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Training  School,  Brady , 10477.  Davis,  11554. 
Carbery,  18856.  Galwey,  18910.  Quilliam, 
19075. 

Importance  of,  as  a Fishing  Station,  Colville,  17835. 
Gordon,  18571. 

Fish  Traffic,  Brady , 10367.  Downes,  11211.  Col- 
ville, 17817. 

Railway  to. — See  under  “Extensions  of  Irish 
Railways.” 


Barrington,  William,  junr.,  c.e  : — 

Tramway  schemes  should  not  be  originated  through 
contracting  companies;  failure  of  the  Acts, 
15287.  . „ 

Blames  the  Privy  Council,  ±5310  ; in  favour  of 
existing  railway  companies  working  the  tramways, 
15312— and  of  through  booking,  15317. 

Outrages  almost  unknown  in  districts  where  money 
is  being  expended  and  employment  plentiful, 
15322.  , T . 

Gives  details  of  rolling  stock,  etc.,  on  the  Lartigne 
and  the  West  Clare  lines,  15328-32. 


Barry,  Henry  Hart  (Solicitor,  Kanturk) 

Describes  proposed  tramway  lines  in  Kanturk 
(County  Cork)  district,  11321. 

Barton,  James,  c.e.  : — 

Cost  of  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  line— rail 
and  tram,  16359. 

Discusses  difference  in  cost  between  broad  and 
narrow  gauge,  16376,  16426. 

Results  to  taxpayer,  £ 1,40'J  or  £1,500  per  mile, 
16478. 

Would  not  recommend  narrow  gauge  in  connecting 
Tuam  with  Midland  Great  Western,  16435. 

Difference  in  gauge  docs  not  create  difficulty  when 
transferring  cattle,  16495. 

Discusses  question  of  damage  done  to  goods—  coal, 
timber,  fish— by  transhipment,  owing  to  break  of 
gauge,  16479. 

Projected  line  from  Donegal  to  Killybegs,  an 
important  one  for  opening  up  country,  16437. 

If  railways  amalgamated,  a commercial  company 
should  not  have  control,  16454. 

In  favour  of  a Central  Railway  Board,  16467. 

Would  not  amalgamate  all  the  lines— there  should 
be  some  competition,  ibid. 

A system  of  railways  should  be  laid  out  by  Central 
Board,  16476. 

Lines  to  be  initiated  by  people  of  district,  who 
should  be  rated  to  pay  portion  of  State 
guarantee,  ibid. 

Small  districts  would  not  have  local  traffic  developed 
if  new  lines  merged  with  large,  16452-16458.. 

Advantages  of  Arigna  extension  line,  in  connection 
with  its  coal  mines,  16458. 

Suggests  amendments  in  Tramways  Act,  16499. 

Barton,  John  George,  c.e.  : — 

Gives  details  of  Clogher  Valley  line — part  railway 
and  part  tramway,  16500. 

Cost  of  line,  thirty-seven  miles,  £130,000,  16505. 

Reasons  why  lines  in  North  were  made  on  narrow 
gauge,  16515. 

Exhibits  map  of  county  Donegal,  showing  system 
of  proposed  extension  lines  which  would  open  up 
the  country,  16518. 

Describes  the  country  through  which  proposed  lines 
would  run,  16519. 


Belderrig  (Co.  Galway)  Stone  Quarries  described: 
M‘Donnell,  5973.  Fraser,  S.  F.,  14405. 

Belfast  : — 

Railway  system  at,  Holland,  8677.  Kemp,  9105. 
Pirrie,  19901.  Lowry,  App.,  p.  699. 
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Bell,  Charles  II.  (Clerk  of  Works)  : — 

Description  of  fishing  industry,  co.  Sligo.  App.  p. 


Best,  William  J.  (Cora  and  Flour  Miller, 
Armagh)  ; — 

Complains  of  sudden  rise  in  rates  last  November 
from  Belfast  to  Armagh,  7087. 

Carts  corn  from  Moy  to  Armagh,  7090. 

Reason  given  why  rates  raised  by  Great  Northern 
Company,  7099. 

Suggestion  as  to  controlling  railway  companies, 
7102. 

Proposed  tramway  from  Armagh  to  Blackwater 
town,  7105. 

Bigoar,  Joseph  Gillis  (m.p.  for  West  Cavan) ; — 

Is  sufficient  railway  accommodation  in  Ireland  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traffic,  9216. 

Farmers  do  not  much  use  railways  for  going  to 
market,  9217. 

Railways  should  not  be  made  where  they  will  not 
pay  interest  on  cost,  9221.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Derry  Central  Railway,  9221. 

Belfast  and  County  Down'  Railway  now  pays  the 
shareholders,  but  did  not  for  many  years,  9225. 

Complains  of  railway  management  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  ; on  whole  Irish  railway  fairly  well 
managed,  9230,  9262. 

Present  quotations  of  stock  of  some  of  the  Irish 
lines,  9231,  9268. 

Amalgamation  good  up  to  a certain  point,  9235. 

Competition  between  Waterford  and  Limerick  and 
Midland  Great  Western  Companies  to  get  pos- 
session of  line  from  Ennis  to  Tuam,  9242. 

Competitive  points  in  Ireland,  9255. 

Instances  of  carting  goods  in  preference  to  sending 
by  rail,  9263. 

Amalgamations  not  satisfactory  for  shareholders  o n 
Waterford  and  Limerick  line,  9268. 

Objects  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883,  9275. 

Unless  there  is  a proper  representation  of  the  rate- 
payers there  should  be  no  power  to  tax  for  a 
Tramway  Scheme,  9279. 

Public  meetings  no  test  of  necessity  of  a scheme, 
9288. 

Objections  to  Ulster  Canal,  9295. 

Objection  to  promoters’  lines,  9300. 

Biggs,  J.  D.  (Clerk  of  Works)  : — 

Description  of  fishing  industry  off  Tory  Island, 
Fanad,  &c.  App.  p.  728. 

Birkett,  Robert  Parker  (Solicitor)  ; — 

Gives  evidence  in  support  of  line  from  Galway  to 
Clifden,  via  Cong,  with  branch  to  Ballinrobe, 
12087. 

Describes  nature  of  country  and  traffic,  12090. 

Difficulties  with  regard  to  baronial  guarantees, 
12097. 

Valuation  of  country  along  line,  12103. 

Representative  men  in  favour  of  this  line,  12105. 

Farmers  in  favour  of  line,  12115. 

Relative  advantages  of  Cong  line  as  compared  with 
Oughterard,  12118. 

Birt,  William  (General  Manager,  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  England) : — 

Description  of  Wisbech  Light  Railway.  App.,  p. 

Blake,  John  Aloysius  (m.p.  for  Carlow)  ; — 

Definition  of  deep  sea  fishing,  9900. 

Fishing  on  Nymph  Bank,  9901,  9938,  9949. 

Large  pilchard  fishery,  formerly  on  Cork  coast,  9902. 


Blake,  John  Aloysius,  m.p. — continued. 

Capriciousness  of  visits  of  migratory  fish,  9904 

pilchards,  9932. 

Duties  and  privileges  of  Scotch  Fishery  Board 
9905. 

Reforms  x-equired  in  dealing  with  Irish  fisheries 
9912. 

Method  of  cultivating  fishing  adopted  in  United 
States,  9912,  9913. 

Principle  on  which  money  under  Fisheries  Act  of 
1883  was  expended,  9920. 

Revenues  of  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  9962. 

Harbours  useless  for  fishing  purposes  without  rail- 
way communication,  9983. 

Blake,  Henry  E.  V.,  j.p.  : 

Necessity  of  a railway  in  Connemara ; in  favour  of 
the  Cong  route  for  Galway  and  Clifden  line. 
App.,  p.  762. 

Booth,  Sir  H.  Gore,  d.l.,  Sligo  : — 

Detailed  statement  with  x-egai-d  to  fishing  off  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  especially  the  coasts  of 
Sligo  and  Donegal,  12215 — pier  should  be  made 
at  Raughley,  ibid. 

Need  for  establishment  of  a training  school,  12216. 

Injury  done  by  trawlers  to  oyster  beds,  12219. 

A good  harbour  and  improved  fishing  boats  x-equired, 
12247. 

Proposed  railway  along  coast  from  Sligo  to  Bun- 
dox-axx,  12273. 

Bourke,  George  (Moycullen,  County  Galway)  : — 

Shows  desirability  of  having  a railway  in  district, 
12048. 

Boyd,  Lucius,  c.e.  : — 

Descxibes  the  Castlecomer  coal  distinct,  which  con- 
tains 64,000  English  acx-es,  and  has  118,000,000 
tons  available,  16585. 

Enoi-mous  deposit  of  culm,  two  bricks  of  which 
make  a fire  which  lasts  ten  hours,  at  a cost  of 
one  halfpenny,  16599. 

But  no  x-ailway  facilities,  16601. 

Branch  line  projected,  but  fell  thx-ough,  16607. 

Profit  on  the  coal  swamped  by  cartage,  which  is  7s. 
a ton,  16616,  16628. 

Four  other  collieries  at  work  in  the  distx-ict,  total 
output  of  coalfield  80,000  tons,  16623. 

Immense  x-esoux-ces  of  distx-ict,  bx-ick-makin"  for 
building  120,000  a year,  fire-bricks,  draiixage 
pipes,  linxestoxxe,  16647. 

Government  should  assist  in  having  a line  made 
16646. 

Boyd,  The  Honorable  Jxxdge,  ll.d.  : — 

Description  of  Howth  Harbour  and  uselessness  of 
works  done  in  it,  13586,  13621. 

Natux-e  of  fishing  off  Howth,  13596.  App.  p.  677. 

How  Howth  Harbour  has  silted  up,  13596. 

Flourishing  nature  of  fishing  at  Howth  formerly 
13609. 

Brady,  Sir  Thomas  F.,  Major  Hayes  and  Mr. 
Alan  Hornsby  (Inspectox-s  of  Irish  Fisheries'1 : 

Extent  to  which  sea  fishing  is  carried  on  off  coast 
of  Ireland  by  natives  and  foreigners,  10239. 

Foreign  boats  better  than  the  native,  10242. 

Ix-ish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  10249,  10394 

particulars  of  loans  made,  10261. 

Fisheries  not  impx-oving  on  north  and  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  10250. 

Loan  Fund  under  management  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  10269. 

English  fishing  boats  visiting  Ireland,  10273. 

Mr.  Woodger  from  Scax-borough  in  Clew  Bay,  &c., 
10275.  " 
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Brady,  Sir  Thomas  F.,  Major  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Alan 
Hornsby — continued. 

How  fish  are  brought  to  market,  10275. 

Objections  to  steam  trawling,  10276 — Report  of 
Royal  Commission  on  subject,  1 0282. 

Power  in  Ireland  to  prohibit  trawling  where  it  may 
be  injurious,  10283. 

Lobster  fishing  on  Galway  coast,  10290. 

Different  kinds  of  fish  found  on  the  Irish  coast, 
10292. 

Distinction  between  in  shore  fishing  and  deep  sea 
fishing,  10296. 

Principal  fishing  grounds  on  west  coast,  10301 — on 
south  coast,  10304. 

Money  advanced  by  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
10304. 

Desirability  of  having  steamer  attached  to  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  for  purposes  of  inquiry  and 
experiment,  10322. 

Nymph  Bank  not  to  be  found,  10329. 

Fishing  stations  on  east  coast,  10332. 

Pilchard  fishing  on  south  coast,  10335. 

Fishing  stations  on  north  coast,  10338 — Tory 
Island,  10338. 

Fishing  on  west  coast  of  Donegal,  10341. 

People  should  be  instructed  in  fishing,  1 0344. 

Migratory  fish  on  Irish  coast,  10348. 

French  boats  on  Irish  coast,  10348. 

Large  fishing  bank  on  north  and  west  coast,  10353. 

Harbour  at  Carrigaholt,  county  Clare,  10360, 
10409. 

How  fish  are  brought  to  market,  10367. 

Examples  of  rates,  &c.,  charged  for  carriage  of  fish, 
10371-10377. 

Comparison  with  Scotch  fish  rates,  10379. 

On  greater  portion  of  coast  no  proper  means  exist 
of  bringing  fish  to  market,  10388. 

Method  adopted  for  deciding  on  erection  of  harbours 
by  Fishery  Commission,  10409. 

Depth  of  water  and  general  character  of  harbours 
constructed  under  fund  given  by  Act  of  1883, 
10399. 

Difficulty  in  selecting  sites  for  harbours  in  view  of 
bringing  fish  to  market,  10426. 

Tables  of  rates  for  carriage  of  fish  from  Kdnsale  via 
Milford  and  via  Holyhead,  10431,  pp.  227-232. 

Profits  of  retailer  of  fish  in  London  market, 
10440. 

Instruction  in  knowledge  of  fishing  needed,  10474. 

Question  of  selection  of  sites  for  harbours,  10486. 

Who  should  have  charge  and  control  of  harbours, 
10488. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  landed 
on  the  Irish  coasts  in  April,  1887,  10501. 

Recommends  twelve  places  round  Irish  coast  where 
harbours  would  be  useful — gives  details  of  each 
place,  19297. 

Further  details  respecting  additional  places  recom- 
mended, 19432. 

Importance  of  Fishguard  as  a railway  station,  19302. 

Quick  transit  the  great  thing  for  fish,  19310. 

No  railway  from  Castletown  to  interior,  19333. 

Killery  Bay  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
but  has  no  accommodation  for  landing,  19355. 

Erection  of  harbours  useless  to  develop  fishing 
unless  railway  accommodation  is  afforded, 
19434. 

Difficulties  his  Board  had  to  encounter  as  ex-officio 
members  of  Piers  and  Harbours  Commission,  not 
having  independent  engineering  advice  with 
regard  to  erection  of  piers,  19474-19491. 

Inconvenience  experienced  owing  to  dual  control  by 
Board  of  Works  and  Fishery  Board  of  loans  to 
fishermen,  19506. 

Statistics  of  the  working  of  two  charitable  vessels 
engaged  in  fishing,  19526. 

How  fishermen  were  trained  prior  to  establishment 
of  Baltimore  Training  School,  19550. 


Brady,  Sir  Thomas  F.,  Major  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Alan 
Hornsby — continued. 

Mode  of  selling  fish  in  London.  App.,  p.  738. 

Illustrates  how  Fishery  Department  is  not  founded 
on  right  principles.  App.,  p.  739. 

Brett,  J.  H.  (County  Surveyor,  Co.  Antrim)  : — 

Description  of  piers;  recommends  a fishery  and 
refuge  harbour  at  Portrush.  App.,  p.  723. 

Bridson,  William  (Isle  of  Man) : — 

Description  of  fishing  on  west  and  north-west 
coasts  of  Ireland.  App.,  p.  67 4. 

Brooke,  Arthur  (Killybegs,  County  Donegal) : — 

Definition  of  deep  sea  fishing,  13415. 

Foreign  fishermen  off  coast  — and  number  of  Irish 
boats,  13418. 

Nature  and  quantity  of  fish  caught  off  coast, 
13424. 

Absence  of  Irish  fishermen,  explanation  of,  13430. 

.Advantages  of  having  a railway  to  Killybegs, 
13436. 

Cost  of  getting  fish  to  market,  13437. 

Need  of  improved  pier  at  Killybegs,  13439.  App. 
p.  674. 

Application  of  the  existing  Fishery  Fund,  13448. 

Increased  technical  knowledge  required,  13444, 
13459. 

Proposed  routes  for  railway  to  Killybegs,  13479. 

Present  fiscal  burdens  on  people,  13501. 

Injury  said  to  be  caused  to  fisheries  by  trawlers, 
13519. 

Browne,  Lord  J.  T.  (Foreman  of  Co.  Mayo  Grand 
Jury)  : — 

Benefits  of  tramways  in  Co.  Mayo;  defects  in 
Tramwaya  Act.  App.,  p.  692. 

Burdett-Coutts,  The  Baroness  : — 

Assistance  given  by  to  Fishing,  Brady , 10304. 
Dmis,  11447.  Tyke,  19838.  App.,  Deane,  p. 
678.  Stuart,  p.  681.  Gordon,  p.  752.  Forster, 
p.  758. 

Butler,  Sir  Thomas  P.  (Secretary  to  the  Carlow 
Agricultural  Society) : — 

Farmers  of  opinion  that  railway  rates  too  high  for 
forwarding  stock  to  England,  16529. 

Transit  too  long — six  hours  from  Carlow  to  Dublin 
— and  charges  too  dear,  16533. 

Should  be  more  amalgamation  of  lines,  16549. 

Irish  lines  overmanned,  16551. 

In  favour  of  Central  Railway  Boai’d,  and  Govern- 
ment supervision,  16552. 

Advantage  of  having  all  lines  in  one  hand,  16568. 

Too  many  fairs  in  Ireland,  which  is  a benefit  for 
publicans  only,  16572. 

Small  lines  a benefit  to  the  country,  16579. 

And  should  be  of  same  gauge  as  parent  line,  to 
facilitate  transfer  of  goods,  16580. 

Byrne,  John  Paul,  j.p.  (largely  engaged  in  the 
cattle  trade.) 

Want  of  uniformity  of  action  and  suitable  arrange- 
ments on  Irish  lines,  8063. 

On  whole  passenger  traffic  reasonably  sufficient, 
8066. 

Cattle  rates  too  high — trade  unusually  curtailed 
by  present  charges,  8069. 

Cattle  badly  treated  on  railway — often  walks  his 
cattle  to  Dublin  from  Ballinasloe  in  preference  to 
sending  them  by  rail,  8071. 

Arrangements  for  loading  cattle  in  trucks  bad, 
8073. 

B 
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Byrne,  John  Paul,  j.p. — continued. 

Time  taken  to  bring  cattle  by  rail  from  Ballinasloe 
to  Dublin,  8078. 

Expenses  of  driving  cattle  from  Ballinasloe  to 
Dublin,  8081. 

Quotes  reports  of  Irish  Cattle  Trade  Association  on 
transit  of  cattle  by  rail,  8083. 

Great  Southern  Railway  arrangements  as  bad  as 
those  of  Midland  line,  8088. 

Cattle  service  on  Athenry  and  Ennis  line  disgrace- 
fully arranged,  8091 — Waterford  and  Limerick 
generally  very  bad,  8093. 

Service  on  Meath  line  bad,  8100. 

Platforms  and  pens  at  most  stations  too  short, 
8100. 

Gives  reasons  in  favour  of  Government  ownership 
of  lines,  8101. 

A general  amalgamation  also  would  be  an  advan- 
tage, 8102 — with  Government  control,  8105. 

Would  have  a central  government  authority  in 
Dublin,  8107. 

Extensions  might  with  advantage  be  made  in  certain 
districts  but  break  of  gauge  should  be  avoided, 
8108. — Objection  to  break  of  gauge,  8109-8120. 

Strongly  in  favour  of  Government  supervision, 
8124. 

Canals  : — 

Newry  Navigation  Company,  traffic,  &c.,  Arm- 
strong, 6099. 

Lagan  Navigation  Company,  Rates,  &c.,  Garrett, 
7833. 

Ulster  Canal  described,  Armstrong,  6104.  Carvill, 
6288.  Doherty,  R.  //.,  6335.  Biggar,  9295. 

Competition  with  Railways,  Shackleton,  6440. 
M'Crum,  6843.  Best,  7101.  Garrett,  7839. 
Biggar,  9295. 

Capital,  raising  of.— See  under  “ Guarantee.” 

Carbery,  Joseph  A.  L.  (j.p.,  and  a Trustee  of  the 
Baltimore  Fishery  Schools)  : — 

Urges  necessity  of  a suitable  pier  at  Ballinacourty 
and  at  Castletownsend,  18814-18854. 

Advocates  pecuniary  assistance  being  given  to  the 
industrious  poor  fishing  village  of  Milen,  18827. 

There  should  be,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  separate 
Boards  for  sea  and  river  fisheries;  the  former 
neglected  by  Fishery  Inspectors,  18836. 

Small  loans  would  develop  sea  fisheries,  18839. 

Want  of  communication  between  the  several  fishing 
stations  and  nearest  railway  stations,  1 8848. 

Opening  of  Baltimore  Fishing  School,  18856. 

Description  of  fishing  off  south  and  south-west 
coasts,  App.  p.  667. 

Carvill,  John  (Represents  the  traders,  merchants 
and  shipowners  of  Newry). 

Railway  to  Rathfriland  required ; three  attempts 
made  to  get  one  but  all  failed,  6241. 

Thinks  that  there  should  be  a Government  board 
to  construct  tramways  in  Ireland,  6247. 

Question  of  Government  construction  of  railways 
discussed,  6253. 

Traffic  between  Newry  and  Rathfriland,  6262. 

Detailed  estimates  of  yearly  traffic  between  Newry 
and  Rathfriland,  6267. 

Would  be  an  advantage  to  Newry  if  Ulster  Canal 
were  widened  and  deepened,  6288. 

Coal  rates  from  Newry  and  Belfast,  6301. 

Impossibility  of  combining  equal  mileage  rates  with 
competition,  6307. 

Management  of  Newry  and  Armagh  line  since  it 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Great  Northern,  6320. 

Carey,  Robert  (Baltimore,  fish  merchant). 

Difficulty  of  getting  fish  from  Baltimore  to  Skib- 
oereen  for  the  railway,  11505. 

Desirability  ofhaving  curing  establishment,  11574. 


Carysfort,  Earl  of  ; — 

Description  of  Arklow  Harbour  and  Fishery,  Ann 
p.  664. 

Cashel  : — 

Railway  accommodation  required  at,  Town  Com- 
missioners, App.,  p.  765. 

Cashel  Town  Commissioners  : — 

In  favour  of  State  Purchase  of  Irish  Railways; 
failure  of  Tramways  Act,  App.  p.  697. 

Castlecomer  Coal  Field. — See  under  “Coal 
Fields.” 

Challenger,  H.  M.  Ship,  Expedition  : — 

Objects  of,  Lankester,  14501. 

Cherry,  S.  M.  (Secretary,  Sligo  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners) : — 

Describes  works  done  and  improvements  made  in 
Sligo  Harbour  of  late  years,  12423. 

Describes  fishing  off  coast,  App.  p.  673. 

Classification  (Goods  Traffic)  : — 

Books  not  available  to  public,.  Greenhill,  8781. 
Ogilvie,  11112. 

Should  be  uniform  in  Ireland  and  England,  Cotton , 
10756.  Murland,  16787.  Williams,  17384. 

Roberts,  17499.  O'Malley,  17633.  Colville , 

17778.  Ward,  J.  E.,  18107.  Maunsell , 18263. 

Gordon,  18390. 

English  and  Irish  compared,  Greenhill,  8752. 

Findlay,  9384.  Cotton,  10756.  Ogilvie,  11109. 
Plews,  16772.  Roberts,  17499.  O'Malley , 17632. 
Colhoun,  17771. 

System  on  Clogher  Yalley  Line,  Montgomery,  10054. 
See  also  under  “ Traffic,  Goods.” 

Coal  Fields  : — 

Railway  accommodation  necessary  : — 

Arigna,  Marum,  8295.  Lawler,  16185.  Barton, 
16458.  Biller,  App.,  p.  691. 

Castlecomer,  Ryan,  7344.  Marum,  8295. 
Murphy,  W.  M.,  8449.  Findlay,  9341.  Kaye , 
10172.'  Egan,  15156.  Lawder,  16249.  Boyd, 
L.,  16585.  Williams,  17412.  Colville,  17851. 

Coast  Fishery  Fund  : — 

See  under  “ Loans  to  Fishermen.” 

Coast  Survey  for  Fisheries. — See  under  “Fisheries 
of  Ireland.” 

Cochrane,  William,  c.e.,  Sligo  : — 

Amount  of  rates  in  district  of  proposed  line  to 
Rosses  Point  from  Sligo,  1 2609. 

Suitability  of  Rosses  Point  or  Raughley  for  pier, 
12613. 

Coleman,  W.  P. : — 

Importance  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
•Oyster  industry  in  Ireland,  App.,  p.  757. 

Colhoun,  Robert  George  (Assistant  Goods  Manager 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company) : — 

Books  through  with  all  principal  stations  in  Ireland, 
17758. 

Explanation  with  regard  to  complaints  about  high 
rates  for  goods,  17759. 

Such  complaints  result  from  a want  of  uniformity 
of  rates,  17779. 

Rates  between  Dublin  and  Limerick  governed  by 
water  competition,  17765. 
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Colhoun,  Robert  George — continued. 

In  favour  of  making  railway  working  assimilate  in 
all  parts  of  United  Kingdom,  17773-17782.  . 

Comparison  between  English  and  Irish  classification, 
17771. 

Details  of  train  service  for  goods,  17794. 

Rates  for  coal,  grain,  and  porter,  17808. 

Colomb,  Captain  J.  C.  KeadV,  m.p.  (Kenmare,  County 
Kerry)  : — 

Rates  and  charges  on  Irish  lines,  8304. 

Inconvenience  of  passenger  traffic,  8309. 

Irish  railway  system  far  too  much  split  up,  8322. 

In  favour  of  having  all  Irish  railways  combined 
into  one  with  Government  supervision,  8326. 

Extension  should  be  made  from  Headford  to 
Kenmare,  8327. 

Country  very  difficult  for  railway  from  Kenmare  to 
Bantry,  8330. 

Statistics  relating  to  Kenmare  district,  8330. 

Absence  of  railway  communication  excludes  buyers 
from  Kenmare  district,  8330. 

Proposed  line  from  Macroom  to  Kenmare,  8334. 

Headford  route  best  and  most  economical,  8338. 

Particulars  of  proposed  line  from  Headford,  8355. 

Transhipment  objectionable,  8370. 

Large  quantity  of  fish  in  Kenmare  district,  8383. 

Estimated  cost  and  how  the  money  might  be  ob- 
tained, 8387. 

Butter  is  carted  direct  to  Cork  from  this  district, 
8393. 

Describes  Kenmare  Fishery,  App.  p.  067. 

Colquhoun,  Thomas,  j.p.  (Buncrana  Pier,  County 
Donegal)  : — 

Need  for  extending  pier  at  Buncrana — at  present 
dry  at  low  water,  13210. 

Captain  Vidal’s  Report  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle  as  American 
mail  packet  stations,  13212. 

Colville,  J.  C.  (Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company): — 

Objections  to  carry  third  class  passengers  on  Post 
Office  train,  as  time  must  be  kept,  17674. 

Gives  evidence  as  to  train  service  and  reduction  of 
fares,  17675-17684,  17788. 

Discussion  as  to  third  class  train  service,  night 
mail  and  American  mail  unsuitable  for  third 
class,  17670-17724. 

No  third  class  traffic  of  importance  between  Dublin 
and  Cork,  17700. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  public  will  travel 
third  class,  17707. 

Discusses  Board  of  Trade  returns  ; small  increase 
of  receipts  from  third  class  passengers  in  Ireland, 
compared  with  the  sister  countries,  17709. 

How  absence  of  third  class  carriages  on  night  mail 
affect  a working  man,  17714. 

No  reduction  of  fares  since  1881,  17738. 

Sliding  scale  adopted  in  1881,  for  distances  over 
100  miles,  17739. 

Passenger  carriages  all  fitted  with  the  Smith  vacuum 
brake,  17755. 

Explains  views  of  Directors  that  on  account  of  sea 
competition  rates  for  porter  from  Dublin  to  Cork 
are  cheaper  than  scale  rates,  17760. 

Explanation  as  to  rates  for  intermediate  stations, 
ibid. 

Public  in  favour  of  one  uniform  classification, 
17778. 

Denies  that  the  company  pay  no  attention  to 
complaints,  17785. 

Railway  efforts  to  accommodate  the  fish  traffic  from 
Baltimore,  17817-17830. 

Want  of  railway  facilities,  consequent  high  rates 
for  carriage  of,  and  damage  to  fish,  17823. 

There  should  be  railway  extensions  to  the  fishing 
ports,  especially  Baltimore,  17834. 

Does  not  believe  in  the  Castlecomer  coalfield,  17858. 


Colville,  J.  C. — continued. 

History  and  cost  of  extensions,  17865-17893. 

A line  from  Macroom  towards  Headford,  to  facili- 
tate transmission  of  fish  from  Fenit  Point  to 
Cork,  would  cost  an  enormous  sum,  17887. 

In  favour  of  broad  gauge,  17890. 

Main  line  should  not  undertake  extensions  without 
a guarantee,  17892. 

Extensions  increase  the  traffic  over  main  line, 
17901. 

Explains  position  of  company  with  reference  to 
intended  junction  with  Cork  and  Bandon  line, 
17917. 

Connemara  : — 

Need  of  railways  in,  Nolan,  9969.  Tuke,  11860. 
Hazell,  11920.  Madden,  11922.  Monaghan , 

11927.  O'Hara,  11982.  Burke,  12050.  Lawder, 
16225. — Bee  also  under  “ Galway  and  Clifden 
Light  Railway." 

Deep  Sea  Fisheries,  Perry,  App.,  p.  721.  Blake, 
App.,  p.  765. 

Connolly,  P.  (Solicitor  and  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Corporation  of  Limerick) : — 

All  traders  in  Limerick  complain  of  railway  system, 
and  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  15495. 

Irish  lines  managed  by  300  or  400  Directors,  and 
evei'y  little  line  running  contrary  to  its  neighbour, 
15497. 

Lines  should  be  amalgamated  and  be  subject  to 
Government  supervision;  that  is  the  universal 
opinion  of  shareholders,  15498. 

Conway,  Rev.  Walter,  p.p.  : — 

Description  of  fishing  in  Galway  Bay,  App.,  p.  670. 

Cooke,  John  (Derry  Harbour  Board)  :— 

Obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  traffic  by  present 
system  of  railway  management  about  London- 
derry, 13245. 

Cooper,  Anderson  (Cork  Chamberof  Commerce): — 

Suggested  reforms  as  regards  passenger  trains 
between  Dublin  and  Cork,  11075. 

Reduction  in  rates  would  benefit  railway  companies, 
11181. 

Cotton,  E.  J.  (General  Manager  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway) : — 

Different  lines  forming  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  system,  10725. 

Branch  to  Cushendall  and  Red  Bay,  10726 — 
originally  made  to  develop  the  iron  ore  traffic, 
10727. 

Lines  worked  by  Northern  Counties  system, 
10739. 

Through  booking  arrangements  with  other  lines, 
10746 — English  and  Scotch  lines  with  which 
through  booking  exists  enumerated,  10754. 

Irish  classification  different  from  English,  10756. 

Irish  rates  lower  on  whole  than  English,  10762 — 
discussion  as  to  whether  this  statement  is  correct, 
10764. 

Difference  between  English  and  Irish  coal  traffic, 
10769. 

Inconvenience  in  transhipping  goods  from  narrow 
gauge  line  at  Ballymoney,  10798. 

General  objections  to  departing  from  standard  gauge, 
10812. 

Passenger  trains  between  Belfast  and  Londonderry, 
10822. 

In  favour  of  certain  amount  of  amalgamation, 
10827. 

Number  of  officials  i-equired  on  big  English  linns 
10831. 

Advantages  to  country  of  Government  purchase 
instead  of  private  amalgamation  and  management. 
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Cowan,  P.  Chalmers,  a. m.i.c.e.  (County  Surveyor  of 
South  Mayo) : — 

Suggests  a deep  water  pier  at  Rosminna  with  rail- 
way to  Westport,  14094. 

Railway  route  to  Belmullet,  14113. 

Area  and  population  of  North  Mavo  baronies, 
14115. 

Question  as  to  whether  these  lines  would  wav. 
14130. 

Proposed  railway  from  Westport  to  Killary  Bay, 
1414a 

Description  of  fishing  around  the  coast  of  Mayo, 
14157. 

Description  of  several  piers  ; harbour  required  at 
Rosminna  and  light  railway  from  Westport  to 
Rosminna,  App.,  p.  721. 

Crawford,  Robert,  c.e.  (Professor  of  Engineering 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin)  ; — 

Requirements  of  fisheries  in  Bay  of  Donegal,  13316. 
Description  as  regards  safety  of  the  various  piers 
and  harbours  on  coast  of  Donegal  Bay,  ibid, 
Ballyshannon  a suitable  place  for  a harbour — how 
present  entrance  might  be  improved,  13225,  e 

Describes  proposed  engineering  works  to  improve 
harbour,  13373. 

Time  required  for  bringing  fish  from  Ballyshannon 
to  Greenore  and  Dublin,  13409. 

Choker,  H.  W.  (Traffic  Manager  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company)  ; — 

Evidence  as  to  means  adopted  to  increase  passenger 
traffic ; fairs,  train  service,  17667-17713. 
Evidence  as  to  third  class  accommodation,  and  how 
fares  are  regulated,  17682-17686. 

No  season  tickets  issued  to  third  class,  17728. 

No  reduction  of  fares  since  1881,  17739. 

Issue  of  tourist  tickets  ; reduced  third  class  fares  on 
market  days  to  market  towns,  17742. 

Description  of  rolling-stock,  17754. 

Cronin,  R.  (Isle  of  Man)  : — 

Description  of  fishing  off  south  and  south-west  coast, 
Ireland,  App.,  p.  666. 

Curtin,  Fergus  (Oranmore,  county  Galway)  : — 
Describes  piers  and  fishing  on  coast  line  of  Galway 
Bay,  12053,  App.,  p.  669. 

Pier  required  at  Killenaran,  12079. 

D’Arcy,  Major  Talbot  : — 

Government  should  construct  tramway  lines ; ob- 
jects to  Grand  Jury  having  control,  App.,  p. 
693.  * 

Davis,  Rev.  Charles,  p.p.  (Baltimore,  county 
Cork) ; — 

Foreign  and  other  fishermen  visiting  Cork  coast, 
11401.  ’ 

Description  of  fish  to  be  caught  off  this  coast, 
11403. 

Growth  of  fishing  industry  at  Baltimore,  11413. 

How  stimulated  by  exertions  of  the  Baroness  Bur- 
dett-Coutts,  11414. 

Fish  sent  to  English  markets  by  steamer  to  Mil- 
ford, 1 1 428. 

Cost  of  carriage,  11436. 

Describes  the  Coast  Fishery  Fund  started  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  11447. 

Best  fishing  stations  on  Cork  coast,  11453. 
Disadvantages  of  Schull  as  a fishing  station, 
11457. 

Irish  markets  for  sale  of  fish,  11459. 

Charges  on  Irish  lines,  11463. 

Irish  coast  population  suited  for  fishing  industry, 
11474.  J 


Davis,  Rev.  Charles,  p.p. — continued. 

^danger  of  fishing  grounds  being  exhausted, 

State  aid  for  fisheries,  11491. 

Best  seasons  for  fishing,  11521. 

System  on  which  money  is  lent  to  fishermen  by  the 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  11537. 

Fishing  school  established  at  Baltimore,  11554 

description,  and  arrangement  of,  ibid. 

Dawson,  Frederick  (Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
Londonderry,  and  of  the  Lough  Swilly  and 
Letterkenny  Railways)  ; — 

Describes  the  Lough  Swilly  line,  and  branches— 
faces,  train  service,  mileage,  &c.,  16995,  17012 
17033. 

Through  booking  and  transhipment,  17002,  17051. 
Ordinary  fares  very  low,  therefore  large  passenger 
traffic,  17017,  17027. 

More  accommodation  at  Londonderry  terminus 
wanted,  17021. 

Excursion  trains  run  all  through  the  summer,  17026. 
Diminution  of  first  class  passengers,  17042. 

Bulk  of  passengers  travel  third  class,  country  about 
there  being  poor,  17045. 

Describes  rolling-stock,  17048. 

Special  arrangements  for  cattle  traffic;  carries 
10,000  head  in  the  year,  17058. 

Describes  the  country  lying  north-west  of  his  line ; 
no  railways  ; thinly  populated  and  poor;  failure 
of  projected  tramway  from  Letterkenny  to  Dun- 
fanaghy  and  Falcarragh,  17063. 

Describes  the  country  lying  north-east ; no  railways; 
a projected  tramway  scheme  fell  through ; rail- 
way desirable,  but  people  poor,  17074. 

His  Company  willing  to  assist  an  extension  line, 
as  regards  working  and  supply  of  rolling-stock, 
17083-87. 

Extensions  would  be  a great  boon,  and  would  pay  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest,  17084. 

Thinks  Great  Northern  Company  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  make  extensions,  17087. 

Good  fish  traffic  from  Buncrana  and  Lough  Swilly, 
17088. 

Describes  fishing  stations,  boats,  &c.,  on  northern 
coast,  17093,  et  seq. 

Cost  incurred  in  consequence  of  converting  the  line 
from  Buncrana  to  Derry  from  a broad  to  a 
narrow  gauge,  so  as  to  be  workable  with  Letter- 
kenny line,  17111,  17168. 

Working  expenses  of  the  lines,  17119. 

Describes  financial  position  of  Letterkenny  line — 
.£88,000  mortgages  on  the  seventeen  miles,  17132, 
17141. 

Remote  chance  of  dividend  on  share  capital,  17144. 
Terms  on  which  this  line  is  worked,  17146,  17158. 
Traffic  steadily  increasing,  17159. 

Advantage  of  a line  from  Buncrana  to  Carndonagh, 
17169. 

Deane,  T.  N.  : — 

Fishing  in  Dublin  Bay;  French  method  of  curing, 
App.,  677. 

Deane,  W.  H.  (County  Surveyor,  Co.  Kerry) : — 
Description  of  several  piers,  App.,  p.  719. 

Deep  Sea  Fishing.  See  under  “ Fisheries  of 
Ireland,"  and  App.,  p.  663,  et  seq. 

Delargy,  James  : — 

Describes  fishing  off  co.  Antrim  coast,  App.  p.  676. 
Dicker,  J.  C. : — 

Describes  fishing  on  east  and  south-east  coast; 
recommends  curing  establishment,  App.,  p.  664. 
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Dillon,  James,  m.i.c.e.  : — 

Describes  the  system  of  lines  from  Mitchelstown,  a 
very  important  centre,  15714,  App.,  p.  750. 
Proposed  light  railway  from  Permoy  to  Mitchels- 
town (twelve  miles)  opposed  by  the  Great 
Southern  Railway,  15719. 

System  of  light  railways  disorganized  by  publication, 
in  1883,  of  letter  stating  that  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  would  not  consent  to  any  Government 
guarantee  being  given  to  broad  gauge  railways, 
15722,  App.,  p.  695. 

Discusses  cost  of  broad  and  narrow  gauges  respec- 
tively, 15727. 

The  traffic  on  this  line  will  be  immense,  15748-51. 
Failure  to  raise  the  capital,  notwithstanding  a 5 per 
cent,  baronial  guarantee,  15749. 

The  projected  scheme  is  in  a condition  of  “ sus- 
pended animation,”  15759. 

Great  Southern  Railway  anxious  to  get  possession 
when  made,  probably  to  close  it,  as  it  might 
divert  course  of  existing  traffic,  15760. 

Objects  to  the  area  of  taxation  extending  to 
districts  having  already  railway  accommodation, 
15767. 

In  favour  of  the  tax  being  more  of  a public  one, 
15770. 

Describes  places  in  the  north  wanting  railway  ac- 
commodation, 15776. 

In  favour , of  extensions  ; evil  of  mixed  gauges ; 
failure  of  Tramways  Act ; suggested  reforms, 
App.,  p.  695,  750. 

Dobbin,  P.  Le  F.  TL!  (Clerk  of  Works) : — 

Description  of  fishing  off  Malin  Head,  App.,  p.  728. 

Dobbyn,  Robert  (Solicitor,  Railway  Director,  and 
Land  Agent)  : — 

Advantages  of  a light  railway  between  Waterford 
and  Dunmore,  15167,  15193. 

Deep  sea  fishery  (turbet,  sole,  hake  and  ling)  would 
be  trebled,  15215. 

Cost  of  carriage  is  a fourth  of  value  of  the  fish, 
15217. 

Details  of  fishing  industry  at  Dunmore,  15221, 
App. , p.  665. 

Explains  terms  of  Waterford  Bridge  Company’s  Act 
of  Parliament ; a railway  across  River  Suir  to 
connect  stations  could  not  be  made  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  15238,  App.,  p.  748. 

Doherty,  Robert  H.  (Town  Clerk,  Newry.) 

Describes  fiscal  position  of  Newry  and  neighbour- 
hood, 6323. 

Great  expense  of  obtaining  private  Act  in  1871 
6323. 

Would  take  power  of  deciding  on  line  from  Grand 
Jury  and  entrust  it  to  a Government  depart- 
ment, 6324. 

Would  give  Government  control  of  lines,  6335. 

Cites  case  of  Newry  and  Bessbrook  Tramway, 
and  showing  probable  success  of  line  to  Rath- 
friland,  6338. 

Not  in  favour  of  equal  mileage  rates,  6344. 

How  Newry  is  treated  by  Great  Northern  Railway, 
6354.  J 

Amalgamation  has  been  beneficial,  6357. 

In  favour  of  large  amalgamation  with  a certain 
amount  of  Government  control,  6360. 

)oherty,  W.  J.  (c.E.  and  Contractor)  ; — 

Evidence  respecting  deep  sea  fisheries,  13935. 

In  favour  of  light  railways  (rather  than  tramways) 
on  the  3 feet  gauge,  13938 — this  especially  with 
respect  to  Donegal,  13942. 

Would  avoid  transhipment  by  having  special  roll- 
ing stock,  13952. 

Would  have  broad  gauge  on  line  from  Galway  to 
Clifden,  13962.  * 


Doherty,  Robert  W.  J.,  continued. 

History  of  Ai'dglass  Pier,  13983 — details  concern- 
ing, ibid. 

Evidence  respecting  Teelin  Pier,  1 4004. 

Should  have  been  erected  at  Killybegs,  not  Teelin, 
14005. 

Need  of  a Government  Commission  to  select  sites 
for  piers,  14009. 

Unsuitability  of  Fishery  Inspectors  for  selection  of 
sites,  14013. 

Description  of  Carrigaholt  Pier,  14022. 

Details  respecting  Clogher  Head  Pier,  14050. 
Erroneous  principle  adopted  in  expending  the 
£250,000  given  for  piers  by  Act  of  1883,  14062. 
Would  recommend  pier  improvements  at  Buna- 
truhan  and  Killybegs  in  Donegal  Bay,  14077. 
Need  of  harbour  accommodation  at  Culdaff,  14082. 
Other  piers  required  in  Donegal,  14086. 

Describes  improvements  at  Clogher  Head,  16025. 
Estimates  cost  of  pier  at  £14,250,  16034. 

The  fishermen  are  in  the  hands  of  local  dealers  who 
cart  the  fish  to  Drogheda,  there  being  no  railway 
to  the  Head,  16038. 

A large  fishing  population  of  1,000  people  depending 
on  this  industry,  16046. 

Describes  the  course  railway  should  take,  16049- 
63. 

Illustrates  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  popula- 
tion by  a railway  to  this  splendid  fishing  district, 
described  by  Father  O’Hanlon  as  “ the  most  suit- 
able place  along  the  eastern  coast  for  a harbour 
of  refuge,”  16065. 

The  pier  should  be  extended,  16069. 

But  without  a tramway  there  is  no  use  in  spending 
money  on  the  pier,  16093. 

Describes  curing  establishment  at  north  of  Donegal 
in  1785,.  16104. 

Hands  in  paper  showing  how  fishery  could  be  de- 
veloped, 16107. 

Proposed  remedy  to  apply  to  tramway  system ; 

Government  to  provide  capital,  16108. 

Or  to  give  a direct  guarantee,  16112. 

Objects  to  Privy  Council  deciding  on  tramways, 
16118.  3 
Describes  the  physical  features  of  West  Donegal,  ' 
16123. 

Necessity  of  railway  accommodation  there,  16144. 
Suggested  railway  routes,  16141,  et  seq. 

Railway  pric'es  in  Ireland  excessive,  16155. 

In  favour  of  railway  amalgamation  and  Government 
control,  16165. 

Cites  the  railway  system  in  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  France,  as  bearing  out  his  views',  16168. 
Necessity  of  Government  aid,  curing  establishments 
and  technical  education  in  seaboard  districts. 
App.,  p.  677. 

Harbour  requirements  on  western  coast  of  Donegal, 
App.,  p.  749 

Dorman,  J . W.,  c.e.  (Engineer  of  the  Skibbereen  and 
Schull  Light  Railway) : — 

Describes  working  of  line,  rolling  stock,  and  causes 
of  failure,  15503. 

Unfavourable  report  by  General  Hutchinson, 
15637. 

Cork  and  Band on  Company  undertook  to  work  it, 
but  when  all  was  complete  threw  directors  over* 
15677. 

Inspector  from  Board  of  Trade  should  hold  inquiry 
into  proposed  railway  schemes,  15692. 

Landowners  to  take  compensation  fixed  by  arbitra- 
tor of  Board  of  Works,  15692-4. 

^1574)5°  ®uaran*eet^  ky  the  Treasury  direct, 

Dorman,  R.  H (Co.  Surveyor,  North  Mayo)  : 

Description  of  several  piers.  Fisheries  to  be 
developed;  require  better  class  of  boats  and 
railway  extensions,  App.,  p.  721. 
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Dougherty,  John  (Chief  Officer,  H.  M.  Coast  Guard, 
Knights  town,  Valencia)  : — 

Quantity  and  value  of  fish  caught  off  Valencia  by 
French  fishing  boats,  App.,  p.  764. 

Downes,  Thomas  (Solicitor,  Skibbereen)  : — 

Evidence  with  respect  to  lines  laid  out  under  the 
Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act  in  West 
Cork,  11199. 

Particulars  regarding  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen 
line,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  and  breakdown, 
1 1 206,  et  seq. 

In  favour  of  narrow  gauge  lines  in  Ireland  11227. 
Tramways  Act  made  no  use  of  by  existing  com- 
panies, 11248. 

Thinks  the  Grand  Jury  should  have  more  power 
of  control  in  working  lines  guaranteed,  11200. 
Competency  of  Grand  Juries  for  managing  such 
matters,  11264. 

In  favour  of  a controlling  Government  department, 
11271. 

Election  of  baronial  directors  of  guaranteed  lines, 
11283. 

Does  not  consider  the  Privy  Council  the  best  tribunal 
for  entertaining  an  appeal  under  the  Tramways 
Act,  11294. 

Thinks  Treasury  guarantee  should  be  paid  directly, 
11297- 

Cost  of  Schull  line,  11309. 

Doyle,  F.  A.,  c.e.  ; — 

Evidence  respecting  proposed  railway  from  Letter- 
kenny  to  Dunfanaghy,  13522. 

Nature  and  resources  of  country  that  would  be 
opened  up  by  line,  13530. 

Difficulty  of  constructing  line,  13535. 

An  alternative  line  from  Kilmacrenan  to  Rath- 
melton,  13562. 

Particulars  regarding  the  Letterkenny  line,  13572. 

Draper,  Carter  (County  Surveyor,  Co.  Wicklow)  : 

Description  of  Greystones  pier,  App.,  p.  718. 


Drummond,  William  (Killy begs,  county  Donegal) : — 

Extent  to  which  deep  sea  fishing  is  carried  on  off 
coast,  12994. 

Description  and  quantity  of  fish  caught  off  coast, 
13001.  ’ 

blow  fish  are  now  sent  to  market,  ibid.  • trawling  in 
Donegal  Bay,  13007. 

Advantage  of  a curing  establishment,  13010. 

Proposed  railway  from  Donegal  to  Killybegs,  13027. 

Large  local  trade  in  herrings  fifty  years  ago,  13030. 

Injury  caused  by  trawling  to  all  kinds  of  fish, 
13038. 

Trawlers  should  not  be  allowed  close  to  shore 
13054.  ’ 


Railway  to  Killybegs  would  increase  value  of  all 
agricultural  produce,  13069. 

Such-mlway  would  repay  cost  of  construction, 


Dublin  : — 


Dungarvan  Industrial  Association  : — 

Extension  of  pier  and  railway  at  Ballinacourty  • 
in  favour  of  loans  to  fishermen,  App.,  p.  665.  ’ 

Earle,  George: — 

Describes  condition  of  Greystones  Harbour  and  want 
of  accommodation  for  fishermen,  15953,  Am 
p.  663. 

Eason,  Charles,  junior  (News-agent,  &c .) : 

System  on  Irish  railways  with  respect  to  carriage  of 
newspapers,  books,  &c.,  entirely  different  from 
that  in  England,  6476. 

All  newspaper  parcels  put  on  the  scale,  and  on  gross 
weight  a halfpenny  a pound  charged  irrespective 
of  distance  or  size,  6477. 

Advantages  of  this  system,  6477. 

System  does  not  extend  beyond  Belfast  or  Cork 
where  breaks  occur,  6480,  6485,  6504. 

Thinks  Irish  railway  management  fairly  abreast  of 
the  times,  6500. 

Would  not  have  railways  amalgamated  unless  there 
were  a large  amount  of  State  control,  6507. 

Large  number  of  railway  boards  in  Ireland,  6509. 
Would  amalgamate  smaller  lines,  6522,  or  railways 
in  certain  district  or  region,  6529. 

Financial  policy  of  English  railways  discussed,  6535. 
Competition  between  Waterford  and  Limerick  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railways,  6561. 
Railway  competition  at  Kilkenny,  6566,  6582. 
Competitive  points  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  6571. 
Facilities  for  travellers  from  north  to  south  of  Ire- 
land, 6598. 

Short  lines  connecting  the  larger  ones  with  sea- 
ports, 6608. 

Three  companies  farm  line  from  Waterford  to  Cork, 
6613. 

Reluctance  on  part  of  existing  companies  to  make 
extensions,  6619. 

Irish  railway  enterprise  handicapped  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  broad  gauge  system,  6621. 

Cost  of  railway  construction  in  Ireland,  6640. 
Government  might  aid  materially  in  railway  exten- 
sions by  laying  out  £100,000  or  £150,000  a year, 
6640.  ' J 

All  new  railways  should  be  of  existing  gauge,  6642. 
Abandonment  of  the  Parsonstown  and  Portumna 
line,  6645. 

Opposed  to  the  system  of  baronial  guarantees  as  it 
mainly  favours  projectors’  lines,  6649. 

Difference  between  Ireland  and  England  as  regards 
the  question  of  State  help,  6660. 

Is  opposed  to  amalgamation  of  companies  where  there 
would  be  no  geographical  advantage  gained,  6668. 
Thinks  the  system  of  control  adopted  by  American 
railway  systems  admirable,  6674. 

About  thirty-six  millions  expended  on  Irish  rail- 
ways, 6680. 

Egan,  P.  M.  (Mayor  of  Kilkenny)  : — 

Illustrates  high  rate's  of  Irish  railways,  15096. 
Advantage  of  amalgamation  of  railways  and  their 
supervision  by  a central  board,  15156. 


Connection  between  railway  termini,  Inglis,  7158. 

Wiglmn,  7510.  Maunsett,  18264. 

Tramway  System  of,  History  and  Statistics,  Inglis, 


Dustin,  W.  E.  L’Esteange  (County  Surveyor,  Co. 
Waterford); — J 

Cost  of  a narrow  gauge  railway  from  Waterford  to 
Dumnore  estimated  at  £45,000,  15179. 
Importance  of  Dunmore  as  a fishing  station,  and 
necessity  of  a light  railway ; tons  of  fish  thrown 
into  the  sea  for  want  of  conveyance ; description 
of  piers,  App.,  p.  7 IS,  748. 


Emigration  : 

In  favour  of,  TuTce,  19817. 

Ennis  Town  Commissioners  : — 

Tramway  required  from  Ennis  to  Clare  Castle; 
defects  in  Tramways  Act,  App.,  p.  697. 

Eudier,  Louis  (Fecamp,  France)  ; — 

Successful  fishing  of  French  vessels  in  Irish  waters, 
App.,  p.  686. 

Evans,  Silas  ; — • 

Tramway  Schemes  in  Ulster,  App.,  p.  694. 
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Everard,  J.  (Coastguard,  Teelin)  ; — 

Fishing  grounds  of  Teelin,  die.,  App.,  p.  727. 

Ewart,  William  (m.p.,  North  Belfast) : — 

Not  sufficient  accommodation  in  train  service  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Belfast,  9437. 

Great  inequalities  in  passenger  rates,  9438. 
Examples  of  goods  rates  from  Belfast,  9442. 
Examples  of  flax  rates,  9445. 

Examples  of  Belfast  and  Belgium  rates,  9452. 
Almost  in  favour  of  State  purchase,  9466. 
Government  management  of  railways,  9469. 

Undue  control  exercised  by  the  Railway  Conference 
of  United  Kingdom,  9477. 

How  railways  coerce  steamers  trading  to  the  south 
of  England,  9488. 

Would  entrust  Controlling  Board  with  power  to 
reduce  rates  on  railways,  9524. 

Thinks  such  railways  injured  themselves  by  high 
rates,  9535. 

Would  favour  extension  of  road  tramways,  9550. 
High  cross-channel  rates,  9566. 

Extensions  op  Irish  Railways,  existing,  in  pro- 
gress, or  recommended : — 

Co.  Louth — 

To  Clogher  Head,  Doherty,  W.  J.,  16049. 
Inniskeen  to  Carrickmacross,  Greene,  18146. 

Co.  Armagh — 

Armagh  to  Keady,  M‘Crum,  6876.  Ml Bride, 
7137.  O' Hagan,  7545.  Murland,  16817. 

Co.  Down — 

Ballyroney  to  Dundrum,  Gillespie,  6686. 
O'Hagan,  7563. 

Banbridge  to  Dundrum,  Gillespie,  6686.  O' Hagan, 
7573. 

Downpatrick  to  Ardglass,  Kelly,  10960. 

to  Portaferrv,  Kelly,  10975. 

Newry  and  Bessbrook,  Doherty,  B.  II.,  6338. 
Armstrong,  6341. 

to  Ratlifriland,  Armstrong,  6184.  Carvill, 

6241.  Doherty,  B.  H.,  6323.  O'Hagan, 
7556. 

Newtownards  to  Portaferry,  Lowry,  App.,  p.  699. 
Rostrevor  to  Kilkeel,  O'Hagan,  7556. 

Co.  Antrim — 

Belfast  to  Strandtown,  Lowry,  App , p.  699. 
Lisburn  to  Ballynakinoh,  Garrett,  7822. 

Go.  Londonderry — 

Derry  to  Ramelton,  M‘Kay,  7245. 

to  Kilmacrenan,  Byan,  13921. 

to  Magherafelt,  Todd,  13119. 

Northern  Counties  Railway  to  Claudy  and  Porc- 
glen'one,  Todd,  13111. 

Co.  Tyrone — 

Dungannon  to  Cookstown,  &c.,  Murland,  16815. 
Co.  Donegal — 

Ardara  to  Killybegs,  &c.,  Barton,  J.  G.,  16518. 
Buncrana  to  Carndonagh,  Todd,  13089.  Dcmson, 
17169. 

Bundoran  to  Sligo,  App.,  p.  762. 

Donegal  to  Killybegs,  Musgrave,  7955.  Drum- 
mond, 13027.  Brooke,  13436.  Doherty,  W.  J., 
16151.  Barton,  J.,  16434.  Barton,  J.  G., 
16518. 

Finn  Valley,  Pearson,  12770. 

Kilmacrenan  to  Milford,  Byan , 7301. 

to  Ramelton,  Doyle,  13522. 

Letterkenny  to  the  coast,  Tuke,  19816. 

to  Dunfanaghy,  Byan ,7 291.  Sinclair, 

10696.  Todd,  13107.  Doyle,  13522. 

to  Gweedore,  Todd,  13109. 

to  Kilmacrenan,  Byan,  13921.  , 

to  Magaragallan,  Hart,  19978. 

Lough  Foyle  shore  to  Moville,  Todd,  13103. 

Lough  Swilly  Line,  Byan,  7317. 
Newtowncunningham  to  Gweebarra  Bay,  Byan, 
7250.  To  Kilmacrenan,  &c,  7318. 

Raphoe  and  Strabane,  Herdman,  App.,  p.  698. 


Extensions — continued. 

Co.  Donegal — continued. 

Stranorlar  to  Glenties,  &c.,  &c.,  Pearson,  12760. 

Hammond,  12950.  Doherty,  W.  J.,  16145. 
(West  Donegal)  from  Dromin,  Musgrave,  7951. 
Sinclair,  10711.  Pearson,  12801.  Doherty, 
IV.  J.,  16151. 

Several  in  county,  Harte,  App.,  p.  741. 

Co.  Fermanagh — 

Enniskillen  to  Bawnboy,  Wray,  8295. 
Enniskillen  to  Carrickmacross,  Greene,  18146. 
Near  Lough  Erne,  Wray,  8309. 

Co.  Cavan — 

Bailieborough  to  KilmainhamwoodJDiftora,  15776. 
Kingscourt  to  Carrickmacross,  &c.,  Greene,  18148- 
50. 

Co.  Leitrim — 

Ballinamore  to  Arigna,  Lawder,  16188. 

Dromod  to  Roscommon — to  Tuam,  Lawder,  16221. 
Co.  Sligo— 

Ballysodare  to  Claremorris,  Humphreys,  17289. 
Kilfree  to  Ballaghaderreen,  &c.,  M Donnell,  5949. 
Greene,  18141. 

■ Sligo  to  Ballina,  Tuke,  19816. 

to  Belmullet,  Claremorris,  Tighe,  12693. 

to  Bundoran,  Booth,  12273.  Lalor,  12571. 

to  Claremorris,  &c.,  Lalor,  12585.  Walsh, 

J.,  12634.  Todd,  12685. 

to  Rosses  Point,  Lalor,  12521.  Cochrane , 

12609.  Walsh,  J.,  12628.  Tighe,  12693. 
Various  lines,  MlDonnell,  5917.  Greene,  18143. 
Co.  Roscommon — 

Various  lines,  Greene,  18143.  O' Conor  Don, 

App.,  p.  699. 

Co.  Mayo — 

Ballina  to  Belmullet,  Ml Donnell,  5917.  Cowan, 
14113.  Fraser,  Col.,  14183. 

to  Killala,  MlDonnell,  6040.  Fraser,  Col., 

14195.  Fraser,  S.  F.,  14320.  Arran,  14407. 
Tuke,  19816. 

to  Sligo,  M‘Donnell,  5983. 

Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe,  Birlcett,  12122.  Lawder y 
16222.  Greene,  18145. 

Crossmolina  to  Belmullet,  Fraser,  S.  F.,  14337.  ■ 
Westport  to  Newport,  Tuke,  19816. 

In  North  Mayo,  Byan,  7380. 

Co.  Galway— 

Coast  line,  Lynch,  11893. 

Ballinrobe  to  Galway,  <fcc.,  &c.,  Lawder,  16233. 
Galway  to  Clifden — See  under  “ Galway  and 
Clifden  Light  Railway.” 

Galway  to  Headford,  Cong,  Ballinrobe,  Bvrkett, 
12087. 

Loughrea  and  Attymon,  Greene,  18145. 
Oughterard  and  Moycullen,  Bourke,  1 2048.  Kune, 
12164. 

To  Roundstone,  Perry,  11860. 

Tuam  to  Claremorris,  Laioder,  16222.  O' Connor 
17570.  Tuke,  19816. 

to  Collooney,  Fraser , S.  F.,  14287. 

Westport  to  Killery  Bay,  Cowan,  14140.  Fraser , 
Col.,  14209. 

Woodlawn  and  Mountbellew,  Wilkinson,  14756. 
Various  lines,  M'Donncll,  5917.  Murphy,  W.  M. 
8422.  Fraser,  Col.,  14213.  Bedington,  App.. 
p.  698.  11  ’ 

See  also  under  “ Connemara  ” and  “ Tramways 
or  Light  Railways  (Ireland.)” 

Co.  Clare — 

Ennis  to  Milltown,  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8402. 

West  Clare  Line,  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8566.  Inchzquin, 
10083.  Barrington,  15328. 

Co.  Kerry — 

Gortalee  to  Castleisland,  Colville , 17879. 

Headford  to  Kenmare,  Byan,  7338.  Coiomh 
8327.  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8422.  Fraser  S F ’ 
14344.  Colville,  17887.  - 

Kenmare  to  Bantiy,  Byan,  7339.  Mwrpfi^W'. 
M.,  8423. 

C2 
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Extensions — continued. 

Go.  Kerry — con. 

Kenmare  to  Macroom,  Colomb,  8335. 

Killorglin  and  Cahirciveen,  &c.,  Colville , 17835. 

to  Valencia  (West  Kerry  line),  Walsh, 

F.,  13664.  FitzGerald,  13738.  Rowan,  App., 
p.  692. 

Lis  towel  to  Ballybunnion,  &c.,  Hewson,  16966. 
Tralee  to  Dingle,  Ryan,  7326,  13828.  Colville, 
17882.  Rowan,  App.,  p.  692. 

to  Newcastle,  Hewson,  16931. 

Co.  Cork — 

To  Ballinacourty  Pier,  O'Shea,  15263. 

Baltimore  to  Skibbereen,  Carbery,  18852. 
Castletown  to  interior,  Brady , 19333. 

Coachford  to  Blarney,  Colville , 17917. 

Cork  and  Bandon,  Murphy , W.  M.,  8627. 

Fermoy  to  Mitchelstown,  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8672 
Billon , 15719. 

Kanturk  to  Newmarket,  Barry,  11321.  Colville , 
17899. 

Macroom  to  Headford,  Colville,  17887. 

Sckull  and  Skibbereen,  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8649. 
Hutchinson , 8906.  Bownes,  11199.  Borman , 
15503.  Gordon,  18477.  Morris,  19916. 
Various  lines,  Bownes,  11199.  Murphy,  W.  M., 
8402,  et  seq.  Gordon,  18411,  Ann.,  p.  752. 

Co.  Waterford — 

Waterford  to  Dunmore,  Slattery,  15049.  Baffin, 
15179,  App.,  748.  Harney,  15246.  O'Malley, 
17605.  Smith,  p.  439.  Bobbyn,  Ann.,  p.  665. 
Oo.  Wexford— 

Gorey  to  Courtown  Harbour,  Rinqwood,  Ann., 
p.  697. 

Kilmore  to  Duncannon,  Wexford  Corporation, 
App.,  p.  697. 

New  Ross  to  Waterford,  &c.,  Murray , 11188. 

Co.  Kilkenny — 

Castlecomer  to  Atliy,  Ryan,  7344.  Marum, 
8295.  Boyd,  L.,  16607.  Colville,  17865. 
Kilkenny  to  Maryborough,  &c.,  Williams,  17433. 
Queen’s  Co. — 

Maryborough  to  Mountmellick,  Williams,  17325. 
Mountmellick  to  Mullingar,  Williams , 17360. 
King’s  Co. — 

Parsonstown  to  Portumna,  Eason,  6645. 

Co.  Tipperary — 

Birdhill  to  Ballybrophy,  Colville,  17928. 

Co.  Meath — 

Enfield  to  Edenderry,  Ward,  J.  E.,  18127. 

Co.  Kildare — 

Naas  to  Baltinglass  and  Tullow,  Colville , 17869. 
S-sllins  to  Baltinglass,  Fraser , S.  F.,  14281. 
Billon,  App.,  p.  750. 

Co.  Dublin — 

Dublin  to  Blessington,  Ward,  A.,  15813. 

Dublin  to  Lucan,  Shackleton,  6368.  Ward,  A., 
15790. 

Lucan  to  Colbridge,  BirJcett , 12085. 

Should  be  worked  by  main  lines,  O'Connor,  17586. 

Greene,  1S132.  Pirrie,  19905. 

History  and  cost — M'-Bonnell,  6030.  Murnhy,  W. 

M.,  8618.  Colville,  17865. 

Necessity  of  small  lines,  Mwrpliy,  W.  M.,  8420. 
Fraser , Col.,  14177.  Wilkinson,  14774.  Butler, 
16579.  Hewson,  16926.  Bawson,  17084.  Gor- 
don, 18599.  Tuke,  19860. 

See  also  under  “Tramways  or  Light  Railways, 
Ireland,”  and  App.,  p.  663j  et  seq. 

Falkiner,  Frederick  B.  (Managing  Director  of  the 
Dublin  and  M eath  Railway  Company) : — 

Gives  evidence,  as  to  history  of  his  line  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  Midland,  to  which  it  is  leased, 
and  with  -which  it  forms  a link  and  is  worked 
continuously,  18174. 

Articles  of  agreement  with  Midland  line  as  to  pro- 
portion of  receipts,  18175,  18190-94. 

Train  service  and  number  of  passengers,  18185. 


Falkiner,  Frederick  B. — continued. 

Superiority  of  his  line  to  Midland  in  regard  to  ex- 
cursion traffic,  Meatli  being  a county  of  peculiar 
historic  interest,  18191. 

This  traffic  injured  in  1885  by  the  Midland  with- 
drawing certain  facilities,  ibid. 

Working  of  line  injuriously  affected  by  decision  of 
Railway  Commissioners  in  regard  to  train  service 
18184,  1S203. 

Describes  the  country  through  which  his  line  runs, 


Farrell,  J ames  B.  (County  Surveyor,  County 
Wexford) : — J 

Description  of  piers,  App.,  p.  718. 

Fermoy,  Lord  : — 

Advocates  a pier  at  Roche’s  Point,  Queenstown, 

Findlay,  George  (General  Manager,  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Co.)  : — 

Railway  accommodation  in  Ireland  generally  suffi- 
cient-chief cause  of  complaint  is  that  the  rates 
are  too  high,  9312. 

Irish  railway  Directors  competent  men,  9314. 

How  the  controlling  power  of  the  Directors  of  the 
London  North  Western  Railway  is  carried  out 
and  organized,  9317. 

English  trade  as  much  depressed  of  late  as  Irish 
9319. 

In  England  the  volume  of  trade  has  not  shrunk  as 
has  profit,  9328. 

Business  men  in  Ireland  look  upon  shipping  as  then- 
most  important  interest,  9333. 

Reason  for  stationary  character  of  Irish  railways— 
want  of  enterprise  and  high  rates,  9338. 
Commercially  speaking  there  is  no  place  in  Ireland 
to-day  where  the  expenditure  of  money  would 
pa yp?r'se,  9339. 

W ant  of  enterprise  in  not  opening  up  the  Kilkenny 
coal  fields,  9341.  3 

No  difficulty  in  having  all  railways  of  Ireland  under 
one  management,  9345. 

How  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  mi<dit  be 
carried  out,  9347. 

Prince  Bismarck’s  method  of  acquiring  railways  in 
Prussia,  9353. 

One  man  could  with  ease  manage  all  Irish  railways 
9359.  J ’ 

Notin  favour  of  State  purchase  of  railways,  9363. 
Agreement  between  London  North  Westefn’Co.  and 
the  north-western  section  of  the  Irish  Great 
Northern,  9367. 

Has  been  an  extension  of  fish  traffic  from  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland  of  late  years,  9375. 

Difference  between  Irish  classification  and  English 
9384.  ° ’ 

Comparison  of  Irish  and  English  fish  rates,  9386. 
Objections  on  part  of  railway  companies  to  through 
booking  of  cattle,  9399. 

Traffic  to  and  from  Ireland  has  been  progressive 
for  a series  of  more  than  twenty  years,  9402. 
Messrs.  Brassys’  line  to  Bundoran,  from  Bundoran 
J unction  a financial  failure,  9403. 

Sligo,  Leitrim  and  Northern  Counties  line  has  been 
worked  at  a loss — these  lines  could  with  ease  be 
amalgamated  with  other  lines,  9407. 

Amount  of  compulsion  that  should  be  given  to  brin" 
about  amalgamation,  9411. 

How  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  was  brought 
about,  9421. 

Illustration  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  narrow 
gauge  system  in  the  case  of  the  Ballymena  and 
Larne  line,  9427. 

Suggested  reforms  in  Irish  Railway  Management  • 
Tramways  Act  should  be  repealed,  App.,°p..701.’ 
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Fish  : — 

Traffic,  prices,  quantity  and  value  landed,  &c., 
Ml  Donnell,  6010.  Murland,  6848.  Colomb, 
8383.  Findlay,  9386.  Sankey,  9755.  Nolan, 
9968.  Brady,  10367,  10501,  App.,  p.  738,  739. 
Hayes,  10431.  Sandeman,  10505.  Grierson, 
10654,  App.,  p.  737.  Sinclair,  10702.  Murray, 
11192.  Davis,  11436.  Petrie,  12473.  Pearson, 
12813.  Drummond,  13007.  Macrory,  13128. 
Leelce,  13154.  MlCormack,  13170.  Brooke, 
13437.  FitzGerald,  13738.  Reiach,  14564. 
Dobbyn,  15166.  O’Shea,  15263.  Heivson, 
16875.  Dawson,  17088.  O'Malley,  17628. 
Ward , J.  E.,  18012,  App.,  p.  751.  Gordon , 

18492,18583.  Quilliam,  19162.  See  also  App., 
p.  687,  688.  Dougherty,  (Valencia  I.),  App.,  p. 

Curing  establishments — 

In  favour  of,  Sandeman,  10509.  Davis,  11460. 
Carey,  11574.  Booth,  12215.  Drummond, 
13010.  Brooke , 13447.  Thompson,  16102. 
Main,  J.,  19091. — See  also  App.,  p.  663,  et 
seq.  and  p.  739. 

Cost  of,  Reiach,  14589. 

Description  of,  in  1785,  Doherty,  W.  J.,  16104. 

At  Castletown,  Gordon,  18608. 

At  Dungarvan,  O'Shea,  15264.  Stuart,  App., 
p.  679. 

Branding  System — 

Reiach,  14677.  Thompson,  16098.  Main  IF., 
19209. 

Conveyance  of,  from  Ireland  to  England, 
M‘  Donnell,  6020.  O'  Doherty,  9184.  Findlay, 
9375.  Brady,  10371.  Blake,  10431.  Davis, 
11428.  Grierson,  10645.-  Gordon,  18571.  Dob- 
byn, App.,  p.  665. 

Fisheries  of  Ireland  : — 

History  of,  Sankey,  9755.  Manning,  19571. 

Sea  Fisheries,  Brady,  10239.  Drummond,  12994. 

Doherty,  W.  J.,  13935.  Carbery,  18836. 
Trawling  Injurious,  Brady,  10283.  Booth,  12219. 
Drummond,  13038.  MLoone,  13051.  Drum- 
mond, 13054.  Brooke,  13519.  Lankester,  14508. 
Migratory  fish,  Blake,  9904.  Brady , 10348. 
Foreigners  engaged  in,  M‘Donnell,  5940.  Brady, 
10239.  Sandeman,  10505.  Davis,  11401.  Ham- 
mond, 12898.  Brooke,  13418.  Carbery,  18820. 
Carysfort,  App.,  p.  664. 

Loans  to  fishermen,  see  under  “ Loans.’’ 

Commission  of  Inquiry  suggested,  Take,  17815. 
Deep-sea  fishing,  O'Doherty,  9178.  Sankey,  9755. 
Williams,  9868.  Blake,  9900.  Brooke,  13415. 
Lankester,  14472.  Reiach,  14551.  See  also 
App.,  p.  663,  et  seq. ; Blake,  App.,  p.  762. 

Decline  of  fishing  industry,  Brady,  10250.  Maquire, 
13192. 

Training  of  fishermen,  Galwey,  9855,  18885. 
Brady,  10344,  10474,  19550.  Sandeman,  10517. 
Booth , 12216,  12248.  Brooke,  13445.  O'Shea, 
15263.  Quilliam,  19065.  Main,  IF,  19113. 
Tulce,  19815.  See  also  under  “Baltimore,” 
and  App.,  p.  663,  et  seq. 

How  fisheries  could  be  developed,  M‘Donnell, 
5948.  Doherty,  W.  J.,  16107.  Gordon.  18588. 
Carbery,  18839.  Main,  IF.,  19272.  See  App. 
p.  663—688,  et  seq. 

On  coast  of  the  East,  Boyd,  Judge  (Howth),  13596. 

the  North,  Dawson,  17093. 

Londonderry,  Mqcrory , 13128. 

7 Inishowen  Head,  Leeke,  13141. 

Tory  Island, Brady,  10338.  Hammond, 

12923.  Galwey,  18859. 

Malin  Head,  O' Doherty,  9176. 

Donegal,  Ryan,  7296.  Galwey,  9895. 

Hammond.  12898.  Crawford,  13316. 
the  West,  M‘ Donnell,  5921.  Galwey , 
9864.  Booth,  12215.  Fraser,  Col., 
14172.  Arran,  14420. 


Fisheries  of  Ireland — cojitinued. 

On  coast  of  Sligo,  McDonnell,  6005.  Jones,  12376. 

Henry,  12399.  Midleton,  12941. 

Mayo,  Cowan,  14157.  Fraser,  S.  F., 

14325. 

Galway,  Perry,  11760.  Lynch,  11886. 

Hazell,  11909.  O’Hara,  12004. 

Kerry,  Williams,  9889.  FitzGerald, 

13757.  Dobbyn  (Dunmore),  15221. 
Colomb,  App.,  p.  667. 

the  South,  Williams.  9885.  Fermoy, 

11374.  App.,  Dicker,  p.  604.  Dobbyn, 
p.  665. 

Cork,  Davies,  11453.  O' Sullivan, 

App. , p.  666. 

Waterford,  O'Shea,  15263.  Indus. 

Assoc.,  App.,  p.  665.  Stuart,  App., 
p.  678. 

the  East — Arklow,  Carysfort , App.,  p. 

664.  Dicker,  ibid. 

A coast  survey  required,  Lankester,  14486. 

Return  of  boats,  vessels,  and  fishing  population, 
App.,  p.  713,  714. 

See  also  App.,  p.  663,  et  seq.  Forster,  p.  758. 
O’Connell,  p.  759. 

Fisheries  of  Scotland  : — 

History  of,  Sankey,  9799.  Blake,  9905.  Davis, 
11496.  . Reiach , 14715. 

Fishery  Inspectors  (Dublin  Castle) : — 

List  of  places  where  deep  water  harbours  would  be 
of  importance,  App.  p.  753. 

Statement  showing  how  loans  are  issued  to  fisher- 
men under  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  the 
Sea  and  Coast  Fishery  Fund,  App.  p.  753,  768, 
769. 

FitzGerald,  Brinsley  (Secretary,  West  Kerry  Light 
Railway) : — 

Difficulty  in  getting  money  for  proposed  line, 
13731. 

Detailed  estimate  of  3rearly  traffic  between  Valencia 
Island  and  Killorglin,  13733. 

Suggested  improvements  in  system  of  tramway 
guarantee  by  the  Treasury,  13818. 

Estimated  fish  traffic  off  coast  that  would  come  over 
line,  13738. 

Character  of  fisheries  on  Kerry  coast,  13757. 

Aid  proposed  to  be  given  by  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  towards  line,  13779. 

Estimated  cost  of  line,  13797. 

FitzGerald,  Dowager  Lady  : — 

Description  of  fishery,  Valencia,  Co.  Kerry,  App.  p. 
667. 

FitzGerald,  J.  F.  Vesey,  b.l.  : — 

Memorandum  on  the  law  relating  to  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land  for  public  undertakings  in 
Ireland,  App.  p,  766. 

Flannery,  Rev.  T.  J.,  p.p. 

Description  of  Fishing  along  coast  line  of  Galway, 
App.  p.  671. 

Advocates  coast  line  railway  from  Galway  to 
Clifden,  App.  p.  762. 

Foreign  Fishermen  visiting  Iuisn  Fishing  Grounds. 
— See  under  “ Fisheries  of  Ireland.” 

Forster,  R.  C.,  f.g.s.: — 

Description  of  Irish  fisheries,  App.,  p.  758. 

Fraser,  Colonel  T.,  r.e..  c.m.g.  ; — 

Evidence  respecting  fisheries  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  14172,  App.,  p.  681. 

Desirability  of  employing  signals  in  aid  of  fisheries 
in  Clew  Bay,  14175. 
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Fraser,  Colonel  T.,  r.e.,  c.m.g. — continued. 

Need  of  light  tramways  or  railways,  14177. 

Clifden  not  a very  good  centre  for  fishing  purposes, 

Coast  line  to  Belmullet,  14183. 

Superiority  of  northern  line  to  Belmullet  over 
southern,  14189. 

Suggestions  in  connection  with  the  Westport  im- 
provement schemes,  14196. 

Advantages  of  Killary  Bay  as  a fishing  centre,  14209. 

Summary  of  railways  he  would  recommend  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  14213. 


Fraser,  S.  F.,  c.e.  : — 

Evidence  respecting  Tramways  Acts,  14318. 

Grand  Jury  a most  satisfactory  tribunal  for  con- 
sidering schemes,  14219. 

Procedure  of  Grand  J ury  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a scheme,  14224. 

Incidence  of  county  cess  since  Land  Act  of  1870 
14226. 

Tramways  Act  of  1883  has  not  benefited  the 
districts  intended,  14237. 

Raising  of  capital  for  construction  of  the  West 
Clave  line,  14239. 

Advantages  of  system  of  guaranteeing  shares, 
14250. 

Guaranteed  lines  in  Cork,  14253— in  Kerry,  14255. 

Width  of  country  affected  by  the  guarantee,  14258. 

Baronial  guarantees  in  Kerry,  14263. 

Railway  companies  have  not  used  Tramways  Act, 

Extension  of  Great  Southern  line  from  Sallins  to 
Baltinglass,  14281. 

Proposed  line  from  Tuam  to  Collooney  the  most 
important  connection  in  Ireland,  14287. 

Cases  where  a narrow  gauge  line  is  advisable,  14300. 

Board  of  Works  inspection  of  little  use,  14306. 

Desirability  of  consolidating  Irish  railways  under 
commercial  management,  14314 

Particulars  respecting  the  Ballina  and  Killala  line, 
14320.  ’ 

Fishing  grounds  off  Mayo  coast,  14325. 

Particulars  regarding  proposed  port  at  Killn.ln, 
14321,  14328. 

Proposed  line  from  Crossmolina  to  Bangor  and  on 
to  Belmullet,  14337,  14380. 

Proposed  line  from  Headford  to  Kenmare,  14344. 

Evidence  regarding  Fenit  Harbour  and  Railway 
14344,  etseq. 

Capacity  of  harbour  for  large  vessels,  14370. 

Nature  of  country  from  Belderig  Harbour  to 
Belmullet,  14381. 

Valuable  stone  quarries  at  Belderig,  14405. 

Gahan,  F.,  c.e.,  F.R.G.S.  (County  Surveyor,  South 
Donegal)  : — 

Description  of  piers.  Improvements  required  at 

Kiliybegs,  App.,  p.  722. 


Galwey,  Captain  Andrew  Knox  : — 

Class  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  take  part  chieflv  in 
fishing,  9854.  7 

Instruction  in  fishing  required,  and  how  it  could'  be 
given,  9855. 

Quantity  of  fish  on  west  coast  of  Ireland,  9864 
Fishing  places  on  Galway  and  Mayo  coasts,  9892 
Great  quantities  of  dog  fish,  9894. 

Fishing  places  on  Donegal  coast,  9895. 

Description  of  his  investigations  at  Tory  Island  • 
its  capabilities  in  regard  to  fishing  trade,  ISSSo’ 
18880. 

Proposes  erection  of  a pier  at  Carrickmannon, 

If  fishing  population  are  to  have  decked  boats,  they 
18909  1)6  trainei*  to  mana8e  them,  18885, 
Cod  and  ling  fishing  inexhaustible  to  the  north- 
18886°!  Tory  Island,  but  boats  not  suitable, 

Describes  fishing  stations  of  Donegal  coast,  18892 
18929.  ’ 

Method  of  training  at  Baltimore,  18910. 
Recommends  eight  stations  like  Baltimore  round 
Irish  coast,  18928. 

Describes  various  harbours,  their  sheltering  capa- 
bilities, etc.,  18939. 

Ardglass  one  of  the  most  important  fishing  stations 
on  east  coast,  but  no  railway  communication, 

Condition  of  Howth  Harbour,  18987. 

Garrett,  Robert  (see  Sherrard,  W.  O.) : 

Facilities  afforded  for  carriage  of  passengers  and 
goods  by  Irish  railway  companies  decidedly  in- 
sufficient, 7744. 

Third-class  carriages  in  Ireland  very  bad — by-laws 
of  companies  not  carried  out,  7744. 

Ducks,  hens,  and  pigs  sometimes  carried  by  pas- 
sengers in  third  class  carriages  as  personal 
luggage,  7744. 

Number  of  trains  insufficient,  7745. 

Examples  of  inconvenient  hours  of  train  service  on 
northern  lines,  7745. 

A station  inquired  between  Lisburn  and  Moira, 
7749. 

Mills  starved  out  at  Lisburn  by  mismanagement  of 
Great  Northern  Company,  7768. 

Examples  of  freights  from  Belfast,  7770. 

Excessive  charges  between  Belfast  and  Ballymena, 
7771.  17 

Freight  for  corn  from  Londonderry  to  Lisburn 
greater  than  from  Londonderry  to  Belfast,  7780. 
Canal  rates  between  Lisburn  and  Belfast,  7789. 

The  three  managers  of  the  Great  Northern  Company 
compete  with  one  another,  7796. 

The  management  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Plews  com- 
pared with  reference  to  freights  between  Ennis- 
killen and  Lisburn  and  Belfast,  7797. 

Water  carriage  used  between  Lisburn  and  Belfast, 
7806. 


Galway  and  Clifden  Light  Railway:— 
■^*®rnat^ve  Schemes  described,  AT  Donnell,  599] 
6064.  Price,  11596.  Perry,  11735.  Amoi,  11899 
0 Bara,  11953.  Birlett,  12087.  Me,,,  12133 
Somerville,  12179.  Fraur.  Col.,  14180.  Breen, 
18162.  Take,  19845.  O'Malley,  T.,  App.  p.  761 
Flannery  App.  p.  762.  Blake,  B.,  A„.,  p.  762 
Cost  of,  Nolan,  9988.  Ward,  A.  15849 
Description  of,  M'Donnell,  5991.  Barrington 
15287.  Ward,  A.,  15895.  Lawder,  16225. 
■traffic  en  route— Monaghan,  11927. 

Area  of  taxation,  Townsend,  11614 

Necessity  of,  M Donnell,  6066.  O'Hara,  11953. 

1981 G'  Young,  W,  App.,  p.  697. 
fcdiould  be  on  broad  gauge,  Doherty,  W.  J.,  13962 
Why  rejected  by  Privy  Council,  Kaye,  10141. 


General  amalgamation  of  railways  would  be 
dangerous  without  Government  control  in  shape 
of  Railway  Commission  or  otherwise,  7812. 

An.  appeal  to  the  present  Railway  Commis- 
sioner's too  expensive,  7814. 

Extension  from  Lisburn  to  Ballinahincli  required, 
7822. 

Would  have  Railway  Commission  in  Ireland  with 
similar  power's  to  those  given  in  America  by  sect. 

1 3 of  Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  7823. 

Gauge  : — 

Broad  and  Narrow,  discussed — 

Ryan,  7426,  13S70.  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8402. 

Hutchinson,  88S0.  O’Hara,  11967.  Wil- 

kinson, 14802.  Dillon,  15727.  Lawder, 
16251.  Barton,  J.,  16376. 
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Gauge — continued. 

Unbroken,  desirable,  Byrne , 8109.  Murphy,  11'. 3 f., 
,8595.  Harland,  8706.  Grierson,  10634.  Walsh,  F., 
13726.  Barton,  J.,  16479.  Butler,  16580.  Hum- 
phries, 17291. 

Broad,  in  favour  of,  Eason,  6642.  Findlay , 9427. 
Cotton,  10812.  Tatlow,  11040._  O'Hara,  11967. 
Sellout , 14801.  Humphreys,  17289.  Roberts , 
17561.  Colville,  17890.  Greene,  18133.  3Iaun- 
sell,  18292.  Pirrie,  19906. 

Narrow,  in  favour  of,  McDonnell,  5964.  Holt,  9694. 
Downes,  11227.  Doherty,  W.  J.,  13938.  Wilkin- 
son, 14816.  Barton,  J.  G.,  16515.  Stewart, 
18694.  Evans,  App.  p.  694. 

Irish  gauge  expensive,  Marum,  8275. 

Cost  of  changing  gauge,  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8595. 
Dawson,  17111. 

Description  of  rolling  stock  for  narrow  gauge,  Ryan , 


Gillan,  William  (Pilot,  Sligo) 

Describes  the  difficulties  in  way  of  fishing  boats 
getting  up  to  Sligo  at  present,  12446. 


Gillespie,  Thomas,  and  Morton,  John  (Town  Com- 
missioners of  Banbridge) : — 

Great  Northern  Kailway  management  very  unsatis- 
factory, 6683. 

Have  a monopoly  and  relatively  high  charges, 
6684. 


Failed  to  make  extension  from  Ballyroney  to 
Dundrum,  6686,  6780. 

Fares  from  Banbridge  to  Newry,  6695. 

Great  Northern  Railway  rates,  6701 — from  Glasgow 
to  Banbi-idge,  6714. 

Rise  in  passenger  fares  from  Belfast  to  Banbridge, 
6730.  ° 

Rates  for  hay  and  grass  seeds,  6739,  6748,  6791. 

Rates  from  Ballymena,  6760. 

Belfast  goods  sent  to  Sligo  via  Glasgow  owing  to 
bad  railway  management,  6782. 

Rates  from  Banbridge  to  Dublin  for  grass  seed. 


Government  control  of  railways  desirabll,  6814. 
Would  have  a permanent  Railway  Commission 
sitting  in  Ireland,  6821. 

Through  rates  to  south  of  Ireland  not  given  by 
Great  Northern,  6829. 

Complaints  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  management,  6831. 
Extension  of  railway  from  Banbridge  to  Dundrum 
more  desirable  than  to  Newry,  6834. 


Gilliland,  George  Knox  (with  Mr.  John  Cooke, 
Derry  Harbour  Board)  : — 

Objections  to  erection  of  a fishery  pier  at  Magilligan 
Point,  13285.  ° b 

A pier  might  be  made  near  Greencastle,  13291. 
Falling  off  in  turbot  fishing,  13307. 


Gillooly,  Bishop  : — 

Sligo  as  a fishery  centre ; a pier  should  be  erected 
at  Raughly,  App.,  p.  763. 


Goods  Traffic — See  under  “ Traffic,  Goods.” 


Gordon,  Alexander — continued. 

Has  through  bookings  to  Dublin  and  300  stations 
in  England,  18386. 

English  and  Irish  classification  should  be  alike, 
18399. 

Financial  history  of  extension  lines,  18403. 

Revenue  from  traffic  of  extension  lines  insufficient, 
18405. 

Competition  by  Clyde  steamers,  18418. 

Traffic  of  branch  lines  tends  to  swell  that  of  main 
line  where  expenses  are  less  than  50  per  cent., 
18471. 

Schull  and  Skibbereen  branch  an  unfortunate  one, 
being  a narrow  gauge,  18477. 

Tramways  should  be  same  gauge  as  railways, 
18478. 

Trouble  and  delay  in  transhipping  cattle,  18489. 

Evidence  as  to  rates  and  transit  of  fish,  18492, 
et  seq. 

Suggestions  as  to  method  of  improving  fishing  in- 
dustry, 18559,  18573. 

By  reduction  of  rate  of  carriage  from  fishing 
station,  connection  of  railways  at  Cork,  and  con- 
nection of  piers,  18589. 

Great  value  of  the  southern  fisheries,  18559. 

Cost  of  railway  extension  to  fishery  piers  so  as  tc 
form  unbroken  communication,  18599. 

Estimates,  cost  of  connecting  the  two  railways  at 
Cork  at  £45,000,  18562. 

Interest  of  London  and  North  Western  Railway  to 
let  all  the  fish  go  to  Milford  from  Baltimore 
18571. 

124  steamers  left  Baltimore  in  1887  laden  with 
fish,  and  98  left  Kinsale,  18571. 

Prices  of  fish  at  stations  when  caught,  and  retail 
price  in  London,  18583. 

Impresses  on  Commissioners  the  importance  of  assist- 
ance being  given  to  fisheries  in  Ireland,  and  of 
perfecting  means  of  conveyance  from  fishery 
piers  to  centres  of  consumption,  18588,  Ann., 
p.  752. 

Amount  of  wealth  that  would  thereby  be  poured 
into  the  country,  ibid. 

Describes  curing  establishment  at  Castletown, 18608. 

Has  made  through  rates  for  fish  to  interior  of 
Ireland,  to  encourage  consumption  in  Ireland, 
18613. 

Tabular  statement  showing  saving  that  might  be 
effected  if  Government  took  over  control  of  Irish 
railways,  App.,  p.  752. 

Government  Aid  : — 

Necessity  of,  for  extensions,  fisheries,  &c. — Eason, 
6640.  O'Hara,  11982.  Slattery,  15091.  Ward  A., 
15807.  Boyd,  L.,  1 6646.  Tuke,  19816.  Pirrie, 
19886.  Smith,  p.  439.— See  also  App.,  p.  664-701. 

Government  Control  of  Railways — See  under 

“Railways,  Ireland.” 

Grainey,  P.  (Chief  Boatman,  Coastguard,  Malin- 
more)  : 

Good  fishing  off  Rathlin  O’Beirne  Island,  &c, 
App.,  p.  727. 


Gordon.  AxkandSr  (General  Manager  of  the  Cork 

and  Bandon  Railway  Comjiany)  : 

Gives  evidence  as  to  train  service,  return  tickets, 
efforts  to  convenience  the  public,  fares,  market 
tickets,  mail  trains,  18328,  18377,  18394. 

No  reu  action  m fares  since  they  were  fixed  in  1873 
18364.  ’ 

Has  through  bookings  for  tourists  with  neighbour 
companies,  but  not  for  ordinary  passengers. 

Explains  why  third  class  return  tickets  are  on 
higher  scale  than  firs!  and  second,  18382. 


Grand  J ury — See  under  “ Tramways  or  Light  Rail- 
ways.” 

Greene,  George  William  (Secretary  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company)  : 

Passenger  fares  based  on  toll  clauses,  17944. 

Have  only  about  forty  season  ticket  holders,  a 
third  of  whom  are  school  children,  17960. 

Falling  off  of  passenger  traffic  owing  to  dimin- 
ished population,  17975. 

Description  of  rolling  stock,  17994. 

Parent  line  should  make  extensions  if  traffic  would 
pay,  18132. 
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Greene,  George  William — continued. 

Particulars  as  to  interchange  of  traffic  and  of 
branch  lines,  18136,  18145. 

Tract  of  country  between  Ballina  and  Castlebar 
and  .Roscommon  and  Sligo  a poor  country,  in 
want  of  railway  accommodation,  18143. 

History  of  certain  extension  lines,  18144. 

GreenhilL,  John  (Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce)  ;— 

Passenger  fares  in  Ireland  too  high,  8742. 

Rise  in  excursion  tickets  from  Belfast  to  Killarney 
this  year,  8749. 

Difference  in  classification  of  goods  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  8752. 

Great  difficulty  in  getting  through  rates  from  one 
Irish  tow  n to  another,  8774. 

Classification  books  in  Ireland  not  available  to 
public,  8781. 

Sometimes  the  through  rates  given  are  merely  the 
local  rates  added  together,  8785. 

Mileage  rates  an  exploded  idea,  8806. 

Insufficient  notice  of  change  of  rates  given,  8816. 

Example  of  illegal  rates  (about  Parliamentary  maxi- 
mum) charged,  8816. 

Would  desire  to  have  railways  amalgamated  in 
Ireland  with  proper  control,  8831. 

Cross-channel  through  rates  work  much  against 
local  traders  and  manufacturers  in  Ireland,  8837. 

Greenore  influence  injurious,  8856. 

Present  rates  and  charges  tend  to  restrict  traffic  in 
Ireland,  8871. 


Grierson,  James  (General  Manager  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  of  England)  : — 

Difficulty  in  getting  evidence  that  fish  are  some- 
times thrown  overboard  for  want  of  accommoda- 
tion, 10541. 

Arrangements  on  Great  Western  Railway  for  car- 
riage of  fish  from  Milford  to  London,  special 
service  required,  10544. 

Amalgamation  of  small  lines  by  Waterford  and 
Limerick  by  advice  and  aid  of  Great  Western 
Company,  10551. 

Mileage^ and  capital  of  the  Great  Western  Company, 

Upwards  of  114  lines  amalgamated  to  form  the 
Great  W estern  Company,  10561. 

Total  capital,  number  of  working  companies,  and  of 
directors  of  Irish  railways,  10563. 

Management  of  the  London  North  Western,  or 
Midland,  or  Great  Western,  more  difficult  than 
would  be  the  management  of  all  the  Irish  lines 
put  together,  10574. 

Difficulties  of  State  management  of  railways,  10577. 

No  comparison  between  the  management  of  a rail- 
way and  of  the  Post  Office,  10588. 

State  management  of  Belgium  railways  very  fair, 


Amalgamation  of  Irish  railways  with  State  control 
would  be  very  advantageous,  10592. 

Negotiations  for  an  agreement  between  Waterford 
and  Limerick  and  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railwa;ys— final  agreement  with  Great  Western 
of  England,  10594. 

Through  rates  from  Irish  to  English  companies 
usually  depend  on  mileage,  10601. 

Amalgamations  on  Waterford  and  Limerick  system 
not  satisfactorily  arranged,  10611. 

Question  of  light  railways  and  tramways,  10623. 

Lines  should  be  at  start  well  laid  down,  10629. 

Break  of  gauge  very  undesirable— example  from 
Great  Western  line,  10634— especially  as  regards 
cattle  traffic,  10639. 

Hoy  fish  is  brought  from  west  of  Ireland  to 
England,  10645. 


Guarantee : — 

Capital ; how  it  should  be  raised,  M‘Donnell  6046 
Armstrong , 6192.  Doherty , R.  H.,  6332.  ,W„ 
Ryan'  J387.  O'  Hagan,! 576.  Musgmve 
7987.  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8551.  Findlay,  9359 
Kaye,  10136.  Birkelt,  12097.  Sellon,  I4753 
Thompson,  16113.  Tube,  19849.  Pirrie,  19887 
Morris,  19920.  Appendix— Liller,  p.  G9l' 

O’Conor  Don,  p.  695.  Dillon,  p.  695. 

difficulty  of  raising,  M‘ Donnell,  6042.  Arm- 
strong, 6218.  Carvill,  6246.  Doherty,  R.  p 
6323.  MCrum,  6877.  M'Kay,  7196.  Ryan 
7335.  Musgrave,  7894.  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8569 
Montgomery,  10078.  Inchiquin,  10088.  Pnce 
11631.  Henry,  11704.  FitzGerald,  13731.  Dillon 
J.,  15749.  Ward,  A.,  15810.  Laivder,  16235 
Williams,  17433. 

State  guarantee  should  be  direct,  M‘Crum,  689*> 
Downes,  11297.  O’Hara,  11970.  Birhett,  12097 
Wilkinson,  14753.  Dorman,  15705.  Doherty 
tq-ov’  1G1*2,  Mur  land,  16838.  Stewart ’ 

l8797-  Appendix  -.—Rowan,  p.  692.  Mayo  Grand 
Jury,  p.  692.  Roscommon  Grand  Jury,  p.  693 
O’Conor  Don,  p.  693.  Redington,  p.  698. 

Opposed  to  baronial,  Eason,  6649.  Musgrave,  7976 
Marum,  8286.  O' Doherty,  9114.  Biggar,  9302^ 
Laivder,  16329.  Appendix: — Evans,  p.  694. 

System  in  India,  O’Hagan,  7579.  Lavjder,  16337 
Doherty,  W.  J.,  16113. 


Haire,  Bobert  (County  Surveyor,  Co.  Donegal) : 

Description  of  piers,  App.,  p.  723. 

Description  of  fishing  industry  ou  coasts  of  Sli"0 
Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  and  Down,  App.,° p! 


Hamilton,  James  (Secretary  to  Wicklow  Harbour 
Commissioners) : — 

Description  of  Wicklow  Harbour  and  fishin" 

App.,  p.  663. 

Hamilton,  J.  P.,  q.c.  (Recorder  of  Cork)  :— 
Describes  fishing  off  Donegal  west  coast,  App.,  p. 


Hammond,  William  (Burton  Port,  Co.  Donegal) 

Foreign  boats  fishing  off  Donegal  coast,  12898. 

Nature  and  quantity  of  fish  off  Donegal  coast, 
12905.  ° 

Describes  an  experimental  trip  to  search  for  fishin" 
banks,  12907.  0 

Injury  done  by  dog  fish,  12910. 

Thinks  Government  should  send  out  vessel  to  search 
for  banks,  12918. 

Good  fishing  ground  around  Tory  Island,  12923. 

How  fish  are  now  sent  to  market  from  west  coast  of 
Donegal,  12929. 

Places  where  piers  are  required  near  Burton  Port, 
12933. 

Thinks  too  much  money  was  expended  in  some 
places  under  the  Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours 
^of  1883,  12949 — for  example,  Aranmore, 

Population  and  areas  of  districts  around  Burton 
Port,  12954. 

Describes  railway  he  would  advocate,  12955. 

Fiscal  burdens  on  coast  district  of  Donegal,  12965. 

Difficulty  at  present  in  getting  a market  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  12970. 

Average  rent  of  holdings  about  £2,  12972. 

How  sites  of  fishery  piers  have  been  selected,  12978. 

Describes  fishing  off  west  coast  of  Donegal,  Ann., 
p.  676.  0 " 


Rates  charged  for  carriage  offish,  10654. 

Rates  of  carriage,  prices  and  weights  of  Kinsale  fis 
10668.  App.  p.  737. 

Rates  for  fish  bring  in  a return  smaller  per  tra: 
mile  than  for  other  goods,  10672. 


Harbours  and  Piers  : — 

Required  or  described  (arranged  in  order  adopted  in 
the  Report). 

General— see  App.,  p.  663,  et  seq.  Sanhey,  p.  704— 
712.  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  p.  753-755. 
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Harbours  and  Piers. — continued. 

Greystones  (Co.  Wicklow),  Earle,  15953. 

Arklow  (Co.  Wicklow),  Sankey,  10010.  Manning, 
App.,  p.  731. 

BalHnacourty  (Co.  Waterford),  O'Shea,  15280. 

O'Malley,  17640.  Carbery,  18814. 

Dungai-van  (Co.  Waterford),  Sandeman,  10524. 
Stuart,  App.,  p.  G80. 

Ardmore  (Co.  Waterford),  Sandeman,  10524. 

Stuart,  App.,  p.  680. 

Kinsale  (Co.  Cork),  Manning,  19624. 

Schull  (Co.  Cork),  Downes,  11203. 

Roche’s  Point  (Co.  Cork),  Fermoy,  11375.  Sanders , 
11381. 

. Fenit  (Co.  Kerry),  Fraser,  Col.,  14344.  Eewson, 
19640. 

Castlemaine  (Co.  Kerry),  Eewson,  16986. 
Carrigakolt  (Co.  Clare),  Doherty,  IF.  J.,  14022. 
Roundstone  (Co.  Galway),  Perry,  11783. 

Killenaran  (Co.  Galway),  Curtin , 12079. 

Cleggan  (Co.  Galway ),  Perry,  11773. 

Inishlyre  (Co.  Galway),  Appendix,  Brady,  p.  755. 

Woodger,  p.  756  ; also  p.  756-7. 

Several  in  Co.  Galway,  Nolan,  9973.  Perry,  11761. 
Eazel,  11872.  O' Ear  a,  12008.  Curtin,  12053. 
Somerville , 12190.  Brady,  19355. 

Rosminna  (Co.  Mayo),  Coioan,  14094. 

Lackan  (Co.  Mayo),  M‘Donnell,  5935. 

West  Coast,  MlDonnell,  5925.  Nolan,  9983. 

Booth,  12247.  Ward,  J.  E.,  18033. 

Tnishcrone  (Co.  Sligo),  M Donnell,  5942. 

Sligo,  Rosses  Point  and  Raughley,  Booth,  12215. 
Feeble,  12309.  Lalor,  12338.  Jones,  12376. 
Eenry,  12399.  Tighe,  12413.  MDoughlin, 
12413.  Gillan,  12446.  Midleton,  12497.  Coch- 
rane, 12613.  Ward,  J.  E.,  18055.  Appendix  ; 
Cherry,  p.  325.  Gillooly,  p.  763.  Tighe,  p. 
763. 

Ballyshannon  (Co.  Donegal),  Crawford,  13225. 
Teelin  (Co.  Donegal),  Musgrave,  7959.  Sinclair, 
10721.  Doherty,  W.  J.,  14004. 

Magheragallen  (Co.  Donegal),  Earl,  19968. 
Carrickmannon  (Co.  Donegal),  Galwey,  18866. 
Lenan  Head  (Co.  Donegal),  Maguire,  13185. 

Culdaff  (Co.  Donegal),  iPGlinchy,  13213. 

Buncrana,  Colquhoun,  p.  360. 

In  Co.  Donegal,  Arran,  4467.  O’Doherty,  9151. 
Sinclair,  10722.  Pearson,  12855.  Eammond, 
12933.  Todd,  13123.  Colquhoun,  13210.  Craw- 
ford, 13316.  Doherty,  IF.  J.,  14086.  Manning, 
19553.  Appendix : Earte,  p.  746.  Doherty, 
W.  J.,  p.  749.  Leitrim,  p.  760.  Earhin,  p.  761. 
Magilligan  (Co.  Londonderry),  Macrory,  13123. 
Leeke,  13133.  M‘Cormack,  13183.  Gilliland, 
13283. 

Greencastle  (Co.  Antrim),  Gilliland,  13271. 

Ardglass  (Co.  Down),  Sankey,  9847.  Kelly,  11050. 
Doherty,  IF.  J.,  13983.  Galwey,  18965.  Main, 
IF.,  19099.  Manning,  19597,  App.,  p.  729. 
Clogher  Head  (Co.  Louth),  Doherty,  IF.  J.,  14050. 
Thompson , 16007. 

Howth  (Co.  Dublin),  Boyd,  Judge,  13586.  Manning, 
App.,  p.  730. 

On  Eastern  Coast,  Manning,  19640. 

Statistics  of,  Sankey,  9755. 

Control  of,  Sankey,  10026.  Brady,  10488. 
Construction  of,  Nolan , 9978.  Manning,  19594. 
Details  of  several,  Gakwey,  18939.  Manning,  19603. 
Expenditure  on,  Blake,  9920.  Eammond,  12949. 
Brooke,  13643.  Doherty,  IF.  J.,  14062.  Eeiach, 
14629.  Tuke,  19S16. 

Selection  of  sites,  Sankey,  10024.  Sandeman, 
10518.  Eammond,  12978..  Brooke,  13466. 
Doherty , W.  J.,  14009.  Brady,  10426,  19297. 
Hai-bours  of  Refuge,  App.,  p.  715. 

Tolls,  App.,  p.  716. 

Reports  of  County  Surveyors  on,  App.,  p,  718-724. 
Memoranda  of  District  Engineers  on  piera  and 
fishing  grounds,  App.,  p.  724—728. 


Harkin,  Wm.  (Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Milford 
Steam  Milling  Co.)  : — 

Necessity  of  certain  piers  in  co.  Donegal,  App , 
p.  761. 

Harland,  Sir  Edward,  Bart.  (Chairman  of  the 
Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners)  : — 

The  amalgamation  of  the  northern  lines  not,  as  far 
as  goods  traffic  is  concerned,  an  advantage  to 
Belfast,  8674. 

Opening  of  Greenore  by  London  North  Western 
line  has  drawn  oft'  traffic  from  Belfast,  as  the 
Great  Northern  Company  have  an  agreement 
which  induces  them  to  send  traffic  that  way, 
8675. 

Railway  companies  in  Ireland  absurdly  numerous, 
and  more  amalgamation  required,  8680. 

Example  of  want  of  amalgamation  in  difficulty  of 
getting  from  Belfast  to  Galway,  8680. 

Much  time  is  wasted  at  stations,  8688. 

Want  of  quotations  for  through  rates,  8694. 

Too  heavy  rolling  stock  put  on  light  rails ; this  leads 
to  much  expense  for  repairs,  8704. 

Disadvantages  of  break  of  gauge,  8706. 

Rails  along  Belfast  quays  not  suited  for  through 
traffic,  8724. 

A cheap  form  of  Railway  Commission  required  in 
Ireland,  8733. 

Harney,  P.  (General  Merchant) ; — 

In  favour  of  a railway  from  Waterford  to  Dunmore, 
15246. 

Gives  evidence  as  to  traffic  between  the  two  places, 
15249-53. 

Hart,  Ernest  ; — 

Illustrates  the  present  difficulties  and  cost  of  transit 
with  regard  to  railway  connexions  in  West 
Donegal,  19950. 

The  railway  question  with  regard  to  Donegal  is 
communication  by  sea,  19967. 

Advantages  of  a pier  at  Magheragallen,  19968, 
19980. 

Description  of  the  district  (a  congested  one)  which 
would  be  thus  benefited,  19969,  19986. 

Proposes  a light  railway  from  Letterkenny  to  pro- 
posed piei-,  19978. 

Cost  of  telegraphic  message  from  London  to  Gwee- 
dore  is  15s. ; goods  cost  <£G  a ton  to  convey  them 
to  London,  the  same  price  as  to  Bombay  or 
America,  19994-5. 

Steamer  rates  very  high,  there  being  no  competition, 
19996. 

Difficulties  and  cost  of  transit  prohibitive  on  indus- 
tries of  Donegal ; people  industrious  and  anxious 
to  work,  19996-7. 

Harte,  William,  c.e.  (County  Surveyor  of  North 
Donegal) 

Proposed  evidence  on  railways  and  tramways  in 
Ireland,  12742. 

History  of  railway  extensions  and  fishery  piers,  co. 
Donegal,  App.,  p.  741, 

Hazell,  Thomas  (Cashel,  county  Galway)  : — 

Describes  piers  and  fisheries  off  Galway  coast, 
outside  Galway  Bay,  11872. 

Description  of  fish  off’  coast,  1 1 909. 

Difficulty  in  getting  fish  to  market,  11914. 

Want  of  railway  through  Connemara,  11920. 

Henry,  C.  J.,  Sligo  : — 

Fishing  off  Sligo  coast  at  present  unworkable, 
owing  to  want  of  harbour  accommodation,  12399. 
Increase  of  late  years  in  the  sand  banks,  12400. 
Distance  by  road  from  Raughley  to  Sligo,  12407. 

° D 
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Henry,  Ebenezer  Walker  (a  London  Merchant); — 
Has  been  connected  with  three  or  four  proposed 
lines  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  11690. 

Difficulty  in  raising  capital,  11704. 

Henry,  William  (a  Director  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company)  ; — 

In  favour  of  railway  amalgamation  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  if  it  could  be  done  on  fair 
terms,  17600. 

Herdman,  Emerson  Tennant  (Sion  Mills) 

In  favour  of  State  control  of  Irish  railways;  suggests 
certain  tramway  lines ; Tramways  Act  a failure, 
App.,  p.  698. 

Hewson,  George  (Director  of  the  Rathkeale  and 
Newcastle  Railway  Company) : — 

How  the  railway  from  Listowel  to  Tralee  was 
initiated,  16869. 

Necessity  of  a small  extension  to  Penit  Pier  and  of 
grant  of  £10,000,  16870,  16926. 

Shows  how  fish  traffic  will  be  greatly  improved, 

Contract  for  harbour  £85,000,  16891. 

Total  cost  to  the  present  for  harbour  and  pier, 
£95,000,  16903. 

Regulations  as  to  harbour  tolls,  16914. 

Opposition  at  first  of  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  to  effect  a junction  with  the  line  from 
Tralee  to  Newcastle,  16931. 

Thus  causing  £10,000  to  be  spent  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  avoided,  16934. 

Power  of. other  lines  to  run  to  Fenit  Pier,  16945. 
Deficiencies  of  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  in 
regard  to  facilities  for  traffic,  16959. 

In  favour  of  a fusion  of  railway  interests,  16961. 
And  of  a Central  Government  Board,  16964. 
Advantages  of  projected  light  line  from  Listowel  to 
Ballybunion,  which  was  opposed  by  interested 
parties,  16966-82.  . 

Describes  Castlemaine  Harbour  and  Pier,  16986. 

Hewson,  Rev.  Henry,  p.r.,  v.f.  : 

Description  of  fishing  off  Bclmullet,  countv  Mavo, 
App.,  p.  673.  J 

Hilliard,  D.  K (Solicitor) 

Description  of  Kilrush  fishery,  county  Clare,  Ann 

p.  668. 

Hill,  J ohn  (County  Surveyor,  county  Clare)  : 

Description  of  several  piers,  App.,  p.  720. 

Hodgson,  Edward  Matthew  ' (Wholesale  Druggist 
and  Oil  Manufacturer)  ; — 

Unfair  preference  rates  for  linseed  oil  in  favour  of 
Liverpool  as  compared  with  Dublin,  8165. 
Railway  company  will  not  make  siding  for  the  con- 
venience of  mills,  8190. 

High  rates  on  Midland  for  oil  of  vitriol,  8202. 
Railways  will  not  carry  benzoline,  8203. 

English  railways  adopt  the  flashing  point  test  for 
similar  articles,  8209. 

Benzoline  very  dangerous— how  it  is  produced  and 
where,  8211. 

Irish-grown  linseed  not  profitable,  8224. 

In  favour  of  amalgamation  and  Government  super- 
vision of  Irish  lines,  8227. 

Want  of  unison  in  present  management,  8235. 

Horan,  J oiin  (County  Surveyor,  county  Limerick) : 

Description  of  Glin  pier,  App.,  p.  719. 

Humphreys,  S.  B.  (Manager  of  the  Sligo,  Leitrim, 

and  Northern  Counties  Railway) : 

Description  of  line  ; total  receipts  in  1886, 
3,688,  which  is  absorbed  in  working;  pavs 
no  dividend,  17173-92.  } 


Humphreys,  S.  B. — continued. 

Total  cost  of  line,  £300,000,  exclusive  of  rolling 
stock,  which  is  hired,  17261-7.  ° 

Has  through  booking  arrangements  with  the  Great 
Northern  line,  but  not  with  the  Midland 
17193. 

But  traffic  not  such  as  to  justify  a system  of  thronri. 

booking,  17209.  h 

Cattle  walked  to  his  station  at  Collooney  from 
Boyle  and  district,  because  the  Midland  Com- 
pany  would  not  give  facilities,  17222,  17233. 
Unfriendly  relations  with  the  lines  on  each  side 
17248. 

Particulars  as  to  description  and  destination  of 
goods  traffic,  17250-2. 

No  baronial  or  county  guarantee  for  the  £50  000 
stock,  which  is  guaranteed  by  proprietors  of  pro- 
perty through  which  the  line  passes,  17270. 
Describes  train  service,  fares,  excursions,  traffic- 
immense  number  of  market  people  carried  • 
booking  arrangements,  rolling  stock,  17277  ’ 
17285. 

Through  rates  for  goods  ai-e  in  operation  with 
Great  Northern  Railway,  17285. 

Authorized  classification  adopted,  17285. 

Intended  light  railway  from  Collooney  to  Clare- 
morris  would  be  a great  benefit ; his  line  willing 
to  work  it,  17286-96. 

A break  of  gauge  necessitates  transhipment  of 
cattle,  and  injury  to  the  beasts,  17291. 

Hutchinson,  Major-General  Charles  Scrope 
(Board  of  Trade  Railway  Inspector)  ; — 
Tramways  Act  of  1883  not  used  by  existing  railway 
companies,  8877. 

To  encourage  construction,  money  should  be  lent  to 
companies  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  8877. 
Arguments  for  and  against  having  light  railways 
with  broad  gauge,  8880,  8883. 

No  limits  as  to  gradients  laid  down,  8902. 
Description  of  the  Schull  and  Slcibbereen  line, 
known  as  the  West  Car  berry  Light  Railway- 
causes  of  its  failure,  8906. 

Character  of  light  railways  and  tramways  adopted 
in  Ireland,  8915. 

Victoria  Bridge  Tramway,  8928. 

Limit  of  speed  under  Tramways  Act,  8933. 

Saving  in  rolling  stock  where  line  is  worked  as  part 
of  continuous  system,  8940. 

W eight  of  rolling  stock  and  character  of  rails, 
8948,  8962 — bridges  and  level  crossings,  8971. 
Refers  to  Stranorlar  and  Drumininin  line,  the 
Ballymena  and  Larne  line,  and  the  Londonderry 
and  Lough  Swilly  line,  8948,  8952. 

Procedure  with  regard  to  works  proposed  under 
Tramways  Acts,  8957. 

System  adopted  on  Clogher  Valley  line  of  guarding 
places  where  line  joined  thejiublic  road  with  the 
use  of  gates,  8975. 

Interlocking  required  on  Clogher  Valley  line,  8979. 
Break  power  on  trains,  8982. 

Nothing  to  prevent  broad  gauge  tramways  from 
being  run  on  public  roads,.  9004. 

Description  of  the  Wisbeach  Tramway  in  England, 
9010. 

Relative  weights  of  narrow  gauge  and  broad  gauge 
waggons,  9023. 


Inchiquin,  Lord : — 

Area  proposed  to  guarantee  West  Clare  line,  10083. 

Amount  of  capital  sought  for  excessive,  10097. 

The  Grand  Jury  an  unsatisfactory  body  to  decide  on 
tramway  schemes,  10101. 

Too  many  boards  of  directors  on  Irish  railways, 
10108. 

Would  approve  of  a general  amalgamation  of  the 
railways,  with  one  commercial  body  to  superintend 
the  whole,  10110. 
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Inglis,  John  Malcolm  (Coal  and  Iron  Merchant, 
Dublin) : — 

Objections  to  present  system  of  Irish  railway  organi- 
zation, 7143. 

Would  favour  large  powerful  companies  with  com- 
plete systems,  and  with  competition  if  possible, 
7143. 

Desires  consolidation  of  Irish  railways  under  Govern- 
ment control,  7145. 

Advantages  of  Government  control  as  regards  making 
of  extensions,  7150. 

Does  not  see  how  Government  could  acquire  control 
except  by  purchase,  7154. 

Need  of  having  connection  between  Dublin  railway 
systems,  7158. 

Same  objection  exists  in  large  English  cities,  7164. 
Want  of  enterprise  and  of  encouragement  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  on  part  of  Irish  railways, 

7m. 

Irish  mileage  rates  compared  with  English  and 
Scotch,  7176. 

Long-distance  traffic  not  encouraged  by  special  rates, 
7183. 

Irish  companies  carry  coal  only  at  owner’s  risk,  and 
will  not  weigh  it,  7183.  Great  Southern  and 
W estera  Company  an  exception,  7184. 

Want  of  encouragement  to  passenger  traffic  on, 
Kingstown  line  owing  to  want  of  competition  and 
of  unity  of  management,  7186. 

Irish  companies  do  not  attempt  to  make  a traffic  by 
giving  facilities,  7189.  IIow  this  can  be  done 
illustrated  by  example  of  Dublin  Tramway  Com- 
pany, 7189. 

Short-distance  traffic  not  cultivated  by  Irish  com- 
panies, 7189. 

Irish  fares  high  as  compared  with  English,  7190. 

Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Eund  : — 

See  under  “ Loans  to  Fishermen.” 

Jackson,  Nat.  (County  Surveyor,  co.  Cork) : — 
Description  of  several  piers;  recommends  a small 
harbour  on  south  side  of  Cape  Clear,  App.  p. 
719. 

Jones,  C.  B.  (County  Surveyor,  co.  Sligo)  ? — 
Description  of  piers,  App.  p.  722. 

Jones,  Charles  Gore,  j.p.,  Sligo: — 

Nature  and  quantity  of  fish  to  be  caught  off  coast  of 
Sligo,  12376. 

Necessity  for  an  improved  pier  or  harbour  at 
Raughley,  12381,  12396. 

Sand  rapidly  filling  in  along  the  coast,  1 2384. 

Kaye,  Sir  William,  ll.d.,  q.c.  (Assistant  Under 
Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council)  : — 
Tramways  : — • 

Procedure  and  principles  adopted  by  Privy 
Council  in  dealing  -with  proposed  lines,  10119, 
10124. 

Applications  lodged  with  Piivy  Council,  38  in 
number,  10122 — out  of  these  18  were  passed, 
10123. 

Composition  of  Privy  Council  Committees  before 
which  schemes  came,  10125. 

Suggested  simplification  of  procedure  in  having 
schemes  confirmed,  10131. 

Difficulties  and  expenses  of  present  system  illus- 
trated by  case  of  Cork  and  Coachford  Tramway, 
10133. 

Suggested  substitute  for  Grand  Jury  in  dealing 
with  these  cases,  10135. 

Method  in  which  the  guarantee  is  raised,  a blot  on 
the  Act,  10136. 

Proposed  Galway  and  Clifden  line — why  rejected 
by  Privy  Council,  10141. 


Kaye,  Sir  William,  ll.d.,  <j.c. — continued. 

Tramways — continued. 

Inability  of  Privy  Council  to  remedy  defect  in  pre- 
sentment, illustrated  by  county  Cork  cases, 
10144. 

The  form  in  which  each  case  comes  before  the 
Privy  Council,  10150. 

The  sanction  of  four  bodies  necessary  in  case  of  an 
opposed  scheme,  10160. 

Examples  of  cases  rejected  by  Privy  Council, 
although  no  opposition,  10163,  10166,  10167. 
Details  of  ten  cases  passed  by  Privy  Council, 
10171. 

Reasons  why  the  Castlecomer  line  was  rejected, 
10173. 

An  abandonment  order  may  be  obtained,  10175.. 
Deposit  made  by  promoters  of  a scheme,  10181. 
Suggested  improvement  in  method  of  giving 
guarantee,  10192. 

Unless  line  is  continued  as  a working  concern  the 
Treasury  is  not  bound  to  pay  guarantee,  10194. 

Keating,  Henry  : — 

Description  of  fishing  industry  on  coasts  of  Cork 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  App.  p.  725. 

Keeble,  Captain  James  (Harbour  Master,  Sligo)  : — 
Detailed  statement  with  regard  to  improvements 
required  at  Sligo  Harbour,  12309.  Piers  at 
Raughley,  ibid. 

Kelly,  Richard  Wood  (Chairman  Belfast  and 
County  Down  Railway  Company),  also  Mr. 
Milliken,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Tatlow,  Gene- 
ral Manager  : — 

Constitution  of  Belfast  and  County  Down  Com- 
pany-Acts of  Parliament,  10903. 
Amalgamations  that  have  taken  place,  10909, 
Passenger  rates  charged,  10918. 

Summer  excursion  facilities,  10922. 

Not  many  complaints  from  public,  10935. 

Improved  management  leading  to  increased  divi- 
dend, 10937. 

Nature  of  country  through  which  line  passes,  10945. 
Proposed  extension  from  Downpatrick  to  Ardglass, 
10960 — cost  of  such  a line,  10967. 

Proposed  extension  to  Portaferry,  10975. 

Question  of  general  amalgamation  of  Irish  rail- 
ways, 10990. 

Number  of  independent  Boards  of  Directors  in 
Ireland,  11005. 

Amalgamations  of  northern  lines  have  proved 
beneficial,  11017. 

Road  competition,  11026. 

Summary  of  accounts  of  company  since  1875 
11033. 

Objects  to  narrow  gauge  lines,  11040. 

Table  of  the  boats  engaged  each  year  from  1874  to 
1886  on  Ardglass  herring  fishery,  11050. 

Kemp,  D.  C.  (Belfast  Harbour  Commissioner,  and 
representative  of  the  Barrow  Steam  Navigation 
Company) ; — 

No  through  rates  for  live  stock  to  English  markets 
via  Belfast,  8841. 

Difficulty  in  making  through  rates  for  cattle,  8842. 
London  North  Western  Railway  has  got  agents  in 
cattle  districts,  8850. 

Diversion  of  North  of  Ireland  traffic  from  Belfast 
to  Greenore  because  of  agreement  between 
London  North  Western  and  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland  Companies,  9032,  9044. 

Gives  instances  of  management — of  undue  prefer- 
ence— which  results  in  injustice  to  Belfast 
9046.  ’ 

Notice  drawn  up  by  traffic  manager  on  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  Railway  prescribing  that 
unconsigned  traffic  should  go  bv  Greenore  9096 
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Keogh,  David  : — 

As  to  revenue,  etc.,  of  Waterford  bridge,  15005. 

Kilrdsh  Town  Commissioners  : — 

Description  of  Kilrush  fishery,  co.  Clare,  App.  p. 
668. 

Kyne,  Timothy,  p.l.g.,  Moycullen,  county  Galway : — 
Oughterard  line  would  not  pay,  12164. 

Heavy  rates  on  land,  12171. 

County  cess  constantly  increasing,  12176. 

Lalley,  Rev.  J.,  p.p.,  Galway  ; — 

Comparative  merits  of  proposed  line  to  Clifden, 
12133. 

The  Oughterard  lines  the  most  desirable,  12137. 
Traffic  on  road  from  Oughterard  to  Clifden,  12155. 

Lalor,  W illiam  (Harbour  Engineer,  Sligo) : — 
Estimate  of  cost  of  proposed  improvements  at  Sligo, 
12338. 

Estimated  cost  of  Raughley  Pier,  12353. 

Necessity  of  having  a pier  at  Raughley,  instead  of 
bringing  boats  with  the  fish  to  Sligo  up  the  river, 
1235S. 

A steam  tramway  would  be  required  from  Raugh- 
ley to  Sligo,  12360. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  proposed  line  to  Rosses  Point 
from  Sligo,  12521. 

Description  of  the  proposed  line,  12522. 

Tramway  would  run  along  the  road,  12528. 

Does  not  think  line  would  pay,  12542. 

Proposed  line  along  coast  from  Sligo  to  Bundoran, 
12564. 

Cost  of  proposed  line  per  mile,  12575. 

Proposed  extension  of  lines  through  neighbouring 
counties,  12585. 

Langley,  Alfred  A.  (Engineer  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way of  England) ; — 

Description  of  the  Wisbech,  Outwell,  and  TJpwell 
Tramway,  10677. 

r.ANKESTER,  Professor  E.  Ray  (Secretary  of  the 
Marine,  Biological  Association)  : — 

Deep-sea  fishing  : describes  depths  that  fish  can  be 
found,  14472,  14478  ; kind  of  fish  and  quantity, 
14473,  14475.  J 

Importance  of  a Government  survey  of  the  coasts 
round  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  view  of 
laying  down  a chart  of  the  fishing  grounds, 
14186,  14505,  14526  ; describes  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  regards  their 
Coast  Survey  and  Fishery  Commission,  14492 
to  14499,  14519  to  14524,  15547. 

Objects  of  the  “Challenger”  expedition,  14501 
14527. 

Repeated  trawling  over  same  region  is  injurious  as 
a fishing  ground,  14508,  14511  ; trawling  on 
Irish  coast,  14513;  experiments  are  being  made 
by  Trawling  Commission,  14513. 

Relation  between  the  naturo  of  the  bottom 
and  the  fish  ; cod  fish  not  found  on  sand  banks, 
sole  and  turbot  are,  14530. 

Superiority  of  deep  over  shallow-water  cod  fish, 
14532. 

Describes  objects  of  the  Marine  Biological  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  14534  to  15547. 

Lawder,  J.  Ormsby,  c.e.  (Joint  Engineer  of  the 
Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  Railway 
Company,  and  j.p.  and  d.l.  for  County 
Leitrim) : — 

Gives  evidence  of  railway  accommodation  in  west, 
16183. 

Describes  the  course  and  other  particulars  of  Cavan, 
Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  line,  16184,  16211. 
App , p.  749. 


Lawder,  J.  Ormsby,  c.e. — continued. 

Hopes  to  develop  by  a trim  way  the  Arigna  coal 
and  iron  mines,  which  he  describes,0 16185 
16189. 

Great  Northern  has  given  facilities,  but  Midland 
Great  Western  unfriendly,  as  they  look  on 
his  line  as  an  antagonistic  one,  16202,  16296. 

W ant  of  a railway  at'  Strokestown,  where  there  is 
a fine  breed  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  an  imnor- 
tant  fair,  16217.  1 

Describes  several  railway  extensions  which  he  con- 
siders would  be  a benefit,  16219. 

Difficulty  of  raising  capital,  16235. 

Castlecomer  coal  field,  largest  in  Ireland  ; traced  on 
map,  16249. 

Difference  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge  light  rail- 
way ; from  £1,500  to  £2,000  a mile,  16251. 
Tramway  schemes  failed  because  brought  forward 
by  London  finance  companies,  in  whom  Grand 
J uries  or  Privy  Council  had  little  confidence,  16275. 
There  should  be  a Central  Railway  Department 
in  Dublin,  16275. 

Functions  he  would  assign  to  such  department 
16277,  16326. 

Irish  railways  should  be  consolidated  under  one 
management,  16311. 

Instances  advantages  of  Government  control  in 
* India,  16303. 

In  favour  of  steam  tramways,  16294. 

Railways  in  Ireland  have  declined  to  extend  their 
system,  and  do  not  cater  for  the  public  as  in 
England,  16297. 

Objections  to  the  method  of  establishing  the  guaran- 
tee, 16329. 

Leeke,  G.  (Fish  buyer,  Londonderry)  ; — 

Advantages  of  pier  at  Magilligan,  13133. 

Extent  of  fishery  in  district,  13137. 

Fishing  ground  off  Innishowen  Head,  13141. 

Fish  rates  from  Magilligan  to  Liverpool  by  steamer, 
13154. 

Leitrim,  Earl  of  ; — 

Considers  it  desirable  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
certain  piers  in  co.  Donegal,  App.,  p.  760. 

Light  Railways. — See  under  “ Extensions  of  Irisii 
Railways,”  and  under  “ Tramways  or  Light  Rail- 
ways.” 

Liller,  Edwin  (Secretary  of  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and 
Roscommon  Light  Railway  Company)  : — 
Description  of  line  and  extensions ; defects  in 
Tramways  Acts,  App.,  p.  691. 

Limerick: — 

Railway  accommodation  at,  M‘Donnell,  15346. 
Loans  to  Fishermen  : — 

Coast  Fishery  Fund — 

Described,  Davis,  11447,  11537  ; App.,  Sankey,  p. 
732.  Fishery  Inspectors,  p.  753  ; p.  768. 

Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund — 

Description  of  capital,  administration,  &c.,  App., 
Stuart , p.  680.  Fraser,  F.,  p.  684.  Fishery  In- 
spectors, App.,  10249,  p.  753.  O’Connell,  App., 
p.  759  and  768.  Sandeman,  10516.  Brooke, 
13448. 

Lowry,  J ohn  (Belfast) : — 

Railway  rates  too  high.  In  favour  of  State  control 
of  Irish  railways.  Railway  accommodation  re- 
quired in  Belfast,  App.,  p.  699. 

Lynan,  P.  J.  (County  Surveyor,  co.  Louth)  : — 
Description  of  piers,  App.,  p.  724. 

Lynch,  Marchs  (Bama,  co.  Galway)  ; — 

Nature  and  quantity  of  fish  caught  off'  Galway  coast, 
11886. 

Describes  proposed  coast  line  of  railway  in  Galway, 
11893. 

This  would  benefit  fisheries,  11899. 
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M ‘Bride,  George  (Grocer,  Baker,  and  General  Mer- 
chant, Keady)  ; — 

No  railway  accommodation,  although  five  miles 
from  railway,  and  large  manufactories  at  Keady, 
7110. 

Owing  to  raising  of  rates  have  to  cart  from  Keady 
to  Newry,  7110. 

Would  have  one  central  board  for  controlling  Irish 
railways,  7124. 

None  of  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Northern  in- 
terested in  local  manufactures  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  7134. 

Table  giving  existing  traffic  on  road  from  Armagh 
to  Keady,  7137. 

Traffic  from  Moyto  Armagh,  7138. 

M'Cormacic,  John  (Lough  Boyle,  Fisherman)  : — 

How  fish  are  disposed  of,  and  sent  to  market, 
13170. 

Pier  wanted  at  Magilligan  Point,  13183. 

Macrory,  S.  M.,  j.p.  (Londonderry)  : — 

Advocates  a fishery  pier  inside  Magilligan  Point, 
13123. 

Quantity  of  fish  taken  off  coast,  13128. 

M‘Crum,  Robert  G.  (Ax-magh,  Merchant) ; — 

Railway  facilities,  as  far  as  goods  are  concerned,  bad, 
6842. 

Goods  classification  of  Great  Northern  Railway 
thoroughly  bad,  6842. 

Passenger  rates  uncommonly  high,  6844. 

Examples  of  passenger  rates,  6845. 

Sudden  changes  in  goods  l'ates,  6851. 

Coal  rates,  6853. 

General  bad  management  of  Northern  Railway  lines, 

6868. 

Train  accommodation  fairly  good,  6870. 

Tramway  extension  required  from  Armagh  to 
Keady,  6876 — cost  of  line,  7136. 

Light  railway  on  broad  gauge,  projected  under  Tram- 
way Acts,  but  money  could  not  be  raised  on 
baronial  guarantee,  6877,  7071. 

Line  from  Armagh  to  Moy  also  needed,  6885. 

Objection  made  in  London  to  giving  money  on 
baronial  guarantee,  that  in  case  of  default 
interest  will  not  be  got  for  over  a year,  6890. 

Government  should  be  guarantors  in  first  instance, 
6892. 

Road  calling  near  Armagh  in  competition  with  rail- 
ways, 7017,  7033 — cost  of  carting,  7047. 

Rates  for  linen  yarns  from  Belfast  to  Armagh, 
7022. 

Amalgamation  has  not  benefited  the  district, 
7054, 

Effect  of  appreciation  of  gold  on  railway  manage- 
ment, 7062. 

Rise  of  wages  during  last  forty  years,  7066. 

A disadvantage  not  to  have  business  men  on  railway 
boards,  7138. 

Thinks  Grand  Jury  better  than  a smaller  body  to 
decide  on  necessity  for  railway  extension,  7075. 

Distance  on  each  side  benefited  by  railway,  7078. 

No  compulsory  power  to  purchase  houses  a defect  in 
Tramway  Act,  7082. 

M'Donnell,  Michael  (Contractor  and  Quarry 
Owner)  ; — 

Evidence  relates  to  Connaught  mainly,  5917. 

Railway  facilities,  for  both  passengers  ancj  goods, 
are  insufficient  in  Ireland,  5916. 

Great  deficiency  in  railway  accommodation  in  North 
Mayo,  5918. 

Description  of  the  country  between  Ballina  and 
Belmullet,  5920,  5923. 

Nature  of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  number  of 
boats  employed,  5921. 

Difficulty  in  bringing  fish  to  market,  5931. 


M ‘Donnell,  Michael — continued: 

Uselessness  of  Lackan  pier,  5935. 

Visits  of  French  fishing  boats,  5940. 

Describes  how  money  expended  by  these  charitable 
funds  in  1880-81  was  wasted,  5942. 

Uselessness  of  Inishci-one  pier,  5942-3. 

Advantages  of  Killala  bay,  5945. 

How  opening  of  this  harbour  with  railway  com- 
munication would  benefit  the  people,  5948. 

History  of  the  railway  branch  to  Ballaghaden-een. 

5949. 

Desci’ibes  line  of  railway  required  around  the  coast, 

5950. 

History  of  a proposed  tramway  (under  Act  of 
1883),  inland  from  Ballina  to  Belmullet,  5957. 

Is  strongly  in  favour  of  3 feet  gauge  railways, 

■ 5964. 

Describes  the  Beldei'ig  stone,  5973-7. 

Thinks  there  are  too  many  Railway  Boards  in  Ire- 
land, 5981. 

Desci’ibes  a proposed  railway  from  Ballina  to  Sligo, 
5983-5990. 

Desci’ibes  the  proposed  Galway,  Headford  and  Clif- 
den  Railway,  5991,  6051-6068. 

Describes  the  Ballina  and  Killala  Harbour  Railway, 
6000. 

Amount  of  fish  caught  on  coast  line  from  Ballina  to 
Sligo,  6005. 

Present  obstacles  to  fish  trade,  6010-6029. 

Cost  of  constructing  proposed  lines,  6030. 

Difficulty  in  raising  capital  for  construction  of 
lines,  6042-6046. 

Proposes  a central  board  to  superintend  construction 
of  railway  and  harbour  works,.  6046. 

M‘Donnell,  Robert  (Harbour  Commissioner, 
Limerick)  : — 

Particulars  as  to  railway  accommodation  at  Lim- 
erick, 15346. 

Complains  of  high  rates  as  compared  with  England, 
15361. 

Trade  with  Clonmel  almost  annihilated  in  conse- 
quence, p.  455. 

Irish  railways  should  be  under  one  system,  15405. 

And  under  Government  control,  15434. 

Instances,  the  telegraph  system  as  a great  success 
(in  the  interests  of  the  public)  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Government,  15437. 

M'Glinchy,  James,  j.p.  (Culdaff,  co.  Donegal) : — 

Memorials  from  fishermen,  die.,  with  respect  to 
Culdaff  pier,  13213. 

Proposed  public  company  for  purpose  of  buying 
fishing  smacks,  ibid. 

M‘Kay,  Captain  W.  K. : — 

Tramway  Acts  failed  owing  to  difficulty  in  raising 
the  money,  7196. 

Speed  too  low  and  fares  too  high  on  Irish  lines,  7197. 

Trains  and  fares  from  Londonderi’y  to  Dublin,  7198. 

Discouragement  to  third  class  passengers,  7217. 

Goods  traffic  hampered  by  precluding  rates,  7229. 

In  favour  of  Government  ownership,  7 233,  or  at 
any  i-ate  of  Government  control,  7237. 

Safeguarding  of  shareholders  in  case  of  amalgama- 
tion, 7239. 

Light  railway  requix-ed  from  Londonderry  to  Ramel- 
ton,  7245. 

Course  of  proposed  line  described,  7250-7255. 

Government  aid  required  as  district  is  a poor  one, 
7265. 

Under  the  Tramway  Acts  the  Government  should 
in  first  instance  raise  the  money  and  get  the 
guarantee  offered  from  the  baronies,  7271. 

Land  within  three  miles  of  railway  station  "ets 
greatest  benefit,  7275. 

Gives  instance  of  want  of  facilities  in  carrying 
cattle  on  northern  lines,  7287. 
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M'Laughlin,  Michael  (Pilot  and  Fisherman  at 
Raughley,  near  Sligo)  ; — 

Better  gear  and  better  boats  required  for  fishery 
12427. 

Describes  where  pier  should  be  erected  at  Raughley, 
12435. 

Present  condition  of  Raughley  as  place  of  shelter. 
12437. 

M'Loone,  Neal,  Merchant,  p.l.g.  (Killybegs,  Done- 
gal) : — 

Injury  done  to  fish  by  trawlers — how  this  might  be 
obviated  by  increasing  meshes  of  nets,  13051. 
Present  restrictions  on  trawlers,  13057. 

Boats  and  nets  supplied  by  Fishery  Inspectors  to 
people,  13066. 

Describes  fishery  at  Killybegs,  App.,  p.  674. 

M'Quaid,  John  N.  (Cattle  Salesman)  - 
Complains  of  the  want  of  facilities  afforded  by  Irish 
railway  companies,  App.,  p.  698. 

Madden,  John  (Merchant,  of  Oughterard) 

Gives  evidence  respecting  need  of  a railway  to  Con- 
nemara, 11922. 

Maguire,  Rev.  James  (Clonmany,  co.  Donegal)  : 

Advocates  a pier  at  Lenan  Head,  13185. 

Describes  decline  in  fishing  industry  of  late  years, 

Main,  J ames  (Fisherman,  of  Newhaven,  Scotland) : — 
Advantages  of  curing  establishments  on  coast  of 
Ireland,  19091. 

Main,  Wm.  (Fisherman  of  Newhaven,  Scotland)  ; — 
Want  of  railway  at  Ardglass,  19099. 

Training  of  fishermen  and  cost  of  boats,  19113— 
19156. 

Gives  evidence  as  to  rotation  of  work  and  fishing 
experience,  19116,  19197. 

Recommends  loans  to  Irish  fishermen,  19272. 
Complains  of  railway  charges  for  fish,  19276. 
Describes  system  of  branding  in  Scotland,  19209. 

Malley,  G.  Orme,  q.c.  : — 

Description  of  fishing  off  Mayo  coast,  App.,  p.  672. 

Manning,  Robert,  c.e.  (Engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Works)  : — 

Condition  of  Malin  Head  Harbour  as  regards 
shelter,  19553. 

Constitution  and  functions  of  Fishery  Inspectors 
and  of  Harbours  and  Piers  Commissioners 
19560. 

Constitution  by  Treasury,  and  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Fishery  Piers  Committee,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  engineer,  19563. 

Thirty  piers  were  erected  under  this  Committee, 
£60,000  expended  by  them,  ibid. 

Relative  functions  of  Board  of  Works  and  of  Sea 
Coast  Fishery  Commissioners,  19592. 

Describes  proceedings  under  Sea  Coast  Fisheries 
Act  of  1883,  and  constitution  of  Commission  who 
were  to  administer  grant  from  the  Church  Funds 
of  £250,000  for  erection  of  piers  and  harbours, 
19571. 

Illustrates  how  a fishery  harbour  should  be  con- 
structed, 19594. 

History  of  Ardglass  Harbour,  19597.  App.,  p.  729. 
Evidence  of  experts  should  be  obtained  as  to  neces- 
sity of  deep  sea  fisheries  at  certain  points,  19610. 
Describes  harbours  on  northern  and  western  coast 
from  Buncrana  to  Dingle  Bay,  19603-19622. 
Importance  of  Kinsale  Harbour  for  fishing,  19624. 
Estimates  for  improvement  of  Kinsale  Harbour, 
19630. 


Manning,  Robert,  c.e. — continued. 

Describes  harbours  on  eastern  coast,  19640. 
Thinks  the  Board  of  Works  should  have  been  the 
body  responsible  for  the  spending  of  the  £250  000 
under  Sea  Coast  Fisheries  Act,  19735.  ’ 

And  that  functions  of  Fishery  Commissioners 
should  have  been  limited  to  giving  their  opinion 
19741  tbe  propriefcy  of  exPencling  that  sum, 

Evidence  as  to  the  depth  of  water  at  certain  nier 
heads,  19744.  • 1 

Describes  how  tramways  were  initiated  by  the  Act 
of  1860  ; the  functions  of  Board  of  Works,  and 
proceedings  generally  of  public  bodies,  19776. 
Arklow  and  Howth  Harbours  described,  Aw  n 
730_1  ™ ’ 1 1 


Marine  Biological  Association  : — 

Object  of,  Lankester,  14534. 

Marum,  E.  P.  Mulhallen  (m.p..  North  Kilkenny) 

Agriculture  the  chief  question  for  Irish  railways 
8212.  1 ’ 
Scope  of  this  inquiry,  8215. 

Importation  of  live  stock  into  Great  Britain  from 
foreign  countries  decreasing,  8223. 

Foreign  importation  of  wheat,  8223. 

Agricultural  distribution  of  Irish  land,  8225. 

Cheap  transit  required  to  enable  Ireland  to  compete 
in  English  markets  with  foreign  importers 
8229.  * 

Through  rates  from  inland  towns  of  Ireland  to 
English  markets  required  for  cattle,  8230. 

Irish  middlemen  dealers  form  a ring,  8233. 

In  favour  of  State  purchase  of  Irish  railways,  .8234 
— or  of  some  central  board  of  control,  8238. 
Example  of  want  of  agreement  between  Kilkenny 
Junction  Railway  and  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  8240. 

Believes  that  railway  companies  give  lower  rates  to 
dealers  than  to  farmers  in  carrying  cattle 
8257.  ° ’ 

Report  of  Duke  of  Devonshire’s.  Commission  in 
1867,  8234,  8261. 

Railway  companies  in  Ireland  consider  that  the 
travelling  unit  is  a fixed  unit,  and  cannot  be 
developed  as  in  England  by  reducing  the  fares, 
8267.  ’ 

Ireland  should  be  treated  exceptionally  for  many 
reasons  as  regards  railway  management,  8267. 
*■35*  °f  late  yearS  in  Irisl1  railvvay  receipts, 

Not  a sufficient  increase  having  regard  to  the  in- 
creased mileage,  8270. 

Fares  from  Kilkenny  to  Dublin  too  high,  8270. 
Railways  gradually  are  being  more  used  by  country 
people,  8272. 

Tramways,  would  take  much  more  of  the  rural  traffic 
off  the  roads,  8273. 

Railway  companies  give  no  facilities  for  local  fairs 
and  markets,  8275. 

Too  many  companies  with  conflicting  interests, 
8275. 

Irish  gauge  expensive,  8275. 

Working  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883,  8277. 

W ould  have  central  body  to  control  and  decide  on 
tramway  extensions,  8279. 

Proposal  for  facilitating  the  raising  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  a tramway,  8281. 

Would  have  no  local  guarantee,  8286. 

Difficulty  in  getting  guarantee  from  people  in  Castle- 
comer  district,  8287. 

County  cess  rising,  8291. 

Rise  in  agricultural  wages  in  Ireland,  8293. 
Reductions  in  rent  by  Land  Commission,  8294. 
Castlecomer  line  could  be  constructed  if  Government 
lent  one-third  of  cost  of  construction,  8295. 
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Maunsell,  Edward  William  (Secretary  of  the  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Co).  : — 

Gives  evidence  as  to  fares,  train  service,  season 
tickets,  parcels,  18231-18255. 

Bulk  of  passengers  are  third  class;  doubts  if  the 
development  of  this  traffic  would  pay,  18243- 
18251. 

Trains  accelerated  since  1885,  18259. 

Has  through  booking  arrangements  with  all  principal 
stations  on  London  and  North  Western,  18261. 

In  favour  of  one  classification  for  United  Kingdom, 
18263. 

Describes  extension  lines,  also  intended  high  level 
line  across  Dublin  from  Westland-row  to  Amiens- 
street  terminus,  to  form  connection  with  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  18264,  18280,  18288. 

In  favour  of  broad  gauge  lines  for  light  railways, 
18292. 

Parliamentary  estimate  of  extension  to  Waterford 
and  controversy  as  to  crossing  of  Waterford 
Bridge,  18296  and  page  582. 

Midleton,  William  Charles  (Rosses  Point,  Sligo) : — 

Describes  the  great  quantity  of  fish  to  be  caught  in 
Sligo  Bay,  12491. 

Depth  of  water  on  Sligo  Bar,  12500. 

Does  not  think  a railway  necessary  to  Rosses  Point, 
12514. 

Mitchelstown  : — 

Railway  system  at,  described,  Dillon , 15714,  App., 
p.  750. 

Monaghan,  John  (Merchant,  of  Oughterard)  : — 

Describes  traffic  on  route  of  proposed  railway  from 
Galway  to  Clifden,  via  Oughterard,  11927. 

Montgomery  Hugh  de  F.  (Deputy  Chairman'  of  the 
Clogher  Valley  Tramway  Company)  : — 

History  of  the  Clogher  Valley  line,  10032. 

Original  plan  was  to  run  from  Aughnacloy  to  Dun- 
gannon, ibid. 

Thinks  that  there  should  be  some  central  board  to 
decide  on  lines  to  be  laid  down,  ibid. 

Tramways  Act  has  not  been  taken  sufficient  advan- 
tage of  in  Ireland ; nor  has  it  been  used  by  rail- 
way companies,  10033. 

Present  railway  system  a bad  one,  10035. 

Title  “ Tramway  ” is  disadvantageous  and  mislead- 
ing, 10037. 

Board  of  Trade  regulations  might  in  some  respects 
be  relaxed  in  poor  country  and  on  small  line — 
cattle  traps  allowed  instead  of  gates  on  Clogher 
line  where  it  leaves  road,  10041. 

The  Grand  Jury  an  unsatisfactory  body,  owing 
to  its  temporary  existence,  for  controlling  a rail- 
way scheme,  10042. 

Principles  adopted  by  Privy  Council  in  considering 
a line,  ibid. 

Board  of  Control  proposed  by  Mr.  Barton,  10043. 

Home  Rule  agitation  injured  credit  and  rendered 
difficult  the  obtaining  of  money  for  Tramways,  ibid. 

Whole  railway  system  of  Ireland  should  be  controlled 
by  one  governing  body,  10044. 

Procedure  before  Privy  Council  might  be  much 
cheapened,  10048 — also  the  cost  of  promotion,  ibid. 

Government  auditor  practically  sufficient,  10049. 

Successful  working  of  Clogher  line  up  to  the  present, 
10052. 

System  of  classification  adopted,  10054. 

Area  guaranteeing  line,  10059 — Monaghan  exempt, 

ibid. 

Total  cost  of  line  and  mileage,  10068 — half  over 
roads,  10074. 

How  capital  was  raised — Treasury  aid,  10078. 

Morris,  John  (Solicitor,  firm  of  Ashurst,  Morris, and 
Crisp,  of  London) : — 

Defects  in  Tramways  Act ; theoretical  safeguards 
powerless  when  put  into  practice,  19913-19916, 
19921. 


Morris,  John — continued. 

Cites  case  of  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Railway,  19916, 
19920-33. 

Thinks  Board  of  Works  capable  of  dealing  with 
tramway  schemes,  19920, 19949. 

Borrowing  powers  should  be  given  to  baronies, 
19920. 

Murland,  J.  W.  (Chairman  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  of  Ireland) : — 

Gives  evidence  in  detail  of  traffic,  die.,  ’of  above 
railway,  16662. 

As  a result  of  reduction  of  fares  and  rates,  the 
company  have  lost  considerably,  16691,  16737. 

Facilities  given  by  his  Company  by  through  booking 
and  issue  of  market  tickets,  16691. 

Acceleration  of  trains — their  principal  trains  go 
about  forty  miles  an  hour  when  in  motion ; 
limited  mail  forty-five  miles,  16717-27. 

Has  improved  the  third  class  carriages,  16721. 

Although  there  are  greater  facilities,  &c.,  England 
must  consider  cost  of  running  more  trains,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  dividend,  16723. 

Foot-warmers  ai-e  placed  in  first  and  second  class 
carriages,  but  not  generally  in  third,  16728. 

Decrease  of  population  in  Ireland — accounts  for 
disproportionate  increase  of  receipts  from  third 
class  passengers,  16745. 

Surprised  to  hear  of  complaints  that  his  line  did 
not  book  through,  16756. 

Irish  and  English  classification  of  goods  traffic  do 
not  compare,  16777. 

Irish  rates  not  generally  higher  than  English,  16781. 

In  favour  of  one  classification  for  the  two  countries, 
16787. 

Particulars  as  to  extension  lines,  16815. 

Disapproves  of  narrow  gauge  in  connexion  with 
broad  where  traffic  is  heavy,  16821. 

Assistance  given  by  his  Company  to  others  in 
opening  newlines,  etc.,  16823. 

Objections  to  guarantee  scheme  under  Tramways 
Act,  16838. 

Parent  company  should  promote  tramways,  16811. 

Evidence  as  to  fish  traffic,  16848. 

Continuity  of  train  service  from  Belfast,  16863. 

Murphy,  Jerome  J.  (Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cork) : — 

Want  of  facilities  as  regards  passenger  traffic  on  Irish 
railways,  11069. 

Comparison  of  rates  on  Great  Southern  line,  11106. 

Inconvenience  to  passengers  of  cross-purposes  be- 
tween managers  of  Great  Southern  and  Waterford 
and  Limerick  lines,  11107. 

Want  of  connection  between  Cork  lines,  11156. 

Local  representation,  among  the  directors  of  the 
Great  Southern  Company,  11167. 

Murphy,  William  Martin,  m.p.  Dublin,  (c.e.  and 
Contractor) : — 

Promoted  the  West  Clare  Light  Railway,  8401. 

The  schemes  under  the  Tramway  Act,  1883,  were 
laid  out  without  any  system — each  Engineer 
acting  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  8402. 

The  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has 
worked  well  enough,  8402. 

Discussion  on  the  subject  of  gauge,  8402. 

Light  railway  on  broad  gauge,  advisable  in  many 
cases,  and  most  suitable  on  whole,  8406. 

Difference  in  cost  between  light  railway  and 
ordinary  railway  not  very  large,  8407. 

Usual  weight  of  rails  in  Ireland,  8408. 

Weight  of  locomotives  is  limited  by  Tramway:;  Act 
to  eight  ton  on  a pair  of  wheels,  8411. 

Three  different  kinds  of  light  railways  and  tramways, 
8411. 

The  West  Clare  Light  Railway,  the  Clogher  Valley 
Tramway,  and  the  Wisbeach  Tramway,  all  on 
different  principles,  8412. 
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Murphy,  William  Martin,  m.p. — continued. 

Usual  width  of  waggons,  8413. 

Distinction  between  a tramway  and  a railway, 
8418. 

Uniformity  of  rolling  stock  desirable,  8419. 
Considerable  extension  of  railway  communication 
desirable,  8420. 

Headford  and  Kenmare  scheme  a good  one  on  its 
own  merits,  8422. 

Line  from  ICenmare  to  Bantry  impracticable,  8423. 
The  Tramways  Act  has  not  been  used  at  all  directly 
by  any  of  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland, 
8427. 

In  certain  cases  working  agreements  were  entered 
into  with  existing  railway  companies,  e.g. 
Loughrea  and  Attymon  line,  and  Ballinrobe 
and  Claremorris  line,  to  be  worked  by  the 
Midland  Company,  8427. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  offered  in 
some  cases  to  work  small  lines  off  their  trunk  line, 
for  a per  centage  of  the  receipts,  8427 — Clara 
and  Banagher  line  is  worked  by  Great  Southern 
at  a presumable  loss,  8427. 

In  some  cases  the  additional  traffic  over  the  parent 
line  would  recoup  for  loss  on  branch  line.  This 
would  be  so  in  case  of  a branch  line  from  Goold’s 
Cross  to  Cashel,  8428. 

Lines  before  construction  supervised  by  engineer 
♦representing  the  Board  of  Works,  who  reports 
whether  line  is  feasible,  8428,  8431. 

Question  of  local  supervision,  8431. 

A system  of  amalgamation  within  limits  would  be 
beneficial,  8433. 

Number  of  independent  railways  in  Ireland,  8435. 
Number  of  directors,  secretaries,  <fec.,  indefensible, 
8437. 

Does  not  approve  of  State  purchase  or  too  much 
Government  control,  8439. 

Coal  fields  of  Kilkenny  require  railway  accommo- 
dation, 8449,  8454. 

Not  many  agricultural  districts  in  Ireland  badly 
off  for  railway  accommodation,  8467. 

Irish  fisheries  and  railway  accommodation,  8463. 
Decline  of  tillage  land  in  Ireland  as  compared  with 
grazing,  not  so  rapid  as  some  years  ago,  8472. 
Disproportionate  increase  of  passenger  receipts  as 
compared  with  mileage,  8474. 

Speaking  as  a railway  director,  thinks  rates  could 
with  advantage  be  reduced,  8478. 

Irish  railways  could  with  advantage  be  amalgamated 
with  four  or  five  systems,  8482. 

Places  in  Ireland  where  there  is  effective  competi- 
tion at  present,  8483. 

Competition  between  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  and  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company 
for  goods  traffic  between  Limerick  and  Waterford, 
8494.  ’ 

Board  of  Trade  requirements  as  regards  bridges, 
signalling,  (fee.,  on  light  railways,  8497. 

How  Board  of  Trade  Inspector  tests  strength  of 
bridges,  8502. 

Condition  as  regards  signals,  8505. 

Facilities  afforded  to  West  Clare  line  by  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Company,  8506. 

Power  of  control  vested  in  Grand  Jury,  8510. 
Qualification  of  Grand  Jury  to  form  a judgment  on 
a proposed  line,  8511. 

Cannot  suggest  any  improvement  in  procedure 
before  Privy  Council,  8520. 

Notices  and  preliminary  conditions  required  by 
Tramway  Act,  1860,  are  simply  the  Standing 
Orders  of  Parliament,  relating  to  Private  Bills” 
8520. 

No  discretionary  power  to  waive  objections,  8525. 
Acts  of  Parliament  required  to  amend  defects  in 
presentments  in  case  of  Tuam  to  Claremorris  line 
and  a Cork  line,  8528. 

Privy  Council  take  too  narrow  a view  of  their 
powers  and  duties  under  the  Tramways  Acts,S531. 


Murphy,  William  Martin,  m.p .—continued. 

Unsatisfactory  Parliamentary  procedure  as  regards 
Tramways  Bills,  8532.  ° 

Thinks  the  .present  Parliamentary  Committees  the 
best  possible  bodies  for  deciding  on  Private  Bilk 
8535. 

Suggested  improvements  in  manner  in  which  money 
could  be  procured,  8542.  } 

Decrease  in  population  of  Ireland  between  1871 
and  1885,  will  account  for  small  increase  in 
passenger  traffic,  8554. 

Change  in  class  of  persons  travelling  third  class 
8560.  ' 

History  of  the  West  Clare  line,  8566. 

Difficulty  in  raising  capita],  8569. 

Subscribers  scattered— about  half  from  Ireland, 

Operation  of  the  guaranteed  capital  companv  (Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  Company),  8569,  8574. 

Loan  obtained  from  Treasury,  8578. 

Cost  of  line  and  rolling  stock,  8581. 

Extra  cost  of  making  it  a broad  gauge  line,  8595. 
Disadvantages  arising  from  its  not  having  the 
broad  gauge,  8595— could  have  used  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  rolling  stock,  8595. 

Cost  of  transhipping,  8609. 

Financial  condition  of  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Company,  8614. 

Extensions  promoted  by  existing  companies,  8618. 
Extensions  would  not  equal  more  than  one-fourth 
of  extensions  made,  8620. 

Cost  of  the  460  miles  of  railway  made  during  last 
twelve  years,  8623. 

Extensions  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  line,  8627. 
Other  extensions  in  south  and  west  of  Ireland  86U 
8629. 

Money  lost  on  the  Southern  Railway  from  Clonmel 
to  Thurles,  8629. 

Very  little  dissatisfaction  in  Clare  with  regard  to 
local  burden  for  line,  8633. 

Would  be  better  if  Treasury  paid  their  contribution 
to  the  guarantees  without  waiting  for  the  money 
to  be  raised  off  the  Barony,  8643. 

Collapse  of  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Railway 
8649. 

Proposed  Fermoy  and  Mitchelstown  line,  8672. 

Murray,  B.  B.  (County  Surveyor,  co.  Down)  : 

Description  of  piers,  App.  p.  724. 

Murray,  Maurice,  • d.l.  (Cork  Chamber  of  Com 
merce) : — 

Railway  facilities  in  Ireland  as  regards  both  passen- 
gers and  goods  insufficient,  11054. 

Inconvenient  train  service,  11056. 

Goods  charges,  e.g.  for  carriage  of  porter  on  Great 
Southern  line,  11089. 

. 0fclier  examples  of  high  rates  and  comparison  of 
rates,  11105. 

Inconvenience  to  passengers  and  goods  by  system 
of  running  trains  at  Limerick  Junction,  11128. 
Objection  to  prevent  organization  of  Irish  lines, 
11132. 

Question  of  amalgamating  lines,  11137. 

Difficulty  in  getting  through  rates  on  Irish  lines, 
11183. 

Railway  extensions  desirable  in  south  of  Ireland. 
11184. 

Importance  of  the  fish  traffic,  11192. 

Musgrave,  James,  j.p.  (Harbour  Commissioner,  and 
Member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Belfast) 
Proper  facilities  are  not  given  to  enable  passengers 
7845  t0  and  retUm  fr°m  -BeIfast  same  day, 
Belfast  injured  by  fact  that  same  rates  are  charged 
from  Portadown  to  Liverpool,  <kc.,  via  Greenore 
and  via  Belfast,  7850. 
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Musgrave,  James,  j.p. — continued. 

Discussion  on  question  of  through  competitive  rates 
from  inland  towns  of  Ulster,  to  supposed  injury 
of  Belfast,  7852,  7948. 

Agreement  between  London  North  Western  Rail- 
way and  the  Irish  North  Western  in  favour  of 
Greenore  route,  7 912. 

Extension  of  West  Donegal  railway  from  Dromin 
is  desirable,  7951. 

Might  with  advantage  be  continued  to  Killybegs, 
7953. 

Estimated  cost  of  line  by  Mr.  Barton,  7954. 

Line  could  without  difficulty  be  continued  to  Teelin, 
7959. 

Present  system  of  guaranteeing  by  Treasury  not 
a good  one — guarantee  should  in  first  instance 
be  given  by  Treasury,  7976. 

Cost  of  getting  Provisional  Orders  from  Privy 
Council  about  .£300  a mile,  7982. 

Difficulty  of  financing  loans  owing  to  political 
question,  7984. 

The  local  guarantee  frightens  the  financiers,  7987. 
Lines  when  constructed  by  Government  might  be 
leased  for,  say  five  years,  to  the  highest  bidder, 
7994. 

Estimate  of  traffic  from  Killybegs  district,  8006. 
Describes  Fishing  in  Donegal  Bay,  App.  p.  6751 
Newby  : — 

Description,  traffic,  &c.,  Armstrong,  6125.  Carvill, 
6259.  Doherty , R.  II. , 6323.  Gillespie,  6693.  ' 
Newby  Canal. — See  under  “Canals.” 

Noble,  John  (General  Manager,  Midland  Railway  of 
England)  : — 

Describes  course  of  traffic  from  Ireland  over  Mid- 
land system,  10200. 

Agreement  between  London  Nox-th  Western  and 
Irish  North  Western  Railway  Companies, 
10205. 

Special  advantages  of  London  North  Western 
Company  as  regards  Irish  traffic,  10207. 

Thinks  Irish  railways  should  be  amalgamated — but 
is  doubtful  about  State  control,  10222. 

Nolan,  Colonel  John  P.  (m.p.,  North  Galway): — 
Chairman  of  Piers  and  Harbours  Commission  under 
Act  of  1883,  9966. 

As  a rule,  such  harbours  without  railway  connection 
useless,  9967. 

There  is  a grand  opening  for  markets  for  fish  in 
Ireland  itself,  9968. 

Difficulty  in  getting  fish  in  country  districts  of 
Ireland,  9969. 

Harbours  required  on  Galway  coast,  9971 — on 
Arran  Islands,  9973. 

Belderg  a suitable  position  for  a harbour,  9976. 

Cost  of  construction  of  harbours,  9978. 

Reasons  for  constructing  small  harbours  on  west 
coast,  9983. 

Coast  line  of  railway  proposed  from  Galway  to 
Clifden,  9988.  . 

Nott,  James  D.  (Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
Ballymena  and  Larne  line)  : — 

Description ' of  the  Ballymena  and  Larne  line, 
9577. 

Weight  of  trucks  on  line,  9590. 

All  traffic  has  to  be  re-booked,  96';5. 

Capital  of  company,  9612. 

Statement  of  accounts  of  line,  9634. 

Cost  of  maintenance,  of  line,  9654. 

Account  of  capital  divided  into  items,  9660. 

Some  of  companies  on  line  find  it  more  convenient 
to  have  the  narrow  gauge,  9677. 

Narrow  gauge  cheapest  for  working  purposes,  9694. 
Comparison  between  cost  of  broad  and  narrow 
gauges,  9699. 


O’Connell,  Daniel  (j.p.,  Derrynane)  : — 

Description  of  fishing  in  Rallinskelligs  Bay,  co. 
Kerry;  need  of  curing  establishment,  App.,  p. 
667. 

Suggestions  as  to  aiding  fisheries  by  loans,  App.,  p. 
759. 

O’Connor,  John  (Solicitor  to  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway  Company) : — 

The  Waterford  Bridge  Company  have  raised  no 
legal  difficulty  with  his  railway  as  to  ferryiug 
goods,  17533. 

Early  history  of  the  railway  in  connection  with  the 
bridge  question,  17536. 

Explanation  as  to  the  tramway  extension  line  from 
Tuam  to  Claremorris,  which  in  consequence  of  a 
technical  difficulty  in  the  presentment,  has  never 
gone  on,  17570. 

System  of  arbitration  in  Ireland  for  assessing 
damages  for  railway  works,  better  than  in 
England,  17583. 

Good  effect  on  parent  line  of  working  a branch  line, 
17586. 

Difficulties  of  amalgamation  of  lines ; advantages  of 
competition,  17595. 

O’Conob  Don,  The  (m.p.,  Foreman  co.  Roscommon 
Grand  J ury)  : — 

Obstacles  to  tramway  schemes  in  his  county ; 
Government  should  guarantee  direct,  App.,  p. 
693,  695. 

Recommends  a short  connecting  line  between  Boyle 
and  Castlerea,  also  between  Castlebar  and  Galway, 
App.,  p.  699. 

O’Doherty,  James  Edward  (m.p.  for  North  Done- 
gal) : — 

West  of  Ireland  on  different  footing  from  rest  of 
country  as  regards  tramway  and  railway . exten- 
sion, and  should  be  differently  treated,  9114. 
Railway  guarantees  should  be  imperial,  9119. 
Existing  lines  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  9128. 
Limited  traffic  in  Donegal,  9133— not  sufficient  to 
maintain  railway  extensions^  14  2. 

Hai-bours  required  on  Donegal  coast,  9151. 
Steamers  belonging  to  Lord  Leitrim  trading  between 
Mulroy  and  Gweedore  and  Glasgow,  9160. 

Most  of  inhabitants  in  Donegal  are  on  the  coasts, 
and  any  tramways  made  should  be  through  dis- 
tricts connecting  the  ports,  9163. 

Good  fishing  off  Malin  Head,  9176. 

Distinction  between  deep-sea  fishing  and  ordinary 
fishing,  9178. 

How  to  get  fish  from  Donegal  coasts  to  English 
markets,  9184. 

Thinks  fish  should  be  carried  to  Glasgow  rather 
than  to  English  markets,  9196. 

Erroneous  metho'd  adopted  of  laying  out  Imon  by 
the  projectors  of  Donegal  extensions,  9206. 
Suggestions  as  to  nature  of  central  authority  to 
control  railway  system  of  Ireland,  9211. 
Procedure  before  Privy  Council  very  unpopular 
9214.  11 

O’Donnell,  James  : — 

Fishing  off  Tory  Island,  &c.,  App.,  p.  728. 

Ogilvie,  James  (Cork)  : — 

Inconvenient  hours  of  passenger  trains  on  Dublin 
and  Cork  line,  11080. 

Objections  to  system  of  classification  on  Irish  lines, 

An  example  of  a powerful  company  (The  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  of  England)  forcing  a 
weaker  one  (Cork  Steam  Packet  Co  opany)  to  do 
what  is  unfair  to  trading  public,  11119. 

R 
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O’Hagan,  John  J.,  Henry  Barcroft,  and  David 
Martin  (N  ewry) : — 

Complaint  of  delay  in  carriage  of  goods,  7539. 

In  favour  of  consolidation  and  Government  super- 
vision, 7541. 

Proposed  line  from  Armagh  to  Keady,  7545. 
Proposed  connection  between  Newry  and  Clogher 
Valley  line,  7547. 

Proposed  line  from  Newry  to  Rathfriland,  7556. 
Why  bills  were  defeated,  7559. 

Line  now  ending  at  Ballyroney  should  be  extended 
to  Newry,  not  Dundrum,  7563. 

Loss  in  financing  lines,  7577. 

System  of  guaranteeing  in  India,  7579. 

Proposed  contributory  areas  in  Co.  Down,  7582. 
Proposed  tramway  from  Rostrevor  to  Kilkeel, 
7610. 

Railway  fares  from  Dundalk  to  Newry  too  high, 
7615. 

Yarn  carted  from  Newry  to  Belfast,  7626. 
Description  of  Bessbrook  line,  7636,  7660. 

Question  of  railway  amalgamation — advantages  of, 
7645. 

Traffic  on  Bessbrook  line,  7676. 

Preferential  rates  in  district,  7680. 

O’Hara,  Lieut. -Col.  James  (Chairman  of  Town  and 
Harbour  Commissioners,  Galway)  • — 

Explains  proposed  lines  from  Galway  to  Clifden, 
11953. 

Approves  of  the  straight  line,  11953. 

In  favour  of  broad  gauge  lines,  11967. 

Question  of  local  guarantee,  11970. 

Duty  of  Government  to  come  to  aid  of  a poor  dis- 
trict in  constructing  a line,  11982. 

Price  at  which  money  could  be  had,  11995. 
Practically  no  deep-sea  fishing  off  Galway  coast, 
12004. 

Piers  off  coast  at  Roundstone,  &c.,  12008. 
Accommodation  for  fishing  boats  at  Galway,  12035. 
Works  done  to  improve  port  of  Galway,  12039. 

O’Malley,  A.  M.  (Lloyd’s  Agent  at  Westport)  : — 
Advantages  of  a pier  at  Inishlyre,  App.  p.  755. 

O’Malley,  Thomas  "(Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Lismore  Rail- 

Describes  train  service,  fares,  traffic,  stations,  roll- 
ing stock,  17605. 

Has  an  extensive  system  of  through  booking,  17618. 
Arrangements  for  fish  traffic,  17628. 

Is  in  favour  of  one  uniform  classification,  17633. 
Ratepayers  of  county  and  city  of  Waterford  pay  by 
assessment  £14,000  a year  to  his  Company,  who 
are  in  consequence  under  special  obligations  to 
convenience  the  public,  17634. 

Pier  wanted  at  Dungarvan  fishing  station,  17638. 
Difficulty  of  landing  fish  at  Ballinacourty,  owing  to 
want  of  pier,  17640. 

Gives  evidence  as  to  exceptionally  high  cost  of  con- 
structing the  line,  and  its  unfavourable  financial 
condition,  17642. 

Advantages  of  the  Cong  route  for  railway  from 
Galway  to  Clifden,  App.  p.  761. 

O’Shea,  Edmund  (Chairman  of  the  Dungarvan  In- 
dustrial Association) : — 

Statement  regarding  the  fishery  at  Dungarvan  and 
advantages  of  a light  railway,  15263. 

And  of  a pier  at  Ballinacoui-ty,  15280. 

O’Sullivan,  Rev.  J.  (R.C.  Administrator)  : — 
Castletownsend  fishery  described,  App.  p.  666. 
Oyster  Fisheries  : — 

Booth,  12234.  Appendix,  Brady,  p.  740.  Coleman, 


Parkinson,  Henry  ("Barrister  and  Magistrate  Co 
Dublin) : — 

Tanning  trade  injured  by  railway  rates,  8129:  ; 

Instances  of  industries  being  injured  by  railway 
systems  (Mr.  Perry,  packing  cases ; Mr.  Thomp- 
son,  bricks;  Mr.  Cooper  of  Wexford,  cement) 
8139.  ' 

Examples  of  rates  on  Irish  lines,  8147. 

Tralee  Brewery  Company  send  porter  to  the  Curragh 
Camp  via  Liverpool,  8155. 

Season  tickets  in  Ireland  too  high,  8157. 

Pearson,  D.  C.  (Clerk  of  Union,  Donegal)  : — 

Particulars  regarding  proposed  connexion  between 
Druminin  and  Donegal,  12751. 

Why  line  was  never  completed,  12760. 

Difficulties  in  construction  of  West  Donegal  linP 
12774. 

Want  of  correspondence  in  the  trains  at  Strabane 
coming  from  Dublin,  &c.,  12784. 

Local  burdens  on  the  Donegal  baronies  at  present, 

Advantages  to  Donegal  of  extension  of  railway 
12801. 

How  fish  is  sent  to  market,  12813. 

Difficulty  in  getting  herrings  to  market  from 
Donegal,  12827. 

Improvements  suggested  at  Donegal  Harbour  to 
make  it  suitable  for  fishing  purposes,  12855. 

Number  of  native  boats  at  Donegal,  12879. 

Pentland,  A. : — 

Description  of  fishing  industry  on  east  coast.  Am 
p.  724.  n 

Perry,  James,  c.e.  (County  Surveyor  for  West  Riding 
of  Galway)  : — 

Describes  competing  lines  proposed  from  Galway 
to  Clifden,  11735. 

Comparative  cost  of  two  schemes,  11739. 

Nature  of  country  through  which  lines  would  pass, 
11740. 

Land  between  Galway  and  Headford  better  than 
between  Galway  and  Oughterard,  11752. 

Thinks  fishing  cannot  be  followed  permanently  by 
inhabitants  of  Galway  coasts,  11760. 

The  small  piers  that  have  been  built  are  not  at  all 
suited  to  Galway  coast,  11761. 

Particulars  regarding  Cleggan  pier,  11773. 

Pier  at  Roundstone,  11783. 

Spiddle  Pier  very  bad,  11793. 

Describes  other  Galway  piers,  11797. 

People  too  poor  to  pay  county  cess  in  many  places, 
as  Arran  Islands,  11804. 

No  harbours  for  proper  fishing  boats,  11828. 

Proposed  railway  to  Roundstone,  11860. 

County  Surveyors  expected  to  report  on  proposed 
lines,  11866. 

Connemara  overdone  with  small  piers ; fishing  off 
coast,  App.  p.  721. 

Petrie,  William  (Lessee  of  the  Sligo  Salmon 
Fisheries)  : — 

Difficulty  in  getting  fish  to  market  at  present  near 
Sligo,  12473. 

Place  where  accommodation  should  be  given  at 
Rosses  Point,  12487. 

Piers. — See  under  “Harbours  and  Piers.” 

Pim,  Frederic  W.  (Member  of  firm  of  Pirn  Brothers 
and  Company,  and  managing  partner  in  Green 
Mount  Spinning  Company) ; — 

General  defect  in  Irish  railway  management  is  wairt 
of  adaptiveness  to  the  circumstances  and  a dis- 
belief in  the  possibility  of  developing  traffic  by 
cultivation  of  it,  8011. 
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Pim,  Frederic  W. — continued. 

Great  inattention  to  third  class  traffic,  8013. 

Two  of  six  daily  trains  on  Great  Northern  line  do 
not  carry  third  class  passengers,  8013. 

Hardship  that  third  class  passengera  are  not  car- 
ried by  night  mails  on  Great  Northern  or  on  Great 
Southern  lines,  8017. 

Great  Northern  line  afraid  of  extra  traffic,  and 
charges  extra  fares  on  days  of  the  Baldoyle  races, 
8020. 

Fares  not  much  too  high  in  Ireland — comparative 
charges  of  principal  Irish  companies,  8021. 
Comparison  between  English  and  Irish  fares,  8023. 
Would  be  an  advantage  if  return  tickets  were 
abolished  altogether,  8031. 

Nothing  is  done  to  cultivate  excursion  traffic, 
8033. 

WaDt  of  distinction  between  smokers  and  non- 
smokers.  8037. 

Want  of  facility  with  regard  to  ticket,  8038. 

Speed  of  night  mail  train  to  Coi'k,  8039. 

Local  traffic  at  Dublin  end  of  lines  not  cultivated, 
8041. 

An  exception  in  case  of  Kingstown  line,  with  the 
result  that  population  is  attracted  in  that  direc- 
tion, 8042. 

No  third  class  season  tickets  on  lines,  8048. 

Early  closing  of  goods  train  (four  o’clock)  on 
Northern  line,  8048. 

Great  unwillingness.to  correct  mistakes,  8051. 

In  favour  of  amalgamation,  with  Government  over- 
sight, 8053. 

Pirrie,  W.  W.  J.  (Partner  in  the  Firm  of  Harland 
and  Wolf,  Shipbuilders,  Belfast,  and  a Railway 
Director) : — 

Small  railways  should  be  abolished ; they  are  carry- 
ing below  cost  price,  and  not  paying  dividends, 
19876. 

There  are  300  Directors  in  Ireland,  or  about  eight 
miles  to  each  ; should  be  reduced  to  thirty 
Directors,  19876,  19878. 

Hands  in  map  showing  where  extensions  should  be 
made,  and  lines  amalgamated;  system  fbeing 
divided  into  three  trunk  lines,  19877,  19910. 
Necessity  of  railway  facilities  in  the  West  in  con- 
nexion with  fisheries,  19877. 

Explains  his  scheme,  having  three  railway  Com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  by  Government, 
19878-86. 

Government  should  lend  money  to  develop  Irish 
railways,  19886. 

Advantages  of  amalgamation  of  railways,  19893. 
Should  be  through  booking  of  every  kind  of  traffic 
throughout  entire  system,  19898. 

Rates  for  goods  and  passengers  too  high,  19900. 
Extension  lines  should  be  worked  by  main  lines, 
19905. 

In  favour  of  broad  gauge,  19906. 

Defects  of  Irish  railway  system,  App.,  p.  699. 

Plews,  H.  (Traffic  Manager  at  Enniskillen,  of  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  Ireland)  : — 

Evidence  as  to  fares  and  trains,  16658. 

Facilities  for  through  booking,  16691. 

Gives  instances  of  acceleration  of  trains,  16710. 
Dublin  to  Belfast  shortened  by  half  an  hour,  16712— 
26. 

Tabular  statement  showing  increase  of  rolling-stock, 

p.  515. 

System  on  which  through  booking  is  based,  16751. 
Makes  a through  rate  when  applied  for,  16762. 

Has  through  bookings  with  English  stations  from 
90  per  cent,  of  his  company’s  stations,  16763. 
Details  of  special  arrangements  to  accommodate 
fairs  traffic,  16771. 

Comparison  of  English  and  Irish  classification, 
16772. 


Plews,  H. — continued. 

Due  attention  is  always  paid  to  the  requirenients 
and  complaints  of  the  public,  16804. 

Power,  John  F. : — 

Railway  rates  for  goods  prohibitive  where  there  is 
no  competition ; details  as  to  mileage  and  in 
equality  of  rates,  15382. 

Contending  commercially  with  the  United  States, 
the  Irish  people,  with  their  geographical  ad- 
vantages, are  out  of  the  market,  15387. 

Rates,  by  sea  and  rail  to  Manchester  from  Cher- 
bourgh,  less  than  from  Limerick,  15389. 

In  favour  of  a system  of  through  rates  to  every 
place,  subject  to  supervision,  15394. 

Fishing  on  Kerry  coast  unsuccessful  owing  to  want 
of  railway  communication,  15447. 

Power,  Richard  (Mayor  of  Waterford) : — 

Gives  evidence  as  to  railway  and  ship  accommoda- 
tion at  Waterford,  14932-69. 

Discusses  question  of  the  railways  at  Waterford 
being  united  by  a connection  up  the  river,  14944— 
14967. 

Price,  James,  c.e. 

Gives  evidence  respecting  proposed  railway  line 
from  Galway  to  Clifden,  via  Oughterard,  11588. 

Describes  course  of  line,  11596. 

Lord  Spencer’s  Government  would  only  favour 
naroow  gauge  lines,  11597. 

Estimated  cost  of  line,  11598. 

Estimated  traffic  on  line,  11619. 

Impossibility  of  getting  the  capital  for  construction 
of  line,  11631. 

Proposed  alternative  routes,  11668. 

Privy  Council. — See  under  “ Tramways  or  Light 
Railways.” 

Quilliam,  Thomas  (Fisherman,  of  Peel,  Isle  of 
Man)  : — 

Gives  evidence  as  to  his  experience  of  the  quantities 
and  sorts  of  fish  to  be  caught  in  Irish  waters  and 
the  best  way  of  catching  them,  19013. 

Want  of  piers  and  railway  communication,  19040. 

Fishing  would  be  increased  if  Government  issued 
loans  for  boats,  etc.,  19047. 

Describes  the  class  and  cost  of  boats  most  suitable 
for  fishing  off  the  coast,  19053,  19105. 

Training  of  fishermen,  19065. 

Baltimore  school  described,  19075. 

Gives  evidence  as  to  rotation  of  work  and  fishing 
experience,  19133. 

Irishmen  make  as  good  fishermen  as  Scotch  and 
Manx,  19159. 

Method  of  selling  fish  and  prices,  19162. 

Higher  prices  could  be  realised  if  there  was  railway 
accommodation,  19168. 

How  crews  are  selected,  and  earnings  are  disposed 
of  between  boat  owner  and  men,  19177. 

Evidence  as  to  railway  charges  for  fish,  19277. 

Quinlivan,  Rev.  P.  P.  O..: — 

Description  of  Kilkee  fishery,  co.  Clai-e,  Ann.,  n 
668. 

Railway  Extensions — See  under  “ Extensions  op 
Irish  Railways." 

Railway  Rates  and  Fares  : — 

Too  high —Gillespie,  6684.  Morton , 6755.  M'Orum 
6844.  Best,  7087.  McBride,  7110.  Inglis,  7190. 
M‘Kay,  7197.  O'Hagan,  7615.  Sherrard , 7738. 
Garrett,  7771.  Pim,  8021.  Byrne , 8069.  Par- 
E 2 
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Railway  Rates  and  Fakes — continued. 

kinson,  8129.  Hodgson,  8202.  Marum,  8270. 
Murphy,  W.  M.,  8478.  Greenhill,  8742.  Findlay, 
9312.  Ewart,  9535.  Brady,  10464.  Sinclair , 
10709.  Murray,  11105.  Cooper,  11181.  Reiach, 
14614.  Egan,  15096.  Dobbyn,  15317.  McDon- 
nell, 15361.  Power , J.  E.,  15382.  Doherty, 
IF.  J.,  16155.  Butler , 16529.  Main,  IF., 

19276.  Pirrie,  19900.  Appendix — Lowry,  p. 

699.  Trench,  p.  700. 

Should  be  uniform — Armstrong,  6095.  Carvill, 
6302.  Shackleton,  6422.  Ewart,  9438.  Smith, 
15019. 

Would  be  less  if  controlled  by  one  Board — M‘ Bride, 
7125. 

Tralee  Brewery  sends  porter  to  Cui-ragh  Camp  via 
Liverpool — O'Hara,  8155. 

See  also  under  “ Traffic.” 

Railways  (English)  : — 

Great  Western,  Grierson,  10544,  Ogilvie,  11119. 
London  and  North  Western,  Findlay,  9367.  Noble, 
10200. 

Midland,  Noble,  10200.  Cotton,  10842. 

Financial  condition  of,  Eason,  6535. 

Railways  Foreign  : — 

State  control  in — 

America — Shackleton,  6449.  Eason,  6674.  Gar- 
rett, 7824.  Musgrave,  7877. 

Belgium — Findlay,  9348.  Ewart,  9452.  Grierson , 
10589.  Murray,  11134.  Doherty,  IF.  J., 
16168. 

India — Carville,  6253.  O' Hagan,  7579.  Findlay, 
9348.  Lawder,  16303. 

Prussia — Findlay,  9353. 

Victoria — O'Hagan,  7579. 

Railways  (Irish)  : — 

Bad  management ; want  of  facilities,  M‘ Donnell, 
5916.  Armstrong,  6181.  Doherty,  R.  H., 
6323.  Gillespie,  GG83.  Morton,  6831.  M‘Crum, 
6868.  M Bride,  7121.  Inglis,  7189.  Ryan, 
7278.  Me  Kay,  7287.  O'Hagan,  7539. 
Sherrard,  7695.  Garrett,  7744.  Musgrave, 
7845.  Pirn,  8011.  Byrne,  8063.  Hodgson, 
8235.  Wray,  8245.  Marum,  8275.  Golomb, 
8309.  Kemp,  9046.  Biggar,  9230.  Mur- 
ray, 11054.  Murphy,  J.  J.,  11069.  Ogilvie, 
11080.  Cooke,  13245.  Doherty,  IF.  J., 

16164.  Hart,  19950.  M‘  Quaid,  App.  p.698. 
Should  be  amalgamated,  O' Hagan,  7541.  Murphy, 
IF.  J/.,  8482.  Findlay,  9347.  Inchiquin, 
10110.  Noble,  10220.  Connolly,  15495. 

Henry,  17601.  Sellers,  19397.  Pirrie,  App. 
p.  699. 

■Should  be  amalgamated  and  under  State  control, 
Doherty,  R.  H.,  6360.  Shackleton,  6405.- 
Eason,  6507.  Gillespie,  6814.  M Bride, 
7131.  Inglis,  7145.  MKay,  7237.  Ryan, 
7282.  Wigham,  7502.  Sherrard,  7756. 
Garrett,  7812.  Pirn,  8053.  Byrne,  8102. 
Parkinson,  8139.  Hodgson,  8227.  Ennis- 
killen Town  Commissioners,  8285.  Golomb , 
8326.  Ilarland,  8680.  Greenhill,  8831. 
Montgomery,  10036.  Grierson,  10592. 
Murphy,  J.  J.,  11149.  Tighe,  12707. 
Sellon,  14857.  O'Toole,  15036.  Egan, 
15156.  Sellors,  15405.  Spillane,  15433. 

M‘. Donnell,  15434.  Connolly,  15498. 
Doherty,  IF.  J.,  16165.  Butler,  16552. 
Hewson,  16964.  Henry,  17600.-  Pirrie, 
19878.  Appendix;  Wexford  Corporation, 
p.  697.  Gordon,  p.  752. 

Should  be  controlled  by  the  State  or  by  Central 
Body,  M‘Donnell,  6046.  Marum,  8238. 
O' Doherty,  9211.  Ewart,  9524.  Mont- 
gomery, 10044.  Murray,  11139.  Lawder, 


Railways  (Irish) — continued. 

16275.  Barton,  J.,  16467.  Butler,  16568. 
Appendix  : — Dobbyn,  p.  665.  Herdman 
p.  698.  Lowry,  p.  699.  Trench,  p.  700. 
Findlay,  p.  701. 

Too  many  Companies,  Directors,  &c.,  McDonnell 
5956.  Eason,  6509.  • M‘  Bride,  7129.’ 

M‘Kay,  7234.  Marumi,  8275.  Murphy,  W. 
M.,  8437.  Inchiquin,  10108.  Cotton,  10841. 
Murray,  11132.  Murphy,  J.  J.,  11147. 
Sellors,  15432.  Connolly,  15497.  Butler, 
16551.  Pirrie,  19876.  App.,  p.  699.  Trench 
App.  p.  700. 

Lines  described — 

Ballymena  and  Larne,  Nott,  9577. 

Belfast  and  County  Down,  Sherrard,  7764. 

Biggar,  9225.  Kelly,  10903.  Tatlow,  11033! 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties,  Cotton,  10725. 
Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon,  Lawder , 16184- 
16268.  App.,  p.  749.  Barton,  J.,  16359. 
Litter,  App.,  p.  691. 

Clogher  Valley,  Montgomery,  10032.  Barton,  J. 

G.,  16500.  Stewart,  18671. 

Cork  and  Bandon,  Gordon,  18328. 

Dublin  and  Kingstown,  Inglis,  7186.  Pim 
8042.  Maunsell,  18231. 

Dublin  and  Meath,  Fallciner,  18174. 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  Maunsell,  18245. 
Great  Northern,  Carvill,  6320.  Gillespie,  6683. 
M‘Crum,  6843.  MKay,  7207.  Wigham, 
7487.  Sherrard,  7722.  Garrett,  7768. 
Mxisgrave,  7912.  Pim,  8017.  Kemp,  9096. 
Plews,  16658.  Murland,  16662. 

Great  Southern  and  Western,  Pim,  8039.  Murray, 
11054.  Cooper,  11070.  Ogilvie,  11080. 
Croker,  17667.  Colville,  17674.  Colhoun, 
17758. 

Listowel  and  Tralee  (North  Kerry),  Hewson, 
16869.' 

Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly,  Dawson,  16995. 
Midland  Great  Western,  Shackleton,  6386.  Sher- 
rard, 7732.  Byrne,  8078.  Smith,  15018. 
Humphrey,  17239.  Ward,  J.  E.,  17939. 
Greene,  17944. 

Rathkeale  and  Newcastle,  Hewson,  16869. 

Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties,  Findlay, 
9407.  Humphreys,  17173. 

Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Lismore,  O'Malley, 
17605. 

Waterford  and  Limerick,  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8614. 

Roberts,  17467.  O'Connor,  17536. 

Suggested  Reforms — Inglis,  7 1 44.  Wigham,  7481. 

Cooper,  11075.  Pirrie,  19817. 

Statistics  of — Capital,  Directors,  income,  expendi- 
ture, etc. — Murphy,  W.  M,  8623.  Grierson, 
10563.  Cotton,  10828.  App.,  p.  702-703. 
Gordon,  p.  752. 

See  also  under  “ Extensions  op  Irish  Railways." 
Redington,  C.  T. : — 

Description  of  fishing  in  Galway  Bay.  App.,  p.  670. 
Extension  lines  required  in  Co.  Galway  ; failure  of 
' Tramways  Acts,  App.,  p.  698. 

Redmond,  Laurence: — 

Description  of  Fenit  and  Tralee  fishery,  App.,  p. 


Ree,  Henry  : — 

Description  of  fishing  industry  on  coasts  of  Galway 
and  Mayo,  App.,  p.  725. 

Reiach,  George  (General  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for 
Scotland) : — 

States  Scottish  experience  as  to  general  needs  of 
deep-sea  fishing  : 1.  Harbours  at  suitable. centres ; 
2.  Telegraphic  communication  between  distant 
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Reiach,  George — continued. 

stations  and  fishing  centres  to  regulate  supply  of 
fish  ; 3.  Facilities  for  railway  communication ; 
4.  Collection  of  accurate  statistics  as  to  quan- 
tities of  fish  landed,  14551,  14559. 

Describes  process  necessary  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  fish  ; quotes  case  of  Manchester  as  an  example, 
14564-14566,  14584. 

Average  price  received  by  fishermen  for  fish,  14567- 
14578. 

Working  classes  buy  large  quantities  when  they 
are  cheap.  14580. 

There  are  large  curing  establishments  at  all  the 
important  stations  in  Scotland,  but  not  in  Ireland, 
14585-6. 

Cost  of  starting  a curing  establishment  would  be 
from  £100  to  £400,  14589. 

Describes  in  detail  the  practice  in  buying  and  sel- 
ling fish,  14592-98. 

Railway  charges  for  carriage  are  double  the  price 
the  fishermen  get,  14600  ; and  are  higher  for  fish 
than  for  other  products,  14614. 

Government  helps  fishing  in  Scotland  by  an  annual 
grant  of  £3,000  for  harbours  ; surplus  brand  fees 
for  last  five  years  also  devoted  to  harbours  and 
telegraphic  extension — in  all  £17,200,  14619, 
14702-14705. 

Gives  details  as  to  the  expenditure  on  harbours, 
and  method  of  procedure  when  a harbour  is  pro- . 
posed  to  be  constructed ; locality  always  pays  one- 
fourth,  14629,  14635. 

How  this  contribution  is  paid,  14639,  14640. 

Difficulty  in  constructing  a harbour ; may  be 
tumbled  down  by  the  first  storm,  14636. 

On  Wick  Hai-bour  ' the  Government  have  spent 
£140,000,  and  it  is  not  now  worth  £1 ; con- 
sequently the  fishing  has  fallen  off,  the  harbour 
being  defective,  14642-3. 

Average  cost  of  a Scotch  boat,  from  £250  to  £350, 
14645. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  fishermen  might 
prosecute  their  fisheries  with  more  perseverance 
and  energy,  similar  to  what  the  Scotch  fishermen 
do,  14654. 

Has  no  doubt  something  could  be  done  to  start 
with,  14715. 

Government  grant  of  £500  a year  for  repair  of 
boats  withdrawn  in  1850,  as  it  worked  badly,  in 
consequence  of  excessive  claims,  14656. 

Thinks  the  brand  system  should  be  extended  to 
Ireland,  if  the  Irish  herring  fishery  is  to  be 
properly  developed,  14677  ; explains  the  brand 
system,  14677,  14682. 

Describes  the  class  of  men  engaged  in  branding  in 
Scotland,  their  numbers,  salaries,  and  duties, 
14734-43. 

Evidence  as  to  telegraph  extension,  14706,  14714. 

States  his  experience  extending  over  fifty  years  of 
Scotch  fisheries;  how  they  were  started,  14715. 

In  favour  of  a mixture  amongst  the  natives  of  strange 
fishermen,  14715. 

Ringwood,  Henry  (Secretary,  Gorey  Fanning 
Society)  : — 

Railway  fares  should  be  reduced ; advocates  line 
from  Gorey  to  Courtown  Harbour,  App.,  p.  697. 

Roberts,  John  (Traffic  Manager  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway)  : — 

Evidence  as  to  fares,  excursions,  season  tickets, 
etc.,  17467-72. 

No  uniform  scale  of  return  fares  as  in  England, 
17472. 

Through  booking;  has  tourist  arrangements  with 
principal  Ii-ish  and  English  railways  and  Clyde 
Shipping  Company,  17473-4,  17487  et  seq. 

Acceleration  of  trains;  automatic  brake  not  yet 
adopted,  17481. 

Company  cannot  afford  it,  17484. 


Roberts,  J ohn — continued. 

Pays  dividends  on  all  stocks  except  one,  17487. 

Improvement  in  rolling  stock,  ibid. 

Irish  classification  of  goods  should  be  assimilated  to 
English,  17499. 

Works  six  branch  lines  ; mileage  and  cost  of  pur- 
chase, 17506. 

Gross  receipts  per  year  for  main  line  and  brandies, 
£190,000,  17521. 

Discussion  as  to  advantages  of  a bridge  across  the 
river  at  Waterford,  17526-17541. 

Facilities  for  traffic  from  Fenit  fishing  station, 
17544. 

Illustrates  advantages  of  broad  gauge,  17561. 

If  railways  were  amalgamated  there  would  be  a sav- 
ing in  working  expenses,  17593. 

Rowan,  Wm.  (Chairman  of  Committee  of  Co.  Kerry 
Grand  Jury)  : — 

Tramways  in  Co.  Kerry ; defects  in  Act ; the  State 
should  guarantee  direct,  App.,  p.  692. 


Ryan,  J.  H.  (M.  Inst,  c.e.)  ; — 

Want  of  facilities  for  travelling  to  Tralee,  7278. 

In  favour  of  amalgamation  under  State  control — 
shareholders  being,  perhaps,  guaranteed  against 
loss,  7282. 

Tramway  lines  l-equired  in  Donegal,  7291 — lines 
described,  7295. 

An  inexhaustible  fishery  off  Donegal  coast,  7296. 

If  railway  constructed  to  west  coast  of  Donegal,  fish 
could  be  brought  fresh  to  English  markets,  7297. 

Mileage  of  proposed  routes,  7301. 

Existing  lines  from  Londonderi-y  to  Bunci'ana  and 
Letterkenny  made  under  a baronial  guarantee 
which  is  called  on,  7312,  7314. 

Cost  of  proposed  Lough  S willy  line,  7317. 

V arious  advantages  that  would  arise  from  construc- 
tion of  the  line,  7318. 

Would  facilitate  sending  off  of  American  mails, 
7319. 

Describes  the  proposed  Tralee  and  Dingle  line, 
7326. 

Character  of  curves  and  gradients  on  line,  7330. 

Capital  cannot  be  raised  on  baronial  guarantee, 
7335. 

Evidence  showing  natui-e  of  traffic  on  line,  7337. 

• Treasury  would  only  advance  one-third  of  capital 
for  constructing  the  line,  which  would  be  no  use, 
7337. 


Describes  Headford  and  Kenmare  line,  7338. 

Could  with  advantage  be  extended  from  Kenmare 
to  Banti-y,  7339. 

This  wo.uld  give  coast  line  from  Waterford  to 
Galway,  7341. 

Line  required  also  from  Castlecomer  to  Athy  to 
opexx  up  the  Leinster  colliei-ies  in  Kilkenny, 
7344. 

Good  anthracite  coal  in  locality — but  expenses  of 
carriage  limit  sale  and  production,  7352. 

Description  of  and  extent  of  coalfields,  7358. 

Estimated  cost  of  proposed  line,  7373. 

Railway  required  in  North  Mayo,  7330. 

Describes  difficulty  of  financing  Dingle  line,  73S4. 

Description  of  rails,  engines,  and  waggons  on  narrow 
gauge  system,  7404. 


Average  cost  of  light  railways  and  steam  road  tram- 
ways, 7418. 

Privy  Council  rule  not  to  guarantee  cost  of  broad 
gauge  line  so  far  as  it  exceeds  narrow  gauge, 


Difference  in  cost  between  broad  and  narrow  gau"e 
lines  on  average  about  £1,000  a mile,  7426.  ° 

Disunion  in  relative  advantages  of  broad  and  narrow 
gauges,  7423-7478. 

Cost  of  transhipping  goods,  7450,  7466. 

Engineering  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Tralee  and 
Dingle  Railway,  13828,  et  seq. 

Is  a narrow  gauge  line,  1 3829. 
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Ryan,  J.  H.  (M.  Inst.  c.e.) — continued. 

Estimated  cost  of  line,  13849,  13857. 

Relative  cost  of  a broad  and  narrow  gauge  line 
13.870,  13901.  ° 

Population  and  present  taxation  on  baronies  through 
which  lines  would  pass,  13876. 

Alternative  routes  for  reaching  Dingle,  13888. 

Donegal  lines— line  from  Letterkennv  to  Kilma- 
crenan,  13921. 

Sandeman,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  (Ardmore 
Youghal); — ’ 

Different  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  Irish  waters 
10505.  ’ 

Foreign  boats  visit  Irish  coast  in  large  numbers, 
ibid. 

Larger  boats  than  those  at  present  in  use  required 
by  Irish  fishermen,  10508. 

Curing  establishment  much  required,  10509. 

External  help  much  required  by  the  people  of  Ard- 
more, 10513. 

Harbours  dry  at  low  water  of  little  use,  10517. 

Cheap  through  rates  for  fish  to  English  markets  re- 
quired, 10517. 

Increased  technical  knowledge  required,  ibid. 

Grf„i.?0V8rty  of  the  PB°Ple  ™ Ardmore  district, 
10518.  ’ 

How  sites  for  harbours  should  be  selected,  ibid. 

Difficulty  in  getting  bait,  10520. 

No  harbour  accommodation  at  Ardmore,  10524. 

Fishing  in  summer  on  the  Nymph  Bank,  10532. 

Ardmore  fishery  described,  App.,  p.  665. 

Sanders,  Robert  M.  (c.e.  Charleville). 

Evidence  respecting  pier  at  Roche’s  Point,  Queens- 
town— cost  of,  11381. 

Letter  on  advantages  of,  11388. 

Sankey,  Lieutenant-General  R.  H.,  r,e.  c b (Chair 
man  of  the  Board  of  Works) 

Memorandum  ns  to  the  action  of  the  State  in  refer- 
ence to  fishery  piers  and  harbours  in  Ireland, 


Sanket,  Lieut.-Gen.  R.  H.,  K.E.  C.B continued. 

How  fund  was  administered  9836. 

Description  of  Ardglass  Harbour  and  what  is  re 
quired  to  improve  it,  9847 
Description  and  history  of  Howth  Harbour,  9393 

Harbour  accommodation,  Commission  of,  1884 
Majoribanks,  chairman,  9994.  ’ 

Many  of  English  and  all  Scotch  'fishing  ports  drv 
at  low  water,  9996.  y 

Advantages  of  Howth  over  Kingstown  as  a fishin» 
port,  10003— relative  areas,  10008.  ° 

Description  and  history  of  Arklow  Harbour,  10010 
— difficulties  in  construction,  10018. 

How  sites  for  harbours  should  be  selected,  10024. 
Construction  and  maintenance  of  harbours  should  bo 
entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Works,  10026. 
Memorandum  on  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund 
732  ^Ga  aQC*  -oas*i  fishery  Funds,  App.,  p’ 

Tables  in  reference  to  piers,  harbours,  boats,  fishing 
population,  &c.,  Ireland,  App.,  p.  704-717.  6’ 

ScHULL  AND  SKIBBEREEN  LlGHT  RAILWAY  : 

See  under  “ Extensions  op  Irish  Railways.” 

Scotch  Fishery  Board  : — 

See  under  “ Fisheries  op  Scotland.” 

Sea  and  Coast  Fishery  Fund  : 

See  under  “ Loans  to  Fishermen.” 

Sellon,  Stephen,  c.e.  : — 

As  to  tramway  schemes  is  of  opinion  that  Grand 
Juries  are  not  competent  judges,  14749. 
Government  should  be  advised  by  a competent 
engineer,  14750. 

In  favour  of  a broad  gauge,  14801. 

Advantage  0f  tramway  running  along  the  road, 

Recommends  a Board  for  Ireland  similar  to  Board 
of  Trade,  but  to  have  more  discretionary  power, 


Direct  State  aid  first  given  in  1824,  ibid. 

History  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  in  ai< 
of  fisheries,  ibid. 

History  of  expenditure  in  harbours,  ib. 

Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours  Commission  establishec 
to  a.id  Board  of  Works  in  carrying  out  provision! 
of  46  and  47  Vic.,  c.  26,  by  which  £250,000  fron 
Church  funds  was  voted  for  fishery  piers  anc 
harbours,  ib. 

Table  classifying  piers  and  giving  expenditure  or 
cost  of,  ib. 

Number  and  cost  of  Scotch  piers,  ib. 

Number  of  boats  and  persons  employed  in  Ireland  ic 
deep-sea  fishery— a falling  off  noticeable  of  late 
years,  ib. 

Fish  sales  at  Howth  for  twenty  years,  ib. 

Return  qf  fish  traffic  over  Irish  railways,'  ib. 

Nature  and  description  of  various  harbours  con- 
structed,  ib. 

Suggested  scale  of  tolls  for  harbours  constructed 
free  by  State  grants,  ib. 

Falling  off  in  fishing  boats  and  men  from  1864  to 
1885,  9756. 

Government  grants  to  Scotch  fisheries  smaller  than 
to  Irish,  9761. 

Committee  on  harbour  accommodation,  1883-4  in 
favour  of  spending  money  on  places  that  would 
serve  as  harbours  of  refuge,  9767. 

Size  of  Irish  boats,  9778. 

Harbours  on  the  west  coast,  9789. 

Bounties  formerly  given  for  encouragement  of 
Scottish  fisheries,  9799. 

Irish  contribution  from  local  sources,  9808. 

Conditions  under  which  money  under  Act  of  1883 
was  given,  9818. 


Relates  his  experience  of  the  Wolverton  tramwav 
14889-14929. 

Sellors,  Michael  : — 

In  favour  of  amalgamation  of  railways  ; too  manv 
officials,  15397,  15432. 

And  of  Government  supervision,  15405. 

There  should  be  an  advance  of  money  by  Govern- 
ment to  some  of  the  Irish  railways,  15407. 
Instances  the  Post  Office  as  a success  under  Govern- 
ment management,  15439. 

Shackleton,  Abraham,  j.p.  (Flour  Miller) : 

Railway  stations  far  apart  in  Ireland,  6367. 
Tramways  more  suitable  than  railways  where  popu- 
lation is  sparse  owing  to  greater  facility  for 
stopping  and  picking  up  passengers,  6367. 

Give  instance  of  Dublin  and  Lucan  Tramway,  6368. 
Rates  charged  over  line  for  coal  and  corn,  6378. 
Rates  charged  by  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  6386. 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  do  not 
carry  at  uniform  charges,  6394,6415. 

"^6396  ^iere  s^ou^  be  equal  mileage  rates, 

Not  in  favour  of  competition  between  railway  com- 
panies for  carriage  of  passengers  or  goods, 
6404. 

Would  desire  Government  control  and  consolidation 
of  all  the  railways  of  Ireland,  6405. 

Comparison  between  railways  and  Post  Office, 
6409. 

Instances  of  want  of  uniformity  of  rates  on  Midland 
line,  6415. 

List  of  grain  rate  from  Leixlip  station,  6431. 
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Shackleton,  Abraham,  j.p. — continued. 

Thinks  the  making  of  tramways  under  Act  of  1883, 
has  been  discouraged  by  Privy  Council,  or  by 
apathy  on  part  of  the  inhabitants,  6432. 
Competition  of  canals  with  railways,  6440. 

Treaty  between  Grand  Canal  Company  and  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company, 
6441. 

American  system  of  rail  way  management,  6449. 
Comparison  between  railway  and  canal  traffic, 
6460. 

Shaw,  T.  (Traffic  Manager  at  Belfast  of  Great  North- 
ern Railway  of  Ireland) : — 

Gives  evidence  as  to  train  service  from  Belfast, 
16749,  16863. 

Speed  of  trains  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  16713. 
Reasons  for  not  booking  cattle  through  to  England, 
16768. 

Rates  compare  favourably  with  those  in  England, 
16781. 

Explanation  with  regard  to  complaint  of  traders 
that  they  do  not  get  the  information  and  facilities 
for  carrying  on  their  trade  with  expedition, 
16794-99. 

Sherrard,  W.  0.  and  Robert  Garrett  (Represen- 
tatives of  the  North  and  West  of  Ireland  Com- 
mercial Travellers’  Association)  : — 

Train  service  on  Northern  lines  unsatisfactory — 
trains  run  at  unsuitable  hours,  7695. 

Service  from  Belfast  to  Clones  and  Cavan,  7698. 
Unsatisfactory  nature  of  train  service  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  7704. 

Inconvenient  service  between  Belfast  and  Magher- 
afelt  and  Cookstown,  7709. 

Belfast  and  county  Down  line  is  the  best  managed 
in  Ireland — pays  the  best  dividend,  7713. 

| On  most  of  the  Irish  lines  the  third  class  carriages 
are  kept  in  a filthy  condition,  7715. 

Passengers  should  be  allowed  to  break  journeys  at 
different  towns  on  the  way,  7720. 

Larger  amount  of  luggage  should  be  allowed  to  each 
passenger',  7720. 

Gives  correspondence  with  Managers  of  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  on  subject  of  excess 
of  luggage,  7722. 

Three  Managers  of  Great  Northern  Company, 
7728. 

f Great  Northern  Company  declined  to  permit  special 
Saturday  to  Monday  tickets  to  be  available  for 
all  trains  on  these  days,  7730. 

Midland  Great  Western  Company  allow  commercial 
travellers  to  carry  excess  luggage  at  annual 
charge  of  £ 2 per  cwt.,  7732. 

Season  tickets  for  commercial  travellers  on  Scotch 
lines,  7734. 

Fares  excessive  on  Irish  lines,  7738. 

Correspondence  with  Mr.  Shaw  of  Great  Northern 
line  with  inspect  to  inconvenient  trains,  7752. 
Cavan,  the  point  of  contact  between  Great  Northern 
and  Midland  lines,  7754. 

Thinks  entire  Irish  railway  system  should  be  under 
one  control,  7756. 

History  of  improvement  in  county  Down  line  from 
period  of  great  depression  some  twelve  yeai's  ago, 
7764. 

Sinclair,  William  (Director  of  the  West  Donegal 
Railway) : — 

Particulars  relating  to  cost,  &c.,  proposed  line  from 
Letterkenny  to  Dunfanaghy,  10696. 

Why  thrown  out  by  grand  jury,  10697. 

Laying  down  of  a tramway,  lowers  county  cess  by 
transferring  traffic  from  road,  10700. 
Circumstances  under  which  the  West  Donegal  Rail- 
way was  started,  10700. 

Since  line  was  opened,  English  travellers  have  come 
to  Donegal  Bay,  10701. 


Sinclair,  William — continued. 

Tables  of  fish  rates  from  Druimnin,  10702. 

Return  of  fish  traffic  at  Druminin  station  in  years 
1882,  1883,  and  1884,  10706. 

Return  of  cattle  and  live  stock  on  West  Donegal 
line  in  year  1886,  10707. 

Charges  too  high  for  cattle,  10709. 

Proposal  to  extend  line  from  Druminin  to  Donegal, 
10711 — capital  required,  ibid. 

Engineering  expenses  for  construction,  10715. 

Line  could  with  advantage  be  extended  to  Killybegs, 
10716. 

If  Atlantic  Mail  steamers  came  to  Killybegs  it 
would  be  the  quickest  route,  10717. 

Opening  of  line  has  created  or  improved  poultry 
and  egg  market,  10717. 

Money  thrown  away  in  building  pier  at  Teelin, 
10721. 

Attempts  to  manufacture  oil  and  manure  from  fish 
on  Donegal  coast,  10722. 

Sir  Thomas  F.  Brady’s  evidence  respecting  Donegal 
Piers  inaccurate,  10722. 

Slattery,  John,  j.p.  (of  the  firm  of  J.  and  M.  Slat- 
tery and  Co.,  Waterford)  : — 

Evidence  as  to  revenue,  etc.,  of  Waterford  Bridge 
Company,  15011. 

Discusses  question  of  Government  supervision  of 
railways,  15037. 

In  favour  of  a light  railway  from  Waterford  to  Dun- 
more,  a large  fishing  port,  15049,  15073, 

15077. 

But  should  get  Government  aid,  15091. 

Smith,  Alderman,  Waterford  : — 

Gives  evidence  regarding  railway  accommodation 
at  Waterford,  15016. 

Large  companies  dominate  the  smaller,  15016, 
15049. 

Controversy  with  Midland  Great  Western  about 
giving  him  facilities  for  through  rates  for 
goods,  15018. 

Concession  by  Midland  Great  Western  Railway, 
but  under  Parliamentary  pressure  ; gives  re- 
duced rates,  15023. 

Discusses  irregularity  of  rates,  15019-26. 

Should  be  an  independent  Board  to  supervise 
railway  rates,  15028,  15062. 

Complains  of  paying  tolls  on  traffic  over  Water- 
ford bridge,  15032. 

In  favour  of  light  railway  from  Waterford  to 
Dunmore ; Government  to  advance  money  on 
baronial  guarantee,  p.  439. 

Somerville,  Richard  Newman  (Borough  Surveyor 
and  Harbour  Engineer-,  Galway)  : — 

Evidence  in  favour  of  long  route  to  Clifden,  12179. 

Difference  in.  length  between  the  proposed  lines, 

12202. 

Evidence  respecting  Galway  Harbour,  12190, 
12203. 

Spillane,  William  : — 

Would  place  Irish  railways  under  Government  con- 
trol with  Central  Board  in  Dublin,  15433-42. 

The  State  should  recoup  shareholders  if  their 
position  thereby  made  worse,  15434. 

Details  of  his  scheme,  15443. 

Stewart,  David  James  (Manager  and  Secretary  of 
Clogher  Valley  Tramway  Company)  : — 

Advantages  resulting  from  the  opening  of  this  line 
18634. 

Railways  should  not  have  powers  to  extend  tram- 
ways ; could  be  worked  more  economically  bv 
a Local  Board,  18640.  3 

Discussion  on  this  question,  18642-18656. 
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Stewart,  David  James — continued. 

Has  no  through  rates,  being,  from  company’s  point 
of  view,  desirous  of  working  with  least  possible 
expenditure,  18661. 

Gives  evidence  as  to  construction  of  his  line,  mile- 
age, gradients,  speed,  18671-18693. 

In  favour  of  narrow  gauge  for  Ireland,  18694, 
18722. 

Discusses  question  of  transhipment,  18696. 

Their  traffic  is  drawn  entirely  from  district  traversed 
by  their  line;  no  competition,  18712. 

Details  of  traffic  receipts  and  expenditure  for  five 
months,  ended  30th  September.  1887  : rolling 
stock,  18737-18792. 

There  should  be  a Central  Government  Board  in 
Dublin  to  deal  with  light  railway  schemes ; his 
views  as  to  their  duties,  18795. 

Government  to  give  a direct  guarantee,  18797. 
Financial  difficulties  which  Clogher  Valiey  line  had 
to  encounter  at  outset,  1S797. 

Stuart,  H.  Villiers  (d.l.,  Dromana): — 

Deep  sea  fishing,  Waterford  coast,  statistics  of; 
technical  instruction  necessary  ; in  favour  of 
curing  establishments,  App.,  p.  678. 

Thompson,  Andrew  (a  Scotch  Fisherman)  : — 

Describes  fishery  and  harbour  of  Clogher  Head, 
16007,  App.,  p.  676. 

Is  a good  ground  for  deep  sea  fishing,  16023. 

Want  of  railway  facilities  there ; fish  must  be  carted 
six  miles,  16038. 

Three  thousand  tons  taken  yearly,  16064. 

Opposed  to  branding,  16098. 

Curing  establishments  much  wanted  in  Ireland 
16102. 

Tighe,  E.  J.  (Chairman,  Sligo  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners) : — 

Fishery  cannot  be  improved  unless  the  harbour  at 
. Raughley  is  developed,  12413. 

Would  put  a charge  on  the  fishing  boats  using  the 
piers  and  harbours,  12415. 

Necessity  of  having  a line  to  Claremorris,  12685. 
Raihvay  management  at  present  fairly  satisfactory, 

Line  to  Rosses  Point  necessary  to  bring  away  fish 
12693. 

Estimate  of  traffic  on  line,  12696. 

United  management  of  Irish  railway  required, 
12707.  * 

Tramways  Act  of  1883  has  not  fulfilled  the  inten- 
tion of  Parliament,  12726. 

Importance  of  Sligo  as  a fishery  port,  App.,  p. 
763. 

Todd,  R.  H.,  ll.d.  (Solicitor,  Londonderry) : — 
Evidence  on  Tramways  Act,  13075. 

Objection  to  present  system  of  giving  Treasury 
guarantee  to  tramway  line,  13076. 

Complexity  of  present  system  of  getting  proposed 
line  allowed,  13078. 

Proposed  improvements  in  procedure  kid  down  by 
Tramways  Acts,  13079. 

Would  have  a Public  Works  Commission  to  decide 
on  tramway  question,  13081. 

Describes  proposed  line  from  Buncrana  through 
Innisowen  to  Carndonagh,  130S9. 

History  of  promotion  of  line,  13095. 

Valuation  of  guaranteeing  area,  13097. 
Accommodation  that  would  be  afforded  by  the  pro- 
posed line,  13101. 

Estimated  cost,  13102. 

Judgment  of  Privy  Council,  13103. 

Proposed  line  along  Lough  Foyle  shore  to  Moville. 

13106.  ’ 

Proposed  line  from  Letterkenny  to  Dunfanaghy, 


ON  IRISH  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Todd,  R.  H.,  ll.d. — continued. 

Advantages  of,  13112-13114. 

Proposed  branch  from  Northern  Counties  lino 
Claudy,  13115.  t0 

Proposed  branch  line  to  Portglenone,  13119. 

Want  of  line  joining  Derry  with  the  Magherafelt 
district,  13119.  ° z 

Rates  on  Northern  Counties  line  higher  from 
Deny  than  from  Belfast,  13123. 

Lines  should  as  far  as  possible  follow  the  old  and 
natural  lines  of  traffic,  ibid. 

Should  be  worked  continuously  from  one  centre 
ibid.  y 

Should  converge  a large  industrial  centre,  ibid. 
Objections  to  the  proposal  to  stud  coast  of  Donegal 
with  hybrid  fishing  and  commercial  piers,  ibid 

Toole,  Captain  (Ship  Owner,  and  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Waterford) : — 

Gives  evidence  as  to  railway  accommodation  at 
Waterford  ; the  old  bridge  is  a great  obstruction 
to  trade,  14974,  14979. 

Is  in  favour  of  district  amalgamation,  not  cen- 
tralization in  Dublin,  all  under  one  Board,  15036. 

Townsend,  Edward  (Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  Queen’s  College,  Galway) & 
Valuation  of  baronies  proposed  to  be  taxed  for 
Galway  and  Clifden  line,  1 1 6 1 4. 

A great  hardship  that  Privy  Council  order  should 
not  be  finally  binding,  11678. 

Traffic — Canal  : — 

See  under  “ Canals.” 

Traffic— Cattle  : — 

Statistics  and  Rates  : 

Kemp,  9075.  Sinclair , 10707.  Butler,  16529. 
Want  of  Facilities : 

M‘Kay,  7287.  Musgrave,  7881.  Byrne,  8069. 
Humphreys , 17222.  Ward,  J.  E.,  18123. 
Through  rates  to  England  : 

Marum,  8234.  Kemp,  8841.  Greenhill,  9036. 
Findlay,  9398.  Noble,  10211.  Shaw,  16768. 
Roberts,  17479. 

See  also  under  “ Railway  Rates  and  Fares.” 
Traffic — Fish  : — 

See  under  “ Fish.” 

Traffic — Goods  : — 

Classification.  — See  under  “ Classification. 

Goods  Traffic.” 

Rates  for 

Books,  Eason,  6477. 

Breadstuffs,  Greenhill,  8804. 

Bricks,  Cotton,  10786.  Doherty,  W.  J.,  15159. 
Coals,  Armstrong,  6123.  Carvill,  6301.  Shaclcle- 
ton,  6378.  MCrum,  6853.  Inglis,  7172. 
Cotton,  10769.  Egan,  15129.  Boyd,  L.,  16616. 
Colhoun,  17808.  Williams,  17462. 
Confectionery,  Ogilvie,  11109. 

Corn,  Shackleton,  6431.  Garrett,  7780.  Shaw, 
16793. 

Fish,  see  under  “ Fish.” 

Flax,  Ewart,  9445. 

Flour  and  Bran,  Greenhill,  8838. 

Furniture,  Greenhill,  8S17. 

Grain,  Shackleton,  6431.  IP  Crum,  6851.  Best, 
7090. 

Hay  and  Grass  Seeds,  Morton , 6736.  Best, 
7101.  Martin,  7688.  Ewart,  9442.  Trench , 
App.,  p.  700. 

Iron,  APCrum,  6844.  Egan,  15155. 

Linen  Yarn,  IPOrum,  7022. 

Manures,  Trench,  App.,  p.  700. 

Marble,  Egan,  15l03.  Williams,  17461. 

Minerals,  Cotton,  10763. 
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Traffic — Goods — continued. 

Rates  for — continued. 

Oils,  Hodgson,  8202. 

Porter,  Murphy,  J.  J.,  11106.  Egan,  15120. 
Williams,  17461.  Colhoun,  17808.  Cork 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  App.,  p.  741. 

Potatoes,  Ewart,  9442. 

Provisions,  Morton,  6706.  Ewart,  9442. 

Soap,  Egan , 15096.  Williams,  17454. 

Soda,  Cotton,  10760. 

Staves,  M‘ Donnell,  15365. 

Tanning,  Parkinson,  8129. 

Timber,  chairs,  Egan,  15096.  Power , 15382. 

Williams,  17453.  Trench,  App.,  p.  700. 

Yarn,  wool,  Hart , 19958. 

Wheat,  Best,  7089.  Garrett,  7770. 

Whiskey,  Murphy,  J.  J.,  11106.  See  App.,  p. 
741. 

See  also  under  “ Railway  Rates  and  Fares.” 
Traffic — Passenger  : — 

Third  Class  ; — 

Discouragement  to,  MKay,  7217.  Pirn,  8048. 
Colville,  17674.  Croker,  17682.  Gordon, 
18382. 

Carriages,  objectionable  condition  of,  Sherrard, 
7715.  Garrett,  7744.  Greenhill,  8874. 

improved,  Murland,  16721. 

Bulk  of  passengers  are  Third  Class,  Maunsell, 
18243. 

Decrease  of,  Ward,  J.  E.,  17969. 

Increase  of,  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8562.  Young, 
10865  Dawson,  17045. 

Fares  should  be  reduced,  Pirn,  App.,  p.  700. 

Training  of  Fishermen. — See  under  “ Baltimore  ” 
and  “ Fisheries  of  Ireland.” 

Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act  (Ireland) 
1883 : — 

See  under  “ Tramways  or  Light  Railways  (Ire- 
land).” • , 

Tramways  (England)  : — 

Lines  described — 

Wisbech  and  Outwell,  Murphy , W.  M.,  8412. 
Hutchinson,  9010.  Langley,  10677.  Dirt, 
App.,  p.  770. 

Wolverton,  Sellon,  14889. 

Tramways  or  Light  Railways  (Ireland)  : — 

How  initiated  by  Act  of  1860,  Manning,  19776. 
System  described,  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8411.  Hutchin- 
son, 8915. 

Defects  in  Tramways,  <fec.,  Act  of  1883 — 
Armstrong,  6227.  Carvill,  6254.  M‘Crum, 
7082.  MKay,  7196.  Musgrave,  7983.  Marum, 
8277.  Biggar,  9276.  Kaye,  10136.  Barry, 
11326.  Townsend,  11678.  Birkett,  12097. 
Tiglie,  12726.  Todd,  13075.  Wilkinson, 
14854.  Toole,  15091.  Barrington,  15287. 
Ward,  A.,  15940.  Doherty,  W.  J.,  16116. 
Barton,  J.,  16499.  Murland,  16838.  Morris, 
19913.  Appendix:  Litter,  p.  691.  Mayo 
Grand  Jury,  p.  692.  Browne,  p.  693.  Evans, 
p.  694.  Dillon,  J.,  p.  696.  Young,  W.,  p. 
697.  Ennis  Town  Commissioners,  p.  697. 
Cashel  Town  Commissioners,  p.  697.  Redington , 
p.  698.  Herdman,  p.  698.  Trench,  p.  700. 
Privy  Council  as  a tribunal — 

Mi Donnell,  6046.  Shackleton,  6432.  Musgrave, 
7982.  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8531;  O'Doherty, 
9214.  Montgomery,  10048.  Kaye,  10119. 
Downes,  11294.  Barry,  11329.  Dillon,  J., 
15722.  Doherty,  W.  J.,  16118.  Appendix: 
Litter,  p.  691.  D'Arcy,  p.  693.  O'Conor  Don, 
p.  694.  Dillon,  p.  696.  Battina  Harbour 
Commissioners,  p.  698. 


Tramways,  &c. — continued. 

Grand  Jury  as  a tribunal. 

Doherty,  R.  H,  6324.  M'Crum,  7075.  Murphy, 
W.  31.,  8511.  Montgomery , 10,042.  Inchi- 
quin,  10101.  Kaye,  10134.  Downes,  11264. 
Fraser j S.  F.,  14219.  Sellon,  14749. 

Limit  of  speed,  Hutchinson,  8933. 

More  suitable  than  railways,  Shackleton,  6367. 

Traffic  in  west  (co.  Donegal)  not  sufficient  .to  main- 
tain railway  extensions,  O'  Doherty,  9142. 

Cost  of  fully  equipped,  per  mile,  Ryan,  7418. 

Laid  out  without  system,  Murphy,  W.  M.,  8402. 

Why  they  failed,  Lawder,  16275. 

Should  be  controlled  bv  a central  Board,  Carville, 
6247.  Marum,  8279.  Montgomery,  10032. 
Sellon,  14750.  Wilkinson,  14833. 

Should  be  controlled  by  Board  of  Works,  Morris, 
19920. 

Should  be  promoted  by  main  lines,  Downes,  11271. 
Barrington,  15312.  Ward, A.,  15886.  Murlo/nd, 
16841.  Stewart,  18640. 

Should  be  aided  by  Government,  Slattery,  15091. 
Ward,  A.,  15807.  Boyd,  L.,  16646.  Tuke, 
19816.  Pirrie,  19886.  Smith,  p.  439. 

Advantages  of,  running  along  road,  Sellon,  14812. 

Tramway  and  railway,  distinction  between,  Murphy , 
W.  M.,  8418. 

Land,  compulsory  acquisition  of,  for  working  of 
Tramways  Acts,  FitzGerald,  J.F.  V.,  App.,  p.  766. 
See  also  App.,  p.  689-699. 

Transhipment  : — 

Subject  discussed — 

Colomb,  8370.  Murphy , W.  M.,  8609.  Nott, 
9726.  Cotton,  10798.  Downes,  11232. 
Doherty,  W.  J.,  13952.  Sellon,  14908. 
Barton,  J.,  16479.  Humphreys,  17292. 
Gordon,  18489.  Lawder,  App.,  p.  749. 
Trawling. — See  under  “ Fisheries.” 

Trench,  W.  T.  (Loughton,  Moneygall,  King’s  co.)  : — 

Defects  of  Irish  railways  ; in  favour  of  one  Central 
Board  and  State  control,  App.,  p.  699. 

Derelict  line  between  Parsonstown  and  Portumna 
should  be  revived  ; defects  in  Tramways  Act, 
App. , p.  700. 

Tuke,  James  H.  : — 

Tabular  statement  showing  mileage  of  railways  to 
area  and  population  in  the  western  group  of 
counties,  19812. 

Description  of  the  eight  western  counties  chiefly  in 
Atlantic  seaboard,  being  poorest  portions  of  Ire- 
land, 19814. 

Sea  fishing  the  great  point  demanding  the  attention 
of  Government,  19815. 

Suggests  that  a Commission  of  Inquiry  be  appointed 
by  Parliament ; scope  of  such  inquiry ; establish- 
ment of  fishing  school ; coastguards  to  be  uti- 
lized, ibid. 

Insufficiency  of  railway  accommodation  ; failure  of 
Tramways  Act  of  1883,  19816. 

Development  of  western  counties  depends  on  for- 
mation of  light  railways,  which  should  be  laid 
out  by  Government,  ibid. 

Promotion  of  fishing  industry  depends  on  ready  means 
of  communication  with  the  great  markets  ; points 
out  where  lines  should  be  made ; waste  of  money 
and  tinkering  which  has  taken  place  on  piers,  ibid. 

In  favour  of  emigration,  19819. 

Fishing  schools  should  be  established  in  Donegal, 
Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  19839,  19842. 

With  a moderate  guarantee  the  Irish  people  would 
be  glad  to  invest  in  Irish  railways,  19849. 

Fishing  stations  on  western  coast,  19851. 

Extent  to  which  the  Irish  language  is  still  spoken, 
19859. 

Advantages  of  light  railways,  19860. 

Opening  out  of  Connemara  with  its  splendid  scenery 
would  be  most  valuable  from  a tourist  point  of 
view,  19860. 
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Turner,  Thomas  (County  Surveyor,  co.  Dublin, 
North)  : — 

Description  of  piers — Balbriggan,  Lambay,  and 
Rush,  App.,  p.  718. 

Ulster  Canal. — See  under  “ Canals.” 

Walsh,  Frederick  (Engineer  of  West  Kerry  Light 
Railway) : — 

Description  of  coui’se  of  line,  13664. 

Estimate  of  cost,  13674. 

An  unbroken  gauge  desirable,  137 26. 

Walsh,  John  (Car  owner,  <fcc.,  Sligo) : — 

Growth  of  Rosses  Point  of  late  years,  12621. 

Number  of  people  who  go  there  each  season, 
12628. 

Proposed  railway  extensions  in  Sligo  and  neighbour- 
ing counties,  12636 — especially  in  Mayo  direction 
to  Claremorris,  12642. 

Ward,  Alexander,  c.e.  : — 

Tramway  schemes  not  laid  out  for  benefit  of  districts, 
15788. 

Describes  Lucan  Tramway  (a  narrow  gauge)  of 
seven  miles,  rolling  stock,  traffic,  etc.,  15791, 
15839. 

Recommends  State  aid  and  supervision  in  laying 
out  and  in  construction,  15807,  15918. 

Grand  Julies  fear  the  10  th  section,  providing  that 
they  are  to  take  possession  of  a line  and  finish  it 
in  case  of  failure,  15808. 

A 5 per  cent,  guarantee  not  objected  to  ; at  4 there 
is  a loss,  15810. 

Describes  the  Blessiugton  line,  sixteen  miles,  15813, 
15823. 

Difficulties  experienced  in  financing,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  15181-9. 

Cash  cost  of  the  Galway  and  Clifden  narrow  gauge 
line,  £255,000,  15849. 

Tramway  extensions  should  be  made  by  existing 
companies,  15886. 

Describes  country  about  Galway  in  connection  with 
the  Galway  and  Clifden  line,  15895. 

Shows  how  the  financial  system  provided  by  the 
Act  has  failed  to  utilize  even  the  credit  of  the 
State,  15940. 

Ward,  John  Echlin  (Manager  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway)  : — 

Evidence  as  to  train  service,  fares,  excursions, 
tourist  tickets,  17939,  17893. 

Third  and  first  class  passengers  have  fallen  off, 
second  class  have  increased,  17967. 

Facilities  given  to  commercial  travellers,  17972. 

Unusual  falling  off  of  third  class  passengers  on  this 
line  accounted  for  by  diminished  population  and 
depression  in  cattle  trade,  17970-8. 

Fares  not  reduced  of  late  years,  17985. 

Explains  why  fish  is  conveyed  to  Dublin  and  to 
Manchester  for  same  price — 2s.  6d.,  18003. 

Fish  cheaper  in  Manchester  than  in  Dublin, 
18007. 

Explanation  as  to  fish  rates,  18012,  18077. 

If  the  company  could  get  fish  to  Dublin  in  larger 
quantities  they  would  gladly  reduce  fish  rates, 
18031. 

Has  tried,  but  failed  to  develop  fish  traffic  ; failure 
due  to  want  of  harbours  on  west  coast  and  of 
railway  facilities  from  fish  stations,  18033, 
18036. 

The  company  send  vans  to  within  fifty  yards  of 
boats  at  fishing  stations,  Sligo,  18051. 

Fishing  harbour  much  wanted  at  Raughley,  18055. 

High  rates  in  Ireland  for  carriage  of  fish  compared 
■with  Scotch,  resulting  in  Irish  fish  not  reaching 
London  market  at  anything  like  same  price  as 
Scotch,  18075. 


Ward,  John  Echlin — continued. 

Thinks  the  English  and  Irish  classification  could 
not  be  assimilated,  18107. 

States  arrangements  for  cattle  traffic  in  conjunction 
with  Collooney,  18123. 

Comparison  between  Scotch  and  Irish  coarse  fish 
rates  and  English  stations,  App.,  p.  751. 
Inishlyre  Pier — his  company  have  no  power  to  aid, 
App.,  p.  756. 

Waterford  ; — 

Bridge — 

Toole,  14986.  Keogh,  15005.  Slattery,  15011. 
Smith,  15032.  Dobbyn,  15238.  Williams, 
17448.  Roberts,  17526.  O'Connor,  17533. 
Maunsell,  18296. 

Connection  of  Railways  at — Power,  14944.  Toole, 
14973. 

Waterford  and  Dunmore  Light  Railway  : — 

See  under  “ Extensions  of  Irish  Railways." 

West  Donegal  ; — 

Light  Railways  in — See  under  “ Extensions  of 
Irish  Railways.” 


Wexford  Corporation  : — 

In  favour  of  state  purchase  and  management  of 
railways;  tram  line  required  to  Kilmore  and 
Duncannon,  App.,  p.  697. 

Wigham,  JohnR.,  j.p.  (Hon.  Secretary,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Dublin)  : — 

Thinks  booking  offices  should  be  open  at  all  times 
for  sale  of  tickets,  7481. 

Season  ticket  holders  going  beyond  their  station 
should  only  be  charged  difference  of  fare,  not 
station  to  station  fare,  as  is  practice  on  Kingstown 
line,  7480. 

Great  Northern  Railway  do  not  receive  goods  for 
transport  after  three  o’clock  in  day,  7487. 

Neither  will  they  book  passengers  to  a station  unless 
the  particular  train  stops  there,  7488. 

The  Wicklow  Company  will  not  carry  gasoline, 
7491. 

No  advantage  has  arisen  from  amalgamation  of 
Great  Northern  Railway,  7494. 

Would  approve  of  Government  control  of  Irish 
railways,  7499. 

Gives  instances  of  want  of  Government  control 
where  Great  Southern  Company  and  Kingstown 
Company  refused  to  allow  tramway  company  to 
bring  cars  into  their  stations,  7502. 

Describes  lines  proposed  to  be  made  across  Dublin 
to  connect  the  various  railways,  7510. 


Wilkinson,  O.  H.  (Contractor)  : — 

Tramway  schemes  have  not  been  laid  out  so  as  to 
confer  maximum  of  benefits,  14748. 

In  favour  of  a Baronial  guarantee;  but  there 
should  be  first  a direct  guarantee  from  Govern- 
ment, 14752-54. 

Government  should  lay  out  the  lines,  14756. 

In  favour  of  getting  extensions  built  which  would 
act  as  feeders  to  existing  lines,  14774. 

Prefers  tramways  to  light  railways,  as  it  saves  cost 
of  gates,  signals,  etc.,  14785. 

Broad  gauge  would  cost  £2,500  a mile  extra,  14802. 

In  favour  of  narrow  gauge,  14816. 

Thinks  a railway  engineer  should  supervise  con- 
struction of  tramway  lines,  14827. 

In  favour  of  Government  administration,  14833, 
14838. 

Proceedings  under  Act  very  costly,  14854. 
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Williams,  George  (Sailor,  from  Dublin  Bay)  :— 
Greatest  depth  at  which  sea  fishing  can  be  carried 
on  practically  is  forty  fathoms,  9868. 

Good  trawling  grounds  off  Donegal  coast,  9872. 
Definition  of  deep  sea  fishing,  9872. 

Fishing  places  on  south  coast  of  Ireland,  9885. 

On  coast  of  Kerry,  9889. 


Williams,  William—  continued. 

Relnits  statements  cf  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  regarding 
high  rate  for  goods  over  his  line,  17450,  l/4b-. 

Woodgbb,  Henry  L.  (English  fishing  smack  owner) : 

Description  of  fishing  off  coast  of  Mayo,  App.,  p.  Ml. 
Advantage  of  pier  at  Inishlyre  Island,  App.,  p.  1 50. 


Williams,  William  (Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
Waterford  and  Central  (Ireland)  Railway,  and 
Manager  of  the  Kilkenny  Junction  line,  and  the 
Central  Ireland  line) : — 

Describes  financial  condition  of  above  lines,  17306, 
17336.  , -nr 

Works  in  concert  with  Great  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern, and  with  Waterford  and  Limerick  Com- 
pany, 17330. 

Describes  train  service,  fares,  excursion  terms, 
through  booking,  17362-7,  17374. 

Did  not  find  increase  of  traffic  consequent  on  re- 
duction of  fares,  17367. 

In  favour  of  a general  classification  for  the  whole 
Kingdom,  17384-7. 

Describes  Waterford  Harbour,  17392. 

Thinks  it  would  not  be  fair  to  extend  his  line^  to 
the  harbour,  as  W aterford  and  Limerick 
Company  have  spent  £19,000  on  an  extension  on 
opposite  side,  17393. 

Extension  of  quays  contemplated,  17396. 

In  favour  of  a tramway  on  the  quay  (rather  than  a 
bridge)  for  connecting  the  railways ; the  tram- 
way to  run  on  the  present  bridge,  17397,  17451. 

Under  certain  conditions,  a branch  line  to  Castle- 
comer  coalfield  desirable,  17412. 

Discussion  regarding  the  Castlecomer  coalfield  and 
probable  traffic  which  would  be  developed  if 
opened  up  by  railways,  17415, 17432. 

180,000  of  tons  of  coal  to  be  worked,  17415. 

Extension  lines  promoted  by  his  company,  and 
financial  assistance  given  by  other  companies, 
17433. 

His  company  contemplate  an  extension  line  to 
Mullingar,  which  would  be  most  advantageous, 
but  the  great  difficulty  is  the  capital,  17360, 
17433. 

If  traffic  developed  in  future  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a double-barrelled  bridge,  and  tramways 
down  quays  coming  to  the  vessels,  17452. 


Wray,  John-,  c.e.  (represents  the  Enniskillen  Town 
Commissioners)  : — 

Unsatisfactory  winter  service  from  Enniskillen  to 
Bundoran,  8245.  , . . 

Bad  service  of  trains  to  and  from  Dublin  and  -Belfast 
to  and  from  Enniskillen,  8250.  _ 

Rates  from  Strabane  to  Manchester  ma  Enniskillen 
cheaper  than  from  Enniskillen  direct,  8275. 
Enniskillen  Town  Commissioners  in  favour  of 
Government  management  of  railways,  8285. 
Amalgamation  of  lines  under  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany has  been  injurious,  8289. 

Extension  needed  from  Enniskillen  to  Bawnboy  or 
Ballyconnell,  8295. 

Short  extension  needed  near  Lough  Erne,  8oUJ. 

Youghal  Town  Commissioners  : — 

Railway  rates  (goods)  too  high;  light  tramway 
required  at  Youghal  along  the  quays,  App.,  p.  699. 

Young,  Right  Hon.  John  (Chairman,  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties  Railway)  ; — 

In  amalgamating  Irish  railways  a distinction  should 
be  made  between  north  and  south,  10850, 
10864  ~ , 
Railway  communication  between  Belfast  and  CorK 

sufficient,  10857— very  little  traffic  between, 

10869.  . TO  1 J 

Great  increase  in  third  class  passengers  ni  England, 
10865— discussion  as  to  whether  this  was  due  to 
reduction  of  fares,  10871,  10883. 

Experiments  to  see  whether  cheap  fares  would  in- 
crease traffic  unsatisfactory,  10896. 

Young,  William  (Brockley  Park,  Stradbally) : — 
Need  of  light  railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden; 
Tramways  Act  quite  useless,  App.,  p.  697. 
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■ MINUTES  OE  PBOCEED1NGS  AND  EVIDENCE. 


FORTY-FOURTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  APRIL  19ra,  1887. 

36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin.  *pri 1 1»,  i»*r. 

Present : — Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; James  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J,  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 

Mr.  Michael  M‘Donnett  called  in  and  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


I believe  you  live  in  Dublin,  and  you  are  a 
contractor  and  quarry  owner  ? — Yes. 

' y;](5916.  I observe  that  you  have  gone  through  these 
questions,  and  have  sent  us  in  a written  reply  to  many 
of  them.  Perhaps  you  will  take  in  your  hand  a copy 
^^fthem,  and  we  will  go  through  them  seriatim.  The 
first  is — “ Are  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  in 
■jEtlland  in  your  district  such  as  to  meet  the  reasonable 
gffi&iiirements  of  traffic — (a)  for  passengers,  ( b ) in 
^j)ds,  &c.  ?” — My  belief  is  that  the  facilities  are  not 
icient  either  for  passengers  or  goods. 

5917.  Does  that  apply  to  any  particular  district  of 
eland,  or  to  Ireland  generally? — My  evidence  is 
_Jre  directed  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Ireland. 
Ill  fact,  with  regard  to  the  Province  of  Connaught — 
the  counties  of  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Sligo — I think  that 
“Ptlie  most  deficient  in  railway  accommodation. 

>918.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  that  the 
Ovince  of  Connaught,  to  begin  with,  is  deficient  in 
__lway  accommodation  ? — In  North  Mayo  they  have 
no  railway  communication  at  all  for  a distance  of  over 
fifty  miles.  The  entire  barony  of  Erris  is  devoid  of 
all  railway  communication,  and  that  barony  is  as  big 
[the  whole  county  of  Dublin.  There  is  no  railway 
amunication  now  between  Ballina  and  Belmullet. 
[5919.  In  fact,  the  only  railways  in  the  county  of 
ayo  are  the  one  from  the  Manulla  junction  up  to 
illina,  and  that  from  the  same  junction  up  to  West- 
port  Quay  ? — Quite  so. 

5920.  Is  this  a populous  district? — Yes;  this 


Ballycastle  district  is  very  populous,  and  so  is  the  Mr.  Michael 
Lackan  district  near  it ; in  them  there  is  some  of  the  M'DonnelJ. 
most  beautiful  country  in  Ireland  for  cultivation. 

They  grow  peaches  in  the  open  air,  and  if  they  had 
the  means  of  sending  their  produce  by  railway,  and 
the  Midland  Bailway  would  send  them  cheaper  up 
to  Dublin,  several  farmers  have  told  me  that  they 
could  make  a great  deal  of  money  in  that  way. 

5921.  You  mean  if  a railway  was  carried  from 
Ballina  to  Killala  and  continued  via  Ballycastle 
along  the  coast  to  Belmullet? — Yes,  it  would  do  an 
immensity  of  good.  The  distance  from  Killala 
would  be  about  forty  miles,  and  it  would  take 
about  twenty-five  little  fishing  stations.  Now,  what 
fish  they  catch  is  only  appHcable  for  local  pur- 
poses. I saw  about  £1,500  worth  of  fish  caught  there 
in  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  they  never 
got  £10  in  cash  for  the  whole  lot.  It  would  cost  £4 
per  ton  to  take  it  round  to  Clew  Bay  and  Westport 
by  sailing  boat ; at  present  they  have  to  cart  it  from 
Belmullet  over  a soft  sandy  kind  of  road. 

5922.  Have  you  got  approximately  the  population 
that  would  be  served  by  the  line  that  you  propose  ? — 

No,  I have  not ; but  I know  this  place  is  very  thickly 
populated. 

5923.  And  you  say  it  is  all  good  land  ? — Fairly  good 
between  Killala  and  Ballycastle,  which  contains  about 
900  or  1,000  inhabitants,  I suppose,  and  Belderrig. 

There  are  also  several  little  fishing  stations  along 
there. 
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April  19,1887.  5924.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fisheries  on  the 

„ ,777  , coast  which  you  have  described  ? — I have  a very  fair 
M‘ Donnell.  knowledge  oi  the  fisheries. 

5925.  Are  they  valuable  fisheries  ? — Yes,  they  are  ; 
but  at  present  the  boats  that  they  have  are  only  3-ton 
boats,  and  the  piers  that  are  built  are  useless  except  at 
high  water. 

5926.  Are  the  boats  owned  by  individuals  or  com- 
panies ? — They  are  all  owned  by  individuals  ; a great 
many  of  them  were  got  under  the  Fishery  Board  on 
loans. 

5927.  Do  you  know  approximately  what  the 
number  of  boats  owned  between  those  two  points  is  ? 
— I know  there  are  forty-six  boats  registered  at  Bel- 
derrig  Bay,  and  between  there  and  Lackan  and 
Killala,  there  would  be  thirty  or  forty  more ; and  I 
venture  to  say  there  would  be  fifty  or  . sixty  between 
there  and  Belmullet. 

5928.  Making  a total  of  about  1501 — Yes;  but 
there  is  this  that  I wish  to  say  with  regard  to  those 
boats.  1 think  they  are  not  at  all  suitable.  A great 
deal  of  money  has  been  laid  out  on  little  harbours 
which  also  are  not  suitable.  I think  both  are  a waste 
of  money. 

5929.  How  has  that  money  been  found  1 — A great 
deal  of  it  was  found  by  Canada — £15,000  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Fishery  Board.  The  Fishery 
Board  required  about  one-third  of  the  whole  sum  that 
was  necessary  to  be  raised  before  they  would  give  the 
grant. 

5930.  And  was  that  money  spent  exclusively  for 
the  development  of  the  fisheries  ?— It  was. 

5931.  Now  will  you  proceed  with  your  description 
of  the  want  of  facilities  1 — Whatever  fish  they  catch 
along  the  north  coast  of  County  Mayo  they  have  to 
cart  into  Ballina,  a distance  in  some  cases  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  it  costs  them  an  immensity 
of  money  to  do  it,  for  the  roads  are  bad,  and  the  horses 
•are  poor  wretched  things.  The  result, is  that  they 
leave  the  fish  frequently  to  rot  there,  or  else  supply 
the  farmers  about  with  it.  It  is  no  use  to  the  markets 
in  Ireland  or  England. 

5932.  Mr.  Barry. — What  description  of  fish  do  they 
catch  ? — All  sorts,  but  the  bulk  of  the  fish  that  they 
catch  of  which  they  make  ready  money  is  mackerel. 
There  are  splendid  cod  banks  outside,  however. 

5933.  Is  there  any  herring  fishery  there? — Yes,  a 
great  deal.  During  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh took  some  interest  in  the  question,  when  he 
eame  round  the  Mayo  and  Sligo  coast,  the  coastguards 
gave  him  a return  of  250,000  herrings  caught  in  a 
fortnight. 

5934.  The  Chairman. — That  would  be  a very  small 
quantity — probably  you  mean  250,000  creels? — I 
think  that  was  the  quantity. 

5935.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Have  they  proper  nets? — 
Only  for  small  boats.  There  is  a pier  at  Lackan  upon 
which  they  first  laid  out  £7,000,  and  then  they  made 
another  addition  to  it  at  the  cost  of  £8,000,  and  the 
last  day  I was  down  there  I saw  boulders  of  stone 
quite  dry,  fifty  yards  out  beyond  that  pier,  in  fact  at 
low  water  it  is  stripped  eighty  yards  out ; so  that  even 
a three-ton  boat  could  only  come  in  there  at  high-water 
or  half  tide,  whereas  at  Killala  there  is  a beautiful 
sheltered  bay,  and  if  they  had  built  a pier  there  which 
would  serve  thirty  or  forty-ton  boats,  many  of  them 
would  come  in  .there  and  get  shelter,  and  it  could  have 
been  done  for  that  sum  of  money. 

5936.  The  Chairman.— And  has  that  money  been 
spent  upon  that  spot  ? —It  has,  to  my  knowledge — they 
had  two  contracts  upon  it. 

5937.  You  say  there  are  a certain  number  of  boats 
but  are  they  properly  provided  with  nets  ? — -I  think 
they  are,  as  far  as  they  go — the  thi‘ee-ton  boats. 

5938.  As  far  as  they  go  they  are  fully  provided  ? — I 
think  they  are,  but  there  is  no  harbour  for  them,  except 
a little  place  built  recently  at  Ballycastle  on  which 
they  laid  out  £1,400. 


5939.  Mr.  Abernethy. — I suppose  boats  could  onlv 
get  alongside  there  at  high  water? — Only  at 
water  ; and  there  is  no  pier  from  there  until  you  come 
down  a long  distance  where  there  is  a little  bit  of  a 
thing  at  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  whereas  at  Bel- 
derrig  Bay  there  is  a beautiful  little  harbour  where 
a vessel  could  scop  all  the  winter  at  anchor,  and 
it  would  be  midway  between  Broad  Haven  and 
Killala  Bay,  suitable  for  big  boats,  whereas  these 
little  tliree-ton  boats  are  no  good  at  all. 

5940.  You  recommend  the  employment  of  boats  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  tons  for  fishing  %— Certainly.  The 
French  boats  came  recently  before  my  very  face,  and 
loaded  and  went  off  to  France  with  tons  of  fish.  They 
came  there  several  times  while  I was  there. 

5941.  Chairman. — Do  the  Scotch  or  English  boats 
come  there  to  fish  ? — I do  not  think  they  do.  The 
French  boats  are  the  only  boats  that  are  seen  in  there 
because  the  Scotch  and  English  boats  have  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon  to  come  to. 

5942.  Do  the  French  boats  come  in  considerable 
numbers,  or  only  very  few  ? — I think  very  few.  "While 
I was  down  there,  in  the  yearsl880  and  1881,  boats  came 
from  Galway  and  Sligo — very  small  ones,  only  about 
five  ton,  and  stood  in  there,  and  they  found,  what  was 
never  known  to  exist  up  to  that  time,  namely  most  de- 
licious lobsters  there.  The  men  down  th  ere  did  not  know 
how  to  make  the  pots  or  baskets  for  catching  them,  but 
when  they  saw  these  fellows  working  at  them  they  very 
soon  beat  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  I saw  them 
afterwards  receive  for  two  or  three  years  after  be- 
tween £7  and  £8  a week  for  these  lobsters.  Biyt  they 
have  to  take  them  in  carts  for  about  thirty  miles  down 
to  Ballina  to  catch  the  railway,  and  the  expense  at 
taching  to  a little  box  of  lobsters  is  something 
enormous.  First  of  all  the  railway  makes  a big  haul 
out  of  it,  and  I calculated  that  it  came  to  over  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  value  for  all  charges  up  from  the  time 
you  catch  your  lobsters  until  you  sell  them.  Sow, 
if  they  had  a little  light  line  of  railway  down  there  it 
would  enrich  the  whole  country.  There  were  three 
funds  down  there,  distributed  in  the  way  of  charity, 
there  was  the  Land  League  Fund,  the  Mansion  House 
Fund,  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Fund,  and 
if  they  had  expended  some  of  that  money  judiciously 
or  properly,  under  the  supervision  of  gentlemen  of  your 
well  known  knowledge,  with  regard  to  harbour  en- 
gineering, very  beneficial  results  would  have  followed. 
At  all  events  this  public  money  ought  not  to  have  been 
laid  out,  except  under  proper  supervision,  no  matter 
how  respectable  the  official  Commissioners  may  be  who 
were  sent  down.  They  were  asked  to  build  a pier 
here,  and  a harbour  there.  Then  they  found  the  in- 
fluence so  great  that  they  could  not  resist  it.  There 
was  a landlord  on  one  side,  and  the  parish  priest  on  the 
other,  and  at  last  they  said,  “ Oh,  yes,  we  will  build  it 
and  away  they  went  to  work.”  They  laid  out  nearly 
£14,000  at  Inishcrone,  and  they  built  the  harbour 
there  on  a lee-shore  : so  that  on  the  finest  day  in  the 
year  there  is  a surf  there  which  would  swamp 
any  fishing  boat.  I actually  saw  the  vessel  that  came 
there  with  the  cement  for  that  harbour,  and  she  was 
not  able  to  land  it,  and  they  had  to  discharge  it  at 
the  beach  of  this  bay  here  on  the  weather  side. 

5943.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  you  say  it  was  projected 
right  from  the  fore-shore,  on  a lee-shore  ? — On  a lee- 
shore,  so  that  even  little  cockle-shell  boats  of  three 
tons  cannot  take  advantage  of  it.  I saw  it  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  although  the  sea  was  like  a lake 
everywhere,  except  where  they  built  the  pier,  “ie 
vessel  had  to  discharge  at  the  side  about  four  miles 
away,  and  bring  in  the  cement  with  small  boats. 

5944.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  valuable  har- 
bours and  fisheries  along  this  western  part  of  County 
Mayo? — No,  I do  not  think  there  are ; but  they  have 
a pretty  good  harbour  building  now  at  Belmullet  tha 
I think  will  sufficiently  serve  them  on  that  side. 
But  what  I would  wish  to  impress,  if  I could,  upon 
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the  Commission  is  this,  that  a harbour  is  no  use 
linless  you  get  facilities  for  carrying  away  the  pro- 
duce. . 

5945.  What  would  you  suggest  m the  way  of  rail- 
way or  tramway  facilities  here1? — Killala  Bay  is  no 
loubt  a splendid  harbour.  There  are  four  rocks  (the 
3t.  Patrick  rocks)  which  completely  shelter  it.  They 
tre  like  a regular  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
Some  of  those  five  thousand  ton  ships  came  and  swung 
here  when  they  were  taking  away  the  emigrants  after 
he  year  1881.  Still  the  authorities  would  not  carry 
m the  kind  of  works  that  they  laid  out  so  much  upon 
it  Iniscrone  and  Lackan,  only  four  or  five  miles 
uvay.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  enriched  the 
whole  place,  because  a hundred  of  those  big  boats  could 
je  accommodated  there. 

5946.  Mr.  Abernathy. — You  mean  if  they  had  ex- 
pended the  money  here  instead  of  upon  a lee-shore 
rou  would  have  had  a magnificent  harbour? — Yes. 
Chen  I should  mention  that  they  got  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
nent  for  a little  line  between  Ballina  and  Killala. 

5947.  Mr.  Barry. — Who  got  the  Act  ? — It  was  pro- 
jected by  somo  of  the  local  gentry,  and  a.  company  was 
brined. 

5948.  Chairman. — Not  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Jailway  Company  ? — Oh,  no.  They  opposed  it  up  to 
lie  moment  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  They  do  not 
ike  any  railway  there,  because  they  fear  it  would 
nterfere  with  their  traffic  all  the  way  up  to  Dublin  if 
he  sea  passage  were  opened  in  that  way.  The  unfor- 
, unate  farmers  in  this  district  have  to  send  their  cattle 
ip  to  Dublin  by  rail  and  then  ship  them  again  to 
loly head,  whereas  if  they  had  this  harbour  opened 
lere  they  could  ship  them  direct.  I made  a calcula- 
ion  upon  this  matter,  taking  the  value  of  the  barony 
if  Tirawley  at  £62,000,  which  was  the  valuation ; and 
ssuming  the  average  value  of  the  holdings  to  come  to 
he  sum  which  is  found  to  be  the  average  in  Ireland, 
nd  particularly  in  the  north-west — namely,  a sum 
etween  £10  and  £17  (and  I was  backed  up  in  my 
itimate  by  the  opinion  of  several  people  in  the  district 
hom  I considered  competent  judges) — a farmer 
allied  at  £10,  if  he  had  this  pier  and  this  little  rail- 
ay  constructed,  would  save  between  £2  and  £3  every 
ear  in  the  difference  of  prices.  The  way  I make  that 
mt  is  this  : he  would  rear  four  pigs,  and  he  would  get 
>y  the  competition  that  would  arise  there  2s.  6 cl.  a 
ig  more  from  people  who  could  ship  them  at  Killala. 
'lien  he  would  have  eight  or  ten  little  lambs  in  the 
rear,  and  about  four  barrels  of  oats,  and  the  difference 
>f  price  upon  his  produce  I found  came  out  to  about 
ifty  shillings  at  the  lowest  computation.  I mention 
hat  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  benefit  that  would  arise, 
ind  that  applies  to  all  this  district  along  here  towards 
lelmullet,  and  the  same  calculation  applies  between 
Tuani  and  Manulla,  a distance  of  about  fifty  miles. 
The  result  would  be  to  open  that  whole  district,  and 
to  connect,  in  fact,  Limerick  with  Belfast  and  London- 
derry. You  would  connect  the  North  and  the  South 
of  Ireland  together,  and  you  would  open  an  immense 
country  to  traffic.  This  is  all  a thickly-populated 
country,  containing,  I suppose,  more  than  200,000 
inhabitants,  who  have  no  railway  facilities  whatever. 
It  is  a great  place  for  pig-reaiing,  but  the  Limerick 
slaughterers  won’t  come  down  there,  for  want  of  faci- 
lities. 

5949.  Is  the  line  completed  between  a place  that  is 
marked  as  Bedshill  and  Ballaghaderreen ? — Yes;  and 
there  is  a very  curious  history  connected  with  that, 
which  I will  mention  to  show  you  the  system  that  they 
adopt  with  regard  to  the  small  lines  in  Ireland.  That 
little  line  was  made  from  Kilfree  junction  to  Ballagha- 
derreen by  a local  company.  It  was  engaged  to  be 
worked  by  the  Midland  Great  "Western,  and  for  three 
or  four  years  they  kept  struggling  along.  They  actually 
starved  it  out,  and  then  they  bought  it  for  half  what 
it  cost,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  best  paying  pieces  of 
line  they  have. 


5950.  Now,  will  you  proceed  -with  your  evidence,  W ls87- 
telling  us  what  facilities  are  necessary  to  develop  this  iIr  Michael 
western  coast  of  Mayo  ? — I would  run  a railway  along  M1  Donnell 
the  coast  in  order  to  catch  the  fishing  industries,  and 

I think  it  would  be  more  advantageous,  and  that  it 
would  pay  in  a few  years  interest  on  the  expenditure, 
if  it  was  made  a narrow-gauge  railway. 

5951.  Mr.  Barry. — How  far  would  you  extend  that 
railway  ? — I would  run  it  to.  Belmullet. 

5952.  Chairman. — I see  .there  is  no  railway  accom- 
modation southward  until  you  come  to  Westport? — 

No  ; there  is  not. 

5953.  How  far  would  you  continue  the  railway 
from  Belmullet  towards  Westport? — Well,  if  I had 
my  way,  except  that  it  might  be  too  extravagant,  I 
would  run  it  round  the  coast  altogether.  Such  a line 
could  be  run  for  about  £3,500  a mile,  in  a country 
where  labour  is  very  cheap,  with  a three-foot  gauge, 
and  through  a fairly  level  country. 

5954.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  gauge  of  the  line 
to  Ballina? — Five  feet  three  inches. 

5955.  Are  there  any  other  railway  facilities  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  that  you  would  advocate  ? — 

No ; because  there  is  a great  deal  of  mountain  there. 

But  in  coming  round  to  Belmullet  they  tap  a very 
fine  piece  of  land  that  could  be  made  a great  deal  of  if 
you  deepened  a river  that  is  there.  I suppose  about 
10,000  acres  could  be  reclaimed  at  a cost  of  about  £5 
per  acre.  I know  Colonel  Digby  came  in  for  a lot  of 
property  about  there,  and  he  simply  gave  the  fellows 
£5  an  acre  for  turning  it  up  with  the  spade,  and  I saw 
as  good  cabbage  as  ever  I saw  growing  there  on  land 
which  up  to  that  time  was  only  thought  to  be  worth 
Is.  an  acre.  The  same  fellows  told  me  they  would 
gladly  pay  £1  an  acre  for  that  land ; and  I saw  as 
good  cabbage  growing  there  as  ever  I saw  in  the 
County  Dublin,  where  tenants  pay  £1  an  acre  for 
their  land. 

5956.  Under  the  second  head  of  your  evidence  you 
say  that  there  are  forty-six  railway  boards  adminis-  . 
teringless  than  3,000  miles  of  railway? — Yes. 

5957.  Mr.  Pirn. — Might  I ask  one  or  two  questions 
before  we  leave  the  first  bi'anch.  I have  here  a map 
which  shows  the  tramways  and  light  railway  schemes 
that  have  been  projected,  and  I see  one  was  projected 
from  Ballina  to  Belmullet  running  inland  ? — Yes. 

5958.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circum- 

stances of  that,  and  why  it  did  not  go  through  ? — I 
do.  I know  that  it  was  projected,  but  the  taxation 
was  thought  too  high.  Besides,  some  people  did  not 
consider  it  a very  good  route.  Some  of  the  landlords 
were  opposed  to  it  altogether  on  account  of  its  coming 
on  to  a little  town  there — Crossmolina.  The  Ti- 

rawley people  would  not  give  any  guarantee  for  this 
district  of  Tirawley,  and  altogether  the  opposition  was 
very  strong  against  it.  It  was  considered  that  the 
place  was  so  poor  that  it  was  not  able  to  bear  the 
expenditure. 

5959.  The  Chairman. — Then  your  view  is  that  in- 
stead of  this  tramway  inland  you  would  prefer  a 
coast  railway  between  the  same  two  points,  because 

. you  say  it  would  give  much  better  accommodation  ? — 

Quite  so. 

5960.  "Was  that  the  reason  that  the  tramway  was 
rejected? — No.  I merely  suggested  this  line  myself 
as  the  better  line. 

5961.  Mr.  Pim. — Then  did  this  other  line  fail  in 
getting  a guarantee  from  the  Grand  J ury  ? — It  did. 

5962.  Is  the  land  along  the  coast  better  land  ? — It 
is,  except  that  from  Ballina  to  Crossmolina  the  land 
is  good  ; but  beyond  that,  across  the  mountains  it  is 
bad,  and  not  capable  of  impi-ovement  as  the  other  is. 

5963.  Mr.  Abernethy. — As  I understand  you  con- 
sider the  value  of  the  fisheries  much  more  than  the 
value  of  the  land  that  would  be  accommodated? — 

Certainly,  they  would  be  worth  more  than  the  land 
altogether. 

5964.  The  Chairman. — To  come  to  a practical 
result,  would  you  prefer  a railway  along  the  coast 
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combined  with  a tramway  to  this  village  of  Crossmo- 

linii.  1 Yes,  that  could  be  made  afterwards,  because 

the  people  there  could  pay  their  share  of  the  expendi- 
ture. I would  have  all  these  railways  three  feet 
guage — I would  not  have  any  more  of  the  five  feet 
three  guages.  They  are  all  humbug  for  a country 
like  Ireland,  they  cost  a great  deal  too  much,  and  the 
mischief  has  been  that  landlords  and  tenants  as  well 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  such  prices  for 
their  land,  and  then  there  are  the  law  costs. 

5965.  You  would  prefer  seeing  a three  feet  gauge 
railway  along  the  coast  to  a continuation  of  the  five 
feet  three  gauge! — I would.  I am  totally  opposed  to 
the  five  feet  three  gauge. 

5966.  Mr.  B curry. — Why,  if  it  were  made  a light 
railway  I — Because  I do  not  believe  it  ever  could  be 
worked  as  cheaply  in  the  first  place,  and  I think  the 
cost  of  construction  also  would  be  much  more — the 
bridges  and  everything  connected  with  it.  It  is  just 
like  a man  beginning  to  build  a house  on  an  expensive 
scale — you  don’t  know  where  the  expense  ends.  The 
three  feet  gauge  is  quite  enough  for  all  the  traffic  of 
Ireland,  except  the  main  lines  such  as  the  Midland 
and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

5967.  Then  your  proposal  would  be  to  tranship  at 
Ballina  1 — Yes — that  costs  very  little. 

5968.  Mr.  Tim. — You  say  that  your  opinion  is 
that  the  land  along  the  coast  is  better  land  than  the 
land  inland! — Yes,  with  the  exception  that  I have 
mentioned. 

5969.  As  regards  the  population,  is  there  a larger 
population  in  that  district  along  the  coast  than  in  the 
district  through  which  that  tramway  was  projected  1 
— I think  there  is — much  larger. 

5970.  You  said  you  were  a contractor — have  you 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  construction  of  railways 
as  a contractor  1 — Yes. 

5971.  What  railways  had  you  to  do  with! — I had 
to  do  -with  some  of  the  biggest  railways  in  England. 
I was  a sub-contractor  on  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  line. 

5972.  You  said  also  you  were  a quarry  owner — you 
did  not  tell  us  where  you  were  interested  in  quarries  1 
— Down  in  Mayo. 

5973.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
stone ! — It  is  called  the  Belderrig  stone  : it  is  a sand- 
stone used  for,  flagging.  ' The  Corporation  of  Dublin 
have  offered  to  take  very  large  quantities  of  it  if  we 
were  in  a position  to  supply  them. 

5974.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  it  used  for  paving! — For 
flagging  and  for  paving  too.  It  is  a granular  stone. 
It  is  well  appreciated  for  length  of  wear. 

5975.  The  Chairman. — Geologically,  what  stone  is 
it ! — It  is  an  igneous  rock — it  is  laminated.  It  will 
be  700  feet  high  very  likely  when  developed,  as  it  will 
be  shortly. 

5976.  Would  it  make  slates! — Yes,  it  commences 
at  one-eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  top,  and  goes  down  to 
eight  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  face  of  it  is  two 
miles  long.  There  is  scarcely  another  formation  like 
it. 

5977.  Mr  Abernethy. — Is  it  near  the  coast ! — It  is 
near  the  coast — within  three  miles  of  it,  near  this 
little  bay  of  Belderrig. 

5978.  Mr.  Pim. — Would  this  railway  you  suggest 
serve  the  quarry  ! — To  a certain  extent.  It  would 
bring  the  people  up  and  down,  but  the  principal  want 
is  the  pier.  If  the  Board  of  Works  give  us  the  money 
we  will  give  them  security  for  it. 

5979.  Means  of  shipment  is  what  you  want! — Yes. 
There  is  one  firm  in  London  whose  representative  was 
over  there,  and  was  most  anxious  to  get  the  stuff,  and 
they  would  take  40,000  or  50,000  tons  a year  for  five 
or  six  years. 

5980.  The  Chairman. — You  say  that  you  cannot 
work  the  quarry  for  want  of  shipping  facilities! — 
That  is  it,  and  we  have  been  at  them  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  about  it. 

5981.  Now  take  the  second  hpad — you  state  that 
there  are  forty-six  railways,  •with  as  many  administra- 


tion boards,  and  between  2,000  and  3,000  miles  of 
railway — do  you  suggest  as  a remedy  to  consolidate  the 
railways  1 — I think  it  is  a matter  altogether  that  the 
State  should  interfere  in.  I am  not  qualified  myself 
to  speak  to  it,  but  I think  two  or  three  boards  are 
plenty  for  Ireland,  and  I would  not  go  further  into 
that. 

5982.  You  say  under  the  third  head  of  your 
evidence  there  is  need  for  certain  lines  which  you  give} 
— The  first  line  is  the  line  which  I have  explained  to 
you. 

5983.  You  have  explained  the  one  from  Tuam 
through  the  Collooney  district,  and  then  the  third  is 
from  Ballina  to  Sligo ! — That  is  a line  that,  I think, 
ought  to  be  made  as  a light  railway.  It  has  been  laid 
out  already. 

5984.  You  propose  that  line  also! — Yes. 

5985.  And  that  you  would  propose  to  be  of  three 
feet  gauge ! — Certainly,  in  every  case. 

5986.  Would  you.  take  that  along  the  coast!— Yes, 
along  the  coast.  It  would  come  to  Innishcrone,  a 
bathing  and  watering  place  that  is  there.  From 
Ballina  several  thousands  of  people  come  there  in  the 
season.  Then  I would  run  it  along  to  Easky,  where 
they  have  built  a pier.  I have  not  seen  that,  but 
they  are  at  it  at  present,  and  they  have  built  another 
at  Aughris,  and  it  would  tap  those  two  piers  and 
several  fishing  places  along  there,  and  then  I would 
carry  it  into  Ballysodare. 

5987.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  that  line  serve  the 
fisheries ! — Yes,  it  would,  a great  many  fisheries,  and 
a very  large  quantity  of  fish  is  caught  there. 

5988.  Would  it  serve  agricultural  land  as  well!— 
Yes. 

5989.  Is  it  good  land  in  that' district! — Beautiful 
land,  as  good  as  any  in  Ireland.  The  farmers  and 
what  are  called  the  opponents  of  that  scheme  agreed 
to  run  a risk  of  Is.  in  the  pound  if  it  could  be  done 
for  it,  because  it  all  falls  on  one  barony  there— the 
barony  of  Tyreera. 

5990.  Mr-.  Abernethy. — You  recommend  that  it 
should  be  close  to  the  Coast ! — I do.  I think  that  line 
would  do  a great  deal  of  good.  A person  going  by 
railway  at  the  present  time  from  Ballina  to  Sligo,  a 
distance  of  only  forty  miles  across  country,  has  to  go 
196|  miles  by  railway.  It  is  rich  country  and  rich 
land. 

5991.  The  Chairman, — Then  the  fourth  railway 
you  mention  is  the  Galway,  Headford  and  Clifden  !— 
Yes. 

5992.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  country ! — I know  it  pretty  well. 

5993.  Where  would  you  propose  to  start  from,  and 
through  what  places  would  you  pass  to  Clifden — would 
you  start  from  the  city  of  Galway! — Yes.  That  line 
has  been  projected.  You  would  go  along  to  a place 
called  Claregalway,  and  to  Headford. 

5994.  Mr.  Pim. — The  other  line  that  was  projected 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lough,  through  Ougkterard 
to  Clifden! — Yes. 

5995.  You  are  proposing  to  go  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Lough  Corrib  and  to  come  across  at  Cong  1 — Yes,  I 
understand  that  it  has  received  the  support  of  Lord 
Ardilaun  and  also  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry.  Lori 
Ardilaun  opposed  the  direct  line. 

5996.  You  would  go  on  the  east  side  of  Lough 
Corrib  1 — Yes,  because  that  is  splendid  country.  They 
grow  wheat  there. 

5997.  The  Chairman. — You  would  start  h'om 
Galway,  go  up  the  east  sides  of  Lough  Corrib  through 
Headford  up  to  Cong,  and  then  up  to  Maam  and 
Letterfrack ! — Yes.  There  are  one  or  two  little  fishing 
stations  you  would  catch  there,  and  then  round  by 
Leenane  to  Killary  Harbour  coming  into  Clifden. 
I heard  some  people  who  were  talking  about  that 
line  say  that  if  it  was  made  towards  Leenane  they 
had  about  9,000  sheep  in  one  district  alone,  and  that 
the  pi’ice  of  those  sheep  would  be  increased  Is-  6“- 
each,  if  they  had  the  railway  by  which  they  corn 
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send  them  to  market  instead  of  driving  them  an 

immense  distance  as  they  do  now. 

5998.  That  railway  would  be  seventy  miles  in 
length  1— Yes,  about  that. 

5999.  And  that  you  also  propose  to  be  on  the  three 
feet  guage  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6000.  Then  the  next  is  the  Ballina  and  Killala 
Harbour  Railway  1— Yes. 

6001.  That  is  nine  miles?— Yes.  There  is  a 
guarantee  for  that.  It  was  got  up  by  a local  Company. 
5 6002.  Will  you  describe  that  on  the  map  ? — It  runs 
alon"  here  from  Ballina  till  it  comes  to  Killala 

6003.  That  is  the  line  you  described  to  us  in  the 
first  instance?— Yes.  The  only  thing  I have  to  say 
upon  it  is  this,  that  the  guarantee  given  by  the  Barony 
of  Tyrawley  was  £40,000— a terminable  guarantee  for 
thirty-seven  years — and  it  was  for  a five  feet  three 
<ma«e.  I think  if  that  line  were  made  it  ought  to  be 
a five  feet  three  guage,  because  it  would  get  the 
people  half  way  up  to  Dublin  without  breaking  the 


® 6004.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Are  there  any  important 
fisheries  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  Bay — from 
Galway  round  to  Kilkieran  Bay  ? — I could  not  speak 
of  the  fisheries  there,  but  I believe  there  are.  . 

6005.  Mr.  Burry. — With  regard  to  the  Ballina  and 
Sli^o  line,  would  you  give  us  the  figures  which  you 
have  referred  to  in  this  paper  relating  to  the  value  of 
the  fishery  in  1883.  What' was  the  fishery  valued  at 
then  ?— They  shipped  from  that  district  of  Inishcrone 
2,000  boxes,  10  stone  in  each  box,  of  herrings  and 
mackerel ; they  shipped  1,200  boxes  of  salmon,  and 
520  boxes  of  soles,  brill,  and  turbot ; they  shipped 
340  boxes  of  six  stone  each,  of  lobsters  and  of  had- 
dock, whiting,  and  gurnet,  4,000  tons. 

6006.  Where  was  that  shipped  to  ? — To  England 
and  all  parts. 

6007.  By  vessel  ?— No  ; when  I say  “ shipped  per- 
haps that  is  not  a true  representation  of  it. 

6008.  You  mean  they  despatched  that  quantity? — 
Yes.  They  had  to  cart  a good  deal  of  it  before  they 
got  to  the  railway.  Then  there  were  282  boxes  of 
salmon  in  addition,  from  another  little  place  alongside 
of  it.  That  made,  according  to  my  calculation, 
£18,560  in  one  year. 

6009.  How  much  do  you  think  a light  railway 
would  add  to  the  value  of  that  fishery  ? — I am  sure 
it  would  add  twenty  per  cent,  or  thirty  per  cent,  at 
least.  At  present  the  practice  of  the  county  ac  the 
places  I have  named  to  you  is  this' — if  you  attend  a 
fair  you  will  find  there  are  invalid  wagons  for  carrying 
the  pigs  when  they  get  tired,  and  then  if  a pig  is 
beaten  with  a whip  the  ham  is  deteriorated  very  much. 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  Limerick,  told  me  that  if  some  of  those 
lines  were  made,  for  instance,  that  Collooney  line  from 
Tuam  to  Collooney— that  he  would  rather  give  2s.  a 
piece  more  for  a Connaught  pig. 

6010.  That  line  of  railway  would  avoid  the  long 
land  transport  of  the  fish  ? — Yes. 

6011.  Anri  would  not  deteriorate  its  quality  so 
much  ? — No. 

6012.  Do  you  know  where  the  fish  now  go  to? — 
Most  of  the  salmon  goes  to  London  and  Manchester. 

6013.  Where  does  the  other  fish  go  to  ? — Liverpool 
and  some  of  the  towns  in  England. 

6014.  You  think  it  mainly  goes  to  England  ? — The 
largest  quantity  of  it  goes  there. 

6015.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  heard  the  fisher- 
men complain  of  any  difficulties  they  have  in  sending 
fish  to  Dublin  or  some  of  the  principal  places  in 
Ireland  ? — I have.  They  have  only  a small  quantity 
and  cannot  afford  to  cart  it  all.  The  probability  is  that 
the  fish  rots. 

6016.  Are  there  any  difficulties  in  their  way  if  fish 
arrives  in  Dublin? — They  complain  of  the  existing 
charges  made  upon  them. 

6017.  By  whom  ? — By  the  brokers  and  fish  dealers. 
They  are  altogether  at  their  mercy,  they  say. 


6018.  Can  they  get  rid  of  their  fish  excepting  April  19,  uar. 
through  the  brokers — the  middlemen  ?— They  cannot.  Ml.  Michaai 

6019.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  their  complaint  ? M'Donoell. 

Is  it  the  high  charges  or  that  they  decline  to  sell  the 
fish? — No."  “Where they  expect  a large  price  for  the 
fish  they  often  only  get  a small  one.  The  brokers  give 
as  a reason  that  the  fish  has  deteriorated  and  does  not 
go  up  fresh  enough  and  quick  enough  to  them. 

6020.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  Dublin  the  main  port  of 
shipment  for  the  fish  ? — It  is  for  all  the  fish.  I think 
they  told  me  they  were  charged  £6  10s.  a ton  for  the 
salmon  to  go  to  England — from  that  Ballina  coast  to 
England. 

6021.  Mr.  Pim. — To  Manchester  ?— I think  so. 

6022.  The  Chairman. — And  what  for  the  other 
fish — the  cod  and  turbot  ? — I could  not  tell  you  that. 

6023.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Da  they  ship  at  Dundalk 
also  ?: — No. 

6024.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  there  no  means  of  getting  it 
across? — No. 

6025.  Is  the  fish  carried  in  special  vans  of  any  kind 
when  it  gets  to  Ballina  ? — They  have  special  vans  for 
the  salmon.  They  send  an  immense  quantity  of  sal- 
mon from  Ballina. 

6026.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  send  it  in  boxes? — 

Yes. 

6027.  Is  it  packed  in  ice?— Yes.  The  catch  of 
salmon  there  is  something  very  large.  I believe  they 
pay  nearly  £2,000  a year  for  the  liberty  to  fish,  and 
the  property  is  an  immense  thing.  I saw  them  catch 
myself,  when  I was  there  one  day — I did  not  count 
them  all,  but  they  told  me  they  caught  1,000  salmon 
in  a day  in  Ballina.  500  is  a very  usual  thing. 

602S.  Mr.  Pim. — It  is  an  excellent  salmon  river 
there? — Yes;  and  so  is  Sligo,  and  so  is  Iunishcrone. 

6029.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  salmon  fishery 
there? — The  Littles.  Some  people  in  Belfast  own 
some  portion  of  it. 

6030.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  been  able,  from  your 
knowledge  as  a contractor,  to  make  an  approximate 
estimate  as  to  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  lines  you  have 
been  suggesting? — Yes  ; I think  they  should  not  ex- 
ceed £3,500  a mile,  fully  equipped. 

6031.  You  think  they  could  be  made  for  that 
money  ? — I am  certain  they  could. 

6032.  Do  you  mean  equipped  with  rolling-stock  ? — 

6033.  Mr.  Pm.— That  is  if  made  for  cash  ?— That 
is  necessary. 

6034.  Mr.  Barry.— Does  that  remark  apply  to  all 
the  lines  ?— It  does.  Twenty  miles  of  a line  might 
cost  more  than  another  part,  but  some  of  those  might 
be  made  for  £2,000  a mile.  The  average  cost  would 
be  £3,000  or  £3,500  a mile.  I think  I could  get  you 
people  of  means  who  would  back  up  my  judgment, 
and  take  a contract  to-morrow  for  that,  but  as  to  that 
tramway  scheme,  in  places  a clerk  was  kept  for  putting 
on  15  per  cent,  after  a big  price  was  put  on  by  some 
of  the  promoters  that  came  over.  It  was  his  duty  to 
add  that  on  all'the  items. 

6035.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  you  made  any  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  traffic  that  is  to  be  got  out  of  any  of 
these  particular  schemes  you  have  recommended  ? — I 
have. 

6036.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  those  lines  would 
pay  if  made  for  £3,500  a mile  ? — I am  certain  they 
would  if  carefully  administered  under  the  supervision 
of  men  who  were  trained  on  railways,  either  in  Eng- 
land, or  Scotland,  or  anywhere  else,  but  not  people 
put  into  a position  they  were  unfitted  for.  I be- 
lieve officialism  of  a certain  class  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  misery  of  this  country  as  anything  else, 
where  there  are  men  thrust  into  positions  that  they 
are  not  fitted  for. 

6037.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  there  would  be 

any  friction  between  the  existing  Companies  at 
Ballina,  and  these  extensions  you  have  been  suggest- 
ing?  I know  there  would  be  friction  in  any  case. 

Iif  any  case  where  you  make  the  line,  unless  they 
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April  is.  1887.  have  the  working  themselves  of  it,  and  then  ulti- 
ivr~h  mately  buy  it  up,  you  would  have  friction. 

VDonneuf  6038.  Do  you  mean  that  they  apply  the  friction  in 
the  first  place,  and  absorb  the  line  in  the  second  ? — 
Yes. 

6039.  The  Chairman. — Your  opinion  is  that  the 
existing  railway  interest  throughout  Ireland  will  not 
make  any  extensions,  unless  those  extensions  are  cai-- 
ried  out  in  their  own  interest  ? — I believe  that.  Of 
course  that  is  only  my  opinion. 

6040.  Mr.  Pirn.  — Were  the  Midland  Company 
opposed  to  the  Ballina  and  Killala  line  1 — In  the  begin- 
ning they  were,  and  in  the  end  they  were  promised  the 
working  of  it,  and  I suppose  they  were  glad  to  get 
hold  of  it  then. 

6041.  Have  they  got  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
making  of  that  line  ? — They  have. 

6042.  Are  they  going  on  with  it  ? — No,  1 will  tell 
you  the  reason.  They  got  a guarantee,  as  I said,  for 
£40,000  at  five  per  cent,  for  making  it.  On  the 
harbour  they  intended  to  lay  out  £30,000  or  £40,000, 
and  Sir  John,  Goode  came  down  and  inspected  it,  and 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  plans  made  out  by  the 
engineers.  So  that  that  increased  the  expenditure  by 
£10,000  or  £15,000,  and  then  they  were  not  able  to 
cash  the  baronial  guarantee  or  get  anything  upon  it. 

6043.  They  could  not  raise  the  capital  ? — Yes. 

6044.  Had  they  undertaken  to  spend  money  both 
on  the  railway  or  tramway  and  on  the  harbour  1 — 
They  were  to  go  on  at  the  same  time.  The  tsvo  things 
were  to  go  on  pari  passu.  It  was  one  scheme.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland. 

6045.  Mr.  Abemethy. — The  harbour  is  a necessary 
adjunct  to  the  railway  ? — Yes,  with  the  thing  they  have 
at  Ballina  now,  they  cannot  come  in,  and  the  traffic  is 
injured  by  it. 

6046.  The  Chairman.  — Have  you  given  your 
attention  to  the  question  of  raising  the  capital.  Sup- 
posing these  lines  were  authorised  by  Parliament,  how 
would  you  propose  the  capital  should  be  raised  ? — I 
think  the  only  way  it  could  be  done,  if  the  Government 
were  disposed  to  do  it,  would  be  that  they  should  give 
a direct  guarantee  for  whatever  the  money  would  bring 
in  the  market.  At  present  I suppose  they  can  sell 
them,  with  a guarantee  from  the  Government,  at  three 
per  cent,  or  three  and  a quarter  percent,  at  all  events. 

I am  not  thoroughly  up  in  the  financial  part,  but  the 
way  I should  do  it  would  be  this I should  propose 
that  a small  Board,  composed  of  men  who  understand 
the  subject  thoroughly,  both  the  harbour  question  and 
the  railway  question,  should  enquire  into  the  matter 
without  going  before  grand  juries,  or  the  Privy  Council, 
or  anybody'  else,  and  after  they  had  passed  it  and 
heard  the  local  evidence  of  people  for  arid  against  the 
scheme,  I think  they  ought  to  be  in  a position  to 
distribute  a couple  of  millions  of  money  throughout 
the  country,  and  they  ought  to  say,  we  will  make  this 

" line,  end  do  not  care  whether  the  landlord  or  tenant 
consent  or  not,  but  we  will  make  it,  and  you  must  pay 
so  and  so  for  it.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  send  down  people,  but  if  you  are 
waiting  for  all  the  influence  that  will  come  to  bear,  a 
good  leading  attorney  could  sway  the  whole  of  the 
Grand  J ury  together.  If  you  do  not  put  your  foot 
down  and  say  it  must  be  done,  you  will  not  see  much 
good  done. 

6047.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  it  your  suggestion  that  this 
Board  should  make  the  tramways  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  manage  them  ? — I do  not  say  that.  I say 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  they  are  well  able  to  make 
them  themselves,  but  in  places  like  that  which  I have 
mentioned,  where  the  Government  gave  £15,000  in 
nominal  charity,  I should  do  away  with  such  a tiring 
as  that. 

6048.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  think  the  Government 
should  see  that  the  money  was  properly  expended  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  whole  thing.  The  officialism  in  these 
workhouses  in  Ireland  is  a monstrous  thing,  and 
ought  to  be  all  done  away  with. 


6049.  Mr.  Parry. — Have  you  any  experience  of 

working  a three  feet  guage  line  in  Ireland! R0t, 

personally  ; but  I know  how  they  are  worked,  and  I 
have  a good  many  friends  both  in  India  and  America 
who  think  well  of  them. 

6050.  Do  you  know  what  the  weights  on  the  wheels 
of  the  engines  are! — I cannot  tell  you  accurately,  but 
I have  a fair  idea  of  what  they  would  bear,  but  I do 
not  want  to  pledge  myself  to  it. 

6051.  With  regard  to  the  line  from  Galway  to 
Clifden.  Have  you  apprehended  that  if  the  line 
should  be  extended  from  Tuam,  northward,  as  you 
recommended,  that  the  line  you  have  been  suggesting 
on  the  east  side  of  Lough  Corrib  would  be,  for  many 
miles,  very  near  to  the  Tuam  line,  if  extended  ? — No 
it  would  come  within  a very  short  distance  of  Ballinrobe, 

6052.  How  far  would  it  be  off  from  Headford?— 
About  six  miles.  That  would  be  one  particular  point. 

6053.  How  far  is  Headford  from  Tuam? — About 
twelve  miles — eleven  or  twelve  statute  miles ; within 
a mile  or  two. 

6054.  Speaking  generally  for  some  considerable 
distance — something  like  twentymiles  I shouldthink— 
would  it  not  be  within  from  six  to  fifteen  miles  distance 
and  nearly  parallel? — It  would  be  about  six  miles. 
Cong  is  about  six  miles  from  Ballinrobe. 

6055.  It  would  be  parallel  to  the  Tuam  line? — But 
that  line  is  not  made. 

6056.  You  have  said  that  that  line  should  be  ex- 
tended from  Tuam  northward? — From  Tuam  to 
Claremorris.  The  other  is  only  a branch  to  Ballin- 
robe. 

6057.  What  are  the  advantages  of  going  round  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Lough  as  compared  with  going  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lough,  which  is  a more  direct  line? 
— The  country  is  much  richer  and  better.  It  is  better 
land,  and  at  the  east  side  of  the  Lough  1 was  told  by 
a sergeant  of  police  that  he  saw  100  carts  of  seaweed 
come  in  from  Galway  in  one  day,  and  the  thing  is 
continued  for  two  or  three  months  in  every  year. 

6058.  How  much  further  would  it  be  between  Galway 
and  Clifden  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lough  as  compared 
with  the  line  on  the  west  side  ? — I think  it  would  be 
eighteen  or  twenty  statute  miles  further  than  the 
direct  route,  but  the  country  is  different  altogether. 
One  is  a fine  rich  country.  The  town  of  Headford 
alone  would  keep  up  a railway  very  well,  and  pay  for  six 
or  eight  miles  in  addition  beyond  its  extent.  It  is  a 
great  potato-growing  country,  and  they  grow  beautiful 
potatoes  there. 

6059.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  land  between  Cong 
and  Clifden  on  the  route  that  you  would  suggest?— 
From  Cong  to  Galway  is  very  good  land. 

6060.  From  Cong  to  Clifden  ? — There  is  a great  deal 
of  sheep  country  there.  There  are  large  grazing 
farms. 

6061.  Does  it  differ  materially  from  the  country 
between  Clifden  and  Oughterard? — It  does,  very 
much. 

6062.  Is  it  much  richer  ? — V ery  much  richer  and  much 
better  land.  As  an  instance  of  that,  I may  say  I was 
speaking  to  the  Archbishop  there  on  the  subject,  and  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  other  line — the  line  that  was 
proposed  between  Galway  and  Clifden,  which  I call 
the  direct  line,  but  he  saw  the  advantage  of  this  so 
much,  that  he  thought  this  much  the  better  line,  and 
he  was  more  in  favour  of  this  than  the  other,  and  in 
fact  he  has  backed  this. 

6063.  Then  you  think  that  the  direct  line  from 
Clifden  to  Galway  -would  be  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  traffic  at  Clifden,  and  would  not  pick  up  much  on 
the  road  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

6064.  Do  you  think  that  the  other  route  would  do  so? 
— Yes,  at  once,  and  they  are  all  in  favour  of  it— all 
the  large  farmers  and  small  farmers. 

6065.  The  Chairman. — And  the  extra  distance 
round  by  Cong  would  not  interfere  with  the  traffic 
from  Clifden  say  to  Dublin,  and  onward? — No;  it 
would  take  a much  better  route,  and  would  touch 
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several  very  important  fishing  stations.  I was  speaking 
to  Colonel  Fraser  on  the  subject,  who  was  down  there 
expending  some  money  for  the  Harbour — he  and  two 
or  three  other  gentlemen. 

6066.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  Clifden  and 
Galway  to  be  connected  together,  supposing  there  was 
a route  from  Clifden  towards  the  east  without  passing 
through  Galway? — Except  Galway  being  such  animpor- 
tant  port  that  I think  it  is  a very  important  thing  to 
have  the  chance  of  a railway  coming  into  a good  port. 

6067.  You  mean  for  the  country  between  Cong  and 
Galway? — Yes. 

6068.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  not  there  a communication 
between  Cong  and  Galway  at  present  by  steamer  on 
the  Lough  I—1 There  is,  but  that  is  very  little.  The 
Lou"h  itself  is  very  shallow,  and  the  navigation  is  very 
dangerous.  They  cannot  stir  in  a fog. 

6069.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  acquainted  with  what 
are  called  contractors’  overland  lines  in  England  ? — 
Yes. 

6070.  About  how  much  do  they  cost — I mean  the 
temporary  lines  which  contractors  make  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  permanent  railway? — I would 
venture  to  say  that  they  would  cost  about  £2,000  or 
£3,000  a mile  at  least  for  temporary  purposes,  but  I 
would  give  you  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  work  in 
the  two  countries.  There  are  no  very  heavy  cuttings 
in  any  of  the  lines  I suggest  requiring  great  navvy 
work ; but  work  which  a contractor  would  require 
14,/.  a yard  for  at  least  in  England  could  be  done 


here  for  about  8cZ.  a cubic  yard  for  the  earth  work, 
and  that  would  be  a high  price  for  it. 

6071.  For  shallow  work? — Yes.  And  then  they 
would  do  an  immense  deal  of  work  here  at  a cheap 
rate  with  horses.  They  all  have  horses,  and  you 
would  make  a lot  of  that  with  those  little  lines  if  they 
were  properly  put  on,  and  the  local  farmer’s  would  do 
the  fencing  perhaps  as  well  as  any  people  in  the 
world,  and  at  a cheap  rate. 

6072.  Have  you  made  any  of  the  railways  in 
Ireland  as  a contractor  ? — I have  been  on  some  of 
them. 

6073.  As  principal  contractor  ? — I have  been  more 
an  assistant  for  some  yeai’s  at  them,  and  I was 
manager  for  some  lines. 

6074.  The  Chairman. — Managing  the  construction  ? 
—Yes. 

6075.  Had  you  to  deal  with  quantities  and  prices  ? 
— Yes,  everything  in  that  way. 

6076.  You  speak  from  your  practical  experience 
that  the  permanent  three  feet  guage  lines  in  Ireland 
ought  not  to  cost  more  than  from  £3,000  to  £3,500 
per  mile  on  the  average? — Certainly  not  more.  The 
rest  would  go  in  promotion. 

6077.  And  that  would  include  any  temporary  line 
a contractor  would  have  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  pei’manent  l’ailway  ? — In  Ireland  we 

• generally  use  the  permanent  way. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  George  R.  Armstrong,  Mr.  John  Carvill,  Mr.  James  IP  Mahon,  and  Mi’.  Robert  II.  Doherty  are  called  in. 
Mr..  George  R.  Armstrong  examined. 


6078.  The  Chairman.— I believe  you  are  secretary 
to  the  Newry  Navigation  Company,  and  reside  at 
Newry? — Yes.  I am  secretary  to  the  Newry  Naviga- 
tion Company,  and  I was  lion,  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Merchants,  and  prepared  the  evidence  for  the 
Railway  Bates  and  Charges  Parliamentary  Committee, 
sitting  in  London  in  1381.  I am  secretary  of  the 
' Newry  and  Rathfriland  Tramway  Company,  and  hon. 
secretary  to  the  present  Committee  of  Merchants. 

6079.  As  regards  the  first  question  in  these  printed 
questions,  “ are  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  in 
Ireland  in  your  district  such  as  to  meet  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  traffic — (a)  for  passengers ; (b)  for 
goods,  &c.,”  would  you  favour  the  Committee  with 
your  views  upon  that  question  ? — Newry  is  peculiarly 
situated  with  regard  to  railways.  We  have  always 
been  more  or  less  complaining  as  to  the  want  of  facili- 
ties for  our  goods  traffic. 

6080.  I wanted  first  of  all  to  distinguish  between 
facilities  either  given  or  not  given  by  the  existing 
Companies,  and  secondly,  whether  you,  repre- 
senting the  bodies  you  have  stated  you  are  secretary 
to,  have  any  views  as  regards  additional  facilities  for 
the  extension  of  railways  or  tramways  ? — I have  dealt 
with  that  in  the  answer  to  the  third  question.  I should 
like  to  say  a word,  if  you  will  permit  me,  as  to  the 
existing  facilities.  The  Newry  Navigation  Comjiany 
are  the  Harbour  Authority  for  Newry,  and  they  have 
eontrol  of  the  port.  They  are  acting  under  a special 
Act  of  their  own  first  passed  in  1829.  Prior  to  that 
the  harbour  and  canal  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Inland  Navigation  Commissioners.  The  Government 
handed  over  the  harbour  and  canal  to  the  Newry 
merchants,  on  condition  that  they  should  raise  a sum 
of  £80,000  and  expend  it  in  improving  the  canal. 

6081.  Between  what  points  %— From  Lough  Carling- 
ford-to  Lough  Neagh.  That  was  done.  The  capital 
was  raised  and  the  money  was  expended  under  the 
supervision  of  the  then  Government  engineer,  Sir  J ohn 
Rennie.  The  Newry  Navigation  Company  in  the 
year  1884  succeeded  in  obtaining  a special  Act  enabling 
them  to  widen  and  deepen  the  channel  from  the  deep 


water  in  Carlingford  Lough  up  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Newry  canal.  The  Victoria  locks  are  situated  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  of  Newry. 

6082.  Mr.  Barry. — Above  or  below  Newry? — The 
Carlingford  Lough  end— towards  Warrenpoint.  The 
works  have  been  in  progress  since  the  summer  of  1885, 
and  are  now  approaching  completion.  We  have  spent 
a sum  of  £40,000  there.  That  has  been  done  to  enablo 
vessels  of  larger  draught  to  come  up  from  the  Pool  or 
Carlingford  Lough,  where  they  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
charging, to  a natural  basin  that  lies  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  outside  the  V ictoria  locks.  That  will  poetically 
transfer  the  deep-water  berths  in  Carlingford  Lough, 
which  are  within  at  present  nine  miles  from  the  town 
of  Newry,  to  within  about  three  miles  of  the  town,  and 
enable  vessels  of  very  large  draught  to  come  up  there 
and  discharge  into  lighters.  That  will  save  at  least 
half  the  cost  of  lightering. 

6083.  What  is  the  size  of  the  locks? — The  locks 
are  220  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide.  The  Newry  Navi- 
gation Company  gave  to  the  Newry  and  Armagh 
Railway  Company  power  to  lay  down  rails  to  the 
water’s  edge  at  the  Albert  basin  in  Newry  free  of 
charge.  When  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway 
Company  were  amalgamated  with,  or  purchased  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  they  succeeded  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  rails  on  the  same 
terms,  and  we  have  always  had  more  or  less  complaint  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  wagons  at  the 
Albert  basin.  I find  myself,  that  on  looking  at  the 
Report  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Inland  Navigation,  I gave  evidence  on  this  very  ques- 
tion before  Lord  Monck’s  Commission,  and  the  latter 
part  of  my  evidence  is  this  : — “ Have  not  you  equal 
rates  with  Belfast,  as  a port? — We  believe  we  have  not; 
not  always  so,  but  there  is  a very  deep  and  loud  com- 
plaint as  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  wagons.  We 
have  given  the  Railway  Company  ground  for  a railway 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  we  think  they  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  that  as  they  should  do  to  give 
Newry  the  benefit  of  its  geographical  position.  All 
we  want  is  a mileage  rate.  (Q.)  That  is,  although  the 
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distance  from  Newry  to,  say  Armagh,  is  less  than  from 
Belfast  to  Armagh,  you  pay  the  same  rates  ? — (A.) 
Quite  so  ; and  we  think,  as  we  are  nearer  to  Armagh, 
we  should  have  the  advantage  of  that.” 

6084.  The  Chairman. — Prom  Newry  to  Armagh 
you  pay  the  same  rates  as  are  paid  from  Belfast  to 
Armagh  ? — Yes.  I will  take  that  up  afterwards  with 
your  permission.  We  do  say,  that  although  the 
distance  from  Belfast  to  Armagh  is  thirty-nine  miles, 
and  the  distance  from  Newry  to  Armagh  twenty-two 
miles,  we  have  not  the  advantages  of  our  position.  The 
Railway  Company  do  not  give  us  the  same  proportion 
in  the  rate  as  the  distance  would  warrant  us  in 
claiming. 

6085.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  the  rate  actually  the  same  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

6086.  There  is  a difference  ? — There  is  a.  difference 
which  I will  mention  presently. 

6087.  The  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  will  state  what 
the  rate  is  from  Newry  to  Armagh  and  from  Belfast 
to  Armagh  ? — The  rate  for  coal  from  Belfast  to  Armagh 
is  3s.  6 d.  per  ton.  I should  say  that  that  rate  was 
fixed  by  the  Railway  Commissioners.  It  was  a special 
rate  fixed  by  them. 

6088.  What  does  that  include.  Does  it  include 
trucks  think  it  includes  everything. 

6089.  And  includes  loading  and  unloading!  — I 
think  so. 

6090.  Does  it  include  loading  at  the  quays  at  Bel- 
fast, but  not  unloading  at  the  other  end  1 — Unloading 
at  Armagh.  That  is  the  impression  I have. 

6091.  You  had  better  be  certain  of  that  if  you  can. 
If  it  is  for  simple  carriage  after  the  trucks  are  loaded, 
that  would  be  different? — Newry  and  Belfast  run 
parallel  in  that  respect.  The  same  system  applies. 

6092.  If  it  is  included  in  one  case,  it  is  in  the  other  ? 
— Quite  so. 

6093.  You  mentioned  coals  from  Belfast  to  Armagh, 
3s.  6 cl.,  what  is  it  from  Newry  to  Armagh? — From 
Newry  to  Armagh  it  is  2s.  9 d. 

6094.  Surely  you  have  the  advantage  there,  have 
you  not  ? — Y es.  We  have  a difference  of  9 d. , but  there 
is  a difference  of  seventeen  miles  in  the  distance. 

6095.  Are  you  in  favour  of  one  uniform  mileage 
rate  throughout  the  whole  country  ? — We  are.  I 
should  like  to  take  up  from  where  I left  off  if  you  will 
permit  me,  and  I will  come  back  to  that  question  in  a 
moment.  Where  we  feel,  it  is  in  the  detention  of 
vessels  aknd  steamers,  particularly  at  the  Albert  Basin. 
They  are  liable  to  demurrage  if  they  are  detained  over 
their  time.  There  are  lay-days,  and  it  is  a serious 
matter,  sometimes  coals  have  to  be  thrown  on  the  quay, 
and  coal  particularly  deteriorates  when  it  is  knocked 
about.  I have  some  letters  here  which  have  been 
addressed  by  the  shipbrokers  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company.  I will  not  take  up  your 
time  by  reading  more  than  one  short  letter  from  each 
of  them,  which  I think  will  state  our  case  admirably, 
and  they  are  of  recent  date.  . The  first  is  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Fisher,  shipbroker  at  the  Albert  Basin  in 
Newry,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cowan  of  Dundalk,  the 
Traffic  Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at 
Dundalk — 

“Newry,  29th  March,  1887. 

Dear  Sir.--I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
for  the  past  six  months,  although  always  giving  ample  notice 
for  wagons  I have  not  got  sufficient  wagons  to  discharge  my 
ateamers,  oargoes  of  coal  in  their  time,  obliging  me  either  to 
pay  demurrage  on  the  steamers  or  discharge  the  coal  on  the 
quay  or  into  lighters,  and  reload  into  wagons  afterwards, 
which  is  very  expensive,  besides,  the  coals  are  much  de- 
teriorated through  breakage  and  the  weather,  also  loss  by 
pilfering.  On  the  24th  I gave  notice  for  wagons  for  the 
steamer  ‘ Kilkeel,’  about  2 1 0 tons,  due  to  arrive  on  Sunday, 
the  boat  was  up  to  time  and,  I believe,  so  were  the  wagons 
for  her,  but  a boat  having  arrived  at  Warrenpoint,  a large 
number  of  the  wagons  for  ‘ Kilkeel  ’ were  sent  on  to 
Warrenpoint.  The  consequence  was  that  after  waiting  from 
1 o’clock  yesterday(doing  nothing), till  6.30,  when  boat  should 
have  been  altogether  discharged,  we  had  to  commence  to  pitch 
out  the  coal  on  the  quay  to  get  the  boat  away  for  the  tide, 


expecting  to  get  wagons  early  this  morning  to  take  them 
up,  but  although  we  see  wagons  going  on  to  Warrenpoint 
we  have  got  none.  Surely  such  treatment  is  not  with  y0ut 
approval.  In  about  a month  our  manufacturers  and  millers 
in  Armagh,  Banbridge,  &c.,  will,  as  usual,  be  contracting 
for  twelve  months’  supplies  of  coal,  and  as  I am  agent  for 
one  of  the  first  Welsh -houses,  Vivian  and  Sons,  Swansea  I 
would  like  to  get  a share  of  orders,  but  unless  you  give  me 
some  encouragement  as  to  providing  me  with  sufficient 
trucks  in  proper  time  for  the  future,  I will  be  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  for  I would  have  to  calculate  and  add  to 
my  prices  the  above  expenses  of  demurrage,  refilling,  &c. 
I am  asked  by  the  Bessbrook  Spinning  Company,  and  by 
some  other  customers  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  to 
quote  prices  ex- wagons  at  Edward-street  Station ; to  enable 
me  to  do  so,  kindly  let  me  have  your  rate  from  Albert  Basin 
to  Edward-street,  and  oblige.  Your  attention  and  reply  will 
be  esteemed  by 

Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Fisher,” 

6096.  What  reply  was  sent  to  that  letter? — The 
reply  is  dated  31st  March,  1887 — 

“ Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Ireland), 
Traffic  Manager’s  Office, 

Dundalk,  31st  March,  1887. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  29th  inst. 
and  my  reply  is  that  we  endeavour  to  give  fair  play  to  the 
ports  of  Warrenpoint  and  Newry.  I think  you  have  a fair 
supply  at  the  Basin,  and  when  steamers  are  in  at  Warren- 
point you  may  expect  to  see  wagons  going  down.  Taking 
the  case  of  Monday  last,  you  got  twenty-two  wagons,  and. 
Warrenpoint  got  eighteen,  and  had  to  lay  down  120  tons  on 
the  quay  to  get  a vessel  cleared.  I was  there  on  Wednesday, 
and  a large  quantity  of  it  was  still  waiting  wagons.  We 
cannot  take  orders  to  supply  wagons  days  in  advance,  as  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  stand  idle,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
vessels.  We  do  all  we  can  to  supply  the  first  comer,  and 
give  fair  play  to  all,  as  it  is  our  interest  to  do,  but  cannot 
give  any  engagement  to  supply  one  place  in  preference  to 
another. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  Cowan." 

Then  Mr.  Fisher’s  reply  is  dated  1st  April,  1887 

“ Your  favour  of  yesterday  to  hand.  I may  shortly  hare 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  and  showing  that  we  are 
being  placed  at  a disadvantage  as  regards  getting  our 
steamers  discharged  at  Newry,  as  compared  with  the  facili- 
ties given  at  Warrenpoint ; the  past,  however,  cannot  be 
recalled,  and  what  I asked  you  for,  and  which  I do  not  see 
that  you  have  noticed,  is  some  assurance  that  for  the  future 
you  would  endeavour  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
secure  to  us,  after  giving  proper  notice,  a sufficient  supply 
of  trucks  to  enable  us  to  clear  our  steamers  in  time,  and 
thus  obviate  us  having  to  pay  demurrage,  etc.  I also  asked 
you  as  to  the  rate  of  freight  from  Albert  Basin  to  Edward- 
street  on  coal,  several  of  my  customers  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  await  this  reply,  which  kindly  give.” 

Then  Messrs.  Moore  and  Dunwoody,  ship  broker's 
at  Newry,  write  to  Mr.  Sloane,  Great  Northern 
Company’s  Office,  Edward-street,  on  the  30th  of 
March  : — 

“We  require  three  8-ton  wagons  to-morrow  for  s.s. 
‘ Agate,’  at  Newry  Basin,  and  have  also  the  s.s.  ‘ Derwent,’ 
320  tons,  loading  at  Swansea  on  Saturday,  and  due  here  for 
Monday’s  discharge,  and  will  want  wagons  for  the  whole 
cargo.  Please  give  this  your  best  attention,  and  note  if 
we  do  not  get  the  supply  of  wagons  required  after  giving 
due  notice,  if  any  extra  expenses  for  demurrage  or  transit, 
will  insist  on  your  company  paying  same.  Last  week  we 
were  put  to  heavy  expenses  through  not  having  wagons  for 
the  ‘ Solway  King,’  and  should  this  occur  again,  will  insist 
on  getting  compensation.” 

The  rate  from  Warrenpoint  to  Armagh  on  coal  is 
3s.  id.  per  ton.  It  is  2s.  9 d.  from  Newry  to  Armagh. 
There  is  a line  of  about  six  miles  long  from  Warren- 
point to  Newry. 

6097.  Mi'.  Barry. — Is  that  an  independent  railway' 
— No,  it  was  taken  over  last  year  by  theGreat  Northern 
Railway.  In  fact,  the  whole  railway  system  around 
that  district  belongs  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway- 
It  would  put  you  in  possession  of  our  position  locally 
if  1 read  to  you  a few  lines  of  a memorial  which  we 
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presented  to  the  Railway  Rates  and  Charges  Com- 
mittee. Our  position  at  that  time  was  precisely  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  with  the' exception  that  the  Newry, 
Warrenpoint,  and  Rostrevor  Railway  Company  has 
since  been  handed  over  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
ay  Company : 

11  That  your  memorialists  are  the  owners  of  an  important 
nitration  between  Carlingford  Lough  and  the  town  and 
nortof  Newry,  and  thence  as  far  as  the  town  of  Portadown 
Vkteen  miles  inland.” 

6098.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  you  also  the  owners  of  the 
Canal  1— We  are.  We  are  owners  of  the  waterway 
from  Lough  Carlingford  to  Lough  Neagh— practically 
to  Portadown.  Then — 

a That  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  have  the 
radical  control  for  purposes  of  traffic  of  all  the  ports  on 
the  east  and  north  of  Ireland,  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry, 
including  the  port  of  Newry,  and  since  the  undertaking  of 
the  Newry  and  Armagh  Kailway  Company  has  come  under 
their  control,  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Newry,  and  the  towns 
of  Armagh,  Portadown,  Lurgan,  Monaghan,  Banbndge, 
and  intermediate  districts,  has  been  gradually  diverted,  to 
the  m eat  prejudice  and  injury  of  the  trade  of  that  town  ar.d 
port3  and  your  memorialists  respectfully  beg  your  honour- 
able Committee  to  enact  a law  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  equal  mileage  or  proportionate  rates,  whereby  each 
locality  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  its  geographical  posi- 
tion. Previous  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Newry  and 
Armagh  Railway  with  the  Great  Northern  Company,  your 
memorialists  and  the  public  enjoyed  the  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  legitimate  and  wholesome  competition  existing 
between  the  two  companies,  and  it  is,  your  memorialists 
submit,  essential  in  the  interests  of  the  districts  and  places 
served’ by  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Company,  that  a 
revision  and  substantial  reduction  of  the  tolls,  rates,  and 
charges  now  authorized  on  that  undertaking  should  be  made, 
and  that  effective  provisions  should  be  granted  for  requiring 
the  Great  Northern  Company  to  afford  all  proper  and 
requisite  facilities  and  accommodation  ior  the  traffic  at  the 
port  of  Newry,  and  that  no  undue  preference  or  advantage 
should  be  given  to  Belfast,  Dublin,  or  intermediate  towns. 
The  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway  Company  had  frequent 
cause  to  complain  before  Parliament,  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  Railway  Commissioners  of  the  Ulster  (now  the  Great 
Northern)  Railway  Company,  in  respect  of  obstruction  to 
traffic  and  unfair  competition,  and  the  result  of  which  has 
been  to  drive  traffic  to  the  port  of  Belfast  which  would 
otherwise  have  come  to  the  port  of  Newry,  and  your 
memorialists  are  apprehensive  that  their  policy  will  con- 
tinue to  be  to  divert  traffic  from  the  port  of  Newry.  Your 
memorialists’  traffic  returns  for  the  past  twelve  months,” 
and  so  on.  I may  pass  over  that.  Then — 


“The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  possess  a 
monopoly  of  the  whole  of  the  district,  and  your  memorial- 
ists are  of  opinion  that  this  operates  most  injuriously  to 
them  and  the  public,  and  that  having  been  deprived  of  the 
benefits  and  advantages  resulting  from  the  competition  of 
the  two  companies,  they  are  suffering  a diminution  in  traffic 
in  consequence  of  the  facilities  and  accommodation  hitherto 
afforded  to  their  traffic  having  been  seriously  diminished.” 

6099.  The  Chairman. — To  what  point  does  your 
navigation  extend  from  Newry  ? — Portadown  via 
Scarva  to  Poyntzpass. 

6100. '  Where  do  you  fall  into  Lough  Neagh  ? — We 
do  not  go  past  Portadown.  Our  last  locks  on  the 
Newry  Navigation  are  within  one  mile  of  the  town  of 
Portadown.  Prom  that  into  Portadown  there  is  a 
cut.  Then  from  Portadown  to  the  river  Bann  there  is 


a waterway  of  nine  miles. 

6101.  Mr.  Pim. — By  the  River  Bann  into  Lough 
Neagh? — Yes  ; eight  or  nine  miles. 

6102.  The  Chairmam. — Then  do  you  send  traffic  by 
the  navigation  from  Newry  into  Lough  Neagh,  or  toany 
part  you  can  send  it  to  on  the  river  Bann  ? — We  send 
traffic  very  largely  into  the  town  of  Portadown,  and 
some  years  ago  when  the  Ulster  Canal  was  more 
navigable  than  it  is  at  present,  we  had  an  immense 
traffic — a very  lar;,e  business  indeed — with  all  the 
towns  on  the  Ulster  Canal. 

6103.  Up  to  where? — Up  to  where  it  ended — Bel- 
turbet  into  Lough  Erne,  and  Enniskillen.  We  strongly 
supported,  both  by  evidence  and  memorials,  the  pro- 


ject which  has  been  before  Parliament  now  for  the  April 
last  three  or  four  sessions  to  expend  the  sum  of  Mr_  George  R. 
£10,000  on  the  Ulster  Canal,  so  as  to  make  that  Armstrong, 
navigable,  and  we  look  upon  it  as  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Newry  that  that 
canal  should  be  made  navigable,  widened,  and  deepened, 
and  the  locks  enlarged.  Newry,  we  think,  is  the 
natural  port  for  that  district,  and  would  be  very 
largely  availed  of  there. 

6104.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Do  you  mean  the  locks 
between  Portadown  and  Newry  ? — The  locks  on  the 
Ulster  Canal.  The  position  is  this — the  Ulster  Canal 
begins  at  Moy ; up  to  Moy  you  have  what  is  termed 
the  Tyrone  Navigation  ; it  runs  to  Coal  Island,  a dis- 
tance of  five  miles.  Then  you  have  the  River  Black- 
water  to  Moy,  and  then  you  have  the  Ulster  Canal 
from  Moy  to  Lough  Erne.  The  Ulster  Canal  locks' 
are  rather  small.  The  utmost  draught  for  lighters 
would  be  about  four  feet,  so  that  for  a through  traffic 
from  Newry  say  to  Monaghan, a lighter  that  would  leave 
Newry  with  seventy-five  tons  would  have  to  discharge 
into  a small  lighter  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ulster 
Canal.  She  would  have  to  tranship. 

6105.  The  locks  between  Portadown  and  Newry 
are  220  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide? — That  answer 
has  reference  to  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  sea 
locks  simply.  For  our  inland  canal  the  smallest  lock 
is  61  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide. 

6106.  What  is  the  sea  lock  that  goes  up  to  Newry  ? 

—That  is  220  feet  by  50. 

6107.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sill  there? 

— About  eighteen  feet  at  high  water  springs.  1 

6108.  The  Chairman. — The  navigation  was  open 
and  traffic  was  sent  from  Newry  to  Monaghan? — 

Quite  so ; and  to  some  extent  that  exists  at  present  for 
lighters  with  timber. 

6109.  Have  you  a railway  direct  between  those  two 
points  ? — Yes ; the  rate  on  the  railway,  I think,  is 
from  8s.  to  8s.  6 d. 

6110.  What  is  it  by  canal? — About  6s.  by  the 
canal.  Of  course  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
quickness  of  transit  and  the  time  consumed. 

6111.  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  from  Newry  to 
Monaghan? — About  a fortnight.  As  a matter  of 
fact  a lighter  load  of  timber  would  take  ten  days. 

6112.  Would  your  route  be  up  to  Lough  Neagh  ? — 

Portadown  to  Lough  Neagh,  then  to  Maghery,  and 
from  Maghery  through  the  Tyrone  Navigation  to  the 
Blackwater  at  Moy. 

6113.  What  is  the  total  distance  from  Newry  to 
Monaghan  by  canal  ? — 1 think  it  is  about  forty-seven 
miles. 

6114.  Surely  it  is  more  than  that.  What  is  the  dis- 
tance by  railway? — The  distance  from  Newry  to 
Monaghan  is  thirty-nine  miles. 

6115.  Then  it  must  be  more  than  forty-seven  miles 
by  the  navigation? — The  distance  by  water  from 
Newry  to  Monaghan  is  from  fifty-five  miles  to  sixty 
miles. 

6116.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  depth  of  water  in 
your  own  canal  ? — Four  feet  ten  draught  on  the  inland 
canal. 

6117.  And  there  is  only  four  feet  in  the  Ulster 
Canal  ? — That  is  the  maximum. 

6118.  Are  some  parts  of  the  Ulster  Canal  less  than 
four  feet  ? — Yes ; four  feet  is  considered  a very  good 
draught. 

6119.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  not  practically  double  ^ 
the  distance  by  water  from  Newry  to  Monaghan  than 

it  is  by  railway  ? — It  is  not  double,  but  it  would  bo 
nearly  two-thirds  more.  It  would  be  perhaps  fifty- 
five  miles. 

6120.  And  it  takes  now,  you  say,  ten  days? — That 
is  owing  to  the  delay  in  Lough  Neagh  waiting  for  a 
steam  tug  to  cross  the  Lough. 

6121.  Whose  fault  is  that? — There  is  not  a suffi- 
cient trade  to  warrant  a steamer  being  used  on  the 
Lough. 

6122.  What  has  happened  to  the  Ulster  Canal  ? — 
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It  has  filled  up.  It  has  been  under  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  they  have  agreed  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
Lagan  Navigation  Company,  they  to  spend  a sum  of 
£10,000  in  improving  it,  and  all  parties  are  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  We  supported  that 
ourselves,  and  we  got  a clause  into  the  Bill  entitling 
us  to  equal  privileges. 

6123.  I think  we  are  going  rather  out  of  our  line, 
because  what  we  wish  to  know  is  what  facilities  can 
he  increased  by  the  existing  railway  companies  and 
what  additional  facilities  the  district  requires  by  the 
extension  of  railways  ? — I was  drawn  away  from  my 
statement  by  a question  that  was  put  to  me,  and  I will 
go  back  to  where  I left  off.  I have  stated  the  rate 
from  Warrenpoint  to  Armagh  for  coal,  and  from  Newry 
to  Armagh  for  coal.  In  fact,  the  difference  in  the  rate 
for  coal  as  between  Newry  and  Warrenpoint  to  the 
towns  of  Armagh,  Portadown,  and  Banbridge,  is 
about  7 d.  per  ton. 

6124.  Is  that  the  average  rate? — Yes. 

6125.  But  the  first  rate  you  gave  us  was  9 <7.  in 
favour  of  Newry? — I think  that  was' between  Belfast 
and  Newry  and  not  between  Warrenpoint  and  Newry. 

6126.  The  advantage  of  Newry  as  compared  with 
Warrenpoint  is  7 d.  per  ton? — The  distance  is  six 
miles.  Newry  is  nearer  to  those  towns  by  six  miles 
than  Warrenpoint. 

6127.  They  seem  to  pay  rather  more  than  Id.  per  ton 
per  mile  for  the  extra  distance  ? — For  the  six  miles,  but 
they  quote  the  freights  lower  by  from  9(7  to  Is.  a. 
ton.  The  freights  are  higher  to  Newry  by  9 cl.  to 
Is.  Reference  is  made  in  these  letters  I have  read 
to  the  rate  fx-om  Albert  Basin  to  Edward-street.  The 
central  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Company  in 
Newry  is  in  Edward-street,  and  from  Warrenpoint  to 
the  Edward-street  railway  station  the  rate  for  coal  is 
Is.  2d.  per  ton,  but  from  the  Albert  Basin,  which  is 
within  half  a mile  of  the  Edward-street  station,  the 
rate  is  Is.  There  are  severalmillsintheneighbourhoocl 
of  the  Edward-street  railway  station,  and  it  would  be 
the  locality  where  the  Bessbrook  supply  would  be. 

6127.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  those  rates  of  Is.  2d.  and  Is. 
include  loading  and  unloading? — No.  The  steamer 
tips  the  coal  into  wagons. 

6128.  The  Railway  Company  are  not  at  the  expense 
of  loading  and  unloading  ?— They  are  not. 

6129.  The  Chairman — It  is  Is.  2d.  from  Warren- 
point to  Edward-street? — Yes,  and  Is.  from  Albert 
Basin  to  Edward-strpet,  although  in  one  case  the 
distance  is  6-i  miles  and  in  the  other  case  half  a mile. 

6130.  And  it  is  charged  Is.  2d.  to  that  station  and 
from  the  Albert  Basin  it  is  charged  Is.  ?— Precisely, 
and  under  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway  Company’s 
management  that  distance  of  half  a mile  was  carried 
free. 

6131.  Mr.  Pim. — Did  they  take  coals  from  you  at 
Albert  Basin,  and  deliver  them  at  Edward-street 
station  without  making  any  charge  ? — Formerly.  They 
did  not  charge  extra  when  going  to  Armagh.' 

6132.  The  Chairman. — They  charge  in  point  of  fact 
the  same  rate  from  Albert  Basin  to  Armagh  as  they 
do  from  Edward-street  to  Armagh  ? — They  do. 

6133.  Is  that  what  you  mean  when  you  say  they 

carried  free  from  Albert  Basin  to  Edward-street  ? 

Yes. 

6134.  Mr.  Pim.— We  are  now  on  this  question  of 
Is.  2d.  and  Is.  Is  not  that  charge  of  Is.  2d.  for 
taking  it  say  at  Warrenpoint  and  delivering  it  at 
Edward-street  ?— It  is. 

6135.  And  the  Is.  similarly,  taking  it  in  at  Albert 
Basin  and  delivering  it  at  Edward-street  ?— The 
steamers  with  their  cranes  load  the  wagons. 

6136.  But  this  point  about  carrying  coal  free  of 

charge  does  not  affect  the  question  of  coal  that  was  to 
be  delivered  at  Edward.street  ? — I was  speaking  of  the 
management  when  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway 
had  the  line.  J 

613  (.  Quite  so  ; but  it  was  simply  when  coals  were 
going  through  Newry,  they  did  not  charge  anything 


i 

extra  tor  that  little  bit  of  railway,  but  what  did  tl 
charge  you  in  the  days  of  the  Newry  and  ArmaM 
Railway  if  you  put  your  coals  on  their  railway 
Albert  basin  for  delivery  at  Edward-street  ?—Tkp 
carried  the  distance  free.  ^ 

6138.  You  spoke  of  supplying  Bessbrook  with  coal 
did  not  you  say  that  Edward-street  was  the  station  for 
supplying  Bessbrook  with  coal— that  you  put  it  out  at 
Edward-street  and  it  would  go  into  this  new  line  0f 
tramway? — Yes. 

6139.  In  the  days  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh 

Railway  Company  did  they  own  that  bit  of  railway? 
— They  did.  “ : 

6140.  If  you  put  coal  on  board  their  trucks  at 
Albert  Basin  for  delivery  at  Edward-street  to  go  to 
Bessbrook  what  did  they  charge  for  it  ? — I think  they 
made  a charge,  but  I cannot  state  what  it  is. 

6141.  The  Chairman. — What  did  you  mean  by 
saying  they  charged  nothing,  and  that  they  carried  them 
free  ? — Here  is  what  I mean,  I find  in  the  evidence  of 
one  of  our  principal  merchants  before  the  Committee 
which  was  about  the  time  that  the  Newry  and  Armagh 
line  was  sold  to  the  Great  Northern, he  says,  “under  the 
present  system  grain  is  liable  to  a charge  of  Is.  a ton  from 
the  quay  side  to  the  railway  station,  a distance  which 
the  late  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway  Company  carried 
free.” 

6142.  We  should  like  to  have  more  particulars  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  free.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  they  put  grain  on  board  trucks  at  the  Albert 
Basin  and  delivered  that  grain  at  Edward-street 
station  and  charged  nothing  for  it  ? — No. 

6143.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  carried  it 
free  ? — If  the  grain  or  coal  was  for  Armagh  or  stations 
further  on  up  the  Newry  and  Armagh  line,  that  the 
rates  from  the  Albert  Basin  and  Edward-street  would 
be  the  same. 

6144.  What  has  the  merchant  to  complain  of  in  that 
case  or  the  consumer — what  has  the  merchant  to 
complain  of,  if  he  is  charged  the  same  from  Albert 
Basin  as  he  is  charged  from  Edward-street?— Notin 
that  case,  but  in  the  case  from  Warrenpoint. 

6145.  Let  us  exhaust  that  first  of  all.  You  started 
by  stating  in  answer  to  a question  I put  to  you,  that 
you  considered  there  should  be  a uniform  mileage 
charge  throughout  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

6146.  But  inasmuch  as  Albert  Basin  is  further 
from^  Armagh  than  Edward-street,  and  the  merchant 
gets  it  at  the  same  rate,  what  has  he  to  complain  of? 
— Nothing  in  that  sense. 

6147.  Has  the  consumer  anything  to  complain  of? 
— He  has  not. 

6148.  Then  nobody  has  anything  to  complain  of  but 
the  Navigation  Company  1— That  is  a state  of  tilings 
that  does  not  exist,  I think. 

6149.  That  is  precisely  what  you  state  does  exist, 
that  the  charge  is  the  same  from  the  Albert  Basin  to 
Armagh  as  it  is  from  Edward-street  to  Armagh  1 — I 
said  formerly — not  now.  My  answer  had  reference 
to  the  time  when  the  Newry  and  Armagh  line  was  in 
existence. 

6150.  I would  rather  not  go  into  that  point— let  us 
know  what  is  being  done  now  ? — What  I mean  is  this, 
that  from  the  port  of  Warrenpoint,  six  and  a half 
miles  distant  from  Edward-street,  the  charge  is  Is.  2d. 
per  ton,  but  that  from  the  Albert  Basin,  which  is 
only  half  a mile  distant  from  Edward-street,  the 
charge  is  Is. 

■6151.  For  any  goods  landed  at  the  Albert  Basin 
and  taken  to  Edward-street  station  for  delivery  there 
to  the  consignee  the  charge  is  Is  ? — It  is. 

6152.  But  from  Warrenpoint  it  is  Is.  2d.  ? — Quite  so 

6153.  I suppose  they  have  in  their  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment what  is  generally  termed  a short  distance  clause  ? 
— I presume  it  is  the  terminals. 

6154.  Is  it  reasonable  that  they  should  not  charge 
terminals  at  Edward-street  station'? — I think  it  is 
reasonable. 

6155.  Then  they  do  reduce  the  rate  by  2d.  in  the 
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oross  between  Warrenpoint  and  Edward-street  station 
£nd  from  Albert  Basin  to  Edward-street  station  ? — 

^6156.(  Do  you  know  what  is  the  charge  for  terminals 
at  Edward-street  1 — I do  not.  The  Great  Northern 
Bailway  Company  have  increased  the  rate  lately  from 
Belfast  to  Armagh,  for  grain  by  I think  about  Is.  a ton. 

6157.  Then  what  are  the  relative  rates  from  Newry 
to  Armagh,  and  from  Belfast  to  Armagh  ? — For  grain 
they  are  equitable.  I mean  that  in  the  case  of  grain 
we  do  not  complain. 

6158.  Is  the  same  mileage  rate  charged  from 

Belfast  to  Armagh  as  from  Newry  to  Armagh?— 
In  grain  we  have  the  advantage  of  our  position  as 
regards  Armagh.  _ 

6159.  Bp  to  what  distance  towards  Belfast  do  you 
deliver  goods  or  coal  from  Newry— how  far  do  you  go 
along  the  line  ? — We  go  to  Portadown. 

6160.  What  is  the  distance  from  Newry  to  Porta- 
down?— Nineteen  miles  by  railway. 

6161.  What  is  the  distance  from  Belfast  to  Porta- 
down ?— Twenty-five  miles. 

6162.  And  the  respective  rates? — The  rate  from 
Belfast  to  Portadown  is  3s.  4 d.  for  coal. 

6163.  What  is  it  from  Newi-y  to  Portadown?— 
2s.  7 d. 

6164.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of  there? 
—No  because  there  the  competition  comes  into  play. 
The  Newry  Navigation  Company  carry  to  Portadown. 

6165.  I don’t  quite  follow  your  reasoning.  If  you 
have  competition  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  same 
rates  by  a longer  distance  do  you  not  ? — No  doubt. 

6166.  If  your  principle  were  to  be  laid  down 
authoritatively,  that  a mileage  rate  should  be  charged 
everywhere,  you  would  lose  the  benefit  of  competition 
—would  not  you,  in  other  words,  if  it  were  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Belfast  to  any  given  place,  and  twenty 
miles  to  another  given  place,  and  the  five  miles  extra 
were  charged,  you  would  lose  the  benefit  of  competi- 
tion ?— No  doubt,  in  that  case. 

G167.  In  every  case  would  not  it  be  so? — I think  I 
understand  the  drift  of  your  question  now,  and  I 
should  like  to  answer  it  by  stating  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  town  of  Bathfriland. 

6168.  You  may  give  particular  cases,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  them,  but  I want  to  know,  first  of  all, 
what  you  are  contending  for — you  first  of  all  tell  me 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  railway  company  should 
charge  a uniform  mileage  rate  without  reference  to 
distance,  and  then  you  say  you  are  benefitted  by  com- 
petition where  a longer  distance  is  charged  the  same 
rate  as  a shorter  distance? — What  I say  is  that  where 
the  district  is  served  by  several  lines,  a mileage  rate  is 
charged. 

6169.  You  mean  to  say  a mileage  rate  should  be 
charged? — Where  a district  is  served  by  several  lines 
a mileage  rate  is  charged — that  is  to  say  where  there  , 
is  competition,  but  where  there  is  a monopoly  the 
exact  distance  is  charged. 

6170.  Let  me  confine  you  to  that.  I think  there  is 
some  confusion  either  in  your  mind  or  mine.  You 
say  that  where  a place  is  served  by  several  railways  a 
mileage  rate  is  charged.  Supposing  there  are  three 
railways,  one  twenty  miles,  another  twenty-five  miles, 
and  a third  thirty  miles — do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
same  mileage  rate  is  charged  for  the  twenty  miles 
railway  as  would  be  charged  for  the  two  others — the 
twenty-five  miles  and  thirty  miles  ? — I mean  to  say 
that  a twenty-mile  is  charged  in  one  instance  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  another. 

6171.  Is  that  so  now  ? — I can  give  you  a case  in 
point 

6172.  Is  that  so  now  throughout  the  district? — 
It  is. 

6173.  Then  competition  is  abolished.  Put  it  simply 
thus : — You  charge  Id.  a mile  for  twenty  miles,  that 
is  Is.  8d.  You  charge  Id.  a mile  for  twenty-five 
miles,  that  is  2s.  Id. ; then  you  charge  Id.  a mile  for 
thirty  miles,  that  is  2s.  Gd.  Of  course  the  Is.  8 d.  will 


get  all  the  traffic.  There  is  an  end  to  competition — is 
there  not  ? — There  is  no  doubt  in  that  instance.  I see 
the  meaning  of  your  question. 

6174.  Is  it  not  inconsistent  to  say  that  competition 
is  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  that  a mileage  rate 
should  be  charged,  because  a mileage  rate  would  destroy 
competition — would  it  not  ? — A mileage  rate  is  the 
most  equitable. 

6175.  What  would  the  consumer  say  to  that? — Our 

complaint  is  this 

6176.  Who  are  you  speaking  of  now? — The  Newry 
merchants  and  the  Newry  trading  interests 
altogether. 

6177.  Surely  there  must  he  some  places  where 
Newry  has  a trade  with  the  longer  distance  as  against 
the  shorter  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any.  I do  not  think 
that  there  are. 

6178.  There  is  no  competition  then? — Manifestly, 
if  a merchant  can  get  his  goods  at  a lower  rate  from 
a town  that  is  nearer  to  him,  he  will  not  go  to  the 
town,  a longer  distance  off  where  the  rate  will  be 
higher. 

6179.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  assume  that  a 
Newry.  merchant  can  get  a trade,  say  to  Moira  or  to 
Lisburn,  he  would  then  be  in  competition  with  the 
Belfast  merchant? — He  would. 

6180.  Is  it  not  desirable  he  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  that  competition  ? — No  doubt,  but  he  would 
be  competing  then  under  disadvantages,  because  those 
towns  are  nearer  to  Belfast  than  to  Newry. 

6181.  That  is  perfectly  true ; but  if  competition  is 
to  be  allowed,  the  rates  must  be  made  somewhat  similar 
for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer  ? — Decidedly.  I should  like  to  take  a case 
in  our  locality.  The  town  of  Bathfriland  is  a town 
which  we  have  made  several ' attempts  to  connect  by 
tramway  acommodation  with  Newry.  I am  speak- 
ing of  Ballyroney,  the  nearest  railway  station  within 
three  miles  of  Bathfriland.  That  is  the  end  of  the 
railway.  When  I say  the  mileage  rate  I mean  the 
actual  distance,  and  I want  to  illustrate  it  by  this 
case,  which,  I think,  is  a typical  one  as  far  as 
Newry  is  concerned.  By  road  from  Newry  to 
Ballyroney,  by  the  direct  route,  is  eleven  miles. 
That  would  be  going  via  Bathfriland.  By  railway  it 
is  something  like  twenty-eight  miles — going  by  Go- 
raghwood,  Scarva  Junction,  and  Banbridge.  From 
Belfast  to  Ballyroney  the  distance  is  only  five  and  a 
half  miles  more — about  thirty-three  miles.  In  that 
case  we  should  be  charged,  sending  coals  to  Bally- 
roney, almost  the  same  rate  as  if  they  had  come 
from  Belfast,  although  the  direct  distance  is  only 
eleven  miles. 

6182.  But  by  going  by  railway  now  it  is  about  the 
same  distance  as  from  Belfast  ?— It  is  within  about  five 
miles.  The  essence  of  our  complaint  is  that  we  don’t 
want  to  be  carried  round  the  whole  country. 

6183.  What  is  it  you  want? — We  want  facilities  for 
accommodation  direct  to  Bathfriland. 

6184.  You  want  a railway  made  ? — We  have  made 
several  efforts  to  have  a tramway  made  from  Newry 
to  Bathfriland. 

6185.  Why  have  those  efforts  failed?  — Chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  under  the  Tramways 
Act  of  1883. 

6186.  What  are  those  difficulties? — Principally  the 
baronial  guarantee. 

6187.  They  refused  ? — Totally. 

6188.  I suppose  they  felt  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  the  construction  of  the  tramway,  and  that 
caused  their  refusal  ? — It  was  not  that — the  people  at 
a distance  from  the  line  objected  to  contribute,  when 
they  were  not  deriving  any  benefit. 

6189.  In  other  words  it  failed  through  the  want  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  district  in  raising  the  money 
to  make  it.  Is  that  so  ? — We  were  quite  prepared  in 
Newry  to  pay  our  proportion. 

6190.  You  might  be  prepared  in  Newry,  bat  the 
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district  generally  were  not  prepared  to  find  the  money 
to  make  the  tramway  ?— Quite  so. 

6191  Is  Howry  prepared  to  find  the  entire  capital  ( 
—She  is  not.  She  is  quite  prepared,  I believe,  to 
contribute  a fair  proportion  of  the  guarantee. 

6192.  Would  you  suggest  that  Parliament  should 
compel  the  district  to  find  the  money  ? — I should  sug- 
gest either  that  the  Government  themselves  should 
find  the  money,  or  that  if  they  brought  in  a guaran- 
tee it  should  be  made  compulsory. 

6193.  How  is  the  guarantee  to  be  met  except  by 
the  district! — It  is  to  be  met  by  the  district,  or  on  the 
system  of  India,  where  I understand  there  are  guaran- 
teed railways. 

6194.  Or  in  other  words,  in  this  particular  case  you 
would  ask  the  Government  to  compel  the  district  to  be 
parties  to  the  construction  of  a tramway  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Newry,  although  the  district  might  consider  it 
was  of  no  benefit  to  them!— It  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  Howry  alone.  The  whole  country  would  be  bene- 
fited. The  Rathfriland  people  are  quite  as  anxious 
that  a tramway  should  be  constructed  as  the  Newry 
people  are. 

6195.  Why  do  not  they  find  the  money !— They  are 
not  wealthy  enough. 

6196.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  stated  early  in  the  evidence 
you  gave,  that  since  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  they  have  been  so  managing  affairs  as  to 
divert  traffic  from  Newry  to  Belfast  ? — I stated  that 
that  was  in  our  memorial  at  the  time. 

6197.  I presume  you  stand  by  what  you  said  in 
your  memorial  ? — We  have  still  to  complain  of  an  in- 
equality. 

6198.  Since  you  sent  in  that  memorial  have  tilings 
been  improved?— I stated  so  ; that  for  grain  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  have  increased  the  rate 
by  Is.  a ton  from  Belfast  to  Armagh,  and  so  far  as 
grain  was  concerned  I did  not  think  we  had  anything 
to  complain  of. 

6199.  You  say  also  that  since  the  Newry  and  Ar- 
magh Railway  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Northern,  you  have  got  diminished  facilities.  I want 
to  know  what  the  Railway  Company  have  done  to 
diminish  your  facilities  ?— I do  not  think  I used  that 
■expression. 

6200.  I think  you  will  find  the  expression  in  that 
-memorial  ? — “ The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
possess  a monopoly  of  the  whole  of  the  district,  and 
your  memorialists  are  of  opinion  that  this  operates 
most  injuriously  to  them,  and  the  public,  and  that 
having  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  and  advantages 
resulting  from  the  competition  of  the  two  companies, 
they  are  suffering  a diminution  in  traffic  in  consequence 
of  the  facilities  and  accommodation  hitherto  afforded 
to  their  traffic  having  been  seriously  diminished.” 

6201.  I want  to  know  in  what  way  have  the  rail- 
way  facilities  been  diminished  ? — One  way  we  say  is 
is  by  insufficient  waggon  accommodation. 

6202.  Had  you  a sufficient  waggon  accommodation 
from  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Company  ? — The  com- 
plaints were  nothing  like  what  they  have  been 


6203.  Do  you  think  that  the  Newry  and  Armagh 
Company  served  the  town  of  Newry  better  than  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  serves  it  now  ? — 
Clearly  we  did  think  so. 

6204.  Do  you  think  so  still? — We  do.  We  peti- 
tioned against  it. 

6205.  You  particularize  one  thing,  that  you  have 
not  a sufficient  supply  of  wagons.  Is  there  a worse 
supply  now  than  there  was  when  the  Newry  and  Ar- 
magh were  working  the  traffic  ? — There  is  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  waggons,  and  we  believe  a worse 
supply. 

G206.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  have  to  complain 
of  ? — There  are  the  rates. 

6207/  Have  the  rates  been  raised  since  the  Great 


Northern  took  it  ? — The  coal  rate  still  continues  hut 
the  grain  rate  has  been  raised. 

6208.  Have  the  rates  from  Newry  to  the  places 
served  formerly  by  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Company 
and  now  by  the  Great  Northern  Company  been  raked 
since  the  Great  Northern  Company  got  possession  of 
the  line? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

6209.  Then,  excepting  an  insufficient  supply  0f 
waggons  I am  not  able  to  find  out  from  you  what  the 
serious  loss  of  facilities  consists  in  since  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  became  possessed  of  the 
line? 

Mr.  MacMahon. — In  sending  coal  to  Coal  Island  at 
the  Basin,  you  get  it  for  3s.  8 d.  I think  it  is,  and  if 
you  land  them  at  Edward-street  the  charge  is  4s.  U. 
That  is  their  difference  between  one  and  the  other  for 
half  a mile  distance. 

6210.  Is  that  different  now  from  what  it  used  to  be 
when  the  railway  was  owned  by  the  Newry  and 
Armagh  Company  ? 

Mr.  MacMahon. — I think  so. 

6211.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  find  all  the  waggons  for  goods  and  coals, 
or  are  any  waggons  found  by  private  freighters  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong. — It  does.  It  finds  all  the  waggons. 

6212.  What  was  the  estimated  cost  of  the  railway 
you  were  mentioning  to  Rathfriland  ? — £55,000. 

6213.  For  what  distance  ?— Twelve  miles.  That 
included  about  £10,000  for  rolling  stock. 

6214.  Was  that  for  a five  feet  three  gauge  or  a three 
feet  guage  ? — I think  it  was  a three  feet  guage.  It 
was  a tramway. 

6215.  Under  the  Tramway  Acts? — Under  the  1883 
Act.  In  Newry  the  promotion  of  that  project  cost  us 
£800,  and  the  grand  jury  threw  it  out. 

6216.  How  much  per  cent,  would  have  to  be  guar- 
anteed upon  the  cost  in  order  to  raise  the  money?— 
The  1883  Act  provided  for  five  per  cent.— two  per 
cent,  by  the  Government  and  three  per  cent,  by  the 
district. 

6217.  Then  supposing  it  to  be  five  per  cent,  that 
would  be  £2,750  a year  for  the  whole? — Yes. 

6218.  The  Chairman. — Or  £1,600  for  the  district. 
Then  you  failed  in  the  entire  district  in  raising  a 
guarantee  fund  of  £1,600  a year?— It  was  hardly 
that  way.  We  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  grand  jury.  That  was  one  of  the  preliminaries, 
and  we  failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  grand  jury. 

6219.  On  what  grounds  ? — They  did  not  care. 

6220.  They  did  not  care  to  tax  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  this  proportion  of  the  £1,600  a year? — The 
grand  jury  is  made  up  of  gentlemen  from  the  whole 
county.  It  is  a very  large  county,  and  of  course  there 
were  many  there  from  the  other  end  of  the  county, 
and  they  did  not  seem  to  look  on  the  matter  favour- 
ably at  all,  of  having  tramways  through  the  county. 

6221.  Mr.  Barry. — What  proportion  of  the  £1,600 
would  have  fallen  upon  Newry  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.— £552  a year.  The  Town  Commis- 
sioners agreed  to  tax  themselves  to  that  extent. 

6222.  Mr.  Barry. — That  would  be  approximately 
a third? 

Mr.  Doherty. — It  was  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  barony  that  was  benefited.  It  was  calculated 
at  id.  on  the  barony,  and  id.  on  the  town  would  be 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  guarantee.  The  town 
passed  it  before  they  got  to  the  grand  jury. 

6223.  Mr.  Barry. — When  was  the  refusal  of  the 
grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong. — At  the  March  Assizes,  1884. 

6224.  Has  the  subject  been  mooted  since  then?— 
Not  publicly.  It  was  thrown  out  by  fifteen  to  seven. 

6225.  Is  there  any  proposal  now  being  made  ! 
We  could  not  do  anything  under  the  1883  Act  at  ah. 
It  would  be  utterly  futile  to  go  to  the  baronies  for  a 


guarantee.  , f 

6226.  You  think  therefore  the  1883  Act  will  n 


enable  you  to  raise  the  money  ? — Decidedly. 

6227.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  any 
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alteration  of  the  Act  which  would  make  it  more  easy 
to  raise  the  money1? — We  think  that  the  localities 
interested  should  have  a direct  supervision,  if  a scheme 
could  be  devised  that  would  give  the  baronies  a strong 
direct  interest  in  the  management  of  it  under  a superior 
control ; and  that  there  should  be  as  few  managing 
Boards  as  possible.  A good  deal  of  the  friction  caused 
by  trying  to  work  the  1883  Act  was  caused  by  the 
difficulties  of  fulfilling  the  preliminaries.  They  were 
rather  complicated  and  very  expensive,  and  if  that 
matter  could  be  simplified  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

6228.  The  Chairman. — Does  not  it  all  resolve  itself 
into  this  : that  the  grand  juiy  consider  the  financial 
part  of  the  question  ? — Yes. 

6229.  And  I presume  that  it  was  failing  to  see 
that  it  would  be  a financial  success  that  induced  fifteen 
out  of  twenty-two  to  vote  against  it? — I could  not 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  I mean  as 
to  failing  to  see  that  financially  it  would  be  a success. 
I think  we  made  a very  strong  case  in  favour  of  the 
line,  and  proved  that  it  would  be  a financial  success. 

6230.  Were  people  there  to  prove  the  contrary  ? — 
There  were,  consisting  of  those  living  at  a distance, 
and  who  would  be  taxed,  and  who  said  they  would 
derive  no  benefit.  We  say  now  what  we  said  then 
that  if  there  is  a district  in  Ireland  that  requires  a 
tramway  made  and  can  show  it  would  be  financially 
a success  that  district  is  from  Newry  to  Rathfriland. 
It  is  a most  populous  district,  and  Rathfriland  is  a 
very  fine  large  town  with  a population  of  about  1,800. 

6231.  And  the  district  would  be  taxed,  although 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  might  consider  they  were 
not  benefited  by  it  ? — They  were  living  at  a distance 
from  it,  at  the  other  end  of  the  barony,  and  they 
would,  they  said,  derive  no  benefit  from  it. 


6232.  Still  you  would  have  compulsory  power  to 
compel  them  to  subscribe  to  an  undertaking  that  they 
would  consider  not  remunerative  ? — Manifestly,  while 
we  should  be  in  favour  of  compulsory  power,  we 
should  not  be  in  favour  of  taxing  those  who  derived 
no  benefit. 

6233.  Whom  would  you  tax  ? — Those  who  derive  a 
benefit.  The  districts  through  which  the  line  would 
run. 

6234.  Mr.  Pim. — Would  you  leave  it  to  the  district 
to  exercise  the  compulsory  power,  the  same  area  being 
subject  to  the  guarantee? — I think  so.  I think  if  a 
central  board  were  constituted  that  they  should  deter- 
mine how  the  line  should  ran,  but  that  the  initiation 
or  that  the  wish  should  come  first  from  the  district. 

6235.  Mr.  Barry.—  I rather  gather  from  a remark 
you  let  drop  that  you  think  the  people  who  decide 
upon  whether  the  barony  guarantee  should  be  given  or 
not,  should  not  be  drawn  from  so  large  a district  ? — 
Precisely.  The  district  should  be  narrowed. 

6236.  If  the  district  be  narrowed,  should  not  the 
land  on  which  the  tax  would  fall  also  be  narrowed? 
— No  doubt  that  would  follow. 

6237.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  it  a large  barony  that  Rath- 
friland is  in? — It  is.  For  instance  our  opponents 
were  simply  the  people  from  Warrenpoint,  who  are 
already  served  by  a railway,  and  the  people  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barony,  at  Donaghmore,  who  are 
miles  away  from  where  the  tramway  would  ran. 
Donaghmore  is  between  Newry  and  Banbridge. 

6238.  Were  the  people  of  Rathfriland  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  tramway  ?— Strongly  in  favour  of  it,  and 
supported  us  in  every  way. 


Mr.  John  Carvill  examined. 


6239.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  represent  the 
local  interests  of  Newry? — Yes;  I am  sent  here  for 
that  purpose. 

6240.  Is  there  a Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — There  is 
no  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Newry. 

6241.  Then  you  represent  the  traders  and  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  generally  ? — There  was  a meet- 
ing of  the  merchants,  and  Mr.  O’Hagan  and  myself 
vere  deputed  to  come.  Mr.  O’Hagan,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  is  not  here.  As  to  to  the  first  question  on  the 
circular  I think  we  want  more  communication  in  the 
direction  of  Rathfriland.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
get  a tramway  passed  in  that  direction,  but  we  have 
found  it  impossible,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  getting 
a baronial  guarantee.  There  have  been' three  Vailway  s 
endeavoured  to  be  got  in  that  direction,  but  they  have 
all  failed.  The  last  one  was  under  the  1883  Act,  and 
it  failed  because  the  baronial  guarantee  would  not  be 
given  by  the  ratepayers. 

6242.  When  was  the  first  application  ?— It  was 
before  my  time.  I think  in  1845. 

1881^  was  the  second?— -I  think  it  was  about 

6244.  Why  did  that  fail  ?— Want  of  capital. 

6245.  Then  the  third  was  in  1884? — Yes,  and  that 
ailed,  owing  to  not  being  able  to  get  the  baronial 
guarantee. 

6246.  Or  in  other  words,  for  want  of  financial 
support  1— Yes. 

•a  tv"  knowing,  as  you  do,  the  facts  connected 
with  those  two  failures,  what  would  you  suggest  as  a 
remedy?  My  notion  is  that  there  should  be  some 
overnment  Board  appointed  to  inquire  into  where 
ramways  should  be  constructed  in  Ireland,  with  a fair 
prospect  of  paying,  and  that  that  Board  should  simply 
construct  those  tramways  on  the  strength  of  their  own 
suff 1<>n'  ™ thing  did  not  pay  let  the  Government 


6248.  The  Government  finding  the  money? — The 
Government  finding  the  money. 

6249.  How  are  they  to  be  repaid  ? — I think  that  it . 
should  be  in  the  discretion  of  these  Commissioners  to 
either  construct  a tramway  or  not,  and  it  should  be 
their  business  to  see  what  prospect  there  was  of  its 
paying  or  not.  If  they  did  not  think  it  would  pay 
they  would  not  construct  it ; but  if  they  thought  it 
would  pay  they  would  construct  it. 

6250.  Can  you  tell  whether  a tramway  or  a railway 
will  pay  till  you  have  had  experience  of  its  working  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

6251.  Supposing  they  should  be  failures  ? — Of  course, 
the  Government  have  gone  into  works  that  have  been 
failures  frequently  before. 

6252.  Is  that  not  a reason  why  they  should  not  go 
into  any  more? — I suppose  it  is,  but  still  there  must 
be  something  done  for  the  country  to  help  us  along, 
or  I am  afraid  we  shall  go  to  the  mischief.  I think  it 
might  be  done  in  a similar  way  to  the  Post  Office. 
They  run  many  mails  that  are  not  paying,  but  on  the 
whole  they  do  pay. 

6253.  Is  there  not  a great  difference  between  run- 
ning a mail  on  the  road  and  working  a tramway  or  a 
railway  ? — If  a tramway  is  made  you  cannot  get  the 
money  back,  but  if  a mail  is  put  on  and  does  not  pay  it 
can  be  taken  off  at  a moment’s  notice.  You  cannot  do 
that  with  capital  expended  ? — I thought  there  was  a 
somewhat  similar  system  in  India  -with  regard  to  rail- 
ways. I do  not  know  it  personally,  but  I think  the 
Government  constructs  railways  there. 

6254.  Can  you  give  an  instance  where  Government 
has  undertaken  the  construction  of  railways  in  any 
district  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — No ; but  if  we  were 
to  depend  on  the  1883  Act  I think  we  should  get  no 
good  out  of  it.  I think  it  is  absolutely  worthless  to 
us.  If  they  want  us  to  proceed  under  the  1883  Act 
I think  there  is  an  end  to  tramways  in  Ireland. 


April  19,  1887. 

Mr.  George  R. 
Armstrong 


Mr.  John 
Carvill. 
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April  19. 1887.  6 2 55.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  present 

constitution  of  the  railway  companies  in  your  district 

Cnrvillhn  that  would  prevent  them  from  making  a line  if  they 
ar  ‘ thought  it  would  pay?  Have  they  any  motive  for  not 

extending  their  line  ?— No ; I do  not  attribute  any 
motive  to  them. 

6256.  I suppose  they  have  not  extended  it  to  Rath- 
jfriland,  because  in  their  opinion  it  would  not  pay  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  that  is  the  reason,  because  they  have 
been  very  busy  buying  up  any  existing  railway,  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  enough  on  their  hands. 

6257.  Is  it  because  they  think  it  will  not  pay  that 
they  have  not  extended  it  to  Rathfriland  ? — I cannot 
tell  what  the  reason  is  at  all. 

6258.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  from  any  other  cause? — 
No  ; I have  no  reason  to  believe  so.  The  only  thing 
I can  imagine  is  that  they  have  had  enough  to  do. 
They  were  extending  in  other  directions,  and  had 
enough  to  do,  and  could  not  go  on  faster.  They  are 
an  expanding  company. 

6259.  Newry,  I think,  is  a very  thriving  town  ? — 
I think  it  is,  for  its  size. 

6260.  And  £55,000  being  the  whole  capital  re- 
quired, ought  there  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the  people 
in  the  two  places,  Rathfriland  and  Newry  together, 
finding  that  capital  ? — Rathfriland  is  a very  small  place. 

6261.  But  Newry  is  a large  place? — It  has  only 
15,000  inhabitants.  We  did  construct  a railway  to 
Armagh.  It  was  before  my  time,  but  I know  many 
people  were  largely  interested,  and  there  was  a large 
amount  of  the  capital  subscribed  in  Newry.  I think 
it  drained  a great  many  of  the  Newry  merchants  in 
constructing  that  railway,  and  probably  frightened  off 
investors  in  other  railways.  It  did  not  pay  under  the 
original  management  I think,  but  under  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  it  has  proved  successful  enough. 


6262.  Mr.  Barry. — What  particular  traffic  would 
be  developed  between  Newry  and  Rathfriland?-. 
The  coal  trade  and  the  trade  I am  engaged  in— 
namely,  the  timber  and  iron  trade.  There  is  a W 
wholesale  grocery  trade  going  on  now  by  carriers,  and 
there  is  a passenger  traffic  as  well. 

6263.  Would  there  be  any  goods  coming  down  to 
be  shipped  at  Newry  ? — There  would.  There  is  a lot 
of  grass-seed  being  shipped  at  Newry.  I believe  that 
goes  to  Bally roney  at  present.  I think  with  reference 
to  tramways  the  engineering  requirements  are  exces- 
sively  stringent.  If  the  present  roads  are  able  to 
cai-ry  the  traffic,  I do  not  see  why  tramways  should 
not  run  on  the  same  roads,  but  I think  there  is  a 
limit,  that  you  must  widen  the  roads  if  they  are 
below  a certain  width.  I do  not  think  a tramway 
takes  up  anymore  room  than  ordinary  vehicles,  and 

if  you  have  to  widen  the  roads  at  all  it  means  maldn» 
arrangements  with  every  farmer  along  the  road.  ° 

6264.  Was  the  proposed  tramway  to  be  along  the 
road  ? — Partly  along  the  road  and  partly  through  the 
country. 

6265.  Mr.  Abernathy. — Is  there  a direct  road  from 
Ballyroney  to  Newry  ?— No ; a direct  road  from  hath- 

. friland. 

6266.  Mr.  Bcvrry. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
tramway  would  pay  in  itself  at  a cost  of  £55,000  ?— I 
believe  it  would. 

6267.  And  therefore  the  guarantee  would  not  be 
called  upon  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — Perhaps  I may  hand  in  the  esti- 
mate of  revenue  which  we  put  before  the  Grand  Jury 
at  the  time,  and  which  will  be  a reply  to  your  ques- 
tion. 

The  following  document  was  handed  in ; — 


NEWRY  AND  RATHFRILAND  TRAMWAY  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Estimate  of  Yearly  Traffic  between  Newry  and  Rathfriland. 

Daily. 
96 
51 


Present  Traffic  Estimate,  . . • , . 5,620  0 0 

Less=-  £ s.  d. 

Working  and  Maintenance  at  60  per  cent,  . , , , . 2 810  0 0 

Five  per  cent,  on  £55,000,  2V50  0 0 

— 5,560  0 0 

Add:—  60  0 0 

One-fourth  of  present  traffic,  a moderate  estimate,  for  a natural  increase,  . , 1 405  0 0 

Fifty  per  cent,  additional  Working  and  Maintenance,  , , , , 702  10  0 

702  10  0 


Passengers  between  Newry  and  Rathfriland,  30,000  at  Is.— 3rd  Class  Return,  , , 

• > .>  Dessart,  Derrylecka,  and  Intermediate  Districts  at  6 d.,  , , 

Goods  and  Parcels  between  Newry  and  Rathfriland,  9,000  Tons,  at  4s.,  . . 

,,  from  Mills  and  Intermediate  Stations,  .... 
Granite  and  Dressed  stones  from  quarries  on  Line,  10,000  Tons,  at  Is.  3 d.,  . 

Coals  to  Rathfriland  and  Intermediate  Districts,  3,500  Tons,  at  3s., 

Eggs,  Fowl,  Butter,  Oats,  Wheat,  Grass  seed,  Pork,  Flax,  Tow,  Hay,  Straw,  and  Potatoes,  1,61 
Tons,  at  4sv  .... 

Lime,  500  Tons,  at  Is.,  .... 

Mails,  Twice  daily,  Annually,  . . . 

Newry  Tram  Traffic  (4s.  2d.  per  day), 


762  10  0 


Newry  contributes  to  County  at  Large  Charges  of  County  Down  (inclusive  of  £84  for  Revision  Sessions), 
The  above  is  ~\d.  in  £1  on  £18,000,  being  portion  of  Newry  situate  in  County  Down,  Rating, 


£ s.  d. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


62G5.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Armstrong).— I see  it 
amounts  to  £5,620  for  “ Present  Traffic  Estimate.”  I 
do  not  quite  understand  that  term.  If  it  was  present 
traffic,  why  was  it  an  estimate  ? — It  was  estimated  on 
the  existing  traffics  at  the  time. 

6269.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Carvill). — You  said 
one  part  of  the  traffic  would  be  coal  from  Newry  ? — 
Yes. 

6270.  Why  should  it  go  round  by  Bathfriland  when 
it  can  be  conveyed  by  Ballyroney  ? — Because  we  are 
charged  mileage  right  round  that  way,  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  if  it  were  a direct  route  it  would  be  only 
ei«lit  miles. 

°6271.  Would  Belfast  be  the  point  for  the  coals? — 
The  coals  would  be  landed  at  Newry  and  sent  up  to 
Bathfriland  by  an  eight  miles  route  instead  of  thirty- 
three  miles.  ( 

6272.  Are  there  any  manufactories  carried  on  at 
Bathfriland  ? — I think  one  or  two,  but  very  small. 

6273.  (To  Mr.  Armstrong). — What  is  the  popula- 
tion of  Bathfriland  ? — It  is  1,800.  There  are  large 
and  important  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eath- 
friland. 

Mr.  Doherty. — At  the  last  census  it  was  1,837. 

6274.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Carvill). — Do  you  think 
that  Newry  would  still  be  ready  to  find  the  same 
amount  of  money  they  contemplated  voting  before  ? — 
The  Town  Clerk  can  give  you  evidence  about  that, 
but  I have  not  any  doubt  about  it,  and  I think  Bath- 
friland would  probably  have  subscribed,  only  there  is 
no  local  body  there. 

6275.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Armstrong). — I should 
like  to  know  how  this  estimate  was  got  out  of  the 
traffic  in  this  table  that  you  have  put  in.  You  say 
the  population  of  Newry  is  about  15,000? — About 
that. 

6276.  And  the  population  of  Bathfriland  about 
1,800?— Yes. 

6277.  But  I see  30,000  passengers  a year  are  given 
between  those  two  places.  Do  you  think  it  at  all 
probable  that  30,000  people  ever  would  travel  between 
those  two  places  ? — There  is  a.  good  district  between 
them. 

6278.  And  they  are  all  put  down  at  Is.  ? — We 
think  there  would  be  30,000  passengers. 

6279.  On  what  is  that  based  ? — It  is  a very  popu- 
lous neighbourhood,  and  there  is  an  immense  traffic  on 
that  road.  The  population  are  very  substantial  and 
well  to  do  farmers,  and  the  district  is  veiy  thickly 
populated. 

6280.  It  is  a large  estimate  for  two  places  of  that 
size? — Well  just  at  that  time  I myself,  personally,  to 
test  the  traffic,  drove  from  Newry  to  Bathfriland  on  a 
Saturday.  We  have  three  market  days  in  Newry — 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  but  the  principal 
market  day  is  on  Thursday.  It  was  on  a Saturday  I 
went  to  Bathfriland,  and  I counted  myself  between 
the  two  towns,  seventy-six  loaded  carts  coming  into 
Newry  market. 

6281.  Do  you  think  that  those  seventy-six  carts 
coming  from  short  distances  as  well  as  long  distances 
would  all  • avail  themselves  of  the  railway  ? — Our 
belief  is  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
tramway.  In  the  case  of  the  Bessbrook  Tramway 
Company  they  will  send  their  waggons  to  the  Newry 
merchants’  yards,  and  they  will  take  the  coals  there 
out  of  the  yards  and  deliver  them  to  the  merchants’ 
customers  at  Bessbrook.  Beasoning  in  that  way,  we 
were  under  the  belief  that  the  farmers  would  purchase 
wagons  of.  their  own  and  use  the  line  in  that  way,  and 
wuig  their  produce  into  Newry  and  Bathfriland 
markets. 

6282.  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  farmers  pur- 
c lasmg  their  own  waggons  and  putting  them  on  to 
ram  ways  ? — No,  but  tramways  in  Ireland  are  very 
1,110  ™ere  are  not  many  of  them. 

6283.  Do  you  know  any  case  of  a farmer  purchasing 
waggon  to  put  upon  a tramway  or  railway  ? — I do 


not.  We  believed  that  the  farmer  would  see  it  to  his 
advantage  to  do  that. 

6284.  That  would  be  a new  experience  ? — Decidedly. 
We  believed  that  the  traffic  would  grow  and  a new 
traffic  would  be  created  by  the  fact  of  the  tramway 
running  through  the  district,  and  that  the  farmer 
would  see  it  to  be  his  interest  to  take  advantage  of 
the  line. 

6285.  Can  you  tell  me  who  made  out  this  table  ? — 
I made  out  that  table. 

6286.  Upon  what  basis  ? — Upon  the  united  opinions 
of  the  people  in  the  district.  We  had  several  very 
large. meetings,  and  we  exchanged  views,  and  we  were 
unanimous  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  that  was 
a fair  estimate. 

6287.  The  Grand  Jury  appears  rather  to  have 
doubted  the  correctness  of  your  estimate  ? — Not  a bit 
of  it.  You  may  put  that  out  of  your  head  at  once. 
The  Grand  J ury  would  have  thrown  the  application 
out  if  we  had  shown  four  times  as  much.  There 
seemed  to  be  a prejudice  against  it.  With  great 
respect,  if  we  could,  even  at  that  time,  •with  an  average 
amount  of  trouble,  have  carried  out  that  line,  we 
should  have  done  it.  We  simply  left  nothing  undone 
to  try  to  have  a direct  communication  with  Bathfri- 
land, but  we  saw,  so  far  as  the  Grand  Jury  were  con- 
cerned, they  had  their  minds  made  up  on  the  matter. 

* 62S8.  (To  Mr.  Carvill). — Will  you  now  proceed 
with  your  statement  ? — With  regard  to  the  Ulster 
Canal,  as  far  as  Newry  is  concerned,  I think  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  Newry  if  the  Ulster  Canal 
■were  widened  or  deepened.  I do  not  know  who  is 
to  do  it,  but  it  would  be  very  well  spent  money.  I 
think  it  is  a natural  way  to  carry  goods.  On  our  own 
Canal  at  Newry  we  can  carry  about  seventy-five  tons, 
but  if  you  want  to  go  through  the  Ulster  Canal  you 
can  only  carry  thirty-five  to  forty  tons.  The  Canal  is 
there,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  need  a very  large 
amount  to  put  it  into  good  working  order. 

6289.  Mr.  Barry. — If  such  works  were  done  would 
you  anticipate  that  there  would  be  traffic  from  Newry 
into  the  district  served  by  the  Ulster  Canal  ? — I believe 
there  would.  There  is  a traffic  done  by  the  Bailway 
Company  in  that  direction.  The  present  rates  by  the 
canal  are  about  6s.  or  6s  6d.,  but  owing  to  the  traffic 
having  got  into  a disjointed  condition  it  is  difficult  to 
get  lighters  to  go,  in  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to 
find  water.  I believe  they  have  to  get  the  lock-keepers 
to  come  to  attend  to  the  locks  from  ploughing  in  the 
fields,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  railway  is  8s.,  but 
the  uncertainty  of  the  canal  at  present  makes  people 
send  their  goods  by  railway.  If  the  canal  was  put  into 
such  a condition  as  our  Newry  Canal  is  in,  I think 
goods  could  be  carried  for  about  4s.  6 cl. 

6290.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Armstrong). — Do  you 
happen  to  have  a return  of  the  traffic  on  the  Newry 
Canal  ?— Not  separately  from  the  sea  traffic. 

6291.  What  has  the  sea  traffic  to  do  with  the  in- 
land canal  traffic? — The  sea  traffic  and  the  inland 
canal  traffic  from  Newry  to  Portadown  arc  under  one 
board  of  management. 

6292.  Do  not  you  keep  them  distinct? — We  keep 
separate  accounts. 

6293.  Then  you  ought  to  have  the  return  of  the 
traffic  on  the  canal  ? — I shall  send  you  that  return. 
Our  year  ends  with  the  Government  year  on  the  5th 
of  April. 

6294.  Perhaps  you  ■will  send  your  accounts  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  ? — I shall  do  so. 

6295.  We  should  like  to  have  the  weight  of  traffic 
and  the  receipts  ? — I shall  send  you  the  tonwige  and 
the  receipts. 

6296.  Can  you  distinguish  coal  from  general  mer- 
chandise 1—We  can  do  so.  We  only  keep  the 
registered  tonnage. 

6297.  Cannot  you  give  me  the  tonnage  of  the  traffic 
carried  along  the  canal  for  which  you.  have  received 
tolls  ? — It  is  on  the  register  that  cur  Act  entitles  us  to 
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charge.  We  do  not  own  the  lighters.  We  are  not  a 
carrying  Company.  „ T 

6298.  But  you  can  give  the  tolls  you  receive  f— i 

shall  do  so.  , 

6299.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Armstrong).— How  long 
has  the  Newry  Canal  been  under  its  present  system  of 
management?- — Since  1829. 

6300.  I thought  there  had  been  some  reorganiza- 
tion of  it  in  recent  years  ? — Not  at  all.  There  was  an 
attempt  at  re-organization,  but  it  fell  through.  A 
scheme  was  promoted  by  some  of  the  Newry  merchants 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  deep  water  from  Lough 
Carlingford  up  to  the  quays  in  the  town,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  that  would  cost  a quarter  of  a million 
of  money,  and  they  failed  to  obtain  the  money,  and  the 
scheme  was  abandoned. 

6301.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Carvill). — Have  you 
anything  further  you  wish  to  bring  before  us?— I 
think  we  should  like  to  have  a mileage  rate  if  we 
could  on  the  Railway  Company  that  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Taking  the  figures  that  Mr.  Armstrong  gave 
with  regard  to  the  coal,  to  Armagh  from  Newry  and 
Belfast,  he  says  the  rate  from  Newry  to  Armagh  is 
2s.  9 cl.,  and  from  Belfast  3s.  6 d.,  and  that  the  distances 
were  twenty-one  miles  from  Newry,  and  thirty-nine 
miles  from  Belfast.  Taking  the  same  proportion  the 
Belfast  people  should  pay  4s.  6 d.,  but  instead  of  that 
they  pay  3s.  6 d. 

6302.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  a uniform  mileage 
rate  1 — Yes,  a uniform  mileage  rate  for  actual  distances 
— not  for  the  distance  round. 

6303.  Supposing  there  are  three  lines  each  charging 
Id.  per  ton  per  mile,  one  twenty  miles,  another  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  another  thirty  miles.  One  would  be 
Is.  8 d.,  the  other  2s.  1 d.,  and  the  third  2s.  6d.  Is 
that  what  you  mean  by  a mileage  rate,  that  there  should 
be  a uniform  charge  per  ton  per  mile  ? — Per  ton  per 
mile  for  actual  distance — that  is  not  on  the  railway 
measured  distance. 

6304.  But  it  must  be  on  the  railway  distance. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? — In  our  ease  with  regard  to 
Ballyroney,  it  acts  very  unfairly. 

6305.  As  a general  principle,  are  you  in  favour  of  a 
common  mileage  rate  ? — Not  on  the  railway  lines. 

6306.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  mean  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  ? — The  distance  between  the  two 


points. 

6307.  The  Chairman.—  Are  you  in  favour  of  compe- 
tition between  railway  companies  ? — I think  so. 

6308.  Supposing  you  had  three  lines  of  railway  from 
Newry  to  Armagh,  and  as  I said  before,  one  is  twenty 
miles,  another  twenty-five  miles,  and  another  thirty 
miles,  would  you  have  them  each  charge  a separate  rate 
proportionate  to  their  length,  or  would  you  have  them 
charging  one  uniform  rate  so  as  to  be  in  competition 
with  each  other  as  between  Newry  and  Armagh  ?—  I 
am  afraid  I should  have  to  leave  that  to  themselves  to 


settle. 

6309.  But  you  enunciate  a principle  that  you  think 
ought  to  prevail.  Would  you  have  one  company  charg- 
ing, say  2s.  6 d.,  while  another  company  charges  you 
Is.  8 d.  ? — I suppose  it  would  naturally  follow,  but  we 
have  not  been,  unfortunately,  in  that  happy  state  of 
having  competition. 


6310.  Nor  would  you  have  competition  if  your  prin- 
ciple prevailed,  even  if  you  had  half  a dozen  railways 
all  of  different  lengths.  The  shortest  would  take  the 
whole  traffic,  would  not  it  ? — Yes. 

6311.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that;  that  would  he 
non-competition  ? — It  may  work  out  in  this  case  against 
my  theory,  but  on  the  whole  principle,  I should 
rather  have  it,  if  we  could  have  a uniform  rato  for 
the  entire  distance. 

6312.  That  would  mean  that  there  should  be  no 
two  railways  between  any  place  ? — I should  be  sorry 
to  see  that  either. 

6313.  Mr.  Abemethy. — I gather  that  your  meaning 
is  this,  that  supposing  the  nearest  distance  from  Newry 
to  Ballyroney  was  twelve  miles,  but  by  railway  it  is 
fifteen  miles,  you  should  be  charged  twelve  miles 
instead  of  fifteen  ? — No  doubt.  Between  competing 
places  they  might  charge  any  rate  per  mile  they  liked. 
Supposing  Newry  and  Belfast  have  some  competing 
point,  and  the  competing  point  is  between  the  two,  I 
think  they  should  charge  a px-oportionate  rate  between 
the  two  points,  according  to  the  distance. 

6314.  The  neai-est  distance  should  have  the  least 
rate? — Yes. 

6315.  Mr.  Pim. — You  began  by  referring  to  the 
distance  as  the  crow  flies? — Yes. 

6316.  Do  you  adhere  to  that? — Yes. 

6317.  Then  you  would  want  to  have  goods  carried 
from  Newry  to  Ballyroney  for  Is.  3 d.  of  the  total 
mileage.  It  is  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  miles  by 
railway,  and  twelve  miles  I suppose  in  a straight  line? 
— Something  like  that.  Then  with  reference  to  the 
Ulster  canal,  I think  itwould  be  of  material  importance 
to  our  district  if  anything  could  be  done  with  it. 

6318.  You  said  you  were  interested  in  the  timber 
and  iron  trade.  How  do  the  charges  with  regard  to 
that  trade  from  Newry  to  Armagh  compare  with 
those  from  Belfast  to  Annagh  ? — I think  in  similar 
proportion  to  the  coal  rates. 

6319.  You  make  a similar  complaint  with  regard 
to  that  ? — I think  so.  I have  not  the  rates  with  me, 
but  I have  taken  Mr.  Armstrong’s  rates  as  correct. 

6320.  Are  the  rates  from  Newry  to  Armagh  any 
higher  or  lower  now  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  Newiy  and  Aimagli  Railway  Company  ?— ' The 
rates  are  now  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
the  Newry  and  Armagh  Company,  but  the  rates  from 
Belfast  to  Armagh  have  been  raised.  Under  the 
recent  arrangement  the  grievances  we  had  have  been 
slowly  removed,  and  I think  we  are  better  off  under 
the  Great  Northern  Company  than  we  were  under 
the  Newry  and  Armagh  Company. 

6321.  Was  not  the  Newry  and  Armagh  an  un- 
successful line  so  far  as  making  a profit  for  the  share- 
holders was  concerned  ? — I think  the  reason  of  that 
was  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
hemmed  it  in  on  all  hands.  The  traffic  which  went 
beyond  Armagh  had  to  go  over  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company’s  line,  and  the  rates  were  raised 
when  the  stuff  had  to  go  beyond  Armagh,  and  then 
on  the  traffic  from  Belfast  they  lowered  the  rates,  so 
that  they  starved  out  the  Newry  and  Armagh  line, 
so  that  they  could  buy  it  practically  at  whatever  price 
they  liked. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Doherty  examined. 


Mr  Robert  H 9322.  The  Chairman. — You  are,  I believe,  the  Town 
Doiierty.  Clerk  of  Newry,  and  you  represent  the  Town  Commis- 

sioners of  Newry  1— Yes. 

6323.  Will  you  proceed  to  make  your  statement  ? 

I don’t  propose  troubling  you  any  further  with 

reference  to  the  complaints  that  you  have  heard  pretty 
well  ventilated  with  regard  to  the  railway  mismanage- 
ment or  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  railway, 
except  that  I may  touch  on  some  of  the  things  that 
have  not  been  fully  explained  by  some  of  the  witnesses 


when  you  asked  the  questions.  Newry  is  situated 
partly  in  the  county  cf  Down  and  partly  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  and  has  a population  of  15,000  Pe0P e' 
The  valuation  of  property  in  Newry  is  £33, 266.  1 ie 

valuation  is  very  equally  divided — 18,292  in  Down, 
and  14,974  in  Armagh.  In  1871  the  then  Town  Com- 
missioners of  Newry  were  a local  body  having  charge 
merely  cf  the  lighting  and  cleansing  of  the  stree  ■ 
The  County  Grand  Juries  cf  Down  and  Armag 
managed  the  roads  and  bridges  and  such  like  voi  ’8 
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^re  were  very  badly  situated  witli  regard  to  water 
and  other  arrangements,  and  went  to  Parliament  in 
1871  for  an  Act,  which  was  notoriously  known  as  the 
Act  which  cost  £8,376  in  Parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  £42,000  of  money.  I believe  if  it  was  all 
totted  up  the  expenses  of  the  opposition  and  the 
expenses  of  the  promotion  would  amount  to  £13,000 
. £14,000  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  Act.  The 
fwlit  was  wickedly  and  bitterly  carried  on  by  the 
County  Grand  Jury  of  Down  principally,  and  on  this 
subject  largely  depends  the  reason  why  the  County  of 
Down  Grand  Jury  had  no  desire  to  do  anything  for 
the  people  of  Newry  and  the  district.  They  have  at 
all  times  endeavoured  to  frustrate  them  in  everything. 
They  have  felt  that  they  have  been  kept  out  of 
what  they  considered  a portion  of  the  rates.  The 
portion  of  Newry  which  is  in  Down  is  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  county,  and  has  no  representation  on  the 
County  of  Down  Grand  Jury.  In  the  promotion  of 
the  original  railway  from  Newry  to  Kathfriland,  the 
Town  Commissioners  of  Newry  proposed  to  find 
£10,000  of  the  £60,000  of  capital  that  was  required, 
the  Grand  Juries  to  find  the  other  £50,000  on  a 
"uarantee ; but  no  amount  of  persuasion — no  public 
utility,  and  no  amount  of  argument  you  could  possibly 
put  before  the  Grand  Jury  had  the  slightest  effect. 
They  refused  to  allow  the  tax  payers  of  the  district  to 
be  taxed  Id  in  the  pound.  There  were  of  course  as 
usual  large  deputations  from  farmers  here  and  there 
pleading  their  own  miseries,  if  they  had  to  be  taxed  ; 
but  the  belief  then  was,  and  still  is,  that  the  line  would 
have  paid.  It  would  not  only  have  benefited  Rath- 
friland,  but  it  would  have  gone  on  to  Newcastle,  which 
is  perhaps  not  the  best  tourist  district  of  Ireland,  but 
still  very  well  populated. 

6824.  I gather  you  would  take  the  power  from  the 
grand  jury  to  decide  these  questions,  and  place  it  in 
some  Government  department  to  act  impartially  be- 
tween the  parties  ? — Yes.  If  I am  not  trenching  on 
forbidden  ground  in  this  country;  you  had  at  one 
time  a system  of  making  public  roads  as  turnpike 
roads,  as  they  exist  now  in  England  under  turnpike 
boards.  Now  these  boards  made  all  these  roads  with 
public  money,  and  the  parties  using  these  roads  were 
compelled  to  make  a payment  if  they  used  them  by 
horse  traffic.  Those  roads  were  maintained  well  by 
the  boards  of  trustees,  and  all  the  great  roads  in  Ire- 
land and  all  the  good  roads  in  Ireland  were  made  by 
those  turnpike  trustees.  When  railways  got  developed 
through  the  country  the  turnpikes  were  not  paying, 
an  l then  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1855  abolishing  turnpikes,  and  handing  these  roads 
over  to  the  County  Grand  Juries.  I believe  that  no 
part  of  the  money  was  raised  by  any  means  except  by 
the  Government  of  the  day. 

6325.  But  the  Government  charged  it  on  the 
baronies  or  the  counties  ? — The  counties  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  They  were  perfectly  independent 
boards. 

6326.  How  did  the  Government  get  repaid  the 
money  ? — They  were  repaid  by  the  tolls  collected  at 
the  toll  gates.  The  actual  users  of  the  roads  paid  for 
the  traffic. 

6327.  But  the  Government  got  recouped? — I 
believe  they  were  largely  recouped,  and  overpaid  at 

^the  time  they  wound  up. 

> 6328.  Still  they  were  recouped  ? — Yes. 

6329.  It  was  not  a free  grant  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  for  the  foimation  of  these  roads? — No. 
There  were  local  trustees  appointed  either  by  the 
magistrates,  or  petty  sessions,  or  public  bodies,  along 
the  roads,  and  they  were  in  sections ; from  Dublin  to 
Drogheda  was  one  section ; from  Drogheda  to  Dun- 
dalk auother  section ; and  Dundalk  to  Belfast  another 
section. 

6330.  Then  I gather  that  you  would  suggest  that 
the  Government  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  for- 
mation of  these  tramways  and  railways — should  tax 
the  districts  ? — The  users  of  the  roads.  There  were 


other  ways  in  which  it  was  done.  Sometimes  the  April  id,  i887. 
trustees  would  take  the  rates  themselves,  and  at  other  „ ~~ 
times  they  would  put  them  up  to  auction.  There  Doherty!*  ' 
would  be  five  or  six  turnpike  gates  on  a particular 
length  of  road  where  tolls  were  taken.  They  were  put 
up  to  auction,  and  the  parties  purchasing  collected 
these  tolls,  and  ran  his  risk  of  making  a profit. 

6331.  But,  surely,  a railway  is  a different  thing  to 
a turnpike  road.  If  the  Government  had  also  to  re- 
ceive the  tolls  would  it  not  have  to  establish  certain 
locomotive  and  carriage  establishments,  and  offices,  and 
so  on,  and  would  become,  practically,  railway  pro- 
prietors ? — The  trustees  under  the  Government  would 
practically  be  railway  proprietors. 

6332.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  Government 
should  be  refunded  the  money  they  advance  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  tramways? — Assuming  it 
paid  five  per  cent,  on  its  actual  outlay,  it  would  be  re- 
couped in  forty  years. 

6333.  How  would  it  be  recouped? — From  the 
revenue  of  the  railway. 

6334.  Who  would  have  the  collecting  of  it  ? — The 
trustees  of  the  district,  and  they  would  take  it  as  a 
public  duty  to  collect  it,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the 
roads. 

6335.  Practically,  it  would  be  putting  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  a railway  board  of  directors,  to 
see  that  the  charges  were  properly  made  and  properly 
collected  ? — It  would,  to  some  extent.  Then,  with  re-  5 
gard  to  canals,  it  was  the  same,  and  some  of  them 
exist  now.  There  was  the  Tyrone  Navigation  and 

the  Ulster  Canal.  Both  of  those  are  owned  by  the 
Government.  Then  there  was  the  Ballinamore  Canal, 
which  joined  the  Shannon;  that  was  also  a Govern- 
ment undertaking. 

6336.  That  may  have  been  done  in  the  past,  but  is 
it  desirable  it  should  be  continued  ? — I don’t  want  to 
suggest  anything  at  all,  but  I only  instance  those.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  your  consideration.  With  regard 
to  the  Ulster  Canal,  I myself  was  acquainted  for  years 
with  that  canal  when  it  was  in  full  working  order, 
before  the  railway  crushed  it,  and  I don’t  know 
whether  it  would  be  within  your  province  to  take  the 
history  of  that  canal  from  me. 

6337.  Our  inquiry  is  as  to  the  advisability  or  other- 
wise of  extending  the  railways,  and  ascertaining  what 
facilities  are  required,  either  for  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways or  improvement  of  the  present  management  of 
railways? — Then  I need  not  touch  upon  the  Ulster 
Canal.  Another  difficulty  with  the  grand  juries  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  these  things  is,  that  they 
only  meet  twice  each  year,  once  in  March  and  once 
in  July,  and  they  have  no  existence  after  the  assizes — 
they  have  no  power  to  take  up  anything,  or  do 
anything.  All  their  business  is  over  once  the  grand 
jury  is  disposed  of  by  the  assizes,  and  as  to 
making  any  complaints  you  do  not  know  who  will  be 
the  grand  jury  at  the  next  assizes. 

6338.  1 think  we  have  had  occasion  to  go  into  that 
question  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  drainage, 
and  the  same  remarks  would  apply  with  reference  to 
the  tramways  ?— I have  mentioned  the  guarantee  of 
Newry,  and  we  were  willing  to  give  £10,000  towards 
the  Newry  and  Kathfriland  Tramway.  You  asked 
about  the  passenger  traffic,  and  I may  say  that  with 
reference  to  the  tramway  which  came  before  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  from  Newry  to  Bessbrook,  the  pro- 
moters refused  to  guarantee  the  passenger  trains  on  • 
that  line,  and  we  refused  to  give  our  assent,  which  I 
suppose  would  be  necessary  to  the  passing  of  the 
preamble  of  their  bill,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  refused  to  allow  their  provisional  order  to  pass, 
unless  they  would  run  three  passengers’  trains  a day. 

The  result  is  that  they  are  now  running  ten  passengers’ 
trains  a day  between  Bessbrook  and  Newry,  whereas 
at  the  time  of  the  promotion  of  the  bill,  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Newry  could  not  get  them  to 

. guarantee  three.  It  was  printed  in  red  in  the  provi- 
sional order,  and  we  said  we  would  not  give  our 
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April  10,  ifl87.  authority  unless  they  did  so.  That  was  only  to  run 
Mr  Robe-til  tnree  passengers’  trains  a day,  and  now  they  are 
Doherty.  ' rnnn“g  ten,  and  it  is  said  that  the  passenger  traffic 
is  paying  the  whole  working  expenses  of  the  line. 

6339.  What  is  the  population  of  Bessbrook  ? — There 
is  a population  of  4,000  in  Bessbrook  proper,  but 
there  are  quite  2,000  more  who  are  not  within  the 
area  of  Bessbrook,  but  who  are  connected  with  it. 

6340.  Is  it  a manufacturing  town? — The  largest 
manufacturing  town  we  have  in  Ireland.  I suppose 
they  employ  4,000  people  within  the  walls  of  the 
manufactory. 

6341.  (To  Mr.  Armstrong.) — Have  you  a return  of 
the  passengers  between  Bessbrook  and  Newry  ? — I was 
going  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  answer  that  remark, 
as  to  how  we  could  estimate  30,000  passengers  in 
the  year  between  Newry  and  Ratlifriland,  with  a 
population  of  1800,  by  stating  that  the  last  traffic 
returns  of  the  Bessbrook  Tramway  Company  showed 
they  have  carried  in  one  year  97,000  passengers  at 
2d.  per  head. 

6342.  Is  not  Bessbrook  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing concerns  in  Ireland  ? — It  is,  but  the  population 
is  only  4,000. 

6343.  (To  Mr.  Doherty.) — Is  there  any  manufac- 
ture of  the  same  kind  at  Rathfriland  1 — There  is  not,. 

• but  there  is  one  equally  large  at  Castlewellan.  Then, 

I do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  I have  to 
: mention,  except  to  say  that  the  Great  Northern 

Railway  Company  have  got  the  whole  system  of 
railways  in  their  hands. 

6344.  Are  you  in  favour  of  an  equal  mileage  rate 
everywhere? — No;  I should  not  be.  Of  course  I 
need  not  attempt  .to  tell  you  about  the  inside 
working  of  railway  arrangements,  and  how  they  do 
not  keep  to  contract  in  any  case.  I myself  know 
some  instances  where  it  would  not  be  just  fair.  I 
know  we  were  competing  with  Portadown,  which  is 
a station  about  equal  distance  between  Belfast  and 
Newry  for  the  cross  Channel  traffic,  and  I thought  I 
had  got  an  immense  case  for  conference,  and  I got  it 
up  most  assiduously,  and  then  I found  in  place  of 
landing  goods  at  Portadown,  they  went  to  a place 
two  miles  out,  which  was  not  in  the  conference,  and 
said  they  would  make  what  rates  they  liked  from 
there. 

6345.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  equal 
mileage  rate  ? — I should  not  be.  I should  be  rather 
for  free  and  open  competition.  I do  not  think  you 
could  bind  any  railway  company,  because  I look  upon 
railway  companies,  for  the  most  part,  as  commercial 
undertakings,  and  wheu  they  have  a station  to  them- 
selves they  will  make  the  most  they  can  out  of  it 

6346.  In  other  words,  there  is  great  benefit  to  the 
public — to  both  merchant  and  consumer,  supposing 
there  are  two  railways  between  two  given  places,  one 
of  100  miles  and  the  other  of  150  miles,  that  the 
same  rate  should  be  charged,  so  as  to  give  the  public 
competition  between  the  two  ? — Exactly ; because  the 
long  railway,  though  worked  for  more  money,  will  try 
to  get  hold  of  the  traffic. 

6347.  And  the  public  generally  benefit  by  that 
arrangement  ? — Yes.  If  you  bring  a consignment  of 
sugar  from  Glasgow  you  can  bring  it  through  Belfast 
and  thirty-six  miles  to  Newry,  for  the  same  money 
that  you  can  carry  it  from  Glasgow  quay  to  Newry 
quay. 

6348.  That  is  a competition  which  is  beneficial  to 
the  public  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I should  be 
Sony  to  bind  them  down. 

6349.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  consider  that  the  town 
of  Newry  would  be  still  willing  to  assist  the  Rath- 
friland scheme  to  the  extent  they  were  before  ? — Well, 
it  was  a public  board,  and  you  can  hardly  bind  it. 

6350.  Is  that  your  opinion? — My  opinion  is  that 
the  ratepayers  of  Newry  would,  but  a gentleman 
whom  I tinst  will  be  before  the  Commission  on  Thurs- 
day,  the  then  chairman  of  the  board,  but  is  not  now 
connected  with  it.  He  takes  a lively  interest  in  the 


scheme,  and  has  put  his  hand  pretty  deeply  into  his 
pocket  for  that  scheme  and  other  schemes  that  he  has 
not  made  much  out  of. 

6351.  Mr.  Pirn. — Did  the  Town  Commissioner 
promise  £10,000  ? — Yes. 

6352.  Was  it  part  of  the  public  money  they  were 
going  to  put  in  ? — They  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  four  pence  in  the  pound  to 
raise  it. 

6353.  Half  the  town  of  Newry  is  in  one  county 
and  half  in  another  ? — Yes,  but  totally  separated  from 
the  two  counties,  except  for  public  purposes. 

6354.  Do  you  think  that  Newry  is  unfairly  treated 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  as  compared  with 
Belfast? — Newry  was  unfairly  treated  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  before  the  Great  N orthern  Railway 
became  the  owners  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh. 

6355.  Was  that  because,  in  order  to  take  traffic 
from  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway,  they  were 
giving  at  competitive  points  unusually  low  rates  from 
Belfast  ? — Yes. 

6356.  And  what  they  have  done  now  is  to  raise  the 
rates  from  Belfast? — Yes ; they  are  putting  Belfast  at 
a disadvantage. 

6357.  The  Chairman. — Then,  the  amalgamation 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newry?— 
Yes ; and  I believe,  had  some  one  of  the  director’s  of 
the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway  also  been  taken  with 
the  Railway  on  the  Board  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  so  Newry  represented  on  the  Great  Northern,  it 
would  have  been  an  immense  advantage,  because  some- 
times we  are  suffering  from  ignorance  rather  than 
wilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  directors. 

6358.  But  on  the  whole,  the  amalgamation  has 
been  beneficial  to  Newry? — Yes;  because  although  it 
has  not  lowered  our  rates,  it  has  raised  our  com- 
petitors’ rates  at  Belfast. 

6359.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  or  otherwise  of  extending  the  principle  of 
amalgamation.  We  have  had  it  stated  in  evidence 
that  there  are  forty-six  independent  companies  in 
Ireland ; would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  country 
generally,  if  you  could  reduce  that  number  ? — I lwve 
always  found  the  fewer  managements  you  have  to 
deal  with  the  better  you  get  on,  because  where 
we  had  the  Newry  and  Warrenpoint  Railway,  which 
was  constructed  at  great  expense,  and  a junction 
partly  owned  by  that  line  and  partly  by  the  Newry 
and  Armagh,  and  then  the  Newry  and  Armagh  to 
Armagh,  you  had  three  distinct  people  to  deal  with  in 
trying  to  get  a rate  fixed. 

6360.  If  you  were  in  favour  of  a large  amalgama- 
tion of  railways,  would  you  desire  to  have  a certain 
amount  of  Government  control,  so  as  to  prevent  an 
amalgamated  company  on  a large  scale  imposing 
higher  charges  on  the  public  than  they  reasonably 
ought  to  ? — Decidedly.  One  of  the  things  would  be, 
that  you  would  have  to  keep  them  under  such  control, 
that  they  should  not  give  preference  in  one  part  where 
they  might  have  some  interest  of  their  own. 

6361.  With  that  restriction  on  the  company,  yon 
would  be  in  favour’,  I suppose,  of  the  amalgamation 
of  railways  ?—  I would.  I think  that  the  amalgama- 
tion of  railways  has  to  some  extent  benefited  and 
convenienced  the  public. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — With  regard  to  that  return  that 
I put  in,  there  is  one  item  I should  like  to  mention. 
We  included  the  carrying  of  mails  as  a source  of 
revenue.  That  is  a great  matter  in  the  way  of  con- 
venience. We  found  that  the  Rathfriland  people  .had 
twenty  minutes  to  reply  to  their  -English  and  Scotch 
letters.  The  mails  are  carried  by  car.  They  arrive 
at  12.50,  are  delivered  at  1.15,  and  the  mail  leaves  at 
1.40,  and  we  thought  that  by  the  tramway  we  should 
have  been  able  to  have  saved  two  hours. 

Mr.  Car vill. — With  reference  to  the  mileage  rate, 
I may  say  that  I had  our  own  particular  circumstances 
in  view.  During  the  old  Newry  and  Armagh  tune  we 
had  to  pay  the  same  rate  although  we  were  nearer  to 
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Arma"h,  and  that  struck  me  as  being  particularly  un- 
fair and  even  now  we  are  at  a slight  disadvantage.  I 
still’  stick  to  the  principle  oi  distance  as  the  crow  flics, 


no  matter  if  there  are  several  railways  with  longer  April  19. 1687. 
routes,  but  practically  at  the  same  rate.  Mr_  j^.rt  H 

[The  witnesses  withdrew.]  Doherty. 


Mr.  Abraham  ShacJcleton,  examined. 

ro6o  The  Chairman.- I believe  you  reside  in  tante  axvl  profitable  in  itself-for  that  short  distance.  Mr.  Abraham 

dS-  and  that  you  are  a flour  miller  and  a Justice  But  taking  more  sparsely  populated  parts  of  the  Shackleton. 

h i-’  1 Yes  country,  are  you  of  opinion  that  tramways  would 

of  the  i eace . ' , , , develop  traffic  sufficient  to  make  them  pay  1 — I think 

6363.  You  have  read  these  questwms  that  have  been  ^ „,v,,uU  1 think  they  could  bo  made  mpkces 

sent  to  you  by  the  Commission  aye.  ivliere  railways  would  not  pay,  and  that  they  would 

6364.  Weshall  bo  glad  to  ha¥e  you^iews  uponthem  develop  traffic  in  a way  in  which  railways  wmild  not 

if  you  will  favour  us  with  them.  Will  you  develop  it.  Tlie  railway  companies  always  told  me 

fct  question  ! May  I ask  fast,  do  you  cofane  your-  ^ f . ,0  fcm  ^ ^ no  considerable 

selves  to  railways,  or  do  you  go  m o e su  j traffic  between  Lucan  and  Dublin — especially  with  r 


caiiiuo  at  all  ! 

6365.  Railways  and  tramways. — You  do  not  touch 
canals  at  all  1 

6366.  N,o. — A great  deal  of  our  traffic  is  done  by 
water  carriage. 

6367.  The. canal  question  will  bear  upon  the  rail- 
way question  to  a certain  extent,  and  in  the  course 
of  your  evidence  we  may  pus  questions  to  you  with 
reference  to  the  canals ; and,  therefore,  so  far  it  is 
a part  of  the  enquiry.  The  first  question  is  : — 
“Are  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  in  Ireland  in 
your  district  such  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  traffic — (a.)  for  passengers  ; (b.)  in  goods, 
&c.  1.  ” — Wliat  I know  about  railways  is  this  : — My 
trade  extends  over  a good  deal  of  the  centre  and  west 
of  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  I speak  of  the  country 
Generally.  Wliat  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  wants  that 
the  people  in  this  country  suffer  from  in  connection 
with  railways  is,  that  being  a very  thinly  populated 
country  the  stations  are  necessarily  far  apart ; and  i~ 


•d  to  Sunday  traffic.’  I spoke  to  the  directors  about 
that,  for  it  was  very  inconvenient — you  could  not  get 
into  Dublin  on  Sundays.  They  told  me  there  would 
be  no  traffic  on  Sundays,  and  there  was  no  use  in 
affording  facilities.  Well,  the  result  of  the  opening  of 
the  tram  line  is  that  there  is  an  immense  traffic  there, 
especially  on  Sundays.  It  just  shows  that  if  people 
will  not  develop  a traffic  themselves  they  cannot  get 
it  in  any  other  way. 

6372.  That  applies  to  a very  large  and  populous 
place  ! — That  particular  district  is  not  nearly  as  popu- 
lous as  this  side,  or  the  south  side  of  Dublin. 

6373.  It  is  blunging  the  population  into  communi- 
cation with  a large  and  populous  city  like  Dublin  ! — 
Exactly. 

6374.  But  that  would  scarcely  apply  to  many  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  that  are  not  at  present  accommo- 
dated either  with  railways  or  tramways  ! — Not  to  the 
same  extent ; but  I hold  that  where  the  population  is 
t.liin  a tramway  is  the  best  means  of  gathering  up  the 

that  way  a great  many  people  have  not  equal  facilities  traffic  wMcll  exists. 
with  others.  If  people  happen  to  live  near  a railway  6375.  Then,  do  you  consider  the  present  system  of 
station  they  lurae  considerable  facilities  for  getting  applying  for  tramways  sufficiently  effective — I mean 
either  themselves  or  their  goods  carried,  whereas  if  the  Act°of  1883  i — I have  never  studied  the  law  nor 
there  is  a long  distance  between  the  stations  they  t]ie  machineiy  0f  that  Act,  and  I do  not  know  any- 
suffer  in  that  way.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I thin"  at  all  about  it. 

think  tramways  are  more  suitable  for  a great  deal  of  6376.  Do  you  think  that  facilities  should  be  given, 
the  trade  than  railways,  because  of  the  possibility  of  wp,erc  the  people  consider  it  necessary,  to  establish  a 
stopping  at  any  and  every  point  on  the  road.  The  tramway,  either  in  connection  with  railways,  or  not 
same  tiling  might  apply  to  canal  traffic  if  it  was  connection  with  railways! — I think  it  would  be 
properly  managed.  very  desirable  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible. 

6368.  Now  take  letter  A — “ For  passengers.”  Do  6377.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  gauge  of  the  tram- 
you  think  tramways  would  be  useful  in  enabling  pas-  -way  to  Lucan! — I cannot  say;  it  is  narrow.  It  is 
sengers  to  get  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ! very  easily  ascertained.  I think  it  is  three  feet,  j udg- 
— Yes ; exceedingly.  The  thinness  of  the  population  mg  from  my  eye.  Then  there  is  another  thing  in 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland  makes  that'  one  of  the  great  connection  with  that  tramway.  I find  that  the  Lucan 
advantages  of  tramways — they  are  able  to  pick  up  Tramway  Company  is  very  anxious  to  get  our  goods 
traffic.  I know  a great  deal  of  the  working  of  the  traffic  to  the  mill,  although  there  is  the  cartage  at 
steam  tramway  between  Dublin  and  Lucan,  where  our  each  end  to  be  done,  and  anxious  to  get  it  at  a rate 
principal  flour-mills  are,  and  that  has  struck  me  as  that  no  railway  company  would  carry  it  at. 
one  of  the  reasons  why  that  tramway  has  developed  a 6378.  The  Chairman. — What  rate  do  they  offer 
wonderful  amount  of  traffic  that  the  railways  never  you ! — What  they  get  for  carrying  com  over  the  six 
succeeded  in  developing,  because  the  tramways  can  miles  is  Is.  6 d.,  and- they  carry  coal  for  Is.  3(7. 
stop  at  any  and  every  point  of  the  line  and  take  up  6379.  Do  you  consider  that  a very  low  rate  hero! 
'T  • ‘ ’ —Id 


6380.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  that  include  anything  be- 
sides the  carriage  of  the  coal — does  it  include  loading 


passengers.  Now  our  principal  office  is  in  town,  but 
our  principal  mills  are  in  Lucan.  We  are  interested 
in  Lucan  in  the  way  of  owning  property  there.  Pre-  0 

jviously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dublin  and  Lucan  or  unloading  1 —No ; I do  not  think  it  does. 

Tramway  I spoke  to  the  directors  of  both  the  Great  6381.  The  Chairman. — Does  it  include  wagons! — - 
Southern  and  Western  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  Yes.  For  instance,  the  Midland  Great  Western  car- 
Companies  on  the  desirability  of  affording  facilities  to  ries  from  North  Wall  to  Leixlip  at  Is.  9 d.,  and  they 
tlie  people  in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  use  of  the  always  tell  us  that  it  does  not  pay,  and  that  they  do 
railways  for  suburban  traffic.  They  never  afforded  not  care  about  it. 

sufficient  facilities  on  week  days,  and  almost  none  on  6382.  What  is  the  distance  1 — I think  it  is  about 
Sundays.  ei»bt  miles.  They  profess  to  be  utterly  indifferent 

6369.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Dublin !— About  whether  they  get  it  or  not,  while  the  other  people 

six  Irish  miles  from  Dublin.  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  traffic ; and,  therefore,  I 

6370.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Is  that  a steam  tramway  1 — conclude  that  that  is  the  cheapest  way  of  carrying 

A steam  tramway.  goods. 

6371.  The  Chairman.— As  between  Dublin  and  6383.  Mr.  Abernathy— In  these  sparsely  peopled 
-Lucan,  we  can  understand  very  well  that  a tramway  districts,  at  present  a great  deal  of  the  traffic  is  carried 
would  be  exceedingly  useful— profitable  to  the  inhabi-  along  the  existing  roads.  Do  you  think  if  tramways, 

D 2 
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Jprli  10,  1887.  such  as  you  have  got  to  Lucan,  were  constructed  along 

those  roads  it  would  greatly  facilitate  and  develop  the 

Sha  t!>r0hnm  traffic  ? — I am  sure  it  would.  I believe  they  would 
iac  c c on.  ^ trafIiC,  because  you  cannot  carry  in  any  way 

along  the  road  as  cheaply  as  a tramway  can. 

6384.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  say  railways  can- 
not carry  as  cheaply  as  the  tramways'? — I do  not 
think  they  can.  In  the  first  place,  the  tramways  have 
to  pay  nothing  for  the  ground,  and  they  are  of  lighter 
construction.  They  are  not  at  all  as  expensive,  and 
they  do  not  cost  as  much  per  mile  to  make  as  the 
railways  do ; and  where  there  is  not  a very  heavy 
traffic  it  seems  to  me  a reasonable  and  rational  way  of 
caiTying.  I believe  that  if  there  had  been  tramways 
made  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  where  railways  were 
made,  and  where  the  railways  are  not  paying,  the 
tramways  would  have  paid. 

6385.  But  it  is  not  a question,  when  a railway  is 
once  made,  as  to  whether  they  can  or  cannot  carry  at 
a profit,  is  it? — Well,  perhaps  not,  but  still  if  the 
means  of  conveyance  is  ever  to  be  extended  in  Ire- 
land, I think  it  must  be  by  means  of  light  railways  or 
tramways. 

6386.  Mr.  Pirn.  Do  you  know  the  chai-ge  for  coal 
by  the  Midland  Railway  to  Lucan  ? — Lucan  is  not 
a goods  station  on  the  Midland  Railway.  Leixlip 
is  so. 

6387.  It  is  only  to  get  a comparison  with  the  tram- 
way ? — I do  not  know,  but  I doubt  if  they  carry  coal 
any  cheaper  than  they  carry  grain. 

6388.  It  must  be  twelve  miles  from  tbe  North  Wall 
Station  to  Leixlip  ? — Then  it  is  farther  than  I thought, 
and  that  shows  that  I have  been  reasoning  rather  on 
false  premises,  because  they  do  carry  for  Is.  9 d.  to 
Leixlip. 

6389.  The  Chairman. — Does  that  include  the  use 
of  the  station  at  both  ends  ? — Yes. 

6390.  And  it  is  Is.  9d.  for  eleven  and  a half  miles? 
— Yes ; I know  they  talk  of  it  as  a thing  that  does 
not  pay  them  at  all,  and  I know  from  the  anxiety  that 
the  Tramway  Company  show  to  get  the  traffic  that 
they  consider  it  a profitable  business. 

6391.  Mr.  Pim. — The  coal  that  is  carried  by  the 
Midland  is  put  into  the  Midland  wagon  out  of  the 
ship  in  the  dock  that  the  Midland  people  have  built, 
at  that  Is.  9 d.  charge,  is  not  it? — It  is  put  in  in 
some  way— by  porters,  probably. 

6392.  Would  not  it  be  put  from  the  ship  into  the 
railway  wagon  ? — Whether  it  was  put  out  of  the  ship 
or  out  of  the  store  the  charge  is  the  same — it  would 
have  to  be  put  into  their  tracks. 

6393.  The  Chairman. — The  Railway  Company’s 
servants  do  not  load  direct  from  the  ship  into  the 
wagon,  the  owners  of  the  coal  do  that,  do  not  they  ? 
— Yes. 

6394.  It  includes  the  use  of  the  station,  but  not 
the  service? — Just  so.  Then,  as  regards  passengers, 
the  only  remark  I have  to  make  is,  that  I think  it  is 
perfectly  clear  and  manifest  that  in  a sparsely  popu- 
lated country  you  must  have  some  means  of  taking 
up  and  setting  down  the  people  at  all  parts.  I have  • 
heard  of  railways  in  some  parts  of  England  actually 
stopping  for  a passenger  on  the  road,  but  that  is  not 
a general  thing.  Then  I will  go  to  the  next  thing. 
What  we  have  to  complain  of  personally  in  con- 
nection with  the  Midland  system  in  Ireland  is  this  : — 
We  send  a great  deal  of  goods  by  them,  and  we  have 
a general  complaint,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  our- 
selves, about  these  through-rates  from  England.  We 
are  flour  millers,  and  we  find  in  some  districts  English 
millers  can  send  their  stuff  by  a through  rate  from 
their  places  to  stations  in  Ireland  so  as  to  cut  us 
out.  We  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a uniform 
system  of  railway  rates.  Putting  aside  the  question 
of  through  rates,  which  I need  not  go  into,  what  I 
object  to  specially  in  the  Midland  system  is  that  they 
do  not  carry  at  uniform  rates.  They  are'very  irregular 
in  their  mode  of  charges. 

6395.  Take  that  case  which  you  have  put  where  an 


English  miller  was  enabled  to  supply  customers  in 
Ireland  in  consequence  of  low  through  rates.  Yon 
complain  of  that : you  think  that  the  local  traffic  ought 
to  be  charged  the  same  mileage  rate  as  the  through 
traffic  from  England  ? — I think  so,  to  give  fair  play]3 

6396.  Put  it  the  other  way : what  do  you  say  to 
English  farmers  complaining  very  much  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  live  stock  which  is  sent  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland  to  all  parts  of  England — more 
especially  into  the  eastern  counties,  Norfolk,  Suffolk 
Essex,  and  so  on,  for  feeding  purposes,  which  could 
only  get  there  by  very  low  through  rates  from  various 
parts  of  Ireland  to  various  parts  of  England — would 
you  put  a stop  to  that  also  ? — Well,  if  they  complain 
of  it,  I think  they  have  a fair  ground  of  complaint 
but  I thought  they  were  glad  to  get  store  cattle  in 
England. 

6397.  So  are  the  people  in  Ireland  glad  to  <ret 
English  flour? — Well,  if  they  feel  it  to  be  a grievance 
I would  be  in  favour  of  equal  mileage  rates,  and  I 
believe  in  the  end  it  would  come  out  all  right. 

6398.  Have  you  studied  the  question  ? — Not  very 
abstrusely,  but  my  feelings  are  in  favour  of  equality. 

6399.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Irish  farmer  to  put  the  rates  up  for  all  store 
cattle  going  into  England,  because  Scotland  raises  an 
enormous  quantity  of  store  cattle,  and  they  think  that 
they  can  supply  all  England,  but  that  they  are  inter- 
fered with  veiy  much  by  the  Irish  farmer  sending 
store  cattle  at  low  through  rates  ? — I would  put  people 
on  a level. 

6400.  What  is  your  level  ? — Well,  I think  there  is 
a great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  equal  mileage  rates ; 
but  I must  say  I have  not  studied  the  question  as  a 
question  of  philosophy  very  much. 

6401.  I suppose  you  desire  competition? — I think 
competition  is  very  necessary. 

6402.  Then  supposing  you  have  two  railways  from 
Dublin  to  a certain  point,  one  is  fifty  miles  and  the 
other  is  seventy  miles  long,  your  equal  mileage  rale 
would  cut  out  the  long  railway  and  deprive  you  of 
competition,  would  it  not? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 

6403.  Then  the  shorter  distance  railway  would 
monopolise  the  traffic  ? — Well,  I think,  it  ought  to.  I 
would  let  them  monopolise  it  if  it  was  a fair  mileage 
rate.  I think  it  would  be  better  for  the  .country  if  it 
was  carried  over  the  short  route.  There  is  no  use  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  long  line  of  rails. 

6404.  Then  you  would  do  away  with  competition  ? 
— If  you  go  into  the  question  of  competition  I would 
be  in  favour  of  no  competition  in  such  things  at  all, 
in  matters  of  that  kind.  I do  not  think  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  goods  over  the  railways  and 
tramways  ought  to  be  a matter  of  competition  at  all ; , 
I would  have  it  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
But  that  is  a different  question.  I would  have  no 
competition  in  such  things. 

6405.  Then  you  would,  in  point  of  fact,  desire  to 
see  the  forty-six  independent  railways  in  Ireland  all 
under  one  system — no  competition  anywhere?  — I 
would  decidedly. 

6406.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  consolidation 
of  all  the  railways  in  Ireland  ? — I would. 

6407.  And  under  Government  control  ? — I do  not 
think  it  could  be  managed  in  any  other  way  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  public. 

6408.  Do  you  think  the  Government  a proper  body 
to  manage  commercial  affairs? — I think  it  is  a proper 
body  to  manage  matters  of  that  sort,  just  as  it  manages 
the  Post  Office  uncommonly  well. 

6409.  Is  there  much  analogy  between  the  Post 
Office  and  the  railways? — I think  there  is  a good 
deal. 

6410.  Have  you  considered  that  question? — I have 
thought  a good  deal  about  it.  I would  put  every  thing 
that  is  in  the  shape  of  a monopoly  under  the  hands  of 
the  public  authorities  in  some  shape  or  way,  always 
providing  those  public  authorities  were  competent. 

6411.  Is  it  your  experience  that  Government  can, 
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from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  competent  to 
manage  a commercial  undertaking? — I do  not  call  that 
a commercial  undertaking. 

6412.  Surely  a railway  is? — With  all  due  deference, 

T would  not  call  it  so.  The  chief  business  of  it  is  not 
burin"  and  selling.  It  is  not  commercial  any  more 
than  the  Post  Office  is,  in  that  sense ; but  of  course 
the  way  Government  would  do  it,  if  they  did  it 
reasonably,  would  be  this,  they  would  appoint  some 
competent  person  to  control  it. 

6413.  And  give  him  discretionary  power  ? — Certain 
discretionary  power. 

6414.  How  far  would  you  give  him  that  dis- 
cretionary power? — That  is  a very  wide  question ; that 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  matter. 

6415.  Would  you  give  him  power  to  interfere  with 
rates  or  alter  them  when  he  considered  it  necessary  ? — 

I think  there  should  be  some  Board  to  control  him. 
Then  as  regards  the  Midland  Railway,  there  is  a want 
of  uniformity  in  their  system.  For  instance,  assuming 
that  it  is  a proper  thing  to  have  a six-ton  rate — a 
wa„0n  rate — they  charge  from  Leixlip  to  Foxford  for 
a single  ton  of  grain,  19s.  2t?.,  whereas  by  wagon 
load  they  charge  at  9s.  a ton ; but  they  charge  for  a 
single  ton  to  Galway  15s.  10t?.,  and  they  carry  a 
wa°on  load  at  9s.  a ton.  I think  it  is  monstrous  to 
make  such  a difference  in  that  as  the  difference 
between  9s.  and  19s.  2c?.  Then  to  Edgeworthstown 
they  charge  8s.  4c?.  for  a single  ton  and  ' 7s.  10c?.  for 
a wa"on  load  per  ton.  I do  not  see  the  philosophy  of 
that.  If  it  be  a proper  system  to  make  a reduction 
for  carrying  a wagon  load,  why  have  such  different 
scales  of  differential  rates. 

6416.  Take  the  extreme  case  of  19s.  2c?.  against  9s., 
six  tons  at  9s.  would  give  54s.  ? — Exactly. 

6417.  The  wagon,  I suppose,  would  weigh  about 
four  tons  ? — I do  not  know  at  all. 

6418.  But  is  not  that  so.  You  have  seen  the  tares 
on  the  wagons  ? — I have  no  idea  what  a wagon  would 
weigh,  probably  four  ton. 

6419.  Is  not  it  better  that  they  should  get  six  tons 
for  54s.,  with  a tare  of  four  tons,  than  19s.  2c?.  for  one 
ton  with  the  same  tare  of  four  tons  ? —That  may  be, 
but  why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  like  case. ' 
For  instance,  there  is  Dromod,  they  charge  10s.  10c?. 
for  a single  ton,  and  at  the  rate  of  10s.  6<?.  for  a wagon 
load. 

6420.  What  is  the  distance? — Dromod  is  eighty- 
seven  and  a quarter  miles  from  Dublin. 

6421.  That  is  not  a very  high  rate  is  it? — 10s.  10c?. 
for  a single  ton. 

6422.  Do  you  call  that  a high  rate? — Well,  it  is 
pretty  high.  I do  not  so  much  care  what  rates  they 
charge,  provided  they  are  uniform,  because  we  are 
then  on  a level  with  our  neighbours  about  us,  but  at 
present  there  is  a great  inequality. 


6423.  Let  me  understand ; what  do  you  mean  by  . . ril  10.  i 

“uniform.”  How  many  miles  is  it  to  Galway,  for  ,,  ~r~  , 
instance? — 126.  Shackletou 

6424.  Would  you  charge  a uniform  rate  per  mile, 
whether  it  goes  10  miles  or  126?— Well,  I think 
there  might  be  a slight  difference,  because,  of  course, 
we  all  know  that  in  a short  journey  there  s a certain 
amount  of  porterage  connected  with  the  gc  ods,  and  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  charge  more  in  pro- 
portion for  a short  journey  than  fora  longer  journey 
on  that  account ; but  I think  it  ought  to  be  done 
uniformly.  For  instance,  the  railway  I have  spoken 
of  will  carry  to  Atblone  for  9s.  2c?.  per  ton,  and  they 
only  charge  9s.  6c?,  per  ton  to  Banagher,  which  is  a 
considerable  way  further. 

6425.  I suppose  at  Banagher  they  come  into  com- 
petition with  other  railways  ? — No.  I think  it  is  the 
water  navigation. 

6426.  That  brings  in  the  question  again  of  com- 
petition— would  you  put  a stop  to  competition  between 
railways  and  canals  ? — If  my  scheme  was  carried  out 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  competition ; it  would 
be  all  based  on  a general  system. 

6427.  Then  we  will  suppose  that  you  are  a miller 
100  miles  from  a place  of  consumption,  and  there  is 
another  miller  in  a different  part  of  the  country  who 
is  only  seventy  miles  from  the  place  of  consump- 
tion— a general  rate  would  give  the  whole  of  the 
trade  of  that  place  of  consumption  to  the  miller  liv- 
ing at  the  shorter  distance  from  it  ?— No  ; because 
the  raw  material  comes  from  the  seaport,  and  he 
will  have  more  to  pay  for  getting  the  raw  material 
to  his  mill. 

6428.  May  he  not  be  as  near  as  you  are  to  the 
seaport? — As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  a central  place  . 
like  Dublin  that  regulates  the  price.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  in  my  trade  who  are  not  supplied 
from  Dublin.  Where  they  come  into  competition,  they 
buy  in  the  same  market. 

6429.  I suppose  you  send  your  goods  to  places 
where  there  is  competition — say  to  Belfast  ? — W e 
do,  to  some  extent,  but  not  much. 

6430.  But  still  you  would  desire  to  retain  that 
trade? — Yes.  I would  put  on  equitable  fair  rates, 
and  of  course  the  weaker  must  go  to  the  wall.  I 
think  that  is  the  only  way  to  settle  the  matter.  I 
cannot  give  positive  evidence  of  what  I am  going  to 
mention,  but  I know,  without  being  able  to  prove  it, 
that  the  Midland  Railway  gives  advantages  to  some 
individuals  that  they  will  not  give  to  others.  That, 

I think,  is  very  unfair. 

6431.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  you  hand  in  the  paper 
that  you  have  been  reading  from  ? — Yes ; it  is  a list 
of  rates  from  Leixlip  Station. 

The  same  was  handed  in,  and  was  as  follows : — 


MIDLAND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
Statement  of  Grain  Rates  from  Leixlip. 
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MIDLAND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Statement  op  Grain  Rates  from  Leixlip — continued. 


Mr.  Abraham 
Shackleton. 


Bran  and 
Pollard  in 
wagon 

exceeding 


Pollard  in  Indian 
wagon  Meal  in  6 
loads  not  ton  lots, 
exceeding  Owner’s 


Flour  and  j 
[ Oatmeal 


Flour  and 
Oatmeal 
in  6 ton 
lots. 
Owner's 
Risk, 


Ordinary 

Station  and  Agencies.  Rate 


Hill  of  Down, 
Horseleap,  . 
ICilcock, 


Carrickmacross, 
Castlebar,  . 
Castlerea,  . 
Castletown,  . 
Cavan,  . . 

Clarcmorris,  . 
Clonhugb,  . 
Clonsilla,  . 
Crossdoney,  . 
Collooney,  , 

Dromod,  . , 

Drumree,  . 
Drumsna,  . 
Dunboyne,  . 
Edcnderry, 
Edgeworthstown, 
Enlicld,  . 

Float,  . . 

Foxford,  . . 


G 2 Kilmainham  Wood, 
7 6 Kilmessan,  . . 

II  0 Kingscourt,  . . 

. KnockcrogUery,  . 


Loughrea, 

Maynooth, 

Moate,  . 

Moyvally, 

Mullingar, 

Multyfarnliau 

Navan,  . 

Nobbor, 

Oranmore, 
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One  of  tlie  directors  (Mr.  Pim)  has  lately  retired  from 
the  Grand  Canal  Board,  on  the  very  ground  that  this 
treaty  has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  he  being  a director 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  cannot  sit  upon 
the  two  Boards. 

0448.  The  Chairman. — You  spoke  of  those  gentle- 
men who  were  on  the  Board  of  the  Grand  Canal 
Company  as  being  very  respectable,  but  as  being  too 
easy-going,  and  inclined  to  let  things  go  on  in  a jog- 
trot way — do  you  think  Government  officials  would 
he  more  energetic  1 — I think  if  there  was  a proper 
Government,  and  they  employed  proper  officers,  they 
would  be  so.  For  instance,  I think  the.  best  way 
of  managing  the  Grand  Canal  Company  would  be  to 
put  some  intelligent,  honest  man  at  the  head  of  the 
thing,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  America.  But 
these  "entlemen  come  up  once  a week,  and  have  certain 
papers  laid  before  them,  and  pocket  their  fees,  and  pro- 
bably don’t  think  much  about  the  affairs  of  the  canal. 

6449.  How  do  you  suggest  that  they  manage  these 
matters  in  America? — In  America,  in  the  case  of  a 
railway  company  or  a bank,  they  make  a good  man 
their  president,  and  they  pay  him  a good  salary,  and  let 
him  rive  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  management 
of  it. 

6450.  But  subject  to  the  control  of  the  shareholders, 
I suppose? — Yes. 

6451.  But  the  Government  has  no  shareholders, 
and  therefore  there  is  not  the  same  monetary  in- 
terest?— No.  But  there  would  be  if  it  was  a popular 
Government,  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

6452.  Have  you  not  practically  universal  suffrage  in 
Ireland  now? — We  have  no  popular  Government  in 
Ireland. 

6453.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  have  any  traffic  be- 
tween Limerick  and  Dublin? — No,  because  Limerick 
being  a seaport  itself,  is  a centre  in  itself,  and  the 
Limerick  millers  import  direct. 

6454.  The  Chairman. — But  I assume  the  Limerick 
millers  send  by  the  railway  in  the  direction  of 
Dublin?  -No.  They  confine  themselves  very  much 

I to  the  direction  of  Munster.  Our  traveller  never 

I comes  home  and  tells  that  the  Limerick  millers  are 
selling  at  so  and  so. 

6455.  Then  is  there  a sort  of  trades  union  between 
Irish  millers? — Not  the  least — we  cut  oneanotliers’ 
throats. 

6456.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  any  traffic  between 
Dublin  and  the  Carlow  district? — We  do  a little 
down  that  way ; we  send  to  Baltinglass  and  Tullow 
in  tho  direction  of  Carlow,  but  it  so  happens  that 
we  do  not  do  anything  with  Carlow  town  direct. 
It  is  very  much  held  by  the  local  millers. 

6457.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  come  in  contact 
with  you  between  hers  and  Carlow  ? — They  clo,.  at 
Tullow  and  Baltinglass. 

6458.  And  I suppose  that  competition  is  beneficial 
to  the  public? — Well,  I think  it  is,  under  the  pre- 
sent social  system.  I may  have  very  Utopian  ideas, 
but  I believe  a much  higher  system  may  some  time 
or  other  come  into  the  world. 

6459.  When  the  millennium  arrives? — Well,  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  that.  People  talk  about 
that  in  Church  on  Sundays,  but  they  don’t  believe 
much  of  it  on  week  days.  However,  we  had  better 
not  go  into  either  religion  or  politics. 

6460.  To  save  you  the  trouble  of  coming  again, 
we  may  perhaps  put  a few  questions  to  you  about 
canals.  Of  course  these  questions  will  necessarily  be 
about  canals  versus  railways — in  other  words  compe- 
tition. Do  you  advocate  the  extension  of  the  canal 
system  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  I doubt  if  it  would  be  desir- 
able ; because  Ireland  has  been  very  well  supplied 
with  canals.  I have  no  doubt  you  heard  of  Mr. 
J-  G.  Y.  Porter’s  ideas  on 'the  subject — his  idea  is, 


that  the  northern  canals  ought  to  be  joined  to  the  April  m.  issr. 
southern;  and  I am  prepared  to  admit  that  there  ^ 
might  be  some  small  connexions  made  which  would  Shackleton. 
be  of  advantage.  But  other  things  being  equal,  if 
there  is  a railway  and  a canal  between  two  points,  the 
cheapest  way  to  send  heavy  traffic  is  by  canal.  Sup- 
posing you  owned  the  whole  country,  and  had  the 
canals  and  railways  at  present  existing,  you  would 
never  think  of  setting  a train  to  work  to  haul  heavy 
goods  Where  you  had  water  carriage. 

6461.  Have  you  gone  into  that  question — are  you 
satisfied  that  a canal  can  carry  cheaper  than  a railway  ? 

— I am.  Where  a canal  is  existent. 

6462.  Suppose  a canal  existed  between  here  and 
Galway,  do  you  think  goods  could  be  conveyed 
cheaper  by  it  than  by  the  railway  ?—  I am  quite  satisfied 
about  that,  provided  there  was  no  extra  speed  required. 

But  for  ordinary  heavy  goods,  such  as  coal,  corn,  and 
flour,  there  is  no  cheaper  way  of  carriage  where  you 
have  a canal  than  by  water ; and  I think  it  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  country  (that  is  if  you  admit  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  a country  to  get  everything  done 
in  the  cheapest  way)  that  the  Midland  Railway  should 
haVe  allowed  that  canal  to  fall  into  desuetude.  It  is 
fail-  to  say  that  it  has  latterly  been  repaired. 

6463.  Can  you  give  us  tlie  cost  of  carrying  on  a 
canal  of  any  tonnage  you  like — say  thirty  or  forty  tons  ? 

— Yes.  We  have  mills  on  the  canal,  and  we  have  a 
canal  boat  of  our  own,  in  which  we  can  carry  fifty 
tons  with  two  horses  and  three  men. 

6464.  What  distance  ? — You  can  send  them  any 
distance  you  like.  They  will  travel  fifteen  miles  in  a 
day. 

6465.  You  have  two  horses  and  three  men  to  carry 
fifty  tons  ? — Yes. 

6466.  What  tolls  do  you  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
canal  ? — They  vary  very  much,  but  the  Royal  Canal 
is  satisfied  with  a penny  a mile. 

6467.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  railway 
cost  for  carrying  a distance  of  fifteen  miles  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

6468.  Then  what  makes  you  say  that  the  canals  can 
carry  cheaper  than  railways  ? — It  is  admitted  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  be- 
cause in  places  where  the  canal  and  the  railway  inn 
together  to  the  same  town,  they  admit  the  fact  that 
the  canal  can  carry  cheaper.  But  then  they  are  tied 
by  the  Railway  Company  not  to  carry  cheaper  than  a 
certain  percentage  below  the  railway  rates. 

6469.  But  I want  to  get  at  some  practical  man’s 
experience  of  the  cost  of  carriage  by  water  compared 
with  railway  carriage  ? — Well,  I could  not  just  give 
the  figures  now,  but  T could  procure  them  for  you. 

6470.  You  have  not  done  so  at  present? — No. 

6471.  Then  your  evidence  upon  that  subject  is  mere 
hearsay  ? — It  is  partly  the  evidence  of  my  senses  and 
my  own  instinct. 

6472.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  Railway  Com- 
panies for  the  use  of  locomotive  power,  waggons,  and 
their  railway  stations,  carried  for  about  one  penny  per 
ton  per  mile.  Now,  how  much  would  you  put  the 
value  of  your  horses  at  per  day  ? — Well,  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  canal  is  absolutely  cheaper  where 
they  both  run.  But  there  is  one  thing  certain,  and 
that  is  this,  that  aiiy  place  that  is  on  the  canal  and  not 
exactly  on  theVailway  is  better  served  by  the  canal. 

6473.  No  doubt  the  canal  is  abetter  way  of  sending 
heavy  traffic  than  by  road.  I wanted  to  test  your  ex- 
perience as  regards  your  statement  that  the  canals  can 
carry  so  much  cheaper  than  the  railways? — I do  not 
think  I am  competent  to  give  you  an  opinion  worth 
having  upon  that  subject. 

[The  witness  withdrew]. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  10.30. 
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FORTY-FIFTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20th,  1887. 


36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 


Present : — Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; James  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry , Esq.,  J.  T.  Phi,  Esq, 


Hr.  Charles 
Eason,  Junior. 


Mr.  Charles  Eason,  junior,  called  in  and  examined. 


6474.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a news- 
agent, carrying  on  business  in  Dublin? — Yes ; we 
formerly  carried  on  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son’s  news  agency,  and  just  twelve 
months  ago  that  business  was  transferred  to  my 
father. 

6475.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  in  a 
short  summary  of  the  evidence  that  you  wish  to  give. 
1 will  begin  by  asking  you  this  question — have  you 
had  much  experience  of  the  working  of  railways  in 
Ireland? — We  have  relations  with  all  the  Irish  com- 
panies except  two  or  three  outlying  lines.  We  send 
goods  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
south,  and  we  have  a house  in  Belfast'through  which 
we  come  in  contact  with  the  northern  lines — the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  and  the  County  Down 
Railway  Companies,  From  Dublin  we  send  to  all  the 
stations  on  the  other  lines  of  railway ; but  of  course 
our  actual  experience  is  confined  to  the  particular 
goods  we  deal  in. 

6476.  I presume  your  arrangements  here  in  Ireland 
are  very  much  the  same  as  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son’s 
arrangements  with  the  railway  companies  in  England  ? 
— No;  they  are  entirely  different  as  regards  the  most 
important  part  of  our  trade ; it  is  carried  on  upon 
an  entirely  different  system.  With  regard  to  the 
stationery  branch  of  our  business,  there  is  only  such 
a difference  as  would  arise  from  the  difference  of 
rates — individual  parcels  are  sent  and  paid  for  just 
like  they  are  in  England ; but  with  regard  to  news- 
papers and  books,  and  to  our  library  parcels,  a special 
system  is  in  operation,  which  does  not  at  all  exist  in 
England.  It  was  originated  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
my  father  in  concert  with  the  railway  companies. 
They  all  met  together  in  the  Clearing  House  here,  and 
agreed  to  a special  system,  which  has  enormously 
facilitated  the  development  of  the  business,  and  in 
fact  may  be  treated  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  its 
existence  at  the  present  moment. 

6477.  I presume  that  arrangement  was  reduced 
into  writing,  and  is  now  in  the  shape  of  an  agreement  ? 
— No  doubt  it  was  put  into  writing  at  the  time,  but  a 
few  words  will  explain  what  it  is.  It  is  quite  a 
simple  thing  to  understand,  but  it  had  a very  im- 


newspapers  in  the  week,  if  he  had  to  pay  carriage  ou 
each  single  parcel,  would  have  to  pay  the  minimum 
charge  which  might  be  Qcl.,  and  might  be  4 d.,  but  which 
certainly  would  not  be  less  than  3d.,  and  that  would 
require  a parcel  of  6 lbs.  weight  to  reduce  the  rate  to 
\d.  per  lb.  But  by  having  our  parcels  all  weighed 
together  on  the  scale,  we  are'  able  to  send  out  parcels 
of  a dozen  newspapers,  which,  perhaps,  will  weigh 
from  one  to  two  pounds,  and  the  small  agents  to 
whom  those  parcels  are  consigned  get  those  parcels 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  large  agent  is  able  to  get  his 
large  parcel  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  at,  so  that  in- 
stead of  having  to  hold  over  their  papers  until  the 
end  of  the  week,  we  are  able  to  despatch  them  day 
by  day,  and  in  this  way  a small  agent  can  start 
in  a place  where  there  are  large  agents,  or  he  can 
start  in  a new  place  and  make  a small  beginning, 
and  a small  agent  has  an  equal  chance  in  competing 
with  large  agents. 

6478.  Then  this  \d.  per  pound  rate  from  Dublin  is 
upon  the  gross  weight  of  the  parcel  you  send  without 
reference  to  distance  ? — Without  reference  to  distance. 

6479.  I suppose  you  have  at  some  place  to  distri- 
bute these  parcels — to  break  up  the  bulk  and  to  send 
the  smaller  parcels  to  various  stations  on  the  line? — 
No,  the  Company  does  that.  The  parcels  are  weighed 
together  but  are  not  packed  together. 

64S0.  Then  I suppose  your  parcels  are  all  labelled, 
and  you  put  them  all  together  on  the  scale,  and  they 
charge  you  \d.  per  pound  upon  them,  whether  those 
parcels  are  destined  for  Cork  or  Limerick,  or,  taking 
the  northern  district,  whether  they  are  going  to  Bel- 
fast or  Coleraine  ?-  -Yes ; but  a difference  would  arise 
there  with  regard  to  Coleraine.  They  would  go  to 
Derry,  or  to  any  station  on  the  Derry  line  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  but  they  would  not  go  to 
the  Northern  Counties  line  at  the  same  rate,  because 
the  break  at  Belfast  would  prevent  that. 

6481.  I wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  a 
through  rate  from  any  place  to  any  place  in  Ireland, 
like  the  parcels  post  ? — We  have  not  got  that. 

6482.  Probably  you  would  not  object  to  give  us  in 
writing  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which  you  have 
with  the  railway  companies  ? — In  order  to  make  it 


portant  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  trade.  In  more  distinct  I will  put  it  into  writing. 

England  the  carriage  of  every  parcel  sent  from  London  • 6483.  Have  you  written  agreements  with  them  ?— 

is  charged  separately,  and  in  general  it  is  paid  by  the  No,  the  accounts  are  settled  every  week,  and  there 
receiver.  We  are  allowed  to  put  all  our  newspaper  is  no  special  agreement  with  them.  I mean  they 
parcels  on  to  the  scale,  and  to  take  the  gross  weight,  would,  do  the  same  thing  for  anybody  else.  It  is  a 
and  we  pay  on  the  gross  weight  a halfpenny  a long-standing  custom  which  takes  the  place  of  an 
pound  to  the  railway  company  over  the  whole  of  agreement. 

Ireland,  without  reference  to  distance  and  without  6484.  Mr.  Barry. — You  said  the  arrangement  would 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  parcel.  Now,  with  regard  not  apply  to  a place  like  Coleraine — what  happens 
to  distance,  it  is  obvious  that  gives  a very  great  ad-  with  regard  to  parcels  to  Coleraine? — Coleraine  would 
vantage  in  sending  long  distances  in  Ireland.  It  has  be  served  with  newspapers  from  Belfast, 
not  only  the  advantage  in  reducing  the  cost  of  car-  6485.  Take  some  place  to  which  you  send,  and 
riage  long  distances,  but  it  has  this  great  advantage,  where  you  have  a break,  like  you  have  at  Coleraine  i 
that  it  enables  small  parcels  to  be  sent.  An  agent  — Cork  is  the  best  instance,  because  we  do  send  pan 
who  takes  perhaps  only  a few  shillings’  worth  of  cels  to  Bandon,  Kinsale,  and  all  along  that  line,  and 
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it  is  a <*reat  inconvenience  to  our  agents  on  those  lines 
they  have  to  pay  carriage  from  Cork. 

G48G.  Do  they  pay  \d.  per  pound,  or  how  much 
do  they  pay? — We  don’t  know  what  they  pay.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  a low  rate.  But  we  only  pay  as 
far  as  Cork. 

G487.  Supposing  you  had  a central  depot  at  Cork, 
and  you  sent  on  from  Cork  to  those  other  places, 
would  you  be  allowed  to  weigh  your  parcels  together 
in  bulk  for  the  carriage  on  from  Cork  ? — That  would 
depend  upon  the  arrangement.  Taking  the  case  of 
Belfast,  where,  as  I have  said,  we  have  a branch 
house  we  don’t  weigh  in  bulk  going  out  from  Belfast 
on  this  line ; we  only  weigh  in  bulk  going  out  from 
Dublin.  But,  of  course,  that  is  the  most  important 
part  of  our  trade. 

G488.  Mr.  Pirn. — I suppose  your  agents  collect  the 
parcels  at  the  railway  stations  ; the  Railway  Company 
do  not  deliver  them  ? — The  agents  to  whom  the  parcels 
are  sent  collect  them ; they  come  to  meet  the  trains. 
I ought  to  add  that  the  through  rate  covers  the 
charge  of  different  Companies  where  the  lines  are 
in  connexion.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  the  \d.  per  pound 
carries  to  any  station  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  line,  although  the  parcels  have  to  be 
transferred  at  Limerick  J unction.  There  is  a break 
also  at  Lismore.  In  fact  the  railway  going  out  of 
Cork,  the  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Lismore,  and 
the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties,  are 
the  only  three  railways  to  which  we  have  not  got  a 
through  rate.  And  with  regard  to  the  two  latter 
they  really  run  to  such  unimportant  places  that  the 
thing  has  never  reached  any  great  proportions,  and  I 
1 would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  if  the  thing  were  of 
sufficient  importance  we  could  not,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Companies,  get  the  through  rate  extended. 
But  the  thing  being  so  trifling,  and  those  lines  hav- 
ing being  opened  only  comparatively  recently,  we 
have  not  pressed  for  it. 

6489.  The  Chairman . — In  sending  these  newspapers 
do  you  make  up  single  papers  addressed  to  individuals  ? 
—No;  they  are  all  sent  to  agents.  They  are  not  sent 
to  the  public  at  all.  I ought  to  state  that  the 
Railway  Companies  have  always  been  very  ready  to 
meet  us  in  our  arrangements. 

6490.  As  regards  your  book  trade,  I suppose  you 

have  the  bookstalls  on  the  Irish  railways  ? — Yes ; and 
I should  mention  that  the  arrangement  I have  stated 
applies  to  books  as  well  as  newspapers.  The  way  it 
is  worked  is  this : small  parcels  of  magazines,  which  it 
is  very  important  to  deliver  promptly,  may  be  thrown 
in  and  weighed  with  the  newspapers.  Where  we  send 
books  under  a special  docket  we  have  the  advantage 
of  the  a pound  rate,  irrespective  of  distance,  but  each 

parcel  has  to  be  separately  booked. 

6491.  As  regards  “returns,”  do  they  come  back  free  1 

All  those  parcels  that  I have  been  talking  about  are 

Bent  to  agents,  and  none  of  them  come  back  again.  They 
are  not  sent  out  “ on  sale  ” at  all 

6492.  You  are  aware  that  in  England  newspaper’s 
jire  sent  back  in  that  way  ? — Yes ; and  they  would  be 
nere>  supposing  a parcel  were  sent  in  error  to  an 
agent. 

6493.  But  I mean  there  is  a return  of  unsold  news- 
paper’s?—We  are  not  talking  now  of  bookstalls  of 
course. 


6494.  No ; I am  speaking  of  newspapers  sent  t 
agents  “ on  sale  or  return  ’’?— Yes. 

6495.  Would  they  come  back  free  ? — No.  I don 
link  so.  They  do  in  some  cases.  I don’t  know  whs 

rl'f  lmif°rm  rule  is-  They  certainly  do  charge  us  o 
urns,  but  I believe  they  do  carry  back  certain  pai 
<-e  s tree.  As,  however,  we  don’t  want  the  privileg 
, , returns,  we  have  never  cared  to  seek  to  e: 
on  sale  & ^ecause  we  do  n°b  send  newspapers  ou 

6496.  Tour  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  your  ow 


trade — not  with  regard  to  trade  generally? — No  ; my  April  20, 1887 
knowledge  of  trade  generally  simply  comes  from  my  RIr  C)larje3 
having  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and  studied  it  Eason,  Junior, 
to  some  extent. 

6497.  Mr.  Barry. — Can  you  tell  us  how  your  ar- 
rangement differs  from  the  arrangement  in  England  ? 

— Supposing  we  have  three  agents  in  Cork,  one  getting 
a parcel  of  20  lbs.  weight,  and  another  getting  a par- 
cel which  would  weigh  only  7 lbs.,  and  another  getting 
a parcel  which  would  weigh  only  3 lbs.,  in  England 
those  three  parcels  would  be  sent,  and  the  carriage  of 
them  would  be  collected  from  the  agents  in  Cork,  and 
the  agents  in  Cork,  according  to  the  English  system, 
would  have  to  pay  according  to  the  distance,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  weight.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
man  who  had  the  3 lb.  parcel  would  have  to  pay  much 
more  in  proportion  than  the  man  who  had  the  20  lb. 
parcel.  With  us  we  include  the  carriage  in  the  price 
of  the  newspaper,  and  the  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
paper  is  calculated  to  the  agent  strictly  at  a halfpenny 
a pound,  so  that  the  large  agent  gets  no  advantage 
over  the  small. 

6498.  The  Chairman. — It  is  not  worth  while  going 
into  comparison  between  England  and  Ireland,  but  I 
think  probably  you  are  a little  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  that  prevails  in  England.  I think 
it  is  much  the  same  as  you  describe  your  arrange- 
ment here  to  be  ? — No  doubt  the  system  differs  to  some 
extent  on  different  lines,  but  I have  always  understood 
that  in  England  they  were  not  allowed  to  weigh  in 
bulk.  I know  that  W.  H.  Smith  & Son’s  arrange- 
ments are  not  uniform  with  the  different  Companies.. 

I know,  for  instance,  that  with  regard  to  the  London 
and  North  Western,  which  is  the  Company  we  deal 
with  for  England,  we  have  to  weigh  our  parcels  in  a 
very  different  way  from  what  we  do  here. 

6499.  Mr.  Barry. — Still  I suppose  we  may  take  it 
that  you  think  the  arrangements  in  this  respect  in 
Ireland  are  superior  to  those  that  prevail  in  England  ? 

— I don’t  want  to  say  that ; but  what  I can  quite  say 
is  this,  that  this  arrangement  is  very  valuable  to  us  in 
Ireland,  and  if  they  have  it  in  England  also  so  much, 
the  better.  Certainly  our  trade  could  never  have 
been  developed  in  the  way  that  it  has  been  if  we  had 
not  had  that  privilege.  In  the  North,  where  we  do 
not  work  under  that  system,  I know  agents  who  get 
only  two  or  three  parcels  a week,  whereas  they  would 
get  a parcel  every  day  from  Dublin  under  the  other 
system. 

1500.  Then  you  think  the  Irish  railways  in  this 
respect  are  quite  abreast  of  the  times  ? — I have  always 
found  them  ready  to  receive  any  suggestions  or  to 
adapt  themselves  to  any  requirements  that  our  trade- 
needs,  and  I may  say  that  I have  found  them  quite 
satisfactory.  I would  not  be  afraid  to  go  before  them 
with  any  claim  for  further  concessions  that  our  trade 
might  require,  for  I should  go  with  the  conviction 
that  they  would  entertain  the  claim,  and  give  it  proper 
attention. 

6501.  Are  you  the  chief  agents  for  the  sale  of  news- 
papers in  Ireland? — As  regards  Dublin,  we  are  prac- 
tically the  only  wholesale  agents.  Of  course,  there  are 
agents  established  in  Ireland  who  get  parcels  direct 
from  London,  and  there  may  be  some  one  in  Dublin 
who  may  send  a few  parcels  to  the  country  ; but  prac- 
tically we  are  the  only  agents  who  receive  papers  of 
all  kinds  from  England  and  make  them  up  again — 
periodicals,  weeklies,  dailies,  everything.  In  Belfast 
there  are  other  agents  who  do  this,  but  in  Dublin  I 
think  we  are  about  the  only  ones. 

6502.  Do  you  think  the  arrangementwhich  you  have 
is  enjoyed  by  all  the  other  agents  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
it  is  offered  to  them,  for  the  arrangement  is  perfectly 
well  known,  and  that  applies  also  to  our  library  books 
— our  arrangement  is  certainly  enjoyed  by  all  the  other 
libraries. 

6503.  The  Chairman. — You  have  bookstalls  upon 
the  pi’incipal  railways  in  Ireland,  I believe? — We 
have  them  upon  all  the  railways  in  Ireland, 
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Jprii  20  1887.  with  this  exception,  that  there  are  a couple  of  book- 
— stalls  on  the  County  Down  Railway  which  have  been 
Mr.  Charles  0penec[  ]jy  a local  man,  which  we  did  not  think  wprth 
bason  Junior.  openin„  t]ie  company  made  an  arrangement  with 
him.  But  we  have  the  contract  with  the  County 
Down  Railway  all  the  same. 

6504.  With  regard  to  question  No.  2,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  smaller  railways  should  be  amalga- 
mated with  the  adjoining  main  lines  ? — Yes.  In  the 
case  of  our  Cork  business  we  feel  distinctly  the  disad- 
vantage arising  from  the  want  of  one  system  and  one 
management.  I allude  to  the  little  group  of  railways 
starting  from  Cork — the  Cork  and  Bandon,  Cork 
and  Macroom,  and  the  Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage ; 
but  my  observation  principally  applies  to  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  Railway-. 

6505.  Have  you  studied  the  question  (with  regard 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland)  of  what  amalgamations  should 
be  in  your  judgment  carried  out? — Well,  I have  some 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  My  idea  is  that  there  is  no 
practical  scheme  that  one  could  recommend  at  the 
present  moment  for  amalgamation  of  the  whole  of  the 
railways  of  Ireland  into  one  system.  I should  not  be 
prepared  to  recommend  that  at  all.  Neither  should 
I be  prepared  to  recommend  the  handing  of  them  over 
to  the  State. 

6506.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  handing  them  over 
bo  the  State? — No ; I am  not. 

6507.  But  could  notan  amalgamation  on  a large 
scale  be  effected  without  the  property  being  handed 
over  to  the  State? — I dare  say  it  could,  but  I should 
not  be  inclined  to  support  that  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  a greater  amount  of  State  control  than  has 
ever  been  granted  yet.  If  such  amalgamation  could 
be  combined  with  some  more  efficient  system  with 
reference  to  the  examination  of  rates,  such  as  I have 
referred  to  elsewhere  with  reference  to  the  American 
railways,  I should  be  prepared  to  consider  any  scheme 
that  might  be  proposed.  But  I think  the  competition 
already  existing  between  the  railways,  small  though 
it  may  be,  is  decidedly  effective ; and  that  would  be 
lost  by  amalgamation  unless  some  additional  security 
were  given  over  and  above  anything  that  has  yet  been 
proposed. 

6508.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  advocate  an  amal- 
gamation in  case  there  should  be  provided  a system 
of  Government  control  sufficiently  strong  and  exten- 
sive to  control  the  rates  and  charges  ? — I should  cer- 
tainly be  prepared  then  to  assent  to  a much  larger 
scheme  of  amalgamation  than  I could  otherwise  have 
recommended.  Take  the  case  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway.  I should  not  be  inclined  to  favour 
an  amalgamation  under  the  present  state  of  railway 
law  at  all  between  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  and 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  because  they  are 
competitors.  But  if  there  was  a proper  scheme,  so 
that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  would  not  have 
the  power  of  making  rates  entirely  at  its  own  will, 
and  so  that  the  public  would  have  some  more  efficient 
method  of  bringing  their  case  before  the  company  or 
before  the  authorities,  I feel  sure  that  the  country 
would  be  benefited  by  an  amalgamation. 

6509.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Ireland, 
there  is  about  2,500  miles? — Yes. 

6510.  And  they  are  at  present  divided  into  up- 
wards of  forty  companies  1— Yes  j but  that  does  not 
represent  forty  managements. 

6511.  No  ; but  it  represents  almost  an  equal  number, 
of  Boards 'of  'Directors?— It  does ; but  I don’t  think 
the  mere  payments  that  go  . to  those  directors  would 
represent  any.  large  percentage  on  the  trade  of  the 

, country. 

. Q512.  Are  you  aware  that  the  mileage  of  the  system 
of  the  Great  Western  of  England  is,  greater ; than-  the. 
whole  of  the  mileage  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  ?— Of 
course  I am  quite  willing  to.  admit  that  fact, 

, 1 6513.  And  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  Great. 
Western  Company  are  more  than  double  the  receipts , 


of  all  the  railways  in  Ireland  put  together?'-—  yes  I 
am  aware  of  that. 

6514.  Do  you  know  of  any  objections  that  hare 
arisen  as  the  result  of  the  ,various  amalgamations  of 
the  Great  Western  Company  of  England? — N0 ■ I 
have  no  doubt  they  have  been  highly  beneficial. 

6515.  And,  further,  that  instead  of  having  from  300 
to  400  directors,  there  are  now  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
directors  only  ? — Yes,  but  I would  say  in  reference  to 
that  that  we  must  remember  the  relations  between 
the  Great  Western  of  England  and  the  public  are  not 
in  a stable  condition  at  the  present  moment. 

6516.  Why? — Because,  as  you  are  aware,  there  is 
a Bill  before  Parliament  for  the  better  regulation  of 
railways  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a feeling 
of  satisfaction  with  the  existing  rates  and  regulations 
when  there  is  a s’trong  demand  for  legislation  upon  the 
subject. 

6517.  Does  not  that  feeling  apply  to  the  country 
generally  whether  it  be  in  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland! 
—Certainly. 

6518.  Then  that  is  a general  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  public  applying  to  . railways  in  the  aggregate  I— 
Yes.  But  the  result  of  it  is  this — that  while  we  admit 
the  difficulties  that  exist  in  Ireland,  we  do  not  think 
that  we  shall  get  over  them  by  adopting  the  English 
system,  because  we  find  that  there  are  difficulties 
existing  in  England  as  well. 

6519.  But  I presume  this  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
for  the  regulation  of  rates  and  charges  would  apply  to 
Ireland  as  well  as  England,  would  it  not  ? — I presume 
that  it  would. 

6520.  And  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  giving  the  Railway  Commissioners 
more  power  ?— Yes.  But  T am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  that  will  be  of  any  use  at  all. 

6521.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  will  not 
be  of  use  ? — Nor  am  I prepared  to  say  that  it  will  not 
be,  nor  that  it  will  ever  be  passed.  I may  say  that 
I have  studied  the  question  a great  deal,  and  that  in 
the  main  I take  the  side  of  the  Railway  Companies, 
I am  rather  in  favour  of  Railway  Companies  as  against 
the  general  public  in  the  matter.  That  arises  partly 
no  doubt  from  my  association  with  Railway  companies, 
I simply  think  that  something  must  be  done  and  should 
be  done  to  meet  public  opinion  in  the  matter ; but  my 
idea  is  that  the  public  wants  instruction  upon  the 
subject. 

6522.  That  is  a totally  different  question.  I want 
to  get  your  opinion  as  a practical  man,  conversant 
with  the  railway  systems  of  Ireland,  as  to  what  you 
think  would  be  the  best  plan  for  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  here,  with  a view  to  satisfying 
the  public,  and  also  With  a view  to  ensuring  those 
reasonable  extensions  which  the  public  have  a right 
to  require  of  Railway  Companies?— Well,  all  I am 
inclined  to  say  at  present  is  that  I would  try  and 
bring  about  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  lines  at  once 
— that  is  such  as  the  imall  lines  running  out  of  Cork.  I 
would  then  try  by  the  experience  of  how  these  amalga- 
mations were  carried  out,  to  see  if  an  agreement  could 
be  come  to  without  any  conipulsory  Act,  which  would 
be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  but  which  still  would 
be  a voluntary  agreement  between,  for  instance,  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick. 

6523.  Let  us  go  step  by  step.  Then  you  do  not 
object  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  companies 
with  the  larger  ? — I do  not. 

6524.  And  if  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  companies 

and  to  the  public  you  would  not  object  to  take  a fresh 
step  by  amalgamating  some  of  the  larger  companies! 
— No.  But  the  moment-  you:  touched  the  larger 
companies  the  two  things  would  go  upon  different 
footings.  . . 

6425.  Assuming  that  your  amalgamation  of  t e 
smaller  companies  with  the  larger  ones  was  satisfactory 
to  the  .companies,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  Government, 
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that  would  be  satisfactory  to  you  also  ?— ' The  governing, 
fact  is  the  question  of  rates.  With  regard  to  amalgama- 
ting the  Great  Southern  and  W estern  with  the  Cork  and 
Jandon  for  example,  I say  that  we  have  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  a practical  assurance  that  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company,  if 
they  had  the  Cork  and  Bandon  amalgamated  with 
them,  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  general  public 
than  the  rates  at  present  in  existence ; but  we  have  not 
a similar  assurance  upon  that  subject  if  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  were  to  amalgamate  with  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick. 

6526.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  you  were 
assured  of  that,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  amalga- 
mate say  even  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  ? — Yes,  if  we  had  a 
scheme  by  which  the  rates  might  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  so  that  the  rights  of  the  public  might  be 
preserved. 

6527.  Then  you  think  that  the  Government 
should  have  sufficient  control  to  prevent  an  unreason- 
able exercise  of  the  powers  of  charging  ? — Yes ; but  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  such  control  as  the  Government 
exercises  at  present  in  England,  because  I do  not 
think  that  is  sufficient. 

6528.  There  is  no  control  at  present ; but  assuming 
that  there  would  be  proper  control,  you  then  would 
consider,  if  I understand  you  rightly,  that  the  amalga- 
mation would  be  desirable  ? — Desirable,  and  certainly 
beneficial. 

6529.  Then  if  that  worked  satisfactorily  would  it 
I not  be  equally  desirable  to  extend  that  amalgamation 

to  three  or  four  of  the  larger  companies  ? — Not  quite 
so.  Because,  taking  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  Great  Southern  and  Western — they  do  not  cover 
the  same  ground  at  all,  and  I see  very  little  saving 
beyond  the  mere  salaries  of  the  Directors.  I don’t 
fancy  that  the  mere  question  of  “ one  mind  ” is  so 
important.  I am  not  so  very  fond  of  aggregating 
many  businesses  into  one  large  business ; and  I am 
not  satisfied  that  the  South  of  Ireland  would  be  better 
served,  merely  because  one  man  was  paid  a very  large 
salary  to  manage  both  the  South  and  the  North. 

6530.  I take  this  map  of  Irish  railways,  and  looking 
from  the  North  to  the  South  I find  that  you  cannot 
possibly  get,  without  passing  over  three,  four,  five,  or, 
in  some  instances,  six  systems,  from  one  part  to  the 
other.  Supposing  for  instance  a man  wants  to  go 
from  the  extreme  North  of  Ireland  to  the  extreme 
South,  how  is  he  to  get,  without  passing  over  several 
systems? — With  regard  to  that  you  have  to  consider 
the  amount  of  traffic  and  the  direction  in  which  it 
naturally  runs.  And  if  you  have  95  per  cent,  of  the 
traffic  running  in  certain  natural  directions,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  make  a large  change  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  remaining  5 per  cent,  of  traffic 
which  happens  to  run  across. 

6531.  But,  perhaps,  that  five  per  cent,  remains  only 
five  per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  that 
exist  in  getting  across? — My  opinion  is  this,  that  with 
regard  to  a person  going  from  north  to  south  the  great 
attraction  is  not  business,  but  pleasure.  Take  the 
case  of  passengers  wanting  to  get  from  Donegal  to 
Ferry,  it  would  be  tourist  traffic  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

6532.  That  is  under  existing  circumstances? — 
Under  any  possible  circumstances.  If  you  know  the 
position  of  the  coal  fields  and  the  position  of  the  iron 
mines  of  a country,  you  know  that  there  will  be  traffic 
between  the  coal  and  the  iron ; but  there  is  no  need  to 
trouble  about  the  rates  for  coal  and  iron  between,  for 
example,  Kent  and  Cornwall. 

^ 6533.  No,  because  there  is  no  coal  or  iron  in  either 
Kent  or  Cornwall? — Nor  are  there  any  tourists  in  the 
case  that  I have  supposed,  going  from  Donegal  to 
Kerry . On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  obvious  advan- 
ce in  a manager,  in  Dublin,  having  under  his  control 
the  whole  of  the  railways  of  the  South,  because  he  is 
able  to  work  all  the  systems,  and  he  can  work  them 


one  . into  the  other.  If  lie  has  the  Waterford  and  Jprilio,  issr. 
Limerick,  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  and  the  Mr  cfiihles 
Waterford  and  Central  Ireland,  he  can  harmonise  all  Eason,  Junior, 
his  trains,  instead  of  having  them  jostling  with  one 
another  in  the  way  that  they  are  now  ; but  I say  that- 
he  gets  no  additional  advantage  or  facility  if  lie  is  able 
to  include  the  North. 

6534.  Have  you  considered  the  large  amalgamations 
that  have  taken  place  in  England,  say  on  the  London 
and  North  Western  system,  and  the  advantages  that 
have  thereby  been  conferred,  not  only  upon  the  travel- 
ling public,  but  also  in  the  conveyance  of-  goods,  so 
that,  whereas  the  London  and  North  Western  was 
formerly  a local  line,  it  now  extends  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  nearly.  Have  you  studied  the  growth 
of  the  North  Western  traffic  for  the  last;  few  years,  in 
consequenceof  the  facilities  thus  given  by  amalgamation? 

— I have  studied  that  a little,  but  I am  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  condition  of  English  railways ; I 
don’t  know  that  they  are  in  a sound  condition  finan- 
cially', either  for  themselves  or  for  the  general  public — 

I am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  they  are. 

6535.  Have  you  gone  into  the  financial  position  of 
the  English  railways?— I studied  the  accounts  for  a 
series  of  years  very  closely,  although  I have  not  done 
so  of  late  years.  But  you  may  remember  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1876,  and 
subsequent  articles  by  a Mr.  Conder,  an  engmeer.  You 
may  also  remember  a book  that  was  published  by  Mr, 

Fleming,  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Bail  way. 

Those  works  were  all  studied  by  me  -very  closely  at 
the  time  they  came  out,  and  it  was  then  that  I took 
up  the  study  of  these  figures,  and  compiled  my  returns. 

6536.  Did  you  compile  your  returns  from  those 
articles  ?— I compiled  them  from  the  Blue  Books.  Mr. . 

Conder’s  work  consisted  only  of  arguments,  not  returns. 

Then,  again,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  other 

day,  there  is  another  article  summing  up  the  question,  ( 

in  connection  with  Mr.  Jeens’  book  on  “Railway 
Problems.” 

6537.  But  are  not  all  these  mere  expressions  of 
opinion,  and  not  matters  of  fact,  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  companies’  accounts? — No  doubt  they  are. 

6538.  Would  you,  for  instance,  place  implicit  con- 

fidence in  Mr.  Condor’s  judgment,  as  regards  the 
general  railway  system  of  England? — No.  I don’t 

know  that  he  is  in  a position  to  judge ; but  he  certainly 
does  put  forward  certain  views  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
reasonable.  For  instance,  he  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  question  of  variety  of  speed,  as  increasing  the 
cost  of  railway  working,  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling. 

Those  seem  to  me  to  be  (judging  in  the  ordinary  way) 
ideas  which  are  plausible  and  reasonable. 

6539.  Then,  practically,  you  have  based  your 
opinions  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  railways 
of  England  upon  the  articles  that  you  have  mentioned? 

—No,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  me  to  say  that.  That 
is  only  one  side  of  the  question. 

6540.  Mr.  Barry. — I understood  you  to  say  that 
you -took  your  figures  from  the  Blue  Book  ? — Always ; 
and  I have  always  been  acquainted  with  railway 
management  and  railway  people,  and  have  looked 
anxiously  to  see  the  railway  side  of  the  case. 

6541.  The  Chairman. — Then  do  you  say  that  your 
opinion  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  English 
railways  is  based  upon  the  Blue  Book? — The  very 
basis  of  Mr.  Conder’s  charge  against  the  English  rail- 
ways is  that  the  Blue  Books  do  not  reveal  the  facts. 

There  are  certain  facts  given  by  the  returns  of  Ameri- 
can and  New  South  Wales  and  Indian  railways,  witli 
regard  to  the  cost  of  working  the  different  kinds  of 
traffic,  which  are  not  attempted  to  be  given  in  our 
Blue  Books  at  all. 

6542.  But  the  general;  result  of  this  Blue  Book  does 
not  bear  out  your  statement  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  English  railways  is  not.  satis- 
factory ? — Well,  I take  up  rather  a sceptical  position 
than  a dogmatic  position  about  it.  What  I say  is  this 
— when  you  hold  up  English  railways  to  me  and  ask 
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mo  would  not  I like  the  Irish  railways  to  be  brought 
into  a similar  position,  I answer  that  I am  not  satisfied 
that  the  English  railways  themselves  are  in  a sound  or 
satisfactory  position. 

6543.  But  I have  not  expressed  such  an  opinion  as 
you  suggest? — Is  not  that  your  line  of  argument. 
Have  you  not  said — “ Look  at  what  has  been  achieved 
by  the  London  and  North  Western  in  England”  ? 

6544.  I am  speaking  of  amalgamation,  and  I think 
you  are  confounding  the  question  of  amalgamation 
with  the  question  of  financial  position.  My  question 
as  regards  amalgamation  had  a totally  different  object 
in  view.  I asked  you,  if  amalgamations  in  England 
have  not  resulted  in  considerable  benefit  to  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  enabled  thereby  to  travel  through, 
to  book  through,  or  to  send  their  goods  through,  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  with  greater 
facility  than  they  could  when  the  lines  were  all 
separate  and  distinct? — I admit  that;  but  it  is  not 
fair  in  considering  the  result  of  any  measure  to  con- 
sider only  one  part  of  those  results.  It  is  the  total 
result  that  you  must  look  at,  and  if  another  result  of 
these  amalgamations  has  been  that  the  system  is  not 
in  a satisfactory  financial  condition — if  the  capital 
value  of  the  property  is  deteriorating — it  will 
ultimately  be  found  that  the  thing  is  not  so  beneficial 
as  it  looks  now. 

6545.  But  has  not  the  result  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Midland  system  and  of  the  North-Western 
system  been  that  the  dividends  paid  by  those  companies 
are  much  higher  in  the  aggregate  than  they  were  in 
their  separate  corporate  capacities  ?— -They  are  not 
higher  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

6546.  But  all  the  amalgamations  were  effected  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  and  of  course  the  trade  of  the 
country  has  been  very  bad  for  the  last  few  years. 
What  I put  to  you  as  a practical  result  is  this — are 
not  the  dividends  of  the  North-Western,  for  instance, 
higher  even  now  than  they  were  separately  before 
these  amalgamations  took  place? — I don’t  think  you 
can  compare  them,  and  even  the  North-Western  has 
not  yet  reached  the  steady  7-i-  percent,  that  was  hoped 
for  three  years  ago. 

6547.  Do  not  let  us  confuse  the  condition  of  things 
three  years  ago  with  the  result  of  the  amalgamation 
which  took  place  many  years  ago.  In  studying  this 
question,  would  you  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
think  that  a divorce  bill  should  be  brought  in,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  to  clis-amalgamate  the  English 
railways  ?— Oh,  not  at  all.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  amalgamations  in  England  to 
the  public;  but  I only  want  it  not  to  be  used  as  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  amalgamations  in 
Ireland,  as  if  it  had  not  other  results  as  well. 

6548.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  you  know  who  Mr. 
Conder  is,  or  what  his  connection  with  railways  has 
been? — Not  a bit,  and  therefore  he  is  simply  Mr. 
A.  I have  never  seen  his  ideas  grappled  with. 
I did  not  take  this  subject  up  as  a trader.  I have 
studied  it  simply  as  a statistician,  and  made  use  of  my 
ordinary  skill  in  considering  the  arguments. 

6549.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  you  be  disposed  to  think 
that  these  companies  would  have  been  in  a sounder 
financial  condition  if  they  had  not  amalgamated  ? — 
No,  because  I think  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  indivi- 
dual companies  would  have  pursued  a wrong  financial 
policy.  I do  not  attribute  the  wrong  financial  policy 
in  any  way  to  the  amalgamation. 

6550.  The  Chairman.—  In  what  respect  do  you 
consider  there  has  been  a wrong  financial  policy  ? — I 
think  they  have  overloaded  their  capital  account. 

6551.  In  what  way  ? — It  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Conder’s  arguments,  and  other  argu- 
ments as  regards  the  cost  of  mineral  traffic.  I know 
you  attach  great  importance  to  that  as  an  important 
element  in  the  total  profits  of  a railway  company  ; 
but  his  argument  is  very  plausible  upon  that.  He 
says  the  raw  material  could  be  carried  far  more  cheaply 


by  the  canals’;  that  in  order  to  get  that  traffic  the 
railway  companies  have  doubled,  trebled,  and  quad- 
rupled  their  lines,  and  have  incurred  enormous 
expense  for  sidings  and  other  things ; and  that  they 
cannot  get  up  the  rates  to  remuneratively  earn  the 
interest  on  that  capital. 

6552.  That  is  Mr.  Conder’s  opinion? — Yes. 

6553.  Have  you  studied  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  traffic  on  the  large  English  railways  ? 
— I do  not  say  mineral  traffic  is  unprofitable,  but  I have 
had  put  before  me  certain  statements  tending  to  show 
that  it  is  unprofitable,  and  I have  no  corresponding 
statements  to  show  that  it  is  profitable. 

6554.  Take  that  last  remark  of  yours,  that  you 
have  nothing  before  you  to  show  that  the  mineral' 
traffic  is  profitable,  I again  ask  you — have  you  studied 
the  half-yearly  accounts  of  the  railway  companies?— 
Yes,  every  half  year. 

6555.  Have  you  looked  at  the  receipts  for  minerals 
on  those  accounts  ? — Railway  managers  admit  that 
they  do  not  know  the  actual  cost. 

6556.  Are  you  aware  that  the  mineral  receipts 
upon  the  Midland  Railway  cover  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  working  expenses  ? — I have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  are  the  expenses  incurred;  but, 
supposing  it  covers  three-fourths,  and  supposing  it 
involves  the  expenditure  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
those  receipts,  I have  no  means  of  telling  what  is 
the  profit  on  the  carriage  of  a ton  of  minerals. 

6557.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Midland  dividends, 
until  the  recent  years  of  great  trade  depression,  have 
gradually  increased  since  the  development,  of  the 
mineral  traffic  first  commenced,  from  about  3|  per 
cent,  to  about  6 and  even  7 per  cent. — does  that  show 
financial  failure  as  regards  minerals  ? — With  regard  to 
financial  failure  take  the  last  ten  years— the  Midland 
dividend  has  not  increased  during  tlie  last  tea 
years. 

6558.  Simply  because  they  have  been  years  of  grad 
depression  ? — I have  no  proof  that  the  next  ten  years 
are  going  to  be  any  better. 

6559.  Mr.  Barry— I believe  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  also  with  the 
north  of  Ireland  railway  systems? — Yes,  1 have 
studied  the  accounts  of  all  the  main  companies.  I 
have  dealt  with  them  all,  and  I have  travelled  over 
them  all. 

6560.  Does  your  experience  lie  more  to  the  south 
or  more  to  the  north? — Our  business  is  larger  in  the 
south,  and  that  is  the  only  difference.  We  have  a 
house  in  Belfast,  and  I have  constantly  to  go  there. 

6561.  You  said  that  the  competition  of  the  "Water- 
ford and  Limerick  was  of  value  as  between  them  and 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western? — Yes. 

6562.  Between  what  points  ? — Between  all  points 
that  can  be  reached  between  Limerick  and  Water- 
ford by  steamer  with  England  direct,  and  then  by 
railway. 

6563.  Do  you  mean  competition  for  traffic  with 
England  ? — Yes. 

6564.  Not  among  the  different  towns  of  Ireland?— 
Well,  to  some  extent  it  exists  with  regard  to  towns  m 
Ireland.  Take,  for  instance,  Limerick  itself.  There 
is  effective  competition  between  Limerick  and  Dublin, 
because  the  Great  Southern  can  take  it  down  to 
Charleville  on  their  own  line,  and  then  to  Dublin. 

6565.  That  is  between  Limerick  and  Dublin  ?- 


6566.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  other  place? 
ake  Kilkenny.  That  is  a case,  but  that  is  not  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick — that  is  Waterford  an 
entral.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  effective  compe- 
tion  at  Kilkenny  between  Great  Southern  rates 
ad  the  Waterford  and  Central  of  Ireland  Company. 

6567.  Do  you  mean  between  Kilkenny  and  Water- 
ed?—The  rates  from  Kilkenny  and  Dublin  are  m- 
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fluenced  by  the  fact  that  they  can  come  in  by  sea  to 

6568.  Then  the  greater  part  of  that  competition  is 
Tiysea? — Yes. 

^ 6569.  Mr.  Pim. — The  valuable  competition  that 
you  speak  of  is  mainly  in  the  import  and  export  trade 
between  Ireland  and  England  ? — Yes. 

6570.  It  is  not  internal  trade  ? — Only  so  far  as 
merchants  in  Dublin  are  supplying  the  towns  in  Ire- 

^6570.  Mr.  Barry. — As  far  as  the  south  is  con- 
cerned, you  take  it  that  the  main  element  of  competi- 
tion is  in  goods  carried  on  the  sea  to  the  different 
points  served  by  the  two  companies,  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick,  and  the  Great  Southern  ?— Yes. 

6571.  Now,  would  you  go  up  to  the  north  and  tell 
ns  where  the  chief  points  of  competition  exist1? — It. 
is  a question  of  export  and  import.  Glasgow  sends 
to  Derry  and  Glasgow  sends  to  Belfast,  ana  there  is 
a very  fierce  competition.  All  the  rates  in  Ulster 
are  affected  by  the  fact  that  goods  can  come  in  from 


6573.  That  would  be  between  the  Great  Northern 
Company  and  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties?— 
Well  it  would  affect  the  rates  from  Dublin  to  such 
■towns  as  Enniskillen  and  Clones  and  all  those  places. 
Goods  to  Enniskillen  may  come  either  from  Dublin 
via  Dundalk — they  may  come  by  steamer  to  Dundalk 
and  then  to  Enniskillen — or  they  may  come  through 
Berry  or  Belfast  to  Enniskillen. 

6574.  But  that  again  is  traffic  on  the  sea? — Yes. 

6575.  Mr.  Pim. — And  all  those  lines  are  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  • one  company — that  is  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

6576.  Mr.  Barry. — That  is  competition  arising 
mainly  upon  the  sea,  and  depending  upon  which  port 
the  goods  are  delivered  at  ? — Yes. 

6577.  Mr.  Pim. — But  it  does  not  affect  the  amal- 
gamation of  railways? — No. 

6578.  Mr.  Barry. — Can  you  show  us  any  point  of 
importance  north  of  Dublin  where  there  is  effective 
competition  between  the  Irish  towns  irrespective  of 

I competition  on  the  sea?— I think  Derry  must  be 
I benefited  by  the  existence  of  two  independent  lines 

6579.  That  is  competition  between  the  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties  Railway  and  the  Great  Northern  ? 
— Yes. 

6580.  That  would  he  both  by  Belfast  and  Derry  ? 

6581.  There  would  be  a competitive  route  both  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Counties  ? — Yes. 

6582.  Can  you  give  its  any  other  cases  of  competi- 
tion between  different  systems  of  railways  to 
different  towns  in  Ireland  ?- — I asserted  the  fact,  that 
under  the  present  arrangement  there  was  effective 
competition  between  certain  lines.  I was  referring 
specially  to  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  because  I 
know  of  that.  With  regard  to  the  north,  I know  a 
priori  there  must  be  competition  to  Deny,  but  I have 
no  practical  experience  of  it. 

6583.  The  Chairman. — Where  are  the  two  railways 
competing,  say  from  Waterford  to  any  place  in  the  in- 
terior?— From  Dublin  to  Clonmel  and  all  such  places 
on  that  line. 

6584.  But  I mean  from  Waterford — where  is  the 
competition  at  Waterford  itself,  to  where? — Take  the 
case  of  Clonmel,  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  rail- 
way. Goods  can  go  to  Clonmel  through  Dublin  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  and  by  Limerick  Junc- 
tion. 


6585.  That  is  sea  competition  between  the  steamers 
coming  to  Dublin  and  the  steamers  coming  to  Water- 
ford?—Yes. 

65S6.  But  where  is  the  competition  between  two 
railway  companies,  as  between  Waterford  and  Clonmel? 
—The  only  town  where  that  exactly  exists  is  between 
Limerick  itself  and  Waterford.  At  Waterford  you 
have  three  companies  terminating. 


6587.  Yes ; but  how  could  any  company  get  to  April  20,  1887. 
Limerick  or  Waterford  except  by  the  Limerick  and 
Waterford  line — which  way  would  they  go? — Well,  I E^0D)  j^or- 
suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rates  fixed  to  the 

towns  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  line  are  limited 
at  the  present  moment  by  the  fact  that  the  goods  can  be 
brought  in  by  sea.  I am  not  prepared  to  give  examples 
over  and  above  that. 

6588.  Would  you  disconnect  your  mind  for  the 
moment  from  the  competition  by  sea  and  confine  it  to 
the  competition  by  railways  in  Ireland? — Well,  I 
think,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  will  be  to  say,  I have 
nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject.  I know  the  other  is 
the  important  competition,  and  with  regard  to  competi- 
tion over  and  above  that  arising  from  the  sea,  I am  not 
prepared  to  quote  any  examples. 

6589.  Mr.  Barry. — I only  wanted  to  know  whether 
you  meant  beyond  file  sea  or  in  Ireland  itself.  I take  it 
you  mean  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  sea  traffic  you 
think  effective  competition  does  exist  in  Ireland? — 

Ido. 

6590.  Would  you  go  back  again  to  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  follow  out  that  question  of  competition 
beyond  the  sea — I would  ask  you  whether  we  do  not 
find  there  that  almost  all  the  towns  which  are  served 
from  Londonderry  and  Belfast,  westward  of  Lough 
Neagh,  are  in  the  hands  of  one  company,  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  ? — Yes ; I did  not  assert  that  there 
would  be  any  advantage  from  amalgamation  there. 

6591.  No ; but  that  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

6592.  And,  therefore,  the  competition  that  is  carried 
on  by  the  sea  is  carried  on  to  the  different  ports  in 
connexion  with  the  Great  Northern  Company  ? — 

Yes. 

6593.  All  westward  of  Lough  Neagh? — Yes  ; there 
is  a little  can  come  in  now  to  Enniskillen  itself.  For 
instance,  goods  coming  from  Glasgow  to  Sligo  may  go 
to  Enniskillen  by  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern 
Counties. 

6594.  Is  that  traffic  of  importance  ? — I do  not  know. 

6595.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  that  company  worked  indepen- 
dently of  the  Great  Northern  ? — It  is  worked  indepen- 
dently of  both  companies.  I think  they  have  their 
own  railway  staff  entirely. 

6596.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  it  would  not  be  wrong 
to  say  generally  that  in  Ireland  the  systems  of  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  and  the 
Great  Northern  Company  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Company  serve  districts  into  which  other 
companies  do  not  run  ? — To  a very  large  extent  that  is 
so.  Of  course  the  Midland  just  touches  the  Great 
Southern  at  Athlone. 

6597.  I mean  subject  to  some  small  qualifications 
that  is  not  an  incorrect  statement? — No;  I think 
not. 

6598.  Now,  taking  a traveller  from  Belfast  to  Cork, 
are  there  any  trains  whatever  by  which  he  can  get 
through  without  transhipping  ? — I have  no  doubt  at 
all  be  would  find  it  his  quickest  way  to  come  through 
Dublin. 

6599.  There  are  no  through  trains  whatever? — 

There  is  only  physical  connexion  by  such  a roundabout 
way  that  practically  it  is  not  available. 

6600.  Take  a man  coming  from  Londonderry  and 
wanting  to  go  to  Cork,  is  there  any  means  by  which 
he  can  go  so  readily  as  by  Dublin  ?— Dublin  is  the 
quickest  way  for  him. 

6601.  Can  you  tell  us  the  quickest  journey  the 
traveller  can  make  from  Londonderry  to  Cork  1— It  is 
very  quick  indeed  by  the  afternoon  mail.  You  leave 
Belfast  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrive  in  Dublin 
at  6.30,  and  go  on  by  the  7.45  from  Kingsbridge, 
arriving  at  Cork  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

6602.  Then  you  lose  an  hour  in  Dublin  ? — Yes ; and 
the  Derry  man  can  join  that  train  at  Portadown,  I 
t.Tiink  it  is — there  is  a train  that  runs  in  connexion 
with  that  which  brings  the  mails  up  to  Dublin. 
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/pra. 20,1887..  66  03.  . Is  there  any  other  train  in  the  day  where  the 

Mr.  Charles  connexion  is  as  good  as  that  li— No ; the  morning  train 

Eason,  junior,  would  not  bring  him  so  fast. 

6604.  And  that  route  involves  a change  in  Dublin  ? 
— Yes  ; and  my  remark . would  apply  to  that — that 
under  no  system  of  management  would  there  be  suffi- 

. eient  district  traffic  between  the  two  towns  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  organize  a system  of  trains  owing  to 
the  natural  course  of  traffic  it£  the.  country. 

6605.  I think  you  mean  there  would  be  no  traffic 
to  justify  trains  which  would-  not  come  to  Dublin? — 

; Yes. 

6606.  But  surely  the  course  of  . trade  does  not 
necessarily  entail  any  waiting  in  Dublin  ? — -Practically 
it  does.  Suppose  the  • case  of  a commercial  traveller, 
he  will  scarcely  ever  be  going  from  Belfast  to  Cork 
and  not  to  Dublin;  he  will  be  always  doing  business 
in  all  three  towns. 

6607.  Are  there  many^people  that  ever  want  to  go 
from  Londonderry  or  Belfast  to  Cork  direct? — Not 
direct  to  Cork. 

6608.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Take  some  of  the  important 
harbours — Wexford  and  Waterford,  for  instance;  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  c,omes  within  a few 
miles  of  Wexford  ? — :Ye§. 

6609.  And  then  it  is  supplemented  by  the  Dublin 
Wicklowand  Wexford  line  for  a sjbort  distance  ? — Yes. 

6610.  That  is  to  say  the  Great  Southern  runs  for 
ninety  miles,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  miles  it  is  sup- 
plemented into  Wexford  by  the  Dublin  Wicklow  and 
Wexford? — Yes. 

6611.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  great  lines  of 
railway  should  go  direct  to  the  harbours  without  small 
lines  intervening  at  the  end  of  them? — Yes,  but  one 
of  the  Companies  must  have  that  little  bit  of  line  into 
the  harbour;  and,  geographically,'!  think  it  rather 
belongs  to  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  than  to 
the  other.  It  is  the  natural  connexion  with  the  other 
lines. 

6612.  It  is  only  fifteen  miles  in  length? — The  way 
in  which  it  was  made  was  this.  The  line  was  made 
down  from  Enniseorthy  to  Wexford;  the  Great 
Southern  pushed  on ; and  then  a Company  made  the 
line  to  join  the  two  systems,  and  it  became  bank- 
rupt and  was  bought  up  at  , a low  rate  by  the  Great 
Southern. 

6613.  Mr.  Bam")/. — There  is  another  instance.  If  you 
want  to  go  from  Waterford  to  Cork  have  you  not  first 
to  go  by  the  Dungarvan  and  Lismore  line,  then  by 
the  Ferrnoy  and  Lismore,  and  then  to  get  into  the 
Great  Southern  system  ?— Well,  the  Ferrnoy  and  Lis- 
more is  not  an  independent  company  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western.  It  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  line,  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
There  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  bringing  about 
amalgamation,  owing  to  the  terms  upon  which  the 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and'  Lismore  Railway  was 
made.  There  would  he  a special  difficulty.in  carrying 
out  an  amalgamation  there. 

6614.  The  Chairman. — But  if  the  Ferrnoy  and  Lis- 
more is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Great  Southern, 
that  practically  amounts  to  amalgamation  ?— Yes,  but 
not  as  regards  the  line  from  Lismore  to  Waterford — 
there  would  be  a special  difficulty  there,  because  it  is 
a line  that  has  never  paid  its  dividend  yet,  . and 
the  guaranteed  dividend,  has  had  to  be  levied  off  the 
rates. 

6615.  Is  the  Duke  Devonshire’s  line  merely  that 
between  Lismore  and  Ferrnoy  1— It  is,  and  the  station 
at  Lismore  really  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
— it  is  his  property ; but  you  could  not  have  more 
complete  unity  of  management  than  you  have  on  that 
little  line. 

6616.  And  it  works  satisfactorily  ?— I think  so.  I 
never  heard  of  any  complaint. 

6617.  Mr.  Barry. — Haye  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  is  a demand  for  railway  extension 
in  Ireland?- — Yes,  I think  there  is  undoubtedly  a 


demand  for  railway  extensions;  and,  I think,  the  fact 
that  seventy  or  eighty  schemes  were  started  under  the 
Tramways  Act  shows  that  there  are  plenty  of  people 
willing  to  propose  extensions. 

6618.  Do  you  think  the  existing  .companies  are 
prepared  to  make  those  extensions  1~ No,  I do  not 
think  they  are. 

6619.  Has  there  been  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  existing  companies  to  make  any  extensions?— 
Yes,  very  great  reluctance. 

6620.  The  Chairman. — Have  they  opposed  such 
schemes  ? — I believe  it  is  only  a financial  reluctance 
arising  from  a belief  that  they  would  not  pay.  I d0 
not  think  there  is  any  other  opposition. 

6621.  It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  railway  com- 
panies  had  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  tramways 
into  their  districts  ? — They  may  to  some  slight  extent 
but  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  taken  any  prominent 
form— any  more  than  the  natural  objection  to  a 
competitor.  My  own  idea  as  to  how  that  should  be 
done  is  this  : The  nation,  as  a whole,  owes  a debt  to 
Ireland  on  that  matter,  on  this  ground,  that  Ireland 
is  laden,  not  altogether,  but  still  to  some  extent 
owing  to  the  fault  of  the  English  and  Scotch  people,1 
with  a very  costly  system.  Its  gauge  is  far  wider 
than  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  to  make  extensions 
nowyoumustmake  them  with  the  five  foot  three  gauge. 

6622.  Was  that  done  by  legislation  ? — By  legisla- 
tion. 

6623.  But  was  it  not  the  free  proposition  of  the 
companies  themselves  ? — Yes,  I am  prepared  to  admit 
that. 

6624.  Then  why  do  you  use  the  expression  that 
the  nation,  , as  a whole,  has  imposed  these  things  upon 
Ireland  ? — I include  Ireland  in  the  nation  as  a whole. 

I hold  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  recognize  that; 
having  made  a mistake  which  falls  heavily  on  a poor 
country,  the  nation,  as  a rich  nation,  should  come 
forward  and  say,  we  are  willing  to  assist  now  in  the 
construction  of  lines,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
making  these  new  extensions. 

6625.  But  I presume  all  the  railways  in  Ireland 
have  been  constructed  on  the  usual  principles  adopted 
in  England — parties  associate  themselves  together  and 
they  go  to  Parliament  and  get  an  Act  to  enable  them 
to  make  a railway  from  point  A to  point  B ? — Yes. 

6626.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  they  have  been 
controlled  by  Parliament  in — that  they  have  to  get 
the  ordinary  Act  of  Parliament,  similar  to  English 
railways  ? — Except  that  Parliament  at  the  beginning 
laid  down  that  the  gauge  should  be  five  feet  three; 
and  they  would  not  vary  it. 

6627.  They  would  not  allow  a break  of  gauge? — 
Yes. 

6628.  But  the  Companies  themselves  proposed  it 
first  ? — I am  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  that ; I 
daresay  they  did  not  oppose  it  at  the  time. 

6629.  Did  not  they  propose  it? — [ do  not  know. 

I am  quite  sure  that  they  did  not  oppose  it— that  it 
was  not  carried  in  their  teeth,  as  it  were. 

6630.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  you  aware  that  the  first 
railway  frbm  Dublin  to  Kingstown  was  made  on  the 
English  gauge,  -.and  was  altered  about  twenty  years 
ago  ? — Yes ; and  there  was  one  line  authorized  to  be 
made  with  the  broad  gauge,  which  had  to  be  altered  to 
the  general  gauge. 

6631.  The  Chairman. — That  was  the  will  or  caprice 
of  ihe  parties  promoting  the  Bill  ? — It  was  the  will  of 
Parliament.  But  I am  quite  sure  that  the  opinions  of 
the  Irish  directors  were  fully  considered  and  heard,  and 
I have  no  doubt  they  accepted  it. 

6632.  You  saidsomething  about  a rich  nation  having 
imposed  upon  this  part  of  the  country  an  expensive 
gauge  ? — "Well,  the  rich  nations  have  made  a mistake  in 
that. 

66.33.  But  it  was  not  the  nation  it  was  the  indivi- 
duals who  promoted  the  Bill  ? — The  individuals  were 
the  Irish  people  along  with  the  English  and  Scotch, 
and  with  the  railway  experts.  The  committee  was 
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not  an  Irish  committee;  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
not  the  act  of  the  Irish  people  alone. 

6634.  But  the  Irish  people  made  the  same  mistake 
is  was  made  in  England ; there  was  the  4 feet  8^  gauge 
'and  the  6 feet  gauge  in  England,  and  the  5 feet  3 
„ua"e  in  Ireland! — Well,  my  argument  is  this, 
that  I would  propose  that  the  Government  should 
expend  some  money  in  assisting  the  making  of 
lines  by  a free  grant,  not  like  the  Tramways  Act, 
namely,  only  to  become  available  in  case,  after  the 
line  was  made,  it  did  not  pay.  And  as.  an  argument 
for  that  I say  that  to  some  extent  the  nation . should 
recognize  that  Ireland  has  got  a too  costly  system  of 
railways, and  that  that  prevents  the  development  now, 
because  it  costs  more  than  it  would  do  to  make  new 
railways  here. 

6635.  Mr.  Abemethy. — And  the  consequence  is  that 
a lame  extent  of  Ireland  is  not  accommodated  by  rail- 
ways°at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  and  cannot  be. 

6636.  And  further  the  traffic  of  the  existing  lines 
is  limited  in  consequence  of  that  want  of  extension  ! 

6637.  Supposing  that  light  railways  are  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  these  districts, 
which  are  not  now  accommodated,  do  you  think  that 
the  railway  companies  should  assist  in  bringing  traffic 
to  their  own  lines  by  these  lines  ? — Yes  ; and  what  I 
propose  is  this — that  you  should  not  go  on  multi- 
plying lines  of  different  gauges ; but  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  say,  if  for  instance  the  Great  Southern 
will  undertake  to  supply  the  rolling  stock  and  maintain 
the  line  permanently,  we  will  undertake  to  pay  either 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  making  the  permanent 
way  in  the  first  instance. 

6638.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  studied  it  suffi- 
ciently to  propose  what  schemes  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Imperial  Government  in  that  way  ? — No  ; there 
are  three  parties  who  are  to  be  considered  in  that 
matter. 

6639.  You  have  not  considered  the  question  geogra- 
phically as  to  what  schemes  ought  to  be  carried  out! — 
ho,  certainly  not. 

6640.  Then  you  have  nc  idea  what  amount  of  money 
would  be  required  1 — The  way  I estimate  that  would 
be  this— that  the  cost  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  is 
something  like  £14,000  or  £15,000  per  mile,  capital 
cost;  and  the  co,st  for  permanent  way  alone  ought  not 
to  exceed  from  £3,000  to  £6,000,  according  to  the 
district ; and  therefore  the  Government  would  be 
able  for  a sum  of  £100,000  or  £150,000  to  make 
perhaps  twenty  miles  of  railway  a year.  . If  that 
were  gone  on  with  for  ten  years,  a very  considerable 
increase  would  take  place  in  the  total  extent  of 
railways  in  the  country ; the  people  would  be 
enormously  benefited,  and  you  would  have  the  com- 
munication permanently  established.  ,,  The  present 
schemes  may  work  for  a few  years  and  then  beqome 
unprofitable,  and  the  lines  become  derelict. 

6641.  Then  the  extent,  of  your  recommendation 
would  be  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  advance 
£100,000  or  £150,000  a year,  for  ten  years? — The 
Government  would  not  advance  a penny  unless  an 
agreement  was  fully  come  to,  so  that  you  would  have 
the  public  satisfied,  the  Company  satisfied,  and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  satisfied,  that  the  lines 
should  be  made,  before  the  Government  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  advance. 

6642.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  it  your  view  that  the  exten- 
sions, if  they  are  .made,  should  be  made  of.  tha.  Irish 
gauge  ? — Yes.  I think  it  is  so  important  not  to  have  a 
break  of.  gauge  with  fresh  carriages  and  fresh,  engines 
for  every  little  addition  to  a line. 

6643.  Then,  to  thatextent, you  thinkthatthe  efforts 
that  have  been  made  of  late  years  in,  developing  the 
three  feet  gauge  are  rather  misdirected  ?- — Yes,  I.  think 
so  except  in  certain  very  special  districts. 

6644.  And  that  unless  a very  large  saving  could  be 
shown  by  adopting  the  3 feet  gauge,  you  would  be 
disposed  to  recommend  that  the  standard  gauge  should 


be  adopted? — Yes  ; the  3 feet  gauge  seems  , to  me  April 20.  issz. 
specially  suitable  for  certain  mountainous  districts,  Charles 
and  in  other  circumstances  like  that,  which  do  not  tajull  jUDi0Cj 
occur  often  in  Ireland. 

6645.  Mr.  Abernathy.— But  if  it  is  found  that  the 
5 feet  3 gauge  is  a burden  at  present  upon  Ireland, 
passing  as  it . does  through  the  comparatively  well 
populated  districts,  how  could  you  expect  that  that, 
gauge  would  pay  in  districts . where  there  is  a sparse 
population  ? — Because  it  is  proposed  that  these  lines 
will  become  feeders  to  the  main  lines,  and  the  main 
lines  will  be  able  to  work  them  so  economically  that 
the  saving  in  working  expenses  will  more  than  cover, 
the  additional  cost  of  the  broader  gauge.  But  of 
course,  the  railway  companies  cannot  afford  to  make 
them  at  present,  because  they  would  not  pay.  I should 
like  to  mention  the  Parsonstown  and  Portumna 
line.  That  line  has  become  derelict.  I understand 
the  Great  Southern  offered  to  take  that  line 
from  the  Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners,  and 
to  work  it,  but  not  to  pay  anything  for  it;  that 
offer  was  refused.  Well,  the  Government  never  has 
got  and  never  will  get  a penny  for  that  line  now. 

But  that  is  the  sort  of  offer  that  I would  have  said 
should  have  been  accepted  ; if  they  had  taken  that  at 
the  time,  that  line  would  be  worked  in  perpetuity. 

Perhaps  the  Great  Southern  would  have,  lost  by  it, 
but  the  public  would  have  been  served. 

6646.  Mr.  Barry. — You  mean  that  the  Great 
Southern  would  have  come  under  an  obligation  to 
work  it  ? — Yes. 

. 6647.  Mr.  Pirn. — And  to  maintain  it  ? — Yes  ; and 
now  the  line  has  become  derelict. 

6648.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  this  money  should 
be  advanced  by  Government,  and  no  charge  of  any 
kind  put  on  the  locality  ? — Certainly. 

6649.  Then,  are  you  opposed  to  this  system  of 
baronial  guarantees  ?— Yes.  U nder  the  present  system 
I do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  protection  for  the 
interests  of  the  barony  and  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
so  far  as  the  Imperial  Exchequer  undertakes  to  pay 
half  the  loss.  The  present  system  favours  what  I 
would  call  projectors’  lines ; and  I am  very  glad  that 
they  failed,  because  1 think  a good  many  of  the 
lines  projected  were  projected,  not  by  people  who 
wanted  to  put  their  money  into  them,  but  by  people 
who.  wanted  to  promote  the  lines,  and  then  get  rid  of 
them.  I would  give  the  greatest  possible  assistance 
to  anybody  who  wanted  to  put  his  money  into  a line: 
but  I would  not  give  assistance  to  people  who 
want  simply  to  hand  it  over  at  a profit  to  somebody 
else. 

6650.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Do  you  know  of  any  other 
line  that  has  been  abandoned,  except  the  one  you  have 
mentioned?— No  ; I do  not  think  there  is  any  other. 

6651.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
working  of  lines  where  there  is  a break  of  gauge  in 
Ireland  ? — No. 

6652.  Mr.  Pirn.— To  .come  back  to  this  question  of 
a local  guarantee.  Do  you  object  to  it  on  principle, 
or  do  you  only  object  to  the  method  which  has 
been  adopted  for  carrying  .it  out  under  the  recent 
Tramways  Act?— I would  not  object  to  a local 
guarantee  or  contribution  similar  to  the  Imperial 
contribution,  if  a proper  provision  were  contained  to 
ensure  that  , the  lines,  were  made  in  the  right  places, 
and  that  after  they  have  been  made  they  are  really 
maintained.  If  I can  make  sure  that  the  line  will  be 
beneficial,  my  objection  to  the  guarantee  would 
disappear  to  a large  extent,  but  I.  think  it  is  lamentable 
that  the  .barony  should  be  saddled  with  that  heavy 
charge,  as  in  the',  case  of  the  Waterford,  Dungarvan 
and  Lismore  Railway. 

6653.  Mr. Barry. — Do  younot thinkthatthe  county 
does  get  some  benefit  out  of  it  ? — A few  merchants  or 
tradespeople  may,  but  I am  afraid  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants do  not.  The  farmers  and  others,  who  have  to 
pay  the  county  cess,  do  not  get  benefit  commensurate 
with  their  outlay. 
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6654.  Do  you  mean  they  would  be  better  off  if  they 
had  no  railway  and  no  tax  to  pay  ? — I do. 

6655.  Is  not  the  immediate  effect  of  making  a rail- 
way to  a district  like  that,  to  raise  the  prices  of  all 
farm  produce  ? — I suppose  it  is. 

6656.  And  especially  anything  of  a perishable 
nature  ? — I suppose  it  is,  but  everybody  has  to  pay 
the  n.tes,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  you  ought  not  to 
load  the  rates  except  with  things  of  very  great  public 
importance. 

6657.  But  if  you  think  it  is  unfair  to  tax  the  people 
in  the  locality,  who  are  to  receive  some  direct  benefit, 
how  can  you  think  it  is  fair  to  tax  the  whole  nation  ? 
— Because  you  have  the  £150,000  spread  over  the 
thirty  millions  of  taxpayers  ; and  I laid  down  at  the 
beginning  that  it  was  the  richer  country  of  the  two 
that  should  contribute  to  the  poorer  country,  and  the 
incidence  of  the  amount  would  be  very  small. 

6658.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  where  the  nation 
has  assisted  railways  in  England  ? — No. 

6659.  It  is  all  done  by  private  enterprise? — Yes. 

6660.  Why  should  not  the  same  rule  apply  here? — 
Because  one  is  a backward  country — because  if  I were 
a man  of  business,  and  had  a branch  here,  I would  do 
certain  things  in  Ireland  that  I would  not  do  in 
.England.  I look  upon  the  country  as  a whole,  although 
I do  not  believe  in  Governmental  interference,  and 
hold  strong  economic  views  upon  the  subject,  yet  it  is 
more  because  the  Government  attempts  to  benefit  the 
country  and  fails  that  I object  to  them.  If  I saw  that 
they  would  succeed  I would  not  object  to  it ; and  if 
you  could  arrange  a system  by  which  the  country 
would  really  be  benefited  by  the  railway  extensions, 
I would  be  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  a small 
amount. 

6661.  Mr.  Pirn. — Have  you  considered  the  Indian 
system  of  Government  guarantee  ? — To  some  extent 
that  seems  to  be  the  system  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  tramways  here,  but  I object  to  it  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  too  remote ; it  is  not  ensuring  that  the 
object  will  be  accomplished. 

6662.  Then  it  is  the  machinery  of  the  Act  that  you 
object  to,  not  the  principle  that  the  framers  of  the 
Act  had  in  view? — Those  who  carried  out  the  Act 
were  satisfied  if  the  barony  were  ready  to  come  forward. 
I think  if  the  barony  were  ready,  the  Treasury  guar- 
anteed it  practically  without  any  demur.  I do  not 
know  that  any  case  occurred  where  the  barony 
accepted  and  the  Treasury  refused ; but  I do  not 
think  that  afforded  any  guarantee  that  lines  would  be 
made  only  in  the  district  where  they  were  needed. 

6663.  The  Great  Northern  Company  of  Ireland 
is  now  composed  of  four  original  companies  ? — Yes. 

6664.  In  fact  six  now?— Yes. 

6665.  Had  you  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  traffic  on  that  line,  both  goods  and  passengers, 
before  this  amalgamation  took  place? — Yes. 

6666.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  are  better 
served  now  than  they  were  before  this  amalgamation 
took  place? — With  regard  to  our  own  case  we  had  the 
same  privileges  before  amalgamation  as  afterwards. 
In  the  Clearing  House  the  managers  of  the  different 
lines  met,  and  the  through  rate  was  agreed  on  from  the 
beginning. 

6667.  The  Chairman. — Have,  the  public  benefited 
by  the  amalgamation? — They  must  have  been  bene- 
fited because  I am  sure  that  the  same  possibility  of 
getting  the  agreement  that  arose  in  our  case  could 
not  apply  in  other  cases. 

6668.  And  in  the  interests  of  the  public  you  would 
not  suggest  the  disamalgamation,  but  rather  that  it 
' should  be  extended  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  where  it 
is  geographically  advantageous  should  it  be  facilitated, 
and  if  I were  convinced  of  the  geographical  advantages 
of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Great  Southern  I would  support  it,  but  there  is  no 
geographical  advantage  in  such  an  amalgamation. 


6669.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  there  any  places  where  there 
is  really  effective  competition  between  different 
railway  companies  in  Ireland  ? — There  are  not  many 
cases.  I suppose  Ennis  is  one  of  the  cases. 

6670.  You  mentioned  Athlone? — Yes. 

6671.  Is  not  there  really  an  agreement  between  the 
two  railway  companies  as  regards  their  rates  and  fares  1 
— I believe  there  is.  I do  not  profess-  to  say  that 
any  such  cases  have  come  before  me  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

6672.  Then  as  far  as  the  internal  traffic  of  the 
country  is  concerned  there  are  very  few  places  in 
which  people  would  suffer  by  an  amalgamation  of  the 
railway  companies? — I should  think  so  as  regards 
their  internal  trade,  but  then  I think  the  trade  of 
England  is  an  all  important  part  of  the  total  trade. 

6673.  Y es,  but  for  the  export  of  agricultural  produce 
there  are  certain  places  which  have  the  advantage  now 
by  competition,  which  they  will  probably  lose  if  . amal- 
gamations take  place.  Take  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  and  Great  Southern? — Yes,  which  they 
might  lose.  I would  not  charge  the  Great  Southern 
with  raising  the  rates  unjustly,  but  they  would  not 
have  the  same  motive  that  they  have  for  keeping  down 
the  rates. 

6674.  Then  your  view  is  that  in  case  amalgamations, 
were  carried  out  to  a much  greater  extent  than  they 
have  been,  there  should  be  more  Government  control 
as  regards  accommodation  and  the  prices  railways 
would  charge  fer  the  accommodation  1 — Yes.  At  the 
same  time  I am  in  favour  of  only  a very  slight  extent 
of  Government  control.  I have  studied  the  American 
railway  systems,  and  the  different  systems  of  control 
adopted,  and  I find  that  the  railway  commissions  of 
America  differ  in  important  particulars,  and  I am  in 
favour  of  a very  modified  control  over  rates,  a control 
which  should  be  exercised  in  the  first  instance  only  in 
the  direction  of  instructing  the  public  by  clearly  bring- 
ing out  the  facts  in  each  case,  and  finishing  up  with  a 
distinct  expression  of  opinion,  1 have  not  at  all  come 
to  the  stage  of  admitting  that  the  Government  should 
have  any  power  of  fixing  the  rates. 

6675.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  at  all  considered 
the  Act  of  Congress  that  was  passed  not  long  since, 
called  the  Inter-State  Railway  Act? — Not  very  much. 
I have  just  seen  the  notices  of  it. 

6676.  That  was  passed  with  the  view  to  facilitate 
the  traffic  between  state  and  state  ? — Y es. 

6677.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  worked  so  disas- 
trously that  the  whole  country  is  calling  out  for  its 
repeal  ? — No,  it  may  be  so  ; but  I would  be  surprised 
if  it  were  so,  because  I saw  what  President  Roberts,  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  Railway,  said,  and  I saw  what  is  said 
in  the  Report  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  just  out,  they  do 
not  express  any  such  fears. 

6678.  I saw  it  in  the  paper  merely? — Even  suit- 
posing  any  particular  proposal  may  prove  ineffective, 
it  does  not  prove  that  nothing  can  be  done— tint 
is  why  I think  the  American  experience  is  so 
important,  because  what  is  true  of  one  state  is  not  true 
of  another.  Proposals  in  one  state  may  go  altogether 
too  far,  and  yet  in  another  state  they  may  be  very 
reasonable.  The  Commission  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  model  of  the  American  Commissions  is  that  of 
Massachusetts,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
seventeen  years,  which  has  no  power  of  fixing  rates, 
and  yet  which  exercises  a most  important  influence  over 
the  rates  in  that  state  both  as  to  passengers  and  goods. 

6679.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  at  all  how  the 
capital  is  held  in  the  Irish  railways — whether  it  is 
mainly  held  in  Ireland  or  in  England  ? — No ; I 4o 
not. 

6680.  The  Chairman. — There  have  been  about  3(> 
millions,  I think,  expended  on  Irish  railways? — "^es> 
it  will  be  about  that  now. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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6681  The  Chairman. — You  are  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  Banbridge  ?— Mr.  Gillespie.— Yes. 

6682.  I have  before  me  the  replies  which  you  have 
„jven  to  the  questions  put  to  you.  I presume  you 
wish  to  amplify  by  evidence  what  you  have  stated 
here  1 — -Yes. 

6683.  You  say  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  Com- 
pany, having  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  railways, 
think  only  of  themselves,  and  do  not  in  any  way  con- 
sider the  public  convenience.  'Will  you  enlarge  upon 
that  and  state,  as  shortly  as  you  can,  how  the  public 
convenience  is  to  be  consulted,  and  what  in  your 
jmMuent  ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  public  con- 
venience?—The  Great  Northern  Bail  way  Company 
have  quite  the  monopoly.  We  are  surrounded  in  all 
parts  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  they  subject  us  to 
a great  deal  of  inconvenience  in  many  ways. 

6684.  Will  you  go  into  detail  please,  and  state  how 
that  monopoly  has  led  to  inconvenience,  and  what 
kind  of  inconvenience? — Their  charges  are  higher, 
both  for  passenger  traffic  and  goods,  than  they  are 
from  towns  at  a corresponding  distance  from  the  sea, 
or  from  any  port. 

6685.  Have  you  got  a list  of  those  changes? — We 
have  a list  of  some  of  the  charges  here. 

6686.  Comparative  charges  ?— I may  say  that  there 
was  an  extension  of  the  railway  being  made  from 
Banbridge  about  twenty  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  it  on  to  the  sea  at  Dundrum.  The  com- 
pany fell  through  or  became  bankrupt.  The  Great 
Northern  bought  it  up  for  a very  small  sum.  They 
have  Only  completed  that  railway  about  half  way. 
They  have  left  us  in  Ballyroney  Bog,  and  there  we  are. 
We  no  means  of  exporting  or  importing  goods  by  the 
sea  at  Dundrum,  and  we  are  obliged  to  send  it  all 
by  Belfast  or  Newry,  and  the  Great  Northern  have 
the  carrying  of  the  goods  either  way. 

6687.  Are  there  any  steamers  to  Dundrlim  ? — Y es, 
there  are. 

6688.  From  where  ? — From  England  and  Scotland. 

6689.  Mr.  Pirn. — Not  passenger  steamers,  but  trad- 
ing steamers  ? — Trading  steamers. 

6690.  The  Chairman. — How  many  miles  would  it 
be  from  Ballyroney  to  Dundrum? — About  eight  or 
nine  miles. 

6691 . And  from  Ballyroney  to  Banbridge,  about  how 
many  miles  ? — About  the  same  distance. 

6692.  And  how  many  miles  are  you  from  Belfast  ? 
— About  twenty-four  by  rail,  twenty  by  road. 

6693.  Mr.  Barry. — How  far  are  you  from  Newry 
by  railway? — I should  say  it  is  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles,  and  ten  miles  by  road. 

6694.  The  Chairman. — Then  you  have  two  good 
shipping  ports,  Belfast  and  Newry?— Yes ; they  are 
both  good  shipping  ports. 

6695.  Still  you  would  prefer  having  the  line  com- 
pleted to  Dundrum? — Yes.  Speaking  of  Newry,  we 
can  go  to  Newry  and  get  return  tickets  by  the  road 
on  a car  for  Is.  6c l.  Our  third-class  railway  ticket 
costs  us  2s.  6 d. 

6696.  From  Banbridge  to  Newry? — Yes,  and  by  a 
car  that  runs  it  is  only  Is.  6 d. 

6697.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  these  Irish  miles  or  statute 
miles  ? — Irish  by  roach 

6698.  But  by  railway  they  are  statute  miles  ? — 
Yes. 

6699.  How  many  miles  do  you  say  it  is  from  Ban- 
bridge  to  Newry  by  railway  ? — Thirteen. 

6700.  Those  are  statute  miles? — Yes. 

6701.  And  byroad  how  many  ? — Ten  Irish.  I may 
state  also  that  goods  have  to  be  sent,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive charges  of  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  Company, 
from  Goraghwood  or  from  Newry  to  London  via  Glas- 
gow. The  Great  Northern  charge  such  an  enormous 
rate  that  they  cannot  ship  direct  by  Belfast.  They 
are  shipped  to  Glasgow,  and  re-shipped  at  Glasgow  for 
London,  although  the  inconvenience  is  great.  By  this 


re-shipment  they  can  be  landed  in  London  for  22s.  a Mr.  Thomas 
ton.  To  send  them  direct  over  the  Great  Northern  it 
would  cost  30s.  per  ton.  iuortou. 

6702.  The  Chairman. — Do  the  steamers  from  Newry 
on  to  London  belong  to  the  Great  Northern  Company? 

— They  do  not. 

6703.  They  are  independent  ? — Yes. 

6704.  Then  what  proportion  of  the  30s.  charge  that 
you  mention  from  Goraghwood  to  London  would  be  due 
to  the  railway,  and  what  to  the  steamer  ? — I could  not 
exactly  give  you  that  charge. 

Mr.  Morton. — I will  give  you  an  example.  I am 
in  the  provision  business,  and  we  send  lard  to  London. 

If  we  send  it  by  the  Great  Northern,  at  the  through 
rate,  we  have  to  pay  46s.  8 cl.  a ton.  If  we  send  it  by 
cart  to  Newry  the  carting  costs  5s.  a ton.  We  then 
get  it  shipped  by  Newry  to  London  for  30s.  a ton — 
a through  rate  that  they  have  to  London. 

6705.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Morton). — What  route  does 
it  take  from  Newry  to  London  1— To  Liverpool,  and 
then  by  rail  to  London. 

6706.  And  where  you  pay  46s.  8 d.  to  the  railway 
company,  do  they  send  it  from  Newry  or  through 
Belfast? — Through  Belfast.  But  the  Great  Northern 
takes  advantage  of  us  in  this  local  town  of  Banbridge. 

They  say : — If  you  want  to  send  to  London  you  must 
send  it  over  our  line,  and  if  you  do  we  charge  you  this 
excess  freight — 46s.  8 d.”  And  the  only  way  we  have 
to  meet  them  is  to  cart  it  to  Newry,  and  then  we  can 
put  it  on  board  and  get  a fair  l’ate — 30s.  We  pay  5s. 
to  cart  it  to  Newry,  and  therefore  it  is  35s.  against 
46s.  8 cl. 

6707.  What  would  the  Bailway  Company  charge 
you  for  sending  these  goods  only  to  Newry  ? — if  we  used 
the  Great  Northern  line  there  again  for  the  same  goods 
they  would  charge  us  9s.  a ton  from  Banbridge  to 
Newry.  It  is  an  advance  of  4 s.  over  sending  it  by 
cart  along  the  road. 

6708.  The  Chairman. — Then  it  is  39s.  if  "you  send 
the  goods  by  railway  to  Newry,  and  then  forward  them 
from  there  ? — Yes. 

6709.  If  you  asked  them  to  book  them  at  a through 
rate  by  Newry,  it  would  be  46s.  8 d.  ? 

6710.  Mr.  Pim.  — Then  their  rate  is  the  same 
whether  by  Newry  or  Belfast? — Whether  by  Newry. 

Greenore,  or  Belfast,  for  our  produce. 

6711.  Mi%  Barry. — Supposing  they  do  book  you 
through,  how  do  they  send  the  goods  from  Newry — 
by  steamer  all  the  way  to  London,  or  by  steamer  to 
Greenore  ? — By  steamer  to  Greenore,  and  then  by 
rail,  and  the  same  from  Belfast. 

6712.  The  Chair  mam. — It  is  not  by  steamer  to 
Liverpool? — Yes ; it  is  all  one  uniform  rate;  and 
they  will  send  your  goods  by  Barrow  and  Fleetwood, 
or  any  route  you  wish,  but  they  make  no  reduction  in 
the  price ; they  have  a uniform  rate. 

Mr.  Gillespie. — And  it  is  a great  inconvenience, 
too,  sending  by  Newry,  because  the  steamers  only  go 
twice  a week. 

6713.  The  Chairman. — Then  do  you  pay  46s.  8cl. 
by  way  of  Holyhead  to  London  ? 

Sir.  Morton. — Yes,  if  we  book  in  Banbridge,  that 
is  if  we  give  the  goods  to  the  railway  company  there. 

Any  statistics  that  I have,  are  as  to  the  provision 
business.  That  is  what  I represent  here. 

Mr.  Gillespie. — I have  mentioned  one  or  two  disad- 
vantages that  we  labour  under  at  Banbridge,  so  that 
we  are  placed  in  such  a position  that  we  are  not  able 
to  compete  with  adjoining  towns.  For  instance,  the 
Great  Northern  are  giving  a through  rate  for  sugar  to 
Banbridge,  and  they  charge  to  Banbridge  19s.  2 d.  per 
ton. 

6714.  From  where? — (Mr.  Morion). — From  Green- 
ock or  Glasgow  to  Banbridge,  via  Belfast.  They  carry 
the  same  article  on  past  Banbridge  to  Dundalk,  Biime 
twenty  miles  further,  for  11s.  8d. 

6715.  Are  there  steamers  from  Dundalk  to  Glasgow 
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• or  Greenock  ? — I think  so.  It  is  the  competition  that 
there  is  there  that  makes  the  Great  Northern  give 
reduced  fares. 

6716.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  not  that  specially  low  rate  to 
compete  with  the  steamers  going  into  Dundalk  ? — Yes, 
that  must  be  so. 

6717.  Is  your  rate  high,  or  is  not  it  that  the 
Dundalk  rate  is  very  low  ? — Our  rate  is  high. 

6718.  The  Chairman. — Yours  is  19s.  2d.  from 
Greenock  to  Banbridge? — Yes. 

6719.  Does  that  include  the  steamer  from  Greenock 
to  Belfast,  the  transhipping  and  the  railway  charge 
from  Belfast  to  Banbridge  ? — Yes. 

6720.  'Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  know  what  the  steamer 

• charges  for  the  same  article  from  Greenock  to  Belfast, 
for  sugar  in  hogsheads  ? — I do  not  know.  I think  it 
is  about  12s.,  but  I am  not  sure.  The  charge  on  the 
same  article  from  Newry  to  Banbridge  is  about,  I 
"believe,  7s.  We  get  it  by  cart  for  4s.  6d. 

6721.  The  Chairman.— Does  the  Company  deliver 
the  goods  at  your  warehouse  ? — They  do  into  the  store. 

6722.  Then  the  charge  of  19s.  2d.  includes  the 
delivery  to  your  stores  ? — Yes.  Then  the  same  article 
from  Newry  to  Banbridge  is  7s.,  on  sugar,  and  we  get 
it  carted  for  4s.  6 c?.  by  road. 

6723.  How  many  miles  is  it,  do  you  say,  by  road  ? — 
Ten  Irish  miles. 

6724. ' That  is  equal  to  about  twelve  statute  miles? 
— Yes.  I am  engaged  in  the  general  trade  in 
Banbridge.  There  is  another  article  here,  for  instance, 
chemicals  or  vitrol.  The  Railway  Company  charge 
2s.  Gd.  per  carboy — about  1 J cwt.  We  get  that 
carried  by  cart  for  Is.  Gd.,  and  the  carriage  on  the 
returned  bottles  is  10c?.  by  rail  and  4 Jc?.  by  cart. 

6725.  Do  you  do  that  carting  yourselves  for  4c?.  ? — 
There  are  public  carriers  on  the  road.  They  carry 
also  for  the  linen  manufacturers. 

6726.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  much  carting  done? — 
A good  deal  on  that  road. 

6727.. What  is  the  population  of  Banbridge? — ■ 
About  7,000.  It  is  a great  district  for  manufacturing 
linen  and  bleaching. 

6728.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  the  bleachers  there  cart  their 
bleaching  stuffs  from  Belfast  instead  of  sending  them 
by  rail  ?— They  do  ; the  different  firms  on  the  Black- 
water  cart  their  chemicals  from  Belfast,  and  their 
manufactured  goods — yarns  and  so  forth — to  Belfast, 
and  consider  that  they  have  a great  saving  by  so 
doing. 

6729.  Have  they  been  doing  that  long? — They 
have,  ever  since  I went  to  Banbridge,  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  ago. 

6730.  Then  there  is  no  change  in  that  respect  in 
consequence  of  the  amalgamation  between  the  com- 
panies— was  not  the  same  thing  going  on  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Ulster  Company? — Yes,  but  the  amalga- 
mation took  place  since  I went  there.  Before  the 
amalgamation  I do  not  know  how  they  carried.  I 
know  that  some  nine  or  ten  years  since  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  raised  the  fares  on 
passenger  traffic.  They  raised  the  third  class  fare 
from  Belfast  to  Banbridge  from  3s.  to  3s.  6c?.,  owing, 
to  a rise  in  the  price  of  coal.  Coal  is  now  much 
cheaper  than  it  ever  was,  and  they  have  never  given 
us  any  advantage  for  that. 

■ 6731.  That  is  twenty-four  and  a half  miles  by  rail  ? 
— Yes. 

6732.  What  did  you  say  the  third  class  fare  was? 
— 3s.  formerly,  and  then  they  raised  it  to  3s.  6c?.  nine 
years  ago,  and  they  have  never  reduced  it  since. 

6733.  Is  that  the  return  fare? — Yes;  and  the 
second  and  first  class  fares  are  correspondingly  high. 
Again  they  charge  from  Belfast  to  Banbridge  4s.  9c?. 
for  meal,  and  they  charge  5s.  on  flour  and  breadstuff's ; 
and  they  carry  the  same  article  to  Portadown,  which 
is  twenty  miles  further,  for  3s.  6c?. 

6734.  Is  that  from  Belfast? — Yes. 

673,5.  Bi)t  Portadown  is  not  twenty  miles  further 


— it  is  about  the  same  distance  ? — I was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  twenty  miles  further. 

6736.  Mr.  Barry.— I suppose  the  traffic  comes  bv 

Ivnockmore  Junction  ? — Ye3.  3 

6737.  Mr.  Pim. — What  do  you  say  the  rates  are 
that  you  gave  to  Banbridge  and  to  Portadown?— 
Portadown  3s.  6c?.,  Banbridge  4s.  9c?. ; and  from  Lis- 
burn to  Banbridge  they  charge  4s.  4c?. 

6738.  The  Chairman. — And  from  Lisburn  to  Port- 
adown  ? — I have  nob  the  rates  from  Lisburn  to 
Portadown.  A merchant  engaged  in  the  seed  potato 
trade  gave  me  some  figures  last  night  respecting  their 
charges.  This  gentleman  for  the  last  seven  month" 
has  sent  1,600  tons  of  goods  over  the  railway  for 
export ; he  has  imported  480  tons  in  the  seven 
months ; and  they  charge  him  for  potatoes  from  Ban- 
bridge  to  Glasgow  13s.  4c?.,  and  from  Ballymena  to 
Glasgow  10s.  6c?.,  and  that  is  a longer  journey. 

6739.  Mr.  Brn-ry. — Would  that  go  by  way  of  Larne, 
or  by  way  of  Belfast  ? — They  will  carry  them  for  the 
same  rate  either  way.  The  same  gentleman  exports 
hay.  He  cannot  get  a rate  that  would  serve  him  from 
Banbridge,  and  he  goes  about  two  miles  and  bales  it 
on  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  ships  it  by  lighter  there 
for  3s.  6c?.  a ton,  which  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
chai-ge  him  17s.  9c?.  for. 

67 40.  Where  does  he  ship  it  to  ? — To  England.  It 
is  3s.  6c?.  by  the  canal  to  Newry.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  would  charge  him  17s.  9c?.  to 
Belfast. 

6741.  The  Chairman. — You  mean  to  England?— 
Yes. 

6742.  Does  the  17s.  9c?.  include  the  sea  fright  ? — 
Non  at  all,  only  to  the  port. 

6743.  17 s.  9c?.  from  Banbridge  to  Belfast? — Yes 
that  is  so ; because  they  have  a monopoly  for  it. 

6744.  Mr.  Pim. — That  is  pressed  hay? — Yes. 

6745.  Mr.  Barry. — 17s.  9c?.  a ton  from  Banbridge 
to  Belfast  ?— Yes. 

6746.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge! 
— This  was  paid  by  this  gentleman  on  the  12th  March, 
1887. 

6747.  The  Chairman. — But  surely  that  must  be  the 
rate  through  to  England  or  to  Scotland  ? — The  cause 
of  that  is  that  it  is  so  bulky,  and  they  will  not  carry 
it  in  open  waggons,  they  must  carry  it  in  closed 
waggons. 

6748.  Mr.  Pim. — That  is  for  fear  of  fire? — Yes. 
The  reason  of  the  charge  is  that  the  Great  Northern 
do  not  give  a through  rate  to  any  of  the  towns  in 
England  or  Scotland  for  baled  hay.  The  same  man 
gave  me  some  figures  about  the  rates  from  Banbridge 
to  Castlebar  in  three-ton  lots.  It  is  20s.  per  ton 
for  grass  seed.  Under  three-ton  lots  they  would 
charge  55s. ; so  that  this  man  being  engaged  in  the 
trade,  as  there  are  very  few  seed  merchants  who  would 
buy  three  tons  at  a time,  he  is  labouring  under  a very 
great  disadvantage.  Twenty-five  cwt.  would  cost 
£3  8s.  9c?.,  whereas  a three-ton  lot  might  be  sent 
for  £3. 

6749.  So  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  them  to  take 
three  tons  at  the  lower  rate  than  one  ton  at  the ' 
higher  rate? — It  is  55 s.  for  a one-ton  lot. 

6750.  I suppose  the  three-ton  .lot  is  a wagon  load? ' 
— Yes.  It  is  a great  disadvantage  to  a man  who 
cannot  buy  or  sell  a three-ton  lot.  He  is  subject  to 
double  the  price. 

6751.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  that  be  loose  seed,  or  in 
bags  ? — In  bags.  They  will  carry  oats  from  Portadown 
for  3s.  a ton,  and  they  charge  the  Banbridge  people  4s. 

6752.  Mr.  Pim. — Where  to  ?— To  Belfast. 

6753.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  “delivered”? — No 
that  is  “ from  station  to  station.” 

__  6754.  Have  you  any  further  information  to  offer  ?— 
No. 

6755.  (To  Mr.  Morton). — We  will  now  ask  you  to 
give  us  any  figures  you  have  to  bring  before  us  ? — I 
am  a member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Morton  and 
Company,  of  Banbridge,  and  I represent  the  provision 
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curers  in  Banbridge.  There  are  two  others  as  well  as 
ourselves  iu  the  same:  business.  My  book-keeper,  a 
short  time  ago,  made  out  our  traffic  for  the  year,  and 
we  tried  to  get  the  Great  Northern  Company  to  reduce 
our  rates.  When  we  compared  our  rates  with  other 
rates  we  found  we  were  charged  a great  deal  by  the 
year  more  than  what  other  people  were  paying. 

■ 6756.  In  the  same  place  ? — No,  other  people  in  other 
localities  for  the  same  mileage. 

6757.  Perhaps  you  had  better  state  the  places  and 
the  figures  ? — My  book-keeper  asked  the  Belfast  and 
County  Down  Company  to  give  their  rates  for  twenty- 
four  miles  on  the  same  goods  that  we  do  in,  and  their 
rate  is  5s.  6d.  for  twenty-four  miles.  ■ 

6758.  From  where  to  where? — From  any  town 
within  twenty-four  miles  of  Belfast. 

6759.  They  have  not  a rate  for  twenty-four  miles, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  from  town  to  town  ? — He  took 
the  mileage. 

6760.  You  must  give  us  the  rates  from  place  to 
place — that  is  really  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
deal  with  these  matters.  What  places  are  you  talking 
of  to  which  the  twenty-four  miles  applies  ? — T did  not 
«ai  them  ; but  I can  give  you  one  place  that  we  have 
the  rate  for,  that  is  from  Ballymena  to  Belfast.  They 
had  a rate  at  that  time  of  4s.  4 \d.  a ton  for  twenty- 
four  miles. 

6761.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  say  it  is  twenty-four  miles 
from  Belfast  to  Ballymena  ? — No,  thirty-three  miles, 
but  my  book-keeper  took  the  rate  they  would  charge 
for  the  twenty-four  miles. 

6762.  He  got  the  rate  for  the  thirty-three  miles 
and  then  took  the  proportion  of  that  to  arrive  at  what 
it  would  be  for  twenty-four  miles  ? — Yes.  That  came 
to  4s.  4 \d.,  according  to  the  rate  ; and  our  rate  is 
7s.  3d.  for  the  twenty-four  miles — the  “station  to 
station”  rate  for  our  goods. 

6763.  The  Chairman. — Not  “ collected  and  de- 
livered”?— No.  Then  from  Ballymena  they  have  a 
through  rate  to  Liverpool  of  15s.  a ton  for  fresh  pro- 
visions, and  another  for  cured  provisions,  of  12s.  6 d.  a 

I ton,  and  we  are  charged  from  Banbridge  for  fresh  pro- 
visions, 28s.  Ad.  a ton  to  Liverpool,  and  for  cured  pro- 
visions, 23s.  Ad.,  so  that  with  regard  to  all  these  towns 
that  we  have  got  the  rates  for,  we  found  we  were 
charged  more  from  Banbridge  than  any  -of  these  other 
' places  in  Ireland,  and  on  our  traffic  if  we  had  happened 
to  have  lived  in  Ballymena,  we  could  have  saved  £500 
in  the  year  in  our  provision  business.  We  could  have 
got  it  carried  for  that  much  less  from  Ballymena  than 
from  Banbridge,  seeing  that  there  is  competition 
there. 

6764.  What  is  the  competition  from  Ballymena? — 
By  the  narrow  gauge  railway  to  Lame,  and  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  to  Belfast,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  to  Belfast. 

6765.  Mr.  Pim. — They  have  not  the  Great 
Northern  from  Ballymena? — All  but  eight  miles. 

6766.  The  Chairman, — You  are  comparing  the  rates 
from  Ballymena  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  Lame  ? — And 
hy  Belfast,  too.  They  are  the  same.  You  can  have 
them  by  either  route  for  the  same  price. 

6767.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  the  rates  from  Ballymena 
been  reduced  since  that  narrow  gauge  railway  was 
opened  down  to  Larne  ? — Yes,  considerably  reduced. 

6768.  The  Chairman. — You  are  giving  us  the  re- 
duced rates? — Yes,  they  are  the  present  rates. 

6769.  The  distance  from  Ballymena  to  Larne  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  about  fourteen  miles? — Yes,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  It  is  thirty-three  to  Belfast 
irom  Ballymena.  • 

6770.  Fourteen  miles  from  Ballymena  to  Larne, 
and  from  Banbridge- to  Belfast  you  say  it  istwenty- 
our  miles?— Yes,  but  this  rate  I have  given  you 
applies  to  Belfast  as  well  as  by  Lame. 

6771.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  there  any  steamers  from 

P— 0*°'  Liverpool,  do  you  know  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

’ ' 1 -■  The  Chairman. — Is  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany working  that  Ballymena  and  Larne  line  ? — No. 


6773.  Is  it  worked  independently  ?— Yes  ; then  April  20,  isst. 

our  rate  locally  to  Belfast  is  9s.  2 d.  from  Banbridge  J[r  ~ — 
for  provisions.  That  we  consider  a very  excessive  GMespiTand 
rate.  Mr.  John 

6774.  Is  that  station  to  station? — No,  carted  at  Morton, 
both  ends. 

6775.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  it  is  from 
Ballymena  for  the  same  services  ? — No,  I do  not.  I 
have  not  got  that. 

6776.  Could  you  get  us  that? — I could. 

6777.  Perhaps  you  will  furnish  the  Commission 
with  that? — I will  furnish  the  secretary  with  that 
information.  My  book-keeper  unfortunately  left  a 
short  time  ago,  or  he  could  have  given  me  full  parti- 
culars of  all  the  rates  round  about  this  country.  I 
may  say  also  that  our  Liverpool  traffic  has  been  so 
much  overcharged  that  our  customers  have  almost 
stopped  ordering  goods  from  Banbridge  at  all,  and  say 
we  will  not  order  from  Banbridge,  because  we  can 
get  them  so  much  cheaper  from  Ballymena  and 
Coleraine  and  Ballymoney,  having  this  low  charge  for 
carriage.  The  railway  company  gives  a moderate  rate 
to  encourage  the  people  in  these  towns  to  send  as  much 
goods  as  possible  to  the  other  side. 

6778.  The  Chairman. — Which  way  do  the  Coleraine 
goods  go  to  Liverpool — by  way  of  Londonderry  or 
Belfast  ? — By  way  of  Londonderry. 

6779.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  not  they  go  straight  away 
by  steamer  from  Coleraine  ?— Yes,  I may  say  a good 
deal  goes  that  way.  They  ship  a great  deal  direct,  but 
in  case  they  have  not  full  cargoes  they  call  at  Derry, 
and  the  railway  give  them  a through  rate  by  Belfast 
to  compete  with  the  steamers. 

6780.  Mr.  Pim. — (To  Mr.  Gillespie.) — You  mentioned 
that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  when  they 
bought  that  little  bit  of  line  to  Banbridge,  you 
considered  were  under  an  engagement  to  carry  the 
railway  on  to  D undrum  ? — Yes,  so  the  Banbridge 
people  considered. 

6781.  Was  the  other  Railway  'Company  to  have 
carried  the  railway  on  to  Dundrum  ? — Yes,  and  they 
made  it  so  far  as  the  former  company  had  partially 
made  it.  In  fact  the  present  company  had  very  little 
to  do  but  build  the  bridges  and  put  down  the  rails. 

The  line  was  virtually  made. 

6782.  Mr.  Barry. — (To  Mr.  Gillespie.) — Did  they  take 
it  over  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  do  you  know  ? — It  was 
sold  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  at  the  same  time  they 
promised,  in  fact  their  map  showed  that  they  were 
to  make  a new  approach  to  the  railway  and  a new 
station  at  Banbridge,  but  they  did  not  do  that.  They 
covered  up  a public  road,  and  closed  it  partially 
and  ran  the  railway  over.  It  was  to  have  been  a 
level  crossing,  but  they  now  rim  it  over  the  public 
road,  and  have  closed  up  that  approach  to  the 
station,  and  they  have  put  up  a wooden  structure  on 
the  platform  in  place  of  the  goods  station  which  they 
were  to  build.  The  Belfast  people  complain  very 
much — you  will  hear  them  about  it — and  they  send 
their  goods  by  steamer  to  Glasgow,  and  from  Glasgow 
to  Sligo  in  place  of  sending  them  direct  over  the  line, 
which  is  a direct  line  from  Belfast  to  Sligo,  and  they 
can  send  them  cheaper  in  that  way. 

6783.  .The  Chairman.  — Goods  consigned  from 
Belfast  to  Sligo  ? — -Yes,  and  from  Belfast  to  Dublin 
they  send  them  by  steamer. 

6784.  Do  you  say  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  and 
back  again  from  Glasgow  to  Sligo  ? — Exactly. 

6785.  Instead  of  going  direct  from  Belfast  to  Sligo  ? 


67S6.  Are  there  any  steamers  from  Belfast  to 
Londonderry  ? — Yes  ; there  are  steamers,  but  they 
only  go  once  a week.  There  are  steamers  direct 
from  Glasgow  to  Deny  every  night,-  and  from 
Belfast  to  Glasgow  every  night,  so  that  the  goods  are 
shipped. 

6787.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
—I  do. 

6788.  Do  you  send  goods  yourself  that  way  ?— I do 
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April  20, 1887.  not  but  freinds  of  mine  in  the  trade  send  them  that  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  the  rate  would  have  been  less 

“ — ..  way,  and  they  send  them  also  to  Dublin  by  water.  than  12s.  6 d.1 — Yes.  We  know  it  is  10s.,  and  that 

GmesniTand  0789.  Mr.  Banry.— Taking  them  to  England  first,  they  only  charge  10s. 

Mr.  Juhn  and  bringing  them  back  to  Dublin! — No ; round  the  6810.  As  against  6s.  by  sea ! — Yes. 

-Morton.  coast.  Mr.  Gillespie. — And  if  there  is  a large  lot  they  give 

6790.  In  the  other  case  do  they  take  them  to  Eng-  a special  rate  to  towns  where  there  is  competition, 

land  and  bring  them  back  again!— Yes.  Towns  where  there  is  no  competition  they  give  no 

6791.  The  Chairman. — (To  Mr.  Morton.)— "What  special  rate  nor  any  reduction. 

is  the  next  matter  you  wish  to  mention! — The  freight  6811.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Gillespie). — Competi- 

for  grass  seed  to  Belfast  we  consider  too  high.  tion  between  what  points ! — From  Belfast  to  Dublin 

6792.  That  is  from  Banbridge  to  Belfast! — Yes;  a they  give  special  rates. 

short  time  ago  they  raised  the  rate  for  it  6(7.  a ton  for  6812.  The  competition  is  by  sea  and  not  by  rail- 
anything  under  three-ton  lots.  way !— None  by  railway;  but  by  sea  and  from 

6793.  What  is  the  rate  now  1 — It  is  now  6s.  6 d.  a Portadown  to  Dublin  or  Belfast  they  give  special 
ton,  and  that  is  station  to  station  rate.  That  we  rates,  because  they  have  the  river  there — the  canal 
consider  quite  too  much  and  excessive.  If  we  are  and  the  river  Bann. 

putting  it  free  on  board  we  have  to  pay  7s.  6(7.  a ton  Mr.  Morton. — To  Newry  and  Dublin  too  they  can 
that  is  the  extra  carriage  for  passing  it  through  the  send  it  by  vessel. 

town  by  rail.  That  we  consider  is  too  high.  6813.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Morton).— What  would  it 

679  4.  Is  it  put  on  board  at  the  station,  and  then  cost  you  to  send  by  canal  to  Belfast  1 — We  have  three 
taken  to  the  port,  and  put  on  board  the  steamer!- — If  miles  to  go  to  the  canal,  and  we  have  to  cart  it. 
we  send  by  the  Central  it  goes  up  alongside  the  boat,  6814.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Gillespie). — Will  you 
and  is  transferred  into  the  steamer  that  is  going  to  now  go  on  to  the  second  question.  I believe  you 
England.  wish  to  make  some  remarks  about  the  railway  systems 

6795.  They  charge  an  extra  Is.  for  doing  that! — Yes.  generally.  You  say  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion 

6796.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  there  much  grass  grown  in  that  the  Irish  railway  system  cannot  be  properly 

your  neighbourhood  for  seed’ — Yes  ; our’s  is  the  great  managed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  trade?— The 
place  for  growing  it.  Thousands  of  tons  go  out  of  our  Banbridge  Board  of  Commissioners  considered  that 
town  to  Belfast.  Then  another  heavy  charge,  as  we  they  would  bo  better  managed  if  it  was  under  Govern- 
say,  is  for  sending  grass  seed  to  Dublin  from  Banbridge.  ment  control. 

The  charge  is  12s.  6(7.  a ton  from  Banbridge  to  Dublin.  6815.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  Government 
If  I had  been  living  in  Belfast  I could  have  sent  it  should  purchase  the  railways  1 — Purchase  the  railways 
by  steamer  from  there  for  6s.  a ton.  or  have  some  supervision  over  them — manage  them 

6797.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Banbridge  to  in  some  way. 

Dublin! — Sixty  miles  by  road,  and  we  are  twenty  6816.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  supervision 
miles  nearer  Dublin  than  a Belfast  merchant  is.  should  be  organized  ?—  If  there  was  one  manager  over 

6798.  You  are  not  on  the  sea? — I think  it  is  more  the  entire  railways  of  Ireland,  and  if  there  were  a fair 
than  sixty  miles  by  railway  from  Banbridge  to  Dublin,  mileage  rate. 

I am  giving  you  the  sixty  Irish  miles  by  road.  6817.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  should  lie 

6799.  It  is  eighty-seven  miles  from  Dublin  to  Ban-  brought  aboixt — that  there  should  be  one  manager  over 

bridge  by  railway?— Yes  ; but  sixty  by  road.  the  Irish  railways,  because  they  are  private  property ! 

6800.  What  do  they  charge  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  — If  there  was  one  independent  man  to  have  the 

by  railway  for  grass  seed  ? — 10s.  for  grass  seed.  From  supervision  and  regulating  of  the  charges  over  all  the 

Banbridge  to  Dublin  12s.  6(7.  I had  a sixty-ton  parcel  railways,  who  would  have  no  interest  in  any 
coming  up  a short  time  ago  and  I wanted  them  to  give  company. 

me  a special  rate  for  that  sixty-ton  parcel.  I received  6818.  Would  you  take  the  control  of  the  railways 
a letter  from  Mr.  Cowan  saying  : — “I  have  brought  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Companies  and  put  it  in  the 
your  application  for  reduction  of  rate  for  a lot  of  fifty  hands  of  the  Government,  without  the  Government 
tons  grass  seed,  Banbridge  to  Dublin,  before  my  purchasing  the  railways  ? — Yes,  if  that  could  be 

Directors  to-day,  and  they  regret  that  they  cannot  see  done. 

their  way  to  say  less  than  the  12s.  6 cl.  6819.  I want  to  know  what  your  opinion  is.  How 

6801.  Is  12s.  6(7.  the  rate  for  three-ton  lots  ? — Yes.  can  you  get  a single  man  to  manage  all  the  railways 

12s.  6(7.  for  any  quantity.  in  Ireland  under  Government.  What  steps  are  you 

6802.  Small  or  large  ? - -Y es.  to  take  ? — Our  opinion  was  that  the  Government  should 

6803.  Suppose  you  were  sending  only  a ton  would  purchase  the  railways,  or  if  they  did  not  do  that, 

it  be  12s.  6(7.? — Yes.  It  is  to  show  you  that  they  if  there  was  a Director  appointed  from  the  different 

give  us  no  facility  to  secure  orders  in  the  south  of  harbour  boards  to  sit  with  the  Directors  of  rail- 

Ireland  and  to  enable  us  to  compete  against  Belfast  ways,  who  would  be  independent  of  any  profit  from 

merchants.  When  they  have  the  monopoly  they  hold  them  except  his  salary,  it  would  be  an  assistance, 

us  hard  and  firm  to  any  rate  they  like  to  put  on  us.  6820.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 

6804.  Is  12s.  6(7.  a station  to  station  rate,  or  col-  Government  taking  power  to  do  that  without  having 

lectecl  and  delivered  ? — The  station  to  station  rate,  in  the  first  instance  purchased  the  railways,  or  assum- 

We  have  to  load  it  on  with  our  own  carts,  and  the  ing  some  pecuniary  responsibility  with  regard  to 

merchant  at  Dublin  has  to  load  it  at  the  station  or  them? — No,  I have  not. 

pay  for  their  vans.  6821.  How  would  you  propose  to  carry  it  out- 

6805.  Is  Mr.  Cowan  the  traffic  manager  in  your  property  cannot  be  dealt  with  so  summarily  as  you 

neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  for  the  Dublin  direction.  seem  to  imagine  ? — I think  it  should  be  carried  out  by 

6806.  At  Dundalk  ? — Yes,  Dundalk  to  Dublin ; and  a Railway  Commission  such  as  this  Board  sitting  regu- 

then  Banbridge  to  Belfast  direction  is  Mr.  Shaw.  larly  at  central  places.  . 

6807.  The  Chairman. — 12s.  6(7.  is  a little  over  1^(7.  6822.  You  are  aware  that  you  have  the  power  o 

a ton  per  mile? — Yes ; so  that  for  a sixty-ton  lot  we  are  going  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  now  ? — Yes. 
placed  at  a disadvantage  of  (£15.  A merchant  in  6823.  But  I suppose  you  desire  to  have  a Railway 
Belfast  could  have  got  it  sent  for  6s.  a ton  by  water,  Commission  sitting  in  Ireland  ? — Yes.  . . 

and  it  would  have  been  almost  £20  saved  by  living  in  6824.  Instead  of  going  to  London  ? — Yes,  sitting  in 
Belfast.  some  central  part  of  Ireland  for  regulating  railway 

6808.  The  water  costs  nothing  ?— They  send  it  by  charges.  _ 

railway,  and  I am  sure  the  Company  would  give  them  6825.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Railway  Com 
a special  rate  for  anything  reasonable.  sioners  of  the  present  day  have  power  to  c°®e 

6809.  You  do  not  say  that  it  is  done — that  by  rail  Ireland  to  hear  any  case!— I was  not  aware  of  tb*  • 
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G826.  You  have  not  considered  that  question? — 
jfo  we  have  not  considered  that  question.  That  is  a 
very  important  thing.  Has  this  Railway  Commission 
the  power  to  fix  or  alter  charges  ? 

6827.  Not  unless  you  are  unfairly  dealt  with  as 
regards  rates  for  similar  districts.  Then  they  have 
the  power? — We  were  not  aware  of  that. 

6828.  Have  you  consulted  a solicitor  on  the  sub- 
ject?—We  have  not. 

6829.  Mr.  Morion.' — There  is  one  other  thing  I 
should  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  through  rates  to 
the  south  of  Ireland.  We  cannot  get  the  Great 
Northern  to  give  them,  but  in  Belfast  they  have 
through  rates  to  all  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
very  low  rates. 

0830.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Morton.) — The  Rail- 
way Commissioners  have  power  to  compel  through 
rates  to  be  given  to  you  from  Banbridge  to  the  south 
of  Ireland? — We  have  sometimes  sent  seed  to  Belfast 
so  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  low  through  rate,  and 
we  have  rebooked  it  at  Belfast  to  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. We  first  pay  the  carriage  down  to  Belfast,  and 
then  ask  them  to  rebook  it  again  at  the  low  rate  they 
are  giving  to  the  merchants  in  Belfast.  If  it  had  not 
been  that  the  time  was  short  since  I had  notice  about 
this  meeting,  and  my  book-keeper  had  not  left,  I 
could  have  given  you  full  particulars  of  a great  many 
points,  and  I should  have  been  able  to  show  you  more 
clearly  the  grievances  we  have  to  complain  of  as 
against  the  Great  Northern,  and  that  Mr.  Shaw  will 
do  nothing  at  all  to  anyone  who  tries  to  make  him  do 
anything  that  is  fair. 

6831.  Mr.  Pirn. — Have  you  ever  brought  any  of 
your  complaints  directly  before  the  Board,  or  have 
you  only  complained  to  Mr.  Shaw  or  Mi-.  Cowan  ? — 
There  was  one  time  I was  invited  down  to  meet  the 
directors  in  Belfast  by  Mr.  Shaw,  but  when  I went 
there  they  did  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  going 
before  them. 

Mr.  Gillespie. — There  is  no  such  thing  as  dealing 
with  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw  will  scarcely  hear  you  in 
the  matter,  and  if  we  have  any  claim  for  breakage  or 
loss,  Mr.  Shaw  will  not  settle.  We  have  to  go  to 
court  with  it.  I had  a case  a short  time  ago  of  some 
pipes  of  oil  coming  from  Liverpool,  and  they  were 
leaking  very  much.  I declined  to  take  them  in. 
The  manager  at  our  end  came  up  and  asked  me  to  take 
them  in  as  a favour,  and  he  would  make  the  loss  all 
right.  I took  them  in,  and  the  next  morning  I had 
a letter  from  Mr.  Shaw,  saying  they  declined  altogether 
to  entertain  the  claim,  after  their  representative  had 
asked  me  to  take  the  oil  in. 

6832.  The  Chairman. — Did  he  state  the  ground  of 
refusal? — No,  he  does  not  give  any  grounds.  Ho 
makes  a point  to  return  your  claim,  and  say  they  will 
not  entertain  it. 


0833.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Morton). — When  you  have  April  20, 1887. 
gone  to  law,  have  you  beaten  him  ? — Yes ; the  last  Mr 
time  I went  to  law  with  him  I had  a claim  of  £300  GuiespiTand 
against  them,  and  they  would  make  no  settlement,  Mr.  John 
and  I had  to  serve  a writ,  and  they  left  it  to  arbitra-  Norton, 
tion,  and  I got  my  claim  settled  up  by  the  arbitrator, 
and  now  I have  a claim  of  £200  or  £300  more  against 
them,  and  cannot  get  any  settlement. 

Mr.  Gillespie. — It  is  a great  nuisance  for  business 
men  to  have  to  deal  with  a man  of  that  description, 
and  to  have  to  go  to  law  for  every  trifling  loss,  and 
he  will  not  settle  any  claim. 

6834.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Gillespie .) — There  is  one 
question  I should  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  extension 
of  the  line  from  Ballyroney  to  Dunclrum.  .There 
has  been  evidence  given  before  this  Commission  that 
it  would  be  of  great  public  utility  if  the  line  were 
extended  from  Rathfriland  to  Newry.  Have  you 
any  views  on  that  subject  as  representing  Banbridge  ? 

— Banbridge  and  that  district  would  consider  it  a 
greater  advantage  if  the  line  was  made  to  Dundrum. 

It  is  a better  shipping  port.  To  Newry  they  have 
to  ship  by  the  canal  down  to  Warrenpoint  to  get 
beyond  the  bar,  which  causes  a great  deal  of  delay 
there. 

6835.  I think  you  have  given  evidence  that  you 
think  some  tramway  to  connect  you  with  the  canal 
would  be  of  great  use? — Yes,  at  Scarva.  That  is  in 
the  other  direction. 

6836.  Do  not  you  think  the  Rathfriland  people 
would  like  to  be  connected  with  the  canal  at  Newry  ? 

— I do  not  think  the  Rathfriland  people  are  anxious 
for  that.  I think  they  would  rather  be  connected  with 
Dundrum,  and  that  the  Great  Northern  Company 
should  complete  the  extension  line  from  Banbridge  to 
Dundrum  which  is  already  made  to  Bailyroney. 

6837.  Your  idea  would  be  that  if  the  Rathfriland 
people  had  the  choice  of  either  having  the  line  extended 
to  Newry  or  to  Dundrum  they  would  prefer  to  have  it 
extended  to  Dundrum? — Yes;  I quite  believe  that. 

I believe  the  time  the  Newry  people  were  advocating 
it,  if  I remember  correctly,  the  Rathfriland  people 
rather  opposed  it. 

6S38.  The  Chairman. — They  would  rather  go  to 
Dundrum? — Yes;  and  if  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany would  complete  that  piece  of  line  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  Banbridge  and  to  that  district,  or  if  the 
County  Down  Railway  Company  would  continue  theirs 
from  Dundrum  to  Ballyroney. 

6839.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  there  good  shipping  facilities 
at  Dundrum  ? — Very  good. 

Mr.  Morton. — It  would  join  the  other  railways  if 
they  made  it  to  Dundrum,  but  it  would  not  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Robert  G.  M‘Crum,  Mr.  William  J.  Best,  and  Mr.  George  Ml Bride  called  in. 
Mr.  Robert  G.  M‘Crum  examined. 


6840.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  business  ? — I 
am  a linen  manufacturer,  carrying  on  business  close  to 
Armagh. 

6841.  I believe  you  have  received  this  paper  of 
questions? — I have,  and  have  answered  the  queries 
upon  it. 

6842.  Will  you  proceed  to  make  your  statement 
upon  them? — The  question  is  asked,  “Are  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  railways  in  Ireland  in  your  district 

f.WS  t0  meet  i-easonable  requirements  of  traffic  ?” 

As  far  as  goods  are  concerned,  I say  they  are  not,  and 
one  reason  is,  that  I think  the  classification  is 
koroughly  bad.  Goods  of  very  low  value  are  charged 
on  some  parts  of  the  Great  Northern  line,  with  which 
am  best  acquainted,  at  as  high  rates,  or  higher,  as 
goods  of  a more  valuable  nature. 

643.  Is  the  Irish  classification  book  the  same  as 


the  English  ? — I do  not  know.  I am  not  aware  of  Mr.  Robert  G. 
the  English  classification.  Such  things  as  rough  build-  M‘Crum. 
ing  materials,  bricks  and  sand,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  are  at  a higher  rate  than  coal,  which  is  far  more 
valuable — with  us,  at  least.  Also,  I may  mention 
that  the  Great  Northern  chai-ge  extreme  rates  on  any- 
thing that  is  not  in  their  lists,  or  anything  out  of  the 
way.  If  I have  machinery  to  bring,  and  it  is  over 
sixteen  feet  long,  I am  charged  extreme  rates  for  it — ■ 
so  much  so  that  on  several  occasions  I have  been 
unable  to  bring  the  goods  over  their  line,  but  I have 
had  to  bring  them  by  canal  to  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  Armagh  and  cart  them  from  there,  simply 
because  they  put  on  prohibitive  rates  for  goods  over  a 
certain  size. 

6844.  And  over  a certain  weight  ? — No.  For  a bar 
of  iron  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long  they  will  charge  you 
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April  20,  1887.  two  or  three  freights  for  it.  In  fact,  they  have  sent 

me  in  an  account  for  as  much  as  six  times  the  ordinary 

k'Cnmi!'1  G'  height  for  a long  bar  of  iron  running  as  long  as 
twenty-two  feet.  As  to  passenger  rates,  they  are  un- 
commonly high. 

6845.  Can  you  give  the  scale  of  what  their  charges 
are  for  passengers — have  they  a uniform  scale  for  first, 
second,  and  third  class? — They  have,  I believe,  a uni- 
form scale.  From  our  own  town,  for  instance,  they 
charge  us  for  a little  under  thirty-six  miles  to  Belfast 
10s.  3d.  for  a first-class  return  ticket,  7s.  8 d.  for  a 
second-class,  and  5s.  3d.  for  a third-class. 

6846.  Is  that  4d.  a mile  for  first-class  ? — Hot  quite. 
It  is  a little  under  thirty-six  miles. 

6847;  Mr.  Pim. — It  is  given  as  35|  miles,? — Yes, 
and  I am  taking  thirty-six  miles,  in  favour  of  the 
railway  company.  These  are  the  return  fai-es  I have 
given  you. 

6848.  What  are  the  single  fares  ?— The  first-class 
is  6s.  6d.,  the  second-class  4s.  6c?.,  and  the  third-class 
2s.  lid. 

6849.  Four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  second- 
class  is  under  2d.  a mile  ?— These  rates  were  raised 
during  the  cpal  famine  some  years  ago.  The  return 
fares  before  the  coal  famine  were — for  second-class 
passengers  6s.  6d.,  and  for  first-class  passengers  9s. 
Then  they  were  raised  to  7s.  8d.  for  second  and 
10s.  3d.  for  first,  and  have  never  been  reduced,  and 
coals  are  cheaper  now  than  before  that  was  done. 
Then,  they  don’t  give  facilities,  with  very  little  excep- 
tions, in  our  district  for  market  trains,  which  would 
really  be  a very  great  boon,  and  would  be  what  busi- 
ness men  would  call  a very  great  benefit  to  the  rail- 
way company  themselves. 

6850.  That  is,  to  the  country  towns  ? — Yes ; to 
give  single  fares  to  bring  in  the  country  people,  who 
at  present  trudge  along  the  roads  with  baskets  on 
their  arms  rather  than  pay  the  railway  fares.  On 
these  two  points  I think  there  might  he  a great  deal 
done. 

6851.  As  regards  the  goods  traffic  generally  you 
have  given  us  an  excessive  charge  in  special  cases. 
Have  you  got  their  scale  of  charges  ? — I have  not. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  they  have  made  very  sudden 
changes  without  any  reason.  For  instance,  last  No- 
vember on  grain  from  Belfast.  Their  freight  before 
that  time  was  4s.  6d.  a ton  from  the  Central  Railway 
to  Armagh,  and  they  raised  it  without  any  notice 
whatever,  except  this  sort  of  notice,  that  “ We  have 
this  day  advanced  the  price  to  6s.”  That  was  a 33 
per  cent,  advance  'without  a word,  and  not  giving  us 
twenty-four  hours  to  prepare  for  it.  Since  that  they 
have  reduced  it  6c?.,  bringing  it  down  to  5s.  6c?. 

6852.  What  is  the  distance  from  Belfast  to  Armagh  ? 
— 35  £ miles — a little  under  thirty-six  miles.  Some 
years  ago,  before  the  Great  Northern  purchased  the 
Central  Railway,  they  attempted  to  increase  coal  rates 

- on  two  occasions,  but  the  Central  Railway  had  power 

then  to  go  before  the  Commissioners,  and  the  result 
was  the  Great  Northern  was  forced  -to  keep  to  the 
old  rates  for  coal,  which  they  have  not  since  attempted 
to  alter.  They  made  two  attempts  to  alter  them 
during  the  time  the  Central  Railway  was  in  existence, 
but  since  then  they  have  not  altered  them. 

6853.  I should  like  to  know  what  they  charge  for 
coal.  I suppose  the  coal  of  your  district  chiefly  comes 
from  Belfast? — Almost  all  from  Belfast  or  Warren- 
point.  The  rates  from  Belfast  are  3s.  6c?.  a ton  for 
coal,  and  from  Warrenpoint  3s.  4c?. 

6854.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  that  3s.  6c?.  from  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Station  ? — From  the  Central  Rail- 
way station. 

6855.  From  the  quays  in  fact? — From  the  Central. 
The  ship  puts  it  in  the  wagons ; that  is  simply  for 
haulage. 

6856.  The  < Jhairman . — They  have  no  cost  in  hand- 
ling the  coals  ? — No. 

6857.  Either  at  Belfast  or  Armagh  ? — No,  neither. 

6858.  They  find  tracks  for  the  coals  ? — They  find 


trucks  that  is  all.  I am  speaking  of  large  quantities 
in  every  case. 

6859.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  distance  from  Armani 
to  Warrenpoint  or  Newry? — Twenty-six  miles  °0 
Warrenpoint. 

6860.  And  they  charge  you  3s.  4c?.  to  Warrennoint 
and  3s.  6c?.  to  Belfast  ?— Fes. 

6861.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  from  Scotland  that 
the  coal  chiefly  comes  you  use  ? — We  use  Scotch  and 
Welsh  both.  For  our  purposes,  Welsh. 

6862.  If  you  get  Welsh  coal  is  it  by  Belfast  ?— By 
Belfast  as  a rule.  It  is  twenty-six  miles  from  Armagh 
to  Warrenpoint,  but  our  coal  is  chiefly  brought  to 
Belfast  for  this  reason  that  they  get  return  freights 

6863.  Will  you  give  us  the  rates  for  coal  to  other 
places  short  of  Armagh  and  beyond  Armagh  ? — I can. 
not  do  that. 

6864.  Do  you  know  the  rate  to  Portadown  for 
instance  ? — I do  not  know.  It  would  be  much  lower 
I am  sure,  because  they  have  opposition  by  canal  to 
Portadown.  I don’t  know  the  rates  to  Portadown. 
I do  not  complain  of  the  coal  rates,  but  what  I should 
be  afraid  of  is  that  the  Great  Northern  will  make  an 
attempt  some  time  or  other,  and  send  us, notice, as 
they  did  with  regard  to  the  grain  the  other  day,  to 
raise  the  rates,  and  now  we  have  no  railway  company 
to  go  between  them  and  us  in  any  shape,  and  we  have 
no  locus  standi  before  the  Railway  Commissioners 
ourselves. 

6865.  You  allude  to  that  in  your  answer  to  the 
second  question? — Yes. 

6866.  It  is  probably  hardly  worth  while  going  into 
that  now,  inasmuch  as  there  is  now  a bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  amend  the  Act  of  1873  and  give  the 
Railway  Commissioners  more  powers  ? — Except  this, 
that  if  this  Commission  should  see  its  way  to  recom- 
mend the  provisions  of  that  bill,  it  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  promoters  of  it. 

6867.  The  promoters  are  the  Government  ?— No 
doubt,  but  still  the  Government  do  not  carry  everything 
they  try,  particularly  with  reference  to  Ireland.  W 
want  certainly  some  bill  with  regard  to  the  railways, 
that  would  give  the  public  some  control  over  railway 
companies.  I think  that  railways  have  now  become 
the  highways  of  the  country,  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  having  opposition  to  railway  companies, 
and  therefore  there  should  be  some  means  of  control- 
ling them.  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  and  right  that 
they  should  have  sole  control  to  do  what  they  like  in 
raising  rates.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a maximum 
in  their  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  the  rates  are  far-  above 
what  the  commodities  would  bear  if  put  on. 

6868.  That  opens  up  a very  difficult  question,  which 
I think  we  had  better  not  discuss  here  ? — One  of  your 
questions  is  as  to  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  Irish  railway  system,  so  that  it  should  be  more 
useful  to  the  public  generally.  I believe  not  only 
would  it  be  much  more  useful,  but  it  would  be  better 
for  the  shareholders.  I am  a business  man  myself, 
and  I can  only  say  that  if  I conducted  my  business  as 
the  railway  companies  here  do  I should  be  soon  with 
Judge  Boyd  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

6S69.  That  is  quite  a legitimate  point  to  refer  to. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  listen  to  any  charges  that 
are  to  be  made  against  the  railway  companies  and  their 
management,  and  as  to  the  facilities  they  give  ? — As  far 
as  the  railway  company  is  concerned  that  carries  a great 
traffic  to  the  North  of  Ireland — the  Great  Northern— 
they  have  no  idea  of  making  money  except  by  adding 
to  their  freights  and  fares,  business  people  try  to  in- 
crease their  business  making  more  money'  in  that  way, 
but  the  railway  companies  don’t  appear  to  imdei-st.mil 
that  such  a thing  is  practicable  or  possible. 

6870.  What  do  you  say  as  regards  the  facilities  they 
offer  you  for  train  accommodation? — They  are 
pretty  fair.  There  is  less  objection  there  than  upon 
other  points. 

6871.  That  is  accommodation  for  passengers,  of 
course  l— Yes. 
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6872  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  in  the 
unreasonable  delay  or  unreasonable  time  occupied  in 
conveying  goods  to  different  destinations  ?— Not  on  the 
direct"  linesP  When  we  have  to  branch,  off  to  some  of 
the  branches  there  is  a delay  very  often.  That  may 
be  as  to  goods  coming  from  particular  districts,  but 
probably  with  goods  going  north  there  would  be  no 
delay,  but  where  goods  are  going  south  there  would 
be  considerable  delay.  I do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  blame  to  be  laid  to  their  charge  there. 

6873.  As  regards  the  facilities  for  extensions  Do. 
you  think  that  the  railway  companies  have  performed 
their  duties  sufficiently  in  extending  their  lines  into, 
districts  requiring  railway  accommodation  ?— I suppose 
they  have,  because  I think  very  often  it  would  be  at 
a loss  to  themselves  to  make  some  of  these  small  branch 
lines. 

6874.  As  ordinary  railways! — Yes. 

6875.  What  about  extensions  in  the  shape  of 
tramWays  1— I think  they  are  very  much  wanted. 

6876.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh  is  there  a 
«ood  district  in  which  tramways  could  be  made! — There 
is  one  district  in  which  a Privy  Council  Order  has 
been  obtained  for  a light  railway  between  Armagh  and 
Keady.  That  was  a line  of  nine  and  a quarter  miles 
south  of  Armagh.  There  is  a river  runs  from  Keady 
to  Armagh,  which  is  uncommonly  well  worked,  and, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  worked  streams  in  the  king- 
dom by  mills.  There  are  some  thirty  mills  between 
one  place  and  the  other,  and  some  of  them  pretty 
large. 

6877.  And  good  accommodation  ? — No  accommoda- 
tion for  that.  The  Grand  Jury  of  Armagh  did  pass  a 
presentment,  guaranteeing  for  twenty  years  4 per  cent.,' 
and  on  that  guarantee  we  cannot  get  the  money.  That 
s for  a light  railway  which  the  Privy  Council  ap- 
proved of,  but.  the  guarantee  was  but  for  twenty  years 
it  4 per  cent.,  and  for  that  we  can  get  no  money. 

6878.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  that  for  a light  railway  of 
i feet  3 inches  gauge  ? — Yes. 

6879.  With  light  rails  ? — Yes ; light  rails  of  5 feet 
3 inches  guage.  The  reason  why  that  gauge  was 
.dopted  was  to  make  it  uniform  with  the  Great  North- 
im,  for  they  had  agreed  to  subscribe  a certain  amount 1 
:o  it  if  the  5 feet  3 inches  gauge  was  adopted. 

6880.  So  that  their  trucks  could  be  run  forward  ! 
—So  that  their  trucks  could  be  run  forward.  The 
rngines  could  not,  but  the  trucks  could  be. 

6881.  I suppose  they  intended  to  have  a .special 
ight  engine! — Yes. 

6882. "  The  Chairman. — As  there  are  so  many  mills’ : 
t is  undesirable  to  have  wagons  transferred  from  one 
piuge  to  another.  Have,  you  considered  about  a 3 feet 
!«nge,  and  the  simplest  mode  of  transferring,  to  the 
•road  gauge  ! — We  have  had  reports  from  Engineers 
in  the  subject,  and  I may  say  invariably  with  no 
lifference  of  opinion,  they  recommended  us  to  take  the 

> feet  3 inch  gauge,  keeping  to  the  light  rails,  simply 
dding  to  the  length  of  the  sleepers,  it  making  no 
xti-a  cost,  except  for  the  extra  bit  of  ground. 

6883.  Mr.  Barry. — It  would  not  cost  materially 
core  than  a tramway  1 — No. 

0SS4.  The  Chairman. —Could  you  carry  along  a 
oad  ’—No,  the  roads  are  not  suitable  for  it, 

6885.  Would  they  be  suitable  for  a 3 feet  gauge!  ’ 
-No ; not  at  oil.  The  gradients  are  unsuitable,  and 
iievefore  the  Engineers  recommended,  and  the  Board 
a V orks  Engineer  approved  of  the  recommendation, 
hat  they  slioidd  leave  the  road,  and  adopt  a light 
ail  way  separate.  One  reason  I may  mention  to  you 
s that  by  having  a separate  line  they  were  able  to 
•he  in  all  the  mills  so  as  to  give  sidings  where  required 
or  goods  traffic.  The  main  road  does  not  keep  lb  the 
lveb  end  the  mills  are  all  on  the  river.  (Docuritents  • 
landed  in.)  Then  there  is  another  line  of  railway 
d.ich  is  wanted  a good  deal  too — from  Armagh 
11  Moy.  That  would  be  slightly  to  the  north-west 
f Armagh. 

68S6.  Mr.  Barry. — On  the  river  Blackwater! — 


Yes,  and  they  go  by  Blackwatertown  to  make  a circuit 
there. 

C887.  The  Chairman. — To  avoid  going  along  two 
sides  of  a triangle  you  would  go  straight  across  from 
Armagh  to  Moy  7 — Go  by  Blackwatertown,  so  as  to 
get  the  traffic  of  it,  and  to  enable  .us  to  utilize  the 
canal  traffic  there. 

6888.  Has  that  been  proposed  at  all  1 — There  has 
been  no  scheme  brought  publicly  forward.  It  has 
been  proposed,  but  only  privately. 

6889.  Do  you  think,  supposing  that  these  two  lines 
were  proposed,  the  money  could  be  found  to  carry  it 
out !— Not  without  the  Government  Guarantee. 

6890.  Mr  .Barry. — The  guarantee’ you  have  had  is 
a four  per  cent,  guarantee  1 — For  twenty  years  by  the 
county,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Blackwater- 
town —that  is,  Armagh,  to  Keady.  But  we  find  that 
in  London  there  appears  to.  be  a great  objection  to 
the  guarantees  of  Irish  Grand  Juries.-  They  make, 
one  very  reasonable  objection.  They  say,  in  the  first 
place,  if  default  is  made  you  must  go  before -the  Grand 
J ury  arid  get  a presentment,  which  will  not  be  levied 
till  the  next  assizes,  so  that  it  would  be  a year  after 
the  default  is  made  before  they  get  their  interest. 

6891.  If  the  traffic  fails  to  pay! — If  the  traffic  fails 
to  pay.  That  is  the  only  advantage  that  the  Grand 
Jury  guarantee  would  be — that  these  people  would 
receive  their  interest  if  not  met  by  the  line. 

6892.  The  Chairman. — Is  your . recommendation, 
that  the  Government-  should  guarantee  1— Yes  ; the 
Government,  1 think,  should  be  the  guarantors  in  the 
first  place. 

6893.  How  are  they  to  be  Secured! — I should  say, 
let  the  Grand  J uries  reguarantee  half  of  the  loss,  and 
let  the  Government  wait  for  the  year  to1  get  the 
money,  and  not.  the  lenders  of  the  money,  who  will 
not  wait.  You  cannot  get  money  at  the  best  rate 
unless  you  have  undoubted  security  and  prompt  pay- 
ments. 

6894,  Mr.  Barry. — Under  these  circumstances, 
would  not  the  Government  practically  find  the 
money  in  the  first  instance  1 — Yes. 

. 6895.  To  be  reguaranteecl  by  the  counties! — To  be 
reguaranteed  by  the  counties  for  the  half.  I would 
reverse  the  system  of  guarantee. 

6896.  The  Chairman. — At  a less  guarantee,  say  of 

3i  per  cent,  or  3j-  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  If  the  Govern- 

ment guarantee  the  money  it- can  be  got  for  three  per 
cent.  At  this  moment  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols 
are  more  than  par. 

6897.  Mr.  Barry.— The  Government  would  require 
a sinking  fund!— Then  the  sinking  fund  would  free 
the  railway  eventually.  .That  would  be  a benefit  to 
the  Railway  Company  as  well  as  the  Government. 

6898.  The  Chav-man. — -You  could  hardly  expect 
the  Imperial  Government  to  guarantee  without  being 
guaranteed  a return  by  the  Counties  or  district! — ' 
Certainly,  not.  At  present  it  is  the  districts  which 
make  the  first  guarantee,  and  the  Government  re- 
guarantee  them.  I wouic.  just  reverse  it.  , 

6899.  Do  you  think  tho  capital  could  be  found  by 
capitalists  outside  the  Government  with  a Government 
guarantee  of  ,3J  per  cent?— To  be  sure  it  could, 
because  a Government  guarantee  could  be  got  in 
London  in  an  hour.  The  Government  have  no 
trouble  in  getting’ money  when  they  want  it  at  that 
rate.  Their  guarantee  would  be  as  good  for  this  as 
any  other  money  they  borrow. 

6900.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  much  carting1  on  the 
public  roads  in  competition  with  the  railway  in  your 
district  ? — There  is  some  carting.  At  present  there 
is  a great  deal  of  carting ; all  the  grain  coming  to 
Armagh  now  is  coming  by  railway  to  Blackwater- 
town, and  being  carted  over,  so  there  is  scarcely  a 
load  coming  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at 
present,  since  they  raised  the  rates. 

6901.  How  does  that  get  to  Blackwatertown  ? — 
Across  Lough  Neagh  and  by  the  Ulster  Canal  to  Moy 
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and  the  Blackwater  liver  then  -would  bring  it  to 
Black  watertown.  , 

7019.  Is  the  grain  mainly  earned  that  way  now  ( — 
Entirely  ; all  grain  is  coming  that  way  now. 

7020.  Have  you  any  other  instance  of  carting  being 
carried  on  in  competition  with  the  railway  ?— Yes ; at 
present  linen  yarn  is  being  carted  from  Belfast  to 
Armagh  and  the  reverse. 

7021.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  mean  it  is  carted 
thirty-six  miles,  from  Belfast  to  Armagh  1— Yes  ; 
roads  are  good.  The  only  really  bad  road  is  the 
Keady  road,  and  the  traffic  is  so  great  on  it  that  it 
cannot  be  kept  in  order. 

7022.  What  do  you  pay  for  linen  yarns  from 
Belfast  to  Armagh  ?—  9s.  3 d.  is  the  freight  for  linen 
yarns,  and  it  is  being  carted  and  delivered  in  the 
stores  for  10s.  In  fact  some  people  get  it  done  for 
9s.,  but  10s.  is  the  ordinary  rate. 

7023.  Mr.  Barry.—  What  is  the  railway  rate  ? — 
9s.  3 d.  from  station  to  station. 

7024.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  not  delivered  1 — If 
delivered  it  is  not  lifted ; they  deliver  one  way. 

7025.  They  deliver  at  Armagh  ? — Yes,  or  at 
Belfast,  but  they  will  not  do  both  ; it  is  from  ware- 
house to  station. 

7026.  It  does  include  delivery  at  one  end  ? — -Yes, 
for  9s.  3 d.,  but  the  carrier  lifts  it  and  delivers  it  for 
10s.,  and  in  some  cases  for  9s.,  but  10s.  is  the  ordinary 
price  that  is  paid. 

7027.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  it  found  quicker  to  cart?— 
No,  but  it  is  found  that  yarn  goes  in  a better  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  an  article  easily  injured,  and  the  less 
tossing  about  it  gets  the  better,  and  it  goes  safer  by 
cart  than  railway. 

7028.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cart  from  Belfast 
to  Armagh  ?— About  three  journeys  in  a fortnight  the 
carriers  make. 

7029.  Mr.  Barry.—  Three  complete  journeys? — 
Yes,  backwards  and  forwards. 

7030.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  return  car- 
riage?— Yes,  they  get  flax  back  again.  Yam  goes  in 
both  directions.  There  are  spinners  at  Armagh  and 
manufacturers  at  Armagh.  The  manufacturer  sends 
back  yarns  for  Belfast,  which  is  drawn  up,  and  the 
spinners  sell  yarn  for  Belfast,  which  is  drawn  down. 

7031.  Is  the  traffic  pretty  well  equal? — Taking  the 
flax  in,  it  would  be. 

7032.  These  carts  as  a rule  depend  upon  loading 
loth  ways  ? — They  get  loads  both  ways. 

7033.  "Mr.  Barry. — Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
relative  quantities  sent  by  railway  and  by  cart? — They 
are  much  larger  by  railway. 

7034.  The  Chairman. — When  you  say  it  is  10s. 
a ton  by  road  does  that  go  by  a four-wheel  cart  ? — 
No,  a two- wheel  cart. 

7035.  What  quantity  do  they  carry  ? — From  a ton 
to  twenty-five  cwt. 

7036.  One  horse  or  two  ? — One  horse. 

7037.  That  one  horse  cannot  take  it  thirty-six 
miles  ? — He  stops  on  the  way  ; that  is  how  they  lose 
their  time. 

7038.  They  do  not  change  horses ? — No;  the  same 
horse  goes  through,  but  he  rests  at  times  on  the  way. 

7039.  He  takes  in  point  of  fact  two  days  to  get 
the  load  each  way?— Yes,  about  that — two  days  each 
way. 

7040.  That  would  be  about  three  journeys  a fort- 
night ? — Yes. 

7041.  Andean  one  horse  do  that  ?— Yes. 

7042.  Can  he  continue  to  do  that  throughout  the 
year  ?— I think  so.  I know  one  carrier  who  does  it. 

7043.  Has  he  many  carts  ?^-Yes,  he  has  a good 
number  of  carts.  Six  or  seven  carts  one  man  has 
that  draws  regularly. 

7044.  One  man,  I suppose,  attends  each  cart? — 
No ; he  would  send  one  man  with  two  carts. 

7045.  Two  horses  and  one  man? — Yes. 

7046.  Mr.  Barry. — They  would  do  about 
fifteen  miles  a day  ? — Yes  ; he  may  have  a spare  horse, 


but  I am  not  sure.  I think  he  cannot  have  more 
than  one  spare  horse  over  his  number  of  carts. 

7047.  The  Chairman. — How  much  a day  do  you 
consider  a horse  and  man  will  cost  ? — 5s.  is  the 
ordinary  price  paid  for  a horse  and  man  with  us. 

7048.  Would  that  be  10s.  for  the  two  horses  and 
the  one  man? — Yes. 

• 7049.  And  each  cart  carries  about  twenty-five 
cwt.  ? — Yes.  He  does  not  make  much  profit  out 
of  it. 

7050.  Can  he  make  any  profit  ? — The  5s.  includes 
his  profit  per  day  for  his  horse. 

7051.  If  you  get  5s.  a day,  each  horse,  that  is  10s. 
for  the  two  days,  and  then  there  is  the  wear  and  tear 
and  the  profit.  I cannot  see  how  it  can  be  done?— 
It  is  done.  I cannot  tell  you  how  they  manage  it. 

7052.  He  gets  12s.  M.  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods 
and  your  rate  is  5s.  a day  for  each  horse  and  one 
man  ? — He  is  quite  satisfied  with  that.  He  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  10s.,  not  even  to  get  the  12s.  6 d. 
These  men  keep  horses  and  get  their  own  wages  out 
of  them  and  make  a little  profit. 

7053.  Mr.  Pirn. — 5s.  is  what  they  would  charge  for 
the  use  of  a horse  and  man  for  the  day  ? — Yes.  Gen- 
erally it  is  the  men  themselves  or  their  sons  who  drive 
these  horses.  They  have  not  to  hire  the  horse  for  the 


purpose, 

7054.  Have  you  found  any  improvement  in  the 
management  of  the  railway  since  the  amalgamation  of 
the  different  lines  into  the  one  large  system  ?— Not 
the  slightest. 

7055.  Have  you  to  deal  with  just  the  samo 
managers  of  the  railways  that  you  had  before?— Just 
the  same. 

7056.  The  Chairman.— Dave  you  any  disadvantage 
by  the  amalgamation?— Yes ; I think  that  the  lato 
increase  in  freights  could  not' have  occurred  had  the 
Newry  and  Armagh  still  been  an  independent  line, 
because  the  grain  could  have  been  brought  into  Newry 
or  Warrenpoint. 

7057.  How  long  has  the  amalgamation  been  in 
operation  ? — It  is  about  three  years,  I think. 

7058.  The  advance  I think  you  said  took  place 
ten  years  ago?— No,  the  advance  was  in  November, 
last— the  sudden  advance.  The  passenger  fares  were 
increased  about  ten  years  ago,  but  this  sudden  advance 
in  bread  stuffs  took  place  last  November. 

7059.  Has  amalgamation  facilitated  you  in  any 
way  ? — In  no  way. 

7060.  By  through  rates?— It  has  been  no  advent# 
that  I know  of  at  all. 

7061.  Mr.  Pirn. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  the  improvement  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  railways  ? — None  but  the  one 
make  to  you  of  some  power  to  go  before  the  ltauway 
Commissioners  if  the  rates  are  unreasonable.  I could 
not  ask  for  every  trader  to  be  allowed  to  go  he  on. 
them,  but  I would  allow  Harbour  Commissioners 
and  Town  Commissioners  and  large  trade  commit  es 


to  go. 


7062.  The  Chairman.-^ The  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment provides  for  that,  viz. : for  Corporations  an 
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Harbour  Commissioners  and  so  on,  to  have  powe 
go  before  the  Railway  Commissioners,  but  I a™  n 
sure  that  they  will  go  to  the  extent  y°u  w ’ 
supposing  the  Railway  Company  keeps  'V™IU‘ 
Parliamentary  power  ?— I presume  they.al I do  1 
within  their  Parliamentary  powers  contained  m 
passed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
were  a good  deal  higher  than  the  goods  wou 
now.  The  profits  are  altogether  different 
depreciation  in  gold  is  so  great  that  a 1 ® 

now  is  as  good  as  sixteen  pence  was  twenty 


7063.  I suppose  Kan  way  oompamra  , , 

well  as  private  individuals?-!  do  not  know  that  they 
do,  because  they  are  able  to  buy  materials  cii 
than  they  could  have  done  then.  A soveieig 
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more  iron,  and  grease,  and  materials  now,  though  it 
does  not  buy  more  wages. 

7064.  Are  not  wages  very  much  higher  than  they 

W<706o.  And  there  are  ho  means  of  getting  them 

,own  i i do  not  think  there  are ; and  1 do  not  think 

it  is  desirable.  I never  saw  a prosperous  country 
with  low  wages  yet.  ...... 

'"066.  How  much  have  wages  advanced  in  this 
country  during  the  last  forty  years— eighty  or  100 
percent.?— I should  say  very  nearly  eighty  per  cent. 

1 7067.  But  the  price  of  commodities  has  gone  down  ? 
—Very  greatly. 

7068.  Wages  have  not  gone  down  ? — No  ; working 
classes  are  a great  deal  better  off,  and  so  they  should 
be,  for  they  were  very  badly  off. 

7069.  You  say  you  do  not  think  the  Tramways 
Act  lias  accomplished  what  Parliament  expected  from 
it— why  has  it  not  done  so? — I think  for  the  reasons 
I have"  stated,  that  for  tramway  lines  the  money  has 
not  been  able  to  be  obtained,  and  very  often  lines 
that  will  benefit  the  country  in  the  future  are  not 
looked  upon  as  paying  in  the  present. 

7070.  Again  you  propose  that  the  Government 

should  undertake  these  tramways  as  well  as  the 
railways,  and  guarantee  the  capital  that  is  to  be 
provided  ? — I do.  I want  to  reverse  it  from  the 

Grand  Jury. 

7071.  Have  you  considered  the  question,  supposing 
that  principle  were  adopted  throughout  Ireland,  what 
amount  of  money  the  Government  would  be  called 
upon  to  guarantee? — I presume  not  more  than  at 
present,  because  I only  ask  it  where  Grand  Juries 
will  re"uarantee  them  half,  as  they  do  now.  I do 
not  think  it  would  make  any  increase  whatever  in 
the  amount  at  all.  It  may  be  the  very  facilities  for 
obtaining  money  would  make  people  try  other  schemes, 
but  up  to  the  present  a great  many  of  these  attempts 
have  proved  abortive,  simply  because  money  could 
not  be  obtained  on  the  baronial  guarantees. 

7072.  Mr.  Barry. — I take  it  your  suggestion  is 
rather  that  the  Government  should  lend  the  money 
on  the  security  of  the  bai-onial  guarantee  ? — Exactly 
so.  The  two  things  are  synonomous.  I see  no 
difference. 

7073.  The  Chairman. — You  would  not  expect  the 
Government  to  give  the  guai'antee  without  receiving 
a guarantee  in  return  ? — No,  certainly  not.  For  half 
of  the  loss  I should  say  they  should  be  guaranteed  again 
by  the  county  as  at  present. 

7074.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  consider  that  the  barony 
is  the  proper  guaranteeing  body? — The  grand  jury. 
I used  the  term  “ baronial  guarantee,’’  for  sometimes 
the  guavaxxtees  have  been  arranged  to  be  levied  on 
baronies  and  sometimes  on  the  counties. 

7075.  Do  yoxx  think  the  grand  juries  or  some  body 
representing  the  barony  is  the  better  body  to  guarantee. 
It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  tlxe  grand  jury 
represents,  in  many  cases,  so  large  a district  that  the 
particular  circumstances  of  a small  enterprise  are  not 
sufficiently  before  them,  or  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  it  to  come  to  a conclusion  on 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  ? — I should  not  agree 
with  that  view,  becaxxse  I think  it  would  be  likely 
that  the  members  of  the  grand  jury,  not  the  persons  in 
the  barony  alone,  would  take  a wider  view  of  things 
to  decide  the  question.  I think  very  often  these  small 
people  look  at  things  ixx  a little  circle,  and  do  not  look 
beyond  that,  and  cannot  be  got  to  do  so.  The  grand 
jury  would  take  a broader  view  of  the  question,  and 
they  would  have  that  power  to  saddle  a barony,  or 
part  of  a barony,  or  a county  with  a line  they  thought 
fair  and  X'ight,  and  most  certainly  I think  the  grand 
jury  woxxld  do  what  was  fair  and  right. 

7076.  Should  you  recommend  that  the  guarantee 
should  be  spread  all  over  the  county,  or  more  imme- 


diately over  the  district  served  by  the  tramway  or  April  20,  xss7. 
light  railway  ? — T should  say  all  over  the  district,  but  Mf  Eoljer(.  ^ 
I look  upon  a railway  in  a county  as  benefiting  the  M'Crum. 
county  as  a whole  to  a certain  extent,  even  tboxxgh 
it  does  not  extend  tliroixghout  the  whole  county. 

Railways  benefit  a district  outside  their  own  imme- 
diate district. 

7077.  Some  of  these  proposals  are  proposals  for  four 
or  five  miles  in  length,  which  cannot  affect  other  parts 
of  the  coxxnty  at  all  ? — They  cannot  affect  them  very 
much.  I think  if  we  look  at  any  railway,  we  find 
it  benefits  a circle  a certain  distance  from  itself,  and 
a grand  jury  could  take  all  those  circumstances  into 
consideration,  and,  in  arranging  the  districts  of  the 
county,  that  should  pay  the  guarantee,  they  could  arrive 
at  a fair-  and  right  finding  on  the  matter. 

7078.  Have  yorr  formed  any  idea  at  all  as  to  what 
distance  the  land  on  each  side  is  benefited  by  the 
construction  of  a railway,  or  light  railway,  or  tram- 
way ? — I cannot  say  I have,  but  we  see  people  sending 
their  goods  by  railway  who  live  a couple  or  three  miles 
on  each  side  of  a line  regularly. 

7079.  The  Chairman. — If  you  can  afford  to  cart 
from  Armagh  to  Belfast,  I should  think  they  could 
afford  to  cart  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway  ? — 

It  is  only  a special  thing  I spoke  of  as  being  carted  all 
that  distance — linen  yarn  is  the  only  thing. 

7080.  It  is  a moderate  distance  to  assume  the  rail- 
way could  be  carted  to,  from  ten  miles  on  each  side, 
when  you  find  that  thirty-six  miles  can  be  accom- 
plished ? — Ten  miles  is  too  far  ; you  then  have  incurred 
a great  deal  of  the  expense  of  a longer  journey. 

7081.  "Why  I say  ten  miles  is,  that  on  looking  at 
the  map  of  Ireland  there  are  very  many  districts  wlrero 
you  are  at  least  twenty  miles  off? — Yes;  I am  per- 
fectly aware  of  that. 

7082.  And  twenty-five  miles,  and  even  thirty? — 

Borne  districts  are  so  sparsely  populated  that  you 
would  not  want  railways,  but  my  opinion  is  where 
there  is  a reasonable  population  you  want  to  come 
nearer  than  ten  miles,  particularly  if  they  are  business 
districts.  I do  not  say  that  in  a purely  agricultural 
district  ten  miles  would  not  do,  but  where  there  is 
any  possibility  of  business  in  Ireland  I think  railways 
are  needed.  I think  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
increase  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  than 
railways,  because  yorr  would  then  get  people  to  work, 
and  then  they  would  not  have  time  to  annoy  their 
neighbours.  There  is  one  suggestion  I should  like  to 
draw  attention  to,  and  that  is  one  defect  in  the  Tram- 
ways Act.  There  is  no  power  whatever  given  to. 
make  a compulsory  purchase  of  any  house,  and  it  is  a. 
very  great  drawback.  With  regard  to  the  guarantee 
we  got  from  the  grand  jury  for  that  line  to  Ready 
that  I have  referred  to  here,  we  had  to  circle  in 
and  out  to  avoid  houses  where  you  could  not  make- 
arrangements  for  the  private  purchase  of  them.  They 
were  little  cabins  in  many  cases.  There  is  one  house,,, 
in  particular,  where  we  had  a lot  of  trouble — one 
little  thatched  house,  letting  at  Is.. or  Is.  3d.  a week. 

7083.  You  think  the  Land  Clauses  Act  should  be 
applied  to  the  Tramways  Act  V— Yes,  or  in  a modified 
form  if  thought  desirable.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  in  for  expensive  things,  because  that 
would  run  the  price  up  to  high. 

7084.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  forbidden  by  the  Tram- 
ways Act  ? — N o ; but  there  is  no  power.  You  cannot 
take  the  smallest  house. 

7085.  The  Chairman. — There  is  power  to  buy  land 
but  not  houses  ? — Yes;  the  smallest  house  you  cannot 
buy  compulsorily. 

7086.  It  is  simply  an  omission,  no  doubt  ? — Yes, 
and  that  certainly  should  be  altered.  You  would  be 
astonished  at  the  trouble  that  that  one  little  house 
wave,  and  the  rent  of  it  was  only  Is.  3d.  a week 
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Mr.  William  J Best  examined. 


April  20, 1887.  7087.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  carry  on 

M business? — I am  a member  of  the  firm  of  James 

J.  Best.  mm  Bert  * ®ons>  Com  and  Flour  Millers,  at  Armagh,  and 

I have  to  complain  that  at  a moment’s  notice,  without 
any  remedy,  the  rate  for  grain  from  Belfast  to  Armagh 
was  raised  thirty-three  per  cent.,  in  the  month  of 
November  last. 

7088.  Will  you  state  what  the  rates  were,  and  what 
they  are  now  ? — The  rate  has  been  for  a considerable 
number  of  years  4s.  Gel.  per  ton  for  grain  from  the 
quay  at  Belfast  to  Armagh  station. 

7089.  Station  to  station  rate  ? — Yes.  On  the  8th  of 
November  we  received  a notice  from  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  Company,  saying  that  on  and  after  that 
date  the  rate  for  wheat  would . be  6s.  per  ton,  and  for 
Indian  corn  5s.  9(7.  They  reconsidered  that  after  a little 
time,  when  they  found  they  were  likely  to  lose  the 
traffic,  and  reduced  it  to  to  5s.  Gel.,  making  the  rate 
5s.  C d.  now  instead  of  4s.  Gd. 

7090.  You  said  it  was  increased  thirty-three  per 
cent.  How  do  you  make  that  out,  when  it  is  only 
increased  from  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd.  ? — It  was  increased 
from  4s.  Gd.  to  6s.,  but  subsequently  they  reduced  it  to 
5s.  Gd.  4s.  6d.  was  the  rate  for  grain  at  the  time  when 
the  Railway  Commission  was  held  in  Belfast,  and  the 
Company  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  rates  for  coal, 
that  they  had  raised  from  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  3d.,  back  again 
to  3s.  6(7.  The  grain  was  not  included  in  that  at°the 
time,  but  the  grain  rate  was  then  4s.  Gd.,  and  now  the 
rate  is  5s.  Gd.  Since  that  we  have  left  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  altogether  as  customers,  and  we 
have  had  to  cope  with  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
bringing  our  grain  to  Moy.  We  have  brought  our 
grain  by  lighter  to  Moy,  six  miles  distant  from  Armagh, 
and  are  carting  it  into  Armagh. 

7091.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  cart  from  Moy? 

2s.  6(7.  ' J 

7 092.  How  many  miles  is  it  1—  Six  miles.  We  cart 
•by  farmers’  carts. 


7093.  Have  you  tried  your  own  carts  ?— Yes. 

7094.  What  does  it  cost  you  ?— About  the  same. 

7095.  Then  that  is  the  absolute  cost  ?— We  should 
be  very  well  satisfied.  A horse  can  go  twice  a day, 
and  we  should  be  very  well  satisfied  -with  10s.  a day 
for  two  horses  and  a man.  The  farmers  are  very  well 
satisfied.  This  week  a lot  of  grain  came  in  for  us,  and 
the  farmers  loosed  their  horses  from  the  harrows,  and 
cai'ted  it  in  at  2s.  Gd.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  deepen  the  river  Blackwater  from  Moy  to 
Blackwatertown,  and  to  erect  a goods  shed  and  quay 
there,  and  the  cartage  rate  will  then  be  reduced  to  2s. 
„ 7°9G-  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is 
irom  Moy  to  Belfast  ? — 3s.  we  are  paying.  3s.  Gd.  is 
the  rate,  but  we  are  getting  a lot  done  at  3s. 

7097.  By  railway?— It  is  not  done  by  railway  at  all. 
I he  railway  rate  from  Moy  is  high,  and  they  do 
without  the  railway.  They  do  it  all  by  the  river 


70 Jo.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  suggest  a reason 
why  the  railway  company  should  drive  traffic  off  their 
radway  VYhat  interest  can  they  have  for  such 
conduct  * Mr.  Murland,  the  Chairman  of  Directors 
/ here  ^ the  last  half-yearly  meetiug,  said  that  Armagh 
was  six  miles  from  Moy,  and  four  miles  from  Black- 
water,  and  that  the  Armagh  people  had.  no  better 


remedy  than  the  railway,  and  he  could  milk  the 
because  they  were  so  far  from  the  waterway.  Re  i 
not  use  that  exact  expression,  but  that  is  what  I 
gathered.  He  did  not  know  we  could  get  carting 
done  so  cheaply  in  that  district. 

7099.  Can  you  give  any  special  reason  why  the 
company  should  injure  themselves  in  that  way  ?__T] 
reason  that  they  give  themselves  is,  that  the  Dcrrv 
people  are  going  to  bring  them  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  in  consequence  of  our  rates  on  that 
side  of  the  line  being  cheaper  than  on  the  Derry  side 
That  is  the  reason  they  gave. 

7100.  Is  that  an  instance  of  the  injury  that  the 
public  has  suffered  from  the  present  state  of  the  law! 
—The  shareholders  of  the  Great  Northern  Company 
have  suffered  a great  loss  because  they  have  driven  the 
traffic  round  by  Moy,  and  there  is  a large  traffic  be- 

tween  Armagh  and  Belfast. 

7101.  They  give  as  a reason  that  the  Railway 
Commissioners  compel  them  ? — That  they  were  afraid 
of  them.  Take  the  rate  for  grass-seed  itself.  They 
have  been  charging  8s.  a ton  from  Armagh  to  Belfast 
but  we  are  able  to  carry  it  round  by  water  for  6s! 
Armagh  has,  as  a competing  town,  the  large  market 
of  Portadown,  nine  miles  from  Armagh.  The  hirt 
rates  charged  into  Armagh  are  the  means  of  drivin « a 
great  many  of  the  farmers  to  go  to  Portadown  market 
to  sell  their  produce  there,  and  strange  to  say,  when 
it  goes  to  Portadown  the  Great  Northern  Company 
get  no  traffic  at  all,  because  it  goes  by  the  n\  ei  Bann 
to  Belfast,  and  therefore  the  Great  Northern  Company 
are  actually  cutting  their  own  thvoats. 

7102.  Is  it  the  fear  of  the  Railway  Commissioners 
that  induces  them  to  do  that  ? — No,  because  it  is  a 
cheaper  route.  They  have  made  no  increase  in  the  rate 
for  grass-seed  for  many  years.  It  was  the  grain  rate 
that  they  raised.  Then  I would  suggest  that  a 
member  of  the  Harbour  Boards  in  the  different  sea- 
ports should  be  on  the  directorate  of  the  Railways. 

7103.  Without  reference  to  their  qualifications  as 
shareholders? — I say  they  should  not  be  shareholders 
at  all,  but  chosen  by.  the  Harbour  Board. 

7104.  Is  that  according  to  our  equitable  notions  of 
the  rights  of  property? — I think  that  they  would  boa 
good  assistance  to  prevent  them  doing  harm  to  them- 
selves. 

7105.  Mr.  Barry. — Where  do  you  bring  your  corn  to 
by  water.  Is  it  to  Moy  or  Blackwatertown  ? — There 
are  arrangements  made  to  get  the  river  deepened  up  to 
Blackwatertown.  At  present  we  have  to  bring  it  to 
Moy,  but  in  eight  weeks  it  will  be  brought  to  Black- 
watertown. 

7106.  Is  Blackwater  on  the  liver  or  on  the  canal? 
— It  is  on  both. 

7107.  Shall  you  come  by  the  river  or  canal? — You 
cannot  come  by  the  river  to  Blackwatertown  till  the 
dredging  is  doiie. 

7108.  When  the  dredging  is  done  will  you  come  up 
the  river? — Yes,  to  Blackwatertown,  and  it  is  for  that 
purpose  that  we  propose  to  have  a tramway  on  to 
Blackwatertown. 

7109.  Then,  I presume,  you  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  canal  and  water  navigation  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. If  it  were  not  for  that  the  few  mills 
at  Armagh  now  at  work  would  be  closed  up. 
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Mr.  George  MlBride  examined, 

7110.  The  Chairman.—!  believe  you  are  a member  I may  say  that  my  idea  about  the  management  of  the  /1Pra* 188^- 
of  the  firm  of  Joseph  M'Bride  and  Sons  of  Keady?—  Irish  railways  was,  that  we  should  have  one  central  Mr 

Yes.  The  only  thing  I wish  to  say  is  about  Keady.  board  of  management  if  it  could  possibly  be  done,  M'Bride. 

We  are  situated  at  least  nine  English  miles  from  the  such  as  the  Government  would  take  up. 
railway,  and  although  we  have  two  very  large  manu-  7125.  You  mean  .one  general  management  of  the 
factories  there,  still  we  have  no  railway  accommodation.  ..  whole  of  the  railways  in  Ireland  1— Yes,  with  a very 
There  is  one  manufactory  that  employs  about  1,500  . small  number  of  directors,  which  would  be  a «reat 
people  a little  bit  out  of  the  town,  and  another  about  means  of  lessening  both  fares  and  rates,  and  everythin" 
j 000.  There  are  two  in  Keady  that  have  been  closed  . else. 

iu  consequence  of  not  having  railway  accommodation.  7126.  Mr.  Pirn.— NVhat  makes  you  think  that  a 
Notwithstanding  all  the  mills  that  are  between  Keady  small  number  ’of  directors  would  be  wiser  than  a 
ami  Armagh,  everything  has  to  be  done  by  carting,  larger  number?— I say  that  the  large  number  must  be 
and  since  the  rates  were  raised  on  the  Great  Northern  paid  for  with  all  their  staff. 

we  have  to  cart  most  of  our  heavy  goods  from  Newry  ' 7127.  You  mean  "there  might  be  a saving  in  that 

direct,  which  is  about  thirteen  Irish  miles,  at  least.  ' way  ?— There  must  be ; but,  I think,  when  you  have 

7111.  Mr.  Barry. — From  Newry  to  Keady  ?— Yes  ' one  central  board  they  would  be’ wiser,  and  they  would 

direct.  That  would  be  something  like  eighteen  Eng-  listen  to  what  people  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
lish  miles.  ' requirements  of  the  Irish ‘people,  which  they  do  not 

7112.  Is  Newry  your  chief  port  of  shipment?— It  ' do  now.  ... 

is  our  nearest.  . ‘ 7128.  There  would  be  less  local  interests  amongst 

7113.  But  is  it  your  chief  port  ? — Our  greatest  trade  the  directors  ? — Yes. 

has  been  by  Belfast  hitherto.  7129.  The  Chairman. — You  think  business  would 

7114.  But  is  it  now? — Newry  is  the  nearest  and  be  Better  conducted  by  ten  or  fifteen  men  than  by 

cheapest.  three  hundred  men  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  it.  That 

7115.  Is  it  more  used  than  Belfast  now? — A good  has  been  my  opinion  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

deal  since  the  Great  Northern  Companyraised  the  rates.  7130.  Mr.  Pirn. — Have  you  ever  gone  to  the  direc- 

7116.  Mr.  Pm.— What  rates  have  they  raised  ? — tors  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  make  these 

Com  and  flour  particularly.  complaints  before  them? — We  have  frequently.  They 

7117.  Is  it  a corn  mill  that  you  are  interested  in  ? listen  to  us,  but  do  not  act  at  all. 

—I  am  interested  in  the  general  trade  of  Keady.  We  7131.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
are  grocers,  bakers,  and  general  merchants.  a general  amalgamation  of  all  the  railways  in  Ireland  ? 

7118.  Mr.  Abemethy. — What  are  the  manufactories  — I would. 

you  spoke  of  ?— Linen  manufactories.  We  are  at  the  71 32.  Under  one  Board  of  Management  ? Yes. 

top  of  the  linen  trade.  It  was  Messrs.  Kirk’s  place.  7133.  Subject  to  Government  supervision? Yes. 

7119.  Mr.  Barry.— Is  it  a hilly  road  from  Keady  I would  give  the  Government  a good  deal  of  control  is 
to  Newry? — Yes,  very  hilly,  and  from  Keady  to  the  matter. 

Armagh  it  is  a bad  road.  7134.  Mr.  Pi/m, — Are  there  any  of  the  directors  of 

7120.  The  Chairman. — You  would  rather  go  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  who  are  interested  in 

Armagh  because  you  prefer  Belfast  as  your  chief  the  local  manufactures  of  the  North  of  Ireland? I 

market  to  Newry? — Yes,  and  because  it  would  open  do  not  think  there  are. 

up  a railway  communication,  not  only  between  Bel-  7135.  (To  Mr.  M'Crum). — Is  there  a linen  manufac- 
fast,  but  also  Newry.  The  Newry  and  Armagh  Rail-  turer  on  the  Board  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ? . 
way  comes  into  Armagh  too.  We  should  have  both  — I think  not. 

ways  open  to  us.  It  has  been  the  means  of  driving  Mr.  M‘ Bride. — I may  say  that  one  of  the  directors 

away  a great  deal  of  the  population,  but  still  it  is  very  of  this  very  Armagh  and  Keady  line,  if  he  had  lived, 
thickly  populated  round  Keady.  would  have  made  this  line  himself  at  the  last,  rather 

7121.  Mr.  Barry. — What  has  been  the  reason — than  have  let  it  fall  through — that  is  Mr.  Kirk.  It 

was  it  die  raising  of  the  rates? — No,  want  of  railway  would  be  a self-paying  line  in  a very  short  time,  and 
accommodation.  The  manufacturers  can  scarcely  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  district.  Perhaps  I 
compete  at  the  present  time.  may  add  this,  that  it  was  sworn  by  the  County  Sur- 

7122.  Mr.  Pirn. — If  there  is  this  large  population,  veyor  of  Armagh  that  the  minimum  saving  in  the 
and  so  many  mills,  would  not  it  pay  the  Great  county  roads,  if  that  line  was  made,  would  be  £300  a 
Northern  Railway  to  make  a line  there? — They  think  year. 

time  we  must  go  over  their  line  some  way,  and  do  not  7136.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  M‘Cruni). — I do  not 
take  into  account  that  the  people  do  a lot  of  carting,  think  you  have  told  us  the  cost  of  that  light  railway  ? 
nVi  Newry.  They  won’t  believe  it,  although  it  has  — About  £40,000.  About  £4,000  a mile  would  make 
been  demonstrated  pretty  clearly  to  them.  the  line. 

7123.  Does  the  narrow-gauge  line  from  Newry  to  7137.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  M‘Crum). — Have  you  had 
Bcssbvook  on  the  west  do  anything  to  serve  Keady  ? — any  account  kept  of  the  number  of  carts  on  the  road, 

No,  it  is  of  no  service  to  us.  If  it  were  extended  to  and  the  number  of  journeys  they  take? — Yes;  we 
heady  it  would.  put  men  on  the  road,  and  that  evidence  was  taken. 

‘124.  The  Chairman. — How  far  are  you  from  Bess-  Mr.  M‘ Bride. — I have  here  a table  compiled  from 
brook? — About  ten  Irish  miles.  The  roads  are  all  Irish  figures  taken  by  persons  put  on  the  road  specially  to 
>imes  and  the  railways  are  English  miles.  I do  not  count  tire  traffic. 

dunk  I have  anything  else  of  importance  to  add,  but  The  following  document  was  handed  in  ? — 
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Armagh  and  Ready  Light  Railway  Company  (Limited). 
Present  Traffic  to  and  from  Ready  and  Manufactories  on  proposed  route. 


Armagh  Gas  Works * * * 

Umgola  Mills, 

Milford  Factory, 

Lislea  do., 

Dundrum  do.,  ..•••••* 

Annvalc  do.,  •♦••**** 

Darkley  do.,  ..•••’** 

General  goods  to  and  from  Keady  (exclusive  of  anything  herein  mentioned, 
Coals  for  Town  of  Heady,  ..••••* 


Pork,  . 

Butter  and  Eggs, 
Oats,  . 


Horned  Cattle  and  Horses,  150  each  fair =1,800  a 

Average  number  of  Passengers  per  annum  on  car 
One  half  of  these  will  travel  by  rail,  say  40,000  at 
Average  number  of  foot  Passengers  per  annum, 
Less  one  for  every  cart,  . . • 


;o  and  from  Heady  is, 


• One-sixth  of  these  by  third-class  rail— say  11,000  at  0 d.. 


Present  Estimate, 


Working  and  Maintenance,  at  50  per  cent.,  • 

4 per  cent,  on  £40,000.  (This  is  equal  to  5f  per  cent,  or  £40,000),  . 

A moderate  estimate  for  a natural  increase,  consequent  on  the  improved  m 

would  be  one-fourth  of  present  traffic, 

Less  50  per  cent,  additional  working  and  maintenance,  . • 


is  of  communication, 


This  is  equal  to  over  0}  per  cent., 


7138.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  M'Crum). — -Were  the 
owners  of  the  mills  prepared  to  advance  the  money? 

Yes.  We  could  have  raised  one-fourth  of  the 
capital — £10,000. 

Mr.  Best. — I may  mention,  with  reference  to  the 
tramway  which  was  talked  about  from  Armagh  to 
Moy,  via  Blaclcwatertown,  that  in  two  mouths  this 
season  two  firms  in  Armagh  in  grain  and  grass-seed 
alone  carried  1,000  tons  by  water  by  Moy  and  by 
carts  to  Armagh,  which  would  come  by  the  tramway 
if  made. 

Mr.  M'Crum. — I should  like  to  mention  that  one 
of  the  great  drawbacks  is  that  we  have  not  business 
men  on  the  railway  boards. 

7139.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  M‘Crum). — Of  course, 
the  railway  companies  are  governed  by  boards  of  di- 


rectors, and  the  directors  are  selected  from  the  share- 
holders 1 — They  are. 

7140.  And  it  may  be  that  the  trading  interest  of 
Ireland  have  not  invested  their  money  in  railways  1- 
They  have  not.  There  is  no  doubt  on  that  point ; but 
I think  railway  companies  should  employ  business 
men  for  their  managers,  or  men  accustomed  to  busi- 
ness. , 

7140a.  (To  Mr.  M'Bride). — Have  you  any  remarks 
to  make  on  the  fourth  question— have  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  light  railways  and 
tramways  been  fulfilled  ? — I think  not.  I believe  once 
a Grand  Jury  pass  a scheme  they  should  not  have  the 
power  afterwards  to  limit  it  to  a number  of  years-  1 
was  that  limit  prevented  the  line  from  Armagh  to 
Keady  being  made,  the  limit  for  twenty  years. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  John  Malcolm  Inglis  examined. 


7141.  The  Chairman.— 1 believe  you  are  a mer- 
chant, carrying  on  business  in  Dublin? — Yes.  My 
firm  of  Thomas  Heitou  & Co.;  are  coal  and  iron  mer- 
chants in  this  city. 

7142.  I believe  you  have  had  this  list  of  questions 
sent  to  you? — I have. 

7143.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  will  favour  us 
with  your  views  on  the  various  points  raised  by  these 
questions  ?— I may  say  that  I have  pretty  well  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  after  a good  deal  of  consideration, 
that  most  of  the  matters  that  have  to  be  complained 
of  in  connection  with  railway  management  in  Ire- 
land really  flow  from  the  system  itself,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  a radical  change  which  will  remedy 
this  radical  defect,  and  that  will  get  rid  of  the  small 
points  of  grievance  which  many  parties  complain  of. 


ccording  to  my  idea,  railway  management  will  M 
inerally  satisfactory  to  the  public  under  one  ot  wo 
mditions — the  first  being  large,  powerful  companies 
ith  a complete  system,  or  a fairly  complete  sys  m- 
hey  will  secure  unity  of  management,  will  pr°  a J 
we  a strong  board  and  first-class  officials  as  a ru  > 
id  they  attain  a maximum  of  efficiency  at  a nu 
.um  of  cost.  Then  you  may  have  a fan-  service  . 
lu  have  competing  lines,  even  if  those  lines  ma-'  . 
e quite  so  well  managed,  owing  to  the  compe 
self.  If  you  can  combine  both  those,  you  av®  _ 
est  service  for  the  public — that  is,  first-class 
impeting  and  anxious  to  serve  the  public  w e , 
ble  to  serve  the  public  well.  We  are  m i 1 
bn,  that  we  have  neither  one  nor  the  other  oi 
dvantages  in  our  system.  W e have  a large  ^ 

ompanies,  each  with  boards  of  directors,  more 
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...Up,!  Tj-y  a correspondingly  large  number  of  second 
c0D , ■ 1 ciass  officials.  I do  not  say  that  offensively  at 
°!l  but  what  I say  is,  that  moderate-sized  lines  cannot 
mnlov  first-class  officials.  They  are  managing  iso- 
,T‘d  portions  of  the  Irish  railway  system,  without 
v reUrd  to  uniformity  of  management,  suitability 
f time-table  arrangements,  or  other  items.  There- 
? we  have  none  of  the  advantages  of  unity  of 
Lv-ement.  On  the  other  hand,  no  two  of  these 
^mpetmg  lines,  end  tWore  m We : none  of 
flip  advantages  produced  by  competition.  Now  the 
individual  complaints,  I think,  may  arise  from  one  or 
other  of  those  things— either  from  the  want  of  this 
nitv  or  else  from  the  want  of  competition,  because  I 
Ld  tU  even  in  England  or  in  Scotland  it  is  only 
where  one  or  other  of  those  systems  prevail  that  the 
people  are  well  served,  and  I hardly  expect  that  we 
shall  be  well  served  in  Ireland  under  the  present 
system.  If  you  ask  what  the  remedy  is  to  be,  that 
is  a much  more  difficult  question. 

7144.  Before  you  go  to  the  remedy,  let  me  put  one 
or  two  questions  to  you  ; you  have  given  us  two  alter- 
native systems.  Take  the  latter  one  which  you  nave 
mentioned,  namely— two  lines  in  competition.  I sup- 
pose having  studied  the  question,  as  you  appear  to 
have  done,  you  are  aware  that  competition  may 
lead  to  combination  1— ' Y cs,  I believe  it  does. 

7145.  Then  the  other  alternative  would  be  consoli- 
dation of  the  railway  interest  in  the  hands  of  a few 
first-class  men  as  directors,  with  first-class  officers,  and 
that  would  point  to  a consolidation  of  all  the  railways 
in  Ireland,  would  it  not?— It  would,  unquestionably. 

7146.  And  would  you  advocate  that  ? — I should.  I 
do  not  see  where  you  can  stop  short  of  it. 

7147.  And  supposing  the  whole  system  were  put  in 
thehandsofonecompany,  probably  you  would  advocate 
a certain  amount  of  Government  supervision? — I do  not 
see  how  vou  can  force  consolidation  unless  under 
Government  control 

7148.  Supposing 'such  an  amalgamation  in  existence, 
how  would  you  provide  for  any  extension  of  the  rail- 
way system,  either  by  the  ordinary  railways  or  by 
tramways,  or  by  light  railways,  into  districts  requiring 
accommodation,  to  which  this  powerful  company  would 
scarcely  be  disposed  to  lend  a helping  hand  ? — When 
you  asked  that  question  I thought  you  meant  more 
than  Government  control.  I do  not  see,  myself, 
unless  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  Government  in 
the  nature  of  purchase,  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

7149.  That  is  a very  difficult  question  ? — I know  it 
is.  I see  the  difficulty,  but  I cannot,  myself,  see 
where  you  can  stop  short  of  it.  At  present  one  of  the 
very  objections  to  the  existing  system  is  that  any  of 
the  existing  trunk  lines  will  not,  themselves,  promote 
these  extensions,  and  I do  not  know  that  even  if  you 
had  one  consolidated  company  it  would  be  so  much 
their  interest  either. 

7150.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  control  suggested 
by  Government,  they  should  have  the  power  to  compel 
these  extensions  on  certain  terms,  which,  of  course,  in 
each  case  would  be  dealt  witb  according  to  its  merits  ? 
—Yes.  One  of  the  very  advantages,  I thought,  if  it 
went  the  length  of  Government  acquisition,  would  be 
that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  they  would 
not  look  to  the  individual  paying  capacity  of  a parti- 
cular line  or  extension,  but  would  look  at  matters  as 
a whole,  and  would  be  satisfied  if  a fair  dividend  were 
carried  all  over.  Whether  on  an  amalgamation  into 
the  hands  of  one  powerful  board,  backed  up  by  a cer- 
tain amount  of  Government  control,  they  would  take 
an  equally  far-sighted  view  of  the  matter,  I do  not 
know;  but,  certainly,  the  existing  companies,  being, 
separate  companies,  and  apparently  having  no  capital 
for  extensions,  and  being  very  much  under  the  control 
of  their  shareholders,  and  very  much  afraid  of  any- 
thing that  will  water  down  the  dividend,  naturally 
enough  will  not  extend. 

7151.  Would  Government  have  any  other  object  in 
view— you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  railways  in 


Ireland  cost  thirty-six  millions  of  money,  and  there  must  April  20. 18S7. 
be  a return  upon  that  ? — If  it  came  to  a purchase,  my  Mr  joha 
idea  was  that  probably  the  purchase  would  be  on  the  Malcolm 
basis  of  the  earnings  of  the  companies  for  some  few  Inglis. 
years  past,  wbicli  have  been  very  moderate,  and  that 
you  would  capitalize  the  dividends,  and  that  that  - 
would  be  a fair  way  to  settle  the  matter. 

7152.  Still,  that  would  involve  a vast  amount  of 
money  ?— It  would. 

7153.  Do  you  think  that  commercial  matters  are 
managed  well  by  the  Government  ? — If  you  take  the 
Post  Office  or  Telegraph  Office,  which  are  the  only 
things  that  you  may  say  would  be  something  similar 
to  this,  I think  they  are  substantially  well  managed. 

7154.  Can  you  draw  a comparison  between  the 
management  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  management  of 
railways  ? — As  an  individual,  I would  fancy  they  were 
more  or  less  alike.  Each  require  a vast  amount  of 
organization,  and  a great  deal  of  detail.  I would  not 
like  to  say  they  were  exactly  the  same.  I see  the  en- 
tire difficulty,  and  even  though  I see  no  solution, 
except  it  is  carried  out  to  that  extent,  I cannot  say  lam 
at  all  sanguine  of  its  being  done ; but  as  an  individual, 
having  given  a good  deal  of  thought  to  the  subject,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  present  difficulties  are  to  be  got 
over,  and  I do  not,  myself,  see  bow  Government  are 
to  acquire  control,  unless  they  purchase.  There  may 
be  a way  of  doing  it ; but  I do  not  know  bow  it  is  to 
be  done.  That  is  the  difficulty  I see,  that  we  have  no 
competition.  The  traders  or  travellers  can  put  no 
pressure  upon  these  lines. 

7155.  Have  you  had  your  attention  turned  at  all  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Railway  Commission? — Yes. 

7156.  Have  they  not  very  considerable  power? — 

They  have  power,  of  course,  to  deal  with  individual 
cases,  where  there  are  unfair  preferences,  or  matters  of 
that  kind ; but,  of  course,  they  have  no  power,  for  in- 
stance, to  enforce  missing  links  in  a system  being  con- 
structed, which  would  be  brought  about  by  unity  of 
management. 

7157.  Might  not  a Government  Board  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  insist 
upon  certain  extensions  on  terms  to  be  arranged  ? — 

Yes. 

7158.  Would  not  that  meet  the  difficulty?— If  that 

could  be  done.  First  of  all  if  pressure  could  be  put 
upon  the  various  boards  to  amalgamate,  and  afterwards 
Government  pressure  could  bo  put  on  the  amalga- 
mated board.  I think  that  would  probably  meet  all  the 
requirements.  I was  going  a little  further  to  say  that 
the  advantage  of  a consolidated  management  of  this 
kind  would  more  or  less  insure  this  uniformity,  con- 
venience, and  economy  of  working,  which  would  bring 
about  all  the  advantages  of  a large  well-managed  line, 
as  an  individual  system,  and  amongst  other  things 
notably  would  cure  that  which  everybody  sees  is  an  en- 
ormous disadvantage,  that  the  very  heart  of  the  railway 
system  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin  itself,  is  simply  a lot  of 
individual  lines,  each  arriving  at  its  own  extremity  of 
the  city,  and  no  connection  whatever  between  those 
lines.  There  is  a tremendous  gap  in  what  ought  to  be 
part  of  a continuous  system.  _ _ 

7159.  I am  afraid  in  all  large  cities  it  is  the  same. 

Take  London  for  instance  ?—  Some  cities  have  man- 
aged to  get  more  or  less  central  stations,  or  seem  to  get 
a°certain  amount  of  running  through  the  city ; but 
with  us  we  do  not  get  that.  The  lines  come  independ- 
ently one  to  one  corner  and  another  to  another.  _ 

7160.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  anything  of  that  kind?— There  have  been  projects 
of  that  kind. 

7161.  To  connect  the  different  railways  f— 1 es. 

There  was  a large  central  station  contemplated.  Then, 

I think,  it  would  benefit  us  both  at  the  heart  and  the 
extremities.  I think  in  some  way  or  other  if  the  . 
railways  of  Ireland  were  managed  as  a united  whole, 
that  certainly  passengers  would  not  have  to  get  out  at 
all  these  separate  termini.  It  would  be  a certain 
amount  of  expense,  of  course ; but  I believe  that  had 
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1887.  the  companies  not  sunk  tlieir  money  in  individual 
stations  in  the  first  instance,  but  had  gone  in  for  a 
central  scheme,  it  would  have  been  cheaper  and  more 
convenient.  The  question  is  whether  a sufficient 
saving  would  be  effected  by  the  amalgamation  or  by 
buying  the  lines  on  fair  terms,  And  by  the  use  of  Go- 
vernment money,  which  could  be  got  at  a moderate 
percentage,  and  whether  also  those  extensions  could 
not  be  carried  into  outlying  districts,  so  as  to  give  us 
a pretty  complete  system  which  should  serve  the  country 
all  over.  I think  probably  that  some  system  of  that 
kind  might  be  devised. 

7162  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  there  has  been 
much  demand  for  through  traffic  in  Dublin  ? — I think 
everybody  grumbles  very  much.  In  case  they  want  to  go 
from  Belfast  to  Cork,  they  have  to  get  out  at  one 
station  and  drive  across  the  city  to  the  other  station, 
and  if  you  go  from  Belfast  to'  Wicklow  you  do  the 


7163.  Do  you  think  there  is  a large  amount  of 
traffic  that  requires  to  go  through  without  stopping  in 
Dublin1? — I think  there  is  a large  amount  of  passenger 
traffic.  The  goods  lines  manage  to  get  down  to  the 
shipping  berths,  so  that  it  does  not  apply  to  them  so 

7164.  The  Chairman.— Take  the  case  of  London 
again.  Nearly  all  the  traffic  passing  from  the  north 
of  England  to  the  south  of  England  through  London 
has  practically  to  change  1—1  know  that  that  is  so, 
but  London  would  be  a very  much  bigger  question 
than  Dublin,  and  much  more  costly. 

7165.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  in  Liverpool,  that  pas- 
sengers have  to  cross  Liverpool  to  go  from  one  station 
to  another1?— You  can  get  from  north  to  south  through 
Liverpool  without  changing  stations,  I think.  From  the 
North  Western  station  the  line  runs  both  north  and 
south  of  Lime-street. 

7166.  \ ou  do  not  come  through  Liverpool  to  go 
north  and  south,  but  passengers  coming  from  one 
station  and  going  on  by  another,  have  to  cab  it  through 
Liverpool  1 — Yes. 

71 67.  It  is  the  same  in  Manchester,  is  it  not  1 Yes ; 

but  in  those  places  by  avoiding  the  actual  city  you  can 
run  through  practically.  There  you  are  carried  past, 
but  here  there  is  no  connection  between  the  lines. 

7168.  N or  is  there  at  Manchester  1—1  do  not  know 
Manchester. 

7169.  Nor  in  Liverpool,  or  in  Glasgow,  or  Bir- 
mingham, or  Sheffield? — In  Dublin,  unfortunately 
for  ouVselves,  the  thing  could  be  made  very  much 
more  cheaply,  because  the  property  is  not  by  any 
means  valuable  here,  and  there  have  been  various 
projects,  which  would  really  not  have  been  very  expen- 
sive projects  at  all,  at  different  times. 

.170.  I think  that  is  a minor  point.  I think  your 
chief  argument  is  that  instead  of  having  a Treat 
variety  of  interests,  all  separate  and  independent,  the 
whole  should  be  consolidated  under  one  strong  board 
with  efficient  officers  1— That  is  really  the  only  solution 
that  I see  of  the  difficulties. 

*i  71 7 V,  Have  y°u  as  a trader  any  complaint  against 
the  railway  companies  1—1  have  a few  details  in 
connection  with  that,  but  very  few  indeed.  I do  not 
find,  speaking  roundly,  that  there  is  any  real  practical 
grievance  on  our  part.  There  certainly  is  not  the 
advantage  given  to  long-distance  traffic  in  the  coal 
tiade  that  there  is  in  England  or  Scotland.  I have 
file  figures  for  both  the  leading  Scotch  and  English 
railways,  or  some  of  them,  and  I find  that  for  middle- 
distance  traffic  we  me  fairly  well  treated.  Short- 
distance  traffic  is  relatively  very  high,  and  long-distance 
traffic  is  absurd  in  Ireland. 

7172.  Mr.  Barry.  Do  you  mean  relatively  with 
England  and  Scotland?— Yes.  Of  course  in  this 
- eounfc*7>  a ma*ter  of  fact,  an  article  like  coal  which 
is  not  m the  country,  ought  to  be  carried  very  cheaply 
if  manufactures  are  to  be  encouraged,  and  I find  that 

onThA0^0  SGT  t0‘!°  in  this  emmtry  what  they  do 
on  the  other  side.  They  do  not  even  compete  with 


steamers  to  a port.  For  instance,  in  Scotland  tl 
Caledonian  and  North  British  Railway  carry 
Hamilton  Collieries  to  Dundee  over  the  one  svsf  6 
ninety-six  miles,  at  3s.  M.  per  ton,  being  -44 
penny  per  mile.  Over  the  North  British  Railway  if 
is  120  miles  to  the  same  point  carried  for  the  s-L 
money,  being  -35  of  a penny  per  mile. 

7173.  Is  that  in  full  trains?— My  memorandum  ■ 
^at  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  are 

Railway  Company  s waggons— ordinary  rates. 

7174.  In  any  number  of  trucks? — Yes. 

7175.  Not  train  loads  ? — No. 

7176  The  Ckayrnuun.  I suppose  the  trade  is  1„„ 
^dthatisnotuecesseryl-Tes.  Then  from  the  s,£ 
Collieries  to  Carlisle,  m the  ease  of  the  CaledonkT 
ninety  miles  for  4s,  or  -53  of  a penny  per  tea  J 
mile,  and  in  the  case  of  the  North  British  135  Ji 
for  the  same  money,  which  is  -35  of  a penny  again 
Then  I find  that  coals  are  carried  from  the  soutli 
Yorkshire  fields  into  London  at  just  the  same  rate 
■35  of  a penny  per  ton  per  mile,  or  at  one-third  of  a 
penny  per  ton,  per  mile. 

7177.  You  say  that  the  Caledonian  and  the  North 

Britjshmclude  waggons  ? — Y es.  I asked  that  question 
because  I said  with  us  the  waggons  are  all  supplied  bv 
the  Railway  Company.  1 

7178.  And  you  say  it  is  so  from  south  Yorkshire 
to  London  ?— 1 do  not  know  that.  I am  quotum  here 
from  my  correspondent,  who  has  got  me  these  figures 
He  is  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  colliery  pr* 
pnetors  in  Scotland,  and  he  expressly  says  here  that 
“ The  whole  of  the  foregoing  are  the  charges  in 
Railway  Company’s  waggons.  Where  traders’  waggons 
are  used,  rates  are  something  like  fifteen  per  cent,  less  ” 

7179.  That  is  in  Scotland  1— Yes.  In  England  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is,  because  my  correspondent  does 
not  answer  that  question.  The  general  fact  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  apparently  in  England  and  Scotland 
long-distance  traffic  is  carried  for  something  varying 
from  one-third  of  a penny  to  one  halfpenny‘s 
mile. 

. ^r'  Burry. — What  are  the  comparative  rates 

in  Ireland  ? — The  comparative  rates  in  Ireland  are 
these,  and  I have  taken  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
and  the  Great  Northern,  and  so  on.  For  instance, 
Galway  is  from  Dublin  1264-  miles  ; the  rate  is  Is.  104, 
at  owner’s  risk,  which  is  -6G~of  a penny.  Then  Ballina- 
sloe  is  91J  miles  ; the  rate  is  7s.,  which  is  -91.  I find 
there  are  none  of  the  Irish  rates,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
no  matter  what  the  distance  is,  that  reach  below 
the  figure  of  -66.  That  is  apparently  the  lowest. 

. 1 181.  Mr.  Bim. — Is  not  that  expressly  to  compete 
with  vessels  going  into  Galway?— It  is,  but  it  is  far 
off  that  -35  of  the  English  and  Scotch  instances— 
it  is  double  almost. 

7182.  It  is  an  unusually  low  rate  for  Ireland?— It 
is  unusually  low  for  Ireland.  Then  Mullingar,  50± 
miles,  is -90,  the  rate  being  3s.  9 d. ; then  Athlone,  7S{ 
miles,  is  -97,  the  rate  being  6s.;  and  Ballinasloe, 
914  miles,  -91,  the  rate  being  7s.  2d.  They  are 
almost  the  penny  per  mile,  and  that  is  even 
for  those  long  distances.  I may  tell  you  that  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  information  when  we 
do  apply  to  Railway  Companies,  and  my  English 
correspondent  winds  up  his  letter  by  saying  “ We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  more  information  for  you, 
a3  the  local  managers  are  somewhat  chary  of  imparting 
any,  but  we  shall  do  our  best  to  get  any  more  you 
may  find  it  needful  to  obtain.”  That  is  somewhat 
the  same  in  Ireland,  and  I hope  the  new  Bill  will 
help  us  in  that. 

7183.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  in 
England  every  person  has  a right  to  get  the  infor- 
mation as  to  any  rate  he  requires  ? — Theoretically  we 
have  the  same  thing  here,  but  somehow  or  other  we 
do  not  get  it.  It  seems  to  be  a very  difficult  process. 

I have  myself  written  to  our  leading  companies  here, 
and  in  two  instances  of  rates  which  I am  most  anxious 
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net  we  can  get  no  information.  It  may  be  special 

this  country,  but  I have  always  understood  there 
.°  certain  difficulty,  and  unless  my  correspondent  is 
inaccurate  upon  that  it  is.  so  in  England.  How- 
ver  I really  do  not  see  that  there  is  very  much 
. <jur  particular  business  beyond  the  fact  that 
' parently  they  do  not  encourage  long-distance  traffic 
bv  a special  rate.  Beyond  that,  really  I do  not  think 
be  have  anything  to  complain  of.  We  are  a little 
higher  all  through  ; that  is  natural  because  there  is  no 
competition,  and  the  lowest  points  in  these  English 
cases  are  really  where  traffic  is  carried  over  the  longer 
distance,  and  therefore  goes  for  a cheap  mileage  rate 
simply  in  competition  with  another  railway  which  is 
more  advantageously  situated.  We  do  not  get  the 
benefit  of  that  competition  here,  and  therefore, 
practically,  we  cannot  complain  perhaps  very  much 
about  that.  There  is  one  point  that  we  rather  com- 
plain about,  and  that  is  the  system  of  owner’s  risk. 
It  leads  to  this — the  railway  companies  to  whom 
we  deliver  the  coal  will  not  weigh  it  for  us.  Our 
customer  says,  “send  me  six  tons  or  seven  tons,” 
or  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  of  coal.  We  send 
up  our  drays  containing  a ton  of  coal,  having 
wei'died  each  carefully  over  a weigh-bridge,  and  we 
put  that  coal  on  a truck.  The  railway  companies  will 
not  merely  not  give  us  an  acknowledgment,  but  will 
not  even  take  it  themselves  for  our  information,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  say,  “ We  give  you  no  acknowledgment, 
but  we  received  the  coal,”  or,  “ your  carter  delivered 
it.”  The  result  is  that  our  carters  know  perfectly 
well  that  this  is  so,  and  our  carters  are  very  apt  to 
dispose  of  the  coal  on  the  way  to  the  railway  station, 
and  equally  the  railway  employes,  knowing  there  is  no 
weight  accountable  for  in  connexion  with  this  article, 
pilfer  all  the  way  down  the  line.  The  result  is  that 
we  constantly  have  our  country  customers  complain- 
ing about  deficiencies  in  weight,  perhaps  half  a ton  to 
a six-ton  waggon.  It  is  not  that  we  cannot  get  any 
redress,  but  we  positively  cannot  get  the  railway  com- 
pany to  assist  us  in  finding  out  whether  it  is  our  em- 
ployees or  theirs.  That  is  a point  that  I consider 
should  be  dealt  with. 

7184.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  coal  being  un- 
loaded from  the  vessels  in  the  river  and  then  being 
carted  to  the  station? — Well,  we  discharge  altogether  by 
steamer  on  to  a wharf  by  our  own  steam  cranes.  Then 
we  load  on  to  our  own  drays  from  our  own  hank,  take 
them  out  over  oui-  own  weigh-bridge,  and  the  coal 
leaves  our  premises  full  weight.  We  do  not  ask  the 
railway  company  to  be  accountable,  but  we  think  they 
might  say,  “ yes,  we  received  that  coal ; you  under- 
stand wo  are  not  accountable,  but  we  did  receive  it.” 
That  iliey  will  not  do,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  a 
clear  inducement  to  pilferage,  both  by  their  own  ser- 
vants and  ours.  The  manager  of  the  Great  Southern 
Railway  unofficially  says,  “ I think  that  is  reasonable, 
and  I will  give  you  that  information,”  but  the  Mid- 
land Railway  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind ; they  will 
not  weigh  it  for  you,  and  will  take  no  steps  of  any 
hind,  though  we  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
manager  to  the  matter  more  than  once. 

1 185.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  the  price  of  the  coal 
is  materially  affected  by  its  competition  with  peat 
m the  agricultural  districts  ? — It  is  : the  country 
distillers  use  peat  very  largely.  Daly’s,  in  Tulla- 
more,  use  peat  largely. 

<180.  Is  that  from  motives  of  economy? — Yes; 
•they  are  not  using  it  for  the  peat  flavour  there.  They 
* .‘t as  free  from  flavour  as  possible.  They  are  always 
aiming  at  John  Jameson’s  model,  and  that  is  made 
altogether  with  coal.  If  you  could  get  coal  carried 
eneaper,  I believe  myself  it  would  go  much  more 
aigely  into  use,  and  would  ultimately  develop 
»o  a larger  trade  than  at  present;  but  we  have 
o mg  to  complain  of,  as  being  worse  served  than 
‘ _?}  Pai-ts,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  have  no 
aracuiar  grievance  against  them.  Then,  with  regard 
s Question,  “Are  the  facilities  afforded  by 


railways  in  Ireland  in  your  district  such  as  to  meet  April  20, 1887. 

the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  district,”  I should  ..  .“r— 

say  that  I lived  down  the  Kingstown  line  for  many  Malcolm 

years,  and  we  had  four  stations  originally.  They  Inglis. 

said  they  could  not  give  more,  because  they  could  not 

possibly  stop  all  the  trains  in  the  time,  but  they  have 

latterly  given  us  four  additional  stations  one  after  the 

other  and  filled  up  the  gaps,  because  the  tramways  have 

begun  to  run  parallel  to  them  and  drove  them  to 

give  the  facilities.  Now  they  are  able  to  give  us  all 

these  stations,  and  do  it  in  the  time  -without  difficulty. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  restrictions  as  to 
return  tickets,  and  so  on,  and  want  of  inducement  to 
travel,  and  cheap  trips ; but  I think  these  all  arise  out 
of  the  original  radical  defect  of  neither  having  the 
unity  of  management  nor  the  competition. 

7187.  What  is  it  you  think  you  will  get  by  the 
unity  of  management  which  you  do  not  get  now — you 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  complaint? — There 
are  a great  many  complaints,  but  I have  avoided  going 
into  them,  because  I think  they  arise  out  of  one  or 
other  of  these  difficulties,  and  I think  under  the 
present  system,  we  shall  hardly  get  rid  of  them. 

7188.  Those  are  subjects  which  this  Commission 
ought  to  inquire  into  before  proposing  a great  change, 
so  as  to  know  vyhat  are  the  things  complained  of, 
and  I think  it  would  be  a pity  to  pass  over  the 
complaints  if  they  are  in  your  mind,  and  not  to  put 
them  forward  ? — If  you  apply  to  a railway  company 
to  run  additional  trains  or  to  facilitate  the  public 
in  any  particular  way  they  would  invariably  tell 
you  it  is  no  use,  that  they  cannot  develop  a traffic, 
that  there  is  no  traffic  to  be  developed.  In  the 
case  of  the  Kingstown  line  we  should  only  be  having 
that  bad  service  and  a small  number  of  trains  running, 
hut  for  the  competition.  They  never  couid  stop  an  ex- 
press anywhere,  but  they  now  stop  every  express  at 
Blackrock,  and  they  stop  another  express  in  one  case  at 
Salthill,  because  a director  happens  to  live  there, 
and  the  train  by  which  he  goes  down  to  dinner 
every  night  is  stopped  there,  and  every  other  ex- 
press during  the  day  might  equally  well  stop,  but 
we  are  always  told  that  there  is  no  inducement,  and 
traffic  cannot  be  induced. 

7189.  They  say  there  is  a certain  amount  of  traffic, 
which  cannot  be  increased  ? — Precisely,  and  they  tell 
you  that  as  to  both  goods  and  passengers,  and  that  it 
is  no  use  giving  inducements  by  way  of  cheap  fares, 
and  that  the  people  will  not  travel.  They  have  never 
grasped  the  fact  that  you  can  make  a traffic  by  giving 
facilities.  There  are  two  instances  1 should  rather  like 
to  give  the  Commissioners  as  that  point  has  been 
raised.  Knowing  what  lias  been  done  by  the  Tramway 
Company  in  the  city  in  the  way  of  developing  the 
traffic,  I called  on  the  manager,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
he  has  given  me  these  figures.  The  last  year  of  the 
omnibus  system  they  did  not  keep  an  accurate  record, 
but  they  estimated  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
at  one  million,  and  the  amount  of  money  taken  was 
actually  £12,620.  Immediately  after  that  there  were 
separate  lines  of  tramways  stained,  which  greatly 
developed,  and  in  the.  year  1881,  they  were  amalga- 
mated into  the  present  United  Tramways  Company. 

During  that  year  they  carried  9,849,000  passengers, 
and  their  earnings  were  £53,699.  In  1884  they  started 
this  system  of  Id.  fares,  and  in  that  year — the  first  com- 
plete year- — they  carried  very  little  over  half  a million 
of  Id.  passengers — 573,831.  In  1S86,  last  year,  after 
the  system  had  been  at  work  two  years,  they  calmed 
4,643,023  Id.  passengers.  The  total  of  their  carrying 
in  1886  was  14,457,000  passengers,  and  their  earnings 
were  £61,554.  As  between  those  years  1881  and 
1886,  there  has  been  no  extension  of  the  tramway 
system  practically.  There  have  been  one  or  two  very 
short  connecting  lines  of  a few  perches  long  in  the  city; ' 
but  there  has  been  no  extension  of  the  system,  and  the 
increased  earnings,  and  the  improved  position  of  the 
Company,  and  the  larger  number  of  people  carried  have 
simply  arisen  from  the  facilities  given  by  this  short- 
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distance  traffic,  and  so  on.  Now  there  is  no  railway 
company  that  will  try  that  experiment.  There  is  not 
a single  line  round  Dublin  that  has  a suburban  traffic 
at  al?,  except  the  Wicklow  traffic.  On  the  Great 
Southern,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Midland  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  attempt  to  cultivate  a short- 
distance  traffic  in  any  way.  They  do  not  run  trains  or 
try  for  it.  I suppose  it  could  be  developed  in  the 
very  direction  that  the  tramways  have  developed  it. 
There  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be 
done  by  fares  for  traffic,  and  that  arises  in  connection 
with  the  Dublin  car  men.  Their  set  down  fare  used 
to  be  C d.  They  thought  it  was  too  low,  and  a good 
many  years  ago  they  got  it  increased  to  Is.  They 
tried  it  for  a few  months,  and  then  they  went  back  to 
the  magistrates,  and  begged  to  have  it  reduced  to  the 
6 d.,  and  it  has  remained  so  ever  since,  and  they  said 
they  were  utterly  ruined  while  the  Is.  fare  was  in 
force,  because  people  would  not  take  the  cars.  That 
proves  to  a certain  extent  that  facilities  and  induce- 
ments given  will  create  a traffic  which  relatively  seems 
to  suit  better  than  the  small  amount  of  high-priced 
traffic  that  was  previously  carried. 

7190.  Do  you  think  that  railway  fares  are  high  in 
this  country  as  compared  with  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  as  compared  with  England  and  the 
resources  of  England  ? — I think  they  are.  I think 
we  are  fully  dearer  than  any  of  the  English  main 
lines. 

7191.  Do  you  think  that  2d.  a mile  in  this  country 
is  relatively  higher  to  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay 
it  than  it  is  in  England  ? — Not  so  much  in  the  first- 
class  traffic,  but  I am  certain  in  the  third-class  traffic 


it  is.  The  earnings  of  the  persons  who  travel  third 
class  in  this  country  are  not  to  compare  with  the 
earnings  of  similar  classes  in  England. 

7192.  About  l£r7  is  the  whole  average  in  this 
country  of  the  third  class  ? — About  that,  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  excursion  trips  arranged  unless  for 
something  very  special.  If  there  is  anything  very 
special  in  a city  like  Dublin,  they  will  do  it,  but  there 
is  no  catering  for  that  class  of  traffic,  or  any  attempt 
to  educate  the  people  into  travelling  or  coming  in  from 
the  country  districts  at  all,  and  the  answer  is  always 
that  you  could  not  make  it  pay. 

7193.  We  have  heard  complaints  that  there  are  not 
market  trains? — That  is  a matter  that  affects  the 
country  people  more,  and  that  does  not  come  under 
my  knowledge.  When  I was  asked  first  about  this 
matter,  I said  that  I would  look  into  it  in  connection 
with  my  own  business,  which  was  what  I had  thought 
of,  and  there  is  really  not  much  in  that.  There  is 
nothing  that  I think  a trader  can  complain  of,  except 
the  fact  that  relatively  the  price  charged,  especially 
for  long-distance  work,  is  high  as  compared  with  the 
other  countries,  and  I think  we  ought  to  be  cheaper 
if  there  is  a traffic  to  be  induced  for  the  sake  of  the 
manufacturers  who  would  ultimately  help  the  railway 
companies.  As  to  these  other  matters  of  complaint 
I really  feel  that  if  we  had  anything  in  the  nature  of 
competition  we  would  get  rid  of  them,  and  failing 
that,  I see  nothing  but  the  system  of  amalgamation 
which  has  been  indicated. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  10.30. 


w»7-  FORTY-SIXTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  APRIL  21st,  1887. 

36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 

Present : — Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pirn.  Esq. 


Captain  W.  K.  M'Kay  and  Mr.  J.  U.  Ryan,  at.  inst.  c.e.,  called  in. 


Captain  W.  K.  M‘Kay  examined. 


Captain  W.  K.  7194.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  have  had 
M'Kay.  these  questions  submitted  to  you,  and  that  you 

desire  to  give  evidence  with  respect  to  them  ? — Yes. 

7195.  Have  you  considered  this  first  question  as 
to  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  in  Ireland  in 
your  district,  and  whether  they  are  such  as  to  meet 
the  reasonable  requirements  for  passenger  and  goods 
traffic  ? — Yes. 

7196.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  what  your  expe- 
rience is  of  the  railway  facilities  in  Ireland? — My 
opinion  on  that  is  that  the  Tramways  Acts  do  not 
give  the  facilities,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  raising  the  money  under  the  present  Acts. 

7197.  This  first  question  bears  more  particularly 
on  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railways  of  Ireland. 
Before  we  go  to  want  of  facilities  for  extension  of 
railways,  I should  like  to  know  if  you  have  any 
grievance  or  anything  to  complain  of  in  the  existing 
facilities,  or  want  of  facilities,  on  the  part  of  the 
existing  lines?— I think  that  the  speed  is  a great 
deal  too  low,  and  the  fares  a great  deal  too  high  on 
the  majority  of  the  lines  I travel  over ; for  instance, 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Midland. 

719S.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  special  cases? — 
Take  the  train  we  came  up  in  last  night  from  Lon- 
donderry to  Dublin.  We  left  Londonderry  at  a 
quarter  to  nine,  and  we  got  here  at  5.20  this 
morning.  I think  the  distance  is  135  miles. 

7199.  Is  that  the  ordinary  time — 8^  hours? — Yes. 

7209.  Mr.  Hairy. — What  is  the  ordinary  time  for 
a quick  train  ? — They  have  hardly  got  such  a thing 


as  a quick  train  on  the  whole  line  except  the 
limited  mail.  That  leaves  Derry,  I think  it  is  at 
half-past  twelve  noon,  and  gets  into  Dublin  about  six. 

7201.  Mr.  Pirn.— It  leaves  at  1.40  now,  and  gets 
in  at  6.30  ? — That  is  a good  train. 

7202.  The  Chairman. — That  is  four  hours  fifty  J 
minutes  ? — Yes  ; that  is  the  limited  mail. 

7203.  Mr.  Rainy. — Is  that  the  quickest  train  in 
the  day? — Yes;  the  ordinary  second-class  passengers 
have  to  pay  extra  fare  by  that  train,  and  they  dont 
carry  third-class  passengers  at  all. 

7204.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  fare  1—  There 

is  a difference  of  about  3s.  For  a return  ticket  to 
Derry  we  paid  35s.  10 A going  down  second-class; 
that  is  the  ordinary  fare.  . 

7205.  Do  you  know  what  the  single  faro  is  ? * 

see  it  is  put  down  in  this  time-table  at  29s.  lor  firs 
class  single,  and  21s.  6 d.  second-class,  and  it  is  Pu" 
down  at  176  miles  going  by  Enniskillen  ?— That  is 
the  longest  route.  . 

7206.  Mr.  Aim.— The  quick  train  travels  ty 

Omagh  and  Portadown  ? — Yes.  .. 

7207.  The  Chairman.— It  is  seventy-five 

from  Portadown,  and  8 7£  miles  from  Portadovn 

Dublin — that  is  162  miles,  and  21s.  6d.  is  the  a 
second-class  ; that  amounts  to  rather  more  than  j • 
a mile.  The  quickest  train  you  say  is  four  io 
fifty’  minutes,  and  by  the  limited  mail  the  fares 
higher  ? — Yes.  _ , M 

7208.  Do  you  consider  the  trains  are  dl-tiraea 
meet  other  lines  with  which  they  are  in  connec  i 
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Yes  they  are.  With  regard  to  the  morning  train 
T t Joes  down,  and  even,  the  express,  it  is  very 
1 rd  to  say  whether  it  would  catch  the  one  con- 
uectin"  on  the  Lough  S willy  line  at  Londonderry. 

1 7209.  How  many  trains  have  you  per  day  between 
Londonderry  and  Dublin?— There  are  three  trains  a 

Do  you  consider  that  a sufficient  number? — 

I think  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  trains. 

7211.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  service 
is  bad  and  dear  ?— I think  that  the  fares  are  high  and 
dear  for  the  accommodation  they  give  you.  The 
carriages  are  very  bad,  and  you  nearly  always  catch 
cold  coming  up  in  the  train  from  the  bad  condition  of 
the  carriages.  We  both  complained  of  the  fearful 
draughts  last  night,  notwithstanding  that  I sat  with 
my  back  to  the  engine. 

7212.  Are  there  third-class  carriages  attached  to 
all  three  trains  ?— Yes ; except  the  express. 

7213.  Which  is  the  express  ? — That  is  the  one 

which  "oes  down  in  the  morning  at  twenty  minutes 
past  seven.  , . . 

7214-  Is  that  one  of  the  three? — Yes;  this  is 
the  train— the  nine  o’clock  train.  There  is  a two 
o’clock  train  and  a 7.30.  There  are  four  trains  down. 

7215.  And  to  three  of  these  trains  third-class 
carriages  are  attached  ? — Yes. 

7216.  Do  you  know  what  the  fares  are  third-class  ? 
—I  do  not. 

7217.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  know  whether  there  is 
third-class  to  the  night  train  that  leaves  Dublin  at  7.30  ? 
—No,  except  on  Sunday  nights.  They  have  a very 
curious  arrangement ; they  run  a third-class  as  far  as 
Dundalk,  and  then  take  it  off  at  Dundalk.  It  is  some 
months  since  I have  been  down,  so  I cannot  say  what 
they  do  now,  but  they  used  to  do  it.  They  took  it 
off  from  Dundalk  to  Portadown  ; then  they  put  it 
on  again  at  Portadown,  from  there  to  Omagh,  and 
from  Omagh  on  to  Derry  it  was  third-class.  There 
w: is  a break  there,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  designed 
to  prevent  people  going  on  the  line  for  third-class 
fares, 

7219.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact  there  are  only  two 
trains  a day  that  carry  third-class  passengers  ? — Yes, 
they  don’t  go  on  the  mail. 

7220.  The  Chairman. — By  the  table,  the  fare  is  a 
penny  a mile.  If  I understand  you  rightly,  to  one  of 
the  four  trains  a third  class  carriage  is  attached,  as  far 
as  Dundalk,  then  it  is  detached  ? — That  is  only  on 
■Sundays.  The  only  train  on  Sunday  from  Dublin  to 
Derry  is  the  night  mail  which  leaves  here  at  half-past 
seven. 

7221.  I tli ink  we  had  better  deal  with  the  week 
day  trains.  You  have  four  trains  per  day,  and  have 
you  third  class  carriages  attached  to  those  four  trains 
during  the  week? — No,  there  is  no  third  class  on  the 
night  mail,  and  no  third  class  on  the  limited  mail. 
So  that  there  are  only  two  trains  down  and  two  up. 

7222.  Two  out  of  the  four.  And  is  it  the  same  up  ? 
—Yes,  the  same  up. 

7223.  Then  you  have  two  third-class  trains  per  day 
jach  way? — Yes. 

7224.  And  through  carriages  going  through  from 
Dublin  to  Derry  and  from  Derry  to  Dublin? — Yes, 
but  sometimes  they  have  to  change  at  Portadown. 

.7225.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  time  these 
third-class  trains  take  on  the  journey  ? — It  is  the  same 
tram.  It  is  the  nine  o’clock  in  tire  morning  from 
here  which  gets  down  to  Derry  at  fiftv  minutes  past 
three.  There  is  a third  to  that. 

7226.  That  is  nearly  seven  horns  ? — Seven  hours. 
A great  deal  of  the  time  that  is  lost  appeal's  to  arise 
from  the  fact  of  the  actual  working  time  table  not 
having  been  revised,  because  you  are  pulled  up  at 
several  stations,  as  we  were  last  night,  and  you  wait 
there  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  thpre  is  nobody 
getting  in  or  out — the  same  thing  occurs  every  night. 

7227.  Are  there  return  fares  third-class  ? — I don’t 


know.  I never  went  down  thii'd-class — not  the  whole  Ajrii  21,  iss7. 
way.  I have  been  down  part  of  the  way.  „ 1 " „ 

7228.  The  Chairman. — Now,  what  is  your  opinion  upKny? 
as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  goods  traffic  on  the  line  2 

— I know  very  little  about  that,  except  what  I hear, 
and  probably  that  is  not  very  good  evidence. 

7229.  You  say,  in  the  paper  you  have  sent  us, 
that  you  know  the  goods  traffic  is  hampered  by  pre- 
cluding rates,  which  in  many  cases  strangle  industries  ? 

— Yes,  I will  give  you  an  instance  of  that.  Last  night 
we  came  up  with  a gentleman  from  Deny,  whom  I 
know  has  a large  woollen  mill  near  Convoy,  and  he 
told  me  he  sent  a small  parcel,  a little  over  28  lbs., 
to  Ballina,  and  the  charge  that  was  made  for  deliveiy 
was  3s.  lid.  It  went  by  Enniskillen  and  Sligo.  He 
entered  into  a long  corx-espondence  with  Mr.  Ward, 
of  the  Midland  line,  and  the  result  was,  that  they  said 
they  would  give  him  a rebate. 

7230.  What  was  the  distance'? — I could  not  tell 
yon  exactly  the  distance,  but  it  is  from  Strabane  to 
Ballina.  These  trains  go  so  many  miles  out  of  their 
way. 

7231.  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  what 
suggestions  do  you  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
changes  which  appear  to  you  necessaiy  and  desirable 
in  the  construction  of  the  companies  ? — I think  the 
opinion  of  many  people  I have  conversed  with  on  the 
subject  is,  that  the  real'  thing  would  be  that  the 
Government  should  take  up  the  whole  of  the  railways 
and  manage  them. 

7232.  We  should  prefer  to  have  your  own  opinion? 

— That  is  my  own  opinion,  that  the  Government 
should  buy  up  the  whole  railways  and  manage  them 
under  a properly  constituted  railway  department,  and 
I think  that  department  ought  to  have  a large  element 
of  engineers  in  it. 

7233.  Have  you  fully  considered  the  question  of 
the  Government  purchase  of  the  railways  and  manage- 
ment ? — I have  considered  it  in  this  way,  that  I think 
if  the  Government  bought  up  the  railways  and  they 
had  the  whole  under  one  management,  the  service 
would  be  better  and  the  traffic  would  be  made  better, 
and  probably  they  would  build  lines  which  are  wanted 
for  the  purposes  of  connection. 

7234.  On  what  do  you  ground  that  opinion  that  the 
management  of  the  railways  would  be  better  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  Have  you  had  experience 
of  Government  management  of  railways  ? — No,  I have 

. not.  Then  I think  there  are  too  many  railway  com- 
panies in  Ireland,  and  that  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  get  them  under  the  management  of  one  body,  unless 
you  gave  one  company  power  to  buy  up  the  whole  of 
them. 

7235.  Would  you  consider  that  commercial  men 
are  better  able  to  manage  railways  than  Government? 

— I think  commercial  men  would  be  better  able  to 
manage  them,  or  quite  as  capable  as  the  Government, 
if  it  was  all  in  one  hand. 

723C.  You  advocate  the  whole  of  the  railways 
being  under  one  management  1—  Yes,  and  failing  that, 

I would  have  them  under  two. 

7237.  Your  impression  is  that  it  would  be  better  if 
there  was  one  company  managed  by  good  commercial 
men,  and  probably  subject  to  a certain  amount  of 
Government  supervision  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  best 
thing. 

7238.  Is  that  your  opinion? — Yes,  that  is  my 
opinion. 

7239.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  upon  the 
second  question  ?— The  only  thing  is  about  how  you 
would  take  care  of  the  rights  of  the  present  share- 
holders. 

7240.  The  amalgamation  would  not  interfere  with 
the  present  shareholders,  because  they  would  all  be 
amalgamated  into  one  body  ? — Yes,  they  would  all  be 
amalgamated  into  one  body. 

7241.  Your  suggestion,  that  the  Government  should 
purchase  the  railways,  would  absolutely  abolish  all  share- 
holding, except  of  the  Government? — Yes,  even  in  the 
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87.  case  of  the  commercial  company  taking  them  over, 
probably  it  would  be  necessary,  I should  think,  to  fix 
' K'  a price  for  the  shares  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

7242.  That  would  be  a matter  of  detail  amongst  the 
shareholders  ?— Probably. 

7243.  Then,  as  to  the  extensions  of  railways,  have 
you  anything  to  say  upon  that  subject  ? — No.  Under 
the  circumstances  I do  not  see  any  good  in  extending 
the  present  lines  of  railway. 

7244.  You  think  the  present  lines  give  sufficient 

,>  accommodation  throughout  the  country? — Yes.  I 

think  the  existing  main  lines  are  quite  sufficient,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  small  branches  that  would  have 
to  be  made,  or  little  lines  connecting  one  main  line  to 
another. 

7245.  I observe  that  in  the  railway  map  of  Ireland 
there  seem  to  be  a great  many  districts  very  deficient 
in  railway  accommodation  ? — I thought  that  you  would 
take  that  under  the  head  of  Construction  of  Steam  and 
Horse  Tramways.  I should  assume  that  that  meant 
light  railways,  and  as  far  as  I know  there  are 
certainly  two  lines  that  ought  to  be  made,  and  one  is 
a line  from  Londonderry  to  Ramelton.  Practically, 
the  proper  way  to  describe  it  would  be,  to  say  from 
Newtowncunningham  on  the  Londonderry  and  Lough 
S willy  line,  and  Letterkenny  line. 

7246.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  reside  in  Londonderry  ? 
— No,  but  my  father  has  property  there,  for  which  I 
am  agent.  I belong  to  the  militia  of  the  county,  and 
consequently  I frequently  go  down  there. 

7247.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  country? — Yes. 

7248.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  this  in  the  county  Donegal  ? — 
Yes. 

7249.  What  is  the  place  in  the  county  Donegal  ' 
where  your  father’s  property  is? — It  is  about  three 
miles  west  of  Ramelton,  on  the  northern  side  of  Lough 
S willy.  There  is  a place  there  marked  on  map  Lough 
Pern,  and  we  are  to  the  south  of  that.  Mr.  Ryan  will 
describe  the  route  of  the  line. 

7250.  Mr.  Ryan. — Starting  from  near  Newtown- 
cunningham it  would  go  across  Lough  S willy,  which  is 
more  or  less  slob  land.  There  is  an  estuary  there 
which  at  low  tide  is  perfectly  dry,  except  the  channel 
of  the  river,  which  we  propose  to  cross  over  by  a 
bridge  and  approaches ; thence  through  the  Leannan 
Valley  and  down  to  Church  hill,  and  then  along  the 
west  shore  of  Lough  Gartan,  and  through  the  Gwee-  • 
barra  Valley  to  Gweebarra  Bay.  The  country  is  made 
for  a railway.  It  is  a valley  all  through. 

7251.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Ryan). — Where  would 
you  touch  the  coast  ? — At  Gweebarra  Bay.  There  is 
deep  water  at  Gweebarra. 

7252.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.Ryan). — Is  the  Lough  Swilly 
line  a narrow  gauge  .-railway  ? — Yes.  It  is  the  same 
gauge  as  we  propose.  We  have  the  line  laid  out  to 
Churchhill. 

7253.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Ryan). — Have  you 
tried  to  raise  the  capital  for  that  line? — No,  it  is  only 
a new  idea. 

7254.  You  have  an  estimate  of  the  cost? — No,  not 
in  detail,  but  it  would  not  exceed  £100,000. 

7255.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Captain  M‘Kay). — What  sort 
of  land  is  it  through  this  valley  down  to  Gweebarra  ? 
— This  from  Churchhill  is  a poor  district.  It  is  rocky. 
Then  the  Leannan  Valley  all  round  into  Ramelton 
into  Milltown  to  Fort  Stewart,  is  all  a veiy  good 
country. 

7256.  The  object  of  carrying  it  on  further  is  to 
connect  Gweebarra  ? — Yes,  and  give  them  some  kind 
of  outlet.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  does  not 
matter  about  taking  it  beyond  Churchhill. 

7257.  Is  there  fishing  in  the  bay  there? — They  say 
there  are  enormous  quantities  in  that  Gweebarra  Bay 
and  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

7258.  Is  there  any  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
line  which  now  ends  at  Stranorlar? — That  line  goes 
down  close  to  Donegal. 
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7259.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Captain  M‘Kay) There  are 

high  mountains  lying  between  it  and  the  valley  y0„ 
propose  your  railway  should  run  in  ? — The  advantage 
of  our  route  would  be  that  the  Leannan  Valley  affords 
a most  excellent  route  for  a line,  and  the  con  tours 
of  the  hills  on  each  side  are  so  good,  that  you  could 
run  down  the  valley  at  almost  any  level  you  like. 

Mr.  Ryan. — The  country  seems  to  be  made  for  a 
railway.  Through  such  a mountainous  country  I l,a,j 
no  idea  there  was  an  opening  for  a line  at  all  of  an 
easy  character ; it  is  nearly  all  surface  line. 

7260.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Ryan). — Have  you 
any  estimate  of  the  population,  or  have  you  had  it 
taken? — For  the  district  served  it  is  about  34,000. 

7261.  It  is  a very  important  element,  is  it  not?— 
Yes,  in  getting  up  statistics,  it  is. 

7262.  But  in  deciding  on  the  formation  of  a rail- 
way ? — Yes,  and  so  are  the  area  and  the  valuation. 

Captain  M' Kay. — This  is  one  of  these  congested  dis- 
tricts in  which  people  are  penned  up,  and  people, 
generally,  make  their  living  by  going  away  to  England! 
There  was  a scheme  for  a line  to  run  from  Letterkenny 
over  to  Dunfanaghy,  but  that  is  over  very  mountainous 
country.  There  certainly  is  a want  for  some  sort  of 
line  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

7263.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Captain  M‘Kay). — Is  there  a 
good  fishing  harbour  at  Gweebarra  Bay  ? — No,  there 
is  only  a pier  put  in  the  Gweebarra  river. 

7264.  One  of  those  recently  built? — No.  It  is 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  Sheet  as  one  of  some 
standing. 

7265.  The  Chairman  (to  Captain  M‘Kay). — I ob- 
serve by  your  paper  that  you  think  an  extension  should 
be  made  under  a Government  guarantee  ? — Yes,  be- 
cause it  is  practically  impossible  to  raise  the  money  at 
present. 

7266.  Would  you  propose  that  the  district  through 
which  the  line  traverses  should  be  taxed  to  secure  the 
Government  their  guarantee  ? — I think  that  depends 
upon  the  district,  and  whether  it  is  a rich  one  or  a 
poor  one ; but  as  a general  rule  I should  say  the 
Government  ought  to  contribute  to  this  line,  and  I 
should  propose  that  the  Government  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  guarantee  interest  on  the  capital  at  three 
per  cent. 

7267.  How  is  that  to  be  secured  ? — At  present,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  Government  give  a guarantee  up 
to  two  per  cent.,  and  what  I propose  is  that  the 
Government  should  give  that  two  percent,  as  at  present, 
and  call  on  the  baronies  to  make  up  the  extra  one  per 
cent. 

7268.  Do  you  think  that  the  baronies  in  these  poor 
districts  would  be  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  three  per  cent.  ? — No.  I should  not  propose 
that  the  baronies  should  be  taxed  three  per  cent. 

7269.  They  would  be,  if  the  Government  are  to 
give  two  per  cent,  out  of  the  three  per  cent.  ? — I do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  get  five  per  cent,  at  all. 
You  would  get  plenty  of  money  at  a little  over  three 
per  cent. 

7270.  Is  that  your  experience  in  Ireland  ? — If  the 
Government  do  it.  Taking  the  present  price  of  the 
funds,  they  could  get  money,  I should  say,  at  3|  per 

7271.  What  you  are  suggesting  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  directly  guarantee  the  three  per  cent,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  the  baronies  should  guar- 
antee the  Government  ? — Yes.  If  you  take  a lour  per 
cent,  baronial  guarantee  now,  the  Government  pay  two 
per  cent,  of  any  deficiency.  Instead  of  asking  tie 
barony  to  give  that  guarantee  first,  let  the  Go . e.  n-e 
give  the  two  per  cent,  now  direct  themselves,  and  e 
the  barony  give  the  extra  one  per  cent.,  only  in  or  er 
to  facilitate  the  raising  of  capital.  I would  have  >6 
state  give  the  guarantee  of  three  per  cent,  direc 
itself,  and  take  a rebate  from  the  baronies,  beeau 
you  would  get  the  money  cheaper  in  that  way. 

7272.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  think  that  land  minie- 
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,plv  adioining  the  railway,  benefits  most  from  the 
instruction  of  the  railway,  say  within  half  a mile  ? 
“That  depends  upon  the  facilities  for  stoppages. 
"r273.  Assuming  the  stations  are  at  convenient 
laces  %—I  think  the  principle  in  fixing  a taxon  a 
P try  should  be  to  take  a radius  from  the  line, 
because  certainly  the  land  nearest  the  stations  does 

bC7274.  More  than  the  land  in  the  other  parts  of  the 


barony  1—  Of  course.  For  instance,  taking  this  line  -4pr3  2i.  i387. 
we  laid  out.  The  land  which  this  line  will  run  Captain  W.  K. 
through  there  will  benefit  much  more  than  the  back  M'Kav. 
district. 

7275.  Within  what  distance  from  a station  do  you 
think  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  would  be  derived  ? 

— I should  think  about;  three  miles  from  a station 
That  is  the  land  that  gets  the  greatest  benefit. 


Mr.  J.  E.  llyan,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  examined. 


7276.  The  Chairman. — You  have  heard  Captain 
M'Kay’s  evidence,  and  I have  before  me  a written 
paper  which  1 think  contains  youy  views.  Do  you 
concur  in  what  Captain  M‘Kay  has  said,  or  do  you 
wish  to  add  anything  to  his  evidence? — As  far  as  the 
fust  and  second  questions  are  concerned,  I have  not 
much  to  add.  Of  course,  I cau  give  one  or  two 
similar  instances,  but  not  being  connected  directly  with 
anv  main  line  of  railway  I cannot  give  any  direct 
evidence,  except  from  my  own  casual  observation  from 
travelling  in  the  country. 

7277.  Merely  as  a traveller  ? — I am  a member  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  in  private  practice 
as  a civil  engineer  in  Dublin,  and,  of  course,  my 
professional  work  brings  me  to  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  I have  travelled  about  Ireland  a good  deal,  but, 
of  course,  I could  only  make  observation  personally. 

I could  hardly  give  evidence  as  to  the  facilities  afforded 
for  passengers  except  that  it  occurs  to  me  that  there 
is  an  opening  for  improvement. 

7278.  By  what  means? — As  Captain  M‘Kay  has 
said  the  speed  could  be  improved,  and  the  facilities 
given  to  country  towns  like  Londonderry  and  other 
places  could  be  increased.  For  instance,  I have  often 
to  go  down  to  Tralee,  and  except  I go  in  the  morning 
I cannot  get  there  until  the  following  day  at  noon. 
If  I leave  by  the  night  train  from  Dublin  I cannot  go 
through  to  Tralee  at  all  by  the  Great  Southern  and 

I "Western.  I have  to  stop  at  Mallow  over  night  and 
take  the  train  next  morning  to  bring  me  on  to  Tralee. 

7279.  Mr.  Barry. — What  distance  is  Tralee  1 — It  is 
about  207  miles. 

7280.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  experience 
with  reference  to  the  facilities  given  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  or  minerals  ? — I think  merchants,  traders,  and 
gentlemen  in  business  could  answer  that  question  far 
better  than  I could.  Except  from  what  I hear  I 
cannot  give  any  evidence. 

7281.  You  speak  from  information  you  have 
obtained  from  your  neighbours  and  friends,  but  not 
from  your  own  experience  ? — Y es. 

7282.  I observe  under  the  second  head  you  suggest 
the  amalgamating  of  railways  ? — I would  suggest  the 
amalgamation  of  the  railway  system,  under  a small 
management,  with  Government  supervision  if  possible. 
I think  the  state  might  reasonably  guarantee  interest 
to  compensate  shareholders. 

7283.  You  mean  by  that  L suppose  that  you  would 
advocate  a considerable  reduction,  the  state  to 
guarantee  the  present  shareholders  from  loss? — Yes. 
I think  it  is  possible  it  can  be  done  in  that  way.  In 
view  of  the  rights  of  sliai-eholders  the  state  might 
reasonably  guarantee  interest  at  say  three  per  cent,  or 
three  and  a half  per  cent. 

1 284.  And  thereby  rates  could  be  considerably 
reduced  and  facilities  given  ? — The  railway  rates  prob- 
ably could  be  reduced  then. 

1285.  And  extra  facilities  given? — And  extra 
facilities  given  for  traffic,  because  if  the  railway 
management  had  not  to  pay  such  heavy  charges  as  at 
present,  they  could  possibly  reduce  rates  all  over  the 
country. 

r286.  What  heavy  charges  do'  you  mean  they  have 
*o  bear?— They  have  Preference  Stock,  and  Debenture 


Stock,  and  other  Stock,  besides  the  heavy  cost  of 
management. 

7287.  How  would  you  deal  with  these  stocks  if 
there  are  Debenture  and  Preference  Shares,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  ? — I have  not  gone  into  that 
question  sufficiently  to  give  any  financial  evidence, 
it  is  on  the  third  and  fourth  questions  I wish  to  give 
evidence. 

Captain  M‘Kay. — Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to 
make  a remark  about  the  transit  of  goods.  I know 
something  about  cattle,  because  I have  some  cattle, 
and  I went  down  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  I bought 
cattle  in  Tyrone  to  bring  up  to  my  land  in  Meath.  I 
shipped  them  at  Strabane,  intending  to  send  them  to 
a station  called  Drumree,  on  the  Great  Northern  line, 
only  three  miles  froin  my  land.  They  were  shipped 
at  Strabane  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  then  round 
to  Enniskillen,  where,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Company,  everything  lias  to  be  unboxed,  and  kept  at 
Enniskillen  the  night,  and  sent  on  by  the  next  train. 
However,  by  going  on  to  Enniskillen  myself  I got 
them  to  go  on,  and  when  they  came  to  Dundalk  they 
missed  the  train  there,  which  had  started.  They  had 
a long  delay  there,  then  came  down  to  Drogheda, 
and  when  they  got  there  I could  get  no  connecting 
line  to  take  them  up  on  this  Great  Northern  line  as 
far  as  Navan,  which  would  have  done  for  me,  and  I 
had  to  drive  them  thirty  English  miles,  when  they 
might  have  been  unboxed  within  three  miles  of  the 
land.  That  is  very  slow.  It  is  these  cross  country 
things.  The  papers  frequently  have  complaints  in 
them  about  the  fares,  and  the  want  of  boxes,  and  the 
rates  being  too  high. 

7288.  The  Chairman  (to  Capt.  M‘Kay).— What  do 
you  pay  per  mile  for  a truck  of  cattle  ?- — I have  nob 
got  many  cattle,  and  even  now  I would  not  send 
cattle  by  rail  if  I could  by  any  possibility  drive, 
them. 

7289.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Capt.  M‘Kay).— How  many 
truck  loads  of  cattle  had  you  to  send  in  the  case  you 
refer  to  ? — I had  two  truck  loads. 

7290.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost  you  to  send  the 
cattle  from  Strabane  to  Drogheda  ? — It  is  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  I forget  exactly. 

7291.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Ryan).— Have  you 
any  remark  to  make  on  the  third  question  beyond 
wliat  has  been  stated?— Yes;  I have  several  other 
things  I should  like  to  say  on  that  subject,  because  it 
comes  more  within  my  particular  work  and  knowledge. 
With  regard  to  the  line  in  Donegal  I should  like  to 
make  an  additional  statement.  I was  engineer  for 
a sell  erne  there  in  1884,  under  the  Tramways  Act, 
for  the  extension  of  a line  from  Lelterkenny,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  present  Lough  S willy  narrow  gauge  line 
to  Londonderry,  to  fun  on  to  Dunfanaghy  by  Kil- 
macrenan  and  Cross  Roads,  with  a branch  to  Rawross, 
through  a rather  rough  country.  The  line  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Grand  Jury,  owing  to  the  excessive 

, taxation.  

7292.  Mr.  jfarr?/.— What  did  that  cost  per  mile? 
That  was  to  cost  £4,200  a mile. 

7293.  The  Chairman. — Three  feet  gauge? — Yes. 
Part  of  the  district  was  already  served  by  a*  steamer 
belongin''-  to  Lord  Leitrim,  which  occasionally  calls 
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April  21, 1887.  ti,ere  noW)  and  brings  goods  off  to  Glasgow.  I think 
Mr  jH~Byan  it  calls  at  Rawross  once  a week. 

' ' ' J ' 7294.  Mr.  Pirn.—  Can  you  say  what  baronies  the 

line  was  to  pass  through  ? —Kilmacrenan  only ; the 
valuation  of  proposed  taxable  area  was  £35,000. 

7295.  That  is  a very  low  valuation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  I see  ? — I could 
send  you  a map  with  the  line  marked  out  as  ori- 
ginally proposed,  but,  as  I have  stated,  the  district 
was  too  poor,  and  the  tax  was  too  great.  It  would 
have  amounted  to  over  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  cess- 
payers,  and  they  could  not  stand  that,  so  the  Grand 
Jury  threw  it  out.  I would  not  recommend  the  re- 
vival of  this  scheme  at  all,  because  it  is  such  a difficult 
line.  I went  over  the  country  from  the  Lough 
Swilly  line  at  Newtoncunningham,  across  the  estuary 
of  Lough  Swilly  to  Ramelton,  and  from  thence  up 
through  the  Leannan  Yalley  to  Kilmacrenan,  thence 
on  to  Church  Hill,  in  the  same  valley,  and  from 
Church  Ilill  down  another  valley,  to  Gweebarra. 
This  proposed  line  would  put  the  whole  of  this  country 
in  the  middle  of  Donegal  in  direct  communication 
with  Derry.  The  present  Lough  Swilly  and  Letter- 
kenny  Line  is  a very  circuitous  route.  It  is  even  more 
sinuous  than  it  is  shown  on  that  map,  but  if  this  line 
were  built  it  would  run  direct  almost  to  the  West 
coast  of  Donegal,  and  would  serve  these  very  populous 
and  rich  districts  as  well  as  the  coast. 

7296.  The  Chairmcm. — Is  there  a fishery  off  this 
coast  ? — There  is  an  inexhaustible  'fishery.  Along  the 
west  coast  of  Donegal  it  is  better  fishing  than  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  same  county,  and  the  fish  could  be 
run  on  to  this  new  proposed  line,  and  carried  off  dii'ect 

• to  Londonderry,  and  thence  on  to  Belfast  and  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  markets 
the  next  morning. 

7297.  That  is  assuming  the  fish  could  be  put  on 
board  trucks  here  in  the  morning,  geo  to  Belfast  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  take  steamer  from  Belfast 
either  to  Glasgow  or  Liverpool! — Yes;  or  to  any 
other  direct  port,  and  so  land  it  in  connexion  with  the 
railway  system  in  England. 

7298.  'That  would  make  the  fish  three  days  old, 
would  it  not? — If  they  were  shipped  in  the  evening 
on  the  west  coast  of  Donegal  they  could  be  probably 
in  an  English  port  the  next  evening. 

7299.  The  steamers  leave  Belfast  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  do  they  not  ? — I do  not  know. 

7300.  Still  that  would  make  it  practically  three 
days  before  the  fish  would  get  to  the  market  in  Eng- 
land ? — About  two  days  at  the  outside  to  London. 

7301.  I am  afraid  they  would  be  at  a maximum  by 
that  time? — I think  facilities  could  be  given  to  get 
them  there.  From  Galway  and  Tralee  they  send  it  so. 
We  propose  to  have  a branch  from  Kilmacrenan  up 
to  a place  called  Milford — three  and  a half  miles 
long.  I have  made  out  some  comparative  distances  in 
comparison  with  the  existing  line  of  railway  from 
Letterkenny  to  Londonderry.  For  instance,  from  Kil- 
macrenan to  Londonderry  by  the  new  proposed  route 
would  be  twenty-two  miles ; by  Letterkenny  it  would 
be  thirty-one  miles,  or  a saving  of  about  nine  miles. 
Ramelton  by  the  new  route  to  Londonderry  would 
be  eighteen  miles,  while  coming  by  Letterkenny 
it  would  be  thirty-two  miles,  a saving  of  fourteen 
miles.  From  Milford  by  the  new  route  it  would  bo 
twenty-four  miles,  and  by  Letterkenny  it  woidd  be 
thirty-five  miles,  a saving  of  eleven  miles. 

7302.  Have  you  tested  the  ground  here  where  you 
propose  to  put  a bridge  across  Lough  Swilly  ? — Yes. 
I made  soundings  there  in  the  estuary  yesterday,  and 
I know  the  character  of  the  ground  where  the  ap- 
proaches would  be,  and  it  is  stiff  clay  and  compact 
gravel  and  very  hard  bottom. 

7303.  Is  there  any  navigation  up  here? — Yes. 

7304. *  Then  you  would  have  to  carry  your  bridge 
high? — We  should  have  to  have  one  small  swing  span 
in  the  centre. 


7305.  Are  there  steamers  coming  up  here  ? v 

nothing  but  a few  colliers  going  up  to  Letterkenny  °’ 

7306.  You  would  have  that  swing  bridge  belo 
Letterkenny? — Yes,  north  of  Letterkenny;  about 'fc 
Newtowncunningham,  where  the  estuary  is  narrowest 

7307.  Is  there  much  traffic  from  this  part  of  the 
country  up  Lough  Swilly?— No,  there  is  no  traffic  at 
all  to  speak  of — only  the  colliers.  It  would  one 
up  a very  large  district  of  country  in  direct  communal 
tion  with  Derry.  The  district  as  far  as  Church  Hill' 
that  could  afford  to  pay  a reasonable  guarantee,  but 
the  district  to  the  west  of  that  I do  not  think  could 
pay  any  tax. 

7308.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  total  costof 
the  line  that  you  propose  here  ? — I have  only  taken  the 
average  cost  per  mile  from  Church  Hill  to  Letterkenny 
by  that  route.  J udgingfrom  my  estimate  of  the  original 
Letterkenny  line,  I estimate  that  a line  could  be  built 
from  Londonderry  to  Kilmacrenan,  at  the  rate  (,f 
£4,000  a mile — a narrow  gauge  line.  It  is  twenty- 
one  miles  about,  and  it  would  be  twelve  miles  to 
Kilmacrenan  from  Newtowncuuningham. 

7309.  You  first  propose  to  carry  the  line  across  to 
cut  off  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  from  Derry  to  about 
Newtowncuuningham ? — Yes;  to  rim  alon«  theexis- 

ting  line  of  railway — the  Lough  Swilly  railway which 

is  now  a narrow  gauge  railway  and  branch  off  direct 
at  about  Newtowncunningham. 

7310.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  the  line  from  Londonderry  to 
Buncrana  a narrow  gauge  railway  ?— Yes ; this  black 
line  on  the  map  is  the  existing  line  to  Letterkenny. 

7311.  (To  Captain  M‘Kay). — Are  these  separate 
companies  ? — Yes ; but  the  Buncrana  line  works  the 
Letterkenny  line. 

7312.  W ere  those  made  under  a baronial  guarantee! 
— Yes,  the  Letterkenny  line  was  made  under  a 
baronial  guarantee.  The  Letterkenny  line  was  origin- 
ally made  by  a company  without  any  guarantee,  or 
partly  made.  They  built  the  line  in  detached  pieces, 
and  I remember  it  lying  derelict  for  years.  It  was 
originally  laid  off  for  a broad  gauge,  and  then  when 
the  Tramways  Act  was  passed  they  got  up  a baronial 
guarantee  and  completed  it  as  a narrow  gauge  line. 

7313.  Was  it  the  old  company  that  revived  it  or 
a new  company  started  to  buy  up  the  derelict 
line  ? — I am  not  sure. 

7314.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Captain  M‘Kay). — Do  you 
know  whether  the  baronial  guarantee  is  now  called 
on  to  pay  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

7315.  To  what  extent? — I cannot  tell  you. 

7316.  How  long  has  the  line  been  open? — About 
three  years,  and  all  the  money  that  had  been  spent 
before  was  lying  idle  there. 

7317.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Ryan). — How  much  did  that 
line  cost  per  mile  with  regard  to  which  they  have  to  call 
on  the  baronial  guarantee  now — the  Lough  Swilly  line ' 
— It  seems  to  have  cost  about  £9,000  a mile.  It  was 
originally  made  as  a broad  gauge,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  arrive  .at  a comparative  estimate  for  a narrow  gauge 
line.  The  embankments  were  made  for  a broad  gauge 
line.  Mr.  Lawder,  engineer  of  the  Cavan,  Leitrim 
and  Roscommon  Railway,  which  is  nearly  completed, 
tells  me  the  actual  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  whole  line  would  be  at  the  rate  of  £4,100  per 
mile,  and  it  is  a considerably  more  difficult  country 
than  the  line  I propose  from  Newtowncunningham  bv 
Ramelton  to  Kilmacrenan. 

7318.  Is  the  line  you  have  just  alluded  to  a narrow 
gauge  liue? — Yes,  under  the  Tramways  Act  of  13b  '. 
I should  like  to  mention  this  further  about  the  line 
that  I propose  from  Newtowncunningham  to  Kilma- 
crenan, and  thence  on  to  Churchhill,  that,  apart  from 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the  question  as  far  as  relates 
to  traffic,  there  would  be  an  immense  tourist  traffic 
in  that  country.  It  is  a very  beautiful  country.  It 
is  interspersed  with  lakes  and  beautiful  scenery  oi 
every  description,  and  also  along  the  coast,  and  there 
is  fishing  and  . shooting  to  any  extent  all  over  t-hn 
country.  It  certainly  compares  very  favourably  with 
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. Killarney  country.  'There  is  aiso  another  acldi- 
“*®  . ....  traffic.  If  we  had  a bridge  across  to 

so  very  deep,  and  there  is 


Ihmelton,  the  estuary  is  so  very  deep,  and  there 
nh  a splendid  roadstead  there  for  ships  of  any  s 
c"  J jn  alld  ride  there  with  perfect  safety,  land- 
in  fact— the  whole  estuary — that  it  would  be 
practicable  for  the  American  liner  steamers 
un  ui  there  and  lie  within  a few  hundred  feet  of 
the  shore  with  perfect  safety,  and  they  could  take  off 
he  American  mails  and  passengers  in  half  an  hour 
1 Derry.  Now  they  have  to  run  up  to  Moville, 
j it  takes  three  hours  to  go  from  Derry  to  Moville. 
The  steamers  have  to  lay  off  Moville.  Then,  of  course, 

, gsh  coming  from  the  west  side  of  Donegal  could 
shipped  by  steamers  which  could  be  ready  for  them 
there  and  could  take  them  right  off  to  Glasgow. 

7319.  The  Chairman. — When  you  refer  to  the 
mail  steamers,  I suppose  you  mean  the  Atlantic 
steamers  1 Yes.  _ 

7320.  Is  it  not  going  very  much  out  ox  their  way 
rr0so  far  north  as  to  Lough  8 willy  1 — They  come 
now  to  Moville,  and  stand  off  there. 

7321.  You  mean  the  Allan  Line  ! — Yes.  I think 
there"1  are  two  other  lines.  The  mails  have  to  run 
up  by  a steamer  all  the  way  from  Londonderry,  and 
it  takes  three  hours  to  land  the  mails  and  passengers 
there. 

7322.  This  deep  water  you  speak  ox  runs  close  to 
Irish  Island  7— No,  to  Whale  Head.  They  could 
stand  off  here  (pointing  to  map),  and  the  mails  could 
run  up  to  that  point  and  be  shipped  from  there  by 
railway  in  half  an  hour  from  Derry. 

7323.  What  is  that  point  called  ! — Whale  Point. 

It  would  be  a saving  in  the  mails  coming  from  Eng- 
land to  the  North  of  Ireland  in  point  of  time. 

7324.  You  confine  your  remarks  as  regards  the 
Atlantic  steamers  to  the  Glasgow  steamers!  For 
the  Liverpool  steamers  it  is.  too  far  north! — Yes;  I 
coniine  my  remarks  to  the  Glasgow  steamers  going  to 
America.  I do  not  think  there  are  any  Liverpool 
steamers. 

7325.  Air.  Pirn  (to  Captain  M‘Kay). — Can  you  tell 
us  what  this  Letterkenny  Railway  actually  cost! — It 
was  built  under  most  peculiar  circumstances. ' I think 
the  contract  for  the  old  line  was  made  with  M‘Cree  & 
31‘Farland.  Then,  I think,  they  had  some  kind  of 
mortgage  on  it,  and  they  had  to  assign  it  to  them- 
selves, and  form  themselves  into  a company.  They 
assigned  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  line, 
and  took  the  contract  themselves.  The  engineer,  Mr. 
Bore,  who  originally  made  it,  has  been  dead  now  about 
three  months. 

Air.  Ryan.— I do  not  think  you  could  arrive  at  the 
actual  cost,  because  it  was  made  and  controlled  by 
contractors. 

7326.  The  Chairman  (to.  Mr.  Ryan).— Will  you 
now  give  us  your  views  as  regards  the  other  railways 
which  you  have  mentioned  in  the  paper  you  have 
sent  us! — I should  like  to  speak  about  a line  that  I 
am  engineer  of  in  Kerry — namely,  the  Tralee  and 
Dingle  Light  Railway  and  Tramway.  That  line  con- 
nects  the  port  of  Dingle  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  at  Tralee. 

7327.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  a railway  with  a three 
feet  gauge  1 — It  is  proposed  to  be  three  feet  gauge. 
This  line  was  passed  by  the  Grand  Jury  and  Privy 
Council,  and  all  the  local  bodies  in  1884,  under  the 
Tramways  Act,  and  received  unanimous  support,  and 
they  gave  a baronial  guarantee  of  four  per  cent.  It 
opens  up  an  area  of  about  260  square  miles  now 
unprovided  with  railway  communication.  The  line 
proposed  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  with  a branch  to  the 
village  of  Castlegregorv  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles. 

7328.  Is  that  a line  on  the, public  road ! — Pai-tly 
on  the  public  road  and  partly  through  the  fields.  The 
hne  avails  itself  of  the  public  road  wherever  prac- 
ticable, and  where  it  is  not  so  it  diverges  into  the 
fields,  but  it  is  practically  half  in  the  fields  and  half 
011  fhe  road.  Where  the  road  is  used,  the  road  is 


fairly  wide  and  straight,  and  a good  road,  but  the  April  21. 
idea  was  to  economise  by  building  the  line  as  Mr.J.liT 
cheap  as  possible,  as  the  district  is  not  a very  rich 
one,  and  we  were  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  gua- 
rantee, so  that  we  had  to  keep  down  the  estimate  as 
low  as  possible. 

7329.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  counti'y  favourable 
for  the  construction  of  the  line! — Fairly  so.  Our 
ruling  gradient  is  one  in  thirty.  We  cross  through 
a gap  in  the  chain  of  mountains  running  down  through 
the  Dingle  promontory,  which  separates  Tralee  Bay 
fi'om  Dingle  Bay  at  the  south,  and  in  crossing  this 
dividing  ridge  we  have  to  cross  rather  a steep  country, 
and,  of  course,  have  to  adopt  stiff  gradients. 

7330.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  sharpest  curve ! — 

Four  chains  about,  but  we  can  easily  work  the  traffic 
that  would  be  likely  to  come  on  the  line  with  those 
gradients.  We  can  get  engines  nowadays  to  guarantee 
to  carry  eighty  tons  up  those  gradients  at  ten  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon 
Line,  and  on  the  Clogher  Valley  Railway,  which  is 
about  to  be  opened  in  a few  days,  they  have  some 
gradients  of  one  in  thirty,  and  their  engines  do  a 
similar  service  to  that. 

7331.  The  Chairman. — What  length  of  gradient 
would  you  have  continuously  of  one  in  thirty! — We 
have  one  of  about  two  miles  in  length,  but  I have 
worked  steeper  gradients  on  a standard  gauge  of  4 
feet  8 J inches  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
longer  distances  than  that,  and  they  did  their  duty 
well,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  elsewhere. 

7332.  Mr.  Barry. — You  do  not  mean  to  say  you 
could  work  a narrow  gauge  line  with  a steep  gradient , 
any  better  than  a broad  gauge  line  with  a steep 
gradient  ! — I think  so.  There  has  been  great  discus- 
sion upon  that,  and  it  is  a very  large  question. 

7333.  Is  it  not  a questkm  of  the  engine! — It  is, 
practically.  I think  that  the  narrow  gauge  can  adapt 
itself  a little  better  to  the  contour  of  the  country. 

7334.  That  is  a matter  of  curves  and  not  gradients ! 

— 1 thought  you  meant  the  whole  question.  I think, 
as  far  as  gradients  arc  concerned  one  gauge  would  be 
just  as  good  as  the  other-,  except  perhaps  as  regards 
the  dead  weight  to  be  hauled. 

7335.  The  Chairman. — Wliat  is  the  traffic  you  pro- 
pose to  get  by  carrying  this  railway  from  Tralee  to 
Dingle.  It  is  a mountainous  country,  you  say  1 — Yes, 
we  have  carefully  pegged  out  the  line,  and  all  the  coix- 
tract  plans,  and  everything,  have  been  prepared,  and 
we  have  had  satisfactory  tenders  from  solvent  con- 
tractors, but,  owing  to  the  agitation  in  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  financial  depression,  we  are  unable 
to  get  the  'capital,  although  we  have  the  Government 
guarantee.  With  regard  to  the  traffic,  I have  here 
a small  book  containing  some  evidence  that  was  given 
before  the  Privy  Council,  if  the  Commission  would  like 
to  hear  it. 

7336.  Mr.  Pirn. — Was  the  order  passed  by  the 
Privy  Council!— Yes,  it  was  passed  in  1884  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  there  is  a four  per  cent,  guarantee. 

7337.  The  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  will  read  to  us 
what  evidence  is  pertinent  to  the  question  I have  put 
to  you! — “Apart  from,  the  general  traffic,  which  was 
estimated  and  pr.oved  to  be  about  £4,000  per  annum, 
itwas  shown  that  there  would  be  an  immense  fish  traffic 
of  at  least  £2,000  a year.  It  was  also  proved  that 
the  people  who  fished  in  Dingle  and  Brandon  Bays 
paid  in  three  or  four  months  for  the  carriage  of  fish 
to  steamers  something  like  £8,000,  and  in  addition  to 
that  there  was  fish  sent  by  the  overland  route  by  cart, 
about  1,544  tons  into  Tralee  and  Foynes.  It  takes 
nearly  twelve  hours  to  cart  fish  from  Dingle  to  Tralee, 
which  long  journey  greatly  deteriorates  the  fish.”  Evid- 
ence was  given  by  a fisherman  named  Moriarty,  from 
Dinrfe.  He  is  a boat  owner,  and  owns  trawls  and 
mackerel  fishing  boats.  Then  he  is  asked — 

“ Row,  how  many  trawls  are  there  in  Dingle  altogether? — 

A.  Nineteen.  Q.  Nineteen ! And  you  own  three  of  them  ? 

A,  yes.  Q.  The  fish  that  you  take  in  your  trawls  where 
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April 21,  1887.  do  you  send  them — to  what  market? — A.  By  cart,  to 
Tralee,  and  then  by  railway  to  Dublin.  Q.  And  how  long 

Mr.  J.H.Ryan.  docs  tlie  carri;,ge  from  Dingle  to  Tralee  take  ?— A.  Leaving 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  they  will  be  in  Tralee  at  six 
o’clock  next  morning,  about  twelve  hours.  Q.  And  what 
does  it  cost  to  cart  a ton  of  fish  from  Dingleto  Tralee  ? — A. 
is.  a hamper,  and  that  is  1 cwt.,  so  that  you  can  easily  cal- 
• culatc — £2  a ton.  Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how 

many  tons  of  fish  are  sent  from  Dingleto  Tralee  every  year 
during  the  trawling  season  ? — A.  It  is  a very  bad  day  that 
a boat  won’t  have  1 ton  of  fish,  and  then,  for  want  of  quick 
transit,  all  the  hake  and  plaice,  and  common  fish  we  have  to 
sell  at  home  for  next  to  nothing.  Q.  And  it  is  only  the 
fine  fish  that  you  send  by  road  to  Tralee  and  on  to  Dublin  ? 

A.  Yes,  soles  and  turbot,  and  such  like.  Q.  Have  you 

ever  lost  your  fish  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  cars 
to  take  them  ? — A.  Yes,  many  a time.  Not  long  ago  .we 
lost  50,000  mackerel  for  the  want  of  means  of  conveying 
them  to  market ; we  had  to  cure  them,  and  they  were  sold 
afterwards  for  a few ' pounds.  They  went  to  the  bad.  Q. 
If  you  could  get  your  fish  readily  to  Dublin  and  other 
markets,  would  you  realize  a larger  price  for  them? — A. 
Yes ; I think,  with  a tramway  that  would  comefrom  Tralee 
to  Dingle  in  two  or  three  hours,  the  fish  caught  to-day  in 
Dingle  would  be  sold  in  Dublin  to -morrow.” 

The  line  was  passed  in  1884,  and  it  was  also  passed 
by  the  Grand  Jury  and  all  the  local  bodies,  but  it  is 
at  present  standing  derelict.  We  cannot  go  on  with  it, 
not  being  able  to  finance  it.  I think  it  is  possible 
that  the  Government  could  assist  this  line  to  a great 
extent,  without  further  legislation,  under  the  Act 
of  1886,  which  empowers  the  Treasury  to  advance 
capital  to  lines  in  Ireland  which  obtained  Orders  in 
Council  before  June,  1886.  It  is,  however,  unworkable 
in  our  case,  as  the  Treasury  have  made  a rule  that  they 
will  not  advance  more  than  a third,  whereas  we  asked 
for  an  advance  of  the  capital,  and  the  Treasury  would 
not  give  any  more  than  one-third,  which  would 
be  no  good  to  us  whatever.  We  could  not  finance  the 
balance  ; but  if  they  gave  us  half,  we  think  we  could 
arrange  about  the  other  portion  of  the  capital.  I 
think  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  relax  that 
rule  they  should  do  so.  I would  suggest,  with  your 
permission,  that  you  should  examine  into  this  project 
at  your  convenience,  and  recommend  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course,  if  the  Treasury  could  be  induced  to 
relax  that  rule  we  could  start  the  works  immediately, 
because  we  have  got  our  Order  in  Council,  and  every- 
thing necessary.  It  would  not  be  a case  of  the  pro- 
motion of  a line  at  all,  because  it  is  promoted  already. 

7338.  What  other  railway  is  there  that  you  would 
like  to  call  our  attention  to  ? — There  is  another  line 
of  railway  in  Kerry  that  I think  would  be  very  im- 
portant. This  is  a line  from  Headford  Station,  on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  this  side  of 
Killarney,  to  run  to  Kenmare,  on  the  Kenmare  River, 
and  the  length  of  that  line  is  twenty  miles.  An 
increased  guarantee  was  recently  given  by  the  Grand 
Jury  to  five  per  cent.,  in  order  to  enable  the  pro- 
moters to  get  their  Act  extended  and  confirmed  by 
Parliament.  The  Grand  Jury  gave  an  increased 
guarantee,  under  which  the  taxation  would  be  very 
heavy,  but  the  people  were  so  anxious  for  railway 
communication  there  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
guarantee. 

7 339.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  that  that  line  will 
be  carried  out  under  that  guarantee  ?— I think  it  will. 
There  will  be  a little  difficulty  in  financing  it,  but  I 
think  eventually  it  will  be  canned  out.  I am  joint 
engineer  with  Mr.  Fraser  for  that  line.  Then  there 
is  an  extension  of  that  line  I wish  to  speak  about. 
I would  suggest  an  extension  of  that  line  on  to 
Bantry  from  Kenmare,  and  then  you  would  get  a coast 
line  from  Waterford  right  round  the  coast  to  Galway. 

7 340.  Does  it  cross  a mountain  ridge  from  Kenmare 
to  Bantry  ? — There  are  openings  in  the  mountains 
there.  I think  the  gradients  would  be  stiff.  I have 
not  laid  out  the  line  there  as  yet,  but  I think  it  is  quite 
a practical  one.  It  is  quite  possible  to  build  a line 
there  with  very  good  gradients. 

7341.  The  Chairman. — If  those  two  schemes  were 


carried  out  you  say  there  would  be  a coast  line  frola 
Waterford? — Yes,  all  round  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
to  Limerick,  and  then  from  Limerick  on  up  j 
Athenry,  and  Galway,  and  Tuam.  Then  if  another 
gap  is  filled  up,  it  will  be  right  up  north. 

7342.  That  you  think  will  be  carried  out?— yes 
With  a five  per  cent,  guarantee,  I think  they  wjij 
be  carried  out.  I think  some  of  the  maps  have  been 
sent  to  the  Commission  with  reference  to  this  line 
It  goes  through  Glengarriff,  where  there  is  the  most 
charming  scenery  in  Ireland,  and  the  tourist  traffic 
would  be  something  enormous. 

7343.  Mr.  Pim. — That  is  the  extension  of  the 
Kenmare  to  Bantry  line? — Yes. 

7344.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  line 
you  wish  to  mention  ? — There  is  another  very  impor- 
tant district,  as  far  as  the  industries  of  Ireland  are 
concerned,  and  that  is  the  Leinster  Colleries  in  101. 
kenny  and  Queen’s  County. 

7345.  I think  you  have  sent  us  a printed  paper 
which  refers  to  that? — Yes.  We  are  proposing  to 
construct  a line  from  Castlecomer  to  Athy. 

7346.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  a narrow  gauge  line?— 
We  propose  to  have  a narrow  gauge  line  at  present. 

7347.  Is  it  a mountainous  district? — There  is  one 
ridge  between  Castlecomer  and  Athy  which  has  to 
be  crossed,  but  it  can  be  crossed  by  a gradient  of  1 in 
30  easily,  and  1 in  40  with  some  stiff  cutting ; the  rest 
of  the  district  is  practically  flat. 

7348.  Has  the  line  been  laid  out? — The  line  was 
originally  laid  out  in  1884  by  myself  to  connect  the 
same  points,  Castlecomer  and  Athy,  and  we  also  laid 
out  a line  from  Castlecomer  to  Kilkenny. 

7349.  What  curves  do  you  get  on  the  fine?— It 
would  be  practically  straight.  We  should  not  have 
any  serious  curves  on  that  line. 

7350.  Mr.  Pim. — You  propose  that  that  should  he 
a narrow  gauge  line  ? — At  present  we  propose  that  it 
should  be  a narrow  gauge  line.  There  is  an  immense 
colliery  district  there  which  is  spoken  of  at  length  in 
the  circular  I have  sent  to  the  Commission. 

7351.  The  Chairman. — You  propose  that  line  to 
commence  at  Athy  and  to  run  through  Castlecomer 
down  to  Kilkenny  ? — At  present  it  is  proposed  only 
to  run  the  line  from  Athy  to  Castlecomer  to  open  up 
those  Leinster  coal  fields  in  and  about  Castlecomer 
and  that  portion  of  Queen’s  County  contiguous  to 
County  Kilkenny  or  Castlecomer. 

7352.  Are  those  collieries  now  being  worked  ?— Yes, 
they  are  now  being  worked  to  a large  amount,  as  you 
will  see  by  that  circular,  and  the  coal  is  a very  fair 
quality.  It  is  anthracite  coal,  and  it  is  used  to  a very 
large  extent  in  the  surrounding  country  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  also  for  manufacturing  purposes,  hut 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  away  from  the 
mines,  it  cannot  be  used  to  any  extent  far  off  because 
the  cost  of  cartage  and  haulage  would  be  very  great, 
and  in  fact  prohibitive. 

7353.  You  mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  coal 
away  from  the  collieries,  not  getting  the  coal  from 
the  mines? — Yes. 

7354.  Are  these  deep  mines? — None  of  them  are 
deeper  than,  I think,  300  feet  at  the  outside. 
We  asked  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  late  locomotive  superin- 
tendent of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
to  test  the  coal,  which  he  did,  and  they  were  using  it 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  for  some  time.  It 
had  a very  high  evaporative  power,  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Welsh  coal  of  a similar  kind,  but  he  said 
it  would  require  the  firebars  of  engines  to  be  specially 
constructed  to  burn  the  coal,  which  he  said  was  quit® 
possible  as  they  did  in  America,  and  he  said  even  for 
fixed  engines  it  would  be  very  easy  to  adopt  water 
tube  firebars  as  they  also  have  in  Amei-ica.  At  present 
there  are  twenty  boilers  in  the  district  which  have  keen 
fueled  for  the  last  thirty  years  with  anthracite  of  the 
cheapest  description  without  deterioration  of  the  pinto 
or  Hues,  the  bars  being  made  not  of  cast  but- of  wrought 
iron.  This  coal  is  also  largely  used  for  maltingpurp*3 
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• Kilkenny  to  day,  and  Guinness’s  Brewery  takes  at 
"Vent  I think,  800  tons,  but  their  engineer  tells  us 
that  they  would  take  any  quantity  we  could  deliver 
to  them  at  the  same  rate  they  are  paying  for  Welsh 
coal  I believe  they  would  take  this  Kilkenny  coal  in 
preference  as  it  has  a high  evaporative  power,  and  we 
anticipate  that  if  we  had  railway  communication  to 
connect  the  collieries  with  a line  of  railway  at  Atliy, 
and  the  canal  being  also  at  Athy,  the  coal  could 
be  delivered  in  Dublin  at  a comparatively  cheap 

”7355.  What  means  have  they  of  getting  rid  of 
their  produce  now  from  these  collieries  ? — Only  carts. 

7356.  Where  do  they  cart  it  to  ? — They  cart  it  to 
Athy,  to  Carlow,  to  Kilkenny,  to  Ballyninan,  and  all 
the  surrounding  district. 

7357.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  cost  of  the  coal  at 
the  pits  ?— It  averages  about  7 s.  at  present. 

7358.  The  Chairman. — I see,  according  to  this 
p,dnted  paper  you  have  sent  us,  the  estimated  area  of 
the  field  is  63,440  acres  3 — Yes. 

7359.  Containing  about  118,000,000  tons? — Yes; 
that  is  Professor  Hull’s  evidence. 

7360.  Is  that  this  anthracite  coal  you  spoke  of? — 
There  are  different  seams  and  different  classes  of  coal, 
hut  that  is  the  amount  of  coal  in  general. 

7361.  How  many  seams  have  they  ? — There  are  five 
main  coals  at  present  commercially  available. 

7362.  I see  you  have  a geological  map  with  you  ? 
—Yes.  I think  there  are,  more  or  less,  about  a dozen 
different  qualities  of  coal,  but  the  J arrow  seam  seems 
to  be  the  best.  This  map  shows  the  centre  of  the 
district.  Castlecomer  is  practically  near  the  centre 
of  the  coal  area.  Of  course,  the  coal  lies  about  here, 
and'  these  different  spots  show  the  outcrop.  This 
line  would  run  practically  through  the  coal  district. 
This  district,  which  is  coloured  blue  on  this  geolo- 
gical map,  all  down  the  valley  of  the  River  Barrow, 
and  up  north-west  generally,  is  the  limestone  dis- 
trict. 

7363.  The  blue  represents  the  carboniferous  series  ? 
-Yes. 

7364.  Does  this  map  show  the  outcrop  ? — Yes  ; 
here  is  the  outcrop  of  coal,  and  there  is  the  coal  for- 
mation [pointing  out  same  on  the  map]. 

7365.  Mr.  Barry. — What  i3  the  thickness  of  the 
principal  seam  ? — The  thickest  seam  is  three  feet. 

7366.  Mr.  Pim. — How  deep  is  it  from  the  surface  ? 
—Three  hundred  feet  is  the  deepest,  I think.  There 
are  numerous  other  pits  that  are  less  than  that,  but 
the  deepest,  I think,  is  about  300  feet. 

7367.  The  Chaw-man Are  they  troubled  much 

with  these  faults  which  I see  marked? — Not  anything 
more  than  is  represented  there. 

7368.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  down-throw  ? — I 
have  got  a section  of  that.  [The  witness  produced 
the  section,  and  explained  the  same  to  the  Commis- 
sioners.] In  the  limestone  district  they  burn  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  lime.  They  require  coal  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  cannot  get  it  now  except  by  cart, 
which  is  rather  expensive.  Then  the  coal  area  wants 
hme,  and  of  course  the  railway  would  facilitate  bring- 
H>g  the  lime  into  it.  They  also  make  bricks  here, 
and  fire-brick  drain  pipes,  and  so  on.  There  is  clay 
under  the  coal  measures  which  is  very  good  for  this 
purpose. 


hme?— Y*  SUPP0Se  t^s  ^me  is  chiefly  agricultural 

. And  you  say  it  is  not  burnt  to  the  extent 
1 would  be  for  want  of  facilities  to  get  the  coal? — 
,cs  i tl10  demand  would  increase  if  they  had  facilities 
01  railway  transit  for  lime.  There  is  the  Great  Southern 
ni  Western  Bailway  Company  here  at  Athy,  the 
'Und  Canal  Company  to  Dublin,  and  also  the  Barrow 
- a'  igation,  so  that  at  this  point  we  get  two  outlets  to 
Dublm  and  two  to  the  South. 

‘ '*■  This  is  the  coal  field  which  Professor  Hull 
r.2nCi  Uns  118  “Elions  of  tons? — Yes.  This  line 
e extended  with  advantage  on  to  Kilkenny  and 


Urlingford,  and  thence  on  to  Thurles.  We  had  a 
meeting  in  Castlecomer  not  long  ago  of  the  colliery 
owners  and  landed  proprietors  and  farmers,  aud  of  the 
colliers  themselves,  all  interested  in  this  line  of  rail- 
way,  and  a number  of  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  line.  Amongst  them  they  passed 
resolutions  to  subscribe  towards  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses of  promoting  this  line  ; and  to  show  you  how 
eager  the  people  are  for  a line  of  railway  there  I may 
mention  that  the  colliers  themselves  all  said  they  would 
give  a day’s  pay  towards  the  preliminary  expenses, 
which  to  them  is  about  as  much  as  a £5  note  from 
anyone  else.  They  have  not  only  said  so,  but  they 
have  already  sent  in  a great  many  subscriptions. 

7372.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  are  any  seams  below 
this  anthracite  seam  shown  in  this  section  ? — It  is 
thought  not ; I think  if  facility  was  given  by  the 
Government  to  enable  borings  to  bo  taken,  it  might 
develop  some  other  seams,  but  of  course  that  is  a very 
expensive  operation.  I could  of  course  give  you 
estimates  and  so  on  of  the  line,  but  I think  that  it 
wiU  compare  favourably  as  to  cost  with  the  existing 
lines  that  are  built  under  the  Tramways  Act. 

7373.  Mr.  Barry. — What  was  the  original  esti- 
mate ? — About  £S0,000.  It  was  partly  a light  rail- 
way . I think  it  is  possible  to  build  that  line  for  at 
the  outside  £4,000  a mile.  It  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  miles  long.  In  fact,  I think  if  the  line  was 
made,  a tramway  along  the  road,  which  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  a tramway,  it  could  be  built  and 
equipped  for  £3,500  a mile.  The  road  is  forty  feet 
wide  all  the  way  between  Castlecomer  and  Athy. 
And  the  traffic  along  that  road  is  so  very  great,  that 
the  cost  of  road  repairs  in  the  county  Kilkenny  is 
os.  6cZ.  a perch,  and  in  the  Queen’s  County  the  County 
Surveyor  has  told  me  it  is  4s.  6 d.  An  Irish  perch  is 
seven  yards  ; a statute  perch  is  five  and  a half  yards. 
In  the  county  Kildare  it  is  about  2s.  6 d.  per  statute 
perch.  Those  rates  are  very  high,  and  that  is  owing 
to  the  immense  traffic  on  the  roads  by  the  carts  bring- 
ing this  coal  from  the  coal  district,  and  these  charges 
for  road  repairs  would  be  reduced  at  least  50  per  cent. 

7374.  The  Chairman. — By  taking  carts  off? — Yes, 
by  railway  communication,  and  that  would  mean  a 
very  large  sum  of  money — £476  for  seventeen  miles 
at  the  rates  stated. 

7375.  I suppose  they  use  chiefly  the  limestone  of 
the  district  for  the  roads  ? — They  do.  I estimate  that 
the  saving  in  the  roads  would  be  £476  per  annum. 
If  the  line  cost  £3,500  a mile  for  a tramway,  the  total 
estimate  would  be  £60,000. 

7376.  That  would  be  from  Castlecomer  to  Athy  ? — 
Yes ; we  estimated  the  traffic  on  that  line  to  be  about 
£13,000  per  annum. 

7377.  Mr.  Barry. — What  would  your  working 
expenses  be  do  you  suppose  ? —I  have  put  them  down 
at  50  per  cent.  Therefore,  according  to  my  calcula- 
tion, we  would  have  a nett  earning  of  £3,250. 

7378.  I thought  you  said  the  gross  traffic  was  esti- 
mated at  £13,000? — To  be  on  the  safe  side  I am 
taking  half  that — that  is  £6,500 ; then  take  the  50 
per  cent,  off  that  for  working  expenses,  that  will  leave 
£3,250  to  guarantee  a total  capital  of  £60,000.  The 
interest  on  £60,000  at  5 per  cent,  is  £3,000 — leaving  a 
surplus  jnofit  of  £250  per  annum  to  the  shareholders. 
The  ratepayers  would  also  save  in  the  repairs  of  the 
road  according  to  my  estimate,  £47 6 a year,  and  they 
would  have  the  tramway  besides.  I have  made  it  out 
in  another  way  by  taking  the  receipts  at  £7  per  mile 
per  week,  which  is  rather  a low  estimate  for  that 
country — a mineral  district — and  I arrive  at  about 
the  same  result. 

7379.  The  Chairman. — With  a valuable  coal  field 
like  this,  and  so  many  places  to  supply  with  coal,  why 
has  not  the  railway  been  carried  out  before? — Well,  I 
cannot  answer  that.  The  district  itself  made  an 
attempt  some  years  ago.  There  were  different  lines 
laid  out,  but  it  never  came  to  anything,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  the  money.  It  was  not  until  the 
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Tramways  Act  came  in,  and  gave  some  facilities  to 
people  to  build  lines,  that  any  real  movement  was 
taken  and  since  then  there  have  been  several  projects 
to  open  up  that  district.  I do  not  know  why  the  rail- 
way companies  did  not  build  a branch  in  there,  but 
I suppose  they  thought  it  would  not  pay,  and  they  did 
not  want  to  saddle  their  shareholders  with  an  extra 
burden.  I can  hardly  answer  why  they  did  not,  but 
our  evidence  of  traffic  certainly,  would  justify  any  line 
being  bidlt  into  that  country. 

7380.  Have  you  any  other  railways  that  you  wish 

to  call  attention  to  ? — There  is  a large  district  in  the 
north-west  of  Ireland  in  the  county  Mayo,  which  I 
think  would  need  railway  extension  and  communica- 
ticn.  _ • 

7381.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  that 
district? — I am,  but  I do  not  know  the  district  as 
well  as  others.  I am  engineer  for  a quarry  company 
which  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Bclderg  Harbour, 
which  is  Half  way  between  Benwee  Head  and  Down- 
patrick Head.  Captain  M'Kay  is  promoter  of  the 
company. 

7382.  I think  we  had  evidence  yesterday  upon  this 
question,  and  we  scarcely  need  trouble  you  about  it. 
(To  Captain  M'Kay)— Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  that? — No,  I presume  ’Mr.  M'Donnell  said 
everything  about  it. 

7383.  Yes,  he  gave  us  full  evidence? — There  is  no 
doubt  the  quarry  is  a magnificent  thing,  and  there  are 
immense  quantities  of  fish  there  that  the  coast- 
guards told  me  they  have  no  means  of  getting  rid 
of  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan. — I know  Mr.  M'Donnell’s  views  about 
all  that  district,  and  as  he  has  given  you  _ evidence,  I 
do  not  think  I could  improve  upon  it  in  any  way. 
It  is  a very  important  district.  It  is  a poor  district, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  a district  in  which  you  would  get  a 
good  deal  of  fish  traffic,  and  I say  that  is  a line  that 
ought  to  be  built  if  facilities  were  given. 

Captain  M'Kay. — Some  Railway  Companies  do  not 
care  about  fish  traffic,  because  I asked  Mr.  Ward  of 
the  Midland  Company  if  his  Company  would  be  likely 
to  back  up  that  coast  line,  and  he  told  me  they  did 
not  want  fish  traffic  at  all,  it  was  too  troublesome. 

7384.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Ryan). — The  Dingle  line 
is  a line  thoroughly  considered  and  estimated  ? — Yes, 
carefully  pegged  out,  and  with  all]  the  plans  and  sec- 
tions prepared.  We  have  had  tenders  from  several 
contractors  for  the  line  ; in  fact  I had  one  yesterday, 
but  the  difficulty  lies  in  financing  the  4 per  cent, 
guaranteed  shares. 

7385.  Are  the  contracts  for  cash  payments? — 
Yes. 

7386.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  they  within  the  estimates  you 
put  before  the  Privy  Council  ? — Oh ! yes,  much  with- 
in the  estimates. 

7387.  Mr.  Barry. — Supposing  you  make  a cash  con- 
tract, how  do  you  provide  the  cash  ? — Well,  the  shares 
are  guaranteed  at  4 per  cent.,  and  we  have  to  finance 
those  shares. 

7388.  By  that  you  mean  getting  some  bank  or 
financial  agent  to  discount  the  shares  ? — Yes,  and  of 
course  we  must  pay  for  that. 

7389.  Do  you  find  any  considerable  loss  on  the  par 
value  from  that  cause  ?— Considerable  loss. 

7390.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  about  what  the 
loss  is  ? — I think  about  20  to  25  per  cent. 

7391.  A guarantee  of  £100  only  produces  £75  to 
£80  in  casli  ? — Yes,  that  is,  a guarantee  of  4 per  cent, 
under  the  Tramways  Act  would  represent  about  £75 
or  £S0. 

7392.  What  do  you  think  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee 
represents  ? — I think  about  par. 

7393.  You  think  a financial  house  would  advance 
the  money  at  par  without  any  discount? — Without 
any  discount  at  5 per  cent.  They  have  done  so  in 
some  cases  under  ihe  Tramways  Act,  in  the  Cavan, 
Leitrim  and  Roscommon  Light  Railway,  and  the 


Clogher  Yalley  Railway,  both  5 per  cent,  guarantee 
lines. 

7394.  And  you  think  in  those  oases  the  money  was 
found  at  its  par  value?— Yes,  and  over  it.  A portion 
of  the  capital  they  got  first  from  the  district  at  a 
slight  premium ; the  next  portion  they  got  financed 
in  the  London  market  at  5 per  cent,  free  of  all 
charges.  . 

7395.  The  Chairman. — How  long  since?— About 
two  years  ago  ; in  1,885. 

7396.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  the  capital  divided  into 
different  qualities  of  shares  ? — No. 

7297.  Are  there  any  debentures  ? — No,  it  is  all 
simply  guaranteed. 

7398.  Who  finds  the  preliminary  costs  in  the  ease  of 
the  DiDgle  line? — Local  people — engineers  and  solici- 
tors, and  some  local  gentry. 

7399.  Do  the  engineers  and  solicitors  work  for 
moderate  fees  ? — In  that  case  we  got  as  muck  sub- 
scribed from  the  locality  as  we  could  towards  the  pre- 
liminary expenses,  and  the  engineers  and  solicitors 
gave  their  time  for  nothing,  on  condition  that  if  the 
line  passed,  they  would  get  their  fees  in  full.  In  that 
way  we  were  able  to  promote  the  line  at  a minimum 
cost. 

7400.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  preliminary  costs 
of  the  Dingle  line  have  been  up  to  the  present  time! 
— Per  mile,  or  in  gloho  i 

7401.  For  the  whole? — I do  not  know  exactly  the 
solicitor’s  outlay.  It  was  a very  large  district,  and  I 
think  it  would  cost  about  £1,200  at  least,  up  to 
obtaining  the  Order  in  Council. 

7402.  Mr.  Pirn.' — That  is  without  a fee  for  the 
engineering  works? — Yes ; just  merely  the  outof- 
pocket  expenses  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  order. 

7403.  Mi-.  Barry. — About  how  much  of  that  line  is 
mountainous,  and  how  much  comparatively  flat  ?— 
It  is  all  more  or  less  mountainous,  but  the  gradients 
on  each  side  of  the  ridge  are  not  severe. 

7404.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  rails  that  you  pro- 
pose ? — Forty-five  lbs.  to,  the  yard — steel. 

7405.  What  will  be  the  weight  on  the  engine  wheels; 
is  it  limited  ? — It  is  limited  by  the  Tramways  Act  to 
eight  tons  on  an  axle,  that  is  four  tons  on  a wheel. 

7406.  And  what  is  the  outside  width  of  the  wagons  | 
in  the  narrow  gauge  rolling  stock  ? — Seven  feet.  The 
overhang  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

7407.  The  Chairman. — Each  side? — Yes,  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet ; some  of  them  are  more. 

7408.  The  Letterkenny  line,  for  instance,  is  over 
two  feet,  that  makes  the  line  six  feet  wide?— That 
makes  it  seven  feet. 

7409.  From  six  to  seven  feet? — Yes  ; but  we  pro- 
pose to  have  our  wagons  seven  feet  three  inches  wide, 
and  fifteen  feet  six  inches  long,  giving  the  same  area 
of  capacity  for  cattle  .as  the  standard  gauge;  the 
superficial  area  of  the  West  Donegal  narrow  gauge 
waggons  is  three-fourths  of  a square  foot  more  than 
those  on  the  Finn  Yalley  Railway  broad  gauge,  the 
latter  being  99  square  feet,  and  the  former  99'ie 
square  feet. 

7410.  What  will  they  carry?— They  will  carry 
three  to  five  tons  a piece.  I have  not  my  estimate 
from  the  wagon  people  with  me  here. 

7411.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  scantling  ot  tae 
sleepers  ? — 6 x 4 x 8 — creosoted. 

7412.  How  long  are  they  ?— Six  feet  long 

inches  deep  by  eight  inches  wide.  , 

7413.  Have  you  any  requirements  of  the  Bomi  o 
Trade,  in  respect  to  bridges,  to  fulfil  under  the  Irani 
ways  Act  in  Ireland?— The  usual  regulations  so  w 
as  they  apply ; there  are  no  special  requiremen  ) 
the  Boai'd  of  Trade  for  light  railways  in  Ireland. 

7414.  Does  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector  comeove; 

the  line? — Yes.  . h 

7415.  Are  you  allowed  to  cross  roads  on  the  ® 

— Always  under  the  Tramways  Act.  That  is  e 
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of  the  Tramways  Act ; as  far  as  construction 
•kerned  it  reduces  the  cost  considerably. 

KyJg  The  Chairman. — Are  you  obliged  to  put  up 
1 » ' yes -gatesandgatehousescrossingpublic  roads. 
Ta7  jyr.  Barry.— 1 suppose  the  whole  of  the  line 
be  fenced  1 — Yes  ; except  on  the  roads;  but 
f here  you  are  in  fields  it  has  to  be  fenced  like  an 

HttfT  Haveyou  considered  at  all  what  the  difference 
frost ’is  between  a light  railway  with  the  same 
riolit  of  rails,  the  same  weight  of  rolling  stock,  and 
same  weight  of  engines,  as  compared  with  a tram- 
, an(j  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  crossing 
\ :L  on  the  level  1— Yes ; I have.  I have  given  that 
. 0ther  evidence  here.  I made  a comparative 
'Lite  of  it  light  railways  cost  from  an  average 
el  500  to  £5,000  a mile  fully  equipped ; steam 
tramways  along  roads  cost  from  £3,000  to  £3,500  per 

mile,  Mir  . 

7419.  That  is  along  roads  ! — x es. 

7420  But  I mean  not  along  roads  ? — I thought  you 
asked  me  the  cost  of  light  railways  as  compared  with 

to742lf  I meant  to  say  a light  railway  of  the  5 feet 
3 n<au«'e  as  compared  with  one  of  the  3 feet  gauge.  I 
ssiune  that  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
re  the  same  in  both  cases  ?— Yes  ; the  requirements 
ve  the  same  in  both  cases.  They  have  not  any  defi- 
nite requirements.  Each  case  is  dealt  with  on  its  own 

'422.  The  construction  of  light  railways  with  a 5 
t 3 oauge  is  included  in  the  Tramways  Act  1—  Oh, 
yes;  you  can  build  it  any  gauge  at  all.  It  only 
means  the  extra  cost.  They  made  it  a rule  in  the 
Privy  Council,  but  I think  it  was  not.  legal,  and  it  was 
got  over  in  some  cases,  confining  the  gauge  of  tramways 
under  the  Tramways  Act,  to  3 feet,  and  any  company 
wishing  to  build  a railway  of  a 5 feet  3 inch  gauge 
would  pay  the  difference  in  cost  of  construction  between 
the  3 feet  and  the  5 feet  3 gauge.  The  Government 
would  not  give  any  guarantee  for  that  increased  cost. 

7123.  I want  to  know  what  is  the  increased  cost  if 
you  have  the  same  fencing,  the  same  weight  of  rails, 
the  same  requirements  in  crossing  roads,  as  to  gates, 
and  the  same  weight  of  rolling  stock  and  engines  ? — 
The  engines  and  rolling  stock  would  be  heavier  owing 
to  the  increased  width  of  the  gauge,  so  you  could 
hardly  assume  the  same  weight  of  rails. 

7424.  But  surely  the  rolling  stock  need  not  be 
heavier  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  it  would  carry  ? 
—I  think  it  would. 

425.  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  the  rolling 
stock  out  for  the  moment  and  merely  take  the  cost  of 
construction.  What  difference  does  that  make? — As 
well  as  I remember  my  calculation  it  amounts  to  about 
£1,000  a mile,  made  up  by  the  increased  scantling  of 
sleepers,  the  increased  width  of  embankments  and 
cuttings,  extra  land  taken  up,  the  increased  width  of 
bridges  and  length  of  culverts,  and  increased  cost  of 
permanent  way  material. 

7426.  What  bridges  have  you  to  build? — Those 
crossing  rivers.  I estimated  the  average  difference 
would  be  about  £1,000  a mile.  With  the  4 feet  8^  inch 
gauge  it  would  not  be  so  serious.  The  5 feet  3 inch 

nge  makes  the  difference  considerable. 

7427.  With  all  bridges  over  the  railway  the  expense 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  overhang — I mean 
it  would  vary  with  the  width  of  the  rolling  stock  ?— 
Quite  so ; and  the  gauge  of  course  too. 

7428.  Then  is  not  there  this  consideration,  that  if 
you  have  a special  rolling  stock,  you  require  more  rolling 
stock  1— I do  not  think  so.  If  you  connect  it  with 
the  existing  lines  in  Ireland  aone  of  them  have  suffi- 
cient rolling  stock  to  supply  a new  branch  line  with 
sufficient  rolling  stock,  they  would  have  to  either  buy 
tt  or  construct  it  for  the  purpose. 

<429.  My  question  was  rather  this — supposing  a 
‘!k'ht  railway  joining  an  existing  railway  would  there 
tmt  be  a saving  in  rolling  stock  by  simply  adding  to 
the  quantity  of  the  existing  railway  rather  than  pro- 


viding a new  set  of  rolling  stock  ? — Well,  I hardly  April  ai,  i**7. 
think  the  saving  would  be  much  in  Ireland.  In  a ^ 
distance  of  twenty  miles  I think  you  would  be  justified  Ry,n, 
in  having  your  own  rolling  stock,  but  with  a line  of 
less  length  than  that  I think  it  would  hardly  pay  to 
have  it. 

7430.  The  Chairman. — With  one  of  the  largest  com- 
panies would  twenty  miles  be  an  appreciable  addition 
to  justify  a large  increase  in  their  rolling  stock  ? — It 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  their  traffic.  In  this— ■ 

Athy — district,  where  the  coal  is,  they  would  want  a 
large  increase  of  rolling  stock. 

7431.  The  drift  of  Mr.  Barry’s  question  is  this,  that 
you  say  it  cost  £1,000  per  mile  more  to  put  the  5 feet 
3 inch  gauge  as  against  the  3 feet  ? — I think  so. 

7432.  Would  not  that  £1,000  be  more  than  absorbed 
by  the  additional  rolling  stock  that  would  be  required 
in  consequence  of  the  break  of  gauge.  Take  twenty 
miles  at  £1,000  a mile,  that  is  £20,000 — you  very 
soon  get  rid  of  £20,000  in  rolling  stock  ? — Yes. 

7433.  And  then  you  have  this  additional  disadvan- 
tage that  eveiything  has  to  be  transhipped  at  the 
junction  ? — You  have ; but  I think  the  increased  cost 
and  taxation  would  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

It  is  the  primary  cost  more  or  less  that  you  have 
to  deal  with  in  railways  in  Ireland,  because  the  people 
cannot  pay  a guarantee  for  a large  capital.  As  I state 
here  even  if  it  cost  £1,000  a mile  extra  for  building  the 
broad  gauge,  that  would  mean  £20,000  additional  to 
be  found  by  additional  taxation. 

7434.  Still  it  would  be  found  by  somebody  either  in 
the  first  cost  of  the  line  or  in  the  additional  rolling 
stock  ? — The  additional  rolling  stock  I take  it  could  be 
bought  as  the  line  developed  out  of  the  receipts  gra- 
dually. 

7435.  But  you  must  begin ; you  cannot  open  a 
railway  at  all  without  rolling  stock,  but  you  might  if 
it  was  on  the  same  gauge  as  the  parent  line,  whereas 
if  you  have  the  narrow  gauge  you  must  have  fresh 
stock,  and  for  twenty  miles  £20,000  would  be  very 
soon  gone? — That  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  not 
in  others. 

7436.  Mr.  Barry. — Take  the  case  of  the  Castle- 
comer  line,  that  is  mainly  a coal  line  ? — Yes. 

7437  Supposing  a large  coal  traffic  is  developed 
there,  is  it  not  a fact  that  not  only  will  the  narrow 
gauge  line  have  to  provide  itself  with  rolling  stock, 
but  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  will  have  to 
provide  itself  with  rolling  stock  to  accommodate  that 
traffic  ? — Well,  I think  their  existing  rolling  stock  on 
their  main  line  would  probably  do ; they  might  have 
to  increase  it  a little,  but  I think  their  existing 
rolling  stock  would  be  sufficient  almost  to  cope  with 
it. 

7438.  Then  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  run  the  few 
extra  miles  from  Athy  to  Castlecomer  and  do 
without  any  narrow  gauge  rolling  stock?—  No.  I 
think  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  would  run 
their  wagons  to  these  different  coal  pits,  and  they 
would  stand  there,  and  they  would  be  a dead  loss  to 
the  Company  while  they  were  waiting  to  be  loaded. 

There  might  be  a lot  of  them  shunted  in  there,  and 
standing  idle,  whereas  they  come  up  on  the  mam 
line,  and  are  loaded  and  get  off. 

7439  But  will  not  there  be  a delay  at  Athy  in 
consequence  of  the  break  of  gauge?— Very  slight 
delay  in  transhipment  I take  it. 

7440.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence in  transhipping?— Not  very  much;  but  I think 
this  coal  which  is  very  hard  could  be  tipped  into  the 
wagons  very  rapidly,  and  would  not  depreciate  at  all 
in  value. 

7441.  You  propose  then  to  build  your  narrow  gauge 
line  on  a higher  level  than  the  other  so  as  to  tip  from 
one  to  the  other? — Yes. 

Mr.  M‘Kay. — That  line  from  Derry  to  Buncrana, 
was  on  the  broad  gauge ; but  when  they  got  their 
connection  with  the  Letterkenny  line  they  cut  down 
their  broad  gauge  to  the  narrow  gauge,  and  got  new 
rolling  stock  all  over  it. 
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Mr.  Ryan. I think  if  the  people  would  be  willing 

to  guarantee  the  increased  cost  of  the  broad  gauge 
over  the  narrow  gauge  in  the  district  of  Athy,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  preserve  the  standing  gauge,  but  it 
means  extra  cost  and  a considerable  amount  of  capital. 

7442.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Ryan).— Supposing  the 
whole  thing  were  your  property  would  you  recommend 
the  narrow  gauge  ? — Under  the  circumstances  I would. 

7443.  If  you  had  to  find  the  rolling  stock,  and  work 
the  traffic,  and  take  the  profits,  would  you  yourself 
recommend  a narrow  gauge  line? — Do  you  mean  if  I 
had  to  find  the  capital  also  ? 

7444.  Yes  ? — Yes,  I would.  Although  I think  the 
extent  of  the  traffic  is  such  on  this  line  that  the  guar- 
antee would  never  be  likely  to  be  called  up,  still  there 
is  that  risk  for  which  one  would  have  to  pay  ; but  if 
the  Government  amended  the  present  Tramways  Act, 
so  that  the  State  could  assume  the  guarantee  in  the 
first  instance,  the  capital  could  be  easily  raised  at 
such  a low  rate  that  the  extra  cost  of  a broad  gauge 
would  not  increase  the  liability  on  the  district  as 
much  as  a narrow  gauge  under  the  present  system. 
The  valuation  of  the  minimum  taxable  area  would  be 
about  £54,000 ; and  assuming  the  guarantee  under 
the  present  Act  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
£60,000,  the  district  would  be  liable  for  about  1 B^d. 
in  the  pound  until  the  line  were  opened  for  traffic, 
after  which,  if  the  line  did  not  pay,  this  district  would 
still  have  to  pay  up  the  13^d.  in  the  first  instance, 
eventually  obtaining  a rebate,  as  it  were,  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  two  per  cent,  or  two-fifths,  about  5 id., 
the  district  paying  three-fifths  or  8 d ; whereas  with  a 
three  per  cent,  guarantee,  as  proposed,  the  cesspayer 
would  only  be  liable  for  2 id.  in  the  poxmd  against  8d. 

7445.  With  regard  to  fish  traffic,  is  fish  carried  in 
any  specially  constructed  trucks? — Oh,  yes.  The 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  Midland,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Companies  have  specially  constructed 
carriages  for  carrying  fish  from  the  ports  that  they 
usually  come  into  now.  Tralee  is  one  and  Galway  is 
another. 

7446.  Then  in  the  case  of  a fish  line,  the  narrow 
gauge  line  would  have  to  hav<?  similarly  constructed 
trucks  ? — • Well,  I think  we  could  dispense  with  them 
in  the  case  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle,  becaxxse  they 
would  have  to  be  transhipped  at  Tralee,  and  it  would 
be  a short  run  from  Dingle  to  Tralee.  The  fish  are 
packed  in  ice  and  sent  on  to  Tralee  to  be  re-shipped 
on  to  the  Great  Southern. 

7447.  After  it  is  picked  in  ice  where  would  the 
fish  be  put  ? — Into  the  tracks. 

7448.  And  put  in  the  air  ? — Yes,  with  the  circulation 
of  air. 

7449.  Then  when  it  got  to  Tralee  it  would  be  put 
into  a specially  constructed  track  ? — Yes. 

7450.  The  Chairman. — I should  like  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  more  about  this  transhipping  business. 
I suppose  from  this  coal  field,  if  you  had  a railway, 
you  would  contemplate  supplying  the  whole  district 
between  Castlecomer  and  Dublin  on  the  one  hand, 
and  as  far  as  Athlone  and  various  other  places 
on  the  other  existing  lines  of  railway? — Ur  canal 
or  navigation. 

7451.  But  if  it  comes  by  railway  you  would  expect 
it  to  continue  by  railway  from  Athy  ? — If  it  comes  at 
all  from  Athy  to  Dublin  it  will  come  by  canal  not  by 
railway,  I think. 

7452.  Why? — Because  the  charges  would  be  much 
lower  by  canal. 

7453.  Is  that  necessarily  so  ? — At  the  present  rates 
it  is  ten  per  cent,  lower. 

7454.  Take  the  other  direction.  I suppose  you 
would  contemplate  sending  as  far  as  Tullamore  and 
Athlone  ?— Yes. 

7455.  And  you  would  send  to  Carlow  and  Wexford 
and  various  places  ? — Yes,  a considerable  portion  of  it 
would  go  by  railway. 

. <456.  On  the  question  of  transhipment  have  you 
had  any  experience  of  working  engines  for  short 
distances  of  twenty  miles  the  maximum  ran  ? No. 

7457.  Would  not  the  same  engine  that  took  a train 


of  coal  from  the  collieries  go  on  to  Athlone  andp  • 

corthy,  and  various  other  places  ? If  t]le  p”15 

Southern  and  Western  were  working  the  U , 
might.  ° me 

7459.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the 
would  not  it  be  much  more  economical  for  the^ 
that  had  brought  coal  from  the  collieiies  to  en"ln' 
the  destination  of  the  coals  ? — It  probably  would01*  ** 

7459.  You  have  had  no  experience  in  woj,: 
lines  of  railway  ? — Not  much  in  this  country, 

7460.  Where  . have  you  had  experience ?_i 
America  I have  had  some  experience  of  long  lines  I 
railway. 

7461.  There  they  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
get  long  runs  out  of  their  engines,  do  they  not?— y 

7462.  And  you  would  consider  twenty  miles  a 

short  run? — Yes.  1 

7463.  And  not  economical  by  any  means? Not 

economical  by  any  means  as  a larger  one. 

7464.  Then  would  it  not  be  wise  to  expend  that 
additional  £500  and  save  that  extra  expense  of  w0ru! 
ing,  besides  the  cost  of  the  independent  roll  inn  g^u 
— I think  it  would  be  advisable  if  you  could  get  tie 
money.  I agree  with  the  system  of  not  bavins  * 
break  of  gauge  if  it  can  be  helped ; but  in  the  poor  dis- 
tricts  of  Ireland,  that  want  opening  up,  I think  tlj 
cheapest  way  is  by  the  narrow  gauge  system. 

7465.  Yes;  but  here  you  are  dealing  with  a special 
article.  It  may  be  very  advisable  in  other  districts, 
but  where  you  have  a large  coal  field,  from  wliich  ™ 
expect  to  supply  a large  country,  would  it  not  be  a 
great  disadvantage  to  have  a break  of  gauge?— I Jj 
not  think  it  would  be  in  that  case  ; the  cost  of  trans. 
shipment  is  slight. 

7466.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  tranship 
ment?— Only  from  what  I have  heard  of  the  cost  of 
transhipment  on  one  or  two  lines  up  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  It  seems  to  be  3 d.  or  4 d. 

7467.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  a break  o' 
gauge  in  England,  and  the  expense  of  transhipping  in 
consequence  of  the  break  of  gauge  ? — I have  not. 

7468.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  it  is  equal  to  about 
twenty  miles  traffic  receipts  ? — It  is  very  interesting 
to  know  that,  but  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

7469.  You  can  take  it  from  me  that  that  is  so, 
the  company  incurring  the  cost  of  transhipping  ailor 
twenty  miles  additional  length  to  then-  railway  to 
cover  that  cost  in  their  through  rates  ? — But  speaking 
about  an  engine  with  a short  run  and  then  tranship 
ping,  the  engine  does  not  necessarily  wait  thereto 
let  the  train  tranship,  but  it  can  go  on  and  come  bad 
again ; it  can  take  up  the  train  that  had  been  pre- 
viously there  and  unload  it,  and  come  back  with  it 
I think  it  might  be  worked  economically. 

7470.  However  you  havehad  no  experienceinthepw 
tical  working  of  it  ? — No ; I was  only  suggesting  that. 

7471.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  it  occur  to  you  that  some 
of  these  lines,  particularly  one  like  the  Castlecomer 
line,  may  hereafter  become  part  of  a through  system! 
— Well,  it  did  occur  to  me,  and  I think  in  that  view 
it  would  be  important  to  preserve  the  standard  gauge 
of  the  country ; but,  as  I say,  of  course  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  cost.  If  the  Government  came  in  and 
assisted  us  I certainly^, would  advocate  the  standard 

gauge-  . . , , 

7472.  I suppose  there  are  other  examples  in  lreiana 

where  there  are  missing  links  now  existing,  where  i 
is  proposed  to  fill  them  up  with  the  three  feet  gauge! 
— Not  missing  links  between  existing  rad®*) 
systems,  I think,  but  extensions.  For  instance,  taf 
Tralee  and  Dingle  Extension,  and  the  line  in  Donegal 
that  we  mentioned  at  first  to  connect  with  the  presen 
narrow  gauge  railway.  _ - 

7473.  What  is  the  gauge  of  the  Bantry  line .— - 
feet  three  inches  ; the  standard  gauge. 

7474.  Then  would  not  your  line  that  you  have 
talking  about  from  Kenmare  to  Bantry,  and  then 
again  to  Headford,  be  a link  between  two  exB 
systems  of  broad  gauge? — It  would;  but  I Pr0P°s a 
have  it  broad  gauge.  It  would  be  fatal  not  to  »' 
so,  because  you  would  be  cutting  off  the 
line  that  I spoke  about. 
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wnd  Supposing  you  hada  narrow  gauge  line, 
would  have  a break  of  gauge  at  Headford  and 
"...  one  at  Bantry!— You  would  have  a break 
at  Kenmare  and  another  at  Bantry.  But  the 
g H and  Kenmare  is  to  be  of  the  standard  gauge. 
X X Pm.-Why  was  that  proposed  to  be  of 
standard  gauge!— Because  the  Act  was  obtained 
lears  before  the  Tramways  Act  came  into  ex- 
besides  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
jd'the  people  of  the  district  also  wished  it. 


But  that  would  only  be  a break  of  gauge  at 


7477.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  the  Southern  and  Western 
make  it  a condition  1 — Yes ; they  would  not  work  it 
otherwise. 

7478.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  they  propose  to  give  any 
assistance  to  the  Castlecomer  line! — We  have  not 
asked  them  yet ; but  we  think  it  is  very  likely  they 
will  do  so,  and  if  they  do,  of  course  it  will  mean 
conforming  to  their  guage,  which  we  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  John  B.  Wigham,  j.p.,  examined. 


7479.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Honorary  Secretary 
If  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dublin,  and  a Director 
the  Dublin  Tramway  Companies,  and  engaged  in 
,r  commercial  undertakings  1 — Y es. 

480.  'You  have  had  this  list  of  questions  sent  to 
, l— Yes. 

;481.  Will  you  kindly  favour  us  with  your  views 
those  questions  seriatim?—  With  regard  to  the 
which  refers  to  the  facilities  afforded 


t question, 

railways  in  Ireland,  it  does  not  strike  me  that 
re  is  very  much,  as  far  as  I know,  to  make  com- 
int about.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  some 
iter?  and  perhaps  some  of  them  may  seem 
ill,  but  still  of  little  things  large  things  are  made 
and  I thought  I might  just  mention  them.  With 
lard,  for  example,  to  tickets,  the  same  system  pre- 
liere  that,  I think,  does  in  England — that  you 
to  go  to  the  booking-office  and  squeeze  your 
to  get  a ticket  for  every  train.  I know  with 
London  and  North-  Western  we  can  go  to  the 
e in  Grafton-street  and  get  tickets  for  any  day, 
it  is  a great  convenience,  and  the  Dublin  public 
raid  be  veiy  glad  if  the  same  facilities  could  be 
with  regard  to  all  trains — that  the  booking-office 
|ould  remain  open  all  day,  not  open  specially  for 
am,  but  that  you  should  be  able  to  get  a ticket 
any  train  that  you  wanted  to  go  by,  whether  it  was 
particular  hour  of  the  starting  of  the  train  or  not. 
482.  In  issuing  those  tickets,  do  the  London  and 
[orth-Western  restrict  you — supposing  you  take  a 
:ket  to-day,  would  that  be  available  for  any  number 
days  up  to  a certain  day,  or  must  you  name  the 
|y  of  the  train  by  which  you  wish  to  go ! — You 
ne  the  day  of  the  train. 

'483.  Whether  it  is  to-morrow,  Saturday,  or  a week 
ice?— Yes;  you  have  to  do  that.  I should  like 
m to  go  beyond  that ; and,  for  instance,  with  re- 
d to  our  suburban  lines  here — take  the  Wicklow 
lilway,  which  is  barely  able  to  pay  its  way,  it  is  in 
" "'ater,  and  pays  one  per  cent.,  perhaps  less — I 
ik  if  they  would  lay  themselves  out  to  facilitate 
public  in  such  little  matters  as  that,  and  in  other 
'e8!  they  would  not  be  in  such  low  water — for 
•unce,  if  they  would  let  you  buy  tickets  available 
any  day. 

'484.  The  Chairman. — If  they  would  let  you  buy, 
twenty  tickets  at  once9 — Quite  so.  You  would 
them  in  your  pocket.  Tf  you  wanted  a man  to 
|me  and  see  you  you  would  give  him  a ticket — 
0 s would  be  lost,  no  doubt — and  that  would  be 
I he  advantage  of  the  railway  company.  To  be  able 
, y tlc'kets  in  bulk  would  be  a great  convenience 
n If  it  was  thought  desirable  that  there 

be  a margin  as  to  dates,  well  and  good;  but 
esc  little  tickets  I think  they  need  not  mind  the 
te~let  "3g0  when  we  will. 

Speaking  of  this  suburban  traffic,  can  you 
Commission  particulars  of  the  charges  for 
s«burban  traffic  around  Dublin— the  prices 
ow  tl  Tt*1.1'8*’  second>  and  third!— Well,  I do  not 
at  1 i n q 1 laVe,tllera  in  ray  memory.  I travel  on 
ket  I ml  r*  day  °I  my  life,  but  I am  a season 
we  ar?d=er'  , And  with  reSavd  t0  tllat,  for  example, 

tu"  in  n p.e. . ng  of  that-  railway,  I think  they  do 
n”  subscribers  on  a different  footing  to 

ket  holders.  They  say  that  if  you  go 


beyond  your  station,  with  an  ordinaiy  ticket,  you 
have  to  pay  the  difference  of  fare  from  the  terminus 
to  that  station.  That  is  quite  right ; but  if  you  are 
a subscriber,  and  go  beyond  your  station,  you  have 
to  pay  the  fare  from  the  one  station  to  the  other, 
which  is  often  a different  thing.  For  example,  I sub- 
scribe to  a station  called  Sea  Point,  and  if  I go  to  the 
next  station  beyond  it,  which  is  Salt  Hill,  I have  to 
pay  3d.  It  is  only  a few  yards. 

7486.  Is  that  the  fare  from  Sea  Point  to  Salt  Hill ! 
— Yes.  The  difference  of  fare  from  Dublin  is  only 
1(7.  first-class,  and  1 have  tendered  the  people  over  and 
over  again  Id.,  and  they  said,  “ Oh,  dear,  no ; you 
must  pay  the  full  fare  of  3d.”  It  is  a trifling  thing  to 
speak  of,  but  it  is  an  irritation,  and  all  such  irrita- 
tions tell  against  the  prosperity  of  a company ; and  a 
company  that  has  to  look  to  the  general  travelling 
public  so  much  as  the  Wicklow  Company  does 
well  to  avoid  irritations  I think.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  advantage  to  railway  companies  of  looking  care- 
fully into  their  management,  and  see  whether  they  can, 
by  reducing  their  fares,  improve  their  own  trade,  and 
at  the  same  time  accommodate  the  public,  I may 
mention  that  some  of  the  lines  of  the  Dublin  United 
Tramways  Co.  were  working  at  a serious  loss,  when 
the  directors  determined  to  reduce  the  fare  on  them 
to  one  penny.  Immediately  an  improvement  took 
place  in  the  traffic  on  those  particular  lines,  resulting 
in  a profit  to  the  coffipany  upon  their  working,  and, 
of  com-se,  great  convenience  to  the  public.  As  re- 
gards passengers,  I have  not  much  more  to  say  than 
that.  There  is  a general  opinion  that  the  trains  on 
the  Irish  railways  are  too  slow,  and  that  sufficient 
accommodation  is  not  given  throughout  the  day  on 
each  railway  between  its  termini.  For  example,  the 
only  train  to  Cork  from  Dublin  after  nine  in  the 
morning,  except  the  night  mail,  is  at  one  o’clock,  which 
occupies  seven  hours  and  ten  minutes  in  the  journey. 

7487.  Now,  as  regard  goods,  are  you  a sender  of 
goods  1 — Oh,  yes.  The  house  of  business  with  which 
I am  connected  of  course  sends  goods,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  some  other  houses  who  ai-e  more  in  a 
wholesale  way  of  business.  But  there  is  one  thing 
about  the  sending  of  goods  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  which  is  exceedingly  vexations,  and  that  is 
their  rule  of  not  receiving  goods  after  three  o'clock  in 
the  day.  You  get  an  order  by  telegram  from  a cus- 
tomer in  Belfast  to  send  him  off  something  by  the  goods 
train  ; you  do  not  get  the  order  until  twelve  o’clock, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  that  sent  off  before 
three  o’clock,  while  business  closes  about  six  o’clock. 

7488.  If  they  restrict  you  to  three  o’clock,  what 
time  do  the  trains  leave  after  that  ? — I think  they 
leave  in  the  evening  about  eight  o’clock,  or  something 
like  that.  Every  other  railway  gives  you  the  working 
hours  of  the  day,  up  to  six  o’clock,  at  all  events,  to 
get  your  goods  off,  but  these  people  do  not ; and  they 
have  been  remonstrated  with  again  and  again.  I 
know  no  reason  for  it,  except  obstinacy.  They 
might  as  well  do  as  other  companies  do  I should 
think.  You  are  aware  I suppose  that  these  railways 
to  the  North  were  amalgamated,  and  I think  if  they 
were  under  one  good  management  things  might  be 
different,  but  there  is  a remnant  of  the  old  treble 
management  still  left,  and  I think  some  of  their  bad 
old  regulations,  of  which  that  is  one,  continue.  They 

12 
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April  21,1187.  have  that  rule  also,  and  I daresay  other  railways 
- ' have  too,  with  regard  to  passengers,  that  they  will 

Wiidmm  jv.  not  book  y°u  to  a station  if  the  train  does  not  stop  at 
that  station.  For  example,  a friend  of  mine  last 
night  wanted  to  go  to  Moira  station.  The  two  p.m. 
train  did  not  stop  there.  He  explained  to  the  book- 
ing clerk  that  he  would  go  on  to  the  further  station, 
and  pay  the  difference,  but  they  would  not  give  him 
a return  ticket  to  Moira.  All  these  things  come  under 
the  category  to  which  I have  referred.  A larger 
margin  as  to  date,  and  a better  arrangement  as  to  the 
getting  of  tickets  would  be  beneficial. 

7489.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  time  the 
goods  trains  leave  in  the  instances  of  the  other 
companies  ? — I think  it  is  early  in  the  morning — two 
in  tlie  morning,  or  something  like  that. 

7490.  The  Chairman.-  -Do  they  close  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  1— No  ; all  the  other  railways  close  at  six 
— evei'y  other  railway  but  this  one;  and  that  makes  it 
more  inconvenient,  to  have  one  railway  that  does  not 
receive  goods  after  three. 

7491.  In  the  other  cases,  the  goods  trains  leave 
early  in  the  morning  ? — I think  so.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  carriage  of  some  materials,  I think  it  wi.ild  be 
desirable  that  the  same  law  could  be  carried  out  by 
all  the  companies.  There  is  an  article  that  we 
deal  in  called  gasoline,  and  we  have  a trade  in 
gas  apparatus  for  lighting  gentlemen’s  houses, 
the  illuminating  material  of  which  was  gasoline;  all 
the  railways  in  Ireland  will  carry  this  gasoline,  except 
the  Wicklow  Company.  They  will  not  cany  it ; they 
say  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  no  more  dangerous  than 

■ naphtha,  and  other  railways  do  not  consider  it  pro- 
liibitorily  dangerous.  We  think  it  would  be  very 
well  if  there  was  some  arrangement  made  by  which 
all  railways  should  be  compelled  to  carry  what  other 
railways  carry.  There  is  no  more  danger  to  one 
company  than  to  another,  and  if  it  is  right  for  one 
company  to  carry  it,  it  ought  to  be  right  for  the  other. 
However  the  result  is  that  you  have  a customer  in 
the  north  that  gets  these  goods,  and  you  have  a 
customer  in  the  south  that  cannot  get  them  ; and  it 
has  injured  that  particular  branch  of  our  trade. 

7492.  You  are  speaking  of  mjneral  oils? — It  is  a 
product  of  mineral  oils ; it  is  a very  volatile  thing. 

7493.  Have  they  adopted  any  standard  or  flashing 
point? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  It  flashes  always  ; 
it  is  always  inflammable  ; it  is  not  like  petroleum. 
This  gasoline  is  always  combustible;  it  would 
light  like  turpentine,  or  like  whiskey,  or  naphtha, 
but  if  it  is  properly  handled  it  is  perfectly  safe ; 
and  the  fact  of  other  companies,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  carrying  it  shows  that  it  is  so. 
Certainly  they  carry  it  on  certain  days  only, 
and  nobody  objects  to  that ; but  if  a railway 
company  refuses  to  carry  it  at  all,  that,  I think,  is 
objectionable,  and  most  inconvenient. 

7494.  Have  you  experienced  any  benefit  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  railways  in  the  north? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

7495.  Have  you  experienced  any-  disadvantage  ? — 
If  these  things  that  I have  spoken  of  are  in  con- 
sequence of  that  they  are  a disadvantage.  There 
has,  perhaps,  been  a little  less  inconvenience  in  not 
having  to  show  your  ticket  so  often  as  a passenger, 
but  I know  of  no  change  as  to  goods  since  the  amal- 
gamation took  place. 

7496.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  said  something  about  there 
. being  still  a remnant  of  the  old  disjointed  manage- 
ment, what  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — I mean  by  that 
that  this  very  instance  of  not  opening  the  goods 
stores,  or  rather  not  receiving  the  goods  after  three 
o’clock,  is  a part  of  the  system  which  existed  when 
the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  had  the  whole 
charge  of  that,  and  when,  their  management  went  no 
further1  than  Drogheda.  I say  that  still  continues, 
and  it  must  be  sonre  remnant  of  the  old  system,  or  it 
would  have  been  swept  away. 

7497.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  one  traffic 
manager  for  the  whole  Northern  system,  or  how  do 
they  manage  that? — I think  I have  heard  that  they 
have  more  than  one  traffic  manager. 

7498.  On  an  equality  of  footing? — Yes.  I think 


I have  heard  their  names,  but  I cannot  call  them  to 
mind  now  ; but  if  it  be  so  it  is  a very  unwise  thin.' 
for  a comparatively  short  line  like  that,  that  there 
should  be  divided  management. 

7499.  The  Chairman. — Now  we  will  g0  to  the 
second  question? — I am  Honorary  Secretary  0f 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  you  will  please  to 
understand  that  I am  not  commissioned  by  the 
Chamber  or  its  Council  to  give  evidence  on  its  behalf, 

I meet  a great  many  people  at  the  chamber,  and  alsu  i , 
my  other  public  capacities  in  Dublin  ; and  if  you  ^ 
them  any  question  about  the  changes  in  tip 
organization  and  management  of  the  Irish  Railways 
you  will  find  a large  number  of  people  who  will 
tell  you  at  once  that  there  is  great  waste  in  the  present 
divided  management,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  one 
management  for  the  whole  country ; that  all  railways 
should  be  under  one  management,  and  many  people 
think  that  should  be  Government  management.  When 
you  come  to  speak  to  them  about  the  tremendous  under- 
taking it  would  be  to  get  the  Government  to  buy  up 
all  the  Irish  Railways,  of  course  it  becomes  so  big  a 
question  that  no  one  would  like  to  urge  here  as  one 
which  would  be  practicable  at  present ; but  I 
do  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  have 
some  more  general  and  direct  control  over  all  the 
railways — some  central  authority. 

7500.  Do  you  think  that  the  amalgamation  ought 
to  be  carried  out  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  railway 
system  of  Ireland  with  some  kind  of  Government 
supervision  to  see  that  no  irregularities  or  unfair 
dealings  take  place  ? — Something  of  that  kind  should 
be  done. 

7501.  Something  like  the  Railway  Commissioners 
in  England,  which,  of  course,  applies  to  Ireland  also! 
— Yes. 

7502.  And  then  you  would  approve  of  the  general 
amalgamation,  I understand  you  to  say? — Yes, cer- 
tainly, if  it  took  the  form  you  have  just  mentioned. 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  amalga- 
mation without  some  Government  control  in  someway, 

I think  the  interests  would  clash.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  make  certain  lines,  which  I think  the 
trade  of  Ireland  requires,  or  to  facilitate  in  someway 
the  making  of  those  lines,  then  they  should  have  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  a voice  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  concern.  I think  that  would 
save  expenses,  the  rates  would  be  reduced,  the 
country  would  be  benefited,  and  the  railway  pro- 
prietors would  be  also  benefited.  I will  just  give  an 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  we  find  at  present.  I am 
a director  of  the  Tramway  Companies,  and  we  were 
very  anxious  sometime  ago  to  bring  our  tramway  lines 
into  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  terminus.  They 
stop  at  present  some  100  yards  away,  and  in  wet 
weather  it  is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  both  for 
passengers  going  to  the  railway,  and  from  the  railway, 
to  have  to  tramp  through  the  wet  and  mud  to  and  from 
our  cars.  We  proposed  at  our  own  expense  to  run 
our  rails  right  under  the  shed  of  the  Great  Southern 
Company,  so  that  the  passengers  going  and  coming 
from  the  country  might  get  into  our  cars  under  cover, 
and  be  taken  where  they  wanted  to  go. 

7503.  Have  you  a plan  of  Dublin  showing  how 

that  could  be  accomplished  ? — I have  not,  but it  m 
very  simple  matter.  [A  map  was  produced, 
witness  explained  the  proposed  connection  to 
Commission.]  . 

7504.  I can  understand  there  being  an  objMtion 
your  putting  a tramway  into  that  shed.  Woult  l 
be  equally  convenient  supposing  you  brougu  ^ 


tramway  into  the  vaVd  here  ? — Quite  so. 


exceedingly'  favourable  to  it,  and  he 
manager  and  myself  that  he  saw  no  objection 
‘ somewhere  thereabouts,  and  gettin0 


coming 
this  yard. 


7505.  Mr.  Pint.—  Is  there  a space  between  tlie  wing 
and  the  main  building  ? — Yes. 

7506.  The  Chairman.—' On  what  ground  d^JJ 
refuse?— They  refused  on  this  extraordinary  g™  de 
that  it  was  not  convenient  to  have  ourra  s - 
their  premises.  We  said  that  if  they'  chose 
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fW  themselves  and  pay  for  them  they  would  partly,  perhaps,  from  little  diversity  of  interests  on  JpriltUiM. 
-the  rails  tne  if  they  liked,  we  would  present  the  part  of  the  Railway  Companies,  and  partly  because  Mr,  John  g, 

be  then' lir°l’  .>  > ^ t]10U.qlt  our  interests  and  the  line  itself  would  be  thought  not  likely  to  pay.  Wigbaa,  JJl 

them  with  ’ ^ to  warrant  that.  We  want  Well,  I think  that  if  what  you  sketched  out  yourself 

theiis  also  w accommodated.  That  ig  at  that  about  Government  control  ever  came  into  operation, 

flUr  P^sen°  , . en,i_at  Westland-row — we  proposed  and  if  the  Government  thought  right  to  assist,  by  loan 
u •'  n„r  rails  right  up  to  the  station,  and  to  li<S,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  make  these  lines,  either  for 
W • g in  the  shed  alongside  the  trains  when  they  such  a useful  purpose  as  that  of  connecting  all  the 
as  it  were>  passenger  would  just  step  from  the  Dublin  railways  or  other  lines  for  the  purpose,  in 

arm-e,  so  * waY  „0  down  this  incline,  and  be  the  fishing  districts,  of  bringing  up  the  fish,  or  generally 

,nun  _ to  Kin^sbridge,  and  be  always  under  for  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  country  to 
earned  aio  0 o make  railways  to  feed  the  greater  lines  by  branch 

’co!£A7  But  the  Westland-row  Station  is  very  much  lines— if  the  Government  would  do  that,  which  it 

, /0  ;;  W„1  ? Yes  there  is  a considerable  incline,  really  seems  to  some  of  us  a thing  that  the  Govern- 

*5  ,-ra S men*  ought  to  do,  then  they  would  have  the  control 

7508*  I can  see  greater  difficulty  there  than  in  the  that  you  have  spoken  of,  and  the  cost  would  not  be 
t—We  said  “ If  you  think  there  is  any  danger  so  heavy  upon  promoters, 
to  os  eo  down  that  way  ” (explaining),  “ or,”  we  said,  7511.  I suggested  it,  because  it  teas  throyrn  out 
« .Twill  come  up  this  slope  on  the  departure  side  and  by  several  persons,  that  that  would  be  the  proper 
1,1  our  passengers  both  arrive  and  depart  under  this  sohrtion  of  the  difficulty  1— Yes. 

let  01  ii Unt  nf  t.liot.  sfa+.inn  7512.  Mr.  Pvm. — Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty 

of  making  a physical  connection  between  the  railway 
lines  in  Dublin  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  so  many  Railway  Companies, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a common  understanding  1 — 
tbatthey  would  not  do  it.  That  has  been  the  real  cause  of  the  great  delay  that 

7509.  Mr.  Pm.— What  reason  did  they  give? — has  taken  place— because  they  will  not  come  to  an 
The  same  reason  precisely — as  if  they  had  been  in  understanding. 

•correspondence  with  the  other  company— that  it  7513.  The  Chairman. 


roof  just  here,”  which  is  in  front  of  that  station, 
had  the  same  reason  given  there.  We  were 
anxious  to  do  it.  We  were  desirous  of  carrying  mails 
and  passengers,  and  making  a through  communication 
under  cover ; but  we  had  the  same  answer  from  them, 


would  not  be  convenient  to  have  our  lines  inside  their 
premises.  Now,  I think,  if  there  was  a central 
authority  such  as  I have  been  speaking  of,  a thing 
like  that  would  have  been  done,  and  that  if  it  was 
for  the  public  convenience  no  mere  notion  on  the  part 
of  the  Railway  Companies  would  have  prevented  a 
manifestly  good  arrangement  like  that  from  being  made. 

7510.  The  Chairman. — Now,  we  will  go  to 
question  No.  3? — Yes.  “What  need  is  there  in 
your  neighbourhood  for  ( a ) an  extension  of  existing 


•Have  you  had  any  special 
Committee  of  either  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  a-ny 
Commission,  to  inquire  into  this  subject  of  connecting 
all  tbe  railways  in  Dublin?— Every  now  and  then  we 
have  a regular  Committee  of  both  Houses,  when  the 
Bill  is  before  them. 

751 4-.  Nothing  more  than  that — not  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  reporting  ?— Well  no,  I 
think  not  ; I do  not  remember  that  there  has  been  any 
Special  Committee,  but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have,  I think,  on  three  or  four  occasions,  had  special 


lines  of  railway,  or  ( h ) the  construction  of  steam  or  communication  with  the  Government  upon  llie  subject, 
horse  tramways?  What  would  be  the  nature  and  They  sent  a deputation  tq  several  of  ^th ^e  Lord  Bieu- 
cxtcnt  of  the  traffic  on  such  new  liues?”  Well, 
perhaps,  you  may  be  aware  that  the  Chamber  of 


Commerce  has  very  prominently  advocated  the  making 
of  a ai  way  across  Dublin  for  connecting  all  the  lines. 
The  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway  Company 
went  to  Parliament  for  a bill  for  that  purpose.  I 
ought  to  mention  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
not  taken  any  partisan  action  in  the  matter  in  favour 
of  that  particular  line  more  than  any  other.  What 
they  are  anxious  to  do,  and  what  they  have  been 
anxious  for  years  and  years  to  see  done,  is  to  have  a 
railway  made  that  will  connect  all  the  railways  having 
termini  in  Dublin,  so  that  a passenger  from  London 
may  go  without,  break  right  ahead  to  Queenstown  if 
he  is  going  to  America,  or  to  Belfast  if  he  is  going  to 
Belfast.  When  the  Wicklow  Company  projected 
what  they  call  then-  loop  line,  which  connects  Kings- 
town via.  Westland-row,  right  up  to  Amiens-street, 
with  a returning  line  to  connect  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  the  Midland,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
saw  their  object  would  be  attained  and  supported 
that  line,  and  sent  me  to  London  with  other  members 
of  the  Council  to  give  it  all  the  support  we  could. 
That  line  was  granted  and  has  its  powers  at  this 
moment  (although  I believe  they  are  nearly  lapsing), 
and  yet,  we  are  told  there  is  no  chance  of  that 


tenants,  one  after  tbe  other,  pointing  out  how  this 
connection  is  really  part  of  the  great  connecting  scheme 
by  Holyhead,  which  was  originated  for  the  benefit  of 
both  countries,  find  pointing  out  how  the  carriage  of 
troops,  and  the  carriage  of  stores  for  the  Government 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  connection,  and  asking  the 
Government  to  give  facilities.  We  were  always  well 
received.  They  told  us  that  our  arguments  as  to  the 
benefit  of  the  line  were  quite  unanswerable,  but  then 
there  was  the  difficulty  about  moving  the  Treasury, 
and  so  on,  and  the  fact  is  the  thing  remains  as  it  was. 

7515.  Has  there  been  any  practical  scheme  got  out 
for  connecting  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  Dublin? 

Do  you  mean  more  practical  than  those  I have  been 

speaking  of? 

7516.  They  do  not  seem  to  join  the  whole  of  the 
railways.  You  started  by  saying  it  was  desirable  they 
should  be  all  joined  together  ?— Those  would  have 
done  so. 

7517.  In  point  of  fact  the  two  points  to  be  connected, 
are  Westland-row  and  Kings  bridge?— Yes.  In  point 
of  fact  cur  tramways  scheme  would  have  done  that ; 
hut  a scheme  connecting  the  railways  is  what  we 
would  really  desire.  I suppose  if  it  was  not  for  the 
expense,  and  the  property  that  would  be  required, 
they  would  bring  a.  railway  from  Westland-row  to 


railway  being  made.  And  this  very  year  another  King’s-bridge ) but  that  would  be  too  expensive. 


7518.  Mr.  Pim. — And  that  would  not  join  the 
Northern  lines?— No,  it  would  not. 

7519.  The  Chairman.— Has  this  scheme  along  the 
Grand  canal  ever  been  discussed  ? — It  seems  to  give 
the  connection  that  you  have  suggested? — That  was  a 
line  that  met  with  considerable  favour. 

7520.  Has  that  been  before  Parliament?— Yes. 

7521.  Did  it  pass  ? — No. 

— ouuulu  UB  uiaue  (ana  navm„  m Vi,.w  tuo  7522.  Do  you  know  why  it  broke  down  ?— 

American  mails,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  them  Occasionally  the  promoters  of  these  schemes  got  their 
tor  Ireland),  that  they  also  supported  that,  and  did  Bills  and  did  not  go  on. 

«»  the,  could,  but  that  line,  I rmderstand,  is  not  mat  7523,  Why  1-Eor  want  of  capital— they  could  not 
nig  much  progress  either.  For  years  and  years,  line  raise  the  capital.  ... 

*“«  been  projected  to  do  that  useful  and  7524.  I am  told  that  the  Oovemment  would  have 
almost  necessary  thing,  and  nothing  has  come  of  it,  lent  the  Debenture  portion  of  the  money  neces„uy 


mnecting  line  was  projected,  which  leaves  the  Kings- 
town Railway  somewhere  about  Booterstown  and  runs 
across  the  country  to  Inchicore,  and  in  one  sense 
would  connect  the  railways,  though  the  connection 
with  the  Northern  Railways  would  be  of  a very 
roundabout  kind.  Well,  although  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  prefer,  I think,  the  more  direct  line 
I know  I would — yet,  they  are  so  anxious  that 
some  line  should  be  made  (and  having  in  view  the 
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jprtt  a,  1887.  for  that  scheme  1 — Yes,  but  that  was  thought  not  to 

Mr  SC&  *• 

Wigham,  j.p.  7525.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  Dublin  they 
could  not  raise  the  balance  1— Well,  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  uniting  all  the  interests  involved  in  it.  At 
all  events  the  money  was  not  raised.  There  have  been 
a number  of  schemes,  suggested,  but  none  of  them  went 
on.  We  once  got  a Bill  passed  (I  was  a director  of 
the  line)  to  have  a station  somewhere  about  Aston’s- 
qu ay,  as  the  central  station.  We  brought  the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  railway  into  it,  and  the  Harcourt- 
street  railway,  and  the  KiDgsbridge  line,  and  I think 
we  took  in  the  Amiens-street,  and  the  Broadstone 
railways;  but  we  did  not  get  our  Bill.  We  went  to 
Parliament  for  that  Bill,  and  we  strove  very  hard  to 
get  it,  but  Eastertide  came  on.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  said  : — “ There  is  another  scheme  yet  to 
come  before  the  Committee;  but  it  may  save  the 
promoters  of  that  scheme  some  trouble  if  we  say  we 
will  not  pass  any  scheme  that  does  not  have  a central 
railway  station,  and  does  not  touch  all  the  railways.” 
Well,  we  felt  our  scheme  did  that;  and  we  went  home 
in  good  spirits.  When  we  went  back  the  promoters 
of  the  other  scheme  were  giving  their  evidence.  It 
was  a scheme  going  below  the  Liffey  by  a tunnel,  and 
they  did  not  have  a central  station,  and  did  not  touch 
all  tiie  railways,  and  yet  they  got  their  Bill,  and  ours 
was  thrown  out. 

7526.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  cost  of 
your  central  station  and  connecting  line  was  1 — I do 
not ; I cannot  call  that  to  mind.  Of  course  I can  send 
you  the  figures. 

7 527 . Mr.  Barry. — Who  was  the  engineer  to  it  ? — 
Mr.  J ames  Barton,  of  Dundalk — he  is  living  still — 
and  we  had  one  also  from  Mr.  Frederick  Barry.  They 
had  all  very  much  the  same  object  in  view.  There  is 


no  doubt  you  can  get  all  those  particulars,  because 
it  went  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

7528.  The  Chairman. — But  you  cannot  give  us  any 

evidence  on  the  estimated  cost  of  that  line  ? J 

afraid  I had  better  not.  My  memory  does  not  carry 
me  to  those  figures.  ^ 

7629.  Mr.  Pint. — Do  you  think  if  all  the  railways 
were  amalgamated  into  one  or  two  companies  it 
would  be  easier  to  carry  some  scheme  for  ’yl0 
physical  junction  of  the  different  lines  in  Dublin?-- 
Certainly. 

7530.  Mr.  Barry.— And  you  think  that  is  a great 
necessity?— I do,  indeed,  it  is  a crying  necessity) and 
we  have  felt  it  so  for  years,  that  those  lines  should  not 
be  disjointed  as  they  are  now. 

7531.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  go  to  the  next 
question  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have  anything  to  say 
about  No.  4,  it  is  so  self-evident  that  the  establishment 
of  those  things  would  be  useful,  that  I have  nothin" 
particular  to  say,  except  that  I have  seen  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  as  much  fish  caught  in  one  night  as  would 
feed  all  the  poor  of  Manchester  for  a week,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  it  to  the  market. 

7532.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  regulation 
of  this  fish  traffic  to  Dublin — I mean  between  the 
parties  who  take  the  fish,  the  middlemen  who  sell  the 
fish,  and  the  fishmongers  who  distribute  it?— Ido  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  arrangements.  I know  that, 
there  are  arrangements. 

7533.  As  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

do  you  think  you  couild  name  any  persons  who  could 
give  us  evidence  upon  that  point  ? — I cannot  at  this 
moment,  but  I will  find  out  who  would  be  likely  to  give 
you  information  about  the  fish  traffic.  ° 

7534.  And  the  special  arrangements  which  exist 
between  the  fishermen,  the  middlemen,  and  the  fish- 
mongers ? — Ishall  have  pleasurein  sending  thattoyou. 
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Mr.  John  J.  O' Sagan,  Mr.  Senry  JBarcroft , 

7535.  The  Chairman,  (to  Mr.  O’Hagan).— I 
believe  you  reside  in  Newry,  and  you  are  a Justice  of 

the  Peace  for  the  Counties  of  Down  and  Arma<di? 

Yes. 

7536.  You  have  read  these  questions  which  have 
been  sent  out  by  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

7537.  And  I presume  you  have  come  prepared  to 
give  your  views  upon  the  various  points  raised  in 
them  ? — Yes.  I also  represent  the  merchants  of  Newry 
upon  these  matters. 

7538.  Will  you  kindly  take  the  first  question  in  the 
list.  You  were  to  have  come  with  Mr.  Armstrong  and 
Mr.  Doherty,  to  be  examined  with  them  ?— Yes,  but  I 
was  not  able  to  be  here.  1 understand  that  there  was 
a difference  of  opinion  between  them.  However,  that 
was  upon  a portion  of  the  evidence  that  I do  not,  in- 
tend to  deal  with,  and  so  I let  them  stand  upon  their 
own  merits.  I don’t  propose  to  bring  any  charges 
with  reference  to  railway  management  in  our  town. 

7539.  Or  generally  throughout  Ireland?— I cannot 
speak  about  that,  and  I will  not  travel  beyond  what 
comes  within  my  own  knowledge.  I have  only  two 
faults  to  find,  and  they  are  so  exceptional  that  I think 
I will  state  them  for  the  purpose  of  letting  you  know 
how  it  is  that  little  injustices  are  done  without  bein" 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies! 
Ihere  was  a Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  in 
Belfast  about  the  year  1 882,  and  there  were  exceptional 
traffic  arrangements  made  to  start  from  Bally  imey 
winch  were  denied  to  Newry.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Elhs  and  others,  who  had  exhibits  for  the  Show 
had  to  march  their  cattle  nine  miles  to  get  the  ad- 
vantages' of  an  exceptional  rate — thev  could  not  send 
them  from  Newry.  I am  myself  in  the  wholesale 
whiskey  trade,  and  I had  a note  from  a customer  of 
mine  the  other  day,  which  will  speak  for  itself,  and 
which  I will  read  to  the  Commission — 


,,  ,,  “ Rrumahair,  24th  March,  1887. 

_ • ” kstlem  kn.— The  whiskey  you  sent  me  on  19th  Mi  re 
Wi  . y °n  ,S  correct,  und  with  thanks.  It’ 
too  bad  how  people  ave  treated  on  this  line.” 


and  Mr.  David  Martin , called  in  and  examined. 

That  is  to  say  that  whiskey  was  despatched  on  the 
19th  and  did  not  arrive  until  the  24th — five  days 
instead  of  about  forty-eight  hours.  This  customer  has 
made  frequent  complaints  of  the  same  railway.  I may 
say  that  we  have  always  found  Mr.  Cowan  very  willin" 
to  meet  us. 

7540.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  suggest  as  regards 
any  change  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  railways?— I have  not. 

7541.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the 
fact  that  in  Ireland  you  have  a great  number  of  rail- 
ways, which  probably  might,  be  more  economically 
managed  if  they  were  more  consolidated  1 — I have ; 
and  I believe  that  consolidation  would  be  attended 
with  very  beneficial  results. 

7542.  That  is  one  of  the  points  raised  in  these 
questions? — Yes.  That  is  my  opinion,  but  I have 
heard  it  stated  that  some  advocate  that  this  manage- 
ment should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
existing  companies.  Now,  I would  not  approve  of 
that  system.  If  there  is  to  be  a general  management 
it  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government, 
because  I think  under  these  circumstances  we'  should 
get  equal  fair  play  all  round. 

7543.  Then  you  think  that  you  would  not  get  fair 
play,  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  railways  were 
amalgamated  under  one  board  of  directors,  subject  to 
a considerable  amount  of  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  Government — That-  is  a different  thing.  If  the 
Government  have  supervision  the  present  railway 
directors  would  do  as  fairly  as  any  other  class  of  men 
who  could  be  appointed. 

7544.  I don’t  mean  for  the  Government  to  appoint 
the  directors? — No,  but  I say  if  the  Government  had 
the  supervision  of  the  directors  in  that  position  the 
directors  would  do  the  same  rs  if  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  To  be  brief,  I don't 
think  the  public  have  gainp<l  the  advantages  that  they 
expected  to  gain  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  other 
lines  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  I don’t  think 
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the  faculties  are  greater  than  they  were  before,  and  I 
think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  should  have 
heen  greatly  increased. 

7545  You  will  now  probably  prefer  to  go  on  to  the 
■fourth  question?— Yes,  that  is  the  matter  I want  to 
direct  your  attention  to.  So  far  back  as  nine  or  ten 
rears  ago  a number  of  Newry  gentlemen,  and  amongst 
the  number  Mr.  Barcroft  and  myself,  employed  an 
engineer  (Mr.  Clarke)  to  make  a report  upon  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a tramway  from  Keady  to 
Newry.  The  result  of  that  report  was  that  there  was 
found  to  be  a hill,  called  the  Five-mile  hill,  which 
would  be  destructive  of  any  chance  of  success,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  power  to  take  land  so  as  to 
get  round  the  hill,  and  therefore  we  had,  after  spending 
our  time  and  money  upon  it,  to  abandon  the  scheme 
altogether. 

7546.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  that  tramway  was  to 
run  along  the  public  road? — It  was.  The  second 
scheme  was  when  the  Clogher  Valley  project  was 
advanced.  The  Newry  people,  and  myself  among  the 
number,  subscribed  to  assist  the  promoters  in  paying 
the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Undertaking,  of  course 
we  hoped  that  ultimately  we  should  derive  benefit  from 
it.  Of  course  when  they  got'  their  Bill  they  paid  their 
own  costs,  and  I merely  state  the  fact  in  order  to  show 
you  how  anxious  we  have  been  to  get  tramway  accom- 
modation into  that  part  of  the  country.  We  were  in 
hopes  when  we  were  asked  to  come  here  that  probably, 
through  some  good  chance  or  another,  this  project  of 
connecting  Newry  with  Maguire’s  Bridge,  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  continuance  of  a line  of  tramway, 
which  at  present  exists  at  Bessbrook  on  to  Camlough, 
Whitecross,  Glenanne  to  Keady ; with  a short  line  to 
Newtownhamilton,  and  on  to  Tynan. 

7547.  The  Chairman. — Your  object  was  to  get  an 
independent  line  from  Newry  to  Tynan,  and  so  get 
access  to  the  interior  of  Tyrone,  and  up  to  Fermanagh 
and  Enniskillen  ? — Quite  so.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
I would  offer  for  your  favourable  consideration  on  that 
suggestion  is  that  we  are  only  28  miles  from  Tynan, 
as  against  42J  from  Belfast  and  56  from  Greenore — 
the  total  number  of  miles  from  Newry  to  Maguire’s 


to  get  this  tramway  from  Newry  to  Keady  on  to  Tynan?  April  ji,  \tVf, 
— Yes,  so  as  to  carry  us  down  the  Clogher  Valley  to  — - 

Mjgun-e’s  Bridge.  Cra2*°.Hfc 

1 5o6.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  yourself  to  get  that  ? Henry 
— No,  for  this  reason,  the  next  project  is  a tramway  Barcroft, 
from  Newry  to  Rathriland.  I was  one  of  the  promoters  Mr.  David 
of  that  in  1883,  and  it  cost  us  .£600,  and  the  Grand  ar  n- 
J ury  very  summarily  threw  it  out. 

7557.  I suppose  this  tramway  from  Tynan  to 
Maguire’s  Bridge  had  to  go  through  the  same  ordeal— 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Grand  Juries  1 — It  had. 

7558.  And  it  passed  them  ?— Yes. 

7559.  Then  why  was  this  one  rejected? — There  are 
two  reasons — one  is  that  in  1871  the  Newry  people 
thought  they  would  go  to  Parliament  and  seek  for 
powers  to  govern  themselves  and  separate  themselves 
from  the  two  counties.  They  succeeded  after  a seven 
weeks  contest  in  Parliament,  at  a cost  of  £8,376  as  our 
portion  of  the  expenses.  W e succeeded  in  carrying  our 
Bill  after  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  constructed 
markets  and  fairs,  and  supplied  water  to  a cost  of 
£42,000,  and  we  subsequently  acquired  the  gas  under- 
taking at  a cost  of  £36,000 ; and  we  manage  all  our 
own  affairs  now.  But,  the  consequence  is,  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  Down,  although  ^they  have  been 
approached  in  every  possible  way,  have  always  turned 
their  back  upon  us ; that  is  one  reason.  There  is  an- 
other reason,  namely,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  county 
Down,  in  which  we  are  situated,  con  tains  very  few  Grand 
Jurors — they  are  resident  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  (except  per- 
haps the  trustees  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire),  and 
therefore  we  could  not  influence  them  in  the  same  way 
as  the  people  of  Belfast,  who  of  course  are  very  naturally 
trying  to  drag  everything  into  their  own  mill,  can 
influence  them.  The  result  was  that  we  were  igno- 
minously  sent  home. 

7560  Mr.  Pint, — Is  the  Marquis  of  Downshire 
owner  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  property  there? — 

Yes.  Then  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  Down 
you  will  find  has  very  little  railway  or  tramway  ac- 
commodation whatever.  I,  perhaps,  may  be  justified 
in  saying  that  that  is  not  a state  of  things  that  should 


Bridge  being  64£,  it  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  exist  in  the  premier  county  of  Ireland,  if  I may  be 
Belfast  or  any  other  place,  and  the  people  in  the  allowed  to  call  it  so. 

neighbourhood  would  get  the  benefit  of  it,  seeing  that  7501.  Mr.  Barry. — We  had  evidence  yesterday 
Armagh  and  Tyrone  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  it.  • from  Banbridge  that  the  people  in  that  neighbourhood 

7548.  I see  you  have  a railway  all  the  way  from  would  prefer  to  see  that  line  which  now  terminates  at 
Newry  to  Enniskillen  through  that  country  at  present?  Ballyroney,  extended  to  the  sea  coast  ? — Where  to  ? 

— We  have.  And  it  is  no  part  .of  my  business  or  7562.  At  Dundrum  ? — Oh,  of  course — that  is  again 
wish  to  say  anything  with  reference  to  railway  manage-  cutting  out  Newry;  but  I would  have  a word  to  say 
ment ; but  I submit  that  we  should  be  very  much  better  on  the  other  side  if  you  please. 

situated,  and  the  people  of  the  country  would  derive  7563.  You  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  it  should 
very  much  greater  advantages,  if  we  had  this  line  of  go  to  Newry?— Yes;  I say  Rathfriland  is  only  eight 
tramway  that  I suggest  to  run  into  the  tramway  that  miles  from  Newry,  and  that  Newry  is  its  natural 
has  now  been  lately  constructed.  port. 

7549.  Do  you  think  that  a tramway  is  better  for  7564.  The  Chairman. — How  far  is  Rathfriland 

the  traffic  than  an  ordinary  railway  ? — I do.  from  Dundrum — about  the  same  distance  is  not  it? — 

7550.  Why? — Because  it  is  a great  deal  cheaper,  Oh,  no,  it  is  twelve  miles  from  Rathfriland  to  Dun- 
and  we  have  proof  of  that  at  our  own  door,  by  the  drum. 

construction  of,  I suppose,  the  most  modern  tramway  7565.  According  to  this  map  there  is  very  little 
system  in  Ireland,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Barcroft.  When  difference  between  the  distance  from  Newry  to  Rath- 
I tell  you  that  that  little  tramway  of  three  miles  in  friland,  and  Rathfriland  to  Dundrum  ? — Oh,  yes  ; here 
length,  earned  97,000  people  at  a twopenny  rate,  you  is  a map  of  the  county  itself,  which  will  show  you 
will  understand  that  it  has  been  a great  success.  that  there  is  a very  great  difference. 

7551.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  carry  out  this  7566.  Mr.  Barry.  — Do  you  make  it  ten  miles  from 

scheme  that  you  suggest ? — Not  at  present.  Rathfriland  to  Dundrum? — Twelve  miles,  and  eight 

. 7552.  Neither  one  nor  the  other— neither  the  one  miles  from  Newry  to  Rathfriland ; of  course  I cannot 
from  Newry  to  Keady,  nor  that  from  Tynan  to  speak  to  half  a mile. 

Maguire’s  Bridge? — Oh,  yes — but  from  Tynan  to  7567.  According  to  my  map  it  is  nine  miles  from 
Maguire’s  Bridge  the  tramway  that  I speak  of  is  now  Newry  to  Rathfriland? — It  is  eight  by  the  road, 
nearly  complete.  In  fact,  I was  told  the  other  day  7568.  Mr  .Pirn. — Do  you  mean  statute  miles? — No, 
^.“ey  are  carrying  some  goods  over  the  line.  Irish  ; but  I am  applying  the  same  rule  to  the  other 

j53.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  a tramway  along  the  place,  and  I should  like  to  be  correct  if  I could, 

road  .—No,  but  the  red  line  on  this  map  will  show  it.  7569.  The  Chairman. — Why  should  not  this  line 
see  a part  of  it  does  go  along  the  road.  go  on  to  Dundrum,  supposing  the  Rathfriland  people 

-Mr;  Pirn. — Is  not  that  the  line  for  which  desire  it? — I don’t  object  to  it,  but  I say  that  a better 

i.  Barton  is  the  engineer  ? — It  is.  road  would  be  to  go  from  Rathfiiland  to  Castlewellan, 

oh’  t • Chairman. — Then,  practically,  your  and  from  thence  to  Dundrum,  and  from  thence  to  a 

ject  now  is  to  ascertain  if  any  steps  could  be  taken  place  called  Clough  and  Dromara,  and  join  the  line  to 
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Belfast  at  Ballinahinch.  Do  I understand  you  to  ask 
me  why  if  the  Rathfriland  people  wished  the  lme 

male  they  should  not  have  (lone  it  ? 

7570.  Yes? I respectfully  say  that  the  Rathfriland 

neople  do  not  want  the  line  made  in  the  way  that  you 
suggest.  They  want  it  made  from  Newry,  but  the 
Baubridoe  people  want  that  other  line  made. 

*7571  Mr-  Pim. — What  is  the  object  of  the  Ban- 
bridge  people  in  that?— Self  aggrandisement,  which  I 
suppose  is  common  to  us  all,  I imagine. 

7572.  Why  is  it  better  to  Dundrum  ? — Because  the 
railway  is  partly  made  to  Bally roney,  and  I suppose 
they  thought  if  they  got  over  to  the  sea  they  will  have 


more  facilities.  . 

7573.  I cannot  quite  understand  why  Banbndge 
wants  to  get  to  Dundrum  ?— Because  they  get  to  the 
sea  at  once.  Our  present  position  is  this,  that  any 
merchant  who  seeks  for  trade  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
county  Down,  such  as  Downpatrick  or  Castlewellan, 
has  no  means  of  transporting  goods  there  except  by 
sending  round  by  Belfast 

7574.  The  Chairman.  — We  have  evidence  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  manufacture  goes  on  in  this 


district  ? — There  is. 

7575.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  this  tramway  ? — 
We  had  it  estimated  at  the  time  we  were  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  but  I did  not  bring  the  figures  with  me. 

7576.  Is  the  sole  block  to  the  construction  of  this 
lino  the  Grand  Jury? — It  was  at  the  time.  Of  course 
they  were  influenced  by  the  cesspayers.  It  is  not 
before  them  now,  because  since  that  time  I not  only 
have  changed  my  opinion  with  reference  to  these 
baronial  guarantees,  but  1 think  it  is  perfectly  hope- 
less to  expect  to  create  tramways  throughout  Ireland 
by  baronial  guarantees.  I would  rather,  if  possible,  tax 
the  towns,  such  as  Newry,  to  pay  their  portion  of  the 
loan  that  might  be  made  by  Government  for  the 
purposes  of  constructing  these  lines,  because  I think 
ultimately  if  we  are  to  succeed,  it  must  be  done  at  the 
public  expense.  We  are  too  poor — we  cannot  find  the 
money  except  at  very  great  expense,  and  at  high 
interest.  We  oannot  do  it  at  a price  that  will  pay. 

7577.  Mr.  Barry. — -I  suppose  there  is  a great  loss  in 
this  system  of  financing  ? — The  loss  is  exceedingly 
serious,  because  we  could  only  get  a few  people  to 
put  down  their  names  for  shares  for  this  tramway.  It 
was  expected  through  the  able  agency  of  Mr.  Barton 
that  we  should  have  got  the  loan  floated  if  we  could  get 
our  Bill ; but  I know  very  well,  having  been  the 
means  myself  of  getting  the  £72,000  raised  for  the 
town  from  insurance  agencies,  the  difficulties  that  have 
to  be  encountered.  I did  not  charge  any  procuration 
fees.  I was  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners  when 
the  money  was  borrowed,  but  I found  that  I could  not 
get  any  money  except  on  the  2 per  cent,  procuration. 

7578.  The  Chairman. — Then  the  outcome  of  your 
evidence  is  that  you  think  the  Government  ought  to 
make  this  tramway? — I think  so,  but  I think  the 
Government  should  be  secured  in  a certain  amount 
of  interest. 

7579.  Not  in  the  whole? — No,  I should  think  not. 
I go  on  the  principle  that  if  the  Government  of  India 
make  railways  to  open  up  the  country,  and  if  the 
Government  of  Victoria  do  the  same  thing,  where  I 
am  informed  on  reliable  authority  that  it  is  expected  in 
a very  few  years  the  earnings  of  the  Victoria  Railways 
will  pay  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  Government  of  that 
colony,  I think  if  these  lines  were  constructed  with 
economy,  and  on  such  a principle  as  was  carried  out  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Bareroft,  they  would  be  done  at  a very 
small  expense,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  country. 
You  will  hear  what  Mr.  Bareroft  has  to  say  about 
his  line,  and  what  the  result  of  it  has  been. 

7580.  But  referring  to  India,  the  Government 
simply  give  a guarantee  ? — Well,  of  course  if  the 
Government  give  a guarantee  for  the  amount  that 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  expense,  it  will  be  just 
the  same  thing. 

7581.  But  it  is  not  the  Imperial  Government — it  is 
the  Indian  Government  who  give  the  guarantee  ? — It 
does  n*t  matter  which  Government  does  it.  I pre- 


sume the  object  of  this  Commission  is  to  do  what  it 
can  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  country.  I don>|. 
want  to  be  helped  without  contributing  my  share 
but  I want  that  share  to  be  as  small  as  possible  in  tfo. 
interest  of  the  community  at  large. 

7582.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  area  of  the  county  Down 
was  it  proposed  should  be  contributory  to  this  guaran. 

tee? — It  was  a most  absurd  proposition,  because  this 

mountainous  part  down  here  was  actually  called  upon 
to  contribute,  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  assessed. 

1 think  it  should  not  be  done  in  that  way  at  all.  [ 
think  the  people  of  the  country  through  which  the 
railway  passes  are  the  people  who  should  pay,  and 
that  it  is  very  unfair  to  ask  a man  living  twenty  milM 
away  from  a tramway  to  contribute  to  its  construe, 
tion. 

7583.  Would  not  that,  to  a large  extent,  account 
for  the  Grand  Jury  throwing  out  the  proposition  1— 
It  would,  to  some  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
subsequently  passed  a project  nearer  Belfast  without 
any  trouble  at  all. 

7584.  The  Chairman. — If  you  had  the  line  nearer 
to  Rathfriland  it  would  practically  touch  two  baronies 
only  ? — Yes.  The  barony  of  Mourne  was  called  upon 
to  contribute  at  that  time,  but  I would  not  propose 
that  it  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  now  at  all 
— that  is  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  Down,  : 
along  by  the  sea,  but  the  township  of  Newry,  and  ! 
part  of  Upper  Iveagh,  should  contribute. 

7585.  If  it  stops  at  Rathfriland  it  goes  a very  short 
distance  into  Upper  Iveagh  ? — Yes.  But  I don’t  pro- 
pose that  it  should  stop  at  Rathfriland.  I propose 
that  it  should  go  on  to  Castlewellan,  and  then  we  go- 
through  Upper  Iveagh.  We  go  into  Castlewellan  and 
Clough,  or  Dundrum,  I don’t  care  which,  to  Dromaia 
and  Ballinahinch.  In  that  way,  I think,  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county  Down  would  be  well  served. 

7586.  Mr.  Pim. — Who  laid  out  the  area  that  was 
to  be  contributory — was  it  the  promoters  of  the  tram- 
way 1 — It  was.  It  was  done  under  professional  ad-  I 
vice,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  well  to  interfere  with  the  I 
doctors,  so  we  let  them  have  their  own  way. 

7587.  Mr.  Barry. — When  a contribution  is  made  | 
is  it  on  the  rateable  value  ? — It  was  on  a valuation. 

7588.  But  not  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  or  far- 
ness from  a tramway  ? — No ; I think  not,  it  was  tube 
the  same  all  over. 

7589.  There  is  no  system  of  that  sort  of  contribu- 
tion varying  with  the  propinquity  of  the  property  to 
the  tramway  in  question  ? — Well,  the  Act  would  ad- 
mit of  that. 

7590.  Mr.  Pim. — Did  you  say  the  Act  would  ad- 
mit of  a graduated  scale  ?— Yes. 

7591.  But  as  far  as  you  know  that  principle  has 
not  been  applied  ? — It  has  not. 

7592.  Do  you  think  that  is  a fairer  way  of  assess-, 
ing  a tax  upon  land — that  it  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  received  ? — As  far  as  answering  that 
question  is  concerned,  I am  afraid  it  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  we  should  succeed  in  raising  a tax  on  km 
at  present  without  a great  row,  for  any  purpose  of  the 
kind.  If  any  other  scheme  could  be  devised  by  whi 

a portion  of  the  interest  on  the  money  that  should 
raised  for  the  purpose  could  be  paid,  I think  it  wou 
be  better.  For  instance,  as  far  as  N ewry  is  concerned, 

I should  think  that  Newry  would  be  very  gk>  w 
contribute  a very  substantial  amount  to  pay  the 
of  this  undertaking.  The  valuation  at . Kewry  i 
£33,395,  and  at  one  penny  in  the  pound  it  pioau 
£138.  , u 

75.)3.  Mr.  Pim. — That  includes  both  counties. 
Yes ; it  does.  But  it  is  within  our  township,  a11* 
propose  that  Newry  should  contribute  to  the  ex  ” 
fourpeoce  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  to  the  o j 
antee,  as  its  quota.  I think  Rathfriland  an 
wellan  should  also  contribute,  because  I ho 
these  towns  get  more  direct  benefit  by  the  open  o .. 
of  the  country  than  the  people  through  whose 

^7594.  Mr.  Barry.—  But  do  you  think  those  P* 
gain  no  benefit  ? — They  do,  but  not  so  much 
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, rtion  as  the  others.  They  do  gain  a benefit,  no 

d°7595  The  Chairman.— Would  you  consider  that 
Ballinaiiinch  ought  to  contribute  ?-Yes  All  these 
t ins  through  which  it  passes  should  contribute,  but 
f course  you  will  understand  me  to  say  that  thereri 
°0  provision  to  compel  these  people  at  present,  and 
B wer  would  have  to  be  obtained.  For  instance, 
Ser  our  Local  Act  we  are  bound  to  a 4s.  rate,  but 
if  facilities  were  given  to  carry  a Bill  to  enable  us  to 
tax  ourselves,  I venture  to  say  there  would  be  no  op- 
position to  it. 

‘ 7596.  Bo  you  think  the  district  would  be  able  to 
raise  a sufficient  guarantee  fund  to  construct  a tram- 
way all  the  way  from  Newry  to  Ballinaiiinch  without 
the  aid  of  the  Government  ? — No ; I don’t  think  they 

C°  7597.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  ? — ;I 
have  not  now,  but  the  matter  was  gone  into  at  the 
time.  , . , 

7598.  Supposing  it  was  carried  out  according  to 
your  present  views,  from  Newry  to  Ballinaiiinch,  what 
would  be  the  number  of  miles  ? — About  fifty-four  miles 
altogether. 

7599.  Is  that  statute  miles  ? — No ; I am  taking 
hash  miles. 

7600.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  propose  a branch 
to  Dundrum,  or  would  you  go  straight  through  Newry 
Bathfriland,  Castlewellan,  and  Dundrum,  and  then 
up  to  the  North  ? — We  should  bo  perfectly  satisfied  if 
we  got  to  Castlewellan,  because  the  train  goes  from 
Belfast  to  Newcastle  there  now. 

7601.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  the  line  at  Newcastle  a broad 
gauge  line  ? — It  is. 

7602.  And  is  the  line  at  Ballyroney  a broad  gauge 
]jne  7 — It  is  the  same  as  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

7603.  Then,  do  you  propose  a line  with  a three- 
foot  gauge  ? — That  is  a question  for  professional  gentle- 
men, which  I will  not  offer  an  opinion  upon. 

7604.  I suppose  that  one  of  the  objects  that  you 
would  have  in  view  would  be  an  alternative  route  to 
Belfast  1— Quite  so,  because  you  get  on  the  system  at 
Ballinaiiinch. 

7605.  The  Chairman. — But  I understand  you  to 
sav  you  would  be  satisfied  with  a tramway  there  ? — 
Perfectly,  you  could  have  an  exchange  of  traffic,  and 
passengers  would  have  to  change  carriages. 

7606.  And  transhipment  of  goods? — Yes,  but  I 
don’t  suppose  that  would  ever  take  place,  situated  as 
Ballinaiiinch  is.  One  of  the  greatest  things  that  I 
should  hope  to  get  by  this  tramway  is  this — there  are 
large  and  very  valuable  quarries  of  marble  at  a place 
railed  Decomont,  and  also  ivon  ore  there ; and,  I believe, 
if  this  tramway  had  been  constructed  before  the  de- 
pression in  the  iron  trade,  there  would  have  been  a large 
traffic  from  these  iron  quarries  to  Newry  which  is  the 
nearest  port,  and,  I believe,  that  if  there  is  a revival 
hi  the  iron  trade  that  may  be  hoped  for  still.  Lord 
Edward  Hill  owns  the  property,  and  some  years  ago 
he  took  a very  lively  interest  in  it,  but  circumstances, 


(607.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  the  per- 
centage of  iron  in  that  iron  stone  is  ? — I do  not. 

(608.  Mr.  Pim. — Was  it  proposed  that  this  tram- 
";ly  should  go  down  to  the  quay  ? — It  was.  It  was 
i"'°P°sed  to  discharge  into  the  docks. 

( 609.  Does  the  tramway  at  Bessbrook  go  down  to 
uie  harbour  ? — No,  but  they  had  powers  to  do  so. 

at  was  changed  however,  in  consequence  of  a pecu- 
un  j m the  wheels  used  on  that  line,  so  that  they 
not  squire  the  rails  to  go  down,  but  the  waggons 
^ i-un  along  the  street. 

^h ^Chairman. — Haveyouanythingelsetocall 
tllp  eutlon  to?— There  is  an  existing  tramway  at 
canwU'ty  °f  Rost-evor’  and  a Bill  was  obtained  to 
ShiiL-V  °n  to  Kilkeel,  but  it  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
it  was  (■  6Cause  ie  conceived  that  the  road  upon  which 
o run  was  too  narrow.  He  was  successful  in 


that  opposition,  and  the  promoters,  though  they  had  April  21.  issr. 
part  of  their  Bill,  sought  for  powers  to  abandon  it.  j^”T 
The  object  of  that  line  was  to  bring  Newry  into  con-  O’Hagnn,  ' 
nexion  with  Kilkeel,  which  is  a fishery  harbour,  and  Mr.  Henry 
the  valuable  agricultural  country  of  Moranne  would  Barcroft,  and 
also  be  served  by  it.  Martin'14 

7611.  Is  there  a good  fishery  off  the  coast  at  Kil- 
keel ? — Yes,  and  it  is  only  eight  miles  from  the  quay 
of  Rostrevor  where  the  Warrenpoint  tramway  now 
terminates,  to  Kilkeel. 

7612.  And  fine  land,  I suppose? — Yes. 

7613.  Ought  not  that  to  be  constructed  by  the 
owners? — Well,  I think,  they  did  allow  themselves  to 
be  taxed  for  this  tramway,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  promoters  allowed  their  powers  to  lapse,  and 
I called  upon  one  of  them  yesterday  to  ask  him  the 
reason  for  that,  but  he  was  not  at  home. 

Mr.  Barcroft. — They  had  partial  powers,  but  they 
could  not  get  the  connecting  link — the  landlord,  Mr. 

Stuart,  interfered. 

7614.  The  Chairman. — That  would  come  under  the 
same  category  as  the  other.  You  would  propose  that 
the  Government  would  do  it  ? 

Mr.  O' Hagan. — Yes,  Kilkeel  is  a good  sized  town 
and  there  are  rich  people  about  it,  and  I am  satisfied 
that  they  would  contribute  substantially  to  pay  any 
cost  that  might  be  incurred. 

7615.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  call  our 
attention  to  ? — I was  only  going  to  make  one  remark 
with  reference  to  railway  charges.  I made  inquiries  and 
I find  that  the  third  class  fare  from  Dundalk  to  Newry 
is  Is.  10c/.,  and  when  I was  a boy  the  car  fare  was 
only  Is.  I think  it  is  too  much  to  charge  Is.  10c l.  for 
ten  miles  for  a single  third  class.  By  the  old  car  we 
used  to  get  the  return  ticket  for  1s.  6c/.,  and  we 
are  now  paying  Is.  10c/.  for  single  third  class  railway 
fare. 

7616.  I thought  they  were  bound  to  carry  at  lcZ.  a 
mile  ? — Well,  it  is  in  this  way — we  are  curiously  cir- 
cumstanced, if  we  want  to  go  south,  we  have  to  go 
three  miles  north  first. 

7617.  Mr.  Pim. — This  ten  miles  measurement  is  by 
the  direct  road,  not  the  railway  route  ? — Not  the  rail- 
way route. 

7618.  Is  it  your  proposal  that  the  Government 
should  lend  money,  but  at  the  same  time  should  get  a 
guarantee  for  its  repayment  from  the  locality? — I 
adopt  Mr.  Barton’s  idea,  that  the  Government  should 
lend  the  money  at  three  per  cent.,  and  that  some  form 
of  guarantee  should  be  established  by  which  they 
should  be  secured. 

7619.  The  Chairman. — To  the  extent  of  the  three 
per  cent.? — Yes. 

7620.  Mr.  Pim.— Do  you  mean  secured  by  the 
locality  ? — By  the  locality  and  the  promoters,  because 
I think  if  the  tramways  were  only  properly  laid  out, 
without  the  enormous  expenditure  that  often  arises 
upon  these  tilings,  the  lines  would  pay  admirably. 

7621.  The  Chairman.- — You  have  given  an  instance 
of  a third-class  fare,  have  you  anything  to  complain  of 
with  regard  to  the  rates  for  goods? — No.  I have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  rates  for  goods.  I did  not 
come  here  to  make  any  such  complaints.  My  trade 
is  an  exceptional  one ; we  always  pay  high  rates  every- 
where. 

7622.  But  what  do  your  neighbours  say?— Well, 
there  is  another  peculiarity  in  our  trade,  that  the  seller 
has  to  pay  the  carriage,  so  our  neighbours  have  nothing 
to  say  with  regard  to  that. 

7723.  But  I am  not  speaking  of  your  customers,  I 
am  speaking  of  other  people’s  goods  ? — Well,  I would 
rather  that  my  neighbours  would  speak  for  themselves. 

7624.  (To  Mr.  Barcroft.) — Do  you  wish  to  comment 
upon  any  of  these  questions  that  have  been  put  to  you? 

— There  are  some  general  remarks  one  might  make 
with  regard  to  question  No.  1.  I do  not  think  the 
railway  facilities  meet  the  requirements  of  the  traffic 
in  our  neighbourhood.  There  are  large  areas,  as  you 
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have  heard  from  Mr.  O’Hagan  which  are  not  supplied 
with  railways  at  all. 

7625.  Will  you  confine  yourself  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  facilities  now  afforded  by  the  railways  in  the 
charges  and  working  of  the  existing  lines  1—1  would 
say  generally  with  regard  to  that,  that  the  fares  are 
I think  too  high.  I think  that  is  so  in  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders.  The  rates  are  maximum  rates, 
and  the  country  is  poor,  and  I think  if  they  want  to 
develop  traffic  they  ought  to  give  lower  rates. 

7626.  Have  you  a list  of  rates — can  you  give 
instances  1 — No,  I have  not ; but  I think  1 can  tell 
this  much  about  it.  I am  a director  of  J.  N.  Richardson 
Sons  & Owden  of  Belfast,  and  also  of  the  Bessbrook 
Spinning  Co.  of  No  wry,  and  we  find  that  we  have  to 
cart  yarn  from  Newry  to  Banbridge,  and  even  from 
Newry  to  Lurgan,  and  from  Lisburn  to  Belfast  we 
have  to  cart  all  our  goods.  From  Belfast  to  Lurgan  is 
done  by  road  and  not  by  rail,  that  is  to  say  Richardson 
Sons  & Owden’s  carts  go  from  the  bleachworks  at 
Lisburn  to  Belfast  and  go  to  Lurgan,  and  the  Bess- 
brook Company’s  carts  go  to  Lurgan,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  forty-five  miles  is  done  by  road  and 
not  by  rail,  where  the  goods  have  to  be  taken  up 
or  delivered  part  of  the  way.  It  is  only  the  through 
traffic  that  we  do  by  rail. 

7627.  What  is  the  total  distance? — Forty-five 
miles. 

7628.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  goods  are  carted 
forty-five  miles  ? — No.  The  through  goods  go  by  rail 
both  ways ; but  if  we  are  sending  yarn  to  Lurgan, 
which  is  more  than  half  way  to  Belfast,  we  often  send 
them  by  cart. 

7629.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Newry  to  Lurgan  ? 
— By  rail  twenty-four  or  twenty-five. 

7630.  And  how  many  by  road? — About  eighteen 
Irish  miles. 

7631.  And  you  find  it  cheaper  to  cart  the  eighteen 
miles  ? — It  is  not  exactly  cheaper,  it  is  for  convenience 
altogether.  The  “ tossing  ” of  the  goods  and  the 
keeping  of  them  clean  are  elements  as  well. 

7632.  Are  not  the  railway  company  careful  in  the 
carriage  of  the  goods  ? — The  through  goods  are  taken 
in  a locked  carriage.  We  have  a waggon  from  Newry 
to  Belfast  which  is  locked  at  Newry  and  unlocked  in 
Belfast,  and  there  is  no  communication  on  the  way,  so 
that  the  goods  are  kept  in  perfect  order.  But  we  find 
that  at  many  side  stations  the  goods  are  injured  to  some 
extent,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory.  Then  there  is  the 
delay.  We  have  to  send  to  the  station  at  Newry,  and 
our  customer  has  to  send  to  the  station  at  say,  Ban- 
bridge,  whereas  if  the  cart  goes  over  we  can  do  it  more 
quickly.  I think  it  is  a sort  of  reproach  that  nearly 
half  the  local  tonnage  goes  by  road  and  not  by 
rail. 

7633.  Mr.  Barry. — Measuring  on  the  map  I see 
that  from  Newry  to  Lurgan  is  twenty-one  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  ? — Yes,  it  is  exactly  twenty  miles  in  a 
straight  line. 

7634.  It  is  probably  rather  more  by  road? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

7635.  The  Chairman. — Tfyen  what  suggestions  for 
changes  would  you  make  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  railways? — The  suggestion  I would 
make  is  perhaps  too  radical  a one  to  bring  forward. 

7636.  These  are  radical  days  you  know? — It  arises 
from  experience  we  have  had  on  our  own  local  tram- 
way between  Newry  and  Bessbrook.  Perhaps  if  I 
took  up  the  third  question  it  would  answer  the  second 
because  it  arises  out  of  it,  and  if  you  get  to  understand 
the  working  of  this  tramway  it  would  open  a way  to 
discuss  the  second  question.  Our  works  at  Bessbrook 
are  very  large.  We  employ  about  3,000  people, 
and  have  a population  of  3,500  in  the  village.  We 
often  wanted  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  make 
a branch  to  the  works,  but  they  said  “ No,  it  would  not 
pay,  that  the  distance  was  too  short,  and  that  as  our 
traffic  was  chiefly  Newry  traffic,  and  thence  to  liver- 
pool  and  Glasgow  by  steamer,  they  did  not  see  their  way 


to  make  a line  only  three  miles  long  to  facilitate  s 
traffic,  and  that  our  traffic  to  Belfast  and  other  n]  , 
was  not  sufficiently  large.”  W ell,  that  is  a fact.  Ti,  ** 
said,  “ If  you  will  make  the  line  we  will  help  you 
the  matter ; ” but  we  said  “ No  ; we  thought  tl 
should  do  it.”  However,  in  the  end  we  determined  to 
do  it  ourselves.  So  we  organized  a company  in  or(j 
to  apply  for  powers,  and  we  have  made  the  line,  three 
miles  long. 

7637.  Under  Parliamentary  powers  or  under 
Tramway  powers  ?— We  first  of  all  set  about  buying 
the  land  before  asking  for  the  powers,  which  is  a new 
thing,  I think;  and  having  done  that,  and  paid 
for  the  land,  so  as  to  avoid  any  opposition  from  land, 
owners,  we  then  applied  for  our  powers,  which  we 
obtained  without  any  difficulty,  except  from  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Newry — among  them  my  friend  Mr 
O’Hagan — who,  no  doubt,  very  naturally,  in  the 
interest  of  the  town,  put  us  to  a great  deal  of  expense 
because  they  required  a clause  providing  for  running 
power  to  Ready,  and  in  order  to  buy  them  off  we 
were  obliged  to  spend  £1,000  more  than  we  intended 
That  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  small  companies 
undertaking  works.  Well,  we  made  our  line  and 
fenced  it  off,  and  then  we  went  in  for  a novelty.  The 
line  is  constructed  in  this  way.  We  have  four  lines  of 
rails — that  is  to  say  we  have  two  rails  three  feet 
apart — the  Indian  State  Railway  gauge — and  those 
rails  carry  the  passengers,  but  immediately  outside  of 
those  rails  and  close  to  them,  we  have  other  rails 
which  are  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  lower,  and  on  these 
we  rim  goods  waggons  that  have  no  flanges  to  their 
wheels,  the  higher  rail  forming  the  flange.  We  find 
that  this  plan  acts  remarkably  well.  We  run  ten 
trains  each  way  in  the  day,  and  there  is  about  an 
hour  between  the  trains.  We  have  an  electric 
locomotive  to  carry  the  passengers,  and  just  as  the 
train  is  starting  we  hook  on  whatever  waggons  we 
require  to  run,  and  we  carry  them  to  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  They  are  disconnected  while  the  train  is 
in  motion  and  sent  into  the  station,  and  while  the 
passengers  are  getting  out  and  getting  in,  new  waggons, 
whether  full  or  empty,  are  put  into  position. 

7638.  The  Chairman. — You  say  that  the  waggon 
wheels  are  without  flanges? — Yes. 

7639.  Is  that  done  purposely,  in  order  that  they 
may  run  on  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

7640.  Then  you  run  them  on  the  railway  and  on 
the  road  and  into  the  works,  and  so  on? — Yes ; when 
the  train  comes  in  the  horses  are  waiting,  and  one 
horse  can  take  a two-ton  waggon  and  ran  it  away  any- 
where it  has  to  go  to. 

7641.  Is  two  tons  the  gross  weight? — No;  three 
tons  three  cwt.  We  find  that  we  can  do  the 
whole  of  the  station  work  for  every  train  in  and  out 
within  the  hour,  and  there  is  no  block  of  goods  and  no 
transhipment  and  no  crane  required  or  anything  of 
the  sort.  The  goods  that  come  up  are  taken  away 
in  the  waggons,  and  other  waggons  go  in  their  place, 
and  there  is  no  ordinary  station  work  at  all. 

7642.  Then  you  are  not  subject  to  the  management 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  all  ? — No.  At 
Newry  we  are  trying  to  get  an  exchange  platform 
with  them.  At  pi-esent,  when  a train  comes  to 
Newry  the  horses  take  the  waggons  round  the  same 
as  they  would  carts  to  the  station,  and  it  is  rather 
inconvenient,  because  of  the  delay  of  emptying  the 
•waggons  in  the  ordinary  way,  whereas  if  we  had  an 
exchange  platform  we  could  empty  them  much  quicker. 
We  are  in  negotiation  with  the  Company  for  that, 
and  I think  that  negotiation  will  be  earned  out; 
now,  the  suggestion  I would  make  is,  that  the 
railway  companies  should,  outside  their  present  rai.s, 
and  in  their  spare  ground  put  down  small  rails, 
such  as  I have  described,  between,  say  Lisburn  ana 
Belfast,  or  such  places,  and  then  waggons  could  run 
bodily  into  Lisburn  or  into  Belfast.  We  find  we  can 
manage,  in  Newry,  the  whole  of  our  collecting  mid 
delivery,  which  extends  over  a mile,  for  5 d.  a ton  by 
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, . yre  ]iaVe  only  to  add  on  5d.  for  the  collection 

^TLliverv  inNewry.  The  thing  has  been  so  successful, 
•Si.-  worked  so  cheaply,  that  I really  cannot  see  why 

•I  wav  companies  themselves  should  not  adopt  the  idea 
1 Ajje  whole  of  the  local  trade  which  they  now  leave 
8'!t  and  omit  altogether  as  not  worth  talking  about 
That  is  the  radical  proposal  that  I would  make. 

1 ‘ jjjr_  Barry. — Do  you  mean  that  your  waggons 

nm  on  the  lower  rails,  and  then  go  into  the  streets  at 
Newry  1— Yes. 

7644  How  do  you  turn  corners  on  tne  road  f — 
The  wagons  go  in  the  ordinary  way  round  on  a fore 
«ima"e,and  as  soon  as  they  are  made  up  on  the  rail- 
way there  are  pins  put  in  which  lock  the  carriage  and 
turn  it  into  a stiff,  rigid  railway  w'aggon. 

7645.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  turned  your  at- 
tention'to  the  question  of  amalgamation  on  a large 

sca]e? I have  not  with  regard  to  railways,  but  I 

think  that  Ireland  would  be  very  soon  covered  with 
tramways  if  it  could  be  managed  by  one  authority.  I 
look  upon  the  project  slightly  differently  perhaps  from 
my  friend,  Mr.  O’Hagan,  in  this  way,  that  I think 
t]|ere  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  local  people  to 
undertake  little  light  tramways.  They  have  not  time 
to  look  after  them,  and  then  the  public  are  afraid  to 
trust  their  money  to  them,  because  they  know  they 
do  not  understand  the  business.  Again,  we  have 
ten  a prey  in  our  part  of  the  country  to  engineers. 
Some  of  our  chief  works  have  been  failures  on  account 
of  the  tremendous  cost.  Take,  for  instance,  the  tunnel 
between  Armagh  and  Newry,  which  cost  £37  10s. 
per  yard  forward.  By  running  the  railway  round 
the  valley  they  could  have  avoided  that  tunnel  alto- 
gether. Then  we  have  the  viaduct  near  Newry,  which 
cost  an  enormous  sum- — it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 


country,  consisting  of  eighteen  arches,  126  feet  high  at 
the  centre ; but  I think  the  community  would  have 
been  very  much  better  served  by  avoiding  the  expense 
of  making  that  viaduct.  Therefore  I say  that  the  en- 
gineers have  been  to  blame  in  spending  money  which  has 
not  brought  in  any  result,  and  people,  therefore,  are 
afraid  to  put  their  money  into  these  schemes. 
The  suggestion  I would  make  with  regard  to  tram- 
ways is  that  they  should  be  owned  by  a company 
like,  let  us  say,  the  Great  Northern  Kail  way  Com- 
pany. I do  not  see  why  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  should  not  make  the  tramway  from  Rath- 
friland  to  Keady,  and  acquire  the  whole  of  the  line 
through  the  Clogher  Valley.  And  if  the  company  is 
doubtful  as  to  the  result,  I would  propose  that  the 
guarantee  which  the  Government  now  give  jointly 
with  the  baronies  should  be  still  given,  but  given 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  let  us 
say,  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  would  otherwise 
be  given  to  the  barony — that  is,  supposing  that  the 
legitimate  dividend  was  five  per  cent.,  and  that  in 
reality  it  only  made  two  per  cent.,  I would  propose 
that  the  contribution  of  one  and  a half  per  cent,  by  the 
Government  should  be  given  to  the  Great  Northern 
Company.  I think  the  Government  would  have  a 
tiemeiidous  advantage  in  that  case,  because  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  would  be  sure  to  make 
the  line  right  and  to  work  it  properly,  and  they  would 
have  all  the  economy  which  is  incident  to  a-  large 
undertaking  in  their  favour.  Thereftme  I believe  that 
"'here  a small  line,  made  as  some  of  these  that  are 
proposed  would  be  made,  would  lose  money,  it  would, 
if  undertaken  by  a large  company,  make  money  j and  I 
think,  too,  the  Government  would  be  in  a much  better 
position  in  giving  its  contribution  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

7646.  How  would  you  secure  the  repayment  to  the 

o'  eminent  1 — Government  would  not  require  repay- 
ment, because  it  would  only  be  an  annual  contribution 
ot  interest,  not  capital. 

7647.  But  still,  supposing  the  Government  had  for 
several  years  paid  that  guarantee,  would  you  provide 
*my  und,  when  the  traffic  became  large  enough,  to 

Pay  the  Government  their  advances  ? — I do  not  see 


any  objection  to  that  at  all.  Suppose  the  Great  April  21,  iss7. 
Northern  Company  made  the  Rathfriland  line,  and  A ~ 
that  they  lost  equally  with  the  Government — that  is  o’Ha.'an 
to  say,  that  the  shareholders  would  lose  one  per  cent.  Mr.  lleury 
for  every  one  per  cent,  that  the  Government  would  Barcroft,  and 
give — that  would  be  a kind  of  fine  upon  the  company 
which  would  stir  them  up  to  practise  economy. 

7648.  The  railway  company  would  have  an  advan- 
tage in  carrying  the  goods  and  passengers  many  miles 
over  the  permanent  line  in  addition  to  the  branches, 
and  consequently  they  would  be  in  a better  position 
than  the  Government? — They  would  be  in  a great 
deal  better  position  than  a small  company.  Now, 
supposing  this  line  was  made  that  Mr.  O’.Hagan  has 
sketched  out,  first  of  all,  we  have  the  Clogher  Valley 
line  already  made,  and  he  suggests  a line  from  Tynan 
to  Bessbrook  which  is  not  made,  and  that  is  to  join 
the  line  from  Bessbrook  to  Newiy,  also  now  made. 

There  youhave three  separate  interestsforthatlittleline. 

7 649.  That  points  to  amalgamation  ? — Yes,  it  points 
to  some  general  system  of  doing  the  thing. 

7650.  Would  you  consider  that  that  general  system 
should  be  extended  all  over  Ireland  ? — I think  so.  I 
only  look  at  it  locally  ; but  I know  that  in  my  part 
of  the  country  in  the  north  it  would  be  most  deci- 
dedly an  advantage.  But  then,  I think,  there  ought 
to  be  limitations  put  upon  the  companies  in  the  interest 
of  the  public — that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  carry 
third  class  passengers  on  a line  like  ours  at  \d.  a mile. 

We  cany  them  at  5s.  6 d.  for  100  miles,  which  is  a little 
over  4~d..a  mile ; but  I think  we  are  rather  high,  and 
I think  that  success  would  attend  a rate  of  \d.  a mile. 

Then,  again,  I think  that  goods  ought  to  be  earned  on 
the  same  plan  as  ours.  We  have  gone  a little  further 
even  than  what  I have  mentioned.  We  have  made  a 
little  carriage  that  can  take  a farmer’s  cart  at  the  end  of 
our  line  and  we  can  run  this  little  thing  underneath 
the  cart  a nd  raise  it  off  the  wheels  in  about  half  a minute. 

There  is  a particular  way  of  fastening  it  to  the  truck, 
and  the  truck  then  is  fastened  to  the  train,  and  we  can 
run  farmers’  carts  into  Newry  to  the  far  end  of  the 
line,  where  a horse  can  be  in  waiting  to  take  it  away 
immediately. 

7651.  You  do  not  take  the  horse  also  with  it? — 

No,  that  would  be  too  expensive,  but  this  is  done 
without  increasing  the  ratio  of  weight  between  the 
waggon  and  the  goods.  W e like  our  ratio  to  be  two  of 
goods  and  one  of  waggon,  whereas  the  railway  com- 
pany’s ratio  is  one  of  goods  and  one  of  waggon.  But 
we  can  take  the  farmer’s  cart  and  carry  it  in  this 
way  on  wheels  with  a ratio  of  two  of  goods  and  one 
of  waggon.  It  very  often  happens  that  small  farmers, 
and  especially  shopkeepers,  do  not  want  an  even  two- 
ton  waggon  of  goods.  A man  wants  some  groceries 
and  some  hardware,  and  his  waggon  or  his  cart  can  go 
into  a town  and  get  filled  and  come  back  to  him  again 
without  any  terminal  charges  at  all.  I think  it  is  a 
perfectly  feasible  thing  to  do,  and  it  only  wants  pushing 
to  make  it  a common  thing. 

7652.  Are  you  doing  that  regularly  ? — No,  we  have 
done  it  experimentally.  A telegram  came  to  our 
works  one  day  at  a quarter  to  one ; they  sent  a horse 
and  cart  up — they  had  not  time  to  get  a waggon,  and 
they  took  some  pieces  of  lrnen  which  were  wanted  in  a 
hurry.  They  fastened  the  cart  on  to  the  1 o’clock 
train  and  sent  it  to  Newry,  and  it  was  in  the  Great 
Northern  yard  and  overtook  some  other  goods  within 
an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  telegram. 

7653.  I suppose  you  charge  the  farmers  for  the 
weight  of  the  cart  1— -No,  the  weight  of  the  cart  and 
what  the  cart  sits  upon  together  form  no  more  pro- 
portion to  the  gross  weight  than  the  waggon  does  at 
present,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  charge  them  for 
the  cart. 

7654.  And  you,  the  company,  get  the  advantage  of 
the  dead  weight  being  found  by  the  farmer  instead  of 
yourselves? — Yes. 

7655.  You  say  the  cart  and  truck  together  weigh 
about  the  same  as  a waggon? — Yes.  But  there  is  no 
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j.  reason  why  tlie  farmer  should  not  own  the  truck  too, 
and  then  the  company  gets  rid  of  the  whole  of  the 
expense,  except  that  the  company  might  not  always 
like  to  put  a vehicle  on  the  track  unless  they  were 
1 quite  sure  of  it. 

7656.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  length  of  your  rail- 
way?— Three  miles. 

7657.  What  do  you  charge  for  collecting  the  goods  ? 
— We  charge  for  collecting,  delivery,  and  haulage 
together  to  the  people  in  the  village  20 d.  per  ton. 

7658.  What  do  you  charge  for  the  farmer’s  cart? — 
That  is  only  experimental ; we  have  never  done  it  as 
business ; it  is  only  to  show  that  it  can  be  done. 

7 659.  The  Chairman. — Could  you  carry  say,  half  a 
dozen  farmers’  carts  ? — Yes. 

7 660.  Mr.  Pim. — What  did  your  line  cost  per  mile  ? 
— It  cost  £5,000  a mile,  including  everything. 

7661.  And  the  electric  machinery  i-r- Yes,  every- 
thing. It  is  worked  by  water  power. 

7662.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  the  reason  why  you  worked 
it  electrically  that  you  had  the  water? — Yes;  we 
selected  electricity  on  that  account. 

7663.  Ai’e  yon  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tric working? — Yes;  I think  it  is  as  cheap  as  any 
other.  I do  not  know  whether  I would  recommend 
electricity  as  a general  system  over  the  country,  but 
the  mode  of  traction  is  quite  apart  from  these  other 
questions. 

7661.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  think  the  line  fromNewry 
to  Rathfriland  could  be  made  for  less  money  than  that 
per  mile  ? — I think  it  could.  I think  there  is  a strong 
disposition  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  facilitate  tram- 
ways and  give  their  land  reasonably,  because  the 
stations  would  be  very  frequent.  It  might  be  that 
they  would  stop  at  a large  farmer’s  place  any  time  he 
wished.  There  would  be  no  great  loss  of  time,  and  it 
would  be  only  the  same  as  a street  car  stopping.  The 
stations  would  be  frequent  and  the  people  would  get 
accommodation.  Between  Newry  and  Dundalk  they 
say  the  valley  is  more  thickly  populated  than  any  other 
agricultural  valley  in  Ireland,  and  yet  there  is  no 
station  at  all.  They  go  by  car  or  cart  to  Dundalk, 
and  there  is  no  station  between  for  fifteen  miles ; 
they  might  as  well  have  no  railway  near  them. 

7665.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  there  no  sidings? — No, 
nothing  at  all.  There  was  one  siding  for  lime  at  a 
particular  lime  station. 

7666.  Mr.  Pim. — Your  suggestion  is,  that  there 
should  be  a combination  of  the  existing  railway  systems 
and  a sort  of  steam  tramways  ? — Yes  ; I think  there 
should  be  no  conflict  between  them,  and  I think  the 
Railway  Companies  should  carry  it  out. 

7667.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  there  a station  there  at  any 
time  ? — Yes,  near  Dundalk. 

7668.  Why  was  it  given  up  ? — It  was  only  for  the 
accommodation  of  Sir  J ohn  MacNeill’s  limekilns.  The 
people  are  poor  and  very  numerous,  and  if  they  had 
halfpenny  a mile  fares  there  would  be  a large  traffic  of 
passengers.  With  regard  to  getting  capital,  I be- 
lieve if  the  Great  Northern  Company  undertook 
a work  as  proposed,  and  wanted  more  money,  and 
they  had  a guarantee  of  half  the  extent  of  the  loss 
from  Government,  anybody  would  give  them  money. 
The  English  people  would  subscribe  money;  but 
people  will  not  give  money  to  little  Companies  in  the 
country  tnat  peihaps  do  not  know  what  they  are  about 
and  are  employing  a solicitor  and  an  engineer  who 
may  want  to  make  all  they  can  out  of  the  under- 
taking. 

/ 669.  The  Chairman, — That  would  be  applicable  to 
the  various  parts  of  Ireland,  assuming  there  were  a 
great  number  of  cases  similar  to  the  one  you  have 
given,  if  the  whole  system  were  under  one  control  ? — 
Certainly,  it  would. 

7670.  Mr.  Barry. — Your  view  therefore,  would  be, 
that  these  extensions  should  be  extensions  of  the  pre- 
sent lines  ? — I think  so. 

7671.  Rather  than  to  increase  independent  lines  ? 

1 es ; but  there  is  a difficulty  that  will  crop  up,  and 


that  is,  that  if  a Company  is  not  enterprisin®  a. 
who  is  to  take  the  initiative?  °'  then 

7672.  Assuming  that  was  got  over,  your  not- 
would  be  rather  to  encourage  the  extensions  than  'ti 
creation  of  new  Companies  ? — Most  certainly,  if  !fC 
Commission  should  be  travelling  in  the  neighbour],  ■ 
to  look  at  anything,  I think  it  would  be  well  forth°°a 
to  see  our  line  at  Bessbrook  and  Newry,  because  thCm 
is  no  other  line  like  it. 


7673.  Mr.  Rim.— Have  you  any  stations  between 
Newiy  and  Bessbrook  ?— We  have  stopping  places- 
three  of  them. 

7674.  That  is  only  for  passengers  ? Yes. 

7675.  That  is  in  the  three  miles? — Yes. 

7676.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  carry  many 
gers  %— We  had  97,668  last  year— over  32,000  to  the 


7677.  Mr.  Barry.— What  return  have  you  realized 
on  the  capital  ?— ' The  return  on  the  capital  will  not  be 
very  good,  because  we  charge  too  low  rates  for  <*oods 
but  the  results  for  passengers  are  very  much  beyond 
our  expectations.  There  is  another  element  with 
reference  to  the  passengers.  It  was  said  that  if  wo 
charged  so  very  little  for  passengers  between  Newry 
and  Bessbrook  the  shopkeepers  in  Bessbrook  would 
suffer,  because  everybody  would  go  to  Newry  to  shop  • 
but  the  principal  shop  in  Bessbrook  made  more  money 
last  year  than  it  has  made  for  many  years,  and  it  is  said 
the  rest  , of  the  shopkeepers  have  not  suffered  notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  traffic  that  there  is  between 
the  two  places.  That  is  an  interesting  thin®  that  I 
think  you  should  know. 

7678.  Your  view  is,  that  to  encourage  traffic  in 
Ireland  the  fares  should  be  largely  reduced  ?— I ani 
certain  of  it.  They  are  less  than  half  in  Belgium. 

7679.  The  Chairman. — Your  experience  is  in  a 
manufacturing  district,  and  I suppose  there  are  a great 
number  of  workpeople  going  to  and  from  the  mills  l 
— Yes. 

7680.  Would  your  principle  apply  to  a sparsely 
populated  agricultural  district? — I think  it  would 
apply  in  the  north.  I do  not  know  much  about  flic 
south,  but  I think  it  would  certainly  apply  in  cases 
like  Rathfriland,  because  the  farms  are  small,  and  the 
population  very  dense,  and  all  those  people  if  they 
could  travel  for  a halfpenny  a mile,  would  certainly 
crowd  the  line,  and  it  would  make  a wonderful 
difference  if  they  could  travel  at  that  rate. 

7681.  Rathfriland  is  an  agricultural  district  1 — Yes 
There  is  also  a good  deal  of  manufacturing  going  on 
in  the  people’s  own  houses.  They  have  looms  for 
wearing. 

7682.  How  do  they  take  their  work — I suppose  they 
take  it  to  the  mills? — No.  We  have  an  establish- 
ment in  the  town  of  Lurgan,  and  at  Lurgan  the  yam 
is  prepared ; we  have  young  men  and  horses,  and 
they  take  what  they  call  “ chains,”  that  is  the  warp 
and  weft  in  the  prepared  state,  to  an  .office  at  Rath- 
friland, and  on  market  days  when  the  people 
come  in  they  bring  the  web  which  has  been  manufac- 
tured, and  get  paid  for  it,  and  take  out  yarn  to  weave 
again.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done,  we  have  offices 
here  and  there  all  over  the  country  in  the  same  way. 
We  keep  about  1,600  weavers  and  needlewomen  in 
the  country  working. 

7 683.  They  do  not  take  their  work  home,  but  you 
collect  it  ? — Yes ; not  exactly  from  their  houses,  but 
at  centres. 

7684.  Which  are  convenient  to  the  population  1— 
Yes,  at  centres  convenient  to  the  population. 

7 685.  (To  Mr.  Martin.) — Have  you  any  further  state- 
ment you  would  like  to  make  to  us  ? — I did  not  know 
what  evidence  would  be  given  by  Mr.  Barcroft  and 
Mr.  O’Hagan,  but  1 see  only  two  or  three  points  they 
have  not  touched  upon,  that  I should  like  to  mention- 
One  is  with  regard  to  the  line  to  Rathfriland,  just  to 
show  the  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood.  I should  say 
that  in  Rathfriland  they  were  almost  unanimous  no 
only  in  desire  for  the  line  but  in  contributing  to  the  pr®- 
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limiuary expenses.  Regardingthefarmersalongtheline, 
T took  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a good  many  of  them. 
1 - rrentleman  on  the  line  to  see  whether  he 


l went  to  one  0 
toulcl  assist  in  taking  shares,  and  like  a good  many 
other  people,  he  felt  he  could  not  put  capital  in  it,  but 
lie  said,  “ To  prove  to  you  I believe  it  will  be  a good 
thin"  for  the  neighbourhood,  I understand  you  con- 
template coming  past  my  place,  and  I will  give  you  all 
• ’ you  require  free.”  About  one  mile  of  the 


tramway  "would  pass  through  his  lands,  and  he  offered 
us  that  without  any  charge. 

7686.  Was  he  the  freeholder  ? — He  was.  All  the 
other  landlords  along  the  line  were  anxious  to  have  it, 
and  would  give  their  proportion  of  land  at  a nominal 
rate.  This  gentleman  who  offered  this  mile  of  land 
lives  about  four  miles  off,  and  he  and  I walked  along 
the  proposed  line  from  his  place  into  He  wry,  and  called 
on  every  farmer  as  we  passed  along,  and  asked  them 
would  they  be  willing  to  sell  their  land.  The  reason 
we  did  this  was  because  there  are  no  compulsory  powers 
to  take  the  land,  and  we  wanted  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  wanted  to  see  whether  the 
farmers  would  sell  their  land  voluntarily.  They  said 
yes,  and  they  said  they  were  quite  willing  to  sign 
any  legal  document  to  say  they  would  give  their  land 
at  a fair  value,  leaving  it  to  arbitration.  Thei’e  is 
only  one  man  who  said  he  had  any  objection  to  it. 
He  said, 11 1 will  give  you  my  land  and  leave  the  price 
to  arbitration,  provided  the  line  is  made,  but  I really 
do  not  wish  the  line  made.  I cannot  say  I wish  you 
success.”  I found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  a per- 
sonal interest  in  not  wishing  it,  because  he  was  mak- 
ing money  by  not  having  it,  by  carts.  That  shows  the 
feeling  along  the  whole  line,  and  that  the  farmers  were 
willing  to  give  their  land  and  sign  a document  to  leave 
it  to  arbitration,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  of  course  there  were  no  persons 
who  could  put  money  into  shares.  Then  there  is  one 
other  thing  I should  like  to  mention — Mr.  O’Hagan 
just  touched  upon  it — and  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
delay  in  sending  goods.  I think  that  is  chiefly  owing 
to  a want  of  accommodation  with  respect  to  railway 
waggons.  I was  to  have  come  here  on  Tuesday 
and  on  Tuesday  morning  I put  in  my  pocket  two 
telegrams  intending  to  get  another  at  the  railway 
station,  one  received  on  Saturday,  one  on  Monday, 
and  one  on  Tuesday  morning  really  all  complaining  of 
non-delivery  of  seeds.  One  I have  here  is  from  Car- 
nckmacross.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  necessary 
that  the  seeds  should  go  forward  quickly.  These  seeds 
were  delivered,  and  should  have  been  in  Carrickma- 
cross  the  previous  day,  and  they  telegraphed  to  say  the 
parcel  had  not  yet  arrived.  Another  is  from  Coote- 
liill,  “No  word  of  seed  here  yet,  see  about  it,  am 
greatly  disappointed.”  Then  the  other  was  from 
Markethill. 


7687.  Are  those  complaints  constant? — Yes,  espe-  Jprii  21, 1887. 

cially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  cause  of  the  . ~~ 

delay  was  that  really  the  platforms  were  crowded  with  o-tlagan 
goods,  and  they  could  not  get  waggons  to  take  them  Mr.  Henry 
away,  and  they  said  they  could  not  give  preference  to  Barcrnft,  and 
seeds  going  on,  even  although  they  were  seeds,  over  ?!r'  ,P:lvil1 
goods  of  other  description.  Martm. 

7688.  They  are  deficient  in  rolling  stock  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  the  chief  cause.  Then  there  is  one 
other  thing  that  I do  not  think  either  of  the  two 
gentlemen  have  touched  upon,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  the  rates,  and  how  it  is  that  in  some  districts  there 
may  be  rates  which  seem  to  be  preferential  to  certain 
towns.  For  example  this  is  a seed  rate.  The  seed 
rate  for  grass  seed  from  Ballyroney  (that  station  you 
spoke  of  along  the  line  from  Banbridge)  to  Glasgow 
is  15s.  10c?.  per  ton,  through  rate.  The  seed  rate  from 
liathfriland  to  Glasgow  is  15s.  a ton.  Out  of  that 
15s.  they  have  actually  to  pay  3s.  4 d.  for  cartage, 
because  the  liathfriland  rate  is  a carted  rate.  They 
have  to  pay  3s.  4 d.  to  Ballyroney,  so  that  when  you 
take  3s.  4 d.  off  the  15s.  the  liathfriland  people  are 
really  paying  1 Is.  8 c?.  from  Ballyroney  to  Glasgow ; 
but  the  Ballyroney  people  themselves  are  actually 
paying  15s.  10c?. 


7689.  They  have  given  them  the  same  rate,  but  in 
one  case  they  do  the  cartage  and  in  the  other,  not  ? — 
The  rate  itself  is  actually  10c?.  lower,  and  the  one  is 
delivered  actually  at  Ballyroney,  and  the  other  costs 
them  3s.  4c?.  for  cartage,  from  Rathfrilaud  to  Bally- 
roney. The  rate  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  is  10s.  per 
ton,  so  that  they  are  actually  carrying  the  Ratlifriland 
seed  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8c?.  from  Ballyroney  to  Belfast. 
The  other  thing  I wish  to  mention  is  more  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Steampacket  Company  and  the 
classification  of  goods.  I have  often  heard  the  manager 
of  the  Dundalk  and  Newry  Steampacket  Company  say 
it  would  be  a decided  advantage  not  only  in  Ireland, 
but  in  Great  Britain,  if  the  classification  should  be  the 


7690.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  your  own  know- 
ledge, whether  the  classification  book  in  Ireland  differs 
from  the  one  in  England  ? — I do,  having  been  shown 
it  inside  the  week  by  our  local  manager  in  Newry,  of 
the  Dundalk  and  Newry  Steampacket  Company.  He 
showed  me  the  difficulty  of  making  through  rates,  that 
in  England  the  classification  of  goods  was  not  the  same 
as  in  Ireland. 

7691.  Mr.  Pin. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  classification — is  it  to  put  goods  in  Ireland 
into  a higher  priced  scale  ? — Sometimes  it  acts  one 
way  and  sometimes  the  other. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  APRIL  22nd,  1887. 

36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 

Present : — Sir  James  All'port  (Chairman);  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Sherrard  and  Mr.  Robert  Garrett  called  in  and  examined. 


7692.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Sherrard) Whe 

„ yo,u  ^ide  ?-I  live  at  Belfast,  and  am  a wooll. 
manufacturer. 

(To  Mr.  Garrett.) — Where  do  you  cany  c 
iS  a*  Lisburn,  and  am  a corn  miller. 

vn  J ' v°  Sherrard.) — Will  you  proceed  to  mal 

L„  „ , tement  to  the  Commission? — I propose  to  re: 
ew  ideas  which  I have  jotted  down  first  of  a 


and  then  I shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  put  to  me.  _ Mr.  Robert 

7695.  Will  you  follow  the  questions  before  you  m Garrett, 
the  printed  paper  ? — I should  like  to  say  first,  that  I 
appear  here  with  Mr.  Garrett  on  behalf  of  the  North 
and  West  of  Ireland  Commercial  Travellers’  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  a membership  of  over  340,  and  my 
experience  of  railways  in  Ireland  is  almost  entirely 
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confined  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  I propose  to  lay 
before  you  some  particulars  regarding  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  leave  the  matter  of  freights  to  Mr.  Garrett. 
First,  regarding  train  service,  universal  dissatisfaction 
prevails  amongst  travellers.  Trains  are  run  at  unsuit- 
able hours,  and  little  or  no  effort  is  made  to  meet  the 
public  wants.  Lot  me  give  you  some  examples.  Y ou 
cannot  go  from  Belfast  to  Monaghan,  a distance  of 
fifty-two  miles,  by  an  earlier  train  than  to  get  there 
by  11.4,  a.m.;  to  Cavan,  a distance  of  seventy-nine 
miles,  before  1 o’clock,  and  all  the  connecting  lines 
and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  suffer  the  same  incon- 
venience. 

7696.  Mr.  Barry. — Both  these  towns  you  have 
mentioned  are  situated  on  the  Great  Northern  system  ? 
—Yes. 

7697.  Is  what  you  have  referred  to  due  to  the  want 
of  a train  starting  early  in  the  morning,  or  to  the  delay 
on  the  journey  1— -To  the  want  of  a train  continuing  its 
journey.  They  start  a train  at  seven  in  the  morning 
from  Belfast  and  it  stops  at  Armagh,  thirty-five 
miles. 

7698.  How  long  does  it  stay  at  Armagh  1 — It  does 
not  go  any  further;,  it  stops  altogether.  They  have 
invariably  refused  to  continue  this  journey  and  give 
the  public  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  an  earlier 
train  to  Clones  and  Monaghan,  and  the  West  of  Ire- 
land. Then,  returning  from  these  places  in  the  after- 
noon, an  interval  of  four  hours  occurs,  that  is  to  say, 
a train  leaving  Clones  at  2.15  ; the  next  train  leaves 
at  6.10,  getting  into  Belfast  at  9 o’clock.  There  is 
no  train  reaching  Belfast  from  5 o’clock  till  9 in  the 
evening.  That  is,  from  Clones. 

7699.  What  is  the  distance  ? — Sixty-four  and  a half 
miles. 

7700.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  Clones  the  end  of  the  Great 
Northern  system  ? Does  it  join  the  Midland  there  ? 
— No ; Cavan  is  the  end  of  the  Great  Northern  sys- 
tem, seventy-nine  miles.  You  have  to  leave  Cavan 
at  5 o’clock  to  catch  a train  getting  to  Belfast  at  9 
o’clock.  It  takes  them  four  hours. 

7701.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  distance  from 
Clones  to  Cavan  ? — Fourteen  and  a half  miles. 

7702.  It  is  seventy-six  miles  altogether  ? — Seventy- 
nine  from  Cavan  to  Belfast. 

7703.  And  you  say  it  takes  four  hours? — Yes. 

7704.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  the  trains  run  through  ? — No ; 
you  have  to  change  carriages  at  Clones  for  Cavan  and 
for  Belfast,  and  generally  there  is  a delay  of  half  an 
hour-,  or  sometimes  an  hour  and  a half  at  Clones  in  con- 
nexion with  these  trains.  Then  there  is  another 
example  I wish  to  lay  before  you  as  to  the  ordinary 
train  between  Dublin  and  Belfast.  We  have  no  train 
from  9 o’clock  until  2,  except  the  limited  mail, 
which  leaves  at  7.25.  There  is  no  train  from 
Belfast  to  Dublin  direct  from  9 o’clock  till  2,  and  the 
first  train  from  Dublin  direct,  except  the  limited  mail, 
arrives  in  Belfast  at  1 o’clock  in  the  day. 

7705.  The  Chairman. — The  limited  mail  leaving 
Dublin  early  in  the  morning? — It  leaves  at  7.25,  and 
arrives  in  Belfast  at  10.25,  but  that  is  confined  to 
first  and  second  class  and  only  stops  at  three  stations. 
There  is  no  accommodation  for  third  class  passengers. 

7706.  Do  most  of  the  Irish  railway  companies  at- 
tach third  class  carriages  to  all  their  trains  ? — Yes, 
"with  the  exception  of  the  limited  mail  trains  between 
here  and  Belfast.  All  the  other  trains,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  third  class  accommodation.  Then  another 
example  I should  wish  to  bring  before  you  is  on  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway.  To  Magherafelt,  a dis- 
tanco  of  forty-two  miles  from  Belfast,  there  is  no 
train  leaving  Belfast  between  9.5  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m. 

7707.  Which  way  do  you  go  to  that? — By  the 
Northern  Counties  system,  by  Carrickfergus  junction. 

7708.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  not  there  a train  at  11.5? — 
No,  it  does  not  go  through  to  Magherafelt ; it  stops  at 
Randal  stown. 

7709.  The  Chairman. — If  it  stops  at  Randalstown 
there  is  no  train  through  to  the  more  western  portion 


of  the  Northern  Counties  system  such  as  Qooksto  i 
— No,  or  Magherafelt  or  Draperstown.  All  sviff"* 
from  the  same  inconvenience.  Then  between  Belf  -T 
and  Derry,  on  the  main  line,  you  have  no  train  fr 
11.5  to  3.30. 

7710.  There  is  no  communication  between  Bel&t 
and  Coleraine  ? — Not  between  11.5  o’clock  and  3 gij 

7711.  Have  you  any  local  trains,  for  instance,  to  Ballv 
mena  and  Antrim  ? — No,  not  to  Ballymena  or  Antrim 

7712.  Have  you  any  local  trains  from  Belfast  to 
Larne  ? — Yes ; it  is  a different  system  from  Garrick 
fergus  Junction  to  Larne.  They  have  some  extra 
trains  there. 

7713.  For  suburban  traffic,  I suppose  ?— Yes  ■ to 
Carrickfergus  they  have  more  numerous  trains  t|r,n 
either  to  Ballymena  or  Larne ; these  remarks  apply 
to  nearly  all  the  railways  in  the  north  of  Ireland  aV 
to  this  want  of  train  arrangement,  with  the  exception 
of  the  County  Down  Railway,  and  I think  it  ri«ht 
and  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  arrangement.! 
on  the  County  Down  system  in  the  north.  I believe 
the  trains  are  better  arranged  on  that  small  line  than 
on  any  of  the  great  systems,  and  I also  wish  to 
lay  before  you  the  fact  that  the  rates  and  fares  are 
lower  on  that  system  than  on  either  of  the  two 
systems.  It  goes  from  Belfast  to  Downpatrick,  and 
Ballinahinch  and  Bangor.  The  Cormty  Down  Bail- 
way is  the  most  prosperous  railway  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  they  are  paying  the  largest  chvidends  at 
present.  They  have  an  improved  train  service  and 
lower  fares,  and  are  paying  a larger  dividend  than  am- 
of  the  other  railways  in  the  country. 

7714.  Have  you  got  with  you,  or  could  you  make 
out  for  us  a comparative  list  of  fares  and  trains,  so  as 
to  compare,  as  far  as  you  can,  equal  mileage  with  the 
County  Down  Railway,  and  the  other  railways!— I 
have  not  got  by  me  at  present  a list  of  comparison, 
but  I can  give  you  one  or  two. 

7715.  Can  you  make  us  out  a list  of  distances  and 
fares  on  the  two  systems,  and  send  it  to  us,  being 
careful  that  in  is  accurate  ? — I will  do  that  with  plea- 
sure. Then  the  second  thing  I wish  to  call  attention 
to  is  the  accommodation  provided.  The  carriages  are 
kept  in  a filthy  condition,  especially  the  third  class. 
No  effort  is  made  to  carry  out  the  law  regarding 
smoking.  All  compartments  are  used,  and  the  com- 
pany seem  utterly  indifferent  to  the ' comfort  of  the 
public,  who  are  obliged  to  travel  third  class  on  the 
Northern  lines. 

7716.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  you  speaking  both  of  the 
Northern  Counties  and  the  Great  Northern!— Yes, 
generally,  with  reference  to  all  railways. 

7717.  The  Chairman. — Does  that  apply  to  the 
County  Down  Railway  ? — The  railway  carriages  on 
the  County  Down  Railway  have  been  much  improved 
latterly,  but  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be; 
they  are  not  kept  as  clean  as  they  ought  to  be. . That 
applies  to  all  the  railways,  so  far  as  I know,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  I have  been  going  over  the 
country  myself  for  twenty  years  as  a traveller, 

7718.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  there  cushions  in  the  third 
class  carriages? — No;  not  on  any  railway  in  ttc 
North.  I believe  that  this  policy  that  they  Pl'rs“ 
regarding  the  conveniences,  and  all  that,  prombn 
people  from  travelling.  Certainly  they  prohibit  many 
from  travelling  third  class.  They  don’t  pay  any  f- 
tention  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  in  the  tin 
class  carriages  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  any  ex  en • 
There  has  been  a slight  improvement  in  building  Ee" 
carriages,  and  they  are  rather  better  than  they  fferf 
ten  years  ago,  but  they  are  still  inferior. 

7719.  The  Chairman.—  Have  they  in  their  ne 

third  class  carriages  cushioned  the  seats  or  the  bao- 
— No,  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind.  . 

7720.  Mr.  Pim.— Are  the  second  class  earns, 
cushioned  ? — Yes ; they  are  about  the  same  desenp  ^ 
as  what  you  get  third  class  across  the  water  in  Eng ‘ 
or  Scotland.  Then  as  regards  tickets,  the  nex  = 
I wish  to  call  attention  to  is  as  to  both  return 
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■ 0le  tickets.  We  tliink,  as  an  association,  that  it  is 
slDf t0  prevent  us  from  breaking  journeys  at  the 
tfawt  towns  on  the  way.  With  both  the  return 
S-B  and  the  single  tickets,  we  are  obliged,  according 
i],s  laws  of  the  company,  to  continue  our  journey 
! the  to.™  on  the  ticket,  and  they  refuse  to  allow  ns 
break  our  journey  on  the  return,  where  we  have 
“turn  tickets.  We  think  it  would  be  no  i nj  ustice  to 
he  company  if  they  would  allow  us  to  break  our 
ioumey  at  towns  on  the  way,  we  having  paid  for  the 
i-ket  Then  the  fourth  point  I have  noted  is  as  to 
excess  luggage.  That  is  a question  which  has  caused 
very  great  dissatisfaction.  I believe  the  Railway 
Company  should  be  compelled  to  allow  much  more 
liberal  concessions  than  they  do  to  travellers  obliged 
to  carry  heavy  samples.  Keen  competition  and  the 
requirements  of  trade  at  present  render  it  necessary 
to  carry  a large  variety  in  certain  branches  of  trade. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  railway 
companies  to  come  to  some  satisfactory  arrangements 
on  this  matter,  but  with  small  results.  The  com- 
panies feel  themselves  so  secure  that  representations 
arc  constantly  met  with  refusals. 

7721.  The  Chairman. — What  kind  of  replies  do  you 
gCt  t— If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  read  to  you  a letter 
on  the  subject. 

7722.  This  is  confined  to  excess  luggage  ? — Yes ; 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1884,  the  secretary  of  our 
association  wrote  to  the  managers  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  as  follows  : — 

“Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  North  and  West  of 
Ireland  Commercial  Travellers’  Association,  we  beg  to 
submit  to  your  notice  the.  rates  charged  by  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company,  the  North  British  Railway  Company, 
and  the  Glasgow  and  South-western  Railway  Company, 
for  the  annual  tickets  granted  to  Commercial  Travellers  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  sample  luggage  over  each  entire 
system.  Allowance  being  made  for  the  usual  class  weight 
he  scale  for  excess  quantity  is,  for  1 cwt.  £3;  ,2  cwt.  £4; 
5 cwt.  £7 ; C cwt.  £8;  9cwt.  £11.  We  respectfully  submit 
hat  this  isa  reasonable  and  judicious  arrangement  of  a vexed 
picstion,  and  meets  the  wishes  of  commercial  men  generally 
and  we  very  earnestly  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  grant  a similar  concession  to  the  members  of  our 
association.” 

Then  the  reply  to  that  was  received  on  the  9th  of 
llarcli,  1885,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

“I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  communications  from  you  on 
subject  of  mode  of  charging  Commercial  Travellers’  luggage 
were  submitted  by  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Shaw  to  the  meeting 
of  Managers  here  on  Saturday,  and  after  considerable 
discussion  the  Managers  decided  that,  no  change  can  be 
made  in  the  present  arrangements.” 

7723.  Have  you  had  any  subsequent  correspondence 
on  the  subject'! — We  have  had  several  communica- 
tions. I have  here  a hook  containing  fourteen  annual 
reports  of  our  association.  In  nearly  every  one  of 
these  reports  reference  is  made  to  this  luggage  question, 
come  of  our  letters  and  the  replies  are  in  those 
reports.  If  you  will  allow  me  I will  put  it  in  your 
hands  (a  volume  of  reports  was  handed  in).  I will 
also  hand  in  the  last  report  we  have  made  (same 
handed  in). 

7724.  Mr.  Pim. — I see  that  this  last  letter  you 
Hou  r^YCame  ^rom  ^e  Irish  Railway  Clearing 

1725.  Then  it  was  a meeting  of  the  Managers  of 
an  the  different  lines  in  Ireland  1— Yes.  The  letter 
was  written  to  the  different  Managers  and  submitted 
m,  e Clearing  House,  and  that  was  their  reply. 

icse  reports  of  ours  show  that  we  have  year  after 
i r approached  the  Railway  Companies  with  some 
U®e®  0u^si0nally,  but  usually  refusals. 

-u 1 • ^le  Chairman. — The  reply  from  the  General 

the  whole  of  the  Railways  was  dated 
I'  C ’ Have  you  any  subsequent  correspon- 

k i . * lal ' — ^es-  In  our  report  for  1886,  there 
Sh-,V!i  Nrdated  the  20th  of  March,  1886,  to  Mr. 
7-9-  0 Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

1 - ' • r.  Barry. — Does  Mr.  Shaw  manage  the 


whole  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  1 — No  ; there  April  22,  is87. 
are  three  managers.  Mr 

7728.  Which  portion  does  Mr.  Shaw  manage? — Sherrnrdand 
The  northern  portion  from  Belfast  to  Cavan.  Then  Mr.  Robert 
•Mr.  Plews  manages  the  north-western  portion,  and  Garrett. 

Mr.  Cowan  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  portion  from 
Dublin  to  Portadown. 

7729.  The  Chairman.  — There  is  no  general 
Manager  over  the  three? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

There  is  a Secretary. 

7730.  Who  is  the  Secretary  ? — Mr.  Culverwell. 

He  is  supposed  to  he  the  ruling  spirit.  Our  letter  to 
Mr.  Shaw  on  the  20th  March,  1886,  was  this,  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  our  Association  : — 

“Dear  Sir, — I am  instructed  by  the  Committee  of  this 
Association  to  request  you  will  be  good  enough  to  cause  the 
special  Saturday  till  Monday  return  tickets  to  be  made 
available  by  any  train  on  either  Saturday  or  Monday.  At 
present  it  frequently  happens  that  Commercial  Travellers 
have  their  week's  work  finished  on  Saturday  morning,  but 
under  the  existing  arrangements  they  cannot  come  home  to 
their  families  by  the  early  train  at  the  specially  reduced 
fares.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  not  a few  instances  they 
prefer  submitting  to  the  discomforts  of  a third  class  carriage 
rather  than  endure  the  greater  misery  of  an  enforced  stay 
in  a distant  country  town.  If  you  kindly  grant  this  trifling 
privilege  the  matter  would  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  so 
far  from  there  being  any  loss  to  your  receipts  there  would 
really  be  a slight  increase.  Soliciting  the  favour  of  a 
reply,  &c.” 

Then,  the  reply  to  that  was  on  the  22nd  March,  1886, 
from  Mr.  Shaw  : — 

“ Dear  Sir,— I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  20th 
inst.,  and  in  reply  I beg  to  say  that  Saturday  to  Monday 
tickets,  granted  at  reduced  fares  are  issued  to  the  public 
without  distinction  as  applied  for,  and  I do  not  think  tlje 
companies  would  be  inclined  to  make  them  available  for  all 
trains  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  &c.” 

7731.  Mr.  Rim.-.— What  particular  train  do  they 
hind  you  to  travel  by  ? — The  last  two,  and  the  first 
on  Monday  morning. 

7732.  That  is  the  last  trains  on  Saturday? — Yes, 
and  the  first  on  Monday.  I have  a copy  of  their  time 
table  here.  Then  I say  that  these  requests  of  ours 
have  been  usually  refused,  and  no  company  has  adopted 
this  request,  with  the  exception  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western,  who  give  commercial  travellers, 
carrying  heavy  luggage,  a yearly  rate  for  carrying  their 
samples.  I think  it  is  about  £2  per  cwt.  per  annum 
the  Midland  Great  Western  charge  for  carrying  com- 
mercial travellers^  luggage,  over  and  above  the  usual 
240  lbs. 

7733.  The  Chairman. — Without  reference  to  the 

amount  of  the  excess? — Yes.  Up  to  10  cwt.  they 

charge  £2  per  annum  per  cwt.  That  is  the  Midland 
Great  Western. 

7734.  Mr.  Barry. — You  say  the  Scotch  rate  is  about 
£\  per  cwt.  ? — Yes,  and  then  so  far  as  commercial 
travellers  are  concerned,  I may  state  that  on  the  Scotch 
railways  they  have  yearly  tickets  on  the  three  leading 
systems.  I think  the  rate  is  about  from  £35  to  £40 
per  annum. 

7735.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  supply  us  with 
those  figures? — Yes. 

7736.  Perhaps  you  will  furnish  a scale  of  season 
tickets  for  commercial  travellers,  issued  by  the 
Caledonian,  the  North  British,  and  the  Glasgow  and 
South-western.  They  will  vary,  according  to  dis- 
tance?— The  habit  amongst  the  Scotch  railways,  I 
understand,  is  to  give  you  a ticket  over  their  own 
system.  You  are  supposed  to  travel  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  line,  living  in  a certain  ceutre. 

7737.  They  are  sure  to  have  a scale,  but,  perhaps 
you  will  get  that  scale  and  send  it  to  us  ? — I will  do 
so. 

7738.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  as  regards 
the  fares  that  are  charged  ?— Yes  ; we  consider  they 
are  too  dear.  It  costs  us  a great  deal  more  to  travel 
here  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  We  think  the 
fares  are  excessive  all  round. 
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7739.  What  is  the  first-class  fare  per  mile  ? — It  is 
about  2d.  a mile. 

7740.  And  the  second-class  ? — About  1 \d. 

7741.  And  the  third? — Of  course  that  is  Id.  and  a 
little  less  in  some  cases  than  Id. 

7742.  Is  it  in  any  case  more  ? — No,  I don’t  think  it 
is  more  in  any  case. 

7743.  Perhaps  you  will  also  send  us  the  scale  of 
fares? — Yes.  I will  do  so. 

7744.  (To  Mr.  Garrett). — Will  you  take  the  second 
part  of  this  first  question,  as  to  goods.  Have  you 
any  complaint  to  make  as  regards  the  rates  charged 
for  goods  ? — Yes.  I should  like  to  say  something  as 
to  them.  I will  not  occupy  your  time  with  regard  to 
the  first  question,  but  as  I have  dealt  with  it  in  my 
notes,  and  it  will  lead  up  to  the  question  of  goods, 
you  will  understand  my  evidence  better  if  I just  refer  to 
it.  Inthefirstplace,Tshouldlike  to  explain  that  though 
I am  here,  representing  the  commercial  travellers, 
most  of  my  evidence  would  point  more  to  a merchant 
living  in  Lisburn,  as  you  will  see  os  I proceed  with  my 
evidence.  The  Lisburn  people  agree  with  me  in  that 
evidence.  However,  they  were  unable  to  send  up  a 
deputation  from  the  Commissioners,  and  they  asked 
me  to  bring  orib  or  two  little  matters  before  you,  not 
officially,  but  as  a grievance  from  the  people  of  Lisburn, 
which  I will  proceed  to  do,  with  your  permission.  With 
regard  to  your  first  question — “ Are  facilities  affor  ed 
by  railways  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  your  personal  exper- 
ience enables  you  to  judge,  such  as  to  meet  the  reason- 
able requirements  Aof  traffic  (a)  for  passengers,  (5)  in 
goods.”  My  answer  is  most  decidedly  no.  First  as  to 
passengers,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  railway  companies 

district  generally  have  altogether  failed  to  give 


directors,  add  probably  one  or  two  more  traiiw^  " 
However,  I will  not  detain  you  with  that,  but  I if 
say  that  those  that  do  run  do  not  meet'  f °u<l 


. ™rts  oftlie  public  as  they  ought  to _do,  audLS? 

the 


on  the  Great  Northern  system.  For  'instS*'1*-' 
first  train  on  the  main  line  from  Belfast  oiilv  Jl 
far  as  Armagh.  That  is  the  7 o’clock  1- S 


The  commercial  ti  aveUers^and  the 


morning. 

public  generally,  are  thus  deprived  of'gettim.  j! 
Monaghan  until  11.4  a.m.,  Clones  11.40  a.m.  f.;. 
skea  12.48  p.m.,  and  Enniskillen  at  1.15  p.M  ’ na‘ 


the  necessary  facilities  which  the  growing  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people  demand,  - and  are  by  no  means 
comparable  with  either  English  or  Scotch  railways. 
First,  as  to  comfort.  Mr.  Sherrard  has  spoken  with 
regard  to  that.  I should  certainly  say  that  a third- 
class  carriage  on  the  Midland,  in  England,  is  almost 
equal  to  our  first-class  here.  Any  respectable  person 
can  travel  third-class  there.  In  fact  as  far  as  I have 
noticed,  and  I have  been  there  several  times,  the  great 
majority  of  the  travelling  community  travel  third- 
class.  Our  third-class  carriages  here  are  really  kept 
so  dirty  and  filthy  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
respectable  person  to  go  into  them,  and  I think  that 
the  railway  companies  in  this  part  of  the  country  have 
failed  altogether  in  carrying  out  even  their  own  by- 
laws. Mr.  Sherrard  has  referred  to  smoking.  Though 
I sometimes  indulge  in  that  little  luxury  ° myself, 3 1 
have  been,  in  one  or  two  instances,  obliged  to  object, 
for  the  sake  of  ladies  and  others,  even  in  second-class 
carriages,  and  to  venture  to  complain  to  a railway 
official,  I think, would  almost  be  tantamount  to  being  in- 
sulted. I think  that  Mr.  Sherrard,  and  those  who  have 
travelled  as  much  as  we  have,  would  bear  me  out  in 
that  respect.  That  they  make  by-laws,  and  yet  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  a dead  letter,  and  they  don’t  make 
any  effort  to  cany  them  out  The  third-class  carnages 
are  not  only  kept  filthy,  but  they  allow  passengers  • to 
bring  in  a class  of  luggage  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
on  any  English  or  Scotch  line.  I have  seen  them,- for  - 
instance,  taking  in  a basket  of  ducks  or  hens  on  a 
market  day,  and  one  day  I remember  seeing  a man 
take  in  a little  pig  in  a bag,  and  another  day  I saw  a 
man  take  in  a young  calf  in  a bag  in  a third-class 
carriage,  and  yet  the  people  are  bound  to  put  up  with 


l . .ii.,  aim  jemnisKiuen  at  i.15  p M < . 
the  second  train  leaving  Belfast  at  8.50  a.m.  instead^ 
at  9 o’clock,  as  heretofore  passengers  have  to  w > 
those  ten,  or  more  correctly  fifteen  minutes  at  Po!t 
adown  before  they  can  either  get  on  to’  \rm2 
or  Monaghan,  or  Clones.  When  you  reach  Clones 
at  11.40  a.m.,  you  have  to  wait  forty  minutes  for 
a train  to  Enniskillen,  fifty  minutes  for  a train  to 
Cavan,  and  two  hours  thirty-four  minutes  for  a train 
to  Bally  bay ; while  leaving  Enniskillen  by  first  trah 
in  the  morning  for  Belfast,  you  have  to  wait  for  one 
hour  and  seven  minutes  at  Clones,  and  by  second  train 
two  hours  and  five  minutes.  Then  there  are  one' or 
two  other  little  things  in  connexion  with  the  passen- 
gers that  I should  like  to  refer  to.  The  first  train 
from  Lisburn  to  Antrim  in  the  morning  at  9.6  due 
in  Antrim  at  9.58,  arrives  seven  minutes  late  for  the 
Northern  Counties  connexion  at  Antrim.  On  the 
Northern  Counties  it  is  due  at  Antrim  at  9.51,  so  that 
they  are  just  seven  minutes  late,  and  you  have  to  wait 
about  two  hours  for  the  next  train.  Thus  Lisburn 
Glenavy,  and  Grumlin,  a very  populous  district,  is  cut 
off  from  Ballymena  fairs  or  markets,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly get  into  them  till  11.56. 

7746.  There  is  a line  from  Belfast  to  Antrim  by 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  ? — Yes  ; hut  I am 
speaking  of  the  line  from  Lisburn  to  Antrim,  called 
the  Antrim  J unction.  That  is  supposed  to  meet  the 
other  system  at  Anti  im. 

7747.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  they  rim  to  the  same 
station  at  Antrim  ? — Yes,  the  one  goes  in  at  one 
side,  and  the  other  the  other.  Until  a short  time  age 
the  one  was  supposed  to  fit  in  with  the  other,  but  for 
some  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  these  are  the 
facts  as  they  are  now.  The  people  of  Lisburn  com- 
plain very  bitterly  of  it,  because  they  cannot  possibly 
get  to  Ballymena  except  through  Belfast,  and  going 
by  the  8.24  from  Lisburn  to  Belfast  in  the  morning, 
you  have  to  post  across,  and  except  you  have  a good 
horse  and  car  you  are  almost  sure  to  miss  the  train  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  not  only  inconvenient  but  very 
expensive,  and  you  have  to  start  very  early  in  the 
morning,  but  the  chances  are  you  would  miss  it. 

7748.  Mr.  Pim. — At  one  time  you  say  the  trains 
did  meet  at  proper  times'  at  Antrim  Junction?— 


it. 


. Were  there  any  complaints  made  at  the  time 

to  the  officials  ?— I do  not  think  there  were.  I,  saw 
that  with  my  own  eyes.  I made  no  complaint  myself, 
because  we  feel  that  to  make  complaints,  especially  to 
the  Great  Northern  people,  is  so  much  waste  paper, 
xou  may  write  them  a letter,  and  you  will 
probably  get  a post-card  saying  they  have  received 
your  letter,  and  that  is  all  you  .will  hear  of  it.  That 
is  my  experience  of  the  Great.Northern.  With  regard 
to  the  number  of  trains  I should  be  disposed  to  think 


7749.  Which  company  changed  the  running  of  the 
train? — I think  it  was  the  Northern  Counties,  for 
what  purpose  I cannot  tell  you.  They  have  made  it 
ten  minutes  earlier.  , Then  by  the  evening  train 
from  Antrim,  due  at  Lisburn  4.55,  bringing  passen- 
gers from  all  that  populous  district,  and  from 
the  Northern  Counties  line  those  who  wish  to 
cross  over  coming  to  all  towns  south  of  Porta- 
down,  have  only  the  chance  of  catching  the  train 
leaving  Belfast  at  4.40  which  is  also  due  in  Lisburn 
at  4.55.  The  Antrim., train  is  generally  . late.  The 
Belfast  train  is  supposed  to  wait  from  five  to  eight, 
and  sometimes  ten  minutes,  but  the  other  train  is 
invariably  late,  and  consequently  if  the  train  goes  on 
pass'engers  coming  from  that  district  are  debarred 
from  getting  on  to  any  town  south  of  Portadown  until 
the  midnight  mail,  because  the  five  o’clock  train  from 
Belfast  does  not  stop  at  Lisburn,  that  being  tbe  proper 
Dublin  train,  and  even  passengers  catching  the  4.55 
•have  to  go  in  a train  that  really  does  not  belong  to 
them.  They  have  to  go  up  either  to  Lurgan  or  Port" 
adown,  and  wait  for  the  ordinary  Dublin  train.  The 
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nblic  complain  very  bitterly. of  that,  and  I tliink  very  that  the  train  should  run  through  to  Clones.  Why  April 22,1m. 
Reasonably,  because  if  the  five  o'clock  train  wished  not  go  on  to  Cavan? — We  should  like  to  have  it  go  . —— 

to  have  a little  more  time  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  on  through  to  Cavan.  It  might  go,  because  it  is  the  Shermriaml 
them  to  allow  it  to  step  at  Lisburn  as  at  Lurgan.  same  system ; but  the  reason  we  select  Clones  is  be-  Mr.  Robert 
The  five  o’clock  from  Belfast  does  not  stop  at  Lisburn,  cause  Clones  is  a junction  station,  and  the  passengers  Garrett, 
but  they  both  stop  at  Lurgan.  If  it  did  passengers  going  from  Clones  can  go  either  east  or  west.  They  can 
f0'-  Dublin  or  passengers  south  of  Portadown  could  get  go  to  Enniskillen  or  Ballybay,  or  in  that  direction, 
on  by  that  train.  I would  like  to  say  one  more  word  It  might  go  to  Cavan,  of  course. 

^th  regard  to  the  passengers  and  then  I will  pass  to  7754.  At  Cavan  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland 
the  (foods.  The  Commissioners  of  Lisburn  think  that  systems  unite  1 — They  do. 

there  should  be  a station  between  Lisburn  and  Moira.  7755.  Is  there  much  through  traffic  from  one  to  the 
It  is  a distance  of  7 or  7 ^ miles  from  Lisburn  to  other? — Not  a great  deal  of  through  traffic.  Of  course 
Moira,  and  it  passes  through  a very  wealthy  and  there  is  through  traffic,  but  it  would  be  greatly  de- 
populous  district.  I do  not  know  any  district  more  veloped,  in  my  opinion,  if  a system  of  through  traffic 
so.  There  is  a little  place  called,  I think,  the  Maze  arrangements  from  the  West  to  the  North  of  Ireland 
platform,  a little  bit  above  Knockmore,  where  there  were  carried  out.  The  whole  of  the  West  is  cut  off 
is  a little  siding  that  they  allow  people  to  get  out  by  this  arrangement  that  has  been  in  operation  so 
at  for  Maze  Races — it  has  no  name — and  several  long  from  Belfast  and  the  northern  towns,  so  that 
deputations  have  gone  to  the  directors  asking  them  to  great  inconveniences  arise  to  business  people  travelling 
see  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  stop  one,  two,  or  in  that  direction. 

three  trains  in  the  day  there,  and  they  have  refused  7756.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Sherrard). — Do  you 
to  allow  it  practically.  think  that  further  amalgamations  of  these  railways 

7750.  Mr.  Barry.  — Is  there  a station  at  Knockmore  would  conduce  to  the  public  interest  ? — I was  going 

junction? — No.  to  express  my  opinion  that  we  should  have  the  rail- 

7751.  Mr.  Pim. — It  is  very  close  to  Lisburn  ? — It  ways  under  one  board  of  control. 

is.  That  is  where  the  pointsman  stands  at  Knock-  7757.,  The  whole  railway  system? — T believe  it 
more  junction.  It  is  probably  two  and  a half  miles  would  be  better  if  the  railway  systems  of  Ireland  were 
further  up  where  this  Maze  platform  is.  either  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  or  were 

7752.  The  Chairman. — It  is  simply  put  in  to  show  under  one  board  of  control; 

the  junction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a station  at  7758.  Mr.  'Pim. — Do  the  trains  on  the  portion  of 
the  junction? — No.  It  is  just  at  the  ci’ossing.  That  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s  line  that  lies 
is  where  all  the  points  are  managed  from,  I think.  I between  Clones  and  Cavan  meet  the  Midland  trains 
will  now  pass  on  to  the  goods.  at  Cavan,  or  is  there  a long'  detention  there  ? — They 

Mr.  Sherrard. — Will  you  allow  me  here  to  read  the  are  rather  better  now,  and  there  has  been  an  im- 
correspondence  we  had  with  the  company  in  eonnec-  provement  lately,  but . it  is  not  very  well  arranged, 
tion  with  these  trains  Mr.  Garrett  has  been  referring  The  train  arriving  at  one  o’clock  is  in  time  for  the 
to?  This  is  from  the  secretary  of  our  association,  Midland  Great  Western  at  1.20. 
elated  2nd  of  April,  1887,  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  7759.  Have  you  to  change  carriages  at  Cavan? — 

Shaw,  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com-  Yes,  and  at  Clones. , 

pany,  Belfast ; — “ Dear  Sir, — I am  instructed  by  the  7760.  You  first  change  carriages  at  Clones,  and 
committee  of  the  North  and  West  of  Ireland  Commer-  then  at  Cavan? — Yes. 

rial  Travellers’  Association  to  request  you  will  be  good  7761;  With  regard  to  the  Saturday  to  Monday 
enough  to  grant  the  following  facilities  for  travelling  tickets,  what  is  the  reduction  in  the  price? — They 
on  your  line: — First,  that  the  7 a.m.  train  be  run  charge  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  addition  to  the 
through  to  Clones.”  That  is  the  train  we  have  been  single  fare. 

complaining  of.  Then,  “ second,  that  the  8.50  a.m.  7762.  It  is  not  a double  journey  for  a single  fare, 
train  be  altered  to  9 or  9.5  a.m.”  The  reason  we  ask  but  it  is  less  than  an  ordinary  return  ticket  ? — It  is. 
this  alteration  is  because  a number  of  people  live  at  7763.  You  said  that  the  management  of  the  Bel- 
Hollywood,  and  they  cannot  catch  that  train  unless  fast  and  County  Down  was  much  more  satisfactory 
they  start  at  7.30,  and  wait  an  hour  in  Belfast,  and  than  the  management  of  either  the  Great  Northern  or 
this  8.50  train  remains  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at  the  Northern  Counties? — The  train  service  and  the  feres. 

Portadown  station,  and  in  the  time-tables  you  will  7764.  Was  not  the  County  Down  Railway  at  one 
| observe  they  occupy  more  time  by  that  train  than  by  time  in  a very  depressed  condition — about  ten  or 
the  others,  so  that  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  twelve  years  ago? — Yes,  almost  in  a state  of  insol- 
not  start  at  9 o’clock;  as  they  did  before,  instead  of  vency,  and  the  reason  I called  attention  to  that  fact. 

8-50,  which  would  be  a convenience.  Then,  “ third,  especially  was  because  the  present  management  has 
that  a train  be  run  from  Clones  to  Belfast  at  4 improved  the  train  sex-vice  and  reduced  the  fares  since 
0 clock,  or  4.30  p.m.  Respecting-  the  second  that  time,  and  the  traffic  has  progressed  most  satis- 
paragraph,  permit  me  to  say  that  passengers  factorily.  The  dividend  has  got  up  from  a state  , of 
travelling  on  the  Coxxnty  Down  line  by  the  train  insolvency  to  five  or  six  per  cent, 
which  is  due  here  at  8.40  a.’rn.  cannot  ordinarily  7765.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Sherrard). — Do  you 

arrive  at  the  Great  Northern  terminus  in  time  for  the  attribute  that  to  the  lowering  of  the  fai-es? — I attri- 
8 50  train,  and  they  are  therefore,  obliged,  at  much  bute  it  to  the  improved  management,  the  better  train 
^convenience,  to  travel  by  the  earlier  train.  At  service,  and  the  low  fares,  inducing  people  to  travel 
Portadown  there  is  a wearisome  detention  of  fifteen  more  frequently  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  I 
to  twenty  minutes,  which  could  be  avoided  by  such  a I believe  that  our  railway  fares  in  Ireland  prohibit 
e ay  in  starting  the  traiix  as  would  be  of  great  ad  van-  people  from  travelling.  They  are  prohibitive  to  a 
rage  to  the  passengers  referred  to.”  Then  the  reply  large  extent. 

w that  is  on  the  7th  of  April,  from  Mr.  Shaw,  the  7766.  You  think  they  are  too  high  in  the  interests 
manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  “ Dear  of  the  companies  %— I do,  and  in  the  interests' of  the 
bir,— r yesterday  brought  before  the  directors  the  public,  and  I believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  Great 
subject  of  your  letter  to  me,  dated  the  2nd  inst,,  and  Northern  if  they  had  their  fares  reduced.  I gave  you 
am  desired  to  point  out  to  you  that  in  framing  or  the  instance  of  the  County  Down  Railway  to  show 
iteruig  the  company’s  time-tables  a great  number  of  that  low  fares  and  better  train  service  has  improved 

rests  have  to  be  considered,  and  in  view  of  these  the  condition  of  the  railways. 

Jr  ,llrect°rs  regret  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  make  Mr.  Garrett.— Seven  years  ago  the  shares  were  £16, 
ne  alterations  suggested.”  ' and  now,  I think,  they  are  above  par. 

Go-3.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Sherrard).— You  suggest  7767.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Garrett).— What 

L 
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are  the  shares  ?— £50  shares.  Inside  seven  years  I 
was  offered  them  at  ,£16. 

7768.  And  now  they  are  £50 ? — Yes.  I think  they 
arc  a little  over  par.  Then  under  the  heading  of 
“goods,”  I answer  your  query  by  saying  that  if  rail- 
way companies  are  granted  public  privileges  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  good  they  may  accomplish,  and  if 
they  fail  to  render  that  benefit  to  the  community, 
then  we  have  a just  ground  of  complaint.  Under  this 
head  I would  say,  that  the  goods  department  has 
utterly  failed  to  accomplish  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  managed  with  but  one  ob- 
ject, viz.,  to  have  as  much  freight  as  they  can  extort 
where  goods  are  bound  to  be  carried  over  their  line, 
and  very  moderate  freight  where  you  are  within  cart- 
ing distances.  That  would  be  my  first  reply  to  that 
query,  and  then  I will  go  on  to  give  you  instances. 
This  is  the  important  point  that  I want  to  bring  be- 
fore you,  so  far  a3  I am  personally  concerned,  and  the 
Lisburn  people  are  concerned,  and  I should  like  to 
say  that  since  I went  to  Lisburn  three  mills  have  been 
actually  starved  out  owing  to  what  I should  term  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Great  Northern  Company,  and 
I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  firm  to  which  I be- 
long, Messrs.  Robert  Garrett  and  Company,  could  not 
have  existed  only  that  our  mill  is  built  on  the  edge 
of  the  Lagan,  which  I shall  refer  to  later  on.  "We 
can  compete  there  very  favourably,  and  can  bring  in 
.our  goods  in  spite  of  the  railway  company,  and  send 
out  our  goods  in  some  instances  at  very  much  lower 
rates. 

7769.  Mr.  Pirn. — Were  the  mills  that  have  been 
closed  flour  or  flax  mills  ? — Both  flour  and  corn  mills. 

7770.  What  do  you  mean  by  a corn  mill? — An 
Indian  corn  mill.  Most  of  the  flour  mills  now-a-days 
grind  both  wheat  and  corn.  The  freight  from  Bel- 
fast to  Portadown,  a distance  of  25  miles,  for  meal 
is  3s.  6 d.  per  ton ; from  Lisburn  to  Portadown, 
17f  miles,  3s.  Gd.  per  ton.  I am  comparing  the 
shorter  with  the  greater  distance.  Then  Belfast 
to  Armagh,  35|  miles,  5s.  per  ton;  Lisburn  to 
Armagh,  28  miles,  4s.  9 d.  per  ton,  and  until  a few 
weeks  ago  we  were  actually  3 d.  higher.  Latterly 
within  these  last  few  weeks  they  have  advanced  the 
freights  not  only  to  Armagh  but  a great  many  other 
places,  and  while  advancing  the  freight  from  Belfast 
to  Armagh  they  forgot  Lisburn,  and  consequently  that 
brings  us  3d.  less  than  Belfast;  but  for  the  last  seven 
years  we  have  been  actually  3 d.  from  Lisburn  to 
Armagh  higher  than  from  Belfast.  Again,  from  Bel- 
fast to  Monaghan,  52  miles,  17s.  Gd.  per  ton ; Lisburn 
to  Monaghan,  44 j miles,  7s.  Gd.  per  ton;  Belfast  to 
Dungannon,  40  miles,  5s.  3d.  per  ton ; Lisburn  to 
Dungannon,  32J  miles,  5s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  3d.  more 
than  from  Belfast.  Then,  again,  we  had  a rate  for 
some  years  from  Lisburn  to  Ballymena  the  through 
rate  being  6s.  per  ton,  but  4s.  6d.  per  ton  by  booking 
to  Antrim,  and  re-booking  to  Ballymena ; the  pro- 
portions being,  Great  Northern  Railway,  a distance  of 
20j-  miles,  3s.,  and  Northern  Counties  Railway,  a dis- 
tance of  1 1 miles,  Is.  6d.  About  six  months  ago 
the  rate  from  Antrim  to  Ballymena  was  changed  from 
Is.  6d.  to  3s.  making  it  6s. 

7771.  The  Chairman. — In  point  of  fact  your  goods 
going  from  Lisburn  to  Ballymena  were  charged  twice, 
that  is  from  Lisburn  to  Antrim,  and  then  re-invoiced 
from  Antrim  to  Ballymena  ? — Yes ; we  had  to  book 
to  Antrim  and  re-book  to  Ballymena. 

7772.  Then  in  each  case  it  was  3s.  ?— 3s.  to  Antrim 
and  Is.  6d.  on.  Now  the  latter  is  withdrawn,  and 
they  have  put  on  100  per  cent,  and  made  it  3s.,  which 
has  cut  us  out  of  Ballymena  altogether. 

7773.  It  is  now  6s.  through,  but  each  portion  is 
3s.? — Exactly  so.  I think  now  they  charge  5s.  9d.  The 
.ast  goods  we  sent  they  charged  6s.  for.  I did  not 
know  of  this  new  regulation,  and  our  customers  re- 
fused to  pay  it,  and  they  made  a concession,  and  made 
the  through  rate  5s.  9cf. 


7774.  Does  5s.  Gd.  keep  you  out  of  Ballymena 
ket  ? — Certainly.  There  is  still  100  per  cent  n on 
per  cent,  added  to  it. 

7775.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  charge  from  Belf 

to  Ballymena? — 4s.  Gd.,  and  that  would  be  a mil  » 
of  21  j and  111-.  “uea8e 

7776.  That  is  less  than  the  two  rates  from  Lisburn 

to  Antrim,  and  Antrim  to  Ballymena  ? Yes. 

7777.  The  through  rate  from  Belfast  to  Ballymena 
by  the  Northern  Counties  is  4s.  Gd.,  and  from  Lisburn 
to  Ballymena  is  5s.  Gd.  ?— YeSs ; and  it  is  a consider, 
ably  less  distance. 

7778.  Did  not  you  say  from  Lisburn  to  Antrim 
was  20J  miles  ? — Yes  : and  from  Belfast  to  Antrim 


7779.  Then  the  difference  of  Is.  3 d.  between  the 
rate  from  Belfast  to  Ballymena,  arid  from  Lisburn  to 
Ballymena,  keeps  you  out  of  the  Ballymena  markets! 
—Altogether.  W e have  not  attempted  to  go  to  Bally, 
mena  ever  since  that  rate  was  withdrawn.  Meal  is  a 
thing  that  in  the  carriage  a matter  of  Gd.  a ton  may- 
mean  more  than  your  profit  sometimes.  Again  there 
is  a freight  from  Derry  to  Belfast  for  corn  of  6s.  a ton. 
I think  that  applies  to  twenty-ton  lots,  and  upwards! 
From  Derry  to  Lisburn  it  is  11s.  8 d. 

7780.  Is  that  passing  over  the  Northern  Counties! 
— No ; they  have  their  own  system  by  Oma»h.  A 
short  time  ago  there  was  a regular  dearth  of  corn  in 
Belfast,  and  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  buying 
corn  in  Deny,  and  we  were  in  a -great  hurry  about  it 
I went  down  to  see  Mr.  Shaw  myself,  and  I showed 
him  that  they  were  carrying  corn  to  Belfast  for  6j. 
and  I said  “ you  do  not  mean  to  be  so  absurd  as  to 
charge  us  11s.  Sd.  to  Lisburn;”  whereupon  he  gave 
us  permission  to  bring  com  to  Lisburn. for  8s.,  butte 
was  very  particular  in  saying  it  was  a special  rate, 
He  said  “ You  must  distinctly  understand  that  this 
is  a special  rate.”  I replied  by  saying  I was  sorry  I 
could  not  thank  him,  because  whether  he  liked  it  or 
not,  we  could  bring  the  corn  to  Belfast,  and  then 
bring  it  to  Lisburn,  and  have  it  less  by  3d.  on  his 
own  railway. 

7781.  The  Chairman. — You  mean  to  pass  Lisburn, 
and  bring  it  back  again? — Yes.  He  said  he  would 
not  do  more  than  he  had  said,  and  I said  I was  sorry. 
We  wanted  that  corn  badly,  and  consequentlywehf.il 
to  abide  the  results,  and  get  them  to  stop  it  at  Lisburn 
and  pay  the  8s.  freight,  but  had  it  not  been  that  we 
wanted  the  corn  I should  have  sent  it  on  to  Belfast 
and  re-booked  it,  which  would  have  kept  it  two  (lays, 
and  then  brought  it  back. 

7782.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  the  rate  from  Derry  to  Belfast 
by  the  Northern  Counties  the  same,  6s.  ? — 7es. 

7783.  Why  has  that  freight  been  put  so  low— is 
it  competition  by  the  sea,  because  it  is  below  the  aver- 
age?— I think  the  railway  managers  must  have 
thought  it  was  to  meet  a competition  by  the  sea,  but 
I do  not  think  there  was  any  cause  for  thinking 
there  would  be  competition,  because  if  there  was  no 
corn  in  Belfast,  and  a cargo  of  corn  went  into  Derry, 
I think  it  much  more  likely  they  would  take  a little 
schooner  of  400  or  500  tons,  and  bring  her  round,  and 
distribute  it  to  the  people  there.  There  are  a great 
many  difficulties  which  arise  by  railway,  in  hiring 
sacks,  and  so  on,  and  I dare  say  they  struck  that 
rate  to  guard  against  the  water1.  I have  known  ot 
corn  coming  round  in  one  or  two  instances. 

7784.  The  Chairmcm. — There  is  not  a general  trade 
in  corn  passing  between  Derry  and  Belfast? — i u 
is  most  exceptional.  That  occurred  two  years  as0' 
and  I do  not  remember  it  haying  occurred  since. 

7785.  Mr.  Pim.— Do  you  know  the  distance  from 
Belfast  to  Derry  by  the  ■ Northern  Counties  ?■— It  m 
94-i-  by  the.Nortliern  Counties,  and  101  via  the  Grea 
Northern— a difference  of.seven  miles. 

7786.  Mr.  Barry. — You  have  a canal,  have  not-  you, 
close  to  your  mills  ?— We  have. 
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„07  And  therefore  there  is  competition  with  the 
il  between  Belfast  and  Lisbm-n  ?— Yes. 

Co  At  what  rate  can  yon  carry. your  com  from 
Xl'to  Lisburn  by  cuudl-We  can  dry  it  at  Is. 
.ton  less  than  by  railway.  ■ . ' 

7789  Tbe  Chairman. — By  public  earners  1— Yes. 

7700  Not  hiring  your  own  boats ?— No-  We  can 
from  Lisburn  to  Monaghan  at  33^  per  cent. 
Zmer  than  we  can  carry  it  by  railway.  _ • 

L77P91  filr.  Barry. — How  long  does  it  take?— It 
Jes  three  days.  We  loaded  a lighter  yesterday.  We 

Id  carry  on  a nice  business  by  the  canal  if  we  were 
any  facilities  from  the  Government  officials, 
but  I am  sorry  to  say  they  do  not  shape  themselves  to 

^rW.  Pim. — Are  you  now  speaking  of  the 
Ulster  Canal  ?— Yes.  If  during  this  time  they  had 
held  out  and  shaped  themselves  for  giving  facili- 
ties for  carrying,  we  might  have  made  the  thmg  pay 
Ion"  ago.  They  let  the  water  run  through  the  banks, 
and  the  canal  got  out  of  order.  I,  myself,  offered 
some  time  ago  to  take  a store  from  them  at  Mon- 
wkan  and  it  would  not  only  have  been  the  rent 
that  would  have  been  paid  for  the  future,  but  it 
would  have  been  nearly  £300  by  the  freight,  because 
they  would  have  benefited  by  the  stuff  we  sent  up, 
but  they  seemed  a little  reluctant  about  making  any 
uew  en"agement,  owing  to  the  probability  of  having 
to  hand  it  over  to  a new  company  at  a very  early 

' 7793.  Mr.  Barry. — That  was  reasonable  in  itself  ? 
_It  was  in  one  way,  but  I offered  to  take  it  by  the 
week,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  having  to 
hand  it  over  to  a new  company  for  a considerable  time ; 
and  if  it  was  handed  over  to-morrow  it  would  be  twelve 
months  before  they  could  work  it.  At  the  present 
moment  what  works  against  us  is,  that  we  have  only 
waterway,  for  forty-two  to  forty-four  tons. 

7794.  The  Chairman. — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
"new  company”?— There  has  been  anew  company 
formed ; I think  they  are  the  owners  of  the  Lagan, 
portion  of  it,  and  then  the  other  portion  from  Lough  ' 
Neagh  up  to  Clones  and  on  to  Enniskillen  has.  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  sometime.  There 
was  a new  company  formed,  and  this  company  offered 
to  take  it  over.  They  were  going  to  borrow  so  much 
money  from  the  Government,  and  they  offered  to  work 
it.  That  would  have  been  passed  before  now,  only 
last  year  it  came  before  the  House,  and  it  was  blocked, 
probably  in  the  interest  of  the  railway.  I was  going  to 
say  a word  with  reference  to  the  differential  rates. 
Reductions  at  competing  points  must  be  made  up  by 
charging  excessive  rates  on  non-competing  points.  The 
news  I have  on  that  point  are  simply  these,  that  I am 
quite  prepared  to  admit,  that  at  certain  competing 
points  a railway  company  are  sometimes  bound  to 
give  special  rates. 

7795.  What  do  you  mean  by  competing  points  ? — 
Such  as  from  Belfast  to  Clones,  and  Dundalk  to 
Clones.  We  have  to  compete  against  Sligo  there. 

7796.  That  is  in  the  same  company’s  hands? — It  is, 
but  still  each  manager  seems  to  carry  on  his  business 
as  if  the  company  did  not  belong  to  the  same  parties, 
as  far  as  I can  see. 

7797.  Mr  .Barry. — Do  the  managers  of  the  same 
Company  compete  with  each  other  ? — I think  so. 

Mr.  Sherrard. — There  are  three  traffic  managers  on 
the  Great  Northern  system,  of  350  miles  in  lengtl*, 
three  sets  of  officials,  and  one  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Garrett. — To  show  you  how  the  thing  works 
with  the  three  managers,  1 may- say  that  until  a very 
short  time  ago  the  freight  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen 
was  something  like  10s.  8 d.  or  11s.  ; while  from 
Lisburn  to  Enniskillen  -it  was  16s.  I not  only  wrote 
to  Mr.  Shaw  several  times,  to  which  I got  no  reply, 
but  I went  down  personally  to  him  and  saw  him  in  his 
own  office.  I brought  the  matter  before  him,  and  laid 
it  as  clearly  as  I could  before  him,  and  he  would  do 
— ~ t]iere  for  a considerable  time,  but 


during  my  travelling  days  I had  formed  a very  fair  April  33,  1887. 
connexion  in  Enniskillen,  and  I was  particularly  w~o 
anxious  to  get  there,  and  I went  up  there  one  day  sherrard  and 
especially  to  see  Mr.  Plews,  whom  I look  upon  as  a Mr.  Robert 
very  courteous  gentleman,  -and  who  is  willing  to  do  Garrett, 
anything  he  can,  but  his  power  is  not  very  great.  He 
said  the  thing  was  absurd,  and  if  I could  sell  anything 
in  Enniskillen  I might  count  on  the  freight  from  Lis- 
burn not  being  higher  than  from  Belfast,  and  he 
would  see  Mr.  Shaw  in  a few  days  and  would  try  if 
anything  could  be  done. 

7798.  The  Chairman. — Mr.  Plews  is  the.  district 
manager  ? — Yes,  for  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
line.  He  did  see  Mr.  Shaw,  and  I think  they  made  a 
difference  of  something  like  2d.  in  favour  of  Lisburn, 
whicl).  I was  thankful  for,  so  far  as  it  showed  me  that 
Mr.  Plews  was  anxious  to  entertain  the  claim  and  to 
try  and  please  us  in  some  way.  I was  satisfied  that 
he  took  the  trouble  with  it,  but  the  other  man  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

7799.  Barry. — Was  it  2c7.  less  than  Belfast? — Yes, 

1 think  it  was  about  that. 

7800.  The  Chairman. — What  was  it  previously  ? — 

It  was  as  11s.  8(7.  is  to  16s.  8 d.,  or  something  like 
that.  The  idea  I have  formed  with  regard  to  these 
rates  at  competing  points  is,  that  where  any  competi- 
tion comes  in,  a railway  company  are  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  giving  a very  low  rate,  to  compete  with  some 
other  company,  but  then  I feel  that  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  put  on  at  non-competing  points  because  that 
company  always  pays  the  same  dividend.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  are  paying  4£ 
per  cent,  or  5 per  cent,  dividend,  if  they  find  they 
have  to  reduce  their  rates  20  per  cent,  at  some  given 
point  where  they  have  a quantity  of  goods  going  from, 

I think  that  would  be  a reasonable  thing  to  put  be- 
fore the  shareholders  at  the  next  meeting,  and  ,to  say 
that  they  had  been  obliged  to  meet  the  competition, 
and  therefore  they  would  pay  a proportionately  less 
dividend  ; but  they  always  pay  the  same  or  about  the 
same,  and  consequently  we  are  satisfied  this  difference 
is  made  up  from  non-competing  points.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  no  matter  what  accidents  occur,  or  what 
happens  on  the  Great  Northern,  that  they  are  always 
able  to  do  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  I think  after 
that  very  great  accident  at  Portadown  they  made  a 
difference  of'a  quarter  per  cent,  or  half  per  cent,  on  the 
dividend  that  , year,  but  since  that  they  have  been 
raising  the  freights  at  every  possible  place  they  could 
do  it.  1 could  mention  many  instances,  and  I think 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  look  for  lower  rates  at  the 
present  moment. 

7801.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as 
to  rates  or  freights  for  similar  distances  on  English 
lines,  as  compared  with  these  rates  ? — I am  sorry  that 
I have  not. 

7802.  You  say  that  the  rate  from  Belfast  to  Porta- 
down, and  from  Lisburn  to  Portadown  is  alike? — 

Yes. 

7803.  Then  again  from  Belfast  to  Armagh  is  only 
3 d.  higher  than  Lisbm-n  to  Armagh  ?— Yes. 

7804.  What  competition  was  there  for  the  traffic 
from  Belfast  to  Portadown,  that  induces  them  to  keep 
down  the  Portadown  rate  as  compared  with  the  Lis- 
burn rate?— There  is  water  into  Portadown,  vand  both 
compete  with  Newry  there. 

7805.  Is  it  the  same  at  Armagh? — No,  it  is  inland. 

There  is  nothing  there.  That  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  inconsistent  at  Portadown.  They  should  be  giving 
Lisburn  the  preference  because  our  mill  is  built  on 
the  Lagan,  and  we  could  send  by  water,  and  favour- 
ably compete  with  them.  In  fact  we  could  send  into 
Portadown  at  the  present  moment  by  water  for  2s.  3d. 
per  tori  as  against  3s.  6d.  ^ ' 

7806.  Do  you  make  much  use  of  the  Lagan  ( anal  ? — 

Until  very  recently  we  have  not.  Finding  that  wilting 
was  no  use,  and  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  getting 
anything  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
we  have  of  late  turned  our  attention  to  am  what  we 
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April  22, 1887.  can  do,  and  consequently  we  Lave  adopted  tbe  water, 
— and  I hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  cany  in  to  a suc- 
Shcrrard  ant  oessful  issue.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  been 
Mr.  Robert  able  to  send  to  Monaghan  at  33£  per  cent,  under  rail- 

Garrett.  way  rates ; we  can  send  to  Clones  at  about  35  per 

cent  under  railway  ra  tes,  and  to  Portadown  we  can  send 
by  water  for  2s.  3d,  as'  against  3s.  6d.,  and  we  have 
done  it.  We  arrange  that,  by  arranging  with  the 
public  carriers  to  give  them  the  two  freights,  namely, 
to  carry  our  corn  from  Belfast,  and  to  load  them  and 
send  them  on.  We  engage  to  give  them  the  double 
load  in  that  case,  and  consequently  the  upper  portion 
is  2s.  3d  We  have  also  sent  a lighter  to  Lurgan,  and 
we  find  that  we  can  land  it  at  a place  called  the  Gut, 
at  the  side  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  can  cart  it  for  a mile 
and  a quarter,  and  so  have  it  delivered  to  the  customer 
in  Lurgan  at  about  6d  a ton  cheaper  than  sending  it 
by  railway.  However,  they  admit  the  principle  to 
Lurgan  that  we  have  a right  to  something.  They 
only  charge  3s.  to  Lurgan  from  Lisburn,  although 
they  charge  3s.  6d.  from  Belfast,  and  again  they  make 
some  few  pence  of  concession  to  Clones  though  not  to 
Armagh.  Then  I was  going  to  say  a word  or  two 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  goods  carried.  They  seem 
not  to  take  into  account  anything  with  reference  to 
the  cost  of  the  stuff.  For  flour,  for  instance,  at  the 
present  day  they  will  charge  you  the  same  rate,  if  not 
higher  than  they  would  have  done  fourteen  years  atro, 
when  it  was  nearly  double  its  value.  I think  that"  a 
public  carrying  company  should  carry  goods  having 
some  relation  to  the  value  of  the  stuff  they  carry.  For 
instance  take  the  case  of  a ton  of  stuff  that  costs  .£18 
and  it  gets  wet,  the  claim  is  greater  than  if  it  costs 
£10,  and  I am  sure  in  my  recollection  you  could  buy 
as  good  flour  at  £10  now  as  you  would  have  done 
inside  ten  years  ago  at  £17  or  £18,  and  consequently 
I think  that  not  only  should  they  not  advance  the 
freight,  but  I think  they  should  put  it  down,  and  I 
think  that  would  be  one  of  the  great  reasons  why. 
•Corn  in  the  memory  of  man  has  never  been  so  low, 
and  meal  too,  and  yet  they  are  advancing  the  freight. 
The  present  price  of  meal  is  five  guineas,  and  ten  years 
ago  I think  it  was  probably  £7  or  £8. 

7807.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  competition 
to  contend  with  from  abroad  ? — Not  as  regards  meal. 
That  does  not  come  in.  Millers  in  Liverpool  attempted 
it  in  one  instance,  and  they  ground  meal  there,  and 
sent  it  in,  but  it  was  rather  a failure,  and  I think  they 
have  not  repeated  it.  They  are  sending  meal  into 
Galway  from  Liverpool.  They  can  do  it  by  boat,  and 
compete  up  there  very  favoiu-ably. 

7808.  Is  it  English  ground  meal  1— I understand 
there  are  some  millers  in  Liverpool  grinding  meal  at 
the  present  moment,  and  sending  it  in  to  some  of  the 
southern  ports,  Galway  or  Sligo. 

7809.  I meant  meal  from  foreign  countries? — We 
do  not  feel  that.  I dare  say  some  other  ports  miriit 
feel  that,  but  we  do  not.  Then  I see  you  ask  for 
suggestions,  and  I do  not  know  whether  I mi<dit 
venture  to  make  a suggestion  or  not. 

(810.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  suggestion? 
—I  should  say  that  at  one  time  I thought  the  only 
hope  of  getting  the  railways  properly  managed  in  this 
country  was  for  the  Government  to  buy  them  up,  but 
I may  say  I have  changed  my  mind  considerably  of  late 
on  thatpoint,  andlarn  afraid  it  would  be  a case  of  out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

7811.  Do  you  tliink  that  a closer  connexion  or 
amalgamation  between  the  various  companies  would 
tend  to  a better  working  ? — I tliink  it  would  be  a great 
matter  if  you  were  satisfied  that  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  managers  were  willing  to  meet  the  requre- 
ments  of  the  public,  I think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing,  but  I think  it  would  be  very  dangerous  in  some 
other  respects.  In  some  instances,  where  they  found 
they  had  the  traflic  entirely  in  their  own  hands  I 
think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public.  ’ 

7812.  Supposing  a general  amalgamation  took 
place  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  Government 


supervision  ? I think  so.  I think  if  you  I,ad  nnf ., 
control  it  would  be  perfectly  ruinous,  and  tw\i 
Great  Northern  would  be  perfectly  unbearable  n 
is  my  opinion.  ' 

7813.  Would  a certain  amount  of  supervision 
the  part  of  the -Government  meet  your  difficult!  ,°n 
The  idea  I have  formed  is  this.  that.  +i,„  — i.  ^ ~~ 


have  the  rates  fixed,  both  for  passengers  and  for  J , 
is  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  otherwise  to  have  ah  l’ 
way  Commission  such  as  they  have  in  some  of? 
American  States,  appointed,  with  full  power  to  im ■ 
tigate  and  to  arrange  terminal  charges,  and  am? 
rates  for  the  entire  line.  I think  we  have  a grievam* 
because,  at  the  present  time,  although  there°is  a Rajj’ 
way  Commission  in  existence,  we  cannot  approS 
them.  They  are  simply  out  of  our  reach  altogether 

7814.  Why?— Because  there  is  no  one  individual 
firm  who  would  take  the  responsibility  of  brinringthe 
Railway  Commissioners  over  here.  It  would  probablv 
mean  that  it  would  cost  them  £400  or  £500;  and  a 
railway  manager  and  officials  have  an  opportunity  0f 
bringing  a class  of  evidence  before  a Commission  that 
an  outsider  cannot  possibly  do. 

7815.  Assuming  there  was  a permanent  Govern- 
ment Board  to  take  certain  supervision,  to  be  defined  hy 
Act  of  Parliament,  sitting  in  Ireland  ? -I  should  highly  - 
approve  of  thafr-a  Board,  in  the  shape  of  a RaiW 
Commission,  that  poor  or  rich  could  approach,  and 
which  would  sit  in  acentral  town  at  intervals,  and  then 
anyone  could  approach  them,  and  tell  their  story,  or 
write  to  them,  and  have  an  explanation  at  once.'  I 
think  they  should  have  control  in  some  way  over  the 
railway  companies,  if  not  entire  control.  I should  say 
that  they  should  make  recommendations,  and  if  they 
found  the  railway  companies  unwilling  to  accedeto  those 
recommendations, then  that  there  should  be  nothin"  for 
it  but  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 

7816.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  to 
us  upon  the  second  question  ? — I was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  I think  it  would  be  a very  proper  thing,  if  it 
was  possible,  to  have  some  official  appointed,  probably 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
travel  over  this  system. 

7817.  That  is  a matter  of  detail  that  I think  we 
need  hardly  go  into  at  this  stage  ? — I think  it  would 
be  a certain  protection,  so  that  they  might  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  calling  at- 
tention to  the  by-laws  not  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Sherrard — Perhaps  I might  be  allowed  to  say 
with  regard  to  this  question  of  amalgamation  that  we 
had  great  hopes  in  the  North  of  Ireland  at  the  time  the 
Irish  North  Western  and  the  Great  Northern  were 
amalgamated  that  we  should  have  had  considerable 
improvement  in  rates,  and  reduction  in  fares,  and 
so  on,  and  that  the  extra  expenses  of  the  company 
would  be  done  away  with,  but  that  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  three  managers  have  been  maintained,  as 
they  were  before  the  companies  were  amalgamated. 

7818.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Sherrard). — Has  there  been 
any  improvement  in  the  train  service? — There  has 
been  some  improvement,  because  the  direction  of  some 
parts  of  the  line  at  competing  points  has  been  im- 
proved such  as  at  Omagh  and  Clones. 

1819.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  carriages? — Yes,  there  has  been  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  carriages. 
They  are  better  now  than  before  the  amalgamation 
took  place,  especially  on  the  North  Western  Section. 
7820.  Aie  not  the  rails  in  better  condition  ? — Yea 


7821.  Has  not  the  speed  of  a good  many  of  the 
trains  been  improved  ? — With  the  exception  of  the 
limited  mail  trains  I do  not  think  the  speed  has  been 
much  improved.  The  ordinary  trains  are  very  similar 
to  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

7822.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Garrett). — Have  you 
anything  to  remark  upon  the  third  question  ? — With 
reference  to  the  third  question,  I understand  that  our 
Lisburn  Commissioners  have  said  they  would  like  a 
tramway  line  between  Lisburn  and  Ballinaliinch.  1 
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1. . , !(.  :s  very  mucli  called  for,  aucl  in  all  probability 
“aid  have  been  carried  out  hitherto  only  for  a little 
nloiisv'  between  two  contending  parties.  A short 
, J0  there  was  a project  for  making  a light  railway 
ieen  Lisburn  and  Ballinahinch,  to  open  up  apopu- 
discrict  and  enable  people  from  Portadown  and 
iLurgan  and  Lisburn  to  get  over  to  Newcastle.  It  i- 


j„ht  miles  from  Lisburn  to  Ballinahinch,  and  you 
■could  get  on  to  Newcastle,  which  should  be  the  most 
"Prosperous  watering  place  in  Ireland.  I know  of  no 
tlier  place  so  nicely  situated  and  which  nature  has 
done  so  much  for,  and  it  would  be  a most  perfect  gem 

If  a place  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  over  to  it ; 
ut  the  whole  district  of  Portadown,  Lurgan,  and 
jsburn,  which  would  amount  to  a population  of  60,000, 
re  practically  debarred  from  doing  it,  because  you 
ave  to  go  to  Belfast,  and  then  to  wait  for  the  train — 
nd  on  that  line,  generally  speaking,  the  trains  run 
erv  slowly,  except  in  the  summer  time  when  there  is 
special  that  they  charge  something  additional  for. 
7823.  Your  suggestion  upon  the  third  question  is, 
wt  a tramway  from  Lisburn  to  Ballinahinch  which 
•ould  enable  you  to  go  down  to  Newcastle  would  be 
enelicial? — Yes.  There  is  a loop  line  between 
Biallinaliiucli  and  the  junction  meeting  the  County 


town  line. 

Mr.  Sherrard. — There  is  another  idea  in  connexion 
■ith  that  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
Ireat  Northern  Company  have  a line  of  railway  as  far 
s a place  called  Ballyroney,  in  the  fields ; they  stop 
iere,  and  I think  it  is  about  eight  or  ten  miles  to 
cwcastle  from  Ballyroney. 

Mr.  Garrett , — I think  I have  nothing  more  to  add, 
ccept  on  the  subject  of  the  Railway  Commission, 
liich  I think  should  have  such  power  as  is  given  in 
ction  13  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act. 

7824.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Garrett). — Is  that  the 
ct  which  was  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Congress  ? 
-Yes,  in  1887.  I believe  that  if  we  had  a Commis- 
on  with  powers  such  as  are  given  under  section  13  it 
ould  probably  meet  all  our  requirements. 

7825.  This  Act  I believe  has  been  in  force  in  the 
nitod  States  for  a few  months? — It  has. 

7826.  Have  you  seen  any  account  stating  that  it 
1ms  interfered  so  much  with  the  free  transit  of  traffic 

lat  they  are  applying  for  it  to  be  repealed  already  ? — 
have  seen  some  reference  to  the  managers  of  railways 
implaining  of  it,  and  I do  not  wonder,  but  I think  it 
ould  be  for  the  good  of  the  public.  I think  it  would 
2 for  the  interest  of  the  railway  managers  to  charge 
hat  rate  they  liked  and  the  Act  would . not  please 
icm,  generally  speaking;  but  it  has  been  tried  in 
iveral  of  the  other  States  before,  and  has  worked  so 
ell  with  them  that  they  have  made  it  a general  thing 
rer  the  entire  United  States. 

7827.  Are  you  aware  that  up  to  the  present  time 
iere  have  been  no  maximum  rates  in  the  Acts  of 
ongress  granting  powers  to  railway  companies,  and 
bat  they  could  charge  whatever  they  pleased  7 — I was 
ct  quite  aware  of  that.  I knew  they  could  charge, 
lit  this  Commission  gives  recommendations. 

7828.  You  knew  that  they  were  not  restricted  ? — I 


7829.  Then  by  the  English  and  Irish  Acts  the 
anpanies  are  restricted  ? — Perfectly  so. 

-j-  presume  you  are  aware  that  they  take  their 
cts  of  Parliament  on  the  basis  that  they  were  em- 
ewered  to  charge  certain  rates  not  exceeding  a given 

laxunum?— Quite  so. 


7831.  Did  you  think  that  as  long  as  they  do  not  April  22,  1887. 
Pay  good  dividends  it  would  be  justice  to  interfere  with  ,, 

their  power  of  charging  so  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  Sherrard  an* 
their  maximum  ? — If  it  is  reasonable  1 should  not  Mr.  Robert 
object  to  it,  but  I have  a very  strong  opinion  that,  Garrett, 
particularly  for  goods,  and  I think  for  passengers,  the 
rates  should  have  a special  reference  to  the  mileage.  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  admit,  and  I know  that  a great 
many  of  the  Railway  Commissions  which  have  sat. 
before  could  not  agree  on  that  particular  point ; but 
if  you  take  the  passenger  traffic  on  one  Of  our  Irish 
railways  you  wiU  find  that  they  go  exactly  or  almost 
exactly  on  the  line  of  charging  Id.  for  third  class,  l\d. 
for  second  class,  2d.  for  first  class ; and  for  the  return 
journey  a fare  and  a half. 

7832.  None  of  those  fares  exceed  the  maximum  of 
their  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I do  not  think  so.  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  do  it,  but  I think  that 
goods  should  be  carried  on  exactly  the  same  principle. 

I do  not  see  why  they  should  not.  I should  suggest 
that  this  Commission  which  I have  spoken  of  should 
be  allowed  to  be  the  dictators,  and  not  the  directors, 
because  I have  found  up  to  the  present  moment  this, 
that  some  gentlemen  in  Belfast,  for  instance,  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  assist  the  public,  but  the  best 
way  of  silencing  them  was  to  make  them  directors. 

That  has  occurred  in  two  or  three  instances  and  then 
the  thing  is  over.  They  have  become  shareholders, 
and  have  to  hold  so  many  shares.  It  is  hardly  a fair 
thing  to  the  public,  and  you  want  something  to 
counteract  that.  I should  be  disposed  to  think  that 
some  official  from  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  allowed 
to  sit  with  them  as  officials  to  protect  the  public,  be- 
cause you  would  naturally  expect  that  a new  director 
being  elected  and  having  to  take  so  many  shares,  it 
would  become  a personal  tiling  with  him,  and  not  a 
matter  for  the  public. 

7833.  Mr.  Barry. — The  Lagan  Navigation  carry 
themselves,  do  they  not — providing  barges  and 
horses  7 — They  do. 

7834.  Are  they  also  provided  by  other  people? — 

There  are  men  who  make  a living  by  keeping  haul- 
ing horses. 

7835.  Nob  belonging  to  the  Navigation  Company? — 

No;  but  the  largest  shareholders  in  the  Lagan 
Navigation  Company  are  the  largest  lighter  owners. 

7836.  The  Company  itself  does  not  always  provide 
lighters  and  horses  ? — They  do  not,  necessarily. 

7837.  Do  you  know  what  dividend  they  pay  ? — I 
think  about  5 per  cent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Lagan 
Navigation  Company  has  some  eight  or  ten  lighters 
of  his  own. 

7838.  You  have  given  us  instances  where  you  say 
you  can  carry  more  cheaply  by  canal  than  by  railway  ? 

— Very  much  cheaper. 

7839.  Supposing  you  could  carry  at  the  same  rate,  * 
would  you  prefer  to  send  by  railway  or  by  canal  ? — 

Well,  I think  that  I would  prefer  the  railway  in  this 
way,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  ourselves, 

and  for  the  public  generally.  You  could  send  a 
waggon-load  of  meal  by  railway,  and  you  cannot 
send  less  than  a lighter-load  by  canal.  They  will 
not  go  with  less  than  a load. 

7840.  You  also  gain  in  speed  by  the  railway  very 
much  ?— Yes. 

7841.  If  it  was  not  for  the  lower  rate  you  would 
send  by  railway? — Certainly. 

[The  -witnesses  withdrew.  ] 
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Mr.  James  Musgrave  examined. 


April  22,  1887. 

Mr.  James 
Musgravo, 


7842.  The  CJwrnnm.— Will  you  state -to  the  Com- 
mission where  you  reside,  and  what  position  you 
occupy  ? — I was  formerly  a manufacturer,  hut  I am 
now  out  of  business  altogether.  I am  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  Belfast,  and  I am  also  one  of  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners, and  jt  iyas  in . that  capacity  that  I have 
been  asked  to  speak  in  regard  principally  to  the 
interests  of  the  Harbour  in  connection  with  railway 
matters. 

7843.  You  have,  answered  both  sets  of  questions* 
but  you  desire  particularly  to  allqde  to  one,  namely,  the 
fourth  question  ? — My  personal  interest  is  more  con- 
nected with  tramways,  but  I ain  deputed  to  speak  on 
this  question  of,  the  organization  of  railways. 

7844.  Perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with  your  obser- 
vations on  this  first  question,  which  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  namely,  passengers  and  goods  ? — The  ques- 
tion of  passengers  is  one  of  the  subjects  pn  which  I 
cannot  give  you  much  information  in  detail. 

7845.  Then  perhaps  you  will  confine  your  remarks 
to  what  you  know  with  . reference  to  goods  ? — At  the 
Harbour  Board  we  have  had  some  complaints  as  to 
want  of  facility,  in  the  various  trains  not  correspond- 
ing with  one  another,  where  .different  railways  come 
together,  but  I could  not  give  you  myself  any  facts 
with  regard  to  that.  There,' are  complaints  that  pro- 
per facilities  are  not  given  to  enable  people  to.  come— 
to  Belfast  for  example— in  the.  morning,  and  to 
return  in  the  evening,  although  such  a tiling  was  quite 
possible. 

7846.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  where  there  are 
junctions  between  two  railways  proper  through  facili- 
ties of  trains  are  not  given  to  the  public.?— Quite  so. 

7847.  Can  you  give  a case  or  two  in  point? — I can- 
not give  you  a personal  case,  but  I can  tell  you  what 
have  been  the  memorials  that  have  been  submitted  to 
us.  Take,  for  example,  the  late  Irish  North  Western, 
now  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland.  There 
are  certain  stations  upon  that  railway  in.  the  Midland 
district,  the  passengers  from  which  could  be  enabled 
to  come  to  Belfast  in  the . morning,  and, make  their 
purchases,  and  return  again  in  the  evening,  but  those 
facilities  are  not  given,  although  under  similar  diffi- 
culties the  same  facilities  are  given  to  go  to  Derry, 
and  to  Newry,  and  Greenore.  That  has  been  the 
complaint  made  to  us  in  our  official  capacity. 

7848.  That  refers  to  passengers  ? — Yes. 

7849.  Can  you  give  us  any  particular  complaints  of 
want  of  facilities  as  regards  the  goods  traffic  ?— I can 
give  you  a much  more  important  matter  as  regards 
goods.  The  Harbour  Commissioners  have  received 
very  important  deputations  from  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  the  interior,  who  wish  to  communi- 
cate with  England  and  Scotland  through  the  Harbour 
of  Belfast,  but  those  facilities  are  not  given. 

7850.  What  facilities  do  they  require? — First, of 
all  as  to  rates.  T-may  tell  you  that  I have  reason  to 
believe,  and  I have  evidence  which  satisfies  me  that 
the  terms  on  which  goods  are  now  carried  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  from  the  station  at  Portadown 
(which  is  the  great  central  station  of  Ulster  where 
goods  from  Derry,  and  goo.ds  from  Armagh,  and  goods 
from- the  Dublin  district  all  meet  in  going  to  Belfast), 
are  these,  that  from  the  station  at  Portadown  to  any 
town  in  England  the  same  rate  is  charged  via 
Greenore  and  Holyhead,  as  via  Belfast.  Now  that 
is  an  extremely  important  fact,  because  the  effect  of 
it  is,  to  a very  large  extent,  to  destroy  Belfast 
as  a Harbour.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  a moment,  here  is  Belfast 
here  is  Liverpool,  and  here  is  Holyhead.  I have 
taken  with  my  compasses  roughly  from  this  map 
the  distances,  because  I could  not  find  them  in  the 
book,  but  the  distances  roughly  are  these  : Portadown 


to  Greenore,  say  thirty  miles,  then 


Liverpool.  Then  from  Holyhead  to  Liverpool 
110  miles,  that  is  140  miles  of  railway  carE  ft* 
Portadown  to  Belfast  is  25  miles,  and  then* the  • 
the  steamer  to  Liverpool.  That  is,  140  miles  ofre  .'s 
way  carriage  is  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  twnrt 
five  miles  of  railway  carriage,  the  effect  of  wp  { 
really  is  to  boycott  the  Harbour  of  Belfast.  Th  • 

a very  strong  feeling  amongst  the  Belfast  mercCi! 
and  amongst  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  and  in  f , 
nearly  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  devell 
ment  of  Belfast  that  this  is  a system  which  should 
not  be  permitted. 


7851.  That  seems  to  point  to  a complaint  of  the® 
charges  being  imequal  ?— No ; what  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  this — that  there  is  what  is  called  a Con 
ference,  at  which  these  prices  are  fixed,  without  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  the  work  done. 

7852.  Taking  the  whole  country  of  Ireland,  would 
you  suggest  then  that  the  competition,  as  between 
Greenore  and  Liverpool,  or  any  other  port  of  England 
because  it  happens  to  be  the  longer  route,  should 
be  stopped?— We  in  Belfast  do  not  call  that  com- 
petition  at  all ; it  is  simply  dividing  the  spoil.  , 

7853.  Do  you  mean  the  public  in  Belfast?— Yes, 

7854.  Would  the  public  of  Belfast  like  us  to  cl® 
the  Greenore  route  to  Liverpool? — No,  not  at  all. 

. 7855.  If  the  rates  were  charged  in  proportion  to 
distance,  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  closin# 
the  Greenore  route  ? — I think  not. 

7856.  Why  not  ? — What  we  would  prefer  would-be 
this.  For  example,  instead  of  Belfast  being — by  the 
Conferenceyouremember — confined  to  theserviceof  one 
particular  set  of  steamers  we  should  prefer  to  have  free 
trade,  and  allow  any  company  to  come  that  eke 
to  come  and  carry  our  goods  at  the  lowest  price 
possible,  and  that  we  should  only  pay  from  Porta- 
down for  twenty-five  miles  of  carriage  by  railway; 
because  we  consider  that  charging  us  as  much  for 
that  twenty -five  miles  of  railway  carriage  as  tie 
other  people  are  charged  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  railway  carriage,  is  making  us  pay  forth 
benefit  of  others. 

7857.  I presume  that  through  rates  are  charge! 
by  both  routes  by  Portadown  to  Liverpool  ?- 
Yes. 

7858.  How  do  you  know  that  the  proportions  by 
the  Greenore-  route  are  divided  ? — We  do  not  know 
that. 


7859.  It  comes  back  to  the  question  that  if  tie 
longer  route  is  not  allowed  to  compete  by  charging 
the  same  rates,  the- public  would  be  damnified,  would 
not  they  ? — No.  What  we  feel  is  this,  that  we  for 
the  short  route  are  compelled  by  a combination  to 
pay  the  same  price  as  for  the  long  route. 

7860.  Will-  yoii  assume  for  a moment  that  there 
is  no  combination? — Take  Portadown  and  Liverpool 
as  the  case  you  give.  The  London  and  North  Western 
Company  I apprehend  have  their  agents  at  Portadown ! 
—Yes. 


7861.  And  the  Belfast  Steam  : Packet  Company 
have  their  agents  at  Portadown,  or  at  least  they 
canvass  for  traffic  ?— I - am  afraid  that  the 1 effect  oi 
this  system  is  to  prevent  that,  and  that  it  is  the  railway 
who  have  the  directing  of  the  traffic. 

7862.  I suppose  goods  can  go  either  way,  can 
they  not? — Yes. 

7863.  Consignors  can  send  their  goods  either  irom 
Portadown  by  way  of  Belfast  to  Liverpool  or  by  way 
of  Greenore  to  Liverpool  ? — They  can  do  so. 

7864.  And  the  public  pay  the  same  through  rate; 
— Yes  ; the  public  pay  the  same  through  rates. 

7865.  All  the  rates  are  through  charges,  are  they 
not? — Yes,  but  we  rather  object  to  through  rates- 
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is  one  of  the  tilings  we  wish  this  Commission 
'*  their  attention  to— whether  through  rates 
an  advantage  to  the  public  ; because  our  idea  is 
e,  through  rates  take  from  every  individual  his 
t ral  birthright,  that  is  that  he  is  entitled  to 
aL  on  the  best  terms  with  the  people  who  are 
W est  to  him;  whereas  what  the  Conference  say 
lCal  is  this,  “We  cannot  permit  you  to  take  your 
Jo  over  twenty-five  miles  for  tliepayment  for  twenty- 
’ miles : but  we  will  make  you  pay  a price  which 
■nables  us  to  carry  goods  another  way  for  140 

®nl^eS-  ^gain  I ask  you  do  you  know  how  the 
division  is  made  of  the  through  rates?— We  cannot 
tell  the  divisions,  but  we  know  the  work  done. 
7867.  You  know  the  same  rates  are  charged  'by 
]J  two  routes?— What  we  say  is  this,  that  if  the 
lute  we  pay  is  proper  for  140  miles  of  railway 
carriage,  then  your  charge,  is  too  much  for  twenty- 
' niles' of  railway  carriage.  _ 

58.  Mr.  Pirn. — By  whom  are  goods  earned 
Belfast  to  Liverpool?— The  goods  are  carried 
Belfast  to  Liverpool  by  the  Belfast  Steam 
Shipping  Company. 

7809.  Are  they  Belfast  people  who  own  those 
iteamers?— Principally. 

7870.  The  Chairman. — And  the  London  and  North 
■Western  Railway  Company  own  the  boats  from 
■Greenore  to  Holyhead  ?— Yes. 

Ij  7871,  Mr.  Pim. — Are  there  not  steamers  from 
fcewiy  to  Liverpool? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  there 


7872.  Have  you  any  idea  what  freight  they  charge 
from  Newry  to  Liverpool  as  compared  with  the  freight 
from  Belfast  to  Liverpool  ? — No,  but  from  what  I see 
[ fancy  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  charge  what 
would  be  a reasonable  price  for  it,  but  must  just 
charge  the  price  dictated  to  them  by  the  conference. 

7873.  As  a matter  of  fact,  b not  there  a rate  from 
Portadown  to  Liverpool,  via  Newry,  and  by  the  Newry 
Steam  Shipping  Company,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
■ate?— It  is  possible,  and  that  is  what  I complain  of, 
cut  I do  not  know  as  to  Newry. 

7874.  Supposing  the  London  and  North  Western 
instead  of  running  their  steamers  from  Greenore  to 
Holyhead,  and  then  carrying  goods  over  their  railway, 
chose  to  run  their  steamers  from  Greenore  to  Liver- 
pool, would  they  not  then  be  able  to  carry  at  rather 
a cheaper  rate  from  Portadown,  if  you  take  the  dis- 
tance, than  the  rate  from  Portadown  to  Liverpool, 
through  Holyhead  ? — That  is  what  we  say  and  vv  hat 
we  want  them  to  be. 


7875.  What  they  say  is,  instead  of  running  our 
steamers  from  Greenore  to  Liverpool  we  will  run  our 
steamers  from  Greenore  to  Holyhead,  and  cany  from 
Holyhead  over  our  railway  to  Liverpool  at  as  low  a 
price  as  carrying  the  same  distance  over  the  sea? — 
But  charging  an  excessive  price  to  somebody  else  to 
enable  them  to  carry  it  140  miles  at  a loss.  It  must 
either  be  a loss  over  140  miles,  or  an  excessive  price 
over  the  twenty-five  miles.  I assure  you  it  is  a more 
serious  thing  than  I can  put  it. 

7876.  What  dividend  does  the  Belfast  Steam  Ship- 
ping Company  pay  ? — A very  good  dividend.  I am  a 
shareholder  myself.  It  pays  six  per  cent. 

7877.  Then  it  is  either  that  the  London  and  North 
" ^tern  Railway  Company  are  taking  it  at  a low  rate 
or  they  are  allowing  the  Belfast  Steam  Shipping  Com- 
panyto  get  a very  high  rate? — A friend  of  mine  who  was 
a ship  owner  sold  his  ships  sometime  ago,  and  I asked 

ini,  “Why  did  you  give  up  your  ships?”  ‘Said  lie,  “To 
e you  the  truth  when  I carried  my  goods  from  port 
o port  I got  a price  that  paid  me,  but  the  moment  that 
joined  m a through  rate  to  a toyn  in  the  interior, 
my  only  gave  me  6 d.  for  what  I used  to  get  Is. 
or,  and  I could  hot  make  a living  profit ; I had  no 
power  on  the  Conference  to  box  my  comer,  and  I 


dropped  the  trade.”  When  you  come  to  look  at  it 
it  is  a most  imjust  thing  towards  the  public.  The 
Americans  have  settled  it  by  their  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Bill,  but  I belieye  something  will  be  done, 
eventually,  in  the  same  direction  in  this  country. 

7878.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  your  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  sat  for  two  Sessions  on  this 
question  ?— Yes; 

7879.  Some  of  the  Belfast  people,  I think,  gave 
evidence  before  that  Committee  ? — I think  so. 

7880.  And  the  whole  question-  of  these  differential 
rates,  as  they  are  called,  was  thoroughly  well  thrashed 
out  ? — But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  result. 

7881.  Did  not  that  Committee  in  their  Report 
recommend  that  they  should  not  be  interfered1  with, 
and  was  not  that  a Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  for  two  Sessions  in 
1881  and  1882,  to  inquire  into  this  question? — 
Yes,  I believe  they  did,  but  we  hope  you  will  re- 
port quite  differently.  If  you  will  only  come  -down 
to  Belfast,  I will  undertake  to  say,  you  will  there  get 
evidence  that  would  cause  you  to  report  differently. 
I will  state  to  you  a matter  ’of  evidence  that  was 
brought  before  the  Harbour  Commissioners  a few 
days  ago.  In  Greenore  they  hate  lairs  for  the  cattle 
that  have  to  be  examined  in  regard  to  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  Those  are  provided 
either  by  the  Steamboat  Company  or  by  the  Railway 
Company,  but  they  are  included  fin  the  through  rate 
without  any  charge  whatever.  At  Belfast  the  Rail- 
way Company  have  erected  similar  lairs,  and  they 
charge  for  cattle,  2d.  per  head,  arid  fbr  pigs  and  sheep, 
1 d.  a head.  Now,  we  have  a memorial  at  this  moment 
before  us  stating,  that  if  that  is  continued  the  effect  of 
it  will  be  to  drive  the  people  who  send  their  cattle  to 
the  North  of  England  and  Scotland  to  say,  they  will 
not  submit  to  such  an  unequal  charge  and  will  send 
their  cattle  by  Greenore,  because  Greenore  makes  no 
charge  for  the  lairs. 

7882.  But  what  you  are  advocating  would  shut  up 
Greenore  ? — Quite  the  reverse. 

7883.  Let  me  put  another  case  to  you  which  is  in 
existence.  You  have  steamships  from  Belfast  to 
Barrow? — Yes. 

7884.  And  from  Belfast  to  Fleetwood  ? — Yes. 

7885.  And  from  Belfast  direct  to  Liverpool? — 
Yes. 

7886.  The  rates  are  the  same  by  the  three  routes, 
between  Belfast  and  Liverpool? — Yes. 

7887.  The  longest  route  is  from  Belfast  through 
Barrow  to  Liverpool,  is  it  not? — We  object  to  that. 

7888.  Although  you  get  the  same  rates? — Yes. 
Why  should  we  get  the  same  rates?  We  want  an 
equitable  mileage  rate. 

7889.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  lower  rates 
supposing  the  route  was  shut  up  between  Belfast  and 
Barrow  ?— No. 

7S90.  Or  between  Belfast  or  Fleetwood  ? — No. 

' 7891.  Would  not  that  drive  the  bntire  traffic  into 
the  hands  of  the  Belfast  and  Liverpool  route  ? — Unless 
there  was  another  company  started' -to  do  it.  What 
we  consider  is  real  legitimate  competition  is  two  people 
under  the  same  circumstances  competing  with  one 
another.  There  might  be  two  companies  to  Liver- 
pool ; but  do  not  force  us  to  send  our  goods  by  three 
routes,  one  of  winch  is  a short,  direct  route,  and  which 
could  do  it  cheaply,  the  others  - being  roundabout 
routes  that  must  cost  more  moriey.  Do  not  compel 
us  to  pay  the  same  price  to  those  three  people. 

7892.  Can  you  give  an  instance  of  any  man  being 
compelled  to  send  his  goods  by  the  longer  route? — I 
can  give  an  instance  of  being  .compelled  to  pay  the 
feame  price  to  the  three  people;  1 

7893.  You  pay  the  same-' price  for  the- through 
transit  of  the  goods  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool  1— Yes, 
and  that  is  what  we  complain  of. 

7894.  You  cannot,  as  a trader,  complain  of  having 
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April  11,  1887.  three  strings  to  your  bow  1— It  is  not  three  strings  to 

our  bow  We  should  have  three  strings  it  they  would 

55;,'““,  let  >i»  alone ; bat  it  i»  the  Conference  that  takes  away 
the  strings. 

7895.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  say  that  the  short  dis- 
tance rate  is  higher  because  of  the  longer  distance 
rafces  1 — They  are  higher  than  they  ought  to  be.  The 
moment  that  you  take  your  goods  over  140  miles  of 
railway,  and  charge  the  same  price  as  where  you  take 
them  over  twenty-five  miles,  one  of  two  things  must 
occur. 

7896.  But  keep  to  the  short  distance  route  first. 
Do  you  say  that  the  charge  by  the  short  distance  route 
is  too  high  ? — I canDot  say. 

7897.  You  said  just  now  that  you  were  interested 
in  one  of  the  Steamship  Companies,  and  that  it  pays 
six  per  cent.  That  does  not  appear  to  show  that  the 
rates  are  too  high  ? — We  suspect  that  one  reason  is, 
that  although  they  make  a right  good  profit  on  the 
direct  traffic  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool,  they  take  off 
all  their  profits  by  carrying  goods  in  the  interior  at 
a loss. 

7898.  Assuming  the  charge  by  the  short  route  is 
a fair  and  proper  charged,  what  harm  does  it  do  for  the 
traffic  to  be  carried  by  the  longer  route  for  the  same 
money  1 — Because  you  are  making  somebody  else  pay 
for  a loss  which  has  to  be  paid  for  by  a legitimate 
trade. 

7899.  The  Chairman. — On  what  ground  do  you 
make  that  statement  ? — I take  it  as  a matter  of  com- 
mon sense. 

7900.  I would  rather  have  it  as  a matter  of  fact  ? — 
I think  your  own  mind  will  turn  it  into  a matter  of 
fact.  If  I carry  goods  over  140  miles  of  railway  for 
the  same  price  as  another  man  carries  over  twenty-five 
miles,  surely  there  must  be  an  excess  of  profit  on  one 
side,  or  a loss  on  the  other.  What  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  thing  is  this  : I say  every  man  is  born 
in  circumstances  to  do  legitimately  a particular  kind 
of  trade.  Every  man,  I think,  is  entitled  to  deal  with 
his  neighbour  in  a legitimate  way ; but  the  Confer- 
ence forbids  him  to  do  so. 

7901.  That  is  your  statement,  but  I should  like  to 
have  the  fact  that  they  do  charge  ? — I say  the  fact  of 
carrying  goods  for  140  miles  for  the  same  price  as 
twenty-five  miles  shows  there  must  be  a loss  which 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  somebody  else,  and  which  they 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  for. 

7902.  Is  it  not  a principle  of  trade  that  you  had 
better  have  a small  profit  than  none;  but  does  it 
follow  because  you  are  compelled  to  have  a small  profit 
on  one  transaction  you  should  reduce  your  charges  to 
make  the  whole  of. your  transactions  bear  that  small 
profit?— We  are  dealing  -with  a monopoly,  and  I say 
it  is  a perfect  waste  of  public  resources. 

7903.  They  are  private  resources — not  public  re- 
sources ? — It  is  a public  monopoly. 

7904.  It  cannot  be  a monopoly  if  you  have  three 
competitors  ? — It  is  a monopoly  as  against  the  local 
people  who  must  employ  the  railway.  I am  afraid 
that  I fail  to  make  you  understand  me. 

7905.  How  can  it  be  a monopoly  if  you  have  three 
strings  to  your  bow  ? — There  is  the  London  and  North 
Western,  who  in  the  north  of  Ireland  we  look  upon  as 
the  evil  genius  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  This  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  charges  higher  rates  for 
local  places  than  they  charge  for  going  over  to  Eng- 
land. We  say  that  is  unjust. 

7906.  Give  us  two  or  three  cases  where  you  con- 
sider the  Belfast  people  are  subject  to  a loss  by  the 
London  and  North  Western  charging  a higher  rate, 
say  from  Holyhead  to  Chester  or  to  Birmingham,  in 
consequence  of  their  charging  a very  low  rate  via  Holy- 
head  to  Liverpool? — They  suffer  a loss  in  this  way — 
that  they  are  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  effect  is  to  drive  the  trade,  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  shippers,  away  from  the  har- 
bour of  Belfast,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  north  of 

* 


Ireland  should  come  through  Belfast  or  through  Bern- 
I have  no  objection  to  Derry.  I want  what  is  natuH 
The  effect  of  all  this  that  I speak  of  is  to  drive  th" 
trade  away  to  Greenore,  which  is  not  a town  at  all' 
but  a mere  station  upon  the  coast,  so  that  the  railwa  * 
company  think,  or,  I presume,  they  sav,  here  is ' 
town  existing  that  shall  be  a town  no  more ; we  will 
take  the  goods  through  a coast  station. 

7907.  When  you  speak  of  driving  the  trade,  is  there 
a single  individual,  say  at  Portadown,  who  is  driven 
to  send  his  goods  by  way  of  Greenore.  Has  not  he 
the  choice  of  sending  them  by  Belfast  or  Greenore  as 
he  pleases — is  he  driven  to  it? — We  are  told  it’ b 
done  in  this  way.  The  consignors  rarely  ever  state 
the  route  by  which  their  goods  are  to  go. 

7908.  If  you  can  bring  any  witness  to  show  that  a 
man  has  been  compelled  contrary  to  his  wish  to  semi 
his  goods  by  way  of  Greenore  instead  of  Belfast,  I shall 
be  obliged  to  you  ? — I do  not  know  that  I could  »ivc 
you  evidence  as  strong  as  that,  but  I tell  you  if  von 
come  to  Belfast  I am  certain  the  Harbour  Comnhs. 
sioners  will  be  prepared  with  evidence  to  show  you  that 
where  consignors  send  forward  their  goods  without  I 
instructions  they  are  sent  by  Greenore. 

7909.  Does  this  happen  because  they  deliver  them 
to  the  London  and  North  Western  agents? — No,  to  the 
Great  Northern.  The  whole  of  the  railways  almost 
belong  to  the  Great  Northern. 

7910.  They  are  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
the  consignor  ? — I am  speaking  of  cases  where  con- 
signors do  not  give  instructions  at  all. 

7911.  Can  you  tell  me  what  interest  the  Great 
Northern  can  possibly  have  in  sending  goods -from 
Portadown  to  Greenore  instead  of  to  Belfast  1 — -I  can, 
indeed. 

7912.  What  benefit  can  it  be  to  them?— lama 
shareholder  in  the  Great  Northern,  and  at  the  last 
public  meeting  I was  at  the  Chairman  was  questioned 
as  to  the  charge  of  £2,000  which  appeared  in  the 
accounts  as  a loss  upon  Greenore,  and  it  turned  out 
that  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company 
established  a line  of  steamers  from  Greenore  to  Holy- 
head,  and  bound  the  Irish  North  Western,  whoso 
property  was  eventually  transferred  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  that-  they  should  pay  a 
sum  either  by  goods  being  shipped  or  in  money  equal 
to  £5,000  per  annum,  that  is  the  interest  on  £100,000 
at  5 per  cent.,  and  it  turns  out  that  the  Great  Nor- 
thern, notwithstanding  every  effort  they  may  maketo 
send  goods  by  Greenore,  still  have  to  pay  £2,000  in 
cash  to  make  up  that  £5,000. 

7913.  That  was  an  agreement  between  the  London 
and  North  Western  and  the  Company  running  to 
Portadown,  made  before  the  amalgamation  1— Yes,  I 
and  I say  contrary  to  public  policy. 

7914.  Surely  when  it  was  an  independent  company 
the  public  at  Portadown  had  the  benefit  of  competition 
between  two  railway  routes  and  two  sea  routes  from 
Portadown  to  Liverpool ; one  by  way  of  Belfast,  and 
the  other  by  way  of  Greenore.  What  member  of  the 
public  was  injured  by  that? — See  how  Belfast  Har- 
bour is  injured,  and  it  is  on  their  behalf  I appear. 

7915.  We  can  recognise  that  ? — I am  glad  you  do, 
it  is  for  that  purpose  I am  here. 

7916.  But  we  cannot  in  the  public  interest.  I 
want  to  know  what  member  of  the  public  receiv 
any  injury  by  having  two  routes  from  Portadown  to 
Liverpool,  one  via  Greenore  and  the  other  w* 
Belfast? — I think  the  whole  north  of  Ireland  is 
injured. 

7919.  Is  any  individual  in  Portadown  injured  y 
having  two  routes  from  Portadown  to  the  sa® 
place? — I think  he  is;  because  if  it  were  not  foi  , ’ 
Conference  putting  these  terms  on  the  public, 
the  direct  route  through  Belfast  would  be  open 
Portadown,  and  they  would  get  their  goods  caine 
good  deal  cheaper  than  they  do  now. 
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7918.  Why  should  they? — because  it  is  capable  of 

1 9-  Were  they  carried  cheaper  before  there  was 
competition  ?— My  mind  does  not  go  back  that  far. 

7920.  That  is  the  important  point  ? — I think  it  is 
likely  in  some  cases  they  were. 

7921.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  think  the  rate  charged 
from  Portadown  to  Liverpool  an  unreasonably  high  rate 
(because  it  all  comes  back  to  that),  in  the  view  of  the 
public  ? — The  rate  from  Portadown  direct  to  Liver- 
pool I have  not  got.  I only  gave  you  the  general 
principle,  which,  I think,  is  a most  terrible  principle. 

1 7922.  The  Chairman. — I thought  you  told  us  what 
the  rate  was — I asked  you  tne  question  whether  the 
rate  from  Portadown  to  Liverpool  via  Belfast  was  the 
same  as  via  Greenore,  or  via  Barrow  ? — Y es ; the  same. 

7923.  Do  you  consider  it  an  unreasonable  rate  ? — 
The  only  freight  that  I have  is  goods  and  bales, 
Chester  to  Portadown,  either  via  Greenore  or  Belfast, 
26s.  8 d.  per  ton.  Whether  that  is  high  or  low  I 
cannot  say.  I only  say  they  are  both  the  same,  and 
it  is  opposed  to  public  policy  that  a long  route  and  a 
short  route  should  be  charged  the  same  price,  and  the 
American  Government  has  taken  the  same  view. 

7924.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  it  your  view  that  the  London 
and  North  Western  Bail  way  Company  and  the  Barrow 
Company  and  the  Fleetwood  Company  should  be 
obliged  to  raise  their  rates  in  proportion  to  their 
mileage?— No.  I will  tell  you  the  way  I look  at 
this,  and  I believe  it  is  just.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
through  rates,  and  are  not  opposed  to  a long  mileage 
being  charged  at  a less  price  per  mile  than  a short 
mileage,  because  there  are  the  terminal  charges.  We 
recognise  that,  and  we  recognise  that  when  a train  is 
loaded  you  can  carry  100  miles  at  a less  price  per 
mile  than  you  can  25  miles ; but  what  we  say  is  this: 
that  all  places  of  the  same  distance  should  be  treated 
at  the  same  rate  per  mile — that  is  every  place  100 
milesapart,  and  that  one  such  place  should  not  be  put  on 
at  5s.  a ton  and  another  at  10s. 

7925.  The  Chairman. — Without  regal'd  to  where  it 
is- whether  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  or  Belfast  to 
Galway— the  100  miles  in  each  case  should  be  the 
same?— That  is  our  notion. 


7932.  If  the  rate  from  Portadown  to  Liverpool  via 
Belfast  is  20s.,  and  assuming  the  extra  distance  via 
Greenore  would  justify  a charge  of  30s.,  would  you 
advise  this  Commission  to  recommend  that  the  com- 
panies sending  traffic  via  Greenore  to  Liverpool  should 
be  compelled  to  charge  30s.,  so  long  as  via  Belfast  it 
was  20s.?— Reversing  the  problem  and  assuming  the 
rate  ma  Greenore  to  be  20 s.  per  ton,  if  we  were  left 
free  I am  sure  the  rate  via  Belfast  would  be  reduced 
to  16s. 

7933.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  you  are 

no;“'e°  1 distinctly  state  we  have  no  freedom  at  all. 

7J34.  I have  asked  you  two  or  three  times  if  any 
person  in  Portadown  is  compelled  to  send  his  goods 
either  by  way  of  Belfast,  or  byway  of  Greenore  1— No  : 
he  may  give  an  absolute  order  to  send  his  goods  via 
Belfast,  but  it  will  do  him  no  good,  because  the  price 
is  the  same  either  way.  Therefore,  he  has  no  interest 
m sending  them  by  Belfast,  and  when  they  do  not  give 
an  order  to  send  them  by  Belfast,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, the  railway  company  are  bound  to  send  them 
ma  Greenore. 

7935.  We  should  like  to  have  that  proved  ? — If  you 
come  to  Belfast  we  will  prove  that 

7936.  You  must  prove  the  agreements  to  show  the 
railway  company  are  bound  1— All  we  could  do 
is  to  tell  you  what  has  occurred  in  the  case 
of  certain  merchants.  If  we  get  you  half  a dozen 
merchants— and  I think  I can  do  this  without 
trouble— who  would  say,  that  we  sent  our  goods  to  the 
railway  station,  addressed  to  so-and-so,  in  Liverpool, 
and  those  goods  went  via  Greenore,  then,  I think  that 
is  all  you  could  ask  us  to  prove. 

7937.  Do  they  complain  of  the  goods  being  sent  by 
Greenore  ? — No,  we  admit  that  if  the  merchant  says 
they  are  to  go  via  Belfast,  they  will  go  via  Belfast. 

7938.  Then,  if  he  knows  that  they  are  sent  by 
Greenore  and  does  not  like  it,  why  does  not  he  order 
them  all  by  Belfast  1— He  may  not  know  it  always. 

7939.  He  knows  he  has  a second  route  open  to 
him  ? — He  knows  that,  but  it  will  do  him  no  good. 

7 940.  And  he  knows  that  is  competition  1 — It  would 
do  him  no  good. 


7926.  Have  you  considered  that  question  fully  ? — 7941.  Mr.  Pirn. — The  persons  aggrieved  are  not 

We  have  indeed.  the  senders  of  the  goods,  but  the  harbour  of  Belfast  ? 

7927.  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  Yes>  ancl  tlie  consignors  as  well. 

ia»tof‘trUp,011  tl’is1  question  for  two  sessions  in  7942.  If  you  force  the  London  and  North  Western 
i,.  (-1  only  read  the  abstracts  that  appeared  in  the  Bailway  Company,  and  the  Barrow  Company,  and  the 
itmes  irom  time  to  time.  I did  not  read  the  report  Fleetwood  Company,  to  raise  their  prices  to  something 

more  in  proportion  to  their  mileage  rate,  do  you 
is/S.  Mr .Btm. — You  say  you  have  a grievance  think  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company  would  follow 
ow  do  y°u  ProPose  remedy  that  grievance  ? after  and  raise  their  prices  ? — No  ; but  what  we  want 
. e 'way  that  we  would  propose  to  remedy  the  is  that  they  should  all  be  left  free, 
gnevance  would  be  this.  We  should  like  you  to  make  7943.  You  want  not  to  leave  them  free.  You. 
up  your  minds,  first  of  all,  that  it  was  a grievance,  and  want  to  force  them  to  do  something  to  suit  you. 
orm  rai'liament  to  that  effect,  and  then  a remedy  better? — We  want  them  to  be  free  contracting  parties 
oiua  come.  But  one  good  remedy  would  be  this  : with  us,  and  not  under  dictation, 

ogive  us  a simple  board— something  of  the  nature  of  7944.  Under  dictation  from  whom?— From  the 
. hauway  Commission— which,  like  the  Land  Com-  Conference, 
mission,  would  sit  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  7945.  The  Chairman. — That  is  just  what  we  should 
sma  expense  hear  from  merchants  and  others  any  wish  to  have  proved.  Can  you  produce  a single  witness 
_ *i?P,?mtst“ey  might  have  to  make  in  these  matters,  to  tell  us  he  is  under  dictation,  and  under  compulsion 
a pi  le? a reasonable  decision  could  be  arrived  at.  to  send  his  goods  via  Greenore  to  Liverpool  from. 
«tlro°  i ,i  ”reat  Northern  Bailway  Company  are  Portadown  ? — 1 will  tell  you  what  my  brother,  a 
do  alftl/  deoentPe°ple,  and  they,  I am  certain,  would  large  importer,  told  me  last  night  in  Belfast,  that  an 
tlicv  ^ ,p0SSlUy  coupp  *°  encourage  Belfast,  still  agent  with  whom  he  had  done  a large  business  told 
79oq6  m,  pP°7ers  ^at  are  superior  to  themselves,  him  that  he  had  frequently  urged  that  the  freight  for 
come"V  ...  ^hairmam.- — Then,  I gather,  you  would  a particular  class  of  merchandise  should  be  reduced 
livpmnnl^  rate  from  Portadown  to  2e.  6 d.  a ton,  and  the  Conference  would  not  permit  it. 

Kite  from  pW|  is  20s.,  you  consider  that  the  7946.  How  do  you  mean,  would  not  permit  it? — 

)je  os  _ ortadown  to  Liverpool  via  Greenore  should  The  Conference  dictated  the  rate  they  were  to  charge.  ' 
What  wp1'-  li*’’  1accor|ii^g  i°  the  extra  distance? — 7947.  Mr.  Pirn. — Dictated  to  the  Steamboat  Corn- 

leave  us  f reaUy  S10ul|i  like  would  be  that  you  should  pany  ? — Dictated  to  the  Steamboat  Company. 

7930  if6  p-  -p  7948.  The  Chairman. — I should  like  to  have  very 

our  owa  . T"  Free  to  do  what  ? — Free  to  make  clear  evidence  upon  that.  I understand  that  some  of 

7931  Tl  tv-  °Ur  0wn  steam-boat  companies.  your  friends  would  not  object  to  give  evidence  upon 

down  are  fr  6 ^ la^man- — Surely  the  people  at  Porta-  that  ’ — If  I understood  from  you  that  you  would  like 

ee  • No,  I assure  you  they  are  not.  definite  facts — because  really  what  I am  pressing  is 
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more  a matter  of  principle — I am  quite  sure  that  if  7956.  Mr.  Pm. — Running  along  tlie  road  1—Y 

you  come  to  Belfast,  these  facts  could  he  laid  before  you  andthatwouhdonlycostabout£2,000to£3,000perm'lS  ’ 

7949.  I think  you  have  pretty  -well  exhausted  this  7957.  The  C hair  man.  —What  is  the  distance  fr 6 

first  question.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  Donegal  to  Killybegs  ? — Eighteen  statute  miles.  0I° 
second  ? — I think  I have  exhausted  that  too.  7858.  Supposing  you  carry  it  on  from  Killybemf 

7950.  Then  as  to  the  third  question,  what  need  is  Teelin? — That  would  be  eleven  statute  miles  more  ° 

there  in  your  neighbourhood  for  an  extension  of  exist-  7959.  Is  the  country  favourable  ? — Prom  Kilcavt 
ing  lines  of  railway  ? — I say  this,  that  the  Belfast  Teelin  my  brother  and  myself  have  made  new  roij° 
district  may  be  safely  left  to  the  existing  railways  as  one  half  "of  the  way,  which  are  so  level  that  they  i 
to  providing  extensions.  really  just  ready  to  take  a tram  without  further  en*n 

7951.  I think  we  have  now  completed  your  evidence  neering. 

upon  the  railways,  but  I understand  you  wish  to  7960.  Then  you  would  itot  suggest  that  it  should  n 
give  us  some  information  upon  the  operations  of  tram-  beyond  Teelin  ? — No.  0 

ways  and  public  companies  ? — Yes.  Although  I am  no  7961.  Now,  I observe  you  have  on  this  map  heir 
match  for  you  on  the  subject  of  traffic,  I hope  to  this  line! — That  is  a line  from  Stranorlar  to  Glenties 
have  some  sympathy  from  you  upon  this  subject.  — a narrow  gauge  railway,  and  thence  on  to  Ardara. 
What  I want  to  say  is,  that  I am  the  Vice-Chair-  Now  those  two  lines,  together  with  what  has  alreadr 
man  of  the  West  Donegal  Railway.  That  is  a rail-  been  done  in  Donegal,  at  Letterkenny,  at  the  northern 
way  extending  from  Stranorlar,  intended  to  go  to  end,  I believe  would  open  up  the  whole  of  that  county 

Donegal,  but  owing  to  our  funds  running  short  we  in  such  a way  that  the  Government  would  never  hear  of 
were  obliged  to  stop  at  Druminin,  four  miles  from  any  more  trouble  from  that  part  of  the  country. 

Donegal.  We  succeeded  in  obtaining  a Privy  Council  7962.  And  is  this  a good  fishing  station? Therare 

Order  under  the  Light  Railways  Act,  for  raising  the  all  good  fishing  stations. 

money  under  secured  shares — five  percent,  shares — 7963.  Where  is  the  best  part  of  the  fishery  here! 

for  completing  the  railway  to  Donegal ; but  owing  to  — Horn  Head.  That  is  Mr.  Stuart’s  property, 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  we  have  not  yet  7964.  That  is  on  the  northern  coast  of  Donegal?-, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  money  for  those  secured  Yes ; that  is  a very  good  place  for  salmon  fcliino 
shares.  However,  we  hope  to  do  so  within  a very  and,  I have  no  doubt,  is  also  a good  place  for  deep  sea 
short  time,  and  my  principal  object  now  is  to  interest  fishing ; but  my  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me 
this  Commission  in  the  extension  along  the  coast  to  to  point  out  the  point  at  the  north  for  deep  sea  fishing, 
Donegal  Bay,  through  a series  of  villages  that  are  7965.  Have  you  got  an  estimate  for  this  line  to 
largely  devoted  to  sea  fishing,  and  occupied  by  an  Glenties  ?— No.  I consider  that  £3,000  per  mile 
extremely  worthy  class  of  people,  but  who  have  no  would  do  it. 

means  at  all  for  completing  works  of  this  kind;  and  7966.  Is  the  country  favourable  ? — Not  very  favour- 
if  the  existing  law  were  to  be  adopted,  the  charge  for  able ; but  its  being  a highland  country  remote  from 
the  three  per  cent,  baronial  guarantee  would  be  more  markets  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  you  should 
to  them  almost  than — they  would  value  it  more  than — turn  about  and  accomplish  it.  The  very  difficulty  of 

any  benefit  that  could  accrue  to  them  from  the  rail-  road  traffic  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  done- 

way  extension,  and  I was  in  hopes  that  you  would  see  that  is  to  say,  you  are  not  to  make  fine  engineering 
your  way  to  recommend  the  Government  to  adopt  a works,  but  just  to  go  round  the  contours  of  the 
totally  different  system,  but  one  which  would  throw  hills. 


no  great  responsibility  upon  the  nation. 

7952.  Mx-.  Barry. — Do  you  mean  generally  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  or  in  this,  particular  instance  ? — 
In  point  of  fact  this  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  western 
seaboard,  but  my  immediate  interest  is  of  course  in 
the  place  that  I know. 

7953.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  say  it  would  benefit 
the  district  if  it  was  continued  along  the  coast  to 
Killybegs  ? — Yes.  Here  is  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
entire  County  of  Donegal  coloured  in  parishes.  There 
is  Stranorlar,  and  here  is  the  railway  which  is  now  com- 
pleted to  Driminin  under  the  ordinary  law.  We  have 
now  got  a Privy  Council  Order  for  completing  that  line 
to  Donegal,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  it  completed  to 
that  town.  I want  the  Commission  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  these  different 
places— Mountcharles,  Inver,  Dunkineely,  Bruckless, 
and  Killybegs.  Now,  Killybegs  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
Gunboats  frequently  lie  there,  and  in  fact  it  could  take 
the  whole  of  Her  Majesty’s  fleet  with  perfect  safety. 

These  two  parishes  belong  to  myself  and  my  brother 

Kilcar  and  Glencolumbkill.  There  is  a very  admirable 
harbour  also— Teelin  Bay— in  which  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners have  erected  a very  fine  pier  for  steamboats 
and  for  trawling  vessels.  If  .that  tramway  were  com- 
pleted round  the  line  I have  indicated  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a development  would  be  given  to 
an  immense  population  of  highland  people  that  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  them  than  could  be  measured  by 
the  money 'it  wouM- cost,, 

7954.  Have  you  an./ estimate  of  the  probable  cost? 

Mr.  Barton,  our  engineer  for  these  railways  here, 

considers  that  would  cost  £3,000  per  mile. 

7955.  From  Donegal  to  Killybegs  ?— Yes ; certainly 
not  exceeding  £4,000,  butlthink  you  may  safely  take 
it  -as  £3,000  per  mile,  because  in  certain  parts  we 
could  adopt  the  tramway  system, 


7967.  Is  the  land  fairly  good? — It  is  mountain 
pasture,  with  a few  acres  of  tillage  round  every  farm- 
house ; but  the  wealth  of  the  people  arises  from  their 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  home-made  frieze.  They 
make  an  immense  quantity  of  frieze  from  the  wool 
of  their  own  sheep. 

7968.  Have  you  any  returns  of  the  populations  to 
be  served  by  both. lines? — No;  but  I think  if  you 
took  each  parish  at  an  average  of  about  3,000  it  would 
be  a very  low  average — it  is  nearer  3,500. 

7969.  Here,  for  instance,  in  these  two  villages  which 
belong  to  you  and  your  brother? — There  are  6,000 
people  there  at  least. 

7970.  Is  it  fairly  good  land  ? — Mountain  pasture; 
and  along  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers,  arable. 

7971.  What  is  the  valuation  ? — I think  it  would  not 
be  more  than  Is.  per  acre  for  pasture  and  5s.  for  arable. 

7972.  Mr.  Barry. — It  has  been  given  in  evidence 
that  a very  desirable  extension  would  be  to  the  Gwee- 
barra  river  from  Letterkenny.  It  would  come  very 
nearly  to  the  same  spot  to  which  your  second  recom- 
mendation would  come.  Have  you  considered  that 
point  at  all  ? — -Was  that  to  go  to  Glenties  ? 

7973.  No? — Gweebarra is  the  Dukery  Bridge.  Mr. 
Sinclair  of  Inver,  one  of  our  ablest  Grand  Jurors,  has 
said  that  the  railway  should  be  from  Ardara  to  Glenties, 
and  from  Glenties  to  Inver  in  that  way  (explaining 
on  the  map ) ; but  there  are  several  ways  of  doing  it 
The  great  matter  is  to  give  to  this  mountain  popu- 
lation a railway  communication  within  a moderate  dis- 
tance of  each  town  or  centre. 

7974.  Mr.  Pirn. — Your  land  is  in  the  barony  of 
Bannagh? — Yes. 

7975.  The  valuation  of  it  is  only  £27,000? — Yes. 

7976.  That  is  small  in  proportion  to  area  ? — Yes, 
I find  the  whole  of  the  population  of  that  barony  is 
29,000.  Now  what  I wanted  to  press  upon  this 
Commission  was  to  give  their  consideration  to  tne 
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K-  «*  1 (nmted  to  pomt  out  to  you  is 

SFJlt  to  my  experience  goes  the  earning 

JJJ  West  Donegal  Railway,  for  example,  is  about 
* a net  cent.  That  just  pays  the  interest  upon 
t mneythat  we  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works, 
m Rond  of  Works  gave  us  pound  for  pound.  The 
Srsctors  fo«nd  £40,000,  and  the  Board  of  Works 
it  geo  000  also.  The  earnings  of  the  railway 

myms  expenses,  I think,  just  about  pays  the 
W of  Works  alone,  leaving  the  Dimotors  and  the 
stallholders  without  anything  for  themselves  at  all. 
Bat  what  I want  to  point  out  to  you  is  that  I think 
5 you  take  any  railway  established  m any  part  of 
las  country  you  may  fairly  calculate  that  it  would 
puh  about  two  per  cent.,  and  applying  that  to  the 
meant  state  of  things  under  the  Light  Railways  Act, 

T wanted  to  point  out  to  you  the  great  waste  that  there 
■ j,,  tie  present  system.  Tor  example,  this  railway 
that  we  are  making  will  be  made  under  a five  per  cent, 
loan.  The  Treasury  guarantees  two  per  cent,  of  that, 
throwing  three  per  cent,  on  the  barony.  Now,  that 
is  throwing  on  the  barony  that  you  want  to  benefit  a 
„reat  responsibility ; and  I am  quite  sure  in  the 
present  feeling  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  the 
Government,  if  you  could  save  the  Donegal  people 
from  the  payment  of  that  three  per  cent,  the  English 
people  would  very  much  like  to  do  it.  And  I'  wanted 
to  point  out  that  under  the  present  circumstances,  out 
of  the  five  per  cent,  the  Government  will  now  lose 
(assuming  that  we  make  this  Light  Railway)  one  per- 
cent., and  the  county  will  lose  two  per  cent.,  and  what 
I wanted  to  suggest  was  that  if  the  Government  them- 
selves would  simply  survey  those  railways  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure,  and  put  them  up'to  contract, 
and  pay  for  them  with  three  per  cent.  Government 
Stock  they  would  get  them  done  cheaper  than  under 
our  system  of  five  per  cent. ; so  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  line  paid  two  per  cent.,  the  Govern- 
ment would  only  lose  the  one  per  cent.,  and  the  poor 
people  that  yon  want  to  benefit  would  not  be burdened 
with  any  taxation  at  all. 

7977.  Have  you  any  experience  of  what  they  are  cost- 
ing under  the  present  system  permile  7 — About  £3,000. 

7978.  Is  that  the  cost  for  cash,  or  only  your  esti- 
mate ?— Well,  we  have  not  got  our  contracts  yet.  The 
West  Donegal  included  rolling  stock  and  everything. 

7979.  Do  you  include  rolling  stock  in  your  estimate 
of  £3,0007— No. 

7980.  I:do  not  quite  see  where  the  saving  would  be 
over  the  present  system  of  construction  and  supervi- 
sion by  Government  7 — Because,  first  of  all,  there  is 
an  immense  cost  in  the  getting  of  these  Privy  Council 
Orders. 

7981.  What  is  the  amount  per  mile  for  that? — 

I have  no  tabulated  form  for  that,  but  you  may  set  it 
down,  I suppose,  safely  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost. 

7982.  Mr.  Barry. — £300  a mile  1 — -Yes  ; the  ne- 
cessary engineering  costs,  and  unnecessary  law  costs. 

7983.  The  Chairman. — The  engineering  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  whether  it  was  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  company! — When  the  Privy  Council 
order  is  obtained  the  company  have  to  lodge  five  per 
cent,  on  the  estimate  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  re- 
main till  the  line  is  opened.  This  involves  loss  and 
trouble.  We  had  actually  to  lodge  five  per  cent,  under 
the  original  Act  for  the  part  of  the  line  which  we  could 
not  complete  to  Donegal,  and  then  to  lodge  a second 
five  per  cent,  upon  getting  the  Privy  Council  order. 
Doth  these  deposits  now  lie  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  there  is  no  easy  means  of  getting  them  out.  This 
places  an  unnecessary  difficulty  in  our  way,  and  I would 
hope  you  would  recommend  some  easy  way  of  getting 
out  such  deposits.  Again,  under  the  Tramways  Act 
the  County  Surveyor  has  to  make  surveys  and  report 
on  the  line  during  its  progress,  which  is  an  unneces- 
sary cost.  The  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Works 
should  he  sufficient. 

1 984,  Mr.  Barry. — Is  not  the  more  important  thing 


which  some  of  the  money  would  be  ob- 


the:  difficulty  of  financing  these  baronial  guarantees  7 — 22<  1887- 

That  is  what  I was  going  to  tell  you.  That  is  our  jjr  James 

little  difficulty.  This  little  line  of  ours  would  have  Musgrave 

been  open  long  ago,  but  when  we  went  to  . lodge  our 

scheme  we  found  that  the  political  question  occupied 

people’s  attention  so  much  that  the  London  investors 

would  not  look  at  us  at  all.  They  said  they  would 

put  no  money  into  Ireland.  Now,  if  the^Government 

would  simply  undertake  to  pay  this  money  themselves, 

and  take  the  railway  as  the  security  for  their  money, 

or,  if  necessary,  place  a charge  upon  the  county  to  a 

moderate  extent,  to  cover  any  loss  that  could  possibly 

result  from  it  over  and  above  the  2 per  cent,  that  they 

are  willing  now  to  lose,  I am  certain  that  you  would 

have  these  railways  made  in  the  cheapest  possible  way, 

and  without  any  burden  to  the  community,  which  I 

look  upon  as  a most  important  thing  for  these  fishing 

people.  jj, 

7985.  Mr.  Barry. — You  say  the  county  ought  to 
contribute  something.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
whole  county  should  contribute  to  local  schemes  or 
that  the  burden  should  be  more  localmed  7 — I think 
the  baronies  should  pay  if  the  amount  is  small. 

7986.  The  Chairman. — The  barony  that  is  improved 
you  mean  7 — Yes. 

7987.  Mr.  Barry. — In  immediate  propinquity  with, 
the  railway  7 — Yes.  Assuming  that  the  Government 
are  willing  to  lose  2 per  cent,  as  they  are  now,  I be- 
lieve that  loss  of  2 per  cent,  would  more  than  do  the 
whole  thing  without  any  further  charge.  You  see  there 
is  actually  2 per  cent,  lost  by  the  form  in  which  this 
money  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a 5 per  cent.  loan. 

It  is  the  local  guarantee  which  frightens  the  financiers. 

Whereas  if  the  Government  would  make  the  barony 
responsible  for  a moderate  sum,  I do  not  think  that  the 
barony  would  ever  be  called  upon  for  it,  and  if  they 
were  called  upon  for  it  they  would  he  quite  prepared 
to  meet  it ; but  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  out  the  contract  and  find  the  money, 
as  in  that  way  the  line  would  be  made  for  a sum  upon 
which  the  traffic  would  soon  begin  to  make  a return. 

7988.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Government 
undertaking  the  construction  themselves  7 — I would. 

I think  a very  small  Board,  indeed,  with  an  extremely 
small  staff  would  be  able  to  do  it.  I am  speaking  now 
of  the  districts  that  the  nation  requires  to  be  bene- 
fited. I am  not  talking  of  railway  extensions  in  the 
common  sense  .of  the  term  at  all,  I am  tailring  of  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland. 

7989.  The  Chairmcm.—Oi  course  the  only  bearing 
of  this  on  the  question  we  have  to  inquire  into  is  the 
fisheries,  because  there  is  nothing  here  that  would 
justify  the  construction  of  these  lines  were  it  not  for 
the  fisheries— is  that  so  7— It  has  a large  fishing  popu- 
lation, and  there  is  a very  large  amount  of  agricultural 
produce.  I can  assure  you  that  the  number  of  tons  of 
eggs  alone  sent  from  that  country  you  would  scarcely 
credit. 

7990.  Is  not  it  strange,  if  that  is  so,  that  they  do 
not  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  try  to  get 
these  light  railways  7— Well,  now,  take  my  case.  I 
am  not  frightened  about  that  kind  of  thing  so  much 
as  the  local  people  would  be,  but  I have  got  quite 
frightened  at  any  further  responsibility. 

7991.  W;hy7— Because  we  have  spent  a 
of  money  without  any  return. 

7992.  Do  you  fear  it  would  not  pay! — As  a com- 
mercial’ speculation  I do  not  think  it  would. 

7993.  What  have  you  to  fear? — I do  not  think 
perhaps  that  the  amount  of  traffic  would  make  it  a 
<rood  commercial  speculation,  but  I tbink  there  is 
quite  enough  traffic  to  take  away  from  the  Govern- 
ment any  substantial  loss.  Private  people  do  not  go 
into  railways  to  make  a loss  of  any  kind  ; and  any- 
thing that  I have  touched  has  been  entirely  a loss. 

7994.  Mr.  Barry.— Supposing  the  tramway  made 
who  would  you  suggest  should  work  it  7— Well,  that 
of  course  is  a very  important  question.  My  notion  is 
that  if  the  Government  engineered  it,  and  picked  tne 
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contractors  for  it,  and  made  it  a perfect  line,  and  if  it 
advertised  that  a certain  line  would  be  put  up  for 
five  years  for  the  best  rent  that  could  be  got  for  it  from 
those  who  would  undertake  to  work  it  properly,  I be- 
lieve you  would  find  thoroughly  clever  fellows,  -with 
moderate  means,  would  come  forward  and  make  that 
their  business,  and  make  a profit  out  of  it  themselves, 
and  give  a good  substantial  sum  to  the  Government. 

7995.  But  supposing  the  sum  offered  was  not  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Government  sufficient,  who  else  could 
undertake  it  ? — Well,  I think  one  of  the  persons  that 
would  offer  to  work  it  would  be  the  railway  that  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  it. 

7996.  Is  the  West  Donegal  railway  a narrow  gauge 
railway? — Yes,  and  it  works  most  beautifully. 

7997.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  think  that  if  any  of 
these  lines  you  have  sketched  out  in  the  county  Done- 
gal were  made  absolutely  for  cash  -vyitli  a first  class 
engineer  and  a good  contractor  that  the  traffic  on  them 
subsequently  would  pay  three  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
put  into  them  1 — I am  quite  confident  it  would  even- 
tually, and  possibly  more  than  that.  But  I do  not  want 
to  make  wild  statements.  When  I say  that  that  railway 
would  make  two  per  cent,  of  absolute  return  over  and 
above  paying  expenses  to  the  Government,  that  is  that 
a contractor  could  be  found  to  work  it,  and  pay  two 
per  cent,  to  the  Government,  and  give  the  popu- 
lation enormous  accommodation,  I believe  I am  under- 
stating it. 

7998.  But  do  you  suggest  that  theGovemmentshould 
lend  the  money  without  getting  the  guarantee  of  the 
locality  against  loss  ? — I do.  There  would  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  it  but  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  necessity  for  it,  for  I believe  the  security  of 
the  railway  is  sufficient,  provided  they  are  content 
only  to  get  two  per  cent,  out  of  it  at  first. 

7999.  But  you  have  no  authority  for  saying  that 
the  Government  are  satisfied  with  two  per  cent,  only  ? 
— Well,  they  are  giving  us  money  and  they  are  content 
to  lose  money. 

8000.  No  ; they  have  given  a guarantee  of  two  per 
cent.,  but  they  have  never  said  they  were  satisfied  to 
lose  it ; they  hope  that  that  guarantee  will  not  be 
called  upon  ? — Well,  I believe  as  good  statesmen  that 
they  never  did  a better  thing  than  to  undertake  to  lose 
one  or  two  per  cent,  for  the  benefit  of  this  particular 
part  of  Ireland,  that  is  the  whole  of  the  western  sea- 
board, it  comes  to  so  little  money. 

8001.  The  Chairman. — It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  successful  because  you  find  you  cannot  get  the 
extra  three  per  cent.  ? — It  is  the  three  per  cent,  that 
has  spoiled  it.  If  the  Government  guarantee  had  been 
three  per  cent.,  paid  direct  to  the  parties  finding  the 
capital,  and  the  baronial  guarantee  had  been  two  per 
cent.,  the  money  would  have  been  got  like  a shot.  It 
would  in  fact  have  been  got  without  the  two  per  cent, 
from  the  barony. 

8002.  Mr.  Pirn. — The  form  you  have  it  in  now  is 
that  the  direct  guarantee  to  the  shareholder  is  the 
barony,  and  the  Government  guarantees  the  barony, 
and  only  through  the  barony  guarantees  the  share- 
holders ? — Yes. 


8003.  If  the  position  was  reversed,  that  the  Govern 
ment  guaranteed  the  shareholders  and  the  baronv 
guaranteed  the  Government,  would  not  the  money  hn 
raised  at  once  on  very  different  terms  1 — It  would  • 
but  in  that  view  of  the  thing  what  I would  stron«lv 
recommend  in  preference  to  that  would  be  this, 

of  all  the  Government  should  be  the  first  guarantor 
that  is  the  one  that  first  finds  the  money  and  looks 
to  the  barony  for  its  guarantee  (if  you  have  one) 
In  that  case  I would  not  go  beyond  the  three  per 
cent.,  and  then  I would  just  reverse  it  in  this  way 
Let  the  Government  advance  three  per  cent,  consols 
for  the  making  of  the  railway,  and  charge  the  barony 
with  one  per  cent. 

8004.  And  still  take  the  risk  of  the  two  per  cent.! 
— Yes ; they  would  get  it  made  for  three  per  cent, 
and  that  will  throw  a very  small  charge  indeed  upon  the 
barony  and  give  you  all  the  desired  advantages.  The 
present  system  is  the  five  per  cent,  system  and  it  is 
actually  the  three  per  cent,  that  does  all  the  harm,  the 
three  per  cent,  being  guaranteed  by  the  locality.  Now 
if  you  would  just  think  about  that  I am  certain  that 
in  that  lies  a mode  which  will  benefit  the  ■western 
seaboard  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  part  that  has  given 
all  the  trouble,  more  than  any  plan  that  has  ever  been 
devised. 

8005.  Mr.  Barry. — How  much  a mile  a week  do 
you  make  on  the  West  Donegal  Railway? — I cannot 
tell  you  that  for  tills  reason,  that  it  is  the  Finn  Yallev 
Railway  Company  that  works  it  for  a percentage  of 
the  receipts.  I tliink  they  make  about  two  per 
cent. 

8006.  Supposing  the  line  were  made  have  you  at  all 
considered  how  much  a mile  per  week  this  new  line 
would  earn,  or  have  you  gone  into  it  at  all  in  any 
way  to  form  an  estimate  ? — No,  I have  not ; but  I 
can  undertake  to  say  this  that  from  Donegal  to  Killy- 
begs  a cheaply  constructed  line  I am  certain  would 
pay  a better  return  than  a line  from  Donegal  to 
Strabane.  I am  confident  of  that  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  country,  because  it  is  really  a rick 
country.  The  last  time  I left  that  country  at 
Druminin  Station,  the  station  master  said  to  me 11 1 
have  just  sent  off  twenty  tons  of  herrings,  our  trade  is 
increasing.  And  there  were  twenty  tons  more  but 
they  could  not  get  carts  to  carry  them  on  this  short 
distance,  and  being  a perishable  fish  they  were  obliged 
to  put  them  into  salt  at  once.”  All  along  this  coast 
there  were  five  steam  trawlers  last  season  lying  in 
Killybegs  Harbour  who  got  an  immense  quantity  of 
sole  and  high  class  fish  of  that  kind  which  were  all 
sent  up  to  Belfast  and  shipped  to  Liverpool.  I would 
just  like  to  add  one  additional  fact  to  that,  that  from 
Druminin  to  Belfast  we  pay  for  fish,  weighing  box,  fish, 
and  ice,  £3  per  ton ; that  is  placing  an  enormous  em- 
bargo upon  the  industry.  In  my  opinion  there  is  little 
use  in  fishery  piers  unless  railways  are  provided  to  take 
the  fish  to  the  English  and  Scotch  markets,  and  I con- 
sider the  benefit  of  cheap  fresh  fish  to  the  artisans  of 
Great  Britain  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  slight 
loss  to  the  Government  on  the  cost  of  making  such 
railway's. 

[The  Witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Frederic  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Pirn  examined. 

W.  Pim. 

8007.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a merchant  carry-  lies  in  a want  of  adaptiveness  to  the  circumstances, 

ing  on  business  in  Dublin  ; one  of  the  firm  of  Pim  and  to  the  growth  of  things  generally,  and  an  nidis- 
Brothers  and  Company,  and  managing  partner  in  the  position  to  adapt  improvements  or  increased  'facilities, 
Greenmount  Spinning  Company  ? — Yes.  and  generally  a disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  developing 

8008.  I believe  you  are  a member  of  the  Dublin  traffic  by  cultivation  of  it. 

Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes,  I am  a member  of  the  8012.  That  would  apply  to  both  passengers  and 
Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  goods  ? — To  both,  but  I think  especially  to  passengers- 

8009.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  deputed  by  8013.  In  what  way  do  they  fail  to  give  the 

the  Chamber  to  attend  ? — No,  not  at  all.  facility  or  the  encouragement  that  you  think  they 

8010.  You  havetlielistof  questions  before  you? — Yes.  ought  as  public  companies  ? — I tliink  there  is  a grea 

8011.  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  views  upon  inattention  to  third  class  traffic.  For  instance,  the 
the  two  points  contained  in  the  first  question  ? — Great  Northern  Railway  has  six  trains  each  way  u* 
I think  the  general  defect  of  the  Irish  railway  system  the  day ; two  of  those  do  not  carry  third  class 
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nassen^ers.  Of  course  one  is  the  limited  mail,  and 
tint  is°quite  right,  but  the  night  mail  does  not  cany 
third  class  passengers.  It  carries  them  as  far  as 
Droriieda  ; it  does  not  carry  them  from  Drogheda  to 
Portadown,  and  it  takes  third  class  passengers  again 
at  Portadown.  I have  no  doubt  that  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  before  the  three  companies  amalga- 
mated, and  has  continued  ever  since. 

8014.  We  have  had  a witness  who  stated  that  the 
-third  class  carriage  was  taken  off  at  Drogheda,  is  there 
anything  in  the  gradient  between  Drogheda  and 
Portadown  to  render  it  necessary  to  detach  a carriage? 
—There  is  a heavy  gradient  no  doubt. 

8015.  What  is  the  gradient,  do  you  know? — I 
think  it  maybe  as  much  as  1 in  120.  I do  not  think 
it  can  be  more  than  that.  That  is  between  Dundalk 
and  Newry ; both  up  and  down  it  is  steep. 

8016.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
take  a carriage  off  at  Drogheda  ? — No,  I do  not,  I 
think  it  is  merely  because  it  has  always  been  done 


; 8017.  I suppose  they  carry  third  class  by  the  other 

Gains'! Yes,  but  I think  excluding  the  third  class 

passengers  by  the  night  train  is  a hardship,  obliging 
working  people  to  stay  in  town  for  the  night.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  Great  Southern  Company, 
they  do  not  carry  by  the  night  mail.  With  regard  to 
that  very  matter  it  is  agitated  every  year  at  their 
meeting  of  shareholders,  and  some  time  ago  the  chair- 
man half  promised  that  they  would  carry  third  class 
passengers  by  the  down  night  mail.  The  very  reason 
given  by  the  persons  in  favour  of  it  is  that  third  class 
passengers  come  up  to  do  a day’s  work  in  town,  they 
want  to  go  back  by  the  night  mail  and  they  have  to 
pay  extra  fares  to  return  by  that  mail.  At  the  last 
meeting  the  chaiiman  said  the  reason  why  they  did 
not  put  on  a third  class  carriage  was  that  they  found 
they  would  lose  too  much  ; the  loss  consists  simply  in 
the  excess  fares  collected  by  the  third  class  passengers 
being  forced  to  travel  second  class  returning,  and  he 
considers  the  loss  would  be  too  great  to  permit  them 
to  do  it.  I think  that  is  an  instance  of  want  of  atten- 
tion to  progress. 

8018.  Mi-.  Barry. — Do  you  think  passenger  traffic 
would  be  developed  to  a greater  extent  .if  greater 
facilities  were  given  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  would, 
because  it  has  been  so  everywhere  that  it  has  been 
tried. 

8019.  You  do  not  think  Ireland  is  an  exception 
in  that  respect  ? — I do  not. 

8020.  Tt  has  been  stated  there  is  a fixed  amount  of 
traffic,  and  that  you  cannot  go  beyond  it?  — The 
railway  companies  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  extra  traffic, 
because  at  the  Baldoyle  Races  they  put  on  higher 
fares,  and  persons  travelling  in  the  ordinary  way 
on  the  line  have  to  pay  higher  fares  on  the  days  of 
die  races. 

8021.  Do  you  think  the  fares  are  high  in  Ireland  ? 
—I  do  not  think  when  you  take  return  tickets  into 
account,  which  are  practically  almost  abolished  in 
England  as  far  as  difference  in  fares  goes,  the  third 
class  fares  are  high.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare 
because  very  few  English  time-tables  give  the  miles, 
and  it  is  a great  deal  of  trouble  therefore  to  find  out 
the  distances ; but  I have  been  comparing  some  of  the 
fares  with  this  result  in  general : — That  taking  fares  of 
all  classes,  the  Wicklow  Company  is  the  cheapest  of  our 
important  lines  here.  The  Great  Northern  is  next ; 
the  Southern  and  Western  next ; the  Midland  is  con- 
siderably higher ; and  the  Waterford  and  Limerck, 
which  runs  through  a poor  part  of  the  country  for 
passenger  traffic,  is  very  much  higher  that  any  of  them. 

8022.  The  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  will  give  us 
the  scale  of  each  class  ? — I cannot  give  you  the  mileage 
scale ; but  I can  give  you  the  scale  for  a few  stations 
compared  with  the  same  distances. 

8023.  Select  any  two  places  15  to  20  or  30  miles  ? 
‘ I will  take  a distance  of  30  miles.  Berkhamstead,  on 
the  North-Western,  is  28  miles  from  Euston,  the  fares 


are  4s.  6 d.,  2s.  11c?.,  and  2s.  3 ^c?.,  adding  a fourteenth  April  21,  issr. 
for  the  two  miles  gives  4s.  10c?“,  3s.  2c?.,  and  2s.  6 d.  JTT  . 

8024.  Then  it  is  l\d.  a mile  second  class? — Yes.  Wi  Pim. enC 

8025.  Is  not  Berkhampstead  practically  one  of  the 
suburban  stations  of  the  North-Western? — Perhaps  it 
is  ; but  I find  stations  inside  it  that  are  very  much 
cheaper.  For  instance,  St.  Alban’s,  24  miles  is  very 
cheap. 

8026.  Yes ; but  I think  it  may  be  considered  as 
suburban  traffic,  it  is  scarcely  a fair  case  to  take  ? — 

Well,  I have  some  others.  What  I tried  to  do  was, 
first,  to  find  distances  that  were  nearly  the  same 
mileage  ; and  then  to  select  stations  where  there  was 
no  competition  by  another  shorter  route. 

8027.  Mr.  Barry. — It  would  not  be  an  unfair  com- 
parison with  the  Wicklow  suburban  traffic? — Wicklow, 

Drogheda,  and  Kildare  are  three  towns  of  much  the 
same  class,  and  almost  exactly  the  same  distance  from 
Dublin,  and  I will  compare  these.  Wicklow  is  29f 
miles,  and  the  fares  are  4s.  8c?.,  3s.  6 d.,  and  2s.  id. 

Kildare  30£,  on  the  Southern  and  Western,  is  5s.  6c?., 

4s.  2c?.,  and  2s.  6c?.  Moyvalley,  30£,  on  the  Midland, 
is  5s.  8c?.,  4s.  9c?.,  and  2s.  10c?.  Drogliedais  32  miles, 
and  is  less  than  any  of  them  except  the  Wicklow. 

8028.  The  Chairman — Have  you  any  other 
English  distances  there? — Wolverton  is  52£  miles, 
the  second  class  fare  is  5s.  6c?. ; Mullingar  is  50  miles, 
and  the  second  class  fare  is  7s.  10c?.  It  is  two  miles 
less  and  the  fare  is  2s.  4 c?.  more. 

8029.  Mr.  Barry. — And  do  you  know  what  the  third 
class  fare  is  for  those  places? — There  is  a greater 
excess  in  the  second  class  as  compared  with  the  North- 
Western  than  any  other.  Third  class  single  fares  are 
practically  a penny  a mile  all  round.  They  are  fraction- 
ally over  in  Ireland,  and  fractionally  under  in  England. 

For  instance,  St.  Alban’s  is  24  miles  by  the  North- 
Western,  and  20  miles  by  the  Midland,  and  the 
fare  is  only  Is.  7 \d.,  regulated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
Midland  distance.  Atherstone,  on  the  Trent  Yalley, 
is  1021  miles ; the  fares  are  15s.  3c?.,  10s.  8c?.,  and 
8s.  6c?.  Ennis,  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  is 
102  miles  from  Waterford.  The  fares  are  19s.  6c?., 

14s.  9c?.,  and  8s.  6c?.  The  third  class  fare  is  exactly 
the  same ; the  second  class  is  4s.  lc?.  more ; and  the 
first  class  is  4s.  3c?.  more.  Burton-on-Trent  is  one 
mile  further  from  London  than  Galway  is  from 
Dublin,  121  \ against  126£.  The  first  class  fare  to 
Burton-on  Trent  is  16s.  9c?. ; second  class,  13s.  6c?.; 
third  class,  10s.  2c?.  Galway  is  23s.  8c?.,  19s.  8c?.,  and 
11s.  10c?.  That  makes  very  nearly  50  per  cent, 
more  for  the  Galway  second  class  fare.  Here  is  a 
case  of  exactly  50  per  cent.  Stafford  is  133 J,  and 
Sligo  is  134^.  The  fares  are  14s.  and  21s.,  and  it  is 
only  three-fourths  of  a mile  difference. 

8030.  Mr  .Pirn. — Second  class  fare? — Yes.  The  first 
class  is  20 s.  9c?.  and  25s.  2c?.  That  is  between  20  and 
25  per  cent.  The  third  class  is  11s.  l^c?.  and  12s.  Id., 
that  is  on  the  Midland  Great  Western.  Macclesfield 
is  166,  Cork  is  165£;  Ballina,  on  the  Midland,  is  166£. 

The  fares  to  Macclesfield  are  24s.  2c?.,  19s.  8c?.,  13s.  9c?. 

The  fares  to  Cork  are  29s.  6c?.  22s.  4c?.,  and  13s.  9c?., 
and  there  is  a considerable  extra  charge  by  the  two 
quick  trains  to  Cork,  both  on  first  and  second.  To 
Ballina  the  fares  are  31s.  2c?.  25s.  11c?.,  15s.  7c?. 

There  are  a few  cases  in  which  even  return  tickets 
are  dearer  in  Ireland,  but  on  the  whole  the  return 
tickets  being  at  a fare  and  two-thirds  are  usually  less 
than  the  return  tickets  in  England. 

8031.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  on  the  question 
of  fares  ? — That  is  all  with  regard  to  the  fares ; but 
I would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage if  return  tickets  were  abolished  -altogether,  and 
that  we  had  only  the  one  set  of  fares.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  persons  who  have  to  pay  the  full  prices  for 
single  tickets  are  really  in  many  cases  those  that  are 
most  often  using  the  lin$,  professional  men  on  circuit 
and  business  men,  they  nearly  always  bavetotake  single 
tickets  all  round,  but  the  merely  casual  visitors,  who 
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87.  travel  perhaps  once  a year,  get  the  advantage  of  the 
return  tickets.  And  they  are  a very  great  incon- 
IC  venience,  obliging  persons  to  return  at  a particular 
time  by  a particular  route ; there  does  not  seem  any 
reason  why,  if  I am  going  to  Belfast  en  route  for 
Glasgow,  and  returning  some  other  way,  I should 
pay : more  than  if  I go  to  Belfast  and  stay  a 
fortnight  and  come  back  again.  The  movement  in 
, England  is  in  that  direction,  and  I believe  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  and  a saving  to  the  railway 
companies. 

8032.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
in  the  circumstances  in  Ireland  which  would  point  to 
the  desirability  of  lower  fares  than  in  England  ? — I 
think  the  people  of  Ireland  are  very  much  less  able 
to  pay  them  on  the  whole,  especially  third  class 
passengers. 

8033.  You  think  the  amount  of  money  earned,  per 
head,  is  less? — Yes.  I am  sure  a penny  per  mile  is 
a larger  proportion  of  the  average  wages  than  it  is 
in  England.  Practically,  nothing  is  done  to  cultivate 
excursion  traffic,  and  that  consequently  makes  the  fares 
still  higher,  because  we  never  get  the  chance,  or  very 
rarely,  of  cheapened  fares.  That  I take  , to  be  an  in- 
stance of  the  want  of  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
creating  traffic. 

8034.  The  Chairman. — Does  that  prevail  generally 
in  Ireland,  a disinclination  to  put  on  excursion  trains 
in  the  summer  time  ?. — I think  so.  The  Midland  does 
give  cheap  excursion  tours. 

. 8035.  Tourist  tickets  by  the  ordinary  trains  1 — Y es, 
and  the  Southern  and  Western  does  the  same  to 
Killarney,  but  that  is  chiefly  for  first  and  second  class 
passengers  .;  but  I am  thinking  of  the  great  English 
exciu-sions  such  as  those  from  Birmingham  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  from  Manchester  to  Llandudno. 

S036.  Do  you  think  that  the  Irish  as  a nation  are 
fond  of  travelling  ? — I think  they  are,  but  they  have 
not  had  the  chance  of  getting  into  the  way  of  it. 

8037.  I mean  the  poorer  classes  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  there  is  quite  the  same  field  for  it  that  there  is 
in  England,  because  1 think  they  are  more  saving  and 
less  inclined  to.  spend  money  when  they  have  it  on 
their  amusement,  especially  on  family  amusements, 
like  an  excursion  with  children  and  all  tha,t.  I do 
not  think  the  comfort  of  passengers  is  attended  to  in 
any  class  as  it  ought  to  be,  , and  I.  particularly  refer  to 
the  utter  want  of  distinction  between  the  compart- 
ments for  smokers  and  non-smokers.  I have  seen  the 
limited  mail  from  Belfast  with  smoking  in  three  out 
of  four  compartments. 

8038.  Would  they  permit  smoking  in  non-smoking 
compartments? — Practically  it  is  so.  It  is  very  largely 
done  in  second  class,  and  no  restriction  in  third  class. 
They  are  nominally  restricted,  but  no  notice  is  ever 
taken  of  it.  . Now  with  regard  to  tickets  I think  there 
is  a great  want  of  facility— a stiffness  with  regard  to 
tickets  that  is  really  absurd.  Take  the  case  of  a pas- 
senger from  Dublin  to  Glasgow  with  a return  ticket 
Over  the  Great  Northern  Railway  by  the  Larne  route. 
Tlie  train  leaves  Belfast  at  4 o’clock,,  the  Glasgow 
passenger  therefore  is  bound  to  travel  down  by  a train 
that  arrives  ' in  Belfast  before  4,  they  will  not  cany 
him  by  the  5 o’clock  or  the  7. 30  in  the  evening.  I think 
that  is  an  absurd  restriction.  I saw  a Glasgow  gentle- 
man once  with  a little  boy,  and  he  was  very  much 
upset  about  it,  for  he  said  he  wanted  to  secure  the 
night’s  rest  for  the  boy,  and  he  was  in  the  train  and 
they  insisted  upon  his  turning  out,  and,  I think,  he 
had  to  pay  5s.  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty— which  also 
troubled  him  very  much.  My  brother  had  a return 
ticket  from  Edinburgh,  via  Ardrossan.  He  retained 
that  ticket  to  the  very  last  day  that  it  was  available, 
and  he  applied  to  the  manager  to  allow  him  to  travel 
down  by  the  7.30  train  in  the  evening,  and  he  refused 
to  allow  him  to  travel  by  the  7.30  train,  because  there 
was  no  steamer  to  meet  it.  I think  that  is  an  instance 
of  the  stiff  sort  of  management  that  checks  traffic,  both 
in  goods,  passengers,  and  every  other  way.  Again, 


with  regard  to  luggage  on  the  Great  Northern  Bail 
way,  personal  luggage  is  interpreted  to  mean  a port 
manteau  with  your  clothes  in,  nothing  else  nmsj  v 
taken,  and  if  you  bring  a little  hamper,  although  vn 
may  be  well  within  the  weight,  they  will  not  let  it  g 
For  instance,  a basket  of  fruit  or  vegetables  a passeno 
is  not  allowed  to  take  down  with  him.  °er 

8039.  Mr.  Barry. — But  we  have  had  evidence  to. 
day  that  people  take  ducks  and  fowls  and  little  pin, 
into  the  third  class  carriages  ? — I have  heard  of  a calf 
travelling  in  a first  class  carriage.  With  regard  to 
third  class  passengers  on  these  night  mail  trains—- thev 
are  not  quick  trains,  the  down  mail  on  the  Southern 
and  Western  takes  hours  to  Cork,  that  is  264  miles 
per  hour,  and  it  stops  fifteen  times. 

8040.  The  Chairman. — And  does  not  take  third 
class  passengers  ? — -And  does  not  take  third  class 
passeiigers  in  spite  even  of  the  shareholders. 

8041.  Mr.  Barry.  — How  in  spite  of  the  share- 
holders?— They  have  brought  it  forward  repeatedly  at 
the  meetings,  and  they  even  thought  that  the  Board 
were  going  to  grant  it,  and  they  found  they  could  not 


get  it  in  the  end.  I do  not  think  anything  is  done  by 
any  of  the  companies  to  cultivate  the  local  traffic 


the  ends  of  the  railways,  except  by  the  Wicklow  who 
in  fact  live  by  it.  Malaliide  on  the  Great  Northern 
is  nine  miles  from  Dublin,  and  rather  a favourite  sea- 
side place  with  a good  hotel.  There  are  only  two  • 
morning  trains  available  for  business  people,  at  9,12 
and  10.14.  The  Midland  from  Lucan,  which  is  also 
nine  miles,  has  only  one  train  in  the  forenoon. 
Hazlehatch  on  the  Southern  and  Western,  ten  mile; 
has  only  two  trains,  9.13  and  10.38.  None  of  them 
have  any  trains  on  Sunday  morning  early  enough  for 
a person  to  come  to  town  for  service,  and  that  has 
been  complained  of  by  persons  living  on  some  of  these 
lines. 

8042.  The  Chairman.— Is  there  much  suburban 
residential  population  there  ?— No  ; I do  not  think 
there  is,  but  I think  partly  the  reason'  for  that  is  for 
want  of  facilities.  The  suburban  facilities  to  Kings- 
town and  Bray  have  attracted  all  the  population  in 
that  direction.  I think  the  companies  stand  in  their 
own  light. 

8043.  What  are  the  local  fares  ? Do  they  make 
any  reduction  for  the  suburban  passenger  traffic  '!— I 
have  not  got  the  figures.  I think  to  Howth  they  per- 
haps do,  but  not  otherwise. 

8044.  Do  they  issue  season  tickets? — They  issue 
season  tickets  to  Howth,  and  I think  to  some  other 


8045.  But  not  generally  ?— Not  generally. 

8046.  Mr.  Pim.— They  issue  season  tickets  on  the 
Wicklow  line  ? — Oh,  certainly ; all  over. 

8047.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  issue  first,  second, 
and  third? — Only  first  and  second. 

8048.  Do  any  of  the  companies  issue  third-class 
suburban  season  tickets  ? — I think  not.  I am  confi- 
dent none  of  them  do.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
goods,  the  principal  point  I want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  I believe  you  have  had  already — that  is,  the 
very  early  closing  of  the  goods  train  on  the  Great 
Northern  line ; but  I refer  to  it  because  it  particu- 
larly affects  our  business.  The  train  closes  now  at 
four  o’clock.  I was  under  the  impression  until  yes- 
terday that  it  was  three. 

8049.  The  evidence  yesterday  was  three  1— Well,  a 
very  few  people  know  of  the  change— only  those  that 
are  in  constant  communication  with  them  have 
learned  of  the  change.  But  I know  it  is  four,  from 
a notice  sent  by  the  manager  of  the  company,  dated 
January  13th,  1887,  saying  it  was  four. 

8050.  Can  you  tell  me  what  time  the  train  leaves! 
—I  think  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  but  I 
cannot  be  sure  of  that ; but  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  train  to  leave  early.  It  is  only  113  miles,  and  I 
think  it  is  unreasonable  that  it  should  start  very 
early,  if  that  be  the  cause  of  it.  Gur  customers  in 
Belfast  get  their  English  letters  at  hidf-past  cloven ; 
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ey  seD>(J  orders  to  us  by  telegraph  between  twelve 
and  one,  and  we  cannot  persuade  them  that  it  is  not 
our  fault  that  the  goods  cannot  be  got  off  that  even- 
• a We  are  over  two  miles  from  the  terminus,  so 
that  we  have  a drive  of  half  an  hour.  They  always 
s^'ow  a great  unwillingness  to  correct  mistakes.  It 
takes  a long  correspondence  to  get  any  satisfaction  ; 
and,  unless  you  are  very  persistent,  you  probably  will 
not  get  it  at  all. 

8051.  Is  there  the  same  reluctance  in  settling 

c]a;ms  1 Yes ; I include  both  in  that.  I have  here 

a correspondence  between  Pirn  Brothers,  Limited,  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  was  extended 
over  a fortnight,  with  regard  to  an  overcharge  on  a 
hale  of  goods  sent  to  a customer  in  Ardee.  The  com- , 
pan/s  invoice  did  not  contain  any  particulars  of  the 
way  the  charge  was  arrived  at,  which  was  manifestly 
an  overcharge  complained  of  by  the  customer.  After 
several  letters  had  passed  they  admitted  the  mistake, 
and  made  a change;  but  it  took  six  letters  to  get  the 
particulars  on  the  bill  which  they  are  bound  by  law 
to  give ; and  that  is  really  a sample  of  what  generally 
happens  in  such  cases.  I know  a case  myself,  but  it 
is  a good  while  ago,  where  some  yarns  we  received 
were  so  badly  damaged  by  being  packed  in  a bacon 
truck,  and  being  greased,  that  we  refused  to  receive 
them.  The  company  kept  us  for  months  correspond- 
ing and  we  found  that  the  yarns  had  actually  been 
sold  in  Belfast,  and  the  money  in  their  pockets, 
when  they  were  still  disputing  our  claim.  And 
generally  the  principle  appears  to  be  that  until  you 
send  them  an  attorney’s  letter  they  do  not  believe  you 
are  in  earnest.  I believe  that  is  taken  as  the  test. 
There  is  generally  a difficulty  in  getting  information 
about  various  matters,  and  a want  of  any  kind  of 
spirit  in  advertising  improvements  when  they  do  take 
place.  For  instance  that  mail  train  to  Belfast  used 
to  take  seven  hours  instead  of  four.  It  used  to  stop 
on  the  way  at  Portadown  for  hours.  After  consider- 
able agitation  they  were  induced,  four  years  ago,  to 
run  that  train  continuously  through,  and  it  now  gets 
there  at  midnight,  leaving  at  7.30.  I do  not  think 
the  public  were  ever  made  aware  of  that  change ; in 
fact  I think  they  tried  to  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible 
for  fear  people  would  make  use  of  it.  They  did  not 
wish  to  have  a crowd' at  that  hour  of  the  night,  and  pre- 
| ferred  people  should  go  by  the  ordinary  way.  I have 
known  people  grumble  the  year  after,  who  were  not 
aware  that  the  change  had  been  made,  that  the  train 
did  not  go  through.  It  is  a small  matter,  but  I say 
changes  of  that  kind  are  not  advertised.  I think  the 
management  of  the  railways  all  through  is  conducted 
in  the  same  way  that  you  see  things  going  on  at 


Mr.  John  Paul  Byrne,  jj 

8059.  The  Chairman, — Where  do  you  reside? — 
At  31,  Gardiner’s-place,  Dublin,  and  . Ballybdwhill 
House,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

8060.  I believe  you  are  interested  in  the  cattle 
trade? — Yes,  I hold  a large  quantity  of  land  in  my  own 
hands  all  of  which  I devote  to  the  cattle  trade,  but  I 
am  not  otherwise  interested  in  it. 

8061.  Have  you.  got  the  questions  that  have  been 
sent  to  you? — Yes,  and  I sent  to  you  some  written 
statements  in; answer  to  them. 

8062.  Where  is  your  land  ? — In  the  County  Dublin 
—ten  miles  north  of  Dublin. 

+v  i Will  you  in  your  own  way  tell  us  what  you 
Junk  of  the  two  items  contained  in  this  first  question  ? 

As  I stated  in  my  note  “ I believe  the  want  of  more 
uniformity  of  action  and  more  suitable  arrangements  to 
promote  through  and  direct  traffic  both  as  to  passengers 
d ' very  much'  impedes  progress,”  Now,  I 

ink  that  is  an  answer  generally  explaining  what  my 
'new  on  that  question  is.  In  the  first  place  for  ordi- 


country  stations  in  Ireland : there  is  a want  of  prompt- 
ness about  the  whole  thing,  and  it  is  a very  serious  evil. 

8052.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a remedy  ? — Pur- 
chase by  the  Government  is  such  a big  scheme,  and 
the  time  seems  to  be  gone  by  for  it,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
almost  too  late,  but  it  is  really  the  only  thing.  Amalga- 
mation would  do  veiy  little  for  us  without  oversight. 

8053.  Assuming  you  had  Government  oversight, 
would  not  amalgamation  remedy  a great  many  of  these 
evils  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would,  a great  many. 

8054.  Would  you  favour  an  entire  amalgamation 
of  the  whole  of  the  systems  ? — I think  generally  what 
amalgamation  would  do  would  be  this— it  would  en- 
able extensions  to  be  made  in  places  where  there  is1 
no  strength  to  make  them  now,  and  the  system  might 
be  divided  into  Sections,  or  it  might  be  all  one.  I 
think  really  the  whole  of  the  system  is  so  small  in  Ire- 
land that  it  might  be  all  made  one.  It  would  ensure 
extensions  and  connexions  being  attended  to.  The 
cross-country  connexions  in  Ireland  are  very  bad. 
To  get  across  from'  the  north-west  to  the  north-east  is 
a very  long,  tiresome  journey.  There  is  one  train  from' 
Sligo  to  Belfast  in  the  day  each  way. 

8055.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  regards  the. 
charges  for  goods  traffic,  and  the  time  occupied  in  con- 
veying goods  traffic  from  point  to  point? — My  ex- 
perience is  so  nearly  confined  to  Dublin  and  Belfast 
that  I have  not  much  to  say  upon  it.  I do  not  think 
the  charges  are  very  high  there.  There  is  the  steam- 
boat opposition  and  I think  the  effect  of  the  steamboat 
opposition  is  that  both  parties  agree  to  charge  a great 
deal  more  than  what  it  could  be  done  for  by  the  ships ; 
still  we  get  an  advantage  from  it,  the  general  effect  of 
competition  is  not  so  much  to  cheapen  rates  as  it  is  to. 
secure  more  civility  and  attention  to  business. 

8056.  But  your  experience  is  confined  as  you  say 
to  between  Belfast  and  Dublin  ? — Chiefly.  I have  not 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  in  the  country. 

8057.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  with  reference  to 
the  fourth  question  with  regard  to  the  tramways?— I 
do  not  think  I can  say  anything  about  that  except 
that  generally  I think  there  are  many  places  in  the 
country  winch  would  be  very  greatly  served  by  an 
extension  of  railways  that  you  really  cannot  expect 
any  of  the  existing  companies  to  undertake,  the  risk 
would  be  too  great. 

8058.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
ensuring  these  extensions  with  regard  to  the  means  ? 
— I do  not  think  I have  given  sufficient  attention  to 
it  to  give  an  opinion  worth  anything.  (See  Appendix, 
p.  702.) 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 


, called  in  and  examined. 

nary  purposes  the  four  main  lines  in  the  country  may 
be  said  to  have  reasonable  accommodation,  but  for 
extraordinary  purposes  I know  of  two  or  three  of 
them  which  are  deficient, -and  I think  the  whole  four 
are  deficient. 

8064.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ extraordinary  ” pur- 
poses ? — I mean  the  purposes  that  arise  from  time  to 
time  owing  to  fairs  and  markets  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  which  cause  an  excessive  demand  upon 
railway  accommodation. 

8065.  I presume  that  your  evidence  in  that  respect 
applies  chiefly  to  cattle  and  sheep  ?— Principally  to 
cattle  and  sheep — a traffic  which  is  growing  larger  and 
larger  every  year. 

8066.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  want  of 
facilities  or  accommodation  for  passengers  ? — I think 
the  accommodation  is  less  to  be  .complained  of  in  that 
respect.  I have  never  found,  - myself,  any  incon- 
venience except  stopping  on  branch  lines  and  want  of 
regard  for  through  transit  which  may  arise  from  the 
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want  of  sufficient  accommodation  on  these  lines. 
Beyond  that  I think  the  passenger  accommodation  of 
the  country  is  reasonably  sufficient. 

8067.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  fares'? — I do  not 
object  to  the  passenger  fares,  but  I do  object  to  the 
charges  for  cattle. 

8068.  Do  you  think  that  the  passenger  fares  are 
low  enough  ? — I think  that  whenever  passenger  fares 
are  lowered  it  promotes  increase  of  traffic,  and  I think 
in  that  view  that  any  lowering  of  the  passenger  fares 
would  ultimately  increase  the  traffic. 

8069.  Considering  the  character  of  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  passenger  fares? — The  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  being  agricultural  do  not  require  transit  by 
railway  as  much  as  a commercial  community  would, 
but  I am  still  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  passenger  traffic  if  the  fares  were  lowered. 
As  regards  cattle,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
trade  is  immensely  curtailed  by  the  present  charges. 

8070.  Have  you  a list  of  those'  charges  ? — No,  I 
have  not,  but  I know  some  of  them  do  affect  the  trade. 
The  charge  through  for  trucks  is  about  £2  5s.  for  in- 
stance, from  Ballinasloe  to  Dublin. 

8071.  What  is  the  mileage  ? — It  is  about  91f  statute 
miles.  I live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  I 
frequently  walk  my  cattle  all  the  way  from  Ballinasloe 
in  preference  to  sending  them  by  rail.  In  the  first 
instance  I can  do  it  for  about  half  the  price,  and  in 
the  next  place,  owing  to  the  great  inconvenience  and 
barbarous  treatment  that  the  cattle  get,  and  the  want 
of  authoritative  managementat  railway  stations,  I very 
often  prefer  it.  Although  I buy  the  highest  class  of 
cattle  that  are  bred  in  the  country,  yet  even  with 
these  cattle  I very  often  prefer  walking  them  to  their 
getting  the  abuse  that  they  suffer  on  the  railway. 
It  is  a matter  of  universal  complaint. 

S072.  Is  that  at  Ballinasloe? — Yes.  I have  gone 
on  deputations  to  the  Midland  Company  on  different 
occasions,  and  although  Sir  Ralph  Cusack  is  always 
very  courteous  and  kind,  yet  we  fail  to  get  the  conces- 
sion which  the  public  require. 

8073.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  complain  of  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  cattle  at  Ballinasloe  ? — 
The  original  complaint  we  had  was  the  short  platforms. 
That  is  now  remedied.  The  complaint  that  we  have 
now  is  one  that  I have  often  suggested  a remedy  for, 
and  that  i3  simply  paling  in  the  lands  that  belong  to 
the  company,  so  as  to  let  the  cattle  pass  in  a certain 
way  with  a view  to  get  them  within  reach  of  being 
loaded  in  their  ordinary  turn. 

8074.  Mr.  Pirn. —That  is  to  say,  you  want  to  get 
them  into  a sort  of  queue,  ? — Precisely ; but  instead  of 
that  there  are  thousands  of  beasts  mixed  up  together, 
and  the  man  that  hammers  most  and  abuses  most  will 
get  his  turn  first.  The  result  is  that  your  cattle  get  all 
broken  up,  and  I have  been  there  myself  striving  to 
do  something,  but  have  failed  utterly. 

8075.  You  say  you  have  seen  thousands  of  cattle 
there  all  mixed  up  together  ? — Yes,  and  it  leads  to  an 
enormous  amount  of  bullying  between  the  lower 
classes ; but  the  cattle  are  in  one  field,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  force  your  cattle  through  another 
lot.  I have  seen  cattle  in  that  way  spread  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  have  not  been  found  for  hours  after- 
wards, and  some  of  the  dealers  have  no  mercy  either 
upon  their  own  cattle  or  upon  mine,  but  they  ■will 
force  them  right  through  so  as  to  get  first  to  their 
pen. 

8076.  Is  every  man  toying  to  get  his  own  cattle  to 
the  front  ? — Certainly,  and  every  man  is  trying  to  get 
the  most  men  that  he  can  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak, 
so  as  to  have  the  upper  hand.  That  is  the  uniform 
practice  in  Ballinasloe. 

8077.  The  Chairman. — When  the  cattle  are  loaded 
have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  away  from  the 
station  ? — You  have  a still  greater  difficulty  then  in 
the  perpetual  shunting  that  takes  place.  I do  not 
know  what  name  to  give  it,  but  they  jerk  the  trucks 


backwards  and  forwards,  and  each  time  shunting  takes 
place  every  beast  gets  knocked  about.  The  result  i» 
that  they  come  home  all  cut  and  the  hair  off  them,  and 
I have  seen  carcases  in  Dublin  with  half  a hundred, 
weight  of  the  meat  perfectly  useless  in  consequence  of 
their  being  bruised  that  way  in  the  trains.  I ma(]e 
a suggestion  to  remedy  that  long  ago— that  at  the 
back  end  of  each  truck  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
soft  lining,  so  that  when  the  cattle  fell  back  against 
it  they  might  be  relieved  from  that  excessive  knockin'* 
about. 

8078.  What  time  does  a train  take  in  going  from 
Ballinasloe  to  Dublin  ? — I was  told  yesterday  in  Ennis 
that  eleven  hours  would  bring  the  cattle  to  Dublin 
from  Ennis.  It  varies  immensely,  because  they  have 
so  many  cattle  trains  at  Ballinasloe  that  they  have  to 
keep  eternally  shunting  them  at  every  station  to  get 
the  passenger  trains  by,  and  even  so  the  passenger 
trains  are  often  rendered  late  into  the  bargain. 

8079.  But  as  the  result  of  that  what  is  the  average 
time  it  takes  to  get  cattle  trains  from  Ballinasloe  to 
Dublin  ? — Eight  to  ten  hours  is  the  ordinary  time,  but 
very  often  it  takes  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours.  It  is  not 
at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  them  to  start  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  from  Ballinasloe  and  arrive  in  Dublin  next 
morning  at  nine  Or  ten  o’clock. 

8080.  Then  when  they  arrive  in  Dublin  have  you 
any  difficulty  there  ? — No,  not  much  difficulty  there. 
I think  the  recent  arrangement  at  Liffey  Junction  and 
Cabra  are  sufficient  for  the  output. 

8081.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — How  long  does  it  take  to  drive 
the  cattle  by  road  from  Ballinasloe? — About  five 
days.  The  fair  is  held  on  a Friday,  and  they  are 
home  on  the  next  Wednesday.  I am  speaking 
of  my  own  business.  Anyone  that  is  nearer  to 
Ballinasloe  than  I am  drives  as  a matter  of  pre; 
ference.  I drive  my  cattle  half  as  a matter  of  ne- 
cessity and  half  as  a matter  of  preference.  My  cattle 
are  of  a class  that  1 would  rather  not  drive  if  [ could 
avoid  it,  but  I do  it  in  preference  in  consequence  of 
the  abuse  they  get  on  the  railway.  Then  I consider 
that  the  charges  are  very'  high.  I cannot  get  store- 
cattle  to  my  place  from  Ballinasloe  for  less  than  6s.  a 
piece.  My  people  drive  them  for  seven  nights  for 
4(7.,  and  generally  a penny  a head  will  pay  their  own 
expenses,  and  they  will  go  ten  or  eleven  miles  a day. 
It  is  held  by  many  persons  in  the  trade  that  cattle  are 
far  better  by  the  road  than  by  the  railway  with  the 
abuses  that  they  get.  I would  much  prefer  the  rail- 
way if  it  would  only  approach  reasonable  justice  in 
care  or  cost. 

8082.  The  Chairman. — You  say  you  have  repre- 
sented these  matters  to  the  railway  companies?— Fre- 
quently, and  here  is  a report  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Trade 
Association  upon  the  matter.  I attended  upon  a de- 
putation to  all  the  railways,  and  here  is  the  very  mat- ; 
ter  we  have  referred  to.  (Producing  a pamphlet.)  ; 

8083.  Perhaps  you  will  read  that  to  us  ? — I will  j 
read  that  portion  of  it  which  bears  upon  the  question  i 
we  are  discussing — 

“ Rlport  of  Council  of  Irish  Cattle  Trade  Association  on 
the  subject  of  Transit  of  Cattle  by  railways,  as  ordered  by  I 
resolution  of  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1877.  After  full 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  several  matters  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  referred  to  us,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion to  submit  our  views,  so  far  only  as  a practical  know- 
ledge of  this  important  traffic  was  most  likely  to  lead  to 
just  conclusions,  without  suggesting  or  desiring  to  impose 
any  serious  outlay  upon  railway  companies  ; and  therefore 
to  confine  ourselves  generally,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
question  of  abuses  cattle  receive  by  the  present  arrange- 
ments at  stations  as  carried  out  in  loading,  and  the  conse- 
quent injury  inflicted,  and  deterioration  caused  thereby ; as 
well  as  by  excessive  shunting  of  trains  and  delay  in  transit 

when  loaded,  upon  which  matters  we  offer  suggestions  which 

we  deem  advisable  for  the  improvement  thereof.  While  no* 
presuming  to  dictate  to  Directors  of  Railways  we  feel  that, 
practically,  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  judging  ot 
defects  which  may  exist,  and  respectfully  submit  for  their 
consideration  a statement  pointing  out  such  changes  as  in 
our  judgment  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  cattle  trade. 
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confidence  in  an  improved  transit,  and  thereby  ulti- 
PTlv^erve  railway  interests.-l.  The  extension  of  loading 
!“  i n»<l  nens  sufficient  to  load  a train  without  being 
\anK’  [ or  moved  at  all  stations  where  leading  fairs  are 
i 1,1  2 The  present  pens  being  generally  constructed  to 

S'  two  waggons  full  of  cattle  or  sheep  should,  in  such  cases, 
tfJffiSfeh  gates,  one  in  each,  corner,  so  as  to  bad  the 
contents  from  each  pen  without  train  being  moved. 

Tt  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  at  these  stations,  that 
for  every  pen  you  load  the  train  is  driven  on  in  order 
Z „et  the  pen  opposite  the  gate,  and  much  shunting 
that  sort  hits  the  cattle  in  the  way  that  I have  ex- 
plained. Then  we  go  on  to  say— 

“ s The  pens  and  loading  banks  to  have  an  incline  to- 
„rcis'  the  waggons.  4.  That  a special  Superintendent  during 
f,irs  should  be  a man  of  sufficient  status  to  command  im- 
plicit obedience  by  his  subordinates.” 

T may  tell  you  that  there  is  neither  special  nor  general 
superintendence,  and  the  few  subordinates  that  are  on 
tlie  spot  make  use  of  the  means  and  opportunity  they 
have  as  a good  opportunity  for  them  to  punish  with 
severity  the  owners  of  cattle  if  they  can,  either  through 
causing  inconvenience  or  obliging  them  to  give  a 

sufficient  “tip”  to  buy  their  services. 

8084  Mr.  Pim. — Who  is  in  command  at  isallma- 
sloe  at  the  time  of  a.  fair  1— Well,  you  will  find  some 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  office,  but  there  appears  to  be 
such  a general  hurry  that  you  cannot  find  a principal 
if  any  difficulty  arises.  At  Ballinasloe  they  have 
more  men  in  command  perhaps  than  elsewhere. 

8085.  But  is  not  the  Traffic  Manager  there  ? — The 
Traffic  Manager  is  available,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  business  you  can  scarcely  ever  find 
him.  Then  we  go  on  to  say — 

11 5.  That  Railway  Directors  do  procure  authority  for 
haviiw  the  attendance  of  police  at  the  stations  on  fair  days, 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  animals,  and  the  frequent  personal 
conflicts  arising  therefrom.” 


Personal  conflicts  were  matters  of  common  occurrence. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I have  no  desire  for  it,  but  I 
may  tell  you  what  happened  with  my  sheep  in  Temple- 
more  ; with  forty  men  beside  me,  I had  to  go  to  the 
front  myself,  and  standing  at  the  front  myself  of  my 
sheep,  cattle  were  driven  in  upon  me  until  they 
killed  one  sheep  of  mine  and  two  lambs,  and  they 
forced  their  cattle  right  through  the  sheep.  Then  we 


“ 6.  That  special  entrances,  where  practicable,  be  made 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  sheep  being 
trampled  upon  by  cattle.” 

It  was  a very  common  thing,  but  recently  it  is  a little 
improved,  that  sheep  and  cattle  should  enter  through 
one  and  the  same  passage,  and  I need  not  tell  you 
what  the  consequences  were,  where  there  was  pres- 
sure to  get  them  loaded.  Then  we  say — 

11  As  a precedent,  we  may  refer  to  Nenagli ; although  not 
perfect,  the  arrangement  there  is  felt  of  great  advantage  to 
the  trade.” 

The  next  suggestion  was — 

“That  an  official  stationed  at  the  entrance  gate  to. the 
company’s  premises  should  be  authorized  to  give  the  driver 
of  each  lot  of  cattle  or  sheep  a number,  so  as  to  entitle  the 
stock  to  be  loaded  in  turn.  This  arrangement  in  effect  being 
strictly  adhered  to  at  North  Wall,  Dublin,  and  Holyhead.’ 
We  quoted  that  as  the  best  means  of  relieving  the 
pressure  that  arises — 

“ That  the  despatch  of  trains,  when  loaded,  should  be 
facilitated  and  the  speed  accelerated  where  consistent 
with  public  safety.  That  trains  with  market  cattle  on 
Wednesdays  should  anive  earlier  in  Dublin,  the  present 
late  and  uncertain  hours  tend  to  great  inconvenience  and 
much  abuse  of  animals.” 

I am  not  personally  conversant  with  that,  but  I 
know  salesmasters  in  Dublin  who  are,  and  they  com- 
plained that  it  was  a matter  of  piu*e  indifference  what 
hour  some  of  these  trains  came  in,  and  that  they  even 
arrived  too  late  for  the  market  altogether.  This  is 
very  much  improved,  but  Mr.  Leonard  (whom  Mr. 
Pim  will  know  very  well),  told  me  the  other  day  that 
H is  not  at  all  as  correct  as  it  should  be. 


8086.  And  that  leads  to  the  abuse  of  the  animals,  I April  22, 1887. 
suppose  ? — Yes ; there  is  more  knocking  about  of  ^ 
course,  in  order  to  get  in  time  for  the  market.  pa[)j  Uyrlie> 
Another  thing  is  that  if  they  came  in  time  the  poor  j.r. 
beasts  could  get  an  hour’s  rest  in  the  yard.  Then  we 

say:— 

“ That  through  bookage  be  adopted  all  over  Ireland. 

While  arrangements  exist  by  which  passengers  can  have 
through  tickets  and  wnggons  with  cattle  run  through,  a 
second  bookage  of  cattle  ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  That 
trustworthy  men  be  appointed  at  the  stations  in  Dublin, 
with  badges,  who  will  take  charge  of  stock  if  required,  and 
have  fixed  payment,  thereby  securing  proper  care  of 
animals,  and  confidence  in  the  manner  of  treatment.  That 
there  is  a manifest  deficiency  of  waggons  at  the  stations 
when  fairs  are  held,  and  ought  to  be  remedied.” 

It  is  very  bad  to  be  waiting  for  waggons.  Perhaps 
cattle  have  to  wait  all  night  until  the  morrow  for 
their  turn  of  waggons  when  they  are  going  to  those 
fail’s,  which  are  as  constant  and  as  regular  in  their 
supply  as  any  other  class  of  traffic. 

8087.  The  Chairman. — Do  I understand  that  these 
complaints  apply  to  any  particular  railway? — The 
Midland  Great  Western. 

8088.  Have  you  the  same  complaint  to  make  of 
other  railways? — The  Great  Southern  is  not  a bit 
better.  What  we  have  said  upon  that  is  this : — 

“ Generally  the  four  lines  give  fair  ordinary  service, 
although  falling  very  short,  either  in  management  or  speed 
under  increased  pressure,  which  often  occurs  in  relation  to 
cattle  movement.  The  charges,  however,  show  no  diminu- 
tion to  meet  existing  depression.” 

If  you  consider  the  cost  of  conveying  cattle  any- 
where in  Ireland  as  compared  with  England,  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  we  are  at  a great  disadvantage. 

At  the  present  moment  it  costs  17s.  9<7.  to  bring  a. 

. beast  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  whilst  from  Dublin'  to 
Manchester  you  can  send  a beast  for  9s.  8 d.,  and  get. 
him  into  the  greatest  central  market  in  England. 

8089.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  that  by  Holyhead  or  Liver- 
pool?— I think  it  is  by  Liverpool.  From  Cork  to 
Manchester  the  freight  is  only  12s.  6 d.,  I think  it  is 
19s.  to  Dublin.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  because 
there  ai-e  rival  carriers  by  sea.  But  animals  are  not 
so  easily  sent  by  ship,  and  yet  they  give  the  animals 
the  benefit  of  the  extra  charge,  whilst  in  loading  other 
materials,  that  can  go  by  ship,  they  will  send  them  at 
12s.  6 d.  a ton. 

8090.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
arrangement  for  conveying  cattle  in  trains  on  the 
English  railway#  ? — I am  not ; but  I am  aware  of  this 
fact,  that  they  have  given  encouragement  against 
Ireland  because  dead  meat  is  sent  from  Glasgow  into 
the  very  interior  of  England.  If  it  is  foreign  it  pays 
5s.,  and  if  it  is  local  it  pays  10s.  a ton. 

8091.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  know  whether  these  in- 
ternal Irish  charges  are  higher  or  lower  than,  or  how 
do  they  compare  with  the  internal  charges  in  Eng-  • 
land  ? — I do  not  know  the  internal  charges  in  Eng- 
land, but  I know  that  they  are  higher  than  the 
through  charges.  I admit  that  that  is  reasonable  to 
a certain  extent,  but  not  to  so  great  an  excess  as  it  is 
carried.  It  is  reasonable  to  a certain  extent  that  in- 
ternal charges  should  be  somewhat  higher,  owing  to 
their  having  to  load  and  unload  oftener.  But  that 
should  stop  sooner  here,  and  I am  informed  that  the 
charge  of  dead  weight  from  Ballybrophy  to  Dublin  is 
between  10s.  and  11s.  per  ton,  while  from  Cork  it  is 
only  12s.  6 d.  Then  take  the  case  of  Ennis,  they 
charge  £3  16s.  a waggon  for  cattle  to  Dublin.  I 
brought  cattle  the  other  day  from  Ennis,  and  I am 
bound  to  say  that  the  whole  service  on  that  line  is  a 
disgrace  at  any  time.  I am  alluding  to  the  line 
between  Athenry  and  Ennis. 

8092.  The  Chairman.— That  is  in  the  hands  ol  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Company  ? — No ; I think  it 
is  a special  company. 

8093.  But  they  work  it,  do  they  not? — Well,  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  is  not  much  better,  for  when 
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April  22,1887.  I was  clown  at  Rathkeale  I saw  that  the  accommoda- 

tion  ■ -Was  -so  wretched  there  that  I sent  the  cattle 

Paul  Byrne  across  to  Croom  to  get  the  Great  Southern  and 
j.p,  ’ Western.  I sent  fifty  beasts  to  Ennis,  and  when 
they  were  landed  there  in  the  morning  they  might  as 
well  have  gone  into  a wilderness.  I found  forty  or 
fifty  men  loading  waggons  there,  but  I did  not  see  a 
tra$e  of  a railway  man  in  any  shape  or  form.  At  last, 
.about  8.30,  a. man  came  to  me  and  I said,  “Do  you 
belong  to  the  railway  ?”  - He  told  me  he  did.  I said, 
“ I want  five  waggons  and  a half.”  “Oh!  well,” 
says  he,  “ the ; superintendent  says  unless  you  take 
them  at  once  you  cannot  have  them.”  I said,'  “ I will 
take  then)  at.  once  if  I can  get  them,”  and  he  then 
walked  away.  Well,  I took  possession  of  the  waggons 
myself,  and  after  I had  loaded  four  waggons  I wanted 
another  waggon  and  a half,  and  then  I had  to  put  my 
men  into ‘the  waggons  and  to  stay  there  myself. 

8094.  "Mr.  Pirn. — That  was  as  a sort  of  -garrison? — 
Yes ; .you  just  said  it.  I believe  they  instantly  wouTd 
have  forcibly  taken  the  waggons  from  me  only  one  of 
the  men  knew  me. 

. 8095.  Where  was  that  ? — At  Ennis. 

8096.  Where  was  the  station  master  ? — There  was 
nobody  there.  I was  told  it  was  a branch  of  the 
Athenry  and  Ennis  line.  There  was  a railway  man 
turned  up  for  about  five  minutes  ; but  all  I can  tell 
yon - is  I never  saw  such  a scene.  And  yet,  for 
these  waggons,  I paid  £3  16s.  apiece  to  Dublin. 
Now,  I am  informed  on  very  good  authority,  that  in 
the 'event  of  amalgamation  the  charges  of  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  would  have  been  10s.  less. 

8097.  You  mean  in  the  eyent  of  an  amalgamation 
between  the  Ennis  and  Athenry,. and  the  Midland? — 
Yes.  Iam  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  whole  railway 

system  in  this  country  has  got  into  a state,  so  that 
between  the  desire  of  the  directors  to  make  a dividend 
for  their  shareholders,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
trade  generally,  they  are  lessening  the  advantages 
instead  of  increasing  them.  I believe  that  railways 
were  more  popular  twenty  years  ago,  when  A began 
business,  than  they  are  to-day,  in  Ireland. 

8098.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  ship  cattle  to  Eng- 
land ?— No,  I sell  ail  in  Dublin  myself,  and  if  I know 
anything  at  all  about  it,  it  is  because  I began  at  the 
foundation.  All  my  business  is  done  from  start  to 
/finish  by  myself,  although  I pay  a large  commission  to 
others  for  doing  it. 

8099.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  from’  cattle 
dealers  who  send  cattle  to  England  ?— No ; I.  think 
that  , the  changes  that  have  been  made  there 
are  a great  improvement  on  the  past.  I think 
the  charges  for  transit  from  Dublin  are  not  at 
all  as  excessive  as  our  internal  charges.  I think 
the  English  railways  have  done  a great  deal  for 
the  cattle  trade. 

8100.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  have  not  mentioned  the 
p-reat  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland  ? — I know  a great 
.deal  about  the  Great-  Northern  Railway,  but  it  is  not 
much  in  the  cattle  line.  Now,  the  Meath  line  would 
be  supposed, to  take  the  cattle  trade,  because  Meath 
is  one  of  the.  finest  counties  in  Ireland  for  cattle,  but 
/‘hat  line  is  unclei;  some  wretched  mismanagement,  some- 
where. There  is  only  one  morning  service  up  and 
down  although  that  is  the  finest  county  in  Ireland. 
That  is  with  regard  to  passenger  service,  and  there  is  not 
a man  in  thecounty  who  does  not  complain  ; in  fact, 

I believe,  the  question  has  been  brought  before  Par- 
liament.  I will  read  you  some  more  of  my  notes  upon 
the,  subject  of  cattle  traffic.— “Most  of  the  stations 
fall  short  of  length  of  platform  and  pens.”  After  all 
the  efforts  that  we  made  in.  that  direction,  I say,  it 
is  a disgrape  to  see  a long . train  _come-  up  to  a short 
platform,  and  have  to  shunt  backwards  and  forwards 
to  get  , it  loaded  with  . cattle.  . It  leads  to  the  “ first 
come,,  first  served  ” straggle,  and  hence  the  barbarous 
system  with  no  controlling  power  at  .any  of  the 
stations},  . That  I know  as  a matter  of  feet,  and  I 
came  here  m the  full  belief  that  an  immense  deal 


might  be  done  to  gather  the  trade  together.  I 


We 


always  considered  that  with  the  Parliamentary  p0We  ? 
vested  in  a railway  company,  they  oimlit  to  \ 


the  whole  of  the  trade.  But  my  honest  belief  •' 
that  the  tendency  is  to  get  the  trade  away,  and  I d(Wt 
•hesitate  in  repeating  to  you  an  extraordinary  state 
ment,  which  was  made  to  me  by  a gentleman  i 
timately  connected  with  the  railways,  that  there'  is  a " 
opinion  prevalent)  amongst  the  directors  that  these 
things  pay  up  to  a certain  point,  and  that  beyond  that 
point  they  do  not  pay,  and  that  consequently,  they  d0 
not  care  for  the  traffic.  They  think  they  ought  to  «efc 
the  traffic  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  pays,’  and°as 
soon  as  that  point  is  arrived  at  they  will  not  take 
very  much  trouble  to  develop  future  traffic. 

8101.  Chairman. — Now,  that  you  have  stated  your 
grievance,  what  do  you  suggest  as  remedies  ?— Well 
that  is  a very  fair  question  to  ask  me.  In  the  first 
instance,  I have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  circum- 
stanced as  Ireland  is,  the  Government  should  have 
the  railways.  I was  of  that  opinion  for  the  reasons  I 
have  statedHm  that  ..paper.  First  of  all  capital 
is  clearer  and  scarcer  in  IrelancKhan  it  is  in  England  ■ 
and  secondly,  after  these  first"  four  Tine§‘°  ^-ere 
formed,  all  subsequent  lines  became  a question  of 
developing  the  countiy,  and  I think  their  present 
directors  do  not  take  that  view  of  development  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  that  the  Government  would 
take  and  rightly  take ; and  I am  further  of  opinion 
that  whatever  inferences  may  guide  the  existin'' 
directors  with  regard  to  present  profits  they  certainly 
will  not  do  much  for  prospective  profits.  Havin'' 
regard  to  that  I have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
railways  in  Ireland  would  be  far  better  managed,  with 
far  less  cost,  and  with  far  more  success  if  they  were 
under  Government  control  exclusively.  There  has 
been  no  deputation  that  I have  ever  attended,  either 
to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Board,  the  Ore.it 
Northern  or  the  Midland  Great  Western,  where  the 
second  word  we  heard  from  the  directors  was  not— 

“ We  must  take  care  of  our  shareholders.” 

8102.  But  assume  for  the  moment  that  Parliament 
would  not  take  that  view,  inasmuch  as  it  would  in- 
volve some  £36,000,000  sterling,  is  there  any  sugges- 
tion that  you  can  make  short  of  the  Government- 
taking the  railways  ? — Yes.  I think  you  should  pro- 
mote amalgamation  as  far  as  possible ; and,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  the  present  four  large  lines  are 
what  you  call  four  trading  companies,  and  whenever 
branch  lines  or  extension  of  lines  are  either  talked  of 
or  promoted,  they  look  at  these  things  from  a trade 
point  of  view.  If  you  had  one  or  two  central  boards 
only,  and  got  rid  of  all  the  various  directors  and 
managing  directors,  and  secretaries  and  officials  (none 
of  whom  are  to  be  seen  when  the  greatest  pressure  is 
on  trade),  I think  you  would  have  a more  uniform 
system  of  management,  and  ultimately  more  profit  to 
the  whole  concern. 

8103.  Do  you  think  that  a system  consisting  of 
about  2,600  miles- of 'railway  is  too  large  for  one 
management  ?— I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
“Would  come  well  within  the  management  of  one 
body.  From  what  I know  of  general  management 
and  the  business  of  railway  matters,  what  would 
apply  to  one  line  of  railway  would  in  a great  measure 
apply  to  another,  and  the  difficulty  would  not  he  so 
great  as  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the  first  instance. 

8104.  Then,  would  you  like  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
railways  amalgamated  into  one  body  ? — Decidedly. 

8105.  And  probably,  that  being  so,  you  woidd  like 
to  have  some  Government  control  over  them? — -Yes; 
I have  mentioned  that.  - 

- 8106.  So  as  to  prevent  any  undue  use  of  the  power 
that  a large  company  of  that  kind  would  possess,  hav- 
ing the^  entire  of  the  railways,  of  Ireland  ? — Yes.  You 
‘have  put  it  better  than  I -could,  but  that  is  exactly 
my  opinion.  At  all  events,  as  a step. in  that  direc- 
tion the  whole  of  ; the  branch.' -lines  should  be 
absorbed,  and  I . would  ; say  that  what  could  not  be 
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oTwinlrt  he  taken  I will  not  say  system  to  the  other,  and  I said  that  it  would  be  April  22,1m. 
taken  by  fair  means  saould  , better  for  the  Government  to  give  greater  encourage-  Mr  — 


Jlari'V  • — Bv  compulsion  ?— By  compul-  m 
810!T  Ure  sil  in  this'note  which  I have  prepared  of 
“v  believe  a central  governing  authority.  ought  to 

• Tmhlm  having  power  to  enforce  such  regain-  a 
,“s  mSt  reasonably  be  carried  out  to  further  n 

! rendition  of  proper-  railway  management,  and  to  ns 
ccncrtion  PI  on  tl0nB  gating  I 

■rhici“lfpowe°»  id  other  matters  of  complaint  I 
*”  made  and  so  often  disregarded  o: 

Y 11  tow-tors  who  declare  that  their  first  interest  is  a 

tf  J the  benefit  of  their  shareholders."  Those  ti 

"*Bhai  veiy  often  been  repeated  to  myself  when  o 
been  attending  on  deputations  to  the  rai  way 
-111,  country.  In  conclusion,  I tliink  v 

authoi'i  1 are  generally  excessive  throughout  11 

fte'corotry.  ¥ thiii  there  is  no  effort  made  to  meet  1 
a,  denreion  that  exists  in  the  country  I thmk  r 
tet  the  supervision  at  railway  stations  and  the  user- 
■ Authority  seems  to  be  abandoned  when  there  ( 
e J work,  and  that  the  service  of  any  of  the  > 
Eh  lines  that  I know  is  wholly  deficient  and 

Sable,  to  that  “ “ ntteriy  impossible  to  get  any  t 
d C m nt  of  trade  under  the  present  state  of  things, 
j also  tell  you  that  the  tendency  of  the  cattle  i 
i “ is  to  widen  itself  throughout  the  country ; and  . 
T ‘believe  I made  the  observation,  which  I.  do  not  < 
Low  that  I was  justified  in  making,  with  reference  ; 
to  the  light  railway  question,  in  my  answer  to  one  of 
vour  questions-viz.,  the  fourth,  which  is  this  :—  Do 
vou  think  that  the  powers  for  constructing  tramways 
Ll  lif-ht  railways  given  by  the  Tramways  and  Public 
Compnfies  (Ireland)  Adyof  1883  have  fulfilled  the 
intentions  of  Parliament  in  granting  them  ? If  not, 
can  you  make  any  suggestions?  The  only  sugges- 
tion that  I have  to  make  upon  that  is  this,  that 
there  are  some  of  those  districts  m which  the  future 
m-ospects  of  development  would  be  large,  and  would 
lead  to  ultimate  success.  But  in  the  event  of  any 
approach  to  that  success  being  achieved,  I think  tiie 
narrow  gauge  will  turn  out  to  he  a source  of  very 
wreat  inconvenience,  for  nothing  will  be  found  to  upset 
trade  so  much  as  the  break  of  gauge,  entailing  as  it 
■will  the  running  on  one  set  of  rails  on  the  narrow 
gauge  for  one  portion  of  the  journey ; then  having  the 
trucks  waiting  where  the  break  of  gauge  takes  place; 
then  unloading  every  article  and  every  beast  that 
is  being  carried,  and  reloading  it  again  into  other 

8108.  I presume  your  remark  in  that  respect  ap- 
plies more  especially  to  your  own  particular  trade,  the 
cattle  trade? — More  especially  to  that ; hut  it  wouJcl 
apply  to  every  trade,  though  it  would  not  entail  so 
much  loss  or  inconvenience  perhaps  in  other  trades 
as  it  would  in  the  cattle  trade  ; but  I think  you  will 
find  that  the  reloading  of  goods  would  be  the  cause 
of  serious.  loss  and  deterioration  in  many  cases.- 

8109.  Would  you  carry  that  view  so  far  as  to  say 
that  you  think  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  coimtyy 
unsupplied  with  railways  at  all  than  to  have  the 
narrow  gauge?— No;  certainly  not.  I said,  in  my 
answer  to  you,  that  except  in  instances  (and  there 
are  many  instances)  where  the  Government  authority 
would  see  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  development 
on  the  standard  gauge,  the  standard  gauge  should  be 
adopted;  hut  in  those  exceptional  instances  I would 
adopt  any  course  that  would  facilitate  the  traffic  in 
the  best  way  I could  do  it.  In  that  case  I would 
approve  of  the  narrow  gauge,  simply  because  it  is 
better  than  nothing.  But  now,  to  give  you  an  in- 
stance— take  the  case  of  Ennis,  where  I was  the  other 
day.  I take  a particular  interest  in  the  West  Clare 
narrow  gauge  line,  connecting  as  it  does  with  a cattle 
country  that  is  opening  itself  up  very  much.  I was 
speaking  to  a plate  layer  and  to  others  about  it  with 
regard  to  the  immense  inconvenience  that  would 
arise  in  the  event  of  future  successful  development 
at  those  stations  by  reason  of  transhipment  from  one 


better  for  the  Government  to  give  grearei  eueuui^c-  Mr.  John 
ment  to  the  wide  gauge,  where  there  was  a possibility  Pnul  Byrne, 
of  success,  than  to  promote  the  narrow  gauge  system,  .r.r. 

8110.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  wide  gauge 
can  be  made  of  a light  description,  so  that  the  trucks  can 
run  through,  although  the  rails  need  not  be  so  heavy 
as  on  the  main  line  ?— Yes,  that  is  quite  true,  and  ; 

I am  aware  of  it,  hut  there  is  another  reason  which 
I have  to  give.  My  object  is  to  push  the  question 
of  wide  gauge  exclusively,  and.  wide  gauge  lines  of 
a lighter  character  would  quite  suit  undeveloped  dis- 
tricts, because  the  quantity  of  traffic  would  not 
overweight  the  lines. 

8111.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  it  would  be 
worth  paying  a little  more,  if  a little  more  were 
necessary,  to  have  the  wide  gauge,  though  of  that 
light  character  to  which  I have  referred,  so  that  the 
rolling  stock  could  run  through  ? — Certainly. 

8112.  Even  if  the  engines  did  not  run  through  ? — 

Certainly.  I believe  that  the  narrow  gauge  line,  even 
if  it  is  a success,  would  be  unpopular,  and  on  all 
hands  the  wide  gauge  would.be  more  successful  of  the 

tWgH3.  Do  you  think  that  the  loading  and  unload- 
in"  occasioned  by  a break  of  gauge  will  add  consider- 
ably to  the  cost  in  the  trade  with  which-  you  are 
connected?— It  wifi  add  considerably  to  it,  and  it 
will  add  considerably  to  the  inconvenience  and  injury, 
because  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cattle  from  one 
train  to  another  is  a very  serious  matter  it  damages 
the  beasts  themselves,  and  they  get  out  ot  your  con-- 
trol,  and  you  require  more  help. 

8114.  Mr.  Pm.— It  will  take  a great  deal  more 

labour  in  the  case  of  your  trade  to  control  the  ani- 
mals ? — Yes.  „ , • ,,  , . 

8115.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get 

trucks  for  your  trade  ?— Very  often.  . 

8116.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a convenient  thing 
to  have  to  get  two  sets  of  trucks  if  you  have  to  con- 
duct your  cattle  trade  in  places  where  there  is  a break 
of  gau«*e  ? — It  doubles  the  cost. 

8117  Do  you  think  it  will  increase  the  mcon- 
venienco  by  Hiving  to  get  trucks  from  two  sources  t- 

■ Of  course  it  trill.  Tor  instance,  it  Emus  there  is 
, a.  large  fair,  and  if  you  are  to  require  100- trunks 

■ of  each  gauge,  so  as  to  suit  the  narrow  gauge 
, and  the  wide  gauge,  whereas  the  one  set  would  be 
. Sufficient  if  it  was  all  on  one  system,  there  is  an  ex- 
cess in  the  requirements  of  plant,  besides  the  serious 

. damage  that  is  done.  It  operates  m this  way— if  you 
. once  lot  a beast  out  of  a truck  it  is  not  easy  to  get  her 
1 into  it  again.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  anything 
, more  difficult  than  to  keep  cattle  top toerj and l h am- 
n mer  them  into  a pen.  I believe  with  a little expense 
1 that  difficulty  could  be  immensely  relieved,  but  there 
e is-no-troubli  taken  to  relieve  it  in  this  country  any- 

where.^  j.- you-wouid’ be-sorry  to  see  that  difficulty 
' i iu  having  a break  of  gauge  1 — X should, 

J indeed^  itisKLly  that,  but  if  you  once  get  an 
e . , x .r  „ truck  to  "et  it  in  again  is  almost  lm- 

{ possible.  Indeed  it  is  a difficult  and  doubtful  matter 
v to  sav  whether  you  will  ever  get  them  in  a0ain.  1 iiei  c 
,t  fore, 'what  you  would  do  if  you  had  a break  of  gauge 
„ T qm  .nt,  a loss  to  understand. 

* If 

S Jme  shillings  il  the  price  of  beasts  to  toe  place  where 

“ CaX 

l “ drive  the  beasts  at  once  to  where  they  would 

f 86 SrSr  SSg-Kather  than  try  to  load  them 
£ first  ifto  toe  narrow  gauge  trucks,  and  then  into  the 

$ toe  railways  were  amah 

£ gamatecl  So  one,  you  thought  it  would  bn  earner  to 
°e  terry  out  those  small  extensions,  for  toe^fnrther 
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velopment  of  the  country  ? — Yes ; because  the  central 
authority  in  Dublin  would  be  like  a little  parliament, 
and  they  would  have  ideas  in  Dublin  as  to  how  these 
things  could  be  done. 

8122.  At  present  you  say  the  existing  railway 
boards  do  not  think  it  will  pay  them  to  make  these 
lines?— They  do  not  make  any  attempt,  because  they 
do  not  think  it  will  pay. 

8123.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  boards  were  amal- 
gamated the  new  central  board  would  think  such 
lines  would  pay  ? — I am  not  sure  that  they  would, 
but  I am  sure  that  they  would  look  more  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  as  a part  of  their  system, 
than  the  present  individual  Boards  do. 

8124.  The  Chairman.  — Would  you  have  a Go- 
vernment Board  of  Supervision  over  them?  — 
That  is  my  idea  for  the  remedy.  I have  great 


faith  in  it.  I know  many  of  the  gentlemen  con 
nected  with  the  railway  boards  in  this  country,  I mav 
say,  and  with  great  respect  to  them  I should  be  very 
glad  to  see,  as  one  of  the  most  important  remedies 
that  can  be  devised,  that  a Government  official  or  a 
Government  authority  should  be  here,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  anybody,  or  any  representatives  of  any  trade 
having  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint,  they  should 
be  able  to  apply  to  this  Central  Board  of  Government 
Control.  It  would  be  like  the  Board  of  Works  or 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  you  could  go’  to 
them  and  say  “ we  have  submitted  this  complaint  to 
the  railway  boai-d,  and  it  has  not  been  attended  to  " 
I think  that  would  be  a cure  for  a vast  amount  of 
evil  that  at  present  exists. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  APRIL  23rd,  1887. 

36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 

Present : — Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman)  ; J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pvin,  Esq. 


Mr.  Henry  Parkinson  called  in  and  examined. 


8125.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  are  a barrister, 
residing  at  Dalkey  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  country  house. 
I am  a magistrate  of  the  county  Dublin ; and  I may 
mention  that  I was  secretary  to  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Ireland  in  1865,  and  also  the  previous 
exhibition  of  1861.  For  a number  of  years  I have 
been  engaged  as  the  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  connexion  with  the  liquidation  of  a great  number 
of  public  companies  all  over  Ireland,  and  therefore  I 
am  cognisant  of  many  matters  connected  with  trade 
and  manufacture. 

8126.  Have  you  given  your  attention  to  this  paper 
of  questions  which  has  been  sent  to  you  ? — There  is 
one  question  I have  given  attention  to  in  this  way. 
I was  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Irish 
Industries  in  1 885.  Subsequent  to  my  examination— 
I think  I was  the  third  witness — I was  requested,  in 
writing,  by  the  chairman,  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot, 
to  suggest  the  names  of  some  gentlemen  in  Ireland 
who  could  give  information  to  the  committee  with 
reference  to  how  the  rates  charged  by  railways  upon 
goods  affected  manufactures.  I made  inquiries,  but 
unfortunately  the  labours  of  that  very  useful  com- 
mittee came  to  an  end  owing  to  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I had  a few 
facts  that  might  be  useful  to  you. 

8127.  How  did  you  get  at  that  information? — By 
inquiry ; and  I will  give  you  the  names  of  the 
parties  I communicated  with. 

8128.  Did  you  get  at  the  actual  rates  charged  at 
that  time  ? — Well,  I did  not  come  at  some  of  the 
figures.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  them,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  through  rates ; but  you 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  my 
evidence  when  I give  you  the  figures.  If  I had  had 
time  I would  have  prepared  a paper  on  the  subject. 

8129.  You  want  now,  I understand,  to  refer 
specially  to  the  two  heads  of  question  1 ? — Yes.  That 
is  : — “ Are  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  in  Ire- 
land in  your  district  such  as  to  meet  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  traffic — (a)  for  passengers ; ( b ) in 
goods,  &c.”  The  chief  thing  I wish  to  refer  to  is  as 
to  goods.  I first  of  all  put  myself  in  communication 
with  a class  of  persons  connected  with  a very  large 
trade  in  Ireland  which  has  almost  disappeared,  and 


it  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  committee  I have 
referred  to  at  that  time,  and  that  is  tanning.  Not 
many  years  ago  there  were  very  few  towns  in  Ireland 
that  had  not  one  or  two  tan  yards.  I think  there  is 
hardly  one  left,  and  probably  there  are  only  about 
half  a dozen  tan  yards  in  Ireland  now.  I found  fiat 
the  tanners  of  Ireland  had  very  formidable  rivals  in 
the  West  of  England  tanners. 

8130.  Will  you  state  where  those  tanneries  were 
in  Ireland  ? — Mr.  Hayes,  of  New- row,  Dublin,  is  the 
gentleman  who  informed  me  of  these  facts  ; and  he  is 
there  to  corroborate  what  I state  now.  He  said  that 
the  West  of  England  tanners  could  ship  goods  at 
Bristol  to  Galway  at  the  same  rate  that  he  would  be 
charged  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  he  considered 
that  rather  a hai-dship.  Mr.  Hayes,  of  New-row  is 
ready  to  substantiate  what  I say  now  with  regard  to 
that. 

8131.  I presume  in  both  cases  the  goods  will  be 
sent  by  sea? — By  sea  and  land. 

8132.  How  from  Bristol  by  sea  and  land  ? — By  the 
Bristol  Steam  Navigation  Company,  from  Bristol  to 
Dublin,  and  from  Dublin  by  the  Midland  Railway  to 
Galway.  I have  just  taken  out  a few  figures  of  the 
present  rates  to  show  you  discrepancies  with  regard 
to  the  charges  for  freights.  These  are  the  rates  for 
manures  ; and  I have  got  them  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Wicklow  Manure  Company. 

8133.  Just  to  exhaust  the  question  of  the  tanneries 
first  will  you  kindly  explain  this — you  say  that  the  rate 
is  the  same  from  Bristol  to  Galway  via  Dublin  as 
it  is  from  Dublin  to  Galway  ? — Substantially  so. 

8134.  What  is  that  rate? — I could  not  arrive  at 
the  through  rate,  but  it  is  about  the  same.  If  you 
take  the  list  of  rates  you  will  see  what  that  is. 

8135.  Could  you  get  us  that  information  ? — I could. 
I may  mention  that  Mr.  Hayes  and  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  trade,  tan  under  the  old  system, 
which  is  the  best  lor  those  who  have  to  buy  boots  and 
shoes.  It  takes  a year  to  make  the  leather,  and  now 
it  is  made  much  quicker  in  England  by  what  is  termed 
hot  liquors — in  six  months  ; and  the  English  tanners 
are  able  to  turn  their  capital  over  twice  a year, 
whereas  the  Irish  tanners  could  only  do  so  once  a 
year ; and  in  addition  the  West  of  England  tanners 
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are  able  to  send  their  goods  as  cheaply  to  Galway 
from  Bristol  as  the  Irish  tanners  could  from  Dublin 
to  Galway.  This  applies  to  other  places  in  Ireland. 

8136.  Is  the  process  adopted  by  the  English  tanners 
a patent  process  or  a secret  process  ? — The  evidence  I 
gave  before  the  Select  Committee  was  that  the  tanning 
process  took  about  half  the  time,  and  sometimes  some- 
thing less,  than  the  system  pursued  in  Ireland. 

8137.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  the  Dublin 
tanners  adopting  the  same  system  ? — The  Dublin  tan- 
kers objected  to  do  it  because  they  would  make  an 
inferior  article. 

8138.  I wanted  to  get  at  the  cause  why  the  Irish 
tanneries  are  closed.  You  say  they  objected  to  adopt 
the  new  principle  because  it  made  an  inferior  article  ? 
—Yes ; that  was  Mr.  Hayes’  idea,  and  I think  it  is  a 
very  sensible  one.  The  American  leather  'that  comes 
in  free  here  is  wretched  stuff.  It  is  tanned  with  hem- 
lock bark,  and  all  the  dirt  and  filth  is  rolled  in  under 
heavy  pressure,  and  gives  a false  idea  of  the  thickness 
of  it ; it  can  be  scraped  away,  and  it  is  like  a sponge. 

8139.  Is  Mr.  Hayes  in  Dublin  now? — Yes,  and 
would  be  happy  to  give  information.  He  is  our  lead- 
ing tanner.  Then  the  next  gentleman  I had  commu- 
nication with  was  Mr.  Perry,  in  another  branch  of 
trade.  He  carries  on  business  at  Grafton-street,  and 
also  in  Lower  Kevin-street.  He  has  organized  a very 
large  factory  for  packing  cases,  and  that  has  become 
a very  considerable  trade  now  for  butter,  eggs,  and  all 
country  produce.  He  told  me  that  the  rates  charged 
on  the  railways  from  Dublin  for  these  empty  packing 
cases  going  down  is  equal  to  about  the  cost  of  their 
production,  whereas  in  his  opinion  they  should  be 
only  charged  as  empties  going  down  from  Dublin, 
because  they  came  up  full,  which  appears  to  me  a rea- 
sonable proposition,  I think,  on  his  part.  Mr.  Perry 
can  he  communicated  with  at  his  factoi-y  in  Kevin- 
street  or  in  Grafton-street.  These  were  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  I was  going  to  suggest  to  the  committee, 
mt  then-  labours  came  to  an  end.  Then  the  next 
gentleman  I had  information  from,  on  another  branch 
of  trade,  was  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  firm  of  Thompson 
Brothers.  He  had  a large  brick.,  and  tile  works  at 
Queensferry,  near  Hawarden  Castle,  and  they  estab- 
islied  works  in  Ireland  here — one  branch  at  the  Ce- 
ars,  Bochestown,  Kingstown,  and  the  other  at  Kings- 
ourt,  in  the  County  of  Cavan.  They  expended 
•40,000  there  in  making  the  manufactory,  and  they 

produced  a very  superior  article  indeed  in  the  way  of 
bricks,  which  are  to  be  seen  now  in  a very  large  ware- 
louse  in  Brunswick-street — JPKenzie  and  Company’s 
gncultural  warehouse.  The  Midland  Company,  to 
ncourage  them,  gave  them  a rate  of  15s.  a waggon  from 
lungscourt  to  Dublin. 

8140.  Containing  about  what  weight  ? — About  five 
tons  is  the  usual  thing  for  heavy  goods. 

8141.  That  is  3s.  a ton?— Yes.  When  Messrs, 
norapson  Brothers,  whose  office  is  in  Brunswick- 

street,  got  well  established,  the  railway  company 
raised  the  rate  from  15s.  to  £3,  and  the  consequence 
^as  that  the  Messrs.  Thompson  closed  their  works, 
may  say,  except  for  local  wants,  at  once,  after  ex- 
pending £40,000.  This  is  a fact,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
am  sure,  will  be  happy  to  give  you  information ; and 
was  prepared  to  go  before  the  committee,  as  I have 
e ore  stated.  Then  as  to  another  branch  of  trade, 

.,  °°Per>  of  Wexford,  has  established  very  largo 
works  for  making  Portland  cement.  He  makes,  ac- 
, In,°  *°  guilders’  evidence,  a very  good  article 
L,  ec  , has  complained  that  the  rates  charged 
,,  fif  ^ab  they  leave  a very  small  margin  for 
way  l lat  13  on  t’he  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Rail- 

“f:  P0!"  know  'Vint  the  rate  ial— I think  I 
other  fJL?  rates  *or  y°o-  Then  there  is  one 

frienrk  nr  ^ UC  I am  a witness  to  myself.  Two 
parted  a lime  works  at  Canal  Basin, 
of  the  T JM’1'  Nl,Senfc  one  them,  the  Engineer 
•tramways  Company  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Scovell 


is  the  other-both  gentlemen  of  position.  They  built  April  as.  is.tr. 

■be  lime  works  like  the  Buxton  lime  works,  and  on  

the  same  principle  of  burning  lime,  and  they  said  they 
sought  a rate  from  the  Wexford  and  Wicklow  Baihray 
Company  winch  .would  enable  them  to  supply  the  fart 
•nets  of -Wicklow  with  the  lime  for  their  lands,  which 
is  a necessity  there,  but  the  rate  charged  would  not 
leave  them  the  slightest  fraction  of  profit.  The  con- 
sequence was  they  closed  the  works,  and  have  never 
gone  on  with  them  since. 

8143.  How  far  had  the  lime  to  go  by  railway  ?— 
borne  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  some  parts.  The  chimnev 
of  the  works  is  standing  now  as  a monument  to,  I 
think,  a very  short-sighted  policy,  and  the  works  have 
never  been  carried  on  since. 

8144.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  was?— As  I 
said  before  I had  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  them, 
but  1 can  furnish  those  rates  for  you. 

8145.  It  would  be  better,  as  you  merely  speak 

from  what  you  have  heard,  if  you  would  get  these 
gentlemen  you  have  referred  to  to  write  down  their 
case  and  address  it  to  the  secretary  ? — I shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  so.  J 

8146.  It  will  save  them  a great  deal  of  trouble  in. 
coming  here,  and  probably  save  you  a good  deal  of 
trouble,  because  after  all  what  you  have  hitherto  said 
is  hearsay  evidence  ?— Quite  so,  and  I intended  only 
to  put  it  forward  in  that  way  as  an.  assistance  to 
the  Commission  here,  so  that  you  might  know  where  • 
to  go  for  evidence. 

8147.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  written 
statement  from  any  of  those  gentlemen,  and  each  one 
will  have  proper  consideration  ?— Will  you  allow  me 
to  give  you  those  figures  now  that  I have  picked  out 
myself  from  the  table  of  rates  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  which  are  current  at  this  day. 

This  is  for  heavy  goods,  minerals,  and  manures,  such 
as  the  products  of  the  Wicklow  Manure  Company. 

If  you  take  Woodlawn,  it  is  Us.  2d.  per  ton  for  1014 
miles.  Then  Galway,  126£  miles,  10s.  3d.  Woodlawn 
is  a much  less  distance.  Then  Westport  is  161  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  the  charge  is  10s.  3d.  a ton ; and  to 
Balia,  only  142  miles,  it  is  12s. 

8148.  Mr.  Pim.— Is  not  that  a reduction  made  to 
Galway  and  to  Westport  because  of  the  competition 
by  sea  ? — Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  the  figures. 

8149.  The  figures  differ,  but  is  it  not  that  the  price 
is  made  low  to  Galway  and  Westport  and  not  high  to 
the  other  places  ? — I do  not  know  the  reason,  but  I 
am  only  talking  of  the  figures. 

8150.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  laydown  a rule 
that  the  same  mileage  rates  should  prevail  everywhere 
without  reference  to  any  other  circumstances  ? — No, 

I should  not  lay  down  a hard-and-fast  rule ; but  I take 
an  interest  in  manufactures,  and  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  the  railways  do  not  encourage  manufactures 
in  this  country. 

8151.  You  have  given  us  a through  rate  of  about 
10s.  or  11s.  for  140  or  160  miles? — Galway  is  126-i- 
miles — 10s.  3d.  ; and  Woodlawn,  1011  miles — Us.  2d. 

Woodlawn  is  this  side  of  Galway. 

8152.  Is  that  for  artificial  manures? — I took  those 
figures  down  from  Mr.  Morgan,  and  I saw  them 
myself  in  the  printed  list  of  tolls.  These  goods  are  in 
bags. 

8153.  The  tolls  you  have  given  us  come  to  about 
| d.  per  ton  per  mile  including  waggons  ? — Yes. 

8154.  The  company  find  the  waggons  I presume? — 

Yes. 

8155.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the 
charge  by  sea  from  Liverpool  to  Westport  or  Galway 
would  be  for  those  articles  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that ; 
but  there  was  a case  that  made  a great  noise  not  very 
long  ago,  and  was  in  the  newspapers,  where  the  Tralee 
Brewery  Company  got  the  contract  to  supply  the 
porter  at  the  Curragh  Camp  from  the  Government. 

They  found  they  could  send  their  porter  to  the  nearest 
port — to  Tralee  ; ship  the  porter  there  to  Liverpool ; 
bring  it  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  and  from  Dublin 
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to  Sallius  cheaper  than  they  could  take  it  from  Tralee 
by  the  Great  Southern'  and  Western. 

8156.  The  Chairman. — Again  you  do  not  know 
that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I saw  it  in  the  news- 
papers, and  it  was  not  contradicted. 

8157.  Perhaps  you  will  get  the  brewer  you  have 
framed  at  Tralee  to  put  those  facts  in  writing  and  send 
it  to  us  ? — I will  do  so  if  possible.  But  before  I retire 
will  you  allow  me  to  mention  that  I was  examined  before 
the  Railway  Commissioner,  General  Hutchinson,  with 
reference  to  the  passenger  traffic,  and  I took  a good 
deal  of  trouble  in  preparing  a list  of  comparative  rates 
for  season  tickets  in  England  and  season  tickets  in 
Ireland,  and  I handed  that  in  to  the  Commissioner.  T 
remember  distinctly  one  of  the  items  was  that  for  the 
same  number  of  miles  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey, 
where  I reside,  it  was  exactly  double  what  is  charged 
on  the  London  and  Southend.  Rail  way,  which  is  a line 
fair  to  compax-e  with  the  Kingstown  line — a pleasure 
line. 

8158.  Mi\  Barry. — Do  you  know  that  the  Southend 
Railway  competes  with  the  steamers  between  London 
and  Southend  ? — That  may  be  : but,  owing  to  the 


distance  of  the  steamboat  pier  from  Southend  tl 
railway  must  take  the  lead. 

8159.  One  is  on  the  sea  and  the  other  is  onth 
river  ? — Still  I mention  that.  One  was  only  £7  a „„ 6 
for  the  same  number  of  miles,  and  the  other  £14 

8160.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  to  Dalkey  i. 
Yes,  only  one  and  three-quarter  miles  further  than 
Kingstown.  That  I know  as  a matter  of  fact  from  tty 
own  observation.  I think  they  make  a great  mistake  in 
charging  such  excessive  rates  for  subscription  tickets, 
because  if  they  increased  the  number  of  subscribers 
they  would  increase  the  rest  of  the  receipts. 

8161.  Are  the  season  tickets  by  the  Kingstown  line 

higher  than  theusualiseasonticketsthroughoutlreland! 

— I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question;  but  I 
directed  my  inquiry,  at  the  time  I gave  in  the’ 
statement  with  reference  to  the  comparison,  between 
the  railways  out  of:  Dublin  and  the  railways  out  of 
London,  Liverpool,  land  Manchester,  and  they  are 
higher  than  the  season  tickets  for  the  same  number 
of  miles  outside  London,  and  on  any  of  the  lines 
outside  Manchester  or  outside  Liverpool. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Edward  Matthew  Hodgson  called  in  and  examined. 


8162.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a whole- 
sale druggist? — Yes,  and  a manufacturer  of  oil.  My 
firm  have  oil  mills  at  Ashtown. 

8163.  Your  firm  are  druggists,  drysalters,  and  oil 
merchants  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

8164.  I presume  you  have  considered  this  list  of 
questions,  more  especially  the  -first,  as  affecting  your 
trade  in  the  carriage  of  goods  ? — I have  looked  over 
them.  There  are  four  queries  here, -and  I do  not  see 
that  I could  really  throw  much  light  on  any  of  them. 
I have  some  matters  that  I should  wish  to  bring  under 
your  notice  with  regard  to  rates  of  freight. 

8165.  That  would  refer  to  the  first  question  ? — Yes. 
The  point  that  I wish  to  biing  under  your  notice  is. a 
differential  rate  operating  against  the  Dublin  manu- 
facturers.  Now  we  have  our  oil  mills  at  Ashtown  and 
we  manufacture  linseed  oil  and  linseed  cake. 

8166.  How  far  is  Ashtown  from  Dublin? — About 
three  and  a half  miles  the  other  side  of  the  Phcenix 
Park.  The  linseed  oil  is  manufactui’ed  in  Liverpool 
as  well  as  by  ourselves,  and  the  materials  from  which 
it  is  made  are  brought  almost  entirely  from  the  East 
Indies.  Calcutta  is  the  principal  port  of  shipment-for 
the  article  that  is  manufactured.  A vessel  will  come 
into  Liverpool  and  a portion  of  the  cargo  will  be  for 
the  Liverpool  manufacturer  and  a portion  for  our- 
selves. We  get  it  over  upon  the  lowest  freight  we 
can  possibly  obtain.  -Bringing  it  over  in  lai-ge  quanti- 
ties we  make  a special  arrangement,  and  the  lowest 
rate  we  can  get  is  6s.  6(7.  a ton. 

8167.  From  Liverpool  to  Dublin  ? — From  Liverpool 
to  Dublin.  The  ordinary  rate  for  oil  cake,  we  will  say 
to  Galway  from  Dublin,  is  18s.  4 d.  by  the  railway. 
We  have  already  paid  6s.  6(7.  atomipon  the  seed  from 
Liverpool  to  Dublin,  and  consequently  if  we  send  a 
truck  load  of  our  cake  down  to  Galway,  it  will  cost  us 
at  the  rate  of  24s.  10(7.  a ton. 

8168.  But  in  the  meantime  you  have  extracted  the 
value  of  the  oil  out  of  the  cake? — Yes,  of  course.  The 
English  manufacturer  can  send  his  oil  cake  manufac- 
tured in  Liverpool  direct  to  Galway  for  16s.  3(7. 

8169.  How  does  it  go? — It  comes  by  the  same 
steamers  that  will  carry  our  seed  from  Liverpool,  to 
Dublin  -and  will  be  taken  down  by  the  railway  that 
will  take  our  cake ; in  other  words  the  English  marni- 
facturer  is  p!«ced  at  an  advantage  of  the  difference  be- 
tween 24s.  10(7.  and  16s.  3(7. 

8170.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  steamers 
from  Liverpool  to  any  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  ? — There  are. 

8171.  To  what  port? — To  Sligo  and  Ballina.  I do 


not  think  there  are  steamers  to  Galway.  I am  not 
sure,  but  there  may  be.  I am  speaking  now  with  re- 
ference to  the  carriage  of  goods  by  the  railway. 

8172.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the-low  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  Galway,  paitly  by  sea  and  partly  by  rail- 
way from  Dublin  is  due  to  the  cheap  sea  competition 
from  Liverpool  to  the  western  ports  of  Ireland  i— 
That  altogether  does  not  apply.  Take,  for  instance, 
Kilkenny,  The  ordinary  rate  we  should  be  charged 
for  oil  cake  to  Kilkenny  would  be  Us.  8(7.  We  have 
already  paid  6s.  6(7.  on  the  raw  material  which  mates 
the  l’ate  18s.  4(7.  The  English  manufacturer,  against 
whom  we  are  contending,  can  send  it  direct  from 
Liverpool  into  Kilkenny  at  12s.  6(7. 

8173.  There  are  steamers  I think  from  Liverpoolto 
Waterford  ? — To  Waterford  there  are. 

8174.  Then  Kilkenny  is  a very  few  miles  from 
Waterford.  Is  not  that  again  a case  where  the  Rail- 
way Company  endeavours  to  get  a little  profit  in  com- 
petition with  the  sea  route  from  Liverpool  to  Water- 
ford and  thence  by  rail' to  Kilkenny  ? — It  may  have 
some  effect  certainly.  At  the  same  time’ the  Dublin 
manufacturer  is  materially  ovexweighted  by  this  differ- 
ence in  prices,  because  a customer  of  ours  in  the 
inteiior  of  the  country  can  buy  oil  cake  in  Liverpool 
and  have  it  delivered  into  his  place  cheaper  than  he 
could  buy  it  from  us. 

8175.  Are  there  not  many  places  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  where  you  arc  cheaper  than 
they  would  be.  Is  it  not  a geographical  advantage 
that  Liverpool  appears  to  possess  of  getting  into  ports 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  ? — -The  steamers  may  have 
some  effect  on  the  railways,  but  it  seems  hard.  For 
instance,  to  Ballinrobe,  which  is  a considerable  dist- 
ance from  a port  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  rate  of 
through  freight  is  21s.,  whei’eas  they  charge  from 
Dublin  22 s.  6(7. 

8176.  Mr.  Pirn. — Ballinrobe  is  riot  on  a railway  t- 
I think  it  is  on  a railway.  They  will  take  it  at  a 
through  freight  at  21s. 

8177.  Is  it  in  county  Mayo? — It  is  in  the  county  of 
Galway  I think. 

8178.  The  Chairman. — Then  the  nearest  station  is 
Clarem orris? — Or  Athenry.  Here  are  the  rates  that 
my  correspondent  in  Liverpool  has  obtained,  and  the 
English  manufacturer  can  deliver  into  Baliixn'obe  at 
21s.  a ton. 

8179.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  import  seed  yourself  1— 
Yes,  but  it  has  to  come  through  Liverpool. 

8180.  Always  through  Liverpool? — Yes,  because 
the  vessels  are  very  largo.  It  comes  direct  from  Lai- 
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cctta  into  Liverpool,  ancl  some  of  the  Liverpool 
manufacturers  will  purchase  a portion  of  a cargo' and 
we  purchase  another  portion ; but  we  have  to  pay  the 
freight  from  Liverpool  here,  which  is  6s.  Qd.  a ton. 
We  then  convert  it  into  oil  cake  and  we  do  consider  it 
hard  that  when  we  have  to  send  it  to  the  west  of  Ire- 
land we  have  to  pay,  or  our  customer  will  pay,  as  much, 
or  nearly  as  much,  from  Dublin  to  his  town  as  he 
could  get  it  from  Liverpool  direct  at  a through 
freight. 

8181.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  not  steam  naviga- 
tion up  Lough  Corrib  to  Cong? — If  there  is  it  is 
taken  very  little  advantage  of. 

8182-  That  would  be  very  close  to  Ballinrobe. 
Perhaps  that  low  rate  from  Liver-pool  is  due  to 
the  geographical  position  of  Ballinrobe,  but  I 
would  ask  you  this  : can  you  show  any  place  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland  from  Dublin  where  an  advantage 
is  given  to  the  Liverpool  oil  manufacturers  over 
y0U  1 — On  the  east  coast  there  is  Goold’s  Cross — 
that  is  Cashel ; thertbrough  rate-is  16s.  8d. 

8183.  What  do  they  charge  you? — 13s.  id.,  and 
then  the  6s.  6 d.,  which  is  the  freight  we  have  already 
paid,  makes  our  freight  19s.  lOd  as  against  16s.  8(7. 
Still  the  Liverpool  manufacturer  has  the  advantage. 

8184.  Could  railway  companies  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  seed.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  you  do  not  import  the  seed  direct 
to  Dublin? — We  do  not,  bub  we  have  to  pay  the  cross 
channel  charges.  The  vessels  that  come  with  seed 
from  Calcutta  are  so  large. 

8185.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  that  6s.  6 d.  delivered  at  your 
mills  or  have  you  to  pay  cartage  up  ? — Yes. 

8186.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  get  it  up  ? — 2s.  6 d., 
and  2s.  Gd.  back  again  ; we  cart  ourselves. 

8187.  You  do  not  bring  it  up  by  railway  ? — No. 

8188.  How  near  are  you  to  the  railway? — We 
ire  not  far  from  it,  but  we  have  no  siding. 

8189.  Are  you  near  enough  to  have  a siding? — 
fes. 

8190.  Would  a siding  be  an  advantage  to  you  ? — We 
mve  tried  to  get  it  from  the  company,  but  they  have 
lot  met  us,  and  we  have  never  had  it. 

8191.  The  Chairman. — Have  they  quoted  you  very 
dgh  rates  to  the  nearest  station  to  your  works  7 — No, 
>ut  it  is  with  regard  to  a siding.  W e are  very  near 
he  railway  and  if  we  had  a siding  we  could  get  it; 
nit  then  our  manager  says,  you  have  to  cart  to  the 
nilway  and  then  there-  is  the  expense  of  getting  it 
lown  again,  so  that  he  would  just  as  soon  cart  it  from 
he  quay.  Once  on  the  dray  he  would  just  as  soon 
art  it  to  the  mill. 


— 8192.  Mr.  Pim. — You  would  have  to.  cart  it  from 
■lie  city  of  Dublin  steamers  when  they  arrived  in 
■Jublin  to  the  Midland.goods  terminus  ? — Yes.  Then 

& leie  was  another  point  which  I wanted  to  mention 
1 reference  to  a difference  in  price  of  some  articles 
(hat  they  carry. 

8193.  Mr.  Barry. — Before  you  leave  the  linseed  do 
au  know  what  the  rate  pier  mile  is  from  Dublin  to 
jalway ; I make  it  out  to  be  16  s.  3d.  a ten  is 

r!ie  rate,  and  18s.  id.  to  us. 

i 8194.  Is  that  station  to  station  ? — That  is  from 
Bniblm  to  Galway. 

8195.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  collect  it? — No. 

8196  Do  they  deliver  it  at  Galway  ?— No  ; it  is 
l!1**  f ^ e.  ra^e  °f  freight  ; you  can  obtain  a lower 
L,e  *°i  • treig!lt  when  you  put  in  a compatison  the 
L 'mgs  should  be  equal.-  If  you  choose  to  accept 
they  have  an  arrangement  for  taking  the 
L ®".  ut  releasing  themselves  from  all  liability, 
hot  KJ1®  t*6  train  is  wrecked  or  burned  they  are 
lhpm  ;0  6-  ^ accept  those  risks-— and  of  course 
„ ‘ . ,a.veL1T  remote  probability  of  the  train  being 
oiver  v ’ tovit  stilb  it  might  be,  they  accept  very  much 
ate  I a those  conditions ; but  the  through 

he  ^“ig  of  shipped  from  Liverpool  is  upon 
ry  terms  and  the'  Steam  Packet- Company 


and  the  railway  would  be  liable  for  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  the  goods. 

. 8197-  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  other  rate?— The 
difference  is  very  considerable.  Tbe  ordinary  rate  to 
Galway  is  18s.  id.,  but  if  you  choose  to  accept  owner’s 
risk  it  is  only  1 Is. 

8198.  The  Chairman. — Do.  you  avail  yourself  of 
that  ?— Some  of  our  customers  do.  We  ask  them  if 
they  wish  to  have  it  at  owner’s  risk,  and  if  so  we  send 
a special  consignment.  If  anything  happens  those 
persons  would  be  liable  to  us  for  the  value  of  the 
goods,  but  the  railway  company  would  not.  They 
release  themselves  from  all  liability. 

8199.  Then  the  difference  is  between  the  11s.  and 
ISs.  id.  1— Yes. 

8200.  Mr.  Barry. — 11s.  is  a little  over  a penny 
per  ton  per  mile  ?— Yes,  it  is  1 26  miles. 

82001. — Mr.  Pim. — When  you  are  sending  goods 
to  Galway  have  you  to  cart  them  in  to  the  Midland 
terminus  on  the  North  Wall  ?— Yes,  all  these  goods 
are  delivered  there.  That  is- their  goods  traffic  place. 

8202.  You  have  no  means  of  putting  them  on  to 

the  railway  at  Ashtown  where  your  works  are  ? No 

none..  They  do  not  stop  there.  Then  I was  going  to 
mention  this  with  reference  to  oil  of  vitriol  which  is 
used  a good  deal  for  the  manufacture  of  manures  and 
also  for  cattle  medicines  and  sheep-wash  and  things  of 
that  kind.  The  farmers  use  a good  deal  of  it  and°also 
dyers.  The  rate  by:  the  Midland  is  nearly  double 
what  it  is  on  the  other  lines,  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  and  the  Great  Northern.  I mentioned  that 
to  Mr.  Ivatts  the  other  day  and  he  has  a note  of  it. 

8203.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  give  instances  of 
that  1— I can  only  speak  from  memory,  and  I have 
not  got  down  the  figures,  but  they  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Bailway  Company  at  the  present 
time.  Taking  that  same  distance,  Ballinrobe,  126 
miles,  I think  the  Midland  Great  Western  rate  was 
85s.  or  90s.  a ton,  and  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  it  would  be  only  about  half  the  price. 
Those  are  differences  which,  of  course,  apply  to  other 
branches  of  traffic  which  I am  not  cognizant  of,  but  I 
brought  that  fact  under  Mr.  Ivatt’s  notice  the  other 
day,  the  manager  of  the  Midland  Bailway.  Then  it 
is  still  a debatable  point  about  the  carnage  of  benzo- 
line. Benzoline  is  an  article  used  very  considerably 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  it  is  also  required  for 
burning  in  night  lights,  and  there  is  a considerable 
consumption  for  the  article  if  it  can  be  obtained,  but 
if  the  article  is  sitat  according  to  the  description,  it  • 
cannot  be  sent  in  fact.  If  you  describe  it  properly 
all  the  railways  iii  Ireland  absolutely  refuse  to  carry 
it.  I brought  this  fact  under  Mr.  Ivatt’s  notice ; in 
fact  he  called  upon  me,  for  he  found  that  they  had 
been  carrying  it  without- knowing  it.  I do  not  say 
it  was  intentional,  but  it  had  not  been  properly 
described,  and  they  were  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  carrying  petroleum  when  they  were  abso- 
lutely carrying  petroleum  spirit. 

8204.  What  is  the ; flashing  point?— It  is  below 
100°.  In  fact,  in  warm  weather  it  flashes  at  very 
little  above  the  ordinary  temperature.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  benzoline,  or  petroleum  spirit,  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  article,  and  one  that  they 
should  know  they  are  carrying ; but  I do  not  think, 
as  I told  Mi-.  Ivatts,  that  they  should  absolutely 
refuse  to  carry  it.  Let  them  have  proper  consignment 
documents,  so  that  it  should  be  properly  described, 
and  charge  a fair  rate  of  carriage  for  an  article  of  that 
description,  and  let  the  people  in  the  country  have 
the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  article  ; but  as  it  is  at 
present  we : would  not  send  it  without  describing  it 
accurately,  and,  doing  so,  they  would  not  cai-ry  it  for 
us.  The  result  is  we  cannot  supply  the  article  to  our 
customers,  which  isito  them,  very  often,  a very  serious 
inconvenience.  That  is  a thing- that  they  ought  to 
do.  Mr.  Ivatts  wrote  me  a note  .which  I got  the  day 
•before  yesterday,  stating  that  the  matter  was  under 
consideration -with  the  other!  railways,  but'  they -had 
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as  vet  arrived  at  no  conclusion.  There  is  no  doubt 
benzoline  ought  not  to-be  carried  without  then-  being 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  because  I look  upon  ben- 
zoline, or  petroleum  spirit,  as  more  dangerous  than 

gU8205.dIs  it  not  a fact  that  the  English  railways 
have  refused  to  carry  it  1 — I think  not.  I think  they 
will  carry  it  on  certain  days  and  under  certam  con- 
ditions. 

8206.  Are  you  sure  ? — I am  not  sure,  but  irom  the 
quantity  of  this  article  that  comes  into  consumption, 
and  which  is  brought  into  Liverpool,  I should  say 
there  is  not  a quart  of  petroleum  that  comes  in  there 
of  which  a certain  quantity  is  not  petroleum  spirit.  It 
goes  into  consumption. 

8207.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  it  brought  across  by  steamer  to 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 

8208.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  railways  in  Ireland  and  in 
England,  namely,  that  they  have  put  a limit  upon  the 
flashing  point? — Yes  ; I am  quite  aware  of  it. 

8209.  And  will  not  carry  anything  that  flashes 
below  a certain  point?— Below  73°  by  the  Abel  test. 

8210.  Have  not  all  the  railways  adopted  that?— -I 
believe  so.  I cannot  say  whether  they  have  in 
England,  but  they  have  in  Ireland.  There  is  no 
document  issued  by  the  railway  companies  which 
enables  you  to  describe  benzoline  spirit,  and  conse- 
quently no  mode  in  which  you  can  send  benzoline 
spirit.  They  have  been  carrying  it,  as  Mr.  Ivatts 
found  out  to  their  very  great  astonishment ; but  they 
were  perfectly  unaware  of  the  fact,  because  it  was 
not  properly  described,  by  some  mistake,  or  otherwise 

X do  not  say  intentional — by  the  firms  ; but  they 

were  carrying  it,  and  a very  serious  risk  was  run, 
because  having  that  in  a train,  a man  might  bo 
smoking  or  striking  a match,  and  if  there  was  any 
evaporation  from  the  benzoline  it  would  explode 
immediately.  It  is  a very  dangerous  article. 

8211.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Railway  Company, 
that  they  have  been  carrying  it  under  incorrect  re- 
presentations?— Not  at  all  ; they  were  not  aware 
they  were  carrying  it,  and  a very  serious 
accident  might  have  occurred  in  consequence ; but  I 
told  Mr.  Ivatts  it  was  an  article  wanted  by  the  people, 
and  I thought  they  ought  to  make  arrangements  for 
carrying  it  and  for  gunpowder,  and  to  have  a certain 
day  in  the  week,  and  use  proper  precautions  for 
carrying  an  article  that  is  pronounced  to  be  a very 

- dangerous  article.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous, 
because  it  will  travel  to  the  light  and  gunpowder  will 
not.  Gunpowder  will  explode  if  light  is  brought  to 
it,  but  benzoline  spirit  will  emit  a vapour  that  is 
inflammable,  and  will  travel  to  the  light,  and  an  acci- 
dent occurs  by  a light  being  some  distance  from  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a dangerous  article  to  carry, 
and  railway  companies  would  not  be  justified  in 
carrying  it  without  taking  great  precautions,  but  I 
think  they  ought  to,  because  it  is  wanted ; but  let 
them  issue  documents  that  can  be  properly  filled  up 
and  charge  a reasonable  freight  for  it  and  use  reason- 
able precautions  for  carrying  an  article  that  is  a 
dangerous  one. 

8212.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  dynamite 
and  to  glycerine  and  all  other  explosive  materials  ? — 
Yes ; of  course  they  are  exceedingly  explosive.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a peculiarity  about  benzoline 
that  does  not  apply  to  dynamite.  Dynamite  will  ex- 
plode if  it  gets  a concussion — a blow — but  benzoline 
will  emit  vapour  that  will  travel  to  a light. 

8213.  Do  you  know  whether  the  companies  have 
positively  refused  to  carry  dynamite  ? — I think  not. 

8214.  Mr.  Barry. — Where  is  the  benzoline  made? 
— It  is  almost  all  made  in  America.  It  is  a part  of 
the  produce  of  the  petroleum  wells.  With  this  crude 
oil,  as  it  comes  up  from  the  earth,  the  first  distillation 
is  the  petroleum  spirit.  The  lightest  spirit  comes  off 
first,  and  when  they  continue  the  distillation  the 
heavier  oil  comes  off,  which  is  what  is  used  for  burn- 


ing purposes,  and  is  what  we  call  petroleum;  and  con- 
tinuing the  distillation  still  further,  they  get  the 
heavier  or  lubricating  oils,  and  the  residuum  is  manu- 
factured  into  those  beautiful  candles  you  see  made 
from  paraffin  wax. 

8215.  It  comes  from  America  to  Liverpool?— Yes 

8216.  Then  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin?— To  Dublin 
direct.  We  always  import  our  petroleum  direct  from 
New  York.  We  bring  in  a cargo  or  two  during  the 
season. 

8217.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  import  linseed?— Be. 
cause  the  vessels  are  so  large. 

8218.  They  could  get  into  Dublin  harbour  ?— Yes- 
but  it  is  a large  employment  of  capital.  If  you  lay  in 
a cargo  of  several  thousand  tons  it  comes  to  a large 
sum  of  money,  and  it  would  take  a long  time  to  work, 
and  be  a loss  of  interest ; whereas  we  can  get  it  over 
in  Calcutta  in  quantities  as  we  require  jt  of  100  or 
200  tons  by  various  vessels  during  the  season,  and  it 
answers  our  purpose  better. 

8219.  The  Chairman. — Linseed  is  brought  from 
Calcutta  in  sailing  vessels  ? — Yes,  by  the  Cape. 

8220.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  take  advantage  of  tho 
lower  rate  as  a matter  of  fact  in  your  business  for  the 
oil  cake? — We  do  not,  but  we  always  ask  our  cus- 
tomers. We  do  not  pay  the  freight.  We  ask  our 
customers  will  they  take  it  at  owner’s  risk,  and  some- 
times they  will,  and  sometimes  they  will  not.  If  they 
took  it  and  the  train  was  wrecked,  or  anything  occurred 
on  the  line,  the  loss  would  be  that  of  the  party  to  whom 
we  were  consigning  the  goods. 

8221.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
advantage  is  taken  of  that  rate  ? — It  is  by  the  custo- 
mers. 

8222.  The  Chairman. — Would  linseed  grow  in  Ire- 
land ? — It  does  grow  in  Ireland. 

8223.  But  profitably  ? — Not  for  crushing  purposes.  , 

8224.  It  is  not  rich  enough  ? — No,  it  is  not.  They  ; 
saved  some  of  the  seed  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  the 
manufacture  of  flax,  but  it  is  kiln-dried,  and  produces 

a very  poor  result.  W e have  tried  the  Irish  seed, 
and  you  may  judge  when  I tell  you  that  it  will  pro- 
duce but  85  lbs.  of  oil  to  a quarter  of  416  lbs.,  whereas 
the  Calcutta  seed  will  give  you  136  lbs. 

8225.  Then  it  is  not  pi-ofitable  to  work  ? — No.  You 
will  have  that  same  result  from  it,  inasmuch  as  you 
have  the  larger  quantity  of  cake,  but  the  value  of  the 
produce  lies  in  the  oil.  You  want  a seed  that  con- 
tains a given  quantity  of  oleaginous  matter,  and  that 
pays  you  better  than  having  it  in  cake. 

8226.  That  can  only  be  produced  in  warm  climates? 
— Yes,  by  a tropical  sun. 

8227.  You  do  not  wish  to  make  any  observations 

on  the  other  three  questions? — No.  There  is  one 
point  I should  like  to  mention,  that  I think  it  is  a 
great  pity  there  are  so  many  boards  of  directors  on  the 
railways  of  Ireland.  . . 

8228.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  reducing  the 

number  ?— Decidedly,  and  reducing  consequently  the 
working  expenses  of  the  lines.  . 

8229.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  amalgamating  the 
whole  system  subject  to  Government  supervision. 
Most  undoubtedly,  if  it  can  be  done. 

8230.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  make  much  use  oi  tne 
Great  Northern  Railway  ? — Yes. 

8231.  Have  you  found  any  improvement  there 
the  management  of  the  line  in  consequence  of  ama  g* 
mation? — There  is  this  great  advantage  as  far  as '' 
are  concerned,  that  in  case  of  any  diffioulty  or  disp“ 
or  any  difference  in  freight  we  have  one  party  to  1 
with  only,  whereas  before  we  had  first  to  go  ° 
Belfast  line,  and  then  to  the  Northern  line,  £ 
haps  one  would  do  what  we  wanted,  and  t e 
would  not,  and  then  we  were  brought  to  a dead-  • 

8232.  The  Chairman.—  I understand  you  Joul 
in  favour  of  amalgamation  of  the  entire  sys  eni  p ^ 
vided  they  had  proper  supervision  on  the  Pa” 
Government  or  some  Government  board  to  pi 
any  improper  use  of  their  powers  ? — I most  1111 
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„ . s]l0Vild  because  I think  it  would  reduce  consider- 
ably the  working  expenses  of  the  railway  companies 

° SM^And  would  practically  throw  open  the  entire 
f Ireland  to  be  dealt  with  by  one  board  instead  of 
0 ._o_Yes,  as  in  England,  where  there  is  the  great 
London  and  North-Western  line,  and  I should  fancy 
that  that  covers  as  much  ground  as  all  the  railways 

^ 8934  n Not  quite  as  much — 1,700  miles  as  against 
9 600  in  Ireland ; but  then  the  London  and  North- 
Western  capital  is  about  200  per  cent,  more  than  the 
entire  railway  capital  of  Ireland  1— There  is  always  a 
difficulty  to  arrange  if  there  is  any  matter  in  dispute, 
if  you  have  two  boards  or  three  boards  to  apply  to, 
because  one  may  agree  to  what  you  require,  and  the 
other  will  not.  Then  with  regard  to  time,  I have 
heard  our  travellers  complain  that  they  cannot  get  on 
to  Limerick  from  Cork  without  a very  great  delay  and 
waiting  for  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway. 

8235.  In  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  railway 
management  there  ? — A want  of  unison  in  the  man- 
agement it  must  be. 

8236.  Mr.  Barry.— Have  you  ever  applied  for  a 
reduction  of  rates  on  the  linseed  cake  ? — We  have 
repeatedly,  and  brought  before  them  the  facts.  One 
man  the  other  day  was  getting  it  from  Liverpool  and 


we  got  them  to  reduce  it — tliese  are  the  reduced  prices  April  23.  issz. 
I have  given  you — to  try  and  meet  the  opposition.  ^ ^^I(1 

8237.  Whom  did  you  get  to  reduce  the  prices  ? — Mathew 
The  Midland  Railway,  and  these  are  their  reduced  Hodgson, 
prices.  18s.  4 d.  i§  the  ordinary  rate,  but  this  party 

was  buying  in  Liverpool.  He  had  been  a customer  of 
ours,  but  the  business  had  been  taken  from  us  by  some 
of  the  Liverpool  manufacturer’s  by  the  foot  of  his 
getting  it  cheaper  than  from  us,  but  he  said  he  would 
prefer  dealing  in  Ireland  if  he  could  manage  it.  Then 
the  question  was  the  freight,  and  we  brought  this 
before  the  Railway  Company  and  got  their  reduced 
rates,  and  he  took  his  goods  to  Ballinrobe,  I think, 
but  at  all  events  he  took  them  at  owner’s  risk  rate, 
and  by  that  means  got  it  almost  as  cheap  as  from 
Liverpool. 

8238.  Was  the  18s.  4 d.  the  reduced  rate  or  the  old  ■' 

rate! — 18s.  id.  I take  it  as  a reduced  rate  upon 
ordinary  rates  formerly  existing,  and  11s.  is  the 

owner’s  risk  rate. 

8239.  You  do  not  know  what  the  rate  was  prior  to 
the  reduction? — I could  not  say.  We  had  the  prices 
given  to  us  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  I have 
not  them  here.  I made  our  manager  go  down  to  the 
Railway  Company  and  got  these  rates  which  are  now 
in  existence. 

(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  John  Wray  called  in  and  examined. 


8240.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a civil 
engineer  ? — Yes. 

8241.  Residing  in  Enniskillen? — Yes. 

8242.  And  you  are  deputed  by  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  Enniskillen  to  come  here  ? — I have  been. 

8243.  Will  you  state,  please,  upon  what  points  you 
desire  to  give  information.  You  have  seen  this  list  of 
questions  ? — Yes. 

8244.  Do  you  desire  to  go  through  the  whole  four, 
or  is  there  any  particular  question  you  desire  to  give 
evidence  upon  ? — I think  I will  go  through  them  all, 
or  the  first  three  at  all  events. 

8245.  The  first  one  is  with  regard  to  the  existing 
facilities  on  railways  as  regards  both  the  passengers 
and  goods? — I will  give  my  views,  and  chiefly  those 
of  the  Commissioners  who  have  sent  me.  They  held 
a meeting  previous  to  sending  me  up,  and  communi- 
cated to  me  their  views,  which  I will  convey  as 
"ell  as  my  own.  First  there  is  a line  of  railway  from 
Enniskillen  to  Bundoran  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
on  the  sea  shore.  It  is  a very  celebrated  watering 
place.  In  the  summer  season  there  are  three  trains 
running  each  way  daily  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers from  Enniskillen  to  Bundoran  and  vice  versa. 
That  accommodation  is  found  fairly  satisfactory ; but 
in  the  six  months  between  the  first  November  and  the 
1st  May  in  each  year,  there  are  only  two  trains 
naming  each  way  daily,  on  the  six  days  of  the  week. 

8246.  You  go  by  way  of  Bundoran  Junction? — 
■ Scs. 

8247.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  go  without  change  of 
carnage? — No,  you  have  a change  of  carriage  in  the 
winter  season,  and  indeed  in  the  summer  season  also,  at 
Bundoran  Junction.  But  not  by  every  train  I should 
observe;  thereare  some  trains  that  you  do  not  change  by. 
In  the  evening  coming  from  Bundoran  to  Enniskillen 
you  stop  on  the  Bundoran  line  at  Bundoran  J unction, 
and  a train  comes  up  at  the  same  time  from  London- 
deny  and  backs  in  and  takes  up  the  carriages  from 
the  Bundoran  line.  The  chief  complaint  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Enniskillen  have  is,  that  in  the  six 
months  of  the  winter  half  year,  the  first  train  in  the  day 
eaves  at  8.30,  and  if  you  go  down  the  line  beyond 
ten  or  twelve  miles  you  cannot  come  back  to  Ennis- 
,i  en  that  day  until  twenty  minutes  past  seven  in 

g™**  They  consider  that  a great  hardship. 
8-48.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  much  traffic  between 


Enniskillen  and  Bundoran  during  the  winter  ? — No.  Mr.  John 
There  is  very  considerable  traffic  during  the  summer,  Wray, 
not  nearly  so  much  in  the  winter,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  tourists  and  visitors  do  not  go  to  this  watering- 
place  at  Bundoran  in  the  winter  season. 

8249.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Is  your  complaint  then  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  trains,  or  that  they  are  incon- 
veniently timed  in  the  ■winter? — Not  sufficient  in  the 
winter.  We  want  just  the  same  service  in  the  winter 
that  we  have  in  the  summer.  That  would  satisfy  alb 
parties. 

8250.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  as  regards 
passengers? — Nothing  on  that  line  of  rails,  and  I have 
nothing  to  say  as  regards  goods  on  that  line  of  rail, 
except  what  I shall  mention  hereafter  which  will 
apply  generally  to  all  railways  that  come  into  Ennis- 
killen. Now,  with  regard  to  the  trains  that  leave 
Enniskillen  for  Belfast,  the  first  train  in  the  day  leaves 
Enniskillen  at  6.20  a.m. 

8251.  By  what  route? — By  Clones.  That  is  the 
way  the  people  all  go  from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast. 

By  that  train  there  is  a delay  of  an  hour  and  seven 
minutes  at  Clones. 

8252.  The  Chairman. — Why  is  that  delay? — I 
cannot  cell  you  ; from  want  of  consideration  or  accom. 
modation  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Northern  Company. 

8253.  Do  they  wait  for  trains  to  come  up  from 
Cavan  and  Mullingar? — Perhaps  they  do,  but  this 
train  that  leaves  Enniskillen  at  6.20  in  the  morning, 
and  all  the  trains  in  fact,  go  directly  through  to  Dublin. 

But  in  going  from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast  by  the 
first  train  you  are  delayed  an  hour  and  seven  minutes 
at  Clones. 

8254.  Have  you  inquired  why  that  delay  occurs  ? t 
I have  not.  By  the  second  train  leaving  Ennis- 
killen in  that  day  for  Dublin  and  Belfast,  namely,  the 
9.25  a.m.,  there  is  a delay  at  Clones  for  Belfast  of  two 
hours  and  five  minutes.  The  third  train  in  the  day 
goes  directly  through  to  Belfast  as  well  as  to  Dublin, 
and  there  is  no  cause  of  complaint  in  consequence. 

8255.  At  what  time  is  that? — That  leaves  Ennis 
killen  at  1.20  p.m.  The  next  and  last  train  for 
Belfast  and  Dublin  leaves  Enniskillen  at  4.18  p.m., 
and  by  it  passengers  are  delayed  at  Clones  lor  Belfast 
fifty-nine  minutes. 

8256  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  a communication  by 

O 
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way  of  Dundalk  1 — 01),  yes  ; but  it  would  be  very 
much  longer  than  going  by  Clones. 

8257.  But  do  these  trains  connect  at  Dundalk  with 
trains  for  Belfast  ? — Yes,  I am  satisfied  they  do. 

8258.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  as  a fact  that 
the  trains  by  the  Midland  Great  "Western  come  up 
from  Mullingar  and  that  district,  running  through 
Clones  direct  to  Belfast  1 — Oh,  no ; the  Midland  line 
stops  at  Cavan. 

8259.  But  the  people  coming  up  from  that  district 
run  to  Clones  and  then  go  on  to  Belfast  ?- — Yes,  that 
is  the  way  they  go. 

8260.  And  these  trains  from  Enniskillen  run 
through  Clones  and  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  so  on  to 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 

8261.  And  I suppose  the  passengers  coming  from 
Enniskillen  to  Belfast  have  to  wait  at  Clones  for  a 
train  coming  up  from  Mullingar  and  Cavan  ? — They 
have  to  wait,  at  all  events,  for  the  times  I have  told 
you. 

8262.  You  have  not  inquired  into  that? — I have 
not. 

8263.  How  far  do  those  trains  go  up  from  the 
South  in  the  direction  of  Mullingar  ? — I do  not  know 
anything  of  that  country  whatever. 

8264.  You  have  not  made  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  trains? — I have  not  with  the 
Southern  lines  at  all,  only  those  immediately  connected 
with  our  district. 

8265.  But  is  there  any  unnecessary  delay  anywhere, 
such  as  you  have  described,  with  regard  to  a pas- 
senger going  by  any  of  the  trains  from  Enniskillen  to 
Dublin  ? — None  ; that  service  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
Then  on  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  line  the  first 
train  arriving  in  Enniskillen  in  the  morning,  from 
anywhere  eastward,  is  at  twenty  past  eleven. 

The  Town  Commissioners  think -that  that':  is  a 
very  late  hour  for  people  coming,  to  do  business 
to  their  market  town  ; and  if  they  coidd  possibly  have 
a train  arriving  about  nine  o’clock  from,  at  all  events 
say  Clones,  they  think  it  would  be  a very,  great 
advantage  to  the  public  generally. 

8266.  The  first  train  is,  I suppose,  both  from 
Dublin  and  Belfast  ? — Yes,  it  is  from  Dublin  at  all 
events,  excepting  on  Thursdays,  .which  is , one  of  the 
market  days.  A train  from  Clones  arrives  at  Ennis- 
killen a few  minutes  after  nine  on  Thursday. 

8267.  Then,  taking  the  reverse  way,  do  the 
people  coming  from  Belfast  for  Enniskillen  wait  at 
Clones  Jiinction  for  the.  train  coming  up  fj;om 
Dublin? — -They  do.  By  the  first  train  arriving  from 
Belfast  for  Enniskillen  the,  people,  have  to  wait  at 
Clones  forty  minutes,  and  they  arrive  at  Enniskillen 
at  a quarter  past  one. 

S268.  That  is  your  first  train  ?— Not  from  Dublin. 
The  first  train  from  Belfast  meets  the  second  train 
from  Dublin  at  .Clones.  It  does  not  catch  the  first 
train  from  Dublin  at  Clones,  it  meets  the  second  train 
from  Dublin  at  Clones,  but  that  gets  into  Enniskillen 
at  about  fifteen  past  one. 

8269.  Is  that  your  first  train:  from  Belfast  ? — Yes  ; 
and  that  was  the  first  from  Dublin  until,  peihaps, 
about  a year  ago.  Then- in  the  evening,  the  last  train 
that  leaves  Enniskillen  for  anywhere  eastwards,  is 
eighteen  past  four.  The  Commissioners  think  that 
that  is  very  much  too  eai-ly.  That,  no  doubt,  is 
a convenient  time  for  the  train  leaving  Enniskillen 
for. Dublin,  and,  perhaps,  Belfast;  because  if  it  left 
later  at  Enniskillen  it  would  an-ive  rather  late  at 
Dublin  or  Belfast  ; , but  they  think  a train  should 
leave  Enniskillen  mot  earlier  than  6 or  6.30  in  the 
evening  for,  say,  as  far  as  Clones. 

8270.  I see  : in  addition  to  the  through' traffic  to 
Dublin  on  the  one.  hand,  and  Belfast  on  the  other, 
you  want  a local  train  between  , Enniskillen  and 
Clones  ? — Yes .;  or . somewhere  farther . eastward,  the 
same  as  we  have  on  Thursdays. 

8271  That  is  mai-ket  day,  I suppose  ? — Yes  ;.  there 
are  two  market  days — ^Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 


8272.  And  Thursday,  I suppose,  is  the  best  mail-,* 

day  ? — It  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year.  T ^ 
day  is  the  great  butter  and  pork  maiket.  Ucs' 

8273.  Do  they  give  you  trains  on  Tuesday  L 

only  Thursday.  °> 

8274.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  these  matters  W 
brought  before  the  Directors  of  the  Great  North  ^ 
Railway  ? — I do  not  know.  I think  the  matter  k 
been  spoken  of  a considei-able  time  ago,  but  nothin'! 
has  been  done  in  the  matter  recently.  A »ood  del' 
of  agitation  was  got  up  some  years  ago  when  til 
ti-ain,  that  now  arrives  at  Enniskillen  at  11.20  xvas 
put  on  to  meet  the  postal  arrangements  by  which  tli» 
English  mads  arrive  in  Enniskillen  in  time  to  ansvy 
by  the  next  train,  leaving  about  an  hour  and  a half 
after,  which  is  a very  great  convenience  indeed.  I 
think  those  are  all  the  observations  I have  to  make 
with,  regard  to  the  passengers. 

8275.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  anythin^  to  sav 
about  the  fai-es — are  they  moderate  ? — I have  heard 
no  complaints  upon  the  matter.  • 

8276.  You  have  third-class  carriages  by  every  train 
I suppose? — Not  by  every  train  to  Dublin,  but  by 
every  train  as  far  as  Dundalk.  Now,  as  to  the  goods, 
it  is  urged  that  the  rates  per  waggon  or  per  ton  per 
mile  chiefly  for  live  stock  are  not  fairly  apportioned. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners, who  is  a dealer  in  cattle,  stated  yesterday 
that  if  he  sent  a waggon  load  of  pigs  from  Enniskillen  i 
direct  by  Greenore  and  Holyhead  to  Manchester  lie 
paid  a certain  price.  If  he  ware  to  send  another  waggon 
in  the  opposite  direction — namely,  away  northward 
as  far  as  Strabane,  about,  perhaps,  forty  miles  and 
have  that  waggon  booked  at  Strabane  back  for  Man- 
chester and  again  passing  Enniskillen  where  it  left, 
after-  travelling  a distance  of  eighty  miles  farther 
than  the  first  waggon — he  would - save  one  shilling 
per  head  in  the  freight  of  his  pigs.  That  is  considered 

a serious  hardship. 

8277.  Can  you  state  any  reason  why  the  low  rate 
is  quoted  from  Enniskillen  to  -Manchester  by  way  of 
Greenore  ? — I beg  your  pardon.  If  I said  that  I did 
not  conyey  what  I intended  to — it  is  not  so.  The 
rate  from  Enniskillen  to  Manchester  via  Greenore  is 
a certain  price.  Then,  supposing  this  gentleman  sends 
a second  waggon  of  pigs,  and  he  sends  it  also  to  Man- 
chester via  Greenoi-e,  but  he  books  it  first  to  Stra- 
bane — namely,  away  in  the  very  opposite  direction 
from  England— and,  having  paid  its  freight  to  Stra- 
bane, he  re-books  it  to  Manchester,  it  comes  back 
again, --  passing  by  Enniskillen,  and  is  delivered  in 
Manchester  at  about  a shilling  a pig  less  than  if  it 
had  gone  directly  from  Enniskillen. 

827S.  That  is  in  coixsequence  of  the  low  rate,  of 
course,  from  Strabane  ? — It  must  be  so. 

8279.  - I suppose  there  is  great  competition,  say, 
from -Strabane  to  Manchester  by  way  of  Greenore  on 
the  one.  hand,  Belfast  on  the  other,  and  Londonderry 
sis  a third  route  ? — That  is  so. 

. 8280.  Then,  to  get  any  .portion  of  that  traffic,  I 
suppose  -jthe  rates  from  Strabane  are -the  same  by  all 
three  routes  ? — I could  not  answer  that. 

8281.  Is  not  it  rather  important  that  you  should 
know  that? — I cannot  answer  you  that. 

8282. -1  You  do  not  know?-— I do  not. 

.8283.  But  I presume,  if  the  rates  from  Strabane 
were  charged  the  same  as  from  Enniskillen,  the  whole 
of. the  traffic  would  go  to  .Londonderry — would  not  it! 
— Yes  ; I should  say  it  would. 

8284.  Then  why  should  not  there  be  competition  I 
—Well,  but  the  people,  of  Enniskillen  feel  it  very  hard 
to  pay  more  than  a man  at  Strabane. 

: 8285.  But,  supposing  the  Strabane  traffic  were 
giyen  up  altogether,  would, that-  benefit  you  ? — I shout" 
say,  not.  The  complaint  is  that  it  is  unfair  dealing— 
it  is  not  fair  to  the  dealers  generally'.  The  Towfl 
Conimissionei's  desire  me  to  convey  to  the  Royal  Coin- 
missipners  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  very  con- 
duefye  to  the  public  welfare  if  the. Government  woul 
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, ke  t]ie  management  of  tlie  Irish  railway  system 
a jj„  They  believe  the  working  would  be  more 
finely  carried  out — undue  advantages  to  one  class 
Cf  traders  over  others,  in  the  shape  of  special  rates, 
l ak0lished,  and  that  in  consequence  rates  generally 
would  be  much  lowered,  and  facilities  gained  by  the 
miblic  without  unreasonable  loss  to  the  shareholders. 

8286.  Has  that  question  been  fully  discussed  ? — It 
has  been  discussed  at  a public  meeting,  summoned  by 
tlie  Town  Commissioners. 

S287.  Has  any  alternative  remedy  been  discussed  1 
_It  has  not. 

8288.  For  instance,  the  amalgamation  of  the  whole 
0f  the  lines  in  Ireland  placed  under  one  board  7 — Ic 
has  not. 

8289.  Have  you  any  views  yourself  upon  that  ? — I 
have  not  upon  that  point.  The  Commissioners  think 
that  the  amalgamation  of  the  lines  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  has  done  more  injury  than  benefit,  in  the  way 
of  giving  a monopoly  to  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany, who  may  run  their  trains  as  they  like.  The 
people  have  no  alternative  but  to  deal  with  them  just 
as  they  demand. 

8290.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  a Govern- 
ment Board  to  take  these  matters  into  consideration 
it  would  be  inferior  to  the  Government  taking  the 
railways  altogether  into  their  own  hands  1 — My  opi- 
nion is  that  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  the 
public  generally  if  the  Government  took  it  into  their 
own  hands. 

8291.  Have  you  had  any  experience'  of  Govern- 
ment management  of  commercial  matters? — I' have 
not,  excepting  what  I see — everything  they  do  is 
much  better  than  different  public  companies. 

8292.  What  do  you  meaii  by  “everything?” — I 
mean  the  postal  telegraphs,  or  the  arrangements  of 
the  Post  Office. 

8293.  Do  you  think  those  arrangements  may  be 
compared  with  arrangements  for  working  a large  rail- 
way system? — I do  not  know  that.  I have  nob  gone 
into  that  question.  Now,  as  to  railway  extension, 
the  Town  Commissioners  desire  me  to  convey  to  you 
that  they  have,  with  one  exception,  sufficient  rail- 
ways running  into  Enniskillen,  but  that  there  is  one 
district  in  which  they  think  a tramway  or  light  railway 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  people  generally. — 
along  this  lme  to  Enniskillen  particularly — and  that 
would  be  a liglit  railway  from  a point  somewhere 
near  Bawnboy,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  There  is  a 
light  railway  in  progress  of  construction  from  Bel- 
turbet  to  the  Midland  line  at  a place  called  Dromod, 
not  far  from  Carrick-on-Shannon.  It  passes  near  Bawn- 
boy, and  on  to  Dromod,  joining  the  Midland  line 
there. 

8294.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  a light  railway  or  a three 
feet  gauge? — I do  not  know  what  the  gauge  is,  but  it 
is  not  the  Irish  gauge. 

8295.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  a light 
tramway  from  a place  called  Ballyconnell  up  to 
Enuiskillen? — Or  rather  Bawnboy,  which  is  four 
miles  west  of  Ballyconnell. 

8296.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  want  that 
| light  railway  to  go  to  ? — To  join  the  Enniskillen  and 

Sligo  Baihvay  at  the  first  station  from  Enniskillen, 
namely  Florence  Court  station,  about  five  miles  west. 
The  total  length  of  that  proposed  railway  would  be 
thirteen  or  fourteen  miles.  That  railway  has  been 
spoken  of  for  a long  period  of  years.  It  would 
pass  through  a very  thickly  populated  country. 

8297.  When  you  say  thickly  populated  what  is  the 
population? — I assure  you  I do  not  know  what  the 
population  is ; but  when  I say  “ thickly  populated  ” 

say  it  relatively  to  the  other  portions  of  the  counties 
o I ermanagh  and  Cavan ; and  Enniskillen  is  the 
c nef  market  town  of  the  people  who  live  up  as  far 
back  as  Bawnboy. 

thaU^N^aVe  ^°U  *iai*  any  est)imate  °f  the  cost  of 


8299.  Is  it  an  easy  country  for  making  a railway? 
— Very  easy — very  flat. 

8300.  Is  it  good  land  ? — Part  of  it  is  exceedingly 
good  land ; part  of  it  is  not  so  good.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  very  fair  land. 

8301.  All  the  way  from  Bawnboy  to  Florence 
Court  station  1— Yes. 

. 8302.  But  you  have  no  estimate  of  the  cost? — No. 

8303.  — You  have  not  had  the  ground  surveyed  at 
all  ? — No ; the  Commissioners  also  request  me  to 
convey  their  views  to  you  in  reference  to  the  future 
navigation  of  Lough  Eme. 

8304.  Mr.  Barry. — Before  you  leave  that  light 
railway,  how  is  it  proposed  that  the  money  shall 
be  provided  ? — They  never  went  into  the  question  at  all. 

8305.  They  are  not  proposing  to  assist  it  by  any 
money  contribution  ? — They  have  not  gone  into  the 
merits  of  the  case  in  any  way,  only  to  say  that  they 
would  wish  a railway  there. 

8306.  What  is  the  population  of  Enniskillen? — 
6,000. 

8307.  Is  it  a well-to-do  place? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  as 
fine  a little  town  as  you  would  get  anywhere. 

8308.  Is  it  improving  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  has  wonderfully 
improved  in  its  class  of  buildings,  ancl  it  is  very  finely 
supplied  with  a good  and  liberal  water  supply  at  a 
cost  of  about  £10,000. 

8309.  You  were  going  to  speak  of  the  navigation  ? 
— The  drainage  and  navigation  works  of  Lough  Eme 
will,  it  is  hoped,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  navigation 
from  Belturbet  to  Belleek,  the  full  length  of  the  lough 
and  the  river,  in  a few  months  be  completed.  The 
drainage  works  will  not  be  finished  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  the  Commissioners  think  that  if  they  had  a 
connecting  line  of  railway  from  somewhere  near  Beltur- 
bet station,  either  off  the  Great  Northern  line,  or  off 
the  Leitrim  line,  with  a branch  going  down  to  a quay 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Eme  at  Belturbet,  and  a 
similar  short  bit  of  railway,  about  200  yards- in  length, 
at  Belleek,  connecting  the  railway  station  at  Beleek 
with  a quay  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erne,  it  would 
be  very  advantageous. 

8310.  The  Chairman. — Those  two  schemes  are 
quite  independent  of  each  other,  of  course  ? — They 
are ; but  they  refer  to  the  same  thing — these  con- 
nexions between  the  existing  railways  and  the  shores 
of  Lough  Erne  at  Belleek  and  Belturbet  would  confer 
considerable  advantages  on  steamboat  traffic  if  it  ever, 
were  put  on  the  Lough. 

8311.  Have  you  ever  had  any  steamers  on  Lough 
■Erne  ? — "VVe  hacl  a magnificent  boat  at  one  period. 

8312.  What  became  of  it  ? — It  was  sold. 

8313.  It  did  not  answer  1— It  answered  most  satis- 
factorily. It  was  a splendid  boat,  and  was  paying 
the  shareholders  of  a small  company  fifteen  per  cent, 
per  annum  profit  until  the  construction  of  the  line  of 
railway  from  Enniskillen  to  Bundoran.  The  moment 
the  railway  was  constructed  a difficulty  arose  between 
the  steamboat  company  and  the  railway  company, 
and  die  result  was  that  owing  to  the  difficulties  that 
arose,  the  steamboat  had  to  be  abandoned. 

8314.  I suppose  the  railway  took  the  whole  of  the 
traffic  ?— The  railway  took  the  traffic.  They  refused 
to  book  through  by  the  steamboat ; that  was  the  great 
difficulty. 

8315.  Have  you  had  steamers  on  the  Lower  Lough  2 

It  was  on  the  Lower  Lough  that  this  steamer  I rei'er 

to  plied. 

8316.  And  since  then  you  have  had  no  steamer  on 
either  Lough? — None,  except  a steamboat  of  Mr. 
John  Gray  Vesey  Porter.  He  runs  a steamboat  on 
market  and  fair  days  from  Knockninny  to  Ennis- 
killen. These  are  the  only  steamers  that  have  been 
on  the  Lough  in  recent  years.  When  I was  a boy  a 
steamer  ran  regularly  on  the  upper  lake  between 
Enniskillen  and  Belturbet  and  the  Ulster  Canal. 
That  was  at  a date  before  the  railway  was  made  from 
Dundalk  into  Enniskillen 
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8317.  I suppose  the  railway  took  the  whole  of  the 
traffic  ? — Yes. 

8318.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  supposing  a light  railway 
were  made  from  Belturbet  to  Florence  Court,  would 
that  take  the  traffic  on  the  Upper  Lough  Erne? — No, 
it  would  take  the  traffic  more  from  the  southern  parts 
of  the  country — from  Ballinamore,  Bawnboy,  and 
Swanlinbar.  The  people  of  these  districts  do  not  go. 
near  Lough  Erne.  The  Town  Commissioners  think  that 
if  those  two  connecting  pieces  of  railway  were  made, 
and  a steamboat  put  upon  the  Lough,  and  the  Railway 
Companies  compelled  to  give  through  rates  to  tourists, 
no  doubt,  the  steamer  would  pay  liberally,  and  be  a 
great  accommodation,  as  it  was  before  ; but  the  great 
difficulty  is  the  want  of  through  rating.  If  through 
rating  were  not  compelled  to  be  given  by  these  Com- 
panies, perhaps  the  moment  the  boat  arrived  the  train 
would  go  on  and  leave  the  passengers. 

8319.  Supposingtheywere  compelled  to  give  through 
rates  would  not  it  have  the  effect  of  making  the  rail- 
way receipts  so  small  that  probably  the  railway  would 
be  shut  up  ? — There  is  not  a bit  of  danger  of  its  being 
shut  up.  No  doubt  the  receipts  would  be  a little 
smaller  and  it  would  break  up  the  monopoly. 

8320.  But  I suppose  the  traffic  altogether  is  not 
very  large  1 — In  the  summer  it  is. 

8321.  But  taking  it  throughout  the  year  ? — No,  or 
not  in  the  winter. 

8322.  Is  there  sufficient  traffic  to  support  a rail- 
way and  steamboat  too  '1 — I think  not  in  the  winter. 


8323.  Then  would  you  shut  up  the  steamboat 
No ; if  the  Ulster  Canal  were  open,  and  in  pr0Mr 
working  order,  and  a steamboat  on  the  Lough  the 
Town  Commissioners  think  that  the  boat  could  be 
employed  in  drawing  heavy  goods  from  Belfast  and 
Newry  by  the  Ulster  Canal  to  Enniskillen. 

8324.  Then  the  railway  would  be  deprived  of  the 
traffic  1 — It  would. 

8325.  Would  the  result  be  that  either  one  or  the 
other  would  have  to  close  ? — I think  not.  I refer  onlv 
to  heavy  goods,  such  as  timber,  stone,  coals,  manure 
&c. 

8326.  But  the  railway  can  carry  those  things  ? Of 

course  they  do  ; but  the  canal  carried  them  until  the 
railway  was  constructed,  and  then  the  railway,  oi 
course,  took  the  traffic  and  shut  up  the  canal. 

8327.  Did  not  that  show  that  the  public  preferred 
the  railway  to  the  canal  ? — It  did,  but  experience  liar 
taught  them  now  that  if  they  had  the  canal  back  they 
would  be  disposed  to  get  all  their  heavy  goods  by 
it. 

8328.  But  as  soon  as  the  railway  opened  it  took 
the  heavy  traffic  as  well  as  the  light  ? — It  took  all  the 
light  first,  and  the  traffic  was  diminished  bit  by  bit, 
and  ultimately  it  vanished. 

8329.  What  other  questions  do  you  raise ? 

That  is  all  that  I have  been  instructed  to  convey  to 
you. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

Adjourned. 


w FORTY-NINTH  DAY— MONDAY,  2nd  MAY,  1887. 

32,  Abingdos-street,  London. 

Present: — Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; James  Abemethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  Edward 
P.  MuHinllen 
Jdarum,  M.r. 


Mr.  Edward  P.  Mulhallen  Ma/rum,  m.p.,  North  Kilkenny,  called  in  and  examined. 


8212.  The  Chairman. — We  have  received  the  paper 
which  you  have  sent  us  in  answer  to  the  printed 
questions,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go 
through  the  questions  and  give  us  your  views  upon 
them  ? — With  regard  to  the  question  which  has  been 
referred  to  you,  namely,  “ Whether  increased  facilities 
could  be  afforded  to  trade  and  commerce  by  any 
changes,  legislative  or  otherwise,  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  Irish  railway  system,  or  by 
an  extension  of  the  Acts  for  aiding  the  construction 
of  tramways,  or  other  cheap  means  of  communication 
with  existing  lines,”  I know  that  the  scope  of  your 
inquiry  is  not  a political  one,  and  1 do  not  wish  to 
bring  any  political  matters  in,  but  the  difficulty  I 
feel  on  this  matter  in  expressing  my  views  is  this, 
that  no  doubt  there  is  not  much  trade  and  commerce 
in  Ireland  except  in  the  North.  Our  trade  and  com- 
merce is  constituted  principally  of  agriculture,  and 
when  you  are  dealing  with  this  question  of  railway 
facilities  you  must  deal  with  it  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  question,  because  as  for  the  trade  question, 
I do  not  see,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  that  the  trade 
question  is  sufficient,  and  it  woidd  not  embrace  the 
Irish  question — that  is,  in  connection  with  these  rail- 
ways. I do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  that  which  you 
consider  the  scope  of  your  inquiry,  but  that  is  my 
standpoint ; that  it  is  agriculture  I would  look  princi- 
pally to  as  the  main  question  for  railways  in  Ireland, 
that  is  to  say,  the  trade  in  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  milk, 
and  butter.  In  fact  those  are  the  points  I should 
look  to  witn  reference  to  railway  and  tramway  organ- 
ization. 

8213.  Mr.  Barry. — Agriculture  is  a trade  in  itself? 
— That  is  the  reason  I wanted  >.o  know  whether  trade 
and  commerce  was  to  exclude  agriculture. 


8214.  The  Chairman. — Certainly  not;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  a trade.  Agriculture  probably  is  the  most 
important  trade,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England! 
— I am  glad  to  hear  that,  but  the  reason  I made  the 
point  was,  that  it  has  been  proposed  that  there  should 
be  Committees  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  trade  and 
commerce,  and  on  agriculture  as  separate  subjects  as 
if  they  wanted  to  separate  the  matters.  I only 
mention  that  as  the  reason  why  I drew  the  distinction, 
being  afraid  I should  be  shut  out  as  to  agriculture. 

8215.  The  instructions  we  have  received  from  Her 
Majesty  are  simply  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
railways — amongst  other  points — and  to  see  if  we  can 
devise  some  system  by  which  the  resources  of  the 
country  shall  be  better  developed,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  improved  if  possible,  and  the 
extension  of  railways  adopted  if  it  is  found  necessary. 
That  is  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  and  certainly  I think 
I speak  the  unanimous  opinion  of  everyone  here,  that 
we  desire  most  emphatically  to  exclude  the  slightest 
shade  of  political  feeling  in  the  matter  ? — Then  it  is 
simply  an  economical  inquiry. 

82 1 6.  Quite  so;  an  absolutely  economical  and  com- 
mercial inquiry  ? — Then  I wish  you  exactly  to  take  that 
view  of  any  observations  I make.  I would  say 
that  the  main  difficulty  we  have  in  Ireland  is  that  the 
foreign  competition  with  reference  to  agriculture,  and 
the  facilities  of  foreign  transit,  such  as  arise  from  the 
meat  preservation  process,  and  the  live  stock  import 
ation,  that  has  come  of  late  years,  is  very  severe  upon  us- 
That  is  the  competing  element  we  have  in  Ireland. 

8217.  You  mean  from  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  and  so  on? — Principally  from  the  New 
World.  There  are  such  low  rates  oi  transit,  not 
merely  with  regard  to  corn  from  India  and  America, 
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with  reward  to  live  and  dead  stock  and  dead  meat, 

, we  gn£  it  has  cut  us  down  when  we  have  not  got 
^responding  facilities,  or  in  fact  when  we  have  not 
c0!  0liu.  railway  system  under  some  Governmental 

0 franwement  in  Ireland. 

8218.  Have  you  looked  at  the  statistics  of  the 
imnortation  of  live  cattle  ! — Yes. 

8219  Do  y°u  think  that  quantity  of  live  cattle 
•mnorted  fr0m  foreign  countries  either  into  Ireland  or 
ynlland  is  a serious  amount  1— That  is  not  the  view  I 
t ke'  We  take  .London  as  the  market  and  the  main 
consumer — that  is  to  say,  England.  W e are  producers 
I therefore  I do  not  mean  to  say  the  importations 
' f the  foreign  meat  or  corn  affect  Ireland  directly,  hut 
the  importations  into  what  we  may  call  the  main 
emporium  of  London,  produces  the  result  indirectly. 

8220.  I allude  to  England.  Are  you  familiar  with 
e yearlv  importations  of  live  stock  into  London  ! — 

,o  I have  not  looked  up  any  data  or  made  any 
inquiries  on  that  subject,  but  it  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained how  the  quantity  of  live  meat  imported  from 
tiie  Continent  to  London  or  into  England  has  increased 
in  the  last  few  years.  . 

8221.  Are  you  aware  that  the  importation  of  live 
stock  has  been  diminishing  rather  than  increasing  for 
several  years  1 — I have  seen  that,  but  there  is  still  a con- 
siderable volume  only  fluctuating  in  consequence  of 
local  circumstances.  We  know  for  instance  that  from 
New  Zealand,  owing  to  the  Company  having  broken 
down,  there  has  been  a falling  off,  but  still  there  lias 
been  a steady  volume  of  live  and  dead  meat  coming 
into  what  we  call  our  market,  and  I allude  to  the 
store  cattle  trade  as  well  as  to  the  butcher  trade. 

8222.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  that  live  cattle  or 
live  sheep  are  imported  from  New  Zealand  ! — No,  dead 
meat,  but  I am  referring  to  both. 

8223.  I want  to  confine  you  first  of  all  to  live  stock. 
You  mention  the  importation  of  live  and  dead  stock 
as  having  increased  so  rapidly.  Are  you  aware  whether 
importations  from  all  foreign  countries  into  England 
and  Ireland  of  live  stock  is  increasing  or  diminishing! 
-.My  authority  is  this.  I look  at  the  reports 
regularly  and  the  tendency  of  the  reports  is  to  show 
that  it  is  not  increasing  but  diminishing ; but  still 

1 there  is  a steady  volume  of  importation  of  live  and 
dead  meat,  and  I am  considering  the  two  because  they 
affect  the  market.  The  live  and  dead  meat  both 
affect  the  market,  and  I am  going  upon  these  data.  I 
find  the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
their  report  for  1886  deal  with  London  absolutely  as 
the  test  of  their  data.  They  are  comparing  themselves 
with  India  in  the  wheat  growing  department.  Then 
Mr.  O’Connor,  Secretary  to  the  Financial  Treasurer 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  has  issued  a repoi-t  likewise, 
and  by  that  report  he  deals  with  the  competing  im- 
portation of  corn  between  India  and  America,  and  he 
takes  London  as  his  terminus.  So  that  they  both  are 
discussing  which  will  best  the  other,  so  to  speak ; that 
is  to  say  whether  the  Indian  or  American  market  is 


able  to  hold  its  own  in  London. 

8224.  Anyone  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  must  be  quite  aware  that  India  has  been  very 
rapidly  encroaching  upon  the  United  States  in  the 
exportation  of  wheat  especially! — I only  mentioned 
that  to  draw  attention  to  this  peculiarity  that  both  of 
those  departments,  in  speaking  of  what  I call  the 
cereal  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  treat  it  as  no 
factor,  showing  that  in  fact  agriculture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  no  factor  with  regard  to  our  food. 

8225.  Confining  yourself  to  Ireland  as  regards 
cereals,  Ireland  is  essentially  a grazing  country  I 
think,  is  it  not !— It  has  been  a grazing  country  since 
the  1846  period.  At  the  1846  period  I may  tell  you 
that  there  were  about  fifteen  millions  of  what  I 
call  cultivable  land  in  Ireland,  out  of  twenty  millions 
of  grass  which  includes  waste  lands  and  other  matters. 
At  the  1846  period  thehe  were  six  millions  of  that 
in  arable  rotation  of  crops.  Q ur  rotation  is  not  exactly 
like  the  English  rotation,  and  we  consider  new 


meadows  and  meadowing  as  part  of  our  rotation.  The  May  2,  iss7. 
course  in  Ireland  is  generally  a four  course  shift.  We  Mr  E"^rd 
find  by  statistics  that  in  round  numbers  out  of  the  p MuUmllen 
fifteen  millions  there  were  six  millions  under  a Marum,  u 1*. 
rotation  of  crops  about  the  1846  period.  Then  when 
the  1846  period  and  free  trade  occurred,  gradually 
from  then  up  to  the  present  moment  this  tillage  or 
arable  land  decreased,  and  the  country  went  into 
grass,  whether  it  was  fitted  for  perennial  pastures  or, 
not.  Ireland  has  now  under  three  millions,  or  if  you 
take  the  rotation  I would  say  about  three  and  a half 
millions  of  what  I call  land  strictly  in  rotation  of 
tillage  instead  of  as  formerly  about  six  millions. 

That  drop  has  been  owing  of  course  to  the  free  trade, 
and  the  population  sympathising  with  that  left  the 
country  because  they  had  no  agricultural  occupation, 
and  when  the  manufacture  of  land — if  I may  use  such 
an  expression — ceased  then  the  manufacturer  or 
employer  left  the  country,  and  you  will  find  that 
according  as  the  country  has  gone  out  of  tillage  or 
cultivation  so  have  the  agricultural  labourers  or  in- 
habitants been  disappearing  in  sympathy  with  that 
movement. 

8226.  Simply  because  pasture  does  not  require  the 
same  amount  of  labour  as  tillage  2 — It  does  not  require 
anything  of  the  same  kind  in  comparison,  though  it 
requires  a meadowing  system  in  the  summer,  but  as 
a rule  it  does  not  require  the  labour  element. 

8227.  Then  practically  at  the  present  moment  you 
have  eleven  and  a half  millions  of  pasture  and  three 
and  a half  millions  of  tillage ! — Yes,  husbandry  proper. 

That  now  is  the  state  of  things  and  consequently  on 
that  ground  we  are  dependent  on  the  grass  products. 

The  grass  products  of  course  now  include  the  cattle, 
and  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  especially  we 
have  come  in  competition  with  the  foreign  cattle 
trade — I mean  sharply  in  competition.  Competition 
had  been  going  on  -with  dead  meat  and  bacon  and  other 
preserved  meats  of  that  kind,  but  the  sharp  com- 
petition with  animal  food  has  now  been  experienced  by 
us  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

8228.  Have  you  ascertained  what  proportion  of  the 
importation  of  what  I may  call  dead  fresh  meat — that 
is  apart  from  the  living  animals — is  beef  and  what 
proportion  is  mutton  1 — As  I understand  the  question 
it  is  what  proportion  the  fresh  meat  importations 
would  bear  to  what  we  call  the  presei-ved  importations. 

That  is  a thing  which  I have  not  got  up  the  statistics 
upon,  because  I thought  it  was  more  an  English 
question,  inasmuch  as  it  is  here  in  London  mainly 
that  this  importation  takes  place  and  not  to  Ireland. 

Therefore  what  we  find  is  this,  that  we  feel  the 
depression  of  the  markets  here.  We  send  beef  and 
mutton  as  well  as  live  cattle  here,  and  through  the 
country,  and  we  find  that  the  prices  are  depressed  by  the 
markets  being  overloaded  here.  I have  not  gone  into 
the  statistics  but  we  feel  it ; and  I would  wish  to  con- 
vey to  you  practically  how  we  feel  it  without  going 
into  statistics.  Up  to  the  last  two  years  in  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  cereals  were  so  low,  men  still  stall- 
fed  cattle,  and  while  meat  lieid  a price  in  the  English 
market  they  were  able  to  withstand  the  low  price  of 
cereals  because  they  sent  them  into  the  market  concen- 
trated into  meat,  but  since  the  depression  in  meat  in 
the  English  market — which  we  call  our  market — has 
taken  place,  then  these  men  who  relied  on  cereals  have 
been  knocked  altogether  to  pieces,  because  of  the  low 
price  of  meat. 

8229.  That  is  very  interesting  from  the  land  point 
of  view,  but  how  do  you  apply  that  to  the  railways  2— 

That  is  what  I was  going  to  say.  It  is  naturally  said. 

What  would  be  a remedy  for,  or  au  alleviation  of  that 
state  of  things! — What  we  consider  to  be  an  alleviation 
would  be  a cheap  transit  that  would  enable  us  to  com-  , 
pete  with  the  foreigner.  We  have  the  old  Continent ; 
that  is  to  say,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
all  those  places— dealing  with  you  in  London,  and 
also  the  new  Continent.  What  we  say  is,  that  if  we 
could  get  a railway  system  in  connexion  with  a cross- 
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channel  traffic,  that  would  enable  us  to  come  upon  the 
square  ; it  would  be  some  remedy  for  the  existing  state 
of  things. 

8230.  You  would  advocate,  I presume  then,  low 
through  rates,  say  from  any  town  or  station  in  Ireland 
to  the  chief  markets  in  England  ? — Clearly. 

8231.  So  that  a man  may  know  what  his  cattle  will 
cost  for  conveyance,  say  from  Ballinasloe,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  fairs  in  Ireland,  to  London  ? — Exactly. 
We  should  like  some  facilities  of  that  kind  so  that  we 
could  have  in  connexion  with  that  salesmen  at  the 
biggest  centres  here  who  would  take  consignments  of 
cattle  and  deal  directly  without  what  we  call  the 
dealers  or  importers,  and  the  ring  of  the  dealers  and 
importers. 

8232.  The  middlemen  in  fact? — Yes;  and  the 
middlemen  in  Ireland  are  a ring. 

8233.  You  would  advocate  through  rates  from  any 
agricultural  district  in  Ireland  to  the  chief  markets  in 


England  ?— Yes,  to  the  chief  markets  in  England,  and 
that  is  in  fact  a necessity.  I will  give  you  now  as  a 
proof  of  that  my  own  personal  experience  of  the  last 
two  years.  Cattle  went  down  very  low  last  Novem- 
ber twelvemonths.  Many  causes  induced  that,  but 
the  dealers  came  and  took  advantage  of  it — the  men 
dealing  with  the  through  traffic — and  aggravated  it. 
These  men  levied  black  mail  upon  the  sellers  at  the 
fairs  in  Ireland.  An  Englishman  will  not  come  over 
to  buy  and  an  Irishman  cannot  go  over  to  sell  and  they 
are  at  the  mercy  then  of  these  intermediaries.  These 
intermediaries  naturally  took  advantage  of  the  position 
and  cried  down  the  market.  I was  at  fairs  myself 
where  I found  these  dealers  with  telegrams  .saying, 
“ Do  not  buy ; English  market  overcrowded.”  They 
had  confedrates  to  send  them  those.  On  one  occasion  I 
confronted  those  men  before  my  constituents  and  said, 
“ What  do  you  care  whether  the  market  is  up  or  down, 
because  you  will  buy  cheap  here  if  the  market  is  bad ; 
yet  you  fellows  are  coming  and  saying,  “We  are 
ruined.’  ” These  men  are  a downright  ring. 

8234.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies have  been  anxious  to  establish  through  rates 
with  the  English  companies  ? — I think  not.  The  rail- 
way companies  of  Ireland  being  under  different 
management,  and  all  working  to  their  own  hand,  con- 
. sequently,  neglect  the  interests  of  the  general  public, 
just  as  human  nature  is  human  nature,  but  what 
we  advocate  is  this,  and  I am  sure  you  are  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  Report  of  1867,  of  Mr.  Monsell,  now 
Lord  Emly,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Of  course,  we 
advocate  a State  purchase  of  the  railways  under 
the  Act  of  1844.  There  are  only  64f  miles 
that  would  not  come  under  that,  which  are  not  very 
important,  but  we  should  cei’tainly  advocate  the  pur- 
chase and  management  of  the  Irish  railways  in  pur- 
suance of  the  suggestions  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Monsell, 
and  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  There  were  also  other  Com- 
missions, one  of  which  was  the  Treasury  Commission 
at  the  same  period  about  Belgium.  We  consider  in 
Ireland  that  the  only  salvation  or  alleviation  at  all 
events  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  community 
is  this : If  we  could  get  a system  of  railways  that  would 
Slve_  what  the  chairman  has  suggested,  a through 
traffic;  but  that  through  traffic  cannot  be  attained 
except  by  the  State  taking  over  the  railways,  and  then 
making  branches  or  tramways  in  certain  localities  to 
meet  the  requirements,  such  as  in  my  own  locality, 
which  I will  speak  of  presently,  of  Castlecomer. 

S235.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  there  no  through  rates  ? — 

1 believe  there  are  through  rates,  but  they  are  so 
limited  and  clogged  that  practically  speaking  no 
man  dreams  of  sending  cattle  over  to  any  city  in  Eng- 
land, but  he  must  give  it  to  the  dealer  and  the  dealer 
buys  it  over  on  bis  own  account.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  sending  of  cattle  to  an  English  firm  of 
salesmen,  and  I should  advocate  that  facilities  should 
be  given  for  that.  The  same  tiling  could  be  done  with 
store  cattle.  That  is  an  enormous  trade  in  Ireland, 
and  if  there  wore  through  facilities  of  that  kind  we 


could  send  them  to  certain  markets  advised  bv  l 
men  in  England.  I do  not  obieet  to  t.h«  .S,. 


a in  England.  I do  not  object  to  the  ifitermedhr 
—mg  tlle  ordinary  profit,  but  we  should  certainf 
get  the  value  of  our  beasts,  and  I may  tell  y0u  *i  ■ 
from  inquiry  I made  from  members  of  Parham' ^ 
and  others,  there  was  absolutely  between  £3  and  .£4 
head  more  for  store  cattle  given  here  in  the  EmdU 
market  on  the  very  same  day  that  those  cattle  ^ 


bought  on  the  Irish  markets,  and  I believe  that  to  h 
the  truth.  I may  eir  a little  in  the  exact  amount  but 
that  state  of  things  has  now  been  alleviated.  T| 
Steam  Packet  Company  that  stopped  the  transit  of 
cattle  at  one  time  from  Cork,  aggravated  the  mattr- 
and  threw  more  power  into  the  hands  of  those  dealer^ 
who  actually  went  the  length  when  the  cattle  were 
brought  over  by  some  independent  gentlemen,  uncon 
nected  with  agrarian  or  political  agitation,  to  this 
country,  of  boycotting  the  cattle  in  the  English  markets 
and  the  English  dealers  for  the  sake  of  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  trade  threw  a damper  on  them.  I made 
it  my  business  to  inquire  into  these  things. 

8236.  The  Chairman. — You  have  stated  very  clearly 
you  are  in  favour  of  the  State  purchase  of  the  railways, 
but  assuming  that  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  Ireland 
were  under  one  governing  body,  or  one  board  of 
directors  subject  to  a certain  amount  of  Government 
supervision,  would  that  meet  your  views?— TJa. 
doubtedly  it  would  alleviate  this  state  of  things,  and  be 
a step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would  not  be  the  best 
mode,  but  relatively  it  would  be  a very  good  thin®,  and 
going  very  far  in  the  right  direction. 

8237.  Do  you  think  as  a rule  that  the  Government 
of  a country  can  manage  commercial  matters  so  well 
as  commercial  men  ? — T am  decidedly  against  centraliz- 
ation if  I could  help  it,  but  taking  the  particular 
position  of  things  in  Ireland  on  this  very  question,  I 
really  think  centralization  is  necessary.  I do  not  like 
to  go  into  the  political  grounds  further  than  to  say,  that 
undoubtedly  our  commerce — that  is  our  commerce  as 
contra-clistinguishedfrom  agricultural — has  been  kept  in 
the  background  and  depressed  owing  to  political  causes. 
No  doubt,  we  should  have  had  the  development  of  our 
commerce  alongside  of  our  agriculture,  supposing,  as 
Mr.  Bright  said,  we  were  moored  a thousand  leagues 
off  in  the  sea.  I will  not  go  into  the  political  question 
further  than  to  say,  that  under  those  circumstances, 
which  I think  are  exceptional  circumstances,  centraliz- 
ation is  justifiable.  That  which  would  not  be 
justifiable  in  England  where  commerce  is  abreast  of 
agriculture,  would  be  justifiable  in  Ireland. 

8238.  Mr.  Barry. — What  you  advocate  in  the  first 
instance  is  such  an  amount  of  consolidation  as  will 
ensure  through  working  arrangement  ? — Exactly, 
anything  that  will  go  in  that  direction,  whether 
through  State  purchase  or  a Central  Board  will  meet 
my  views. 


8239.  That  is  your  goal  as  it  were  ? — Yes,  that  is 
my  goal.  The  modus  of  arriving  at  it  is  a matter  for 
consideration. 

8240.  The  Chairman. — Doing  away  with  so  many 
different  boards  and  the  large  number  of  directors,  anil 
consolidating  the  railway  interest  in  one  body  subject 
to  Government  control? — That  is  what  would  meet 
our  views.  I will  take  for  instance  the  railway  I go 
home  by  to  Kilkenny — that  is  the  Kilkenny  J imctiou 
Railway.  That  railway  runs  from  Kilkenny  to  Mary- 
borough. It  is  a recent  creation  of  the  last  20  or 
25  years.  Starting  at  the  city  of  Kilkenny  you  will 
see  it  runs  through  Abbeyleix  to  Maryborough.  Then 
you  will  see  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line 


runs  by  Carlow  and  Kildare  up  to  Dublin.  This  in- 
termediary line  that  I come  by  is  in  competition  with 
it,  so  that  facilities  are  not  given. 

8241.  Mi-.  Barry. — Is  there  no  agreement  between 
the  Kilkenny  J unction  Railway  and  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western? — There  is  some  little  disagree- 
ment, for  I cannot  get  a return  ticket  to  London.  At 
my  station  at  Ballyragget,  they  will  not  give  me  a 
return  ticket  to  London. 
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89A9  The  Chairman.— Then  I presume  the  Great 
Cnnfhertt  and  Western  prefer  the  traffic  coming  by 
b V of  Bagnalstown  to  Kildare,  instead  of  going  by 


. nf  Portarlington  by  Maryborough?— Yes,  and 
S might  be  justifiable  if  I was  asking  for  a ticket 
r Kildare  • but  when  I am  asking  for  a ticket  mter- 
miiately  because  I am  nearer  to  Ballyragget— and  I 
mediately,  • foT,„A  win  not  -rive 


. tllis  as  an  instance— they  will  not  give  me  any 
.turn  ticket  to  London,  and  I have  to  go  on  to  Mary- 
borough to  get  a return  ticket  from  the  Great  Southern 
„,„1  Western.  , ,, 

8243  Mr.  Pirn.— Will  not  they  give  you  a through 

m Ball?rasg«‘ 

8244-  Neither  a through  smgle  ticket  nor  a return 

tlCg245  The  Chairman.— Will  they,  give  you  a 
though  ticket  round  by  Kilkenny  1— At  Ballyragget 
T am  'about  ten  miles  from  Kilkenny,  and  I would 
Jt  «o  back  to  Kilkenny  those  ten  miles  and  round, 
because  I go  direct  to  Maryborough,  which  is  ten 
miles  nearer  to  me,  and  they  will  not  give  me  a 
throu-di  ticket  to  London. 

8246.  Where  do  they  book  you  to?— They  will 
book  me  to  Maryborough,  and  then  I have  to  get  out 
at  Maryborough  and  change  carriages,  and  the  train 
bas  often  been  in,  and  you  have  to  rush  in  and  get 
your  return  ticket  to  Euston. 

1 8247.  Will  they  give  you  a return  ticket  from 
Maryborough? — Yes,  because  that  is  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western.  But  it  is  an  illustration  of 
this,  that  these  little  separate  companies  will  have 
little  jealousies ; and  if  they  were  brought  under  a 
board  of  direct  management,  and  all  the  branch  lines 
amalgamated,  even  without  a State  purchase,  no  doubt 
it  would  effect,  perhaps,  the  good  we  require  ; but  I 
only  suggested  State  purchase  as  a mode. 

8248.  Mr.  Pim. — Will  they  give  you  a through 
ticket  to  Dublin  from  Ballyragget?— Yes. 

8249.  Mr.  Barry. — By  way  of  Maryborough  ? — By 
way  of  Maryborough. 

8250.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  there  through  booking  for 
goods  if  you  want  to  send  cattle  from  Ballyragget, 
say, to  Manchester? — I could  not  say  that.  I have 
not  sent  cattle.  In  fact,  people  clo  not  send  cattle  to 
England  at  all.  They'  generally  send  cattle  to  Dublin. 
No  gentleman  or  farmer,  or  man  of  that  kind — and 
that  is  a terrible  drawback — is  doing  otherwise  than 
dealing  with  the  ring,  and  if  he  does  otherwise  he  has 
to  meet  hostility  at  this  side. 

8251.  The  Chairman. — Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
cattle  from  your  district  are  sent  to  Dublin ; but 
in  all  probability  they  are  sent  forward  from 
Dublin  to  England  ? — There  is  a stoppage  in  Dublin 
in  transitu,  so  to  speak — that  is  to  say,  the  market  in 
.Dublin is  on  Thursday,  and  they  send  them  on  chance 
to  the  Dublin  market  on  the  Thursday,  and  then 
there  are  exporters  who  send  what  is  left  off ; but  the 
men  always  send  them  up  to  the  salesmen  in  Dublin, 
and  do  not  try  to  send  them  further. 

8252.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  instead  of  going  to 
the  market  of  Dublin  the  farmers  and  the  growers  of 
cattle  in  your  district  would  prefer  sending  them 
direct  to  the  English  markets  ? — Undoubtedly  they 
would,  if  they  had  facilities. 

8253.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  there  anything  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  railway  management  that  prevents  a 
farmer  from  sending  his  cattle,  we  will  suppose,  from 
Kilkenny  to  Salford  market,  and  having  them  sold 
for  the  Manchester  market  ? — There  is  the  question 
of  these  difficulties  which  I am  telling  you  of  that 
interpose,  and  you  must  send  a man  with  them.  You 
have  these  difficulties,  and  you  have  the  price  o£  the 
transit.  That  is  the  main  point. 

8254.  What  does  the  dealer  do? — The  dealers 
make,  as  I understand,  certain  terms  with  the  com- 
pany. They  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
company.  They  collect  these  animals  in  lots,  and 
buy  up  certain  lots  that  fit  into  certain  waggons, 
and  they  go  together  ; whereas  the  gentleman 


or  the  farmer  who  has  only  a few  animals  to  send, 
cannot  do  that,  or  they  cannot  combine  together 
to  do  that  conveniently.  They  have  to  let  these 
dealers  fill  up  their  complement,  say  twenty  or  thirty, 
and  send  those  off,  and  that  enables  them  to  send  at 
a cheaper  rate ; and,  irrespective  of  that,  as  far  as  the 
foreign  trade  goes,  two  years  ago  I made  a calcula- 
tion that  you  could  get  a beast  from  Canada  cheaper 
to  the  Bristol  market  than  you  could  get  a beast  from 
County  Kilkenny — that  is,  per  beast. 

8255.  Do  you  mean  that  the  railway  companies 
take  cattle  from  these  dealers — we  will  say  a full 
waggon — at  a less  price  than  they  take  a full  waggon 
from  a farmer? — Yes.  I understand  not  only  do  they 
do  that  by  the  full  waggon,  but  absolutely  per  se. 

8256.  They  charge  a lower  price  to  the  dealer  than 
to  the  farmer  for  a full  waggon  ? — Yes;  they  give  them 
a rebate  or  a drawback — in  some  shape. 

8257.  Assuming  that  the  farmer  has  a sufficient 
number  of  cattle  to  load  a waggon,  does  he  pay  more 
money,  say  to  Dublin,  than  the  dealer  who  puts  the 
same  number  of  cattle  in  another  waggon  ? — I am  told 
by  gentlemen  in  the  trade,  and  friends  of  mine,  that 
they  do,  not  perhaps  to  Dublin,  but  on  the  longer 
through  transists.  It  is  a hard  thing  to  prove,  of 
course,  because  these  things  are  kept  quiet,  and  there 
is  an  indirect  way  of  doing  it.  There  is  a sort  of 
bonus  given,  or  a preference ; but  that  it  is  done  is  un- 
doubtedly the  belief  of  the  gentlemen  I am  acquainted 
with  in  Queen’s  County  and  County  Kilkenny. 

8258.  Mr.  Bct/rry.  — Do  you  happen  to  know  of  that 
of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No,  because  I do  not  deal 
in  that  way. 

8259.  Do  you  think  anybody  you  are  acquainted 
with  would  be  able  to  say  that  ? — I think  I could  get 
a man  that  would  know  that.  I think  Mr.  Thomas 
Kobertson,  of  Narraglimore,  would  be  able  to  say  that. 
He  is  a large  tenant  farmer,  formerly  agent  or  mana- 
ger to  Mr.  Allen  Pollock. 

8260.  The  Chairman.-  -It  would  be  desirable  if  you 
could  get  a person  who  could  give  direct  evidence  of 
that  fact,  or  who  knows  it  of  his  own  knowledge?— I 
do  not  like  to  make  statements  of  a general  sweeping 
character  that  the  companies  cannot  meet,  because 
that  is  unfair ; but  I cannot  help  it.  I have  done  my 
best  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  and  I am  obliged  to  give 
general  hearsay  evidence,  but  if  I can  get  precise  evi- 
dence I shall  certainly  do  it.  Then  I think  I need  not 
refer  you  more  than  I have  done  to  the  subject  of  the 
Railway  Commission  of  1867. 

8261.  There  is  one  question  I might  ask  you  upon 
that.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Monsell,  was  alone. 
He  signed  a separate  report  of  his  own?— He  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill. 

8262.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  also  signed  a separate  re- 
port of  his  own,  but  neither  of  those  gentlemen  had  a 
second  signature  to  their  separate  report  ? — That  is  so. 

8263.  The  bulk  of  the  Commission  signed  a general 

report,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  being  the  president? 
No,  doubt ; but  I would  call  attention  to  one  cir- 
cumstance, that  since  1867  an  enormous  change  has 
taken  place  with  reference  to  the  general  transit  of 
cattle  throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  from 
America.  Things  have  changed  in  the  last  twenty 
years aye,  within  the  last  five  years ; almost  a revo- 

lution in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  subject, 
matter  of  railway  transit. 

8264.  Have  you  made  yourself  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  railway  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Ire- 
land—can  you  say  whether,  taking  the  general  rail- 
way trade  of  Ireland,  there  has  been  satisfactory  pro- 
m-ess either  in  the  receipts  or  the  extension  of  the 
railways,  that  is  to  say,  the  receipts  of  the  existing 

. lines  or  the  extension  of  new  lines  ? — No.  I can  refer 
vou  to  a gentleman  who  will  give  you  evidence  of  that, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Calbeck,  of  Queen’s  County  who 
would  undoubtedly  give  you  valuable  evidence  con 
cerning  the  whole  railway  system  of  Ireland.  I can 
only  give  you  my  own  personal  views. 


May  2,  1887. 

Mr.  Edward  P, 
Mulhallen 
Marum,  m.p. 
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Kay  2, 18S7.  8265.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  that  pro-  8268.  We  have  had  Mr.  Eason  before  ns.  TO  ,, 

Mr  Eihvnrd  gres:l  made  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Ire-  you  consider  it  a fair  progress  in  the  development  f 

P.  Mulhallen  land  by  the  railway  companies  which  time  justifies  the  passenger  traffic  of  Ireland  if,  for  instance  inl87'! 

Marum,  m.i-.  the  public  in  expecting,  and  such  as  is  shown  to  be  the  the  receipts  from  passenger’s  were  .£1,202.000  whe 

case  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  1 — That  is  a very  as  in  1885  they  were  1,241,000,  that  is.  in'  twelv 

big  question  in  this  respect.  The  country  has  under-  years  there  is  an  increase  of  about  £39,000  in  t] 6 
gone  in  the  last  twenty  years  such  tremendous  economic  gross  receipts  of  the  railways  of  Ireland.  90  ( 

revolutions — not  political  ones — by  the  very  fact  that  I think  that  is  a fair  progress  of  the  Irish  raihv- " 

told  you  as  to  the  change  of  agriculture,  that  it  is  impos-  system  ? — I could  not  say  unless  I looked  relative/ 

sible  to  say  whether  if  the  country  settled  down  into  into  the  traffic  of  portions  of  England.  Further  than 

a normal  state  economically,  how  railways  would  de-  that  I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  decreasing  pomij 

velop  under  those  new  conditions,  because  you  have  tion,  and  our  decreasing  wealth, 

been  fighting  under  those  adverse  economic  conditions  8269.  Perhaps  I should  have  put  this  question  first 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  The  railways  of  Ireland  have  increased  in  mileage  from 

8266.  Have  not  adverse  circumstances  operated  in  . 2,101  to  2,572 ? — That  is  about  one-fourth  increase 
England  and  in  Continental  countries,  where  railways  8270.  Yes,  and  with  that  large  increase  oi 
have  notwithstanding  made  much  progress.  Have  you  mileage  the  total  receipts  for  passengers  have  in 
studied  the  question  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  say  creased  £39,000  1 — It  is  clear  that  that  is  not  a 
that  there  has  been  either  a want  of  progress  in  Ire-  sufficient  and  not  a fair  increase.  I have  already  ex 
land  or  that  the  progress  has  been  as  rapid  as  it  has  pressed  a view  that  it  is  not  a fair  increase,  and  if  you 
been  in  other  countries! — My  view  is  this,  as  I told  decrease  the  fares  I am  satisfied  that  notwithstanding 
you  before,  that  we  have  an  absence  of  commerce  as  the  diminution  of  the  population,  and  the  poverty  of 
contra-distinguished  from  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  the  country,  you  would  get  a considerable  develop- 
therefore  you  cannot  compare  Ireland  with  England  or  ment.  I qualify  that  by  saying  that  you  cannot  ex- 
Scotland,  which  have  that  adjunct  which  is  one  of  the  pect  the  same  development  as  in  England  ; but  un- 
data  of  progress.  Therefore,  taking  agriculture  into  doubtedlv  you  would  get  a development.  Men  are 
consideration,  I do  say  that  from  the  facility  for  foreign  deterred  from  going  to  Dublin,  and  deterred  from 
importation  of  late  years  we  now  see  what  is  a neces-  travelling  by  the  high  rates.  From  Ballyragget  station 
sity — namely,  that  we  want  something  in  the  way  of  nay  return  ticket  is  about  24s.  3d.  to  Dublin,  the 
railway  communication  that  will  counteract  that,  and  distance  being  about  seventy  miles.  From  Kilkenny 
will  put  us  on  a level.  When  the  necessity  of  the  it  is  about  28s.  likewise,  and  that  we  consider  too  lii4 
thing  has  been  intensified,  so  to  speak,  we  have  then  a price.  I may  give  you  an  instance  in  my  own 
lost  it,  and  have  not  got  it.  locality.  I travel  in  from  Ballyragget  to  Kilkenny, 

8267 . That  applies  chiefly  to  merchandise  and  agri-  I could  drive  in  ten  miles,  but  I do  not  drive,  and  my 
cultural  products.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  rail-  family  travel  continually  into  Kilkenny,  and  a great 
way  companies  in  Ireland  have  given  facilities  by  low  number  of  people  come*  to  Ballyragget  to  travel  in. 
fares  and  cheap  fares  for  passenger  traffic  ? — Quite  the  They  charge  us  for  the  return  ticket  a distance  of  ten 
reverse,  i have  been  speaking  to  them,  and  what  statute  miles  3s.  3cL  We  consider  that  that  3s.  M. 
they  say  is  that  the  travelling  unit  is  a fixed  unit — for  ten  miles,  when  it  is  only  ten  miles  across,  and  it 
that  you  cannot  develop  it  as  you  do  in  England,  is  possible  to  drive  with  a horse,  is  entirely  too  much. 
By  lowering  fai-es  you  can  develop  a traffic  in  England,  and  that  half  of  that  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
but  no  doubt,  as  the  population  here  has  gone  down,  and  8271.  Mr.  Barry. — That,  I suppose,  k first  classl— 
the  poverty  has  increased,  it  is  a fixed  quantity,  and  in  Yes,  and  it  is  a corresponding  charge  for  second  and 
Ireland  you  cannot  develope  it  beyond  a certain  ex-  third.  The  gentry  and  other  people  now  travel  second 
tent.  But  I am  satisfied  of  this,  that  if  low  fares  and  class,  and  some  even  third  class.  The  gentry  in  my 
uniform  fares,  within  a limit  of  distance,  were  given,  locality  will  go  second  class — men  of  any  position  or 
there  would  then  be  a development  of  the  traffic.  The  station. 

prices  we  are  now  charged  in  a poor  country  like  Ii’e-  8272.  The  Chairman. — Then  there  is  another 
land  both  for  passengers  and  goods  are  excessive  and  question  as  regards  this  passenger  traffic.  Is  its 
prohibitive.  I will  give  you  an  example  of  the  mode  fact  or  not  that  the  agricultural  population  when  they 
m which  those  through  rates  in  England  work  against  are  within,  say,  six,  eight,  or  ten  miles  of  a market 
the  producer  in  Ireland.  There  are  brewers  in  Kil-  town,  drive  into  the  market  town,  or  do  they  take  ad- 
kenny,  Mr.  Smithwick  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  com-  vantage  of  the  railway  1— The  tendency  rapidly  now 
plain  of  this,  and  we  have  asked  questions  in  the  is  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  railway  facilities, 
House  about  it,  when  Mr.  Mundella  brought  in  his  because  their  horses  and  vehicles  they  are  busy  with, 
bill  about  railway  rates.  They  find  that  the  brewers  and  they  keep  them  at  work.  You  would  be  sur- 
m England — Allsopps,  and  those  large  firms— can  send  prised  at  the  development  of  traffic  with  regard  to 
t**eir  goods  across  the  surface  of  Ireland  to  Cork  men  going  to  fairs  and  markets,  and  how  they  avail 
cheaper  than  they  can  send  their  commodities  owing  to  themselves  of  the  railway,  and  unquestionably  if  you 
this  through  rate  system.  Therefore  they  find  that  got  lower  fares  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it 
they  are  put  down  by  their  own  railway's.  They  have  more. 

annoyed  me  very  much  by  it,  because  they  think  we  8273.  Are  the  roads  largely  used?— No;  the  roads 
might  have  effected  some  result  in  Parliament,  and  we  are  fallen  off,  and  except  people  try  to  limit  them- 
have  asked  questions  upon  it,  and  pressed  it  upon  Mr.  selves,  owing  to  not  wishing  to  spend  money,  they  go 
Mundella  and  others  to  bring  in  a bill  of  that  kind,  by  railway ; but  undoubtedly  the  roads  have  ceased 
winch  as  you  know  is  a very  serious  question.  What  to  be  so  much  used,  and  if  tramways  were  initiated  in 
I wish  to  put  forward  is  that  I claim  for  Ireland  some  of  the  districts,  inasmuch  as  the  tramways  would 
under  its  exceptional  circumstances  that  it  ought  not  pass  by  the  doors  of  the  people  and  would  stop  there; 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  general  Way  that  will  do  for  there  k no  doubt  it  would  develop  the  local  traffic, 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rest  of  the  and  the  tenant  farmers  would  avail  themselves  largely 
United  Kingdom  must  go  under  the  strict  rule  of  of  it.  We  were  going  to  establish  a tramway  in  the 
political  economy,  but  what  we  claim  is,  that  owing  to  Castlqeomer  district,  and  we  did  establkh  a company 
the  exceptional  condition  of  Ireland  you  must  give  there,  but  it  fell  through  owing  to  our  not  being  able 
us  exceptional  legislation,  even  though  it  is  not  in  ac-  to  finance  it.  I intend  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
cordauoe  with  strict  political  economy  views.  I could  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  other  question, 
refer  you  on  thk  question  to  Mr.  Eason,  who  pub-  8274.  Mr.  Pirn.—' With  regard  to  these  fairs  and 
lishes  an  almanac  in  Dublin,  and  for  the  last  two  or  markets  — do  not  the  railway  companies  make  a 
three  years  he  has  given  a great  amount  of  statistical  reduction  in  the  rate  for  tickets  on  fair  and  market 
and  valuable  information.  days  ? No. 
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0075  They  do  not  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No  ; 

Another  matter  they  do  not  do  is  this.  This  is 
““^lustration.  We  have  in  Kilkenny  a monthly  fair 
‘ “ivmq  one  or  two  over,  but  at  any  rate  a monthly 
.rSit  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South  of 
■ 1 n 1 n C habit  of  the  people  is  to  go  very  early 
*e  \ They  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 

t0  , j anj  they  sell  the  stock  in  the  dark  almost,  by 

aid  of  lanterns.  The  railway  companies  give  no 
ilities  for  those  fairs  and  markets.  The  railway 
“panics  have  the  ordinary,  train  from  Ballyragget 
nd  that  side,  and  the  ordinary  tram  would  come  m 
‘ . t,u  oV  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  and  then  the  lair 
8 rtually  over.  They  will  not  give  you  facilities  in 
the  way  of  bringing  persons  into  fairs  and  markets. 
Then  I think,  it  is  lair  to  give  you  the  reason  why 
that  is  done:— The  persons  in  the  town  who  are 
. ‘„a„ed  in  the  hotels  and  in  the  other  accommodation 
houses  have  no  objection,  as  you  will  readily  under- 
stand to  there  not  being  railway  facilities,  because 
ieople  have  to  come  in  the  night  before  and  stop 
>ht  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  early  market. 

I tried  either  to  get  the  markets  not  to  open  till  eight 
'clock,  or  some  fixed  time,  at  which  the  people  could 
drive  ’or  rail  in  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  stopping 
over  ni«ht,  by  which  the  necessity  for  those  early 
markets  would  be  obviated  ; or  get  the  railway  com- 
panies on  fair  days,  which  are  only  once  a month,  to 
nm  some  accommodation  trains  for  the  passengers, 
and  they  would  not  do  it.  The  reason  is  that  there 
are  so  many  companies  who  would  be  engaged  in  it. 
The  Kilkenny  Junction  is  one  company,  and  that  is 
under  the  same  management  as  the  Waterford  and 
Kilkenny,  and  then  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
All  those  railways  would  have  conflicting  interests, 
and  they  would  all  have  to  be  brought  to  bear  to  have 
a fair  arrangement  made,  and,  as  I have  mentioned, 
there  are  certain  local  parties  interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  present  state  of  things  ; that  is  in  maintaining 
a want  of  accommodation  for  the  public.  Then,  the 
"entleman  I have  alluded  to — and  this  is  more  a 
scientific  question — complains  that  the  Gauge  Act  of 
1846,  as  affecting  Ireland,  caused  the  lines  to  be  not 
only  expensively  erected,  or  put  in  working,  but  also 
expensive  to  maintain,  and  he  complains  that  owing 
to  the  legislation  of  1846  all  our  Irish  lines  were  put 
on  the  expensive  gauge.  If  that  gentleman  came 
here  he  would  give  you  statistics  and  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  effect  of  that  upon  a poor  country 
like  Ireland. 

8276.  The  Chairman. — As  regards  the  difference  of 
cost  between  the  5 feet  3 inches,  and  the  4 feet  S4  inches, 
and  the  3 feet  %— I believe  the  intermediary  gauge  is 
■i>  feet  3 inches,  and  then  the  G feet  gauge  and  the  4 
feet  8£  inches  were  the  outside  gauges,  and  I believe 
that  the  Irish  gauge  is  5 feet  3 inches. 

8277.  That  is  the  universal  gauge,  is  it  not,  in 
Ireland,  except  for  the  very  narrow  railways  1 — Yes. 

I only  mention  that,  that  it  should  be  before  you. 
Then  there  is  another  question  I should  like  to  go 
into,  as  to  whether  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883  fulfilled 
the  expectation  with  regard  to  it,  or  whether  the 
tramways  were  really  things  in  Ireland  that  fulfilled 
what  we  naturally  thought  they  would  fulfil.  That  is 
a very  important  question.  The  Tramways  Act,  as 
you  are  aware,  requires  or  enables  the  Grand  Juries, 
Who  are  the  proper  custodians  of  the  roads,  to  give  a 
two  per  cent,  guarantee  or  more,  and  then  the  Govern- 
ment give  a two  per  cent,  guarantee.  With  the  Grand 
Juries’  leave  it  is  a higher  percentage,  but  the 
Government  will  go  no  higher  than  two  per  cent. 
At  first  when  this  Act  came  out  in  1883  it'  was 
popular  with  the  ratepapers.  We  established  a com- 
pany, and  in  different  places  companies  were  estab- 
lished.,  I restrict  myself  to  Kilkenny  and  the 
Queen’s  County,  because  there  are  other  portions  of 
Ireland  in  the  West  that  this  does  not  apply  to,  but  I 
am  talking  of  what  I know  myself,  being  a member  of 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Kilkenny.  We  brought  forward 


a tramway  over  the  coal  district,  but  we  found  that  May  2,  1887. 
the  ratepayers  entirely  objected  to  any  liability.  Mr  Edward  P. 
They  got  subscriptions  up,  and  fought  it  at  the  Privy  jjuniauen 
Council,  and  successfully  defeated  it.  I was  in  this  Mur  urn,  m.p. 
company,  and  we  expended  about  £500  in  the  pre- 
liminary matters,  and  surveys,  and  so  on.  The  com- 
pany was  a sound  affair,  and  were  x-eady  to  lay  out 
their  money  ; but  my  constituents  would  not  consent 
to  any  liability,  no  matter  how  small  it  was,  or  what 
the  advantages  were,  and  the  Grand  J ury  would  not 
see  into  it,  but  passed  a resolution  at  our  last  Lent 
meeting  to  say  that  they  would  not  agree  under  any 
circumstances  to  have  any  guarantee  given  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  County  Kilkenny.  I only  men- 
tion that  to  show  that  any  attempt  at  a tram  line 
under  the  present  Grand  Jury  laws  would  fail. 

8278.  What  remedy  would  you  propose.  Instead 
of  requiring  this  consent  of  the  Grand  J ury  before  the 
scheme  can  be  brought  forward,  what  authority  would 
you  refer  the  question  to  ? — What  1 should  do  is  this. 

I should  assume  the  Grand  Jury  to  be  the  proper  au- 
thority at  present,  because  very  likely  the  powers  of 
Grand  Juries  will  be  transferred  to  some  local  bodies, 
and  if  they  are,  the  powers  of  the  Grand  Juries  would 
be  transferred  to-  the  new  bodies.  They  are  the 
custodians  of  the  roads. 

8279.  Assuming  there  was  a Government  depart- 
ment with  a certain  amount  of  supervision  over  the  rail- 
way system  of  Ireland,  would  that  be  a body  that 
would  deal  fairly  with  all  extensions  of  tramways  and 
railways  ? — No  doubt.  I would  give  a central  body  the 
control ; but  they  should  do  it  through  some  local 
channel,  and  as  I say,  the  present  custodianship  of  the 
roads  is  in  the  Grand  Jury.  There  is  the  31st  section 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  which  enables  money  to  be 
advanced  to  companies,  and  supposing  that  was  ex- 
tended so  that  you  could  have  a tramway  company 
got  up  by  private  enterprise,  then  you  might  deal  with 
the  roads.  The  Grand  Jury  might  then  say,  “ we  will 
not  allow  our  roads  to  be  taken  by  companies  unless 
certain  arrangements  are  made  with  us because,  of 
course,  it  is  a serious  thing  to  take  up  a road  that  the 
Grand  Jury  have  control  over  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

I think  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a central  body 
that  could  put  this  in  motion,  and  if  private  com- 
panies were  enabled  to  raise  money  and  go  on  as  a 
company  dealing  with  the  Grand  Jury  and  having  no 
guarantee,  but  allowing  the  Grand  Jury  supervision 
and  local  control,  and  then  allowiug  the  central  board 
here  to  take  action  and  have  general  control. 

8280.  Assuming  there  was  a central  board  sitting 
in  Dublin  that  should  take  the  initiative  in  these 
tramways,  and  have  engineers  and  inspecting  officers 
similar  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London  with  regard 
to  railways,  and  the  inspecting  officers  were  sent 
down  to  report  on  the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of 
a given  tramway,  would  that  meet  your  view? — I 
should  be  satisfied  with  that,  but  I should  not  be 
satisfied  unless  some  local  body  should  have  some  voice 
in  the  matter.  I should  not  like  to  say  that  a central 
body  should  have  absolute  power,  no  matter  by  what 
process,  to  come  down  and  appropriate  a road  and  run 
a tramway  over  it  without  some  local  body  having  a 
voice  or  veto  in  it. 

8281.  Mr.  Barry. — What  would  be  your  idea  for 
providing  for  the  question  of  the  future  extensions  of 
these  lines  ? — My  idea  on  that  would  be,  that  you 
cannot  get  the  guarantee — in  my  locality  certainly — 
and  then  I think  that  you  should  get  money  under  the 
31st  section  of  the  Land  Act,  under  which  public  com- 
panies formed  for  the  improvement  of  lands  are 
entitled  to  get  an  advance  of  money  from  the  Treasury. 

8282.  How  is  the  money  to  be  secured  ? — Then  the 
question  of  the  security  would  be  a matter  that  the 
company  should  take  upon  themselves.  This  is  an  idea 
that  I have  had  myself,  that  they  should  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Grand  Jury  or  the  central  board, 
as  to  a particular  tram  line,  and  then  the  Government 
should  say  If  you  have  expended  so  much  money. 
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Mav  2,  1887.  we,  having  the  supervision,  will  give  you  perhaps  a 

third,  or  one-half,  or  some  aid  as  an  advance  on  the 

Mulhau'en  d P>  security  of  a first  charge  on  the  works  of  the  company 
Marurn,  m.p.  at,  say,  3 per  cent.  We  will  give  you  some  aid  if  we 
approve  of  the  enterprise.  The  Government  might 
refuse  altogether,  and  say,  unless  somebody  puts  down 
the  money  we  will  not  agree. 

8283.  Then  the  only  security  in  that  case  would  be 
the  traffic  ? — The  whole  plant,  but  when  the  sum  is 
promised  under  the  guarantee  system,  in  case  of  for- 
feiture the  Grand  Jury  had  only  the  line. 

8284.  The  Chairman. — Hitherto  the  guarantee  has 
been  2 per  cent,  by  the  Government  and  3 per  cent, 
by  the  district  ? — That  is  supposing  it  is  5 per  cent. 

8285.  Assuming  that  the  Government  would  borrow 
money  at  3£  per  cent.,  and  supposing  they  gave  the 
guarantee  for  that  amount,  how  would  you  secure  the 
Government  from  loss? — What  I propose  is  this. 
Assuming  there  will  not  be  a baronial  guarantee  given 
then,  supposing  a company,  with  the  sanction  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  got  a given  tram  line,  I propose  that  they 
should  then  enter  into  arrangements,  and  in  fact  get 
up  a company  with  money  to  make  it ; and  then  if 
they  have  laid  out  a certain  sum  on  the  certificate  of 
that  being  laid  out,  and  on  the  central  authority  having 
examined  it,  they  should  then  give  them  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  money  expended,  say  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  amount,  and  that  that  should  be  ex- 
pended within  certain  limits,  say  £3,000  a mile 
or  £3,500  a mile  in  a certain  district,  and  that  the 
government  should  say : When  you  have  expended 
£1,000  upon  it,  we  will  then  lend  you  £1,000  more ; 
it  will  take  £3,000  or  £3,500  to  complete  it,  but  we 
will  lend  it  you  on  the  security  of  a first  charge  on 
the  line,  with  a forfeiture  of  the  interest  in  all  that  is 
laid  out  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government.  I am  giving  you  an 
outline  of  the  mode  by  which  I would  assist  private 
enterprise,  and  1 think  that  only  in  some  isolated 
cases  private  enterprise  would  be  sufficient  without 
assistance.  I think  in  the  Castlecomer  district  it 
would.  As  to  wild  lines  and  that  kind  of  thing  I do 
not  ask  that  the  Government  should  do  it. 

8286.  Mr.  Pirn & — Would  you  give  up  the  idea  of 
looking  for  a local  guarantee  1 — I would.  I proposed 
it  myself  in  1883,  but  dealing  with  my  constituents, 
and  being  a member  of  the  Grand  Jury,  I say  you 
will  not  get  a local  guarantee  from  a Grand  Jury  or  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  nor  will  anybody  representing 
ratepayers  attempt  to  give  a guarantee  in  my  locality ; 
but  this  may  not  be  the  case  in  Other  districts. 

8287.  Do  you  think  if  it  is  left  to  the  popular  vote 
of  the  ratepayers,  that  the  majority  would  vote  against 
the  guarantee  ? — I am  sure  they  would,  and  although  I 
laboured  and  tried  to  show  them  that  their  liability  was 
insignificant  and  infinitesimally  small,  and  although 
I went  myself  into  personal  liability  and  showed  them 
the  counterbalancing  advantages — -and  in  the  case  of 
Castlecomer  the  advantages  were  enormous,  because 
the  county  cess  would  have  been  relieved  by  £300 
or  £400  a year — though  I tried  everything,  I was 
met  by  a blind  determination  that  in  the  present 
state  of  local  taxation  in  Ireland  they  would  not 
listen  to  it. 

8288.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  they  not  listen  to  any- 
thing you  said? — No. 

8289.  It  was  not  a question  of  what  the  charge 
was  ? — No  ; nor  what  the  contingent  liability  was.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  Queen’s  County  and  County 

; Kilkenny,  and  other  counties  like  that,  which  are 
very  intelligent  counties  and  counties  of  very  good 
standing. 

8290.  I suppose  you  would  consider  that  the  land 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  tramways 
and  extensions  would  gain  a considerable  benefit 
from  their  being  made  ? — Though  they  get  the  whole 
benefit,  and  though  I explained  to  them,  that  whereas 
on  the  large  railways  a man  might  be  near  a railway 
and  yet  there  might  be  no  stopping  place  near  him,  but 


that  these  tramways  would  run  by  a man’s  door  on  th 
public  road  and  would  stop,  and  that  it  could  be  proved  to 
demonstration  that  it  would  be  economically  beneficial 
to  the  individual,  it  would  not  avail.  In  the  immediat 
neighbourhood  of  Castlecomer,  the  owners  of  the  mine 
and  the  people  in  the  town,  who  thought  they  would 
get  traffic  supported  it ; but  I am  talking  0f  the 
general  body  of  the  ratepayers,  and  they  would  not 
listen  to  it.  I think  a great  deal  of  it  is  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  local  taxation  and  the  fear  that  the  countv 
cess  might  be  enlarged,  and  the  man  who  gets  up  and 
states  that  it  would  be  enlarged  prevails. 

8291.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  the  county  cess  in  vour 
neighbourhood  higher  than  it  used  to  be  a few  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

8292.  What  is  the  cause  of  it? — The  cause  of  it  is 
greatly  the  official  charges  being  high,  and  then  the 
labour  market  has  increased  and  the  road  charges  and 
the  contract  have  to  be  higher.  What  really  you 
could  get  done  for  Gd.  a perch  formerly,  would  not 
now  be  done  for  anything  like  that. 

8293.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  me  what  per- 
centage of  advance  there  has  been  upon  wages  in 
Ireland  ? — I was  examined  before  Sir  James  Caird 
and  I said  to  him — “I  remember  myself  when  an 
agricultural  larbourer  might  be  got  for  Gd.  a day," 
“ I remember  it  well,”  says  he ; “ but  they  are  not  to 
be  got  now,  and  you  would  not  get  the  man  for  Is. 
and  perhaps  from  Is.  Gd.,  in  some  places  about  2s.  a 
day.”  I am  talking  of  a long  while  ago— between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  the  price  of  labour 
certainly  is  treble  in  some  instances,  and  fully  double 
in  others.  That  applies  to  the  whole  labour  element, 
and  not  merely  to  labourers,  but  to  farm  labourers 
resident  in  the  house.  Their  wages  have  increased 
immensely,  and  the  tendency  now  is  towards  a further 
increase,  because  the  return  for  the  last  month  show's 
nearly  19,000  people  to  have  left  the  country,  and  those 
are  the  flower  of  the  good  labouring  classes.  If  it  was 
a colonization  scheme,  and  if  the  emigrants  were  people 
from  the  congested  districts,  it  would  be  a different 
thing ; but  the  emigration  which  is  going  on  now  is  an 
emigration  of  the  pick  and  flower  of  the  labouring 
classes,  which  is  a most  serious  thing. 

8294.  The  effect,  however,  is  that  labour  has  gone 
up  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  ? — Undoubtedly,  and 
that  has  an  effect  on  the  county  cess,  and  then  of 
course  in  all  these  matters  there  is  appreciation  of  gold, 
which  has  an  immense  effect.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
gold  has  got  dear  and  other  matters  cheap  relatively  toit. 
That  has  an  enormous  effect  on  the  depression  of  trade 
and  agriculture.  However,  I need  not  go  into  that 
question.  All  these  causes  concentrated  together  have 
produced  these  results,  and.  practically  the  county  cess 
is  now  a very  high  charge.  The  poor  rate  is  also  an 
enormous  charge  which  has  increased.  Just  think  of 
a country  that  had  no  poor  rate  in  1838,  but  which 
now  has  a poor  rate  of  such  an  enormous  character 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castlecomer  the  poor 
rate  was  up  to  3s.  and  3s.  Gd.  in  the  pound  in  a rural 
district.  Then  the  county  cess  is  about  2s.  7 d. ; then 
there  is  the  rent-charge  and  income  tax,  and  the  de- 
pression on  the  land  produce.  In  the  same  locality,  to 
show  you  how  things  are  turning,  the  Land  Commis- 
sion struck  rents  the  other  day,  and  the  rents  were  re- 
duced to  this  extent: — Thei-e  was  176  acres  of  bad 
land,  the,  rent  for  which  was  £63  12s.;  the  Com- 
mission have  reduced  it  to  £29  6s.  Another  man 
held  130  acres ; his  rent  was  £53,  and  it  is  reduced  to 
£20.  Then  on  Mr.  George  Bryan’s  property  there 
was  a tenant  whose  rent  was  £80  a year  and  it  was  re- 
duced to  £35.  That  is  within  the  last  month,  and  since 
Lord  Cowper’s  Commission  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  depression — I am  talking  now  of  purely 
economical  matters — since  a tribunal  of  that  weight 
and  character  has  proved  the  depression  of  agriculture, 
and  since  its  report,  the  Land  Commissioners  have 
given  these  reductions,  and  I only  mention  this  as 
bearing  on  the  question  with  regard  to  the  labour 
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t that  that  is  one  of  the  elements,  that  labour  provided  by  the  shareholders? — Undoubtedly.  I Hay  2, 18S7. 

616  v is  such  an  element  of  agriculture  that  when  you  would  go  in  for  it  myself.  There  is  the  Hon.  Mr  £~rd  p> 

of  the  price  of  produce  you  have  to  deal  not  only  George  Bryan  who  is  a proprietor  of  the  mine,  and  Mulhallen 

"h  the  price  of  produce  being  diminished,  but  the  I suppose  has  £11, 000  a year,  and  Major  Cahill,  another  Marum,  m>. 

t of  cultivation  being  increased  and  even  in  the  lessee  of  the  mines  at  Castlecomer,  all  of  whom  went 

vl  tion  Acts  the  persons  who  framed  them  altogether  into  a company  Of  seven,  and  we  would  all  go  into 

■fTd  the  cost  of  cultivation.  They  never  were  that  and  give  any  security  to  the  Government  that  we 

^ reference  to  a scale  of  prices  of  the  cost  of  could  give.  We  would  give  the  security  of  the  whole 

luction  but  it  was  just  the  same  fallacy  as  if  I of  the  line  for  the  one-third,  and  submit  to  any  penal 

r°mcd  a railway  company,  or  make  a line,  and  was  to  clauses  you  liked,  or  to  any  legislation  that  would 
. nQ  ^formation  except  the  receipts,  and  not  the  put  any  penal  clause  on  us,  because  it  would  enable 
kinc  eXpenses,  and  on  the  receipts  alone  I was  to  us  to  develop  the  country. 

1° and  effect  the  valuation.  That  is  what  they  have  8296.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  a coal  that  would  be 
|°  ewjth  regard  to  the  Valuation  Acts  of  Ireland.  I consumed  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  if  you  had 
Nnssed  that  upon  the  Land  Commission  before  Lord  proper  facilities  for  gaining  access  to  the  collieries  ? — 

Towner  and  that  is  really  and  confessedly  what  they  It  is  anthracite  coal,  and  the  output  is  80,000  tons  a 
have  done.  With  regard  to  the  labour  question,  Sir  year,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Ire- 
james  Caird  said  he  corroborated  that  from  his  own  land  put  together.  In  fact  it  is  the  main  coal  field  of 
knowledge,  and  that  it  was  the  case  that  the  labour  Ireland.  We  are  witliinrten  or  fifteen  miles  of  canal 
element  was  more  than  doubled.  I think  I have  given  or  railway  transit,  and  it  is  all  drawn  at  present  by 
my  idea  as  to  what  would  be  desirable  merely  with  the  roads  in  a miserable  way.  If  there  was  a tram 
regard  to  tram  lines,  that  particularly  in  some  localities  line  or  tram  lines  that  could  get  hold  of  that  coal,  there 
it  is  a wreat  pity  that  some  tram  lines  should  not  be  is  no  doubt  that  that  in  connexion  with  the  canal 
sstablished.  I think  there  are  people  who  would  traffic  would  be  a good  thing.  There  is  no  country  in 
establish  tram  lines  if  they  got  a little  assistance  from  the  world  where  such  an  opportunity  for  enterprise 
the  Government,  and  the  Government  would  be  secure  could  be  neglected  except  this  same  place.  I came 
in  the  way  I have  pointed  out.  There  has  been  over  here  with  Mr.  Doherty,  the  contractor  in  Dublin, 

*50  000  given  for  the  Arterial  Drainage.  I have  and  we  could  not  get  anything  in  London  except  the 
myself  thought  if  any  grant  is  given  which  is  a small  five  per  cent,  perpetual  guarantee  for  the  money  that 
mnt,  if  it  was  given  'in  the  form  of  a reduction  of  was  lying  here  in  the  coffers  at  less  than  three  per  cent., 
interest  on  advances  you  would  find  a great  deal  of  and  a nice  pot  of  money  they  would  have  made  over 
tramways  and  arterial  drainage  would  go  on  upon  it,  because  if  it  had  gone  to  to  the  dogs  they  need  not 
that ; that  is,  if  loans  were  advanced  at  three  per  cent.,  have  cared,  being  secured  by  the  double  guarantee.  If 
and  then  any  money  given  by  the  Government  as  free  they  could  have  invested  one  million  in  Irish  tram- 
<want  were  to  go  in  easement  of  the  interest  and  not  ways  at  five  per  cent,  they  would  have  made  the 
of  the  principal,  you  would  get  private  enterprise  in  difference  between  two  per  cent,  and  five  per  cent. 

I1  my  opinion  more  likely  to  take  up  the  question.  We  were  in  that  position  that  we  did  not  like  to  say 

8295.  Mr.  Pim. One  question  about  this  Castle-  we  were  to  sacrifice  our  interests  then  for  the  absolute 

comer  light  railway.  Do  you  think  if  you  were  lent  want  of  money. 

one-third  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  that  line  by  the  [The  Witness  withdrew]. 

Government  at  three  per  cent.,  the  balance  would  be 


Captain  J.C.  Beady  Colomb,  ai-P-j  called  in  and  examined. 

i x t\  ii-  .,  . Captain  J C. 

8297.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  as  cheap  to  send  some  goods  to  Dublin  as  it  is  to  Rea(iy  Colomb, 

Dromquinna,  Kenmare,  County  Kerry.  Cork,  the  distance  to  Dublin  being  180  miles,  and  the  m.p. 

8298.  I believe  you  have  had  these  questions  distance  to  Cork  only  sixty  miles.  I may  perhaps 

put  before  you,  and  I observe  that  you  have  made  mention  another  fact,  that  with  regard  to  the  charges 
written  replies.  Will  you  now  state  yohr  views  upon  between  England  (taking  my  own  place  at  Ken- 
the  first  question  as  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  Rail-  mare)  and  Kenmare,  Headford  being  the  nearest 
way  Companies  in  Ireland  ? — -On  the  main  lines — that  station,  you  never  can  get  at  the  bottom  of  how  they 
is  the  trunk  lines — I think  the  facilities  are  as  much  are  regulated.  Sometimes  for  the  same  article  you 
as  could  be  reasonably  desired.  have  to  pay  considerably  more  than  at  other  times. 

8299.  Will  you  separate  the  passenger  traffic  from  8305.  Mr.  Barry.— Is  that  for  the  same  description 

the  goods  traffic?— I applied  that  answer  to  both — of  goods? — A similar  description  of  goods.  I have 

on  the  trunk  lines.  tried  and  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  the  bottom 

8300.  You  think  the  passenger  fares  are  not  too  of  why  it  is.  You  never  know  what  you  will  be 
high?— I cannot  say  that  I think  they  are.  I should  charged  for  goods  from  England. 

rather,  of  course,  see  them  lower.  8306.  The  Chairman.— Can  you  give  any  specific 

8301.  Have  you  compared  them  with  the  fares  instance  of  the  difference  of  charge.  Take  two  in- 

charged  in  England  ?— I cannot  say  I have  gone  into  stances  of  goods  you  have  received  of  a similar  nature 
any  statistical  comparison.  —what  have  you  paid  in  both  cases  ?— I should  hardly 

8302.  Are  the  numbers  of  trains  sufficient  to  accom-  like  to  tax  my  memory  with  exact  Sums.  I was  not 

modate  the  travelling  public?— For  passengers  I think  aware  that  that  sort  of  evidence  would  be  asked  of 
they  are  quite  equaHo  the  demand.  me  or  I would  have  endeavoured  to  look  it  up. 

8303.  As  regards  goods  traffic  have  you  given  atten-  8307.  The  question  really  is,  are  the  facilities 

tion  to  the  rates  of  charge  for  the  carriage  of  agricui-  afforded  by  railways  in  Ireland,  in  your  district,  such 
tural  produce,  cattle,  and  so  on?— Speaking  generally  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  traffic  both 
my  impression  is  that  they  are  high.  passengers  and  goods? — Speaking  of.  trunk  lines, 

8304.  Have  you  at  all  given  consideration  to  the  I think  I should  say  with  regard  to  passengers,  yes ; 
progress  or  the  non-progress  of  the  development  of  the  but  with  regard  to  goods,  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
Irish  railway  traffic— the  existing  lines?— I cannot  there  is  great  irregularity  of  charges. 

say  that  my  evidence  on  that  point  would  be  of  value,  S308.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  find  proper  means  ot 
as  I have  not  really  studied  that.  With  regard  to  the  intercommunication  between  the  different  systems  ot 
charges  for  goods,  cattle,  and  so  on,  I think  an  exami-  railways  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— I consider  time 
nation  of  the  charges  of  the  Great  Southern  and  very  bad. 

Western  fine  would  show  that  they  are  very  variable,  8309.  Could  you  give  us  any  example  bearing  on 
and  with  reference  to  Kerry,  for  instance,  it  may  be  that  subject? — Perhaps  the  best  example  I could  cive 
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H ay  2. 1887.  you  is  in  my  own  neighbourhood ; hut  I may  preface 
C InJ  C ^ by  saying  there  is  a considerable  business  in  Kerry 
Ecady'col’om'b,  cattle  now,  and  the  buyers  have  to  go  backwards  and 
w.r.  3 ’ forwards,  say  from  Kerry  to  County  Tipperary.  Take 

for  instance  a place  like  Cahir.  If  you  want  to  reach 
Cahir,  leaving  Killarney  the  previous  morning,  you  will 
have  to  wait  three  hours  at  Limerick  J unction. 

8310.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  your  nearest  station  Headford  ? 
— Yes,  our  nearest  station  is  Headford. 

8311.  So  long  as  you  run  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  you  complain  of  no  difficulty? — No. 

8312.  But  when  you  come  to  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  line  then  there  is  a break  and  loss  of  time  ? 
— Quite  so. 

.8313.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  passengers  or  of 
cattle  ? — I am  speaking  of  passengers — buyers  going 
backwards  and  forwards. 

8314.  As  regards  the  conveyance  of  the  Kerry 
cattle  themselves,  is  there  any  difficulty  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  there  is  a difficulty  at  that  particular 
junction,  but  I know  there  are  considerable  delays. 

8315.  Mr.  Barry. — What  would  be  your  route  to 
Waterford? — From  Killarney  or  Headford  to  Mallow. 

8316.  The  Chairman. — And  then  through  Fermoy  ? 
— Yes. 

8317.  Mr.  Barry. — You  pass  over  three  companies’ 
lines? — Yes. 

8318.  Is  the  service  of  trains  conveniently  arranged 
to  Waterford? — Fairly;  but  I have  seen,  entering 
Limerick  Junction,  the  cross  train  on  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Railway  steam  away. 

8319.  Was  that  because  your  train  was  late? — A 
few  minutes  late. 

8320.  The  Chairman. — That  is  not  your  nearest 
way  from  Headford.  Your  nearest  way  would  be 
through  Mallow  and  Lismore,  would  it  not,  to  Water- 
ford?—Yes. 

8321.  You  would  not  go  to  Limerick  Junction  for 
Waterford  from  your  part  ? — No. 

8322.  Now  take  the  second  question,  have  you  any 
suggestions  to  make  for  a change  in  the  organization 
or  arrangement  of  the  Irish  railway  system.  Do  you 
consider  that  the  Irish  railway  system,  consisting  as 
it  does  of  about  2,600  miles  of  railway,  split  up  into 
so  many  different  companies,  is  an  advantage  to  the 
public  ? — I think  it  is  a most  serious  disadvantage. 

8323.  Do  you  think  that  the  combination  or  amalga- 
mation of  the  whole  system  into  one,  so  that  the  public 
could  have  the  benefit  of  going  from  any  part  to  any 
part  by  the  nearest  and  best  route,  would  be  advisable  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

8324.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to 
either  the  State  purchase  of  the  railways  or  amalga- 
mating the  whole  railways  into  one  body,  under  some 
Government  board  of  supervision  in  Ireland  ? To  which 
would  you  give  the  preference — State  purchase  or  a 
company  under  Government  supervision  ? — My  fear 
with  reference  to  State  purchase  is  that  there  is  too 
much  tendency  in  Ireland  to  believe  that  the  State 
ought  to  do  everything  for  nothing. 

8325.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  a fit  body  to  undertake  large  commercial 
undertakings  of  this  description  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  say  I think  so. 

8326.  Then  would  you  prefer  the  whole  of  the  rail- 
ways being  combined  into  one,  with  a committee  of 
management,  subject  to  Government  supervision  ? — 
That  is  my  general  opinion. 

8327.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  tramways,  or  an  extension  of  the  railways  ? — 
I should  wish  to  say  this  with  regard  to  that  district 
that  I belong  to — the  Kenmare  district.  If  you  refer 
to  the  map  you  will  see  that  the  town  of  Kenmare, 
which  is  at  the  apex  of  the  bay  or  river,  as  it  is  called, 
of  Kenmare,  is  twenty  miles  from  the  Headford  sta- 
tion on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 
The  whole  country  on  each  side  of  that  bay  is  really 
precluded,  without  railway  communication,  from  con- 
tact with  other  markets. 


- 8328.  You  allude  to  the  country  between  Kenn  w 
and  Headford,  and  I presume  your  remarks  wouli 

apply  also  as  between  Kemnare  and  Bantry  ? . 

for  this  reason — that  I consider  a railway  from  Ke  ' 
mare  to  Bantry  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  forma 
tion  of  the  ground — it  is  mountainous. 

8329.  Are  there  facilities  for  a tramway  ?— From 
Kenmare  to  Bantry  I consider  that  the  enffineerim. 
difficulties  are  too  great. 

8330.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  a very  high  crest  of 
hills  ?— Yes.  From  the  moment  you  leave  Kenmare 
you  climb  up  ten  miles,  and  then  you  go  down  ten 
miles.  I forget  the  height,  but  it  is  something  con. 
siderably  over  1,000  or  1,200  feet.  The  ranges  of 
mountains  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Kerry  rim 
really  east  and  west,  and  you  may  take  it  generally 
that  no  railway  running  north  and  south  in  South 
Kerry  is  practicable.  What  is  to  happen  to  the  dis- 
trict if  a heavy  guarantee  is  to  be  paid  I do  not  know. 
Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  state  generally  the 
statistics  of  the  district.  The  district  I am  speaknw 
of  may  be  called  the  Kenmare  Union,  consisting  of 
two  baronies,  Glanerough  and  South  D linker rou. 
The  area  is  about  220,000  ’acres.  The  population  is 
under  19,000,  and  the  valuation  is  about  £20  000. 
The  holdings  are  very  small.  The  agriculture  consists 
of  mountain  stock  farming,  butter,  pigs,  and  e»"s. 
There  are  no  means  of  bringing  that  to  market  except 
by  cart,  and.  from  some  points  of  the  district  it  is  over 
fifty  miles  to  a railway  station.  1 have  known  men 
and  women — tenants— carrying  their  butter  on  their 
back  a distance  of  twelve  miles  to  bring  it  to  a buyer 
at  Kilgarvan,  nearly  half  way  between  Headford  and 
Kenmare.  I might  just  point  out  that  the  buyer  goes 
there  because  he  can  get  there  in  the  day,  and  then 
get  back  to  a station  at  Headford.  Buyers  are 
practically  excluded  from  coming  to  the  fairs  of  that 
district,  for  the  reason  that  the  distance  from  a railway 
station  is  so  great  that  they  cannot,  suitable  to  their 
other  arrangements, . attend  the  fairs  there,  and  get 
away  in  time  to  keep  engagements  elsewhere. 

8331.  The  Chairmcm. — If  your  remarks  apply  so 
strongly  to  Kenmare,  I suppose  the  country  west  oi 
Kenmare,  where  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a single 
railway  of  any  kind,  is  in  a still  worse  position!— I 
consider  so.  Kenmare  Union  I am  speaking  more  of, 
because  I have  a personal  knowledge  of  it,  and  it  seems 
we  are  so  near  and  yet  so  far  from  a railway. 

8332.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  any  fish  traffic  requir- 
ing transport  at  Kenmare? — There  are  considerable 
takes  of  fish  some  distance  down  the  bay,  and  I have 
known  men  pull  up  in  their  boats  thirty  miles,  on  the 
chance  of  selling  some  of  their  fish  at  Kenmare,  from 
Dursey  Island  on  the  south  and  Rosmore  Island  on 
the  north  of  the  bay. 

8333.  The  Chairman. — The  whole  of  this  part  of 
Kerry  is  without  a railway  at  all  ? — Yes. 

8334.  Mr.  Abemethy. — What  sort  of  country  is  it 
between  Kenmare  and  Macroom  ? — There  are  moun- 
tain ranges  of  a thousand  feet  in  height,  and  by  the 
only  practical  road  the  gradient  is  one  in  forty. 

8335.  Mr.  Barry. — Has  this  proposed  railway 
taken  any  tangible  shape  ? — Yes ; it  has  got  a history 
in  this  form,  that  the  question  w’as  examined  into, 
and  an  amount  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  the 
evidence  taken  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1881.  It  was  then  proposed  to  make  the  railway 
from  Kenmare  to  Macroom,  and  it  was  opposed.  The 
House  of  Lords  passed  it,  but  it  was  obliged  to  be 
abandoned. 

8336.  The  Chairman. — Why  ? — The  Cork  and  Ma- 
croom Company  practically  withdrew  from  it. 

S337.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  consider  the  route  from 
Headford  a better  route? — I decidedly  do,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  be  so  much  more  economical. 

8338.  Mr.  Pim. — It  would  be  shorter,  and  cost  less 
per  mile  ? — Yes.  The  estimated  cost  to  Headford 
from  Kenmare  is  £120,000. 

8?  39  What  is  the  relative  distance  to  Headford 
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i Afacroom  trom  Kenmare?— It  is  thirty-three  sta- 
nliles  from  Macroom  to  Kenmare.  Subsequently 
“ill  wa,  introduced  to  take  it  to  Headford. 

R340  Mr  Barry.— Was  that  supported  by  the 
u»t  Southern  Mid  Westers  Oomp.ny  !-No. 

8341-  Was  it  opposed  by  them?— No,  it  was  not 

seg342yXamSrefemng  now  to  the  Headford  project? 
Tl,ev  made  a proposal,  but  in  no  binding  form— they 
Je  a proposal  when  the  promoters  of  an  mdepend- 
iine  from  Macroom  to  Kenmare  had  actually  got 
sanction  of  the  baronies,  and  were  proceeding  to 
t their  bill.  Then  the  Great  Southern  aiid  Western 
Company  did  make  an  offer,  but  it  practically  was  only 
the  offer  of  a couple  of  directors.  It  was  not  the  offer 

8343  Mr.  Bim. — Did  they  propose  to  subscribe  to 
it?- -No.  They  made  an  independent  proposal — at 
least  it  was  said  by  the  solicitor  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors that  if  we  would  drop  one  they  would  make  the 
other,  but  it  was  no  authorized  proposal  that  came 

from  the  company  as  a company. 

8344.  The  Chairman. — Not  even  to  work  it  ? — No, 
there  was  no  definite  proposal  to  work  it. 

8345.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  offer  they 
nliK]e?_Lsimply  that  we  should  abandon  this.  I am 
afraid  I am  not  making  myself  clear.  The  process  by 
which  you  get  a railway  is  this : the  promoters  come 
aud  they  ask  for  a guarantee,  and  that  guaran- 
tee 1ms  to  pass  certain  bodies,  namely,  the  Present- 
ment Sessions  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  concerned, 
and  the  Grand  Jury.  Then  when  they  found  that  the 
promoters  had  got  so  far  as  to  get  the  assent  of  these 
bodies  they  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
indirectly  that  if  we  would  drop  these  proceedings 
they  would  make  a line  of  their  own. 

8346.  To  Kenmare? — Yes. 

8347.  And  then  you  dropped  the  line  ? — No,  the 
bill  was  obtained,  but  the  promoters  could  not  raise 
the  money,  and  there  is  a modification  of  that  bill 
before  Parliament  now. 

834S.  What  action  did  the  Great  Southern  and 
■Western  take  ? — They  are  taking  whac  I may  call  a 
waiting  and  a watching  action. 

5349.  They  have  made  no  proposition  at  present?— 
No  authoritative  proposition. 

5350.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  it  now  an  unopposed  bill 
before  Parliament  ? —Yes,  and  I should  like  to  men- 
tion, because  it  is  important,  I think,  that  this  pro- 
pteal  practically  means  that  the  district  of  which  I am 
speaking  is  guaranteeing  what  is  equivalent  to  Is.  ‘6d. 

the  pound  on  the  rating. 

8351.  Mr.  Pirn. — That  is  if  the  line  is  unable  to  pay 
its  working  expenses  ? — Quite  so. 

8352.  Or  rather  if  it  is  able  to  pay  its  working  ex- 
penses, but  no  interest  on  the  capital? — Quite  so.  Then 
they  take  the  risk  of  paying  up  to  Is.  3d.  in  the  pound. 

8353.  The  Chairman. — That  is  their  full  risk  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  line  ? — 
That  is  the  maximum. 

8354.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  the  line  mil  pay 
itself? — I think  if  it  is  properly  managed  it  ought 
• It  taps  an  immense  district  in  which  there  is 

considerable  traffic. 

8355.  The  Chairmcm. — Is  it  proposed  to  be  an  or- 
dinary railway  or  a tramway  ? — An  ordinary  railway. 

8356.  With  a five  foot  three  inch  gauge? — Yes,  a 
five  foot  three  inch  gauge. 

8357.  Mr.  Bcurry. — "VVhat  is  the  cost  to  be  per  mile? 
-The  estimated  cost  is  £120,000. 

8358.  For  how  many'  miles  ? — Twenty  miles. 

8359.  That  is  £6,000  a mile? — Yes. 

8360.  The  Chairman. — That  is  merely  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  and  the  land  ? — Yes. 

8361.  Mr.  Pim. — When  you  say  twenty  miles,  is 
that  the  length  the  railway  will  be,  or  is  that  the 
straight  line  ?—■ I think  that  is  the  exact  line.  I think 
it  is  under  twenty-one  miles.  It  is  twenty  miles  by 
road,  and  the  railway  will  run  near  the  road. 


8362.  Is  it  intended  to  run  part  of  the  way  along  May  a.  isht. 
the  road  ? — No,  independent  of  the  road  altogether,  Ca 

but  I think  it  is  very  material  to  point  out  that  the  Ready  Cot'omb 
rates  and  county  cess  in  that  district  come  to  between  M.r.  ’ 

8s.  and  9s.  in  the  pound,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict it  is  higher  than  that,  that  is  taking  the  poor  rate 
and  county  cess  together. 

8363.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  the  persons  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  line  will  gain  a con- 
siderable advantage  from  its  construction  ? — I think 
every  tenant  in  the  place  will'  gain  an  advantage — 
that  is  every  farmer. 

8364.  Do  you  think  that  the  rate  is  a larger  sum 
than  the  advantage  will  justify  ?— I think  the  position 
is  this,  that  the  district  cannot  go  on  without  a rail- 
way, and  it  is  worth  taking  any  risk  to  get  one.  I 
have  known  pigs  sold  in  Kenmare  at  thirty  and  forty 
per  cent,  less  than  the  price  in  Cork  that  day,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  buyers,  who  are  two  brothers 
who  come  over  from  Macroom,  fix  their  own  price. 

8365.  Mr.  Pim. — How  far  along  the  Kenmare  Bay 
or  river  is  the  guarantee  to  run.  Will  it  run  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  ? — Very  nearly.  It  runs  down  as 
far  as  Derrynane  on  one  side,  and  as  far  as  Ardgroom 
on  the  other. 

8366.  That  is  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  Cork? 

— Yes. 

8367.  None  of  the  county  Cork  would  be  contribu- 
tory ? — No. 

8368.  Cork  is  further  west  in  that  case  than  Kerry  ? 

— Yes.  I am  speaking  of  the  two  Baronies  of  Dun- 
kerron  and  Glanerougli. 

8369.  The  Chairman.— Taking  a railway  which 
would  cost  you  £6,000  a mile  and  a tramway  which 
would  cost  you  say  £3,500  a mile,  do  you  think  you 
would  get  sufficient  advantage  at  the  lower  cost  to 
satisfy  the  district  ?— It  would  be  connecting  with  the 
trunk  line,  and  I think  it  is  always  material  that  the 
traffic  should  go  through. 

8370.  There  maybe  circumstances  that  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  cost.  You  say  there 
are  200,000  odd  acres  of  land  and  the  valuation  is 
£20,000.  That  seems  very  low,  it  is  only  2s.  an  acre  ? 

— That  is  really  a matter  for  experts  who  have  watched 
the  operations  of  tramways ; but  considering  that  the 
main  bulk  of  the  traffic  would  be  cattle,  I think  if  it 
involves  shifting  at  Headford,  the  end  of  it  would  be 
that  people  would  drive  their  cattle  instead  of  taking 
the  risk  of  doing  that. 

8371.  Mr.  Barry. — When  you  give  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  that  would  be  necessary,  do  you  take  it  at 
five  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  iine  ? — I take  it  in  this 
way,  that  the  proposal  is  this : The  Company  lias 
power  to  borrow  certain  monies,  and  these  baronies 
have  to  guarantee  really  £60,000  at  five  per  cent. 

8372.  That  is  about  half? — About  half. 

8373.  Where  does  the  rest  of  the  money  come 
from  ? — It  would  be  raised  by  debentures. 

8374.  Would  the  interest  of  the  debentures  come  in 
priority  of  the  baronial  guarantee? — Yes. 

8375.  The  Chairman.— And  the  Government  guar- 
antee ? — There  is  no  Government  guarantee. 

8376.  Mr.  Pim.— This  is  not  under  the  Tramways 
Act  ?— No,  it  is  under  a special  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
ou°iit  to  have  mentioned  that  the  question  of  tramways 
as  against  railways  was  considered  by  all  the  business 
men  in  the  place— the  traders,  the  leading  farmers, 
the  landlords  and  agents  all  together— and  it  was  felt 
that  the  objections  to  breaking  bulk  at  Headford  were 
so  great,  that  it  would  be  better  to  face  a greater 
responsibility  even  to  provide  against  that. 

8377.  What  was  your  reason  for  not  proceeding 
under  the  Tramways  Act  with  a light  railway  of  5 feet 
3 inches  <muge  ? — You  must  remember  that  before  the 
Tramways  Act  came  out  we  had  arrived  at  a stage  at 
which  there  was  a proposal  that  had  reached  Parliament. 

8378.  Is  this  a revival  of  the  original  scheme  ? — 

This  is  a variation  of  the  original  scheme.  A company 
proposed  the  other  day  to  make  a tramway,  and  they 
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May  2, 1887  came  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  before  the  District 
Ca  talnJ  C Presentment  Sessions,  but  they  threw  it  out  and  gave 
ReadyCol'omb,  the  preference  to  this  railway. 
m.p.  8379.  Mr.  Barry. — Has  the  matter  been  considered 

at  all  of  making  a cheaper  railway  but  keeping  the 
same  gauge  ? — No.  I cannot  say  that  I think  it  has. 

8380.  The  Chairman. — There  would  be  no  heavy 
cuttings  or  embankments  on  this  line? — No,  very 
little.- 

8381.  Are  there  any  rivers  to  cross  ? — Only  one. 

8382.  Is  that  a heavy  crossing  ? — Tolerably  heavy. 
There  would  be  a considerable  span. 

8383.  Mr.  Abernethy. — In  addition  to  the  live  stock 
in  that  district  there  would  be  a considerable  amount 
of  fish  in  Kenmare,  and  I suppose  there  is  a good  deal 
of  fish  caught  in  Kenmare  Bay  ? — At  times  there  is. 
I have  known  a large  quantity  of  pilchards,  and 
mackerel,  and  herrings,  come  in,  but  it  is  so  variable 
I would  not  count  it.  I do  not  think  it  is  a thing  to 
reckon  upon.  The  visits  of  that  class  of  fish'  are  so 
very  variable. 

8384.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  the  Kenmare  river  a good 
salmon  river? — There  are  several  rivers  there  that  are 
good  salmon  rivers.  Messrs.  Crosse  & Blackwell  had 
an  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  rivers 
— the  river  Blackwater — and  I have  the  rod  fishing  of 
it.  There  are  also  other  salmon  rivers,  but  the  chief 
industry  that  could  be  really  developed  and  ought  to  be 
developed  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  fish  to 
market  is  the  lobster  and  crab  fishing.  That  is  a 
supply  which  I think  would  be  constant. 

8385.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  a good  place 
as  a point  d’appui  for  deep  sea  fishing  on  the  west 
coast? — Yes,  Ballinskellig  Bay  is  one  of  the  best 
trawling  grounds  I have  ever  seen.  It  is  a great  place 
for  turbot,  sole,  and  plaice,  and  although  I have  never 
known  it  thoroughly  tried,  there  is  a trawling  ground 
in  Kenmare  Bay ; that  is  a very  small  trawling  ground, 
but  there  are  five  trawlers  there.  I had  one  going 
some  years  ago,  and  there  is  a very  fair  take  of  fish 
for  such  a small  ground,  but  not  Sufficiently  large  to 
influence  the  question  of  a railway.  There  is  turbot, 
and  sole,  and  jolin-dory.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you 
get  turbot  now,  but  you  get  large  quantities  of  plaice. 
The  appliances  are  very  insufficient  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  Bay,  but  with  my  present  experience  which  is 
that  Ballinskellig  Bay  is  certainly  a very  considerable 
factor  in  the  whole  question  of  the  fishing  industry  of 
that  district,  and  with  the  lobster  and  crab  fishing,  if 
there  were  any  means  of  getting  it  to  market,  thei-e 
would  be  really  a very  considerable  industry  there. 
Horse  Island  should  be  joined  to  the  mainland  so  as  to 
give  shelter  in  Ballinskellig.  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
I think  the  whole  of  that  district  will  be  bankrupt  if 
no  railway  communication  is  obtained. 

8386.  Would  the  formation  of  a railway  prevent 
that  bankruptcy  ? — I think  it  would  very  materially 
help  to  prevent  it,  if  not  entirely. 

8387.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  that  estimate  of  £120,000  an 
engineer’s  estimate,  or  is  it  the  proposal  of  a con- 
tractor?— That  £120,000  is  the  engineer  estimate. 

8388.  The  Chairman. — You  have  had  no  contractor 
offering  to  make  the  line  for  the  £120,000  ? — The  en- 
gineer says  he  has  made  plans  for  contractors,  and  I 
fancy  there  are  contractors  behind.  I fancy  really  it 
is  the  estimate  of  a contractor,  although  ostensibly  it 
is  that  of  an  engineer. 


8389.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  tliink  any  port; 
that  expenditure  is  for  financing  ? — I cannot  say  ° 

8390.  The  Chairman. — How  does  he  pronn’ 

raise  his  £120,000? — He  proposes  to  raise  £70  000  h 
debentures,  and  as  to  the  £60,000  to  raise  it  jn 
market  on  the  baronial  guarantee ; but  I do  not  b 
lieve  he  will  get  it  for  Ireland.  I do  not  think  ^ 
body  will  have  anything  to  do  with  lending  money? 
Ireland  now.  » •’  0 

8391.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  mean  the  London  mar 
ket  ? — The  London  market.  I must  say  that  I th'  l" 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  county  favoured  th 
resuscitation  of  this  plan,  and  gave  its  sanction  i 
the  alteration  before  Parliament  was,  that  tliev  ° 
pected  the  Government  probably  would  come  to  our 
assistance.  What  appears  to  me  as  to  those  districts 
is  that  a railway  is  essential  really  to  keep  it  in 
sound  economic  state,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  yen- 
doubtful  whether  it  is  right  that  the  present  generation 
should  be  taxed  for  the  whole  amount. 

8392.  Under  the  Tramways  Act  there  is  a prod- 
sion  for  the  Government  to  guarantee  2 per  cent, 
and  the  baronies  3 per  cent.  1—1  think  even  if  it  i 
half  and  half  it  would  be  better. 

8393.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  suflicien1 
traffic  to  justify  a guarantee  of  3|  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  capital  1— I should  say  so.  Of  course  you  have 
had  expei’ience  enough  to  know  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  accurate  statistics  in  Ireland,  and,  therefore  I 
hesitate  to  express  strong  opinions  as  to  what  might 
or  might  not  happen.  I tried  to  get  accurate  statis- 
tics as  to  the  different  fairs,  and  to  find  out  what  the 
traders  spent  for  carriage  in  bringing  goods  to  Ken- 
mare,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  complete 
statistics.  The  only  information  I got  that!  could 
really  rely  on  was  from  one  comparatively  small  trader 
in  the  town  of  Kenmare — a meal  merchant— and  from 
his  books  it  appeared  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  paid 
an  average  of  over  £500  a year  carriage  from  Cork  to 
Kenmare  for  his  meal.  I ought  to  mention  that  from 
all  this  Glanerough  district  their  butter  goes  by  cart 
direct  to  Cork. 

8394.  Mi-.  Pirn. — -Do  you  mean  by  that  the  district 
on  the  north  side  of  Bantry  Bay  ? — On  the  south  side 
of  Kenmare  and  the  north  side  of  Bantry  Bay. 

8395.  Do  you  think  if  the  railway  were  made  io 
Kenmare  that  butter  or  other  farm  produce  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains  would  cross  the  hills 
into  Kenmare  ? — There  is  now  a station  at  Bantry, 
and  I think  what  would  happen  would  be  that  which- 
ever was  the  nearest  railway  station  would  get  the 
produce. 

8396.  Mr  .Barry. — Do  you  anticipate  any  assis- 
tance from  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Bail- 
way  ? — I have  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  assistance 
in  constructing  the  line. 

8397.  Do  you  anticipate  having  to  provide  your 
own  rolling  stock,  and  to  work  the  line  from  Ken- 
mare to  Headford  as  a separate  railway? — No.  I 
think  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  will  do 
that. 

8398.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a director  your- 
self of  any  railway  ? — No ; and  I have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  actual  promotion  of  this  railway.  I speak 
entirely  as  an  independent  witness,  and  except  my  place 
I have  no  interest  and  no  tenants  in  the  district. 

[The  witness-  withdrew]. 


Mr.  ’William 
Martin 


Mr.  William  Martin  Murphy, 

8399.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside 1— 
I reside  in  Dublin,  I have  an  office  in  Dame-street,  and 
I am  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  St.  Patrick’s 
Division  of  that  city.  By  profession  I am  a civil 
engineer,  and  a contractor  for  railway  and  tramway 
works,  and  I have  promoted  tramway  schemes  myself. 

8400.  You  have  been  furnished,  I believe,  with  a 
list  of  questions  with  reference  to  tramways  ? — 
Yes. 


m.p.,  called  in  and  examined. 

8401.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  "will  favour  us  with 
your  experience  and  knowledge  on  that  subject?— 
Unfortunately  I have  not  been  able  to  prepare  a 
statement  in  a sufficiently  complete  form  to  send  in  to 
you  before  I came  to  give  evidence,  but  I have  pot » 
in  the  shape  of  notes,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I 
take  the  questions  seriatim.  I took  a considerable 
interest  in  the  operations  of  this  Tramways  Act  w 
1883,  and  I promoted  some  five  or  six  different 
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- under  it,  but  the  only  one  of  them  which  as-  large.  You  may  step  from  one  degree  to  another,  and  May  2,  isf 
^T  eventually  any  practical  shape  was  the  West  the  cost  creeps  up  imperceptibly.  To  begin  with,  Mr 
5“me  Li<*ht  Railway,  with  which  I have  since  the  if  you  are  making  a bridge  at  all  you  would  like  to  Martin 
• °a  of  this  tramway  system  been  associated.  make  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  additional  weight  in  Murphy,  ir 

^m^Mr  Barry Is  that  the  light  railway  that  runs  the  iron,  to  carry  as  heavy  loads  as  would  be  carried 

& Ennis  to  Milltown  ? — Yes.  I propose  to  give  you  a on  an  ordinat'  railway,  in  view  of  its  being  so  used 
1 short  history  of  the  inception,  carrying  out,  and  hereafter.  Then,  as  regards  the  fences,  station  accom- 
SPCCU  • a of  that  undertaking  at  the  end,  and  I would  modation,  and  almost  everything  else  you  have  to  pro- 
fiDaaC  without  special  reference  to  that  your  other  vide  them  pretty  much  alike  whether  it  is  a light  or  a 
aDS"f  ons  first.  In  reply  to  the  first  question  I would  heavy  railway.  It  is  the  same  in  both  cases  practi- 

- that  the  schemes  under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883  cally.  As  regards  weight  of  rails  you  may  make  a 

• laid  out  without  any  system  whatever,  in  fact  in  the  saving  there,  and  you  may  make  a saving  in  the  matter 
T*  ce  of  system,  each  individual  engineer  acting  to  the  of  signals  where  the  speeds  are  not  very  great,  but 
f \ of  Ms  own  judgment  in  each  case.  The  schemes  that  those  are  the  only  two  points  on  which  a material 

_ actually  carried  out,  or  which  have  been  put  saving  can  be  affected,  besides,  of  course,  the  widths  of 

wt;iea  practicable  shape  for  being  carried  out,  do  not,  cuttings  and  embankments. 

I*  think  exhibit  any  very  serious  mistakes  at  all  8408.  What  is  the  usual  weight  of  rails  in  Ire- 
vents  as  to  the  routes  which  they  traverse.  I think,  land? — On  branch  lines  about  701b.  rails,  and  on  the 

the  whole,  routes  have  been  selected  which  are  heavy  main  lines  they  are  putting  801b.  rails.  On 

the  best  under  the  circumstances.  The  question  as  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  I think  that  is  so. 
to  the  particular  kind  of  communication  which  has  On  the  narrow  gauge  West  Clare  line  I put  in  501b. 

been  adopted  is  one  that  I deal  with  further  on — rails,  and  for  anything  like  railway  rolling  stock 

whether  railway  or  tramway,  or  broad  or  narrow  nothing  less  than  501bs.  would  be  suitable, 
nine  The  system  of  allowing  the  initiative  to  in-  8409.  You  would  not  put  less  than  501bs.  if  you 
dependent  promoters,  or  to  individuals  in  the  locality,  made  it  a light  railway  with  a five  feet  three  gauge  ?— 
or  to  promoters  in  concert  with  them  is,  I think,  a Quite  so ; and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  a light  rail- 
>ood  one  subject  to  such  general  conditions  as  to  the  way  of  a three  feet  gauge. 

iauae,  and  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a tramway  or  a 8410.  Mr.  Barry. — You  would  have  the  same 
nilway  as  may  be  laid  down  by  some  competent  weight  of  rails  for  a three  feet  gauge  as  for  a light  rail- 
authority.  This  system  of  allowing  the  projects  to  be  way? — Yes;  and  to  all  intents  ’ and  purposes  the 
initiated  and  worked  out  by  somebody  outside,  some  same  works ; except  that  the  embankments  and  cut- 
independent  people  interested  in  the  carrying  out  of  tings  are  not  quite  so  wide. 

tlie-e  undertaking,  has  worked  Out  well  enough,  I 8411.  The  weight  of  locomotives  is  limited  by  the 
think,  generally  in  the  railways  of  the  United  King-  Tramways  Act  ? —Yes,  to  eight  tons  on  a pair  of  wheels, 
dorn  ’ and  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  Then  I was  going  to  make  a suggestion  to  the  Com-, 
icems  generally  to  work  in  those  cases.  Then,  the  mission : that  within  the  present  month  I shall  have 
niestion  of  gauge,  and  of  whether  it  should  be  railway  completed  the  West  Clare  Railway,  which  will  be  a 
ir  a tramway  in  any  particular  case,  or  what  would  very  good  specimen,  I think,  of  a first-class  little 
lest  suit  the  undeveloped  portions  of  the  country,  is  narrow  gauge  railway.  Then  the  Clogher  Valley 
lot  I think,  very  easily  decided  from  any  experience  Tramway,  which  has  been  already  completed,  and  will 
vliich  has  been  hitherto  available.  For  my  part,  with  open  for  traffic  this  month,  is  a narrow  gauge  tram- 
1 very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  question,  and  way,  or  nearly  a tramway  — principally  tramway 
laving  studied  it  very  carefully,  I should  not  be  pre-  throughout.  Then  there  is  another  description  of 
>ared°  and  I do  not  know  that  anyone  could  be  road,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated 
irepared  with  satisfactory  evidence  to  say,  that  as  a at  all  in  Ireland  up  to  this  time,  and  that  is  a standard 
'encral  rule  tramways  should  be  adopted,  or  railways  gauge  tramway ; that  is  to  say,  a tramway  on  the 
in  particular  instances,  or  that  they  should  be  narrow  road  which  would  carry  the  ordinary  waggons  of  the 
or  broad  gauge.  railway  company  over  it.  We  have  no  instance  of 

8403.  The  Chairman. — When  you  speak  of  narrow  that  in  Ireland,  either  projected  or  constructed. 

and  broad  gauge  you  mean  the  five  feet  three  as  the  8412.  The  Chairman. — Carrying  a five  feet  three 
broad  gauge? — I refer  to  the  standard  Irish  gauge  of  gauge  waggon? — Yes,  with  special  passenger  carriages 
five  feet  three  inches.  in  the  shape  of  tramcar  carriages,  and  light  locomotives 

8404.  That  you  speak  of  as  the  broad  gauge? — for  working  them.  But  there  is  one  instance  in  England 

Yes.  that  I am  aware  of.  I do  not  know  whether  there 

8405.  And  the  narrow  gauge  is  three  feet? — Yes.  are  any  more ; but  I know  there  is  one.  I have  not 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  if  there  are  two  been  able  to  see  it  myself,  but  I sent  a representative 
gauges,  one  should  be  three  feet  and  the  other  the  of  mine  to  see  it,  and  I had  a report  upon  it.  It  is  in 
standard  gauge  of  five  feet  three ; but  the  question  Cambridgeshire,  and  it  is  a branch  of  the  Great 
that  has  been,  of  course,  exercising  the  minds  of  a good  Eastern  Railway  system  from  Wisbeach  to  a place 
many  people  is,  whether  there  should  be  a break  of  called  Up  well  and  Outwell,  and  serves  entirely  an 
gauge  at  all,  and  whether  the  lines  should  be  tramways  agricultural  district.  It  must  have  been  working 
or  light  railways,  that  is  to  say,  a railway  travelling  now  for  some  two  or  three  years ; and  what  I was 
over  its  own  ground  between  fences  and  carried  on  going  to  suggest  was  that  in  a very  short  time  some 
at  high  speeds.  My  belief  is,  that  there  has  been  observation  and  information  as  to  the  working  of 
hitherto  no  very  reliable  experience  to  enable  one  to  those  three  little  lines ; that  is  to  say,  this  tramway 
come  to  a very  decided  opinion  upon  this  question.  at  Wisbeach,  the  Clogher  Valley  Tramway,  and  the 

. 8406.  Have  you  had  your  attention  turned  to  a West  Clare  narrow  gauge  Railway,  would  give  you 
light  railway,  say  of  a five  feet  three  inch  gauge,  so  as  an  amount  of  practical  information  on  the  working 
to  enable  trucks  and  carriages  of  the  usual  gauge  to  out  of  the  lines  that  we  do  not  possess  at  present. 

run  on  the  main  line,  and  on  the  branches,  but  the  8413.  What  is  the  width  of  a goods  waggon  on  the 
branches  being  made  much  lighter  with  light  rails  ? — five  feet  three  gauge  ? — It  is  about  seven  feet  in 
Quite  so.  That  is  what  I incline  to  think  in  most  width.  There  is  no  marked  difference  in  width 
cases  would  be  found  the  most  suitable.  between  the  rolling  stock  on  the  narrow  gauge  lino 

8407 . As  a civil  engineer,  can  you  say  what  dif-  and  on  the  standard  gauge  line, 
ference  in  the  cost  there  would  be  between  the  usual  8414.  If  you  take  seven  feet  out  of  a road  for  a 
weight  of  a rail,  and  the  usual  construction  of  the  five  tramway  it  would  be  a very  considerable  portion  of 
feet  three  gauge,  and  of  a light  rad  of  the  five  feet  it  ?— An  ordinary  street  tramway  car  is  seven  feet  in 
“ree  gauge?— -The  difference  in  cost  is  not  so  very  width,  and  I think  it  will  be  found  that  the  tramway 
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cars  on  a line  like  the  Clogher  Valley  will  be  at 
least  six  feet. 

8415.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  know  the  width  , of  the 
Lucan  tramcar? — I should  think  certainly  over  six 
feet — not  less,  and  probably  between  that  and  seven 
feet. 

8416.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  the  width  of  a 
heavy  agricultural  road  waggon  ? — Some  of  them  are 
up  to  eight  feet.  I know  that  some  of  those  North' 
Western  vans  that  go  about  Dublin  are  up  eight  feet  six. 

8417.  Mr.  Pirn. — Between  the  wheels  may  we 
reckon  it  at  eight  feet? — Yes;  quite  eight  feet  in 
width. 

8418.  What  is  the  distinction  you  make  between  a 
tramway  and  a narrow  gauge  railway  ? — I make  the 
distinction  between  a railway  and  a tramway  without 
reference  to  the  gauge.  A tramway  is  something  that 
goes  along  a road,  not  being  fenced  off  from  the  road ; 
and  a railway  is  something  that  travels  on  its  own 
land,  and  is  fenced  in  from  the  public. 

8419.  Are  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  light  railways  made  under  the  Tramways  Act 
different  and  less  onerous  ? — I am  coming  to  that  a 
little  later  on : because  that  is  one  of  the  special 
questions  you  ask.  When  I referred  to  those  three 
lines  I was  going  to  suggest  that  if  there  was  a 
special  inspection  by  some  experts,  or  else  an  inspec- 
tion by  yourselves  of  the  actual  working,  say,  after  a 
month,  of  those  two  lines  in  Ireland,  and  if  you  got 
some  information  from  the  Great  Eastern  line  as  to 
how  that  line  in  Cambridgeshire  works,  I think  it 
would  be  a guide  in  a general  way,  and  would  give 
people  a good  deal  of  information  as  to  what  would  be 
suitable  in  the  future.  But  whatever  the  decision 
may  be  as  to  whether  tramway  or  railway,  or  broad 
or  narrow  gauge,  or  standard  gauge,  should  be  adopted 
eventually,  I think  that  some  rule  should  be  laid 
down  for  uniformity  of  the  details  of  the  rolling  stock 
— for  instance,  uniformity  as  to  the  level  of  the  floors 
of  the  carriages,  and  as  to  the  level  of  the  buffers  and 
couplings,  so  that  they  would  connect  with  each  other, 
and  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  with  the 
existing  rolling  stock  of  the  broad  gauge  lines. 

8420.  The  Chairman. — Those  are  the  details  that 
would  be  gone  into  assuming  you  made  the  five  feet 
three  gauge  ? — Quite  so ; but  even  if  it  is  the  narrow 
gauge  there  is  the  possibility  of  extensions  between 
two  narrow  gauge  systems,  and  it  is  desirable  they 
should  have  uniformity,  and  uniformity  in  those  details 
enables  people  to  get  their  work  more  cheaply  done, 
and  standard  patterns  made.  The  same  thing  ought 
apply  to  details  of  construction  in  some  cases  such  as 
signals,  water  supplies,  turn-tables,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  I think  that  would  help  things  in  the  future 
very  much.  Those  are  my  remarks  with  regard 
io  the  first  question,  Then,  as  regards  the  second 
question  : — “ Has  the  operation  of  the  Act  been  such 
as  to  apply  to  the  districts  in  Ireland  most  in  need  of 
improved  communications  ? If  not,  why  not,  and  what 
l'einedy  would  you  suggest  ? " The  operation  of  the 
Act  has  provided,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  much  needed 
accommodation;  whether  on  a commercially  sound 
basis  is  another  question,  because  that,  I think,  is 
really  the  crux  of  the  whole  case.  In  many  cases  where 
a scheme  has  fallen  through,  the  poverty  of  the  district 
was  a very  potent  barrier,  and  nothing  but  additional 
outside  assistance  would  get  over  the , difficulty,  or 
warrant  the  charges  that  would  enable  the  thing  to  be 
carried  out.  I am  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
to  make  a very  considerable  extension  of  railway  com- 
munication in  Ireland.  Many  of  the  isolated  districts 
would  not  afford  any  prospect  of  traffic  at  any  time  to 
pay  working  expenses ; and  no  matter  how  desirable 
it  may  be  to  give  employment  to  relieve  distress,  the 
erection  of  a number  of  lines  which  would  have  no 
traffic  on  them,  and  would  only  be  monuments  of 
failure  in  the  future,  would  have  anything  but  a use- 
ful effect  In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  have  a 


very  demoralising  effect,  and  in  fact,  are  only  sw 
by  the  local  people  as  a reason  for  giving  employ™  7 
At  the  same  time  there  are  some  few  districts  in  T 
land,  notably  the  district  of  Connemara,  and  probabb 
Mayo,  and  one  or  two  parts  of  Kerry  where,  altliou„[ 
the  remark  applies  to  them,  that  the  chance  of  tmv' 
their  expenses  is  very  remote,  yet  from  a nation?] 
point  of  view  it  might  be  desirable  to  control  tlio  . 
districts,  with  a view  to  giving  them  special  aid  naj 
only  towards  construction,  but  towards  developing th 
line  and  paying  the  expenses. 

8421.  Have  you  had  your  attention  turned  to  con 
necting  Kenmare  with  an  existing  system  of  railway] 
—Yes,  I know  that  scheme  very  well,  and  I think  it 
is  a good  one  on  its  own  merits.  I do  not  apply  t]lcse 
remarks  to  that,  because  that  is  a thing,  I think  the 
county  ought  to  guarantee. 

8422.  Which  scheme  are  you  speaking  of?— From 
Headford  to  Kenmare.  I referred  rather  to  the  scheme 
to  connect  Dingle  with  Tralee.  I think  Kenmare  and 
Headford  is  one  of  those  things  that  would  more  than 
pay  its  working  expenses,  and  probably  leave  some 
small  margin. 

8423.  We  have  had  some  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
scheme,  but  with  bad  gradients,  from  Kenmare  to  join 
Bantry  and  the  West  Cork  Railway ? — I am  a director 
of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  which  has  its  ter- 
minus at  Bantry,  and  I know  the  country  perfectly 
well,  and  it  is  entirely  impracticable  for  a railway. 

8424.  Or  a tramway? — Or  for  a tramway. 

8425.  What  would  be  the  ruling  gradient?— There 
is  a ridge  of  mountains  running  between  the  counties 
of  Cork  and  Kerry,  between  Bantry  and  Kenmare 
which  is  perfectly  inaccessible  for  anything  except 
railways  like  those  on  the  Andes  or  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  woidd  be  impracticable  at  anything  like  a 
cost  that  would  warrant  the  expenditure.  There  was 
some  project  to  cross  a portion  of  the  same  ridge  of 
mountains  where  it  was  less  difficult,  from  Macroom 
to  Kenmare ; but  that  was  abandoned  in  favour  of 
this  scheme  from  Headford  to  Kenmare,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cost  of  crossing  this  ridge  of  mountains. 

842C.  Mr.  Abemethy. — The  country  is  favourable 
between  Headford  and  Kenmare  ? — Y es.  There  is  a 
natural  valley  running  down  from  Headford  half  way 
to  Kenmare  and  almost  on  the  dead  level. 

8427.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  many  tourists  all 
round  that  part  ? — There  are  a good  many  tourists 
going  from  Kenmare  to  Bantry.  They  go  from  Cork 
to  Bantry  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  and  then 
by  tourist  cars  from  there  to  Glengariff.  That  is  one 
day’s  journey.  Then  they  stay  at  Glengariff  and  start 
the  next  morning  for  Killarney  through  Kenmare.  The 
drive  from  Bantry  and  Killarney  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque drive  in  Ireland.  Then  with  regard  toquestion  3 : 
— “Has  the  Act  been  used  by  Railway  Companies  to 
assist  them  in  making  extensions  ? Do  you  think 
it  should  be  so  used ; and  if  so  what  means  would 
you  recommend  to  that  end?”  The  Act  has  not 
been  used  directly  at  all  by  any  Railway  Companies  in 
Ireland ; but  in  two  or  three  cases  working  agreements, 
based  upon  a percentage  of  the  receipts,  have  been 
entered  into.  In  the  case  of  the  Loughrea  and  Attymon 
line,  and  in  the  case  of.  the  Ballinrobe  and  Clare- 
morris  line,  working  agreements  have  been  made  in 
both  those  cases  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way  of  Ireland,  based  upon  a percentage  of  the  gross 
receipts,  so  that  there  would  be  a substantial  amount 
equal  to,  I think  it  was  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts, 
going  in  relief  of  the  guarantee.  In  those  cases  the 
lines  had  to  be  made  upon  the  standard  gauge,  and  had 
to  be  constructed  according  to  a specification  that 
would  enable  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  to  travel  upon  them.  They  were  practically 
lines  of  the  ordinary  character  of  branch  lines  in  *re‘ 
land.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  ha'® 
not  entered  into  any  similar  arrangement,  but  ollere 
in  three  or  four  cases  where  the  lines  adjoin  then 
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to  work  them  for  a percentage,  but  with  a as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  May  2,  issr. 
s-\s . m 0f  ^4  per  mile  per  week  ; so  that  if  and  when  I come  to  deal  with  the  procedure  before  Mr  -yviu;am 
T'^rceipts  do  not  exceed  the  £4  per  mile  per  week  they  the  Pi  ivy  Council,  I will  explain  how  that  is  worked  Martin  'a" 
.f  au  the  receipts.  That  of  course  does  not  ensure  out.  Murphy,  m.p. 

* eessarily  any  portion  of  the  receipts  going  in  relief  8431.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  detailed  drawings  submitted 
"f  the  guarantee,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  to  the  Board  of  Works’  Engineer  !— 1 The  only  draw- 
° v fall  short  of  the  <£4  per  mile  per  week,  in  which  ings  submitted  are  the  ordinary  Parliamentary  plans, 

Vseldonot  know  whether  the  Great  Southeni  and  that  is,  six  inches  to  the  mile  plans  and  sections.  The 
Western  would  consider  themselves  bound  to  continue  supervision,  as  I have  said,  before  construction  to  that 
orkin".  Then  there  is  one  I constructed  myself  extent  is  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Works.  They 
under  Especial  Act  of  Parliament,  between  Banagher  simply  report  that  the  thing  is  feasible,  and  should  be 
ind  Clara,  in  King’s  county,  under  an  agreement  of  amended  in  such  and  such  respects,  or  they  reeom- 
tliis  kind  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  mend  such  and  such  amendments.  During  the 
and  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  line  is  not  earning  the  construction  of  the  works,  wherever  the  tramway  runs 
£4  per  mile  per  week.  The  Great  Southern  and  along  on  the  road  or  crosses  a road  the  County 
Western  are  continuing  to  work  it ; but  I am  afraid  Surveyor  has  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  is  done 
they  for"ot  in  that  case  to  make  any  special  conditions  under  his  supervision  ; but  where  it  is  a railway  going 
as  to  what  would  happen  in  case  they  did  not  get  the  on  its  own  ground,  the  County  Surveyor  lias  no  con- 
£i  per  mile  per  week,  and  that  they  will  not  do  so  if  trol  over  it,  and  in  that  case  it  is  the  Engineer  of  the 
they  come  to  make  an  agreement  again.  I do  not  know  company  who  is  the  only  person  who  has  any  control 
whether  any  compulsion  ought  to  be  bi-ought  to  bear  over  it.  As  to  the  question  of  what  supervision 
on  them ; but  I think  it  would  be  reasonable  for  them,  ought  to  be  exercised,  that  is  not  so  very  easily 
in  a case  like  the  Headford  and  Kenmare  Railway,  decided.  If  the  company  have  no  resources  as 
which  would  be  a decided  feeder  to  the  Great  Southern  they  never  have,  except  the  proceeds  of  the  guaranteed 
and  Western  system,  to  make  some  favourable  work-  capital,  and  they  are  put  to  any  unnecessary  or  un- 
in"  a"reement,  based  on  a percentage  without  reasonable  expense,  their  capital  would  run  out,  and 
this  condition  of  the  £4  per  mile  per  week ; but  I they  would  have  to  come  on  the  county  for  the 
hare  tried  them  with  regard  to  other  undertakings,  completion  of  the  line,  so  that  too  much  supervision 
and  they  have  been  very  firm  on  the  point  of  requir-  may  be  more  injurious  than  othenvise.  On  the  other 
in"  this  minimum  rate.  hand,  if  the  undertaking  gets  into  the  hands  of  un- 

8428.  Mr.  Pim. — With  reference  to  these  ex-  scrupulous  people  they  may  turn  out  any  kind  of 

tensions,  are  you  of  opinion  that  where  they  would  scamped  undertaking  and  throw  it  on  the  county, 
not  pay  in  themselves,  they  would  bring  additional  and  leave  it  to  shift  for  itself  afterwards.  So  that 
traffic  over  such  a long  distance  of  the  parent  line  the  question  as  to  what  amount  of  supervision  ought 
as  to  recoup  the  parent  line  the  loss  on  the  feeder  ! to  be  exercised,  is  one  that  I think  would  require  somo 
—There  is  no  doubt  they  would  in  nearly  every  consideration.  If  any  particular  body  were  to  deal 
case.  In  the  special  case  I have  referred  to,  it  was  with  it,  I think  it  should  be  some  body  appointed 

not  of  much  benefit  to  tlie  Great  Southern  and  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  have  considerable  ex- 

Western  Railway,  because  the  terminus  at  Banagher  perience  of  that  kind  of  work. 

was  only  seven  or  eight  miles  off  the  terminus  of  8432.  The  Chairnum. — Have  you  had  your  atten- 
another  branch  of  their  line,  so  that  they  were  really  tion  turned  to  the  management  of  railways  generally 

competing  with  themselves ; 'but  in  most  cases,  ancl  in  Ireland  1 — Yes ; I am  a director  of  two  railway 

in  a case  like  the  Kenmare  extension,  or  the  companies.  I am  a director  of  the  Waterford  and 

I extension  from  Cashel  to  Gouldscross,  and  cases  of  Limerick  as  well  as  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon,  and  I 

that  kind,  they  would  be  getting  very  considerable  know  something  about  the  management  of  them. 

I indirect  advantage  from  any  branch  lines  they  made.  8433.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  a system  of 
Then  with  regard  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  questions  amalgamation,  so  as  to  consolidate  these  railways  more 

relating  to  the  construction  and  to  the  gauge,  I than  they  are  at  present,  would  be  beneficial  !— I 

have  already  in  reply  to  the  first  question  dealt  with  think  that  a system  of  amalgamation  within  limits 

both  those  questions.  Then  as  to  question  six,  as  to  would  be  beneficial ; but  I do  not  think  a system  of 

what  supervision  is  exercised,  I would  say  that  the  very  extensive  amalgamation  would,  because  it  would 
supervision  before  construction  at  present  is  exex-cised  do  away  with  the  advantages  of  competition — I am 
by  the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works ; that  is  to  say,  speaking  now  in  the  public  interest — that  the  public 
lie  holds  an  enquiry  locally,  and  reports  to  the  Board  possess  at  present. 

of  Works,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tram-  8434.  Assuming  there  was  a large  amalgamation 
ways  Acts,  whether  the  project  is  feasible  from  an  of  railways  in  Ireland,  with  one  central  governing 
engineering  point  of  view.  . board,  with  certain  powers  of  supervision  to  see  that 

8429.  The  Chairman. — And  also  from  a financial  the  public  were  fairly  treated,  would  that,  do  you 
point  of  view  ! — No ; that  is  struck  out  of  his  powers,  think,  be  objectionable  1 — I do  not  know  that  it  would 
The  original  Act  of  1860,  required  him  to  report  on  be  objectionable,  but  it  is  a very  large  question,  which 
the  financial  position  of  it,  but  in  a subsequent  Act  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  at  this  moment. 

the  financial  part  of  the  enquiry  was  withdrawn  from  8435.  Do  you  know  how  many  independent  rail- 
the  Board  of  Works.  ways  there  are  in  Ireland  1—1  could  not  tell  you  the 

8480.  Who  reports  to  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  exact  number, 
financial  part!— The  Board  of  Works  has  nothing  to  8436.  As  many  as  forty !— Yes.  I have  heard  the 
say  to  the  financial  part  of  it.  What  they  have  to  number  very  frequently ; but  if  you  take  into  account 
say  is  with  regard  to  the  estimate  for  the  works.  The  this  fact,  that  of  those  forty  railways  a great  many 
report  on  the  financial  part  of  the  undertaking  in  are  little  branch  lines  that  have  been  made  by  parties 
the  original  Act  had  reference  to  the  arrangement  who  have  been  interested  in  the  locality,  and  have 
made  by  the  promoters  of  the  tramway  to  carry  the  perhaps  got  up  a guarantee  in  some  instances,  or  got 
scheme  out ; to  raise  the  money  and  soforth.  The  capital  raised,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  without  the  aid 
financial  arrangements  under  the  Act  of  1883  were  on  of  existing  railways,  and  that  the  existing  railways 
a different  basis  altogether  from  what  they  would  have  then  by  degrees  absorbed  them,  you  will  find 
have  been  in  the  case  of  a line  where  there  was  no  that  a great  many  of  them,  although  independent 
guarantee,  and  where  people  were  coming  for  power  companies  in  name,  are  leased  to  the  larger  companies, 
to  make  a tramwav  out  of  money  to  be  raised  by  the  and  consist  simply  of  a board  of  directors,  who  meet 
public.  Under  tlie  Act  of  1883,  the  Board  of  Works  twice  in  the  year  to  distribute  their  dividends, 
ts  obliged  to  report  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  estimate  8437.  Still,  on  the  main  lines  working  practically 

Q 
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May  2,  1887.  the  railway  system,  I should  not  be  far  wrong  if  I 
~7  said  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  directors  ? — Per- 
Martin  *am  haps  you  are  right  about  that.  I think  the  thing  is 
Murphy,  m.p.  indefensible  as  far  as  the  number  of  directors  and 
secretaries  and  machinery  of  management  goes ; but 
I think  if  you  take  into  account  the  fees  those  people 
are  paid  it  is  not  a very  considerable  drag  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

8438.  You  have  2,600  miles  of  railway  in  Ireland. 
Do  you  know  what  the  gross  receipts  are  ? — About 
two  millions,  I should  think. 

8439.  They  are  probably  three  millions.  Would 
you  consider  that  a large  undertaking  ? — Not  at  all. 
It  is  a very  small  undertaking,  compai'atively ; but  it 
is  not  the  extent  of  the  undertaking.  I myself  do 
not  at  all  approve  of  the  State  purchase  of  the  rail- 
ways, or  too  much  Government  control  over  them. 
They  should  be  controlled  to  the  extent  of  giving  the 
public  the  largest  amount  of  accommodation  and  con- 
venience consistent  with  the  reasonable  treatment  of 
the  shareholders  and  promoters  of  the  lines. 

8440.  Have  the  existing  railways  extended  much 
during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  ? — No. 

844 1 . Have  the  companies  objected  to  extensions? — 
They  have  not  helped  extensions  much. 

8442  There  are  several  parts  of  the  country  that 
need  railway  or  tramway  accommodation,  as  is  proved 
by  the  lines  which  you  yourself  are  connected  with  ? 
—Yes. 

8443.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  other  parts 
of  Ireland  that  would  be  benefited  by  extensions? — 
There  are  some,  but  not  so  very  many  as  is  generally 
supposed,  having  regard  to  the  principle  that  the 
railway  ought  to  have  sufficient  traffic  on  it  to  pay 
its  expenses. 

8444.  Has  there  been  much  progress  made  in 
the  shape  of  extensions  during  the  last  few  years? — 
Not  very  much. 

8445.  Looking  at  the  map,  I see  there  are  several 
places  which  are  fifty  miles  away  from  a railway  ? — 
So  they  are,  but  they  are  very  thinly  populated,  moun- 
tainous districts. 

8446.  But  take  instances  where  they  are  twenty 
and  thirty  miles  from  a railway  ? — In  most  cases  of 
that  kind  they  are  thinly  populated  districts. 

8447.  Are  they  good  agricultural  districts  ? — I do 
not  know  any  good  agricultural  districts,  or  very  few, 
that  are  so  isolated  as  you  say.  Take  the  county  of 
Donegal.  All  the  north-west  of  that  county  is  very 
thinly  populated  and  very  mountainous,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  all  the  south-west  of  Kerry. 

844S.  Do  you  think  that  2,600  miles  of  railway  in 
a country  having  fifteen  million  acres  of  cultivable  land 
is  sufficient  accommodation? — I could  not  give  an 
answer  to  that.  I am  not  sufficiently  up  in  figures 
relating  to  a subject  of  that  kind  to  give  you  an 
answer  offhand.  I am  taking  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  country, 
leather  than  giving  a general  judgment  upon  it. 

8449.  Take  the  coal  field  in  Kilkenny  ?— There  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  some  accommodation.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

8450.  Are  they  not  now  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  from  a railway? — They  are  a long  way  from  a 
railway,  and  that  district  probably  is  undeveloped 
owing  to  that  reason,  but  I do  not  think  it  follows 
that  even  if  they  had  that  railway  it  would  be  lai-gely 
developed,  as  the  price  of  the  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth 
is  compai'atively  high. 

8451.  The  present  output  of  coal  from  that  district, 
we  are  told,  is  about  80,000  or  100,000  tons  per 
annum  ?— It  is  very  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be  if 
they  had  the  means  of  getting  it  away. 

5452.  Does  not  that  show  that  there  is  a traffic 
that  would  exist  there  ? — That  is  so. 

8453.  Have  the  railways  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  coal  field  exerted  themselves  at  all  ? — They  have 
done  nothing  to  get  hold  of  that  traffic,  though  I have 


seen  it  stated  by  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  Locomotive  gn 
intendent  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Wes*^ 
that  that  coal  answers  very  well  for  locomotive  J"’ 
poses.  It  is  anthracite  coal,  but,  mixed  with  b'/ 
minous  coal,  it  answers  for  locomotive  purposes.  " 

8454.  Does  it  strike  you  that  there  is  a field  the 
for  an  extension  of  the  railway? — I think  th  * 
is  a very  important  field  for  extension. 

8455.  And  has  nothing  been  done  by  the  com 

panies? — Nothing  has  been  done.  I think  that  is  a 
exceptional  case.  I think,  perhaps,  it  is  the  only  cas! 
of  the  kind  in  Ireland  where  there  are  any  minerals 
of  any  great  value  not  developed  by  want  of  railway 
accommodation.  " 

8456.  Although  there  may  be  no  minerals  yet 

agriculture  requires  developing  the  same  as  minin«?-_ 
Of  course.  ° 

8457.  Are  there  many  good  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  very  badly  off  for  railway  accommo- 
dation? — There  are  some,  but  I do  not  think  very 
many.  I think,  perhaps,  a dozen  short  lines  judiciously 
fixed  here  and  there  in  the  country — certainly  twenty 
— would  provide  all  the  accommodation  that  is  want- 
ing for  some  years  to  come.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  ever ; but  for  a W 
time  to  come  at  all  events. 

8458.  Have  you  had  your  attention  turned  to  the 
apparent  want  of  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  Ireland  by  the  stationary  receipts  on  all 
the  railways  during  the  last  fifteen  years  ? — I am  sure 
I have.  That  is  a question  that  could  hardly  Lave 
escaped  anyone  in  Ireland  taking  any  interest  in  the 
country. 

8459.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  there  has  been  such 
a stationary  state  of  things  ? — It  is  a very  remarkable 
thing,  no  doubt. 

8460.  Can  you  account  for  it  in  any  way?— I ac- 
count fur  it  in  this  way,  that  the  agricultural  interest 
both  in  Ireland  and  England  no  doubt  is  in  a very  bad 
condition,  owing  to  bad  seasons,  low  prices,  aud  to 
foreign  competition. 

8461.  Has  there  been  the  same  stagnation  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England  as  there  has  been  in 
Ireland? — Well,  in  Ireland  we  have  nothing  else  but 
agriculture,  whereas  in  England  nearly  everywhere  you 
go  there  is  some  moi-e  or  less  industrial  movement 
going  on. 

8462.  I guarded  my  question  by  mentioning  the 
purely  agricultural  districts  of  England  ? — I think  you 
will  find  very  few  agricultural  districts  without 
some  industries  going  on  in  the  same  places.  It 
would  be  fishing  on  the  coast,  or  some  other  kind  of 
industry. 

8463.  Have  you  not  some  of  the  finest  fishing 
gi-ounds  iu  the  world  off  the  Irish  coast  ? — We  have 
very  good  fishing  grounds,  but  they  have  not  been 
very  extensively  developed  up  to  the  present  time. 

8464.  Why — want  of  facility  for  getting  their  fish 
away  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  so  much  that.  The  most 
successful  fishing  industries  we  have  about  Baltimore 
and  about  Kinsale  are  not  affected  to  any  extent 
by  the  question  of  accommodation  for  getting  their 
fish  away,  because  where  the  fisheries  have  grown  to 
the  extent  to  which  those  fisheries  have  grown  they 
provide  special  accommodation  by  steamer  for  bring- 
ing the  fish  over;  nine-tenths  of  the  fish  comes  by 
steamer. 

8465.  It  does  not  come  by  railway  through  Ireland 
itself  ? — As  little  as  they  can  send.  They  prefer  to 
send  it  by  steamer.  The  fish  comes  into  the  market 
in  better  condition  than  it  does  when  it  has  been 
shifted  about  two  or  three  times. 

8466.  Where  does  it  chiefly  go  to  ? — To  Manches- 
ter and  the  mamifacturing  districts. 

8467.  To  what  port  in  England  ? — Some  goes  to 
Holyhead,  but  the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  Milford,  and  then 
it  goes  by  the  Great  Western  system  to  different  parts 
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0f  England.  A good  deal  gets  into  Lancashire  and 
Birmingham,  and  that  district. 

D §408°  You  have  not  examined  the  figures  carefully 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  Irish  railways  in  develop- 
ing the  traffic  of  the  country  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ? — I have  not  gone  into  any  general 
statistics  on  the  subject.  Of  course  the  population 
lias  been  declining  all  this  time,  and  where  popula- 
tion is  declining  you  cannot  have  an  increase  of  the 
traffic  of  the  railways. 

8469.  Has  the  population  declined  from  the  altera- 
tion in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  1— To  some  extent, 

I should  think.  ■ ...... 

8470.  Has  not  the  tillage  land  very  much  dimini- 
shed during  the  last  few  years?— Very  much. 

8471.  And  been  turned  into  grazing  land? — Not 
very  largely.  I do  not  think  that  that  change  has  been 
„oin(/  on  so  rapidly  lately  as  it  did  some  years  ago, 
because  the  produce  out  of  grazing  land  has  not  been 
as  compared  to  tillage  land  so  great  as  it  used  to  be. 

8172.  We  have  had  in  evidence  that  the  tillage 
land  has  declined  from  five  millions  to  three  and  a-half 
million  acres.  Does  not  that  account  for  the  decrease 
in  agricultural  population  because  pasture  land  does 
not  require  the  same  amount  of  labour  ? — I am  speak- 
iiw  without  reference  to  statistics,  but  from  my  per- 
sonal observation  of  Ireland  when  some  years  ago  but- 
ter and  beef  went  up  to  an  extraordinary;  price,  much 
higher  than  they  had  been  for  a great  many  years, 
people  got  out  of  tillage  and  into  pasture  chiefly  on 
that  account,  and  there  was  a very  rapid  transition 
for  some  time.  Latterly  the  pasture  has  not  been 
doing  so  well ; beef  and  butter  do  not  bring  the  price 
they  used  to,  and  I do  not  think  that  change  has 
been  going  on  lately  so  rapidly  as  it  did  previously 
to  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

8473.  That  would  account  for  a decrease  in  the 
population  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

8474.  Can  you  account  for  this,  that  while  the  rail- 
way system  of  Ireland  since  1873  has  increased  nearly 
500  miles — that  is  about  one-fourth — the  passenger 
receipts  have  only  increased  from  £1,201,000  to 
£1,240,000  ?— I can  only  account  for  that  by  the 
diminished  population  of  the  country. 

8475.  Is  there  not  another  way  of  accounting  for  it? 
—There  certainly  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
accommodation  given  by  the  railway'  companies  is 
nut  less  but  more  extensive  than  1873.  The  facilities 
for  third  class  travelling  have  been  very  much  extended 

I since  1873. 

8476.  Has  it  extended  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
England  ? — I do  not  think  it  has ; but  it  is  better  now 
than  in  1873.  What  I want  to  point  cut  is  that  the 
accommodation  given  by  the  railways  is  not  less 
than  in  1873  for  the  travelling  public  but  a good  deal 
more. 

8477.  You  mean  the  train  accommodation  ? — The 
train  accommodation,  and  with  regard  to  third  class 
passengers  especially  it  is  improved. 

8478.  As  a director  have  you  considered  very 
fully  the  fares  that  are  charged  in  Ireland  ? — I have, 
and  I think  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  railway 
companies  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  lowering 
rates  in  Ireland. 

8479.  You  speak  from  your  experience  as  a railway 
director  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is  one  of  those  heroic  things 
that  nobody  likes  to  begin  to  do  with  the  risk  of 
meeting  your  shareholders  with  a short  balance  sheet, 
they  will  not  take  your  opinion  as  any  good  if  it  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  successful  results. 

8480.  When  you  see  such  a constant  tendency  to 
stagnation  do  not  you  think  it  would  be,  I will  not 
say  heroic,  but  prudent  at  any  rate  to  try  a different 
systeni  ? I think  it  would  be  worth  trying  if  somebody 
should  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  do  it.  I am 
S01Ty  say  on  the  railways  I belong  to,  we  are  so 
Wes7otllat  we  camjot  afford to  Wy  experiments. 

C .1.  railways  are  you  a director  of? — The 

01k  and  Bandon  and  the  W aterford  and  Limerick. 


I 


I have  not  been  for  a very  long  time  a director  of  the  May  i,  i 
Waterford  and  Limerick.  7~T 

8482.  Mr.  Barry. — You  said  just  now  that  if  any'  Martin"  '** 
consolidation  of  railways  was  effected  the  public  would  Murphy, 
lose  the  advantages  of  competition  ? — I did  not  say  if 

any  consolidation  were  effected.  I said  if  anything 
like  universal  consolidation  were  effected,  but  I did 
not  consider  that  question  with  regard  to  this  Com- 
mission, because  it  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  questions 
that  were  furnished  to  me.  What  has  been  in  my 
mind  in  relation  to  that  question  of  amalgamation  for 
a long  time  is,  that  Ireland  should  be  amalgamated 
into,  say  four  or  five  systems.  For  instance  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  might  be  one,  the  Midland 
another,  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  a third. 

They  would  compete  with  each  other,  and  I think  serve 
the  public  very  well  if  the  whole  of  the  lines  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  Midland,  and  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  and  Waterford  and  Limerick, 
were  left  with  them,  and  if  to  those  were  added  what- 
ever was  their  legitimate  right,  as  it  were,  in  the  shape 
of  small  lines  with  which  they  might  be  connected,  or 
which  were  in  their  districts.  They  would  work  pro- 
ably  three-fourths  of  Ireland,  and  then  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  would  do  the  rest.  I think  four 
systems  would  supply  the  whole  of  Ireland,  with  per- 
haps the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  as  a fifth. 

8483.  Where  in  Ireland  is  there  any  effective  com- 
petition at  the  present  time? — On  the  W aterford  and 
Limerick  system  we  have  competition  at  almost  every 
point.  Our  system  begins  at  Tuam,  in  county'  Gal- 
way, and  runs  down  by  Athenry  to  Ennis,  Limitick, 
and  Waterford,  and  runs  down  in  county  Kerry  to 
Tralee.  At  Tuam  and  Athenry  where  it  crosses  the 
Midland  we  have  the  competition  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western.  Then  at  Limerick  we  have  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western. 

8484.  In  Ireland,  itself,  where  do  you  compete  with 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  at  Limerick — in 
what  place? — Going  from  Limerick  to  Dublin,  we 
will  suppose  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  have 
got  a line  going  into  Limerick,  from  Charleville  to 
Limerick  on  their  main  line,  and  they  will  take  goods 
from  Limei-ick,  bring  them  round  by  Charleville,  and 
carry  them  up  to  Dublin  in  competition  with  our  route 
by  Limerick  Junction.  If  they  ai-e  going  to  Eugland 
we  have  the  Dublin  route  competing  with  our  Water- 
ford route,  and  similarly  at  Tralee,  we  have  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  so  that 
we  are  pretty  well  competed  with. 

8485.  Mr.  Pirn. — It  appears  from  your  statement 
that  there  are  very  few  points  where  there  is  competi- 
tion between  two  railway  companies  for  purely  Irish 
traffic — I mean  for  traffic  not  going  across  to  Eng- 
land ? — I have  given  you  an  illustration  where  it  ap- 
plies to  Dublin.  Between  Ennis  and  Dublin  there 
are  two  routes  of  about  equal  length. 

8486.  You  have  given  us  three  points.  There  is 
competition  at  Limerick  and  at  Tralee  for  Irish  traffic  ? 


8487.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  any  considerable  pas- 
senger traffic  carried  from  Limerick  to  Dublin  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  except  by  Limerick 
Junction  ?— There  is  no  passenger  traffic  except  by 
Limerick  Junction,  because  people  would  not  go  round 
by  Charleville. 

8488.  Is  not  the  bulk  of  the  distance  carried  over 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  to  Dublin  by  Lime- 
rick J unction  ? — It  almost  all  goes. 

8489.  Nou  carry  it  to  the  Junction,  and  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  carry  it  on?— Yes. 

8490.  The  Chairman.  —Where  is  the  competition 
there  ? — We  have  competition  as  far  as  the  junction 
of  our  line,  and  for  traffic  going  across  the  sea  we 
have  competition  with  our  whole  system  down  to 
Waterford,  because,  owing  to  facilities  that  exist  at 
Dublin  both  as  regards  the  lines  running  down  to  the 
quays  and  the  quick  services  and  numerous  services 
there  are  there  to  England  for  perishable  goods,  people 
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often  pay  higher  rates,  and  send  them  through 
Dublin. 

8491.  Mr.  Barry. — I can  see  that  as  to  the  traffic 
beyond  the  ports,  but  T wanted  it  for  Ireland  itself? — 
That  is  so. 

8492.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  not.  practically 
carry  all  the  passenger  traffic  between  Limerick  and 
Dublin  by  way  of  Limerick  Junction? — Passenger 
traffic  we  do. 

8493.  Then  there  is  no  competition? — No  competi- 
tion there  for  passengers,  but  for  goods  traffic,  as  I 
have  explained,  there  is. 

8494.  For  goods  traffic  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  carry  it  down  to  Charleville? — Yes ; and,  as 
to  the  goods  traffic  from  Limerick  to  Waterford  again 
which  is  not  going  beyond  Waterford,  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  cany  it  by  Charleville,  Mallow, 
Lismore  Dungarvan,  and  down  to  Waterford,  so  that 
there  is  competition  between  the  two  particular  points 
on  our  lines,  viz.,  Waterford  and  Limerick. 

8495.  Do  they  get  much  of  that  traffic  ? — They  get 
some  of  it,  but  not  very  much  of  it.  They  get  more 
through  traffic  than  local  traffic  there,  because  they 
have  an  agreement  with  the  Clyde  Steam  Ship- 
ping Company,  under  which  they  get  all  their  cross- 
Channel  traffic  that  way.  Anything  brought  in  by 
the  Clyde  Steam  Shipping  Company  to  Waterford 
they  send  by  the  Dungarvan  and  Lismore  and  Great 
Southern  and  Western  system. 

8496.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  from  Tralee,  I suppose, 
the  route  upon  Dublin  will  be  by  Limerick  and  Lime- 
rick%unction  ? — Our  route  from  Tralee  would  be  by 
Limerick  and  Limerick  Junction.  The  route  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  would  be  by  Mallow, 
meeting  us  at  Limerick  Junction. 

8497.  Which  carries  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  ? — Prom 
Tralee  the  Great  Southern  and  Western.  Then,  as 
to  question  7 — “ What  are  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  bridges,  level  crossings, 
signalling,  <fcc.  How  do  they  affect  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  working  ? ” — the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
quirements as  regards  bridges  are  based  upon  the 
maximum  weights  of  the  engines  and  the  wind  pres- 
sure as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  structure  is  concerned, 
and,  as  regards  the  dimensions  of  it,  the  width  of  the 
rolling  stock. 

8498.  The  Chairman. — The  usual  Board  of  Trade 
standard  measurements  ? — Yes.  Of  course  they  have 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  eight  tons  on 
each  pair  of  wheels,  and  that  they  are  limited  to  that ; 
and  if  you  give  them  a bridge  that  will  carry  that 
with  the  usual  margin  of  strength  they  do  not  require 
more. 

8499.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  that  apply  to  light  rail- 
ways as  well  as  three  feet  gauge  railways  ? — That  ap- 
plies to  both  cases. 

8500.  Under  the  Act  ? — Yes,  under  the  Act.  The 
gauge  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  Act  as  far  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  requirements  are  concerned. 

8501.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  they  less  onerous  than  the 
requirements  for  a regular  railway  ? — They  are,  to  the 
extent  that  they  take  into  account  that  you  only  pro- 
pose to  put  eight  tons  on  a pair  of  wheels. 

8502.  The  Chairman. — It  is  limited  in  the  Act  ? — 
It  is  limited  in  the  Act.  What  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inspector  does  is  this — you  furnish  him  with  a list  of 
your  bridges  and  your  calculations  on  which  the 
strength  is  based.  You  calculate  it  based  on  a strength 
of  eight  tons  on  a pair  of  wheels,  with  the  usual 
margin  of  safety  six  times  on  an  iron  bridge.  Then 
the  practical  test  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector 
applies  is  this — that  he  gets  two  of  the  heaviest 
engines  that  are  in  use  on  the  line  coupled  together, 
and  he  drives  them  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
bridge,  and  tests  the  deflection.  Then,  with  regard  to 
public  road  level  crossings — in  the  case  of  tramways, 
of  course  they  do  not  require  anything,  because  they 
run  along  a public  road ; but  in  the  case  of  light  rail- 


ways, whether  narrow  or  standard  gauge,  they  requiro 
the  ordinary  cross  gates,  closing  either  across  the  road 
or  the  railway  and  crossing  keepers’  cottages.  ’ 

8503.  That  is  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  locomotives! 
— I am  speaking  now  of  level  crossings. 

8504.  In  case  locomotives  are  used  on  the  tram 
ways? — Yes.  I am  assuming  that  all  through,  be- 
cause I do  not  think  anybody  contemplates  horse 
tramways. 

8505.  Has  the  Board  of  Trade  enforced  the  usual 
conditions? — On  the  question  of  signals,  subject  to 
the  adoption  of  automatic  brakes  on  the  carriages, 
they  do  not  require  distance  signals,  and  they  dis- 
pense with  the  interlocking  of  sidings.  They  only 
require  the  main  line  and  principal  sidings  to  be 
interlocked,  and  that  reduces  the  cost  of  signalling 
to  less  than  one-half  of  what  an  ordinary  railway 
would  be — even  an  ordinary  country  branch  railway. 

8506.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  think  that  any  further 
reduction  in  their  requirements  could  be  made 
with  safety  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  they  have 
been  extremely  reasonable  in  their  requirements. 
General  Hutchinson  told  rneliewas  extremely  anxious 
to  be  reasonable  in  his  requirements,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate those  undertakings  being  carried  out.  Then  with 
regal'd  to  questions  8 and  9,  they  are  practically  on 
the  same  subject.  What  the  general  arrangements 
have  been  through  the  country  I do  not  know,  hut  in 
the  case  of  the  West  Clare  Railway  with  which  I am 
connected,  the  line  will  be  worked  by  an  independent 
staff  of  officials.  The  Waterford  ancl  Limerick  Com- 
pauy  have  given  us  every  possible  facility  for  inter- 
changing the  traffic,  and  have  allowed  us  to  come 
alongside  their  platforms,  to  enable  the  traffic  to 
be  exchanged  from  the  narrow  gauge  to  the  standard 
gauge  with  the  least  difficulty,  and  they  have  offered 
to  give  us  through  booking  to  any  part  of  their 
system. 

8507.  To  England  ? — Over  any  part  of  their  system  ; 
but  I am  informed  by  the  Traffic  Manager  of  thc- 
Waterford  and  Limerick  line  that  if  our  Company,  the 
West  Clare,  joins  the  Clearing  House  they  will  be 
entitled  to  get  through  rates  the  same  as  any  otter 
railway.  . 

8508.  That  is  all  over  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

8509.  You  do  not  book  through,  to  England?— I 
suppose  we  should  have  to  join  the  English  Clearing 
House  to  do  that.  I do  not  know  how  that  would  be, 
but  T do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great  objection 
to  that. 

8510.  The  Chairman. — Now  will  you  take  ques- 
tion 10  ? — That  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  the  control  vested  in  them.  In  reply  to  that 
question  I say  that  I should  think  it  is  most  desirable 
to  retain  the  obligation  of  maintaining  and  work- 
ing the  line  by  the  Grand  Jury  or  other  local  au- 
thority which  may  have  the  corresponding  functions 
of  the  Grand  J ury.  I think  that  they  would  be  capa- 
ble of  discharging  the  obligations,  and  I think  the 
imposition  of  those  obligations  is  a most  salutary 
check  upon  the  adoption  of  wild  schemes.  It  was  a 
check  on  the  people  who  joined  in  those  projects  dur- 
ing the  fever  which  came  on  directly  after  the  passing 
of  the  Tramways  Act,  when  people  were  in  favour  ot 
making  them  altogether,  and  entering  into  obligations 
in  the  most  reckless  manner.  The  Grand  J uries  hail 
their  heads  a good  deal  more  cool,  and  checked  them 
a good  deal,  and  they  were  checked  to  a very  whole- 
some extent  by  the  section  of  the  Act  which  provides 
that  they  should  maintain  and  work  the  line  aftei- 
wards.  I think  nothing  would  be  more  demoralizing 
than  to  see  those  lines  made  and  left  to  rot  without 
the  obligation  to  work  them  resting  on  somebody  oi 
other.  Then  as  to  whether  they  would  be  capable  o 
carrying  out  the  working  of  the  line,  I think  they 
would,  but  to  facilitate  their  doing  so  I think  it  wou 
be  necessary  to  give  power  under  the  Act  to  a bn111 
Jury  or  whatever  local  authoiity  was  substitu  e. 
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. Grand  Jury  to  lease  tlie  working  of  these  lines, 
ind  if  aecessary,  pay  a ri#  to, Bome  ” P^P1? 

’ mi.ht  tale  op  the  working  for  a limited  period, 
reuse  although  it  may  be  neceasary  to  subsidise  them 
, the  working  expenses  for  a while,  they  might 
“CL  come  round  after  a little  while  and  male  a 
1 “fit  They  should  also  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
S obligation,  have  power  to  present  at  the  Present- 
lint  Sessions  or  meeting  of  the  Grand  Jury  for 
i1'  s in  advance  on  an  estimate  of  what  the  prob- 
■S  requirements  would  be.  At  the  present  time 
I ler  the  present  Grand  Jury  Acts  it  takes  a very 
“ time  to  get  the  actual  payment  of  money  made 
inufer  a presentment,  and  if  the  Grand  Jury  under- 
took the  obligation  of  taking  up  one  of  those  lines  m 
],en  hands,  and  of  working  it,  they  would  have  no 
money  for  twelve  months,  but  I think  if  they  had 
nover  to  bring  up  an  estimate  before  the  Grand  Jury 
• case  they  were  forced  into  the  position  of  taking  up 
e of  those  lines,  they  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
conv'n"  and  showing  an  estimate  of  what  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  out,  the  project,  and  put  themselves 
funds  to  do  so  in  advance. 

8511.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  the  Grand  Jury 
the  best  body  to  form  a judgment  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  either  a light  railway  or  a tramway  ?— ' The 
Grand  Jury  at  present  is  the  body  in  Ireland  that  has 
to  deal  with  the  rates  on  which  the  guarantees  are 
[charged,  and  naturally  whatever  body  has  to  do  with 
I those  rates  ought  to  have  the  decision.  The  system 
of  the  Grand  Juries  is  an  anomalous  one,  because  the 
Grand  Jury  is  simply  so  many  gentlemen  invited  by 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  is  not  a represen- 
tative body,  and  as  such  are  not  the  people  who 
should  have  the  power  of  giving  away  people’s  taxes. 

Sol  2.  The  Chairman. — They  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  subject  in  the  morning,  and  have  to  decide 
the  afternoon  1 — Yes,  generally. 

8513.  Having  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  it  ? — 
They  have  some  general  idea  of  the  thing  beforehand, 
because  it  becomes  a subject  that  is  advertised  in  the 


local  papers. 

Sold.  How  long  is  it  before  the  Grand  Jury  meet 
that  they  are  selected,  because'  they  only  form  a 
certain  number  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  ? — 
Quite  so ; but  they  are  nearly  the  same  gentlemen 
year  after  year  in  all  the  counties. 

8515.  They  do  not  change  ? — There  is  some  change  ; 
but  very  little  change.  Out  of  twenty-three  you  will 
not  find  a change  of  .more  than  three  or  four. 

8516.  Then  is  the  only  notice  of  matters  coming 
before  them  the  notice  they  see  in  the  papers  ? — 
And  whatever  local  discussion  it  may  give  rise  to. 
There  generally  have  been  public  meetings  in  connexion 
with  those  projects. 

8517.  Legally  they  have  only  that  notice  ? — Legally 
they  have  only  that  notice ; but  when  the  thing  comes 
before  them  they  have  evidence  similar  to  what  you 
would  have  before  a Parliamentary  Committee. 

8518.  Generally  it  is  on  one  day,  is  not  it? — Yes. 

8519.  With  all  the  other  county  business  ? — With 
all  the  other  county  business. 

8520.  Then  will  you  take  question  11  ? — Tha.t 
is  with  regard  to  the  procedure  before  the  Privy 
Council.  I cannot  suggest  any  improvement  as  to 
the  proceedings  before  the  Privy  Council,  nor  as  to 
the  system  with  regard  to  agents  and  notices,  which  is 
based  upon  the  Parliamentary  practice,  and  which  is 
the  result  of  long  expei-ience.  The  notices  and  pre- 
liminary conditions  provided  by  the  Act  of  1860  are 
simply  the  Standiug  Orders  of  Parliament  relating  to 
Frivate  Bills  stuck  into  the  Act.  They  might  require 
some  amendment  to  fit  in  with  any  improvements  in 
the  Standing  Orders  which  have  been  effected  since 
then,  but  otherwise  they  seem  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  giving  public  notice  and  that  kind  of  thing  very 
efficiently. 

8521.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  they  more  rigid  in  enforcing 


Standing  Orders? — I was  going  to  explain  that  there  May  2.  isst. 
should  be  some  way  in  which  technical  defects  in  pro-  Mr  ^ham 
cedure  could  be  i-emedied.  The  Privy  Council  might  jja'rt-m 
have  the  same  power  as  the  Standing  Orders  Com  Murphy,  m.p. 
mittee  of  Parliament.  At  present  what  corresponds 
with  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  being  the 
conditions  of  an  Act,  if  the  smallest  technical  defect 
occurs  there  is  no  possible  means  of  amending  it ; 
whereas  if,  like  Standing  Orders,  there  was  anybody 
who  would  have  power  to  condone  a technical  breach, 
it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  an 
undertaking,  and  prevent  its  being  thrown  over  for  a 
trifling  defect. 

8522.  Have  you  not  to  go  through  the  process 
before  the  Grand  Jury  before  you  come  before  the 
Privy  Council  ? — Yes. 

8523.  Then  suppose  there  is  some  flaw  in  youi 
Standing  Orders,  you  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  the 
Grand  Jury  and  then  you  are  tripped  up  ? — Quite  so. 

8524.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  Standing  Orders 
question  should  be  settled  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes  ; 
at  the  first  stage  at  which  you  might  be  dropped  out. 

8525.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  no  discretionary 
power  to  waive  objections? — They  appear  to  have 
none  under  the  Act.  Among  inexperienced  engineers 
and  men  not  familiar  with  that  kind  of  work  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  comply  with  every  one  of  those 
conditions  to  the  letter,  and  the  reason  why  anything 
is  passed  at  all  is  that  the  Grand  Jury  hardly  ever 
examine  them  very  carefully. 

8526.  They  exercise  a discretionary  power  although 
they  have  no  legal  authority? — If  the  point  is  brought 
before  them  by  an  opponent  in  such  a way  that  they 
cannot  get  over  it,  they  have  to  throw  it  out. 

8527.  Do  not  they  exercise  a judgment? — They 
have  no  power  to  exercise  their  discretion. 

8528.  Mr.  Barry. — You  say  they  exercise  their 
judgment  by  shutting  their  eyes  ? — In  practice  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  power  they  have 
under  this  Act,  or  the  obligations  of  watching  very 
carefully  this  point.  Then,  even  after  these  matters- 
liave  passed  the  Grand  Juries,  there  have  been 
technical  flaws  in  the  presentments  on  account  of 
which  the  Privy  Council  have  had  to  throw  the  thing, 
out.  There  is  a short  Act  of  Parliament  being  intro- 
duced at  present  to  amend  the  presentment  of  the 
County  of  Mayo  for  the  Tuam  and  Claremorris  Rail- 
way, and  the  defect  was  that,  in  place  of  putting  in 
the  names  of  four  directors  or  five,  they  put  the  names; 
of  only  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  baronies, 
and  the  Privy  Council  would  have  been  obliged  to 
throw  it  out,  but  what  they  did  was  to  adjourn  it. 

Similarly  the  Cork  Grand  Jury  made  a mistake  of  a 
technical  kind,  and  they  got  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
rectify  it. 

8529.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  make  any  suggestion  upon 
this  question  ? — I intended  to  make  a suggestion,  not 
so  much  as  to  the  procedure,  although  your  question 
is  as  to  what  the  procedure  is,  but  I was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  I did  not  think  the  Privy  Council  was  at  all 
a very  satisfactory  body  for  dealing  with  these 
schemes. 

8530.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  considered  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  an  independent  Go- 
vernment body  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  system  of 
railways  ? — No,  I have  not  considered  that.  _ 

8531.  Not  the  management,  but  a certain  supervi- 
sion of  the  railways  and  tramways  in  Ireland? — 

1 have  not  considered  that  at  all.  I think  the  Privy 
Council  in  dealing  with  those  schemes  took  too  nar* , 
row  and  technical  a view  of  their  powers  and  duties 
under  the  Tramways  Act.  They  seemed  not  to  make 
any  allowance,  or  not  a sufficient  allowance,  for  the 
fact  that  the  procedure  under  the  Tramways  Act  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  was  in  fact  a sort  of  stage  of  a 
bill,  and  that  they  were  making  law  in  place  of  simply 
administering  it,  and  the  result  was  that  a great  many 
schemes  were  thrown  over  by  the  Privy  Council  on 
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May  2, 1887.  gome  technical  point  that  I think  they  had  ample 
Mr  william  llower  if  they  chose  to  do  so  to  waive  themselves,  but 

Martin  they  acted  mostly,  being  judges,  in  a judicial  way, 

Mnrphv,  jt'.r.  rather  than  in  the  way  a Parliamentary  Committee 
would  act.  They  also  took  a view  with  regard  to  the 
paid-up  Capital  which  was  fixed  under  those  orders  of 
a very  erroneous  kind.  The  only  consideration  they 
had  was  that  the  estimate  should  be  low  enough,  and 
they  forgot  altogether  that  it  might  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  possible  danger  if  there  was  too  low 
an  estimate,  and  the  undertaking  broke  down  owin" 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  amount.  They  did  pass 
some  estimates  which  were  too  low,  and  why  a 
disaster  did  not  occur  was  more  by  good  luck  than 
anything  else,  because  it  happened  that  they  got  into 
the  hands  of  local  people,  and  when  those  people  came 
to  work  they  found  they  could  not  make  a start.  There 
were  three  or  four  lines  for  which  orders  were  ob- 
tained to  which  those  remarks  would  apply.  One  is 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  others  in  the  county  of 
Kerry.  The  obligation  of  the  Act  providing  that  wher- 
ever one  of  those  lines  has  been  commenced  it  should 
be  finished  by  the  county,  would  have  been  simply 
disastrous  to  those  districts  if  the  lines  had  been  com- 
menced with  insufficient  capital  resources  to  carry  them 
out.  The  Privy  Council  altogether  ignored  the  fact 
that  no  capital  of  the  character  that  was  contemplated 
by  that  Act  could  be  raised  without  some  financial 
charges  connected  with  it,  such  as  the  cost  of  advertising 
the  prospectus,  commission  to  stockbrokers,  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  also  that  there  would  be  quite  a 
year’s  interest  in  arrear  while  waiting  for  the  first  pre- 
sentment from  the  Grand  J ury,  and  getting  the  money 
paid  under  it,  and  the  result  was  that  in  many  of  the 
cases  they  passed  the  orders  upon  too  low  an  estimate. 
Then  again  they  seemed  to  make  no  distinction  what- 
ever between  an  estimate  based  on  a five  per  cent, 
guarantee  and  an  estimate  based  upon  a four  per  cent, 
guarantee.  They  took  the  figure  in  both  cases  with- 
out any  reference  to  what  the  rate  of  interest  was,  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  value  of  capital  guaranteed  at 
five  per  cent,  is  much  better  than  capital  guaranteed 
at  foui-  per  cent. 

8532.  Mr.  Barry.— Have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make?  — There  was  a curious  difference  of  opinion 
that  prevailed  about  the  procedure  in  Parliament 
under  these  Acts  at  one  time,  and  in  1881  and 
1885  schemes  that  had  been  first  before  the  Grand 
Jury  and  threshed  out  there,  and  next  before  the 
Privy . Council  and  threshed  out  there,  when  they 
came  into  Parliament,  if  opposed,  were  referred  to 
a Select  Committee,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  one  of 
those  schemes  was  actually  thrown  out  by  a Select 
Committee  after  having  passed  the  Grand  Jury  and  the 
Privy  Council.  The  promoters  of  this  scheme  afterwards 
thought  they  could  read  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  a 
different  way,  and  the  following  year  came  back  to 

Parliament,  in  1886,  and  got  the  bill  in  again the  same 

bill  that  had  been  rejected  by  the  Select  Committee 

and  it  was  declared  that  it  should  not  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  at  all,  but  to  a Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  it  was  eventually  passed  into  law. 
So  that  that  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
to  the  procedure  under  those  bills. 

8533.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  satisfactory  1~ -Not 
by  any  means.  My  own  view  about  it  is  that  1 should 
prefer  the  machinery  of.  a Parliamentary  Select  Com- 
mittee, because  I have  got  the  greatest  faith  in  the 
system  of  Parliamentary  Select  Committees.  They 
are  the  most  satisfactory  tribunals  for  any  undertaking 
to  go  before,  and  I would  have  the  provisions  of  the 
Tramways  Act  of  England  of  1870  applied  to  Ireland, 
by  which  the  Board  of  Trade  make  an  inquiry  locally 
and  report  and  prepare  a provisional  order,  and  that 
provisional  order  may  be  referred  to  a Select  Committee, 
if  it  is  opposed,  in  the  House.  I prefer  that  to  the 
Privy  Council  system. 

8;>3-l,  Mr.  Barry. — Would  you  prefer  that  the  Bill 
should  be  promoted  in  London  for  all  these  matters? 


JNo ; tnat  would  not  be  necessary.  It  Couli  i 

promoted  in  Ireland,  but  the  first  procedure  wn„i  i 
before  the  Board  of  Trade  representative,  sitting  ,0 
the  spot,  where  he  would  take  evidence.’  The!’  ^ 
consequence  of  the  fact  of  an  inquiry  of  that  V 
having  been  held  and  reported  on  by  an  official  ti 
Board  of  Trade,  who  would  be  a man  of  experience' 
and  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  ’ 
uniformity  in  the  projects— in  most  cases  tW^Tl! 
not  bo  opposed  in  Parliament ; but,  if  they  were  T 
posed,  you  would  have  the  Select  Committee  of  / 
House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords,  or  both  t 
deal  with  it.  ,t0 


Boards  of  Trade  in  Ireland?— Not  exactly.  v,f 
might  put  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  place  of  tC 
Board  of  Trade.  I prefer  the  Board  of  Trade  myself 
because  they  have  more  experience  in  railway  maiw 
Though  I am  a Home  Rule  member  of  Parliament 
I am  not  at  all  a Home  Ruler  in  the  sense  of  merely 
getting  Railway  and  Gas  and  Water  Bills  dealt  with 
in  Ireland  under  any  machinery  now  available  there 
Until  we  can  get  a body  constituted  in  a compare- 
tively,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  similar  manner  I 
prefer  the  Select  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Park 
ment,  because  there  is  a feeling  of  perfect  confidence 
in  them.  The  very  highest  tone  has  grown  up  about 
them,  and  suitors  and  promoters  have  confidence  in 
the  result.  I cannot  conceive  any  machinery  equal  to 
those  Committees  of  the  present  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons,  unless  similar  committees  of  an 
Irish  Parliament. 


8536.  Do  you  prefer  an  inquiry  before  a Select  Com- 
mittee ? — Quite  so. 

8537.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  propose  a Provisional  Order 
to  be  confirmed  by  Parliament  1— Yes. 

8538.  Your  view  is  that  it  would  not  be  so  often 
re-opened  in  Parliament  ?— Not  so  often. 

8539.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  re-opened,  you  prefer  it 
going  before  a Select  Committee  ? — I prefer  it  going 
before  a Select  Committee. 


8540.  You  think  the  best  organization  at  present 
to  go  before  for  the  Provisional  Order  would  be  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — I think  so,  and  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870.  In  fact,  that 
Act  might  almost  be  applied  to  Ireland  with  very 
little  change.  1 have  promoted  tramways  myself 
in  England  under  that  Act,  and  so  have  experience 
of  it. 

8541.  The  Chairman. — Now,  will  you  take  the  last 
question? — The  history  of  the  West  Clare  Kailway 
case,  which  I propose  to  give  you  separately,  will  give 
you  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  present  finan- 
cial system,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  drafted  upon 
very  sound  principles,  and  which  I believe  afforded  a 
very  perfect  security,  although  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  get  the  security  taken  up.  I drafted  a 
Bill  some  two  years  ago,  or  had  a Bill  drafted,  with 
suggestions  for  improving  the  security,  and  I have 
sent  a copy  of  it  to  your  secretary.  I made  a few 
suggestions  in  that  which  I thought  would  improve 
the  character  of  the  security  and  facilitate  the  placing 
of  the  capital. 

8542.  Was  this  Bill  considered  by  the  House!— 
Bo ; it  was  never  before  the  House.  I merely  had 
it  drafted.  The  best  way  of  all  in  which  the  security 
of  the  State  could  be  utilised — because  in  this  case 
there  would  be  no  charges,  financial  or  otherwise— 
would  be  to  let  the  State,  through  the  Board  of 
Works,  lend  on  those  guaranteed  shares,  or  you 
might  call  them  guaranteed  debentures,  the  same 
as  they  make  local  loans,  with  the  county  guaran- 
teeing repayment  of  the  interest  and  principal.  If 
they  would  lend  upon  the  terms  of  their  lending 
for  other  public  works  of  the  kind,  of  course  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  with  a reasonable  time  for 
repayment,  need  not  be  more  than  four  per  cent.  ; or, 
even  if  it  was  four-  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  the  Treasury 
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continue  to  contribute  tlieir  quota,  as  they  pro- 
P to  do  under  the  present  Act,  then^the^  capital 


^ Id  be  kept  down  to  the  smallest  amount,  because 
£ would  be  nothing  for  any  charges^except  con- 
struction and  necessary  < ' 


f tbe  State  would  be  worked  to  the  best  advantage. 

° 8513  Mr.  Barry. — Everything  would  be  made  for 
shi-Yes.  Failing  that,  I have  suggested  two  c 


expenditure,  and  the  credit 


tee  points.  One  was  that  the  guaranteed  interest 
liould  be  paid  out  of  the  balances  which  the  counties 
always  have  with  their  treasurers.  At  the  present 
time  you  have  to  present  for  the  interest,  at  one 
Assizes  and  you  do  not  get  paid  till  the  next  Assizes. 
That  takes  from  the  value  of  the  security,  because  the 
interest  is  deferred  practically  for  twelve  months. 
'We  make  up  our  accounts  on  the  1st  of  November, 
and  in  order  to  bring  in  the  Summer  Assizes  the 
dates  are  unequal.  . They  are  four  months  asunder 
and  eight  months  asunder,  but  we  make  up  our 
accounts  on  the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  November. 
The  accounts  made  up  to  the  1st  of  November  we 
present  at  the  Assizes  in  March,  and  that  interest  is 
not  paid  till  the  following  July,  so  that  it  is  nine 
months  in  arrear.  Then  the  accounts  made  up  to 
the  1st  of  May  are  presented  at  the  Assizes  in  July, 
and  not  paid  till  the  following  March,  so  that  that 
is  nearly  ten  months  in  arrear  again.  I think  that 
the  value  of  the  security  is  a good  deal  enhanced  by 
the  Treasury  contribution. 

S544.  The  Chairman— Two  per  cent.? — Yes ; 
and  when  the  lines  are  opened  for  traffic  the  security 
becomes  greatly  increased  on  account  of  that ; but  it 
would  be  a reasonable  relief,  I think,  to  the  county, 
and  would  add  something  to  the  value  of  the  security, 
if  the  Treasury  would  contribute  during  the  construc- 
tion for  a certain  limited  time.  Say  that  construction 
were  limited  to  two  years,  and  the  Treasury  would  for 
a period  not  exceeding  two  years  pay  their  quota  of 
| the  deficiency  of  interest. 

8545.  Have  you  considered  any  other  system,  such 
is  the  State  increasing  the  guarantee  from  two  per 
:ent.,  so  that  the  money  could  be  raised  ? — • 
That,  of  course,  would  be  another  way  in  which  the 
money  could  be  raised.  If  the  State  would  give  a 
[direct  guarantee,  say  for  three  and  a quarter  per  cent., 
[the  money  could  be  raised. 

8546.  What  security  would  you  give  the  Govern- 
ment 1—  Let  the  county  then  refund  two  per  cent,  out 
| of  it. 

8547.  Then  the  Government  would  require  some 
security  for  the  amount  guaranteed? — I am  going 
' > the  assumption  they  are  making  a present  which 

equal  to  two  per  cent. 

8548.  Mr.  Barry. — But  they  do  not  do  that — they 
ceme  under  a contingent  guarantee  to  the  extent  of 
1 per  cent? — Quite  so. 


8549.  The  Chairman. — Does  their  guarantee  come 
in  before  the  three  per  cent,  of  the  county  ? — It  comes 
in  after.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not 
pay  directly  to  the  county  when  the  deficiency  is 
ascertained ; in  fact  the  Treasury  proposed  to  do 
so,  but  they  found  they  had  no  power  under  the  Act 
to  do  that  without  waiting  for  the  county  to  pay 
the  whole  interest  in  the  first  instance.  Then  when 
the  deficiency  is  ascertained  they  might  put  the 
Grand  Jury  in  funds  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
Treasury  portion,  and  I think  the  Treasury  ought 
to  contribute  during  a portion  of  the  period 
of  construction  of  the  works.  I will  show  you 
how  it  presses  hardly.  In  the  case  of  the  West 
Clare  Railway,  when  the  works  are  nearly  finished, 
and  before  they  are  quite  opened,  we  shall  make  up 
our  accounts  to  the  30th  of  April,  and  shall  have 
nearly  all  the  capital  to  charge  against  the  county. 
The  line  has  not  been  opened  for  any  part  of  the  half 
year,  and  the  Treasury  are  not  liable  for  anything, 
but  the  county  will  have  to  pay  double  this  half  year 
what  they  will  have  ever  to  pay  again.  They  started 
with  the  assumption  when  giving  the  guarantee  that 
they  would  be  relieved  to  the  extent  of  half,  as  they 
will  be  after  the  liue  is  opened,  and  then  they  counted 
what  the  maximum  charge  would  be,  but  for  once  it 
will  be  in  excess  of  the  maximum  they  estimated  by 
a good  deal. 

8550.  Mr.  Barry. — The  counties  pay  during  con- 
struction and  the  Government  do  not? — Yes,  the 
Government  do  not. 

8551.  The  Chairman. — The  counties  pay,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  full  guarantee  of  five  per  cent.  ? — 
Even  after  the  line  is  opened  the  county  has  to  pay 
the  full  interest  before  they  are  entitled  to  get  any  relief 
back.  If  the  Treasury  would  hand  over  their  portion 
of  the  money,  when  the  amount  is  ascertained,  in 
place  of  waiting  for  the  county  to  levy  it,  it  would  be 
better.  Of  course,  after  the  first  half  year  it  does  not 
become  much  of  a hardship,  because  they  have  the 
Treasury  repayment  in  hand  for  the  future.  I have 
now  finished  my  statement  as  far  as  the  printed 
questions  are  concerned.  I intended  to  have  given 
you  some  few  particulars  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  working  out  of  schemes  actually 
under  the  Act,  and  to  have  given  you  some  details 
of  the  West  Clare  Railway,  and  I will  come  again 
for  that  purpose,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

8552.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  you  able,  even  where  the 
counties  are  giving  five  per  cent.,  to  raise  the  money 
— that  is  to  get  £100  for  your  £100  share,  or  is  there 
some  considerable  percentage  off  that  ? — Why  I prin- 
cipally want  to  deal  with  the  West  Clare  Railway  as 
an  illustration  is,  to  show  the  difficulty  of  placing 
this  capital. 


FIFTIETH  DAY— TUESDAY,  MAY  3rd,  1887. 

32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; James  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pirn,  Esq. 


Mr.  William  Martin  Murphy,  m.p.,  called  in  and  further  examined. 


8553.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  were  going  to 
give  us  your  views  upon  the  last  question  in  the  list, 
namely,  the  financial  question  ? — Yes.  I proposed,  as 
probably  one  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  doing  it, 
to  give  you  some  account  of  my  financial  difficulties  in 
working  it  out  in  connexion  with  the  West  Clare 


Railway  ; but  before  going  into  that  I would  ask  you 
to  let  me  make  a remark  or  two  with  reference  to  the 
extension  of  railway  traffic  generally  in  Ireland.  Yes- 
terday, you  remarked  upon  the  small  development  of 
railway  passenger  traffic  between  1873  and  the  present 
time.  You  referred  specially  to  the  passenger  traffic. 


J lay  2,  1887. 

Mr.  William 
Martin 
Murphy,  M.p. 


May  8,  1887. 


Mr.  William 
Martin 
Murphy,  m.  p. 
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May  3, 1887.  8554.  I did  not  go  through  the  returns  with  you, 

— — ; as  you  said  you  had  not  considered  the  question  ? — I 

Martin'  """  Lave  looked  up  the  question  of  the  population,  and  in 
Murphy,  m.p.  1871,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  5,412,000  ; and 
in  1885  it  was  4,901,000,  so  that  there  had  been  a 
decrease  of  51 1,000  in  the  population  of  Ireland  in  that 
14  years. 

8555.  How  did  you  get  at  the  population  of 
1885  1 — That  is  the  estimated  population  which  I got 
from  Thom’s  Almanac.  Every  year  there  is  an 
estimate  of  the  population. 

8556.  Mr.  Pirn. — The  Registrar-General  gives  an 
estimate  every  year,  and  I believe  it  is  very  ac- 
curate!— Yes.  It  is  made  up  from  the  births  and 
deaths  and  the  emigration  iigures.  That  is  the  latest 
statement  that  is  published  in  Thom’s  Almanac.  It 
gives  the  population  in  1861,  1871,  and  1881,  and 
then  from  1881  there  is  the  population  for  1882,  1SS3, 
1884,  and  1885,  so  that  that  would  be  the  same  num- 
ber of  years  you  mentioned  yesterday  in  comparing 
1873  to  1887,  1871  to  1885. 

8557.  The  Chairman. — 1873  to  1885  was  the 
period  I referred  to  ? — There  is  in  found  number’s  a 
decrease  in  the  population  of  half  a million,  and  that 
is  not  owing  to  the  increase  of  deaths  over  births,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  owing  to  emigration.  That  half 
a million  would  represent  half  a million  people  of 
middle  age,  and  consequently,  would  represent  a very 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  travelling  public  than 
its  proportion  to  the  gross  population  of  the  country, 
so  that  I think  that  alone  would  account  for  it. 

8558.  Does  it  account  for  so  large  a falling  off? — 
It  is  not  a falling  off,  but  the  absence  of  an  increase. 
If  you  take  into  consideration  that  of  that  half 
million  people  the  great  bulk  are  men  and  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  or  20  and  40,  and  that  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country  there  must  be  quite  half 
either  very  old  or  very  young  people,  who  do  not 
travel  at  all.  I think  you  will  find  it  is  nearly  a 
fifth  of  the  travelling  population— 20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  travelling  population  of  the  country. 

8559.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  whereabouts  in 
Ireland  the  diminution  has  chiefly  occurred 2- — It  would 
be  possible  to  find  out,  but  I did  not  go  into  that.  Then 
on  the  question  of  the  great  number  of  railway  com- 
panies in  the  country,  and  the  cost  of  the  management 
of  them,  it  occurx-ed  to  me  as  an  illustration  to  men- 
tion the  case  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  of  which  I am 
a director.  It  is  only  70  miles  long  altogether,  and 
there  were  five  different  companies  in  that  70  miles. 
They  wero  all  worked  by  one  company,  but  there 
were  directors  and  secretaries  of  the  other  four  or  five 
companies.  It  was  a very  anomalous  state  of  affairs,  but 
still  a trifle  as  far  as  the  cost  of  management  was 
concerned. 

8560.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  emigration  from  Ire- 
land almost  entirely  from  the  lower  classes  ? — Certainly. 

8561.  That  means  third  class  passengers  ’? — Yes. 

8562.  But  the  third  class  passenger  traffic  has  in- 
creased fairly  in  numbers  ? — Y es. 

8563.  Is  not  the  diminution  of  the  travelling  in  the 
first  and  second  class? — Yes. 

8564.  And  they  are  not  the  people  who  emigrate  ? — 
That  would  be  accounted  for  to  soma  extent  by  the 
fact  that  people  who  used  to  travel  second  class  travel 
third  class,  because  they  find  better  accommodation 
and  greater  convenience.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
since  you  could  only  get  from  Cork  to  Dublin  by  one 
train  in  the  day  third  class,  leaving  Cork  or  Dublin  as 
the  case  might  be  at  six  in  the  morning.. 

8565.  How  long  ago  1 — Within  20  years,  I think. 

8566.  The  figures  that  I suggested  to  you  are  within 
the  last  12  years — from  1873  to  1885? — It  is  only 
within  the  last  2 years  that  you  could  get  by  a 
quick  train  third  class  from  Cork  to  Dublin;  before 
that  a third-class  passenger  took  7i  hours  to  go  165 
miles.  Then  with  regard  to  this  West  Clare  Rail- 
way, it  was  a scheme  that  was  a long  time  before 
the  local  public,  and  I procured  an  Act  of  Parlia- 


ment for  the  same  scheme  upon  a previous  occu- 
but  owing  to  circumstances  which  E need  not  dw#n 
on,  the  thing  fell  through,  and  I had  to  get  an  Act  t 
abandon  it,  and  when  I got  the  Abandonment  Act  ! 
was  all  I had  for  an  expenditure  of  £5,000.  qv. '{ 
promoted  it  immediately  under  the  Tramways  Act 
and  decided  to  carry  the  general  works  out  unn  ' 
the  same  lines  that  were  contemplated  by  \|, 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  these  were  for  a r,i] 
way  practically  of  the  ordinary  class  from  betfin 
ning  to  end,  which  would  be  laid  down 
upon  land  purchased  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway 
and  connecting  with  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
system  at  Ennis,  and  which  should  be  either  a narrow 
or  broad  gauge  railway,  according  to  circumstances 
which  would  depend  on  whether  we  could  arrange  for 
working  agreements  with  the  existing  companies 
We  got  the  Order  in  Council  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  companies  which 
was  promoted,  and  one  of  the  first  successful  in  «et 
' ting  its  Order.  At  that  time  T had  the  strong  belief 
which  I have  still,  that  four  per  cent,  was  the  maxi- 
mum sum  that  any  district  ought  to  guarantee  for 
capital  for  this  purpose  ; because,  the  security  being 
the  whole  rates  of  the  county,  that  appeared  to  me  to 
be  ample  for  raising  the  money  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  those  undertakings,  particularly 
with  the  relief  of  half  of  the  guarantee  from  the 
Treasury.  However,  I found  that  it  was  only  an 
opinion  of  mine,  that  I was  not  able,  unfortunately  I 
to  verify  by  the  results,  because  when  we  issued  our 
prospectus,  although  we  advertised  very  extensively 
we  only  got  £25,000  capital  subscribed  by  the 
public. 

8567.  What  was  the  total  capital  ?— £163,500. 
The  whole  of  the  capital  was  guaranteed.  It  was 
guaranteed  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  shares,  with- 
out any  kind  of  restriction  whatever. 

8568.  When  was  it? — The  Order  was  passed  in 
August,  1884.  I commenced  the  promotion  of  it 
almost  immediately  after  the  Tramways  Act  was 
passed  in  1883 — in  the  winter  of  1883— and  the 
Order  was  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  August,  1884. 
In  the  autumn  or  early  winter  of  that  year  we  issued 
our  prospectus,  and  we  commenced  the  works  in  the  | 
February  of  the  following  year,  1885. 

8569.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  you  begin  your  works  with 
only  £25,000  subscribed  ? —Subsequently,  from  other 
sources,  I got  £5,000  more  subscribed.  There  was 
£20,000  provided  for  rolling  stock,  which  I was  able 
to  get  placed  on  payment  in  share  capital,  so  that  that 
was  practically  £50,000.  We  commenced  the  works 
with  that  much  money.  Of  course  I need  not  say 
that  when  I commenced  the  works  with  £50,000  1 
was  very  sanguine  that  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
thing  got  better  understood,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  placing  those  shares ; and  another  reason  why  I 
the  company  decided  to  commence  the  works  was 
that  at  that  time  there  was  a company  formed 
in  London  called  the  Guaranteed  Capital  Coinpdny, 
Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  Irish 
tramways  securities,  and  their  idea  was  to  take  up 
the  shares  of  any  of  these  undertakings  offered  to 
them. 

8570.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  the  company  with 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  connected? — The  same 
company.  Their  idea  was  to  take  those  shares  up  and 
hold  them,  and  issue  debentures  of  their  own  com- 
pany, with  a guarantee  of  their  own  subscribed 
capital  behind  the  guarantee  of  the  districts. 

8571.  In  your  experience  of  raising  capital,  what 
class  of  people  do  you  get  as  subscribers  usually  • 
Do  you  get  subscribers  from  Ireland  or  from  London  - 
— Do  you  speak  with  regard  to  this  particular  under- 
taking, or  generally  ? 

8572.  Generally  ? — I find  the  subscribers  who  come 
in  upon  a public  advertisement  are  from  all  sorts  o 
places.  There  is  hardly  any  rule  to  be  observed  m 
connexion  with  tramway'  and  railway  schemes  of  tin* 
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, . j in  this  case  of  the  West  Clare  Company  we 
nt  subscribers  from  the  south  of  England,  from  Scot- 
’ d and  from  different  parts  of  Ireland — I should 
thhik  half  in  Ireland  and  half  out  of  Ireland ; but  in 
dealing  with  street  tramways,  on  which  I have  a good 
deal  of  experience,  I have  got  capital  in  the  same  way 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  with  quite  haphazard 
results.  You  can  hardly  ever  tell  how  or  why  any 
particular  people  are  induced  to  invest  when  they  see  a 

PggTg^jIr.  Mernethy. — What  part  of  the  £160,000 
was  expended  on  works,  exclusive  of  the  rolling  stock  ? 

^£20  000  was  for  rolling  stock,  and  the  balance  for 

works,’  and  land,  and  engineering  and  legal  ex- 

nses.  j was  going  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  company  determined  to  commence  their 
works  on  that  amount  of  capital  subscribed  was  that 
this  company,  which  you  seem  to  have  heard  some- 
thing about,  and  with  which  Sir  J ohn  Lubbock  was 
connected,  was  started  here  by  men  of  very  first-class 
position,  capable  of  dealing  with  any  amount  of  money 
that  was  offered  to  them,  and  they  had  made  us  offers 
to  take  up  this  capital,  but  upon  terms  which  we 
thought  were  onerous — that  is  to  say,  they  would  only 
we  eighty  per  cent,  for  the  capital. 

° 8574.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  that  on  a four  per  cent, 
guarantee  ?— Yes,  and  they  would  only  give  eighty  per 
cent,  for  the  capital.  What  I felt  about  it  personally 
was  that  if  I was  forced  to  take  a portion  of  the  capital 
on  those  terms  we  could  complete  our  works  with 
it.  That  was  the  idea  with  which  1 started.  We  went 
on  for  some  time,  and  found  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
money  to  carry  the  works  on,  and  then  about  that 
time  I entered  into  negotiations  with  this  company, 
and  they  practically  agreed  to  give  me  as  much  as 
would  have  suited  me  to  have  gone  on  with  the 
works  for  some  time  further — when  they  suddenly 
decided  to  close  their  books  altogether,  and  not  do  any 
more  business,  and  then  there  was  practically  no 
market  at  all. 

8575.  Mr.  Pim. — What  was  the  date  of  that  1 — 
About  the  month  of  December,  1885.  They  deter- 
mined to  cease  to  do  any  more  business  in  connexion 
with  these  Irish  tramway  schemes. 

S576.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  have  stated 
that  you  are  a civil  engineer  1 — Yes. 

8577.  In  the  works  that  you  have  been  connected 
with,  have  you  been  selected  by  the  people  in  the 
district  who  formed  themselves  into  a company  and 
did  their  best  to  raise  the  Capital  and  form  a Board 
of  Directors,  or  have  you  promoted  the  thing  your- 
self?—I have  not  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of  civil 
engineer  in  connexion  with  these  things.  My  business 
is  that  of  a contractor,  and  I promote  those  things 
myself. 

8578.  Most  of  these  things  you  are  speaking  of 
are  your  own  promotion? — Certainly.  I should  ex- 
plain that  in  this  particular  case  of  the  West  Clare 
Company  I had  gone  in  with  local  people  as  a pro- 
moter of  the  original  project,  and  there  was  a good  deal 
ot  dissatisfaction  at  the  thing  falling  through.  The 
local  people  thought  that  I was  not  responsible  for 
it,  and  when  it  came  to  be  promoted  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act,  they  practically  placed  the  thing  in  my 
hands  to  carry  out  for  them.  Having  been  the  subjeot 
of  discussion,  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  being 

j obtained,  and  the  estimates  being  so  well  known, 
j the  county  surveyor  being  then  one  of  the  engineers, 

| and  knowing  all  about  the  cost  of  the  line,  they  put 
the  thing  into  my  hands  as  a promoting  contractor, 
and  it  was  in  that  capacity  I had  to  deal  with  it.  But 
I was  proceeding  to  say  that  at  this  stage  I found 
that  the  capital  was  not  available  upon  any  terms, 
and  then  I applied  to  the  Treasury  for  a loan.  We 
had  very  long  negotiations  with  the  Treasury,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  the  West  Clare  Railway  became 
; rather  a bete  now.  with  them.  However,  after  a 
I onS  ^terval  Mr.  Jackson,  the  present  Financial 


Secretary,  who  was  then  also  Financial  Secretary, 
took  a very  sympathetic  view  of  our  case,  and  agreed 
that  the  Treasury  should  lend  us  one-third  of  the 
capital  of  the  company  on  the  security  of  the 
guaranteed  shares,  and  with  that  aid,  and  drawing 
very  largely  on  my  own  resources,  we  have  just  been 
able  to  complete  it.  That  is  the  financial  history  of 
that  transaction.  I do  not  know  why  it  should  be 
so  difficult  to  place  the  shares,  but  I am  satisfied 
— of  course  my  stake  in  the  thing  is  very  large — that 
eventually  I shall  be  able  to  get  ft  put  on  a good 
marketable  basis,  because  the  shares  are  intrinsically 
perfectly  sound  and  secure  property,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  get  their  value  ; but  some- 
how or  other  the  prejudices  have  been  so  great  against 
them  up  to  the  present  time,  that  really  up  to  this 
there  has  been  no  safety  in  getting  capital  placed. 

8579.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  the  Treasury  claim  come 
in  priority  over  other  claims? — No;  it  is  pari  passu, 
with  other  claims,  all  being  equally  guaranteed.  They 
simply  become  lenders  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  capital. 

8580.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  they  actually  taken  the 
shares? — They  have  taken  a transfer  of  the  shares. 
There  was  a long  legal  argument  as  to  whether  they 
had  a right  to  take  a transfer  of  shares,  and  they 
got  a short  Act  of  Parliament  to  sanction  it  last 
year. 

8581.  What  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the  line? 
— £163,500.  I have  to  carry  it  out  for  that. 

8582.  The  Chairman — You  say  it  is  completed? 
— I expect  to  have  it  inspected  ten  days  from  this, 
and  open  before  the  1st  of  June. 

8583.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  value  of  the  rolling 
stock  on  the  line? — £20,000.  We  have  four  loco- 
motives and  about  seventy  or  eighty  vehicles,  altogether 
in  the  shape  of  carriages  and  waggons  of  various 
kinds. 

8584.  What  did  the  locomotives  cost  ? — I had  to 
pay  more  than  the  cash  value  for  them,  because  I got 
the  price  of  them  taken  in  shares  ; but  they  stand  the 
company,  represented  by  shares,  at  about  £1,600 
each. 

8585.  What  would  be  about  the  cash  value? — I 
should  think  within  £100  of  that. 

8586.  About  £1,500  each? — Yes;  they  are  very 
powerful  locomotives.  There  are  two  of  them  13-inch 
cylinders,  and  two  14-inch  cylinders. 

8587.  The  Chairman. — Who  are  the  builders? — 
They  were  built  by  Mr.  Bagnall  of  the  Atlas  Works, 
Stafford.  Their  speciality  is  building  small  railway 
engines.  They  made  the  engines  for  that  little  Suakirn 
and  Berber  Tramway,  or  one  of  those  lines  that  was 
sent  out  there. 

8588.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  the  outside 
width  of  the  engines  is  ? — I could  not  tell  you  posi- 
tively, but  I should  think  they  would  be  7 feet  6 
inches.  ■ 

8589.  Mr.  Pim. — It  is  a narrow  gauge  line  ? — Yes ; 
but  the  works  are  all,  practically,  except  the  cuttings 
and  embankments,  such  as  that  they  would  be  suitable 
to  the  broad  gauge. 

8590.  The  Chairman. — You  mean  it  is  a 3-feet  gauge 

line  ? — Yes.  They  would  be  suitable  for  a standard 

gauge  railway,  except  the  embankments  and  the  cut- 
tings, which  would  want  to  be  widened,  and  it  was 
a great  mistake  in  this  case  not  to  have  made  it 
a standard  gauge  railway  all  the  way. 

8591.  Have  you  known  of  recent  years  the  public 
respond  well  to  appeals  for  capital  for  tramways  or 
light  railways  in  Ireland? — For  tramways,  yes.  I 
have  had  the  capital  subscribed  most  readily  for  street 
tramways  myself.  I have  promoted,  and  carried  out, 
and  raised  the  capital  for  more  than  half  the  street 
tramways  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  capital. 

8592.  Is  that  an  exceptional  case  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  or  does  your  answer  apply  to  Ireland  generally, 

R 


ilay  2. 1887. 

.Mr.  Wiiliiun 
Mania 
Murphy,  u.P. 
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Kay  3. 1BB7.  leaving  out  such  places  as  Dublin  and  Belfast  ? — In  carry  heavier  locomotives,  would  have  made  so  \ 
Belfast  I also  earned  out  Tramways  in  the  same  way.  restrictions  as  that  at  all. 

Mart'n'Uiam  8593.  That  is  a large,  populous,  and  wealthy  town,  8598.  Mr.  Barry. — When  you  said  you  thought  ‘i 

Mnrphy,  m.p.  but  in  Ireland  generally  do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  would  have  cost  £10,000  more  to  have  made  it  tp 
getting  capital? — You  could  not  get  capital  on  the  wider  gauge,  you  meant  to  have  made  it  the  wirf  6 
security  of  the  undertaking  for  any  kind  of  railway  or  gauge  and  strong  enough  for  the  ordinary  locomotiv 
tramway  in  Ireland  outside  of  those  street  tramways  — It  is  strong  enough  at  the  present  for  the  ordinai-v 
in  Dublin  and  Belfast ; but  what  I hoped  was,  not  locomotives  to  run  over  it. 
upon  the  security  of  the  undertaking,  but  upon  the  8599.  The  bridges  are  strong  enough? — Thebridp 
security  of  the  rates,  that  there  would  be,  and  there  are  strong  enough.  ™ 

ought  to  be,  no  difficulty  in  getting  capital,  because  8600.  The  Cliairma/n. — And  yet  you  are  restricted 
we  have  been  paid  by  the  Grand  Jury  with  the  ut-  to  eight  tons  on  an  axle? — Yes. 
most  regularity.  The  shareholders  have  got  their  4 8601.  Mr.  Pirn. — -Would  you  have  put  in  heavier 

per  cent,  every  half  year  as  regularly  as  they  would  rails  than  you  have  put  in? — We  probably  should 
have  got  it  out  of  the  Funds,  and  we  have  got  it  repaid  have  put  10-lb.  heavier  rails,  but  even  50-lb.  rails  would 
by  the  county  equally  regularly.  Besides  the  counties  carry,  perhaps  not  the  heaviest  locomotive,  but  would 
have  practically  no  funded  debt  and  could  not  become  carry  a 40-ton  locomotive. 

insolvent.  The  whole  county  of  Clare  owes  only  8602.  Then  you  would  have  put  in  60-lb.  rails?—] 
£30,000,  of  which  £16,000  is  for  waterworks  at  Ennis,  should  have  put  in  60-lb.  rails. 

8594.  And  the  2 per  cent,  by  the  Government  ? — 8603.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  the 

That  has  not  come  in  yet,  because  the  line  is  not  weight  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  passenger  loco. 

opened  for  traffic.  motive  is  ? — I think  their  biggest  locomotive  would  be 

8595.  Mr.  Pim. — You  say  it  was  a great  mistake  50  tons,  but  that  would  be  the  locomotive  and  tender 
not  making  it  a broad  gauge  line ; how  much  more  and  that  would  be  divided  over  ten  wheels — five  axles' 
would  it  have  cost  you  to  have  made  it  a broad  gauge  The  locomotive  itself  would  be  about  40  tons  on  three 
line? — It  would  have  probably  made  £10,000  differ-  axles. 

ence,  but  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  have  made  8604.  Mr.  Barry. — The  question  is  how  the  weight 
it  a broad  gauge,  but  we  were  not  able  to  do  so,  was  is  sub-divided  amongst  the  wheels  ? — Yes.  0 

this — if  we  could  have  applied  the  cost  of  the  rolling  8605.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  your  getting  an 
stock,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  a neighbouring  engine  with  eight  tons  on  an  axle  ? — No ; none  what 
company  to  work  our  line,  we  could  have  carried  out  ever. 

the  works  of  a broad  gauge  railway  for  much  less  than  8606.  Mr.  Pim. — Roughly  speaking  do  you  consider 
the  cost  of  the  rolling  stock  that  we  have  had  the  cost  of  the  rolling  stock  would  cover  the  extra 
to  provide.  But  this  was  a condition  imposed  by  cost  of  making  the  broad  gauge  instead  of  the  narrow  ? 
Lord  Inchiquin,  or  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Inehi-  — I am  quite  sure  the  cost  of  what  1 might  call  ample 
quin,  who  was  the  chairman  of  this  West  Clare  rolling  stock  to  work  a line  for  a continuance  and 
Railway  Company  when  it  was  constituted  under  an  without  any  hitch  or  difficulty,  ought  to  make  it  broad 
Act  of  Parliament,  which,  as  I have  mentioned  at  the  gauge.  In  this  case  we  should  have  effected  a saving 
beginning  of  my  observations,  I had  to  get  an  Act  to  of  quite  £5,000,  or  rather  more — perhaps  £6,000  or 
abandon.  He  was  chairman  for  three  years,  and  was  £7,000 — by  reason  of  this.  We  run  for  miles 
not  able  to  get  anything  done  towards  getting  it  car-  along  the  Athenry  and  Ennis  line  into  the  station  at 
ried  out,  and  was  not  very  popular  about  it  in  conse-  Ennis,  and  we  could  have  saved  the  construction  of 
quence  ; but  at  all  events  he  turned  up  before  the  that  miles  of  line,  in  which  there  is  a pretty  heavy 
Grand  Jury  and  gave  certain  advice  to  the  Grand  bridge,  and  also,  have  saved  the  station  works  at  Ennis, 
Jurors  how  to  protect  their  interests,  and  one  of  the  because  we  could  have  used  the  station  of  the  Water- 
tilings  they  accepted  on  his  suggestion  was  that  ford  and  Limerick  Company. 

£20,000  of  the  capita!  should  be  appropriated  to  roll-  8607.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  formed  any  estimate  ! 
ing  stock,  so  that  that  was  a condition  of  our  present-  of  the  amount  of  traffic  on  the  line  ? — I have  notgone 
ment  from  the  Grand  J ury  and  our  Act  of  Parliament,  myself  into  the  question  of  traffic  there,  but  the  esti-  ' 
and  we  could  not  apply  that  money  to  anything  else  mates  of  traffic  were  made  by  the  original  promoters 
Consequently  although  at  the  time  the  Act  was  ob-  of  it. 

tained  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  an  agreement  8608.  Do  you  at  all  recollect  the  number  of  tons? 
to  work  the  line,  subsequently  it  could  be  done.  I — No  ; I could  not  give  you  any  figures  at  all. 
could  have  got  the  working  agreement  with  the  Water-  8609.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  expense  of 

ford  and  Limerick  Company  since  if  I had  been  free  transhipping  the  number  of  tons  that  has  been  esti- 
to  make  the  line  of  the  proper  gauge.  mated  as  the  probable  traffic  from  one  gauge  to 

8596.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  there  would  have  the  other? — Of  course  we  considered  the  transhipping; 
been  a saving  in  the  number  of  vehicles  required  to  but  as  to  the  gross  cost  of  transhipping  the  traffic  of  that 
work  the  line  supposing  it  had  been  a broad  gauge  ? — particular  line  I have  not  considered  it.  1 have  con- 
I think  so  decidedly.  We  are  obliged,  for  instance,  sidered  the  cost  per  ton. 

as  a matter  of  prudence,  to  have  four  locomotives.  8610.  Wliat  do  you  think  it  would  be  per  ton?— I 
The  Waterford  and  Limerick  would  have  worked  it  should  think  it  would  be  6 d.  per  ton.  Then,  of 
practically  with  one,  or  at  the  outside  two,  and  of  course,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  a narrow  gauge  line  is 
course  with  their  ordmai-y  reserve  of  locomotives,  if  this,  that  you  would  lose  some  of  the  traffic  you  would 
an  accident  happened  to  one,  they  would  have  liacl  otherwise  get,  namely,  the  cattle  traffic,  because  unless 
another  one  to  rim  out.  Similarly  with  regard  to  for  a long  distance  I expect  we  shall  not  get  it. 
all  the  other  rolling  stock,  we  have  been  obliged  to  8611.  That  will  not  bear  transhipping? — If  it 
have  .an  additional  quantity  of  it.  only  a short  distance,  people  would  prefer  to  drive 

8597.  Mr.  Pim. — Would  the  Waterford  and  Lime-  their  cattle  rather  than  tranship  them. 

rick  locomotives  be  light  enough  to  conform  to  the  8612.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  it  cattle-grazing  country 
requirements  of  the  Act  of  not  having  more  than  eight  along  your  line? — There  are  some  portions  north  of 
tons  on  a pair  of  wheels  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  the  line  which  are  very  good  grazing  ground,  and; 
f would.  At  all  events  a little  additional  strength  in  there  would  be  some  traffic  on  it  from  Ennis- 

tlie  rafls  is  all  that  would  have  been  required  to  cany  timon.  Then  again,  if  there  is  a large  fair  on  the 

any  of  their  locomotives,  and,  notwithstanding  the  line  anywhere,  of  course  you  have  to  keep  a maximum 

provisions  of  the  Light  Railways  Act,  I do  not  think  of  rolling  stock  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  meet 

tlie  Board  ot  Trade,  if  you  showed  them  that  your  the  case  of  the  fairs ; whereas  a company  having  a 

vans  and  your  Images  were  of  sufficient  strength  to  large  system  can  utilize  their  rolling  stock  for  a great 
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riety.  Qj  fau-S)  and  we  lose  the  benefit  of  that  by  8625.  Debenture  stock  at  what  rate  of  interest  ? — May  3. 1887, 
h vin"  a break  of  gauge.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  debenture  stock  is  ^ ^jjam 

861°3.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  Waterford  and  four  per  cent.,  and  it  is  at  a premium  of  £10  or  £12.  Martin1  *am 
T merick  Company  been  promoters  themselves  of  8626.  Did  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Murphy,  u.r. 
tlese  extensions ? — No.  guarantee  any  of  those  extensions  ? — They  made 

8614  Are  they  in  a flourishing  financial  position  ? those  extensions  themselves. 

—They  are  fairly  well  off.  Their  stock  at  present  is  8627.  That  is  another  matter. — I can  only ' give 
t a considerable  discount,  but  they  are  not  short  of  you  some  instances  that  I know  of.  For  instance, 

money  for  anything  they  require  to  do.  there  are  the  extensions  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  line. 

8615.  What  dividend  do  they  pay  ? — On  their  About  twenty  years  ago  our  first  extension  went  from 

ordinary  stock  they  have  been  paying  practically  no  Cork  to  Dunmanway,  about  twenty  miles.  That  was 

dividend  for  the  last  two  or  three  half  years.  made  by  London  financiers  at  a time  when  the  public 

8616.  Are  they  paying  all  their  preferences '( — Yes.  were  subscribing  to  Irish  railways.  It  stopped  there  for 

8617.  And,  of  course,  all  their  debentures  ? — Yes  ; a great  many  years,  and  we  could  not  get  any  further, 

but  none  of  the  railway  companies,  not  even  the  Then,  the  next  length  of  it,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 

Great  Southern  and  Western,  or  the  Midland,  have  miles  to  Skibbereen,  was  made  with  the  aid  of  a 

promoted  any  lines  under  this  Act.  guarantee  of  a portion  of  the  share  capital,  and  the 

1 8618.  Have  the  existing  companies  promoted  lately  debentures  were  lent  by  the  Board  of  Works — that  is 
the  last  few  years — extensions  either  of  their  own  to  say,  the  Treasury.  Then  a branch  of  that  ex- 
railways, or  of  tramways,  or  of  light  railways  ? —The  tending  to  Bantry,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  have  promoted  way.  Then,  take  the  case  of  the  Clara  and  Banagher, 

some  extensions,  but  not  under  this  Act.  They  have  which  I carried  out  myself.  That  was  made  by  a 

promoted  and  built  lately  an  extension  down  to  Bal-  guarantee  under  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act  of  1880, 

tinriass  in  the  county  Wicklow,  and  from  Baltinglass  by  the  baronies,  on  which  the  Treasury  lent  money. 

on°toa  place  called  Tullow,  in  the  county  Carlow  ; on  There  was  another  line  I had  to  do  with,  which  was 

the  latter  they  had  a small  guarantee.  built  also  under  a Treasury  guarantee — an  extension 

8619.  I observed  that  in  that  return  which  I from  Wexford  to  Rosslare. 
referred  to  yesterday,  in  the  twelve  years  there  has  8628.  It  appeal's  from  that  reply  that  these  exten- 
been  an  extension  of  about  460  miles  of  railway  sions  have  either  had  the  Treasury  guarantee,  or  a 
throu°'hout  Ireland  ? — Yes ; most  of  these  lines  have  guarantee  from  the  baronies  ? — All  that  I am  ac- 

been  promoted  by  individual  promoters,  and  then  quainted  with — loans  from  the  Treasury  on  the  deben- 

taken  up  by  companies  afterwards,  but  latterly — ture  stock,  or  baronial  guarantee,  or  both.  Then  there 
about  five  or  six  years  ago — the  plan  of  promoting  *was  a long  stretch  of  line  made  under  a great  many 
some  small  branch  lines  seemed  to  be  slightly  more  disadvantages,  with  a guarantee  from  the  county  of 

favoured  by  the  companies,  and  they  promoted  some  Waterford,  but  eventually  completed  by  the  aid  of  the 

half  dozen  lines  here  and  there;  but  previously  to  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  is  from  Lismore  down  to 

that,  for  a considerable  time  and  since  then,  the  large  Dungarvan  and  Waterford. 

companies  have  not  been  promoting  any  extensions  8629.  Was  that  made  entirely  by  the  Duke  ? — No, 
that  I am  aware  of.  the  Fermoy  and  Lismore  was  made  entirely  by  the 

| 8620.  From  your  experience,  what  percentage  do  Duke  ; but  the  extension  from  Lismore  to  Waterford 

you  suppose  of  the  460  miles  of  extensions  in  the  last  was  made  partly  under  a guarantee  from  the  county 

twelve  years  has  been  promoted  by  existing  com-  of  Waterford.  It  got  into  difficulties,  and  the  Duke 

I panies  ? — I could  not,  of  course,  give  you  anything  came  to  the  aid  of  it,  and  pulled  it  through  and  had  it 

I like  a correct  estimate  without  going  into  the  matter  finished.  Then  there  was  a large  piece  of  line,  another 

very  carefully  ; but  I should  say  not  one-fourth  of  the  of  the  principal  lengths  of  line  I am  acquainted  with 

extensious  has  been  promoted  by  the  companies,  or  in  the  county  Kerry,  called  the  Limerick  and  Keny. 

uot  more  than  one-fourth.  That  was  made  under  a county  guarantee  partly,  and 

8621.  Has  the  remainder  been  promoted  by  local  partly  I think  under  Treasury  loans.  The  Water- 

parties  ?—  By  local  companies  ford  and  Limerick  Company  also  subscribed  to  it  The 

8622.  Have  they  been  able  to  raise  capital  for  Sligo  and  Leitrim  line  I am  not  familiar  with,  but  I 
them  ?— In  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  I am  know  the  fact  that  they  got  a loan  from  the  Treasury, 
best  acquainted — in  the  south  of  Ireland — several  of  The  only  line  I am  acquainted  with  that  lias  been  carried 
those  local  lines  have  be«n  started  with  the  aid  of  out  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  Ireland- 
baronial  guarantees — they  have  got  guarantees  from  and  that  had  a guarantee  to  tome  extent — in  which 
the  baronies,  generally  five  per  cent,  for  thirty-five  there  was  some  capital  sunk  and  lost,  was  the  line 
years  on  a certain  amount  of  share  capital.  Then  called  the  Southern  Railway,  that  goes  from  Clonmel 
they  have  got  debenture  powers,  which  are  a first  to  Thurles,  which  is  being  worked  now  by  the 
charge  upon  the  undertaking,  and  in  several  instances  Waterford  and  Limerick.  There  was  a gentleman  of 
the  Treasury  have  lent  money  on  those  debentures.  the  name  of  Graham,  of  the  firm  of  J ackson  and 

8623.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  cost  of  these  Graham,  of  Oxford-street,  who  got  into  that,  and  I 
450  miles  of  railway  per  mile — would  it  be  £10,000  think  he  and  his  people  lost  a little  fortune  in  it. 

per  mile? — Without  rolling  stock  I should  think  not.  8630.  They  came  to  grief? — Yes,  and  I chink  that 
The  cash  cost  of  that  450  miles  of  railway  I do  not  line  had  a great  deal  to  say  to  their  coming  to  grief, 
suppose  would  be  more  than  £8,000  a mile,  but  the  8631.  Mr.  Pirn.—  Is  that  guaranteed  by  the 

cast  on  paper  has  been  enormously  more  than  that.  baronies  ? — There  is  a guarantee  for  that  too,  so  that  I 

8624.  That  would  be  about  three  millions.  Then,  think  practically,  since  1866  I may  say,  I am  not  ac- 
practically,  in  twelve  years  three  millions  of  money  quainted  with  any  line  in  Ireland  that  has  got  money 
have  been  spent  on  extending  railways  in  Ire-  from  the  public  on  its  own  merits. 

land.  How  . has  that  capital  been  raised — by  the  8632.  What  has  this  Sallins  and  Baltinglass  cost 
public,  or  by  guarantee  from  the  Government,  per  mile  ? — That  is  a very  expensively-constructed 
°i'  by  the  baronies,  or  by  the  companies  ? — line  ; the  distance  I think  is  24  miles,  and  the  contract 
Mostly  by  guarantees  from  the  baronies,  T think,  for  it  was  about  £120,000,  exclusive  of  rails.  I think 
but  I could  not  say  that  right  off,  because  it  depends  it  must  have  cost  £9,000  a mile,  with  everything  sup- 
on  what  are  the  particular  conditions  connected  with  plied,  and  that  was  built  for  cash, 
each  railway.  For  the  Baltinglass  and  Tullow  line,  8633.  Mr.  Barry.— Kas  there  been  any  dissatisfac- 
made  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  all  the  tion  in  Glare  with  the  amount  of  the  burdens  falling 
capital  has  been  provided  by  issuing  their  own  deben-  on  the  county  in  consequence  of  the  interest  ?— They 
ture  stock.  have  not  grumbled  there.  There  was  some  little  mis- 
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understanding  among  some  of  the  Grand  Jury  about 
whether  the  guarantee  was  payable  before  the  line  was 
opened,  and  there  was  some  objection  to  pay  at  first 
on  that  account,  but  wheu  it  came  before  the  judge 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Presentment  provided  for 
payment  of  it  from  the  time  the  shares  were  issued, 
and  they  have  not  grumbled  at  it  since. 

8634.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  much  it  amounts  to 
on  the  valuation? — I do  not  know  how  much  it 
amounts  to  at  the  present  moment,  but  the  eventual 
charge  on  the  district  will  be  something  like  6 d.  in 
the  £,  on  three  baronies,  which  are  more  benefited 
and  more  fairly  charged  than  the  rest,  and  about  2d., 
or  under  2d.,  on  the  remainder  of  the  county. 

8635.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Clare  will 
not  get  much  benefit  ? — No ; but  the  arrangement  is 
that  the  whole  county  guarantees  it  in  the  first 
instance,  and  three  of  the  baronies,  or  the  portion  of 
the  county  which  is  most  served  by  it,  contribute  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  the  rest.  I think  it 
comes  to  l^cf.  or  If  <7.  in  the  £ on  the  whole  county, 
and  about  6 d.  on  the  baronies  benefited. 

8636.  How  are  the  proportions  arrived  at? — The 
proportions  are  arrived  at  in  a more  or  less  haphazard 
way.  The  whole  capital  was  fixed  at  £170,000,  and 
they  said  the  baronies  most  concerned  should  bear  the 
same  proportion  of  taxation  as  £100,000  bears  to 
£170,000. 

8637.  That  is  the  Grand  Jury  did  that? — It  was 
the  Grand  Jury  that  fixed  it  in  that  way.  It  is  the 
same  thing  for  county  works,  for  the  whole  county 
sometimes  comes  to  the  relief  of  a particular  district. 
The  barony  is  the  unit  of  taxation  for  the  county" 
cess,  and  there  is  a separate  rate  on  each  barony. 
Then  supposing  a bridge  has  to  be  made,  which  is  of 
great  public  importance,  the  barony  most  interested 
would  pay  probably  half  the  cost,  and  the  other  half 
would  be  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  county. 
That  Is  a principle  commonly  worked  out  with  re- 
gard to  Grand  Jury  works  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  the 
same  principle  on  which  this  guarantee  was  worked 
out.  Then  with  regard  to  the  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  credit  of  the  State  and  the  county  could  be  worked 
out  to  the  best  advantage,  of  course,  the  way  in  which 
practically  everything  would  be  made  for  cash  would 
be  the  loan  by  the  Treasury  on  the  security  of  the 
baronies.  One  of  the  reasons  that  this  security  has 
been  so  difficult  to  place  was  that  the  Irish  bankers 
unfortunately  did  not  take  much  interest  in  them. 
I think  it  was  not  a very  patriotic  thing  for  them  to 
have  done  ; they  would  not  advance  money  on  them, 
saving  that  they  were  not  marketable.  But  the  fact 
of  the  banks  recognizing  them  as  a good  security  would 
have  made  them  marketable. 

8638.  The  Chairman. — What  would  you  suggest  as 
a remedy  for  all  these  difficulties  in  extending  the 
railway  system  of  Ireland  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  say.  I 
do  not  believe  in  too  much  help  from  the  State  for 
things  that  would  do  any  good  on  their  own  merits. 

8639.  And  yet  you  failed  to  get  any  capital  from 
the  public  ? — That  is  so  ; but  I do  not  think  that  is 
a state  of  things  that  is  likely  to  continue.  I have 
the  strongest  hopes  about  it  myself,  and  I have  held 
on  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  bulk  of  this  capital 
in  this  belief.  The  Treasury  have  provided  £55,000, 
the  public  have  subscribed  already  £30,000,  and  there 
is  some  £20,000  of  shares  in  the  rolling  stock.  I shall 
have  about  £60,000  more  ; and  I have  the  strongest 
hopes  of  that  class  of  security  making  such  a reputation 
finally  that  I shall  be  able  eventually  to  place  it  at  par. 

8640.  You  think  so — with  the  public  ? — Yes.  There 
has  been  no  quotation  for  any  of  those  things  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  yet,  and  as  soon  as  I get  our  line 
open  I intend  to  apply  for  a quotation  to  the  Dublin 
Stock  Exchange. 

8641.  Have  you  seen  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  have  any  increased  confidence  in  these 
undertakings  lately? — I think  there  is  a tendency 


lately.  There  was  a company  advertised  their  capita) 
in  Cork  a short  time  ago,  and  it  was  very  fairly  sub. 
scribed.  That  was  a five  per  cent,  guarantee. 

8642.  What  company  was  that? — It  is  the  Cork 

and  Coachfcrd  Tramway.  That  is  partly  a train  was 
and  partly  a railway.  * 

8643.  Mr.  Pirn. — That  is  up  the  river  ?— On  the 
upper  side  of  the  Lee.  I have  made  some  suggestions 
as  to  what  I thought  would  improve  the  security 
such  as  the  Treasury  paying  their  contribution  in 
place  of  waiting  for  the  barony  to  pay  it  first,  and 
then  refunding  that  to  the  barony ; and  again,  that 
the  County  Treasurer  should  pay  the  interest  out  of 
his  balances,  instead  of  waiting  twelve  months  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  after  it  is  due ; and  also  I 
think  that  there  should  be  power  in  trustees,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  invest  in  stocks  of  that  kind 
They  have  power  to  invest  in  certain  stocks.  In  all' 
the  Acts  providing  for  the  raising  of  municipal  stocks 
you  find  clauses  providing  that  trustees  should  have 
power  to  invest  in  them,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  invest  in  these  charges  on  the 
rates. 

8644.  The  Chairman. — You  say  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  ? — There  is  no  power  at  present. 
What  I propose  is,  that  power  should  be  given  for 
trustees  to  invest  under  certain  conditions. 

8645.  Do  bankers  and  capitalists  seem  desirous  to 
invest? — Not  at  present. 

8646.  Do  you  see  any  tendency  to  a restoration  of 
confidence  ? — I think  there  is  some  tendency  to  a 
better  feeling  about  them  than  there  was.  Then,  I 
was  going  to  make  another  suggestion,  and  I em- 
bodied it  in  that  draft  Bill  also,  which  would  improve 
the  security,  and  that  is,  that  in  place  of  winding 
them  up  under  the  Companies  Act,  the  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Companies  Clauses  Act  of  1867  as  to 
putting  a Receiver  on  the  line  should  be  applied  to 
them — that  is  to  say,  for  the  protection  of  the  rolling 
stock  and  the  keeping  of  the  line  open. 

8647.  Does  that  Act  apply  to  Ireland  1— It  ap- 
plies to  Ii-eland,  but  it  is  not  incorporated  in  the 
Tramways  Acts. 

8648.  It  applies  to  railways  ? — Yes,  but  not  to 
tramways  ; and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
apply  to  these  tramways,  and  it  ought  to  apply. 

8649.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  there  any  one  of  these  narrow 
gauge  tramways  or  light  railways  yet  working  ?- 
There  is  one  in  the  County  Cork  which  was  working, 
but  which  has  ceased  to  work. 

8650.  Which  is  that? — It  is  called  the  Scliull  and 
Skibbereen. 

8651.  Why  has  it  ceased  to  work  ?— Because  the 
engines  were  unable  to  carry  the  traffic,  and  they 
broke  down. 

8652.  The  Chairman. — Was  theraihvay  constructed 
inefficiently  ? — The  Schull  and  Skibbereen  is  said  to 
have  been  very  inefficiently  constructed. 

8653.  And  is  the  rolling  stock  inferior? — So  it  is 
said. 

8654.  Has  the  whole  thing  collayrsed? — Yes;  but 
that  was  a case  where  they  had  local  directors,  and 
they  were  all  local  people  connected  with  it. 

8655.  Was  that  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Trade ? 
--That  was  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  but 
then  the  Board  of  Trade  inspection  is  limited  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  line  is  safe  for  public  traffic 
at  a particular  time. 

8656.  Did  the  result  show  it  was  not  safe  for 
public  traffic? — It  was  safe  as  a tramway,  because 
they  did  not  go  at  any  speed  higher  than  eight  miles 
an  hour. 

8657.  Do  you  know  which  inspector  inspected  it? 
— General  Hutchinson. 

8658.  Mr.  Pirn. — Was  the  engineer  to  that  line  ft 
local  engineer  ? — The  engineer  was  a local  engineer, 
the  solicitor  was  a local  solicitor,  and  the  directors 
were  local  directors. 
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8659  The  Chairman. — Who  found  the  capital?— 
This  company  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  then  it  filtered  down  through  two  or  three 
different  sets  of  contractors  before  it  got  to  the  people 
who  actually  carried  the  thing  out. 

8660  Mr.  Tim. — Very  often  the  local  people  have 

, experience  in  railways  ?— None  whatever. 

S661.  Are  they  the  best  people  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  that  kind?— My  experience  is  that  they  are 
not;  but  still  one  of  the  dangers  is  getting  into  un- 
scrupulous hands,  and  they  run  a risk. 

8662.  The  Chairman. — When  you  say  it  was  made 
w local  people,  I presume  it  was  what  is  termed  a 
contractor’s  line?— No,  it  was  not. 

8663.  Did  the  contractor  nominate  the  directors  ? — 
hTo  • I do  not  understand  so. 

8664.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
he  did  or  not  ? — I do  not  think  he  did. 

8665.  Do  you  know  that  ? — I can  tell  you  this  much 
about  it,  that  after  the  Order  in  Council  was  passed  it 
was  in  the  hands,  not  of  any  contractor,  but  of  the 
local  solicitor  and  the  local  engineer. 

8666.  They  were  the  promoters  then  ? — They  were 
the  promoters — at  least  they  were  the  people  negotiat- 
' g about  it. 

8667.  They  got  hold  of  a contractor  to  make  the 
line?— They  did  subsequently,  but  they  got  the  Order 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  locally,  before  they  got  as 
far  as  that. 

58.  Did  this  local  solicitor  and  local  surveyor 


nominate  the  directors? — I could  not  tell  you  that. 
They  were  directors  who  were  locally  interested. 

8669.  Practically,  that  is  what  is  termed  a contrac- 
tor’s line  ? — In  its  carrying  out  it  was  a contractor’s 
line ; that  is  to  say,  no  local  money  was  subscribed  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  project. 

8670  These  local  directors  found  no  money  ? — That 
is  quite  true. 

8671.  Mr.  Tim. — Was  it  the  contractor  who  ob- 
tained the  funds  from  the  company  in  London?— 
Yes. 

8672.  He  negotiated  the  financial  part  of  it  ? — Yes. 
In  fact  the  position  of  all  these  lines  is  this.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  one  between  Fermoy  and  Mitchelstown 
which  was  promoted  by  local  people  similarly.  It  was 
not  only  promoted  by  local  people  but  a substantial 
sum  of  money,  that  is  to  say,  some  £5,000,  was  sub- 
scribed locally  for  the  expenses  and  Parliamentary 
deposit,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  They  have  got 
their  Order  and  everything  ready  to  go  on,  and  they 
have  had  it  in  abeyance  for  twelve  months  because 
they  do  not  know  where  to  get  the  capital.  They  are 
negotiating  with  me,  and  probably  I shall  arrange 
with  them  as  soon  as  I have  finished  the  works  I 
have  in  hand  now,  and  I shall  carry  it  out  as  a con- 
tractor’s line — that  is  to  say,  I shall  finance  it  and 
carry  it  out  as  they  have  no  means  of  raising  the 
capital  themselves. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

(Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  eleven  o’clock.) 


FIFTY-FIBST  DAT— WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4th,  1887. 

82,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; James  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barney,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pirn,  Esq. 


Sir  Edward  Harland,  Bart.,  Mr.  John  Greenhitt,  Mr.  D.  C.  Kemp , and  Mr.  James  Musgrave  called  in. 
Sir  Edward  Harland,  examined. 


8G73.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  the 
Chairman  of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  ? — I 

8674.  Have  you  considered  the  questions  as  to  rail- 
way organization  and  extensions  which  have  been  sent 
to  you?  If  you  have  we  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
favour  us  with  your  remarks,  commencing  with  the 
first  question  regarding  the  present  facilities  afforded 
by  the  existing  railways  of  Ireland  as  regards  both 
passenger  and  goods  traffic? — I am  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives here  of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Trust,  and,  as 
you  can  quite  understand,  a port  of  that  kind,  com- 
paratively not  in  the  centre  of  Ireland,  must  be 
placed  at  some  disadvantage ; but  we  have  spent'very 
large  sums  of  money  in  promoting  the  traffic  through 
our  port)  and  in  doing  so,  of  course  the  railway 
system  being  essential  for  the  working  of  such  traffic, 
as  a Trust  we  have  from  time  to  time  become  cog- 
nizant of  various  difficulties  and  complications  which 
have  arisen  in  the  working  of  the  traffic  inland  ; and 
it  is,  therefore,  from  that  point  of  view  now  that  I 
venture  to  express  myself.  It  is  not  that  I,  as  a 
trader,  can  give  you  precise  details,  but  some  of  our 
Commissioners  who  are  present  will  be  able  to  give 
you  precise  particulars.  Broadly,  I may  say  that  we 
•u  e suffering  in  Belfast,  not  from  the  want  of  railway 
accommodation,  but  from  the  want  of  that  modern 
s.j  e of  using  railway  accommodation.  For  instance, 
>e  ast  was,  I might  almost  say,  better  off,  or  at  all 
events  as  well  off,  when  the  old  Ulster  Company 
xisted,  which  Ulster  Company  made  Belfast  their 


head-quarters,  and  did  their  best  to  bring  all  the 
traffic  to  Belfast,  and  to  spread  the  traffic  from  Bel- 
fast to  Ulster  and  the  West.  The  amalgamation  of 
the  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Junction,  and  the  Ulster  Companies,  so  far  as  passen- 
gers are  concerned,  of  course  has  been  a very  great 
advantage  to  Belfast;  but  so  far  as  goods  are  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather  and  observe,  it 
appears  to  us  we  have  not  derived  any  benefit,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  When  the  amalgamation  took 
place,  and  when  that  was  followed  very  soon  after,  if 
I mistake  not,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company  in  starting  the 
port  of  Greenore,  we  have  reason,  we  think,  to  feel 
that  the  facilities  have  very  materially  increased  for 
traffic  finding  its  way,  say,  from  Londonderry,  Ennis- 
killen, Clones,  Omagh,  and  these  other  places  through 
Greenore,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  failing  that,  by 
Dublin  and  on  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
boats  to  Holyhead;  and  we  feel  that  that  is  very 
materially  affecting  our  interests  in.  Belfast. 

8675.  Have  you  a copy,  or  do  you  know  the  terms, 
of  that  agreement  between  the  Great  Northern  v 
and  the  London  and  North-Western? — I think  Mr. 
Kemp,  one  of  our  Harbour  Commissioners,  can  hand 
you  in  a copy  [same  handed  in].  We  have  under- 
stood that  there  is  some  arrangement  existing  by 
which  the  Great  Northern  has  to  contribute  yearly  to 
the  loss  which  it  was  generally  recognized  and  antici- 
pated by  a great  many  would  certainly  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  Greenore  as  a seaport,  and  from  the 
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construction  of  that  purely  artificial  seaport.  We 
have  a feeling  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  being  under  this  undertaking,  to 
find  some  £5,000  a year  towards  the  support  of 
Greenore,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  do  so 
to  lessen  that  amount  of  contribution  by  directing 
their  traffic  towards  Greenore,  rather  than  towards 
Belfast.  That  is  our  view  of  it,  and  we  feel  very  sore 
in  Belfast — the  Harbour  Commissioners  and  the  town 
of  Belfast— seeing  that  it  diverts  a very  large  share 
of  the  traffic  to  that  port  as  against  our  port  at  Bel- 


8676.  Do  they  give  differential  rates  as  between 
Greenore  and  Belfast  from  various  places  on  their 

line  ? I think  that  will  be  submitted  to  you  by  one 

of  the  witnesses  here,  and  that  point,  I think,  I had 
better  leave  to  Mr.  Kemp— that  is  to  say,  that  goods 
can  be  landed  at  Greenore  and  taken  to  a place  like 
Lisburn,  which  is  a few  miles  from  Belfast,  at  the 
same  price  as  they  can  be  taken  from  Belfast  to  Lis- 
burn, which  means  five  or  six  times  the  length  of 
railway  evidently  not  charged. 

8677.  From  that  answer  I gather  that  the  through 
rates  for  traffic  from  any  place  in  England  to  its  des- 
tination in  Ireland,  or  vice  versa,  whether  it  goes  by 
Greenore  or  Belfast,  are  the  same? — The  same,  al- 
though in  working  it  out,  and  observing  how  it  has 
foimd  its  way  there,  we  see  it  has  travelled  over  a very 
much  greater  extent  of  railway.  Then  there  is  another 
illustration  of  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  facilities  that 
are  given  to  Greenore  by  later  trains  running,  say,  from 
Enniskillen,  and  Clones,  and  Derry.  There  are  later 
trains  run  down  to  Greenore  for  shipment  than  to 
Belfast,  which  means  that  goods  which  are  leaving  the 
interior  of  the  country  can  be  delayed  in  their  leaving 
those  towns  inland.  They  can  leave  by  later  trains 
for  Greenore  than  they  can  for  Belfast,  and  as,  of 
course,  a great  deal  of  the  traffic  is  of  a more  or  less 
perishable  character  it  tells  very  heavily  against  Bel- 
fast ; because,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  towns  in  the 
west,  the  trains  must  leave  in  many  cases  early  in  the 
morning  for  Belfast,  and  in  some  cases  you  will  be  told 
the  day  before,  whereas  they  may  leave  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  for  Greenore  by  better  arrangements  of 
trains,  less  delay  on  the  route,  and  so  on.  We  feel  it 
particularly  in  Belfast,  because  we  have  as  a Harbour 
Trust  spent  over  a million — we  are  committed  to  a 
quarter  of  a million  more — having  powers  for 
£900,000,  and  every  year  we  are  giving  facilities  for 
the  transit  of  goods.  Of  course  those  facilities  are  not 
simply  for  Belfast  proper.  We  are  making  them  more 
to  encourage  trade  to  and  from  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Ireland,  and  all  our  railways  from  Belfast  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  it  is  very  provoking  to  us  to 
find  that  the  arrangements  as  to  time  as  well  as  the 
rates  for  goods,  and  the  conveniences  and  facilities, 
are  all  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south.  Our 
trains  from  east  to  west  meet  all  these  difficulties  and 
delays,  which  of  course  all  tell  very  seriously  against 
our  traffic. 

867S.  Mr.  Barry. — The  service  is  then  more  con- 
venient for  Dublin  or  Greenore? — Yes  ; we  are  now 
particularly  speaking  of  Greenore. 

8679.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  any  more 
extensive  amalgamation  of  the  railways  under  a certain 
amount  of  Government  supervision  would  remedy 
those  evils  ? — I personally  am  not,  and  I do  not  think 
my  Trust  is  in  favour  of  the  Government  taking  over 
the  railways. 

8680.  Without  going  so  far  as  that,  do  you  suggest 
amalgamation,  with  a certain  amount  of  supervision, 
to  see  that  the  public  are  propei’ly  treated  ? — We  have 
a feeling,  and  it  is  general  I think  in  the  North,  that 
the  railways  in  Ireland  are  absurdly  numerous,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  amalgamation.  As  an 
illustration  of  want  of  amalgamation,  I may  give  you 
this — take  the  passenger  traffic  between  Dublin  and 
Galway  and  Belfast  and  Galway.  From  Dublin  to 


Galway  it  is  120  miles,  and  the  average  (taking  t» 
trains  a day)  time  occupied  from  Dublin  to  Gahvav ' 
about  four  and  a half  hours,  and  the  speed  works  o 
to  26-6  miles  an  hour.  I may  say  that  from  Dub]’ 
to  Galway  they  are  through  carriages  ; but  supposing 
you  want  to  go  from  Belfast  to  Galway  you  have  to 
change  carriages  three  times. 

8681.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  you  tell  us  the  routed. 
By  Clones,  Cavan,  and  Mullingar,  to  Athlone.  It  jj 
a fairly  straight  line  from  Belfast  to  Galway. 

the  mean  of  two  trains  is  eleven  hours  forty  minut«' 
the  distance  is  190  miles,  while  from  Dublin  it  is  fojjj 
and  a half  hours,  and  the  speed  works  out  to  16-28 
miles  per  hour,  as  against  26-6  miles  per  hour, 

8682.  The  Chairman. — -I  observe  that  from  Dublin 
to  Galway  it  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western? — Yes. 

8683.  But  from  Belfast  you  pass  over  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Midland  Great  Western?— There 
are  three  companies. 

8684.  There  are  two  lines  only,  I think,  Cavan  is 
the  point  of  junction  between  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Midland  Great  Western  ?— Yes. 

8685.  Mr.  Barry. — Where  would  be  the  point  of. 
chief  delay  over  that  route  ? — There  is  delay  at  Clones 
and  at  Cavan,  and  then  there  is  delay  at  Mullingar. 

8686.  As  far  as  Cavan  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Northern  ? — Yes  ; I was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Cavan  and  Clones  was  a separate  line.  It 
seems  at  any  rate  to  be  worked  as  if  it  was  inde- 
pendent. That  is  to  say,  there  appears  to  be  no  con- 
sideration given  to  a continuity  of  the  traffic. 

8687.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  me  any  reason 
why  there  should  be  that  difficulty.  What  is  the  point 
of  difference  between  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  which  should  induce  them  to  take 
so  long  by  the  trains  from  Belfast ; because  according 
to  the  map  I can  see  no  inducement  for  those  two  com- 
panies not  to  work  amicably  together  ? — I do  not  know 
of  any  reason ; but  there  appears  to  be  in  the  railway 
systems  of  Ireland — in  the  North  certainly,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge — such  a total  absence  of  it  even 
with  lines  which  have  no  conflicting  elements,  at  least 
apparently.  And  there  appears  to  be  such  an  utter 
indifference  in  considering  the  advantages  to  the  public 
of  arranging  their  trains,  so  that  there  shall  be  as  little 
delay  either  in  goods  or  passengers  as  possible  at  certain 
points  through  the  country.  It  is  as  if  time  was  no 
object. 

8688.  Want  of  energy? — Want  of  energy ; time  is 
spent  at  railway  stations  quite  uselessly  all  through  the 
country.  It  is  not  so  much  the  defect  in  the  speed  of 
the  trains  when  they  are  in  motion  as  it  is  the  time  they 
totally  waste  at  the  stations.  It  looks  as  if  they  had  a 
certain  time  that  they  must  spend  at  each  station.  They 
look  at  their  watches  quietly  till  the  time  is  run  out, 
and  then  they  go  ahead  again  as  if  they  were  frightened 
to  death  of  arriving  too  soon. 

8689.  Mr.  Barry. — If  you  want  to  go  from  Belfast 
to  Galway  would  you  go  through  Dublin  ?— I have 
gone  through  Dublin  to  avoid  the  other  delay,  but  you 
see  by  the  map  it  is  two  sides  of  a triangle. 

8690.  And  I suppose  it  is  more  expensive  to  go 
through  Dublin  ? — I think  it  is,  from  my  recollection; 
and  then  of  course  you  have  the  inconvenience  oi 
changing  stations.  You  have  to  drive  from  the  one 
station  in  Dublin  to  the  other. 

8691.  Th e Chairman. — There  again  you  have  only 
two  companies  to  deal  with — the  Great  Northern  fro111 
Belfast  to  Dublin,  and  the  Midland  Great  Western 
from  Dublin  to  Galway  ? — But  it  would  seem  now  J 
the  amalgamation  there  are  only  two  to  deal  with  a 
going  direct. 

8692.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as.  regards  the  far 
charged  by  passenger  trains? — No,  I have  not. 

8693.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  scale  of  charges 
— I personally  have  no  reason  to  complain,  but  f 
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GreenliiU  will  giye  y°u  some  statements  upon  that 

m 8694-  I th'uir  you  have  told  us  your  grievances 
regards  goods  t— Yes,  with  regard  to  goods  so  far  as 
T can  gather.  What  we  feel  we  suffer  from  is,  the 
want  of  quotations.  What  we  want  is  the  quota- 
tions of  through  rates  upon  equitable  terms  continu- 
ously from  one  line  to  another.  For  instance,  take 
goods  from  Belfast  to  Sligo.  The  Great  Northern  will 
quote  to  Enniskillen,  and  there  you  are  told  they  can 
quote  no  further.  You  must  then  apply  at  Ennis- 
killen to  the  Sligo  line  for  a quotation  on  to  Sligo,  and 
so  on.  That  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
in  Ireland  which  we  have  to  deal  with. 

8695.  Are  not  the  goods  invoiced  through  at 
one  charge  from  Belfast  to  Sligo  ? — No. 

8696.  Supposing  you  want  to  pay  your  goods 
through  how  do  you  arrange  the  payment  to  the  Sligo 
Company  ? — I think  it  is  paid  separately.  From  my 
recollection,  the  goods  are  charged  to  Enniskillen,  and 
then  there  is  a separate  charge  on  from  Enniskillen  to 
Sli"o  or  whatever  the  station  may  be  along  that  line, 
and  then  you  come  in  for  a rate  quite  in  excess  of  what 
we  should  expect  if  it  were  a through  rate — we  then 
are  charged  local  rates. 

8697.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Of  course  there  is  a good 
deal  of  loss  of  time  at  Enniskillen  ? — By  some  of  the 
trains  there  is  a loss  of  time. 

8698.  The  Chairman. — By  the  goods  trains  1 — Yes. 

8699.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  the  payment  made  at  Ennis- 
killen by  the  Great  Northern  agent  ? — The  difference 
is  charged  at  the  other  end,  that  is  if  you  pay  for 
goods  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen.  Then  at  the  other 
end  you  pay  from  Enniskillen  to  wherever  it  may  be. 
Ibere  are  two  charges. 

8700.  Mr.  l‘im. — Then  if  you  have  a customer  in 
Sligo  you  could  not  pay  the  freight  in  advance  further 
than  Enniskillen? — My  recollection  is,  that  I have 
dways  had  to  pay  up  to  whatever  the  station  may  be. 

1 am  informed  that  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions, 
rat  that  I have  expressed  the  rule. 

8701.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  the  same  thing  occur  with 
he  Midland  Great  Western  where  the  Great  Northern 
oins  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  ? — I cannot 
ipeak  on  that  point. 

8702.  The  Chairman.  — Have  you  anything  more  to 
wy  upon  the  first  question  ? — I think  I have  not. 

8703.  You  have  expressed  your  opinion  on  the 
iecond  question — that  you  think  there  are  too  many 
railways,  and  too  much  divided  management  of  the 
companies  ? — Quite  so.  And  then  as  to  the  third  and 
fourth  questions,  I have  nothing  to  say.  I think  we 
have  sufficient  railway  accommodation,  at  least  as  far 
as  Belfast  is  concerned.  I do  not  think  we  are  in 
fiant  of  any  new  lines. 

8704.  Taking  the  country  generally,  do  you  think 
that  Ireland  is  sufficiently  provided  with  railway 
and  tramway  accommodation  ? — I personally  am  very 
much  in  favour  of  a very  much  cheaper  class  of 
tramway  all  through  Ireland  than  is  adopted.  That 

the  weak  point.  The  narrow  gauge  lines  are. 
gcncially  quoted  as  the  great  means  of  opening  up  the 
country,  but  my  observation  upon  that  question  is 
this,  that  there  has  been  far  too  much  impoi-tance 
placed  on  the  narrowness  of  the  gauge,  when  they  have 
completely  destroyed  the  advantages  of  it,  by  making 
the  carriages  so  large  for  the  gauge  as  to  put  such  a 
remendous  weight  upon  the  wretched  little  wheels 
at  it  destroys  the  permanent  way  completely,  and 
tne  repairs  of  their  wheels  and  to  the  rolling  stock  are 
ai  in  excess  of  what  they  would  be  even  on  the  broad 
gauge. 

8705.  Have  you  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
i unshipping  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the 

narrow  and  the  broad  gauge?— There  is  no  doubt  of 

" , lit  I was  rather  referring  to  a tramway  system 
o be  developed  through  the  country,  as  against  the 
ordinary  horse  and  cart. 


8706.  But  assuming  a light  railway  of  the  same  May  i,  1887 

gauge  as  the  ordinary  5 ft.  3 in.  gauge,  worked  by  ~ — 

light  engines  and  light  carriages,  would  that  meet  your  n'Llandlifai 
objections  ? — I am  afraid,  speaking  from  an  engineer-  ’ 

ing  point  of  view — which  you  will  pardon  me  for 

doing — that  one  could  scarcely  picture  a light  railway 
upon  a 5 ft.  3 in.  gauge.  Unfortunately,  in  Ireland, 
the  gauge  is  wider  than  it  should  be,  and  in  England 
it  is  narrower  than  it  should  be.  I was  rather 
thinking  in  my  mind  of  something  like  a 4 ft.  or  3 ft. 

6 in.  gauge. 

8707.  Whatever  the  difference  of  gauge  it  would 
involve  a transhipment  at  the  junction  ? — No  doubt. 

Then  if  you  preserve  the  national  gauge  I am  afraid 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  construct  tracks,  rolling 
stock,  or  locomotives  sufficiently  light,  or  very 
materially  lighter  than  what  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
old  fashioned  lines,  and  still  in  working.  The  old 
locomotives  which  we  used  to  have  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  with  four  wheels,  do  not  appear  to  exist 
now  in  the  country. 

8708.  Assuming  the  difficulties  from  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view  were  overcome,  would  that  do  away 
with  your  objection  to  a light  5 feet  3 gauge,  which 
is  the  uniform  gauge  of  the  country? — If  such 
a class  of  railway  could  be  constructed  cheaply,  and  of 
very  much  lighter  character  than  what  you  might  call 
the  stereotyped  style  through  the  country,  I am  quite 
sure  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country ; but  J 
have  my  doubts  upon  that  point. 

8709:  Mr.  Barry. — Supposing  the  light  railway 
were  made  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  trucks  of 
the  parent  company  but  not  stronger  than  to  carry 
the  limited  weight  of  the  engines  now  prescribed  for 
the  tramways,  that  would  involve  no  break  of  gauge 
for  goods  or  passengers  ? — That  is  true.  I think  if 
that  could  be  worked  through  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties it  would  be  a great  advantage.  It  is  a great- 
misfortune  no  doubt  to  have  to  tranship  your  goods. 

8710.  It  may  have  occurred  to  you  that  some  of 
these  light  railways  may  be  hereafter  required  to  be 
portions  of  a trunk  system  ? — In  time,  as  the  country 
becomes  developed. 

8711.  They  would  cut  off  comers,  and  they  might 
be  hereafter  necessarily  required  as  parts  of  the  5 
feet  3 gauge? — Yes. 

8712.  Mr.  Abemethy. — They  might  be  regarded  as 
tentative  works  to  begin  with  ?— That  is  true,  although 
I am  afraid  in  a country  like  Ireland,  there  being,  so 
far,  at  any  rate,  such  a total  absence  of  mineral  wealth, 
it  must  be  looked  upon  for  many  a lo*ig  day  as  purely 
an  agricultural  country;  and  that  being  the  case, 
agriculture  does  not  develop  itself  so  very  rapidly  as 
■ to  cause  single  lines  to  be  turned  into  double  ones,  or 

narrow  gauge  into  broad  gauge.  I am  inclined  to 
think  if  in  some  parts  of  the  far  West  of  Ireland  you 
had  a 4 feet  gauge  with  its  own  kind  of  very  light 
rolling  stock  and  very  light  engines  running  at  slow 
speeds,  and  able  to  take  very  considerable  inclines — 
that  is  differences  of  gradient — it  would  be  wiser  to 
treat  those  lines  as  permanent  lines. 

8713.  But  the  agricultural  produce  is  of  course 
of  a much  lighter  character  than  mineral  traffic? — 

Yes. 

8714.  And  therefore  a lighter  class  of  waggon  would 
be  sufficient  ? — That  is  it.  1 have  never  yet  seen  a 
narrow  gauge  railway  with  suitable  rolling  stock  upon 
it.  I do  not  think  such  has  been  produced.  I think 
they  murder  themselves  with  their  own  weight. 

8715.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  alluding  now  to  thev 
rolling  stock  of  trucks  or  engines  ? — Both  trucks  and 
engines.  I venture  to  say  they  are  absurdly  heavy. 

They  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  necessity  for  making 
the  rolling  stock,  including  the  engines,  proportion- 
ately light  to  the  width  of  the  gauge,  and  to  the 
lightness  of  the  rails. 

8716.  I suppose  a very  important  part  of  agricul- 
tural transit  is  cattle  ?-- Yes,  perhaps  you  might  almost 
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Hay  4, 1887  say  the  most  important  part ; and  it  probably  in  the 

future  will  be  the  sole'  source  of  income. 

Sir  Edward  g-17  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  difficulty  of 

Harland,  Bart.  tran(.bippillg  cattle  from  one  gauge  to  another?— -I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty.  I think  if 
a narrow  gauge  waggon  were  equal  in  width  to  the 
length  of  a beast,  so  that  they  could  stand  athwart, 
and  if  such  waggons  were  run  .up  slightly  above  the 
broad  or  national  gauge,  then  the  beasts  could  be  driven 
out  of  the  one  truck  into  the  other. 

8718.  What  width  do  you  think  would  be  necessary 
for  the  cattle  to  stand  athwart?— I should  not  like  to 
speak  off  the  book,  but  I should  think  perhaps  6 feet. 

8719.  It  would  not  be  much  less  than  the  present 
width  ?— I think  they  could  do  with  them  two  feet 
less  than  at  present. 

8720.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  mean  on  the  present  5 ft. 
3 in.  gauge? — Yes. 

87M.  Mr.  Baivy. — Do  not  they  stand  now  athwart? 
— They  stand  every  way  at  present.  In  fact  the  rolling 
stock  of  a narrow  gauge  railway  is  remarkably  like  the 
rolling  stock  of  a full  gauge  line. 

8722.  I think  that  lias  been  found  to  be  the  case  on 
abnost  every  narrow  gauge  line  that  has  been  made  ? 
—Yes,  and  that  is  where  I think  they  have  not  been 
a success. 

8723.  They  say  in  India  the  nai-row  gauge  stock 
has  become  very  much  the  same  as  the  broad  gauge  ? 
—Yes,  I think  that  is  a mechanical  mistake. 

8724.  The  Chairman. — Then  have  you  any  remarks 
to  make  about  the  fourth  question  ?— I have  none  ; 
but  there  is  one  point,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  men- 
tion it,  and  that  is  this.  Our  Harbour  Trust  in 
Belfast  has,  I might  say,  some  miles  of  rails  along  our 
quays,  and  we  have  laid  those  down  solely  "with  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  transit  of  goods  along  those 
quays.  They  connect  with  all  the  lines.  You  can 
quite  understand  that  our  position  as  regards  those 
rails  is  rather  a peculiar  one.  They  are  really  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Great  Northern  system 
and  the  Northern  Counties,  so  far  as  going  down  to 
Carrickfergus  and  Lai-ne  is  concei-ned  ; and  they  also 
form  the  connecting  link  from  the  south  side  of  the 
river  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  for  goods  on  any 
lines.  We,  as  a Harbour  Trust,  have  felt  it  necessaiy 
to  object  to,  and  in  fact  to  put  a veto  upon,  any 
through  traffic  upon  our  line  on  the  Antrim  side.  We 
say  to  the  Great  Northern  Line,  or  to  the  Northern 
Counties  Line,  we  cannot  let  you  send  through  goods 
along  our  quays,  because  our  quays  are  very  limited 
in  width,  and  our  lines  are  solely  for  the  object  of 
letting  goods  be  put  into  the  trucks  for  the  west  or 
the  north  to  or  from  the  port,  but  not  as  a connecting 
link.  Thei'efcre,  we  have  maintained  the  position 
throughout,  and  we  are  advised  by  our  legal  friends 
to  maintain  that  position,  though  rather  a subordinate 
one,  in  the  shape  of  these  lines  being  classed  merely  as 
tramways,  and  so  avoiding  perhaps  what  might  be 
claimed  by  some  of  our  neigliboui-s,  namely,  cei'tain 
advantages  or  legal  powers  if  we  were  a railway. 

87 25.  Through  the  Railway  Commissioners  1 — Yes ; 
we  avoid  coming  under  the  direction  or  the  veto  as  the 
case  might  be,  or  the  powers  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners. 

8726.  What  is  the  length  from  the  quay  to  the 
connexion  with  the  two  railways  ? — With  regard  to 
the  Noi-thern  Counties  system  our  system  runs  into 
their  station. 


8727.  What  is  the  distance  ? — Some  of  our  do<4 
ai-e  within  200  yards  of  the  Noi-them  Counties  Ray* 
way,  and  then  our  quays  are  adjoining  the  Great 
Northern  at  Station-street. 

8728.  They  are  very  short  connecting  lines  L_yer 

short,  and  we  connect  in  evei'y  case.  ■ 

8729.  In  no  case  exceeding  pei-haps  half  a mileR 
Half  a mile  is  the  most — that  is  the  Northern 
Counties. 

8730.  What  charge  do  you  make  for  going  0ter 
that? — At  present  it  is  Id.  a ton,  but  1 am  afraid  we 
shall  very  soon  have  to  increase  it,  because  it  does  not 
at  all  meet  our  expenses. 

8731.  Does  it  exceed  the  Id.  a ton  in  any  easel 
— Not  at  pi-esent.  We  do  not  provide  any  engines  for 
that.  It  is  merely  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
over. 

8732.  Mei-ely  a toll  of  Id.  a ton? — Yes. 

8733.  Whatever  the  goods  may  be?— Yes,  no 
matter  what  they  may  be.  Then  that  being  the  case, 
I wish  to  lead  up  to  this  point,  that  we,  unfortunately 
occupying  the  humble  position  of  merely  being  tram- 
way proprietors,  have  no  locust  standi  in  case  of  railway 
difficulties  or  railway  diffei-ences,  and  we  feel  that  w« 
ought  to  have  that.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  there  were 
some  Railway  Commission  in  Ireland  more  approach- 
able and  less  expensive  than  the  pi'esent  arrangement 
of  having  the  Railway  Commissioner’s  of  Englanil 
visiting  us  occasionally,  undei-,  pei'haps,  serious  cir- 
cumstances ; we  want  to  have  a locus  standi  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  really  our  interests. 

8734.  You  want  a ready  and  cheap  local  appeal  I- 
Yes.  Of  coui-se  I am  assuming  that  it  would  be  a 
Court  to  which  railway  disputes  would  be  referred— 
that  it  would  be  a Court  of  refei'ence  for  railways  oii 
various  points ; and  if  the  point  we  had  to  raise,  or 
thought  we  could  raise  was  recognized  as  one  to  I* 
i-aised,  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  state  our  case. 

8735.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Are  there  any  obstacles  nr 
delays  interposed  in  the  transfer  of  traffic  from  your 
quays  to  the  main  lines? — None  whatever.  We 
usually  l’esti’ict  them  to  cei'tain  things.  They  must 
not  bring  down  their  own  locomotives  and  their  own 
tracks  and  waggons  more  than  eight  at  a time  along 
our  quay,  and  must  not  leave  any  of  their  waggons 
standing  at  cei'tain  points  which  would  interfere  mill 
the  town  traffic  going  to  the  steamboats. 

8736.  The  Chairman. — Those,  I pi'esume,  are  simply 
l'egulations  for  the  management  of  the  traffic  to  pre- 
vent difficulties  and  obstructions  ? — They  arc  merely 
bye-laws  which  we  from  time  to  time  vary. 

8737.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  this  Id.  a ton  charged  to  the 
owners  of  the  goods  or  to  the  Railway  Company  4- 
To  the  Railway  Company — in  fact  the  Railway  Com- 
pany we  recognize  as  being  the  ownei's  of  the  tracks 
and  waggons. 

8738.  The  Chairman.— They  are  your  only 
customers,  in  fact  ? — That  is  it. 

8739.  Mr.  Barry. — Ai’e  you  pei-sonally  connected 
with  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  ?— No, 
but  my  partner,  Mr.  Pirrie  is. 

87 40.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Boards  of  Directore 
of  the  Railway  Companies  in  Ireland  fairly  represent 
the  commercial  element  in  Ireland  %-  -Well,  I 1,m  in- 
clined to  think  not.  I think  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous if  there  were  commercial  men  as  directors 

8741.  You  think  that  that  element  of  directions 
rather  absent  ? — I think  so,  as  far  as  I know. 


Mr.  John 
Greenhill. 


Mr.  John  Greenhill  examined. 


8742.  The  Chairman. — You  have  heal'd  Sir  Edward 
Hai-land’s  evidence,  and  I presume  you  have  also  con- 
sidered these  questions  I — I have.  Pex-haps  I might 
slate  that  I repi-esent  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Belfast,  in  addition  to  being  a Harbour  Commissioner. 
I am  of  opinion  that  the  passenger  fares  in  Ireland 


are  very  high.  If  we  take  as  an  illustration  fro® 
Belfast  to  Dublin,  113  miles,  the  first  class  w* 
is  2 Us.,  the  second  class  15s.,  and  the  third  class  ® ' 

8743.  Mr.  Barry.— Are  those  all  single  fares  f- 

Yes.  _ ,i, 

8744.  Witness. — Then,  for  the  same  distance  on  > 1 
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t th  Eastern  and  Midland  Railways  in  England,  the  take  sugar  in  the  English  classification  it  is  No.  1,  and  May  4,  i88T. 

H'.ss  would  bc*14s.  Id.,  the  second  class  on  the  in  the  Irish  classification  No.  3.  # Mr.  John  ' 

tsx  fl  Eastern  11s.  9 c?.,  and  the  third  class  much  the  same  8761.  It  is  one  class  higher  in  any  case  in  Ireland!  Qreenhill. 

I 3jan(j  naraely,  9s.  5 d.,  or  about  Id.  a mile.  I — Then  I will  only  trouble  you  with  another,  if  you 
T pfh  •'complain  that  the  rates  are  very  high,  because  will  permit  me.  There  is  another  article  very  much 

l • ']  vavs  in  Ireland  have  cost  so  much  less  money  used  for  bleaching,  that  is  soda  and  soda  ash  ; that  is 

tl 6 ^thev  have  done  in  England.  “ special  ” in  England,  and  class  3 in  Ireland. 

K74-1)  Chairman. — Are  you  satisfied  with  8762.  It  appears  to  be  two  classes  higher  in  that 

° facilities  that  you  have  for  train  service  1 — case. . Those  are  important  articles,  but,  as  a rule,  I 

4 'i  hold  the  same  view  as  Sir  Edward  Harland  does  observe  the  great  bulk  of  the  goods  are  one  class 

V , to  the  trains  to  the  west  of  Ireland.  I higher,  because  they  are  differently  classed  in  Eng- 

tliink between  the  north  and  south  they  are  fair.  In  land?— Yes.  ' 

t un  , oito  — v. — and  cnn.l  and  other  rail  wav  8763.  Have  von  anv other  exanmles? — I have  others. 


+1  vear  1873  when  iron  and  coal  and  other  railway  8763.  Have  you  any  other  examples? — Ihaveothers. 

^ t rials  were  very  high  indeed,  the  railway  com-  87  64.  Perhaps  you  will  mention  those  you  attach 

nanics  advanced  their  passenger  fares,  and  they  have  importance  to  1—  There  is  yarn,  cotton,  and  linen,  in 
P,  . +ii pm  since  that  time,  although  all  bales.  No.  2 in  England,  and  No.  4 in  Ireland. 


P . retjuced  them  since  that  time,  although  all  bales,  No.  2 in  England,  and  No.  4 in  Ireland. 
tl°is  class  of  materials  are  very  low.  I should  state  8765.  Is  there  any  mistake  about  that,  because  it 
, , t tjie  tendency  seems  to  be  rather  to  advance  the  seems  to  be  the  same  as  to  cotton.  However,  practically 
f res  still.  I noticed  that  only  last  week  they  are  what  you  would  like  to  see  is  the  two  classifications 
jjvinrr  excursion  tickets  from  ICillarney  to  Belfast  assimilated? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  a very  great 
at  £3°  10s.  each  by  first  class.  convenience  if  they  were  assimilated. 

8746  What  length  of  time  do  they  give?— One  8766.  Would  you  prefer  the  English  classification 


8747.  Is  that  charge  confined  to  one  company  ?- 
No  it  is  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Great  Souther: 
and  Western  Companies. 


convenience  if  they  were  assimilated. 

8766.  Would  you  prefer  the  English  classification 
book  being  adopted  in  Ireland  generally  instead  of  the 
one  now  in  operation? — It  would  be  a great  convenience 
for  this  reason.  If  goods-  are  sent  from  the  interior  of 
Ireland  to  an  English  seaport,  say  to  Liverpool  or 


8748.  What  is  the  distance  ? — 298  miles.  Excursion  Barrow  or  Fleetwood,  they  are  sent  at  the  English 
rates  from  London  to  Belfast  during  the  summer  are  classification,  although  they  never  go  over  an  English 
42s  first  class,  by  way  of  Barrow  and  also  by  Fleet-  railway  ; but  if  they  are  sent  to  Belfast  or  to  an  Irish 
' seaport  they  are  sent  under  the  Irish  classification. 

' 8749.  Mr.  Pirn.— That  is  from  Belfast  ?— Yes.-  8767.  Mr.  Barry.— Although  they  do  not  go  over 
The  excursion  rate  to  ICillarney  last  year  was  -£3,  but  an  English  railway  at  all  ? — Yes. 


they  have  advanced  it  this  year  to  £3  10s. 

8750.  Was  that  £2  2s.  for  a return  ticket  to  Lon- 
don first  class  ? — Yes. 


8768.  The  Chairman. — If  they  go  to  an  English 
port  it  must  be  either  to  a manufacturer  in  that  port 
or  in  the  district? — Yes,  or  to  a merchant. 


8751.  The  Chairman.— Now,  as  regards  goods  can  8769.  Do  they  pass  over  English  railways  after- 
you  give  us  any  information  as  regards  their  charges?  wards ! — They  might  do,  but  not  necessarily,  so  far  as 
" - Yes  • perhaps  I might  refer  to  the  classification.  that  rate  is  concerned. 

8752!  I suppose  you  have  the  Irish  classifica-  8770.  Is  that  the  effect  of  want  of  through  rates 
tion  1— Yes.  The  merchants  in  Ireland  consider  it  a between  Ireland  and  England  ? — I do  not  think  so. 
‘-rent  inconvenience  the  classification  being  different  8771.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  m that 
in  Ireland  to  what  it  is  in  England.  The  main  respect— want  of  through  rates?— There  is  no  difficulty 
principle  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  class  in  Ireland  is  in  getting  through  rates  between  England  and 

one  class  higher  than  it  is  in  England  for  the  same  Ireland ; every  facility  is  given  for  that.  You  can 


class  of  goods. 

8753.  Are  you  aware  that  the  English  classification 
book  commences  with  “ Special  Class,”  and  then  goes 


get  rates  from  any  part  of  England  to  any  part  of 
Ireland  with  the  greatest  possible  facility. 

8772.  Can  you  from  any  part  of  Ireland  to  any 


to  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  class  ; but  the  Irish  part  of  England  ? — I think  so. 

classification  book  makes  what  is  special  in  England  8773.  We  have  had  one  witness  here  who  spoke 
first  class  in  Ireland,  and  then  all  the  other  classes  very  confidently  about  that  and  complamed  very  much 
advance  one  class?— I am  aware  that  that  is  the  that  they  could  get  no  through  rates ?— I think  where 
general  principle,  but  I understand  that  in  England  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  have  mfiu- 
tliere  is  a class  below  the  special,  or  two  classes  ence  especially,  the  through  rates  are  very  easily  got. 
“ M.  A.”  and  “ M.  B.”  8774.  From  Ireland  generally  can  you  get  through 

8754.  Those  are  the  mineral  classes,  but  of  course  rates  to  places  in  England  other  than  by  the  London 

you  have  very  little  minerals  in  Ireland.  That  is  a and  North  Western  ?-  Our  experience  is  mainly  with 
special  class  by  itself,  but  as  regards  the  classification  rates  over  the  London  and  North  Western.  VV  e can 
book  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  what  is  called  special  get  them  very  easily  from  the  London  and  North 
class  in  England  is  first  class  in  Ireland  i— Yes,  it  is.  Western ; but  the  great  difliculty  we  have  is  getting 

8755.  There  are  some  articles  I observe  in  this  rates  between  one  Irish  town  and  another  where  there 

book  in  Ireland  a class  higher  still?— Yes.  are  two  or  three  systems  of  railway 

8756.  So  that  what  would  be  first  class  in  England  8775.  I should  like  you,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  this 

would  be  third  class  in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  that  is  so,  and  discrepancy?—!  think  I should  correct  myself  a little 

I have  got  an  illustration  of  that.  to  this  extent,  that  my  experience  is  chiefly  north  of 

8757.  Does  this  apply  to  many  cases  ?— The  Dublin,  and  I could  not  speak  so  exactly  with  regard 

differences  are  very  serious.  to  the  south.  , 

8758.  Perh™  you  will  mention  tkemt-If  you  8776.  Wli.t  information  We  you  about  Ireland 

tale  Has  seed  for  feeding,  which  is  special  in  England  generally 1— Through  rates  are  m force  ma  Waterford 

it  is  class  + in  Ireland,  -which  is  a Tory  serious  differ-  between  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  and  its 

ence.  connexions  and  the  Midland,  Lancashire  and  York- 

8759.  I do  not  observe  in  the  Irish  classification  shire,  London  and  North  Western,  and  Great  Western 

flaxseed  for  feeding.  There  is  “flax  seed,”  “flax  Railways.  There  are  also  through  rates  with  the 

waste,”  and  “flax;”  and  in  the  English  classification  chief  English  railways  over  the  Great  Southern  and 


it  is  “ flax  seed  for  sowing ; ditto  not  for  sowing ; 
ditto  not  for  crushing  for  oil ; ” but  in  the  Irish  classi- 


Western  via  Cork  and  also  via  Dublin. 

8777.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  there  through  rates  with 


ficationbook  it  does  not  distinguish  ?— It  is  in  class  all  the  main  English  lines  ?— Through  rates  with 
4 in  the  Irish  classification.  Ireland  are  general  over  the  main  English  railways 

8760.  Flax  seed  here  is  in  class  4,  and  in  the  Eng-  north  of  London,  but  from  the  North  of  Ireland  we 
fish  book  class  2,  that  is  one  class  higher  ?— Then  if  you  find  a strong  preponderating  influence  on  the  Great 
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Greeuhill. 


, Northern  to  encourage  traffic  via  Greenore  to  the 
prejudice  of  Belfast — not  so  much  by  difference  of 
rates  as  by  more  favourable  train  facilities. 

8778.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  sure  of  your  facts  ? 
— Yes,  I have  had  interviews  with  the  carrying  com- 
panies in  Waterford  and  Cork. 

8779.  Are  there  any  other  observations  you  wish 
to  make  upon  the  first  question  ? — We  think  that  the 
classification  book  should  be  available  for  the  public 
at  a small  charge. 

8780.  You  mean  the  classification  book,  but  not  the 
rate  book  ? — The  rate  book  is  -available  but  not  the 
classification  book. 

8781.  Is  not  the  classification  book  available  in 

Ireland? — No.  It  is  a privileged  document  as  I 

understand.  Then  we  require  greater  facilities  for 

. getting  through  rates  to  the  west  of  Ireland.  Practi- 
cally we  are  shut  up  to  Ulster  as  far  as  Belfast  is 
concerned,  and  so  great  is  the  difficulty  that  some  little 
time  ago  one  manufacturer  in  Belfast,  Mr.  Findlay,  a 
manufacturer  of  soap,  had  to  send  his  soap  to  Liver- 
pool to  get  it  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  although  there 
was  railway  communication  the  whole  distance. 

8782.  Are  you  aware  that  the  public  of  Ireland  are 
open  to  appeal  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  the  same 
as  in  England  ? — I am  aware  of  that,  but  the  Railway 
Commission  seems  to  be  used  in  Ireland  mainly  between 
the  railway  companies.  Owing  to  the  great  expense 
it  is  impossible  for  any  private  trader  to  approach  the 
Railway  Commissioners  to  get  anything  settled. 

8783.  Would  you  prefer  having  a local  board  in 
Ireland  to  apply  to  instead  of  to  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion in  England  ? — We  should  like  a cheap  and  expe- 
ditious court. 

8784.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  whether  through 
rates  exist  between  the  Great  Northern  system  and 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  as  a matter  of 
custom  ? — They  do  in  some  exceptional  cases. 

8785.  That  would  not  assist  Belfast  very  much  ? — 
The  through  rates  are  rather  illusory  looked  at  in  the 
ordinary  light.  It  means  two  local  rates  added  with 
the  terminals  of  each  company  charged. 

8786.  The  Chairman. — They  give  you  through  rates 
in  some  cases  but  not  in  all  ? — They  add  the  local  rates 
sometimes  as  a matter  of  public  convenience. 

8787.  When  you  say  the  terminals  of  each  company 
you  do  not  mean  four  terminals,  that  is  to  say  when 
it  is  charged  locally  say  from  Belfast  to  the  junction 
with  another  line,  the  Belfast  Company  charge  two 
terminals,  and  then  the  other  company  charge  two 
terminals.  . You  mean  I suppose  the  terminal  at 
Belfast  and  the  terminal  at  the  station  of  the  destin- 
ation?— Seeing  that  they  add  the  two  local  rates 
together,  and  call  it  a through  rate  I presume  there 
must  be  four  terminals. 

8788.  Although  there  is  no  transhipment  ? — None. 

8789.  Do  the  goods  go  through  in  the  same  truck? 
— They  do  in  many  instances  but  not  in  all. 

8790.  Transhipment  must  take  place  where  there  is 
a small  quantity  ? — Yes,  generally. 

8791.  But  if  it  is  a truck  load  does  it  go  through  ?— 
Yes. 

8792.  And  still  they  charge  the  two  local  rates  ? — 
That  is  the  usual  practice.  What  I thought  of  suggest- 
ing with  regard  to  that  was,  that  as  Ireland  is  split  up 
into  so  many  small  sections  of  railways  there  should 
be  some  provision  made  for  going  through  rates  by 
classifying  mileage ; say,  so  much  for  ten  to  twenty 
miles,  so  much  for  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  so  much  for 
thirty  to  forty  miles,  and  so  much  for  forty  to  fifty 

, miles  right  away,  so  that  you  could  send  goods  a great 
distance,  and  if  I wanted  to  pass  over  three  or  four 
different  companies  that  the  rate  should  not  be  higher 
in  consequence  of  passing  over  those  companies,  but 
should  be  rather  cheaper  according  to  the  distance. 

8793.  Would  that  be  the  effect  of  an  amalgamation 
if  all  the  Railway  Companies  were  united? — That 
would  be  very  desirable,  but  the  advantages  of  amal- 
gamation in  the  North  of  Ireland  have  been  greatly 


frustrated  by  the  old  lines  being  still  worked 
separate  concerns  under  the  old  managers  with  a » S 
deal  of  jealousy.  I urge  amalgamation,  but  unde 
efficient  control  to  protect  and  promote  public  interests* 

8794.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make 
upon  the  first  question  ? — I think  it  would  be  ver 
convenient  if  those  ports  that  are  naturally  competin'* 
with  each  other  such  as  Newry,  Belfast,  Larne,  and 
Derry,  were  grouped  the  same  as  Fleetwood,  Barrow 
and  Liverpool,  so  that  to  any  places  that  were  more 
than  fifty  miles  say  from  anyone  of  those  ports  the 
rates  from  each  of  those  seaports  should  be  the  same 

8795.  Is  not  that  the  universal  practice.  p0j 
instance,  supposing  goods  coming  from  Enniskillen  and 
going  to  Manchester,  are  not  the  rates  the  same 
whether  they  go  by  Belfast  direct  to  Liverpool,  or  by 
Newry  to  Holyhead  and  then  to  Manchester  ?— Tliey 
are  the  same  in  the  through  rates,  but  with  regard  to 
the  local'rates  from  the  seaports,  I think  the  same  prin- 
ciple  ought  to  apply,  that  is  from  the  Irish  seaports. 

8796.  Are  the  rates  the  same  from  Belfast,  Newry 
or  Greenore,  to  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland?— No.  ’ 

8797.  Are  they  higher  from  Belfast? — In  some  cases 
they  are  higher. 

8798.  And  in  some  lower? — I do  not  remember 
any  lower,  I know  that  some  are  higher. 

8799.  Will  you  give  some  instances  of  rates  bein» 
higher  from  Belfast  than  they  are  from  Greenore?- 1 
cannot  give  you  the  illustration  off  hand. 

8800.  It  is  rather  important  that  you  should  give  us 
some  cases  ? — The  station  mainly  before  my  mind  was 
Dundalk — not  Greenore,  because  there  really  is  no 
traffic  from  Greenore  except  through  traffic. 

8801.  Then  you  are  not  alluding  to  the  through 
traffic  from  England  ? — No.  I allude  to  the  local 
traffic  from  Irish  seaport,  towns. 

8802.  Mr.  Pim. — To  where  ? — To  inland  towns  in 
Ireland. 

8803.  The  Chairman. — You  say  that  from  Dundalk 
to  Enniskillen  for  example,  the  fate  is  lower  than  from 
Belfast  to  Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

8804.  Could  you  give  us  an  example? — In  bread- 
stuffs,  a large  trade,  Dundalk  to  Enniskillen,  sixty- 
two  miles,  the  rates  are,  two-ton  lots,  7s.  6 d.  per  ton, 
under  two  tons,  8s.  per  ton ; Belfast  to  Enniskillen, 
eighty-seven  miles,  two-ton  lots,  10s.  3d.  per  ton, 
under  two  tons,  10s.  per  ton. 

8805.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  the  suggestion  you  are  making 
that  the  rate,  say  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen  should 
be  the  same  as  from  Dundalk  to  Enniskillen  irrespective 
of  the  distance? — Yes. 

8806.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a mileage  rate? 
— No.  I think  that  is  exploded.  Of  course  in  some 
places  the  advantage  would  be  in  favour  of  Dundalk  or 
other  ports,  but  as  a general  principle,  where  ports  are 
naturally  competing  with  each  other,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  same  rates  from  them. 

8807.  The  Chairman. — If  you  take  Greenore  to 
Enniskillen,  Belfast  is  very  little  further.  It  is  a 
seventh  more  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen  than  from 
Greenore  to  Enniskillen? — Then  we  think  the  rates 
are  very  high  on  the  railways  as  a rule.  There  is  an 
enormous  road  traffic  running  by  the  side  of  the 
railways,  and  we  think,  if  the  rates  were  a little  easier, 
the  railway  companies  would  get  a very  much  larger 
amount  of  traffic,  and  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
railway  companies  as  well  as  the  public.. 

8808.  Do  you  allude  to  short  distances  ? — I allude 
to  distances  of  perhaps  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  and  of 
course  the  shorter  distances  as  well. 

8809.  Are  goods  car-ted  to  any  extent,  twenty  miles 
and  above  that  distance  ? — Take  Portadown  which  is 
twenty-four  miles  from  Belfast,  there  is  a very  large 
traffic  from  there,  and  also  from  Banbridge.  I "-as 
speaking  to  a large  firm  of  manufacturers  at  Gilford, 
which  is  close  to  Banbridge,  a few  days  ago,  and  they 
told  me  that  four-fifths  of  their  traffic  is  carted,  not- 
withstanding there  is  railway  communication  the  whole 
dsitance  to  Belfast.  The  distance  is  about  twenty-five 
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statute  miles.  Of  course  it  is  only  right  to  mention 
that  in  the  carting  they  cart  it  right  into  their  ware- 
louse  in  Belfast,  and  from  their  warehouse  at  Gilford. 
They  save  the  cartage  at  each  end  of  the  railway. 

8810  Bo  you  know  what  the  cost  of  cartage 
• » I cannot  speak  very  definitely  about  the  cost. 

8811.  Do  you  know  what  the  rates  are 'by  railway  ? 
j do  not  know  the  rates. 

8812.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  not  they  also  save  the  hand- 
ling of  the  goods.  Probably  those  goods  are  sent 
loose  and  not  packed.  I suppose  it  is  yarn,  and  brown 
.roods  going  to  be  bleached,  and  they  do  not  go  packed, 
so  that  by  carting  they  would  save  the  handling  ? — I 
should  think  there  are  advantages  of  that  kind ; but 

' still  we  have  the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  cart 
traffic  in  and  out  of  Belfast,  running  by  the  side  of 
the  railways.  Then  there  is  one  question  I wish  to 
mention,  and  that  is  the  question  of  terminals.  We 
think  that  the  terminals  ought  to  be  legally  defined, 
and  available  to  the  public. 

8813.  The  Chairman. — That  question  has  been 
threshed  out  pretty  well  before  Committees,  and  is 
now  before  Parliament  ? — Then  further  than  that,  in 
any  increase  of  rates  the  Bailway  Companies  make, 
they  ought  to  give  some  notice  to  the  public,  say  a 
month’s  notice. 

8814.  Have  you  examined  the  Bailway  Act  of 


1873?- -Yes. 

8815.  Do  not  you  find  there  that  the  companies 
are  required  to  give  notice  ? — They  are  obliged  to 
furnish,  or  to  hand  their  rate  book  to  the  public, 
from  wliich  the  public  may  copy  the  rates,  but  that 
does  not  quite  cover  the  point  I have  mentioned. 

8816.  Do  not  they  usually  give  the  notice  supposing 
they  advance  the  rates  ? — They  give  you  .notice  to  this 
effect That  from  this  day  our  rates  will  be  advanced 
so  and  so,  or  from  next  Monday,  getting  the  notice 
on  Saturday.  Then  there  is  a question  of  illegal  rates 
which  I wanted  to  mention  to  you — that  is  to  say, 
rates  which  we  think  are  charged  illegally,  being  above 
the  Parliamentary  maximum. 

8817.  Can  you  give  us  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 
Take  furniture  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  127  miles ; 
the  rate  charged,  per  ton,  is  £4  6s.  8d. — that  is  a 
station  to  station  rate.  If  you  deduct  Is.  3d.  for  ter- 
minals in  Dublin,  and  Is.  3 <7.  for  terminals  in  Galway, 
it  leaves  a nett  of  £4  4s.  2 d. 

8818.  Why  do  you  mention  Is.  3i.  for  terminals? 
| —It  is  merely  an  assumption  of  my  own  that  it  is  a 
| fair  terminal.  I assume  that  would  be  about  a fair 

terminal. 

8819.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  cost? — 
I suppose  the  furniture  has  to  be  packed  and  placed 
in  the  railway  truck. 

8820.  Are  you  aware  that  throughout  England  the 
terminal  is  Is.  6c7.  per  ton  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.- 
I have  merely  assumed  the  Is.  3d. 

8821.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  England? — Labour  is 
much  cheaper.  The  disparity  is  so  great  that  I am 
not  particular  to  3d.  or  6<7.  in  the  terminal. 

) 8822.  If  you  take  3s.  off — Is.  6 d.  at  each  end,  that 

still  leaves  £4  3s.  8 d.  Do  you  know  what  their  maxi- 
mum toll  is  ? — Their  maximum  toll  is  5 d.  per  ton,  per 
mile,  which  gives  their  legal  charge  as  52s.  Ilc7.  That 
^ 18  their  maximum  legal  charge. 

i 8823.  Has  the  attention  of  the  company  been  called 
to  this? — I do  not  think  so;  it  has  only  just  been 
discovered. 

8824.  You  have  taken  the  case  of  furniture.  Is 
there  much  furniture  going  from  Dublin  to  Galway  ? 
—No. 


8825.  It  is  scarcely  a commercial  transaction? — I 
have  a similar  over-charge  or  illegal  charge  in  the  case 
of  Belfast  to  Coleraine. 

8826.  For  what  goods? — That  is  for  furniture  on 
anottier  railway;  there  it  is  10s.  8d.  over-charge. 

8827.  Is  there  any  trade  in  furniture  between  Bel- 
fast and  Coleraine? — Yes,  a little.  I have  taken  the 


maximum  rates  from  the  return  made  to  the  House  of  May  4, 1887. 
Lords,  of  minimum  and  maximum  rates  on  railways. 

8828.  Will  you  take  an  article  of  merchandise  ? — I Qrjcnj,ai. 
have  not  any  just  at  the  moment. 

8829.  Sugar  or  grain  or  any  article  of  general  and 
large  consumption?— I have  got  pianos,  but  that  is  a 
small  trade,  where  they  charge  illegally.  I do  not 
think  that  they  charge  beyond  their  maximum  for 
grain  and  similar  goods. 

8830.  On  the  ordinary  merchandise  of  the  country 
they  do  not  exceed  their  maximum  you  think? — I think 
not ; but  still  I think  it  is  unreasonable  they  should 
exceed  it  especially  to  such  a large  extent  as  they  do 
on  furniture. 

8831.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  much  furniture  manufac- 
tured in  Belfast  ? — Not  much,  I should  think.  I do 
not  think  I have  anything  further  to  say,  except 
that  we  should  like  to  see  the  railways  amalgamated  \ 
in  Ireland,  and  to  have  a smaller  number  of  them, 
and  placed  under  proper  control.  What  I mean  by 
proper  control  is  bv  having  some  cheap  court  or  an 
arbitration  court,  that  traders  and  persons  aggrieved 
could,  appeal  to,  instead  of  being  met  by  these  large 
corporate  bodies  who  employ  such  expensive  counsel. 

We  think  the  Bail  way  Commissioners  Court  is  practi- 
cally inoperative,  so  far  as  private  traders  are 
concerned,  because  not  only  have  you  to  meet  the 
Commissioners  Court,  but  unfortunately  you  have  to 
meet  very  often  appeals  from  that  Court. 

8832.  The  Chairman. — There  is  only  an  appeal  on 
questions  of  law,  and  not  on  questions  of  fact  ? — It  is 
really  very  serious,  indeed,  that  the  Bailway  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  be  unavailable  almost  to  the  ordinary 
trading  public. 

8833.  - Are  you  aware  that  that  again  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  in  this  session? — I 
am  aware  that  there  have  been  two  or  three  Bills  be- 
fore Parliament. 

8834.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Government 
have  brought  in  a Bill  for  the  Begulation  of  Bailway 
Bates  and  Charges,  and  that  it  has  been  before  tho 
House  of  Lords,  and,  in  fact,  has  passed  through  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  of 
that. 

8835.  That  will  remedy,  perhaps,  many  of  your 
grievances.  As  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, have  you  any  observations  to  make  as  regards 
the  extension  of  railways  into  districts  now  apparently 
entirely  devoid  of  railway  or  tramway  accommoda- 
tion?— I have  no  suggestions  to  make  on  that  subject. 

We  wish  our  railways  to  be  administered  on  a broad 
and  liberal  basis,  and  we  think  that  if  that  were  so, 
and  if  the  exigencies  of  business  were  fully  grasped 
by  the  directors,  we  should  not  have  much  to  com- 
plain of. 

8836.  And  that  they  would  meet  every  case  of 
want  of  extension? — I was  referring  mainly  to  the 
north-east  of  Ireland.  I cannot  speak  vez-y  well  with 
regard  to  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

8837.  The  north-east  seems  perhaps  the  best  occu- 
pied part  of  Ireland;  but  in  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Ireland  there  seem  to  be  very  large  tracts 
of  country  entirely  without  railway  or  tramway 
accommodation? — There  is  no  doubt  extensions  by 
light  railways  are  needed  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  question  of  the  cross-channel  through  rates  works 
very  much  against  the  traders  and  manufacturers  in 
the  local  Irish  seaports. 

8838.  Will  you  instance  a case  ? — For  instance, 
take  from  Blackburn  to  Ballymoney.  The  through 
rate  for  flour  and  bran  is  17s.  Sd.  a ton ; but,  if  you 
add  the  local  rates,  it  is  23s.  2d. 

8839.  That  is,  from  Belfast  to  Ballymoney  ? — No. 

Take  the  local  rates  from  Blackburn  to  Belfast,  and 
Belfast  to  Ballymoney — they  are  23s.  2cZ. ; but  the 
through  rate  is  17s.  8 d.  It  is  operating  very  much, 
indeed,  against  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
the  seaport  towns  in  Ireland,  the  through  rate  system 
being  so  much  lower  than  the  high  local  rates. 

S 2 
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8840.  Does  not  that  apply  in  the  opposite  direction 
— cattle,  for  instance,  going  from  the  grazing  districts 
of  Ireland  to  England? — I am  not  well  acquainted 
with  that  subject.  Mr.  Kemp  will  know  more  about 
that. 

8841.  To  Mr  .Kemp. — Are  the  through  rates  for  store 
cattle  from  the  breeding  districts  of  Ireland  to  the 
grazing  districts  of  England  lower  than  the  two  local 
rates  put  together? — A good  deal  lower;  but  the 
through  rates  do  not  apply  via  Belfast  at  all  for 
cattle.  There  are  no  through  rates  for  live  stock 
via  Belfast. 

8842.  Can  you  give  me  the  reason  why  ? — Simply 
because  the  London  and  North-Western  make  through 
rates  via  Greenore  in  order  to  develop  the  traffic. 
There  is  a difficulty  about  quoting  through  rates  for 
cattle,  because  you  never  know  what  number  is  going, 
and  the  steamboat  companies  might  get  into  serious 
trouble  if  the  railway  company  on  their  behalf  under- 
took to  send  a certain  number  of  cattle  which  the 
boats  could  not  possibly  take.  At  all  events,  via 
Belfast  there  are  no  through  rates,  and  the  local  rates 
are  higher  than  the  through  rates. 

8843.  But  there  are  via  Greenore? — Via  Greenore 
there  are  through  rates  from  nearly  all  the  stations  up 
as  far  as  Strabane. 

8844.  To  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  for  in- 
stance?— Yes.  For  example,  cattle  can  be  booked 

from  Strabane  via  Greenore  to  Chester  at  the  same 
rate  as  cattle  could  be  taken  from  Londonderry  by  sea 
to  Liverpool. 

8845.  Take  the  case  of  cattle  going  from  a grazing 
district  in  Ireland  to  the  eastern  couiities  district, 
which  is  the  great  market  for  cattle  from  Ireland — 
you  get  through  rates  via  Greenore,  but  not  via  Bel- 
fast?— Not  via  Belfast.  We  book  through  from  Bel- 
fast to  the  grazing  districts  iu  Yorkshire. 

8846.  Has  application  been  made  to  the  English 
companies  to  give  through  rates  ? — There  are  through 
rates  from  the  Irish  ports. 

8847.  I am  speaking  from  the  grazing  districts. 
You  say  the  London  and  North-Western  give  through 
rates  from  the  grazing  districts  of  Ireland  via  Greenore 
to  the  feeding  districts  in  England  ? — I think  the  ap- 
plication has  not  been  made  by  the  dealers ; but 
through  rates  have  been  applied  via  Greenore  with 
a view  of  getting  the  traffic  to  go  round  by  that  route. 
I do  not  think  it  is  on  the  application  of  the  dealers 
that  these  through  rates  have  been  given. 

8848.  Why  have  the  steamship  owners  in  Belfast 
not  applied  the  through'  rates? — Just  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  I mentioned  about  having  accommoda- 
tion for  quantities. 

8849.  Do  the  London  and  North  Western  take  that 
risk  ?— They  take  that  risk  ; but  I suppose  they  must 
be  careful  to  book  only  what  their  boats  will  hold.  They 
have  got  communication  with  all  the  stations  up  there'; 
and  they  work  together,  whereas,  we  have  no  com- 
munication with  the  stations  directly  in  Belfast.  We 
have  to  take  what  comes.  Many  a night  there  may 
be  very  few  cattle,  and  then  one  evening,  when  people 
are  shipping  for  York  market,  there  might  be  far  more 
cattle  than  all  the  boats  together  in  Belfast  would 
take. 

8850.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that 
the  ] iondon  and  North  Western  have  agencies  through- 
out the  breeding  districts  of  Ireland  ?— They  have  got 
permanent  agencies  at  Enniskillen  ; and  they  have  got 
travelling  agents  who  go  all  over  the  districts. 

8851.  Have  any  of  the  other  companies  agencies  of 
the  same  kind  via  Belfast?— The  Barrow  Steam 
Navigation  Company  have  got  an  agent  in  Enniskillen 
who  attends  to  that  district. 

8552.  But  he  does  not  book  through  ?— He  does  not 
book  through. 

8553.  But  the  London  and  North  Western  would 
book  through  ? — They  would  undertake  on  the  spot  to 
book  through  to  any  part  of  England. 

S854.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  you  have  not  got  it  via 


Belfast?— We  do  not  wish  it  via  Belfast.  We  do 
wish  the  through  rates.  All  we  want  is  that  the  loo  l 
rates  should  be  the  same.  We  have  been  invited T 
adopt  through  rates  occasionally.  t0 

. 8855.  If  the  London  and  North  Western  ' 
through  rates  from  the  breeding  districts  in  Ireland^ 
the  feeding  districts  in  England,  and  the  Belt  t 
people  refuse  to  give  those  through  rates  have  v0 
cause  to  complain  against  the  railway  system  i" 
Ireland  ? — Of  course  I do  not  say  that  all  the  cattl* 
are  booked  through,  even  via  Greenore ; but  f--0 
certain  stations  they  do  book  them  through.  The 
local  rates,  when  local  rates  are  used,  are  in  most 
cases,  I think,  higher  to  Belfast  than  to  Greenore 
8856.  To  Mr.  Greenhill. — Have  you  any  remarks 
to  make  as  regards  the  fourth  question  ? — I have  not 
As  a Harbour  Commissioner  I complain — and  out 
board  feel  very  strongly  upon  it— of  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
in  sending  their  traffic  via  Greenore.  I cannot  too 
strongly  emphasise  that.  It  is  mainly  done,  not  so 
much  by  the  difference  of  rate,  because  the  rates  are 
generally  equal,  but  it  is  by  the  greater  facilities  <nven 
in  the  train  service. 

r 8857.  Mr.  Pirn.— What  you  say  is  that  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  leans  in  its  arrangements  to  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  by  the  Greenore 
route? — Yes;  the  London  and  North  Western  seem 
almost  to  have  supreme  influence  over  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  Ireland.  I have  known  in- 
structions, from  their  traffic  manager  in  Enniskillen 
given  to  their  different  station  agents  instructing 
that  all  parcels  unconsigned  are  to  be  sent  by  way  of 
Greenore. 

8858.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  Greenore  more  expeditious 
from  certain  points  in  Ireland  to  certain  points  in 
England? — It  would  be  more  expeditious  in  many 
cases ; because  the  train  service  is  so  much  more  favour- 
able to  Greenore  than  it  is  to  Belfast. 

8859.  It  is  a shorter  sea  passage  too  ?— Yes;  but  it 
is  a much  longer  rail  way  journey  to  the  north  of  England. 
But  the  main  cause  for  the  greater  expedition,  by 
way  of  Greenore,  is  really  the  specially  arranged  train 
service  for  the  Greenore  traffic  on  the  Great  Northern 
system. 

8860.  Mr.  Pim. — If  they  want  to  send  a parcel 
from  Enniskillen,  say,  to  Leeds,  is  it  via  Greenore  il 
would  be  sent?— If  it  was  not  marked  via  Belfast  or 
via  some  other  route,  it  would  be  sent  via  Greenore. 

8861.  Is  there  a through  rate  from  Enniskillen  via 
Belfast  to  Leeds  by  the  Barrow  Company  ? — I should 
think  the  rates  would  be  the  same. 

8862.  For  parcels  or  goods  ? — I think  for  both. 

8863.  I presume  from  the  document  you  have  be- 
fore you  there  is,  via  Greenore,  a through  rate?— 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  1 think. 

8864.  Does  not  it  appear  as  if  the  Barrow  Steam- 
ship Company  are  not  giving  the  facilities  in  the  way 
of  through  rates  that  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  are  giviug  at  Greenore?  Tf  so  why  do  they 
not  do  it? — I must  leave  Mr.  Kemp  to  answer  that. 

8865.  Mr.  Barry. — You  gave  us  some  fares  in  the 
early  part  of  your  evidence.  Taking  the  third  class 
fare  at  9s.  5 cl.  between  Belfast  and  Dublin,  is  there  a 
return  ticket  with  a considerable  reduction  on  the 
third-class  ? — I think  there  is  a return  ticket,  with  a 
little  reduction. 

8866.  You  do  not  know  how  much  reduction  ?— I 
do  not. 

8867.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fares  on  the 
Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  ? — Yes,  tolerably 
well. 

8868.  Are  they  less  than  on  the  Great  Northern 
for  similar  distances  ? — I have  not  made  the  com- 
parison and  cannot  say  definitely.  [ should  think  as  a 
rule  they  are  rather  less  ; but  their  stations  are  mainly 
watering  places,  and  they  are  excursion  fares  to  a 
great  extent  on  that  line. 

8869.  Do  you  think  a reduction  of  fares  and  rate' 
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, 1 ws  the  prospects  of  the  railway  companies 
J'SsS-I  thick  it  would  improve  their  fimmcml 

SOT  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  their 

sSdyoutS°  the  present  rotes  and  charges, 
tend  towards  stopping  the  development  of 
"5e  of  Ireland! — I think  so ; they  restrict  traffic 

sOT°An”th!dTi°eduotion  would  he  good  for  the 
companies  as  well  as  for  the  public  b-That  is 

f RT^Have  you  any  figures  which  you  could  give 

„ ' ids  you  in  that  conclusion  1-No  except  this  : 

iefind  in  England,  where  great  facilities  are 
, and  the  fares  are  very  low,  the  people  travel  m 
Same  numbers.  , „ _ , . 

8811.  I meant  figures  in  Irelandl-I  cannot  ^ve 
any  figures  with  regard  to  Ireland,  except  that  the 


carriages  are  very  bad,  especially  third  class,  the  fares  May  4. 1887. 
are  high,  and  the  people  seem  disposed  to  travel  as  little  ^ 
as  ever  they  can  in  Ireland.  Greenhill. 

8875.  Mr.  Pirn,.—  On  the  subject  of  those  passenger 
fares,  you  gave  us  a comparison  of  the  fares  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  North  Eastern  system,  I think,  for  the 
distance  between  Dublin  and  Belfast,  but  it  was  only 
the  single  tickets  you  gave.  Have  you  compared  the 
charge  for  return  tickets,  and  do  youknow  what  the  re- 
duction is  on  return  tickets  in  Ireland! — I do  not  I have 
not  looked  into  the  question  of  return  tickets ; but  the 
conditions  of  return  tickets  in  Ireland  are  very  ob- 
structive to  the  use  of  them.  They  do  not  give  you 
very  long  dates,  they  will  not  allow  you  to  get  out  at 
an  intermediate  station,  and  the  restrictive  conditions 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  not  at  all  so  liberal  as 
they  are  in  England  in  their  passenger  arrangements. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Major-General  Ghwrles  Scrope  Hutchinson  called  in  and  examined. 

The  Clmirmm.— You  are,  as  we  know,  one  a very  large  question.  The  arguments  pro  and  con  M.jomG.o.ral 

the  inspector's  of  the  Eailway  Department  of  tire  are  these  I think  :-The  advantage  of  the  narrow  g-j-*”* 

I f Trade! Yes  gauge  is  that  the  trucks  are  very  much  smaller,  and 

m7°  I think  vou  have  had  before  you  the  paper  therefore  are  more  adapted  to  carry  the  general 

1 in,  the  questions  with  reference  to  the  Irish  traffic  of  the  district  If  you  have  a large  truck  on 

mvlvs  Act  of  1883,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  five  feet  three  inch  gauge  it  would,  perhaps,  very 

comments  upon  any  of  those  questions.  Will  seldom  get  loaded  in  any  siding  where  it  was  placed 

deal  first  with  question  No.  3 1— Yes;  I do  not  for  being  loaded— the  produce  would  not  be  sufficient 

that  I can  sav  much  about  the  third  question ; to  load  it ; whereas  with  the  smaller  trucks  the  argu- 

t nS  to  whether  the  Act  has  been  used  by  railway  ment  used  is,  that  they  get  loaded  and  carry  what  the 

unnanies  to  assist  them  in  making  extensions  I do  country  can  afford  to  put  m them,  and  you  thus  avoid 

i think  it  has  It  was  always  my  opinion  that  it  the  necessity  of  hauling  about  so  much  dead  weight  as 

ould  have  been  so  used,  or  that  the  railway  com-  would  be  the  case  with  the  broad  gauge  trucks  partially 

nies  should  have  been  enabled  to  use  it,  because  I loaded.  , . ,, 

ink  there  were  many  schemes  in  Ireland  which  the  _ 8881.  I presume  the  prrncip^  produce  that  would 


mpanies  did  not  like  to  undertake,  on  account  be  carried  would  be^cattle  l-There  would  be  a great 
lien  comparatively  unremunerative  character,  deal  of  agricultural  produce,  too.  With  regard  to 
>reas  if  they  had  been  aided  and  subsidised,  they  cattle,  I know  the  narrow  gauge  advocates  consider  that 
«ld  have  made  them,  and  they  would  have  been  they  can  load  as  many  cattle  m a narrow  gauge 
ry  useful.  There  is  one  particularly,  namely,  the  truck  properly  arranged  as  they  can  m a broad  gauge 

/way  and  Clifden  line,  which  has  been  attempted  truck.  . . . 

be  made  several  times.  No  doubt  the  Midland  8882  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  a very 
at  Western  would  have  made  that  had  they  seen  practical  man  that  if  you  load  cattle  and  attempt  to 
r way  to  do  it,  by  getting  money  at  a cheap  rate  tranship  them  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  re-loaded 
. doing  so.  Then  you  ask  what  means  would  I re-  is  such  that  the  owners  much  prefer  driving  the  cattle 
amend  to  that  end.  The  means  I suppose  would  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  loading  them  twice  !— 1 That 
money  lent  to  the  companies  at  a low  rate  of  in-  is  a question  of  transhipment,  and  that  I am  not 
est  able  to  speak  to. 

8878.  Mr.  &™.-When  you  soy  lent  at  a low  rote  8883.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  or  any  objection 
interest  do  you  mean  on  the  security  oftl.e  traffic  1-  to  the  light  railways  being  constructed  so  that  they 
do  not  know' what  the  security  would  he.  That  is  could  carry  the  broad  gauge  tracks  if  necessary  ! 
ota  question  I could  answer.  That  is  of  course  There  are  some  practical  difficulties  m the  ™jot  i 
list  the  companies  would  have  liked.  Then  M ny  of  the  e line  lun  along  the  road  ^d  then  the 
• gauge,  as  you  are  aware,  perhaps,  in  the  first  limit  of  the  width  of  tne  road  which  ,s  to  be  kept  is 
stance,  was  limited  to  three  feet,  and  it  was  only,  eighteen  feet  There  must  be  eighteen  feet  Qf  »«d  by 
1 think,  on  my  representation  that  they  allowed  one  of  the  Irish  Acts,  and  therefore  the  narrower  the 
1 wider  gauge?to  be  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1883.  veiling  stock  the  less  difficulty  is  there  with  regard  to 
hey  wished,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  confined  it  the  width  of  the  road,  and  that  I magme  h^  been  one 
a three  feet  gauge  so  as  to  exclude  the  existing  considerable  consideration  wh.ch  has  ‘be 

unpanies  ever  taking  advantage  of  the  Act;  but  I companies  m making  their  railways  on  the  three  feet 
a.  examined  at  the  Castle  about  the  question,  and  I gauge.  . . 


rongly  recommended  them  to  relax  the  rule,  and  it 


* 8884.  Mr  .Barry. — Is  that  eighteen  feet  clear  of  the 
outside  dimensions  of  the  rolling  stock  1 — It  is  not 


3879,  Now  the  gauge  can  go  up  to  five  feet  three  very  accurately  defined  ; but  it  m generally  taken  to 

ichea  1 — Yes,  but  the  Act,  I thiik,  svas  worded  so  be  eighteen  feet  from  the  outside  of  the  sleepei  The 

at  a company  availing  themselves  of  the  five  feet  sleeper  on  a three  foot  gauge  is  six  leet,  and  the 
uee  inch  gauge  would  only  get  subsidised  to  the  extent  eighteen  feet  has  been  genera  y a 
Inch  a railway  of  the  throb  feet  gauge  would  have  outside  of  the  sleeper  to  the  side  of  the  opposite 
>st.  That,  I think,  was  the  nature  of  the  arrange-  footpath.  , wm,i.i 

«nt  ihade,  and  so  it  virtually  burked  the  thing  very  8885.  Then  if  you  had  a 

iuch.  have  one  foot  six  inches  less  ?— The  eighteen  leet  ougiit 

8880.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  considered  at  all  to  be  measured  from  the  side  of  the  vehicie.  That  is 
l>e  desirability  of  making  light  railways  so  that  the  what  really  limits  the  roadfaedtyandthe  sleeper 

rucks  could  pass  from  the  main  lines  to  the  light  roughly  represents  the  width  of the i vehmle. 

aihvays  without  the  expense  and  time  necessary  for  8886.  Then  the  ^ 

lie  transhipment  of  goods  1-Yes.  That,  of  course,  is  what  length  1-Nine  feet,  the  same  as  the  English. 
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8887.  That  would  be  one  foot  six  inches,  less  of  road 
left?— Yes;  so  that  if  a road  of  eighteen  feet  was 
sufficient  with  a narrow  gauge  it  would  be  one  foot 
six  inches  too  narrow  with  the  broad  gauge. 

8888.  It  would  really  be  three . feet,  would  not  it? 
— Ten  inches  on  each  side.  . 

. 8889.  Because  the  sleeper  wpuld  go  so  much  nearer 
the  fence  on  each  side  1— No,  the  tramway  is  made  on 
the  waste  of  the  road  to.  a great  extent,  so  that  I do 
not  think  that  question  would  come  in.  So  that  it 
would  be  eighteen  inches  and  perhaps  more.  , That  is 
a very  important  consideration ; because  in  many 
cases  of  these  tramways  already  constructed  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  width  of  the  road.  It  involves 
great  expense  in  throwing  out  the  fences  on  one  side 
or  the  other  to  get  it. 

8890.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Betting  aside  the  question  of 
roads,  and  coming  to  the  question  of  light  railways  in 
connexion  with  the  existing  lines,  I think  you  said 
the  narrow  gauge  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fill  a broad  gauge  waggon? — -Yes;  that 
is  the  argument  used. 

8891.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  fill  one  broad  gauge 
waggon  instead  of  three  narrow  gauge? — At  these 
roadside  stations  there  would  probably  only  be  stuff 
enough  to  fill  one  narrow  gauge  waggon.  You  are 
dealing  with  a small  traffic,  and  if  you  had  a broad 
gauge  waggon  then  you  would  probably  only  fill  it  to 
the  extent  (say)  of  a third  of  its  bulk,  and  you  would 
be  hauling  a lot  of  dead  weight  about  in  comparison  to 
what  you  would  be  doing  with  the  narrow  gauge. 
That  is  one  argument,  but  I cannot  speak  personally 
about  it. 

8892.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  take  a single 
narrow  gauge  truck  at  _g.ll  under  those  circumstances  ? 
— There  would  be  sidings  along  the  line  ; one  truck 
would  be  left  in  one  siding  and  loaded  and  picked  up 
by  the  next  train. 

8893.  Could  not  . that  be.  done  with  a broad  gauge 
truck  ? — Then  it  would  not  be  full.  That  is  the  only 
point.  Where  the  narrow  gauge  truck  could  be  run- 
ning full  and  consequently  with  a minimum  of  dead 
weight,  the  broad  gauge  would  be  running  perhaps 
one-third  full  with  a maximum  of  dead  weight. 

8894.  Might  not  a broad  gauge  truck  be  used  to 
pick  up  traffic  at  different  points  ? — Picking  up  traffic 
is  another  thing ; but  I am  speaking  of  traffic  where 
the  trucks  are  left  in  the. sidings  and  loaded,  which  is 
of  course  a very . general  mode  of  proceeding. 

88,95.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  the  diffe- 
rence in  size  is  between  a narrow  gauge  truck  as  now 
used  in  Ireland,  and  a broad  gauge  truck — that  is  to 
say  the  width  and  the  length  ?— The  narrow  gauge 
truck  would  be  about  six  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  long, 
I think,  and  the  broad  gauge  track  would  be  eight 
feet  six,  or  eight  feet  wide.  They  vary.  Then  I think 
the  cattle  truck  is.  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  long. 

8896.  The  Chairman. — -We  have  it  in  evidence  that 
a narrow  gauge  truck  is  seven  feet  ? — They  vary ; they 
are  quite  new,  and  some  are  wider  than  others. 

8897.  Mr.  Bam/. — They  evidently  must  be  made 
to  carry  cattle ? — There  are  special  cattle  trucks;  I 
was  speaking  of  open  trucks. 

8898.  Those  trucks  would  be  necessarily  wide 
enough  to  carry  cattle  athwartwise  ?— I think  they 
propose  to  carry  the  cattle  lengthwise  four  in  a truck, 
head  to  head,  with  a partition  in  the  centre.  I 
cannot  tell  you  positively  as  to  that,  but  I think  I 
understood  they  were  Intending  to  carry'  the  cattle 
lengthwise; 

8S99.  Mr.  Pirn. — Has  the  Privy  Council  made  any 
rule  putting  a limit  on  the  width  of  the  narrow;  gauge 
truck? — No;  it  has  been  left  an  open  question.  If 
you  ask  me  for  my  own  opinion  I have  always  been 
in  favour  of  the  light  railways  on  the  existing  gauge. 
That  meets  a'  great  many  difficulties,  I think,  which  a 
narrow  gauge  has  to  contend  with. 

8900.  The  Chairman. — You  think  the  balance  is 


in  favour  of  that  ? — I think  so ; I think  the  balance' 
in  favour  of  the  ordinary  gauge,  with  a light  constin! 
tion,  which  may  afterwards  be  converted  into  a lies 
line,  if  the  traffic  requires  it. 

8901.  Mr.  Barry. — With  steepish  gradients  to  save 
.earthwork  ? — Quite  so ; with  steep  gradients. 

8902.  Is  there  any  limit  in  the  regulations  as  to 
gradients ? — No;  thei'e  has  been  no  limit  absolute!' 
laid  down,  but  practically  there  have  been  none  coii 
structed  under  one  in  thirty.  That  you  may  say  is 
the  ruling  gradient. 

8903.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  curves  ? — There  has 
been  no  limit  laid  down.  That  is  another  question 
with  regard  to  light  railways  on  the  existing  gau„e 
You  could  not  use  such  sharp  curves  as  with  a time 
feet  gauge. 

8904.  That  would  affect  the  question  in  mountainous 
districts  ? — Y es ; it  would  very  intimately  have  affected 
one  scheme — the  West  Cai-berry  Scheme — theScliull 
and  Skibbereen  line  where  they  had  some  very  diffi. 
cult  places  to  get  round  and  they  were  obliged  to  put 
in  two  and  a-lialf  chain  curves  which  would  be  quite 
incompatible  with  a five  feet  three  gauge. 

8905.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  there  not  a great  advan- 
tage  in  constructing  light  railways  of  the  existing  gauge 
that  they  may  be  treated  in  the  first  place  as  tentative 
lines,  and  when  the  traffic  requires  it  can  be  converted 
into  more  permanent  lines  ? — Quite  so. 

8906.  The  Chairman. — That  tramway  that  vou 

have  alluded  to  is  in  considerable  trouble,  I believe  ? 

Yes ; I was  going  to  tell  you  something  about  that 
presently.  That  West  Carberry  Light  Railway  or 
Tramway  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  roughly  you  may 
say  half  is  tramway  and  half  railway.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sections.  It  was  opened  about  September  last 
year.  There  are  some  very  bad  curves  on  it,  two  and 
a half  chain  curves,  and  the  worst  gradient  was  one  in 
thirty,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  that.  There  had 
been  originally  several  of  these  two  and  a half  chain 
curves  authorized  by  the  Order  in  Council,  hut 
these,  in  the  construction  of  the  line,  were  reduced 
in  number.  The  railway  started  and  remained  open, 

I think,  for  nearly  six  months,  and  then  the  cause  of  its 
being  closed  was  the  failure  of  the  engines.  The 
engines  had  been,  I presume,  obtained  cheaply, 
and  not  constructed  with  copper  fire  boxes,  ami 
the  fire  boxes  came  to  grief.  No  accident  occurred, 
but  the  fire  boxes  leaked  so  badly  that  they  put  the 
fires  out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue  using 
the  engines.  There  has  been  a communication  just 
received  from  the  manager  stating  as  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  engines — “ That  the  plates  of  the  lire 
boxes  were  made  of  three  quarter  inch  steel,  instead 
of  copper,  and  the  expansion  opened  the  seams  and 
caused  the  tubes  to  leak.  The  plates  round  the  lire 
bar  rings  split  from  the  rivets,”  and  so  on,  “and 
the  directors  have  consequently  suspended  traffic  for 
the  present.” 

8907.  Was  that  the  only  failure  with  the  engines!  I 
— That  I believe  was  the  only  failure. 

8908.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  has  been  no  failure 
in  the  permanent  way  ? — No,  not  that  I know  of; 
the  failure  of  these  engines  I presume  must  have  been 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  specifications  and  proper 
inspection  before  being  delivered.  They  were  working 
all  right  when  they  were  new. 

8909.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  a line  guaranteed  by  the 
Barony  and  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

8910.  Is  the  Barony  bound  . to  work  the  line  by 
law  ? — The  Barony  is  bound  to  work  it  if  the  company 
fail. 

8911.  Then  the  obligation  to  provide  proper  engines 
will  fall  on  the  Barony?. — Yes.  .1  believe  the  Barony 
have  in  this  case  consented  to  get  enough  money  to 
buy  a new  engine. 

8912.  That  is  on  the  three  foot  guage  ?— Yes. 

8913.  Mr.  Abernethy- -It  lias  been  intimated t a 
there  are  fresh  complaints  with  regard  to  that  line 
Have  you  seen  the  papers  relating  to  that  ? — 1 “a 
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, » twiners,  but  not  the  more  recent  ones.  The 

1 Snnication  I have  seen  is  from  Mr.  Fleming, 
mUV  a GramL  Juror,  and  it  was  on  the  14th  oi 


t -flre  understand  that  there  are  more  recent 


Jers  from  the  Government  1— There  has  been  a report 


County  Surveyor,  but  that  which  I was 


a|j0Ut  the  engines  came  from  the  manager  of 

HqigPMr!  Barry.— Do  you  know  what  that  line 
l_No  I cannot  tell  you  that.  The  capital  will 

0 doubt  in  the  order.  Then  the  fourth  question 
i.  « What  system  of  construction,  horse  tram- 

, steam  tramway  along  roads,  or  light  railways 
cross  country,  has  been  adopted.”  The  answer  to  that 
uld  be  both  steam  tramways 'along  roads,  and  light 
■always  across  country. 

's9iij  Mr.  Abernethy.— You  have  confined  the 
low'^auge  to  the  roads  1— The  narrow  gauge  hither- 
lms  been  confined  to  the  roads.  Then  you  ask  why  ! 
should  say  from  cheapness  of  construction,  because 
hen  carried  along  the  road  it  is  not  necessary  to  fence 

8917.  Mr.  Ban-y. — Do  you  think  on  the  whole  it 
cheaper  to  carry  them  along  the  road ? — It  is  cheaper 
ndoubtedly  in  construction. 

8918.  What  obligation  do  the  Tramway  Gompany 
ne  under  for  maintenance  of  the  road  for  road 

atpc5 There  is  no  obligation  as  regards  road  traffic. 

he  tramway  is  built  on  one  side  of  the  road  quite 
t of  the  way  of  the  vehicular  traffic. 

8919.  Therefore  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ehicnlar  traffic  1 — No.. 

8920.  It  is  appropriating  a portion  of  the  road 
.tirely  for  tramway  purposes! — Yes,  it  was  done 
uder  the  Irish  Act  of  1881.  A short  Act  was  passed 
X the  end  of  the  session  of  1881  which  empowered  a 

unway  to  be  constructed  along  the  side  of  the  road 
. a raised  path. 

8921.  And  therefore  wherever  these  tramways  are 
ade  on  the  road,  the  roads  are  narrowed  to  eighteen 
et  or  thereabouts  ! — Y es.  If  they  are  too  narrow  they 
uist  be  made  according  to  the  rule  eighteen  feet, 
id  if  they  are  wider  of  course  so  much  of  their  width 
encroached  upon. 

8922.  Therefore  it  is  an  absolute  alienation  of  the 
ad?— Yes. 

8923.  Mr.  Pim. — Where  they  cross  from  one  side 
f the  road  to  the  other,  what  are  their  obligations  as 
egards  the  level  of  the  rails  and  the  roadway  ? — The 
jvel  of  the  rails  is  to  be  maintained  on  the  same  level 

the  roacl  they  cross,  and  there  are  guard  rails  to 
rotect  the  traffic. 

8924.  If  a road  is  too  narrow  to  leave  the  eighteen 
it,  would  it  be  possible  in  that  case  to  keep  the 

ram  way  rails  down  to  the  level  of  the  road,  and  so 
How-  vehicular  traffic  to  pass  over  the  tramway  ! — It 
possible,  but  it  becomes  very  objectionable,  because 
hen  you  are  carrying  railway  trucks  on  tramways,  you 
usfc  leave  a width  of  groove  of  about  1 ^-inches,  and 
hat  would  be  very  objectionable  for  vehicular  traffic. 

1 ordinary  tramways  in  this  country  the  width  of 
cove  is  restricted  to  an  inch  which  an  ordinary 

■’heel  would  not  drop  into,  but  with  a l^-inch  groove 
moderately  wide  flange  would  drop  into  it,  and 
he  result  woidd  be  to  give  the  wheel  a severe  wrench. 

8925.  Mr.  Barry — Where  a tramway  passes  in 
nit  of  cottages  how  is  it  managed  there  ? Is  there  a 
vel  crossing  made  ? — Wherever  there  is  a necessity 
' a crossing,  a level  crossing  is  made,  but  in  passing 
mg  in  front  of  a group  of  cottages  there  would  be  a 

once  put  along  the  fronts  of  those  cottages,  and  then 
ie  access  made  from  the  cottages  across  thetramway, 
hick  would  be  levelled  up.  That  has  been  done  in 
'■oral  cases. 

8926.  Mr.  Abernethy  — I suppose  there  is  one  ad- 
jutage with  these  narrow  gauge  tramways  on  the 
ub*ic  road,  that  they  pick  up  passengers  ea  route  ! — 


8927.  And  they  substitute  the  tramway  traffic  for  May  4,  issz. 

the  present  cartage  ? — Yes.  . ~T 

8928.  That  is  thought  to  be  cheaper  and  more  econo-  cSes  Scropo 
mical  ! — Yes,  that  is  the  idea  of  course.  It  yet  remains  Hutchinson, 
to  see  what  the  returns  from  these  tramways  will  be. 

There  has  been  one  in  existence  for  some  time, 
the  Victoria  Bridge  tramway,  which  was  not  made 
under  this  Act  of  1883  at  all.  That  I believe  has  been 
paying  fairly,  or  at  all  events  paying  its  way,  but  then 
that  is  in  a good  district.  That  is  the  tramway  from 
Victoria  Bridge  to  Castlederg.  It  is  in  the  north  near 
Strabane.  That  is  a short  line  some  six  miles  long. 

That  was  one  of  the  first  tramways  constructed,  and 
resembles  very  much  those  constructed  more  recently 
under  the  Act  of  1883. 

8929.  Mi-.  Pim. — Is  that  a steam  tramway  ! — Yes, 
they  are  almost  all  steam  tramways. 

8930.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Perhaps  another  advantage 
that  would  be  found  is  that  these  tramways  on  the 
public  road,  in  picking  up  passengers  en  route  act  as 
feeders  to  the  lines  of  railway.  They  pick  up  the 
passengers  and  take  them  to  stations  of  the  existing 
lines  ? — Yes. 

8931.  And  so  add  to  the  traffic  of  the  railways  ! — 

Yes,  they  do  that  of  course.  These  tramways  have 
small  stations  and  little  platforms  just  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground — nine  inches  high — and  they  pro- 
fess only  to  stop  at  those  stated  places,  but  I suppose 
really  they  would  stop  to  pick  up  anybody,  though 
they  do  not  like  to  stop  on  a gradient. 

8932.  Mr.  Bcm-y. — What  is  the  limit  of  speed  ! — 

The  limit  of  speed  on  a railway  proper  is  that  of  alight 
railway,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 

8933.  And  on  the  road  !— On  the  road  the  Act  of 
1883  limits  it  to  twelve  miles  an  hour  in  the  country, 
and  to  six  miles  an  hour  in  passing  through  villages, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  has  power  to  decrease  those 
speeds  to  any  extent  they  think  desirable  when  in- 
specting the  line,  or  on  the  representation  of  parties 
interested.  That  power  of  limitation  of  speed 
is  very  largely  used.  For  instance,  with  regard 
to  this  Schull  and  Skibbereen  line,  one  of  the 
regulations  is:— “The  speed  of  the  engine  and 
carriages  shall  not  exceed  4 miles  an  hour  at  the 
following  places (1.)  In  passing  the  curve  of  2 A 
chains  radius,  at  H miles  on  the  journey  to  Skull. 

(2.)  In  passing  round  the  curve  of  2i  chains  radius, 
at  41  miles,  and  7 miles  38  chains  on  both  journeys.” 

Then  there  are  other  restrictions  as  to  speed.  “ The 
engines  and  carriages  shall  be  brought  to  a standstill 
immediately  before  reaching  the  following  points” — 
that  is  before  crossing  important  roads  a-nd  so  on,  so  that 
there  shall  be  as  little  danger  as  possible  to  vehicular 
traffic.  There  were  nine  of  these  stoppages  ordered. 

8934.  Are  these  conditions  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  when  the  line  is  inspected  ! — After  the  inspec- 
tion, before  the  line  is  opened. 

8935.  Not  in  the  original  order  1— No.  There  is 
merely  power  given  in  the  original  order  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  do  Ifiis.  Then  the  5th  question  deals  with 
what  gauge  has  been  adopted,  and  why.  I think  the 
3 feet  gauge  has  been  adopted  simply  for  the  sake  of 
economy  and  for  the  power  of  getting  round  moun- 
tainous and  other  districts  with  sharp  curves. 

8936.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of 
what  economy  is  produced  by  the  narrow  guage  in  a 
country  which  is  suitable  for  other  descriptions  of 
lines!— No,  I have  .never  gone  thorougly  into  the 
question ; but  of  course  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
permanent  way  may  be  made  of  a lighter  description. 

8937  If  the  weight  is  limited  by  the  weight  on  the 
engine  wheels,  I do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  be 
lighter  in  one  case  than  the  other  1 — Yes,  as  regards 
the  engine  wheels  that  is  so. 

S°38  That  is  the  measure  of  the  stress  f — Bxcept 
that  the  broad  gauge  truck,  being  more  heavily 
weighted  than  the  narrow  gauge  truck,  produces  a 
more  destructive  effect  on  the  wheels. 
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8939.  Either  would  be  a long  way  short  of  tlie 
weight  on  the  engine  1— It  would  be  so. 

8940.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  considered 
the  question,  as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  a saving 
in  the  rolling  stock  if  a line  ls  worked  as  part  of  a con- 
tinuous system  ?— That  is  another  question,  of  course. 
No  doubt,  one  of  the  difficulties  these  narrow  gauge 
lines  will  labour  under  is,  the  not  being  able  to  keep 
up  efficient  shops  for  their  purpose.  They  will  be 
comparatively  small,  and  there  will  be  a difficulty  m 
getting  proper  superintendence  and  in  paying  proper 
people  to  supervise  the  locomotive  department. 

8941.  And  the  cost  of  special  rolling  stock  and  the 
amount  of  vehicles  required  is  greater  "(--Greater  in 
comparison,  no  doubt.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
In  fact,  just  take  this  Schull  and  Skibbereen  line.  It 
is  thoroughly  isolated  and  cut  off  from  all  neighbours 
of  the  same  gauge. 

8943.  Are  the  other  lines  broad  gauge  lines  t— Yes. 
That  is,  a short  line  fifteen  miles  long,  is  without  any 
facilities  except  what  it  can  get  from  broad  gauge  lines. 

8944.  That  would  be  an  example  where,  if  any- 
where, the  broad  gauge  would  be  advantageous  on 
account  of  its  being  continuous  1 — That  is  so,  of 
course. 


8945.  Taking  credit  for  all  those  conditions,  do  you 
think  it  is  a doubtful  policy,  even  in  that  case,  to  have 
adopted  a narrow  gauge  line? — I should  have  thought 
myself  that  a broad  gauge  line,  even  costing  a little 
more  money,  would  have  been  preferable. 

8946.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Schull  and  Skibbeeren 
line  ? — If  the  nature  of  the  roads  admitted  it— you 
must  make  that  proviso.  If  a large  portion  of  this 
Schull  and  Skibbereen  line  ran  along  the  road  it  is 
quite  possible  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  get 
that  width  of  road  without  great  expense  if  it  had  been 
made  a broad  gauge  line,  unless  the  rule  as  to  eighteen 
feet  was  modified. 

8947.  Eighteen  feet  is  supposed  to  be  the  width  of 
two  vehicles,  I presume  ? — Yes.  It  is  a very  ample 
width,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also  to  give  a little  room  for 
frightened  horses. 

8948.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  has  been  represented  to 
us  that  on  the  existing  narrow  gauge  line  the  rolling 
stock  is  much  too  heavy — that  is  to  say,  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  narrow  gauge  is  excessive  ? — I do  not 
know  that.  The  weights  are  not  very  great,  and 
the  rails,  as  a rule,  average  about  forty-five  pounds, 
and  the  sleepers  are  about  two  feet  six  inches  apart. 
The  rails  ai-e  all  flat-bottomed.  The  best  evidence 
you  would  get  with  regard  to  that  would  be  from  the 
working  of  the  line  from  Stranorlar  to  Druminin.  It 
is  broad  to  Stranorlar,  and  narrow  from  Stranorlar  to 
Druminin.  You  would  get,  I think,  the  best  know- 
ledge of  whether  the  rolling  stock  is  too  heavy  for 
the  road  from  the  parties  in  charge  of  the  line.  It 
was  Mr.  Barton  who  constructed  that  line,  and  he 
would  know  all  about  it.  That  line  has  been  opened 
now  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

8949.  There  is  another  line — the  Ballymena  and 
Larne  line  ? — Yes  ; that  has  been  opened  some  time. 
There  was  a very  heavy  mineral  traffic  on  that  line  in 

..  red  ore. 

8950.  What  has  been  the  result  ? — It  is  not  suc- 
cessful, I believe,  financially.  What  state  the  line  is 
in  now  I really  cannot  tell  you  with  reference  to  its 
wearing  out  or  not  Then  there  is  another  narrow 
gauge  line — the  Letterkenny  line.  That  has  been 
constructed  more  recently  than  the  West  Donegal 
line.  That  runs  from  near  Derry  to  Letterkenny. 

8951.  Mr.  Barry. — That  labours  under  a very  heavy 
capital,  I believe  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  ’ It  is  a line 
which  was  projected  years  and  yeais  ago,  and  was  at 
last  made  as  a narrow  gauge  line. 

8952.  The  Buncrana  and  Londonderry  is  a broad 
gauge  line— the  Lough  8 willy  line? — lb  has  been 
just  converted  into  a narrow  gauge  line.  It  is  under 
the  ban  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  present.  It  has 


been  running  as  a narrow  gauge  line  for  two 
without  being  inspected.  It  was  a broad 
line,  and  it  was  converted  into  a narrow  gauge  luie' 
enable  the  traffic  to  run  direct  from  Londonderry 
Letterkenny  without  break  of  gauge.  In  the  fwl 
instance  the  line  ran  from  Londonderry  to  a junction 
with  the  Letterkenny  line,  and  then  the  Letterkenn’ 
traffic  had  to  run  from  this  junction  to  Letterkenny 
Now  they  have  narrowed  the  whole  qf  the  line  t„ 
enable  the  Letterkenny  traffic  to  run  anywlienj 
on  it. 

8953.  Is  it  an  extensive  traffic?— No,  I 
think  not ; it  may  just  pay  its  way. 

8954.  If,  instead  of  narrowing  the  gauge,  they  had  i 
converted  it  into  an  extension  of  the  existing  line 
would  that  have  been  better,  in  your  opinion  1~ ' 
suppose  they  tried  for  a very  long  time  to  do  that— 
to  make  the  Letterkenny  a broad  gauge  line — and  they  I 
found  they  could  not  raise  the  capital,  and  therefore 
they  made  it  a narrow  gauge.  Your  sixth 
tion  asks  what  supervision  is  exercised,  from  a..  w 
gineering  point  of  view,  previous  to  the  construction 
of  the  line.  If  that  means  the  preparation  of  the 
plans,  and  so  on,  those  are  submitted  to  a depart- 
ment of  the  Castle  in  Dublin — Sir  William  Kaye’s 
Department.  He  has,  I think,  certain  engineers  under 
him  who  look  through  the  plans  before  they  are 
proved  of. 

8955.  The  plans  that  are  submitted  are  in  thc| 
nature  of  the  Parliamentary  plans  in  England, 
they  not  ? — Yes, 

8956.  Not  more  in  detail  than  that?— No;  rather | 
less,  if  anything.  The  scale  is  very  small. 

8957.  Mr  .Abernethy. — Then  what  is  done  during 
construction  ? — During  construction,  if  it  is  a railway 
pure  and  simple  it  is  merely  overlooked,  in  the  way 
an  ordinary  railway  in  England  would  be,  by  the 
engineer  of  the  promoters,  or  of  the  company.  If 
it  is  a tramway,  then  the  county  surveyors  are 
supposed  to  overlook  the  construction  while  it  is 
in  progress,  and  if  the  rails  cross  any  roads  they 
have  to  supervise  it  there ; but  the  county  surveyors  I 
have  flo  authority,  so  far  as  I understand  the  Act, 
to  inspect  the  line  during  its  construction  if  it  is  a 
railway.  The  Act  says  in  Clause  38  “Inspection 
of  Works.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
surveyor  of  each  of  said  counties  once  in  each  year 
or  ofteuer  if  so  required  by  the  Grand  Jury  to  inspect 
the  line  sidings  and  other  works.”  That  is  evidently 
alluding  more  to  the  railway  after  it  is  opened.  Before 
it  is  opened  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  super- 
intendence by  the  county  surveyor.  By  Section  H 
it  is  provided  that  they  shall  not  open  or  break  up 
any  street  or  road  save  and  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  county  surveyor.  Then  the  county  surveyors 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  promoters  for  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them;  that  is  where  the  line  is  a tramway  oa 
the  road,  but  elsewhere  there  is  no  power  of  inspection, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  by  anybody  during  the  constric- 
tion of  the  line  any  more  than  there  is  on  any  ordinary 
railway  in  this  country. 

8958.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  it  seem  to  you  that  inas- 
much as  many  of  these  lines  are  guaranteed  by 
county  and  by  Government  further  supervision  should 
be  exercised?—  I should  think  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able there  should  be  on  the  part  of  somebody,  because 
it  is  very  probable  that  these  railways  may  fall Ul  ® 
the  hands  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county,  and 
therefore  their  construction  ought  to  be  careful/ 
watched. 


8959.  At  any  rate  it  has  a bearing  on  . 

expenses  ? — Certainly.  I think  it  would  be  desira  e 
that  there  should  be  some  supervision  of  a railway 
in  view  of  the  guarantee.  , 

8960.  The  ordinary  plans  deposited  in  Pam«m» 
as  a rule  merely  show  the  levels  and  the  direction 
the  line,  but  they  really  show  nothing  more  ?— ^°- 

8961.  You  think  that  in  view  of  the  Governing 
and  the  county  having  to  guarantee  the  cost,  or 


working 
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• west  on  the  cost,  some  further  supervision  is 
? jrable  1—1  think  so,  certainly.  I only  wonder 
1 1 some  provision  was  not  embodied  in  these  orders 
f !\he  Board  of  Works  to  see  that  the  work  was  being 
°'  iy  done  in  the  interests  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

^ 8962.  Is  there  anything  defining  the  weight  of 
j]s  l^No.  The  county  surveyors  have  to  approve 
the  form  of  rails.  By  section  27  : “ The-  form 
!f  rail  shall  be  approved  by  the  said  county  sur- 
ors  but  in  the  event  of  the  promoters  being 
dissatisfied  with  their  decision,  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  whose  decision  shall 
be  final.” 

8963.  Is  that  the  case  with  both  light  railways  and 
tramways  1 — I apprehend  it  is.  There  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  light  railways  from  tramways,  and  the 
same  rail  is  used  throughout  the  railway  and  tramway, 
but  that  is  merely  as  to  the  form  of  rail. 

8964.  Mr.  Pirn. — There  is  no  definition  of  what  a 
]j„ht  railway  is  in  any  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  I 
think  1— There  is  a definition  as  to  weight  carried  on 
the  engine  wheels. 

8965.  Was  that  done  by  Order  in  Council  or  by 
Act  of  Parliament  1 — The  Order  in  Council  incor- 


porates the  Act. 

8966.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — Is  the  weight  of  the  rail 
defined  1 — No,  that  is  left  to  the  county  surveyors,  and 
in  the  event  of  their  disagreeing,  there  is  a reference 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

8967.  Have  you  considered  the  next  question  : — 
“What  are  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  regard  to  bridges,  level  crossings,  signalling,”  &c.  7 
—The  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
reference  to  bridges  would  be  similar  to  what  they  are 
here  or  on  railways  generally,  that  they  shall  be  able 
well  to  cany  the  maximum  weights  that  can 
he  put  upon  them. 

8968.  But  during  the  constniction  there  is  no 
supervision  to  see  whether  they  are  capable  of  doing 
sol— No.  If  they  are  masonry  bridges  you  judge  by 
their  appearance,  and  if  iron  bridges  you  judge  by  the 
thickness  and  strength  of  the  girder’s. 

8969.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  this  question  was  rather 
directed  towards  what  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  bridges  as 
compared  with  level  crossings,  and  whether  the  Board 
of  Trade  object  to  level  crossings  on  light  railways  7 — 
The  Board  of  Trade  have  nothing  to  say  whatever  to 
the  level  crossings  on  these  Irish  light  railways  ; those 
crossings  are  entirely  authorised  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council. 

8970.  The  Board  of  Trade  do  not  interfere  with  a 
report  as  they  do  before  a Parliamentary  Committee  7 
—No,  the  Board  of  Trade  make  no  reports. 

8971.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — The  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  bridges  are  that  they 
shall  be  sufficient  to  carry  certain  weights? — The 
weights  that  can  come  upon  them. 

8972.  But  no  plans  are  submitted  7 — No,  not  prior 
to  construction  any  more  than  there  are  with  regard  to 
inspections  of  railways  in  England.  Then,  with 
regard  to  level  crossings,  the  level  crossings,  as  I have 
said,  are  authorized  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council 
without  any  report  from  the  Board  of  Trade  on  these 
level  crossings  prior  to  their  being  granted.  I thought 
probably  the  question  meant  what  precautions  were 
taken  at  level  crossings. 

8973.  That  is  also  meant  to  be  referred  to  7 — With 
reference  to  the  precautions  at  level  crossings  they  are 
'ery  much  of  the  same  character  as  would  be  approved 
upon  other  railways.  If  they  can  be  seen  from  a 
easonable  distance,  then  no  signals  are  required  at 

eni  ; butif  they  cannot  be  well  seen  then  signals 
08u“'be  required  to  protect  them. 

— , ' Mr.  Barry.— Is  it  necessary  to  have  a resident 

vide)1  • if’  there  is  a lodge  and  gate  keeper  pro- 
( -fl.  ln  ■ cases  on  railways.  There  may  be  some 
are  ®XjceP^ons>  hut  as  a rule  lodge  and  gate  keepers 
provided  at  all  level  crossings,  and  the  gates  are 


required  to  close  alternatively,  either  the  railway  or 
the  road.  J 

8975.  Then  with  regard  to  the  system  of  signalling  7 

I was  going  to  mention  just  in  passing  one  little 
novelty  with  reference  to  these  railways  as  to  the 
level  crossings.  In  many  cases  a line  ceases  to  b6 
a tramway  and  becomes  a railway,  or  vice  versa, 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  railway  passes  out  of  private 
ground  on  to  the  public  road  without  crossing  the 
public  road.  The  Clogher  Talley  Company  were 
particularly  very  uigent  not  to  be  put  to  the  expense 
ot  cottages  and  gates  at  these  points  of  entry,  and 
they  wished  to  be  allowed  to  try  what  is  largely  used 
in  America  and  in  India,  namely,  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a kind  of  gridiron  or  grating  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  railway  into  the  road,  with  a trough 
below  it,  stretching  right  across  the  rad  way.  They  say 
that  it  is  a perfect  bar  to  cattle  or  horses  crossing  it. 
As  there  was  every  wish  to  economise  the  cost  of  these 
railways  as  much  as  possible,  that  has  been  conceded 
in  the  case  of  the  Clogher  Valley  Tramway  Company 
as  an  experiment  to  see  whether  it  is  successful 

8976  Has  it  been  tried?— There  has  not  been  time 
yet  to  know  the  result.  It  is  no  doubt  very  largely 
used  in  America  and  in  India. 

8977.  Take  an  example  where  the  railway  does  not 
absoluteiy  go  upon  the  part  of  the  road  devoted  to 
traffic  7 — If  the  railway  crosses  the  road  to  become  a 
tramway  then  proper  gates  are  provided,  but  if  it 
merely  comes  out  of  the  private  ground  and  skirts 
along  the  same  side  of  the  road  then  this  device  has 
been  adopted. 

8978.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — Then  as  to  the  signalling? 
—With  regard  to  the  signalling,  the  usual  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  relaxed  as  far 
as  possible.  To  take  for  instance  the  Schull  and  Skib- 
bereen  line,  there  are  no  signals  on  it  at  all.  There 
they  undertook  to  lock  the  facing  points  with  the 
tram  staff  which  the  engine  carries,  so  that  there  might 
be  the  assurance  that  the  points  were  not  open 
improperly.  That  was  the  only  requirement  that  was 
made  with  reference  to  interlocking  on  the  Schull  and 
Skibbereen  line. 


8979.  Mr.  Barry.— What  facing  points  would  there 
be  7— At  Ballydehob  where  there  is  a loop,  and  at  the 
terminal  stations.  With  regard  to  the  Clogher  Valley 

1 which  was  a much  more  extensive  affair,  there  the 
Company  could  not  guarantee  to  lock  with  a train  staff 
only  and  interlock  the  points  with  it,  and  therefore 
they  have  home  signals  at  all  the  stations  interlocked 
with  the  points  without  any  expensive  apparatus — just 
a one  or  two-levered  frame.  Then  also  any  sidings 
which  run  out  towards  the  direction  in  which  trains 
might  be  coming  were  also  interlocked.  That  was  the 
only  interlocking  required,  at  the  two  ends  of  a loop 
there  would  be  interlocking  so  that  a train  could  come 
in  at  either  end  simply  by  home  signals,  unless  the 
view  was  very  bad,  and  then  distance  signals  were 
required  in  one  or  two  cases. 

8980.  Do  you  require  the  switch  lock  and  bar  7 — 
Not  as  a rule,  merely  a bolt — not  a bar.  As  they  are 
worked  from  the  ground  it  was  considered  there  was  so- 
very  little  danger  of  splitting  a train  that  it  was  not 
necessary.  The  other  requirement  with  regard  to- 
locking  on  the  Clogher  Valley  line,  was  that  they 
should  work  with  only  one  train  running  in  one  direc- 
tion at  the  same  time,  unless  they  adopted  some  means 
for  keeping  the  trains  apart.  They  have  decided  to 
adopt  the  telephone,  so  that  if  they  want  to  despatch 
two  trains  from  A to  B they  cannot  despatch  the 
second  train  from  A until  they  get  telephonic  informa- 
tion that  the  first  train  has  reached  B. 

8981.  Do  they  keep  a written  record  of  the  tele- 
phonic message  7 — No,  there  will  not  be  a record,  but 
it  is  a makeshift  to  avoid  one  train  following  another 
too  closely  ; in  fact  they  will  never  want  to  have 
trains  following  except  in  fair  times  when  they  have 
to  get  the  cattle  away  from  one  particular  station.  That 
has  been  the  only  requirement  at  all  analogous  to  the 
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block  system.  For  single  lines  working  to  prevent 
trains  meeting  each  other  coming  in  opposite  di- 
rections the  staff  is  used.  Then  your  question  goes 
on  to  ask : — “ How  do  they  affect  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  working  1 ” To  that  I say,  I think  very 
slightly. 

8982.  You  mean  it  is  not  an  onerous  obligation  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  an  onerous  obligation.  I think  you  will 
find  from  the  engineers  that  they  are  probably  satisfied 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  done  all  they  can  to  minimise 
the  requirements  with  reference  to  signalling.  There 
is  another  thing  which  I perhaps  might  mention  at 
this  stage.  The  requirements  with  reference  to  signal- 
ling were  very  much  relaxed  in  consideration  of  the 
Company  undertaking  to  adopt  very  ample  brake 
power  on  their  trains.  That  to  my  mind  was  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  connected  with  the  schemes, , 
because  for  running  on  roads,  and  with  very  bad 
gradients,  very  ample  brake  power  was  a great 
essential  to  safety ; and  in  the  Clogher  Valley  case 
they  consented  to  put  continuous  brakes  on  all  their 
vehicles,  both  engines,  waggons,  cattle  tracks,  and  every 
vehicle  they  have.  They  are  all  provided  with  the  auto- 
matic vacuum  brake.  The  Schull  and  Skibbereen  did 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  that  because  their  traffic  is  rather 
of  a different  character,  but  they  have  also  continuous 
brake  power  on  all  their  passenger  carriages,  vans,  and 
engines,  and  they  have  got  pipes  under  all  their  waggons 
so  that  the  brake  can  be  worked  on  mixed  trains  as 
well  as  on  ordinary  trains,  and  it  was  in  consideration 
of  those  brake  appliances  that  the  requirements  in  re- 
ference to  signalling  were  very  much  relaxed.  I think 
that  exhausts  the  questions  on  which  I could  afford 
you  any  useful  information,  unless  you  wish  to  ask  me 
any  further  questions. 

8983.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Have  you  any  observations 
to  make  on  the  questions  8 to  121 — With  regard 
to  question  8,  “ What  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  working  the  line  with  adjoining  Railway  Companies 
or  otherwise,”  I would  say  there  have  been  no  arrange- 
ments, so  far  as  I am  aware,  made,  except  with  regard 
to  transhipping.  In  all  the  cases  that  I have  met  with 
the  Railway  Companies  afford  facilities  for  these  light 
railways  entering  their  yards  and  siding  accommoda- 
tion for  transhipping  traffic  from  one  to  the  other. 

8984.  Do  the  Tramway  Companies  employ  their 
own  staff  for  transhipping  1 — I really  cannot  tell  you 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  their  own.  I should  think 
it  would  be.  They  would  have  their  own  staff,  I 
presume,  at  them  terminal  stations. 

8985.  I did  not  know  whether  they  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  parent  company  to  tranship  at  a price  1 
— That  I cannot  tell  you.  1 cannot  answer  any 
questions  with  regard  to  Question  9,  as  to  through 
booking. 

8986.  Probably  you  may  be  able  to  speak  to  Ques- 
tion 10,  as  to  the  powers  vested  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  in  Grand  Juries  1 — I would  rather  not 
enter  into  that  question,  nor  Question  11,  as  to  the 
procedure  before  the  Privy  Council.  One  hears  great 
complaints  in  Ireland  about  the  nature  of  the  guarantee 
being  a baronial  guarantee  instead  of  a guarantee  direct 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  companies.  It  would  facili- 
tate the  raising  of  the  capital  very  much  if  it  was  a 
straight  guarantee  as  it  were. 

8987.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  the  tramways  and  light 
railways  imder  the  same  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
after  they  are  opened,  as  is  the  case  with  railways  in 
England,  as  to  inquiry  into  accidents  and  all  those 
matters  ? — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Act  of  1883 
gives  the  Board  of  Trade  the  same  power  over  lines 
constructed  under  it  as  they  have  with  regard  to 
ordinary  railways. 

8988.  Are  the  mutual  relations  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  case  of  light 
railways  and  tramways  the  same  as  with  regard 
to  the  ordinary  railways  ? — That  is  doubtful. 

8989i  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary*  railway  after  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  made  their  inspection  they  have 


no  power,  have  they,  of  calling  for  additional  apoli 
ances  ? — No,  none.  11  ' 

8990.  Does  that  seem  to  you  in  a new  system  to  1» 
a condition  of  affairs  which  rather  imposes  on  tl 
Board  of  Trade  the  necessity  of  making  larger  reqninf 
ments  in  the  outset  than  might  hereafter  be  necessary  i 
— Speaking  generally,  I think  it  has  an  influence 
doubt — the  knowledge  that  you  must  get  all  you  cail 
when  you  are  inspecting  the  line. 

8991.  The  Inspector  says— it  is  now  or  never?— 
Yes. 

8992:  And  that  may  have  an  influence  on  his  asking 
for  certain  appliances  which  subsequent  experience 
may  prove  to  be  a little  more  than  is  necessary 
think  it  may  have  some  effect  of  that  kind. 

8993.  Would  you  suggest  in  the  case  of  Irish  Li»ht 
Railways  and  Tramways  any  alteration  of  that  state 
of  things? — Well,  in  the  point  of  view  that  you  have 
just  mentioned,  I do  not  think  I would,  because  really 
the  requirements  have  been  made  of  the  lightest  pos- 
sible description.  We  have  not  asked  anythin'/ 
certainly  in  the  view  of  not  being  able  to  get  anythin* 
afterwards. 

8994.  We  have  not  heard  the  engineers  of  the  li»ht 
railways  yet  ? — From  what  I have  understood  from 
them,  I do  not  think  you  will  hear  that.  I do  not 
say  that  they  might  riot  say  something  about  continu- 
ous brakes,  and  as  to  whether  they  may  have  thought 
that  a hard  matter ; but  I think  with  regard  to  the 
requirements  on  the  railway  you  will  not  find  they 
will  say  much. 

8995.  Would  you  prefer  to  keep  the  present  system 
of  asking  for  everything  at  the  time  of  inspection  and 
at  that  time  only  ? — It  is  difficult  to  know  how  you 
would  put  it.  Do  you  mean  to  give  the  Board  of 
Trade  power  to  interfere,  and  ask  for  any  additional 
works  to  be  constructed  when  they  may  think 
necessary? 

8996.  From  time  to  time? — It  is  introducing  a 
different  policy  altogether.  I should  like  to  be  quite 
clear  what  it  is  you  want  to  know.  It  is  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  Board  of  Trade 
interference — that  is  really  what  it  is — after  the  rail- 
way has  been  opened. 

8997.  A power  to  call  upon  the  railway  company 
from  time  to  time  to  furnish  appliances  ? — That  is  very 
much  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Channing’s  Bill. 

8998.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — I think  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Council. 

8999.  Mr.  Abernethy.  — Having  regard  to  any 
question  of  guarantee  in  the  future  and  other  financial 
considerations  with  reference  to  the  raising  the  capital 
for  the  light  railways,  do  you  think  it  advisable  that 
working  drawings  should  be  submitted  before  the 
works  are  commenced,  and  that  there  should  be  super, 
vision  dining  the  construction  of  the  works  ? — By  what 
body? 

9000.  By  a body  which  may  be  constituted  for  that 
purpose  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed. 
I am  quite  sure  that  supervision  is  very  necessary. 

9001.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  there  any  conditions  as  to 
uniformity  of  rolling  stock,  height  of  buffers,  and  such 
like  things,  upon  the  light  railways  and  tramways 
throughout  Ireland  ? — No,  there  have  been  none.  It 
has  been  each  one  for  itself.  They  are  as  a ride 
isolated. 

9002.  I suppose  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 

possibility  that  they  will  not  always  be  isolated  ?— h°. 
No  doubt  some  of  them  might;  be  connected  in  the 
future,  and  it  would  be  desirable,  without  question! 
to  have  some  uniformity  of  rolling  stock  in  that  view. 
As  a rule  I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  tolerably 
uniform.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the  engines  in 
the  case  of  those  two  that  are  now  opened,  the  Schul 
and  Skibbereen  and  the  Clogher  Yalley.  , 

9003.  Have  you  inspected  the  Clogher  Valley  line  > 
—Yes.  It  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  May-Monday 
last. 
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onru  Mr  Bi/n.— Is  there  anything  to  prevent  atram- 
f the  five  feet  three  inch  gauge  being  run  along  a 
Wa/v°,  vnad  except  the  restriction  of  leaving  eighteen 
piear  road  space  ?— Nothing  that  I am  aware  of, 
feet  °t  T suppose,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  baronial 
6X06  tee  That  would  be  the  only  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  Abernethy. — Haveyou  anything  further 
4wvou  would  like  to  add  ? — I do  not  know  that  I 
l l upon  the  question  of  railways,  but  there  are 
noints  connected  with  tramways, 
enftij  Mr.  Barry. — W' e should  be  glad  to  hear  any 
views  you  have  formed  on  that  subject  ? — There  was 


road  space  ? — They  were  not.  They  got  an  Act  for  stay  4,  i887. 
it,  and  I suppose  they  had  to  satisfy  the  road  authori-  jfa-0j~Q^norai 
ties.  I should  think  they  would  not  in  some  cases  Varies  Scrope 
have  the  eighteen  feet.  Hutchinson. 

9019.  That  was  made  under  a special  Act  of  their 
own,  and  was  not  under  the  Tramways  Act? — Yes. 

9020.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  the  eighteen  feet  is 
eighteen  feet  of  metalled  roadway  ? — It  is  intended  to 
he  eighteen  feet  of  available  roadway ; but  it  is  a very 
difficult  question  as  to  the  eighteen  feet.  There  are 
cases  on  that  Clogher  Valley  line  where  the  engi- 

neer  and  the  surveyors  are  still  at  difference  about  the 

Tia'Vnnp°  noffir^vith  regard  to  the“ plans  of  lines  of  width  of  eighteen  feet, 
oiuyon  p tramways.  At  present  they  are  passed  9021.  Is  that  a difficulty  owing  to  not  being  able 
railway  ^ pjeutenant  in  Council,  and  the  Board  of  to  take  land  alongside  the  road  ? — Yes,  and  also  the 
Jrs  I never  see  them  until  they  are  called  upon  to  expense  of  getting  the  land. 

• ct  the  line,  and  it  is  a question  whether  it  might  9022.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  difficult  financially? 

^the  desirable’,  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  approves  — Yes,  and  physically.  In  some  cases  it  is  a physical 
Df  these  schemes,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  difficulty,  because  the  road  may  be  a bog  road,  raised 
° 'd  of  Trade,  or  to  some  corresponding  tribunal  above  the  level  of  the  bog,  and  there  would  be  diffi- 
f ^their  observations,  because  a little  discretion  might  Culty  in  widening  it  without  great  expense ; so  that 
1 exercised  in  cutting  out  some  of  the  very  bad  in  that  sense  it  would  be  physical,  but  it  comes  ulti- 
Irves  that  have  been  passed,  and  altering  the  line  in  mately  to  be  financial. 

certain  directions  for  its  improvement.  It  is  very  9023.  "Would  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
obable  that  the  department  that  has  the  oversight  subject,  be  disposed  to  curtail  that  width  of  eighteen 
of  those  things  in  the  Castle  is  not  so  conversant  with  feet  ?_Yo,  j do  not  think  I would.  It  is  little  enough 
railway  matters  as  the  Board  of  Trade  of  course  ought  for  a frightened  horse.  I do  not  think  I would  curtail 
_ it.  It  does  get  curtailed  enougli  in  practice,  depend 
9007.  That  would  be  rather  apart  from  the  question  up011  The  County  Surveyors  are  also  at  difference 
of  detailed  plans  and  sections? — Yes,  it  is  before  the  with  the  engineers  in  many  cases  as  to  the  sufficiency 
order  passes  in  Council.  _ of  the  fences  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the 

9008  Then  at  present  there  is  no  communication  tramway,  to  prevent  shying  horses  getting  into  danger, 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Board  of  Trade?— Not  as  j should  like  to  hand  in  the  regulations  made  by  the 
a ^ Board  of  Trade  under  the  Tramways  Act  for  the 

9009.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Is  there  any  engineering  gchull  and  Skibbereen  line,  which  has  also  another 
officer  at  the  Castle  who  examines  these  schemes  ?— I nam6)  and  js  called  the  West  Carberry  Tramways  and 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  one  who  has  much  Lig]lfc  pia;iways.  [The  same  was  handed  in.] 
practical  acquaintance  with  railways.  9024.  Mr.  Pim.— Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relative 

1 9010.  Mr.  Barry.— Have  many  tramways  been  weight,  0f  the  narrow  gauge  goods  waggon  and  an 
made  in  England  in  connexion  with  railways  under  ordinary  five  feet  three  inch  goods  waggon?— I think 
the  English  Tramways  Act? — The  only  one  that  I am  ^le  narrow  gauge  would  be  from  four  to  five  tons, 
aware  of  is  the  Wisbeach  Tramway.  and  the  broad  gauge  would  be  from  ten  to  twelve  tons 

9011,  What  is  the  length  of  that?— I think  about  loaded.  , ■ , 

seven  miles,  and  that  was  made  by  the  Great  Eastern  9025.  I want  to  get  the  relative  dead  weight,  be- 
Eailway  as  a feeder  to  its  system.  _ cause  you  were  pointing  out  as  an  advantage  of  the 

9012.  Is  that  laid  entirely  on  public  roads  ? — You  narrow  gauge  that  there  was  not  so  much  dead  weight  f 

may  say  so  entirely,  as  a rule,  on  the  side  of  the  road.  _Tlie  dead  weight  of  the  broad  gauge  truck  would 
It  is  a regular  railway  on  the  waste  on  the  side  of  the  y,Gj  j think,  about  five  tons,  and  of  the  narrow  gauge 
■w'l  about  two  tons. 

9026.  It  is  more  than  double  ? — Yes. 

9027  Mr  Barry. — You  have  handed  in  the  regu- 
lations  "respecting  this  West  Barberry  ll-aOTays  and 
Light  Railway.  May  we  take  it  that  all  the  general 
conditions,  as  distinguished  from  the  special  condi- 
tions, applied  to  the  tramway  question,  would  be  i- 


9013.  Mr.  Abernethy— On  the  roads  in  that  part 

of  the  country  you  have  a good  deal  of  waste  land  ?— 
Yes.  . 

9014.  Did  you  inspect  that  line  ?— Yes.  That  is 
very  much  of  the  character  of  one  of  these  Irish  tram- 
ways, only  it  is  a four  feet  eight  and 


, half  inches 


gauge,  with  a good  heavy  permanent  way.  The  Great  force’.ls  iespects  other  tramways  and  light  railways  ? 
Eastern  rolling  stock  runs  on  it,  except  the  engines.  _yes  phe  special  ones  are  those  relating  to  stop- 
There  are  special  engines  of  a light  construction,  but  „eg  and  restrictions  of  speed, 
all  the  ordinary  waggons  run  along  it.  9028.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  the  Board  of  Trade  consu  e 

9015.  Is  that  worked  for  passengers? — Yes,  it  car-  , tJie  prjVy  Council  before  the  order  is  issued,  as  to 

ries  an  enormous  number  of  passengers.  . the  clauses  of  the  order?— No,  the  Board  of  Irado 

9016.  Does  it  stop  wherever  required  ?— I think  it  wer(J  consuited  during  the  passage  of  the  Act  ol 

does.  It  has  regular  stopping  places,  but  I think  but  tliey  are  not  as  a rule  consulted  with  reference  to 

they  will  always  stop  to  pick  anybody  up.  They  are  ^ orders  arising  out  of  that  Act.  They  were  am- 

restricted  in  speed  to  eight  miles  an  hour  ; it  has  been,  suited  before  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Order  o 

I believe,  a very  successful  feeder.  Was  made  by  the  Privy  Council  of.  Ireland.  ieie 

9017.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost?— No  ; I cannot  .g  another  0f  these  schemes,  which  is  just  ready  tor 

tell  you  that.  The  permanent  way  was  the  principal  ecfcioil)  the  West  Clare.  That  is  purely  a railway, 
expense.  There  is  very  little  formation  to  make  for  mjiere  js  no  tramway  about  it. 

it.  There  were  one  or  two  bridges  that  had  to  be  9029.  Mr.  Bam/.— That  is  a narrow  gauge  rail- 


widened,  and  they  have  some  extensive  sidings  here 
and  there  at  villages  they  pass  through. 

9018.  Mr.  Pim.— Were  they  under  the  same  re- 
dactions as  regards  leaving  eighteen  feet  of  clear 


u,r.u  lyir,  nun u. — That  is  a narrow  g 

„.ay  5 Yes,  running  out  of  the  Clare  station  of  the 

Limerick  and  Ennis  Railway. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  D.  C.  Kemp , Mr.  John  Greenhill,  and  Mr.  James  Musgrave  again  called  in. 


Mr.  D.  C. 


Mr.  D.  C.  Kemp  examined. 


9030.  Mr.  Abemethy. — I believe  that  you  represent 
the  Barrow  Steam  Navigation  Company! — I represent, 
with  my  partner,  Mr.  Little,  the  Barrow  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company.  I also  represent  the  Harbour  Board 
of  Belfast.  I am  a Commissioner  of  the  Harbour  Board. 

9031.  You  have  had  this  paper  of  questions  before 
you  relating  to  railway  organization  and  extension  ? — 
Yes.  I will  confine  my  reply  chiefly  to  clause  B of  the 
first  question,  with  reference  to  facilities  afforded  by 
railways  in  Ireland  for  goods  traffic, and  my  object  is  to 
show  that  Belfast  is  handicapped  in  comparison  with 
'the  Port  of  Greenore. 

9032.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  ? — Owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  joint  agreement  with  the  London  and 
North-Western,  and  the  Dundalk,  Newryand  Green- 
ore  Railway  Company,  the  entire  influence  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  is  given  to  divert 
traffic  from  the  port  of  Belfast  and  to  send  it  via 
Greenore.  Naturally  facilities  for  goods  traffic  would 
be  in  favour  of  Belfast,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
■■centres  of  trade  in  Ireland,  whereas  Greenore  is  only  a 
passing  station  without  any  trade  of  its  own.  I would 
like  to  refer  you  to  the  London  and  Noi’th- Western 
Steam  Vessels  Act  of  1870,  section  3,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  I will  read  that  section. 

9033.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  the  agreement  you  refer  to 
as  between  the  Great  Northern  and  the  London  and 
North  Western  part  of  the  Act  of  Parliament?— Yes. 
It  is  at  the  end  of  the  Act  of  1 87 4.  Clause  3 of  the 
Act  of  1870  says — “The  company  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing,  in  connexion  with  their  under- 
taking, an  improved  and  efficient  communication 
between  Holyhead  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greenore 
and  other  ports  in  the  Lough  of  Carlingford  on  the 
other  hand,  build,  purchase,  hire,  provide,  charter  and 
maintain  steamers  and  other  vessels  of  every  or  any 
description,  and  may  make,  forward,  work,  and  use  the 
same,  and  may  thei-eiu  and  thereby  convey  and  carry 
passengers,  animals,  minerals,  goods,  merchandise,  and 
things  of  every  description  between  Holyhead  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Greenore  and  other  points  in  the 
Lough  of  Carlingford,  or  either  of  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  may  do  all  acts  that  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  carry  fully  into  effect  the 
purposes  aforesaid.”  You  will  observe  that  that  applies 
only  to  ports  in  Carlingford  Lough.  When  this  Act 
“was  being  obtained  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners 
■applied  by  petition  to  have  Belfast  added  as  an  Irish 
port,  in  addition  to  the  ports  of  Carlingford  Lough, 
to  which  the  London  and  North  Western  could  run 
■steamers,  but  their  locus  standi  was  denied.  If  that 
application  had  been  granted  then,  ’ clause  9,  sub- 
section B of  the  same  Act,  would  have  applied  for 
such  traffic,  that  is  via  Belfast  as  well  as  Carlingford 
Lough.  It  is  contended  that  this  sub-section  should  be 
made  applicable  to  traffic  via  Belfast,  but  the  Great 
Northern  Company  do  not  afford  equal  facilities  and 
rates. 

9034.  Will  you  read  the  other  clause  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? — Clause  9,  sub-section  B,  says  ; “ The 
Irish  railways,  or  either  of  them,  shall,  upon  demand, 
make  with  any  such  company  or  person,  being  carriers 
as  aforesaid,  through  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  such 
traffic,  not  exceeding  as  aforesaid  the  rate  charged  for 
the  time  being  by  the  contracting  companies  for  the 
conveyance  of  traffic  to  and  from  similar  places,  and  if 
any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  division  of  such 
rates,  the  same  shall  be  settled  by  an  arbitrator  to  be 
appointed  (if  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  an  arbitrator) 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  request  of  either  party, 
and  the  ‘ Railway  Companies  Arbitration  Act,  1859/ 
shall  apply  to  every  such  arbitration.”  Of  course 
Belfast  is  excluded  from  the  advantage  of  this  clause 
by  the  limitation  of  section  3. 

9035.  Has  not  any  steam  boat  owner,  trading  to 
Belfast  for  instance,  the  right  to  call  upon  the  com- 


panies to  make  a through  rate  quite  apart  fmm  • 
Act  ? They  may  call  upon  the  companies  W" 
the  rate,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  they  cannot  nlW 
them.  They  will  not  make  them.  dnnot  obtain 

9036.  Has  it  been  tried? — Yes;  in  many 
Ror  years  our  own  company  applied  to  the  Irish  S' 
Western  Railway  Company  for  through  rates  to  P 
land.  We  only  obtained  them  in  June,  1880  wh”'’ 
we  came  up  to  support  the  Central  Railway  Cbm™ 
in  an  application  they  made  to  obtain  running  nol^’ 
over  the  Great  Northern,  but  the  Great  Noitlm 
upon  the  fear  of  our  giving  evidence  at  that  tirT 
granted  us  certain  rates  to  a few  stations  only  on  R 
Midland  line.  They  are  not  such  rates  as  we  hiv! 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Great  Northern  nor  surf 
rates  as  we  approve  of,  but  they  were  all’  we  could  i 
obtam  at  the  time,  and  since  that  time  we  have  i ■ 
no  extension  of  these  rates. 

9037.  Mr.  Abemethy.—' To  what  points  were  those 
rates  granted  ? — Those  apply  to  a few  stations  on  tlx 
Midland  system  such  as  Leeds  and  London. 

903S.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  condition  of  the , 
general  law  as  respects  through  rates  if  demanded  by  ' 
a Steamboat  Company,  trading  from  port  to  port  be- 
tween  Ireland  and  England?— It  is  not  very  well  de- 
fined. One  steampacket  company  succeeded  in  getting 
through  rates  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  G.  and  T 
Burns. 


9039.  When  you  say  succeeded  do  you  mean  suc- 
ceeded by  negotiations  or  by  application  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners? — We  have  never  gone  that  len"til 
For  example,  I clare  say  the  Great  Northern  Company 
of  Ireland  might  give  us  rates  to  London  and  North 
Western  stations,  and  they  might  also  be  willing  to 
give  ns  rates  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  stations, 
but  if  these  two  English  companies  do  not  agree  we 
have  no  means  of  forcing  them  to  do  it  unless  by 
application  to  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

9040.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  have  not  made  applica- 
tion yet  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  ? — No. 

9041.  Mr.  Bcvrry. — My  question  was  directed  to 
this— whether  the  present  state  of  the  law  was  not 
such  that  on  application  to  the  Railway  Commissioners 
they  would  have  power  to  grant  a through  rate?— I 
presume  they  would  have  power,  but  that  is  a point  I 
cannot  really  answer  definitely.  At  all  events  them 
is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  through  rates  ex- 
cepting between  companies  that  you  are  perfectly 
friendly  with. 

9042.  You  alluded  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Irish  Great  Northern  and  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company— has  that  agreement  been 
authorized  by  Parliament? — Yes. 

9043.  Is  it  an  agreement  that  is  scheduled  to  the 
Act?— Yes,  to  the  Act  of  1874. 

9044.  Mr.  Pirn. — Can  you  show  us  the  agreement 
about  the  .£5,000  a year  that  has  been  mentioned  ?— 
I will  come  to  that  in  its  order  if  you  will  permit  me. 
The  Irish  North  Western  Company  agreed  that  in 
order  to  attract  traffic  to  Greenore,  and  establish  the 
new  line  via  Greenore  and  Holyhead,  that  their 
company  would  jointly  guarantee  the  cost  of  working 
the  steamers  to  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany which  provided  them  on  condition  “ that  the 
boats  were  worked  without  profit.”  That  is  one  of 
the  agreements  that  I referred  to.  Then  in  1876,  the 
Irish  North  Western  Company  was  absorbed  in  the 
system  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland, 
which  Company  took  all  the  obligations  entered  into 
by  the  late  Irish  North  Western.  Under  the  working 
agreement  between  the  London  and  North  Western 
and  the  North  Western  of  Ireland,  dated  1st  May, 
1866 — that  is  one  of  the  agreements  that  is  scheduled 
to  the  Act  of  1874 — article  24  provided  that  the  Irish 
Company  had  to  bear  a share  in  the  cost  of  ni  vin- 
tenance  and  working  (including  interest  on  the 
capital  depreciation  and  all  other  charges)  of  the 
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. .mprs  equal  in  proportion  to  their  mileage  of  the 
r-uTied  by  that  route.  Then  this  guarantee 
too  heavy  a burden  for  the  Irish  Company  to 
F • and  in  the  next  agreement  entered  mto  on  the 
Sffjulv  1873,  the  Company’s  liability— that  is  the 
fr,  worth  Western  Company’s  liability— m this 
1113  ct  was  reduced  so  that  (section  5)  the  deficit  to 
l?mid  by  the  Irish  Company  in  any  year  should  not 

a« <*> 5 p»' “Jl10r,0;000 

That  is  what,  I presume,  is  alluded  to.  The  Irish 
Worth  Western  Company  having  been  taken  over  by 
+l,e  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  and  the  traffic  from 
. North  Western  section  being  by  no  means 

efficient  for  this  annual  subsidy,  it  naturally  followed 
that  traffic  from  what  was  formerly  the  Ulster  Rail- 
way and  which  was  always  brought  via  Belfast  had 
now  to  be  sent  via  Greenore  to  assist  to  make  up  the 
deficit.  That  is  to  say,  previous  to  the  amalgamation 
there  was  always  a violent  competition  from  Clones 
between  the  line  to  Belfast  and  the  Irish  North 
Western  section,  but  after  the  amalgamation  their 
interest  was  rather  to  take  the  traffic  from  the  Ulster- 
line  and  send  it  by  Greenore.  That  still  continues. 
Then  I have  a schedule  which  shows  the  workings  of 
goods  trains  from  various  stations,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  advantages  for  quick  transit  are 
in  favour  of  Greenore,  and  from  many  stations  goods 
consigned  via  Belfast  must  be  sent  off  the  day  previous 
to  shipment.  Take  Bundoran  for  instance.  If  you 
want  to  ship  via  Belfast  you  must  send  the  goods  away 
the  day  before,  they  are  to  be  shipped — I am  taking  an 
extreme  distance — whereas  by  Greenore  they  can  leave 
the  morning  of  the  day  the  goods  are  shipped. 


9045.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  the  steamers  start  the  same 
time  from  the  two  ports? — There  is  an  hour’s  difference, 
I think ; that  is  to  say  the  Greenore  boat  leaves,  I 
think,  an  hour  later.  I think  it  is  9 o’clock  p.m. 
Practically  all  the  steamers  leave  Belfast  at  8 o’clock. 
With  reference  to  the  train  connexions  the  schedule 
| that  1 have  prepared  is  pretty  long  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  it,  but  the  main  point  in  it  is  to 
show  that  from  such  a point  as  Londonderry  where 
the  distance  to  Greenore  is  135  miles  and  the  dis- 
tance to  Belfast  is  100  miles,  and  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Company  come  in  competition  with  the  Nor- 
thern Counties,  which  you  will  observe  also  runs 
I from  Londonderry,  they  make  no  difficulty  what- 
I ever  about  putting  Belfast  on  the  same  terms  as  they 
I do  Greenore.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  take  goods 
either  to  Belfast  or  to  Greenore  about  the  same  time 
of  the  day,  being  competitive.  At  another  extremity, 
Cavan,  they  come  into  competition  with  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway.  Now  the  train  service  from 
both  these  points  is  practically  the  same  either  to 
Belfast  or  to  Greenore,  but  when  you  take  the  inter- 
mediate stations  it  is  not  so. 


9046.  Do  you  mean  such  a station  as  Omagh  ? — Yes, 
or  Slrabane.  If  you  come  down  from  Londonderry  to 
Omagh  the  distance  to  Belfast  is  a great  deal  less 
than  it  is  to  Greenore.  Strabane  to  Greenore  being 
120  miles  and  Strabane  to  Belfast  86  miles,  goods  can 
be  sent  to  Greenore  by  the  trains  leaving  at  2.30  a.m., 

' 11.6  a.m.,  and  2.35  p.m.,  some  of  those  being  passenger 
trains  but  yet  taking  goods.  To  catch  the  steamer 
the  same  night  where  goods  are  sent  via  Belfast  they 
must  be  sent  away  at  7.35  A.M.  or  11.6  a.m.,  and  that 
simply  means  that  goods  not  only  from  Strabane  but 
| the  whole  of  the  Finn  Valley  line  which  joins  the 
Great  Northern  there  must  be  handed  to  the  Company 
the  day  previous  to  shipment  if  they  are  to  come  by 
Belfast.  I think  on  the  face  of  it,  considering  the 
distance,  that  is  a manifest  injustice  to  Belfast.  Then 
Sion  Mills,  Victoi-ia  Bridge,  and  Castlederg  lines  are 
similarly  situated.  Goods  for  Belfast  have  to  be 
handed  to  the  Company  on  the  night  previous  to  ship- 
ment, but  by  Greenore  they  can  be  sent  at  11.19  a.m. 
°t'  2.40  p.m.,  as  need  be,  although  the  distance  to  Bel- 
fast is  actually,  I suppose,  thirty-five  miles  less  than 
to  Greenore. 


9047.  Has  Belfast  remonstrated  on  this  point  May  4,  1887. 

officially  with  the  Great  Northern?— Constantly.  Mr 

9048.  Have  they  ever  taken  any  action  besides  Kemp.  ' 
remonstrating? — Yes,  they  did.  After  the  agreement 

we  made  with  them  in  1880,  we  naturally  told  them 
that  the  rates  they  had  been  good  enough  to  grant  us 
would  be  of  no  use  unless  we  had  some  train  facilities, 
and  we  did  get  a train  from  Enniskillen  and  Lisnaskea 
and  that  district  which  left  at  11.20  a.m.,  and  that  has 
continued  -until  the  present  time  at  about  the  same 
hour  until  now.  I am  sorry  to  see  by  their  time  table 
for  the  1st  of  May,  they  have  made  a still  further 
alteration  to  the  prejudice  of  Belfast,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  train  that  left  Enniskillen  at  11.20  a.m. 
suited  very  well,  has  been  altered  to  10  o’clock. 

9049.  Mr .Pirn. — Is  that  a passenger  train? — No, 
a goods  train. 

9050.  Mr.  Barry. — What  time  does  that  10  o’clock 
train  reach  Belfast  ? — I think  it  used  to  leave  Clones 
about  1 o’clock,  and  I think  it  got  into  Belfast  about 
4.45.  It  now  gets  into  Belfast,  or  will  get  into  Bel- 
fast a quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  it  did,  although 
the  time  for  leaving  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
difference. 


9051.  Mr.  Abemethy. — A slower  train  is  substi- 
tuted in  fact? — The  alteration  not  only  affects  Ennis- 
killen, but  Clones,  Monaghan,  and  all  the  stations 
that  would  connect  with  this  point. 

9052.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  it  does  not  affect  Stra- 
bane at  all  ? — I rather  think  it  does ; but  I do  not 
think  it  would  make  any  difference  in  the  case  of 
Strabane  because  as  I mentioned  to  you,  you  must 
hand  the  goods  to  the  company  in  Strabane,  the  pre- 
vious evening,  to  get  them  to  Belfast,  except  perish- 
able goods,  which  are  sent  by  11.6  a.m.  train  for 
Belfast. 

9053.  If  the  10  o’clock  train  has  not  been  made  to 
run  from  Strabane  there  has  been  no  improvement 
at  Strabane  or  on  that  line  ? — No,  there  has  been  no 
improvement.  On  the  contraxy,  the  whole  stream  runs 
towards  Greenore. 

9054.  Have  you  any  experience  of  prosecuting  cases 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners  ? — No,  none  what- 


ever. 

9055.  You  could  not  tell  us  whether  that  is  an 
undue  preference — whether  the  Railway  Commission- 
ers in  similar  cases  have  held  matters  of  that  sort  to 
be  undue  preference  ? — No,  I could  not  tell  you  that, 
but  I should  hope  that  the  Commissioners  would  take 
that  view  of  it.  I am  not  sufficiently  up  in  railway 
law,  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

9056.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Would  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners have  power  to  entertain  the  case  of  the 
Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  as  against  the  railway 
company? — That  I cannot  say. 

9057.  Mr.  Pim. — The  question  is  whether  a steam- 
ship company  have  a locus  standi.  Has  the  Barrow 
Steamship  Company  any  locus  standi  before  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  at  present  ? — Possibly  we  might, 
through  our  connexion  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company. 

9058.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  could  do  it, 
but  take  the  converse  of  this.  Supposing  a man  wants 
to  send  woollen  goods  from  Leeds,  say  to  Enniskillen, 
can  the  Midland  Railway  of  England  not  givo  him  a 
through  rate  via  Barrow  and  Belfast  to  Enniskillen  ? 
—Yes,  they  can,  but  what  I am  pointing  out  is  that 
the  train  arrangements  are  such  that  through  rates 


i-e  no  use.  , „ , 

9059.  I thought  we  understood  before  that  you 
nnplained  that  you  could  not  even  get  through  rates 
,r  goods  via  Belfast  ?— I did,  but  that  was  with  regard 
> other  companies  than  the  Midland— the  London 
nd  North  Western,  and  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
liire.  That  was  a personal  matter,  but  I would  rather 
onfine  mvself  to  the  general  question.  We  have 
ates,  but  I will  come  to  that  part  about  the  train 
srvice  further  on.  Then  there  is  another  important 
ne,  the  Bundoran  line.  That  takes  in  Ballyshannon , 
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3’  Pettigoe,  Iryinestown,  and  a number  of  good  stations. 
Belfast  is  practically  altogether  out  of  that  district. 
Although  we  have  rates  in  some  cases,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  compete  because  of  the  train  arrangements. 
For  example,  there  is  a train  leaves  Bundoran  at  11 
A.  Ji.  The  goods  brought  by  that  train  are  conveyed 
to  Greenore  by  a passenger  train  leaving  Enniskillen 
at  4.10  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  summer  the  goods  are 
carried  through  by  mail  train  in  a fisli  van. 

9060.  Mr.  A bernethy. — Direct  through  ? — Yes, 
through  Dundalk. 

9061.  Mr.  Barry. — What  time  would  they  arrive 
at  Greenore  1— I presume  they  would  arrive  at  7 or 
half-past  6,  but  in  time  for  shipment  the  same  night. 
From  all  that  district  if  you  want  to  ship  goods  via 
Belfast,  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Great  Northern 
Company,  by  a train  leaving  Bundoran  at  4.35  r.jr., 
on  the  day  previous  to  shipment.  Then  the  Sligo, 
Leitrim,  and  Enniskillen  Railway  is  also  a very  good 
line.  That  is  a new  line,  and  the  same  thing  applies. 
Goods  for  Belfast  must  be  handed  to  the  company  on 
the  day  previous  to  shipment,  whereas,  by  Enniskillen 
the  trains  arrive  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  12.40  p.ji.,  and  are 
forwarded  from  Enniskillen  at  10  a.m.,  1.20  p.m., 
and  4.18  p.m.  for  Greenore. 

9062.  Can  any  amount  of  goods  from  Enniskillen 
be  forwarded  by  the  4 o’clock  train,  or  only  the  goods 
from  Bundoran  ? — Of  course,  there  are  limitations.  I 
do  not  suppose  they  could  take  any  quantity.  It  is 
only  certain  classes  of  traffic  they  would  take  by  that; 
but  they  have  got  a system  of  fish  vans  attached  to 
all  the  passenger  trains,  and  goods  are  worked  by  these 
means  both  outwards  and  inwards. 

9063.  I suppose  goods  from  Bundoran  are  chiefly 
fish? — Yes,  but  from  Ballyshannon  there  is  a good 
general  trade  of  various  classes,  drapery  goods,  and 
other  goods  of  that  class. 

9064.  Anything  coming  off  that  line  can  be  des- 
patched from  Enniskillen  by  the  4 o’clock  train, 
and  shipped  the  same  night  ?— Yes,  practically  any- 
tliing  in  the  winter  months,  not  in  the  summer. 

9065.  Do  you  know  whether  the  general  goods 
from  Enniskillen  can  be  also  sent  forward  by  the  4 
o clock  train  ? — I do  not  think  the  heavy  ordinary 
traffic  of  the  town  would  be  sent  for  shipment  by  the 
passenger  train  at  4 o’clock,  in  fact  I am  sure  it  would 
not ; but  when  it  comes  to  a question  of  competition 
between  Belfast  and  Greenore,  and  there  is  very  little 
time  to  work  it,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a man  does 
not.  require  to  be  at  all  uneasy  when  he  knows 
he  can  ship  it  to  Greenore  till  a certain  hour  in  the  day. 

9066.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Can  you  give  us  the  time 
occupied  between  Bundoran  and  Belfast,  and  between 
Bundoran  and  Greenore,  by  these  trains  ? — I cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  times  of  transit,  because  I have  not 
got  the  tables,  except  for  the  Irish  North-Western 
section ; but  for  Bundoran  via  Belfast,  leaving  at  4.35 
P.3i.,  that  probably  will  get  as  far  as  Enniskillen  that 
night,  and  come  on  from  Enniskillen  by  goods  train, 
leaving  Enniskillen  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  getting 
to  Belfast  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon. 

9067.  Now  can  you  give  us  the  time  to  Greenore 
from  the  same  point?— Goods  can  leave  Bundoran,  as 
I have  said,  at  11.10,  and  they  can  be  sent  from 
Enniskillen  by  train  leaving  at  4.18  p.m.,  if  necessary, 
so  that  there  is  an  immense  advantage  to  Greenore 
over  Belfast  in  relation  to  that.  It  is  about  nine 
hours,  as  against  twenty-four.  Now,  take  Portadown, 
a station  much  nearer  Belfast  than  Greenore.  You 
will  see  from  the  map  that  Portadown  is  very  near 
to  Belfast — within  about  twenty-four  miles.  Goods 
are  sent  to  Belfast  at  two  p.m.,  and  they  are  sent  to 
Greenore  at  three  P.M.,  although  the  distance  is  very 
considerably  greater. 

9068.  Twenty-four  miles,  as  against  thirty-two  miles 
to  Greenore  ? — Yes. 

9069.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  the  arrangements  at  the 
two  ports  equally  good  for  expeditious  shipping? — 
Xes.  I think  you  may  say  they  are  practically  the 
same,  because  the  goods  in  both  cases  go  down  along- 


side the  steamers  in  railway  waggons,  and  tli 
immediately  transhipped.  Of  course,  in  the  ^ ^ 
Greenore,  there  is  only  one  boat  to  attend  to  vU  °f 
at  Belfast  there  are  five  or  six  and  ’ Wier^ 


at  Belfast  there  are  five  or  six,  and  it  takes  , iS* 
longer  time  in  Belfast  to  distribute  tbn  , — 


r time  in  Belfast  to  distribute  the  "oocls  am  W'  0 
any  steamers:  but,  excepting  for  t 


the  facilities  are  just  the  same.  Then,  Clone 


very  important  point  for  Belfast,  and  the  train! 


been  leaving  there  until  the  1st  of  May  at  i i 
for  Tiolfnsf.  W,t.  J i!1 


Belfast,  but  you  can  send  via  Greenore  by  l] 

. train.  “ 


.10 


9070.  Is  that  a passenger  or  goods  train  ? This  i 

a goods  train.  It  is  now  starting  at  11.50  a 3i  nr 
Belfast  people  consider  that  that  is  a terrible  blow 


because  it  makes  the  difficulties  v 


plain  of  still  greater  than  they  have  been.*  That'll 
affect  Monaghan  as  well.^  A Monaghan  trader  wffl 


require  to  band  his  goods  to  the  railway  bv  hv„i„ 
o’clock  in  the  day.  J y elve 


9071.  In  order  to  be  shipped  the  same  night  ?— Yes 

9072.  How  late  can  a Monaghan  trader  hand  his 
goods  to  the_  railway  in  order  to  be  shipped  at  Greenom 
the  same  night?— I cannot  tell  you  the  exact  hour 
but  it  is  much  the  same  as  Belfast.  At  all  events’ 
I think  I have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  the 
facilities  are  all  via  Greenore  as  against  Belfast  and 
the  reason  is  found  in  the, 'agreement  that  I have  alluded 
to._  The  next  point  I wanted  to  mention  was  that 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle  traffic  via 
Greenore  are  granted  which  do  not  exist  via  Belfast 
At  Greenore  a yard  for  the  Government  inspection  of 
live  stock  is  provided,  free  of  charge ; whereas  at  Bel- 
fast the  railway  company  impose  a tax  of  two  peace 
a head  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  one  penny  a head  for 
sheep  and  pigs,  for  the  use  of  similar  accommodation, 
That  is  for  the  Government  inspection  of  cattle. 
Many  of  the  dealers  complain  so  bitterly  of  that  that 
they  say  they  will  not  send  them  through  Belfast, 
The  traffic  through  Belfast  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  amount  of  the  charge  for  this  inspection  is  equal 
to  £1,000  a year ; so  that  it  is  a tax  at  the  one  port 
that  is  not  imposed  by  the  railway  company  at  the 
other  port. 

9073.  Was  there  much  difference  in  the  cost  of 
providing  the  accommodation  at  the  two  places?— No. 
I fancy  that  the  accommodation  at  Greenore  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  did  in  Belfast,  and  for  several 
years  in  Belfast  there  was  no  charge  whatever  made 
for  this  accommodation,  because  at  that  time  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  Company  were  in  opposition  to  the  Great 
Northern,  and  they  offered  to  build  a yard  free  of  all 
expense.  The  consequence  was,  that  not  only  did  the 
Central  Railway  do  that,  but  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Counties  were  good  enough  to  offer  free 
accommodation  at  each  of  their  stations.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  Central  Railway  was  purchased  by  the 
Great  Northern  they  put  on  this  charge  of  twopence 
a head,  as  of  course  they  had  the  whole  thing  in  their 
hands.  Then  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  live 
stock  to  Belfast  are  higher  per  mile  than  they  are  to 
Greenore.  I think  the  charges  are  disproportionate 
to  the  distance.  When  the  Ulster  Railway  was  an 
independent  line,  of  course  they  used  every  effort  to 
bring  the  traffic  via  Belfast,  and  they  gave  rebates  to 
traders  out  of  their  ordinary  rates  to  induce  them  to 
come  via  Belfast.  Now,  of  course,  that  is  not  done, 
and  the  result  is  that  it  is,  as  a rule,  more  favourable 
for  cattle-dealers  to  go  to  Greenore  than  to  Belfast. 

9074.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  rates  being  lower?— 
The  rates  being  lower.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
would  care  to  have  any  examples  of  that? 

9075.  Mr.  Barry. — Yes,  we  should  like  some  ex- 
amples ? — Then  here  is  one — Enniskillen  to  Dundalk. 
This  is  a waggon  rate  for  pigs  33s.,  and  Enniskillen 
to  Belfast  is  49s.  You  will  observe  that,  although 
that  rate  is  to  Dundalk,  the  pigs  are  carried  to 
Greenore  without  any  extra  charge — that  is  to  say.  the 
rate  to  Greenore  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  to  Dun- 
dalk. They  do  not  make  any  charge  for  the  extra 
distance. 
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9076.  Mr.  Abernathy.  There  ar*  about  ten  miles  your  case  was  good  against  the  Company  1— It  is  a nq,-4.i«r. 
0f  line  beyond  Dundalk  l— Yes ; which  is  carried  free,  very  difficult  and  expensive  matter  to  fight  a question  — 
The  difference  in  the  distance  between  Enniskillen  of  that  sort,  and  it  just  points  to  the  suggestion  that  “emu  ' 
and  Belfast  and  Enniskillen  and  Greenore  does  not  has  been  made  to-day,  that  there  should  be  some 

exceed  twelve  miles  I tliink,  so  that  49s.  to  Belfast  cheaper  tribunal  easy  of  access, 
and  33s.  to  Dundalk  or  G reenore  does  not  appear  to  9080.  If  you  had  a cheaper  tribunal  you  mean  you 
he  in  proportion  at  all.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  there  ■would  have  gone  before  it  on  this  point  ? — I am  certain 
was  a preference  given.  of  it,  either  as  a company  or  as  the  Harbour  Commis- 

9077.  Mr.  Barry — That  is  entirely  irrespective  of  sioners. 

the  through  rate  across  the  channel?  -Yes,,  entirely  9087.  Have  you  ever  taken  advice  as  to  whether 
irrespective  of  the  through . rate.  With  regard  to  you  have  a case  before  the  Bail  way  Commissioners  at 
these  through  rates,  the  chairman  asked  me  one  or  present  on  these  points  ?— No,  we  have  not.  Then 
two  questions  during  Mr.  Greenhill’s  examination ; the  division  of  such  through  rates  as  apply  via  Belfast 
hut  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  I mentioned  then  from  the  North-Western  section  of  the  Great 
about  the  steamers  not  knowing  what  traffic  would  be  Northern  Bailway  is  not  the  same  as  from  the  Ulster 
coming  the  train  service  would  not  suit.  Besides  that  section,  nor  in  accordance  with  that  given  to  the  Green- 
the  transit  across  Belfast  is  made  out  always  as  one  ore  and  Holyhead  route,  vide  clause  2 of  the  agreement 
reason  why  the  Great  Northern  decline  to  give  through  dated  the  1st  July,  1869,  reconfirmed  in  clause  14  of 
bookings  via_  Belfast,  or  objected  to  give  through  the  6tli  January,  1870.  The  division  is  such  that  in 
bookings.  Live  stock  do  not  go  down  to  the  quay  in  many  cases  the  Belfast  Companies  have  refused  to 
I Belfast  as  they  do  at  Greenore.  They  have  to  be  carry  the  goods  on  the  terms  offered.  For  example- 
driven  perhaps  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half,  and  the  if  I may  allude  to  the  case  of  the  Company  I am  con- 
liability  and  the  danger  of  loss  or  damage  in  driving  nected  with — the  distance  between  Belfast  and  Barrow 
through  Belfast  is  one  that  neither  the  railway  com-  is  130  statute  miles,  but  on  a division  which  was 
puny  nor  the  steamboat  companies  care  to  incur.  granted  to  us  in  18S0,  the  utmost  mileage  that  wo 

9078.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  it  not  possible  now  to  send  could  get  from  the  Great  Northern  Company  was  75 
them  by  the  Belfast  Central  line  down  to  the  quays  ? miles.  Although  from  the  Ulster  section  of  the  line, 

—The  cattle  depot  or  the  lairage  is  about  a quarter  of  that  is  from  Clones  down  to  Belfast,  the  full  mileage  or 
a mile  from  the  quays,  so  that  in  any  case  they  have  nearly  full  mileage  is  given  to  the  Steamboat  Company, 
io  be  driven ; but  apart  from  that,  even  if  there  were  yet  from  all  points  beyond  that  not  only  the  Barrow 
no  through  rates,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  rates  to  Company  but  the  Belfast  Steam  Shipping  Company 
Belfast  and  to  Greenore  should  be,  if  not  equal,  at  all  the  distance  they  get  in  most  cases  is  75  miles,  and 
events  more  in  proportion  to  the  respective  distances  in  no  case  I think  exceeding  90  miles.  In  addition 
than  they  are  at  present.  to  that  the  terminals  on  the  Great  Northern  Company 

9079.  Do  goods  intended  for  shipment  by  steamers  are  very  high.  It  is  4 s.  per  ton  on  carted  traffic 

come  over  the  Great  Northern  to  Belfast,  or  are  they  whereas  on  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  'Rail- 
carried  along  the  Central  line  and  down  to  the  quays  ? way  it  is  only  2s.  6 d.  per  ton.  Not  only  is  the  cartage 
—Yes,  they  are  carried  alongside  the  steamers.  terminal  very  high  at  the  interior  country  stations, 

9080.  It  is  only  the  cattle  traffic  that  the  break  but  at  the  majority  of  the  stations  they  do  not  do  any 

occurs  in  ? — Yes.  cartage  services  whatever,  and  they  do  not  have  to  pay 

9081.  Mi-.  Abemethy. — In  fact  the  railways  that  the  money  out.  They  get  as  high  a terminal  as  is 
are  on  the  quays  run  into  the  station  at  Belfast?—  received  by  the  English  railways  at  country  stations. 

Yes;  the  traffic  has  grown  to  be  considerable  coming  9088.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  mean  to  say  they  receive 
down  by  these  tramways,  and  before  the  purchase  of  the  same  terminals  whether  they  cart  or  do  not  cart? 
the  Central  Bailway  nearly  the  whole  of  the  traffic  — -Precisely,  It  is  contended  by  us  that  this  system 
from  the  interior  of  Ireland  was  carted  down  to  the  of  mileage  is  unjust,  and  that  the  steamboat  companies 
quays;  but,  of  course,  now  that  they  have  bought  the  should  receive  according  to  their  actual  mileage.  On 
Central  Railway  they  wish  to  make  use  of  the  lines  the  whole  in  our  opinion  the  service  of  trains  carrying 
and  recoup  themselves  for  their  money,  and  they  insist  shipping  goods  to  Belfast  is  arranged  in  such  a manner 
on  bringing  down  everything  by  railway.  There  is  a from  the  inland  towns  in  the  North  of  Ireland  that 
little  difficulty  in  managing  the  time,  and  that  is  to  goods  are  in  many  instances  a day  longer  on  the  way 
get  the  trains  eight  waggons  at  a time  down  sufficiently  to  Belfast  compared  to  Greenore,  and  in  others  the 
early  to  get  them  shipped  at  eight  o’clock,  the  sailing  train  connexions  are  altogether  in  favour  of  Greenore. 
hour  of  the  steamers.  The  manager  of  the  Great  In  a few  cases  of  stations  being  competitive,  for 
Northern  Company  said  that  he  could  not  really  see  example,  Londonderry  and  Cavan  the  service  of  trains 
his  way  to  cart  any  of  the  traffic,  although  in  the  are  equal,  as  I have  mentioned  before. 

opinion  of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  a 9089.  Mr.  Bcvrry. — But  there  is  no  alternative 
portion  of  the  traffic  which  had  come  in  mixed  route  from  Cavan  to  Belfast  is  there  ? — That  is  Cavan 
waggons  might  possibly  require  to  be  carted  down,  to  Dublin. 

He  said  that  the  only  remedy  he  could  see  for  this  9090.  In  that  case  is  there  any  alternative  route  as 
would  be  to  start  some  trains  earlier  from  the  interior  respects  Belfast  and  Greenore,  In  the  other  case 
stations.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  such  a you  gave  there  is  an  alternative  route  to  Belfast?- — 
procedure  would  be  ruinous  to  Belfast,  but  the  time  From  Cavan  to  England  there  is  the  route  via  Dublin 
table  I have  alluded  to  for  May  seems  to  show  that  the  via  Greenore  and  via  Belfast.  By  Greenore  and 
Great  Northern  have  adopted  in  the  case,  at  all  events,  Belfast  they  can  leave  practically  at  the  same  time, 
of  Enniskillen  and  several  other  stations  in  that  dis-  that  is  because  they  compete  there  with  the  Midland 
trict ; the  very  course  that  the  Harbour  Commissioners  Great  Western  which  tries  to  draw  the  traffic  down 
tore  so  anxious  they  should  avoid.  to  Dublin. 

9082.  Mr . Ba/rry. — According  to  the  table  you  have  9091.  I do  not  see  how  that  affects  the  condition  of 

referred  to  they  start  the  train  considerably  earlier-,  affairs  as  between  Belfast  and  Greenore  and  Cavan  ? 
but  it  actually  arrives  very  slightly  earlier  ?— A quarter  —The  point  is  this  that  the  interest  of  the  Midland 
of  an  hour  earlier  only.  Great  Western  is  not  in  favour  of  either  Belfast  or 

9083.  Have  these  matters  ever  been  litigated  at  all  Greenore,  and  the  Cavan  section  is  under  the  manage- 

before  the  Bailway  Commissioners  ?— No!  I think  ment  of  the  Ulster  section  of  the  line,  and  on  that 
Doi;-  section  of  course  we  have  had  better  facilities. 

9084.  I mean  this  question  of  the  difference  between  9092.  The  Ulster  section  of  the  Great  Northern 

theQ^«- and  the  49s.  ?— No.  I think  not.  Railway  ?— Yes.  # 

y0o5.  If  these  are  important  points  should  not  you  9093.  Mr.  Km.— Is  that  under  Mr.  Shaw  ?—  I hat 
ave  taken  the  step  of,  at  any  rate,  seeing  whether  is  under  Mr.  Shaw. 
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9094.  Although  the  Cavan  section  runs  south  of 

the  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  line  it  is  in  Mr.  Shaw’s 
hands? — Yes.  . . . 

9095.  Though  the  Enniskillen  section  ism  the  care 
of  Mr.  Plews  ?— Quite  so.  There  is  a general  order  of 
the  Great  Northern  Company  that  imconsigned  traffic 
must  be  forwarded  via  Greenore  and  Holyhead.  I 
have  here  a circular  dated  the  22nd  of  April,  1881,  in 
which  it  says,  “ no  alteration  is  made  in  the  rule 
already  in  force  that  unconsigned  traffic  must  be  for- 
warded via  Greenore  and  Holyhead.” 

909G.  Mr.  Ab&methy. — From  what  point  ?— This  is 
the  North-Western  division,  that  is  Enniskillen  and 
all  the  way  up  to  Londonderry.  I should  like  to  hand 
in  this  document. 

(The  following  document  was  handed  in.) 

Great  Northern  Railway,  Ireland— North-Western 
Division. 


Traffic  Manager’s  Office, 

Enniskillen,  22nd  April,  1881. 

Circular  No.  233. 

Through  booking  with  England  via  Belfast  and  Belfast 
Steamship  Company. 

In  future  the  Goods  Rates  which  are  at  present  noted 
between  your  station  and  the  following  stations  in  England, 
on  the  Great  Northern  will  apply  via  Belfast  and  Liverpool 
by  goods  train  for  any  traffic  consigned  by  that  route  by 
the  senders.  This  is  an  additional  route  to  that  by  which 
the  rates  have  hitherto  applied.  No  alteration  is  made  in 
the  rule  already  in  force  that  unconsigned  traffic  must  be 
forwarded  via  Greenore  and  Holyhead,  but  all  traffic  con- 
signed by  the  senders  by  the  above  route  must  be  so 
invoiced 'and  forwarded. 

You  must  be  careful  to  give  the  route  of  any  traffic  so 
forwarded  fully  on  your  invoices,  as  via  Belfast  and  Liver- 
pool to  , Great  Northern  Railway,  and  to 

abstract  the  traffic  correctly. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt. 

Hitehin,  Great  Northern  Railway,  England  Stations. 
Cambridge,  „ ,, 

Doncaster,  „ „ 

Huntingdon,  „ „ 

Leeds,  ,,  >, 

Lincoln,  „ ,» 

London,  ,,  „ 

Luton,  „ j) 

Newark,  „ ,, 

Nottingham,  ,,  ,, 

Peterborough,  „ „ 

Retford,  ,,  » 

St.  Albans,  „ „ 

Shipley,  „ it 

Stamford,  „ „ 

Wakefield,  „ 

IIenrv  Plews. 


9097.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  there  no  through  rate  via 
Belfast  to  these  places  ? — To  certain  stations  named 
there  may  be  via  Liverpool,  but  I think,  the  general 
instructions  are  that  unconsigned  traffic  on  all  points 
south  and  west  of  Portadown  is  to  be  sent  via 
Greenore.  That  comes  within  twenty-four  miles  of 
Belfast.  Then,  in  another  circular,  issued  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  North  Western 
Division,  dated  January,  1884,  and  referring  to 
through  booking  of.  parcels  by  passenger  train,  there 
is  this  passage  : — “ The  parcels  for  the  whole  of  these 
stations  to  be  sent  via  Greenore  and  Holyhead,  unless 
specially  consigned  otherwise,  in  which  case  they  can 
be  sent  as  shown  below.”  Since  the  amalgamation  of 
the  various  companies  now  forming  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  a considerable  diversion  of  traffic 
to  the  Greenore  route  has  taken  place.  The  Board  of 
Trade  returns  show  that  the  Dundalk,  Newry,  and 
Greenore  Railway  receipts  have  steadily  increased. 
It  has  been  mentioned  to-day  that  as  an  instance  of 
the  facilities  given  to  Greenore,  they  carry  through 
Greenore  to  Lisburn  at  the  same  rate  as  goods  can  be 
carried  through  Belfast  to  Lisburn,  although  the 
distance  from  Belfast  to  Lisburn  is  about  eight  miles, 
and  from  Greenore  about  forty-five  miles.  The  pas- 


senger train  service  and  fares  to  and  from  Belfast  Lag 
been  complained  about  for  years,  especially  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

9098.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  any  special  fares  to 
which  you  would  like  to  draw  our  attention  ?__[ 
have  not  gone  into  the  passenger  fares  at  all ; but  the 
goods  rates  we  consider  too  high,  and  they  tend  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  Irish  traffic  in  competition  with  foreion 
and  continental  traffic. 

9099.  Do  you  think  they  are  too  high  from  a 
railway  point  of  view  ? — I think  they  are,  compared 
with  the  rates  charged  in  England. 

9100.  Are  they  high  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
interest  of  the  railway  company  1 — Yes. 

9101.  Do  you  think  lower  fares  and  rates  would 
develop  a larger  traffic? — I think  they  would,  not 
only  through  traffic,  but  local  Irish  traffic.  There  is 
a difficulty  in  getting  certain  rates.  For  example  the 
Barrow  Company  wish  to  get  rates  for  perishable 
traffic  by  passenger  train  between  the  Irish  North- 
Western  section  and  the  Midland  system  in  England 
but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  those. 

9102.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  the  Midland  Company  in 
England  asked  for  them,  or  is  it  only  you  who  have 
asked  ? — Mi-.  Needham,  of  the  Midland  Railway,  on 
September  14th,  1886,  wrote  to  us,  saying:— “I 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  arranging  through  rates 
from  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  system— Mr. 
Plews’  section — by  our  route.” 

9103.  Cannot  the  Midland  Railway  take  them 
before  the  Railway  Commission  if  they  do  not  give 
them  the  rate  ?— I wish  they  would. 

9104.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  amalgamation  which  has  made  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  has  been  a good  thing  or  a bad 
thing  for  Belfast  ? — I think  it  has  been  a bad  thing 
for  Belfast.  It  certainly  has  tended  to  send  all  riie 
traffic  via  Greenore  that  used  to  come  via  Belfast. 

9105.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  have  given  us  a good  many 
particulars  about  the  goods  trains  from  country 
districts  into  Belfast ; but  take  the  converse  of  that, 
and  the  trains  from  Belfast  to  those  places.  Do  you 
make  similar  complaints  as  to  their  being  slow  and 
inconvenient  as  compared  with  Greenore? — We  do. 
I am  not  so  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  working, 
but  we  are  told  that  as  a rule  it  takes  a day  longer 
forgoods  coming  via  Belfast  to  reach  Enniskillen, or  any 
of  the  branch  lines  coming  from  the  Irish  North- 
Western  section  compared  to  what  it  takes  if  they 
come  via  Greenore.  I do  not  know  that  I have  any- 
thing more  to  say  except  this,  that  from  the  ports  of 
Fleetwood,  Liverpool,  and  Barrow,  equal  rates  are 
charged  to  intex-ior  English  stations.  Supposing 
Irish  traffic  were  sent  thi-ough  to  Fleetwood,  Liver- 
pool, or  Bax-row,  destined  for  an  English  station,  the 
same  rate  would  be  charged  to  that  station,  no  matter 
from  which  of  the  ports  the  tx-affic  went.  It  would  be 
an  advantage  to  Belfast  if  it  and  Londonderry  and 
Greenore  were  put  xxpon  a similar  basis,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  x-ates  fx-om  these  points  to  the  entire  Irish 
stations  were  more  equalized  than  they  ax-e  at  present 

9106.  What  you  want  is  to  get  the  Great  Northern 
of  Ix-eland  to  deal  with  those  competitive  Irish  ports 
in  the  same  way  that  the  English  railways  have 
arranged  amongst  themselves  to  deal  with  their  com- 
peting ports  ? — Quite  so  ; or  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Fx-ench  ports.  Fx-om  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Dieppe,  or 
Boulogne,  equal  x-ates  are  charged  to  Paris  and  o 
other  towns. 

9107.  Is  it  only  on  perishable  goods  that  you 

cannot  get  the  through  rates? — In  the  meantime  it  is 
only  on  perishable  goods  that  we  have  had  a difhcu 
and,  as  I have  said,  we  can  only  get  the  rates  to  e 
Midland  system  in  England.  We  cannot  get  ra 
from  the  Great  Northern  to  the  Lancashire  an 
Yorkshire,  or  to  the  London  and  North  Western 
system  at  all.  n 

9108.  The  Chairman. — That  remark  applies  to 
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ions  on  the  Midland  to  which  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

' %— Precisely. 

9109.  Which  practically  excludes  your  route  from 
e of  the  most  important  towns  in  England  ? — It 
^•eludes  us  from  a great  many  very  important  towns. 
f(|o  not  know  that  we  can  say  in  regard  to  that  that 
the  Irish  railways  are  altogether  to  blame,  because  I 
hint  the  objectors  to  those  rates  are  really  not  so 
Jnuch  the  Irish  companies  as  the  English  companies, 
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so  that  in  justice  to  the  Irish  railway  companies  we 
cannot  really  blame  them  for  that. 

9110.  It  is  the  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  the  English  companies  ? — I think  so. 

9111.  Do  you  know  how  that  applies  to  the  South 
of  Ireland  as  regards  the  agreement  which  the  Great 
Western  of  England  have  with  them  1 — I am  not 
familiar  with  them. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  eleven  o’clock. 


FIFTY-SECOND  DAY— THURSDAY,  MAY  5th,  1887. 

32,  Abingdon-street,  London.. 

Present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman);  James  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  James  Edward  O' Doherty, 

9112.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  Member 
for  North  Donegal  ?— -Yes. 

9113.  And  you  desire  to  give  the  Commission 
vour  views  upon  the  subject  of  tramway  extension  ? 

9114.  Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient,  and  will 
shorten,  the  inquiry  if  you  proceed  to  make  your 
own  statement,  and  if  anything  arises  on  it, 
questions  can  be  put  to  you  afterwards  ? — I first  wish 
distinctly  to  tell  the  Commission  my  opinion  that  the 
West  of  Ireland  cannot  develop  itself,  and  that  any 
system  recommended,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  the  guarantee  of  a local  taxation  of  the 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  themselves, 
must  necessarily  fail,  for  there  are  not  the  resources 
that  would  compensate,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
taxation  that  would  be  necessary.  I wish  to  put 
that  forward  as  the  first  proposition,  of  which  from  long 
experience  now  of  the  districts  I am  perfectly  certain. 

I think  there  was  exactly  the  same  error  shown 
in  the  Poor  Law  system,  by  which  the  very  poor 
districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland  have  been  crushed  by 
an  excessive  Poor  Law  expenditure,  because  the  poor 
are  expected  to  support  the  poor.  I wish  also  to  point 
out  that  extensions  of  railways  towards  the  West 
must  surely  be  for  the  partial  benefit  of  certain  classes. 
For  instance,  the  case  of  fishermen  is  very  largely  put 
forward,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  entire,  nor 
even  the  majority,  of  the  people  in  the  West.  They 
inhabit  the  fringe  all  along  the  sea,  and  even 
along  the  sea  the  fishery  industry  is  not  general. 
You  will  pass  over  fifty  miles  and  scarcely  come 
upon  a fishing  boat,  and  then  you  come  upon  a cluster 
in  some  particular  bay.  In  the  same  way,  as  to  the 
benefit  of  these  railways,  they  are  very  likely  largely 
to  be  used  by  professional  persons  or  well-to-do  persons 
who  are  the  travelling  people  there ; and  the  poor 
people  themselves  never  travel. 

9115.  Do  you  allude  to  tourists! — I am  speak- 
ing now  generally  of  those  merchants,  professional 
men  agents,  and  clergymen,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  as  you  will  find,  generally  interested 
m the  development  of  these  tilings.  I think  they 
mther  put  behind  them  the  burden  upon  the  poor 
people  ancf  look  rather  to  the  facilities  which  they 
wi  have  for  travelling  themselves  ; at  least  I have 
ound  it  so,  very  largely  when  I was  engaged  in  opposi- 
jon  to  many  of  the  tramways.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
,a.  do  not  themselves  believe  in  the  good 

' uch  this  system  being  developed  would  do  for  the 
Up  e generally  ; but  I do  think  they  deceive  them- 
' es  111  imagining  that  it  is  all  for  the  public  good, 
am  only  speaking  now  of  the  two  points  I wish 
llnS  before  you,  namely,  that  in  my  opinion  there 
ho  resources  in  the  West  which  could  be  reason- 
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ably  expected  to  meet  the  interest  upon  money  ex- 
pended on  the  extension ; and  secondly  that  if  it  were 
done  it  would  be  for  the  partial  benefit  ofclassesatthe 
general  expense. 

9116.  Will  not  any  extension  of  the  railway 
system  or  tramway  system  benefit  every  class  of  the 
public  ? — I do  not  think  it  does  exactly  so,  because  if 
the  amount  that  you  pay  is  greater  than  the  benefit ; itis 
not  a public  benefit.  It  may  be  a convenience,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  a benefit.  If  they  do  not  pay  I 
assume  at  once — and  I am  certain  they  cannot  pay — 
that  there  cannot  be  anything  like  a benefit,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  talk  of  it  as  a benefit. 

9117.  Mr.  Jia/rry. — You  are  certain  the  traffic 
camiot  pay  1 — I am  quite  sure.  In  my  opinion 
nothing  worth  speaking  of  can  be  exported,  and  im- 
ports are  what  they  must  principally  look  at ; that  is 
to  say,  the  importation  of  food  is  the  principal  thing 
that  would  benefit  the  people.  The  amount  they  have 
to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  goods — for  meal  and  such 
things — in  some  parts  of  the  county  Donegal  is 
simply  enormous— £1  a ton,  which  at  the  present 
price  of  Indian  meal  constitutes  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  price. 

9118.  The  Chairman. — Would  not  a tramway  or 
railway  reduce  the  price? — I do  not  think  so,  and 
pay ; because  the  amount  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  line.  You  cannot  reduce  the  rates  for  that 
reason. 

9119.  Then  the  tendency  of  your  view  is  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  making  railways  or  tramways  at  all  ? 
— I am  quite  against  the  system  of  making  them  on 
guarantees,  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  unless 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  empire,  and  not  upon 
the  basis  of  taxation  of  the  particular  distiict. 

9120.  Why  the  entire  empire  ? What  benefit 
would  a railway  in  Donegal  be  for  instance  to  people 
in  Cork  or  the  southern  counties  ? — Do  not  understand 
me  that  I mean  to  make  it  an  Irish  Government 
guarantee.  I say  it  should  be  imperial. 

9121.  Still  less  would  it  be  of  benefit  to  people  in 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire? — T do  not  know  that.  If 
there  be  anything  in  the  general  impression  that  the 
state  in  Ireland  of  permanent  poverty  is  causing  such 
an  amount  of  public  disturbance,  I cannot  see  why 
on  that  basis  it  is  not  an  Imperial  question,  but  I go 
further  than  that.  I say,  as  I said  before,  that  it  is 
the  same  fallacy  as  has  been  proved  now  to  exist  in  the 
Poor  Law  system  to  make  the  poor  support  the  poor, 
or  make  the  poor  districts  in  the  West  support  their 
own  railways. 

9122.  I presume  the  poor  are  only  assessed  if  they 
are  tenants  or  occupier's  of  land  ? — There  are  no  others. 
There  is  practically  no  such  thing  as  working  people  in 
that  district ; they  all  have  land. 
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9123.  I suppose  they  are  only  assessed  according  to 
the  value  of  their  occupancy? — Yes,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  in  which  the  benefits  would  be  distributed. 
If  I were  a shopkeeper,  for  instance,  I would  get  a 
large  benefit  by  it. 

9124.  You  have  alluded  to  the  Poor  Law— for  .the 
support  of  the  poor  the  very  poor  cannot  be  assessed, 
because  they  havfe  no  occupancy  to  assess  ? — Of  course 
it  is  always  others  who  have  to  support  the  poor,  and 
what  I say  is,  the  others  should  be  the  wealthy  of  the 
empire. 

9125.  You  have  made  a statement  that  in  the  Poor 
Law  it  was  assessing  the  poor  to  support  the  poor  ?— 
I was  speaking  of  the  entire  West  as  poor,  as  distin- 
guished from  paupers.  Let  me  draw  a distinction 
between  a pauper  and  a poor  man. 

9126.  Then  a pauper  cannot  be  assessed? — No; 
therefore  it  necessarily  must  fall  upon  others. 

9127.  Then  it  is  not  quite  a correct  statement  to 
say  that  the  poor  are  assessed  to  support  the  poor? — I 
will  adopt  the  expression  that  the  poor  are  assessed  to 
support  paupers,  to  put  the  matter  clearer  to  you. 
That  is  a bye-question,  of  course.  I merely  used  it 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  I think  is  the  wrong 
principle.  After  all,  it  is  largely  philanthropy  we  are 
going  upon ; after  all,  the  profession  of  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  extending  the  tramways  is  that  it  will 
benefit  the  public.  The  question  is,  are  you  going  to 
do  it  by  advice,  which  is  a cheap  way  of  doing  it,  or 
are  you  going  to  do  it  practically. 

9128.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  have  no  less  than  six 
main  lines  of  railway  from  the  east  coast  of  Ireland 
right  to  the  western  coast.  There  is  first  the  West 
Donegal ; then  the  Enniskillen  and  Bundoran ; then 
the  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  then  the  Midland  Great 
Western,  then  the  Limerick  and  Ennis,  which  will 
soon  be  at  the  coast,  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western— all  main  lines.  Have  those  lines  benefited 
the  western  part  of  Ireland  since  their  construction  ? 
— Probably  they  have,  because  the  people  of  the  western 
part  of  Ireland  did  not  pay  for  them. 

9129.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  traffic  should  be 
brought  to  the  termini  of  those  lines  so  that  they 
may  pay  a dividend.  How  can  you  collect  the  traffic; 
to  these  lines  when  you  have  large  districts  of  country 
which  cannot  approach  the  termini  of  these  lines  ?— 

, If  a line  is  not  supported  by  the  traffic  along  it 
and  at  its  terminus,  I do  not  think  it  is  a line  which 
comes  within  what  I should  call  a public  benefit. 

9130.  Take  the  West  Donegal  line  to  Donegal. 
You  have  an  enormous  tract  of  country  the  whole  of 
it  nearly  to  the  North,  entirely  unprovided  with  rail- 
way communication  ? — Not  entirely ; there  is  a railway 
through  Letterkenny. 

9131 . That  is  a very  short  affair.  How  do  you  ex- 
pect the  traffic  to  be  conveyed  to  the  terminus  of  the 
West  Donegal  Railway  unless  you  have  further  com- 
munications ? — I tell  you  that  there  is  not  in  those 
districts  anything  that  it  is  worth  your  while  to  export. 
It  is  only  the  importations.  If  you  want  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  what  the  benefit  is  you  must 
regard  it  as  an  aid  to  import  rather  than  to  export, 
because  the  produce  is  very  inferior, 

9132.  Mi-.  Pirn. — How  do  the  people  pay  for  the 
the  fobd  they  import.  You  say  they  import  meal? — 
Generally  by  labour,  by  their  children  going  off  and 
working,  and  sending  back  the  money. 

9 133.  Is  there  no  exportation  of  cattle  or  sheep,  or 
butter,  or  eggs,  or  any  farm  produce  from  the  county 
Donegal  ? — There  is  surely.  I admit  there  is  a cer- 
tain extent  of  export  but  it  would  not  pay.  One  or 
two  waggons  a week  would  do  the  whole  thing,  and 
with  reference  to  the  cattle,  I put  cattle  out  of  the 
question  altogether,  because  they  are  more  cheaply, 
brought  on.  tlieir  feet,  and  I say  the  inferior  cattle 
there  would  never  pay  for  the  transport. 

9134.  Is  it  cheaper  for  the  people  to  drive  cattle 
twenty  miles  to  a railway  than  to  have  them  carried  ? 
— They  will  not  drive  them  to  the  railway.  The  cattle 


dealers  will  go  to  particular  fairs  to  which  the  peonl 
bring  the  cattle,  and  the  cattle  dealers  with  the  exist 
ing  railways  prefer  to  drive. 

9135.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  store  cattle  that 
are  sent  out  ? — Yes,  all  stores. 

9136.  First  of  all,  I presume,  many  parts  of  Donegal 
are  fairly  good  agricultural  districts  ? — Yes,  and  they 
are  developed  by  railways. 

9137.  Is  there  nothing,  say,  between  Strauorlarand 
the  coast? — Nothing  much  but  bog  and  mountain. 

9138.  Is  there  nothing  between  Donegal  and  the 
coast  ? — Rocks.  There  is  a fringe  for  a few  miles  in 
but  as  a rule  except  the  fringe  along  the  sea  there  is 
nothing  but  bog  and  mountain. 

9139.  Is  there  nothing  between  Letterkenny  and 
such  places  as  Milford,-  Rathmelton,  Glen,  and  New- 
Ross  ? — Nothing  but  fringes,  and  I know  the  place 
well.  I think  New  Ross  must  be  a mistake.  Yon 
are  speaking  of  parts  west  of  Lough  Swilly.  T|lcre 
are  fringes  along  the  sea,  but  in  some  places  the  bo" 
does  go  down  to  the  sea. 

9140.  Then  there  is  Dunfanaghy? — That  is  as  poor 
a district  as  you  can  get.  Between  Dunfanaghy  and 
Barn  ess  there  is  very  good  land  ; but  it  is  nearly  all 
in  one  domain  so  that  we  need  not  discuss  it. 

9141.  Then,  I assume  from  what  you  say,  that  if 
you  draw  a line  from  Rathmelton  on  Lough  Swilly 
across  to  Donegal,  there  is  nothing  west  of  that  line 
worth  making  a railway  for  ? — Certainly  not ; not  at 
all  for  the  produce  of  agriculture. 

9142.  Then  if  witnesses  have  strongly  advocated 
an  extension  of  the  railway  system  in  consequence  of 
parts  of  this  country  being  without  railways,  it  is  a 
mistake  ? — It  is  a mistake,  and  a sad  mistake.  The 
export  all  walks  off  on  its  feet. 

9143.  You  say  the  cattle  are  stores.  Those  stores 
are  generally  exported  to  England  ? — Yes. 

9144.  What  port  would  they  walk  down  to  for 
exportation? — Generally  to  Londonderry,  and  lately, 
since  the  Great  Northern  took  up  that  system,  by 
Strabane  and  on  to  Greenore; 

9145.  Would  they  walk  the  cattle  from  the 
western  part  of  Donegal  to  Greenore  or  Belfast? — 
They  have  to  walk,  but  not  in  the  way  you  think. 
That  is  to  say,  the  man  who  first  buys  them  at  small 
fairs  drives  them.  Then  there  are  dealers  inland  who 
go  to  the  larger  fairs  coming  inwards,  and  these  mea 
will  graze  them  in  various  parts  along  the  road,  aid 
have  stopping  places.  Then  they  bring  them  to  the 
larger  fairs  further  on,  and  finally  they  are  bought 
either  by  a man  who  drives  them  through  to  London- 
derry, or  they  are  divided  at  Strabane. 

9146.  What  steamers  have  you  from  Londondeny 
to  England  carrying  cattle? — We  have  now  six 
steamers  in  the  week. 

9147.  To  which  ports? — One  line  to  Morecomhe, 
twice  a week,  and  four  to  Liverpool.  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  distribute  the  days  of  the  week.  Two  ol 
them  run  in  one  day.  If  they  would  only  distribute 
them  according,  to  the  public  wish,  they  would  have 
one  every  day.  I am  rather  afraid  it  does  not  pay; 
but  I do  not  object  to  that  as  long  as  it  is  a private 
individual  making  a risk. 

9148.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  your  opinion,  as  regards 
railway  extension  to  the  West,  confined  to  the  county 
Donegal,  or  do  you  extend  that  answer  to  the  whole 
West  of  Ireland? — I will  not  speak  of  anything  I do 
not  know ; and  you  will  probably  see  what  Donegal 
is  and  what  the  West  is.  It  is  an  a fortiori  case,  I a® 
afraid,  in  the  West,  because  they  have  to  go  further  by 
carriage.  I do  not  see  how  they  can  be  carried  at  a 
with  anything  like  a prospect  of  paying  for  export. 
Your  attention  ought  to  have  been  called  to  the  lac 
that  it  is  purely  a question  of  imports.  It  is  food  they 
want ; and  it  is  that  which  is  heaviest  on  the  public, 
and  where  the  benefit  will  be. 

9149.  As  regards  imports,  how  are  they  to  be  con- 
veyed if  there  is  no  railway  communication  ? — I 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  proper  developmen  is 
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I the  sea-  Manifestly  it  must  be  cheaper.  Of  course 
■ attention  lias  been  called  to  Donegal  chiefly,  it 

JL,  rauch  nearer  to  the  English  and  Scotch  ports. 

II  v theory  is  better  applied  to  Donegal  than  to  a place 
so  far  off  as  the  county  Mayo.  At  the  same  time,  of 
course  the  railway  carriage  is  long  as  well  as  the  sea 
carriage,  but  I think  it  is  a little  disproportionate, 
{hough  the  sea  carriage  could  bear  the  disproportion 
in  consequence  of  its  cheapness. 

9150.  The  Chairman. — Then  you  would  prefer 
leavin"  the  country  as  it  is,  but  encouraging  the 
exports  and  imports  by  way  of  Londonderry  !—  By 
wav  of  the  sea,  and  by  development  of  the  harbours ; 
aiifl  applying  the  same  system  to  the  development  of 
the  passage  by  sea  that  you  wish  to  apply  by  public 
monev  and  by  legislation  to  railways. 

9151.  Which  harbours  would  you  say  should  be 
established;  on  the  west  coast  !— - Clearly  Killybegs,  in 
Donegal  Bay,  stands  easily  first.  I would  say,  from 
my  own  knowledge  that  between  Killybegs  and  Sheep 
Haven  another  convenient  port  could  easily  be  had, 
one  to  which  many  vessels  would  come.  Then  there  is 
at  present  a little  port  at  Gweedore. 

9152.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  of  the 
poverty  of  the  country  and  the  small  traffic,  there 
would  be  any  person  could  be  found  to  put  on  a line 
of  steamers  either  to  Killybegs  or  to  the  other  points 
you  have  mentioned  !— I am  sure  that  any  sensible 
person  would  prefer  to  do  it  with  the  same  guarantees 
at  the  back  of  them  that  is  generally  proposed  for 
tramways,  because  he  would  have  less  expense  and 
have  the  traffic  more  close  to  him. 

9153.  Mr.  Abernetliy.  — How  could  he  get  the 
cargoes  sent  to  those  vessels  if  there  were  no  tramways 
or  means  of  communication  ! — It  is  manifest  that  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  go  to  ports  of  call  along  the  coast 
than  by  any  system  of  railways.  You  cannot  put  a- 
railway  up  to  every  man’s  door,  and  I say  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  put  as  many  centres  in  the  shape  of  harbours 
than  to  put  termini  in  the  shape  of  railways.  That 
difficulty  will  always  arise. 

9154.  You  must  bring  produce  from  the  interior  of 
the  country  to  those  centres  1— There  is  no  produce  in 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

9155.  The  Chairman. — Then  I again  put  the 
question : do  you  think  you  will  find  any  steamboat 
owner  willing  to  put  on  steamers  at  Killybegs  if  there 
is  nothing  to  carry  1 — Clearly  not : neither  could  it  be 
done  in  the  way  of  railways,  but  you  wish  to  establish 
these  things  by  legislation  and  public  money. 

9156.  "We  have  no  wish  on  the  subject,  but  we  are 
making  inquiries! — The  term  is  wrong,  .and  I with- 
draw the  term;  but  if  the  object  is  to  develop  this 
district,  then  what  I say  is,  if  that  is  to  be  done  by 
the  use  of  public  money,  as  the  tramways  are  done,  it 
is  proper  and  right  to  do  it  rather  by  sea,  by  the  same 
use  of  public  moneys,  and  by  guarantees  to  the  steam- 
boat companies. 

9157.  Do  you  know  any  case  of  a steamboat  company 
being  subsidised ! — Not  in  these  countries. 

915S.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — You  know,  I suppose,  that 
harbours  are  expensive  works  ! — No  doubt. 

9159.  Would  you  recommend  the  construction  of 
harbours  at  great  expense  without  means  of  communi- 
cation with  those  harbours! — The  means  of  com- 
munication I would  have  by  the  sea,  as  between 
harbours  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  by  land. 

9160.  The  Chairman. — If  you  have  steamers  of  fit 
capacity  to  carry  traffic  and  to  navigate  these  northern 
seas  you  must  have  very  substantial  harbours  and  very 
substantial  works! — Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  at 
present  from  that  very  small  bay,  called  Mulroy  Bay, 
there  is  a steamer  regularly  goes  round  towards 
Gweedore,  according  as  it  is  informed  there  is  traffic 
for  it,  and  it  picks  it  up  and  goes  to  Glasgow.  That  is 
a regular  steamer  established  by  Lord  Leitrim,  at  liis 
own  expense,  and  he  declares  that  it  pays;  but  it  is 
certainly  by  imports  that  it  principally  pays.  Ho  im- 


ports largely  ; and  groceries  that  used  to  come  overland  May  5.  iss7. 
are  now  all  brought  in  from  Glasgow  by  the  steamer.  r — 

91G1.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — Is  that  steamer  loaded  from  EUwar'l"08 
that  one  point! — No,  it  is  largely  filled  at  Milford,  O’Doherty, 
but  it  goes  down  to  Gweedore  occasionally,  and  comes  M-r. 
into  Londonderry,  making  that  circuit,  and  calls  even 
at  Portrush. 

9162.  Londonderry  and  Portrush  are  important 
harbours ! — Yes,  Londonderry  is,  but  if  it  pays  a man 
to  import  from  Milford  round  to  Londonderry,  and  to 
carry  backwards  and  forwards,  then  it  is  an  a fortiori 
case  if  you  make  larger  provision,  and  decent  har- 
bours along  here,  and  take  the  whole  sweep  of  it. 

What  I wish  to  impress  on  the  Commission  is  this — 
that  because  a thing  is  new  it  is  not,  therefore,  always 
untrue,  and  it  is  not  always  a false  theory.  I havo 
studied  the  question  with  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion in  consultation  with  many  others,  and  putting 
aside  anything  that  I thought  was  rather,  for  the 
benefit  of  classes  than  for  the  people,  I came  to  that 
conclusion  very  much  against  my  own  interests,  for 
my  business  would  be  very  much  developed  by  having 
an  easy  way  of  communication.  Just  think  how 
simple  it  is.  If  the  guarantees,  which  I say  ought 
not  to  fall  on  the  localities,  are  provided  just  the 
same,  and  to  no  greater  extent  than  what  you  are 
providing  for  the  purpose  of  developing  railways, 
think  how  natural  it  is  that  the  sea,  which  flows  all 
round  the  district,  should  be  utilised  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  district. 

9163.  You  come  back  to  the  question  how  are  you 
to  get  the  produce  of  the  country  to  the  sea  1 — I wish 
again  to  ask  you  to  look  at  the  map.  It  is  all  moun- 
tain where  it  is  marked  “ mountain.”  When  I am 
going  to  Gweedore  I start  for  Rathmelton.  I go 
along  the  sea  to  Rathmelton.  Then  I leave  Rath- 
melton,  and  after  I pass  Lough  Fern  I am  travelling 
for  three  hours,  and  scarcely  ever  meet  with  a house. 

The  whole  of  that  mountain  country  is  perfectly  unin- 
habited except  by  herds,  or  small  farms  in  the  centres 
of  the  valleys.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
inside  of  that  part  that  is  marked  “ mountains,”  is 
mountains,  and  except  where  a river  runs  in,  like  the 
river  Finn,  there  are  no  inhabitants.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  people  live  along  the  fringe  of  the  coast,  and 
hence  it  was  that  I,  thinking  of  the  question  that  has 
been  put  to  me  as  to  how  you  are  to  bring  the  people 
in  communication  with  the  harbours,  have  advocated 
in  a letter  which  I think  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
secretary,  that  if  any  tramways  are  to  be  made  at  all 
they  should  be  tramways  through  the  inhabited  dis- 
tricts connecting  the  ports.  Certainly,  if  there  were 
traffic  sufficient;  to  support  tramways,  which  I do  not 
think  there  is,  then  I should  say  along  the  level  coast 
would  be  the  line,  in  which  you  should  bring  your 
tramways  to  the  ports,  but  I confess  I think  that  the 
export  produce  especially  could  go  much  more  easily 
by  the  highway  than  by  tramway. 

9164.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  traffic  to  support  • 
cheap  works  like  tramways,  how  can  you  expect  the 
construction  of  harbours  to  be  undertaken  1 — I think 
you  will  find  when  you  go  there  yourself  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  these  enormous  harbours.  What 
you  want  is  simply  a place  to  load. 

9165.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  traffic  is 
taken  per  mile  per  week  on  the  West  Donegal  Rail- 
way 1 — No: 

9166.  Does  it  pray  its  working  expenses  1 — It  does 
not.  It  has  brought  down  the  returns  of  the  Finn 
Valley  line  so  much,  that  they  pay  no  dividend. 

They  formerly  used  to  pay  a good  dividend.  It  is 

. worked  by  the  Finn  Valley  line,  and  the  workrng  of 
it  has  brought  down  the  dividend  to  nothrng. 

9167.  You  think  that  the  extensron  of  the  West 
Donegal  Railway  from  Stranorlar  to  Druminin  has 
not  paid  its  working  expenses  1— Certainly  not. 

That  is  published  over  and  over  again  in  the  reports. 

9168  Do  you  think  it  will  pay  its  working  expenses 
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>.  if  it  is  extended  to  Donegal  ? — I do  not.  I do  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  that. 

9169.  Do  you  think  the  Letterkenny  line  pays  its 
working  expenses? — The  guarantors  are  called  on  to  pay 
to  the  full.  The  guaranteeing  district  has  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  its  guarantee,  and  the  interest  on  the 
Government  loan  is  in  arrear.  Such  was  the  last  report 
which  I saw  myself. 

9 1 70.  It  does  not  produce  enough  to  pay  its  working 
expenses  ? — Not  if  you  include  in  that  the  payment  of 
all  charges ; and  it  is  in  a good  district,  ft  is  in  a 
district  which  the  Chairman  has  referred  to — an 
arable  district  and  not  mountain.  From  one  end  to 
the  other  it  is  throughout  a good  district. 

9171.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  value  of  the 
fishing  on  the  coast  of  Donegal? — That  is  a matter  that 
is. always  present  to  me,  because  I live  on  the  sea,  and 
I have  always  considered  it  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  developed. 

9172.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a large  store  of 
fish  there  ? — I do.  I think  that  in  the  extreme  north 
there  is  enormous  fishing. 

9173.  The  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  coast  do 
you  live  on?-  -On  the  Lough  Swilly  itself  at  Buncrana. 

I am  a solicitor  in  Londonderry,  and  my  practice  has 

, been  largely  over  these  districts. 

9174.  Mr  Barry. — Your  impression  is  that  there 
are  very  good  fishing  grounds  on  the  west  coast  of 
Donegal  ? — On  the  north  coast  of  Donegal. 

9175.  But  not  the  west  coast  ? — I do  not  know 
about  that ; but  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  there 
should  not  be. 

9176.  Do  you  think  the  north  coast  is  better  than 
the  west  from  your  general  impression  ? — Y es.  I am 
quite  sure  that  off  Malin  Head  is  the  best.  I believe 
there  are  some  magnificent  beds  off  Malin  Head. 
There  has  been  a pier  established. 

9 1 7 7 . You  know  it  from  Malin  Head  to  Lough  Swilly  ? 
— Yes.  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  extends 
further ; but  I only  speak  of  what  has  been  tried  and 
found.  I think  they  are  veiy  hardy  and  adventurous 
fishermen  there,  and  they  have  developed  their 
resources.  I have  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  other 
districts  around,  there  are  also  extensive  fisheries.  I 
know  it  is  so  in  Donegal  Bay ; but  it  is  a different 
class  of  fishing — one  is  deep  sea  fishing,  and  the  other 
coast  fishing. 

9178.  The  Chairman. — How  do  you  distinguish 
between  deep  sea  fishing-  and  ordinary  fishing? — In 
the  one  case  they  have  to  go  in  boats  out  into  the 
Atlantic.  Sometimes  they  go  out  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles,  and  then  it  is  dangerous.  In  the  other  places 
they  are  fishing  along  the  shore,  catching  mackerel 
and  othfr  fish  of  that  description.  The  others  catch 
large  fish,  such  as  cod  and  ling.  That  is  the  deep 
sea  fishing. 

9179.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  it  appear  to  you  that  if 
fishing  is  to  be  developed  some  means  of  transit  to 
market  is  a necessity  ?-— Yes ; and  that  is  very  largely 
the  reason  why  I go  in  for  developing  the  sea  routes. 

9180.  As  a matter  of  choice  do  you  prefer  the  sea 
for  that  purpose  ? — I am  quite  convinced  the  sea  would 
be  the  proper  way  to  develop  it. 

9181.  The  Chairman. — For  the  carriage  of  fish  ? — 
Yes. 

9182.  Where  are  the  markets? — In  Scotland  and 
England.  It  is  absurd  to  take  them  into  London- 
derry and  take  your  chance  of  selling,  and  then  go  on. 

9183.  You  say  that  Donegal  Bay  is  a fine  fishing 
district  ? — Yes. 

9184.  How  would  the  fish  get  to  market  in  any- 
thing like  a reasonable  time  by  sea  from  itillybegs,  or 
from  any  part  of  Donegal  Bay  to  Liverpool,  or  any 
port  in  England  ? — They  are  put  on  board  the  ship 
at  the  place  where  they  are  caught ; and  presumably, 
if  this  is  developed,  it  will  be  a daily  service.  It  ought 
to  be.  Tf  you  take  all  from  Killala  Bay  as  one  route, 

I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  daily,  and  you  can 
get  nothing  else  at  Londonderry  but  a daily  service. 


9185.  If  it  is  not  a daily  service,  how  would  it  get  I 
market  in  time,  because  fish  is  a very  perish  hl° 
ax-ticle  ? — From  Londonderry  to  Glasgow  is  seven  ° 
eight  hours,  then  say  it  is  five  or  six  hours  more  fr  ^ 
the  coast  of  Donegal,  I do  not  see  what  quicker  w 
you  could,  have  it.  That  is  to  say,  from  Donegal  B- 
to  Glasgow. 

9186.  Glasgow  is  but  one  portion  of  the  consuming 
power  of  this  country.  How  would  you  get  the  fish3 
say  to  Manchester  or  to  the  numerous  large  towns  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ? — If  those  are  the  places 
where  you  think  it  should  be  sold,  I would  have 
arrangements  made  by  which  this  fish  should  be 
emptied  into  the  vessels  going  out  of  Lough  Foyle 
They  do  stop  at  Movilleat  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foy|e 
and  they  could  take  this  fish  off  from  the  coast- 
steamers. 

9187.  Do  you  think  it  could  get  to  market  in 
time  ? — There  is  no  other  way. 

9188.  Would  the  fish  not  be  very  stale  before  it 
got  to  market  if  it  went  by  sea? — But  there  is  no 
other  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  four  or  five  hours  froai 
Londonderry  to  Greenore,  and  then  from  Greenore  to 
Holyhead  it  is  four  hours  more  and  there  are  the  inter- 
mediate changes.  There  is  no  quicker  way. 

9189.  Belfast  I should  have  thought  would  have 
been  for  many  parts  of  Lancashire  the  best  ? — There 
is  no  communication  that  would  be  reasonable  to 
Belfast.  It  is  a frightful  roundabout  way  from 
Londonderry  to  Belfast.  How  can  you  get  to  Belfast 
Otherwise. 

9190.  Supposing  there  was  a railway  to  KiHybe«s 
from  the  West  Donegal  Railway,  would  not  that  pro- 
vide a ready  conveyance  to  Belfast  ? — It  is  a very 
long  way.  I do  not  see  how  it  could  at  all  be  equal 
to  the  sea. 

9191.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  steameis 
could  beat  the  railway  ? Taking  Killybegs,  how  would 
the  steamers  go  to  any  port  in  England  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  fishermen.  To  get  the  fish  to 
market  in  reasonable  time,  how  would  the  steamers 
beat  the  railways  from  Killybegs  all  round  the  coast 
and  on  to  England  ?—  From  Killybegs  to  Donegal  it 
will  take  them  four  hours  to  cart  the  goods. 

9 1 92.  But  extend  the  railway  to  Killybegs  ? — Then 
you  start  at  Killybegs  with  a narrow  gauge  aud  tran- 
ship at  Stranorlar. 

9193.  Why  should  it  be  narrow  gauge?— It  is 
narrow  gauge  and  the  other  is  broad  gauge.  I am 
speaking  of  the  fact.  Then  you  have  to  bring  it  on 
to  Strabane,  and  then  you  have  two  places  before  you 
— Londonderry  or  Belfast. 

9194.  Mr.  Barry. — Or  Greenore? — Yes.  I do  not 
see  why  on  earth  you  should  think  of  passing  over 
Londonderry  with  fish,  if  the  one  is  seven  or  eight 
hours,  and  from  Greenore  there  is  four  hours  sea  pass- 
age across  and  then  you  are  only  at  Holyhead. 

9L95.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  only  seven  hours  from 
Londonderry  to  Holyhead  ? — It  is  far  more  than  that. 
Tt  is  only  seven  hours,  or  practically  eight  hours  from 
Londonderry  to  Glasgow. 

9196.  But  Glasgow  is  not  the  main  consuming  place? 
— We  do  not  require  the  main  consuming  place ; but 
we  require  a place  that  will  consume.  Surely  it  is  a 
good  port  and  I suppose  the  third  city  in  the  empire. 

9197.  Is  not  Glasgow  well  supplied  with  fish  by  the 
Scotch  fishermen  ? — I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
better  supplied.  W e are  as  near  as  much  of  the  Scotch 
north-west  coast.  We  can  see  the  whole  coast  of 
Scotland  from  along  the  coast  by  us. 

9198.  Mr.  Barry. — Leaving  the  question  of  fishing, 
do  you  consider  that  the  land  adjoining  a tramway 
gains  auy  advantage  from  the  construction  of  a tram- 
way ? — I think  it  does. 

9199.  Take  the  instance  of  farms  within  a mile  cf 
each  side  of  a tramway,  do  you  consider  they  get  any 
advantage  out  of  the  tramway  ? — Ordinarily  they  do 
if  it  is  good  land  with  a good  service,  and  if  it  is  a line 
on  which  there  is  traffic  enough  to  make  the  rates  low , 
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but  it  is  s0  xvith  regard  to  traffic  such  as  I speak 
0f  which  is  inferior,  and  which  cannot  pay  for  its  ex- 

rt  and  which  is  so  very  small  that  one  waggon  or 
[wo  in  the  week  would  do  the  whole  business. 

9200.  Whether  large  or  small  the  benefit  would  be 
something.  I a111  not  saying  whether  the  railway 
itself  is  going  to  pay? — It  is  a fallacy  to  call  it  a benefit, 
where  although  there  ‘ is  so  much  in  the  positive  there 
is  far  more  in.  the  negative. 

9201.  1 am  trying  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  profit 
altogether  and  to  direct:  your  attention  to  the  question 
whether  per  se  the  tramway  is  not  a benefit  to  land, 
say  within  a mile  of  e>ch  side  of  its  course1? — I should 
say  it  is  some  benefit,  h -t  it  wild  be  impossible  for 
me  to  put  it  into  figure.!, 

I 9202.  I did  not  want  io  get  to  any  figures? — It 
depends  on  whether  you  o re  near  a station  and  whether 
the  arrangements  are  good.  I say  it  must  be  a benefit 
if  the  railway  is  constructed  without  the  taxation  of 
the  district. 

9203.  That  is  what  I was  directing  your  attention 
t0? — Tt  is  quite  plain. 

9204.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a public  benefit  if 
you  can  get  it  for  nothing  ? — Certainly  it  is,  if  the  rates 
are  less  than  what  the  present  cartage  is. 

9205.  The  rates  for  traffic? — Yes,  the  rates  for 
traffic.  I do  not  know  whether  I have  exactly  men- 
tioned all  that  I wish  to  mention  with  regard  to  the 
tramways,  and  there  are  one  or  two  matters  that  I 
should  like  to  speak  about.  We  have  spoken  about 
the  two  theories  whether  it  is  by  land  or  sea  you 
should  develop  the  West,  and  I think  I have  said  all  I 
have  to  say  on  that  question ; hut  assuming  you  should 
he  iu  favour  of  developing  by  land,  then  I have  some 
practical  knowledge  that  I could  communicate  to  the 
Commission.  The  first  point  has  undoubtedly  been 
touched  upon  by  your  questions.  The  schemes  which 
were  laid  out  were  very  hurriedly  laid  out. 

9206.  Do  you  mean  the  schemes  in  Donegal  ? — 
Yes.  It  seemed  as  if  certain  persons  of  a very 
sanguine  disposition  were  first  in  the  field,  and 
they  secured  certain  lines  which  they  said  were  ones 
that  naturally  ought  to  be  adopted  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act ; and  they  then,  apparently  without  consul- 
tation with  others,  and  without  any  preliminary  in- 
quiry. got  their  engineers  to  lay  out  the  lino  from 
point  to  point,  themselves,  in  fact,  framing  the  scheme, 
instead  of  letting  the  engineers  have  carte  blanche — 
at  least,  I will  not  say  carte  blanche,  but  letting  the 
engineers  study  the  question,  and  make  the  proposal 
themselves.  The  result  was,  that  the  engineers  left 
to  irresponsible  persons  the  principal  part  of  the  line, 
and  only  themselves  devoted  their  experience  and 
intelligence  to  avoiding  difficulties  between  the  points ; 
whereas,  I imagine  the  engineer’s  head  is  best  utilised 
in  laying  out  the  point  from  and  the  point  to,  and  the 
intermediate  points  to  be  touched.  I think  that  is 
"’hat  an  engineer  of  experience  in  railway  matters 
ought  to  be  pretty  independent  in,  and  his  advice 
most  valuable  in.  It  seemed  to  me  all  theory  was 
laid  aside,  and  the  engineer  was  simply  confined  to 
making  the  cheapest  line  between  certain  points, 
iliat,  of  course,  I say  was  because  of  certain  persons 
iemg  active,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  ought  to  be 
consulted,  and  as  if  their  wishes  should  be  carried 
out. 

9207.  Mr.  Pim. — Were  those  certain  persons  the 
owners  of  tire  property  in  the  district  or  professional  men? 

' was  a combination  of  both,  but  certainly  the  owners 

ot  property  in  the  district  who  were  not  to  pay  any 
ix  under  the  tramway  scheme.  Then  my  remedy 
would  be,  before  any  plan  should  be  deposited,  or  any 
c ieme  adopted,  there  should  be  a preliminary  inquiry, 
c ore  the  Grand  Jury  could  touch  it.  The  present 
inquiry  is  confined  entirely  to  the  plans  ; hut  what  I 
is  that  not  only  the  plans,  but  the  line  itself, 
6 n-*36  subject  of  preliminary  inquiry  before 

q W!  m ,scheme  is  Jaid  down  or  expense  incurred, 
-oo.  The  Chairman. — And  as  to  the  probability 


of  its  paying? — Yes  ; all  those  things  should  he  inves-  irau  s iss7 
tigated  before  a.  penny  is  invested  in  it,  because  people  ' — 
come  very  strongly  before  the  Grand  Juries  and  say—  ,Ji"ncs 
We  have  invested  our  money  in  it,  here  are  our  O'Oollertr 
schemes  and  plans  laid  out  and  estimated  ; and  there-  m.i>. 
fore  they  come  with  a sort  of  vested  right  to  have  the 
railway  passed ; whereas,  they  would  have  nothing  of 
the  sort  under  what  I suggest.  That  was  considered 
by  the  present  Duke  of  Aborcorn  and  a committee.  Y 
After  all  the  Donegal  schemes  had  been  rejected  wo 
all  met — opponents  and  friends — and  we  unanimously 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  one  of  the  first 
things  that  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Act,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  what  I 
have  described  as  a sort  of  vested  interest  in  the  lines 
in,  certain  districts. 

9209.  Mr.  Pim. — By  what  body  would  you  propose 
that  that  preliminary  inquiry  should  be  held?— I have 
said  that  I think  it  ought  not  to  be  entirely  profes- 
sional. I think  that  a judge,  or  somebody  correspond- 
ing to  a judge,  with  an  engineering  assessor,  would  bo 
the  proper  parties,  and  I would  also  have  a represen- 
tative of  either  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  or  the  Grand 

9210.  The  Chairman. — That  system  would  apply 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — Of  course. 

9211.  Supposing  there  were  some  independent  rail- 
way board,  similar  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  for 
other  purposes,  but  confined  to  railways  and  tram- 
ways, would  you  approve  of  that  ? — I do  not  like  the 
idea  of  boards,  but  I think  they  should  be  appointed 
ad  hoc — that  is  to  say,  that  a central  authority  in 
Dublin — the  Lord  Lieutenant — ought  to  appoint  the 
engineer  and  the  judicial  person,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Guardians  and  the  Grand  Jury  should  appoint  their 
representative,  and  they  should  hear  evidence  in  the 
district.  It  would  be  far  cheaper,  because  all  the  ex- 
pense that  would  be  incurred  would  be  the  expense 
of  the  judicial  person  and  the  engineer  coming  clown, 
and  all  the  witnesses  would  be  on  the  spot,  and  could 
give  their  evidence. 

9212.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  I gather  you  would  sug- 
gest two  engineers  and  one  judge  ? — Two  engineers 
would  be  better. 

9213.  Do  you  mean  an  engineer  from  the  central 
authority  and  one  from  the  locality  ? —I  do  not  mean 
an  engineer  from  the  locality  hut  a representative  from 
the  locality,  an  unpaid  person.  I have  not  thought  out 
any  system,  but  you  will  understand  the  object  I have 
in  view.  Then  there  is  one  other  matter  — as  to  the 
railways  which  would  be  practically  extended  by  this 
system  • I think  their  conduct  is  shamelessly  selfish  -r 
they  get  the  entire  carriage  from  one  end  of  their 
system  to  the  other. 

9214.  Do  they  give  no  rebate  on  the  traffic  which  is 
put  on  their  lines  by  the  extensions  ? — They  give  no- 
corresponding  benefit.  This  is  a practical  extension 
without  any  expense  to  them  and  of  the  most  paying 
traffic ; that  is  traffic  going  tho  whole  extent  of  the 
line.  We  argued  very  stoutly  against  the  insufficiency 
of  the  guarantee  proposed  by  the  Lough  Swilly  line,, 
which  is  extending  from  Buncrana,  although  it  was 
the  most  generous  offer  made  by  any  of  them.  , They 
proposed  to  guarantee  £600  or  £700  a year.  They 
were  anxious  to  extend  it  and  they  laid  clown  certain 
estimates  of  traffic  that  would  come  over  the  line,  and 
when  I examined  what  their  profit  on  the  transaction 
would  be  io  was  simply  enormous.  Then  the  proce- 
dure before  the  Privy  Council  is  really  vex-y  unpopular 
with  us.  In  inquiries  of  this  sort  people  who  are 
most  interested  are  unable  from  very  poverty  to  attend 
before  the  Privy  Council  and  give  their  opinion,  and 
as  to  the  very  poor  in  these  districts  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  an  intelligent  expression  of  their  opinion, 
because  they  have  not  the  money  to  send  up  persons 
and  employ  counsel  before  the  Privy  Council,  i 
strongly  object  altogether  to  the  system  of  centralizing 
that  because  it  is  as  bad  for  a great  railway,  if  1 may 
use  the  expression,  to  be  committeecl  in  London  as  for 
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a small  railway  to  be  committeed  in  Dublin.  I see 
no  difference  in  principle  between  them. 

9215.  Mr.  Barry. — You  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
local  inquiry  ?— Yes,  in  all  cases.  I do  not  know  that 
I have  anything  else  to  add.  I think  Mr.  Biggar 
agrees  with  me  with  regard  to  the  general  principle 


that  if  railways  will  not  pay  by  their  own  traffic 
account  of  the  district  being  poor,  the  guaranteed 
charges  should  not  be  borne  by  the  district  which  ' 
so  poor,  but  should  be  borne  by  the  empire  generall- 
[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Joseph 
Gillis  Biggar, 


Mr.  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar,  i 

9216.  The  Chairmxm. — You  are  Member  for  West 
Cavan,  and  we  understand  that  you  wish  to  give  the 
Commission  the  benefit  of  your  views  upon  the  paper 
of  questions  that  has  been  handed  to  you  relating,  to 
railway  organization  and  extension.  Without  putting 
any  question  to  you,  perhaps  you  will  proceed  to  make 

; your  own  statement  ? — As  to  the  first  question  whether 
the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  in  Ireland  are  such 
as  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  traffic  for 
passengers  and  goods,  I think,  as  far  as  I can  form  an 
opinion,  there  is  quite  sufficient  railway  accommoda- 
tion in  Ireland  for  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the 
traffic.  With  reference  first  of  all  to  passenger 
traffic,  as  far  as  I have  had  experience  of  travelling 
where  there  is  a thin  population  there  is  very  little 
requirement  for  people  to  travel,  and  to  the  labour 
classes  and  small  farmer  classes  that  exist  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  not  a great  inconvenience 
to  walk  a considerable  number  of  miles  to  a railway 
station  if  they  want  to  go  a long  journey,  but  their 
requirements  for  travelling  purposes  are  very  slight 
and  very  rare.  A small  working  farmer  or  labourer 
does  not  think  it  a great  inconvenience  to  walk  in  a 
few  miles  if  he  requires  to  do  so,  and  then  he  gets  to 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  leading  lines  and  there  gets 
the  advantage  of  the  railway  if  he  requires  to  go  to 
England  or  any  long  distance. 

9217.  But  for  shorter  distances,  to  markets  for . 
instance,  are  there  not  many  districts  in  Ireland  from 
ten  to  even  twenty  miles  in  extent  entirely  without 
railway  or  tramway  accommodation  ? — There  may  be 
in  some  very  poor  districts,  but  not,  I believe,  in 
any  part  where  there  is  a very  great  requirement. 

Y ou  have  raised  a question  there  with  regard  to  the 
going  to  markets.  My  experience  is  that  farmers  do 
not  use  railways  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  markets 
to  sell  the  produce  for  short  distances.  I know  that 
from  personal  experience,  and  in  the  town  of  Cavan 
I have  made  inquiries.  In  Cavan  we  have  two  com- 
peting lines,  namely,  the  Great  Northern  which  comes 
in  from  the  North  to  Cavan,  and  the  Midland.  There 
is  a very  large  weekly  market,  and  I am  told  that  the 
farmers  do  not  use  the  railway  at  all  for  bringing  their 
produce  to  the  market.  They  bring  their  produce 
in  their  own  carts  and  the  railways  are  only  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  wholesale  quantities  of  farm  pro- 
duce, that  is  to  say,  in  such  a town  as  Cavan,  the 
farmers  sell  their  produce ; that  produce  is  bought  by 
the  dealers,  and  the  dealers  send  the  large  quantities 
from  the  town.  The  same  with  regard  to  cattle.  The 
farmers  walk  their  cattle  into  the  fails,  and  then  the 
dealeis  who  buy  them  for  shipment  put  them  on  to 
the  railway  and  send  them  right,  through  to  one  of  the 
shipping  ports,  from  whence  they  find  their  way  over 
to  England ; but  really  for  the  purpose  of  the  farmers 
using  these  railways  for  carrying  in  their  local  produce 
they  are  not  used  at  all ; and  I also  know  from  ex- 
perience in  Waterford  that  on  the  Cork  road,  the 
leading  road  into  Waterford,  there  is  an  immense 
farmers’  traffic,  although  the  railway  runs  almost 
parallel  with  the  road,  and  within,  perhaps,  half  a 
mile  of  it.  The  people  there  do  not  use  the  railway 
at  all  for  their  farm  produce.  The  same  applies  very 
strongly  to  the  roads  leading  to  Belfast. 

921S.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  the  fai-es  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  1 — 1 do  not  think,  they  have. 
What  a farmer  does  is  this : — He  puts  his  pigs  or  his 
butter  or  his  few  bags  of  oats,  into  his  cart,  and 


i.p.,  called  in  and  examined. 

drives  it  from  his  place.  It  would  not  pay  him  (o 
bring  goods  to  a railway  station,  and  then  have  them 
packed  off  at  the  terminus,  and  taken  to  the  market 
Besides  he  often  has  to  buy  coals  or  other  thin«s  for 
his  return  journey. 

9219.  That  is  where  the  distance  is  a reasonable 
distance  1 — Where  the  distances  are  moderate.  Again 
in  Ireland  there  are  only  a few  things  exported! 
From  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  cattle  and  butter 
are  the  only  exports,  because  there  is  not  much 
grain  from  most  parts  of  Ireland  shipped.  Then 
there  is  the  traffic  in  such  goods  as  the  people  consume 
such  as  timber,  and  iron,  and  grocery  goods,  and 
drapery  goods.  These  are  brought  by  the  railway  to 
the  shopkeepers  in  the  principal  towns,  and  there  arc 
railways  to  all  the  principal  towns  already.  In  fact 
I may  say  that  to  all  the  considerable  towns  there 
are  railways  already. 

9220.  The  Chairman. — Still  I observe  there  are 
many  districts  apparently  without  railway  accommoda- 
tion. Take  Londonderry,  for  instance,  or  Donegal. 
There  are  considerable  spaces  of  laud  there,  but  it  mar 
be  they  are  not  worth  going  to? — They  would  not  pay 
working  expenses. 

9221.  You  think  not? — lam  certain  not.  I will 
give  you  an  illustration.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a scheme  for  getting  what  they  call  the  Derry  Central 
Railway,  which  was  made  from  Magkcrafelt  to 
Coleraine.  I have  never  been  along  that  line  I think, 
but  I know  from  other  causes  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
good  district.  There  is  very  good  farming  land  along 
that  district,  because  I know  from  the  sort  of  produce 
that  used  to  come  from  it  when  I was  in  business  in 
Belfast.  That  railway  is  not  able  to  pay  the  interest 
on  its  borrowed  money  to  the  Government.  I asked 
a question  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  and  he  told  me  that  railway  was  not 
praying  interest  on  the  money  it  had  borrowed  from 
the  Government,  and  I have  always  held  the  theory 
that  unless  a railway  is  more  or  less  productive  it 
ought  not  to  be  made.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
public  to  get  a railway  made  and  ask  somebody  else 
to  bear  the  expenses ; but  I do  not  J;bink  there  isany 
claim  for  a railway  unless  it  is  prepared  to  pay  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  outlay  that  has  been 
made  for  the  railway. 

9222.  Mr.  Pim. — The  evidence  you  have  given  so 
far  rather  goes  to  show  that  you  are  of  opinion  that 
very  little  more  railway  extension  could  be  made  m 
Ireland  that  would  be  self-supporting  ? — Exactly. 

9223.  But  this  question  was  rather  directed  to  the 
point  as  to  whether  the  existing  railway  companies  ;o 
manage  their  affairs  as  to  give  the  facilities  to  the 
public  both  as  to  goods  and  passenger  traffic  that  they 
ought  to  give  and  could  give  profitably  ? — With  refer- 
ence to  that,  we  do  hear  complaints  occasionally  and 
I suppose  railway  managers  do  make  mistakes ; but 
at  the  same  time,  after  all,  these  are  trading  com- 
panies, and  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland  are  nt 
over-paid  on  their  outlay.  I took  the  trouble  t«o 
days  ago,  after  I received  the  circular  from  this  Com- 
mission, to  look  at  the  quotations  for  the  priucipa 
Irish  railways,  and  I will  read  y ou  those  quotations,  i 
you  will  allow  me,  from  one  of  the  Irish  newspapers. 

9224.  The  Chairman. — D^  you  mean  the  price  °r 
the  ordinary  shares? — Yes;  and  I think  after  all  t >' 
is  as  fair  a test  to  an  outsider  as  there  is  any  occasion 
for. 
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0995  Is  it  on  the  Dublin  Stock  Exchange?— It 
either  in  a Dublin  or  a Belfast  paper.  It  was 
"'aSr,  ish  quotation,  and  they  are  practically  the  same. 
Se  Belfast  aid  County  Do™  foO  sWs  ■»  quoted 
t 5U  but  I may  tell  you  with  regard  to  that  51  £ 
; * ; tot  does  not  represent  the  state  of  things  at  all. 
“ n is  very  good  for  the  present  shareholders,  but 
f a .rood  many  years  the  shareholders  got  no 
'r  -^nd  whatever ; so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  shares 
‘f  an  original  shareholder,  who  held  from  the  first, 

' ..gaily  cost  him  more  than  £50,  because  he  lost  his 
interest  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  after  the 
railway  was  made. 

9226  I <*ather  from  that  that  the  railway  was  made, 

/Gradually  has  so  accommodated  the  district,  and 
the  peopled have  so  accustomed  themselves  to  use  the 
railway  that  it  has  grown  from  a non-paying 
dividend  line  into  a dividend  paying  line?— I do 
not  know  whether  that  is  the  reason  or  not. 

9227.  Can  you  suggest  any  other? — What  we  do. 
know  is  this,  and  I only  speak  from  what  did  occur 
that  there  was  an  entire  change  of  directorate. 
The  -entlsmen  who  was  Chairman  of  Directors  for 
a wood  long  time  was  a Mr.  Ankitell,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  be  very  much  in  the  hands  of  a Mr. 
Wallace,  an  Attorney-at-Law,  and  they  were  con- 
tinually getting  new  Acts  of  Parliament  and  running 
up  expense,  and  altogether  the  thing  was  very 
unprofitable.  However,  a regular  change  was  made 
and  they  got  a new  set  of  directors,  and  things  seemed 
to  improve  from  the  time  when  the  new  directors  came 


into  power. 

9228.  Probably  that  might  be  the  effect  of  a future 
change  in  the  railway  management  of  Ireland  f — I only 
give  that  as  an  illustration.  I do  not  know  what  the 
causes  were.  I was  not  behind  the  scenes. 

9229.  Do  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  your  opinion  is 
that  such  a change  extended  over  Ireland  would  still 
further  improve  things  ?— I cannot  say,  because  I do 
not  know  to  what  extent  all  the  railways  are  managed 


the  same  way. 

9230.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  management 
of  railways  in  Ireland  ? — I think  very  fairly  so.  I 
travel  on  most  of  the  lines,  and  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  great  cause  to  complain.  However,  as  I say, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  people  do  complain.  For 
instance,  there  was  a quarrel  very  recently — and  I do 
not  think  that  perhaps  the  managers  were  very  discreet 
—on  the  Great  Northern.  The  people  in  Armagh 
complained  and  they  have  now  put  on  a traction 
engine  to  compete  with  the  line  along  part  of  the  line. 

I cannot  speak  with  regard  to  the  details  of  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  1 think  taking  it  all  in  all  the  manage- 
ment is  very  good.  You  travel  slower  on  the  railways 
in  Ireland  than  you  do  in  England,  but  that  is 
profitable  for  the  company  and  time  is  not  so  precious 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  Ireland  as  it  is 
with  the  English  business  people.  I know  cases  on 
the  Northern  Counties  Railway  where  I suppose  they 
indiscreetly  charged  a much  higher  rate  to  Ballymena, 
which  is  an  inland  town  in  the  centre  of  the  county 
of  Antrim,  than  they  did  comparatively  with  the 
through  rate  to  Londonderry,  there  being  a competition 
between  Belfast  and  Londonderry  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  also  by  the  Northern  Counties.  The 
result  of  that  was  that  some  very  enterprising  people 
made  a line  from  Ballymena  to  Larne,  which  is  a 
shipping  port,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  injured 
the  Northern  Counties  very  much,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  line  has  not  at  all  been  successful  as  far  as 
making  money  is  concerned.  Ithas’succeeded  in  keeping 
down  the  rates  to  Ballymena,  but  it  has  not  succeeded 
in  making  money  for  the  shareholders.  Then  the 
next  quotation  I have  is  for  the  Northern  Counties 
and  their  £100  shares  are  quoted  at  79-|.  For  a 
considerable  time  at  first  that  line  paid  no  dividend 
either. 

9231.  Mr.  Pim. — Did  not  it  at  one  time  pay  a much 
higher  dividend  than  it  is  now  paying — something  like 


per  cent  ? — I am  not  sure  about  that  but  that  may  Muy  5, 1887. 
be  so.  I may  say  that  I am  not  a shareholder  directly  ~ — 

in  any  company.  I am  a trustee  of  some  shares,  but  q^'H3 
personally  I have  no  interest  in  railway  shares  at  all  n.P.  ° 1 
and  no  personal  income  arising  from  them  of  any  sort. 

Then  the  Cork  and  Bandon  £100  shares  are  quoted 
at  60h.  I have  never  travelled  but  once  on  that  line 
and  it  seemed  to  be  in  an  exceedingly  bad  condition, 
and  I should  not  think  it  strange  if  they  had  to  borrow 
money  to  put  it  in  repair.  The  carriages  were 
certainly  very  bad.  Then  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  £100  shares  are  quoted  at  £50.  I do  not 
know  personally  much  about  that.  Then  the  Great 
Northern,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  prosperous  of 
any,  their  £100  shares  are  quoted  at  108.  The  Great 
Northern  is  made  up  by  the  amalgamation  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  companies  and  some  of  those — ■ 
the  Irish  North  Western  for  instance  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  amalgamated  lines — I suppose  were 
taken  at  a great  deal  less  than  par  price. 

9232.  The  Chairman. — Still  the  whole  property  is 
worth  a small  premium  now? — Yes,  eight  per  cent. 


premium. 

9233.  Is  it  your  opinion  if  amalgamation  were 
carried  still  further  and  many  of  these  small  lines 
were  put  under  one  management  and  one  cost  for 
working,  that  the  same  satisfactory  result  would 
follow  ? — Take  as  an  illustration  what  could  be  amal- 
gamated with  the  Great  Northern  now.  The  Great 
Northern:  has  amalgamated  all  the  companies  in  its 
own  district  already.-  The  Northern  Counties  has 
amalgamated  everything  except  this  competing  line. 
The  County  Down,  which  runs  into  Belfast,  has  also 
absorbed  the  Bangor  and  Belfast  line.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  I suppose  has  absorbed  as  many 
as  it  could,  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  has 
absorbed  several  lines  to  its  own  loss,  I believe. 

9234.  Do  you  know  how  many  independent  rail- 
ways there  are  in  Ireland  now? — There  may  be  a 
number  of  nominally  independent  companies  but  nearly 
all  are  either  worked  by  the  big  companies  or  else 
have  been  absorbed  in  sStme  way.  They  may  have 
nominal  Boards  of  Directors  but  I do  not  think  they 
are  really  worked  to  any  extent  as  far  as  I know.  I 
know  certainly  none  in  the  North. 

9235.  You  think  commercially  that  all  the  railways 
in  Ireland  are  fairly  well  managed? — I think  so.  I 
may  tell  you  that  during  a good  part  of  my  life  I had 
a great  deal  of  experience  in  dealing  with  railways 
running  into  Belfast,  because  I sold  dead  pigs  on 
commission  for  dealers  who  bought  in  the  markets  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  I always  found  these  people 
very  reasonable.  I used  to  attempt  to  protect  the 
companies  against  fraudulent  claims  and  they  always 
settled  upon  what  terms  I suggested.  I made  it  a 
point  never  to  allow  the  traders  for  whom  I sold  to 
plunder  the  railway  companies  if  I could  help  it  when 
they  had  a cause  of  complaint.  You  raised  the  point 
with  reference  to  the  advantages  of  an  amalgamation. 
Amalgamation  is  very  good  up  to  a certain  point,  but 
we  have  the  advantage  now  of  competition  in  many 
places,  whereas  if  amalgamation  was  earned  to  a 
considerable  extent  that  competition  would  not  exist. 

9236.  Will  you  tell  me  where  you  are  having  the 
benefit  of  competition?— Between  Londonderry  and 
Belfast,  for  instance.  The  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Counties  both  go  there. 

9237.  Have  they  an  understanding  with  eacn 


jther  ? — Yes,  possibly  they  have.  , 

9238.  What  is  commonly  termed  a pool  l— i ao  not 

think  they  have  a pool,  but  I suppose  they  have  an 
understanding  that  each  fixes  a rate,  and  1 suppose 
they  do  not  come  below  it.  _ 

9239.  Which  destroys  competition  ? — It  does  not 

effectually  destroy  competition,  because  each  of  these 
railways ‘in  the  North  of  Ireland  have  canvassers 
out  who  go  to  the  markets.  , f 

9240.  The  rates  from  Londonderry  to  Belfast  are 
the  same  by  both  routes?— I really  do  not  know. 
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Perhaps  they  are.  I have  never  gone  to  Londonderry 
by  the  Great  Northern  route,  but  you  can  go  that  way. 

* 9241.  If  there  is  an  arrangement  between  those  two 
companies  that  would  be  so  '! — It  may  be  so,  but  I do 
pot  know.  Then  in  Cavan  where  we  know  the  Midland 
and  the  Great  Northern  meet,  and  of  course  they  are 
competing  lines  from  there  for  through  traffic  to  Eng- 
land ; each  have  canvassers  there  and  agents. 

9242.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  there  any  other  instances 
which  occur  to  you  ? — There  is  another  instance  here 
which  has  been  fought  before  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  this  week,  and  that  is  with  reference  to 
the  Ennis  and  Athenry  Railway  or  the  Ennis  and 
Tuam  Railway.  There  is  great  competition  there  be- 
tween the  Waterford  and  Limerick  and  the  Midland. 

9243.  The  Chairman. — Is  not  that  a competition  as 
to  which  shall  have  the  line  ? — Exactly. 

9244.  At  present  there  is  no  competition  as  regards 
the  rates,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway,  is  not  it  '! — At  present  it  is,  and 
the  others  want  to  get  it. 

9245.  All  the  way  to  Tuam  ? — Yes. 

9246.  Therefore  there  is  no  competition  there? — 
No,  but  there  is  a fight  for  competition,  and  there  will 
be  at  Athenry  even  at  present. 

9247.  That  competition  is  at  present  in  Parliament 
as  to  which  shall  have  possession  of  the  line  ? — Ex- 
actly. 

9248.  There  is  no  competition  in  rates  or  fares? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  is,  but  at  the  same  time  wher- 
ever there  are  two  companies  there  always  is  a certain 
amount  of  competition,  and  my  personal  business  ex- 
perience is  this,  that  wherever  there  are  two  lines  of 
railway  it  is  very  much  easier  to  settle  with  the  rail- 
way if  there  is  any  casual  dispute  than  where  only  one 
line  runs. 

9249.  Take  Athenry.  That  place  is  now  accommo- 
dated both  by  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  who  are 
working  the  Athenry  and  Ennis  line  and  the  Mid- 
land. If  the  competition  which  is  going  on  in  Par- 
liament is  effective  in  giving  the  line  to  the  Midland 
all  competition  at  Athenry  will  cease,  will  not  it  ? — 
Yes,  but  then  it  will  be  shifted  to  Ennis,  and  the  com- 
petition will  arise  at  Ennis. 

9250.  Then  the  Ennis  people  will  get  the  benefit 
of  the  competition  ? — Exactly,  which  they  have  not 

9251.  And  the  Athemy  people  will  lose  it? — That 
is  about  it. 

9252.  Then  it  is  very  natural  that  there  should  be 
an  arrangement  made  between  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Midland  on  the 
other  ?■—  Exactly. 

9253.  Which  will  again  put  a stop  to  competition 
at  Ennis? — I do  not  thoroughly  agree  with  your 
theory  that  because  the  rates  are  fixed  at  the  same 
rate  there  is  no  competition.  I think  wherever  two 
different  companies  exist — you  know,  of  course,  a great 
deal  better  than  I do — there  is  an  enormous  tendency 
on  the  part  of  railway  directors  to  swell  their  gross 
traffic,  and  even  supposing  they  have  not  much  profit 
they  like  to  get  the  traffic. 

9254.  That  is  very  natural  ? — I believe  it  is  the  case. 

9255.  Can  you  mention  any  other  place  where  there 
is  real  competition  ? — I do  not  remember  at  present.  I 
can  tell  you  another  place  where  there  is  a consider- 
able competition.  There  is  a railway  from  Mallow  to 
Waterford — the  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Lismore, 
and  I think  that  competes  with  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick.  It  runs  almost  parallel  to  it.  The  Southern 
and  Western  and  the  Midland  compete  to  some  places, 
also  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  with  the  Southern 
and  Western. 

9256.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  Waterford,  Dungarvan, 
and  Lismox-e  is  twenty  miles  distant  in  some  places 
from  the  other  line  ? — I suppose  it  is..  They  diverge 
gradually,  but  for  a considerable  part  of  the  way  they 
are  running  veiy  close. 

9257.  They  very  soon  diverge? — Yes. 


9258.  Mr.  Barry. — In  the  case  of  Athenry  that  i 
a competition  for  traffic  beyond  the  sea  rather  tlm  S 
competition  inside  Ireland  ? — I suppose  it  is.  That'3 
the  px-iueipal  tx-affic  in  goods. 

9259.  That  is  the  fact,  I suppose? — I supposes 
I do  not  know  anything  of  Athenxy.  It  jg  on] . ' 
railway  terminus  principally.  Ennis  itself  is  a cous* 
derable  town.  Then  there  is  one  thing  I should  lit 
to  mention,  and  that  is  the  painful  tax  it  is  UM 
people  when  these  bai-onial  guarantees  are  laid  on 
There  is  the  Waterford  and  Lismox-e  Railway.  'p]le 
coxmty  of  Waterfoi-d  people  have  to  pay  £14  oqo 
year  as  a fixed  tax  for  some  thirty-five  years  to  come 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  get  no  benefit  from 
the  railway  at  all. 

9260.  I suppose  the  people  immediately  adjoining 
the  railway  get  a benefit  ? — The  small  farmers  do  not 
use  it.  I have  a place  there  within  a mile  of  the 
railway,  and  two  miles  from  a railway  station  but 
any  farm  produce  we  have  we  send  in  by  the  carts 
along  the  county  road,  and  do  not  use  the  railway  at 
all  for  that  purpose. 

9261.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  rates — are  the  i-ates  too  high  for  you  to  use  the 
railway  ? — It  is  not  a question  of  rates — it  is  a ques- 
tion of  convenience.  For  long  distances  rates  are 
very  much  lower  than  they  were  before  railways  were 
made. 

9262.  I gather  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  management  of  railways  in  Ireland,  and  satis- 
fied with  the  fares  charged  for  passengers,  and  with 
the  rates  charged  for  goods? — I do  not  think  they 
are  excessive.  I know  this,  that  where  the  distance 
is  at  all  the  same  the  railways  have  driven  all  other 
conveyances,  and  all  other  modes  of  conveyance  off 
the  road,  and  the  rates  they  charge  are  now  very  much 
less  than  they  were  in  old  times  when  things  used  to 
come  into  Belfast  by  cax-t. 

9263.  Supposing  witnesses  have  told  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excessive  rates,  goods  ai-e  carted  for 
distances  vai-ying  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles, 
you  think  that  is  a mistake  ? — I know  that  into  Bel- 
fast there  used  to  be  an  enormous  traffic  by  carts,  and 
they  competed  as  long  as  they  could  with  the  railway ; 
but  ultimately  the  railway  cut  them  out.  There  was 
an  enormous  traffic  to  Ballymena  which  is  a first 
rate  market  town,  and  also  to  Portadown,  Armagh, 
and  other  places.  There  was  a large  amount  of  carting 
along  the  roads  but  that  has  disappeared. 

9264.  Mr.  Barry. — We  have  had  evidence  that  it 
is  now  in  existence,  and  that  there  is  very  considerable 
carting  all  the  way  from  Portadown,  and  Banbridge! 
— I do  not  happen  to  see  it.  I believe  there  are 
many  bleachers  about  Banbridge,  and  such  may  prefer 
to  cart  all  the  way. 

9265.  Mr.  Pirn. — They  cart  linen  yarns,  and 
goods  ? — These  linen  goods  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  character  of  the  things  I spoke  of  with  regard  to 
farm  produce.  Banbridge  is  only  twenty  miles  from 
Belfast,  and  if  a manufacturer  lives  one  mile  from  the 
railway  station  at  Banbridge  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient for  him,  when  he  has  the  goods  loaded  in  his 
cart,  to  cart  them  right  into  Belfast  than  it  would  be 
to  take  them  first  to  the  railway,  unload,  and  have 
them  reloaded  in  Belfast. 

9266.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  not  that  turn  itself  into  a 
question  of  money  with  a trader? — And  convenience 
also.  My  theory  is  this,  that  for  short  distances  a 
railway  will  not  be  used  for  small  quantities  of  goods. 
It  never  is. 

9267.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  are  a great  many 
districts  whex-e  there  are  long  distances  without  rail- 
ways as  much  as  twenty  and  thirty  miles  1 — Yes,  and 
vei-y  probably  there  is  no  produce  there  to  convey. 
In  a mountainous  poor  place  there  is  literally  nothing 
to  convey.  The  poor  cattle  that  are  raised  there  can 
walk  to  the  railway  station.  They  are  driven  by  the 
people  who  have  them  to  the  nearest  fair,  and  market, 
whex-e  they  are  bought  by  dealers  who  walk  them  to 
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the  nearest  railway  station,  and  they  are  sent  on  for 

transhipment.  . 

9268.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  the  question  of 
hether  tliere  is  good  railway  accommodation  for  the 

"onveyance  of  the  cattle  affects  the  price  in  the 

c ,,-Ugt  ? Not  to  a great  extent.  These  dealers  work 

]iar(j  for  very  little,  and  it  does  not  cost  very 
\uch  I think,  to  drive  them.  Then  I should  like  to 
complete  the  quotations  of  the  railway  shares.  The 
next  I have  is  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and 
the  quotation  for  their  £100  shares  is  102.  Then  the 
Midland  78^  for  a £100  share,  and  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  shares  are  quoted  at  £12.  I consider 
that  the  case  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  is  a 
stron"  argument  against  the  theory  of  too  much 
amalgamation  for  this  reason  : — The  Waterford  and 
Limerick,  proper,  if  it  had  confined  itself  to  its 
original  line,  ought  to  have  paid  an  enormous  deal 
better  than  the  line  does  with  the  addition  of  the 
amalgamations  and  purchases.  It  goes  from  one  side 
of  Ireland  to  another  through  good  towns  and  good 
land  all  the  way,  and  at  the  same  time  it  pays  next 
to  nothing  to  its  original  shareholders. 

9269.  Mr.  Pirn. — Would  you  consider  that  it  was 
a well  managed  line  1 — I have  no  personal  experience 
of  it.  I think  it  has  been  mismanaged  in  the  way  I 
tell  you : that  is  to  say,  on  purpose  to  swell ' their 
gross  traffic,  they  have  leased  and  bought  lines  for  more 
than  they  are  worth. 

9270.  Mr.  Barry. — There  are  two  views  of  amalga- 
mation— one  from  the  shareholders  point  of  view,  and 
the  other  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public.  Do 
you  think  from  the  public  view  the  amalgamations 
have  been  beneficial  1—  I do  not  know.  I think  it  is 
more  convenient  to  the  public.  If  I were  travelling, 
I think  I should  rather  travel  over  one  company ; 
hut  on  the  other  hand  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  two  companies  shall  compete  with  each 
other. 

9271.  But  if  there  is  no  competition  or  next  to  no 
competition  ? — I think  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
them  amalgamated  up  to  a certain  point.  Then  the 
Chairman  has  raised  a question  with  regard  to  which 
I should  like  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  came 
under  my  notice,  and  this  I know  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. At  one  time,  before  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Irish  North  Western  and  the  Great  Northern,  they 
were  competing  lines  to  Clones.  One  line  went  to 
Dundalk,  and  they  had  a fixed  rate  for  goods. 

9272.  Which  line  was  that  ?— Both  lines  had  fixed 
rates.  It  came  under  my  notice  that  it  was  a syste- 
matic custom  with  the  dealers  to  make  a fraudulent 
representation  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  goods 
they  sent.  That  is  to  say,  they  systematically  re- 
turned a much  smaller  weight  than  they  really  had, 
and  only  paid  freight  for  the  reduced  quantity.  I 
myself,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Great  Northern 
Pmilway  to  this  fact,  and  they  simply  took  no 
notice,  but  they  let  the  thing  go  on  as  it  had  been 
going  on. 

9273.  You  mean  they  winked  at  it? — Yes. 

9274.  The  Chairman. — Did  that  show  good  com- 
mercial management  ? — Of  course  it  is  an  old  story 
now. 


9275.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  the  fourth 
question? — I have  some  experience  of  that.  I may 
tell  you  this,  that  when  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883 
was  passed  into  law  there  were  two  objects  in  the 
Bill.  One  was  with  regard  to  tramways,  and  another 
was  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the  migration  scheme. 
My  friend  and  leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  migration  scheme  should  be  carried 


9-76  I do  not  think  that  we  need  trouble  you 
a out  the  migration  part,  because  that  does  not  come 
"ltlnn  our  inquiry  ?-~Of  course,  I was  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  migration,  but  I was  going  to  give 
you  the  reason  why  this  part  of  the  Bill  with  reference 
0 raraways  was  faulty.  I put  down  several  amend- 


ments on  the  paper,  which  I thought  might  have  a May  5.  iss7. 
tendency  to  save  the  ratepayers  from  being  robbed  ; — 

but  Mr.  Parnell  was  so  anxious  about  the  migration  GUlifwar 
part  of  the  scheme  that  he  precluded  me  from  putting  m.p.  ° ’ 
my  amendments. 

9277.  Mr.  Barry. — You  are  now  talking  of  the 
Bill  as  a whole?— Yes,  of  the  Bill  as  a whole. 

9278.  The  Chairman. — He  wished  to  have  the  mi- 
gration part  of  the  Bill  ? — I believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  wish  the  tramways  part  to  come  into 
operation  either,  because  the  Privy  Council  afterwards 
threw  out  most  of  the  schemes  on  various  pleas. 

9279.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  an  altera 
tion  in  the  present  Act,  or  in  the  proceedings  based 
upon  that  Act,  to  simplify  it  ? — I think  the  only  way 
to  simplify  the  thing  will  be  that,  until  there  is  a real 
bona  fide  representation  of  the  ratepayers,  there  should 
be  no  power  to  tax  the  ratepayers  for  any  scheme  of 
the  sort. 

9280.  What  do  you  mean  by  bona  fide  representa- 
tion of  the  ratepayers — do  you  mean  in  the  initiation 
of  a tramway  scheme  ? — I mean  to  say  that  the  rate- 
payer's whose  property  it  is  proposed  to  mortgage  by 
these  guarantees  should  have  a direct  representation 
on  some  representative  body,  which  should  have  the 
right  and  power  to  speak  on  their  behalf. 

9281.  Mr.  Barry. — Instead  of  the  Grand  Jury? — 

Yes,  instead  of  the  Grand  Jury.  At  present  the 
Grand  Jury  are  perfectly  unrepresentative  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

9282.  You  mean  that  the  matter  is  not  submitted  to 
the  ratepayers  in  such  a way  that  they  can  vote  upon 
it,  or  express  an  opinion? — Exactly.  Of  course  the 
promotel's  of  one  of  these  tramway  companies  hjive  a 
direct  personal  interest,  and  expect  to  make  a sub- 
stantial and  heavy  profit,  and  they  press  the  thing  on  ; 
but  the  ratepayers,  whose  property  it  is  proposed  to 
mortgage,  are  perfectly  unrepresented,  and  they  have 
no  organization  whatever,  and  no  means  of  making 
then-  voice  heard. 

9283.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  unit  or  the 
baronial  unit  is  the  proper  unit  for  bearing  any  taxa- 
tion, supposing  it  is  voted  ? — I think,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, no  one  ought  to  be  taxed  unless  he,  the  indivi- 
dual person,  is  likely  to  get  some  benefit.  When  you 
go  to  the  county,  then  you  must  inevitably  have  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  taxed  who  get  no 
benefit. 

9284.  You  would  say  that  the  people  who  should 
be  consulted  would  be  the  people  who  would  be  in  the 
immediate  propinquity,  and  therefore  benefited  ? — 

Those  who  are  called  upon  to  pay. 

9285.  And  that  those  people  should  not  be  called 
on  to  pay  unless  they  are  going  to  be  benefited  some- 
what directly  ?— Directly  or  indirectly. 

9286.  In  one  way  may  it  not  be  said  that  a whole 
county  is  benefited  indirectly  by  a railway,  though  it 
does  not  go  through  the  remote  parts  ? — That  depends 
upon  circumstances.  There  is  a great  difference  in 
different  counties.  Part  of  a county  may  be  benefited 
in  that  way  very  much,  though  the  railway  did  not  run 
through  it  at  all.  I think,  in  the  case  of  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick,  that  benefits  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, though  I do  not  think  it  runs  through  any  part 
of  the  county. 

9287.  If  you  take  the  case  of  the  county  Donegal, 
situated  as  it  is,  I suppose  a railway  in  the  southern 
part  of  Donegal  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  the  north  ? — I suppose  not. 

9288.  Or  so  indirect  as  to  be  inappreciable  ? — Yes. 

Ido  not  know  that  it  would  be  within  the  province 
of  this  Commission  if  I were  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  little  value  that  I place  upon  the  representations 
of  public  meetings  and  witnesses  on  this  subject.  A 
few  months  ago,  I was  speaking  to  a gentleman  who 
holds  a veiy  high  position  in  Ireland — I do  not  wish 
to  say  in  what  part,  because  I do  not  want  to  identity 
him— and  he  spoke  to  me  about  my  opposition  to  a 
tramway  scheme.  I objected  to  it,  and  my  only  objec- 
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Hay  5,  1887.  tion  was,  that  it  would  not  pay  its  working  expenses 

and  would  be  a source  of  loss  to  the  ratepayers.  “Well,” 

Gill's  Bieear  said  he>  think  y0U  are  cluite  riSkfc>  bllt  at  tlie 

sl!i-.la  SS  ' same  time  I should  like  to  see  the  tramway  made.” 

Since  then  I saw  that  this  gentleman  appeared  as 
ch  airman  of  a meeting  at  which  this  tramway  was  ad- 
vocated, he  at  the  same  time  in  his  inmost  heart 
believing  the  thing  was  undesirable. 

A 9289.  I thought  you  said  he  thought  it  was  desir- 

able although  it  would  not  pay  its  working  expenses  1 
— He  said  he  thought  I was  perfectly  right,  but  he 
wished  to  see  it ; but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think 
it  desirable. 

9290.  The  Chairman. — He  might  not  think  it 
would  pay,  but  still  he  might  think  it  was  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  the  country  that  it  should  be  made  1 — 
I never  was  in  the  district  myself  and  do  not  know  it 
personally,  but  I have  little  doubt  it  would  benefit 
some  people,  but  not  the  people  who  were  going  to  be 
taxed.  In  another  case  a shopkeeper  told  me  he  gave 
evidence  in  favour  of  a scheme  which  he  acknowledged 
would  be  unprofitable;  but  he  said  his  reason  was 
that  it  would  bring  business  to  his  shop. 

9291.  Mr.  B curry. — If  you  take  the  case  of  a county 
road,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  construction  of  a 
county  road  would  pay  1 — Well,  thoso  things  were 
made  at  a very  remote  time,  and  very  likely  they 
would  not. 

9292.  But  they  were  approved  and  constructed  as 
means  of  communication  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  1 — ^Exactly. 

9293.  So  in  the  case  of  a county  bridge  1 — Of  course 
in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  very  desirable,  and  in 
many  cases  not  very  desirable.  We  have  had  a good 
deal  of  controversy  on  tliis  subject,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  very  well  to  re-open  it,  because  one  of  our  charges 
against  the  Grand  Juries  is  that  they  have  jobbed 
these  things  to  a frightful  extent. 

9294.  I suppose  it  is  obvious  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  a road  is  made  from  which  there  was  an  in- 
direct benefit,  but  still  you  could  never  prove  it  had 
benefited  anybody  in  particular  1 — That  is  very  likely. 

9295.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  are  in  favour  of  competition 
between  railways,  and  you  think  that  is  beneficial  to 
the  public.  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
think  that  competition  by  canal,  wherever  it  can  be 
maintained,  with  the  railway  is  not  also  beneficial  1 — 
Of  course  I raised  an  objection  to  the  Ulster  Canal 
competing  with  the  Great  Northern  line,  because  I 
did  not  think  really  it  was  a competition  at  all.  The 
state  of  it  is  this,  that  the  income  from  it  is  about 
<£100  a year,  and  the  outlay  is  about  £1,100.  I do  not 
know  about  the  Grand  Canal. 

9296.  Does  the  N ewry  Canal  to  Portadown pay? — 
I think  it  does,  and  the  one  from  Belfast  to  Portadown 
I think  pays.  But  one  great  objection  and  the  special 
objection  I had  with  regard  to  the  Ulster  Canal  was 
this.  That  if  these  people  who  proposed  to  buy  it  got 
authority  for  it,  it  would  entitle  them  to  have  Lough 
Neagh  at  the  present  height.  There  is  a great  com- 
plaint about  Toome  Bridge  and  down  .that  way  and 
along  to-  Bann,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
drainage  of  the  Bann,  and  it  would  seem  to  be,  as  I 
think,  a question  of  controversy  or  a question  to  be 
decided  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  advantages  of  having  the  canal  to  Compete  with 
the  railway  would  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
injury  it  would  do  to  keep  the  water  of  the  Lough 
Neagh  to  its  present  height. 

9297.  That  is  in  order  to  give  depth  of  water  to  the 
Ulster  Canal  1 — Yes  ; you  must  keep  it  to  its  present 
height  or  the  Ulster  Canal  would  not  work. 

9298.  Was  not  there  some  proposal  to  deepen  the 
Ulster  Canal  1 —I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  was 
only  proposed  to  repair  it  as  far  as  I know. 

9299.  Mr.  Barry. — With  reference  to  the  level 
of  the  water  of  Lough  Neagh,  you  are,  perhaps, 
aware  that  the  level  of  the  water  that  does  the 
injury  is  the  winter  level  when  it  rises  above  the 


level  that  has  been  prescribed  1 — Yes,  that  is  all  v 
true,  but  then  my  theory  is  this,  though  yiqv]^ 
I am  wrong,  that  the  great  evil  is  in  keeping  it  u„  f8 
a certain  height  in  summer,  and  then  whenever  ° 
heavy  rain  comes  the  flood  commences  ; but  if  you  l ! 
it  get  down  very  low  in  the  summer  time  then  ft 
great  height  would  never  occur,  because  the  Low  * 
Bann  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  take  away  those  floojf 
’and  the  present  floods  would  not  exist.  s’ 

9300.  Perhaps  you  have  not  read  the  report  that 
has  been  made  lately  1 — I have  not.  I have  not 
great  deal  of  experience  of  Toome  Bridge,  but  I Was 
once  there.  Then  you  ask  in  question  4 whether  or 
not  the  powers  for  constructing  tramways  and  1PU 
railways  have  fulfilled  the  intention  of  Parliament.0  I 
hold  very  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  no  barony 
guarantee  or  county  guarantee  which  ratepayers  give 
ought  to  be  given  unless  the  promoters  have  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  share  capital  of  their  own  in  the 
undertaking  as  a guarantee  of  their  good  faith. 

9301.  The  Chairman. — In  other  words  you  wish  to 
discourage  what  are  called  contractors’  lines  ?— 
Exactly. 

9302.  You  think  that  the  people  bona  fide  subscrib- 
ing ought  to  furnish  a sufficient  amount  of  capital 
before  the  baronies  should  be  called  upon  to  guaran- 
tee 1— Exactly.  I believe  in  point  of  fact  that  every 
one  of  the  projects  in  Ireland  under  the  Act  of  1883 
was  a promoters’  scheme,  and  I believe  in  every  case 
the  ratepayers  would  have  been  victimized  if  the 
things  had  been  carried  out.  One  thing  I think  is 
that  in  addition  to  that  the  promoters  ought  to  be 
the  parties  responsible  for  keeping  the  line  working 

9303.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a Bailway 
Department  who  should  take  the  initiative  in  these 
things,  so  that  the  Government  would  then  have  a 
supervision  over  all  schemes  that  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  that  their  judgment  should  be  taken  on  the 
desirability  or  otherwise  of  the  schemes  proceeding? 
— Well,  I do  not  know.  I think  that  the  ratepayers 
would  be  the  best. 

9304.  I am  not  supposing  that  you  do  away  with 
the  sense  of  the  ratepayers  being  taken  upon  a ques- 
tion of  that  kind,  but  the  ratepayers,  as  a rule, 
would  hardly  be,  perhaps,  sufficient  judges  of  the 
desirability  of  a certain  scheme  being  carried  out, 
whereas  the  Government  Board  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  it  both  as  regards  engineering  and  financially)— 
I very  much  agree  with  you  in  that  suggestion,  but  I 
think  that  in  addition  to  that,  in  cases  where  the 
Government  lends  money,  or  becomes  joint  guarantors 
with  the  ratepayers,  they  should  have  a larger 
amount  of  risk  than  they  have  at  present.  By  the 
1883  Act  the  ratepayers  were  not  entitled  to  any 
allowance  from  the  Government  unless  the  line  was 
actually  worked.  If  the  Government  had  a more 
direct  responsibility  than  they  have  under  that  Act, 
then,  of  course,  they  would  be  clearly  entitled  to  have 
a greater  voice  than  they  have  at  present  in  the  initia- 
tion of  the  scheme. 

9305.  The  suggestion  I have  made  to  you  would 
involve  necessarily  the  alteration  of  many  of  the  details 
of  the  Act'  of  1883 1 — Certainly. 

9306.  That  would  probably  result  in  a guarantee 
from  the  Government,  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  that  is 
now  given  of  5 per  cent.— that  is  2 per  cent,  by  the 
Government  and  3 by  the  counties,  because  money 
ought  to  be  raised  at  a lower  rate  of  interest  than  5 per 
cent.  ? — Perhaps  it  would,  but  if  the  promoters  would 
give,  say,  even  a fourth  of  the  actual  outlay,  and 
supposing  in  addition  to  that  tlie  interest  payable  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  ratepayers  was  not  pay- 
able unless  the  line  was  actually  made,  then  there  would 
be  a considerable  amount  of  safety  for  the  ratepayers, 
but  as  it  is  at  present  the  ratepayers  might  have  to  pay 
the  full  5 per  cent.,  and  the  line  not  work  at  all. 

9307.  Or  rather  pay  the  5 per  cent,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  recover  2 per  cent,  'from- the  Govern- 
ment ? — -But  unless  they  actually  work  the  lke> 
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*w  do  not  get  the  2 per  cent,  from  the  Government  tl 
J that  they  may  pay  the  full  5 per  cent.,  and  get  sv 

n0qoQtgUjli1.  Baby — Then  the  county  are  under  the  n 
i ration  to  work  the  line!— That  makes  them  under  h 
the  obligation  to  work  the  line,  but  then  they  may 
Invk  it  at  a loss,  and  it  may  not  pay  working  expenses,  fi 

Of  course  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  would  be  I 
ortk  an  enormous  deal  on  that  question,  as  to  whe- 


ther or  not  a line  in  a particular  district  would  pay 
woi  king  expenses.  My  opinion  on  that  subject  would  . 
be  worth  very  little.  I have  a general  idea,  but  I do  ( 
not  know  the  details  of  railway  management,  and  I i 
have  never  held  railway  shares  myself. 

9309.  Have  you  any  views  with  regard  to  the 
fishing? — No,  I really  know  nothing  of  fishing,  but 
I am  not  so  sanguine  about  it  as  some  people  are. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  George  Findlay  called  in  and  examined. 

nQio  Tbfi  Chairman . — You  are  the  General  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — And  even  I think  with  refer-  Mr.  George 
yjiu.  AUB  X , ..  1 -NT 15.,  Woetevn  Mv  flnl.  iundlay 


M^a«er  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  ence  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western.  Mr.  Col-  Fmdlny 

" fF ' °land  ? Yes.  ville,  whom  we  all  know  as  the  chairman  of  the  Great 

° 93U  I believe  you  have  had  submitted  to  you  the  Southern  and  Western,  is  a man  of  very  considerable 
0f  questions  relating  to  railway  organization  commercial  experience.  He  is  connected  with  great 
nn!l  extension  in  Ireland  ?— Yes.  banking  interests,  and  has  been,  in  trade  himself,  and 

9312  You  have  no  doubt  considered  those  ques-  he  has  very  many  able  colleagues,  some  from  Cork  and 
. Janci  therefore  I will  ask  you  to  take  the  first  that  direction.  What  I have  noticed  in  Ireland  is 
Question  as  to  whether  the  present  facilities  given  by  that  there  is  generally  a tail  to  the  board  of  directors, 
the  railway  companies  in  Ireland  to  the  two  descrip-  and  that  the  chan-man  and  deputy  chairman  take  the 

[ tions  of  traffic,  passengers  and  goods,  are  sufficient  1—  lead,  and  from  my  experience  of  the  principal  railways 
1 think  that  generally  they  are,  and  the  only  question  they  are  both  able  and  intelligent  men. 
that  I have  ever  heard  discussed  with  reference  to  the  9316.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  the  officers  as  free  a hand 
Question  of  facilities  in  Ireland  has  been  more  the  in  Ireland  as  they  have  in  England  ?— I do  not  know 
Question  of  price  than  the  extent  of  accommodation,  that  I am  a fair  -witness  on  a question  of  that  kind, 

That  is  to  say  that  generally  I think  there  is  on  all  but  I should  say  not.  I should  say  that  the  tendency 
railways— even  on  the  poorest  of  railways — a reason-  of  railway  management  in  Ireland  is  for  the  directors 
able  amount  of  accommodation  given  both  in  the  way  to  attempt  to  do  too  much  of  the  detail  business  of  the 
of  passenger  and  goods  services;  and  all  that  I have  undertaking.  , , 

ever  heard  from  traders,  perhaps  more  than  from  the  9317.  The  Chawman.— Does  that  apply  to  Ireland 
railway  companies,  has  been  that  the  charges  in  Ireland  only  or  generally  to  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
are  comparatively  higher  than  what  they  are  in  the  -1  think  that  in  England  there  is  not  that  same 
United  Kingdom.  tendency.  It  comes  to  a subdivision  of  labour  and  a 

9313  There  is  one  particular  part  of  the  subject  division  of  work  by  committees.  Speaking  of.  our  own 

which  we  have  had  considerable  evidence  upon,  and  railway,  it  would  be  found  that  it  would  be  ™possible 
that  is  the  management  of  the  railways  in  Ireland,  to  manage  the  North-Western  line  with  thirty  dnec- 
You  are  aware  that  there  are  a good  number  of  inde-  tors  if  they  all  had  an  equal  voice  and  power  and  c - 
pendent  companies  of  particularly  small  mileage  and  trol.  What  we  do  is  this  We  have  a chairman  and 
relatively  still  smaller  annual  receipts.  It  is  a ques-  committee  for  each  important  iwworf  the  work ^ 
tion  whether  their  management  can  be  improved,  and  that  is,  of  the  .engineering,  of  the  traffic  < of ^ the rtoco- 
if  so  how,  and  as  a practical  man  we  would  be  glad  motive,  and  of  law  and  rating,  and  " 

if  you  would  give  us  your  opinion  upon  the  subject?-  of  that  land  and  then  the  chau^oftiies|M^em^ 

Of  course  a good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  number  of  committees  form,  as  it  were,  a 

directors  and  secretaries,  and  managers  and  engineers  with  the  chairman  of  thc  company  and  with  the  man- 

that  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  railways  ager  and  solicitor  upon  the 

in  Ireland,  but  that  I think  should  hardly  be  found  that  arise  out  of  the  details  of  questions  of  that 
fault  with,  because  that  is  by  the  nature  of  things  the  kind  attention  called  to  the 

very  principle  upon  which  Parliament  does  sanction  9318.  Ha  e y railwavsvstem 

independent  companies.  There  must  be  certain  re-  non-progress  or 

sponsible  persons  for  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  in  Ireland  during  the  lasJ^  J,en  S ®^rd  g t 

the  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  i-ailways  are  made,  and  receipts  or  its  extensions. Xays  both 

there  must  be  engineers  to  construct  them,  and  there  ceipts  I hold  this  OTinion  with 

must  be  secretaries  and  managers  to  conduct  them,  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  that  f t h 

TW  are,  indeed,  man,  railways  that  have  been  sane-  the  wants  of  the  eommnmty  a en  £•»»•>» 

timed  that  have  not  been  in  themselves  profitable,  »)■■»»■ 

and  milway  enterprise  in  Ireland  has  not  been  very  npon  the  commercial  aefayrty-end 

progressive.  Those  railways  which  have  done  fairly  country  m whic  i e r , I , ' causes  which 

well  have  hesitated  to  take  upon  themselves  further  fact,  of  course,  m Ireland  that 

hardens  or  responsibility  which  would  naturally  comem  I need  not  portion  uu,  of  agriculture  has 

England  by  the  amalgamation  and  purchase  or  leasing,  known  to  the  Comm.ssion,  ^X^rther^SSSE 
or  working  of  these  little  independent  railways.  been  very  depressed  Tn  the  nortl .... n^d tetacf « 

93H.  We  have  had  considerable  evidence  before  us  Ulster  I be  ieve  Y years  and  generally 

that  the  commercial  element  is  very  deficient  in  Irish  as  it  few  ^ars,  general  y 

railway  . management!— I should  not  like  to  express  ^e  state  f non-ptogress  or  for  tho  stagnant 
an  opmion  upon  that  question,  because  on  those  rail-  accounts  tor  tne  1 ° ., 

I ways  with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  that  is  to  say,  state  of  tlie ^traffic : on ^ Irish  railways 

the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  the  Belfast  and  Nov-  9319.  Take  each  “rf  “hdon  that  tho 

them  Counties,  the  Midland  Great  Western,  and  tho  take  ^ beon^ess  in  England 

Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  greatest  and  most  depression  n ;s  difficult  of  course  to  draw  a 
important  lines,  from  what  I know  of  the  hoards  of  than  m Iiesland  „ t])ink  that  the  same 

those  companies,  I think  they  compare  very  favour-  true  compjnsoa.l have 
ably  m ability  and  intelligence,  and  certainly  I know  reasons  t . Twln-nd  • tint  is  with  reference  to 
they  give  more  - time  to  it  than  directors  do  in  this  affected  trade  in  Ireland 


known  to  the  Commission,  the  state  of  agriculture  has 
been  very  depressed.  In  the  northern  districts— in 
Ulster— I believe  the  linen  trade  has  never  been  so  bad 
as  it  has  been  during  the  last  few  years,  and  general  y 
the  state  of  trade  through  Ireland  I think  fairly 


they  give  more  time  to  it  than  directors  do  in  this  affected  trade  in  ire 
country  on  the  English  railways. 

9315.  That  remark  you  qualify  by  confining  it  to  93-0.  Agncu  u 


the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 

9320.  Agriculture  has  been  greatly  depressed,  has 
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it  not  ? — It  has  been  very  considerably  depressed  going  to  put  it  a little  further,  that  there  is  a m 

here.  competition  carried  on  by  sea  between  almost  evT* 

9321.  Quite  as  much  so  as  in  Ireland? — It  is  important  port  in  Ireland,  from  Waterford ov  • 

difficult  to  answer  that  question  absolutely ; but  I Dublin,  Belfast,  and  round  to  Cork,  and  in  va^  *° 
should  say  very  much  from  the  same  causes  and  from  ways,  and  wherever  time  is  not  an  object  I Lav  °US 
the  same  reasons,  and  probably,  if  not  altogether,  to  doubt  that  low  freights  are  given  for  the  purnos  "f 
.somewhat  the  same  extent.  carrying  this  class  of  trade.  That  is  one  of  the  teas  ° 

9322.  Now  take  the  manufactures.  The  chief  why  I think  that  if  the  matter  was  very  carefully  f»  ^ 

manufacture  in  Ireland  is  linen? — Yes.  into  by  the  Irish  railway  companies  they  would  fU 

9323.  Is  not  the  linen  trade  of  England  so  greatly  it  to  their  interest  to  reduce  considerably  their  1 i 

depressed  that  it  is  almost  annihilated  ? — The  com-  charges  between  the  important  centres  of  business’ 
petition  I suppose  in  the  finer  classes  of  linen,  both  in  Ireland,  both  as  regards  merchandise  traffic  and  r ? 
Belgium  and  in  France,  has  been  much  greater,  and  I senger  traffic.  ‘‘ ' 

should  think  to  a great  extent  the  import  duties  upon  9333.  But  as  regards  the  coasting  competition 
linen  to  America  has  affected  the  North  of  Ireland.  the  increase  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Irelaud  the  saiT 

9324.  Without  going  into  the  cause,  I merely  want  remarks  would  apply  to  England,  would  they  not?-! 

the  fact.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  great  site  of  the  In  a lesser  degree.  What  I have  always  found  ’ 
linen  manufacture  in  England,  which  is  the  neighbour-  Ireland  I am  bound  to  say — and  as  a railway  man  I 
hood  of  Barnsley,  has  suffered  to  a much  greater  extent  have  been  rather  surprised  at  it — is  that  you  scared 
than  the  linen  manufacture  of  Belfast  ? — I should  say  meet  a tradesman,  or  a small  shopkeeper,  or  any  person 
to  quite  as  great  an  extent.  but  what  looks  upon  the  shipping  interest  as  their 

9325.  Consequently,  taking  those  two  trades,  the  first  consideration.  Many  of  them  are  shareholder 

depression  in  both  countries  has  been  much  the  in  these  steam  packet  companies,  and  long  before  rail- 
same  ? — I think  so.  ways  existed  in  Ireland  they  had  their  interests  in 

9326.  Take  the  trades  in  England  that  do  not  affect  shipping,  and  they  have  always  looked  upon  that  ae 
Irish  depression.  For  instance,  the  iron  trade.  Have  the  most  important  factor  in  carrying  on  their  trade 
you  ever  known  in  your  experience  the  iron  trade  in  so  and  business. 

gx-eat  a state  of  depression  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  9334.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  there  any  comparative 

ten  or  twelve  years  ? — My  experience  goes  back,  I am  statistics  of  the  coasting  trade  that  would  be  accessible  ? 
bound  to  say,  for  a great  many  years  ; but  I have  — I have  not  got  them  in  my  mind, 
never  known  such  a prolonged  state  of  depression  iix  9335.  You  have  not  seen  them  and  you  are  speak- 
what  I call  the  heavy  trades  of  the  country- — the  iron  ing  from  impression  and  not  from  statistics  ?— Not 

trade  and  the  coal  trade.  from  impression,  but  from  my  own  inquiries  when  I 

9327.  I was  going  to  ask  whether  the  same  remark  have  been  in  Dublin,  in  Belfast,  and  in  Cork.  I have 

does  not  apply  to  the  coal  trade? — Yes;  to  the  coal  found  those  facts  which  I state.  I have  not  tested 

trade  and  both  shipbuilding  and  shipping.  those  facts  by  any  comparison  with  Board  of  Trade 

9328.  In  fact  every  trade  of  England  has  been  more  Sgux’es. 

greatly  depressed  during  the  last  few  years  than  pro-  9336.  Mr.  Pirn.— Whatyou  are  saying  is  that  there 
bablyatany  other  time  within  your  memory? — Yes;  but  has  been  an  increase  of  facilities  in  sending  goods  hr 
it  is  a remarkable  thing  that  although  that  is  true  in  sea  between  Waterford  and  Cork,  and  Cork  and 
the  main,  that  all  these  great  trades  have  been  carried  Dublin,  and  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  so  forth!— Yes 
on  with  no  profit  as  far  as  the  trader  or  merchant  is  and  I know  as  a matter  of  fact  that  in  the  competition 
concerned,  yet  the  volume  of  trade  has  not  shrunk  to  between  Belfast  and  Dublin  some  years  a^o— whether 
anything  like  the  extent  that  the  profit  has  shrunk.  it  exists  now  or  not  I do  not  know— the  City  ot 

9329.  That  applies  to  Ireland  also.  The  exports  Dublin  competition  was  considered  to  be  so  great  be- 

from  Ireland  of  agricultural  produce  have  been  as  tween  those  points  that  there  was  a subsidy  given  to 
great  as  ever  ? — I think  they  have.  the  Steamboat  Company  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 

9330.  Does  the  same  apply  to  both  countries  ? — up  the  rates  so  as  to  carry  the  traffic. 

There  is  this  remarkable  fact  bearing  out  what  you  9337.  The  Chairman. — I think  that  has  ceased  !— 
have  been  good  enough  to  say.  I get  returns  which  I I think  it  ceased  some  years  ago.  It  will  not  apply 
watch  very  carefully  of  what  our  trade  with  Ireland  to  the  period  I have  in  view, 
is  from  Irish  companies  in  connexion  with  Ireland,  9338.  I wanted  to  get,  if  I could,  from  a practical 
and  I am  bound  to  say  now,  for  a period  of  more  than  man  like  yourself,  some  good  reason  why  the  Irish 
twenty  years,  that,  looking  at  it  from  a railway  point  of  railways  should  really  remain  so  stationary  as  corn- 
view,  it  has  been  a continual  increase  both  in  the  pared  with  the  English  railways  during  the  last  few 
number  of  passengers,  the  quantity  of  goods,  and  of  years? — I think  one  thing  has  been  that  the  corn- 
cattle,  and  of  perishables,  and  things  of  every  descrip-  panies  have  kept  up  their  rates  and  fares  and  got  veiy 
tion  we  have  carried  in  connexion  with  Ireland,  moderate  dividends,  and  that  they  have  never  had  that 
Whatever  the  profit  may  have  been  to  the  merchant  enterprise  and  that  desire  to  cultivate  new  traffic,  by 
or  trader,  it  has  been  a constantly  increasing  quantity  reducing  the  rates,  and,  of  course,  there  would  be  a. 
between  England  and  Ireland  for  the  whole  of  that  great  risk  to  their  shareholders  if  they  were  to  attempt 
time-  to  do  so  to  any  gx-eat  extent ; because  when  you  once 

9331.  Applying  all  those  facts  to  the  question  I am  x-educe  the  rates  of  carriage  there  is  the  greatest  diffi- 
now  going  to  put,  I want  you  to  account  for  this,  that  culty  in  the  world  in  getting  them  back  again.  It  is 
although  the  depression  has  been  equal  in  both  seldom  that  rates  are  advanced  after  they  have  been 
countx-ies — though  you  say  the  trade  to  and  from  once  reduced. 

Ireland  has  increased  very  much  in  volume — -while  9339.  Going  to  the  second  question  I put  to  you, 

the  receipts  in  England  in  the  aggregate  have  made  namely,  the  want  of  enterprise  for  extensions,  do  you 
very  considerable  progress  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  think  tlxat  there  has  been  a proper,  and  what  I would, 
years, yetinlreland  they  have  been  stationary  ? — I think  term  a commercial,  enterprise  evinced  in  Ireland  in  cx- 
that  there  mirst  have  been  some  falling  off  in  the  local  tending  the  railway  system  into  districts  really 
trade ; because  I take  it  that  although  the  amount  of  requiring  accommodation  ? — What  I think  is  this — 
the  cross-channel  traffic,  and  even  of  the  imports  and  that  railways  have  been  carried  in  Ireland  further 
exports  of  the  country  has  increased — that  is  of  than  what  prudent  men,  who  had  to  depend  entirely 
Ireland  itself — yet  there  must  have,  been  a very  upon  their  own  adventure,  would  have  undertaken  to 
dormant  or  stagnant  state  of  trade  between  different  find  the  money  for  ; commercially  speaking,  there 
centres  and  places  that  are  local  in  fact  to  Ireland,  as  is  no  place  in  Ireland  to-day  where  you  can  spend 
between,  we  will  say,  Dublin  and  Cork  and  so  on.  money  that  would  pay  per  se. 

9332.  That  is  a supposition,  I suppose? — I was  9340.  Let  me  give  you  one  case.  Do  you  know 
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vtbin"  of  the  Kilkenny  coalfield  about  Castlecomer  ? 

Only  very  generally.  , 

9341  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  there  is  a 
.gn,  valuable  coalfield  there  turning  out  some 
80  000  tons  a year,  and  that  there  is  no  colliery  in 
that  coalfield  which  has  access  to  a railway,  except  by 
author,  and  that  carting  is,  in  most  cases,  from  eight 
t0  tenor  twelve  miles,  and  yet  there  are  two  railways, 
each  running  north  and  south  through  the  length 
of  that  coalfield,  but  apparently  avoiding  it  studiously, 
aad  nothing  that  the  coalowners  can  do  can  induce 
either  of  those  companies  to  extend  to  the  colleries. 
The  question  I put  to  you  is  this— Do  you  think  if 
there  was  a coalfield  of  that  character  in  England, 
-specially  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  probably 
the  only,  or  the  best,  coalfield  in  Ireland,  it  would  have 
remained  undeveloped  by  the  railway  companies! — 
There  are  probably  two  reasons  for  that.  The  first  is 
the  character  of  the  coal.  If  it  is  the  anthracite  coal, 
such  as  wc  find  in  the  Swansea  and  Llanelly  districts, 
it  Is  a coal  that  is  not  suited  for  any  other  purpose 
scarcely  than  the  special  purpose  of  malting,  or  using 
for  drying  malt.  I do  not  know  that  that  class  of 
coat  enters  at  all  largely  into  commercial  use  for  steam 
purposes  or  things  of  that  kind,  and  it  requires  very 
particularly  constructed  furnaces  or  grates  for  its  use 
Sven  for  domestic  purposes. 

9342.  There  may  be  some  difficulties,  but  assuming, 
people  in  the  country  think  it  a very  good  coal,  and 
have  a very  strong  desire  to  use  it,  do  you  think  there 
lms  been  sufficient  energy  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  company  in  developing  it  ? — I should  say,  in 
answer  to  that  question,  no,  most  certainly;  and  if  there 
had  been  a coalfield  within  a few  miles — eight  or  ten 
miles— of  an  English  railway,  placed  as  these  railways 
are,  that  all  these  years  would  not  have  gone  by 
before  a railway  connexion  would  have  been  made. 

9343.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  coal  owners  in  any 
part  of  England  had  started  a scheme  to  make  a 
railway  of  their  own  to  join  one  of  these  companies, 
they  would  have  been  opposed  by  the  Railway  Com- 
pany!—Certainly  not. 

9344.  Then  can  you  account  for  that  fact  in  Ireland  ? 
—I  cannot  indeed . It  appeal’s  to  me  most  inexplicable. 
The  only  thing  is  that  I am  bound  to  say — not  speak- 
ing in  anyway  in  disparagement  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
country— that  there  is  always  a great  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  people  there  to  expect  others  to  help  them 
rather  than  to  help  themselves — a sort  of  praying  to 
Jupiter,  instead  of  putting  their  own  shoulders  to  the 
wheel. 

8345.  Then  I will  go  to  another  most  im- 
portant point  connected  with  this  question.  We 
have  had  a considerable  amount  of  evidence,  and  in 
fact  nearly  every  witness  has  strongly  advocated  a 
most  extensive  system  of  amalgamation  of  the  railway 
companies  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  concentrate  in  one 
powerful  board  the  energies  of  the  country.  What  is 
your  opinion  about  that  ? — If  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  place  ail  the  railways  of  Ireland  under  one  Board  of 
Management,  and  even  under  one  manager,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  that ; because,  if  I 
rightly  understand,  the  whole  mileage  of  all  the  rail- 
y'ays  in  Ireland  is  not  as  great  as  either  that  of  the 
Midland  or  the  Great  Western. 

9346.  The  mileage  is  2,620  miles  ? — Then  I should 
have  spoken,  perhaps,  of  the  capital  and  income. 

9347.  The  capital  is  £36,000,000,  but  the  receipts 
ore  under  £3,000,000.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty 

a g°°tl,  sound,  strong  commercial  board  managing 
the  -whole  of  that  system! — None  whatever;  but,  I 
rather  looked  at  it,  perhaps,  from  an  independent  point 
o view,  because  I have  been  connected  with  the  North 
Vestern  business  in  Ireland  for  now  a good  deal  more 
ban  twenty  years,  and  I paid  considerable  attention 
° mo' P0rt ^lat  was  mac^e  by  the  Commission  in  1868 
?'  They  were  asked  to  advise  what  would  be 
im  olvcd  in  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  system  of  rail- 

ays,  and  the  value  of  the  Irish  railroads,  and  what 
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they  would  recommend  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  rates  and  fares, „and  they  thought  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  purchasing  all  these  railways  at  the 
amount  of  a valuation  which  they  made ; and  they  also 
mentioned  that  it  was  desirable,  in  their  opinion,  that 
the  rates  and  fares  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland 
should  be  x-educed,  which  would  have  involved  a loss 
of  revenue  to  an  extent,  speaking  roughly,  of  some 
£600,000  or  £700,000  a year. 

9348.  Mr.  Barry. — They'  were  to  be  reduced  to  the 
Belgian  scale,  were  they  not?— Fes;  the  Belgian 
scale  I do  not  think  has  been  quite  a success,  nor  have 
Belgian  railways.  They  have  been  rather  managed 
and  worked  by  the  Government  for  the  good  of  the 
country  than  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  which  has 
been  spent  in  constructing  them  ; but  I did  not 
concur  in  the  view  that  was  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  I have  paid  some  attention  to  it,  and 
thought  it  over  since.  It  appeared  to  me  that,  with 
a view,  first  of  all,  to  give  security  to  the  money  that 
was  invested— the  large  sum  of  £36,000,000  or  more- 
in  Irish  railways,  before  any  step  was  taken  it  would 
be  necessaay  that  the  Government  should  give  a proper 
security  to  the  money  invested  in  Irish  railways,  and 
then  to  recognise  the  principle  of  amalgamation,  eitliei 
in  one  great  concern  which  would  be  a big  undertak- 
ing— not  too  big — or  to  divide  the  country  into  three 
differentsystems : a Northern  system,  a Western  system, 
and  a Southern  system ; and  make  use  of  the  present 
boards  of  directors  with  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  tho  working  of  their  traffic.  Then  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  a minimum  guarantee  to  these  lines 
much  after  the  principle  adopted  upon  the  Indian  rail- 
roads; and  appoint  a Go  vei’nment  director,  like  Sir  Julian 
Danvers,  for  India,  to  represent  the  Government  upon 
these  railroads,  and  that  he  should  have  the  initiative 
of  proposing  reductions  of  rates  and  fares  throughout 
the  line,  ancl  that  if  he  did  not  agree  with  the  Board 
of  Directors — who  should  be  interested  to  the  extent 
of  half  the  surplus  profits,  if  necessary,  above  the 
minimum  guarantee — what  the  rates  and  fares  should 
be  that  the  Railway  Commissioners  should  settle 
them.  The  advantage  to  my  mind  of  that  is  that 
that  would  give  a security  to  the  property,  because  I 
feel  certain  of  this — and  I am  not  talking  politics 
when  I mention  the  matter — that  if  at  any  time  there 
is  either  an  independent  authority  existing  in  Ire- 
land, or  an  authority  in  Ireland  subservient  to  the 
British  Parliament  here,  one  of  the  first  things  they 
would  attempt  to  deal  with  would  be  the  Irish  rail- 
ways. Therefore,  I say,  to  give  security  to  the  money 
that  has  been  invested  in  Irish  railways  at  present,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Government  should  anticipate,  to 
a certain  extent,  that  action,  and  secure  that  money 
by  some  minimum  guarantee  ; then  to  give  Ireland 
the  benefit  of  reduced  rates  and  fares,  let  some  modus 
operandi,  such  as  I have  endeavoured  to  explain,  be 
adopted,  so  that  if  the  Government,  instead  of  losing 
£600,000  or  £700,000  a year,  which  they  would  have 
done  if  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  idea  had  been  carried  out, 
were  to  reduce  it  to  half  the  extent  probably,  although 
they  have  never  tried  it,  I honestly  believe  if  they 
were  to  reduce  these  rates  and  fares,  in  a great  many 
cases,  it  would  be  no  loss  at  all.  Such  is  the  law  of 
compensation  which  comes  in  in  a marvellous  way — 
which  nobody  knows  better  than  you  do — that  a re- 
duction of  rates,  which  appears  to  bring  absolute  loss 
on  the  face  cf  it,  when  it  is  brought  into  practice, 
various  trades  and  new  businesses  spring  up,  and  it 
turns  out  that  the  Company  is  better  off  than  what 
they  were  before  they  made  the  reduction  at  all. 

9349.  I observe  that  you  draw  a parallel  between 
the  Indian  system  and  what  you  would  propose  for 
the  Irish  system;  but  is  there  not  this  disturbing 
element,  that  the  Government  have  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  in  controlling  the  expenditure  on  the 
Irish  railways,  whereas  in  India  they  have  had  every 
control,  and  they  have  simply  sanctioned  railways  in 
the  very  best  districts  in  India,  and  controlled  the 
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entire  expenditure? — There  is  that  difference  that 
you  have  pointed  out ; that  the  Government  did 
not  begin  with  the  policy  which  I have  very  roughly 
indicated.  The  only  thing  I meant  by  that  comparison 
was  that  they  should  ascertain  a minimum  guarantee, 
that  is  to  the  extent  we  will  say  of  three  per  cent,  or 
four  per  cent,  on  the  different  lines  according  to  their 
value,  and  they  should  say : — Now,  before  we  under- 
take  to.  operate  with  reference , to  any  reduction  of 
rates  and  fares,  and  to  take  care  we  are  not  dealing 
unfaii-ly  with  you,  we  will  guarantee  you  that 
minimum  guarantee  as  the  payment  for  our  coming  in 
to  be  joint  partners  with  you  and  to  mamipulate  and 
to  alter  and  reconsider  the  question  of  rates  and  fares 
with  you. 

9350.  On  what  basis  would  you  propose  that  the 
minimum  guarantee  should  be  calculated  ? — I should 
say  on  some  three  or  five  years’  average.  A five 
years’  average  would  be  a very  fair  average  to  take, 
and  of  course  it  would  involve  to  a certain  extent  some 
valuation  of  the  line. 

9351.  The  Chairman. — Of  each  respective  line  ? — 
Of  each  respective  line,  and  all  their  rolling  stock,  and 
their  powers  of  earning  money.  I think  it  would  be 
very  easy  ; because,  as  has  been  already  stated,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  progress  on  Irish  railways  towards 
an  improvement  of  dividends  for  some  period  of  time, 
and  therefore  I think  that  a minimum  guarantee  would 
very  soon  be  ascertained. 

9352.  Mr.  Barry. — You  have,  I suppese,  noticed 
that  anything  like  a guarantee  secured  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  a very  large  increased  value  to  the 
shares  as  compared  with  one  dependent  on  the  traffic? 
— I think  that  would  be  a fair  thing  to  take  into 
account.  For  instance,  if  a line  is  earning,  say.  from 
four  per  cent.,  and  it  were  earning  that  over  an 
average  of  years,  when  you  consider  that  the  proprie- 
tary is  a changing  body,  and  if  they  had  a Government 
guarantee  of  four  per  cent,  that  that  Government 
guarantee  of  four  per  cent,  would  very  likely  be  worth 
£150  instead  of  perhaps  £120,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
market,  I think  in  fixing  the  price  of  the  guarantee 
that  element  would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  instead  of  four  cent,  it  would  come  down  to 
something  less  than  four  per  cent,  as  a fair  mean  between 
a permanent  and  an  outgoing  shareholder.  We  have 
often  found,  dealing  even  with  North-Western 
guarantees,  which,  are  not  equal  to  Government 
guarantees  in  the  market,  that  people  are  always 
ready  to  discount  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  the 
premium,  in  fact,  that  the  Company’s  guarantee  would 
give. 

9353.  Would  you  to  some  extent  discount  it? — 
I think  I would.  It  must  be  on  some  equi- 
table principle.  That  principle  that  I have 
enunciated,  I have  no . .doubt,  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I 
should  hardly  expect  that  the  British  Govern- ; 
ment  would  go  to  work  the  same  as  Bismarck  did  in 
Prussia,  where  the  Government  got  an  enabling : 
power  to  acquire  the  railways,  and  then  they  went 
into  the  markets  in  connection  with  the  Berlin 
Bankers,  and  bought  up  all  the  available  shares  that 
they  could.  Then  they  made  a proposal  to  the 
different  lines  to  buy  them  at  a certain  price,  and 
by  the  voting  power  which  they  had  previously  pur- 
chased in  the  market,  they  got  them  at  their  own 
price.  I do  not  think  we  should  do  anything  so  clever 
as  that ; but  it  would  be  fair,  of  course,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  premium  which  a Government 
guarantee  would  give. 

9354.  The  Chairman. — Or  rather  the  price  of  the 
shares  at  four  per  cent,  dividend  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  time  commands  a very  small  premium.  A 
Government  guarantee  of  three  per  cent,  would  com- 
mand pretty  well  the  same,  or  three  and  a quarter  per 
cent,  would  give  the  same  premium.  That  is  what  you 
mean? — I am  speaking  roughly.  If  you  take  the  . 
shares  of  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  they  are  from  j 


101  to  104,  and  have  been  paying  an  average  of  f 
per  cent. 

9355.  I had  that  company  in  my  mind  when  I 
the  question  ? — I believe  that  a Government  "uarant 

3 per  cent,  or  3£  per  cent,  woidd  produce  thesame  thf! 

9356.  Then  inasmuch  as  you  state  that  the  mana"“ 

ment  of  the  whole  railway  system  of  Ireland  v °u 
not  be  equal  to  the  management  of  the  London  !i 
North  Western,  or  the  Midland,  or  the  Great  West'™ 
in  England,  do  not  you  think  it  would  tend  to  econom1 
of  working  if  it  was  amalgamated  and  subject  to  ' 
Government  supervision  where  the  rates  and  fares  Wei! 
unreasonable,  that  an  amalgamation  of  that  hind 
would  greatly  benefit  the  trade  and  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland? — I think  it  would.  I have  heard  myself 
from  personal  inquiries  in  different;  parts  of  the  west  of 
Ireland  the  difficulty  of  getting  perishables  and  pm 
duce  and  other  things  up  to  the  market,  especially  fish 

9357.  We  have  had  it  before  us  that  there  is  very 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  companies  to  agree  to 
through  rates  between  themselves,  and  great  dhScultr 
in  getting  fish  from  the  west  coast  conveyed  through 
Ireland  and  so  on  to  English  markets.  An  amaKi- 
mation  of  the  whole  system  would  facilitate  all  that 
very  much  ? — Yes.  Though  I do  not  object  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  whole  system,  my  view  as  to 
making  the  three  systems  was  rather  influenced  by 
this— perhaps  it  may  be  wrong — that  somehow  or 
another  the  people  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  very 
strong  willed  people,  and  they  like  to  have  a voice  in 
the  manage  ment  and  control  of  things  themselves,  and 
they  believe,  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  that  they  can 
manage  their  own  little  railways  and  things  better 
than  anyone  could  manage  them  for  them ; and  again 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  you  find  an  enormous  difference 
between  the  classes  of  commercial  interests  you  meet 
to  what  you  do  in  the  north  ; and  anybody  who  had 
the  management  of  the  Irish  railways  supposing  they 
were  amalgamated  in  one  great  scheme  such  as  you 
have  indicated,  which  could  be  easily  carried  on,  would 
have  a very  unpleasant — not  quarter  of  an  hour— but 
a very  unpleasant  time  of  it  for  a very  long  time  to  come. 

9358.  Perhaps  they  would,  but  I suppose  in  the 
end  it  would  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest?— A good 
strong  board  with  a good  strong  manager  would  pull 
it  right  in  the  end  ; but  you  would  have  less  conflict  1 
if  you  did  not  attempt  so  much  to  begin  with. 

9359.  Still  as  regards  the  extent  of  line,  the  amount 
of  receipts  and  so  on,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  take  I 
the  entire  charge  as  a general  manager  of  the  whole  ' 
system  of  railways  in  Ireland?— You  would  find 
fifty  men  who  would  be  quite  willing  and  able  to 
undertake  that. 

9360.  Your  capital  is  about  £100,000,000  ? — About 

£100,000,000. 

9361.  The  capital  of  the  Irish  Railways  as  we 
know  is  £36,000,000.  Your  receipts  are  between 
£10,000,000  and  £11,000,000  ?— Yes. 

9362.  And  the  receipts  in  Ireland  are  under, 
£3,000,000 ; consequently  you  would  not  shrink  from 
the  amalgamation  of  the  whole  and  putting  it  under 
one  management  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  I should. 

• 9363.  Then  I rather  gathered  from  one  remark  of 
yours  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  state  purchase 
of  railways  ? — No.  I think  that  would  reduce  things 
to  too  hard  and  fast  a line.  In  fact  that  you  would 
find  that  the  State  management  of  railways  would  be 
very  much  like  any  other  great  public  department,  and 
that  instead  of  business  being  conducted  upon  a 
flexible  and  commercial  principle  they  would  attempt 
to  govern  it  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  speaking  of 
course  of  such  great  businesses  as  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Customs  and  other  great  departments,  there  is  no 
one  who  dare  take  the  responsibility  of  going  outside 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  result  is  that  every- 
thing is  done  according  to  the  legal  interpretation  of 
what  Parliament  meant  when  it  laid  down  certain 
laws  or  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  govern- 
ment and  control  of  certain  business. 
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Harry. — You  want  to  maintain  tlie  com- 
eicial  element  ? — I think  the  commercial  element 
List  be  maintained.  . , , 

' 9465  The  Chairman.— You  do  not  consider  the 
r eminent  is  so  framed  and  formed  as  to  carry  a 
mmercial  capacity  with  it? — I think  not;  and  I 
think  the  proposal  in  my  mind  that  the  Irish  railway 
directors  and  railway  shareholders  should  have  an 
• terest  in  the  half  profits  above  the  Government 
'"inimum  guarantee  would  maintain  the  commercial 
dement  and  principle  in  the  management  of  Irish 
railroads,  which  would  remove  the  difficulty  I see  in 
nakin"  it  a Government  department.  There  is 
"nother  objection,  of  course,  to  Government  depart- 
ments, particularly  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  the  patronage 
and  place  that  would  be  given  in  clerkships  and 
secretaryships  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  I do  not 
believe  that  a competitive  examination  for  the  higher 
appointments  would  give  you  the  best  men  for  positions 
of  that  kind. 

9366.  Speaking  about  Government  management  of 
railways,  do  you  know  anything  about  the.  manage- 
ment of  the  Victorian  Railways  in  Australia  1 — No.  I 
ffoino-  to  say  before  leaving  that  question  that  there 
ic  point  I should  like  to  say  two  words  upon,  and 
, is  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  new  rail- 


ways in  Ireland. 

9367.  We  have  had  some  evidence  as  regards  the 
agreement  between  the  Irish  and  English  railways. 
Am  I right  in  assuming  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1874  contains  the  agreements  between  the  Irish 
Railway  Companies  and  the  London  and  North 
Western  ? — The  only  agreement  that  we  have  with  any 
Irish  Railway  Company  is  with  the  North  "Western 
section  of  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland. 

9368.  Which  is  scheduled  to  the  Act  of  1874? — 
Yes. 

9369.  You  have  three  agreements  which  are  sche- 
duled to  this  Act  and  you  have  no  others  I think  ? — 
We  have  no  others,  and  they  more  particularly  relate 
of  course,  to  the’  establishment  of  the  steam  boat  ser- 
vice between  Greenore  and  Holyhead.  In  other  parts 
of  Ireland  we  have  Parliamentary  facilities  in  common 
with  other  companies  for  through  booking,  and  in 
many  places  where  we  have  no  Parliamentary  rights 
we  hook  through  by  arrangement. 

9370.  Would  you  have  had  difficulty  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  in-  getting  them  to  agree  to  through  rates, 
particularly  on  the  mileage  principle  as  in  England? — 
Yes,  particularly  on  that  principle. 

9371.  Do  not  they  in  all  cases  almost  insist  on  their 
local  rates  ? — Except  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
With  the  other  Companies  more  particularly,  they  ask 
for  local  rates,  and  with  regard  to  cattle,  which  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  Irish  trade,  very  few  Com- 
panies will  book  through  at  all. 

| 9272.  And  the  result  is  that  in  any  reduction  of 
rates  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade  the  English 
Companies,  or  the  Steamboat  Companies  engaged  with 
the  English  Companies,  have  to  bear  the  reduction  ? — 
Yes,  I do  not  complain  of  that,  for  this  reason.  The 
answer  that  the  Irish  Companies  have  given  in  such 
circumstances  is  : — We  are  too  poor  to  speculate  upon 
a matter  of  this  kind.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  get  just  as  much  out  of  the  cross- 
channel  traffic  as  we  get  out  of  pur  own  local  traffic, 
lhat  is  an  argument  we  do  not  apply  practically  in  the 
English  railways  but  it  is  one  we  have  to  meet  in 
Ireland. 

9373.  Does  not  that  of  itself  tend  to  discourage 
interchange  of  traffic  between  the  two  countries  ? — 
Yes ; especially  when  there  are  falling  markets  or  the 
markets  are  indifferent  in  England.  Traders  hesitate 
about  sending  their  cattle  and  live  stock  and  perishable 
goods  over  when  they  know  that  the  railway  charges 
are  comparatively  high, 

9374.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  ques- 
ion  of  the  fisheries,  and  do  you  know  much  of  the 
s lenes  in  Ireland  ? —The  great  trade  that  I do  know 


in  connexion  with  the  fishery  business,  of  course,  is  May  a,  isst. 
the  mackerel  trade  of  Kinsale  and  the  herring  — 
fishery.  b SndUy."60 

9375.  Which  comes  across  from  Kinsale  to  Holy- 
head  in  your  case,  and  to  Milford  in  the  case  of  the 
Great  Western  %—  Herrings  do  not  come  much  from 

the  west  coast,  but  the  mackerel  do.  The  Great  ( 
Western  Company  carry  a large  quantity  of  this 
mackerel  trade  to  Milford,  and  we  carry  some  to  Holy- 
head,  and  we  have  an  agreement  with  them  as  to  the 
rates  and  division  of  traffic.  What  we  have  found  of 
late  years  has  been,  that  there  has  been  a little  more 
enterprise  in  the  south  and  west  with  reference  to  the 
mackerel  business,  and  there  is  more  fish  followed  and 
caught  up  in  the  direction  of  Tralee  and  up  towards 
the  river  Shannon ; in  fact,  from  Limerick  and  Kerry 
of  late  years  a considerable  quantity  of  fish  has  been 
caught  and  sent  across  through  Dublin  by  railway. 

9376.  We  have  been  told  that  the  more  important 
fishing  grounds  are  further  north — not  fisheries,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  developed  ? — I should  say 
from  what  I know  with  reference  to  a little  railway 
that  runs  from  Bundoran  Junction  to  Bundoran  and 
what  I know  of  Donegal  Bay — I have  been  down 
fishing  in  that  -country  more  than  once  in  the  river 
Erne — there  are  some  of  the  finest  fishing  grounds 
there  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

9377.  At  present  is  there  any  accessible  market  ? 

— There  is  no  harbour  on  that  coast  about  Bundoran 
where  the  fishing  boats  could  be  brought  in — no  safe 
harbour.  Even  the  entrance  to  the'  river  Erne  is 
not  perfectly  safe. 

9378.  Assuming  that  steps  were  taken  to  give  faci- 
lities for  opening  up  these  fisheries  on  the  whole  west 
and  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  railways  were 
so  worked  as  to  bring  the  fish  with  proper  celerity  to 
the  port  of  shipment,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
fislung  trade  with  England  could  be  developed  through 
Holyhead  and  other  ports  of  England? — Not  only  de- 
veloped but  very  largely  increased. 

9379.  Would  you,  knowing  what  you  do  of  rail- 
ways and  steamboats,  assent  to  the  proposition  that  if 
proper  railway  facilities  were  given  across  the  channel 
from  Dublin  and  Belfast  or  other  ports  of  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland  with  the  ports  of  England,  that 
would  be  a far  better  mode  of  dealing  with  the  transit 
of  the  fish  than  by  steamer  all  round  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land ? — I think  most  certainly.  We  can  make  quicker 
deliveries  for  the  mackerel  brought  into  Tralee — I am 
not  quite  sure  whether  there  is  any  other  place — and 
delivered  to  the  Railway  Company  there,  than  we  can 
taken  from  Kinsale  by  the  sea  passage  to  Holyhead. 

We  can  beat  them  by  twenty-four  hours. 

9380.  And  get  the  fish  into  the  market  in  better 
condition  ? — Yes. 

9381.  And  with  far  greater  certainty  ? — Yes,  with 
far  greater  certainty. 

9482.  Mr.  Barry. — You  said  you  thought  that  the 
rates  and  fares  in  Ireland  are  comparatively  high — did 
you  mean  comparatively  high  with  similar  distances  in 
England,  or  comparatively  high  having  regard  to  the 
relative  richness  of  the  two  populations? — I think, 
looking  at  the  question  of  the  class  or  wealth  of  the 
people,  taking  mile:  for  mile— I am  now  speaking  of 
passenger  fares— the  passenger  fares  in  Ireland  are 
higher  than  what  they  are  in  England. 

9383.  Would  that  apply  also  to  the  local  rates  for 
goods  ?— And  for  goods  too.  There  are  a few  cases, 
where  the  goods  rates  have  been  brought  down.  I had 
some  years  ago  to  examine  the  rates  upon  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  in  consequence  of  their  having 
cases  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  with  the 
Belfast  Central  Railway  of  Ireland.  Several  applica- 
tions were  made  to  Parliament  by  that  little  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  running  powers  over  it,  and 
I went  very  carefully  into  the  rates  charged,  because 
the  rates  were  all  challenged,  and  although  1 could  not 
say  that  the  rates  were  unfair  rates  for  the  country, 
the  traffic  being  comparatively  light,  and  certainly 
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they  were  not  beyond  their  power  of  charging,  yet 
comparatively  they  are  higher  certainly  than  what  we 
have  in  this  country,  and  it,  appeared  to  me  that  they 
do  not  go  sufficiently  into  the  question  of  meeting 
heavy  trades,  like  bricks  and  lime  and  stone  and  that 
kind  of  tiling,  in  the  way  we  do  in  England.  They 
are  very  difficult  to  move  to  alter  a rate,  is  an  Irish 
Company,  when  it  is  a local  rate. 

9384.  The  Chairman. — You  are  aware  that  the 
Irish  classification  is  different  from  the  English  ? — Yes. 

9385.  Would  you  advocate  that  they  should  be 
made  the  same? — I think  that  that  is  certain  to  come 
having  regard  to  the  pending  legislation  in  the  House 
upon  the  question  of  general  classification.  I think  it 
is  certain  to  come,  but  the  odd  thing  is  this  : that 
whilst  they  have  a separate  classification  for  local 
traffic  on  the  Irish  railways  they  adopt  the  English 
Clearing  House  classification  for  cross  channel  traffic, 
and  having  adopted  that  I think  the  Irish  one  would 
be  altered  to-morrow  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  but 
that  they  know  it  involves  a reduction  of  rate  and  they 
will  not  reduce  the  rates. 

9386.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  take  the  case  of  fish 
coming  from  Bundoran  to  the  London  market.  How 
would  the  rates  compare  with  fish  coming  from  Scot- 
land from  something  like  the  same  distance? — The 
principal  traffic  from  there  is  from  a station  or  two 
before  you  get  to  Bundoran — Ballyshannon.  There  is 
a very  large  salmon  fishery  there,  and  the  salmon  rates 
from  there  to  England  are  quite  as  favourable  as  the 
Scotch  rates  ; but  then  the  salmon  traffic* first  of  all 
is  valuable,  it  is  a high  priced  traffic  and  it  is  not  a 
very  considerable  quantity.  One  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  salmon  is  worth  a good  lot 
of  money  and  that  may  be  as  much  as  they  get  there  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  But  if  you  come  to  deal  with 
the  fish  from  the  sea  you  deal  with  thousands  of  tons 
instead  of  hundreds. 

9387.  May  we  take  it  that  the  rates  would  be  as 
favourable  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  as  from 
Scotland? — Speaking  for  the  London  and  North 
Western  I would  undertake  to  say  that  we  would 
charge  no  more  from  the  west  of  Ireland  than  what  we 
do  from  Strome  Ferry  or  Oban  to  London. 

9388.  The  Chairman. — That  is  supposing  you  had 
the  fixing  of  the  rates,  but  we  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  the  charge  for  fish  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to 
Dublin  is  as  high  as  £4  to  £4  10s.  a ton.  Have  you 
any  rate  in  England  equal  to  that? — No. 

9389.  Mr.  Barry. — My  question  rather  was  not 
what  it  would  be  in  the  future,  but  what  is  now  the 
case  ? — If  there  is  any  rate  like  £4  a ton,  to  me  that 
appeal's  what  in  common  phrase  would  be  a very  good 
rate,  and  a very  high  rate  indeed. 

9390.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  the  rate 
from  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  to  London — .700 
milts  ? — I think  it  is  about  65s. 

9391.  £6  10s.  a ton  it  costs  from  Ballina  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  to  England  ? — I should  think 
that  that  information  is  not  very  reliable,  but  I can 
give  you  exactly  what  the  rates  are  and  will  hand  you 
in  a list  of  rates. 

9392.  Can  you  send  us  what  the  rates  are  from 
Scotland  and  from  Ireland?—  I will  undertake  to  send 
you  a list  showing  most  of  the  rates  we  have  from  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  corresponding  rates 
from  Scotland  giving  something  like  similar  distances, 
and  then  beyond  that  to  the  extreme  north  of  Ireland. 

9393.  Mr.  Barry. — Could  you  also  give  us  the  same 
information  for  cattle  ? — The  difference  with  regard  to 
cattle  is  this,  that  cattle  are  booked  principally  to  the 
port.  I think  with  only  one  exception  have  we 
through  rates,  and  that  is  to  the  Dublin  and  Meath 
district. 

9394.  Do  not  you  have  through  rates  to  Greenore 
right  away  from  the  west  ? — No,  they  are  booked  down 
and  rebooted. 

9395.  Mr.  Pim. — Booked'  to  Greenore  and  then 
rebooked  ? —Yes. 


9396.  Mr.  Barry. — The  two  rates  will  have  to  L 

added  together  to  make  the  comparison  ? Yes  69 

9397.  Could  not  that  be  done  for  us? I wilH 

and  give  you  the  best  information  upon  that  I can  J'l 
you.  °'et 

939S.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting 
any  of  the  Irish  railways  to  make  a through  rate  fif 
fish  ? — Latterly  I think  the  Irish  companies  hn 
joined  us  very  fairly  in  making  through  rates. 

9399.  What  is  the  objection  they  have  to  making 
a through  rate  for  cattle.  Have  they  any  other 
objection  than  the  objection  to  the  reduction  of 
price  %■  -I  think  they  have.  It  involves  the  question 
of  liability  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  sea  voyage 
A certain  ship  went  down — the  “Columbia”  of  the 
City  of  Dublin — and  the  Booking  Company  were 
held  primarily  responsible,  and  then  they  had  to 
defend  all  the  actions,  deal  with  the  questions  of 
claims  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  they  like  to  shove 
that  on  to  other  people. 

9400.  You  said  that  you  thought  in  many  cases 
both  the  -passenger  fares  and  the  rates  for  goods  in 
Ireland  were  high  as  compared  with  your  rates  in 
England.  Do  you  think  that  a reduction  of  those 
fares  in  Ireland  would  pay  the  railway  company  by 
bringing  about  an  increase  of  traffic  ? — I must  qualify 
it  in  this  way  with  reference  to  what  I said  to  the 
Chairman,  that  I believe  it  would.  It  might  not 
and  therefore,  I say,  that  before  an  experiment  of 
that  kind  were  attempted  by  companies  who  are  not 
in  that  excellent  position  in  which  they  can  speculate, 
it  would  require  some  security  amounting  to  a mini- 
mum Government  guarantee  before  they  would  do 
that.  My  own  impression  would  be  this.  We  have 
often  reduced  fares  and  we  do  all  we  can  in  that 
direction  to  encourage  business ; and  I believe  that 
our  experience  in  England  would  be  practically  the 
same  in  Ireland  if  they  only  had  the  courage  and  the 
certainty  in  attempting  to  do  it. 

9401.  You  said  that  the  volume  of  the  traffic 
coming  over  your  line  from  Ireland,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  depression  in  Ireland,  has  been  growing?— 
Yes. 

9402.  Would  you  say  the  same  of  the  traffic  from 
England  to  Ireland  through  your  system  1— I think 
it  has,  but  I have  not  got  that  traffic  quite  separated 
in  my  mind  in  the  same  way  ; but  looking  at  it  as  a 
whole  the  traffic  has  been  progressive  for  a period  now 
of  more  than  twenty  years. 

9503.  Supposing  that  your  idea  of  uniting  all  the 
lines  in  Ireland  into  three  main  companies  were 
adopted,  what  was  the  idea  you  had  as  to  the  compul- 
sion to  be  exercised  with  regard  to  the  small  lines., 
There  must  be  some  mode  of  Parliamentary  compul- 
sion compelling  the  amalgamation  of  these  small  lines  | 
with  these  three  large  systems? — Yes,  and  the  com- 
pulsion would  be  this,  with  regard  to  small  lines  such 
as  the  one  that  I have  been  <*xamined  upon  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  is  the  Athenry  and  Ennis 
line  which  the  Midland  Great  Western  are  purchasing 
independently,  and  going  to  make  part  of  their  system. 
The  line  was  constructed  at  - very  considerable  cost, 
perhaps  only  a nominal  cost  for  aught  I know,  because 
there  might  have  been  interests  and  promotions  and 
all  sorts  of  things,  but  they  are  willing  to  sell  their 
line  to  the  Midland  Great  Western  for  a given  sum  oi 
money,  say  £220,000  or  £230,000.  What  I should 
like  to  see  would  be  an  empowering  Act,  which  would 
enable  the  Government  in  conjunction  with  these 
different  railroads  to  buy  up  these  small  companies 
at  what  is  practically  their  market  price.  I could 
give  you  a case  in  point.  More  than  twenty  ye;irs 
ago  the  late  Mr.  Brassey,  constructed  that  Bundoran 
Railway  from  Bundoran  Junction  to  Irvinestown, 
Pettigoe,  and  so  onto  Bundoran,  and  he  spent,  in  hard 
sovereigns,  as  he  used  to  say,  something  like  £300,0™ 
in  making  that  railway.  Speaking  very  general  h, 

I believe,  that  the  utmost  they  get  out  of  it — it  is 
worked  by  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  and  has 
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been  now  for  a good  many  years— the  utmost  that  value  in  the  market.  It  must  be  a power  to  do  so  May  t.istT. 
Tnrd  Brassey  and  his  brothers  get  out  ot  their  interest  if  they  can  make  a fair  bargain.  That  is  what  I — 

! to  that  railroad  is  some  £3,000  or  £4,000  a year.  I meant.  ° Mr  Georg, 

bare  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  if  they  9415.  The  Chairman.— You  used  the  light  term—  7-  . 
could  capitalise  their  present  profit  which  would  be  an  enabling  power.  Without  each  case  coming  before 
probably  about  one-third  of  what  the  railway  cost,  they  Parliament  and  going  to  the  expense  of  a parliamentary 

would  be  glad  to  wipe  their  hands  of  the  whole  under-  investigation  and  inquiry,  the  company  should  be 
taking  and  let  that  pass  in  and  hand  it  over  to  the  enabled  to  amalgamate  with  the  consent  of  the 
Great  Northern.  _ Government! — Yes. 

9404.  The  Chairman. — Thatwouldbeadetailassum-  9416.  Mr.  Pint. — Would  the  Act  of  1844,  which 

to«  that  a large  scheme  were  carried  out? — Yes.  There  gives  the  Government  power  to  purchase  come  into 
are  other  railways  very  much  in  the  same  position,  play  in  this  case  in  any  way1!— No.  The  Act  of 
There  is  another  railway  for  instance  from  Enniskil-  f 1844,  if  I recollect  it  rightly,  is  that  the  Government 
].n  to  Manorhamilton  and  Sligo.  purchase  on  a guarantee  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  some- 

9405.  Mr.  Pim. — You  propose  there  should  be  com-  thing  of  that  kind. 

pulsory  power  given  ?— Yes,  compulsory  power  given.  9417.  Mr.  Parry.— Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 

r 9406.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  you  are  aware  ment,  one  of  the  large  companies  were  to  say,  “We 
that  many  of  these  lines  are  greatly  in  debt  to  the  would  rather  not  accept  the  terms,  and  we  would 
Government' — that  Government  loans  have  been  made  rather  not  come  in  under  any  circumstances  to  this 
upon  them  ? — Yes.  _ . arrangement.”  Is  your  suggestion  then  that  it  would 

9407.  That  would  facilitate,  would  it  not,  the  be  optional  for  them  to  leave  themselves  out  of  the 

operation  ? — Yes ; that  would  facilitate  the  operation  arrangement.  It  is  rather  necessary  to  clearly 
very  materially.  Then  this  last  one  that  I have  been  see  what  you  mean  ? — If  one  of  the  large  corn- 
speaking  of — the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  panies  were  to  say,  “Very  well,  we  will  not  join 
Counties  I believe  is  its  proper  name— have  a the  Government  in  a scheme  of  this  kind,”  of  course 
guarantee  from  either  one  or  two  baronies,  and  not-  it  would  render  the  whole  thing  abortive  to  a cer- 
vitbstanding  the  guarantees,  the  lines  have  been  tain  extent  ; but  you  must  proceed  first  as  between 
worked  at  a loss,  and  the  baronies  are  not  paying  their  the  Government  and  the  large  companies,  whether 
guarantees.  All  those  lines  can  be  absorbed  without  you  treat  it  sectionally,  as  I propose,  or  treat  it  as  a 
any  difficulty  whatever,  so  that  there  might  be  an  whole,  as  the  chairman  has  proposed,  by  a certain 
enabling  power  by  which  the  Government  might  power  of  agreement.  If  you  take  the  compulsory 
acquire,  either  separately  or  jointly,  with  the  neigh-  power  to  acquire  these  railways,  then  I think  it  would 
bouring  large  railway  companies,  and  that  they  should  lead  actually  to  a Government  purchase  and  a 
be  worked  together  under  some  fair  agreement.  Government  control.  As  long  as  there  are  two 

9408.  Under  a certain  amount  of  supervision  from  parties  to  a bargain  and  there  is  to  be  an  interest  to 

the  Central  Railway  Board  of  Ireland,  which  would  the  railway  company  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the 
see  that  the  public  were  fairly  and  reasonably  treated  ? present,  it  must  be  that  they  would  have  to  consent 
—Clearly  so.  to  the  policy  I indicated,  but  I do  not  think  there 

9409.  And  that  any  extensions  which  . the  Govern-  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  the  companies  to  consent, 

ment  Board  might  consider  desirable  in  the  interests  9418.  The  Chairman. — In  other  words  would  it 
of  the  country  the  company  should  be  compelled  to  not  be  a sort  of  tentative  process,  and  that  many  of 
make,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  terms  being  agreed,  the  companies  would  agree  at  once,  and  gradually 
either  as  to  the  guarantee  from  the  Government  or  they  would  be  brought  in  one  by  one  as  they  saw  it 
otherwise,  as  might  be  thought  proper.  Would  that  to  their  interest  to  join  a large  combination  such  as 
meet  your  views  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would.  has  been  suggested? — I may  say,  although  your 

9410.  Mr.  JBarrry. — You  used  the  term  “ enabling  question  is  a very  prudent  one  to  put,  I do  not  think 
1 Bill."  Would  you  leave  it  optional  to  the  companies  to  it  would  practically  arise,  because  from  what  I have 

avail  themselves  of  it  or  not  ?— When  I said  f-  enab-  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  from  my  intercourse 
ling  ’’  I meant  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  with  chairmen  and  others  connected  with  Irish  rail- 

9411.  You  mean  then  that  as  respects  the  companies  roads  some  such  scheme  as  I have  indicated  very 
it  would  be  a sort  of  gentle,  compulsion.  I did  not  roughly,  subject  to  a settlement  of  details  and  things 
know  whether  you  meant-  it  was  to  be  optional  of  that  kind,  would  meet  with  the  readiest  approval 
to  the  companies  to  come-  into  the  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  companies.  What  they  do 
or  compulsory  ? — If  it  was  absolutely  compulsory  fear  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  railway  property 

I on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  of  the  new  might  be  placed  hereafter  if  anything  happened 
amalgamated  authority,  dealing  for  the  purchase  politically  to  disturb  the  relations  between  the  two 
of  these  lines,  then  these  little  companies  would  countries,  even  in  a small  degree ; and,  again,  what  I 
say,  “ You  are  bound  to  take  us.”.  But  it  must  be  have  found  is  that  there  is  nothing  like  unanimity  of 
a permissive  power  subject  to  a proper  agreement  feeling  in  favour  of  State  purchase  and  State  manage- 
being arrived  at ; or  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ment.  They  think  that  if  you  could  combine  the  two 
if  the  terms  upon  which  a railway  should  be  pur-  — the  security  of  the  property  with  the  commercial 
! chased  could  not  be  agreed,  they  should  be  settled  by  element  in  the  future  management  of  the  railroads, 
some  independent  authority.  that  would  meet  the  case. 

9412.  The  Chairman.— Putting  the  converse  of  9419  Mr.  Ban-rxj.— Then  assuming,  first  of  all, 

your  proposition,  the  larger  companies  might  say,  that  all  the  great  companies  had  made  agreements 
“ You  are  compelled  to  sell,  and  we  will  buy  you  at  with  the  Government,  and  that  the  scheme  had  been 
your  own  price”  ? Yes.  so  far  carried  out  as  to  deal  with  the  great  companies, 

9413.  So  that  by  the  word  “enabling  ” you  would  would  you  then  reserve  to  the  Government  a right  to 

mean  that  every  facility  should  be  given  for  amalga-  buy  the  small  companies  at  a fair  price,  or  would  you 
mation  short  of  absolute  compulsion  7— Yes.  propose  that  that  also  should  only  be  by  agreement  ? — I 

9414.  Mr.  Pim. — I thought  you  would  propose  think  to  make  it  complete  that,  first  of  all,  there 

give  the  Government  power  to  compel  the  small  should  be  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  little  in- 

tines  to  sell,  but  not  to  compel  the  Government  to  dependent  companies,  and  if  they  could  not  be  dealt 
Buy?— I think  it  would  have  to  be  mutual  in  that  with,  that  the  company  then  should  put  the 
Way ; but  what  I mean  is  this,  that  you  should  not  machinery  in  motion  to  such  an  extent  that  if  they 
saddle  the  Government,  or  the  new  amalgamated  failed  to  agree  on  a price  it  should  be  settled  by 
authority,  with  a positive  order  that  they  should  go  and  arbitration. 

purchase  these  things,  because  if  you  did  so  you  would  9420.  Within  certain  limits  ?— Within  certain 
raise  the  price  of  what  is  perhaps  of  very  little  limits. 
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May  5. 1887.  9421.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  recol- 

lection  of  the  agreement  that  was  come  to  between 

Mr.  George  t]l0  Government  and  the  water  companies  in  London 
nmaiay.  gome  years  ag0  for  their  purchase.  It  was  come  to 
by  the  Government,  hut  not  ratified  by  Parliament. 
I do  not  know  whether  you  know*  that  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  the  last  two  companies  was  extreme, 
when  all  the  other  companies  had  agreed  but  the  hist 

two? They  stood  out.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 

Government  have  a precedent  in  this  case.  When 
they  bought  the  telegraphs  they  also  made  certain 
agreements  with  some  of  the  principal  railway  com- 
panies for  telegraph  facilities  and  powers  and  arrange- 
ments on  their  different  railways,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Some  of  the  railway  companies,  including,  I 
think,  the  Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  and  others, 
did  not  come  into  the  first  agreement  with  regard  to 
telegraphs,  but  the  Government  took  power  to  pur- 
chase, and  made  agreements  with  certain  railway 
companies,  and  certain  other  companies  who  did  not 
come  in,  having  the  power  of  arbitration.  It  took  a 
year  or  two  in  the  late  Mr.  Scudamore’s  time  to  settle 
all  these  things,  but  in  the  end  the  Government 
settled  a fair  agreement  with  all  the  different  com- 
panies, either  by  negotiation  or  by  agreement,  and,  I 
think,  that  some  such  modus  operandi  as  I have 
indicated  would  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  small 
companies  I have  mentioned. 

9422.  There  was  a certain  amoimt  of  compulsion  in 
that.  The  Government  had  the  power  of  compelling 
a purchase  ? — Of  taking  them  to  arbitration. 

9423.  The  Chairman. — That  took  five  or  six  years  ? 
— These  things  would  not  be  done,  probably,  even  in 
my  time,  but  if  the  Government  saw  their  way  to 
promote  a Bili,  and  to  place  the  carrying  out  of  some 
such  power  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  like  yourselves, 
or  some  such  authority,  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  world  that  very  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  you  would  reduce  the  whole  thing  into  such  a 
business-like  shape  that  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  progress  you  yourselves  had  made  in  doing  it, 
because  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  done,  if  the  Govern- 
ment only  have  the  courage  to  do  it. 

9424.  Mr.  Pim. — I think  you  were  about  to  tell 
us  your  proposal  as  regards  the  making  of  new  lines  ? 
— I have  only  two  words  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  new  lines  ; but  as  part  of  this  scheme  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  find  the  capital  that  would  be  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  new  railways,  because  I do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a place  in  Ireland  that  a railway 
can  be  made  to  that  would  pay,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  outlay,  or  people  who  would  undertake  the 
risk  and  wait  for  a return  on  their  money,  but  I 
think  it  could  be  done  by  some  well-devised  scheme 
of  light  railways,  which  I - should  like  to  see  pushed 
as  far  as  they  could  be  pushed  in  the  districts,  of  the 
same  gauge,  and  where  that  could  not  be  done  1 
should  not  object  to  narrow-gauge  railways,  or  even 
to  tramways,  in  extension  of  railways,  but  I should 
not  like  to  see  the  narrow-gauge  or  tramway  system 


commenced  absolutely  until  the  utmost  point  to  whi  t 
the  gauge  of  Ireland  could  be  carried  with  advanta? 
had  been  exhausted.  I have  said  very  roughly  before 
that  the  expenditure  of  some  four  or  five  millions  of 
money  laid  out  judiciously  in  making  railways  in 
these  poorer  districts,  ought  to  lead  to  the  best  results 
in  opening  up  those  districts  to  the  markets  that  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland  have  access  to. 

9425.  Mr.  Barry. — Although  in  the  first  instance 
they  would  not  be  commercially  successful  ?— Yes 
although  they  would  not  be  commercially  successful 
in  the  first  instance.  Then  I have  indicated  very 
roughly  a suggestion  which  I made  in  a pamphlet  the 
mode  in  which  those  might  be  arranged  in  the  fet 
place,  and  how  they  should  be  carried  out  dmro 
progress  by  Government — that  is,  that  the  works  and 
things  of  that  kind  should  be  subject  in  some  respect 
in  the  first  place,  as  well  as  afterwards,  to  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  see  that  their  works  were 
properly  prepared,  properly  constructed,  and  so  on. 

9426.  I suppose  from  what  you  have  said,  and  what 

you  have  written  on  the  subject,  we  may  take  it  yon 
would  attach  great  importance  to  there  being  no  break 
of  gauge  unless  circumstances  absolutely  required  it! 
— Yes,  unless  in  mountainous  districts. 

' 9427.  Where  a very  large  saving  would  be  effected! 
— Yes,  but  I think  it  would  be  a misfortune  to 
construct  narrow-gauge  lines  merely  because  they 
thought  in  the  first  place  they  would  be  a little 
cheaper.  I have  seen  a great  deal  of  it  in  the  North, 
from  Larne  to  Ballymena,  and  also  the  Cushendall 
and  Red  Bay.  A line  there  was  constructed  upon 
the  narrow  gauge,  which  has  been  bought  since  by  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties,  and  I had  to  settle 
the  price  for  which  it  was  bought  by  an  arbitration, 
and  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  made  ic 
broad-gauge,  though  they  saved  a little  in  the  begin- 
ning, seeing  that  that  goes  down  into  an  ironstone 
district,  and  there  would  have  been  no  transhipping 
at  Ballymena  for  carrying  traffic  down  to  Belfast, 
Other  cases  might  arise  exactly  like  that,  but  I think 
it  is  far  better  that  the  Irish  gauge  should  be  pushed 
to  the  utmost  limit  by  lines  constructed  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  even  with  stiffish  gradients. 

9428.  In  constructing  the  lines  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, would  it  be  veiy  possibly  advisable  to  construct 
the  line  so  as  to  carry  trucks  and  rolling  stock  of  the 
parent  Company  without  necessarily  carrying  the 
whole  weight  of  their  heaviest  engines  ? — I think  so. 

9429.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  Ireland  in 
working  lines  on  that  principle  ? — Not  the  least.  I 
think  it  would  come,  perhaps,  to  a special  locomotive 
built,  as  they  have  to  be  in  the  Colonies  and  other 
places. 

9430.  With  a limited  weight  upon  the  wheels  1- 
Yes. 

9431.  You  would  see  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  extensions  in  that  way? — No,  I would  strongly 
urge  it  and  recommend.it.  (See  Appendix,  p.  7011.) 

The  witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  May  9th,  at  12.30  o’clock.] 
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FIFTY-THIRD  DAY— MONDAY,  MAY  9th,  1887. 

32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman);  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  William  Ewart,  m.p.,  called  in  and  examined. 


9432.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  member 
for  the  north  division  of  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

9433.  I believe  you  are  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
linen  manufacturing  concerns  in  Belfast? — Yes;  we 
are  very  large  linen  manufacturers,  bleachers  and 
merchants. 

9434.  Do  you  reside  in  Belfast  ? — I do. 

9435.  You  have  probably  studied  these  questions 
relatin'*  to  railway  organization  and  extension  which 
have  been  sent  to  you? — 1 have.  I have  prepared 
some  notes  on  the  different  questions. 

9436.  Will  you  proceed  to  give  us  your  observations 
on  the  first  question  relating  to  the  existing  facilities 
afforded  by  railways  both  for  passengers  and  goods  ? — 
As  regards  query  No.  1,  I have  often  heard  complaints 
of  the  want  of  facilities,  and  I think  many  of  them 
were  unreasonable. 

9437.  Are  you  connected  with  any  of  the  railways, 
or  are  you  a director  of  any  railway? — No  ; I am  not 
in  favour  of  a multiplication  of  trains,  except  on 
leading  and  important  lines,  and  on  these  there  is  not 
sufficient  accommodation.  Take  the  case  of  Dublin  : 
a passenger  must  leave  Belfast  at  seven  o’clock,  a.m., 
to  enable  him  to  reach  Dublin  in  time  to  transact 

| ordinary  business,  and  unless  he  leaves  Belfast  by  that 

I train,  he  cannot  reach  Dublin  till  2.30,  and  he  fails  to 
make  connexion  with  trains  to  Cork,  Limerick,  &c., 
which  leave  at  1 p.m. 

9438.  A distance  of  about  120  miles? — 112  miles, 
and  he  cannot  make  the  journey  in  one  day.  T look 
1 upon  that  as  a very  conspicuous  example  of  want  of 
accommodation.  Then  as  regards  the  passenger  rates, 
there  are  great  inequalities  in  them,  where  the 
monopoly  exists  the  classification  of  goods  is  unfavour- 
able and  passenger  rates  and  fares  are  higher  per  mile, 
than  to  places  where  reasonable  competition  is  in 
existence.  I have  several  examples  here,  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  give  them  to  you.  For  instance,  Belfast 
to  Cookstown,  fifty-four  and  a half  miles,  8s.  3 cl.,  first- 
class  ; Belfast  to  Monaghan,  fifty-two  miles,  two  and 
half  miles  less,  is  9s.  3d. — a shorter  distance  and 
higher  rate.  Then  Belfast  to  Antrim,  twenty-eight 
miles,  3s.  2d.,  a much  more  favourable  rate  than  those 
I have  spoken  of.  Tlie.i  Belfast  to  Portadown,  twenty- 
five  and  a half  miles,  4.v.  7 d.  — shorter  than  to  Antrim  by 
two  and  a half  miles,  and,  Is.  5 cl.  more.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  complained  that  the  rates  are  high,  and  I have 
some  instances  of  that  here.  Belfast  to  Londonderry, 
passenger  rates,  100^  miles,  17s.;  Belfast  to  Stranorlar, 
ninety-nine  miles,  17s.  9c/. ; Belfast  to  Birmingham, 
ninety-one  miles,  16s.  4 d. ; Belfast  to  Dublin,  112 
miles,  20s.,  per  express,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
six  miles  per  hour.  I would  observe  that  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  price  of  iron  and  coal 
rose  enormously,  the  rates  were  put  up ; but,  though 
coal  and  iron  have  gone  down  to  a lower  figure  than 
they  were  at  that  time,  they  have  forgotten  to  reduce 
the  lutes. 

9439.  Do  you  mean  a lower  figure  than  existed 
efore  the  rise  ? — Yes;  we  have  had  them  cheaper  than 
they  were. 

9440.  Mr.  Pim. — The  fares  you  have  been  giving 
ns  are  all  single  fares  and  not  return  ? — Single  fares. 


There  is  a very  great  complaint  that  home  produce 
pays  higher  than  foreign  produce.  That  is  done  by 
way  of  the  through-booking  system. 

9441.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  give  an  instance 
of  what  you  mean  by  foreign  produce  ? — I mean  wheat 
or  bacon  would  be  carried  much  more  cheaply,  we  will 
say  from  Liverpool  to  Enniskillen,  than  from  Belfast 
to  Enniskillen.  I do  not  say  it  would  be  brought 
at  a lower  rate  from  Liveipool  to  Enniskillen  than 
from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen. 

9442.  Do  you  mean  per  mile  or  the  gross  rate  ? — 
The  gross  rate,  but  the  mileage  from  Liverpool  to 
Enniskillen  would  probably,  on  a through  rate, 
be  just  half  what  it  is  from  Belfast.  Now  to  show 
the  excessive  rates  on  some  home  produce,  and  taking 
Belfast  to  Armagh  as  an  illustration,  thirty -five  and 
a half  miles,  the  rate  for  dead  pigs  is  1 Is.  8c/.  per  ton  ; 
potatoes,  in  five-ton  lots,  5s.  8 d.  per  ton ; smaller  lots, 
5s.  10 d.  per  ton ; hay,  in  three-ton  lots,  8s.  6 d.  per 
ton;  smaller  lots,  11s.  3d.  per  ton — an  enormous  price. 
Then  grass  seed  (which  is  really  an  important  trade 
now),  in  three-ton  lots,  7s.  per  ton ; smaller  lots,  8s. 
per  ton;  butter,  in  boxes,  11s.  3d.  per  ton;  butter, 
in  crocks,  15s.  per  ton ; eggs,  in  hampers,  12s.,  at 
owner’s  risk.  Then,  as  an  instance  of  grain  rates  in 
Ireland,  Belfast  to  Armagh,  thirty-five  and  a half 
miles,  5s.  6c/.  per  ton.  There  are  some  curious  things 
happen.  Recently  a party  imported  ten  tons  of  white 
sand  from  Belgium.  The  freight  to  Liverpool  was 
5s. ; from  Liverpool  to  Belfast,  4s.  The  railway 
charged  6s.  per  ton  freight  for  thirty-five  and  a half 
miles,  Belfast  to  Armagh.  As  showing  the  high  rates 
charged,  I instance  the  rates  for  linens  : Belfast  to 
London,  41s.  8c/. ; Belfast  to  Nottingham,  42 s.  6 d. ; 
Belfast  to  Sheffield,  47s.  6 d. ; Belfast  to  Tamwox-th, 
42s.  6 d.  I take  these  few  as  instances ; but  it  is  the 
same  all  over. 

9443.  Have  you  any  steamers  from  Belfast  direct 
to  London? — We  have,  but  I will  refer  to  that  after- 
wards. 

9444.  Perhaps  that  has  a bearing  on  this  particular 
question.  I suppose  the  steamers  charge  low  freights 
from  Belfast  to  London  ? — I will  refer  to  that  here- 
after, but  I may  say  now  they  do  not  charge  low  rates. 
They  are  in  the  Conference. 

9445.  Is  it  not  the  effect  of  a low  steamboat  rate 
as  compared  with  the  rates  to  Sheffield  or  Notting- 
ham that  they  are,  to  get  any  traffic,  obliged  to  give 
a low  rate  ? — Yes,  but  I will  speak  of  steamers  a little 
later  on.  As  an  instance  of  flax  rates,  not  including 
terminal  delivery — Stranorlar,  99  miles,  17s.  6 d.  per 
ton;  Londonderry,  100  miles,  14s.  2d.  per  ton;  Stra- 
bane,  86  miles,  13s.  per  ton;  Omagh,  66  miles, 
13s.  id.  per  ton;  Coleraine,  61  miles,  13s.  6 d.  per 
ton ; Limavady,  82  miles,  14s.  3c/.  per  ton ; Bally- 
money,  53  miles,  12s.  9 d.  per  ton;  Cootehill, 92 miles, 
17s.  per  ton;  Clones,  64  miles,  13s.  9c/.  per  ton; 
Letterkenny,  125  miles,  20s.  2d.  per  ton;  Irvines- 
town,  88  miles,  16s.  8c l.  per  ton ; Cavan,  79  miles, 
16s.  8 d.  per  ton ; Cookstown,  53  miles,  12s.  3d.  per 
ton;  Castleblayney,  76  miles,  15s.  10c/..  per  ton,  as 
against  continental  rates,  such  as  Courtrai  to  Belfast, 
where  the  flax  has  to  be  taken  fifty  miles  to  Temou- 
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zen,  and  then  it  comes  via  Barrow  to  Belfast,  and  the 
rate  is  17s.  6d.  per  ton;  that  is,  17s.  6<?.  for  a conti- 
nental freight  from  Court rai  to  Barrow,  and  from 
Barrow  to  Belfast,  whereas  from  Stranorlar,  99  miles, 
in  Ireland,  the  rate  is  17s.  6 d. 

9446.  Does  that  traffic  from  Courtrai  come  by  way 
of  London,  or  what  port  in  England  ?— “-It  comes  by 
steamer  ib  Barrow. 

9447.  From  what  port  in  Belgium? — I think  it  is 
Temouzen. 

9448.  There  are  no  steamers  from  Ternouzen  to 
Barrow,  are  there  ? — It  may  cross  England. 

9449.  Would  notit  come  from  Hull  or  Grimsby? — 
Probably.  Then  I have  some  other  figures.  From 
Rotterdam  via  Hull,  sailing  to  Hull,  then  across  Eng- 
land to  Fleetwood — that  is,  two  sea  voyages  and  100 
miles  by  rail,  the  rate  is  18s.  id.,  which  is  less  than 
the  rate  from  Letterkenny,  which  is  20s.  2d.  Then 
as  an  illustration  of  linen  yarn  rates  on  the  continent, 
there  is  Ghent  to  Belfast,  and  Ghent  is  a considerable 
way  inland.  From  the  port,  two  sea  voyages  via 
Liverpool  or  Barrow,  and  the  rate  is  15s.  per  ton, 

9450.  Fifteen  shillings  from  Ghent  or  Ostend  ? — 
From  Ghent  to  Belfast.  They  are  all  from  the  place 
of  origin  to  Belfast. 

9451.  Mr.  Barry. — What  port  would  that  be  from 
— from  Ostend  ? — That  is  by  Liverpool  and  Barrow. 

9452.  The  Chairman. — It  is  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  from  Ostend  to  Ghent? — I think  it  is 
more.  That  is  only  one  route.  Then  Ghent  to  Bel- 
fast via  Hull  or  Goole,  thence  100  to  120  miles  via 
Fleetwood  or  Liverpool,  and  from  Liverpool  by  sea  to 
Belfast,  22s.  6 <7. ; while  Hamburg  to  Belfast  by  sea 
direct  is  17s.  6 d.  per  ton. 

9453.  Gan  you  tell  me  if  you  have  any  steamers 
from  any  of  the  Dutch  or  Belgian  ports — ‘from  Ostend, 
Rotterdam,  or  Flushing  to  ports  in  Ireland? — Yes. 
This  comes  from  Hamburg  by  sea  direct. 

9454.  Probably  the  low  rate  through  England  is 
due  to  the  direct  sea  passage  ? — That  is  to  say,  be- 
cause we  can  have  it  by  steamer  ' direct,  the  railway 
brings  is  at  a low  rate — certainly  that  is  so. 

9455.  That  may  be  the  explanation  probably? — 
Then  opposite  these  rates  I ask  you  to  take  the  case 
of  Belfast  yarn  outward.  Belfast  to  Dundee,  23s.  9 d. 
as  against  Ghent  to  Dundee,  17s.  6<?. ; that  is  to  say, 
we  have  to  pay  6s.  3d.  more  for  yarn  to  Dimdee  than 
the  Ghent  people  have  to  pay  to  Dundee. 

9456.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  that  by  sea  from  the  Dutch  or 
Belgian  ports? — Unfortunately  my  geography  is  a 
little  deficient  about  the  position  of  Ghent  to  the  sea- 
port. 

9457.  But  when  it  has  got  to  the  seaport  it  comes 
the  whole  way  by  sea  to  Dundee  1— Yes.  Then  Ham- 
burg to  Dundee  is  12s.  6 d.  by  sea ; Belfast  to  Kirk- 
caldy, 20s.  10c?.,  as  against  Ghent  to  Kirkcaldy,  20s. ; 
Belfast  to  Manchester  25s.,  as  against  Ghent  to  Man- 
chester via  Liverpool,  20s. 

9458.  The  Chairman. — Then  the  steamers  go  direct 
from  Ostend  to  Liverpool,  and  then  by  railway  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  ?— Yes.  In  both  cases  the 
railway  rate  is  the  same — that  is  to  say,’  from  Liver- 
pool to  Manchester.  In  the  one  case  there  is  the 
voyage  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool,  as  against  the  voy- 
age from  Ghent  to  Liverpool ; and  yet,  though  that 
voyage  is  four  times  as  long,  or  more,  the  rate  is  5s. 
less. 


9459.  That  must  bea  complaintagainstthe  steamers? 
— Yes. 

9460.  Not  against  the  railways? — Not  against  the 
railways,  but  this  is  all  in  consequence  of  the  Confer- 
ence, because  the  steamers  ai-e  in  the  Conference,  and 
about  that  I shall  sp*ak  hereafter.  Then  Belfast  to 
Barnsley  the  rate  is  26s.  8c?.,  as  against  Ghent  to 
Barnsley,  23s. 

9461.  Do  you  know  how  it  goes  from  Ghent  to 
, -Barnsley? — No.  I dare  say  it  goes  by  the  east  coast. 

9462.  From  Goole,  I suppose? — Yes;  then  Belfast 
to  Leeds  is  26s.  8c?.,  as  against  Ghent  to  Leeds 


18s.  10c?.  Then  Belfast  to  Birmingham  i3 
as  against  Ghent  to  Birmingham  33s.  4c?.  "\ye  "U°’ 
plain  that,  under  the  form  of  terminal  charges 
ways  exact  unauthorized  payments,  and  there’is  ree  l! " 
no  redress  for  individuals  or  even  trade  committees'  ? 

9463..  Have  you  compared  these  rates  with  the" 
maximum  charges  as  authorized  by  their  Acts  of 
liament  ? — Well,  I have  heard  of  complaints  with  ^ 
gard  to  that. . I have  not.  compared  it  myself  but  T 
know  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  rates  are  beyon  ] 
the  schedule.  For  instance  I heard  a case  of  a co 
pany  demanding  4s.  id.  a ton  for  twenty-one  miles  for 
scrap  iron,  and  there  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  would  only  be  3s.  6c?.  per  ton 

9464.  Would  that  include  either  collection  or  deli, 
very  ? — No. 

9465.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  ? — No ; not  in  the 
case  I have  mentioned.  Then  with  regard  to  the  con 
veyance  of  passengers,  I would  say  that  the  Irish  rail 
ways  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  convenience  or 
comfort  of  passengers  as  they  should  do.  In  muter 
as  a rule,  the  carriages  are  without  heat.  It  is  possible 

for  a passenger-,  if  he  struggles  and  sometimes  if  he 
threatens,  to  get  a heater,  but  it  is  a very  troublesome 
business,  and  in  third-class  carriages  they  never  give 
heaters,  and  Ireland  is  a climate  that  woidd  need  heat 
That  is  what  I wish  to  say  with  regard  to  query 
No.  1.  J 

9466.  You  have  complained  of  these  low  sea  rates 
from  Belgium  and  from  Rotterdam.  Would  you  prc. 
vent  the  railway  companies  joining  with  the  steamers 
in  getting  the  traffic  through  England,  say  to  Belfast; 
instead  of  the  steamers  going  direct  from  the  particu- 
lar port  in  Belgium  to  Belfast.  Would  you  prefer 
seeing  it  come  direct  by  steamer  all  the  way  in  prefer- 
ence to  seeing  it  brought  partly  by  steamer  and  partly 
by  railway  through  England  ?— I would  not  draw  any 
hard-and-fast  line.  The  operation  of  the  combination 
between  the  railway  and  the  steamer,  in  the  way  you 
have  indicated,  is  this : that  it  prevents  lines"  of 
steamers  being  established.  I will  speak  of  that  later 
on,  if  you  will  permit  me.  Then  with  regard  to  ques- 
tion 2,  the  difficulties  are  so  great  in  the  way  of  re- 
organization with  a view  to  management  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  I have  almost  arrived  at  the  opinion 
that  the  State  should  purchase  and  work  the  railways 
of  Ireland.  In  doing  so,  of  course,  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  rights  of  the  shareholders.  No 
one  would  think  of  robbing  them.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind — 1st,  that  the  railway  system 
is  a monopoly  and  that  there  is  a growing  and  reason- 
able feeling  that  monopolies  must  be  subjected  to  a 
greater  control  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  and 
2nd,  that  existing  railways  are  subject  to  future  com- 
petition by  the  authorization  of  competing  lines,  which 
could  be  made  with  much  less  preliminary  expenses, 
cost  of  land  and  of  materials  generally — in  fact  at  a 
cost  probably  not  one-third  that  of  existing  lines.  If 
these  lines  were  made  it  would  lessen  the  dividends 
from  the  old  system. 

9467.  Would  you  propose  that  the  State  should 
purchase  the  existing  railways,  and  in  addition  to  that 
make  further  competing  lines  ? — No ; I think  we  have 
rather  many  lines  already.  I only  contemplate  that 
in  the  case  of  the  l'ailways  not  becoming  reasonable. 

9 4 6 8.  " You  started  by  saying  you  had  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  State  had  better  purchase  the  Irish 
railways  and  work  them,  and  then  you  went  on  to 
state  that  additional  lines  ought  to  be  made  in  compe: 
tition  with  the  existing  lines  ? — Failing  the  railways 
altering  their  system  and  working  at  cheaper  rates.  I 
would  say  that  the  success  of  the  State  management  of 
the  telegraph  system  favours  the  idea  that  they  could 
manage  the  railways  satisfactorily.  Speaking  on  the 
subject  generally,  I should  say  in  the  first  place  that 
there  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  purchase  money 
being  raised  by  the  State  at  something  under  3 per 
cent,  per  annum.  Secondly,  there  would  be  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  management.  The  number  of 
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& secretaries,  and  other  officials  and  directors 
Bana°  of  all  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done  and 
’ “It  conduce  to  efficient  management.  If  under 
0L  , . an(j  an  sectional  interests  abolished  much 

1,116  satisfactory  service  could  be  maintained.  The 
““a  service  too,  including  parcels  post  could  be  much 
1 „ conducted  and  developed.  With  regard  to  that 
1, member 'Mr.  Findlay  before  the  Insli  Industries 
-•  imittee  saying  that  one  efficient  man  could  manage 
u whole  railways  of  Ireland  and  have  one  or  two 
days  a week  to  fish  or  shoot. 

9469  I should  like  to  put  one  or  two  questions  to 
mu  about  that.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of 
i'nvernment  management  of  commercial  undertakings 
other  than  the  post  office  and  the  telegraphs  ?— No ; I 

^9470>t Do  you  think  that  the  Government  could 
commercially  manage  a huge  undertaking  like  the 
Irish  railways  ?— Judging  by  the  past  management  of 
the  dockyards  and  other  Government  yards,  I would 
not  form  a very  favourable  opinion,  but  I believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  a vastly  better  management  of  all 

those  departments.  ^ Tr 

9471.  But  still  it  is  the  Government.  Have  you 
paid  attention  to  what  has  been  recently  going  on 
before  Committees,  and  in  the  public  press  as  regards 
the  manufacturing  departments  of  the  Government  ? — 

1 9472.  Is  that  favourable  to  Government  manage- 
ment of  commercial  matters  ? — No.  I have  said  it  is 
unfavourable,  but  that  I expect  a much  better  state  of 
things.  In  fact  at  this  moment  there  is  a better  state 
of  things. 

9473.  I gather  from  your  remarks  that  you  think 
it  is  unadvisable  to  have  so  many  different,  and  in- 
dependent railway  companies  in  Ireland  7— Yes — very 
injurious. 

9474.  Would  it  meet  your  views  if  the  whole  were 
amalgamated  into  one,  and  put  under  one  good  com- 
mercial Board,  subject  to  Government  supervision— 

I will  not  say  exactly  control — that  would  prevent 
any  improper  or  unreasonable  charges  or  want  of 
facilities  being  given  to  the  public? — Well,  I think  I 
would  insert  the  word  “ control  ’’  to  a certain  extent 
—a  moderate  extent,  and  a reasonable  extent. 

9475.  I will  use  the  word  “ supervision  ” instead  of 
‘ control.”  Control  means  on  the  part  of  the  propri- 
etors. You  would  scarcely  give  entire  control  unless 
the  money  were  all  found  by  the  controlling  body  ? 

I mean  a certain  power  with  regard  to  rates. 

9476.  That  is  supervision  ?— ' Yes.  If  supervision 

includes  that,  I am  satisfied  with  the  word  super- 
vision. 

9477.  Should  you  prefer  that  to  the  State  purchase, 
and  State  working  of  railways?— I am  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  give  a decided  opinion  upon  that.  I am  sure 
that  what  you  now  suggest  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  present  system.  But  this  is  a larger 
question  than  the  Irish  Railways.  The  country  is 
suffering  from  depression,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  tell  you  what  I think  about  it.  With  regard  to 
the  State  owning  the  railways,  I would  say  that  any 
needful  extensions  could  be  more  readily  carried  out. 
I dare  say  if  the  Government,  owned  them  they  would 
he  greatly  pressed  to  carry  railways  where  they  would 
not  pay.  1 admit  that,  but  I take  an  optimist  view 
of  the  Government  management  of  any  works  in  the 
future.  In  my  opinion  the  companies  have  acted  in  a 
tyrannical  and  selfish  manner.  They  form  a most 
powerful  combination.  I might  almost  call  it  a con- 
spiracy. There  is  what  is  called  the  “ Conference,” 
which  I am  told,  and  believe,  regulates  the  rates.  It 
is  composed  of  representatives  of,  I believe,  all  the 
railways,  and  all  the  steamboat  companies,  or  nearly 
all  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  meets  monthly  in 
London,  and  various  other  centres,  and  it  is  composed 
of  a body  of  men  of  great  ability,  I would  say  equal 
to  an  ordinary  cabinet,  One  of  their  objects  being  to 
extract  extreme  rates,  and  above  all  to  keep  down 


competition.  As  showing  how  this  acts  I will  take  May  o,  issr. 
the  case  of  the  transit  of  goods  between  Belfast  and  .r  .~ 
the  South  of  England,  including  London.  There  the  Ewart, 'm.iv 
natural  mode  of  transit  would  be  by  steamer,  and  the 
rate  should  certainly  not  exceed  for  linens,  as  an 
example  from  15s.  to  17s.  6 d.  per  ton. 

9478.  When  you  say  the  south  of  England,  I sup- 
pose you  mean  London? — London,  and  the  south 
coast,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  places 
near. 

9479.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  mean-  the  southern 
ports  ? — The  southern  ports,  and  the  districts  in  con- 
nexion with  them  by  railway,  and  that  would  be 
naturally  supplied  from  those  ports — not  carrying  the 
goods  the  whole  way  across  England. 

9480.  The  rate  you  suggest  would  be  merely  the 
rate  from  port  to  port? — Yes. 

9481.  The  Chairman. — Have  the  railways  anything 
to  do  with  that  ?-r-The  Conference  has. 

9482.  Are  you  sure?—  I am. 

9483.  That  the  Railway  Conference  regulates  the 
rates,  as  between  Belfast,  and  say  Southampton  by 
sea  ?— Practically  they  do,  and  I am  going  to  show 
that. 

9484.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Conference  ? — I think  I am.  That  is 
collected  from  what  I have  heard  from  various  quarters. 

I never  had  any  official  communication  with  them, 
blit  I will  just  mention  it,  and  you  will  see  what  I 
mean. 

9485.  Take  London.  Is  there  not  very  keen  com- 
petition between  London  and  Belfast  by  the  railways 
of  England  ? — No,  there  is  no  competition. 

9486.  Are  there  not  three  or  four  routes — London 
to  Liverpool ; London  to  Holyhead,  and  to  Greenore ; 

London  to  Fleetwood ; London  to  Barrow.  Those  are 
all  competing  routes,  and  in  the  hands  of  separate 
companies  ?— Yes  ; but  they  all  charge  the  same  rate. 

9487.  But  still  there  is  a keen  competition  for 
traffic  ? — There  is. 

9488.  And  do  you  not  think  the  railways  keep 
down  the  through  steamboat  rates,  say  from  London  to 
Belfast  ? — Excuse  me— quite  the  reverse,  and  I will 
explain  that. 

9489.  Assume  that  the  railways  gave  up  carrying 
traffic  from  London  to  the  ports  I have  mentioned  on 
the  west  coast  of  England,  and  thence  to  Belfast  by 
steamer  ; do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  lower  the 
rates  from  London  direct  by  sea  to  Belfast  ? — Very 
much. 

9490.  Why? — I have  said  that  the  natural  mode 
of  transit  would  be  by  steamer,  and  the  rate  should 
not  exceed  15s.  to  17s.  6 d.  a ton,  but  through  the 
action  of  the  Conference  if  steamers  were  to  charge 
that  rate  the  railways  would  immediately  begin  to 
carry  goods  at  a lower  rate,  and  drive  the  steamers 
out  of  the  trade.  That  is  a matter  of  history. 

9491.  There  are  steamers  now  on,  are  there  not  ? — 

There  are.  , . , , 

9492.  Why  do  not  the  railways  drive  those  steamers 
off?— In  consequence  of  the  steamers  having  con- 
sented to  raise  their  rate  to,  I think,  it  is  31s.  8 d. 

9493.  From  London  to  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

9494.  When  was  it  lower  than  that  by  sea  all  the 
way  ?— I do  not  know. 

9495.  You  use  the  expression  that  the  steamers 
were  induced  to  raise  their  rates  to  31s.  8cZ.  ?— I will 
say,  fix.  the  rate  at  a high  figure— it  was  formerly 
lower. 

9496.  When? — Within  a very  few  years— two  or 

three  years,  I think.  . , , 

9497  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
Yes  I know.  The  rate  was  lower,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  raise  it.  Now,  I would  only  recall  to  your 
recollection  the  rate  as  against  that  of  31*.  M.  I he 
rate  per  steamer  from  Ghent  to  Belfast is  15a.  We 
have  to  pay  more  than  doable  to  London. 

94  8.  From  Ghent  to  London  is  pretty  well  by  sea 
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. all  the  way  from  Ostend,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  there  are 
direct  steamers  from  Belgium. 

9499.  What  have  the  railways  to  do  with  the 
steamboat  rate  from  Ostend  to  London  ? — As  part  of 
the  Conference. 

9500.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  Railway  Con- 
ference of  England  that  you  say  meets  in  London 
monthly,  regulates  the  rate  as  between  Ostend  and 
Belfast  by  sea  ? — No,  it  does  not,  but  it  does  between 
London  and  Belfast  practically ; but  the  Continental 
people  are  not  in  the  Conference,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  their  lower  rates.  I would  say  that  those 
rates  I have  named,  such  as  the  15s.  from  Hamburg 
to  Belfast,  are  very  fair  rates,  considering  the  economy 
with  which  steamboats  can  be  worked.  I may  mention 
that  the  rate  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool  is  15s.  per  ton. 
That  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Conference.  They 
are  obliged  to  charge  15s.,  because  if  we  could  send 
goods  to  Liverpool  at  a reasonable  rate,  and  then  pay 
the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  lower  than  the  rate  is  now  from  Manchester 
to  Belfast,  but  by  the  action  of  the  Conference  the 
steamers  keep  up  the  rate  to  a monstrous  figure. 

9501.  Can  you  tell  me  what  object  the  railways  in 
England  can  have  in  inducing  the  steamers  to  charge 
a high  rate  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool  ? — The  reason 
is  to  prevent  us  getting  the  advantage  of  the  lower 
railway  rates  that  prevail.  The  rate  from  Man- 
chester to  Belfast  for  cotton  yam  is  27s.  6 d.  That 
cotton  yarn  could  be  brought  to  Liverpool  for,  I dare 
say,  6s.  or  8s.  at  the  outside — or  less  than  that — 


9512.  So  that  each  shill  get  a larger  proportion  U 


9513.  That  is  your  view.  You  think  that 


consider  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  the  gross 
so  that  muli  mav  ° ...  „rat?lugh 


so  that  each  may  get  some  advantage  out  of  a 


gross  rate  ? — Yes.  ar8er 

9514.  Mr.  Pirn. — How  do  the  railway  com.w 
exercise  this  nower  or  influpnoo  . , UniC3 


exercise  this  power  or  influence  over  the  steamb 
companies  ? — They  thwart  business  in  every  wav  ^ 

9515.  Would  they  thwart  a competing  steambn 

company?— Yes,  your  goods  would  not  be  Jw 
forward.  u‘l 

9516.  If  there  TOs  a competing  steamboat 

W®  have  toed  competing  steamboats 
irom  Belfast  to  Liverpool,  but  they  were  so  thwart  I 
in  the  forwarding  of  their  goods  and  other  wavs  n,  ■ 
they  had  to  be  given  up.  ^ a 

9517.  Mr.  Parry.— Do  the  cross-channel  steam 

boat  companies  pay  large  dividends  ?— They  pav » 
fair  dividend.  J 1 

9518.  About  how  much  1 — I really  cannot  tell  but 
I think  above  5 per  cent. 

9519.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  a fair  dividend  for 

a steamboat  company?— I think  so,  after  writing  off 
depreciation  and  all  that.  They  have  been  vtn 
successful.  • 


9520.  Mr.  Pirn. — Would  you  consider  that  a divi 
dend  of  5 per  cent,  indicated  that  they  were  makim 
high  charges  and  getting  high  prices  for  the  carriaw 
of  the  goods?— I think  it  is  a fair  dividend  ; I do  not 
call  it  a low  dividend  at  all. 


I do  not  suppose  the  rate  would  be  more  than  os.  or 
6s. 

9502.  Do  youknow  what  the  rates  are  by  railway  from 
Manchester  to  Liverpool  ? — I have  not  got  it  in  my 
memory,  but  1 know  they  are  about  what  I say. 
They  have  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  canal 
business. 

9503.  Were  they  not  11s.  and  then  reduced 
to  9s.  and  the  lowest  rate  Ss.  ? — It  may  be. 

9504.  I want  to  know  what  inducement  the  railway 
companies  carrying  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
can  have  in  inducing  steamboats  to  charge  very  high 
rates  either  from  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  or  Barrow  ?— 
Because  they  get  a higher  rate  per  mile  under  the 
through  rate  than  they  would  get  under  the  tariff 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool. 

9505.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should,  as 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  or  the  western 
ports  of  England,  induce  the  steamboats  to  keep  up 
their  rates  very  high?  How  does  it  give  them  an 
extra  mileage? — It  induces  people  to  send  the 
goods. 

9506.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
the  27s.  6d.  from  Manchester  to  Belfast  is  divided  by 
mileage,  taking  the  sea  mileage  at  what  it  really 
is  and  the  railway  mileage  at  what  it  is?— I do  not 
know  their  secrets,  but  I know  that  the  rate  from 
Belfast  to  Liverpool  is  15s.  a ton,  and  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester  it  is  not  anything  like  the  difference  of 
12s.  6<f.  between  that  and  27s.  6c7.  a ton. 

9507.  You  are  aware  there  are  transhipping  charges  ? 
— Yes. 

950S.  The  steamers  do  not  go  alongside  the  railway 
to  the  trucks  ? — But  the  rate  to  Liverpool  naturally, 
and  but  for  the  combination,  would  not  be  more  than 
8s.  or  10s.  a ton. 

9509.  From  Belfast  to  Livei'pool  ? — Yes,  as  an 
extreme  rate  even. 

9510.  I greatly  want  to  get  your  view  as  to  what 
inducement  the  railways  could  have  for  persuading  the 
steamboats  to  charge  15s.  a ton  from  Belfast  to  Liver- 
pool when  as  you  say  the  steamboats  would  be  satisfied 
with  8s.  ? — Very  probably  the  spoil  is  divided  between 
them. 

9511.  Mr.  Parry. — Do  you  mean  that  both  parties 

are  interested  in  keeping  the  gross  rate  kfoh  ?— Tliev 
are.  os 


9521.  Do  you  think  that  a competing  line  of  steamcis 
that  got  all  reasonable  facilities  from  the  railway 
companies  could  pay  5 per  cent,  and  carry  the  "ooh 
at  considerably  lower  prices  than  what  the  exiffinn- 
steamboat  company  is  charging  ?— There  is  no  doubt 
they  could. 

9522.  Why  does  not  the  present  line  of  steamers 
pay  a better  dividend  ? — I think  the  steamers  would 
be  better  if  they  were  out  of  the  Conference 
altogether. 

9523.  You  think  they  would  get  more  traffic  1 : 

They  would,  assuming  that  things  go  on  as  under 
the  present  system.  Considering  the  powerful  organi- 
zation that  I have  referred  to  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  weakness  and  powerlessness  of  individuals  in  deal- 
ing with  them,  I would  give  town  authorities, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  even  trades  traffic  com- 
mittees a locus  standi  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners. 

9524.  The  Cha  irman. — You  are  aware,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  a Bill  now  before  Parliament  to  do  that ? 
— Yes,  to  a certain  extent ; but  I would  go  further 
than  the  Bill  goes.  I would  give  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners power  to  fix  a fair  rate. 

9525.  Irrespective  of  the  railway  company's 
charter? — Yes. 

9526.  Although  the  money  has  been  spent  on  the 
faith  of  Acts  of  Parliament  you  would  set  aside  the 
toll  clauses  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  let  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  charge  what  they  think  would  be 
fair  1 — Fes,  if  the  r;  ilway  companies  would  not  act 
reasonably. 

9527.  If  they  are  within  their  maximum  charges 
are  they  unreasonable  1—1  certainly  think  so.  Those 
maximum  charges  were  fixed  at  a time  when  railway 
engines  and  everything  of  that  sorb  were  in  a very 
imperfect  state,  and  the  cost  of  working  was  very 
heavy  compared  with  what  it  is  now. 

95’2S.  What  is  the  average  interest  paid  on  the 
capital  of  £36,000,000  that  has  been  spent  on  Irish 
railways  ? — I do  not  know. 

9529.  Is  it  3 per  cent.  ? — I question  if  it  is  more- 

9530.  Is  it  not  less? — I do  not  know  exactly,  but 
they  have  been  made  at  enormous  cost  and  there  was 
enormous  plunder  in  it. 

9531.  Assuming  it  was  4 per  cent.,  do  you  thmk 
it  would  be  justifiable  that  Parliament  should  give  11 
-body  of  gentlemen — a commission — power  to  reduce 
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, which  realize  only  4 per  cent,  dividend  to  the 
‘companies,  to  any  sum  they  might  think  proper  ?-I 
C d because  in  all  railway  bills  for  a very  lengthened 
■ d there  has  been  some  reservation  of  power  to  the 
C to  interfere,  as  X understand.  . 

0532  That  is  perfectly  true  as  regards  legislation 
but  not  as  regards  tolls  ? — I admit  it  would  be  a strong 

35336  Am  I using  too  strong  a term  if  I say  it  would 
confiscation  ? — I think  you  do,  because  the  railway 
Lpmes  li»e  to  my  mind  noted  most  unfuriy,  and 
V their  combination  they  have  broken  down  all  fair 
I,- l intimate  competition,  and  I believe  that  the 
1 i<itrling  trade  of  the  country  requires  to  be  freed 
from  what  1 cannot  do  anything  but  call  the  blood- 
lucking  process  that  has  been  going  on.  _ 

' 9534.  I presume  the  railway  companies  like  any 
liter  body  of  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  try 
x make  a dividend  for  their  shareholders  1— They  do, 
and  very  properly. 

9535.  And  have  not  succeeded  to  any  great  extent 
the  case  of  Ireland  in  securing  that  dividend  to  their 

■shareholders  1 — I believe  they  are  very  much  to  blame 
for  that.  I believe  that  by  their  excessive  charges 
they  have  done  a great  deal  to  injure  business  and  keep 
back  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

9536.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  they  have  kept 

back  their  own  prosperity  ? — Yes.  I believe  that 

lowering  the  rates  would  add  to  their  prosperity.  I 
lave  recently  heard  of  the  case  of  the  Londonderry 
Port  and  Harbour  Commissioners  against  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  Ireland. 

9537.  Is  that  case  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners?— Yes ; and  certainly  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  it  is  a most  wasteful  way  of  managing  business 
to  carry  butter,  eggs,  and  other  heavy  produce  down 
through  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  Greenore  and  thence 
by  Holyhead. 

9538.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  know  whether  that  case  has 
it  been  decided  ? — No.  I am  not  arguing  upon  that 
ise  at  all.  It  is  only  the  tables  I was  going  to  refer 
) and  the  principle  ; because  the  London  and  North 

KVestern  Railway  Company  made  a great  mistake  in 
creating  the  port  of  Greenore  at  enormous  cost  that 
this  heavy  traffic  might  be  carried  by  railway  instead 
' being  sent  its  natural  way  by  sea.  There  is  a very 
rong  case  in  my  mind  against  the  railway  manage- 
uit  in  the  past,  that  they  have  made  too  powerful 
combination.  As  I said  before,  it  seelns  to  me 
it  might  be  called  a conspiracy,  and  unless  that  can  be 
broken  down  I would  give  very  strong  power's  to  the 
Railway  Commissioners.  Our  trade  is  struggling 
•ery  much  against  continental  competition,  and  they 
lave  not  to  contend  against  the  same  railway  rates 
that  we  have.  Our  consuming  districts  are  accessible 
to  them  at  lower  rates  than  the  consuming  districts  in 
England  and  Scotland  are  available  to  us  for  our 
goods. 

9539.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the 
chief  article  of  agricultural  produce  exported  from 
Ireland  to  England  is  store  cattle  ? — Yes  ; now  it  is. 

9540.  Are  they  not  carried  at  very  low  rates  from 
Ireland  to  the  feeding  districts  of  England? — I have 
no  practical  knowledge  of  that ; but  I have  heard  that 
cattle  can  be  landed  in  Liverpool  from  Chicago  at 
very  small  rates,  and  it  is  the  farmers’  complaint  that 
cattle  are  charged  very  high. 

9541.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  cattle  coming 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  ? — I understand  many  come 
from  America. 

9542.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — It  was  a very  large 
trade.  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  all  disappeared. 

9543.  I think  very  low  rates  are  charged  for  Irish 
cattle  going  to  the  feeding  districts  of  England  ? — 
that  has  not  come  under  my  own  knowledge. 

9544.  My  reason  for  putting  that  question  to  you 
was  that  you  stated  that  no  facilities  are  given — I think 

iat  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  your  observa- 
ron  and  that  Irish  produce  cannot  find  its  way  into 


English  consuming  markets  in  consequenco  of  the  May  n, 
rates.  Is  that  your  impression? — Certainly;  that  — 
Irish  produce  is  at  a disadvantage.  * EwarM 

9545.  Then  I put  the  question  to  you.  Do  you  not  ’ 
know  that  Irish  store  cattle  are  sent  into  the  grazing 
districts  of  England — the  eastern  counties — at  very 

low  rates  ? — I have  not  very  much  knowledge  about 
cattle.  I know  more  about  other  produce  than 
cattle. 

9546.  What  produce  goes  to  the  consuming  districts 
of  England  from  Ireland  ? — There  is  foreign  grain  from 
England  into  Ireland. 

9547.  Do  you  grow  grain  in  Ireland  for  exportation? 

— TJnfoi'tunately  not  now ; but  we  import  a great 
deal.  We  export  a good  deal  of  oats,  I believe,  and 
import  a good  deal  of  wheat  and  flour.  Foreign  wheat 
and  foreign  flour  is  carried  in  Ireland  at  a much  lower 
mileage  than  home  grown  is  under  the  through  rates 
system. 

9548.  Are  you  aware,  for  instance,  that  from  the 
United  States — not  from  Chicago,  because  it  is  im- 
possible they  could  come  from  there — that  there  is 
a considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cattle  im- 
poi'ted  into  England? — I believe  there  is  a considerable 
falling  off.  It  is  coming  more  as  dead  meat. 

9549.  And  that  the  total  quantity  of  live  cattle — 
which  are  all  fat  cattle — was  only  113,756  last  year? 

— I should  say  that  was  a great  falling  off.  It  would 
not  surprise  me  if  it  were  to  fall  off  altogether. 

9550.  Then,  I fail  to  see  how  the  combination  of 
railway  companies  can  be  supposed  to  obstruct  the 
traffic  of  Ireland,  at  least  judging  from  the  instance  of 
cattle  coming  from  the  United  States.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  combination  of  English  and  Irish  railway 
companies  to  induce  cattle  to  come  from  the  United 
States? — As  I have  said  before,  I have  very  little 
knowledge  with  regard  to  cattle,  and  when  I used  the 
word  I intended  to  indicate  beef  and  bacon.  With 
reference  to  cattle,  I do  not  know  much,  but  I have 
heard  complaints  in  times  past.  Then  with  regard  to 
query  No.  3,  I believe  there  is  some  necessity  for  the 
extension  of  existing  lines,  and  in  some  districts  light 
and  cheap  railways,  narrow  gauge,  might  be  adopted ; 
but  I would  favour  a large  extension  of  steam  tram- 
ways on  ordinary  roads,  even  at  the  expense  of 
widening  the  roads  and  cutting  down  hills  or  going 
round  hills.  There  is  this  advantage  in  using  the 
ordinary  roads,  that  you  go  where  there  is  population 
alongside  them.  There  is  doubtless  the  disadvantage 
of  transferring  goods,  but  there  could  be  some  whole- 
sale arrangement  made  for  landing  them  off  the  one 
truck  on  to  the  other,  or  a stage  made  as  I have 
heard  for  the  cattle  to  pass  from  one  into  the  other. 

9551.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  propose  that  road  tram- 
ways should  be  narrow  gauge?— Yes,  certainly. 

9552.  Have  you  considered  whether  they  might  not 
be  made  of  the  regular  Irish  gauge — five  feet  three 
inches— so  that  ordinary  waggons  could  be  taken  on 
them? — It  would  increase  the  cost  of  construction 
very  much. 

9553.  But  would  it  not  save  the  cost  of  working 
very  much?— I dare  say  it  would;  but  I think  in 
most  places  I would  not  go  to  the  heavy  expenses  of 
making  broad  gauge  railways  along  roads. 

9554.  Mr.  Barry. — You  would  treat  it  rather  as  a 
matter  of  expense  ?— Both  in  making  and  in  working 
you  save  freight  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  you  are  at  a disadvantage  on  the  cost  of  transfer- 
rin". * Then  with  regard  to  question  No.  4,  I would 
say° that  so  far,  the  constructing  of  tramways  ana  light 
railways  has  by  no  means  fulfilled  the  intentions 
of  Parliament,  or  realized  the  hopes  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  had.  There  is  so  little  enterprise  in  Ireland 
and  the  state  of  .the  country  has  been  such  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Grand  Jurors  have 
hesitated  to  give  the  needful  guarantees,  though  I 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  for  their  own  interest 
to  have  ventured  more.  I consider  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  State  to  contribute  avery  consider. 
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able  portion  towards  tbe  formation  of  these  railways 
in  distant,  backward,  and  poor  parts  of  the  country, 
in  some  instances  even  going  so  far  as  to  build  them 
entirely.  Ireland  needs  a helping  hand.  She  has 
suffered  severely  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  forty 
years.  Assuming  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
a gainer  by  free-trade,  it  is  impossible  to:  deny  that 
Ireland  has  suffered  by  it. 

9555.  The  Chairman. — I am  afraid  we  are  getting 
rather  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  ? — I hope  it 
will  not  be  beyond  your  scope  to  recommend  a help- 
ing hand  being  given  to  Ireland.  I say  that  Ireland 
has  been  a sufferer,  and  except  the  linen  industry  and 
the  brewing,  and  the  distilling,  she  has  scarcely  any 
produce  to  export,  and  as  the  price  of  what  she  has  has 
been  reduced  by  free  trade  I think  Ireland  has  suffered, 
and  I think  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  facility 
for  the  transport  of  her  produce  thus,  stimulating  her 
commerce. 

9556.  Just  reverting  for  one  moment  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  importation  of  fresh  meat,  I observe  by  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  the  total  importation  into  England  in  1886,  was 
40,000  tons  ? — I should  have  thought  it  was  more. 
I am  sure  I wish  it  was  less,  but  the  importation  .of 
salted  meat  and  pork  has  enormously  increased. 

9557.  No  doubt  there  is  a very  large  amount  of 
bacon — 300,000  tons  ? — Yes,  that  is  included  in  what 
I have  referred . to.  There  is  a great  deal  of  that 
comes  to  Ireland  strange  to  say.  We  send  out  a good 
many  pigs  I believe,  and  import  bacon. 

9558.  Mr  .Barry. — You  gave  us  an  instance  of  the 
fare  to  Antrim  being  considerably  less  than  for  cor- 
responding distances  to  other  towns  ?— Yes.  Belfast 
to  Antrim  twenty-eight  miles,  3s.  2 d. ; Belfast  to 
Monaghan,  fifty-two  miles,  :9s.  3d. 

9559.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the,  lowness 
of  the  fares  to  Antrim ? — There,  are  different  rail  wavs, 
and  I suppose  it  is  because  there  are  two.  ways  of  goiim 
to  Antrim.  You  can  go  direct  from  Belfast  to  Antrim 
by  the  Northern  Counties,  and -you  can  goby  the 
Great  Northern  from  Belfast  by  way  of  Lisburn. 

9560.  You  attribute  it  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
two  railways. to  Antrim,  and  there  being  competi- 
tion ? — I think  so. 

9561.  Are  there  many  cases  in  the  North  of  . Ire- 
land where  any  competition  exists?— No,  scarcely 

9562.  Therefore,  if  any  consolidation  of  railways 
was  carried  . out  you  would  not  be  losing  a very 
valuable  element  of  competition  ? — No. 

9563.  Would  you  say  that  competition  practically 
exists  at  the  present  moment  7— It  does  not.  I have 
favoured  several  railway  amalgamations,  but  I believe 
that  the  amalgamations  that-  have  taken  place  haye 
been  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  especially  to 
Londonderry  and  to  Belfast.  They  have, been  carrying 
goods  by  long  and  unnatural. routes  to  .the  injury  of 
the  community. 

9564.  The  Chairman.—. At  low  rates?— No,  1 do 
not  think  it  is  low  rates.  I think  the  mileage  rate  is 
fixed  on  the  longest  route.  I am  told  and  believe 
where  there  are  three  routes  the  mileage  is  fixed 
on  the  longest  route. 

9565.  Perhaps  you  will  take  it  from  me  that  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that— that  the  shortest  route 
fixes  it?  That  is  to  say  Liverpool  to  Manchester  is 
pased  on  the  thirty  miles,  and  if  you  send  it  by 
Wigan  or  any  longer  route,  they  just  get  the  same?— 
Then  there  is  something  in  it  that  I do  not  under- 
stand. The  steamer  gets  some  difference. 


9566;-  Mr.  Barry.— Have  you  been  able  to  com,, 
the  rates  from  Scotland  with  those  from  T,»l  , 


agricultural  produce  ? — Not  much, 
to  Scotland  are  very  high  through 
Messrs.  Burns,  who  have  beaten  down  aff  opwr'  °f 
and  they  just  charge  whatever  they  like.  l\vi]l  • 
you  an  instance  of  it.  We  had  some  iron  work81*0 


was  some  looms,  in  fact,  in  boxes — and  the  rate  t 
Manchester  to  Belfast  was  31s.  8 cl.  That  t • 10111 


comment  at  all.  We  might  argue  and  express  * 
opinion  very  freely  about  it;  but  although  they 
very  civil  men  to  speak  to  we  got  no  reies! 
We  get  yarn  from  Manchester,  and  pay  27s.  G d f 
that.  We  weave  it,  and  send  it  to  Manchester  son* 
to  be  printed,  and  pay  27s.  6 d.  a ton.  That  cob 
back  again  to  Belfast,  and  we  pay  27s.  6 d.  at 
Then  it  goes  back  to  Liverpool,  and  I do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  tonnage  rate  is  there,  but  it  goes 
back  again  for  i transit  through  Liverpool,  ai  ' 
included  in  the  through  rate. 

9567.  The  Chairman. — That  is  four  crossini'si- 
We  pay  four  rates  for  that,  and  really  it  is  grievo® 
On  the  whole  it  is  110s.  per  ton  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  very  coarse  goods.  Ireland  is  a very  struHii 
country,  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  increase  our 
manufactures,  but  we  are  hard  hit  by  the  railway 
companies  and  by  the  steamers  being  in  the  Con- 
ference. ... 


9568.  Mr.  Pirn.—  You  say  you  have  gradually 
taken  the  view  that  the  State  purchase  of  Irish  rail- 
ways is  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  I want  to 
know  what  it  is  you  consider  the  State  would  do  for 
you  if  they  managed  the  railways  that  railway  com- 
panies do  not  do  for  you  now  t— In  the  first  place, 
they  would  raise  the  money  under  three  percent,' 
and  the  money  would  be  worth  to  the  shareholder 
four  per  cent:  There  you  would  have  at  once  a 
saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  We  ought  to  get  rid 
of  this  rivalry— the  wish  of  one  company  to  favour 
one  route  more  than  another. 

9569.  You  want  to  get  unity  of  management t- 
Yes. 

9570.  I presume  from  what  you  say  you  want  to 
get  a large  reduction  of  passenger  fares,  and  of  charges 
for  goods  ? — Yes  ; to  reduce  the  cost  of  management 
I think  they  could  easily  do  the  whole  thing  for  33j 
per  cent,  less  than  they  are  doing  it  for  at  present, 
and  yet  pay  the ; State. 

9571.  You  Were  a member,  I think,  of  the  Select 
Committee  in  1885  that  inquired  into  Irish  in- 
dustries?— -Yes. 

9572;  And  Mr.  Findlay  gave  evidence  before  you 
then  ?— Yes. 

9573.  Pid  not  he  suggest  an  alternative  method  oi 
arriving  at  a somewhat  similar  end  by  a State 
guarantee,  leaving  the  railways  in  the  hands  of  the 
railway  companies — amalgamating  them  into  as  small 
a number  of  companies  as  you  would  wish  and  possibly 
one — but  with  a State  guarantee  of  a minimum 
dividend,  and.  then  State  control  as  regards  rates  and 
fares? — I talked  it  over  with  him  lately,  but  I was 
not  able  to  take  it  all  in. 

9574.  Would  that  alternative  method  suit  your 
idea  as  well  as  the  State  purchase  ? — That  is  exactly 
the  point  that  I said  I did.  not  like  to  give  any 
definite  opinion  upon  without  knowing  more  about  it, 
but  I said  that  I , thought  there  would  be  an  advantage 
in  the  system  over  the  present  system. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  eleven  o’clock.) 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  DAY — TUESDAY,  MAY  10th,  1887.  May  ,0' 1887> 

32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; J.  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  James  D.  Nott  called  in  and  examined. 

9575.  The  Chairman. — We  understand  that  you  959S.  And  the  goods  you  book  through  to  vai'ious  Mr.  James  D. 

are  the  manager  and  secretary  of  the  Ballymena  and  stations  ? — Yes.  Nott. 

Larne  Railway ? — Yes.  9599.  How  far  do  you  book  through?  Up  the 

9576.  You  have  gone  through  these  questions  which  Cushendall  line  we  go  as  far  as  Knockanally  and 

have  been  furnished  to  you  I believe  ? — Yes.  Retreat. 

9577.  We  will  first  take  a description  of  your  9600.  Do  you  book  to  Londonderry  ?— No,  not  as 

line.  Will  you  state  the  length  of  it  ? — The  length  is  a rule.  We  have  occasional  shipments,  but  nothing 

311  miles  from  Larne  Harbour  to  Ballymena,  and  very  great. 

the"  branch  from  Ballyclare  J unction  to  Doagh.  9601 . I suppose  your  chief  traffic  is  iron  ore  ? Iron 

9578.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  distance  from  ore  that  comes  off  the  Northern  Counties. 

Ballymena  to  Larne ? — 24|  miles.  9602.  Do  you' get"  any  goods- at  Larne?— Yes,  wo 

9579.  Then  have  you  a branch  to  Ballyclare  and  have  goods  in  cohneJrion-  with  English  ports. 

another  one  to  Doagh  ? — No,  it  is  the  same  branch  to  9603.  Do  you  book  . those  goods  through  ? — Not 
Doagh.  It  terminates  at  Doagh.  It  is  the  three  feet  to  the  Northern  Counties  -Stations  ; only  to  Bally- 
gauge.  _ mena. 

9580.  Do  you  join  the  5 ft.  3 gauge  at  Ballyclare  9604.  Then  you  praotically  have  no  through  rates 
and  at  Ballymena  ? — -No,  we  have  no  junction  at  Bally-  as  between  England  and  yoilr  ovVn  line,  and  the  Belfast 
dare.  There  is  a break  there.  We  have  to  cart  it  and  Northern  Counties? — No,  not  as  an  intermediate 
across  from  one  station  to  the  other — a distance  about  company  we  have  ntft.  * 

as  far  as  across  the  Palace  Yard  here.  At  Ballymena  9605.  Everything  has  to  be  rebooked  ? — Everything 
we  have  no  junction  with  the  broad  gauge  either,  but  has  to  be  rebooked. . 

we  have  with  the  Ballymena  and  Cushendall  line,  9606.  Do  you  find  that  inconvenient? — We  have 
which  is  on  the  three  feet  gauge,  and  that  goes  up  to  had  very  little  traffic.  There  is  no  population  much 
the  Iron  Mines.  It  runs  up  to  Red  Bay.  beyond  Ballymena,  in  the  direction  of  the  Cushendall 

95S1.  Mr.  Pim. — And  you  join  it  at  Ballymena  ? line.  It  is  very  thifily  populated. 

—Yes,  we  can  run  our  waggons  up  to  Cushendall.  9607.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  the  railway  promoted  for 

9582.  The  Chairman.— Is  that  a narrow  gauge  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  iron  ore  to  the  coast  ? 

line  ?— That  is  a three  feet  gauge.  — It  was. 

9583.  What  is  the  length  of  that  line  from  Bally-  9608.  But  your  line  does  not  go  to  the  iron  ore 

mena  to  Cushendall  ? — I have  not  got  the  length  of  district  ? — No,  our  line  stops  at  Ballymena  ; but  our 
that  line,  but  I think  it  is  about  seventeen  statute  trucks  can  go  through  to  the  iron  mines.  It  is  the- 
miles.  same  gauge. 

9584.  Do  you  work  in  concert  with  that  line  ? — 9609.  The  promotion  of  the  scheme  did  not  then 

Yes.  include,  the  portion  going  up  to  the  mines  ? — No. 

9585.  With  carriages  and  waggons? — Not  for  9610.  Was  the  Cushendall  Railway  in  existence 

passengers— simply  for  the  iron  ore  traffic.  before  your  line  was  made? — I am  not  quite  positive 

9586.  This  line  goes  to  some  iron  mines? — Yes,  whether  it  was  or  not.  - 

it  goes  up  to  Parkmore  and  Cargan.  That  is  the  iron  9611.  When  was.’ your  line  opened  for  traffic  ? — In 
ore  district.  1877. 

9587.  Mr.  Barry. — -Is  the  Cushendall  line  worked  9612.  The  Chairyiari, — What  is  the  capital  of  your 

by  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  ? — company  ? — Our  capital  now  is  £254,357 . That  is  the 
I es.  In  fact  it  is  purchased  by  them  now.  amount  called  up. 

95S8.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  any  difficulty  9613.  That  includes  of  course  tie  rolling  stock  ? — 
in  getting  full  loads  along  the  three  feet  gauge  from  Yes — everything. 

these  iron  mines? — No..  9614.  How  is  that  divided — have  you  any  deben- 

9589.  What  weights  do  you  carry? — About  six  tures? — Yes,  we  have  £87,225  of  debentures. 

tons  a waggon— the  waggon  load.  9615.  And  the  rest  is  open  stock  ? — There  is  prefer- 

9590.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  truck  ? — About  2 ence  in  it.  There  is  £63,380  preference  in  it. 

tons  8 cwt. ; but  the  highest  are  about  2 tons  9 cwt.  9616.  And  open  stock  ?— The  open  stock  is 
We  have  some  rather  lower.  £103,752. 

9591.  Where  do  you  ship  the  iron  ore  %— At  Larne  9617.  Did  you  raise  that  capital  from  the  public 

Harbour.  No ; the  Board  of  Works  have  £39,800.  The  rest 

9592.  Where  does  it  go  to  chiefly  ? — To  Carnforth  was  from  the  public. 

and  Garston,  and  some  goes  across  to  Glasgow,  but  9618.  Do  you  include  the  Board  of  Works  loan  in 
there  is  not  much  goes  there.  your  debentures  ? — Yes. 

9593.  It  is  the  red  hematite  %— Yes.  9619.  What  interest  do  you  pay  the  Board  of 

9594.  Have  you  any  quantity  of  it  there? — Yes,  a Works? — Four  per  cent. 

Terv  large  quantity,  only  the  trade  at  present  is  9620.  Have  you  any  sinking  fund  ?— No. 

bad.  We  have  only  shipped  1,600  tons  this  week—  9621.  Then  it  is  four  per  cent,  in  perpetuity  ?— It 

but  that  has  been  lying  at  Lame  for  a considerable  has  to  be  paid  in  twenty  years  by  instalments, 
tune.  It  has  been  brought  down  during  the  last  two  9622,  Then  have  you  created  a sinking  fund  to  meet 

or  three  years,  and  we  keep  a stock  there.  that  liability  ? — No. 

9595.  Have  you  any  arrangements  for  passengers  9623.  Out  of  what  fund  do  you  pay  the  Board  ol 
and  goods  in  connexion  with  the  broad  gauge  lines  of  Works?— It  has  to  come  out  of  revenue. 

the  Northern  Counties ?— No  : for  goods  we  have.  9624.  Have  you  paid  any  part  of  it?— We  have 

9o%.  But  not  for  passengers  ?— No.  paid  a portion,  but  we  are  in  arrear  at  present, 

ao9  You  book  them  to  Ballymena,  and  they  have  because  there  are  other  mortgages  that  have  fallen 
« change  and  rebook  1-Yes.  due.  „ 
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9025.  You  say  you  liave  £39,000  from  the  Board 

of  Works?— Yes.  . . ' nnn 

9626.  Then  for  twenty  years  that  is  nearly  £2>UUU 

a year  ? Yes  ; the  instalment  is  £1,125  each  half-year. 

9627.  That  includes  interest?— No.  • 

962S.  You  opened  your  line  in  1877  ? — Yes,  in 
August  1877,  as  far  as  the  Ballyclare  paper  mills. 

9629.  Then  you  have  been  open  nearly  ten  years  ? 
— Yes. 

9630.  How  many  instalments  have  you  paid  to 
the  Government  ? — I am  not  quite  certain.  There  were 
five  instalments  duo  on  the  1st  of  February  this  year. 

9631.  That  is  two  and  a half  years  due.  You  have 

BALLYMENA  AND 


practically  paid  sixteen  instalments? — The  instalments 
did  not  commence  from  the  opening  of  the  line. 
The  repayment  did  not  commence  till  1883,  because 
the  loan  was  not  granted  until  after  the  line  had  been 
opened  some  time.  We  are  five  half  y ears  in  areear  now 

9632.  What  are  your  annual  receipts?— In  1879 
they  were  £10,000. 

9633.  What  were  they  in  1886 ?— In  1886  they 
were  £14,000. 

9634;  Have  you  a statement  of  your  accounts  here? 
— Yes.  This  is  a statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  the  different  costs  of  working. 

[Handing  in  the  following  statement.] 

LARNE  RAILWAY. 


Miles  run  (mixed),  . 
Total  Expenditure,  • 


Cost  per  Train  Mile,  . • • 

Maintenance  of  Way,  . . 

Locomotive  Power 

Repairs  of  Carriages  and  Waggons, 

Traffic  Expenses 

General  Charges,  . . ■ • 

Compensation,  . . . • > 

Rates  and  Taxes 

Law  Charges, 


Average  per  Train  Mile,  . 
Passenger  Receipts  per  Train  Mile, 
Goods,  „ „ 


Passengers,  1st  Class, . 

„ 3rd  Class, 
Merchandise,  Tons, 
Minerals — Tons, . 


Total  Expenditure 

Cost  per  Train  Mile 

Maintenance  of  Way,  . • • • 

Locomotive  Power, 

Repairs  of  Carriages  and  Waggons, 

Traffic  Expenses,  . . . • • 

General  Charges,  ..... 
Compensation,  ...... 

Rates  and  Taxes, 

Law  Charges,  . . . • • • 

Receipts — Total,  . ■ . • • 

Average  per  Train  Mile,  . 
Passenger  Receipts  per  Train  Mile, 
Goods,  „ „ 

Passengers,  1st  Class, . . . 

„ 3rd  Class, 

Merchandise— Tons,  ... 
Minerals— Tons 


I December.!  June.  December.  June.  | December. 


41,733 

£ 

3,343 


45,851 

£ 


75,858 

13,002 

31,472 


69,847 

18,545 

40,186 


2,162 

53,251 

12,791 


2,699 

72,297 

19,156 

33,730 


07,808 

19,010 

29,587 


9635.  What  is  your  percentage  of  working  ?— It 
runs  about  58.  It  has  run  up  as  high  as  64. 

9636.  You  work  it  as  an  independent  line  1— 
Certainly. 

9637.  How  many  directors  have  you? — Five. 

9638.  You  are  the  principal  officer  ? — I ami  the 
principal  officer. 

9639.  Mr.  Barry. — Why  did  the  line  cost  so  much 
as £8,000  a mile,  including  the  rolling  stock?— The 
cost  of  the  construction  withoiit  the  rolling  Stock  was 
about  £6,600.  With  the  foiling  stock  it  was 
£7,680. 

9640.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  rolling  stock 
cost  ?: — Over  £33,000. 

9641;  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  have  first  and 
third  class  only  on  your  lino  ? — Yes. 

9642.'  What  are1  your  first  class  feres  ?— The  first 
class  fares  are  not  quite  2d.  a mile; 


9643.  And  the  third  class  ? — About  three  farthings. 

9644.  Do  you  charge  double  fares  for  the  return 
tickets  ? — No,  about  a fare  and  a half. 

9645.  In  both  first  and  third  class  ? — Yes. 

9646.  Mr.  Abemethy. — What  is  the  weight  of  your 
engines  ? — We  have  three  classes  of  engines.  There 
is  one  class  of  engine  which  is  18  tons  loaded  with 
water  and  coal;  then  another  is  21  \ tons,  and  tie 
third  is  about  25  tons. 

9647.  What  is  the  weight  of  your  rails  per  yard  i— 

About  46  lbs.  . , . 

9648.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  wfcat  the  veigia 

on  an  axle  is  ? — The  21-ton  engines  have  about  seven 
tons  on  the  leading  and  trailing  wheels  and  eight  tons 
on  the  drivers.-  

9649.  Eight  tons  is  the  maximum  ? — Yes. 

91550.  What  would  the  . weight  on  the  25-ton, engui 

be  ? — She  is  a bogie  engine.  There,  are  four  tons  o 
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, togi-  • 6f  tons  on  tlie  leader  and  trailer,  and  7$ 
cost  of  the.  rolling  stock! 

"SoS8Wtot  was  tie  cost  of  construction  h-Do  you 
ijSc  in  the  Pariia,”elti"7  expenses  and 

'n|B3”fvcrything  except  financing.  I do  not  know 
whether  tkere  was  any  on  yonr  line  Was  the  line 
made  by  contract  S-Tlie  line  was  made  by  contract ; 
Tf  r We  not  brought  the  mformation  with  me  as  to 
E contract.  The  contract  was  given  out  m separate 
21  because  , the  line  was  ongmally  only  made  first 
to  Ballyclare,  a distante-of  twelve  miles.  ■ 

0654  Mr.  Abermthy. — X do  not  know  whether  you 
could  give  us  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  mile  !— That 
■Tiven  h,  the  statement  I have  already  put  m.  It 
“ies  from  Si.  and  4cf.  to  4M.  at  present  per  tram 


—That  is  the  permanent  way  ? 


mile.  . 

9655.  The  Cliairman. 

oSe.  You  are  taking  your  goods  traffic  directly 
down  to  Larne  Harbour  ? — Yes.  • ' „ 

9657  Mr.  Barry.—' Could  you  give  us  the  cost  ot 
construction,  including  Parliamentary  expenses!— Yes, 
it  was  £223,100,  including  all  the  expenses. 

9658.  That  practically  was  the  whole  of  the  capital ! 
—Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  working  stock. 

9659  With  the  working  stock  it  makes  up  the 
whole  capital  1-Yes  j in  fact  the  capital  is  overdrawn 

9660.  Have  you  got  the  capital  divided  into  items  1 
—Yes.  (Handing  in  the  following  table) : — 


Parliamentary  Expenses, 
Engineering,  • 

Land  and  Compensation, 
Miscellaneous  Expenses, 
Construction  of  Line.  » 
Locomotive  Stock,  • 

Carriage  Stock,  • 

Waggons, 

Miscellaneous  Stock,  . 
Law  Charges,  . 


10,246 
6,646 
36,718 
. 3,744 
104,923 
10,165 
6,174 
17,543 
1,047 
10,251 
10,576 
38,947 


9661.  Do  you  run  alongside  the  steamers  at  Larne  1 

—Yes.  ’ ; 

9662.  Do  you  run  there  in  conjunction  with  the 
broad  gauge  line  or  have  you  separate  lines  1— We  have 
separate  lines.  Both  companies  work  over  the  same 
line.  There  are  three  rails. 

9663.  Is  it  a piece  of  mixed  gauge  1 — Yes. 

9664.  The  Chairman.— J ust  for  a short  distance, 
from  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  down  to  the  harbour  i 
—That  is  just  at  Larne  Harbour. 

9665.  For  about  what  distance— one-third  of  a mile  i 
-It  is  not  as  much  as  that.  The  two  lines  run  parallel 


• 9672.r  Mr.  Barry.— Do ,you  have  any  large  amount  May 
of  transhipping  from  narrow  gauge  to  broad  gauge  t 
at  Ballymena  ? — No  ; there  is  very  little  traffic  that 
requires  transhipping.  It  is  simply  groceries,  a little 
sugar,  and  something  like  that  occasionally. 

9673.  No  heavy  goods? — No. 

9674.  No  cattle  or  agricultural  produce? — No. 

9675.  Mr.  Abemelhy. — In  fact,  yours  is  a mineral 
line? — No  ; we  carry  goods  and  passengers  as  well. 

■ 9676.  What  sort  of  goods? — All  kinds  of  general 
goods ; agricultural  produce  and  groceries,  drapery  and 
those  things: 

9677.  Do  you  think,  you  have  got  an  advantage 
from  being  a narrow  gauge  line  ? — The  Paper  Mills 
Company— they  are ; very. : large  consumers: — find  it  is 
more  convenient' to  them.  . 

9678.  Where  are  those  paper  mills  ? — At  Ballyclare. 

They  find  they  can  move  the  waggons  about,  and  the 
rails  run  into  their  works  in  all  directions,  right  up  to 
their  furnaces  with  coals,  aud  to  their  different  rooms 
to  take  the  paper  out,  and  for  taking  'in  esparto  and 
straw,  and  china  clay,  and  various  things  that  they 
use  in  the  manaufacture  of  the  paper.  We  have  rails 
that  run  round  and  put  the  tilings  in  their  different 
places. 

9679*  Apart  from  that,  question,  do  you  think  the 
rest  of  the  liue  is  better  or  worse  for  being  narrow 
gauge  ? — I think  a narrow  gauge  is  quite  as  convenient 
as  a°hroad  gauge  for  the  country  we  go  through. 

9680.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  the  management  of  a broad  gauge  line  ?— 

9681.  What  company  were  you  with  before  joining 
this  company  ? — I was  with  the  Cambrian  Company, 
and  also  with  the  Potteries,  Shrewsbury  and  North 
Wales  Railway,  till,  it  was  closed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1880. 

9682.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  think  if  your  line  was 
a broad  gauge  line,  you  would  have  interchange  traffic 
from  Larne  and  otter  places  on  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  ? — I do  not  think  that  that  would 
affect  us  much,  because  we  have  to  compete  with 
Belfast.  The  Northern  Counties  would  catch  it  there. 

We  are  rather  handicapped  at  Larne,  because  we  have 
only  two  sailings  a week  to  Liverpool  against  a daily 
sailing  from  Belfast.  There  are  two  sailings  to 
Glasgow  and  three  to  Ayr. 

9683.  Have  you  a daily  service  to  Stranraer!— 

Yes ; but  the  rates  there  rather  spoil  us.  There  are 
no  through  bookings,  and  I cannot  get  any. 

9684.  The  Chairman. — Who  stood  in  tlie  way  ! 

I have  written  to  Mr.  Cotton,  and  he  says  that  they 
want  us  to  pay  a portion  towards  tlie  Stranraer 
steamer,  the  same  as  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  and  the  Port  Patrick  do.  ., 

9685  Then  it  is  the  Northern  Counties  Runway 
Company  which  stands  in  the  way  of  through  bookings 
■x, 1 , 1 tr,  Stranraer  ? — The  Larne  and 


with  the  steamers  to  Stranraer  ?— The  Lar 
Stranraer  Steam  Boat  Company  is  a separate  company, 
Mr  Cotton  is  the  manager  ot  it,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  quay,  and  then  the  different  gauges  come  ^ ° fc'V)V  the  p0rt  Patrick  and  Wigtonskire* 

the  Garrick,  Larne,  and  Belfast,  and  the  Northern 
Counties  Railways.  They  pay  a certain  proportion  at 


9666.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Do  you  take  traffic  from  the 
Northern  Counties  line  at  Ballymena  ? — Iron  ore. 

9667.  It  has  to  be  transhipped  at  Ballymena  into 
your  waggons?—  No,  our  waggons  go  through  to 
Cushendall  up  to  the  mines. 

9668.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  get  any  iron  ore 
traffic  from  the  Northern  Counties  other  than  from 
Cushendall  ? — No. 

9669.  Mr.  Abernethy.-  -Whore  are  the  mines?—  Up 
atDungonnell,  just  above  Knockanally.  That  is  on  the 
Ballymena  and  Cushendall  line.  That  now  belongs  to 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties. 

9670.  Mr. ' Barry.—  -With  reference  to  your  work- 
ing expenses,  have  you  got  them  divided  up  into 
the  different  items?— Yes;  by' the  train  mile.  For 
repairs  it  runs  about  a penny.  The  whole  of  the 
working  expenses  I have  by  train-  mileage. 

9671.  The  Chairman. — Do  yOur  published  accounts 
show  that? — No ; but  the  table  I have  put  in  shows  it. 


the  expenses  towards  the  steamer.  lien  they  cmrsuta 
that  they  can  either  give  through  rates  or  not.  I have 
been  trying  to  get  through  rates,  because  several  of 
our  customers  have  asked  me  to  get  them  with  Man- 
chester, for  cotton  and  linen  goods  coming  buck™  arda 

yon  applied  to  “V  E”S“ 

C 9687.  Do  not  yon  think  it  would  ho  toter  or  yon 

SSEJut  «£  met  hi. 

sPoke  °*  his  clil'ectors’  he 

meant  the  Steam  Boat  Directors  1— Yes. 
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9712.  Which  is  the  larger,  do  you  think  ? The 

traffic.  COa- 


9713.  Larger  than  the  iron  ore  traffic  ? Yes 

9714.  The  Chairman. — You  have  no  ft 


—No,  but  it  is  the  coal  traffic  for  the  Paper  Mils 


9689.  Are  they  the  same  directors  as  the  railway  

directors? — I do  not  know;  but  I believe  they  are  shipping  the  iron  ore? — Yes,°but°we  have 
partly  the  directors  of  the  North  Western,  the  Mid-  coal  traffic  that  has  to  go  up  that  gradient  aeav7 
land,  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western,  the  Caledonian,  9711.  Is  the  greater  proportion  of  your  traffi  • 
and  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties.  ore  going  to  the  sea  or  coal  coming  from  the  s T” 

9690.  Do  not  you  think  you  would  be  more  likely  We  have  both.  ea 

to  get  what  you  want  by  application  to  one  or  other  of  ‘ 

the  English  companies  ? — Yes  ; I believe  so.  That  is 
what  I intend  doing  now,  if  I cannot  get  it  through 
Mr.  Cotton.  I intend  making  application  to  the 

English  companies.  __  

9691.  You  want,  I suppose,  rates  south,  and  not  to  Company.  They  use  on  an  average  about25 uuut 
Glasgow?— No.  It  is  to  England — Manchester  par-  a year.  The  highest  amount  of  coal  traffic  we  have  Pi 

ticularly.  We  have  got  several  of  what  they  call  in  one  year  was  about  45,000  tons  going  up  the  count 

finishing  works,  that  is  to  say,  the  cotton  comes  from  from  Larne  Harbour,  and  the  iron  ore^oinw  down  1 7 
Manchester  as  what  they  call  “ grey,”  and  then  it  goes  been  18,000  tons  in  one  year.  ° ° las 

•through  a process  in  these  finishing  works  for  dressing  9715.  How  many  iron  mines  have  you  up  there? 
it  and  dyeing  it,  and  it  is  sent  back  again  to  Man-  There  are  four  that  we  work  in  connexion  with 
•Chester  finished.  get  the  ore  from,  and  then  we  have  one  on  our  own 

9692.  In  that  case  you  would  apply  to  the  London  line  at  a place  called  Ballybolley,  a few  mile* 

-and  North  Western  and  the  Midland  ?— Yes.  Lame.  mues  frem 

9693.  But  you  have  not  done  that?— I have  not  9716.  Are  they  worked  by  English  companies ?- 

done  that  yet  direct.  No,  they  are  Irish  companies.  One  is  worked  by  an 

9694.  You  say  you  have  had  experience  both  of  English  company— by  Mr.  Eisher  of  Barrow.  The  1 

broad  gauge  and  narrow  gauge.  Which,  in  your  others,  Dungonnell  and  Parkmoor,  are  worked  bv  the  ’ 

opinion,  is  the  cheapest  for  working  purposes  ?— The  Antrim  Iron  Company.  They  own  a -neat  portion  of  '■ 
narrow  gauge.  the  land  about  there.  ° 

9695.  In  what  way  is  it  cheaper?— It  is  cheaper  9717.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — I understand -.you  have  no 

in  the  expenses,  for  one  thing,  if  the  gradients  are  not  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  broad  gauge  lines  ?- 
too  heavy.  Very  trifling. 

9696.  _ Assuming  you  have  similar  gradients,  and  all  9718.  If  you  had  would  you  then  say  that  the 
other  things  are  equal,  do  you  think  that  the  working  narrow  gauge  was  the  cheapest  to  work  in  connexion 
•of  the  narrow  gauge  is  cheaper  than  the  broad  gauge  ? with  the  interchange  of  traffic  ?— I think  it  would  be. 

mi  • . 9719.  Mr.  Barry. — Can  you  account  for  the  locm 

9697.  That  is  because  of  the  lighter  weight  of  motive  expenses  being  cheaper  on  the  narrow  euro 

engine  and  carriages,  and  staff,  I suppose  ?— Yes.  The  lines  ?— The  consumption  of  coal,  for  one  thin"  is  not 

-ir  COnsl,der5bly  less>  so  lieavT-  0ur  consumption  of  coal  only  comes  to 

9698.  Keep  the  first  cost  in  the  background  for  17  lbs.  a mile,  and  I think  the  broad  gauge  runs  up  to 

the  moment.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  working  something  between  20  lbs.  and  30  lbs. 

expenses?— Yes,  the  working  expenses  are  less  com-  9720.  That  I suppose  ha*  some  relation  to  the 

pared  with  the  broad  gauge.  weight  of  the  train  ?— Certainly. 

9699.  Take  locomotive  power,  and  carriages,  and  9721.  Therefore  to  that  extent  the  train  miles,  unless 
waggons,  and  permanent  way  expenses.  What  is  the  you  have  the  weight  of  the  trains,  is  a little  illusory? 
difference  in  cost?— The  broad  gauge  lines,  such  as  —Yes,  but  we  generally  have  a full  load,  as  much  as 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  and  the  Belfast  and  an  engine  can  take  up  our  heavy  gradients. 


County  Down,  cost  on  an  average  6(7.,  7 cl.,  and  8(7. 
per  train  mile  for  locomotive  power.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  is  as  high  as  8(7.  The  Great 
Northern  8 d.,  the  Midland  Great  Western  7 cl.,  and 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  7 d.  The  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  6 d. 

9700.  The  lines  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  7 d.  and  8(7.  ? — Yes. 


9701.  What  are  your  locomotive  expenses  ?— They  that  information  out. 


9722.  Still  the  train  miles  would  not  represent  tlfe 
number  of  tons  conveyed  ? — No. 

9723.  Have  you  kept  up  your  locomotives  as  well 
as  other  companies  ? — Yes,  our  locomotives  are  in  very 
fair  condition. 

9724.  How  does  the  amount  of  repairs  compare 
with  the  amount  of  repairs  on  the  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties  Company  ? — I have  not  worked 


have  run  up  as  high  as  5\cl. 

9702.  As  compared  with  7(7.  and  8(7.  ? — Yes. 

9703.  Then  as  to  your  permanent  way  expenses, 
you  say  they  are  4(7.  ? — About  4^(7.  per  mile — that  is 
the  highest,  they  have  been. 

9794.  What  are  the  broad  gauge  permanent  way 

’ expenses  ?— The  broad  gauge  are  6c7.,  7c7.,  and  5(7.  ,tliab  UWB  10 

The  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  are  5(7.,  and  the  tranship  from  the  narrow  gauge  to  the  broad  gauge, » 
Belfast  and  County  Down  are  5(7.  Those  are  the  from  the  broad  gauge  to  the  narrow  gauge  ?— We  have 
broad  gauge  lines  m the  same  neighbourhood.  never  had  anything  to  pay  for  it. 

9705.  Then  the  maintenance  of  your  rolling  stock  ? 9728.  Who  does  pay  for  it  ?— What  has  been  done 

—I  hat  runs  about  14(7.  That  seems  to  be  something  has  been  done  by  the  Northern  Counties  without 
T+  ^s_2(7Lon  the  Belfast  and  Northern  charge  at  all. 


9725.  Is  it  included  in  both  reports  ?— Yes. 

9726.  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  what 
the  cost  of  transhipping  is  when  you  have  a break  of 
gauge — take,  in  the  first  place,  agricultural  produce! 
• — We  have  to  pay  now  at  Lame  Harbour  for  the 
transhipment  out  of  the  steamers  into  the  waggons. 

9727.  The  Chairman. — What  docs  it  cost  to 


about  the  same.  It 

Counties,  and  1(7.  on  the  Belfast  and  County  Down,  or 
very  nearly. 

9706.  The  rolling  stock  other  than  the  locomotives  is 
about  the  same  as  on  the  broad  gauge  ? — Yes,  as  regards 
repairs. 

9707.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  everything,  and  the  waggons  have  tw<T  inch  sides,  so 
S!,-Tm?!17^P,0Wer,  ,1S,  0n  the  Belfast  and  County  tI,at  ifc  would  be  about  six  feet  two  inside. 

9732.  Is  that  wide  enough  to  take,  the  cattle 


9729.  You  do  not  know  the  cost  of  that? — No;  I 
do  not  know  the  cost. 

9730.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  width  of  your 
rolling  stock — the  outside  width  ? — Six  feet  six. 

9731.  That  is  outside  ox  everything  ? — Outside  of 


Down  ?— It  is  6c7.  or  6j(7. 

970S.  What  gradients  have  you  got  on  your  line? 
— The  steepest  gradient  is  about  1 in  40. 

9 1 09.  Is  that  with  the  load  or  against  the  load  going 
down  to  the  sea  ? — It  is  against  the  load  going  from 
the  sea. 


standing  crossways? — Yes;  we  carry  them  in  that 
way — cross  ways. 

9733.  The  Chairman. — They  must  overhang  the 
both  sides  ? — No ; the  Irish  cattle  are  not  quite  so 
large  as  English  cattle. 
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9734.  Perhaps  you  carry  principally  stores  ?— 
Principally  stores— not  fat  cattle. 

1 9735.  Do  you  ship  many  cattle  at  Larne  ? — A good 
many— -it  all  depends  on  how  the  markets  are  in 

736^' Are  they  going  chiefly  into  England  1 — Into 
England  all  of  them. 

9737.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  England  ? — They 
-eueraliy  go  to  York,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham. 

’ 9738.  Stores  do  not  go  to  Manchester  ? — Some  go 
down  there,  and  I think  some  dealers  must  have  some 
•connexions  there  that  they  send  them  to  as  middle- 
men, and  then  they  sell  them  again. 

9739.  Mr.  Barry. — Your  line  is  very  much  an 
isolated  line,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

9740.  And  self-dependent  ?— Yes. 

9741.  There  is  very  little  interchange  of  traffic 
between  your  line  and  the  broad  gauge  system  ? — 
Very  little,  except  -with  the  iron  ore — in  fact,  we  are 

competition  both  at  Ballyclare  and  Ballymena  -with 


the  broad  gauge. 

9742.  Will  you  give  me  the  gross  receipts  per  train 
mile?_The  highest  we  had  in  1882  was  3s.  2d. 

! 9743.  What  was  it  last  year  ? — 2s.  6f d. 

9744.  What  was  the  lowest1? — The  lowest  was  2s.  2d. 


9745.  The  Chairman. — Your  total  working  ex- 
penses would  be  about  2s.  ?— Is.  6 d.  and  Is.  Id. 

9746.  Does  that  include  fixed  charges  and  every- 
thing?—Yes,  it  includes  everything. 

9747.  Mr.  Barry. — Not  interest  on  any  capital? — 
No. 

9748.  The  Chairman. — You  are  working  very 
low  ? — Yes,  it  was  about  Is.  6f d. 

9749.  You  have  repairing  shops,  I suppose,  have 
you  not?— Yes. 

9750.  Of  course  your  expenses  include  everything 
of  that  kind? — They  include  the  whole.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  the 
weight  of  the  train  loads  which  we  take  up  with 
those  engines.  We  can  take  with  a twenty-one  ton 
engine,  up  a gradient  of  one  in  forty,  between  eighty 
and  100  tons. 

9751.  Mr.  Barry.— Is  that  gross  load  of  the  train? 
— Yes. 


9752.  Exclusive  of  the  engines? — Yes. 

9753..  The  Chairman. — Including  the  weight  of  the 
rolling  stock  ? — Yes. 

9754.  That  would  be  two-thirds  load  and  one-third 
dead  weight? — Yes. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


General  R.  II.  Sankey,  R.E.,  c.b., 

9755.  The  Chairman. — May  we  take  this  printed 
paper  which  you  have  sent  to  us  as  being  your 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

(The  following  statement  was  handed  in  : — ) 

Memorandum  as  to  the  Action  of  the  State  in 
reference  to  Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours  in 
Ireland. 

Though  practical  interest  in  the  development  of 
Irish  Fisheries  by  means  of  bounties  for  building 
suitable  fishing  vessels,  for  curing  fish,  &c.,  has  in  a 
somewhat  spasmodic  way  extended  over  the  last  two 
centuries,  no  very  direct  -aid  appears  to  have  been 
given  towards  constructing  Fishery  piers  and  harbours 
through  State  grants  till  1824. 

Under  the  Act*  of  that  year,  5 Geo.  IV.,  cap.  64, 
grants  to  the  extent  of  £5,000  per  annum  were 
issued  under  orders  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the 
building  or  repairing  of  piers  or  quays,  where  one- 
fourth  of  the  expense  should  be  defrayed  by  private 
persons,  excepting  such  part  as  might  be  provided  for 
the  repairs  of  the  boats  of  poor  fishermen  to  the  limit 
of  £500  per  annum. 

The  Commissioners  appointed,  under  the  Act  were 
the  Irish  Fishery  Board,  originally  constituted  in  1819 
(under  the  Act  59  Geo.  III.,  cap.  109),  whose  duties 
were  transferred  in  1830  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Navigation,  the  following  sums  being  assigned  to  them 
for  the  completion  of  all  fishery  piers  and  harbours 
which  had  been  commenced  by  their  predecessors 
priorto  the  5th  April,  1830,  viz.  £4,500  for  1830  ; 
£3,500  for  1831 ; £2,500  for  1832  ; £1,500  for  1833 ; 
and  £1,000  for  1834. 

. The  Board  of  Inland  Navigation,  had  hardly  been 
m charge  of  the  works  a year,  when  by  the  1 and  2 

m.  IV.,  c.  33,  the  present  Board  of  Public  Works 
or  Ireland  was  constituted,  and  under  section'  106  all 
< uties  in  respect  of  fisheries,  wc.,  were  transferred  to 
lem  section  85,  however,  limiting  the  grant  in  any 
one  case  to  £1,000. 

B>  1835,  the  works  for  which  the  above  specific 
assignments  were  made  appear  to  have  been  finished, 
and  some  necessary  repairs  effected. 


called  in  and  further  examined. 

Under  the  best  statement  of  the  expenditure  which 
can  now  be  prepared,  it  would  appear  from  List  No.  1 
hereto  appended,  that  at  the  close  of  this — the  first 
period,  in  pier  and  harbour  construction — about 
£47,228  had  been  laid  out  on  sixty-four  of  these 
works,  of  which  £32,893  were  free  State  grants, 
and  the  balance,  £14,335,  contributions  by  private 
individuals  or  local  committees. 

In  the  Report  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Irish  Fisheries,  dated  31st  October, 
1836,  it  is  Stated  as.  the  result  of  all  previous  State 
action,  that  no  permanent  establishments  or  stations 
for  curing  fish  had  been  formed  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  through  the  stimulus  of  bounties,  which 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £163,376,  between 
1819  and  1830 ; that  little  or  no  capital  had  been 
created  by  their  assistance ; that  many  of  the  boats 
employed  under  their  stimulation  were,  on  cessation 
of  the  bounties,  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  trade 
and  suffered  to  rot  on  the  beach ; and  lastly,  that  in 
making  the  last  grants  for  fishery  piers  and  harbours, 
the  Act  did  not  provide  either  for  maintaining  the 
works  on  which  the  money  was  expended  or  for  pre- 
serving the  undisputed  use  of  them  to  the  public, 
adding  that  many  of  these  works  were  then  in  a very 
dilapidated  state. 

In  1835  an  Act  was  passed  (5  & 6 Wm.  IV.,  c.  84) 
enabling  grand  juries  to  borrow  money  by  presentment 
for  the  construction,  enlargement  and  repair  of  fishery 
piers  and  harbours ; and  again,  in  1836  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  were-  under  Act  6 & 7 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  108,  empowered  to  levy  on  the  piers 
such  tolls  as  the  Treasury  might  approve,  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  as  also 
make  bye-laws.  Yet  little  or  no  action  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  regard  to  the  further  construction  of 
fishery  piers  for  ten  years,  or  till  the  Act  of  1846,  9 
Vic.,  cap.  3,  was  passed.  This  latter  enactment 
enabling  the  Treasury  to  appoint  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  for  the  time  being  to  be  a Commissioner 
associated  with  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
, provided  for  (1)  the  construction,  improvement,  or 
repair  of  such  piers  and  harbours  as  would  prove 
necessary  or  useful  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
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- Mayr 10, 18S7.  . motion  of  sea  fisheries  in  Iceland  to  a limit  of  £50,000 
— , from  the  consolidated  fund  ; (2)  that  the  works  so 
'fant**  R"iv'  constructed  should,,  be  vested  in  and-niaintained  by 
c.'b.  ’ the  Commissioners . of  Public  Works ; (3)  that  no 

..gf'S-nt'  should  exceed  <£5,0,00,  or  be  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  in  any  case. 
Tlie  making,  of  loans  for  . the  residue  required  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  and.  the  whole  procedure 
as,jegar,ds  the  inception  of  projects,  cost  of  surveys, 
provisional  declarations,  repayment . . of  loan  . and 
interest*,.  provisions,  for  charging  a larger  share,  pf  re- 
payment on  counties,  districts,  or  lands,  in  case,  of  the 
work,  being  more. of  general  than  local  interest,  &c., 
was  .all  carefully  defined  in  . this  enactment,  which 
thvufjbpcanre  for  the  future  the  leading  Act  as  .regards 
, this  class, of  work.  List, No.  2 shows  that  seventy- 
two  piers  and  harbours  were  carried  ont  pnder  thus 
Act,  at  a-,  total  outlay  , of  £.1 37,919,  the  amount  of 
State  grants  being  £84,770,  and  contributions  from 
all  sources  £53, 14,9.. 

, The  further  legislation  in  regard  to  fishery  piers  and 
harbours  is  to  be  found  in  Act  16  and  17,  Vic.,  cap.  136, 
of- 1853,  which  in  addition  to  other,  matters  affecting 
grand  juries,  provided  : (1)  for  presentment  by  these 
bodies  of  any  sum  required,  for  constructing  fishery 
piers ; (2)  for  the  transfer  by  the  Board  of  Works  of 
ninety-two  existing  works  of  that  class,  and  others 
which  might  in  future  be  constnicted,  to  the  counties ; 

(3)  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  have  power,  with 
approval  of  theTreasuiy,tofix  tolls  and  make  bye-laws ; 

(4)  that  in  case  of  the  works  being  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepair,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  move  the  Trea- 
sury to  order  the  Board  of  Works  to  execute  the 
needful  repairs  and  submit  at  the  assizes  next  after 
completion,  a compulsory  presentment  for  the  cost 
incurred. 

By  Act  29  & 30  Vic.,  cap.  45,  of  I860,  further 
extension  was  given  to  the  powers  under  the  pre- 
vious Act,  by  providing  that  the  maximum  grant 
for  each  work  might  be  raised  from  £5,000  to 
£7,500. 

List  No.  3 enumerates  twenty-two  piers  carried  out 
under  Act  1 6 & 17  Vic.,  cap.  1 36,  and  that  above  quoted, 
for  the  total  outlay  of  £60,434  ; of  which  £42,761 
was  provided  from  State  funds,  and  £17,673  con- 
tributions from  other  sources. 

As  regards  the  procedure  of  the  Board  of  Works 
in  dealing  with  applications  for  the  construction  of 
piers  and  harbours  under  the  above  Acts,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  previous  to  the  year  1872 — up  to  which 
time  the  Fishery  Inspectors  were  directly  for  this 
service  connected  with  the  Board— the  latter  had  to 
satisfy  themselves  by  inquiry  whether  the  work  ap- 
plied for  would  be  bond  fide  for  the  encouragement  of 
fisheries  ; but  since  then  this  duty  has  devolved  on  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  who  hold  inquiries  on  the  spot 
under  instructions  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Board  of  Works  on  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Inspectors  have  surveys  and  plans  made  and  estimates 
prepared  by  their  Chief  Engineer.  Should  the  pier  be 
intended  solely  for  fishery  purposes,  three-fourths  of 
the  outlay  is  recommended  as  free  grant ; a lower  pro- 
portion, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  lead- 
ing Act  as  above  adverted  to,  being  assigned  where  the 
work  would  be  more  useful  for  general  commercial 
rather  than  for  strictly  fishery  purposes,  when  the 
grant  may  be  two-tliirds  at  most ; but  in  both  of  these 
cases  the  remainder  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  contri- 
bution of  pei-sons  locally  interested,  or  by  loan  repay- 
able in  nof  over  twelve  years,  at  5 per  cent,  interest, 
and  charged  on  the  county  districts,  or  one  or  more 
baronies  as  the  case  may  be.  Where  the  charge  is 

on  the  county  an  approving  resolution  of  the  Grand 

Jury  is  necessary,  or  when  a district  or  barony,  the 
assent  of  the  ratepayers  is  obtained  by  convening  a 
previously  adveriised.public  meeting  held  under  the 
presidency  of  a person  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  (generally  the  Board’s  Secretary),  at  some  con- 
venient place  in  the  locality.  The  operation  of  these 
several  Acts  was,  however,  temporarily  suspended  from 


. the  necessity  for  undertaking  exceptionally  lar»eo 

on  the  following  harbours : — . ° U a? 


„ 

Harbour. 

Free 

Grant. 

Contribution. 

Total 

£ 

Ardglass  (Royal  Harbour),  . 

15,000 

5,000 

20,00) 

Kinsale  (Nearly  completed),  . 

7,500 

10,500 

18,000 

Arklow  (Ditto),  , 

15,000 

'20,000 

35,000 

37,500  | 

35,500 

L 73,000 

The  Treasury,  on  these  being  undertaken,  decidd 
that  the  ordinary  grants,  should  be  suspended  “ for 
. long  a period  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  theave  J! 
. .annual  expenditure  of.the.next  few  years  (for  this  * 
vice)  to  a level  with  the  average  expenditure  of  the" 
. past  five  years,”  shown  to  be  about  £5,000  per  annum 

In,  however,  1880,  under  the  Relief  of  Distress  Art 
.43  & 44  Vic.,  cap.  14,  £45,000  for,  fishery  piers  ami 
harbours  were  assigned  as  free  grant,  provided  that 
under  the  conditions  of  the  leading  Act  one-quarter  of 
the  tptal  amount,  £60,000,  required  for  the  work 
should  be  raised  by  contributions.  A proportion  of 
the  Canadian  grant  was  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Fishery  Piers  Committee  appointed  for  the 
administration  of  the  fund. 

List  No.  4 shows  the  actual  expenditure  under  the 
above-mentioned  arrangements  amounted  to  £63  Oil 
for  which  the  thirty  piers  and  harbours  therein  alluded 
to  were  constructed, £47, 251  being  free  State giuit  ml 
£15,760  contribution  from  various  sources. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  Act  under  which  State  aid 
has  been  given  to  fishery  piers  and  harbours,  viz., 
46  & 47  Vic.,  cap.  26,  by  which  £250,000  of  the  Irish 
Church  Funds  were  placed  at  disposal  for  expenditure 
in  five  years,  from  2nd  August,  1883. 

While  retaining  the  general  procedure  laid  down  in 
the  previous  enactments,  this  Act  instead  of  limitin'* 
the  grant  for  any  work  to  £7,500,  withdrew  all  re- 
striction as  to  total  cost,  the  chief  object,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  shown,  being  to  ensure  the  construction  of 
Harbours  of  Refuge  for  fishing  vessels,  which  would 
entail  individually  much  greater  outlay  than  any  of  the 
small  works  hitherto  constructed. 

.For  aiding  the  Board  of  Works  in  . carrying  the  Act 
into  effect,  the  Fishery  Piers  and  Harbour  Commis- 
sion—consisting  of  the  three  Inspectors  of  Fisheries, 
and  a Chairman,  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
without  salary — was  appointed,  their. duties  being  (1) 
to  hold  inquiries  at  various  points  along  the  coast  of 
Ireland ; (2.)  to  furnish  the  Board  of  Works,  through 
the  Irish  Government,  with  data  as  to  expenditure, 
site,  number,  and  class  of  vessels,  &c.,  for  preparing 
the  design  for  such  works  as  appeared  to  he  called  for, 
and  lastly  to  consider  modifications  of  the  plans  and 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Board,  and  recommend 
such  as  they  approved  of. . 

On  approval  by  the  Irish  Government,  the  project 
was  in  all  cases  submitted  for  Treasury  sanction.  In 
cases  where  the  grant  was  made  dependent  on  a certain 
amount  being  forthcoming  as  local  contribution  the 
same  procedure  as  that  laid  down  in  the  leading  Act 
was  observed. 

List  No.  5 shows  that  under  this  last  Act  fifty-eight 
works  have  been  undertaken,  a large  proportion  of 
these  now  being  practically  finished,  leaving  little 
doubt  that  all  the  work  contemplated  will  be  out  of 
hand  before  the  end  of  the  five  years  assigned  by  the 
Act,  for  their  execution. 

It  is  not  at  present  known  whether  there  will  b« 
any  saving  from  the  amount  of  the  fund,  £250,000; 
but  should  there  be  such,  it  will  enable  the  Hoard 
to  make  improvements  ,in  some  cases;  in  wjj 
in  many  instances  very  sensible  and  beneficial  addi- 
tions and  improvements  have  been  already  made,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  fishermen  and  those  most  in- 
terested in  the  works. 
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Any  statement  of  expenditure  undertaken  in  the  tion  with  the  enquiries,  projection,  and  execution  of  May 
I A ^ fisheries  would  be  incomplete  without  all  these  works  and  investigations  on  hundreds  of 
"m'  into  account  the  sums  spent  over  and  above  cases,  alike  for  those  matured  as  those  which  never  Sankc 

i ° above  adverted  to  from  free  grants  on — (1)  the  reached  execution.  c.„, 

hours  at  Kinsale  and  Arklow,  which,  though  being  _ Until  similarly  detailed  information  is  forthcoming 
r'U  end  commercial  ports,  are  among  the  most  important  in  regard  to  the  same  class  of  expenditure  in  other 
Mitres  of  the  fishing  industry  in  the  country ; (2)  the  countries  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any  direct  comparison, 

) val  harbours  of  Donagliadee,  Ardglass,  Howth,  at  the  same  time  looking  to  the  return  recorded  in  the 
fVslown,  and  Dunmore,  all  but  the  fourth  named  of  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Harbour  Accommo- 
hicii  though  originally  mail  packet  stations,  are  now  dation,  dated  13  July,  1882,  Appendix  No.  8,  p.  360, 
Maintained  almost  solely  for  their  value  in  reference,  — showing  the  outlay  in  Scotland  on  fishery  piers  and 
l!  iisliin" ; and  (3)  two  of  the  harbours  on  the  lower  harbours — it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  the  amounts 
Imunon^  viz. : — Eilrush  and  Foynes,  originally  con-  there  spent  have  been  very  much  smaller  than  in 
tnicted  chiefly  from  public  funds,*  but  which  are  of  , Ireland,  though  there  can  be  no  comparison  whatever 
-reat  importance  as  fishing  ports.  At  Foynes,  as  to  the  relatively  greater  value  of  the  industry  in 
!hou®h  having  no  indigenous  fishermen,  the  average  Scotland,  where  by  the  last  report  the  sales  for  1885 
mantity  of  fish  landed  last  three-  yearS  for  transport' ..  amounted  to  no  less  than  .£2,859,823,  of  which 
l- the  railway  has  been  760  tons  per  annum.  £89,193  .were  due  to  shell  fish,  and  £223,851  to 

' List  No.  6 shows  in  addition  to  the  total  cost  of  the  salmon. 

vorks  the  sums  whichin  each  case  may  be  taken  as  fairly  The  return  giving  the  outlay  on  piers  and  harbours 
lebitable  to  the  encouragement  of  fisheries.  In  tho  in  Scotland,  is  dated  18th  June,  1883,  and  shows  that 
■ase  of  the  Royal  Harbours,  they  are  assumed  to  be  up  to  that  time  only  twenty-eight  fishery  piers  and 
nidi  as  would  be  required  for  accommodating  the  harbours  had  been  assisted,  and  contributions  from 
■xistinw  fishing  boats  at  each  of  these  ports,  leaving  various  sources  made  as  follows : — 

,ut  of  consideration  the  requirements  of  postal  service, 

-eneral  commerce,  &c.i 

’ The  total  outlay  on  these  nine  harbours,  qud 
Bslieries,  would  then  be  about  £154,500  State  Grant, 
md  £66,741  contribution,  giving  a total  of  £221,241. 

Summarising  the  foregoing  lists,  the  following  are 
the  results: — 


By  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland,  . . 149,955  5 11 

„ Parliamentary  Grants,  . . . 22,18110  2 

' ' „ Local  Contributions,  . . . 71,528  2 3| 

Grand  Total,  . . . £243,004  19  li- 

lt is  understood  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
number  has  increased  to  about  thirty-seven  State  aided 
or  otherwise  assisted  piers  and  harbours,  the  great 
majority  of  which  are  on  the  east  coast,  and  by  the 
report  of  the  Fishery  Board  of  the'  last  year,  applica- 
tion for  some  thirty-one  more  were  pending.  Viewed, 
however,  in  any  light,  the  larger,  amount  devoted 
in  Ireland  to  fishery  piers  is  worthy  of  note. 

As  no  very  reliable  statements  have  yet  been  made 
public  relative  to  the  number  and  distribution  of  boats 
and  men,  either  exclusively  or  to  some  sensible  extent 
devoted  to  fishing  as  an  industry  in  Ireland,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  facts  from  the 
most  reliable  sources. 

Table  A,  hereto  appended,  gives  the  facts  furnished 
by  the  several  Divisional  Officers  of  Coastguard  -with 
the  obliging  assistance  of  the  District  Captains,  and 
shows  that  there  are  only  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  : — 
599  Eirst-class  Fishing  Boats  over  30  feet  keel. 

3,008  Second-class  Fishing  Bo  its  between  18  and  30  feet  keel. 
4,465  Men  and  boys  exclusively  devoted  to  fishing. 

14,484  Men  and  boys  partially  so  employed. 

These  figures  are  of  much  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  records  of  the  numbers  of  men  and 
boys  which,  from  the  various  Reports  of  the  Board 
and  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  are  recorded  below,  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1846  : — 

Number  of  Vessels  and  Boats,  Men  and  Boys,  em- 
• ployed  in  the  COast  Fisheries  from  1846  to  1885 
inclusive.  


Cost  or  Estimated  Cost. 


Local 

Contribu- 


Provided 

fromState 

Funds. 


Sixty-four  Works  either  com- 
pleted by  the  Irish  Fishery 
Board  or  the  Commissioners 
for  Inland  Navigation,  prior  to 
1830,  or  commenced  by  these 
bodies  and  finished  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  by 


Seventy-two  Works  executed  84,770  53,149  137,919 

under  the  Acts  9 Vic.,  c.  3,  and 
10  & 11  Vic.,  c.  75. 


3 Twenty-two  Works  executed 
under  the  Acts  9 Vic.,  c.  3 ; 10 
i 11  Vic.,  c.  75  ; 1C  <Ss  17  Vic., 
c.  136;  and  29  & 30  Vic.,  0.  45. 


Thirty  Works  executed  under  47,: 
the  Act  43  Vic.,  c.  4. 


5 Fifty-eight  Works  - executed 
under  the  Act  4G.<fc  47  Vic.,  c.  20. 


Royal  Harbours: — Kingstown, 
Howth,  Dunmore,  Donagha- 
dec,  Ardglass;  also  the  Har- 
bours  of  Kilrusli  and  Foynes, 
and  Kinsale  and  Arklow. 


Vessels 

and 

Boats. 


Vessels 


Total  State  Grants  and 
Contributions,  . 
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The  authority  on  which  the  returns  for  the  above 
numbers  were  made  has  nowhere  been  clearly  stated, 
and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  especially  in  reference 
to  the  earlier  years,  they  are  very  accurate,  yet  making 
all  possible  allowance,  the  decadence  of  fishing  as  an 
Irish  industry  would  appear  to  be  more  marked 
and  serious  than  is  generally  understood  to  be  the 
case. 


An  examination  of  Table  A brings  out  very  clearly 
that,  excepting  as  regards  the  Claddagh  men  at 
Galway  (a  decreasing  community),  the  west  and 
north  coast  extending  from  Dingle  round  by  Donegal 
to  Donaghadee,  has  really  very  few  men  and  craft 
exclusively  devoted  to  fishing,  and  that  the  industry 
as  such  is  confined  in  a very  great  measure  to  the 
east  and  south  coasts. 

That  the  famine  of  1846-47  made  terrible  inroads 
on  the  fishing  population  of  the  west  coast  is  well 
known,  and  is  probably  attributable  to  these  people 
being  rather  small  cultivators,  dependent  on  their 
potato  patches,  than  fishermen  in  any  true  sense. 

The  disappearance  of  the  herring  during  very  late 
years  along  the  east  coast  has,  no  doubt,  had  a serious 
effect  on  the  fishing  industry,  as  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  return  of  gross  receipts  from  the  fish 
sales  at  Howth  Harbour  for  the  last  twenty  years : — 


Gross  Receipts 
Fish  Sales. 


Gross  Receipts 
from 

Fish  Sales. 


22,545 

9,509 

22,003 


The  gross  receipts  are  necessarily  not  an  exact 
guide  to  the  quantity  of  fish  captured,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  this  return,  based  on  the  records  of 
sales,  shows  clearly  that  a.  very  great  and  serious 
depression,  extending  to  Ardglass  and  all  other 
eastern  coast  ports,  has  occurred. 

A somewhat  similar  disappearance  of  the  herring 
took  place  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  but  in 
their  last  Report  the  Fishery  Board  observe  that — 


“A  very,  striking  feature  of  the  summer  herring  fishing 
of  1885  was  that  many  inshore  grounds  where  herrings 
were  found  in  great  abundance  in  previous  years,  but 
which  they  had  recently  deserted,  were  restored  to  their 
previous  fertility.” 


And  again — 

“ The  inshore  grounds  from  Anstruther  to  Wick  teemed 
with  excellent  herrings  to  a much  greater  extent  than  they 
had  ever  been  known  before.” 

As  it  may  be  hoped  that  a similar  return  of  the 
herring  to  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  may  occur  at  no 
distant  date,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  the 
matter  of  harbours  the  country  lias  made  great 
advances,  and  only  requires  the  adoption  of  a few 
judicious  measures  in  order  to  place  it  in  a very 
advanced  and  favourable  position  so  far  as  concerns 
harbour  accommodation. 

Before  alluding  to  the  measures  at  present  most 
called  for,  it  may  be  as  well  to  advert  briefly 
to  the  value  of  Irish  Fisheries  as  compared  with 
those  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  shown  by  the 
latest  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  14th 
February,  1887. 

While  observing  that  the  statistics  of  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland  “ are  still  very  imperfect,”  the  Board  put 
forward  the  following  results  as  ihe  best  possible 


approximation  with  those  more  systematically  collected 
for  England  and  Scotland  as  follows  for  1886 


Fish  landed  in  England  and  Wales, 
Do.  Scotland, 

Do.  Reload, 

Total,  . 


i 


3J)57,000 

1,800,000 

643,000 


6,400,000 


390.000 

236.000 
24,000 

580.000 


A return  is  also  given  showing  the  quantity  of  fls], 
carried  in  Ireland  by  railway  during  the  pas1 
few  years ; but  the  following  statistics  which 
have  lately  been  furnished  'to  the  Board  of  Works 
by  the  several  railway  companies  give,  it  is  thou«ht 
more  reliable  figures  for  the  last  three  years  : ° ’ 


ilETURN  OF  insil  TRAFFIC 


DURING  THE  YEARS  1884-5  AND  1886. 


Railway. 


Belfast  and  Northern  Counties, 

Cork  and  Bandon,  . 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford, 
Great  Northern, 

Great  Southern  and  Western, 
Midland  Great  Western, 

Waterford  and  Limerick, 

Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Lismoro, 

Totals, 


1884. 


! J 


Turning  now  to  the  question  of  what  .works.  ar&'. 
still  needed  to  afford  the  requisite  accommodation 
and  shelter  for  fishing  craft,  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  was  one  of  the  subjects  which  mainly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Select  Committee  oh  Harbour- 
Accommodation,  whose  two  Reports  are  respectively 
dated  13tli  July,  1883,  and  22nd  July,  1884. 

On  page  v.  of  the  first "''Report' The  Cdnimitice' 
in  speaking  of  the  ‘Bill  then  before  them,  the  proyi- 
sio’ns  of  which  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Act  of  1883,  46  and  47  Vic.,  cap;  26, 
observed,  among  other  matters— 

“That,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Ireland,  fishing 
grounds  teeming  with  fish  I abound  which  are  almost  un- 
worked, and  cannot  be  worked,  except  by  large  jioiits 
requiring  harbours  with  a considerable- depth  of  water  at  all 
stages  of  the.  tide  to  . give  them  shelter.” 

And  again — 

. “That  the  coasts  of  Ireland  present  exceptional  facilities 
for  the  construction  of  deep  water  harbours  at  a small  cost.” 

' Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions  from  the  large 
body  of  evidence  before  .them,  the  Committee  then 
proceed  to  state  that — 

“ They  are  of  opinion  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
money  to.  be  expended  should  be  devoted  not  to  the 
multiplication  of  fishery  piers  which  are  already  numerous, 
but  to  the  construction  of  real  harbours  with,  where  possible, 
a considerable  depth  of  water  at  low  spring  tides." 


In  their  second  report  the  Committee  enforced  the 
same  view,  saying  that — - 

“ Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  (i.e.  the 
old  enactments),  and  more  particularly  to  the  allotment  of 
£250,000  made  last  Session  (i.e.,  under  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Act  of  1883),  the  proper  disposition  of  which  is  now  under, 
the  consideration  of  a special  Commission  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  subject,  your  Committee  abstain  from  making 
any  specific  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
harbours  of  Ireland ; they  desire  however  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  great  importance  of  harbours  accessible  w 
fishing  vessels,  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  may  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  by  the  Commission.” 

In  tbe  examination  leading  up  to  these  conclusion5 
the  only  diversity  of  opinion,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
among  the  professional  experts,  related  to  the  precise 
depth  of  water  which  ought  to  be  secured  at  the  outer 
end  of  any  pier  or  breakwater  at  low  water  spring 
tide,  to  constitute  tlie  sheltered  area  a Harbour  o 
Refuge  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ° 
craft,  suitable  for  deep  sea  fishing.  Sir  John  Coo  e, 
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, • „ t0  question  1441,  gave  the  requisite  depth 
r k lie  would  recommend  as  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
'™1C  TffST  Mr.  J.  Stevenson  answering  question 
feet  a iJ-  ” • 

0531,  observed  that — 

" » Tn  order  to  allow  for  wbat  is  called  the  “ scende  ” of  the 
" d t0  avoid  the  risk  of  having  broken  water, 
V not  think  that  the  depth  where  the  water  is  unshel- 
tered, should  if  possible  be  taken  at  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet.” 


Mr  Manning,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of 
Works  when  asked  (Q.  4047)  whether  he  would  not 
advise  that  the  £250,000  proposed  to  be  given  under 
tie  new  Bill  should  be  devoted  towards  deepwater 
harbours,  rather  than  the  multiplication  of  small 
fishery  piers,  replied  that  he  would— 

“Take  .£200,000  for  harbours  having  a depth  at  low 
ter  from  six  to  nine  feet,  and  reserve  £50,000  for  ex- 
tending other  harbours  or  doing  something  really  important 
for  fisheries.” 


In  reply  to  Q.  4067  the  same  witness  replied — . 

“ I think  the  requisite  for  a fishery  harbour  would  be  that 
it  must  have  a depth  of  water  about  sixteen  feet  at  low 
water  at  the  entrance,  if  large  fishing  boats  are  to  enter 
durin"  a gale,  at  dead  low  water  of  spring  tide  ; it  depends 
very  much  on  the  situation  of  the  place.  We  will  say  a 
vessel  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  in  smooth  water  will  enter 
a harbour  with  what  sailors  call  the  ‘ scende  ’ of  the  ship, 
she  will  1 scende  ’ three  or  four  feet  more,  therefore  it 
requires  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  depth  to  be  pre- 
served for  a vessel  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water.” 


It  may  thus  be  assumed  that  the  Committee  when 
recommending  so  strongly  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  quarter  of  a million  granted  under  the  Act  from 
Irish  Church  Funds,  should  be  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Harbours  of  Refuge  for  the  largest  class  of 
fishing  vessels,  had  in  their  mind  that  a depth  of 
water  at  L.W.S.T.  certainly  not  less  than  twelve  feet 
should  be  provided. 

In  laying  down  tlie  position  of  all  the  harbours 
around  the  coast  of  Ireland  on  the  annexed  map,  a 
distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  harbours, 
either  completed  or  under  construction,  which  so  far 
as  depth  of  water  is  concerned,  would  fulfil  this  primary 
condition  of  Harbours  of  Kefuge. 

Setting  aside  the  Royal  harbours,  it  will  be  observed 
oil  inspection  of  the  map,  that  out  of  the  183  piers 
and  harbours,  constructed  mainly  through  State  grants, 
only  three,  viz.,  Teelin,  in  Donegal ; Clogher  Head,  in 
Louth;  and  Ballycottin,  in  Cork,  fulfil  this  condition  ; 
the  two  last  named  having  alone  been  constructed 
from  the  large  number  of  the  fifty -eight  works  built 
with  the  funds  provided  by  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  of 
1883. 

As  the  Board  of  Works  have  had  no  share  in  the 
selection  of  the  works  executed  under  the  latter  Act, 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  matter  to 
explain  why  it  is  still  necessary  that  a class  of  work — 
Harbours  of  Refugeforfisheries — for  which  tbe  Harbour 
Accommodation  Committee  considered  they  had  made 
ample  provision,  is  still  a desideratum  for  the  en- 
couragement of  deep  sea  fishing. 

With  a view  to  aid  the  Royal  Commission  in  con- 
sidering what  measures  may  be  desirable  in  this 
direction,  careful  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the 
character  of  the  several  naturally  sheltered  areas  round 
the  Irish  coast,  which  are,  and  have  all  along  been,  in 
various  degrees  available  as  Harbours  of  Refuge  for  sea- 
going fishing  craft  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  the 
results — as  obligingly  supplied  under  direction  of  the 
District  Captains,  by  the  Divisional  Officers  of  Coast 
Guard — will  be  found  recorded  on  the  accompanying 
rnaPj  with  further  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
bolding  ground  and  number  of  vessels  which  could 
find  shelter  in  each  case  in  Table  C. 

There  are,  it  will  be  observed,  no  less  than  forty- 
cigkt  such  natural  Harbours  of  Refuge  of  varying  value 
around  the  coast  suitable  for  deep  sea  fishing  craft. 


From  the  combined  facts  as  to  (1)  the  artificial  (2) 
the  natural  Harbours  of  Refuge  at  present  in  existence, 
and  (3)  the  distribution  of  the  fishing  population. 
Table  A — the  Commission  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in  a 
position  to  decide  what  still  remains  to  he  done  for  a 
class  of  works  so  well  defined  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  his 
evidence,  and  endorsed  by  the  Harbour  Accommodation 
Committee,  as  having  for  their  main  object — 

“ Not  to  rescue  a vessel  from  a dangerous  trap  into  which 
she  has  fallen,  but  to  afford  a place  to  which  a vessel  can 
run  before  she  is  in  clanger.” 

Information  as  to  the  fishing  grounds  round  the 
coast  of  Ireland  has  likewise  been  obtained  from  the 
Board’s  engineers,  who,  from  their  engagements  in 
connexion  with  the  piers  and  harbours  constructed 
during  late  years,  have  had  considerable  opportunities 
for  ascertaining  the  facts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fishing, 
the  position  of  the  banks,  &c.  An  abstract  of  this 
evidence  is  herewith  handed  in. 

Evidence  also  of  an  important  character  relating  to 
all  the  existing  piers  and  harbours  transferred  to  the 
several  counties,  under  the  1 6 and  17  Vic.  cap.  136, 
has  obligingly  been  furnished  by  nearly  all  the  County 
Surveyors,  whose  reports  are  herewith  tendered 
in  extenso.  In  addition  to  observations  regarding  their 
present  state  of  maintenance,  for  which  the  counties 
alone  are  responsible,  and  requirements  of  the  existing 
works,  much  interesting  information  though  difficult  to 
condense  will  be  found  as  to  the  communications  (a  most 
important  matter),  the  character  of  the  fishermen,  and 
boats  engaged,  &c. 

While  the  Board  are  of  course  in  no  way  called  on 
to  endorse  all  the  opinions  thus  independently  ad- 
vanced, it  may  be  as  well  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Perry,  County  Surveyor  for 
Galway,  whose  opinion  is  that 

“The  Connemara  piers  are  of  more  consequence  for  the  turf 
traffic,  seaweed  traffic,  and  as  shelter  and  landing-places  for 
hookers  bringing  flour  and  other  goods  from  Galway  to 
various  points  on  the  coast,  than  for  fishing  purposes  ” — 
That  the 

“ Coast  is  overdone  with  small  piers ; ” 

That  if  fish  are  to  be  captured 

“ It  must  be  from  vessels  entirely  different  from  the  hooker 
craft  we  now  have,  vessels  which  would  find  no  accom- 
modation at  any  of  the  piers  now  on  our  coast.” 


And  that 


“ One  or  more  large  (by  comparison)  fishery  harbours  should 
be  made.” 


As  the  Commissioners  will  be  enabled,  it  is  under- 
stood by  personal  examination  on  the  spot,  to  satisfy 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  opinions 
offered  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  we  may  now  consider  the 
matte'r  of  the  maintenance  of  all  fishery  piers  and 
harbours  which  has  attracted  marked  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  on  Harbour  Accommodation, 
who  have  adverted  to  the  subject  in  both  their  reports. 


They  observe  that ; — 

« Where  practicable  all  harbours  of  any  extent  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  local  harbour  authorities. 
Where  it  is  found  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  class 
of  piers  and  harbours,  they  should  be  placed  directly  under 
the  permanent  control  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  would 
be  kept  informed  of  their  condition  by  the  Fishery 
Inspectors.” 


.dding : — 

“We  further  suggest,  that  dues  maybe  charged  on  all 
'ssels  and  boats  using  harbours  and  piers  so  placed  under 
ie  Board  of  Works,  and  thit  such  dues  might  form  the 
nclpus  of  a fund  for  keeping  such  harbours  and  piers  m 


The  Commission  also  recommended  that  till  the 
arrangements  above  proposed  could  be  brought  into 
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operation,  certain  ad  interim  measures  -would  be 
advisable,  it  is,  however,  not  thought  necessary  that 
these  should  be  adopted,  as  it  -would  be  equally  feasible 
to  legislate  for  some  such  complete  change  of  system 
as  that  advised  by  Mr.  Manning,  upon  which  their 
recommendations  were  based,  as  would  effectually  meet 
the  difficulties  now  experienced. 

Though  highly  educated  able  engineers,  only  a few 
of  the  County  Surveyors  would  claim  to  have  had 
special  training  or  experience  in  regard  to  marine 
works  which  form  a distinct  branch  of  the  profession, 
and  they  have  at  command  no  staff  of  experienced 
foremen  accustomed  to  deal  with  works  of  this  class 
— above  all,  under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  no 
funds  can  be  placed  at  their  disposal  between  the 
assizes  to  meet  emergent  demands  saving  to  the  limit 
of  .£50,  as  “ sudden  damage  order  ” issuable  by  three 
magistrates,  under  30  & 31  Vic.,  cap.  112. 

That  this  alone  is  fatal  to  any  proper  maintenance  of 
marine  works,  must  be  self-evident  to  all  who  are  in 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  requirements  where  the 
proverbial  “ stitch  in  time,”  may  not  only  save  nine, 
but  nine  times  nine,  and  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  cases  of  piers  and  breakwaters  of 
the  old  types,  constructed  before  the  general  employ- 
ment of  cement  concrete. 

Two  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  failure  of  the 
existing  system.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Newcastle 
pier,  which  was  one  of  those  scheduled  for  transfer  to 
the  county  under  the  Act  of  1853,  16  <&  17  Vic.,  cap. 
136. 

Owing  to  neglect  after  transfer  to  the  county  it  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  disrepair,  that  in  April, 
1869,  the  Board  of  Works  urged  on  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  for  repairing  the  work  under  section 
II.  of  the  above  quoted  Act  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
,£761,  including  repairs  and  some  necessary  extra 
work. 

The  matter  having  been  referred  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Fishery  Inspectors,  they  reported  that  it  would  not 
be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  fisheries  that  the 
pier  should  be  repaired,  and  it  consequently  was 
allowed  to  become  derelict. 

A work  which  thus  cost  the  large  sum  of  £9,597, 
of  which  few  would  now  dispute  the  value,  has  been 
completely  ruined. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  the  Spiddal  Pier  in  Gal- 
way, originally  constructed  in  1871,  for  £9,980,  and 
transferred  to  the  county  for  maintenance.  The 
work,  which  was  one  of  those  constructed  before 
the  general  employment  of  cement  concrete,  sustained 
damage  in  1881,  but  owing  to  delays  inherent  in  the 
system,  it  was  found  by  the  time  the  Board  of  Works 
(failing  action  by  the  Grand  Jury)  was  put  in  motion, 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  repairs  amounted  to 
£900,  and  subsequently  an  outlay  of  £2,807  had  to 
be  incurred,  owing  to  the  works  while  still  in  hand 
having  been  again  attacked  by  a severe  storm,  and  sub- 
jected to  further  injuries.  It  may  be  accepted  that 
in  this  as  in  the  first  mentioned  case  a very  trifling 
outlay  would  have  sufficed  if  there  had  been  any 
authority  aimed  with  the  requisite  power  to  act  on 
emergency. 

The  proposal  which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
appears  most  feasible,  is  that  viewing  piers  and  har- 
bours as  a special  branch  of  engineering,  it  would  be 
best  to  place  the  whole  responsibility  for  maintenance 
as  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  Harbour 
Accommodation  on  the  Board  of  Works,  by  whom  they 
have  for  the  most  part  been  constructed,  giving  them 
such  small  extra  establishment  and  means — leviable  on 
the  rates — as  would  ensure  the  work  being  promptly 
and  economically  carried  out. 

The  establishment  needed  would  not  cost  more  than 
£1,000,  or  the  outlay  for  the  works  of.  maintenance 
probably  more  than  £3,000,  making  a total  of,  say, 
£4,000  per  annum,  which  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 


maritime  counties,  £9,342,074,  would  add  less  +i 
one-eighth  of  a penny  in  the  £ to  the  rating.  110 

Though  at  first  sight  the  staff  required  for  look; 
after  the  work  may  appear  heavy  with  Preference  t 
the  outlay  on  actual  maintenance,  it  will  be  hoi  • 
mind  that  the  engineers  engaged  will  be  constantly  -1* 
active  inspection  of  the  piers,  and  by  their  own"  ^ 
overseers  prompt  action  on  emergency,  save,  perk, 
ten  or  twenty  times  the  outlay  on  work  which 
otherwise  be  called  for.  1 11 

The  duty  of  reporting  any  damages  to  piers  or  other 
marine  works  might  devolve  on  Chief  Boatmen  of 
Coast  Guards,  Harbour  Constables,  or  other  reliable 
persons,  and  in  order  to  prevent  needless  demands 
reaching  the  Board  of  Works,  the  report  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  made  direct  to  the  County  Surveyor 
who  would  forward  it  with  his  counter-signature  if 
satisfied  of  its  validity. 

As  possible  objections  might  be  made  to  the  sn«. 
gested  system  that  counties  whose  works  need  but 
little  outlay,  might  under  it  be  called  on  to  meet 
heavy  charges  for  others  where  large  failures  occur  it 
might  be  as  well — while  adhering  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  joint  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the 
staff — to  rule  as  regards  repairs  that  no  outlay  on  an 
individual  work  exceeding  £100,  should  be  chained 
against  the  maintenance  fund,  but  that  the  excess  over 
that  limit,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  met  by  Grand 
Jury  presentment  at  the  next  assizes  of  the  countv  in 
which  the  work  is  situated. 

Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  engineers  and  overseers 
composing  the  staff,  would  soon  become  extremely 
experienced  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  work  and 
that  all  needful  repair  would  be  at  once  attended  to, 
there  can  be  no  question,  judging  from  past  experience 
that  the  ordinary  repairs  even  of  the  old  works  (the 
new  ones  constructed  of  concrete  blocks,  &c.,  should 
hardly  ever  call  for  repairs),  should  only  in  very  ex- 
ceptional cases  ever  exceed  £100— and  even  in  "that 
case  the  charge  on  the  rates  should  be  very  much  less 
than  what  they  have  hitherto  been  under  existing 
legislation. 

But  this  question  of  maintenance  should,  it  is 
thought,  be  directly  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
introduction  of  a general  scale  of  harbour  dues. 
License  fees  on  fishing  boats,  &c.,  paid  in  the  case  of 
Royal  Harbours  for  a few  of  the  piers  and  harbours, 
and  also  for  six  selected  harbours  in  England  (obligingly 
supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade),  are  given  in  Table  D. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  these  scales  show  great  want 
of  uniformity  in  connexion  with  levying  harbour  dues 
on  all  works  for  which  the  State  had  given  free  giants, 
and  for  which  some  income  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
management  might  fairly  be  expected. 

At  the  present  moment  no  tolls  of  any  kind  are 
levied  on  vessels  or  goods  at  Donaghadee,  and  only 
partly  so  as  regards  Dunmore  out  of  the  five  Royal  har- 
bours, and  only  on  twenty-two  out  of  the  182  fishery 
piers  and  harbours  round  the  coast. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
utility  of  many  of  the  works  hitherto  constructed  in 
respect  to  the  encouragement  they  give  to  the  promotion 
of  the  fishing  industry,  there  can  be  little  question  as  to 
the  great  convenience  which  the  majority  of  these 
small  pier-s  and  harbour's  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  in  regard  to  such 
ordinary  matters  as  supplying  them  with  coal,  timber, 
limestone,  manure,  turf,  stone,  sand,  and  general 
merchandise,  &e.,  from  the  larger  ports  within  perhaps 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  where  roads  are  few  and  land  car- 
riage is  expensive. 

At  present,  moreover,  there  is  no  responsible  person 
to  look  after  the  work  such  as  a Harbour  Constable 
or  anyone  to  collect  useful  statistics. 

To  discuss  all  the  considerations  entering  into  a 
complex  question  of  this  character,  would  be  here  ou 
of  place,  and  particularly  as  the  sirggestion  is  only  p“t 
forward  tentatively  to  meet  a special  object.  It  > 
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. , suffice  -to  indicate  generally'  the  scale  of 
therefore,  hich  ^ouid  not  appear  unreasonable, 

harbour  d fol]owin  suggested  Scale  of  Tolls  it 
,,'V  noticed  that  very  broad  lines  are  maintained 
wll!De  " ardto  the  classification  of  vessels  and  goods, 
Wh  m effectually  counteract  any  tendency  towards 
S°ndue  interference  with  trade  on  the  part  of  minor 


qr\LE  of  Tolls  applicable  to  all  Piees 
SWTh«bo™b  Xh  toe  been  constructed  wholly 

S diMy-hy  Statb  in  IttELAND. 

, ill  vessels  over  50  tons  register  for  each  month 
„ less  time  in  harbour  to  pay  Si  per  ton  of 
y ually  shipped  or  discharged  up  to  the  limit 
mistered  tonnage  and  no  more. 


seeds  actually  shipped 

°r  tlipir  registered  tonnuQ 

° 9 All  vessels  over  5 tons  and  up  to  50  tons  register, 
— ' . r e 0-7  nor  +<vn  fnv  the.  whole  or 


peid  no  license  fee_  under'  (2)  and 
’ usii 

will  te^no 0 charge),  to  pay  \d.  per  registered  ton  (or 
burden  when  the  tonnage 

or  for  any  less  time.  . . , , , 

5.  Quayage  dues  for  all  gram,  timber  and  general 
merchandise  shipped  or  discharged,  3 d.  per  ton. 

6.  Quayage  dues  for  coal,  2d.  per  ton. 

7’  Quayage  dues  for  turf,  manure,  sand,  limestone 
and  building  materials  generally,  except  timber,  Id. 

PC8.t0Quayage  dues  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle, 


fairly  meet  all  maintenance  charges,  afford  the  May  10,  isst. 
means  of  having  the  works  properly  under  manage-  Gcne^i 
ment,  and  provide  for  collecting  statistics  regard-  gnckeyi 
ing  fishing  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  c.u. 
country. 

That  the  yield  of  tolls  so  levied  may  be  consider- 
able, is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  report  made  at  last 
assizes  to  the  Donegal  Grand  Jury  by  the  County  Sur- 
veyor for  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  viz.,  that 
a surplus  fund  of  no  less  than  £168  had  accumulated 
from  the  dues,  though  practically  levied  only  on  two 
out  of  the  fifteen  piers  in  the  district.  No  outlay,  it 
was  also  stated,  had  been  asked  for  on  the  piers,  while 
all  are  understood  to  be  in  good  condition. 

9756.  The  first  question  I would  put  to  you  with 
regard  to  this  paper  is  this — in  one  of  your  tables  you 
give  the  number  of  fishing  vessels  and  boats  from  year 
to  year,  from  1846  to  1885,  and  there  is  a very  great 
variation  from  year  to  year.  I do  not  quite  under- 
stand why  that  should  he.  For  instance,  from  1846 
to  1863  it  was  very  regular,  but  it  fell  off  very  sud- 
denly in  1864  and  1865,  and  up  to,  in  fact,  1885,  the 
number  in  1863  being  11,375  boats  and  vessels,  and 
in  1885,  5,667.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  as 
to  why  that  falling  off  took  place! — The  return  is 
taken  from  the  Coast  Guard  Registry  aud  it  is  un- 
known whether  the  vessels  were  wholly  engaged  as 
fishing  boats,  or  only  partly  so.  I may  mention  this 
the  return  that  I think  has  been  generally  adopted 


i.  1)ay  a license  fee  of  9 d.  per  ton  for  the  whole  or 
" ion  of  any  calendar  year,  the  said  payment  to  free 
Siem  of  all  similar  payments  m other  harbours  of 
flip  above  class  in  Ireland.  . ' 

1 , A11  vessels  and  boats  of  and  under  5 tons  register, 
fo  my  a license  fee  of  2s.  per  annum,  the  said  pay- 
ment to  free  them  as  before  in  other  harbours, 
t All  vessels  coming  under  (1),  or  those  which  have 
j license  fee  under  (2)  and  (3)  above,  entering 
• ti,p  harbour  for  shelter  (excepting  in  cases 

at  b t 

not  restored)  per  week,  9757'.  Tte  numbers  apply  botk  with  regard  to  boats 
and  men  exclusively  to  Irish  boats  and  men ; — 11ns  is 
an  exclusively  Irish  return,  but  in  the  last  return 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  England,  it  is  observed 
that  the  returns  from  Ireland  have  been  very  defective 
hitherto,  and  the  classification  has  not  been  reliable, 
but  that  from  this  time  henceforward  the  classification 
will  be  much  more  correct. 

9758.  I observe  that  from  1846  to  1848,  although 
the  number  of  vessels  was  practically  the  same — 
19,883  iu  1846,  and  19,652  in  1848— the  number  of 
men  fell  off  from  113,000  to  81,000?— I could  not 
undertake  to  clear  up  the  apparent  discrepancies,  but 


9.  Quayage  dues  for  each  sheep,  pig,  &c.,  1& 

10.  Quayage  dues  for  fish  landed  and  sold,  2d.  in 

file  pound  of  sale  value.  . 

In  living  the  following  rough  estimate  of  the 
probable  annual  vield  of  the  suggested  schedule  of 
dues  as  applied  £o  say  100  piers  ancl  harbours,  in- 
cluding all  Royal  Harbours,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
licre  to  detail  the  grounds  upon  which  most  ot  the 
figures  have  been  based,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  calculation  will  fall  below  the  mark 
as  a general  estimate. 

Taking  the  sub-heads  given  above,  we  may 
assume : — 


one  may  suppose  that  in  that  particular  period,  the 


1.  For  tonnage  dues  on  vessels  over  50  tons,  £1,000 

2.  Annual  license  fee  on  1,500  vessels 

between  5 and  50  tons,  average,  say  ^ 

3.  Annual  license  fee  on  2,000  vessels  and 

boats  under  5 tons,  . • • 200 

4.  Dues  on  vessels  and  boats  not  coming 

under  1,2  or  3,  . . . -300 

5, 6,  7, 8 and  9.  Quayage,  . . • 2,600 

10.  Fish  sold,  2 d.  per  £l  worth  on  £200,000,  1,700 

(N. IS. —Over  three  times  this  amount  shown 

to  have  been  landed  last  year.)  _ 

Probable  total  annual  yield,  . . • 0,5o0 


From  this  may  be  deducted : — 

1.  Amount  collected  at  Royal  Harbours  and 

credited  to  Treasury  extra  receipts, 

2.  Maintenance  establishment  as  above  for 

fishery  piera  and  harbours,  . _ • 

3.  Works  of  maintenance  for  fishery  piers 

and  harbours,  . 

4.  100  Harbour  Constables,  at  £4  per  annum 

each,  , . . • 

Balance  to  credit, 


£1,500 

1,000 


So  far  as  can  be  judged,  therefore,  the  suggested 
scheme  of  harbour  tolls  should,  if  properly  worked, 


people  who  disappeared  from  the  coast  were  not  true 
fishermen.  They  were  probably  tbe  ordinary  class  we 
find  now  who  have  their  little  coracles  on  the  coast,  and 
are  rather  small  farmers  or  people  with  small  potato 
patches,  than  true  fishermen,  that  is  to  say,  the  open 
boat  they  use  for  fishing,  which  is  a wooden  frame 
merely  covered  with  canvas,  is  principally  employed,  as 
Mr.  Perry,  the  County  Surveyor,  says,  for  ordinary 
purposes  in  taking  manure,  carrying  limestone,  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes,  ancl  only  veiy  occasionally  for  iisli- 
jjjcr.  In  fact,  these  people  being  rather  small  farmers 
than  fishermen,  felt  the  effect  of  the  Irish  famine. 
Had  they  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  fishing,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  they  must  have  fared  a 
great  deal  better  than  their  neighbours  -with  nothing 
but  agriculture  to  trust  to. 

9759  Then  1 will  leave  out  the  first  three  years, 
and  commence,  say,  at  1854.  Take  the  « 

vessels  la  1854.  They  were  11,079,  whereas  in  1885, 
they  were  jest  about  hall,  5,667.  Can  you  give  any 
■£G,o5°  explanation  why  there  has  been  that  falling  off  of  oO 
per  cent.  ? — I think  it  is  due  to  the  same  cause  that 
these  people  are  not  fishermen  in  any  true  sense.  Of 
course  I do  not  profess  myself  to  have  any  direct 
personal  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  generally 
derived  from  what  one  reads  m reports  of  Oommia  nons, 
and  so  forth,  and  I think  that  has  been  more  or  less 
accepted,  as  the  explanation. 

X5,900  9 760.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  men  and 

boys  employed  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  falling 

£1-650  off  in  the  number  of  vessels.  For  instance,  when 
there  were  11,000  vessels,  there  were  49,000  men, 
whereas  when  there  wore  5,600  vessels,  there  were  21,000 
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ooy.  meu,  so  that  the  falling  off  both  in  boats  and  men  is 
H pretty  much  in  the  same  ratio  ? — Yes ; I mention 
' afterwards  that  “ the  authority  on  which  the  returns 
of  the  above  numbers  were  made  has  nowhere  been 
clearly  stated,”  that  is  to  say,  in  either  the  Board  of 
Works’  Keports  or  in  those  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors. 
In  the  early  times,  the  Board  of  Works  had  the 
matter  in  their  hands,  and  latterly  it  has  devolved 
entirely  on  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  but  I cannot 
trace  anywhere  how  the  census  of  that  population  has 
been  taken. 

9761.  I observe  you  state  that  from  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Harbour  Accommodation, 
dated  30th  July,  18S2,  showing  the  outlay  in  Scot- 
land on  fishery  piers  and  harbours,  “it  will  at  once 
be  apparent  that  the  amounts  there  spent  have  been 
very  much  smaller  than  in  Ireland.”  Do  you  give  in 
any  one  of  your  tables  the  money  spent  in  Scotland 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  fisheries,  and  in  Ireland 
also,  or  have  you  any  source  of  comparing  one  with 
the  other  ? I see  you  state  here  that  the  amount  for 
the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland  was  £149,955.  Do 
you  mean  by  a Fishery  Board  that  there  was  a 
Government  Board  1 — There  is  a Government  Fishery 
Board  of  Scotland,  and  I have  here  the  last  report  of 
that  Board. 

9762.  Then  you  say  that  the  Parliamentary  grants 
were  £22,181,  and  then  local  contributions  £71,528. 
Has  this  £71,000  been  subscribed  by  the  Corpora- 
tions or  private  individuals  apart  from  the  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes,  apparently  by  local  contributions. 

9763.  Then  that  makes  a total  of  £243,664?— Yes 
state  grants  and  local  contributions  combined.  ’ 


spent  in  small  sums  round  the  coast  ? Out  of  ti!  bef'n 

seven  piers  and  harbours  undertaken  under  * ® % 
only  two,  Clogher  Head  and  Ballycotton  hlve\fCt 
constructed,  giving  a depth  of  twelve  feet  at  low  ^ 


spring  tides.  Those  are  the  only  two^Jtl?*' 
as  I conceive,  which  came  entirely  within  t>,  t!ons> 
mendation  of  the  Committee.  ne 


9764.  Then  in  Ireland  £570,000  has  been  provided 
from  the  public  funds  for  harbours,  and  £207  535 
locally,  making  a total  of  £777,000  against  which  in 
Scotland  £172,000  has  been  provided  from  public 
funds,  and  £71,000  locally,  making  a total  of 
£243,000  ? — That  is  so  as  shown  by  the  returns. 


97b,5>  Jncllulmg  salmon  in  both  cases,  it  appears 
that  the  Scotch  fisheries  in  1886  produced  £1,800,000 
with  an  expenditure  for  works  of  £172,000  ?— Ap- 
parently so  ; that  expenditure  was  only  up  to  18S3. 

9766.  The  comparison  will  be  the  same  ; whereas, 
the  Scotch  fisheries  with  an  expenditure  from  the 
public  purse  of  £172,000  yielded  £1,800,000,  value  of 
fish  m 1886,  the  Irish  fisheries  with  an  expenditure 
+Si°nn?e  pU,bh0  P"rse  of  ■£574,000,  only  yielded 
£643,000  value  of  fish  ? — Yes.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  returns  from  the  railways 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns.  1 got  my  returns 
direct  from  these  companies,  and  there  is  a marked 
diflerence  between  the  two.  You  will  see  it  noted  in 
my  paper. 

9767.  Then  you  state  tie  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Harbour  Accommodation  in  which  you 
ay-’Thcym  of  opinion  that  a verv  large  propor- 
toon  of  the  money  to  be  expended  should  be  devoted 
not  to  the  multiplication  of  fishery  piers,  tvliich  are 
already  numerous,  but  to  the  construction  of  real  har- 
bours, with  where  possible,  a considerable  depth  of  water 
fbir-FimiS  -ldeS'd.  1 understand  that  you  quote 
that  with  a view  of  showing  that  instead  of  the  lar<m 

°!  fiS  ’?7bPi?rS’  and  80  on-  wbicb  have  been 
nwl, wdd  be  better  to  select  a few  important 
places  to  which  the  boats  might  always  go  ?— I think 
the  opinion  of  the  Harbour  Accommodation  Com- 
mittee  was  clearly  in  favour  of  supplementing  the 
system  by  devoting  the  £250,000  from  Irish  Church 

rbfi  + TtlnfaS  Ha?Ws  Refuge  with  a certain 
ehr  feef,  Probably— atlow  spring  tides,  in- 
bS^ff  SPn7mf  moi3ey  by  multiplying  the  num- 
bei  of  small  boat  slips  and  pirn’s. 

r9.I68h„4“OK,ill8  to  the  tables  which  you  put  in  cut 
of  the  £250,000  devoted  to  the  fisheries  fiZ  the  sum 


9769.  You  mean  as  contained  in  that  cla,,.. 

I have  read  ? — Yes.  use  "'ticli 

. ?P°V  1,18  ”>oney  has  been  expended  noon  Co 
eight,  but  only  tiro  of  those  fiftymight  i«rT  "fr 
to  this  paragraph  which  I have  read  to  voi/tlv 
Malm  Head  has  tea  feet,  and  Greystones  wifi  k* 
depth  at  low  water  springs  of  ten  feet  three  S' 
Oheekpomt  will  have  six  feet  three  inches,  ]£? 
five  feet  three,  Brandon,  five  feet  three,  the  in„“? 
are  practically  dry  at  L.W.S.T.  emamdot 

9771.  None  of  those  comply  with  the  conri;,;„ 
laid  down  in  that  report?— None  with  the  ex-I, 
of  the  two  I have  referred  to.  exception 

£9nn7nnnSi?  ^ P^^  the  ^ter  part  oftl.e 
£200,000  has  been  spent  contrary  to  the  report  of  t| 
Committee  that  sat  upon  that  Bill?— Such  I coni 
myself  to  have  been  the  case.  °DCeive 

9773.  Then  that  committee  further  went  on  to 
say “ They  desire  however  to  express  the  hope  tint 
the  great  importance  of  harbours  accessible  to  fishW 
vessels  at  all  states  of  the  tide  may  be  constantly  bom! 
“ “f1  7 tbe  Commission”?— They  not  only  I! 
that,  but  they  add— “ The  evidence  of  these  witnesses 
has  been  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  expenditure  of 

money  in  the  manner  proposed  by  that  Bill fthit  is 

the  Bill  of  1883),  with  carefully  devised  safeguLds  to 
ensure  its  proper  and  useful  application.” 

. aUi  iuhink  Sir.JoIm  Goode  and  Mr.  J.  Sbrnmn 
both  ot  them  engineers,  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  that  the  money  should  l« 
spent  on  harbours  of  a certain  depth  and  capacity  L 
I understood  so  from  their  evidence  and  I lav 
mention,  though  I have  nob  stated  it  in  ray  mnev 
that 1 think  Mr.  Abernethy  was  very  much  in  LI 

depth6  Same  thin&  that  is  t0  Say  givinS  a certaiu 

9775.  But  the  board,  whoever  they  might  be  who. 
carried  out  the  expenditure  of  the  £200,000,  entirely 
disregarded  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
and  spent  it  indiscriminately  upon  the  fifty-eight 
fishery  piers  ? — I will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
entirely  disregarded  it,  because  there  are  a certain 
number— those  that  I have  particularly  mentioned 
— tiiatto  some  extent  went  in  the  direction  indicated; 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  works  were  evidently  not 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Committee. 


9 7 76.  Mr.  Barry.— Had  the  Board  of  Trade  any 
ln  the  application  of  the  money  ?— No. 

9777.  Mr.  Abernethy. — I think  in  recommending 
harbours  of  that  class,  it  was  with  the  view  of  employ- 
ing a much  larger  class  of  fishing  boats— safe  boats f- 
liiat,  no  doubt,  was  the  object,  viz.,  for  encouraging 
deep  sea  fishing. 

9//S.  I see  that  at  present  the  great  majority  of 
your  boats  are  small  boats.  There  are  599  first  class 
fishmg  boats  over  thirty  feet  keel,  and  3,008  second 
class  ■ fislnng  boats  between  eighteen  feet  and  thirty 
leet  f— Hiose  returns  are  made  up  by  the  Coast 
Guards,  who  have  the  best  means  of  information  in 
Ireland,  though  possibly  not  absolutely  correct. 

9779.  These  eighteen  feet  to  thirty  feet  keel  boats 
would  draw  about  at  the  maximum  four  feet  six  inches 
to  five  feet  ? The  first  class  fishing  boats  in  Ireland, 
taking  Howth  as  an  example,  I find  draw  as  much  as 
nine  feet.  I do  not  know  myself  of  any  boats  that 
draw  as  much  as  ten  feet,  but  it  may  be  the  case,  and 

nbie  feet  is  probably  the  maximum. 

9780.  That  is  a large  boat? — It  would  mean  a large 
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probably  in  Scotland  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Id  but  it  does  not  mean  quite  so  much  in  Ireland 
'vor  he  difference  of  build.  In  fact,  Irish  boats  are 
different  from  what  I myself  have  seen  round 
f wfe  coast  and  at  other  places  in  Scotland— North 
r Lick  and  so  on— they  do  not  draw  there  at  all  the 
same  amount  for  the  tonnage.  The  Irish  boats  are 
decidedly  deeper. 

9781.  A greater  draught  of  water  generally? — 
Yes. 

9782  The  3,008  second  class  would  not  draw  that 
depth  7 I would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  about 
that. 

9783.  In  Scotland  that  class  would  draw  from  four 
feet  to  lour  feet  six  inches? — But  then  in  Scotland  all 
l0und  the  coast,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  all  the 
fishing  harbours  are  dry  at  L.W.S.T. 

9784.  Except  at  Fraserburgh,  where  it  has  been 
deepened  lately?— They  are  practically  dry  harbours, 
with  that  exception  and  Aberdeen. 

9785.  In  1846,  we  find  there  was  an  enormous 
number  of  vessels  employed,  19,883.  Have  you  any 
means  of  distinguishing  between  the  classes  of  vessels 
for  the  year  1846  ? — We  have  no  present  means  of 
classifying  them.  In  fact  I have  not  any  clear  idea 
as  to  how  this  number  was  obtained,  and  it  is  not 
explained  as  I have  mentioned.  They  appear  in  our 
report,  and  in  those  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  Inspectors ; 
and  that  is  all  I know  about  them. 

9786.  We  have  in  Scotland  fishermen  who  fish 
all  the  year  round  for  cod  and  deep  sea  fish, 
and  then  during  the  herring  season  the  small  farmers 
and  others  join  the  boats  to  man  them.  Probably 
that  would  have  been  the  case  in  Ireland  in 
1846,  when  113,000  men  were  employed.  There 
would  have  been  men  of  that  class,  because  I appre- 
lend  at  that  time  the  herring  fishery  was  pursued  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Ireland? — As  shown  by  the 
returns  at  Howth,  and  as  probably  we  should  have 
'ound  if  we  had  had  a regular  return  from  Ardglass 
ind  Arklow  the  herrings  were  in  great  abundance  on 
the  eastern  coast  in  that  particular  year.  Up  to  1882 
the  herrings  had  been  taken  in  considerable  abundance, 
and,  in  fact,  in  1876,  the  value  of  fish  captured  is 
there  shown  for  Howth  as  being  £116,000.  Then 
it  went  down,  till  in  1885  it  was  only  £3,811,  show- 
ng  that  there  was  a tremendous  falling  off  and  that 
the  herrings  had  deserted  the  coast. 

9787.  That  is  the  case  now  ? — It  is  very  much  what 
ms  happened  in  Scotland  itself.  As  I was  given  to 
understand  in  North  Berwick  where  some  sixteen 
rears  ago,  they  had  a very  abundant  supply  of  her- 
rings, but  apparently  there  are  none  or  very  few  now. 

9788.  It  seems  that  even  since  1885  there  has  been 
a considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  boats  em- 
ployed, because  this  coast-guard  return  shows  only 
3,607  boats,  whereas  in  18S5  there  were  5,667  1— 
There  has  been  a considerable  falling  off,  but  that  is  a 
matter  which,  no  doubt,  the  Fisheries  Inspectors  will 
be  better  able  to  explain.  I have  only  been  able  to 
wllect  these  statistics  from  the  coast-guard  officers, 
and  others. 

9789.  There  are  few  harbours  i the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  at  present,  where  these  first  class  fishing  boats 
you  speak  of,  drawing  nine  feet  of  water,  can  enter  ? 
—There  are  very  few  artificial  harbours  on  the  west 
coast,  but  the  fact  is  there  are  hardly  any  first  class 
fishing  boats.  From  Dingle  round  by  Clare,  Galway, 
-%o,  Sligo,  and  Donegal,  as  far  probably  as  Donaglia- 
dec,  there  are  hardly  any  first  class  boats — no  boats 
that  could  be  called  first  class.  The  only  exception, 
or  apparent  exception,  is  in  Galway  itself,  but  that, 
as  is  well  known,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Clad- 
dagh  men  in  Galway,  who,  I do  not  think,  have  first 


class  boats,  but  have  hookers  of  moderate  draught. 
They  are  put  down  here  as  having  thirteen  boats, 
though  they  are  really  not  I believe  fii'st  class. 

9 1 90.  I suppose  these  first  class  boats  are  confined 
to  the  east  coast  ? — You  might  say  nearly  exclusively 
to  the  east  and  the  south  coast,  reaching  round  from 
Valentia  on  the  south  and  east  coast  of  Ireland  up  to 
Donaghadee. 

9791.  I think  you  have  got  a table  of  naturally 
sheltered  areas? — Yes — Table  0. 

9792.  A great  many  of  those  are  on  the  west 
coast  ? — The  west  coast  of  Ireland,  like  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  abounds  in  naturally  sheltered  bays.  I 
may  mention  that  this  table  is  entirely  based  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Divisional  Officers  of  Coast  Guards. 
They  have  been  very  obliging  in  supplying  infor- 
mation as  will  be  seen  in  the  last  column.  They 
may  not  perhaps  have  taken  all  the  bearings  of 
each  place  into  consideration,  but  on  the  whole  thev 
are  the  most  competent  officers  in  Ireland  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  question. 

9793.  I see  there  are  only  a few  exceptions  made 
as  regards  their  exposure.  Out  of  forty-nine  there 
are  only  seven  that  seem  to  require  some  shelter  ? — I 
dare  say  an  engineering  inquiry  would  possibly  reduce 
these  for  all  winds.  There  may  be  some  little  ex- 
posure; I may  mention  that  this  table  originated 
with  the  Board  of  Works  drawing  up  a table  as  far  as 
they  could  judge  from  an  inspection  of  the  Admiralty 
maps,  and  that  it  was  then  circulated  in  that  form 
amongst  the  divisional  officers  of  coast-guards  who 
were  invited  to  give  their  opinions  as  to  whether  these 
could  be  considered  naturally  sheltered  areas,  whether 
they  would  object  to  them  or  add  any  others  we  had 
not  enumerated. 

9794.  Is  it  not  a remarkable  fact,  seeing  there  are 
so  many  naturally  sheltered  habours  on  the  west  coast 
that  there  are  no  fishing  boats  of  a large  class  ? — That 
is  a matter  I do  not  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
about.  Although  Scotland  is  even  more  abundantly 
furnished  on  its  west  coast  with  naturally  sheltered 
bays,  I do  not  know  whether  the  people  take  advan- 
tage of  such  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  east  and 
in  this  respect  less  hospitable  coast. 

9795.  It  is  a fact  that  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
they  do  not  fish  as  they  do  on  the  east  coast,  though 
they  have  greater  advantages  in  the  shape  of  sheltered 
harbours  ? — There  may  be  some  similar  reason  for  it. 

9796.  Mix  Barry. — You  state  in  your  memorandum 
something  about  the  bounties  that  used  to  be  given  to 
the  fisheries,  when  did  they  cease  ? — All  the  duties 
which  appertained  to  previous  Boards  devolved  upon 
the  Board  of  Works  in  1831,  and  certain  bounties 
were  continued  for  some  years.  I think  these  must 
have  ceased  about  1835. 

9797.  The  Chairman. — That  is  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

9798.  Have  they  ceased  in  Scotland  ? — In  Scotland 
bounties  have  ceased  altogether ; but  there  is  a 
system  of  the  herring  brand  that  we  have  not  got  in 
Ireland.  I have  here  the  Report  of  the  Irish 
Fisheries  Commission  of  1836,  giving  a very  complete 
history  of  the  whole  matter  connected  with  bounties 
from  their  commencement. 

9799.  Mr.  Barry. — You  think  they  ceased  in  1836  ? 

Yes.  It  says,  “ The  abolition  of  bounties  and 

consequently  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  Board,  was  the 
work  of  public  opinion  on  which  as  usual  followed 
lagging  in  the  rere  the  march  of  events ; from  the  year 
1830  to  the  present  time” — (1836) — “an  interval 
has  elapsed  marked  by  a reaction  consequent  on  the 
previous  stimulation  and  by  a languor  in  the  so 
favoured  branch  of  industry  which  has  called  forth 
present  Commission.” 

9800.  They  ceased  about  1836,  but  up  to  1330  they 
had  amounted  to  £163,000 ?— Yes. 
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9801.  In  wliat  way  were  the  bounties  given  ? 

In  the  various  ways  stated  in  this  history,  which  is 

very  complete. 

9802.  I should  have  liked  to  have  known  how  they 
were  paid? — It  was  upon  tonnage,  and  produce,  and 
soforth.  I will  place  this  report  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  probably  the  most  important  do- 
cument that  has  issued  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
fisheries.  [Same  handed  in.] 

9803.  The  Chairman.  — Was  that  presented  to 
Parliament  ? — Yes ; and  it  contains  among  other  mat- 
ters the  opinions  about  harbours  by  Mr.  Nimmo  and 
other  well-known  engineers. 

9804.  Mr.  Barry. — Referring  to  the  table  on  the 
third  page  of  your  paper  you  have,  I understand,  taken 
a portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Harbours  only  ? — 
Yes,  and  I am  anxious  to  explain  that. 

9805.  You  have  taken  such  portion  of  the  whole 
cost  of  the  Royal  Harbours  as  you  think  is  fairly 
attributable  to  the  fishery  accommodation  provided  in 
those  Royal  Harbours  ? — Yes.  That  was  done  upon 
the  principle  that  all  the  Royal  Harbours  are  chiefly 
if  not  exclusively  fishery  harbours  now.  Kingstown 
forms  an  exception,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  other  classes  of  vessels  it  has  a relatively 
small  number  of  fishermen  and  fishing  boats  in  it, 
but  we  may  call  Donaghadee,  Ardglass,  Howth,  and 
Dunmore,  almost  wholly  fishery  harbours. 

9806.  Therefore  this  expenditure  of  £221,000  on 
the  Royal  Harbours  does  not  nearly  represent  the 
whole  expenditure  on  the  Royal  Harbours  but 
merely  such  a proportion  as  you  think  is  fairly 
chargeable  against  the  fishery  industry  ? — Yes.  I will 
only  run  through  the  list.  With  regard  to  Donagha- 
dee £171,315  was  the  State  outlay  on  the  harbour. 
I have  taken  £10,000  only  out  of  that  as  represent- 
ing what  would  give  accommodation  to  the  existing 
fishing  boats. 

9807.  I only  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  you  have 

done  that? — Yes.  In  the  case  of  Kingstown  the 

whole  expenditure  was  £928,420  and  I have  given 
£35,000  as  the  expenditure  which  must  have  been 
incurred  out  of  that  to  give  the  same  accommodation 
for  fishing  boats  which  they  receive  now. 

9808.  Then,  broadly  speaking,  out  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure upon  the  fishing  harbours  of  £783,763, 
£207,535  has  been  contributed  from  local  sources? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

9809.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  about 
contributions  from  local  sources  as  compared  with  the 
contributions  from  State  funds  under  the  late  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — The  Act  of  Parliament  which  you  may 
call  the  leading  Act  is  the  9 th  Victoria,  chapter  3. 

9810.  What  year  was  that  in? — That  was  in  the 
year  1846.  That  laid  down  that  three-four-ths  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  work  should  be  met  by  the  State  if 
one-fourth  were  met  by  local  contributions. 

9811.  That  then  is  the  present  state  of  legislation? 
— That  is  the  leading  Act  which  is  read  with  all  the 
others  and  the  proportion  has  not  been  altered  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  Act  of  1883,  which  removed 
not  only  the  limitation  of  amounts  for  fishery  harbours 
but  also  the  obligatory  proportion  in  regard  to  local 
contributions. 


9812.  The  last  Act  of  1883  dealt  with  £250,000 
out  of  the  Irish  Church  funds  ? — Yes;  it  removed  all 
restrictions  as  to  amount,  and  I believe,  the  Irish 
Fishery  Inspectors  in  making  the  recommendations 
exercised  their  best  endeavours  to  obtain  local  contri- 
butions to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

9813.  Then  I see,  referring  to  the  Table  on  page  3, 
about  the  expenditure  upon  the  different  works,  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  State  for  the  fifty-eight 
works  executed  under  the  Act  of  46th  and  47tli  Viet., 


chapter  26,  is  £200,568  ?-— I may  explain  as,  re* 
this  list  No.  5,  that  necessarily  from  several  of'l 
works  being  as  yet  unfinished  there  is  a good  rl  i * 
this  which  is  estimate. 

9814.  But  estimated  and  expended  it  amount 

£200,568  from  the  public  funds? — Yes.  5 5 

9815.  And  £37,397  from  local  funds  ? Yes.  Th 

has  been  lent  from  the  fund.  That  comes  out  of  I*1 
£250,000  lent  and  will  come  back  again  by  rora 6 
ment  of  the  loans.  p ^ 

9816.  If  it  is  to  come  back  again  that  amount  of 
£250,000  is  unexpended  to  the  extent  of  £50,000  L 
The  loans  are  generally  made  for  repayment  within 
twelve  years,  and  the  whole  should  be  repaid  in  t]ia, 
period. 

9817.  By  instalments,  I suppose? — Yes,  by  insta) 
ments  within  twelve  years.  So  that  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  years  if  that  loan  of  £37,397  is  repaid  it  will 
be  then  available  for  other  harbours. 

9818.  But  if  the  money  was  voted  for  fishery  pur- 
poses  under  the  Act  of  1883  to  the  extent  of  £250  000 
and  the  local  loans  are  paid  back  by  instalments! 
£50,000  will  remain  unappropriated  to  fishery  m. 
poses  ? — The  £37,000  may  be  used  for  new  works 

9819.  Are  the  instalments  being  repaid  on  the 
£37,397? — They  are  so  only  in  very  few  cases 
because  although  we  have  finished  a large  number 
of  these  works  they  have  not  been  transfened  as 
we  are  anxious  to  meet  small  local  wants  which 
may  be  required,  and  for  which  otherwise  we  may 
have  no  funds. 

9820.  The  repayment  does  not  begin  till  you  have 
declared  them  finished  ?— No ; and  until  we  havo 
transferred  them  to  the  counties. 

9821.  What  are  the  local  sources  from  which  these 

contributions  come  ? Are  they  from  the  counties  ? 

Sometimes  from  individuals,  I might  instance  Mr. 
Latouche’s  grant  of  £500  towards  Greystones  Pier, 
and  that  supplemented  by  the  rating  of  one  or  more 
baronies. 

9822.  And  in  other  cases  are  they  from  the 
counties  ? — There  is  hardly  a case  amongst  these  fifty- 
eight  piei’s  where  there  is  a county  presentment 
with  the  exception  of  Portsalon. 

9823.  Are  you  in  favour  of  continuing  that  con- 
dition as  to  the  proportion  of  money  to  be  found  from 
local  sources  in  the  event  of  future  harbour  accom- 
modation being  authorized  ? — I think  myself  that  the 
system  of  asking  for  contributions  is  very  liable  to 
objection  because  local  people  who  contribute  naturally 
desire  to  have  a preponderating  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  site  and  in  various  other  ways  which  certainly 
in  the  past  had  a prejudicial  effect  as  regards  the 
selection  of  sites,  at  least  so  I understand. 

9824.  You  think  it  has  a prejudicial  effect  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  money? — Yes,  there  is  an  opinio:: 
here  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Irish 
Fisheries  of  1836,  which  I should  like  to  quote.  Yr. 
O’Donnell  makes  the  following  observations:— “How- 
ever presumptuous  the  expression  of  disapproval  of  a 
legislative  enactment  may  appear  by  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  myself,  I venture  to  observe  that  the  clause 
contained  in  the  section  of  the  Act  of  5th  George  B- 
cap.  54,  which  requires  local  contributions  in  aid  of  any 
grant  works  badly.  It  has  the  effect  of  fixing  the  con- 
struction of  harbours  in  inferior  instead  of  superior 
sites.  Local  contribution  is  only  to  be  obtained  where 
the  individual  subscribing  will  derive  personal  advan- 
tage.  He,  therefore,  in  general  proposes  the  site  as  a 
condition  of  his  subscription,  and  though  a preferab  c 
site  may  not  be  very  remote  if  local  contributions 
cannot  be  obtained  for  it,  the  board  cannot  decide  m 
its  favour  but  must  either  submit  to  grant  ^for  au  in- 
ferior site  or  give  up  the  measure  altogether. 
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. • 1a  of  local  contribution  is  good  but  its  universal 
indispensable  application  practically  renders  the 
i ,Hon  of  the  best  site  impossible.” 

Se$>5  In  that  view  would  you  agree?— To  a veiy 
J " 'f,nt  That  was  the  opinion  expressed  also  by 
op  jjanning  in  his  evidence  before  the  Harbour 
f Committee. 

0826  Then  revertmg  to  page  three  of  your  state- 
, would  you  tell  us  whether  what  you  have  called 
®eJ u™  fishing  boats  have  any  deck  and  whether 
are  saUing  boats  i— Many  of  the  first-class  fishing 
taats  in  Ireland  are  decked,  but  in  some  places  are 

’n*  boats  carrying  a sail. 

27.  What  about  the  second-class  boats  ? — I cannon 
swer'so  much  for  the  second-class  fishing  boats,  but 
8 hat  I mean  by  the  observation  of  “decked,”  is  that  the 
* c]ass  of  boat  that  would  be  undecked  or  half- 
decked in  Scotland,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  see, 

would  be  decked  in  Ireland. 

9828.  Then  do  you  know  whether  these  returns  are 
exclusively  of  Irish  fishing  boats  or  not  ?— These 
returns  are  entirely  of  Irish  boats,  the  visitants 

e not  included. 

9829.  Are  any  figures  procurable  about  the  number 
visitants  and  their  nationalities? — That  is  a matter 

that  the  Irish  Fishery  Inspectors  would  be  better  able 
to  give  evidence  upon.  I may  draw  attention  to  one 
table  I have  given  here,  namely,  table  B.  I had  in- 
tended to  have  given  in  that  table  the  visitants; 
hut  I find  I have  not  done  so. 

9830.  Any  information  that  could  be  given  upon 
that  would  be  very  interesting,  if  we  could  have  it,  about 
the  number  of  visitants,  and  who  they  are? — For  in- 
stance, at  Ardglass,  the  actual  number  of  first-class 
boats  is  twenty-seven,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that 
in  the  herring  season  as  many  as  400,  or  even  450 
boats  have  it  is  said  found  shelter  there. 

9831.  The  Chairman. — How  many . of  those  boats 
are  from  England  and  Scotland  ? — The  great  majority. 
They  are  English,  Manx,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  boats, 
and  it  is  much  in  the  same  way  in  the  case  of 
Howth. 

9832.  And  French  boats? — I am  not  quite  sure 
about  the  French  boats  visiting  Ardglass  and  Howth, 
but  they  apparently  frequent  the  southern  parts. 

9833.  Mr.  Barry. — Following  on  in  the  same  column 
you  state  the  fish  landed  in  England,  and  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  the  case  of  England  and 
Wales  the  salmon  could  be  stated  separately,  could  not 
it  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  ? — I have  no  doubt 
it  could  be  separated,  as  also  shell  fish ; but  I have 
not  the  means  of  doing  so  myself.  The  Scotch  report 
is  admirable,  full  of  information,  and  gives  every- 
thing in  a separate  form. 

9834.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  one  could  get  it. 
In  any  case,  will  you  give  us  as  much  as  you  can  from 
the  returns  about  the  salmon  ? — I think  you  had  better 
wholly  rely  on  the  Fisheries  Inspectors  for  them.  I 
have  only  very  general  means  of  information. 

9835.  Then  you  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Harbour  Accommodation  and  their  two  reports. 
M ere  those  reports  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
or  from  one  House? — From  the  House  of  Commons. 


9836.  Who  administered  the  £250,000  which  was 
expended? — The  Board  of  Works  were  constituted 
the  Commissioners  for  administering  the  fund 
under  certain  conditions,  and  those  conditions  were, 
that  they  were  guided  by  the  advice  of  a Fishery 
Board,  composed  of  the  three  Fisheries  Inspectors, 
"'ith  a Chairman  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  was  unpaid,  the  first  Chairman  being  Mr.  Blake, 
and  on  his  resignation,  Colonel  Nolan,  m.p. 

9837.  Then  the  Board  of  Works,  you  conceive,  had 
n°  alternative,  if  a recommendation  was  made  for 
building  a pier  in  a particular  place,  but  to  build  it  to 

>o  best  of  their  ability? — They  were  furnished  with 
mta  under  eight  different  heads  by  this  Fishery 


183. 

Commission,  and  they  were  bound  to  abide  by  these  May  io,  1887. 
strictly  as  a guide  to  their  design.  — ■ 

9S38.  For  instance,  supposing  the  Board  of  Works  BB  ' 

and  their  Chief  Engineer  were  of  opinion  that  these  C-B  ’ ' ' 
harbours  should  be  made  with  that  depth  which  Mr. 

Manning  recommended  before  the  Committee,  and  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  recommended  another  kind  of 
work  altogether,  would  you  conceive  that  the  Board  of 
Works  had  no  alternative  but  to  execute  the  work 
which  the  Commissioners  recommended? — We  had  no 
alternative.  Frequently  there  were  notes  exchanged 
as  to  certain  points,  but  it  nearly  always  depended 
upon  the  amount  of  money.  The  last  of  the  eight 
points  of  the  data  required  from  this  Fishery  Board 
was  the  amount  of  money  stated  in  so  many  pounds, 
and  that  of  itself  would  at  once  limit  the  depth  to 
which  a pier  could  be  carried. 

9839.  Mr.  Manning,  I notice,  recommended  in  his 
evidence  that  £200,000  should  be  expended  on  harbours 
having  a depth  at  low  water  of  from  six  to  nine  feet,  and 
£50,000  in  extending  other  harbours,  or  doing  some- 
thing really  important  for  fisheries ; but  that  idea  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  to  the  winds  ? — That  was  to  some 
extent  modified  by  the  Harbour  Accommodation  Com- 
mission, who  thought  the  majority  of  the  funds  should 
go  in  favour  of  deep  harbours — harbours  available  in 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  did  not  exactly  specify 
the  number  of  feet  depth  of  water  at  L.W.S.T. 

9840.  But  in  the  quotation  given  from  Mr.  Man- 
ning’s evidence  he  first  of  all  seems  to  have  stated  that 
he  would  devote  £200,000  for  harbours  having  a depth, 
at  low  water,  of  from  6 to  9 feet,  and  then,  at  question 
4067,  he  says: — “I  think  that  the  requisite  for  a 
fishery  harbour  would  be  that  it  must  have  a depth  of 
water  about  16  feet,  at  low  water,  at  the  entrance”? 

— That  was  the  depth  he  considered  necessary  for  a 
harbour  of  refuge — a harbour  available  at  all  seasons. 

9841.  But  both  those  recommendations  appear  not 
to  have  been  carried  out  ? — Both  do  not ; Mr.  Man- 
ning’s suggestion  falls  short  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  House  of  Commons  Harbour  Committee  who 
seem  to  think  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  money 
should  be  expended  on  deep  harbours. 

9842.  And  deep  harbours  you  would  take  to  be  16 
feet  at  low  water  ? — 12  feet  I should  be  inclined  to 
consider  sufficient,  but  that  has  been  an  open  question 
between  engineers. 

9843.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Just  referring  briefly  to 
this  question  of  large  fishing  boats,  I see  that  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Act,  this  statement  is  made  by  them  : — “ That  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  of  Ireland,  fishing  grounds,  teeming 
with  fish,  abound,  which  are  almost  unworked,  ancl 
cannot  be  worked  except  by  large  boats  requiring 
harbours  with  a considerable  depth  of  water',  at  all 
stages  of  the  tide,  to  give  them  shelter,” — that  is 
harbours  from  10  to  12  feet  deep;  and  then  your 
statement  as  to  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  present 
time  is  that : — “ Setting  aside  the  Royal  harbours  it 
will  be  observed  on  inspection  of  the  map,  that  out  of 
the  182  piers  and  harbours  constructed,  mainly  through 
State  grants,  only  three,  viz. : — Teelin  in  Donegal, 

Clogher  Head  in  Louth,  and  Ballycotton  in  Cork, 
fulfil  this  condition.”  Has  your  attention  been  called 
to  the  formation  of  artificial  harbours  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  independent  of  those  which  are 
natural  harbours  ? — The  only  time  a question  has  been 
raised  about  the  matter  has  been,  for  instance,  with 
reference  to  the  Harboiu-  of  Refuge  proposed  at  Galway, 
and  certain  other  points  that  have  come  indirectly 
under  my  notice.  For  instance,  there  is  a proposal 
about  Rosminna  in  Clew  Bay,  and  another  in  Killala 
Bay,  where  a scheme  has  been  worked  out  with  a 
tramway  at  Ballina.  There  are  also  sundry  small 
schemes,  for  instance,  at  Killy  begs,  and  possibly 
another  at  the  Northern  Skerries  near  Portrush. 

9844.  Those  are  all  on  the  north-west  coast? — Yes. 

Then  possibly  small  extensions  of  Clogher  Head,  of 
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May  io,  1887.  Greystones,  Carrigaholt,  and  perhaps  a few  others, 
GeneridR  H regarding  which  Captain  Galway  and  some  other  gen- 
San'Iev  r.e.  tlemen  may  he  able  to  give  evidence.  These  and 
c.b.  ’ ' others  which  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 

would  embrace  everything  excepting  what  you  may 
call  exclusively  Harbours  of  Refuge  ■without  any  com- 
mercial object. 

9845.  Those  that  you  mention  would  be  fishing 
harbours! — Some  new  and  others  extensions  of  the 
works  which  now  exist  for  fishery  purposes.  If  the 
Commission  will  allow  me  I should  like  in  addition  to 
the  harbours  generally  alluded  to  in  my  paper  to  state 
that  there  are  three  harbours — Ardglass  (at  present  a 
Royal  harbour),  Howth,  and  Arklow,  all  of  which  re- 
present peculiar  circumstances  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  First  as  to  Ardglass  harbour.  The 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  this 
work  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Report  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  dated  2nd  October,  1885.  Parliamentary 
Paper  C,  4661. 

[The  witness  produced  a plan  of  Ardglass  harbour, 
showing  the  woi-ks  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
also  a plan  showing  Mr.  Manning’s  scheme,  and  ex- 
plained same  in  detail  to  the  Commissioners.] 

9846.  The  Chairman. — What  would  Mr.  Manning’s 
scheme  have  cost! — £25,000. 

9847.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  is  a fishery  harbour! — 
Yes ; a most  useful  fishing  harbour.  Mr.  Stevenson 
after  showing  that  with  a south-east  wind  there  is  no 
real  shelter  to  be  had  anywhere  excepting  in  the 
small  dock  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  harbours 
recommended  the  construction  of  a breakwater  for  its 
protection  so  as  to  provide  a shelter  harbour  for  boat, 
“ when  the  state  of  the  sea  is  such  as  to  prevent  their 
lying  in  the  outer  harbour.”  As  one  of  the  questions 
referred  for  report  was  whether  the  “ Churn  Rock,” 
regarded  by  the  fishermen  as  a serious  obstacle,  should 
be  removed,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  of  opinion  that  if 
money  were  not  forthcoming  for  both  this  and  his 
asylum  harbour,  the  latter  should  have  the  preference, 
and  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  soundness  of 
this  conclusion.  He  did  not  recommend  directly  the 
removal  of  that  rock,  but  he  thought  if  there  was 
money  for  both  they  might  both  be  carried  out,  giving 
his  proposed  breakwater  the  preference..  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  point  regarding  which  the  Commission 
may  be  disposed  to  inquire  particularly  if  the  position 
of  Ardglass  be  deemed  such  as  to  warrant  a somewhat 
larger  outlay  than  that  contemplated  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
in  order  to  constitute  it  a Harbour  of  Refuge  in  every 
sense  for  fishing  boats.  The  asylum  harbour,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  would  be  comparatively 
small,  and  the  outward  end  of  the  breakwater  would 
terminate  before  reaching  the  line  of  low  water  spring- 
tides; consequently  boats  running  for  shelter  from 
the  open  sea  during  a storm  would  find  this  of  no  use 
to  them  till  probably  half  tide,  and  even  then  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  could  find  complete 


salety.  Mr.  Stevenson  was,  no  doubt,  himself  f n 
alive  to  this,  as  he  observes  in  his  above-mo,,*- " y 
report  as  follows  eiltlon<*l 


“It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Manning  thattl.o 
ectual  modi',  of  seo.nvincr  t.rnnmdlliH.  <1. _ t , lne  HI' 


effectual  mode  of  securing  tranquillity  in  the  harboi  6 111051 
be  to  project  a breaxwater  from  the  north  side  of  ‘ W°ul1* 


UC  w pi  Uj  1.1,1,  a ui  can. w<uei  iroin  me  north  side  of  thn  i 
running  towards  the  present  outer  breakwater  conn  P' 
the  breakwater  to  what  is  simply  necessary  for  the  ;„C,ln" 
and  egress  of  boats  and  vessels.  As  to  this  them  „ 1 1 

no  doubt,  blit  the.  works  neressarv  , . Ci 


o doubt,  but  the  works  necessary  to  secure  this  ^ ^ 
would  involve  such  a large  expenditure  that  I hesitai  . 
recommend  it.”  te  >° 


It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from  this  that  Jr. 
Manning’s  plan,  which  would  supersede  that  for 
asylum  harbour,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  T 
removing  the  Churn  Rock,  &c.,  would  have  00°' 
manded  Mr.  Stevenson’s  support  if  the  expen? 
could  have  been  brought  within  such  modentf 
limits  as  to  render  the  scheme  feasible.  Sin 
the  date  of  the  report  adverted  to  the  matter  W 
received  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Government  but 
owing  to  Mr.  Manning’s  engagements  it  has  been  out 
of  his  power  to  work  out  his  scheme  in  sufficient 
detail  to  admit  of  the  probable  cost  bein"  safely 
estimated.  This,  however,  he  has  now  done  in  the 
attached  statement,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  plan  proposed  by  him  would  cost  £25,000,  and 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Stevenson  £22,000  i’e  if 
used  as  a wharf  as  well  as  a breakwater,  and  £11 000 
if  only  the  latter.  It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind 
that  to  remove  the  Chum  Rock,  which  would  Ik 
quite  unnecessary  after  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Mannum's 
design,  would  cost  not  less  than  £2,000,  or  possibly 
even  £3,000.  It  thus  remains  open  for  consideration 
whether  looking  (1)  to  the  fine  position  occupied  by 
Ardglass  as  a Harbour  of  Refuge  for  fishiiw  vessels 
and  with  its  proved  advantages  in  other  respecfs,  and 
(2)  the  comparatively  small  extra  amount  involved  by 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Manning's  design,  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  carry  out  the  latter.  The  present 
harbour  master,  being  an  experienced  engineer,  the 
work  might  go  on  quietly  from  year  to  year  by  a 
small  outlay  from  the  votes.  I have  here  Mr. 
Manning’s  Engineering  Report.  [Handing  in  same.) 

9848.  Mr.  Barry. — Before  you  leave  the  question 
with  regard  to  Ardglass,  have  you  considered  any- 
thing about  connecting  the  site  of  Ardglass  with  rail- 
ways, and  whether  it  is  in  a place  where  it  can  be 
connected  with  railways  1 — There  ought  to  be  no 
serious  difficulty. 

9849.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  seem  to  be  some  lofty 
mountains  there! — You  can  get  to  Downpatrick 
without  difficulty. 

9850.  Mr.  Barry. — The  map  appears  to  indicate  it 
would  not  be  difficul  t 1 — There  are  a number  of  minor 
hills,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult.  (See 
Appendix,  p.  704.) 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Captain  A.  K. 
■Galwey. 


Captain  A.  K.  Galwey  called  in  and  examined. 


9851.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  Commander  of 
the  Irish  Lights  Commissioners’  steam  yacht  Princess 
Alexandra! — I am. 

9852.  Will  you  take  these  questions  as  to  deep  sea 
fisheries,  and  deal  with  them  seriatim! — I am  afraid 
1 shall  be  only  able  to  give  you  very  superficial  evi- 
dence about  these. 

9853.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  give  your  statement 
without  my  putting  questions  to  you  1 — A good  deal 
of  these  questions  are  addressed  to  local  purposes,  and 
to  people  of  the  district.  The  only  part  of  Ireland 


that  I have  actual  knowledge  of — that  is  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  fishing — is  the  north  coast,  the 
county  Donegal,  about  Greencastle,  and  Moville. 
The  only  part  in  Ireland  where  fishing  is  carried  on 
as  it  is  understood  in  England- — that  is  with  large 
boats — is  on  the  east,  and  a portion  of  the  south  coasts 
of  Ireland. 

9854.  Perhaps  you  will  name  the  places !— Dublin 
principally.  Then  if  you  come  south  there  is  Arklow, 
and  there  are  a few  of  the  large  boats  at  Wicklow. 
Then  there  is  Dunmore  and  Dungarvan,  but  there 
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. aj.  J)ungavvan  the  boats  are  more  of  the  liooker 
fw  anil  not  the  trawler  class.  Then  when  you 
c ’ roun(i  to  the  south,  to  Queenstown  and  Kinsale, 
C° u have  a number  of  boats  there,  but  they  are  not 
q°to“etlier  Irish  boats,  and  the  fishing  there  is  princi- 
pally in  tho  seasons  for  mackerel  and  herring.  But 
*vcn  there  the  principal  part  of  tlie  cod  fishing  and 
Lake  fishing  is  carried  on  by  small  boats.  There  are 
'‘few  large  "boats  belonging  to  Cork  and  Kinsale,  but 
not  many  of  them.  Then  when  you  come  to  the 
”est  coast  of  Ireland,  practically  the  fishing  is  done 
bv  small  row  boats,  and  coracles,  and  soforth.  The 
nien  have  very  small  knowledge  of  fishing — their 
knowledge  is  very  imperfect.  In  fact,  except  for  the 
Bin  “send  men,  a few  Kinsale  men,  and  Ardglass  men, 
wp  to  the  north,  there  are  no  men  who  make  fishing 
their  regular  steady  occupation  in  Ireland.  They 
take  to  fishing  as  a sort  of  make-up-the-time,  while 
tiieii-  agricultural  pursuits  are  in  abeyance,  and  for 
that  reason,  not  making  a study  of  fishing,  they  are 
not  as  good  fishermen  as  they  are  in  England,  gener- 
ally speaking.  I except  from  that  statement  the 
Bin“send  men,  and  men  from  a few  other  places.  On 
the  north  coast  of  Donegal  you  have  some  very  good 
fishermen  of  another  class — that  is,  they  fish  with 
loiw  lines — what  they  call  in  some  parts  of  England 
« trots,”  and  there  they  have  a good  knowledge  both 
of  handling  their  boats,  and  of  fishing  ; but  as  to  their 
gear,  they  want  a considerable  amount  of  instruction 
in  the  way  of  preparing  it.  I myself,  when  I was  a 
lad,  and  first  came  home  from  sea,  fitted  out  a boat  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing  a couple  of  months  in  and  outside 
Loiwh  Foyle,  and  I got  the  gear  from  London,  and  it 
was  fitted  out  properly  in  a nautical  way,  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  I killed  a dozen  of  fish  where  they  could 
only  kill  one  or  two.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  teach 
these  men  anything  in  that  way.  Still  I am  quite 
sure  if  they  had  proper  care,  and  their  lines  properly 
fitted  with  good  hooks,  with  the  plentiful  supply  of 
bait  they  have  on  the  north  coast,  they  would  catch 
plenty  of  fish. 

9855.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  require  a little 
education  in  the  best  mode  of  fishing  ? — They  do. 

9856.  How  would  you  convey  that  instruction  to 
tlieml  Would  you  recommend  that  one  or  two,  or 
more  practical  Fisheries  Inspectors  should  reside  in 
various  places  on  the  coast,  or  what  would  you  sug- 
gest?—My  idea  is  that  there  are  a number  of  men 
brought  up  in  the  Navy  who  have  appreciable 
knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Those  men  at  a 
certain  age  are  pensioned  off — that  is  they  are  not  fit 
for  the  service,  and  going  to  sea,  and  some  of  them  are 
even  too  old  for  coastguard  men  ; but  I think  those 
men  might  be  selected,  if  qualified,  to  reside  in  the 
different  neighbourhoods,  and  they  might  have  a kind 
of  supervision  over  the  little  piers  or  the  harbours 
that  you  build,  and  provide  for  the  fishermen,  and  at 


the  same  time  they  might  be  under  a central  authority,  May  io,  1887. 
the  Fishery  Board,  as  it  is  now,  and  instruct  the'  — 
people  in  the  management  of  their  lines  and  nets.  ' 9aptain  Ai  K- 

9857.  In  selecting,  those  men,  although  they  may 
be  pensioners,  you  would  find  very  few  who  had 
practical  experience  in  the  fishery? — Well,  a great 
many  men  in  the  Navy  might  be  selected  who  have 
retired,  and  I know  there  are  many  in  Ireland  who 
have  served  in  the  Navy. 

9858.  Who  before  going  into  the  Navy  have  been 
fishermen  ? — Yes. 

9859.  Do  they  understand  the  best  modes'? — They 
understand  the  best  modes  of  fishing.  They  under- 
stand how  to  fit  their  lines  neatly,  and  the  best  , 
kind  of  hooks  and  lines,  and  sofoi’th,  and  how 
to  fit  and  rig  their  boats  properly,  and  take  care  of 
them,  and  take  care  of  their  gear  after  they  have 
got  it.  They  could  also  be  like  little  harbour 
masters  at  a trifling  expense,  because  they  have 
already  * a pension  from  the  public  seiwice,  and  a 
small  annual  gratuity  would  be  a great  boon  for  them, 
and  supplement  the  position  that  they  have  already, 
and. they  could  instruct  the  men  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  that  means  I think  you  would  increase 
the  knowledge  of  fishing. 

9860.  These  men  are  scattered  abroad  all  over  the 
country — what  means  would  you  take  to  select  the 
most  suitable? — I think  the  coastguard  officers  in  the 
different  districts  would  be  able  to  find  them,  because 
they  could  get  from  the  Admiralty  on  the  men  being 
retired  from  the  Navy,  the  qualifications  these  men 
had ; and  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  them  from  the 
men  who  were  being  superannuated.  It  is  very 
desirable  with  regard  to  piers.  You  build  piers  round 
Ireland  or  round  Eixgland  in  the  same  way.  A.  pier 
is  built  and  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
there  is  no  person  personally  responsible  for  that  pieiy 
or  anything  that  may  happen.  A gale  of  wind  comes  on: 
and  loosens  one  stone  in  that  pier.  If  that  was  noted 
at  the  tixne,  and  reported  on  by  a person  who  had  to- 
look  after  it,  a few  pounds  would  put  that  to  rights; 
but  as  it  is,  there  is  no  pei'son  who  is  particularly 
responsible  for  it.  I have  seen  this  in  so  many 
cases  round  Ireland.  A big  rift  is  made,  and  the  sea 
comes  in,  and  then  there  comes  on  a gale  of  wind,  and 
that  which  has  cost  thousands  of  pounds  of  public 
money  is  destroyed  for  want  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  pounds  at  the  proper  time. 

9861.  That  is,  I suppose,  the  substance  of  the 
remarks  you  wish  to  make  ? — Yes. 

9862.  We  understand  that  you  have  two  of  your 
men  here  ?— Yes ; they  can  tell  you  how  the  fishing 
is  carried  on  on  the  east  coast.  I do  not  think  they 
know  much  of  the  west  coast,  except  that  they  have 
fished  from  their  vessel  going  round.  They  can  tell 
you  how  the  fishing  goes  on  in  Dublin.  One  is  a 
Clontarf  man,  and  the  other  is  a Kingstown  man. 


Thomas  Jones  and  George  Williams  are  called  in. 


9863.  Mi\  Barry  (to  Captain  Galwey.) — Are  you 
quite  oiear  there  is  abundance  of  fish  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  1 — There  are  places  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fish — principally  in  the  bays.  I think 
. . t “ese  places,  which  are  described  as  being  banks, 
the  coast  a long  way,  are  very  much  like. 
Hybrassil,"  or  what  sailors  call  “ Cape  Flyaway.” 

,,  ^ c always  hear  that  the  supply  of  fish  on 
>ese  fishing  grounds  is  inexhaustible.  I want  to 
' ow  whether  you  are  able  from  your  personal  know- 
eege  to  give  us  any  evidence  upon  that  fact  ? — In  the 
erent  harbours  and  bays  on  the  west  coast  when 
e are  there  with  our  fishing  gear,  which  we  have  on 
j!  * told  you  before,  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
i ^ cann°t  say  in  large  quantities,  but  we 
an  P a trawl  that  we  use  in  our  steam  pinnace, 
flat  P^aces  we  have  caught  a good  deal  of 

8 ”^e  have  caught  a couple  of  hamper  fulls 


in  a couple  of  hauls  of  the  seine  just  merely  to  keep 
the  men  in  fresh  fish. 

9865.  That  is  in  the  shallow  water? — In  the  har- 
bour'. On  the  west  coast  the  only  fish  I have  seen 
caught  in  any  quantities  is  the  pollock,  the  deep  sea 
fish:  I should  think  there  ought  to  be  cod  fish  off 
there.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be ; 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  people  there  have 
not  got  boats  fit  for  fishing,  and  if  they  had  them  they 
would  not  know  how  to  manage  them. 

9866.  I suppose  the  water  deepens  very  rapidly? — 
Very  rapidly.  Take  the  coast  of  Mayo.  You  have 
thirty  or  forty  fathoms  clear  in  all  round  the  cliffs, 
and  you  go  out  there  to  80  or  130  fathoms  in  a very 
short  distance.  To  the  west  of  Inishbofin  you  have 
banks.  I have  no  experience  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  myself,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  marked  on  the 
chart,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  principally 

2 B 
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3/ny.io,  1887.  rocky  ground,  and  -where  you  have  rocky  ground  you 

have  no  fish  ; but  all  round  the  west  C9ast  of  Ireland, 

Captain  A.  IC  jn  aq  p],e  nooks,  and  harbours,  and  bays,  there  are 
Thomas’ Jones  anY  amount  of  lobsters  and  shell-fish,  and  in  that,  too, 
and  George  ’ the  people  might  be  instructed  to  make  better  pots  and 
Williams.  gear  for  catching  them. 

9867.  Would  that  be  fishing  that  you  call  deep-sea 
fishing  in  the  harbours  and  bays  1 — Scarcely  deep-sea 
fishing,  I suppose. 

9868.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  the 
greatest  depth  that  practically  deep-sea  fishing  can  be 
carried  on  in  ? 

George  Williams — Forty  fathoms. 

9869.  The  Chairman. — Beyond  that  is  it  not  prac- 
ticable?— The  Ringsendmen  trawl  in  Lambay  Deep, and 
that  is  forty  fathoms.  There  is  a deep  hole  there,  and 
they  will  tell  you  fabulous  stories  of  the  number  of 
soles  they  have  hauled  out. 

9870.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  is  a sandy  bottom  ? — 
Yes.  Then  another  place  where  you  catch -very  fine 
soles  is  a place  little  fished,  and  little  known — that  is 
in  Tory  Island  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast.  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  finest  soles  I ever  saw  in  my 
life  landed  there  from  lines — between  that  and  Inish- 
bofin  Island  and  Ballyness  Bar.  Then  away  again  to 
the  north  of  Inistraliull,  ten  or  twelve  miles,  there  is 
what  is  called  the  Hempten  Bank.  I see  in  some  of 
the  Government  reports  they  call  it  “ Hempkins  ” 
Bank,  but  it  is  “ Hempten  ” Bank,  and  they  could 
catch  some  of  the  finest  turbot  there  in  the  world. 
They  catch  them  and  moor  them  in  Inistraliull,  as  you 
will  be  able  to  see  when  you  go  round  there.  They 
moor  them  in  large  ponds  in  the  rock  until  they  can 
get  a steamer  to  take  them  away.  They  catch  very 
fine  cod  fish  and  ling  all  round  by  Foyle.  There  the 
fishermen  are  very  hardy  and  industrious.  They  fish 
almost  entirely  with  long  lines.  Then  there  are 
generally  two  or  three  trawlers  at  Moville,  and  half  a 
dozen  to  a dozen  between  that  and  Derry. 

9871.  The  Chairman. — Are  either  of  your  men 
fishermen? — Both  of  them  have  been  coasting  sailors” 
and  fishermen.  George  Williams  has  been  fishing  a 
good  deal  about  Kingstown. 

9872.  Perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  state  what  they 
consider  deep-sea  fishing,  if  you  will  put  the  question 
to  them. 

The  Witness  (to  George  Williams). — What  would 
you  call  deep-sea  fishing  as  distinguished  from  har- 
bour fishing?— I would  say  it  is  outside  of  any  head- 
land. There  should  be  no  bays  attached  to  it,  but 
outside  of  all  bays. 

9873.  Take  the  fishermen  at  Ringsend  — what 
are  the  fish  they  catch,  and  at  what  times  ? — It  is  all 
times  of  the  year.  It  is  trawling  from  about  June  to 
August.  In  the  bad  weather  they  cannot  fish  a great 
deal,  but  they  are  at  it  all  the  year  round,  though  at 
times  they  cannot  fish.  The  winds  are  too  light  to 
use  a trawl. 

9874.  What  fish  do  they  kill  there  ? — All  sorts. 

9875.  Would  they  kill  the  fine  fish? — Turbot,  and 
sole,  and  plaice,  and  haddock,  and  all  kinds — cod,  ling, 
and  eels. 

987 6.  They  catch  large  quantities  of  prawns  in  the 
trawls,  too,  I think  ? — Yes. 

9877.  And  the  haddock  in  Dublin  Bay  and  outside 
How th  and  Lambay,  are  considered  the  finest  had- 
dock of  the  three  kingdoms  ? — Yes. 

9S78.  Then  the  herring  fishery— how  is  that 
carried  on  at  Kingstown — is  it  principally  in  small 
boats  ? — There  are  both  small  and  large ; in  the  fall  of 
the  year  it  is  the  small  boats  that  are  more  used  than 
the  large  boats.  In  the  summer  time,  from  this  time 
on  they  go  to  Dunmore  and  round  as  far  as  Kinsale, 
to  the  herring  fisheries  there,  and  they  work  from  that 
right  round  to  Howth,  and  then  the  Howth  fishing 
commences  from  the  Kish  Lightship  a long  way  north? 

9879.  The  regular  fishermen  of  Ireland  foliow  the 
nsli  to  the  different  places,  and  they  have  been  round 
as  far  as  Limerick  with  the  mackerel.  Then  how  is 


cod  fishing  carried  on  ? — The  cod  fishing  )- 


9880.  Do  you  consider  the  boats  in  Dublin  k 

Ringsend  are  sufficient  for  the  work  thevl,  ai!l^ 
there?— Yes.  y Uave  (o  do 

9881.  From  what  you  have^seen  round  the  c< 

!r  boats 


Ireland  do  you  think  that  if  they  have  f 

and  better  gear  there  would  be  a better  take??  fj-u 
Yes:  I am  sure  there  are  i.nrto  +1,„  bn 


Port  _ and  Blacksod,  where  I think  if  they  had 


pai-ts  of  the  coast,  such  as 


long  lines  with  the  gear- 1 see  and  what  fish  they 
cauffht  manv  times,  t.he.v  wenl/t  n-oi-  „ , i 


Proper 


ight  many  times,  they  would  get  a great  deal 
fish,  and  if  they  understood  the  using  of  them  too”  * 
9882.  You  have  been  fishing  with  long  lines?,,, 
with  the  otter  trawl  in  the  Princess  Alexandra’s  boats* 


9883.  And  you  have  always  found  you  have  «0t 
amount  of  fish  in  these  large  sea  harbours  on  the 
coast  ? — Yes. 


9884.  But  nothing  to  speak  of  outside  the  headlands 
except  in  such  places  as  Slyne  Head?— Yes ; off  Slyn’ 
Head  would  be  a great  place  for  cod  fishin°?  ’ ™ 


9885.  Coming  round  to  the  southward  here,  0f 
course  we  know  all  along  the  south  coast  of  Ireland 
there  are  a great  number  of  hake  and  cod  and  lin« 
caught ; but  caught  by  the  long  lines  all  aloiw  by 
boats  coming  out  of  all  these  harbours.  Take  them  in 
succession,  there  is  Annestown,  Dungarvan,  Ardmore 
Youghal,  Ballycotton,  Ballycrovane,  Cork,  Oyster 
Haven,  Robert’s  Cove,  Kinsale,  Courtmacshen’y,  Clona- 
kilty,  Glandore,  Castle  Haven,  Baltimore,  and  Skull 
and  all  those  small  harbours  coming  round  to  Crook 
Haven.  ^ There  are  flat  fish  ip  nearly  all  the  harbours 
and  cod  fish  and  hake  outside  ?— There  are. 


9886.  They  are  principally  caught  by  long  lines?— 
Yes. 

9887.  In  fact  the  ground  is  not  clean  enough  for 
trawling  ?— It  is  very  rough. 

9888.  Except  in  Bantry  Bay — there  is  good  trawl- 
ing ground  there  ? — Yes. 

9889.  Then  we  come  round  to  Kenmare  River.  We 
do  not  know  much  about  that.  I believe  there  is  fish- 
ing  to  be  had  with  a long  line  there.  There  is  trawl- 
ing  in  Ballinskelligs  Bay.  There  is  good  pollock 
fishing  and  ling,  and  those  rough  fish  outside  Valencia 
Harbour-,  and  there  is  good  trawling  in  Dingle  Bay. 
They  get  very  fine  soles  in  Dingle  Bay.  All  the 
places  that  I have  followed  round  from  Waterford  are 
well  provided  with  harbours  for  good  boats.  With 
regard  to  places  where  the  little  boats  come  out  of 
sometimes  there  are  many  places  where  there  are  little 
back  harbours,  and  by  making  a little  slip  for  pulling 
the  boats  up  on,  or  in  some  places  blasting  the 
rock  out  from  the  entrance  to  a little  cove,  it  would 
make  the  harbour  quite  sufficient  for  the  boats  em- 
ployed there.  Then  we  come  round  to  SmerwickBay, 
which  is  a rendezvous  for  the  mackerel  boats  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  Samphire  Island.  We  have 
trawled  there  in  that  Tralee  Bay.  Did  we  catch 
much  there?  I think  that  is  the  place  where  we  caught 
those  angel  fish  ? — Yes ; we  did. 

9890.  And  you  got  some  large  sole,  and  a few  britt  * 
— Yes. 


9891.  Then  we  have  never  fished  much  in  the  Shan- 
non. They  do  not  like  to  see  us  hauling  our  nets 
thex-e  because  they  are  afraid  of  a salmon  jumping  into 
them  by  mistake.  Then  from  Loop  Head  on  the 
coast  of  Clare  all  the  way  reuncl  there  is  no  fishing  ex- 
cept the  pollock  and  conger  eel  fishing.  They  have  no 
harbours  you  can  i-eckon  on.  Then  when  you  come  rouiid 
to  Galway  Bay  you  have  vei-y  good  ti-awling  there  in 
places,  but  some  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Bewley,  ot 
Dublin,  stax-ted  some  boats  there.  He  was  one  oi 
sevex-al  gentlemen  who  started  some  iron  boats,  which 
were  built  at  Bewley’s  yard  in  Dublin,  and  were  sent 
x-omxd  to  Galway.  They  hired  the  men  for  those  boars 
to  trawl  iix  Galway  Bay,  but  they  never  paid.  I think 
the  reason  was  that  the  men  were  paid  by  the  day. 
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What  do  you  think  of  that  t— It  is  a bad  plan  for 
tlipm  to  pay  like  that. 

0892.  Mr,  Barry— You  prefer  to  pay  by  results ? 

""captain  Galwey.— In  Galway  Bay  there  are  a lot 
f natural  harbours  which  I think  could  only  be  de- 
°. . , linon  bv  a personal  inspection.  There  is  Spiddal, 
® lace  that  is  spoken  of  as  being  a good  refuge  for 
fishermen  in  Galway  Bay.  There  was  a lady  there 
who  died  lately  and  left  a sum  of  money  to  establish 
life  boat  there,  and  Mr.  Fry  consulted  me  in  Dublin 
' to  where  they  should  establish  this  lifeboat.  It  was 
to  be  in  the  county  Galway,  and  I told  them  that 
Spiddal  was  the  best  place.  If  they  had  a pier  there 
it  would  be  a good  place  for  refuge  for  the  boats. 
Then  coming  more  round  by  Slyne  Head,  the  same 
remark  would  apply  to  it  about  the  fish. 

9S93.  The  Chairman  (to  Captain  Galwey). — We 
have  heard  a good  deal  about  Clifden  1 — There  are  a 
-rood  many  fish  about  it,  and  I think  in  that  little 
bay  between  Clifden  and  Slyne  Head  they  catch  a 
„oo(l  many  fish.  Clifden  is  a natural  harbour,  and 
not  to  be  beaten  by  any  harbour  in  the  world  for 
fishin"  boats.  In  fact  nearly  all  the  way  round  there 
are  lots  of  natural  harbours.  Then  in  Clew  Bay  I 
believe  there  is  trawling,  but  I cannot  say  that.  I 
fancy  it  is  only  in  places,  because  in  Clew  Bay  there 
are  a great  many  boulders.  There  are  hundreds  of 
islands  in  Clew  Bay  which  have  been  washed  away  by 
the  sea,  and  as  they  are  washed  away  they  leave  large 
boulders,  and  all  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay 
is  composed  of  those  boulders.  Then  off  A chill  it  is 
the  same  thing.  It  is  all  a bold  coast,  and  I cannot 
say  far  off  the  land  whether  there  is  any  ground  clean 
enough  for  trawling,  but  I should  think  long  lines 
mi'dit  be  tried  in  many  parts  round  there.  Then,  in 
Blacksod  Bay,  they  arc  getting  large  quantities  of 
fish— hundred  weights  of  it,  and  going  up  to  Bel- 
mullet. 

9894.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Captain  Galwey). — Can 
you  trawl  there  1 — There  were  two  steamers  trawling 
there,  and  we  went  alongside  and  got  a lot  of  fish,  and 
they  were  magnificent  fish,  and  my  men  told  me  they 
had  never  seen  such  large  soles  in  their  lives.  That 
was  in  Blacksod  Bay.  We  have  caught  a great  many 
fish  ourselves  there  on  long  lines.  Then  the  channel 
outside,  that  by  Blackrock  and  Inishkea,  is  all  broken 
ground,  and  there  is  certainly  no  trawling  to  be  done 
there.  I do  not  know  what  it  might  be  with  deep 
sea  fishing.  You  come  round  then  to  Broad  Haven, 
and  in  Broad  Haven  in  two  or  three  hours  last  year 


we  got  a number  of  fish.  We  caught  some  fine 
turbot  on  our  long  lines,  but  what  seemed  to  be  a 
great  disadvantage  there,  • which  we  found  also  in 
other  places,  was  that  there  were  such  heaps  of  dog- 
fish. We  had  a dogfish  on  almost  every  second  hook. 
Then  there  is  a little  place  called  Portacloy,  where  I 
have  not  been  in  for  a great  marry  years,  but  as  a boy 
I went  in  there  once  and  caught  a number  of  fish. 
It  is  just  inside  the  Stags,  to  the  eastward  of  Broad 
Haven.  This  shows  that  in  those  places  the  fish  take 
refuge  in  these  little  creeks  wherever  they  get  sand. 
Then  you  come  round  to  Killala  Bay.  There  is  a 
place  called  Lackan,  where  there  are  a good  many 
fishermen,  I cannot  speak  from  personal  experience, 
but  I am  told  there  a good  many  fishermen  go  out 
there.  In  Killala  Bay  I have  seen  Mr.  Knox-Gore 
trawling  there,  and  I believe  pretty  successfully,  and 
in  Sligo  Bay  they  catch  a good  many  fish  on  long 
lines.  Then  in  Donegal  Bay  there  is  a good  deal  of 
fishing  all  over  the  bay,  and  Killybegs  is  a splendid 
harbour.  Then  there  is  Teelin,  a Board  of  Works 
harbour,  which  was  built  some  years  ago. 

9S95.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Captain  Galwey). — Is 
there  good  trawling  ground  in  Donegal  Bay  ? — Yes. 
A couple  of  steamers  were  there  last  year,  and  they 
took  a great  many  fish.  Then  coming  round  you 
have  Boylagh  Bay.  There  may  be  some  little  fishing 
in  the  bay,  but  nothing  to  speak  of  outside.  Then 
you  come  round  to  Arranmore ; and  in  all  these  bays 
there  are  quantities  of  shell  fish.  There  are  a good 
many  fish  in  Arranmore  Harbour  and  in  Gola  Roads. 
Then  we  come  round  to  Tory  Sound.  You  have  a 
number  of  fiat  fish  there,  and  there  is  splendid  cod 
fishing  oft  there.  I have  fallen  in  with  boats  so 
deeply  laden  with  cod  fish  that  they  could  scarcely 
get  in  to  the  shore.  We  have  bought  dozens  of  them 
there  for  about  id.  and  5 d.  a piece — splendid  cod  fish. 
Then  you  come  to  Lough  Swilly.  There  is  trawling 
up  above  Buncrana,  but  the  dogfish  play  the  mischief 
with  it.  Then  you  come  to  Malin,  Culdaff,  Green- 
castle,  and  Moville.  They  are  all  good  fishermen 
there,  but  they  all  fish  in  the  little  Drontheim- 
boats  as  they  are  called ; if  they  had  larger  boats  they 
would  want  some  instruction  how  to  manage  them. 
I think  what  they  want  principally  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  is  instruction  as  to  setting  their  lines  and 
nets,  and  managing  them,  and  taking  care  of  them 
when  they  have  got  them.  I could  show  you  a great 
deal  more  if  I was  with  you  on  the  spot,  but  I do  not 
think  I can  give  you  any  more  information  now. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  John  Aloysius  Blake,  m.p.,  and  Colonel  Nolan,  m.p.,  called  in. 
Mr.  John  Aloysius  Blake,  m.p.,  examined. 


9896.  I believe  vou  are  Member  for  Carlow  ? — 

yes. 

9897.  You  were  one  of  the  Commissioners,  I think, 
of  Irish  Fisheries  1 — Yes ; one  of  the  Inspectors. 

9898.  And  you  were  the  Chairman  of  a Commis- 
sion which  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  Fisheries 
of  Ireland! — Yes,  I was.  Besides  that  I should 
mention  to  you  that  I was  the  Chairman  of  a Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868  upon 
the  Irish  Fisheries,  and  upon  the  recommendations  of 
that  Committee  there  was  founded  a Bill,  which  I 
brought  into  Parliament  subsequently.  Then,  sub- 
sequently to  that,  I was  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  of  which  you  have  the  report  in  your 
’!?  . > and  then,  some  three  years  ago,  I was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  the  Construction  of 
Biers  and  Harbours.  Then,  besides  all  that,  I was 

yeav?  an  Inspector  of  Fisheries. 

9S99.  With  all  the  knowledge  you  have  gained 
. 10111  those  various  offices  you  will  be  able  to  give  us 
in  a much  better  and  more  satisfactory  way  your  own 
Mews  of  the  fisheries  than  by  our  putting  questions  to 


you.  You  are  aware,  first  of  all,  of  the  terms  of  the 
Queen’s  Warrant  to  this  Commission,  namely,  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  promoting  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  of  Ireland.  There  has  been  a little  mis- 
understanding as  to  that,  and  we  find  rather  a 
doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  deep-sea  fishing  as 
apart  from  in-shore  fishing.  First  of  all,  would  you 
tell  us  how  you  would  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other? — It  may  be  better  for  me  to  give  you  in  my 
own  way  my  idea  of  what  would  be  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  fisheries. 

9900.  I wanted  for  our  own  information  to  know 
what  constitutes  deep-sea  fishing  as  against  in-shore 
fishing  ? — I think  that  would  come  incidentally  with 
regard  to  the  question  about  harbours,  that  is  harbours 
accessible  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  which  I am  parti- 
cularly competent  to  speak  upon  by  reason  of  having 
for  a year  and  a half  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and,  antecedently  to  all  that,  having  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  harbours  in  my  capacity  as 
a Fishery  Inspector.  Now  in  Ireland  we  never  can 
have  an  improvement  in  the  boats,  that  is  to  go  from 
2 B 2 
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open  decked  boats  to  decked  vessels,  unless  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  construction  at  certain  points  of  harbours 
accessible  to  fishing  craft  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 
The  fisheries  of  Ireland  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  first  of  which  is  the  fishery  that  is  pro- 
secuted by  the  poor  people  around  the  coast  who 
combine  farming,  if  that  can  be  called  farming  which 
is  merely  the  cultivation  of  a small  plot  of  ground, 
with  fishing.  The  fishing  of  Ireland  for  the  most 
part  can  only  be  conducted  by  such  people,  for 
this  reason  : — it  is  the  most  tempestuous  coast  perhaps 
in  the  whole  world,  especially  the  west  coast,  and 
very  often  for  weeks  together  boats,  no  matter  how 
well  constructed  or  what  size,  could  not  attempt  to  go 
to  sea.  The  small  farmer  then  upon  those  parts  of 
the  coast  with  his  small  boat  will  watch  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  getting  some  five  or  six 
hours  fishing.  He  launches  his  little  craft  and  he 
rroes  out  and  brings  whatever  quantity  of  fish  he 
can  capture  home.  He  knows  pretty  well  what  the 
indications  of  bad  weather  are,  and  he  comes  in 
before  a storm  can  overtake  him.  In  certain  places 
on  the  coast  where  fish  habitually  frequent,  and 
that  are  admirably  adapted  for  boats  of  a larger 
character,  the  only  harbours  that  are  constructed  are 
tidal  harbours,  that  is  to  say,  harbours  that  get  dry 
with  the  going  out  of  the  tide,  and  such  boats  are 
very  often  prevented  from  going  out  to  sea  by  the 
apprehension  of  a storm  overtaking  them,  and  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  harbour  at  any 
state  of  the  tide.  The  most  important  shoals  of  fish 
are  to  be  caught  out  at  sea,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
mackerel  fishery,  the  herring  fishery,  the  cod  fishery, 
and  other  classes  of  fisheries  that  I will  not  now 
enumerate,  can  only  be  done  on  an  extensive  scale 
out  in  the  deep  sea. 

9901.  How  far  from  land  1—  That  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  I will  give  you  an  illustration  by 
referring  to  the  great  Nymph  Bank,  which  is  off 
my  own  coast  of  Waterford,  and  extends  from  county 
Waterford  down  to  county  Cork.  To  use  the  phrase 
of  the  fishermen,  you  cannot  begin  to  fish  there 
satisfactorily  until  you  drown  the  land,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  that  you  must  be  some  twenty  miles 
out  at  sea  before  you  can  successfully  fish  upon  the 
great  Nymph  Bank.  I shall  have  a good  deal  to 
say  about  the  Nymph  Bank  later  on.  There  are 
other  banks  that  are  very  much  closer,  some  it  may 
be  within  four  or  five  miles  of  a harbour,  but  it  all 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  Then  the  mackerel 
and  herring  fishery  is  prosecuted  independently  of 
banks  altogether  according  to  the  migration  of  the 
mackerel  and  the  herring.  They  come  round  the  coast 
.and  eat  whatever  marine  vegetation  there  is  to  be  had, 
and  then  go  elsewhere.  They  come  under  the  de- 
nomination properly  of  deep-sea  fishing,  and  can  only 
be  prosecuted  successfully  by  decked  boats. 

9902.  Are  those  migratory  fish  very  regular  in 
•their  appearance  and  disappearance  on  the  coast  as 
regards  date  1 — No  ; they  are  very  uncertain,  and  I 
was  going  to  say  capricious,  but  that  is  a term  which 
is  hardly  applicable,  because  I think  they  are  ruled 
very  much  by  whether  the  infusoria  and  marine  vege- 
tation that  they  feed  upon  is  to  be  had.  I will  give 
you  an  illustration  of  that.  About  150  years  ago  the 
pilchards  came  to  Ireland  in  great  quantities,  and  even 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  he  got  large  siuns  from  the 
Dutch  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  prosecute 
the  pilchard  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ; and  even 
yet  in  some  parts  of  the  county  Cork — at  Glengariff — 
there  are  the  remains  of  what  they  call  one  of  the 
old  pilchard  palaces.  They  gave  Charles  II.  a large 
sum  of  money  for  permission  to  catch  the  fish. 

9903.  About  £30,000 1 — Yes.  I have  it  all  de- 
tailed in  a book  which  I wrote  upon  the  fisheries  some 
years  ago,  and  on  which  a good  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  a good  many  of  the  measures  we  got 
subsequently  were  founded.  The  pilchard  fishery 
was  most  successful  on  the  coast  of  Cork  for  a great 


number  of  years,  and  there  were  vast  sums  of  monev 
made  by  it.  The  Whites,  Lord  Bantry,  and  other 
families  were  making  immense  siuns  of  money  out  of 
it,  when  the  pilchard  suddenly  deserted  the  coast  and 
went  over  to  Cornwall,  and  at  Cornwall  they  remained 
a great  number  of  years,  and  great  fortunes  were 
made  there.  The  Irishmen  went  over  at  the  time  and 
taught  the  Cornish  people  how  to  catch  and  cure  them 
Then  they  deserted  the  coast  of  Cornwall  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  came  back  again  in  the  west  in 
enormous  quantities.  They  deserted  Cornwall  alto- 
gether,  and  then  they  remained  some  four  or  five' 
years  on  our  coast,  and  deserted  that  altogether 
again. 

9904.  Where  did  they  go  to  the  second  time?— 
We  do  not  know  where  they  went  to,  for  they  did 
not  go  back  to  Cornwall.  I was  in  Cornwall  three 
or  four  months  ago,  and  being  there,  I made  inquiries 
and  they  said  they  were  not  able  to  find  as  many  in 
Cornwall  as  would  enable  them  to  supply  a tithe  of 
the  orders  they  got.  They  have  changed  from  the 
part  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  that  they  came  to  before 
and  have  gone  more  south,  and  up  to  the  Water- 
ford coast.  They  are  fish  particularly  avoided  by 
the  fishermen,  because  they  rot  the  nets  where  the 
nets  are  not  properly  barked  for  them,  and  they  call 
them  the  oily  herring.  Wherever  they  cau  throw 
them  out  they  do,  and  when  they  get  them  ashore  they 
use  them  for  manure,  because  not  being  prepared  for 
market,  they  turn  rancid,  and  people  will  not  use 
them.  Then  many  years  ago  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  the  herring  came  in  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  the  Irish  Parliament  of  that  day  gave  every  en- 
couragement for  the  capture  and  cure  of  them,  and 
there  was  an  immense  deal  of  money  spent.  They 
even  made  some  roads  along  the  coast  for  the  purpose 
of  the  fishery,  and  then  they  went  away.  On  the 
coast  of  Howth,  where  the  herring  usually  comes  in, 
they  are  very  capricious.  They  sometimes  come  in 
in  vast  quantities.  For  the  last  ten  years  they  have 
gone  in  vast  quantities  to  Scotland,  and  I supjmsc 
they  realise  something  like  two  millions  a year  for  the 
Scotch.  That  is  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to 
whether  they  come  in  with  regularity.  Then  the 
mackerel  off  the  coast  of  Cork  now  are  changing  very 
much  their  place  of  resort,  and  are  going  considerably 
lower  down.  Perhaps  I should  mention  to  you  that 
about  two  years  ago  as  an  expert,  I was  put  upon 
the  Scotch  Select  Committee  nominally  upon  the 
epuestion  of  branding,  but  it  really  went  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  Scotch  Fisheries.  I was  put 
on  the  Committee  as  an  expert,  and  I gave  a series  of 
x’ecommendations  for  the  formation  of  a Scotch  Board, 
and  the  mode  of  carrying  out  their  operations.  A 
good  part  of  my  recommendations  were  then  carried 
out,  and  some  of  them  were  not  at  the  time,  but  they 
have  been  subsequently  in  great  part  carried  into 
operation.  My  opinion  about  our  Irish  Fisheries  is 
this,  that  to  make  them  effective  the  same  thing  should 
be  clone  in  Ireland  as  is  now  done  in  Scotland  under 
the  Board  that  was  formed  some  four  years  ago,  and 
I will  give  you  in  detail  what  my  recommendations 

are.  . 

9905.  Will  you  first  of  all  tell  us  what  are  the 
duties  of  the  Scotch  Board,  and  what  are  their  pnu- 
leges  1 — The  Scotch  Fishery  Board  consists  of  ten 
gentlemen,  and  I should  like  to  describe  to  you  '#>5 
briefly  what  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  is.  I have 
here  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  being  the  foui  ' 
annual  report  of  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland  or 
the  year  1885.  It  is  dated  1886.  I will  tell  you 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  upon  it,  and  describe 
you  who  they  are,  and  then  I want  to  show  you  ® 
Irish  report,  and  what  a miserable  figure  it  ®n 
besides  the  Scotch  report,  not  owing  to  any  fa"  • o 
the  Irish  Fishery  Board,  bun  owing  to  the  Co'ci 
ment  not  giving  them  the  same  power  and  advan  ag  - 
as  the  Scotch  Board.  The  Scotch  Board  consist  ^ 
ten  gentlemen.  There  is  a chairman  and  a via- 
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i .Vinan.  They  have  a scientist  attached,  and  they  locality  may  be  so  poor  that  a subsidy  cannot  be  got,  May  io,  1887. 

1 >e  their  own  engineer.  These  gentlemen  who  con-  and  that  the  Grand  Jury  or  the  landlords  are  unwilling 

titute  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  may  be  said  to  re-  to  make  advances ; but  these  should  bo  constructed  to  Aloysios* 

S esent  every  portion  of  Scotland.  a certain  extent  as  national  harbours  and  constructed  Blake,  m.p. 

)>r9906.  Is  it  a paid  Board? — No ; the  secretary  is  paid,  on  those  grounds.  Then  the  Board  to  have  the  power 

9907.  We  understand  that  the  chairman  is  a as  regards  loans,  of  recovering  any  arrears  of  loans 

Government  official— is  there  ^ any  grant  to  that  through  their  own  solicitor.  The  very  essence  of  the 

Tlojircl  ? There  is  a grant  of  ,£17,000  a year,  but  that  success  of  the  loan  system  that  is  carried  on  in 

‘ t is  in  part  composed  of  the  overplus,  and  after  Ireland  now  is  to  compel  the  people  to  pay  back  the 

pavin"  the  expenses  of  the  branding,  there  is  4 cl.  a instalments.  Under  the  Board  of  Works,  as  you  will 

barrefpaid.  Sir  Thomas  Boyd  is  the  chairman,  and  find,  by  a reference  to  almost  every  report  of  the 

jlr  Guthrie  Smith  the  deputy  chairman.  Then  1 Inspectors  since  the  loan  system  was  entrusted  to 

want  to  tell  you  my  recommendations  as  to  Ireland,  them,  they  complain  that  sufficient  vigilance  is  not 

aiid  then  I will  illustrate  them  by  showing  what  has  used  by  the  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  recover 

lieen  done  in  Scotland,  and  how  far  what  has  been  loans,  and  in  consequence  a vast  amount  of  money  is 

done  in  Scotland  would  be  applicable  to  Ireland,  not  only  lost,  but  a vast  amount  of  demoralization  is 

I recommend  in  the  first  place  that  there  ought  to  be  caused  amongst  the  borrowers ; and  if  it  was  in  the 

a totally  new  Board  foi-med  in  Ireland  to  consist  of  hands  of  the  Inspectors,  they  would  have  it  pi-operly 

four  members  representing  the  four  provinces  of  Ire-  done,  which  it  is  not  by  the  Board  of  Works  now. 

land  and  unpaid ; that  the  three  Inspectors  of  Then  my  next  recommendation  would  be  the  appoint- 

Fisli'eries  should  be  part  of  the  Board,  they  all  being  ment  of  a scientist  and  the  establishment  of  labora- 

appointed  by  the  Government.  Then  that  the  chair-  tories,  as  in  Scotland.  Then  assistance  to  piscatorial 

man  should  be  appointed,  being  a member  of  Parlia-  schools,  of  the  character  of  the  one  that  has  been 

ment,  and  holding  his  position  as  chairman  whilst  he  established  now  at  Baltimore,  where  the  youth  be- 

is  in  the  House,  because  I look  upon  it  as  a matter  of  longing  to  the  maritime  population  might  be  instructed 

the  very  greatest  importance,  provided  the  Board  be  in  the  making  of  nets,  mode  of  fishing,  and  many 

properly  carried  out,  and  adequate  funds  given  to  other  things  of  a highly  useful  character.  Then  I 

them  to  carry  out  their  operations,  that  the  chairman  have  spoken  already  of  funds  to  make  experiments, 

should  bo  en  rapport  with  the  Government.  and  now  I will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the 

9908.  You  recommend  seven  members  of  the.  desirability  of  making  experiments.  At  the  time  I 

Board? — T recommend  eight  with  the  chairman — was  Inspector  of  Fisheries  we  were  very  anxious  to 

one  member  from  every  province  of  Ireland,  unpaid,  discover  whether,  if  there  was  a winter  cure  of 

an  unpaid  chairman,  and  three  inspectors.  herrings  in  Ireland,  they  would  sell  abroad,  because 

9909.  And  a secretary  1 — As  a matter  of  course,  it  so  occurs  that  there  is  no  cure  of  the  summer  cap- 

Ee  will  be  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board.  Then  the  ture  of  herrings  in  Ireland  upon  this  account.  They 

Board  to  have  its  own  engineer.  At  present,  what-  take  then  the  earliest  of  any,  and  just  like  salmon  and 

ever  construction  of  harbours  takes  place,  it  is  under  whitebait,  or  other  fish  of  that  kind,  when  they  first 

the  Board  of  Works,  and  I think  it  would  be  very  come  in,  they  are  eagerly  bought  at  a very  high 

much  more  desirable — I speak  of  that  from  my  ex-  price,  and  they  pay  considerably  better  than  if  they 

perience  as  an  Inspector  of  Fisheries — if  this  Fishery  were  cured  ; but  there  is  a great  quantity  of  herrings 

Board  had  the  construction  of  the  harbours  in  its  own  come  to  the  Irish  coast  in  the  winter,  and  they  are 

hands.  sold  at  a very  small  price.  We  asked  the  Treasury 

9910.  That  would  be  confined  to  fishery  harbours  ? on  one  occasion  to  give  us  £150  to  buy  a quantity 

—Yes,  for  fishery  harbours  only.  You  do  not  want  of  herrings  to  have  them  cured  after  the  Scotch 

an  engineer  for  anything  else.  fashion,  and  have  them  sent  to  certain  ports  abroad, 

9911.  But  some  of  these  might  be  commercial  har-  and  the  present  Lord  Sherbrooke,  then  Mr.  Robert 

hours,  or  national  harbours.  How  would  you  Lowe,  would  not  do  it,  and  the  opportunity  was 

distinguish  those? — A commercial  harbour  may  be  lost  of  bringing  £10,000  or  £11,000  a year  into  the 

used  for  a fishery  harbour  too.  Kingstown  is  an  pockets  of  the  fishermen  of  Ireland,  and  promoting  the 

illustration,  of  that,  and  Dunmore  is  another  industry  of  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 

illustration.  the  Treasury  to  give  us  a paltry  £150.  That  would 

9912.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  the  be  the  advantage  of  being  provided  with  funds  to 

duties  of  the  Board  of  Works  of  Ireland  and  this  make  experiments  of  that  and  a Eke  character.  Then 

Fishery  Board,  which  would  have  its  own  engineer  there  should  be  power,  under,  certain  cfrcumstances, 

and  superintend  its  own  fishery  harbours  1 — I would  to  erect  model  curing-houses,  and  to  purchase  model 

confine  this  engineer  to  the  construction  of  fishery  craft  and  nets,  such  as  might  be  required  for  pilchard 

harbours  only.  If  there  was  a harbour  to  be  made — and  other  fisheries.  As  I have  just  mentioned  to  you, 

a combined  commercial  and  fishery  harbour — the  at  the  time  I was  inspector,  there  came  that  extra- 

matter  could  be  arranged  as  a matter  of  detail  ordinary  quantity  into  Ireland,  and  the  people  neither 

between  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  knew  how  to  catch  them  or  to  cure  them  ; and  on 

engineer  of  the  harbour.  Then  I recommend  that  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  if  we  could  have  laid  out  a 

there  should  be  funds  provided  for  the  construction  of  few  hundred  pounds,  we  could  have  got  the  apparatus 

harboure,  and  for  the  establishment,  as  in  Scotland,  for  them,  and  set  up  curing-houses,  and  a very  im- 

of  a laboratory,  and  the  making  of  scientific  observa-  portant  industry  would  have  been  established, 

lions.  Then  that,  as  in  Scotland,  the  Board  should  Another  very  important  •thing  would  be  improved — 

be  provided  with  a vessel  for  making  surveys  of  fishery  railway  transit  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Vast 
banks,  describing  where  the  shoals  are,  in  order  that  quantities  of  fish  could  be  captured,  for  the  fishermen 
the  fishermen  might  be  advised  ab  JSt  it,  because  very  do  no  take  them  because  they  have  no  means  of  send- 

often  shoals  will  be  in  certani  places  that  the  fishermen  ing  them  off  to  the  great  centres  where  they  might  be 

do  not  know  anything  about,  and  they  are  only  dis-  used,  that  is  to  say,  of  sending  them  into  the  inland 

covered  by  chance,  or  by  an  odd  fishing  boat  going  out  parts  of  the  country.  I may  also  mention  to  you  that 

and  discovering  vast  shoals  of  fish ; and  this  would  notwithstanding  the  vast  quantity  of  fish  round  the 

be  better  and  more  effectually  done  by  a vessel,  that  coast  of  Ireland,  there  is  about  £200,000  worth  at 

■'csselto  be  also  employed  in  making  the  scientific  least  of  cured  fish  brought  into  Ireland  which  might 
o serrations  that  would  be  required.  Then  the  Board  be  all  caught  upon  the  Irish  coast  and  cured  upon  it 
should  have  the  power  to  decide  on  certain  deep-water  if  the  means  existed.  As  an  illustration  of  that,  which 

•arbours  even  in  localities  where  local  subsidies  could  will  be  quite  familiar  V one  member  of  the  Com- 

not  be  got,  because  very  often  it  is  {bund  that  where  mission  (Mr.  Pirn),  I may  refer  to  the  Artane  Industrial 

a arbour  is  very  suitable  for  fishery  purposes,  the  Schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  I was 
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1387.  oiit  there  a short  time  ago,  and  I inquired  how  the  St.  Andrews,  and  at  Ballantrae,  and  from  the  i f 
hoys  were  fed.  They  said  the  greater  portion  of  them  derived  by  Professor  Ewart,  in  the  United  States'  °'  J 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  fed  them  on  fish  o: 
r.  Fridays.  I said,  “ where  do  you  get  the  fish  from, 


that  is  their  scientist  who  was  sent  out  at  th  • 

„„1  tW  «.  “Grerf  Grimsby,"  and  that  Soaf dtf  Scottish 

ltliin  a mile  or  two  of  Dublin,  and  m the  neigh- 


bourhood of  Kingstown,  where  there  is  a vast  quan-  “believes  that  with  sufficient  funds  and  increased 
tity  of  fish  brought  in,  and  many  of  those  vessels  number  of  the  less.  migratory^  fish  might  be  greiuly';^ 


coming  from  Newfoundland  and  Scotland  with  cured  <‘reasecl  ln  the  territorial  waters,  whilst  steps  might  be  tat 
herrings-  actually  passed  through  hundreds  and  ?!  «•* 

hundreds  of  shoals  of  the  very  fish  off  the  coast  of  igra  ory  s o e ms  oie  fishing  grounds." 


Ireland  that  they  are  bringing  over  to  us.  As  an  They  arrived  at  that  belief  from  what  P..  f 

illustration  of  the  desirability  of  boats  getting  into  Ewart  had  told  them  had  occurred  in  the  R,  ^ 


harbours  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  there  i 


3 a short  States,  and  they  argued  very  properly  that  whit  l ,7 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  been  done  in  the  United  States  could  be  done  lie 


that  I should  like  to  read  to  you 


“It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  boats,  more  espe- 
cially on  their  arrival  from  distant  fishing  grounds,  should 
be  able  to 
their  her: 

begin.  There  is  always  a risk  of  bad  weather  when  boats 
are  at  sea,  and  consequent  danger  of  their  not  being  able 
to  run  into  harbour  at  any  time.  From  this  cause  £60,000 
has  been  lost  at  Peterhead  in  one  season.” 


They  then  •continue : — 
Happily  the  country  i 


t beginning  to  i 


their  air  va  from  d.stant  fishing  grounds,  should  importance  of  this  matter,  and  the  Government  havfl  ? 

to  get  into  harbour  at  .all  states  of  tide,  so  that  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  money  to  carrv  on  »!-P 

•rings  may  be  at  once  landed,  and  curing  operations  investigations  in  connexion  therewith  and  it  i(  Z i 


connexion  therewith,  and  it  is  to  1>p  wh” 
that  the  produce  of  the  Scottish  Fisheries,  great  as  it  n 
is,  may  be  still  further  increased.”  ' 


Now,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  Scotland  was 
A vast  amount  of  boats  ltavo  been  tost  npon  the  S’ 'WS?1 ^ °™1  >■*  1885  £1,572  952 
Scotch  coast  from  time  to  time.  Then  there  is  another  a Vf  . mo  ®n  0 er  w ie  fish,  £751,792; 
extract  I wish  to  read  to  you  with  regard  to  what  altogether  making  two  and  a half 

they  say  about  what  should  be  done  if  proper  means 
were  employed  with  regard  to  the  propagation  of 
fish.  They  say  in  them  second  report 
“The  United  States  e 


millions.  One  seventh  of  the  people  of  Scotland  arc 
supported  out  of  the  fisheries,  whereas  I venture  to 
say,  if  proper  means  were  applied  to  Ireland  with  a 
comparatively,  considering  the  results,  small  grant  of 
money  for  the  purposes  I have  stated,  instead  of  tin* 


. „ ..  s between  twenty  and  thirty  r_.r 

skilled  naturalists,  and  has  one  splendidly  equipped  marine  whole  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  Ireland  all  put  toother  ' 

laboratory,  m aduition  to  several  hatching  establishments,  botli  the  fish  captured  by  the  people  who  come off  Z 

with  a competent  staff  of  assistants.  A lanje  steam  L , , L , . e on  t,le 

vessel,  the  Albatross,  lias  been  built  at  a cost  of  over  , own  peopie—not^exceedmg  £1,00 

£60,000,  for  making  observations,  and  a smaller  one  for 
hatching  and  other  observations.  In  1882  and  1883, 

£40,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States 


Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  and  £24,000  was  expended  by 
Commissioners  of  thirty-nine  States.  The  Chief  Commis- 


sioner obtains  all  the  aid  he  requires  from  the  Navy,  Tele- 
graph, and  other  State  Departments.” 


they  could  be  made  up  to  £3,000,000.  In  Scotland 
the  capital  in  boats  and  vessels  is  £1,828,4-16  • the 
Parliamentary  grant  is  £17,000,  and  they  have 
laboratories  at  St.  Andrews  and  Talked,  and 
aquariums  at  Rothesay  and  elsewhere.  Then  they 
had  the  “ Jackall,”  and  the  “ Daisy  ” tender,  and  they 
nowhavethe  “Woodcock’’gunboat,  ancltwootkerboais. 

9916.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  that  £17,000  a 
year  has  been  going  on  1 — It  has  been  going  on  I 
suppose  for  about  four  years,  and  before  that  they 


I have  seen  that  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
myself. 

9913.  Where  is  the  hatching  ground  1 — There  is  no  --  „ 

hatching  ground,  but  there  is  a hatching  vessel.  The  had  ot^er  money  for  fishery  purposes.  I suppose  they 
Albatross  is  their  great  vessel,  and  to  the  Albatross  Lave  been  getting  £17,000  a year  for  about  two 
they  have  got  a tender,  and  in  the  tender  the  fish  are  Jeai's>  and  I suppose  they  were  getting  £10,000  for 
hatched.  To  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  United  tlie  previous  three  years. 

States  from^  vvhieh  the  fish  have  gone  away,  they  9917.  And  nothing  before  that  !-Yes,  the  Scottish 
have  brpught  the  hatched  fish  smd  deposed  them,  and  Fishery  Board  was  more  a branding  boaid  than  ,.,- 
have  restored  » the  United  States  on  numerous  parts  thing  else,  and  anything  they  wanted  over  and 
of  coast  fisheries  that  once  existed  there.  . Sow,  above  what  they  received  for  branding  fee.  the,  got 
as  Mr.  Pirn  will  doubtless  recollect,  some  years  ago  from  the  Treasury.  They  get  whatever  the,  mtt, 
the  haddock  totally  deserted  Dublin,  and  that  is  a but  we  do  not,  as  I told  you,  when  we  asked  fa  . 
very  valuable  fish  My  belief's  that  young  haddock  paltry  £150.  The  Inspectors  have  been,  ever  dice 
could  be  brought  back  m the  way  that  the  United  I was  there,  asking  for  a vessel  and  they  would  u.t 


States  bring  them  back  to  parts  of  the  coast,  which  give  us  that.  ThSy  give  us  the  occasional  aseo.  . 
v ® , Zh  denuded  of  Gsli.  That  which  has  been  gunboat  for  proceeding  to  islands,  and  for  some  other 
e in  the  United  States  on  a large  scale  might  be  purposes, but  it  is  removed  perhaps  at  the  very  moment 


done  on  a small  scale  with 

thT^  aiU  PP11^  WP°rfc  of  what  they  are  making  investigations  as  to  where  shoals  offish  were 
ear°  m ^ 16  ®ta^es  • Yes,  there  is  every  and  carrying  out  scientific  observations,  and  for 

^e<ooi  k Din  , * m „ otlier  purposes,  would  be  of  the  very  utmost  im- 

_J  ‘ Published  at  Washington  ?— Yes.  You  can  portance,  to  be  attached  permanently  to  the  depart- 
get  them  on  application  to  the  United  States  office,  meat,  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  department 
For  some  years  I have  had  the  whole  of  them  and  I We  have  asked  for  that  and  various  things  of  the  like 
went  over  the  whole  affair  in  the  United  States  when  character  that  Scotland  has  now,  but  we  have  been 
iere\  % P<fS?S,e  I.{aV?  read  18  111  the  invariably  refused.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
the  Blsheriei3  Board-  They  treatment  by  every  Government  of  Ireland  as  regards 

weie  then  battling  with  the  Treasury  to  get  all  they  fisheries.  Then,  another  thing  I should  like  to 
wimted,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  they  adduced,  bring  under  your  attention  very  strongly  is  this.  For 
and  they  have  got  everything  they  have  asked  for.  years  and  years  I was  recommending  loans  to  the 
Ifiey  have  got  three;  vessris  now  and  two  laboratories.  fishermen,  citing  for  the  likelihood  of  success  the 
1 ten  I want  to  call  attention  to  the  Third  Report  of  operations  of  a society  in  Ireland,  called  the  Society 
rCu  Board  as  showing  what  may  be  for  Bettering  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  who  had  a small 

accomplished.  In  the  Third  Report  they  say  fund  at  them  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans. 

“Restoration  of  fishing  grounds  to  former  fertility.  As  They  never  gave  .us  a farthing  out  of  the  Treasury 

the  result  of  experiments  carried  on  in  the  Moraly  Firth,  for  the  purpose  of  loans,  but  at  length  I discovered  a 
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fund  that  belonged  io  Ireland,  the  remains  of  a 
charitable  fund  created  some  years  before,  and  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a Bill  passed  empowering  the 
Inspectors  to  apply  that  fund,  amounting  I think  to 
some  £40,000,  for  the  purpose  of  loans.  That  has  been 
attended  with  good  results.  The  other  day  when  it 
«s  recommended  to  give  the  Scotch  Fishermen  loans 
directly  out  of  the  Treasury  funds,  loans  were  given 
to  the  Crofter  population  for  the  purpose  of  buying, 
boatsandnets  and  prosecuting  their  fisheries.  That  was 
out  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  which  we  have  never  got  a 
farthing,  and  the  money  we  did  so  apply  was  our  own. 

9918.  I think  out  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  you 
„ot  £250,000 ? — We  did,  but  that  was  our  own — it 
,,-as  not  Treasury,  money. 

9919.  It  was  appropriated  to  fishery  purposes  ? — 
To  harbours,  and  the  making  and  construction  of 
piers.  I was  chairman  of  that  Commission,  and 
Colonel  Nolan  subsequently  became  chairman  when 
I retired  from  Parliament. 

9920.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  upon  what 
principle  that  money  was  expended? — We  received 
applications  from  localities.  We  went  down  and  made 
a personal  examination;  held  meetings  and  decided 
upon  the  places  where  we  considered  those  harbours 
ought  to  be  made.  The  whole  of  that  is  expended 
now  and  there  is  a great  deal  more  wanted. 

9921.  The  whole  of  the  £250,000  has  been  ex- 
pended 1— Yes,  practically  expended. 

9922.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  it  is  desirable 
that  certain  places  should  be  fixed  upon  as  fishing 
stations  with  a certain  depth  of  water  at  low  water. 

I believe  this  money  has  been  spent  irrespective  of 
that  recommendation  ? — There  are  some  few  harbours 
made  that  you  may  consider  deep  water  harbours. 

9923.  But  the  bulk  of  this  money  was  spent  upon 
what  you  may  term  shallow  harbours  ? — Yes. 

9924.  They  are  not  practically  fit  for  fishing 
stations?— Not  for  decked  vessels,  for  the  reason  I 
tellyouthattheycouldnot  make  the  harbour  at  lowtide. 

9925.  Vessels  sufficiently  large  to  undertake  the 
deep-sea.  fishery  could  not  get  into  a great  many  of 
.these  harbours  upon  which  the  £250,000  was  spent  ? — 
No,  they  could  not ; but,  as  I told  you  before,  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  have  harbours  upon  certain 
parts  of  the  coast  where  the  men  prosecute  fishing  and 
small  farming  combined. 

9926.  Have  you  gone  into  the  consideration  of  the 
number  of  suitable  harbours  that  should  be  selected. 
Take  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  and  round  the  west 
coast  to  the  south,  leaving  the  east  coast  out  of  the 
question  at  the  present ; what  is  the  number  of  really 
good  harbours  where  large  fishing  boats  can  get 
access  at  all  limes  of  the  year  and  at  all  times  of  the 
tide?— To  speak  offhand,  I think  a dozen  places 

I the  whole  coast  of  Ireland — which  you  must 
remember  is  1,200  miles  round— could  be  found  -vyliere 
,\ou  cou.d  make  very  desirable  deep  water  harbours. 
do  “9t  moan  that  should  be  done  all  at  once. 

99j.7.  You  consider  that  about  twelve  harbours  such 
as  1 have  described  would  be  sufficient  to  accommodate 
<■>■1  he  fisheries  of  Ireland  ? — Of  that  character. 

■■  . ,i,  6 deeP'sea  fisheries ?— Yes,  and  I think 
P ■Wild  lead  to  the  formation  in  localities  of  small 
jUy  companies.  Large  fishery  companies  have 
,'ra^s  fal-ed  i*1  Ireland  for  this  reason,  as  I have 
■ eac  y mentioned  to  the  Commission ; that  excepting 
wam  p!;lces  on  the  south  coast,  like  Waterford,  and 
in,,,1  eas”  00ast  the  character  of  the  coast  is  very 
pestuous,  and  the  vessels  would  perhaps  have  to 
time  tii m ’ai'bour  for  weeks  together,  and  during  that 
...  '6i  men  maN  become  demoralized  from  idleness 
L nf  ■ p!,  resortinS  to  the  pubhc  house.  The 
cohL^  t lat  bave  succeeded  before  were  small 
looked  ft  °jr,fid  by  local  people  who  personally 
and  5r,„a  ,ei'  *bem ; hut  when  you  have  a chairman 
is  not  ,,'e  ary  ?nd  °fficers  to  pay,  and  where  the  thing 
tille  d ianaged  by  local  Pe°Ple  t0  whom  the  expendf- 

^beenso^nlre617  ^ ^ * “ 


9929.  From  your  long  experience  of  the  fisheries 
ol  Ireland  and  of  the  coast,  perhaps  you  could  indicate 
by  name  the  twelve  places  you  would  recommend 
should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  1— -That  I shall  be 
happy  to  do  for  you,  and  I will  send  it  to  the  secretary. 

9930.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to  go  up  to  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  perhaps  to  limit  the 
number  to  ten,  but  from  your  experience  ’ you  would 
be  best  fitted  to  point  out  where  these  fishing  stations' 
should  be  established?— I will  do  so  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I -will  also  give  you  my  reasons  for  each. 
1 wiJ  place  in  your  hands  the  Report  of  this  Com- 
mission m 1870,  of  which  I was  chairman.  Then  I 
also  have  a Bill  here  which  I brought  in  in  1882,  which 
embodies  very  much  what  my  views  are,  and  I will 
also  hand  that  in. 

9931.  That  Bill  did  not  pass  ?— No,  forthe  Govern- 
ment brought  in  a Bill  of  their  own  founded  upon  it, 
but  my  views  are  very  well  contained  in  that,  except 
that  I speak  of  loans  from  the  Church  funds  here  which 
are  not  required  now  because  we  got  it  from  another 
source.  I will  also  send  to  the  secretary  some  brief 
fishery  papers  that  I have  written  upon  the  fisheries 
lately.  Then  I have  also  a pamphlet  which  I wrote  in 
1868,  which  I will  lend  to  your  secretary,  in  which  I 
give  the  state  of  the  fisheries  at  that  time.  The  late 
deplorable  circumstances  you  will  get  from  the 
Inspectors  when  they  give  their  evidence  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  men,  boys,  and  craft  have  decreased. 
Then  I should  like  to  mention  this  with  regard  to  the 
pilchards : that  Italy  could  take  30,000  hogshead  in 
the  year  and  Cornwall  was  only  able  to  send  out  in 
1874  7,000  hogshead.  In  1884  they  sent  out 
14,000  hogshead,  and  since  then  they  have  not  been 
able  to  send  but  a few  thousand  hogshead.  There 
are  as  many  pilchards  which  could  be  taken  ofl  the 
coast  of  Ireland  as  would  supply  Italy  five  times  over. 

9932.  Have  the  pilchards  comeback  to  Ireland? — 
They  are  very  fitful ; they  -rill  appear  here  and  there 
They  did  appear  off  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  Cork 
and  in  such  quantities  in  Kenmare  Bay  that  you 
could  imagine  you  could  walk  across  on  their  backs, 
and  off  Skibbereen  they  appeared  in  enormous 
quantities  also. 

9933.  When  was  that? — About  ten  years  ago  ; and 
then  they  wholly  abandoned  those  parts  of  the  coast 
and  went  to  other  parts.  They  have  nearly  wholly 
left  Cornwall.  The  great  advantages  of  a scientist 
and  laboratories,  and  all  that,  is  to  discover  why  they 
do  go,  and  then  if  need  be  to  try  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  places  they  went  from. 

9934.  Where  is  the  scientific  school  you  were 
speaking  of  as  having  been  established  in  Scotland,  is 
it  at  Aberdeen? — They  have  two  laboratories  in 
Scotland  and  then  they  have  two  aquariums. 

9935.  You  have  one  in  Ireland  ? — Not  one. 

9936.  I thought  there  was  one  partly  established  ? 
— No,  they  are  trying  now  and  collecting  funds  for 
a piscatorial  school  at  Baltimore,  in  the  county  Cork. 

9937.  I thought  that  was  established? — No;  they 
have  not  funds  to  complete  it  yet.  That  Will  only  be 
for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  making  nets,  and  so  on. 
It  will  be  eminently  useful,  but  there  will  be  nothing 
in  the  way  of  scientific  instruction  or  laboratories  there. 

9938.  Mr.  Barry. — You  told  us  about  the  Nymph 
Bank.  Could  you  give  us  an  indication  of  what  other 
important  hanks  there  are  for  deep-sea  fishing 
following  round  the  coast  ? — The  Nymph  Bank  is  one 
of  the  places  which  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  should 
be  investigated,  and  I will  tell  you  why.  Thei'e  is 
supposed  to  be  enormous  quantities  of  fish  there,  and 
in  my  book  on  the  History  and  Position  of  the  Sea 
Fisheries,  I state,  with  regard  to  this  bank,  at  page 
24  : — “ An  illustration  of  some  of  the  adverse  influences 
which  were  successfully  employed  after  the  Union  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  lest  they 
might  interfere  with  those  of  other  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Fraser’s  account  of 
the  Waterford  Nymph  Bank  Company,  contained  in 
his  work  on  the  Fisheries  of  Ireland.”  Mr.  Fraser  was 
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a Scotchman.  “ The  Nymph  Bank,  12  leagues  S.S.E. 
of  Dunmore  (so  called  from  its  being  discovered  in 
1730  by  Mr.  Doyle,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty, 
in  a twelve-gun  brig  called  the  ‘ Nymph  ’),  bhe  bank 
extending  along  the  coasts  of  Wexford,  Waterford,  and 
Cork,  at  a distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  miles. 
Tlic  Royal  Dublin  Society  appointed  Mr.  Fraser  to 
report  on  the  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  other  resources 
of  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Waterford.  He 
presented  a report  to  the  Irish  Government  on  the 
great  advantages  which  it  was  said  this  bank  offered 
for  fishing.  The  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Abbot, 
encouraged  further  investigation,  and  in  1802  the 
Rutland  revenue  cruiser,  with  Sir.  Fraser  on  board, 
made  such  satisfactory  experiments  that  Government 
again  sent  a cruiser  to  make  a more  minute  survey. 
The  bank  was  reported  from  twelve  to  fifteen  leagues 
from  the  coast,  with  a uniform  depth  of  thirty-eight 
to  forty  fathoms  ; ground  consisting  of  gravel,  shells, 
and  corallines.  Two  fishing  vessels  of  forty  tons  each 
which  formed  part  of  the  expedition  caught  an 
abundance  of  cod,  ling,  haddock,  John  o’Dore,  plaice, 
halibut,  skate,  and  a large  quantity  of  turbot,  and 
‘ the  finest  sole  the  fishermen  had  ever  seen.’  Govern- 
ment having  offered  encouragement  the  Company  was 
formed  at  Waterford  to  fish  the  bank.  During  the 
short  period  that  the  different  vessels  employed  con- 
tinued active  operations,  there  was  ample  proof  that 
the  quantity  of  fish  that  could  he  caught  was 
prodigious.”  It  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  two 
well  vessels  that  made  visits  to  London  sold  on  one 
occasion  at  Billingsgate  thirty-five  score  of  live  fish. 
They  then  proceeded  to  form  a Company,  and  “ at  a 
meeting  of  the  society  in  December,  1803,  a series  of 
resolutions  was  passed  approving  of  the  formation  of  a 
company  to  fish  off  Waterford  with' a Capital  of 
<£50,000.  Of  this  £20,000  was  subscribed  in  the 
room.  It  was  subsequently  determined  to  bring  a 
Bill  into  Parliament  in  the  name  of  the  directors  of  the 
society  for  the  incorporation  of  the  company,  and  also 
to  enable  them  to  subscribe  £5,000  out  of  their  funds 
towards  the  undertaking.  The  Bill  was  accordingly 
introduced  by  Sir  William  Gearey.  Everything 
promised  well  until  the  English  fishing  interest 
became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  even  a part  of  the 
Irish  fisheries  being  developed  to  a large  extent. 
Petitions  agaiust  the  Bill  poured  in  from  fishing  com- 
munities, including  Harwich,  Gravesend,  and  Favers- 
ham.  And  this  measure,  calculated  to  secure  many 
important  and  beneficent  purposes  for’  Ireland,  was 
thrown  out  by  a small  majority  on  the  second  reading 
on  the  27th  March,  1804,  being  ordered  to  be  read 
that  day  six  months.”  That  was  on  account  of  the 
injury  it  might  do  to  the  English  fishermen,  and  that 
as  late  as  the  year  1803. 

9939.  That  is  not  quite  the  question  I was  asking  ? 
— I wanted  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  what 
this  Nymph  Bank  is,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  properly 
surveyed.  There  it  is  with  enormous  resources,  and 
it  has  never  been  since  1873  properly  surveyed,  but  if 
the  Fishery  Department  were  provided  with  such  a 
vessel  as  I advocated  as  a Government  officer,  when  I 
was  one,  and  as  I now  advocate  as  an  independent 
member,  that  and  other  banks  would  be  investigated. 
You  invite  me  to  tell  you  where  there  are  other 
banks,  but  I cannot  tell  you.  We  suspect  them,  but 
we  have  no  means  of  investigating  them,  and  we  have 
no  vessel  to  tell  us. 

9940.  The  Chairman. — Do  any  number  of  Dutch, 
or  any  other  foreign  fishing  boats,  visit  that  Nymph 
Bank  for  fishing  purposes  ? — Some  English  boats  have 
done  so.  There  was  a company  in  Dunmore,  which, 
to  some  extent,  was  an  English  company,  and  they 
used  to  go  on  the  fringes  of  the  bank,  but  I do  not 
think  they  ever  properly  fished  the  bank.  1 never 
heal'd  of  Frenchmen  coming  there — the  Frenchmen 
come  to  Kinsale. 

9941.  What  is  there  to  prevent  any 'private  enter- 
prise developing  the ' resources  of  that  bank  1 — No 


doubt  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  it  would 
a great  encouragement  to  them  if  that  bank  was  * 
perly  surveyed,  and  the  depth  of  the  bank  given  ] 
other  information  of  that  sort  afforded  them.  ’ ™ 

9942.  That  has  never  been  done? — It  kas  n 
been  done  since  1803,  when  the  cutter  Nympli  dirt''? 

9943.  Did  the  commander  of  the  Nymph  survey! 
thoroughly? — Not  at  all.  He  made  a very  parti*} 
survey  of  it,  and  the  consequence  of  it  was  the  fo- 
mation  of  the  company  T spoke  of  to  fish  it. 

9944.  Is  there  any  approximate  account  of  its  sj2 

or  its  length,  or  breadth,  and  so  on? It  Wi  - 

opposite  the  county  Wexford,  and  it  runs  down 
opposite  Cork,  at  varying  depths,  and  with  a 
many  configurations.  Sometimes  it  goes  nearer  to 
the  shore  in  one  place  than  another. 

9945.  But  practically  it  is  twenty  or  twenty-five 
miles  off  the  south  coast? — Yes ; about  twenty.five 
miles  from  my  own  county — Waterford.  One  member 
of  the  Commission  has  asked  me  about  other  banks 
We  cannot  indicate  them  absolutely,  because  we  have 
had  no  means  for  their  ascertainment ; but  we  hear 
every  now  and  then  of  shoals  of  fish  which  frequent 
banks  for  the  purposes  of  feeding,  and  also  eatin«  the 
small  fish  that  frequent  those  banks.  We  hear  of 
extra  shoals  of  fish  off  the  coasts  of  Donegal  and 
Galway  and  elsewhere,  which  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  important  fishing  banks,  which,  if  pro- 
perly investigated,  might  show  that  they  would  be 
very  desirable  fishing  grounds ; but,  as  I have  said 
we  have  no  means  of  doing  it. 

9946.  Mr.  Barry. — As  far  as  you  know  at  present 
you  cannot  pointany  other  banks  out  so  absolutely  ascer- 
tained as  the  Nymph  Bank — I mean  going  round  the 
west  and  up  to  the  north  ? — There  are  certain  well- 
known  banks  there,  and  there  may  be  banks  further 
out.  There  ar6*certain  inshore  banks. 

9947.  I mean  banks  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
shore  as  the  Nymph  Bank  ? — Nothing  of  the  supposed 
magnitude  of  the  Nymph  Bank. 

9948.  Then,  as  a general  statement,  all  that  we 
know  at  present  is  that  the  water  deepens  very  rapidly 
on  the  west  coast  ? — Very  rapidly. 

9949.  And  in  the  absence  of  further  investigations 
there  is  nothing  known  about  any  other  banks!— 
Nothing  positively  known  only  from  the  indications 
of  shoals  ot  fish  appearing  off  there,  and  there  is  the 
supposition  that  there  must  be  banks  that  they  feed 
upon,  or  they  would  not  be  there. 

9950.  Is  there  a very  large  inshore  fishery  on  the 
west  coast  from  headland  to  headland  ? — Yes ; by  the 
small  fishermen. 

9951.  May  we  take  it  generally  that  the  present 
fishing  on  the  west  coast  is  mainly  from  heartland  to 
headland? — No.  There  is  a good  deal  of  fishing  off 
the  coast ; but  the  small  fishermen  I have  described, 
with  .their  small  boats,  currachs  and  boats  of  that 
character,  will  go  out  and  have  their  few  hours  fishing, 
and  come  back  before  a tempest  overtakes  them. 

9952.  Before  the  water  deepens  so  greatly  ?— Yes. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  the  land  along  that  portion  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland  that  is  not  very  steep 
— some  portion  of  it,  here  and  there. 

9953.  For  instance,  Donegal  Bay  ? — Yes;  Donegal, 
and  round  the  coast  of  Donegal. 

9954.  You  said  the  west  coast  was  a very  tem- 
pestuous coast  ? — Yes. 

9955.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a very  large 
number  of  natural  harbours,  is  there  not  ? — A es , 
there  are  some  good  harbours,  but  not  a great  man) 
of  them. 

9956.  With  regard  to  the  piers  that  were  built  out 
of  the  money  from  the  Church  funds,  whose  advice 
was  taken  as  to  the  situation  of  the  piers  ? — I was  J ® 
Chairman  of  the  Commissioners,  and  myself  ana  e 
three  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  who  were  Commissioners 
with  me,  made  investigations  and  received  applica- 
tions, and  then  there  was  our  own  knowledge  besi i 
and  we  decided  upon  the  situation,  subject  to  1 
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. val  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  Board  of  9961.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  say  that  the  Scottish  Fishery  May  10,  iss7. 

n0t  dissent  from  us,  and  then  what  we  Board  has  got  control  over  certain  harbours — have  

"or  ended  the  Board  of  Works  carried  out.  they  control  over  all  harbours  in  Scotland,  or  only  Aloyses 

lCCqV)7  Did  you  hold  that  if  the  Board  of  Works  particular  harbours? — I speak  of  the  construction.  Blake,  m.p. 

1 dissented,  they  had  the  power  to  dissent  from  They  got  money  for  the  construction  of  harbours,  and 
k11 . rec0nimendations  ? — I think  they  had.  We  I suppose  the  sum  they  have  to  expend  on  harbours 
y°u'd  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  if  the  Board  of  would  be  about  £8,000  a year. 

tT'ks  had  objected  I doubt  that  it  could  have  been  99G2.  How  are  their  revenues  derived.  Are  they 
" 0 \ d out ■ but  they  never  did  do  so.  ' not  largely  derived  from  the  charge  for  branding  ?— 

9958  Supposing  that  you  recommended  a pier  They  are  in  this  way The  profits  on  the  branding 

1 ■ v was  dry  at  low  water,  and  the  Board  of  Works  charges  were,  last  year,  about  £3,000 — that  goes  back 
tl  oil  "lit  the  better  application  of  the  money  was  for  to  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  gave  them  last  year, 
b acfin-  piers  which  should  have  twelve  or  sixteen  I think,  a grant  of  £17,000,  but  of  that  you  might 
f et  of  water  at  low  water,  would  they  have  the  power  count  that  £3,000  was  restored  by  the  surplus  of  the 
c dissent  from  your  recommendation  to  that  extent  ? branding  fees,  so  that  you  may  say  they  gave  them 
—They  would  not  be  likely  to  do  so,  because  harbours  £14,000. 

such  as  you  describe,  as  compared  with  a harbour  that  9963.  The  Chairman. — That  is  not  for  fisheries,  it 
would  be  dry  at  low  water,  would  be  so  vastly  more  includes  many  things  as  I understand — telegraphs  and 
costly  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  propose  the  piers  ? — That  is  all  in  connexion  with  the  fishery 
niore  expensive  work.  purposes.  They  have  a vast  number  of  branding  officers, 

9959.  I will  put  it  in  this  way — supposing  you  but  they  are  paid  out  of  the  branding  fees,  which  are 
thought  it  right  to  recommend  fifty-six  piers  costing,  4 cl.  a barrel,  and  those  officers  are  of  immense  use  in 
wc  will  say,  an  average  of  £6,000  a piece,  would  the  collecting  statistics  and  giving  information  on  fishery 
Board  of  Works,  do  you  hold,  have  had  the  power  of  subjects. 

jnyjjj,, ;_We.  would  rather  spend  the  money  on  those  9964.  They  get  from  the  Treasury  about  £14,000 
harbours  with  deep  water  ? — They  might  offer  such  an  a year  net  1 — Yes  ; if  there  was  anything  short  from 
opinion  but  they  never  did.  It  was  open  to  them  to  the  branding  the  Treasury  would  pay  it ; but  in  con- 
say  so  of  course.  That  would  have  gone  a good  deal  sequence  of  the  immense  quantity  of  fish  caught,  there 
beyond  the  whole  sum  we  had  at  our  disposition.  is  a profit  of  £3,000  a year,  and  the  Treasury  absorb 

9960.  You  have  had  a quarter  of  a million? — Yes.  that  and  give  it  back  to  them  with  £14,000  more. 


Colonel  John  P.  Nolan,  m.p.,  examined. 

9965.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Member  for  North  it  is  because  of  the  Vant  of  that  communication  that  Colonel  John 

Galway? I am.  fishing  has  not  developed  in  such  a district  as  that  of  P.  Nolan,  M.r. 

9966.  You  have  had  this  list  of  questions  relating  Connemara,  with  which  I am  best  acquainted ; but 

to  the  deep  sea  fisheries  sent  to  you,  and  it  will  be  there  are  several  other  districts  in  Ireland  of  very 
; probably  more  convenient  if  you  would  proceed  at  similar  character,  such  as  Mayo,  and  a large  portion 

I once  to  give  us  your  views  with  reference  to  them? — of  Donegal,  and  the  whole  of  the  south-west  of 

In  the  first  place  I may  say  that  I am  not  a technical  Ireland.  My  opinion  is  that  in  all  those  districts 
authority,  and  I considered,  when  I became  chairman  except  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  where  there  are  good 
of  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Commission,  that  I was  fishermen,  there  are  a large  number  of  very  excellent 
altogether  in  a different  situation  from  Mr.  Blake,  boatmen  who  are  not  good  fishermen,  and  you  would 

He  had  been  a great  technical  authority ; but  I took  therefore  have  to  create  the  whole  industry,  and  the 

my  purely  technical  advice  from  the  three  Fishery  chief  means  of  creating  it  would  be  to  give  them 
Commissioners  who  were  on  the  Board.  I considered  an  incentive,  and  there  is  no  incentive  except  a 
that  I hacl  no  special  technical  knowledge,  except  that  regular  market,  and  that  market  can  only  be  ob- 
I had  been  on  the  Harbour  Refuge  Committee,  and  I tained  by  having  some  communication.  I do  not 
was  also  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of , the  believe  much  in  steamboat  communication  along  that 
fishermen  on  one  portion  of  the  east  coast,  that  is  wild  coast,  so  I believe  that  you  are  reduced  to 
Kingstown,  and  one  portion  of  the  west  coast,  Conne-  tramways  and  railways,  and  that  that  is  the  first 
mara ; and  I had  been  so  since  I was  a child,  but  step  towards  developing  the  fishing  industry  of  Ireland, 
otherwise  I had  no  technical  knowledge,  and  I 9968.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  chief  market 
acted  on  the  supposition  that  a Member  of  Par-  would  be  in  England? — There  is  a great  opening 
liamcnt  was  not  made  chairman  of  a committee  for  markets  in  Ireland  itself.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
for  nothing,  but  that  he  should  be  responsible  to  tiling  that  in  an  inland  town  like  Tuam,  even  on  a 
Parliament  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Friday,  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  being 
That  was  my  position  as  chairman.  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  get  fish, 

9967.  How  long  have  you  been  chairman  ? — I was  though  it  is  now  in  very  near  communication  with 
chairman  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Blake  gave  up  in  Galway,  where  a large  amount  of  fish  is  caught. 

August,  1884 ; but  practically  our  functions  have  There  is  a great  opening  for  extending  the  area  of 
ceased  since  we  ceased  to  have  any  money  to  spend,  consumption  in  Ireland.  People  want  fish,  and 
My  views  on  the  subject  are,  that  it  would  be  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  get  it,  but  I should  say 
very  necessary  to  have  some  deep  sea  harbours,  but  at  first  the  markets  would  be  chiefly  English. 

that  those  are,  to  a certain  extent,  speculative,  and  9969.  Then  how  would  you  propose  that  it  should 
I should  say  there  would  be  absolutely  no  use  in  go.  "Would  you  propose  that  it  should  go  by 
having  a real  deep-sea  harbour — that  is,  a harbour  sea  to  some  port,  and  then  cross  Ireland  to 
having  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low  water  Dublin  or  wherever  it  is  most  convenient  to  ship  to 
ordinary  spring  tides — or  going  to  that  expense  England? — Yes.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  about 
unless  you  have  a railway  or  tramway  in  connexion  that  because  I know  immense  quantities  of  fish  go 
with  it,  or  unless  it  is  such  an  exceptional  case  as  an  off  from  the  trawlers  in  Galway  to  England  already , 
island  like  the  island  of  Aran,  where  there  would  be  and  if  you  had  a tramway,  another  four  or  five  hours 
an  opportunity  of  getting  steamboat  communication,  into  Connemara — taking  that  merely  as  an  example 
On  the  ordinary  coast  with  which  I am  acquainted — — would  not  prohibit  the  fish  being  sent  to  England, 

because  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  coast  of  The  people  in  Galway  complain  that  the  trawler* 

Ireland— it  would  be  quite  useless  for  you  to  make  a send  all  then  fish  to  the  English  or  the  Dublin 
deep-sea  harbour,  and  go  to  that  expense  unless  there  market,  and  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  fish  in  Galway, 
was  also  tramway  oommunication.  My  view  is  that  My  view  is  that  it  is  a sine  qua  non  to  ^have  these 
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May  io,  1887.  railways  and  tramways  if  you  are  to  develop  the 
r . "Tt  fisheries.  Then  the  next  thing  is  to  have  a certain 

P? Nolan,' 'inr.  number  of  deep  sea  harbours.  I do  not  know  the 
’ subject  as  well  as  'Mr.  Blake,  and  I think  his  estimate 

of  a dozen  is  about  right.  I should  say  two  north  of 
the  town  of  Galway,  two  more  in  Mayo,  and  another 
one  in  the  south  of  Donegal.  These  are  the  only  dis- 
tricts with  which  I may  say  I am  tolerably  well 
acquainted,  so  that  it  is  no  use  my  specifying  where 
they  ought  to  be  in  other  parts.  I should  say  that 
that  number  is  about  what  is  wanted. 

9970.  You  heard  the  questions  which  I put  to  Mr. 
Blake.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  where  you  think 
those  fishing  harbours  should  be,  and  give  us  shortly 
the  reasons  why? — I may  as  well  give  them  to  you 
now,  but,  in  the  first  place,  you  understand  that  I con- 
sider it  would  be  useless  unless  you  have  a railway  or 
ti'iunway. 

9971.  Assume  that  the  railways  are  there? — Then 
the  first  one  ought  to  be  in  one  of  those  three  bays  to 
the  north  of  Galway  Bay.  There  is  Caslila  Bay, 
Greatman’s  Bay,  and  Kilkieran  Bay.  The  latter  are 
two  bays  at  low  tide,  and  one  at  high  tide.  Greatman’s 
Bay  is  only  a branch  of  Kilkieran  Bay.  There  ought 
to  be  one  harbour,  about  there,  at  Caslila  Bay,  accord- 
ing as  the  railway  runs,  or  Kilkieran  Bay,  or  at 
Bertrebuy  Bay. 

9972.  You  have  mentioned  those  three  places,  but  I 
think  I understand  you  to  mean  that  you  would  put 
one  harbour  at  one  of  those  three  places? — Yes,  the 
locality  depending  chiefly  on  the  railway  communica- 
tion ; but  I would  also  say  that  the  Commission  ought 
to  look  at  this  locality,  because  we  did  not  look  at  it 
with  the  object  of  its  adoption  for^a  deep  sea  harbour. 
Then  the  second  place  I should  say  would  be  either  at 
Clifden — a couple  of  miles  out  of  Clifden — or  at  the 
Killarys ; but  I should  say  Clifden  would  perhaps 
have  the  best  railway  communication.  As  an  alter- 
native place  you  might  have  one  at  Arran  Island 
instead  of  either  of  those.  Those  would  chiefly  depend 
on  the  communication  which  you  might  have. 

9973.  For  the  Arran  Islands  you  would  go  up  to 
Galway  ? — Yes ; at  the  head  of  Cashla  Bay.  If  there 
was  a railway  from  the  head  of  Cashla  Bay  you  would 
go  from  there,  or  otherwise  you  must  go  from  Galway. 

9974.  Arran  Islands  would  suit  as  a fishing  station 
provided  there  was  a railway  to  the  point  you  have 
indicated? — Yes;  and  you  could  for  £12,000  or  £15,000 
make  a magnificent  harbour  at  the  Arran  Islands. 

9975.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Island? — Yes. 
There  is  a very  good  harbour  there,  which  was  made 
at  a cost  of  £2,500.  You  cannot  improve  that 
harbour ; you  must  make  a bigger  one  outside. 

9976.  Have  you  heavy  swells  there  without  a 
storm? — Very  heavy  swells,  but  there  is  a magnificent 
natural  bay  in  the  main  island,  and  you  can  make 
a harbour  on  any  scale,  small  or  big,  inside  that.  Then 
further  north  I am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
coast,  but  I should  say  there  should  be  a harbour 
either  at  Achill  Island  or  at  Blacksod  Bay,  to  the  north 
of  Achill  Island.  Then  north  of  that  again,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Mayo,  there  is  a place  called  Belderg.  That  is 
a very  pretty  bay,  and  a deep  bay,  and  there  is  a fair 
fishing  population,  but  that  is  entirely  an  engineering 
question.  We  were  anxious  to  build  a harbour  there, 
but  we  got  a report  that  it  would  be  very  expensive 
for  us,  and,  secondly,  that  the  engineers,  without 
further  survey,  would  not  ensure  against  the  shifting 
shingle,  and  we  gave  it  up,  but  going  on  a larger  scale 
I should  say  that  there  is  no  engineering  difficulty 
whatever,  except  the  shifting  shingle,  on  which  1 
could  not  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Then 
further  north  than  that  there  ought  to  be  one  in 
Donegal  Bay.  There  is  a magnificent  bay  at  Killybegs, 
and  a magnificent  natural  harbour.  You  can  swing  an 
ironclad  in  it,  but  it  is  useless  at  present  for  want  of 
railway  accommodation.  Then  north  of  that  my  infor- 
mation is  not  great. 

9977.  Practically  you  have  indicated  four  places  ? — 


From  Galway,  practically,  up  to  the  middle  of  D 
gal,  I think  there  ought  to  be  five.  Thei  °n^" 
only  one  other  point  which  you  asked  Mr.  Blake  i°  'S 
and  on  which  my  opinion  slightly  differs  from  his'110! 
do  not  think  the  Board  of  Works  had  any  right  wl  t 
ever  to  interfere  with  us  in  anything  except  the  e 
gineering  question.  That  is  the  opinion  I held  on  tl" 
Commission.  The  question,  however,  did  not  ar'f 
between  us  ; but  I do  not  consider  they  had  any  right 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  us,  except  °0' 
an  engineering  matter,  in  which  case  I think 
we  were  bound  either  to  consult  them  or 
if  they  persisted,  to  yield  to  them  on  that 
one  point.  As  to  the  deep  sea  harbours  there  was  no 
money  in  my  time  voted  by  the  Piers  and  Harbours 
Commission  for  deep  sea  harbours.  In  Mr  Blake’s 
time  I believe  there  was  some  money  so  voted 
but  in  my  time  we  deliberately  made  up  out 
minds  that  we  had  not  enough  money  to  spend  on  two 
or  three  deep  sea  harbours  when  there  was  a verv 
large  fishing  population  scattered  all  over  the  country 
that  wanted  immediate  accommodation  for  the  actually 
existing  class  of  boats,  and thatwe  were  bound  tospend 
it  first  of  all  upon  that  accommodation.  I am  non- 
speaking  of  the  residue  of  the  fund,  because  I believe 
some  of  the  harbours  decided  on  by  the  Commission 
at  first,  when  Mr.  Blake  was  chan-man,  might  fairly 
be  called  deep  sea  liarbom-s,  but  in  my  time  the  money 
was  reduced. 

'9978.  £250,000  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
provided  the  twelve  or  fourteen  fishing  stations  round 
the  coast? — I do  not  think  you  can  build  a deep  sea 
harbour  such  as  you  contemplate,  except  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  for  £15,000,  and  I should 
say  you  would  find  generally  they  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  £30,000,  and  if  we  had  devoted  it  solely 
to  that  purpose  the  money  would  not  have  gone  round, 

9979.  Not  at  £15,000  a piece? — At  a minimum  of 
£15,000. 

9980.  That  would  only  have  been  £150,000  ?-  For 
ten,  but  I should  not  expect  to  get  them  all  made  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

9981.  You  had  £250,000? — That  was  reduced  by 
£20,000,  which  was  put  aside  for  expenses  by  the 
Treasury ; so  that  it  came  to  £230,000,  and  I should 
have  said  they  would  have  averaged  nearly  £25,000  a 
piece  if  you  came  to  build  them  where  you  wanted  them. 

9982.  You  had  not  far  short  of  that.  For  £25,000 
a piece  you  might  have  made  ten  ? — As  I have  said 
there  was  £20,000  put  aside  for  expenses. 

9983.  Mr.  Blake. — If  you  will  excuse  me  for  inter- 
polating one  observation  ; for  your  information  I may 
say  that  in  some  of  these  places,  that  I shall  indicate, 
in  deference  to  your  wish,  where  good  deep  sea  harbours 
could  be  made,  and  where  there  are  vast  quantities  of 
fish  to  be  captured,  if  you  could  not  bring  them  to  the 
centres  where  you  wanted  to  dispose  of  the  fish,  they 
would  be  useless,  and  the  construction  of  some  of  these 
must  be  contingent  on  the  construction  of  improved 
modes  of  transit. 

The  Witness. — Supposing  we  had  done  what  I have 
suggested  and  built  two  harbours  in  Connemara,  there 
is  no  concentrated  fishing  population  in  Connemara, 
but  it  is  scat:  ered  over  every  bit  of  that  coast,  at  any 
rate,  till  you  come  nearly  to  Clifden.  We  should 
have  left  this  population  without  small  harbours  ioi 
their  ordinary  boats  to  put  up  at,  and  should  ha' e 
built  two  magnificent  harbours  for  a class  of  boats  o 
which  there  is  not  a single  one.  There  is  no  marke 
for  these  deep  sea  harbours,  and  nobody  would  have 
been  attracted  to  them.  I consider  the  money  wou 
have  been — I will  not  say  absolutely  wasted— bu 
we  had  built  those  two  harbours  with  £30,000  m Con- 
nemara, you  would  not  have  got  more  than  j ,°. 
£8,000  of  good  out  of  them  for  the  population,  and  * 
would  apply  pretty  well  round  Ireland ; but  we  '» l 
Ballycotton,  Carlingford,  Cloglier  Head,  and 
two  others  which  come  under  that  definition-  *> e 
that  as  far  as  the  money  went,  and  in  addition  to 
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or  three  places  where  there  was  deep  water 
rovided  piers  where  they  merely  wanted  landing 
I have  merely  to  add  this,  that  I took 
F,ii;eS'o  ]jaVe  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
csre,  . t0' develop  the  fisheries  in  Ireland  in  addition 
"This  £250,000,  and  it  was  between  £300,000  and 
SSoOO  and  that  sum  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
o complete  a scheme  of  fishing  harbour  accommo- 
flition  f°r  Ireland. 

9984.  Upon  what  did  you  propose  to  spend  that 

(•cflO  000 1 We  drew  out  a scheme  in  absolute  detail. 

T have  no  doubt  Sir  Thomas  Brady  can  give  it  you,  but 

t present  the  Harbours  and  Piers  Commission  have 
no  secretary  or  clerk,  and  our  papers  are  in  charge  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Fisheries  Commission.  We  drew 
np  the  name  of  each  place  and  made  a rough  estimate 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  Fisheries  Commissioners, 
was  a very  rough  estimate  and  would  have  to  be 
rrected  by  engineers,  but  still  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners were  the  best  available  authorities. 

9985.  Mr.  Barry. Was  your  attention  ever  directed 

to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1884,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 

£950  000 1 I was  a member  of  the  Committee,  and  I 

know  it  extremely  well ; but  it  was  a very  contested 
point  on  the' Committee  whether  in  a situation  where 
there  was  impossibility  of  building  a harbour  with 
twelve  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  you  should  build  a 
harbour  at  all,  and  when  I came  to  look  at  the 
positions  of  the  coast  I found  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  to  have  followed  that  scheme 
with  any  advantage. 

9986.  You  fully  considered  the  subject1? — Yes. 

9987.  And  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  other 
mode  of  spending  the  money  was  more  advantageous  1 
—Yes ; more  advantageous  to  meet  a pressing  neces- 
sity ; but  if  I had  another  quarter  or  half  a million  to 
spend  on  railroads,  I should  have  taken  a different 
view  on  the  subject.  In  fact  in  Galway  at  one  time 
there  was  a tramway  pending  that  might  have 
been  made,  and  we  made  two  alternative  schemes  of 
the  harbours. 

9988.  Was  that  from  Galway  to  Clifden  1 — Yes; 
and  as  I have  said  we  made  two  alternative  schemes  to 
meet  that.  In  one  case  we  should  have  taken  the 
money  from  the  small  harbours  if  the  tramway  had 
been  successful,  and  given  it  chiefly  to  Clifden  and 
Eoundstone,  but  as  the  tramway  fell  through  we 
thought  it  not  advisable  to  postpone  these  works  for 
six  or  seven  years  and  we  preferred  putting  harbours 
where  they  were  wanted.  Clifden  and  Roundstone 
had  small  harbours,  but  we  should  have  given  them 
large  harbours  and  taken  the  money  away  from  small 
harbours  if  the  tramways  had  been  run,  as  we  were 
fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  large  harbours  if 
there  were  tramways. 

9989.  If  the  tramways  could  be  developed  you  would 


take  a different  view  of  any  future  applications  of 
public  money  ? — Altogether.  At  the  present  moment 
the  best  answer  I can  make  is,  that  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly prosecute  the  deep  sea  fisheries  unless  you  have 
well-found  boats  of  thirty  tons  as  a minimum,  and  they 
ought  to  be  forty  or  fifty  tons  for  increased  safety ; 
and  I think  there  is  hardly  such  a thing  as  a boat  of 
that  description  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  There 
may  be  a thirty-ton  trading  boat,  but  I think,  unless 
it  maybe  the  Galway  Bay  trawlers  which  devote  them- 
selves to  trawling  in  that  Bay,  there  is  hardly  such  a 
thing  as  a fishing  boat  of  that  tonnage  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland.  I am  not  talking,  of  course,  of  the  south- 
west coast,  ljecause  there  are  plenty  there. 

9990.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  if  the  people 
are  furnished  with  properboats  and  appliances  that  they 
are  energetic  enough  to  prosecute  the  fishery  1 — They  are 
excellent  boatmen  and  they  will  go  out  in  the  most 
dangerous  seas  for  trading  purposes.  They  have  not 
got  the  fishing  skill,  but  if  you  gave  them  the  markets 
and  the  price  I have  no  doubt  they  would  develop  the 
skill.  They  will  go  fifty  miles  now  to  catch  lobsters, 
because  there  is  a market  for  lobsters,  and  they  will  go 
any  distance  along  the  coast.- 

9991.  They  are  enterprising  people  in  fact,  if  they 
only  had  the  market  1 — If  you  give  them  the  incentive 
of  the  money  they  are  enterprising.  They  are  enter- 
prising as  far  as  facing  the  sea.  I do  not  say  that  from 
a business  point  of  view  they  are  enterprising,  because 
they  cannot  be  that  unless  you  give  them  the  markets. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  boating  capabilities 
and  they  are  bold  boatmen. 

9992.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  the  Fisheries  Inspec- 
tor’s would  know  more  than  you  as  to  llie  quantity  of 
fish  1 — Yes.  I could  only  give  you  second-hand  infor- 
mation. I know  a good  deal  about  it  through  being 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  Fishery  Inspectors, 
but  my  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  fish  in  different 
parts  would  be  second-hand.  There  must  be  immense 
quantities  of  fish  from  the  number  of  seals,  sunfish,  and 
seabirds  that  are  to  be  seen.  There  are  all  the  indica- 
tions of  fish,  and  when  the  boatmen  go  out  they  some- 
times make  immense  hauls,  as  I have  seen  from  my 
own  personal  observation,  but  for  one  that  I have  ob- 
served they  have  observed  a hundred. 

Mr.  Blake. — I should  like  to  mention  one  point  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  harbours.  In  the  event  of 
such  harbours  (as  I hope  in  conjunction  with  my  hon. 
friend  to  see)  being  constructed,  I think  the  grand  jury 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  levy  a toll  upon  the  fish 
landed,  because  sometimes  if  a heavy  sea  comes  and 
sweeps  away  a portion  of  the  harbour  they  are  put  to 
heavy  cost  and  ought  to  have  the  power  of  remunera- 
ting themselves  by  tolls. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  half-past  10. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  MAY  11th,  1887. 

32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; J.  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


General  R.  H.  Sankey,  R.E.,  c.B.,  called  in  and  further  examined. 


9993.  The  Chairman. — You  v 'ere  I think  yes- 
terday about  to  make  some  further  remarks  with 
regard  to  some  other  harbours  1 — Yes.  I had 

nnislied  with  Ardglass,  and  I wish  now  to 
deal  with  the  two  cases  of  Howth  and  of  Ark- 
ow.  I wiu  take  first  the  case  of  Howth 
Harbour This  harbour  commenced  as  a packet 
station  in  1807,  by  the  elder  Rennie,  and  having 
c°st  the  State  up  to  date  £403,284  has  been 
50  fully  described  in  the  annexure  by  the  Chief 


Engineer,  Mr.  Manning,  that  a few  words  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  points  in  regard  to  which  the 
Commission  may  desire  to  prosecute  their  inquiries. 
Constant  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  its  tendency 
to  become  shallower  from  silting,  but  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt  in  his  late  work  on  Harbours  and 
Docks,  this  is  simply  a natural  and  unavoidable  result 
of  position.  He  remarks — 

“ The  situation  of  Howth  Harbour  is  not  in  the  course 
of  the  tidal  currents  and  its  western  breakwater  has  acted 
2 C 2 
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as  a groyne,  producing  an  advance  of  the  sandy  foreshore, 
whilst  the  sand  banks  in  front  of  its  shallow  entrance  have 
furnished  a supply  of  material  which  the  waves  readily 
deposit  in  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  harbour.” 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  work  while  now  in  a 
very  sound  condition  has  a depth  at  entrance  of  from 
live  to  six  and  a half  feet,  and  in  this  respect  is  really 
very  much  better  off  than  nine-tenths  of  the  fishing  atTHortT  KfiSstown 

harbours  in  the  kingdom,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  Harhmir  wn?  -• 


injured  by  a storm,  and  in  fact,  at  one  time  •» 
almost  destroyed. 

10001.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  fln„  , 
charged  1 — There  is  a 10s.  licence  fee  for  each  l ‘l"03 
Howth.  . ach  vessel 

10002.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  so  much 
was  expended  in  making  the  harbour  on  this 
' ~ ' ' Kinrrstown  is  „„  ,J_,™«la 

-Howth 


to  the  Harbour  Accommodation  Report  with  that  of  j^ioTeariv  i^SrcenW^iirfso?38  ithe  Packe> 
Rie  Board  of j We  dated  10th  February  1887,  Sea  tend^K^S^Sl^V 
Menes  of  the .United  Kingdom  From  these,  select  thet  Ifingsto™  ™s  the  better  position  *“’* 
ing  a few  samples,  we  find  that  Grimsby,  which  sold  innoo  t_  ,.i , 1 . ■ 


decided 


fish  last  year  to  the  enormous  value  of  £953,254  has  be/spmft  h 


only  two  feet  in  depth  of  water,  low  water  spring  Kingstown  is 
tides.  - 8 


» available  and  so  mucrbeteuf 
that  return  I have  given  you  there  are 

0 c — boats  at  both  Howth  and  Kingstown.  Howth  k S° 

It  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Harbour  Accom-  great  rendezvous  for  fishing  boats,  because  ■ 
modation  Commission  of  1884,  which  I handed  in  to  is  so  much  nearer  the  banks,  and  when  the  C **■? 
the  Commissioners  yesterday,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  men  and  others  come  in  they  use  Howth  Oh 
Report  for  last  year.  The  names  of  700  harbours  are  Saturdays  they  come  over  and  pass  the  Sunda  • 
recorded  for  Scotland  and  England,  and  their  condition  Kingstown,  returning  to  Howth  on  the  jtf0  n 
is  given  as  regards  depth  at  low  water  spring  tides.  Howth  has  also  some  general  traffic— coal  and°oth' 
I have  marked  off  all  the  large  harbours  such  as  North  general  commodities — not  very  large  in  amount  * 
Shields,  Scarborough,  Hull,  and  Grimsby.  10004.  Mr.  Abernathy.— They  get  verv  , 

9995.  Then  this  report  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks*  Com-  sea  from  Howth  ? — Yes.  • 0 

mittee  is  practically  the  best  document  we  have  on  10005.  Is  this  windward  breakwater the  eastc 

tlxe  harbour  question  with  regard  to  the  United  King-  hnwlrmiim — o i 1 — 1— »'  -r.  . " ™ 

dom,  is  it  not  1 — It  is  the  latest  and,  I should  suppose, 
the  best.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  are  given  in  it ; all  the  leading  engineers 
of  the  day  were  moreover  examined. 

9996.  Are  the  values  put  opposite  the  fish  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  return  at  the  various  ports  of  England, 
the  value  at  the  port  of  landing  or  at  the  market  of 
final  destination  %— It  is  understood  that  the  amounts 
stated  are  the  wholesale  values  at  the  places  of 
landing.  To  resume — I may  add  that  North  Sunderland, 

Scarborough,  Boston,  Whitstable  Bay,  Folkestone, 

Brixham,  Mevagiesey,  St.  Ives,  Peel,  &c.,  are  all  _ e„„, 

dry  at  low  water  spring  tide.  It  may  also  he  said  as  of  tbe  fisheries  it  is  desirable  to  expend  „uc 
regards  all  the  Scotch  harbours  excepting  Granton  and  sum  £5,000  in  dredging.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
Aberdeen,  certainly  all  fishing  ports,  are  similarly  dry  no  doubt,  were  there  money  to  spare,  and  it  will 
at  either  half  tide  or  low  water.  * come  into  consideration  with  the  claims  of  all  fixe 

9997.  Mr.  A bernethy.  — Fraserburgh  is  now  an  ex-  other  fisheiT  harbours. 

ception.  The  rock  has  been  excavated  there,  so  that  1(*006'  Mr.  Pim.—Do  you  know  when  the  Kings 

there  is  five  feet  and  six  feet  of  water  at  low  water  ""  1 l<-#  Ti  

spring  tides  1 — It  would  no  doubt  be  very  desirable 
that  all  fishing  harbours  should  have  ample  depth  of 
water  for  entry  and  exit  at  all  stages  of  the  tide,  be 

easy  of  access  and  perfectly  protected ; but  this  cer-  ,T  - . e>“  — 

tainly  cannot  be  done  without  an  amoirnt  of  money  Harbour  is  233  acres,  but  Howth  is  not  move 
which  is  not  now  nor  is  ever  likely  to  be  available,  . 

and  Howth  it  is  to  be  feared  must  have  its  case  con-  1000J.  Does  the  silting  extend  beyoxxd  the  entrance 

sidered  fairly  in  reference  to  the  demands  elsewhere  of  tlie  Harbour  at  Howth  1 — The  whole  of  that  portion 

and  the  available  means.  Should  there  be  money  to  of  ■Dublin  Jlas  a tendency  to  rise  slightly, 

spare  an  outlay  of  say  £5,000  on  dredging,  and  per-  10010.  In  fact,  the  Head  of  Howth  is  a natural 

haps  £1,500  on  works  of  general  improvement,  could  ?roKae  ? — ^es.  1 will  now,  with  your  permission, 
he  very  usefully  made.  Six-.  Manning,  in  his  report,  P™ceer^  to  deal  with  Arklow  which  is  down  below 
. goes  into  engineering  and  other  details  to  combat  Wicklow  Head — From  its  position  on  the  east  coast 

the  objections  which  have  been  raised  and  as  it  is  in 

all  respects  an  interesting  paper,  I propose  to  hand  it 


breakwater — a masonry  breakwater  1 — It  is  UUB  0B 
the  old  section  precisely  the  same  as  Kingstown  but 
after  it  had  been  breached  it  was  considered  best  after 
getting  the  talus  into  very  good  order,  to  place  concrete 
blocks  over  the  whole  surface  on  the  seaward  side, 
and  it  now  presents  a beautifully  arranged  surfare 
and  is  perfectly  safe.  The  Board  expended  altogether 
about  £40,000  in  carrying  , out  the  whole  of  the 
repair's,  and  until  they  were  done  of  course  it  was 
xxseless  to  talk  aboxxt  dredging  the  harbour; 'that is  lo 
say  until  the  work  had  been  mads  perfectly  safe. 
Now,  after  a cex-tain  time  silting  having  gone  onj 
the  question  remains  whether  in  the  general  interests 


town  Harbour  was  built  1— It  was  commenced  in  1817. 

10007.  It  was  built  a good  deal  later  than 
Howth  1 — Yes. 

10008.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  is  the  acreage  of 
Kingstown  Harbour  1 — The  acreage  of  Kingstown 


[Same  handed  i: 
9998.  The  Chairman.— 


.,  vide  appendix.] 

—Have  you  any  observations 
to  make  upon  Mr.  Manning’s  report  1 — None. 

9999.  Mr.  Abernethy.— What  was  the  original 
depth  at  the  time  those  breakwatex’s  were  con- 
structed 1 — I have  been  given  to  understand  it  was 
nine  feet,  and  the  harbour  was  dredged  out  between 
the  years  1863  to  1866,  at  an  outlay  of  about  £5,000, 

It  was  understood  then  that  the  original  depth  had 

been  re-established,  namely  eight  feet  or  nine  feet.  iA\  „ 

i noon  mi  ,,  i , , , , (4)  the  impossibility  of  getting  anything  like  g( 

, breakwaters  had  been  formed  foundations  for  the  pier  and  breakwater ; (5)  position 
‘ , that es>  they  were.  The  dredging  of  the  harbour  mouth  so  as  at  once  to  place  all  within 

was  done  under  a special  grant,  and  since  then  we  have  it  under  shelter  without  altering  too  much  the  direc- 
Jf'1,  ““dually  engaged  in  trying  to  re-establish  the  tion  or.  regime  of  the  stream ; (6)  the  great  exposure 
■e  ot  the  eastem  breakwater,  which  was  terribly  of  the  outer  works  to  attack  of  the  sea  during  gale 


as  also  from  the  large  number  and  energetic  character 
of  its. fishing  population,  who  are  believed  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  descent,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant centres  of  the  fishing  industry,  in  Ireland. 
It  has  thus  from  an  early  date  received  considerable 
attention  and  the  more  so  that  being  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Avoca,  which  is  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  floods,  serious  engineering  difficulties  lipro 
always  presented  themselves.  The  defects  inherent 
to  such  a position  are — (1)  the  establishment  of 
a bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; (2)  the  encroachment 
of  travelling  sand  and  silt  from  inshore  currents; 


(3)  the  scour  produced  during  'flood  on  quay  walls ; 
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a mSE, at  which  quarters  the  fetch  from  the 
fro®  Lain  is  not  under  700  miles.  That  the  first 
*£  consisting  of  pierre  which  was  not  con- 

by  the  Board,  was  completely  washed  away 
■ t at  all  to  he  wondered  at ; nor  again  that  some 
1S  “wa  should  at  one  time  have  been  experienced 
tr°U  * construction  by  the  displacement  of  the 


foundation  blocks  over  a short  length  of  the 
■ tial  pier  while  m course  of  construction 
flip1  main  facts  are  given  in  Messrs  Stevenson  and 
cifnnev’s  report  presented  to  Parliament  and  that  now 
LeWith  supplied  by  the  Chief  Engineer  it  may  suffice 
‘ te  the  questions  connected  with  this  very  impor- 
tant harbour  which  seem  to  call  for  attention  on  the 
art  of  the  Commission.  The  first  point  relates  to 
L position  of  matters  regarding  the  construction  of 
the  north  groyne  which  formed  portion  of  the  design 
originally  sanctioned,  but  for  which  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  find  the  needful  funds  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  &c.  Some  of  the  fishermen  entertained 
objections  to  the  construction  of  this  groyne,  but  all  who 
really  know  the  importance  of  giving  tranquillity  to  this 
part  of  the  harbour  in  the  interests  of  the  larger  class  of 
vessels  frequenting  the  port,  and  of  bringing  a more  con- 
centrated scour  to  bear  upon  the  bar,  are,  it  is  believed, 
quite  at  one  with  the  Board  of  Works  in  holding  this 
feature  of  the  design  to  be  absolutely  essential.  Most 
of  the  concrete  blocks  intended  for  the  north  groyne 
are  ready  and  paid  for,  and  only  a comparatively  small 
sum  would  be  needed  for  carrying  out  the  work  to  com- 
pletion. But  professional  engineers  will  at  once  re- 
cognize that,  quite  apart  from  this  very  important 
point,  there  is  another  of  even  greater  moment  arising 
out  of  the  position  of  the  work— namely,  that  of 
supervision  and  maintenance  in  the  future.  Here  it 
may  be  affirmed  a very  fine  work  carried  out  under 
very  unusual  difficulties,  is  about  to  be  transferred  to 
the  care  of  a local  body,  the  Town  Commissioners  of 
Arklow,  as  the  Harbour  Authority  constituted  under 
the  Act,  who,  however  interested  and  anxious  to  do 
all  that  is  right  towards  its  future  conservation,  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
task.  As  with  the  other  fishery  harbours  round  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  which  the  Commission  on  Harbour 
Accommodation  recommended  should  be  placed  under 


the  Board  of  Works  for  future  maintenance,  there  is 
even  greater  reason  in  this  case;  owing  to  the  special 
circumstances  mentioned,  that  Arklow  should  be 
similarly  entrusted  to  them.  Not  only  is  it  essential 
that  every  portion  of  the  work  below  water  level  should 
be  constantly  under  good  professional  supervision,  but 
there  are  a number  of  points  connected  with  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  the  harbour,  which 
is  thought  could  be  much  better  attended  to  by  the 
.Board  of  Works  than  any  local  Harbour  Authority. 
The  question  is  one  of  very  serious  consideration,  and 
almost  raises  the  question  whether  Aiklow  should  not, 
like  Ardglass,  Donagliadee,  Howth,  and  Dunmore,  all 
now  mainly  fishery  harbours,  be  constituted  a Royal 
Harbour.  I may  mention  that  the  Arklow  Harbour 
Act  has  left  the  port  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  pending  the  completion  of  the  present  design, 
which  was  to  cost  £30,000,  and  £5,000  odd  for  buying 
out  the  rights  of  the  Alining  Company  which  originally 
owned  the  harbour.  The  works  met  with  serious 
difficulties  from  being  in  reality  founded  on  shifting 
sand,  and  the  whole  of  the  money  has  had  to  be 
expended  on  the  main  or  southern  pier,  leaving  the 
north  groyne  practically  untouched. 

1001 1 . Referring  to  the  plan  attached  to  the  Blue 
Book — which  of  the  two  groynes  have  been  carried 
out,  the  red  or  the  yellow  ? — The  yellow  one.  The 
blocks  have  been  completed  and  paid  for  for  the  whole 
of  the  north  groyne,  amounting  to  something  more 
than  £3,000.  There  will  remain  an  expenditure  of 
£4-, 485  if  the  north  groyne  is  completed  or  of  about 
£600  if  not  so,  to  be  found  by  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners of  Arklow,  to  whom  the  work  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred under  the  Act,  and  the  question  now  is  whether 


that  work  is  to  proceed  or  not.  We  have  practically  May  n,  issr. 

determined  the  contract  now,  and  the  south  pier  will  r TI 

i.i  General  li.  H. 

be  completed  very  shortly.  Sankev,  k.e., 

10012.  The  north  pier  is  not  carried  out! — No,  c.b. 
though  the  blocks  required  for  it  nearly  all  have  been 
ready  a long  time  and  have  been  paid  for. 

10013.  Air.  Abernethy. — A good  deal  of  discussion 
has  been  going  on  recently  about  this  ? — Yes,  because  1 
the  work  has  under  the  Act  to  be  referred  to  the 
Harbour.  Commissioners,  and  they  protested  against 
having  to  meet  any  expenditure  whatever  on  account 
of  the  north  pier. 

10014.  Air.  Strype  was  called  in  to  report  ? — Yes. 

All  his  reports  have  been  made  Parliamentary  papers, 
with  the  reports  by  Alessrs.  Stevenson  and  Stoney. 

10015.  Air.  j Barry. — Then  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, do  I understand  that  the  harbour  is  handed 
over  when  complete? — The  harbour  is  to  be  handed, 
over  as  soon  as  the  works  are  completed  to  the  extent 
of  the  money  available. 

10016.  Would  that  involve  the  completion  of  the 
north  groyne  1 — It  is  not  precisely  that.  Whenever 
there  is  any  excess  upon  the  woi’ks  a meeting  of  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  is  called  to  decide  whether 
they  will  meet  the  excess  or  not  by  charging  the  rates  ; 
but  the  Act  does  not  say  that  the  Government  is  to 
complete  the  work.  The  meeting  was  merely  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Harbour  Commissioners — the 
future  Harbour  Authority — would  meet  the  excess  or 
not,  by  a loan  charged  as  stated.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  complete  the  work  or  not  is  left  undecided 
by  the  Act. 

10017.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  complete  the 
northern  groyne? — I think  I am  overstating  it, in 
saying  £4,500  will  complete  it. 

10018.  Air.  Abernethy. — The  south  breakwater  is 
founded  entirely  on  sand  ? — The  south  breakwater  is 
entirely  on  shifting  sand,  and  there  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  connexion  with  its  construction.  There  is 
no  marl  within  twenty-three  feet  below  the  present  bed 
surface,  and  at  the  end  of  the  pier  there  is  fourteen 
feet  of  water,  so  there  would  be  thirty-seven  feet 
to  go  down  below  low  water  spring  tides  for  foun- 


dation. 

10019.  There  is  a section  given  in  the  Blue  Book. 
Does  that  represent  the  condition  of  the  breakwater 
at  the  present . time  ? — No  ; the  breakwater  is  a 
fully  complete  work  now.  That  shows  what  happened 
when  some  of  the  foundation  blocks  were  displaced  as 
before  mentioned. 

10020.  The  recoil  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  scooped 
out  a deep  trench  outside,  seaward  of  the  break- 
water ? While  the  pier  was  advancing  this  was 

scoured  out  in  a very  heavy  storm  which  took  place. 
Had  we  been  out  in  deep  water  the  probability  is  that 
that  channel  would  not  have  scoured  at  all.  It  was 
the  natural  action  which  takes  place  as  you  push 
forward  a pier  head  in  shallow  water  with  sandy 
bottom.  Along  the  face  the  scour  took  place  round 
the  south,  and  for  130  feet  in  length  the  lower  blocks 
slipped  down.  We  have  completely  reconstructed  all 
that,  and  they  have  all  been  replaced  and  relaid  with 
a "ood  rubble  apron  in  front,  and  now  the  work  is 
safe.  To  my  mind  that  is  not  the  danger  which  at 
present  arises  rather  from  the  heavy  floods  down  the 
Avoca  river  these  having  a tendency  to  scour  along  the 
face  of  the  quay  wall  inside.  That  is  the  dangerous 
part  and  why  I urged  that  the  harbour  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  Board  of  Works  in  order  that  it  may 
be  constantly  under  supervision.  In  no  harbour  m 
the  world  can  a point  of  that  kind  be  left  without  pro- 
fessional supervision.  AYhether  the  bar  will  eventually 
be  scoured  out,  or  whether  it  may  reform  and  accumu- 
lations take  place,  must  be  left  to  the  future.  It 
depends  on  the  balance  of  forces  transporting  the 
sand  north  and  south. 

10021.  That  is  the  real  difficulty  of  the  problem— 
the  bar  question  ?-Yes,  that  can  only  be  solved  by 
time.  I think  I have  now  laid  my  observations 
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Hay  ii,  1887.  before  the  Commission  with  reference  to  Ardglass, 
GeneralK  H Uowth,  and  Arklow.  With  regard  to  the  Reproduc- 
Sankey,  e!b.,  tive  Loan  Fund,  I perhaps  could  put  my  evidence  in  a 
c.is.  separate  paper,  as  that  is  rather  a long  subject. 

10022.  The  Chairman. — I think  if  you  could  put 
that  in  a paper  it  would  be  better  ? — I will  do  that 
The  only  other  point  is  how  sites  should  be  selected, 
and  who  should  be  charged  -with  the  construction  of 
" harbours. 

10023.  Could  you  put  that  in  writing  also  ? — I could 
do  so,  but  I have  only  a very  few  words  to  say  upon  it. 

10024.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Have  you  any  special 
remai-ks  to  make  upon  this  long  list  of  works  which 
have  been  executed,  specified  in  Table  2 ? — I think  I 
have  said  nearly  all  I wish  to  say  about  those.  There 
are  one  or  two  of  the  piers  mentioned  which  I would 
recommend  should  be‘  extended,  and  as  regards 
Harbours  of  Refuge  I think  that  is  a matter  that  will 
rest  entirely  with  the  Commission  after  seeing  the 
general  state  of  matters  on  going  round  the  coast. 
The  only  two  questions  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  present  inquiry  that  I should  wish  to  offer 
observations  about,  are  first,  how  sites  should  be 
selected ; second,  who  should  execute  them.  The 
general  impression  which  I have  derived  from  all 
the  past  action  in  i-egard  to  harbours  is  that  selection 
would  better  be  made  by  means— first  of  all  of  a Com- 
mission composed  as  the  present  one  is,  followed  by  a 
Commission  of  experts,  say  two  engineers,  and  a naval 
officer,  who  would  simply  take  the  sites  that  the  present 
Commission  recommend,  and  after  making  all  the 
necessary  local  inquiries,  determine  exactly  and  draw 
up  a programme  for  the  woi'ks  to  be  effectually  carried 
out.  My  own  conviction  is  that  there  will  not  be 
veiy  many  sites  to  be  selected  for  new  works.  Once 
having  been  selected  the  exact  character  of  the  wox'ks 


should  be  defined  and  laid  down  by  the  C< 
of  experts  whose  functions  should  then 
cease ; that  is  to  say,  they  should  draw  up  a proa,  there 
of  works  to  be  done,  which  should  be  eveLiK®,0 
either  to  the  Board  of  Works  or  any  other  bod/o 
might  be  selected.  " ‘hat 

10025.  The  Chairman. — There  are  a vast  nn»  i 
of  these  fishery  stations  and  harbours,  and  when  1 
pleted  the  maintenance  and  supervision  are 
Irish  Board  of  Works?— The  sxxpervision  is  all , ?C 
the  counties  at  present.  They  are  transferred  2T 
the  Act  of  15tlx  and  1 Gth  Yict.  nde' 

10026.  Would  you  recommend  the  whole  of  H, 
fisherxes  and  harboxxrs  being  under  the  control  of  ° 
body,  whether  the  Board  of  Works  or  a L,!' 
body?—1  should  say  certainly,  as  far  as  my  L! 
judgment  would  be  concerned,  that  the  Board  „ 
Works  are  able  to  carry  out  the  works  in  a verysatk 
factory  manner  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a position  to 
xnow  precisely  what  works  are  required. 

10027.  But  after  they  are  carried  out  they  reoniiv 
a considerable  amount  of  attention  and  supervision  to 
keep  them  in  repair ; there  is  the  maintaining  0; 
them  ? — That  is  the  point  I have  specially  drawn 
attention  to  in  my  paper,  viz. : that  as  recommended 
by  the  Harbour  Accommodation  Committee  they 
should  be  entrusted  to  whatever  authority  col 
structed  them.  I do  not  think  it  is  at  all  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a separate  authority  for  con- 
sti’ucting  and  another  authority  merely  for  main- 
tenance. 

10028.  That  body  you  would  recommend  to  he  the 
Board  of  Works? — That  body  I should  certainly 
recommend  to  be  the  Board  of  Works.  I see  no 
reason  against  it. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Hugh  de  F . Montgomery  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr. Hugh de F.  10029.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside? I 

Montgomery,  reside  at  Fivemiletown,  county  Tyrone,  and  am  a 
landed  proprietor. 

10030.  I believe  you  are  the  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Clogher  Valley  Tramway  Company  ? — I am. 

. 10031.  You  have  been  furnished  with  these  ques- 
tions as  to  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act 
of  1883,  and  I observe  that  you  have  made  very  full 

observations  against  each  of  the  questions  ? Yes.  I 

have  a copy  of  my  answers  before  me  and  it  will  pro- 
bably save  time  if  I read  them  to  you. 

10032.  Yes,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  add  to 
those  answers  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  ?— With  re- 
gard to  the  first  question  as  to  the  system : I am 
acquainted  with  the  Clogher  Valley  line.  That  line 
has  been  laid  out  so  as  to  bring  as  many  centx’es  in  the 
district  into  communication  witlx  seaports  and  other 
places  with  which  business  is  done,  as  possible,  with- 
out unduly  lengthening  the  line,  or  otherwise  increasing 
the  cost.  The  only  thing  I should  wish  to  add  to  that 
is,  that  on  reconsidering  all  that  happened  I am  bound 
to  confess  that  if  it  is  the  best  line,  as  I believe  it  is, 
that  is  to  a certain  extern  due  to  chance,  because  the 
original  scheme  was  to  run  through  from  Aughnacloy  to 
.Dungannon,  and  that  had  several  advantages.  It  put 
tins  part  of  south  Tyrone  in  communication  with  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  our  own  county  and  it  put  us  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Northern  Counties  Railway. 
Die  only  reason  why  it  was  not  carried  out  was,  that 


we  and  the  Dungannon  people  did  not  agree.  They 
insisted  on  hanging  on  to  our  joint  scheme  a con- 
tinuation to  Moy,  which  we  considered  would  wreck 
the  whole  scheme,  because  it  would  involve  opposition 
to  the  Great  Northern.  They  would  not  agree  to 
separate  it,  and  the  result  was  that  we  took  our  line  out 
at  Tynan,  and  in  that  way  satisfied  our  friends  at  that 
end  of  the  county  very  much  better,  and  I believe  on 
the  whole  it  is  a more  advantageous  line.  I merely 
think  it  worth  while  to  point  that  out,  because  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  laying  out  of  these  tramways  was 
controlled  by  some  board  ad  hoc  in  Dublin  the  tiling 
would  not  depend  upon  chance  in  that  way.  Also 
the  laying  out  of  the  line  in  detail  with  regard  to  the 
portion  of  it  that  is  laid  along  the  public  road  and 
the  portion  of  it  that  is  across  country — that  is  real 
railway — has  depended  largely  upon  matters  of  detail 
as  we  have  gone  along.  Our  line  of  course  is  very 
much  of  an  experiment  and  therefore  it  is  right 
enough  that  that  should  be  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  I question  whether  in  future  lines  it  would  not 
be  better  that  those  things  should  be  controlled  by 
some  competent  board  who  could  settle  it  at  once. 
In  the  first  place  we  were  going  to  run  almost  all 
the  way  along  the  road.  Then  one  landlord  sug- 
gested that  he  would  give  us  land  cheap  if  we  would 
not  run  along  the  road  through  his  estate,  and  then 
we  found  that  the  restrictions  of  speed  along  the 
road  would  hamper  us  rather,  and  when  we  had 
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acle  our  contract  and  found  our  contract  was  below  and  the  gauge.  Our  line  is  a light  railway  on  May  11,  1867. 
estimate,  we  then  saw  our  way  to  buying  a little  a three  feet  gauge,  partly  on  the  public  roads  and  A[  “ 
more  land  and  making  further  diversion  from  the  road,  partly  across  country,  and  this  has  been  kout-omery. ' 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  thing  has  got  into  its  adopted  because,  first,  it  was  prescribed  in  the  Act ; b 

present  shape.  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  the  cheapest  plan  com- 

10033.  Then  you  would  recommend  this,  that  there  patible  with  efficiency,  and  the  only  one  holding  out 
should  be  some  central  board  to  take  the  initiative  and  hopes  of  remunerative  working  in  a poor  country ; 
in  fact  to  carry  out  these  works  instead  of  leaving  it  to  and  which,  under  the  payment  of  guaranteed  interest — 
cliance  board  of  residents  in  the  district  ? — 1 think  or  a portion  thereof — by  the  ratepayers  in  case  of  insuffi- 
tlmt  schemes  in  the  district  should  go  before  cient  returns  by  the  undertaking  itself,  can  be  borne 
some  railway  or  tramway  board  in  Dublin  instead  by  the  ratepayers.  These  advantages  considerably 
of  merely  fighting  their  way  through  the  grand  outweigh  the  drawbacks  of  interference  with  the  public 
;,ivy  and  Privy  Council  and  so  on.  There  are  other  roads,  break  of  gauge,  &c.  Then  I have  made 
things  that  would  make  it  important,  and  that  is,  that  a note  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  the  word 
when  before  the  grand  jury  we  had  to  buy  off  “Tramway”  in  the  Act  and  in  the  title  of  the 
opposition  by  doing  tilings  which  perhaps  were  not  Company  is  misleading,  and  has  been  disadvan- 
absolutely  the  best  things  for  the  line.  For  instance,  tageous  to  us  in  various  ways  by  leading  the  public  to 
there  was  the  fixing  of  the  rateable  area,  the  guaran-  expect  a different  thing,  and  it  has  also  interfered,  I 
teeing  area.  That  is  a thing  that  would  be  better  think,  with  the  issue  of  our  capital.  People  think 
fixed  by  some  competent  authority,  because  we  found  that  a tramway  is  necessarily  a sort  of  two-penny- 
it  was  desirable  to  cut  off  some  little  bits  of  the  half-penny  affair. 

guaranteeing  area,  and  exclude  peoplewho  ought  to  sub-  10038.  You  would  alter  it  probably  to  “rail- 

scribe  to  the  guarantee,  because  if  we  put  them  in  way”  1 — Yes.  The  functions  and  character  of  these 
there  would  be  increased  opposition,  and  so  on.  That  lines,  whether  laid  on  the  side  of  public  roads  or  across 
is  obviously  an  undesirable  state  of  things.  Then  I country,  are  identical  with  those  of  an  ordinary  rail- 
,vjll  go  to  the  second  question — “ Has  the  operation  way,  and  quite  different  from  what  the  public  has 
of  the  Act  been  such  as  to  apply  to  the  districts  in  come  to  understand  under  the  name  of  “ tramway,” 

Ireland  most  in  need  of  improved  communications  ? steam  or  other.  I may  say  that  on  the  Continent 
If  not,  why  not,  and  what  remedy  would  you  suggest  ?”  where  such  lines  exist  no  such  misleading  distinction 
I say  that  it  has  not  done  so.  Such  districts  are  seems  to  be  in  use.  In  Switzerland  for  example 
«enerally  unfit  to  bear  the  taxation  required  to  pay  there  is  no  distinction  drawn  between  these  narrow 
the  guaranteed  interest  on  the  money  during  the  years  gauge  railways,  whether  along  the  road  or  not,  and 
that  would  elapse  before  such  traffic  as  would  enable  the  broad-gauge  railways.  They  all  appear  in  Brad- 
the  lines  to  pay  their  own  way,  had  been  created.  If  shaw  without  any  distinction.  Then  with  regard  to 
lines  are  to  be  provided  for  such  districts  the  funds  question  six  as  to  what  supervision  is  exercised  from 
must  be  found  in  some  other  way.  Then  the  third  an  engineering  point  of  view  previous  to  and  during 
question  is  : — “ Has  the  Act  been  used  by  construction,  I think  the  details  you  would  probably 
railway  companies  to  assist  them  in  making  exten-  get  better  from  Mr.  Barton,  the  engineer,  whom  you 
sions?”  and  “should  it  be  so  used?”  To  which  will  no  doubt  examine,  and  from  our  secretary,  whom 
my  answer  is  that  it  lias  not  been  so  used  in  I hope  you  will  examine  as  late  as  possible,  and  he 
my  part  of  Ireland.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  give  you  the  experience  of  our  first  month’s 
I would  be  very  desirable  that  multiplicity  of  Boards  of  working.  During  construction  the  only  independent 
I Director  and  officials  should  be  avoided  by  the  pro-  supervision  exercised  has  been  on  the  part  of  the 
I motion  of  extensions  and  branches  by  existing  railway  county  surveyors.  This  has  been  useful  and  helpful 
companies,  rather  than  by  independent  companies;  in  some  instances,  but  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
on  tieother,  the  want  of  success  with  which  most  exist-  engineering  work  of  the  line  itself — which  is  put  under 
. ing  railways  are  managed,  both  as  regards  the  share-  their  control  on  the  ground  chat  the  counties  are  in 
I holders’  interests  and  those  of  the  public,  and  the  want  certain  contingencies  bound  to  take  over  the  line  and 
of  enterprise  shown  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  become  responsible  for  its  working — it  is  not  on  the 
effective  development  of  the  communications  and  whole  satisfactory,  because  county  surveyors  are 
resources  of  the  country  at  their  hands  ; and  the  seldom  railway  engineers,  and  the  responsibility  thus 
advantages  of  having  the  local  lines  promoted  and  cast  upon  them  is  not  fair  either  to  themselves  or  to 
managed  by  independent  Boards  personally  interested  the  engineer  of  the  company.  In  as  far  as  such 
in  the  industries,  &c.,  of  their  special  districts  are,  on  supervision  regards  the  interference  with  the  public 
the  whole,  greater  than  the  drawbacks.  If  any  roads  it  is  necessary,  but  the  powers  given  to  the 
general  reform  in  the  Irish  Bailway  system  is  county  surveyor  with  regard  to  the  laying  out  of  the 
possible  the  case  would  be  diffei-ent.  line,  to  the  making  good  of  the  fences  on  both  sides  of 

10034.  Have  you  considered  the  present  condition  the  public  road  on  one  side  of  which  the  line  is  laid, 
of  the  Irish  Railway  system  broken  up  as  it  is  into  seem  to  be  excessive,  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
numerous  and  independent  bodies  of  Directors? — those  officials  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
Yes.  (namely,  the  providing  of  the  cheapest  attainable 

10035.  Have  you  considered  what  remedy  should  mode  of  railway  communication)  if  so  disposed,  or  if 
be  applied  to  the  present  system  of  management  ? — I they  take  an  extreme  view  of  their  duties.  Practi- 
do  not  think  that  my  opinion  on  that  is  worth  much,  cally,  we  have  experienced  no  difficulty  with  regard 
I should  not  like  to  take  up  your  time  with  it.  We  to  the  laying  of  the  line,  but  the  County  Surveyor  in 
have  all  thought  about  it,  but  you  will  have  better  Fermanagh  holds  that  we  are  bound  to  make  a 
witnesses  on  that  point  than  I am.  sufficient  fence  on  both  sides  of  the  road  wherever  we 

10036.  We  should  rather  like  to  hear  the  ojjinion  run  along  it,  where  the  fences  have  hitherto  been  non- 

of  a resident  in  the  district  ?—  We  feel  that  many  of  the-  existent  or  imperfect.  In  some  districts  where  such 
railways  are  badly  managed,  and  that  in  some  respects  lines  are  most  wanted  and  where  it  is  most  important 
t.  re  is  a multiplicity  of  Boards,  but  in  my  own  to  make  them  cheap  tins  would  practically  involve  the 

district  we  are  suffering  rather  from  a monopoly  than  construction  of  fences  on  both  sides  of  the  whole  road 

from  a multiplicity  of  Boards.  We  are  too  much  at  the  run  along,  and  it  would  add  so  much  to  the  expense 
mercy  of  the  Great  Northern,  so  that  it  cuts  both  that  it  would  do  away  with  a great  deal  of  the  advan- 

" a3's-  tage  of  using  the  sides  of  the  roads- 

^ou  want  some  superintending  power  over  10039.  You  had  almost  better  buy  the  land  ? Yes, 

1 —Either  a superintending  power  or  a little  more  and  as  under  the  present  system  these  railways  are 
competition  we  should  be  glad  of  in  our  part  of  the  practically  supported  out  of  the  county  rates  it  would 

1111  r3'-  Then  as  regards  the  system  of  construction  appear  more  rational  that  if  the  railway  renders  a road 
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unsafe  that  road  should  be  made  safe  in  the  ordinary- 
way  outof  the  county  rates,  rather  than  put  the  onus  on 
the  railway . when  it  is  such  a great  object  to  enable 
the  railway  to  be  made  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

10040.  Is  it  the  same  body  of  men  who  first  of  all 
have  to  keep  the  tramway  in  repair  after  it  is  handed 
over  to  the  county  that  now  has  charge  of  the  roads  ? — 
Well,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  tramway  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  county,  but  the  county  pays  the 
guaranteed  interest  upon  which  our  capital  is 
raised.  The  guarantee  is  paid  out  of  the  same  rate 
that  keeps  the  roads  in  repair  and  makes  the  fences. 

10041.  It  is  the  same  body  of  men  1 — It  is  the  same 
body  of  men  that  pays — not  the  same  body  that  con- 
trols. I think  that  the  powers  given  to  the  county 
surveyor  in  our  order  are  very  wide,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system,  that  when  one 
is  fighting  the  opposition,  and  difficulties  of  getting  a 
scheme  of  this  sort  passed  by  the  Grand  Jury  and 
Privy  Council  one  is  glad  to  accept  any  con- 
ditions, and  probably  under  a better  system  the  powers 
would  be  better  defined  and  not  so  large ; practi- 
cally we  are  in  this  position,  that  they  say,  we  will  not 
oppose  you,  or  we  will  pass  this  if  you  give  our  county 
surveyor  such  power  as  that  we  may  be  sure  you  will 
not  hurt  our  roads ; and  then  we  are  glad  at  a pinch  to 
accept  these  inconveniently  large  powers.  Then  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Boai-d  of  Trade 
as  to  bridges,  level  crossings,  signalling,  &c.,  and  how 
they  have  affected  the  cost  of  construction,  I must 
ask  you  to  get  the  details  from  the  engineer  and  the 
secretary  bye-and-bye.  Generally  speaking  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  shown  every  disposition  to  treat  us 
reasonably  from  their  point  of  view.  But  the  ques- 
tion whether  with  a view  to  the  object  of  the  Act — 
the  providing  of  very  cheap  and  rather  rough  and 
ready  railway  communication  in  a poor  district, 
the  requirements  under  all  heads  might  not  be 
reduced  and  modified,  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidei-ed.  There  is  only  one  point  that  I will 

mention  as  an  example  of  what  I mean.  We 
have  been  required  wherever  we  have  a railway  and 
have  a level  crossing  to  put  up  a house  and  gates,  and 
the  Whole  thing,  but  where  we  run  along  one  side  of 
the  road  and  go  into  the  country  from  that  side  of 
the  road  without  crossing,  they  have  allowed  us  to 
put  up  a cattle  trap,  such  as  I understand  they  use  in 
America.  It  appears  to  me  that  on  this  sort  of  line 
we  might  perfectly  well  have  the  same  system  with  a 
level  crossing,  namely,  have  a couple  of  cattle  traps 
and  a big  notice  to  the  public  to  look  out  for  locomo- 
tives,' and  that  would  do  away  with  tins  expense  of 
housfes  and  gates.  I merely  mention  that  as  an 
instance  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  might  be  done  to 
further  cheapen  these  railways.  Then  as  to  the  next 
question  ; we  have  no  arrangements  for  working  the 
line  with  adjoining  railway  companies.  We  are  doing 
everything  ourselves.  We  have  through-booking 
of  passengers  between  stations  on  our  line  and  a few 
important  stations  on  the  Great  Northern ; and  we 
have  arrangements  with  the  Great  Northern  for  tran- 
shipment of  goods  at  Tynan  and  Maguire’s  Bridge  at 
so  much  per  ton ; and  also  for  through-booking  of 
parcels,  I think,  to  all  stations. 

10042.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  how  much  per 
ton  it  is? — I think  5 d.  is  the  highest  charge,  but, 
there  again,  I would  rather  you  got  those  details  from 
the.  secretary.  Then  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
control,  and  soforth,  vested  by  the  Act  in  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  whether  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Act  of  completing  and  working  the  line  incase 
of  default  by  the  promoters,  could  be  successfully  dis- 
charged, I would  say  that  as  long  as  a guarantee, 
payable  out  of  the  county  rates,  is  required  it  does  not 
.seem  possible  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Grand 
Jury  to  inquire  into  and  pass  or  reject  schemes  for 
such  lines.  The'  procedure  in  bringing  them  before  it 
might,  however,  be  improved  and  cheapened.  The 
control  of  the  Grand-  Jury,  as  exercised  by  the  county 


surveyor  has  been  dealt  with  above.  Were  th 
Grand  Jury,  consisting  of  the  same  class  of  jurors  ^ 
at  present,  a permanent  body,  it  could  no  doubt  fjn- p 
and  work  a line  efficiently,  or  appoint  a commit!/ 
of  jurors  to.  do  so.  As,  however,  the  Grand  Jury  i,  ° 
no  legal  existence,  except  for  a few  days  at  Sprin«  an  ? 
Summer  Assizes,  and  does  not  necessarily  consist  of 
the  same  persons  at  any  two  Assizes,  I do  not 
how  this  function  could  be  performed.  I do  not  se 
under  this  Act  what  power  they  have  to  appoint  a 
permanent  committee.  As  far  as  one  is  able  to  jud"c 


of  the  probable  character  of  the  Elective  County 
Boards,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 


Grand  Juries,  for  county  fiscal  business,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  be  able  to  perform  the  proposed 
obligation  satisfactorily,  at  any  rate  in  the  immediate 
future.  As  these  lines  and  the  guarantees  connected 
with  them  rather  concern  baronies  or  parts  of  baronies 
than  counties  at  large,  it  would  seem  proper  that  they 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  considered  at  Baronial 
Presentment  Sessions.  The  present  constitution  of 
that  court,  however,  makes  it  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose,  but  should  any  reform  in  its  constitution  take 
place  this  point  should  be  reconsidered.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council,  they  appear 
to  grant  or  refuse  orders  in  Council  for  light  railways 
&c.,  under  this  Act,  in  accordance  with  the  result  of 
their  examination  (first)  into  the  probabilities  of  the 
line  paying ; (second)  the  ability  or  willingness  of  the 
ratepayers  to  meet  the  required  guarantee]  and  (thirdly) 
the  fulfilment  by  the  promoters  of  all  the  requirements 
as  to  procedure,  full  information,  &c.,  under  the  present 
law,  I have  heard  no  complaints  of  their  action 
within  these  lines.  As,  however,  the  districts  that 
require  opening  up,  and  the  opening  up  of  which 
is  least  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  any  other  agency 
than  that  which  this  Act  was  meant  to  provide,  are 
those  where  the  immediate  prospects  of  adequate  re- 
turns are  most  doubtful,  and  which  are  least  able  to 
bear  increased  taxation,  the  result  has  not  been  to 
carry  out  what  are  understood  to  have  been  the 
objects  of  the  Act,  except  in  a very  few  cases.  The 
procedure  and  the  requirements  as  to  notices,  &c., 
with  regard  to  the  hearing  before  the  Privy  Council, 
as  well  as  the  Grand  Jury,  are  as  expensive  as  those 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  the  most  expensive 
class  of  railways.  A limited  amount  of  opposition 
moreover  necessitates  an  Act  being  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  though  the  actual  bringing  in  of  the  Act  is 
undertaken  by  the  Government,  the  promoters  are  put 
to  nearly  as  much  expense  as  if  they  had  to  carry  a 
private  Bill  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  cost  of  pro- 
motion is  therefore  such  as  to  effectually  discourage, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  bona  fide  pro- 
motion of  such  schemes  by  persons  locally  interested, 
such  as  have  promoted  the  Cloglier  Valley  scheme,  for 
I am  certain  that  if  we  had  known  all  the  difficulties 
and  risks  wlrich  we  should  have  to  run,  we  should 
not  have  put  our  hands  to  this  scheme.  It  is  also 
worth  remarking  that  this  sort  of  bona  fide  piomotion 
of  local  railways  has  hitherto  been  entirely  done  by 
landlords,  and  every  day  makes  it  more  unlikely  that 
any  landlord  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  anything  of  the  kind.  I understand 
that  a scheme  for  the  simplification  of  procedure  and 
the  reduction  of  the  expenses  connected  therewith 
has  been  elaborated  by  a committee  representing  several 
undertakings.  There  has  been  a meeting  in  Dublin, 
at  which  I was  not  present ; but,  no  doubt,  evidence 
will  be  offered  you  on  this  subject,  so  that  I have  no 
thought  it  right  to  enter  into  details.  Mr.  Barton, 
who  is  our  engineer,  and  the  engineer  of  the  Koscom- 
mcn  and  Leitrim  line,  has  put  some  suggestions  in  p>ul 
which  are  valuable,  and  there  is  an  elaborate  sc  o 
amendments.  , , « 

10043.  We  have  received  that  book  of  Mr.  Bai  ion  s 
— Then  in  that  case  I would  make  this  one  rem.u ', 
without  pledging  myself  to  the  whole  of  his  senem, 

speakinggenerally,itcommendsitselftome.  Mr.Ba  o 
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_ , « i would  propose  that  the  lines  constructed  have  to  be  bought  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  May  11,  1887. 

•''future  under  a new  Tramway  Act  be  managed  and  afforesting,  or  something  of  that  sort,  if  any  good  is  to  M 
nrked  by  Local  County  Boards  named  by  the  Grand  be  done  to  Ireland,  and  in  connexion  with  this  it  Montgomery 
T ties  (or  whatever  county  authority  may  take  their  might  be  possible  to  run  State  Railways  without 
•>  butunder  a Board  in  Dublin,  either  a department  committing  yourselves  to  a general  system  of  Stats 
• connexion  with  the  Local  Government  Board  or  a Railways. 

11  separate  Board  for  the  purpose  which  should  10044.  Upon  that  point— though  you  say  you  have 
I ye  practical  railway  experience,  and  have  powers  to  not  considered  the  question,  and  are  perhaps  not  dis- 
ontrol  the  Local  Boards  and  manage  them  in  the  same  posed  to  give  a decisive  answer — would  you  think  it 
_ ti,at  Boards  of  Guardians  are  controlled  by  the  advantageous  that  the  whole  railway  system  of  Ireland 
Local  Government  Board.”  It  strikes  me  from  my  should  be  controlled  by  one  governing  body — would 
local  experience  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  that  meet  your  view  ? — I think  so,  probably, 
competent  men  to  act  on  this  Local  Board  appointed  10045.  Not  by  the  State,  but  by  a commercial  body, 
w the  Grand  Juries.  It  is  a different  thing  where  a amenable  to  shareholders,  but  under  a certain  super- 
in  living  in  the  district  sees  that  unless  he  works  vision  by  the  Government  so  that  the  public  might  have 
hard  he  will  not  get  a railway  at  all,  but  to  work  be-  a reasonable  and  cheap  means  of  appeal  against  any 
cause  he  is  put  on  a Board  by  a Grand  Jury  is  a overcharge  or  any  excessive  rate,  or  any  mismanage- 
iifferent  thing;  and  therefore  unless  you  have  paid  ment  by  the  railways— a Government  control  or  super- 
officials on  these  Local  Boards  I do  not  see  how  it  is  vision,  but  with  a commercial  body  managing  the  whole 
to  work ; but  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  if  there  of  the  railways,  would  that  meet  your  views  1 — I think 
was  a paid  Chairman  on  every  Local  Board  of  this  that  is  a very  large  question,  that  I am  hardly  prepared 
ibid  it  might  meet  the  requirements.  If  you  had  a to  give  a positive  answer  about,  but  it  would  meet  a 
paid  you  could  get  other  men  to  act  with  good  many  evils,  no  doubt,  incidentally,  but  I do  not 

him  • and  possibly  these  paid  Chairmen  might  also  be  see  how  it  would  accomplish  the  opening  up  of  these 
members  of  a Central  Board  in  Dublin.  That  is  "Western  districts. 

what  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  with  regard  to  Mr.  10046.  Would  it  not  be  competent  then  for  the 
Barton’s  recommendations.  Then  with  reference  to  Government  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  this  united 
the  financial  system  provided  by  the  Act,  you  ask  railway  body  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country 
whether  the  credit  of  the  State  and  of  the  county  is  by  tramways  or  railways,  or  light  railways,  as  the 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  possible,  consistently  Government  might  deem  expedient? — I think  that 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  Act,  and  if  not  sounds  practicable. 

what  changes  might  be  suggested.  Owing  to  the  10047.  And  in  case  of  need  the  Government  coming 
uncertainty  prevailing  with  regard  to  local  govern-  to  their  aid  by  a guarantee  based  on  the  security  of 
ment  in  Ireland  in  the  future  the  county  the  property  itself  ? — Yes.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
''iiarantee  does  not  carry  the  value  that  it  should,  the  property  is  likely  to  be  worth  nothing  for  a great 
Owing  to  the  peculiarly  favourable  conditions  of  the  many  years  in  these  Western  counties  unless  the 
Clogher  Valley  we  have  been  able  to  issue  the  greater  Government  create  some  new  property,  as  I suggested, 
part  of  our  five  per  cent,  guaranteed  shares  at  a small  by  afforesting,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
premium,  and  have  been  getting  small  amounts  taken  10048.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  property  in  the 
up— mostly  small  amounts  but  collectively  a good  railways  not  the  property  in  the  land  1 — I have  hardly 
deal— at  five  per  cent,  premium  and  upwards  during  knowledge  enough  of  railway  affairs  to  say  what  that 
the  whole  course  of  our  progress,  except  during  the  property  would  be  worth,  or  give  a satisfactory 
period  between  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  answer  to  that  question,  but  my  point  is  merely  that 
Bill  and  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  during  you  will  not  make  these  railways  where  they  are 
which  time  we  could  get  nothing  taken  even  at  par.  most  wanted  on  anything  approaching  the  present 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  under  the  system,  but  that  they  would  have  to  be  made  either 
provisions  of  the  present  Act  the  money  for  these  by  the  State  or  under  State  pressure — not  under  a 
undertakings  has  barely  been  to  be  got  at  five  per  cent,  guarantee  by  these  districts,  because  they  cannot  pay 
For  districts  able  to  bear  taxation,  or  where  there  is  it.  Then  I have  one  or  two  other  points  I should 
a prospect  of  the  lines  ffieing  worked  remuneratively  like  to  add.  With  regard  to  the  light  railways  now 
within  a short  time  of  their  opening,  it  would  be  constructed,  and  in  progress  of  construction  under  the 
sufficient  either  (firstly)  for  the  Treasury  to  advance  Tramways  Acts,  if  they  are  to  flourish  so  as  to  relieve 
the  money,  and  take  a guarantee  from  the  counties  to  the  Treasury  and  the  ratepayers  of  the  burden  of  the 
pay  such  interest  in  the  way  of  guarantee  as  might  be  guaranteed  interest,  and  to  be  as  useful  to  the  districts 
necessary,  either  perpetual  or  terminable,  on  the  they  run  through  as  they  are  meant  to  be,  they  must 
principle  of  an  ordinary  Board  of  Works  loan  repay-  (pending  a reform  in  the  whole  Irish  Railway  system) 
able  by  small  instalments  with  the  interest ; or  be  placed  in  a better  position  for  negotiating  arrange- 
(secondly)  for  the  Treasury  to  guarantee  the  interest  ments  with  the  large  railway  companies  than  they  now 
in  the  first  place,  taking  the  county  guarantee  hold.  They  should  have  full  powers  to  bring  any 
to  repay  their  proportion  as  required  instead  of  dispute  with  a railway  company  before  the  Royal 
making  the  Treasury  contribution  as  at  present  Commissioners,  which  we  are  not  now  in  a position 
conditional  on  the  payment  by  the  county  of  to  do.  Then  going  back  to  the  costs  of  promotion, 
its  contribution,  thus  taking  away  the  value  and  so  forth,  I find  that  the  law  costs  alone  of  the 
of  the  element  of  the  Treasury  guarantee  of  Clogher  Yalley  Tramway  Company  up  to  date  amount 
two  per  cent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  investing  public  to  over  £4,000  of  which  rather  more  than  half  were 
and  making  the  investor  entirely  dependent  on  the  incurred  in  connexion  with  the  preliminary  and 
fulfilment  of  the  county  guarantee  for  his  interest.  Parliamentary  work,  including  the  required  notices, 

Either  of  these  modifications  would  provide  money  for  advertisements,  &c.,  and  the  hearings  before  Grand 
these  enterprises  at  a cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  Juries,  Privy  Council,  and  Parliamentary  Committees, 
obtained  at  under  the  present  law,  but  the  cases  of  There  is  no  reason  that  I can  sec  why  all  these  pro- 
file really  poor  districts  would  remain  unprovided  for,  visions  about  notices,  and  advertisements,  should  not 
nnd  I do  not  see  that  they  can  be  met  otherwise  than  be  very  much  cheapened.  The  remainder  of  this 
>y  the  construction  of  State  Railways  pure  and  simple,  expense  has  been  incurred  since,  cliiefly  in  connexion 
or  something  of  the  same  kind.  It  does  not  of  course  with  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  company.  It  has 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  evidence  I am  to  give  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  costs  in  the  latter 
J°u,  but  I may  say  that  my  idea  is  that  the  British  matter  might  be  greatly  reduced  by  a provision  that 
taxpayer  will  have  to  face  a very  big  thing  in  Ireland,  all  lands  taken  for  the  scheme  within  the  limits  of 
and  that  instead  of  simply  just  handing  over  the  land-  deviation  should  vest  in  the  company  clear  of  all 
krd’s  property  to  the  tenant,  large  tracts  of  land  will  charges  bv  virtue  of  the  lodgment  of  the  schedule, 
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May  li,  1887.  and  that  no  registration  of  deeds  should  be  required,  -would  ask  you  to  examine  Mr.  Thomas  S 

— - no  searcher  of  title,  but  that  all  parties  claiming  Clogher  Park,  who  did  all  the  drudgery  of  t°g  °f 

Montpfmery.  adversely  to  the  owner,  and  occupying  tenant  should  motion.  He  acted  as  our  Hon.  Secretary  an  l ^ 

be  bound  to  lodge  their  claim  and  prove  by  affidavit,  remembers  a great  many  difficulties  and*  l 
and  the  money  should  then  be  lodged  in  the  county  that  I have  forgotten.  Also  Mr.  Moore,  -who  ■®ets 

court,  and  tried  on  a process  as  an  interpleader  case.  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  Cavan  and  ^ >no!v 

That  is,  of  course,  a legal  suggestion  which  I am  our  Solicitor.  Then  I may  mention  tl  t° ^ 
not  entirely  responsible  for,  but  it  struck  me  as  opened  for  traffic  on  the  2nd  of  this  month 
valuable  if  it  is  practicable.  Also  that  claimants  that  I have  the  most  flourishing  accounts  tl  t ^ 
making  good  their  cases  before  the  public  arbi-  trains  are  overflowing,  and  that  we  have*1  °'lr 
trator  should  not  be  entitled  to  costs  unless  passengers  and  goods  than  we  can  carrv  'n°re 

they  are  awarded  more  than  they  were  originally  is  a matter  that,  perhaps,  I should  menti  ^ 
offered,  and  that  no  appeal  from  the  public  an  illustration  of  things  done  in  rather  a harT*  "i 

arbitrator  should  be  allowed  when  the  award  way.  Our  line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  st 
does  not  exceed  £10.  Also  that  there  should  in  Fivemiletown,  which  is  rather  a narrow  street 
be  no  stamps  on  any  documents.  Those  are  a few  lately  the  people  there  have  been  "ready  ala ' i 
suggestions  for  cheapening.  Then  again  the  finding  They  liked  the  thing  at  first,  but  when  tlie  t' 
of  the  Chancery  deposit  is  a serious  hindrance  in  the  began  to  run  very  often  they  began  to  get  friffhtTT 
way  of  local  promoters,  and  the  laying  aside  of  a portion  and  we  were  contemplating  making  a diversion  tl  ’ 
of  the  capital  a loss  to  the  undertaking  and  the  if  we  had  money  enough  after  we  had  squared*0* 
guarantors.  Under  the  circumstances  of  these  lines  matters ; but  especially  we  did  not  see  how  we  r ^ 

this  requirement  might  be  dispersed  with,  as  the  going  to  work  through  the  town  on  fair  days  when  1 

bonafides  of  promoters  is  otherwise  ascertained.  The  is  very  crowded  with  people  and  booths,  and  all  so  + 
present  requirements  with  regard  to  the  audit  of  of  things ; but  I have  a letter  here  which  I received 
accounts  is  a grievance  and  an  unnecessary  burden  to  yesterday,  which  states  that : “ The  tramway  did 
such  undertakings.  Under  the  present  Act  the  a tremendous  business  to-day  at  the  fair,  trains 
Company  may  be  saddled  with  no  less  than  eleven  overflowing,”  and  so  on.  « The  only  irremediable 
auditors,  namely,  one  public  auditor  in  the  interest  of  defect  that  I see  at  present  is  the  extreme 
the  shareholders ; four  representing  tne  baronies — smallness  of  our  luggage  vans.  I saw  the  trams 
that  is,  taking  our  line  which  runs  through  four  go  twice  through  the  streets  at  the  very  thickest 
baronies— two  representing  the  Grand  Juries  ; two  time  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  the 
County  Surveyors,  who  seem  to  be  called  on  to  audit  tide  of  opinion  is  at  present  setting  in  favour  of 
the  accounts  because  they  have  to  put  their  names  to  keeping  the  tramway  in  the  street.  We  have  beer, 
the  accounts,  and  two  nominated  by  the  Board  of  very  lucky  in  the  weather,  and  the  very  favourable 
Trade.  If  all  parties  exercise  their  full  rights  the  impression  we  have  produced  at  star  tin".”  There 
cost  to  the  Company  after  the  opening  of  the  line  was  a certain  inclination  to  grumble  amongst  the 
would  amount  to  £300  or  £400  per  annum  for  ratepayers  at  one  time,  but  that  gives  a satisfactory 
auditing.  account  of  it.  Then  it  is  very  desirable  that  some 

10049.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  the  Board  of  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  we  can  pay 
Trade  or  Government  Auditor  would  be  amply  our  interest  half-yearly,  without  waiting  for  the 
sufficient  for  the  whole  ! — Yes,  I should  think  so.  presentments,  which  can  only  be  made  after  the  audit. 

10050.  Would  the  county  be  satisfied  with  the  10053.  You  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  the 
Government  audit  ! — At  the  utmost  if  there  was  one  classification.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of 
Government  Auditor  and  one  representing  the  rate-  the  Classification  Book  of  the  Railways  of  Ireland  1- 
payers  in  all  the  places  concerned  that  would  be  No,  I would  rather  leave  that  question  in  other  hands, 
ample.  10054.  Mr.  Pirn. — How  is  your  classification  rc- 

10051.  Supposing  it  goes  through  three  or  four  gnlated!—  It  is  either  in  the  Act  or  in  the  Order,  but 
baronies,  one  auditor  with  a Government  Auditor,  I am  not  quite  sure  which, 
would  be  sufficient  1 — Yes.  If  you  like  to  add  one  on  10065.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  Act  classify  the 
behalf  of  the  shareholders  it  reduces  it  to  three,  but  goods! — The  point  is  that  we  have  not  got  the  same 
1 should  think  myself  two  would  be  ample.  classification  as  the  railways  have ; but  we  have  a 

10052.  You  have  not  fully  considered  whether  a classification  which  does  not  enable  us  to  subdivide 
Government  Auditor  would  be  sufficient  himself  our  goods  to  the  extent  that  railways  can.  For 
without  any  assistance  1 — I should  say  he  would,  instance,  if  we  are  obliged  to  carry  certain  goods 
certainly.  Whether  all  my  co-directors  would  take  cheap  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements,  we  are 
that  view  I do  not  know.  I see  that  in  my  answers  obliged  to  carry  other  goods  also  at  the  same  rate 
I have  given  my  opinion  that  one  public  auditor  would  which  we  could  quite  well  make  more  money  on  if  the 
be  sufficient.  Even  where,  as  in  our  case,  two  baronies  classification  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  railways, 
agree  upon  one  auditor,  and  the  Grand  Juries  waive  10056.  Is  it  quite  desirable  that  you  should  lmve 
their  claim  to  a separate  auditor,  and  the  county  the  same  classification  as  the  railways  ! — Perhaps  if 
surveyors  do  not  insist  on  a full  separate  audit,  the  you  would  examine  the  Secretary  on  that  you  would 
expense  and  trouble  are  unnecessarily  great  and  the  find  what  it  is  exactly;  but  I know  that-  is  the 
auditing  is  not  done  better  if  as  well  as  it  might  be  substance  of  it,  or  we  are  in  some  way  tied  as  to  the 
by  one  public  auditor,  or  at  most  by  three — one  for  classification  in  the  way  that  the  railways  are  not. 
the  Treasury,  one  for  the  ratepayers,  and  one  for  the  10057.  In  the  Tramways  Act  you  have  only 
shareholders.  Then  there  is  a matter  of  detail  which  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  articles  mentioned,  the  same 
perhaps,  I had  better  leave  to  the  Secretary,  namely,  as  a Railway  Act.  But  the  Classification  Book 
that  the  classification  of  goods  should  be  assimilated  would  contain  between  3,000  to  4,000  articles,  and 
to  that  of  ordinary  railways  for  the  purpose  of  tolls,  you  cannot  put ' a classification  into  the  Schedule 
We  find  ourselves  shut  out  from  putting  higher  tolls  of  an  Act  of  Parliament!— I did  not  go  into  it 
on  certain  things  that  we  could  quite  well  make  a myself;  but  I know  that  we  discussed  the  rates, 
profit  on  by  the  classification.  Then  I wish  to  urge  and  in  some  way  or  other  we  found  we  were  pi’e- 
on  the  Commission  that  they  should  examine  our  eluded  from  subdividing  our  goods  to  the  extent  that 
Secretary,  Mr.  D.  J.  Stewart,  and  I would  suggest  the  railways  could.  Then  there  is  a matter  which 
that  lie  should  be  examined  as  late  as  possible  in  your  has  occurred  recently  that,  perhaps,  I should  mention, 
inquiry,  because  then  he  will  have  all  the  experience  The  Board  of  Trade  lias  required  as  a condition  of 
of  the  working  of  the  first  line.  If  you  would  like  to  their  allowing  us  to  run  with  the  ticket  as  well  os 
go  further  into  the  difficulties  and  expenses  and  dis-  the  staff  that  there  should  be  a telephone  from  station 
couragements  of  the  promotion  of  lines  of  this  'sort,  I to  station.  We  considered,  of  course,  that  this  could 
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much  cheaper  by  the  Post  Office,  as  they  had  area  narrower  towards  both  ends.  In  the  middle  there  May  n,  i8S7. 
bedone^  three-fourths  of  the  line,  than  we  is  a very  wide  district  that  benefits  by  the  line.  Mi  HiThdeF 

P°^s.  y.  ollrselves,  and  we  applied-  to  the  Post  10065.  Because  both  ends  are  already  served  by  the  Montgomery.  " 
• For  various  reasons  there  was  very  great  railway? — Both  ends  are  served  by  the  railway;  and  ■ 

^Ce  bout  this,  and  ultimately,  their  answer  was  about  the  middle  of  our  line,  near  Cloglier,  there  is  a 

I /tlfev  could  d'o  it,  but  they  were  going  to  charge  line  comes  down  to  Fintona,  and  there  our  area  would 
1 tween  £200  and  £300  a year.  We,  meanwhile,  be  a little  narrower,  because  people  there  will  still  go 

"S  | plied  to  private  companies,  and  found  that  the  to  Fintona. 

II  thing  could  be  done  for  us,  including  10066.  Does  not  it  seem  manifestly  wrong  that  tlis 
" ft.'6 <■  fresh  poles,  for  under  £1,000.  I came  over  county  Monaghan  should  be  altogether  out  of  it? — In 

tl  e Post  Office,  and  I saw  Mr.  Patey,  and  got  no  that  way,  certainly ; the  Government  valuation  of 
t0t*  ...cement  from  him  at  all — but  Mr.  Raikes  was  their  rateable  area  I see  is  £99,767. 
enc 1 enough  to  say  he  would  consider  any  statement  10067.  You  said  something  about  the  willingness 
°W<ent  in°  When  I went  back  to  my  directors  and  of  ratepayers  being  considered  by  the  Privy  Council. 

"C  hined  the  thing,  we  thought  that  the  chance,  after  I suppose  the  willingness  of  ratepayers  under  the 
&l!at  Mr.  Patey  told  me,  of  getting  any  real  conces-  present  regime  is  now  expressed  through  the  Grand 
",  £rom  the  Post  Office  was  so  small,  and  the  delay  J ury  ? — They  have  a power  to  oppose  it.  A certain 
beinn  so  great,  and  there  being  a hurry  about  this  number  of  ratepayers  paying  a certain  proportion  of 
tliin°  it  was  not  worth  while  going  on  with  it.  I the  rate  in  any  barony  can  appear  before  the  Privy 
think'  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  as  these  are  Council  and  oppose,  and  in  our  case  they  did 
nove  or  less  public  undertakings,  supported  out  of  in  Fermanagh.  There  was  a good  deal  of  op- 
the  rates  and  sofortb,  it  would  seem  reasonable  position  near  the  Maguire’s  Bridge  end,  the  district 
that  the  Post  Office  should  treat  us  in  a different  way  which  already  had  sufficient  railway  accommodation, 
from  the  outside  public  with  regard  to  telephones,  but  we  could  not  entirely  leave  them  out  of  the  area. 

They  would  make  no  modification,  as  far  as  I could  10068.  Mr.  Pim. — Will  you  tell  us  the  total  cost 
understand,  from  their  public  charges.  They  of  your  line,  and  the  total  mileage  ?— The  total  mileage 
refused  to'  look  at  it  in  this  light  altogether,  is  thirty-seven  miles,  and  the  total  guaranteed  capital 
They  said  they  had  looked  very  carefully  into  it  to  is  £132,000,  and  I think  as  far  as  we  have  gone  we 
see  whether  there  was  any  quid  pro  quo  to  enable  are  about  £6,000  short  of  that.  It  is  under  £3,500  a 
them  to  make  the  concession,  and  they  could  not  find  mile,  the  whole  thing  equipped  and  everything, 
it-  and  as  to  looking  at  us  in  a different  way  from  10069.  With  rolling  stock  and  locomotives? — -Yes; 
any  other  company,  that  was  quite  out  of  their  pro-  everything. 

vince.  I suppose  it  is  hardly  worth  while  putting  in  10070.  Were  there  any  engineering  difficulties  that 
the  correspondence  with  the  Post  Office  about  the  induced  you  to  adopt  the  narrow  gauge  instead  of  tho 
telephone.  broad  gauge? — No ; it  was  merely  a matter  of  money. 

10058.  I think  not? — I do  not  know  whether  10071.  Has  not  a considerable  amount  of  the  traffic 
there  is  any  other  point  I can  give  you  information  you  get  to  be  transhipped,  either  taken  on  from  the 
„p0n  Great  Northern  Railway  at  one  end  or  passed  on  to 

10059.  Mr.  Barry. — What  area  guarantees  the  the  Great  Northern  at  the  other  end? — It  has. 
dividend  of  the  Clogher  Valley  line?— It  is  practically  10072.  Do  you  consider  that  the  saving  you  have 
: one  whole  barony  and  parts  of  three  others.  made  in  the  original  outlay  is  greater  than  the  loss 

I 10060.  Would  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  you  will  have  in  the  cost  of  the  transhipment? — We 

baronies?— The  barony  of  Clogher,  all  but  one  or  two  do ; I do  not  remember  the  exact  figure,  but  we  had  a 

townlands ; the  barony  of  Lower  Dungannon,  with  a scheme  for  a broad  gauge  railway  through  there  a 

small  exception ; about  half  the  barony  of  Maghera-  few  years  ago.  At  the  time  the  Ulster  and  Gi  eat 

Stephana,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  ; and  a small  Northern  were  amalgamating  we  took  advantage  of 

portion  of  the  barony  of  Tyrkennedy,  in  county  the  fight  going  on  to  try  and  get  the  Ulster  to  run  a 

Fermanagh  line  through  to  Enniskillen.  1 forget  the  exact  figure 

10061.°  With  those  exceptions,  is  the  rest  of  the  but  the  difference  was  great, 
counties  of  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Monaghan  free?—  10073.  Mr.  Barry.— Was  that  an  ordinary  or  a 
They  are  free  as  far  as  the  guarantee  goes,  and  the  only  light  railway  ? — That  was  an  ordinary  railway  in  ex- 
liabilities they  have  is  the  remote  liability  that  if  we,  tension  of  the  Ulster  railway. 

the  company,  come  to  grief,  the  railway  will  be  thrown  10074.  Mr.  Pim. — To  what  extent  do  you  rtm 
on  then-  hands,  and  then  I understand  the  whole  over  the  road  out  of  thirty-seven  miles  ? — About  half 
county  becomes  responsible  for  carrying  it  on ; but  way. 

I am  not  quite  clear  about  that  point  as  to  whether  10075.  You  spoke  of  the  expensive  method  of 
they  may  not  still  put  it  off  on  these  baronies,  but  the  buying  the  property — had  you  cases  of  complication  of 
responsibility  then  falls  on  the  Grand  Jury  to  carry  ownership — several  persons  one  above  another  in  the 
on  the  railway.  Whether  they  tax  the  whole  county  land  you  had  to  buy  ? — Only  in  a few  cases  which  are 
for  it  or  not  I do  not  know.  still,  I believe,  in  confusion,  but  in  most  cases  we  had 

10062.  On  the  three  or  four  Grand  Juries  ? — In  our  no  difficulties  of  that  sort.  It  was  the  ordinary 
case  the  two  Grand  Juries  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  charges  on  the  ordinary  cases  that  ran  up  to 
We  run  through  Armagh  for  half  a mile,  but  we  did  such  a large  figure  in  consequence  of  what  was 
not  ask  them  to  join  in  the  guarantee.  required.  1 have  brought  here  the  notice  of 

10063.  You  do  not  touch  Monaghan?— Part  of  opposition  before  the  Privy  Council  from  the  rate- 
Monaglian  ought  to  be  taxed,  for  we  run  down  the  payers  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  if  the  Cornmis- 
borders  of  Monaghan,  and  there  are  many  Monaghan  sion  would  like  to  see  it. 

people,  I believe,  that  benefit  more  than  some  of  the  10076.  The  Chairman. — You  have  stated  the  result 
people  of  Tyrone  who  are  taxed,  but  we  have  no  power  of  that  as  regards  the  cost  ? It  was . with  regard  to  a 
to  ask  a guarantee  from  a county  that  we  do  not  question  I was  asked  as  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Privy 
actually  touch.  Council  into  the  willingness  of  the  ratepayers.  If 

10064.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  more  reason-  you  like  I will  put  it  in. 
able  mode  of  guaranteeing  these  light  railways  or  tram-  10077.  Mr.  Barry.— My  question  was  answered  by 
"ays  would  be  that  the  area  should  be  prescribed  as  your  saying  that  they  appeared  before  the  Privy 
being  ■within  a certain  distance  of  the  line  itself?—  Council  ?— They  did. 

hot  necessarily;  because,  for  instance,  in  our  case  10078.  Mr.  Pim.— How  much  of  the  share  capital 
there  are  some  places  that  are  further  from  the  line  has  been  issued  to  the  public  ?— About  £60,000  I 
that  are  more  accommodated  by  it  than  other  places  think.  When  we  got  into  that  difficulty  at  the  time 
nearer  to  it,  and  our  principle  was  that  we  get  our  of  the  panic  we  went  to  the  Treasury.  ^We  had  been 
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prevented  making  such  arrangement  as  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  had  made  with  a firm  of  financiers  to 
advance  us  the  money  as  we  wanted  it  by  an  arrange- 
ment that  our  Grand  Jury  insisted  upon.  The  Grand 
Jury  said  it  was  preposterous  to  ask  for  a five  per 
cent,  guarantee  in  such  good  counties  as  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh,  and  that  four  per  cent,  ought  to  be  plenty. 
We  were  afraid  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  it,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty,  but  we  compromised  it  in 
this  way.  The  Grand  Jury  gave  us  the  five  per  cent, 
guarantee  on  our  giving  them  an  undertaking  that  we 
would  put  out  the  whole  capital  at  the  highest  obtain- 
able premium  at  any  time,  and  would  not  raise  more 
than  we  wanted,  so  that  they  should  practically  get  it  at 
the  cheapest  rate  of  interest  that  they  could.  Then  by 
our  order  we  were  not  allowed  to  raise  more  money 
at  any  time  than  we  actually  wanted  so  that  the 
county  should  not  have  to  pay  interest  on  any  idle 
money,  and  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to  refuse  offers 
at  par  which  we  had  in  all  directions  at  first,  because 
we  found  we  could  get  out  our  shares,  or  a certain 
amount  of  them,  locally  at  five  per  cent,  and  ten  per 
cent,  premium.  When  the  panic  occurred  we  came 
to  a dead  stand  and  went  back  to  our  old  friends  then 
to  see  if  they  would  still  take  our  shares  at  par,  but  we 
could  not  get  a penny,  and  we  were  nearly  ship- 
wrecked altogether.  Then  we  came  over  to  the 
Treasury  here,  and  put  on  all  the  pressure  we  could, 
saying,  that  we  had  been  encouraged  under  certain 
circumstances  to  go  into  this  and  run  risks,  and  that 
they  must  help  us . out  of  it.  Then  we  found  this 
difficulty,  that  we  had  no  borrowing  powers,  and  could 
not  give  a mortgage  because  we  were  already  virtually 
mortgaged  to  the  counties  and  we  found  a great  deal 
of  difficulty.  They  consented  to  bring  in  a special 
Act  to  enable  them  to  lend  us  this  money  on  the 
security  of  the  shares.  • 

10079.  Mr.  Barry. — How  much  money? — £44,000. 
The  usual  proportion  of  the  Treasury  advance, 


namely,  one-third  of  the  total  capital.  They  di(1  •»  • 
the  case  of  the  West  Clare,  the  Roscommon11"! 
Leitrim,  and  in  our  case.  Then  we  had  this  diffi  , 
which  arose.  They  said  that  as  they  took  the  sli  ^ 
they  would  become  ordinary  shareholders,  and 
would  take  the  whole  of  our  five  per  cent.’ 

West  Clare  was  only  four  per  cent,  so  we  m'adea  w 
fuss  about  that.  We  were  a much  better  undertak'^ 
than  the  West  Clare,  notoriously,  in  every  wav 
they  were  making  us  pay  five  per  cent,  and  the  We  f 
Clare  only  four  per  cent.  They  said  it  was  the  usual 
way — that  those  who  could  pay  were  made  to  pay  f0l. 
those  who  could  not.  We  said  that  this  would  r, 
vent  our  getting  our  shares  out  at  the  proper  priw 
because  if  we  had  to  go  to  the  public  and  sav  v’ 
had  made  these  arrangements  with  the  Treasury  and 
they  were  charging  the  West  Clare  four  per  cent,  and 
us  five  per  cent,  everybody  would  think  there  was 
something  wrong  with  us.  After  a great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion we  persuaded  Mr.  Jackson  to  apply  one  per 
cent,  of  the  five  per  cent,  to  a sinking  fund,  so  that 
this  third  of  the  capital  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment will  be  wiped  out  in  a matter  of  forty  yeaV 
which  puts  us  in  a favourable  position.  We  shall  have 
the  profits  of  the  line  then  spread  over  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  instead  of  over  the  whole  ultimately. 

10080.  Mr.  Pim. — Has  the  Government  auy  prior 
claim  for  that  fi^p  per  cent,  to  the  ordinary  share- 
holders to  their  dividend  on  the  other  shares  ?-hTo 
they  are  ordinary  guaranteed  shares  which  come  m 
in  their  order. 

10081.  That  has  only  supplied  you  with  £104,000?— 
We  still  want  about  £20,000  or  somethin"  of  (hat 
sort,  but  we  are  getting  it  out  every  day  in  a few  shares 
at  a time. 

10082.  The  Chairman. — At  what  rate  ? — Five  per 
cent,  premium.  That  is  10s.  premium  on  a £lil 
share. 

(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Lord  Inchiquin  called  in  and  examined. 


10083.  The  Chairman. — Without  troubling  you 
with  any  questions,  I believe  you  have  some  views 
which  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  with  reference  to  the 
Railways  with  which  you  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected?— I took  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  West 
Clare  Railway  at  the  time  it  was  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  subsequently  before  the  Privy  Council,  but 
my  principal  object  in  appearing  then  was  on  behalf 
of  the  county  generally  to  prevent  a heavy  taxation 
being  put  upon  the  baronies  and  upon  the  county,  and 
more  especially  on  the  baronies  in  which  I was  to  a 
certain  extent  personally  interested,  so  that  when  the 
case  came  before  the  Grand  Jury  I went  and  appeared 
before  them  and  did  the  best  I could  to  get  them  to 
adopt  a certain  line  with  regard  to  that  taxation  of  the 
baronies.  It  was  proposed  by  the  jvromoters  in  that 
case  to  put  the  whole  charge  upon  the  four  baronies, 
and  my  principal  contention  was  that  if  that  was  done, 
especially  for  the  large  sum  which  they  were  asking 
for  it,  would  be  such  an  oppressive  taxation  upon  those 
baronies  that  they  could  not  bear  it. 

10084.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  the  particulars 
of  the  sums  1 — I am  only  speaking  from  memory  now, 
but  I recollect  them  perfectly  well.  They  were  pro- 
prosing to  put  £180,000  on  those  four  baronies. 

10085.  What  was  the  area  of  the  baronies  ? — That 
can  be  easily  got  from  Thom’s  Almanac. 

10086.  What  is  the  assessment  of  the  baronies  ? — 
The  baronies  were  Corcomroe,  the  rateable  value  of 
which  was  £27,037  ; Ibrickan,  £20,003  ; Inchiquin, 
£26,649  ; and  Islands,  £33,782.  I think  those  were 
the  four  baronies  which  were  interested. 

10087.  That  would  be  a total  of  £107,000  or 
£108,000 ? — Yes,  something  about  that,  and  the 
promoters  proposed  to  put  the  whole  charge  on  those 
four  baronies. 


10088.  The  whole  £180,000? — Yes,  that  is  what 
they  were  asking  for  at  the  time,  and  I went  before 
the  Grand  Jury  because  I had  been  interested  in  the 
line  previously.  There  had  been  an  Act  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  West  Glare  Railway  which 
had  not  been  carried  out  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
getting  the  money.  I was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  which  was  going  to  carry  out  that  line,  and 
therefore  I was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  whole 
of  the  details  of  the  money  part  of  the  business,  as  we 
were  on  the  point  of  closing  the  contract  just  before 
the  thing  broke  down,  and  the  money  could  not  be 
got.  Therefore,  I knew  perfectly  well  what  the  cost 
of  the  line  ought  to  be,  and  the  sum  which  we  all  then 
thought,  as  directors,  the  line  ought  to  be  made  for  ; 
but  the  amount  asked  by  the  promoters  was  very 
much  in  excess  of  what  we  thought  the  line  ought  to 
have  been  made  for. 

10089.  What  was  the  length  of  the  line  ?— ' Twenty- 
seven  miles. 

10090.  What  was  your  estimate  of  the  cost?— My 
estimate,  which  I put  before  the  Grand  Jury  then,  was 

£150,000,  and  the  estimate  they  put  forward  was 
£180,000.  . , 

10091.  Who  put  the  estimate  of  £180,000  upon  it! 
— The  promoters  of  this  tramway,  which  is  now  being 
carried  out.  Then  when  I appeared  before  the  Gran 
Jury  I endeavoured  to  get  them  to  reduce  the  amoim 
which  these  gentlemen  were  asking  for  to  begin  "li  i 
from  £180,000  to  £150,000,  and  I further  tried  to 
get  them  to  divide  this  amount  over  the  "hole 
county  as  well  as  the  four  baronies  which  "l’re 
interested  in  this  particular  railway, .and  I df 
succeeded  that  I got  the  Grand  Jury  to  put  £1W,  ' 
on  the  four  baronies  and  the  balance,  which  tie? 
passed  afterwards,  at  £70,000 — I think  it  "■ 
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*170  000  altogether— upon  the  whole  county  at  large. 
Tl  Vmade  an  enormous  difference,  I need  not  tell 
, on  the  taxation  of  the  four  baronies. 

•T°10092  Is  this  a narrow  gauge  line  ?— Three  feet 


“*10093.  Does  it  go  over  the  roads  or  through  land 
that  has  to  be  bought  ?— It  goes  over  land  that  has  to 

^10094.^0  you  remember  the  number  of  acres? 
_No  I could  nob  tell  you  that. 

10095.  You  do  not  know  the  cost  of  the  land 

robably  ? No,  I could  not  tell  you  that  either.  We 

fid  all  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  acres  per 
niile  required  at  the  time,  but  I have  forgotten  them. 
T could  not  give  you  that  information. 

10096.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  your,  original  scheme  a 
narrow  gauge  scheme? — It  was  a narrow  gauge 
Thorne,  the  same  gauge  of  three  feet. 

10097.  The  Chairman. — We  have  had  it  in  evidence 
from  several  witnesses  that  the  total  cost,  including 
plant  for  working,  was  £3,500  per  mile.  For  twenty- 
seven  miles  at  that  rate  it  would  come  to  £94,000. 
That  price  would  include  the  plant  for  working. 
Therefore  it  all  depends  on  the  value  of  the  land,  but 
I cannot  quite  see  how,  if  it  could  be  made  for 
£3  500  a mile,  including  the  rolling  stock,  the  land 
could  bring  it  up  to  £150,000  or  £180,000?— In  my 
opinion  the  amount  asked  for  was  excessive  to  a 
den-ee  far  and  away  in  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quired. I know  the  land  and  the  whole  line  perfectly 
well  and  with  very  few  exceptions  the  land  is  all  of 
a poor  nature. 

10098.  Worth  what  per  acre  do  you  suppose  ? — A 
^eat  deal  of  it  is  craggy  land  which  could  not  be 
worth  more  than  16s.  an  acre,  and  that  would  be  a 
very  good  rent  to  get  for  it.  There  is  some  land  which 
nras  up  to  a higher  value. 

10099.  Would  it  average  £25  an  acre? — What 
we  put  it  at  when  we  estimated  it  I remember 
at  the  time  was  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  and  then 
I think  afterwards  whoever  went  down  to  value  the 
land  would  only  give  twenty  years’  purchase  upon  it, 
and  I do  not  suppose  there  is  any  land  in  the 
whole  length  of  it  that  is  worth  more  than  30s.  an 


10100.  Then  probably  £20  an  acre  would  be  a fair 
average  price  for  the  land? — Yes. 

10101.  Is  it  a level  country? — It  is  pretty  level 
until  you  get  past  Ennistymon.  Between  Ennis- 
tymon  and  Miltown  it  runs  by  the- side  of  a mountain 
all  the  way,  and  there  is  a little  more  expense  there. 
I should  like  to  tell  the  Commission  this  as  to  the 
inquiry  before  the  Grand  Jury,  because  I think  it  is 
a matter  of  great  importance.  This  West  Clare 
scheme  is  of  course  a matter  of  the  past,  and 
whatever  it  is  to  cost  we  shall  have  to  pay,  and 
there  are  no  means  of  stopping  it ; but  with  regard 
to  the  future,  what  I have  always  thought,  and  what 
I contend,  is  that  the  Grand  Jury  is  an  exceedingly 
had  body  for  them  to  go  before.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  in  my  opinion,  and  I will  tell  yrou  why.  I 
think,  in  the  first  place,  that  a large  body  of  twenty- 
three  gentlemen,  even  supposing  they  are  anxious  to 
do  their  duty,  have  not  the  opportunities  of  inquiring 
into  u-v  matter  as  it  should  be  inquired  into. . In  this 
particular  case,  as  I have  told  you,  the  money  in 
question  was  £180,000,  and  yet  the  whole  question 
was  disposed  of  in  something  like  two  hours  ora  little 
over.  Now  I have  frequently  sat  in  Committees  in 
the  House  of  Lords  where  the  question  at  issue 
involved  an  expenditure  of  far  less  amount,  and  we 
have  had  four  or  five  days  consideration  of  the  matter 
before  coming  to  a decision  on  it,  and  I think  if  a 
sum  like  £180,000  is  to  be  put  on  a county  in  that 
sort  of  way  without  any  due  or  proper  inquiry,  it  is 
a hound  to  protest  against. 

10102.  If  you  take  six  acres  to  a mile  for  a single 
j an  acre>  *fc  amounts  to  £3,240,  and  that 
a<ided  to  the  £94,000  will  not  bring  it  up  to 


£100,000  ? — We  never  could  with  the  estimates  which 
we  had  before  us  approach  anything  like  that,  but 
the  reason  I put  it  at  £150,000  was  that  that  was 
the  amount  the  contractors  we  were  about  to  engage 
were  prepared  to  do  it  for,  and  then  they  were  not 
only  to  find  the  money  but  were  to  find  the  money 
during  contraction  which  is  a different  thing. 

10103.  Did  your  £150,000  include  rolling  stock  ? — 
Yes ; there  was  to  be  £20,000  of  rolling  stock  to  be 
provided  for. 

10104.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  there  not  another  cir- 
cumstance attached  to  the  West  Clare  Bailway, 
namely,  that  the  guarantee  was  only  4 per  cent,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  the  money  at  par  at 
4 per  cent.  ? — It  is  only  4 per  cent.,  but  then  it  is 
a perpetual  guarantee. 

10105.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  county  guarantees 
will  not  raise  the  money  at  4 per  cent,  at  par  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  difficulty  now  in  raising  the 
money  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  but  I cannot 
conceive  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  money 
at  4 pier  cent,  perpetual  guarantee  in  ordinary  times. 

10106.  I was  rather  alluding  to  the  West  Clare 
Railway,  and  considering  the  4 per  cent,  as  being  one 
of  the  circumstances  which  may  have  added  to  the 
capital  cost? — No  doubt  it  would  make  a difference, 
but  it  would  not  have  made  such  a vast  difference  as 
they  have  allowed  for. 

10107.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  at  a 
certain  time  a county  in  the  north  of  Ireland  could 
not  raise  money  even  at  5 per  cent,  although  now  they 
are  able  to  raise  it  at  5 per  cent.'  at  par  or  slightly 
above  par ; so  that  4 per  cent,  must  have  been  rather 
a small  guarantee  at  that  time  ? — It  was  low,  but  it 
was  a Government  guarantee  and  a county  guarantee 
with  an  enormous  value  behind  it.  One  would  have 
thought  it  was  so  perfectly  safe  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty.  In  fact  at  the  time  the  question  arose 
before  the  Grand  Jury  they  did  not  make  that  a great 
difficulty.  They  were  prepared  to  take  it  at  4 per 
cent.  They  were  anxious  to  get  it  at  5 per  cent,  if 
they  could,  but  we  objected  to  that. 

10108.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  your  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  railways  generally  in  Ireland  and 
their  present  management? — I have  have  had  very 
little  to  do  with  them  though  I was  Director  of  one 
for  a very  short  time — the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway.  I was  Director  upon  part  of  their  line, 
namely,  the  Ennis  and  Limerick  line.  As  long  as  it 
was  a separate  line  I was  interested  in  that,  but 
beyond  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  some  great 
change  with  reference  to  the  direction  generally  of 
railways,  I cannot  say  that  I can  give  very  much  in- 
formation. It  seems  to  me  monstrous  that  there 
should  be  so  many  boards  and  such  a large  expendi- 
ture in  having  so  many  Boards  and  Directors  when 
you  have  a whole  total  mileage  which  is  far  less  than 
that  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
which  is  managed  by  a small  Board  of  Directors.  I 
think  that  of  itself  shows  that  some  alteraiion  is 
required. 

10109.  Take  a more  parallel  case,  that  of  the  Great 
Western  of  England  which  is  about  the  same  length  as 
the  whole  railway  system  of  Ireland  with  a capital  about 
three  times  as  large  as  all  the  capital  of  the  Irisji 
railways,  and  which  is  managed  by  one  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  a very  few  gentlemen  as  com- 
pared with  the  Irish  railway  system  with  its  three  or 
four  hundred  Directors? — Certainly,  I think,  some 
alteration  is  required  and  very  greatly  required  ; and 
another  thing  which  must  strike  anybody  living  in 
Ireland  is  the  enormous  charges.  The  rates  are  very 
high  that  we  pay.  To  Dublin,  for  instance,  which  is 
150  miles,  a first  class  single  ticket  costs  25s. 

10110.  Would  you  approve  of  a general  amalgama- 
tion of  the  railways  with  one  commercial  body  to 
superintend  the  whole,  subject  to  supervision  on  the 
pai’t  of  a Government  Board  to  see  that  the  public 
were  fairly  treated  ?— That  would  be  rather  my  idea; 


May  11, 1867. 
Incliiquin. 
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May  ii,  1887.  that  an  amalgamation  of  that  kind  ■would  be  of  great 

advantage  to  the  country. 

lnchiquin.  10111.  You  would  prefer  that,  I gather,  to  the 

State  purchasing  the  railways  ? — I think  there  are  great 
difficulties  about  State  purchase.  It  would  give  a 
great  control  to  the  State  over  a large  number  of 
people  in  the  country  and  would  not  probably  be  very 
satisfactory. 

10112.  Government  cannot  be  called  a commercial 
body  ? — No.  I think  a commercial  body  would  be 
more  advantageous,  subject  to  a State  control.  There 
is  one  point  I should  like  to  mention,  objecting  as  I 
do  to  this  Grand  Jury  system  of  inquiring  into  these 
lines,  that  I think  as  an  alternative  it  would  be  quite 
reasonable  and  right  that  a commission  of  some  three 
or  five  gentlemen  should  go  down  where  railways  are 
proposed  to  be  made  in  a disti-ict  and  hold  an  inquiry 
on  the  spot  into  the  whole  merits. 

10113.  Assuming  that  such  a scheme  was  approved 
of  by  Parliament  as  an  amalgamation  of  the  whole  of 
the  railways  it  would  follow  as  a matter  of  detail  what 
should  be  done  as  regards  the  future  extension  of  rail- 
ways?— Yes. 

10114.  And  whether  it  should  be  railways  or  tram- 
ways or  light  railways  of  the  present  gauge  would 
necessarily  follow  ? — Yes. 

10115.  Assuming  that  they  were  all  united  would 
you  approve  of  Government  exercising  perhaps  a little 
pressure  to  induce  that  body  to  extend  the  railways 
or  tramways  so  as  to  give  accommodation  to  districts 
now  totally  unprovided  with  railways  or  tramways  ? — 

I think  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  without 
any  great  hardship. 


10116.  And  assuming  it  was  on  investimn 
’ ' oou<®iQUH(i 


to  be  not  likely  to  pay  for  some  years  to  Lj'"'"' 
bably  a Government  guarantee  of  3 per  cent  or  l’1*0' 
cent,  would  raise  the  capital  ?— That  would  be  of*  ^ 
assistance  of  course,  in  aid  of  many  districts 
country.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  the  only  wav  JV, 
the  thing  could  be  done,  but  with  reference  tort 
tramways  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
or  whether  the  thing  has  been  mentioned  to  v i 1 
when  that  Bill  was  before  Parliament  I endeavo,  i 
to  get  a clause  put  into  the  provisional  order  win 
provided  that  the  capital  should  not  be  looked  into  ™ 
subscribed  capital  until  it  had  been  certified  bvtf 
Board  of  Trade  to  have  been  expended  upon  the  1'  ** 
and  I thought  it  a very  important  provision  but  flT' 
were  differences  about  it  and  Lord  Carlingford  nwl? 
I think  Lord  Carlingford  objected  because  the nm 
moters  were  so  afraid  that  if  there  were  any  res', 
tions  at  all  they  would  not  be  able  to  raise  the  c-r'taf 
but  it  seems  to  me  a most  necessary  provision  because' 
there  is  nothing  that  I can  see.  now  to  prevent  pro- 
moters  who  have  got  a tramway  passed  from  raisin® 
the  whole  of  the  capital,  spending  what  they  like  0n 
the  line  and  then  leaving  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  lurch 
If  what  I suggest  was  done  it  would  then  make  it  pee 
fectly  clear  that  it  could  only  become  subscribed  capita! 

as  it  was  spent,  and  after  £10,000  or  £20,000  was 
spent  then  they  could  get  a certificate  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  say  it  had  been  spent,  and  then  it  would 
become  subscribed  capital  within  the  meanin®  of  the 
Act.  ° 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 


Sir  William 
Kaye,  ll.d., 


Sir  William  Kcvye,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

10117.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — Yes,  and 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  have  been  so  since 
1879. 

10118.  You  have  had  before  you  these  questions 
relating  to  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883  ? — Yes. 

10119.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  favor  us,  without 
my  putting  questions  to  you,  with  your  views  upon 
the  questions  in  their  order  ?— My  answer  to  the  first 
question  is,  the  schemes  which  passed  the  Privy  Council 
were  proved  to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  confer  benefit  on 
the  districts  intended  to  be  served,  but  I am  unable  to 
speak  as  to  the  maximum  of  benefit,  and  some  of  the 
schemes  rejected  were  so  rejected  because,  amongst 
other  reasons,  they  were  not  calculated  to  confer  any 
benefit  on  the  district  sought  to  be  taxed.  The  Privy 
Council  did  not  pass  any  schemes  unless  they  thought 
that  some  benefit  would  be  derived  from  them,  and  the 
very  first  question,  when  the  cases  came  before  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  which  they  inquired  into 
was  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  unless  they  saw  it  had 
merits  or  would  confer  a benefit  upon  the  district 
through  which  it  passed  they  did  not  entertain  the  case. 

10120.  Did  the  Privy  Council  send  anyone  down  to 
investigate  the  scheme  on  the  spot  1— No,  that  was 
done  by  the  Board  of  Works.  The  Board  of  Works 
were  obliged  to  furnish  a report  and  estimate  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Then  the  next  question  you  ask  is : — 

“ Has  the  operation  of  the  Act  been  such  as  to  apply 
to  the  districts  in  Ireland  most  in  need  of  improved 
communications.  If  not,  why  not,  and  what  remedy 
would  you  suggest  ” ? My  answer  to  that  is  this.  I 
think  that  the  districts  which  were  sought  to  be  bene- 
fited most  by  it  were  what  we  know  in  Ireland  as  the 
poorer  districts,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  would  have  been 
an  enormous  benefit  if  the  Act  could  have  been  so 
worked  that  the  poorer  districts  in  the  country  could 
have  been  served  with  railway  communication.  The 
Act  did  not  reach  the  very  worst  districts  or  the  dis- 
tricts which  required  most  this  communication,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  taxation  on  those  districts  was 
such  that  they  could  bear  no  more  taxation,  and  the 


called  in  and  examined. 

railways  could  not  be  constructed  without  a guarantee 
partly  by  the  baronies  supplemented  by  a Treasury 
guarantee  of  2 per  cent. 

10121.  Did  the  case  of  the  poorer  districts  frequently 
come  before  the  notice  of  the  Privy  CounciU-Yes, 
very  frequently. 

10122.  Could  you  indicate  by  name  those  districts! 
I think  I should  begin,  if  you  will  allow  me,  by  stilting 
how  the  applications  stood  with  regard  to  the  Privy 
Council.  I have  a note  of  it  as  I thought  it  might  be 
a matter  interesting  to  the  Commission.  The  appli- 
cations lodged  in  the  Privy  Council  office,  under  the 
Act  of  1883,  were  thirty-eight  in  number. 

10123.  Up  to  what  date  ? — The  present  date,  The 
number  recommended  out  of  those  was  eighteen,  that 
is  to  say  the  number  which  were  heard  and  the  merits  of 
them  considered,  and  a report  made  on  them  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Privy  Council.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  understand  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  business 
is  done. 

10124.  Probably  you  will  explain  precisely  the 
process  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme!— 
Perhaps  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  commence 
my  evidence.  The  way  in  which  matters  of  this 
kind,  which  require  investigation  and  evidence,  are 
carried  out  before  an  Order  in  Council  is  made  is 
this  : When  a case  is  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Council,  the  Committee  meet  and  they  investigate 
it  closely  and  endeavour  to  get  the  very  best  infor- 
mation they  can  on  the  subject,  and  then  they 
make  a report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council, 
upon  which  an  order  is  based. 

10125.  What  is  the  number  of  that  Committee!— 
That  is  variable,  and  in  order  that  you  might  see  how 
it  was  done  in  these  particular  cases,  I have  made  out 
a return  which  I will  hand  in  to  you,  of  the  sittings 
in  each  case,  giving  the  names  of  the  Committee  which 
heard  each  case.  As  a matter  of  fact  formerly  when 
matters — not  of  the  nature  of  a railway  or  tramway, 
but  matters  which  had  to  be  referred  in  their  nature 
to  a committee  for  report  before  the  P‘i') 
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cil  made  any  order  upon  them — came  to  be  con- 
C<f\  u.ly  -were  referred  as  a practice  up  to  very 
81  tlr  to  the  legal  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
recfZ  ie«al  members,  include  Judges,  Attorney- 
rlerals  ex-Attorney-Generals,  and  ex-Judges.  We 
' l0  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
I same  sense  as  you  have  in  England,  although 
lilC  0onlmittee  was  always  called  the  Judicial  Com- 
tt  e of  the  Privy  Council.  They  investigated  the 
r ttei.  and  considered  it,  and  made  a report  upon  it 
111  • the  Council.  That  was  always  confined  to  the 
‘al  members  of  the  Committee.  I see  on  looking 
’ , t]m  retum  that  was  made  of  these  tramway 
,lSes  the  hearing  of  these  cases  commenced  in  the 
(parly  part  of  May,  1884,  and  for  the  first  four  months 
the  former  practice  was  adhered  to  and  they  were 
only  heard  by  the  Judges  or  legal  members  of  the 
V ivy  Council.  After  a little  time,  that  course  was 
changed  and  there  sat  with  the  legal  members  of  the 
Committee  any  lay  members,  if  I may  so  call  them— 
that  is  non-professional  members — of  the  Privy 
Council  that  could  conveniently  attend.  For  instance, 
Pord  Belmore  took  a very  active  part ; also  Mr. 
Jvavana"h,  of  Borris,  formerly  member  for  Carlow; 
th'e  O’Conor  Don,  formerly  member  for  Roscommon; 
Jlr.  GVan,  formerly  member  for  Kildare;  and  Mr. 
Bruen,  formerly  member  for  Carlow.  They  attended 
and  entered  into  the  investigation  with  the  legal 
members  of  the  Committee;  but  it  was  only  when 
these  investigations  under  this  Tramway  Act  occurred 
that  I knew  that  course  to  be  adopted.  It  seems  to 
have  worked  admirably  well,  and  there  seems  never 
to  have  been  any  material  difference  in  the  opinions  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee. 

10126.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  the  parties  represented  by 
counsel? — Yes. 

10127.  Out  of  the  twenty-eight  schemes  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council,  have  eighteen  been  approved  1 
—Eighteen  have  been  approved.  I will  give  you  the 
other  figures.  Here  is  the  return  (handing  in  same). 
The  first  hearing,  under  the  Act  of  1883,  was  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1884,  and  the  first  case  that  came  on  was 
the  West  Kerry  case,  and  I think  the  committee  that 
sat  to  hear  that  case  was  a very  strong  one. 

10128,  The  Chairman. — This  retum  shows  the 
members  of  the  different  Committees  1 — Yes,  it  was 
confined,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  to  the  legal 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  till  October,  1884. 

10129.  It  commences  in  May,  1884  1 — Yes.  Then 
the  decisions  made  in  the  different  cases  are  given, 
and  it  also  shows  whether  there  was  any  opposition. 
For  instance,  here  is  one  which,  having  been  recom- 
mended and  not  opposed,  became  law.  You  will  see 
how  the  principle  worked.  All  these  tramways  first 
had  to  come  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  when  the 
Grand  Jury  approved  of  them  they  had  to  come  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  anybody  who  appeared  in 
opposition  before  the  Grand  Jury — or  certain  parties 
who  are  named  in  the  Act,  the  owners  of  land  through 
which  the  line  went,  or  railway  companies  who 
had  an  opposing  interest — were  entitled  to  appear 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
Then,  when  a petition  of  appeal  was  lodged  according 
to  the  statute,  although  the  finding  of  the  Grand 
Jury  approving  of  the  scheme  was  afterwards  affirmed 
unanimously  by  the  Privy  Council,  the  promoters 
were  obliged  to  go  to  Parliament  and  get  an  Act 
of  Parliament  confirming  the  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  was  no  appeal  before  the  Privy  Council 
uud  the  matter  was  heard  on  its  merits,  and  re- 
commended, the  order  of  the  Privy  Council  operated 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

10130.  If  the  Privy  Council  (although  it  was  an 
opposed  measure)  approved  it,  upon  what  principle 
was  it  then  referred  to  Parliament  ? — Well,  I suppose 
® principle  arose  in  this  way,  that  there  were  com- 
pulsory powers  to  take  land,  and  otherwise.  It  was 

fio^°ially.named  in  the  Act  of  1883>  but  the  Act 

o I860  required  that  to  be  done,  and  that  Act  is  in- 


corporated with  the  Act  of  1883.  Probably  it  was  on  May  u,  1887. 
the  principle  that  where  there  was  an  opposition  in  ~~ 
case  anything  might  be  said,  or  should  arise  to  show  lt““_ 
that  any  difficulty  had  arisen,  that  ought  to  have  been  q.o.  ' ‘ ' 

made  in  some  other  place. 

10131.  We  have  it  in  evidence  before  us  that  that 
is  considered  a great  hardship  and  a great  expense  to  put 
upon  these  rather  poor  promoters  ? — I would  not  venture 
to  offer  an  opinion,  but  I must  confess  I never  could 
see  how  it  was  that  in  the  one  case,  when  the  Privy 
Council  had  investigated  the  whole  matter  and  had 
passed  their  order  it  became  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  when  they  went  to  the 
same  pains,  and  the  same  committee  passed  the  order 
in  the  same  way,  it  became  necessary  that  it  should 
be  confirmed,  according  to  the  statute,  by  a public 
Act  of  Parliament  promoted  by  the  Government. 

10132.  I gather  from  that  that  you  would  approve 
of  the  present  Act  being  altered,  so  as  to  give  the 
Privy  Council  final  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  I—1 That  is 
my  opinion.  There  is  a remarkable  case  on  record, 
the  case  of  the  Cork,  Coackford,  and  Blarney 
Scheme. 

10133.  Have  you  got  the  number  or  the  date  of 
that  ? — I think  it  is  number  eight.  What  occurred  in 
that  case  was  this — The  Act  of  Parliament  provided 
that  the  Government,  upon  an  opposed  scheme  being 
passed  through  the  Privy  Council  should  then  have  it 
confirmed  by  a public  Act  of  Parliament.  That,  of 
course,  was  meant  to  relieve  the  promoters  from  further 
expense  or  trouble.  But  in  this  particular  case,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  to  come  up,  the  opposition  was 
very  bitterly  fought  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  was 
certainly  fought  equally  hard  before  the  Privy  Council. 

However,  the  Privy  Council  came  to  the  conclusion, 
unanimously,  that  it  was  a Scheme  that  ought  to  be 
passed.  Then  it  required  to  be  confirmed,  and  the 
usual  steps  were  taken  for  the  confirmation  of  that 
order  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  officials  of  the 
House  of  Lords  thought  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
private  Bill,  and  they  referred  it  to  a Committee,  and 
the  whole  thing  had  to  be  fought  ever  again.  Lord 
Belmore  was  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee ; and, 
in  the  result,  the  Lords  Committee  threw  out  the  Bill. 

Of  course  the  result  of  that  Committee  was  that 
a great  deal  of  expense  was  cast  upon  the  pro- 
moters, who  really  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  the  benefit  of  a public  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  They  had  to 
bring  a certain  number  of  their  witnesses  to  London 
(whether  they  brought  up  as  many  as  appeared  before 
the  Privy  Council  or  not  I do  not  know),  but  they 
had  to  go  to  an  enormous  expense  in  tlie  matter. 

Afterwards  it  was  seen  that  a mistake  had  been  made 
by  the  officials  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a public 
Act  of  Parliament  was  brought  in  by  the  Government 
(Lord  Spencer  took  a very  active  part  in  it,  and  he 
was  strongly  supported  by  Lord  Fitzgerald  in  the 
House  of  Lords),  and  ultimately  the  measure  was 
passed  in  the  ordinary  way  as  a public  Bill.  But  the 
promoters  were  at  the  entire  expense  of  having  been 
obliged  to  investigate  their  case  hero  in  London,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  fund  out  of 
which  that  could  be  paid,  because  it  could  not  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  capital  of  the  company  I should 
say.  However,  that  matter  now  seems  to  have  been 
settled  by  that  particular  case ; and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  so  great  a hardship  to  promoters  now  as  it  was 
then ; for  it  is  now  settled  that  if  an  opposed  Bill  has 
to  be  confirmed,  it  has  to  be  confirmed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  promoted  by  the  Government. 

10134.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  an  im- 
provement in  the  system  as  to  the  initiative  with 
regard  to  these  tramways.  Would  you,  for  instance, 
suggest  any  substitute  for  the  Grand  J uries.  Grand 
Juries  are  very  short  lived  bodies,  are  they  not? — 

They  are  short  lived ; but  at  present  they  are  the 
only  representative  bodies  in  the  counties  that  I think 
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Hay  11, 1887.  you  could  go  before.  There  is,  however,  a matter  of  line,  in  which  the  promoters  have  lodged  the’  1 
Sir  William  some  imP01'tance  tliat)  1 think  ought  to  be  corrected  but  they  find  it  impossible  to  get  their  ca 'm  ^ 

Kaye,  ll.d.,  in  some  way.  A great  number  of  these  tramways  such  terms  as  they  could  take  it.  Then  tl  0n 

o.o.  were  thrown  out  by  the  Privy  Council  upon  errors  in  the  West  Donegal  Company  also  in  a similar  ■ -Vas 

the  form  of  procedure.  For  instance,  the  present-  but  I understand 

ments  were  not  validly  framed — resolutions  were  money.  The  course  of  proceeding  is  this  C 

embodied  in  them— and  the  Privy  Council  had  no  aware  that  under  the  9th  section  of  the  Act 

power  to  amend  them  or  to  send  them  back  to  the  the  Treasury  make  themselves  liable  to  contr’h 

Grand  J uries,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  scheme  fell  the  extent  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-un  ■ to 

through.  It  occurred  to  me  that  for  the  purpose  of  fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council 
the  initiative  in  these  cases  there  should  be  some  see  the  way  that  is  arrived  at  imposes  a great  diffi  i 

public  body  who  would  investigate  the  mere  pre-  upon  getting  the  capital  on  easy  terms  ■ becaua 

liminaries  necessary ; such  as  the  form  of  present-  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  this.  The  ba^  • 

ment,  and  seeing  that  the  notices  have  been  properly  which  are  presumed  to  benefit  by  the  line 1<>ma 

served,  and  ev.erthing  of  that  kind  complied  with.  guarantee  a certain  amount  per  cent. in  th 

10135.  I can  understand  that  the  population  of  a instance  five  per  cent.  Then  what  the  At 
certain  district,  anxious  to  get  a tramway,  may  go  Parliament  says  is  this,  “When  the  line  is  dim  i 
before  a Grand  Jury,  whereof  many  of  the  members,  working  the  Treasury  will  help.”  They  do  not  t 
perhaps,  are  living  in  entirely  different  parts  of  the  in  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  is  the  great  difficult 
country  with  no  interest  in  the  district  through  which  because  the  promoters  require  the  capital  for  'th 
the  line  passes ; and,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  purpose  of  constructing  the  line  just  as  much  ™ 
taxation  they  would  reject  the  scheme  without  the  anything  else ; but  the  Act  of  Parliament  savs  ” 
slightest,  reference  to  its  merits ; would  you  prefer  a soon  as  the  line  is  open  and  working,  then  if  five  ^ 
public  department  to  take  the  initiative  in  saying  cent,  be  required  it  must  be  levied  and  paid  for  by  tlT 
whether  certain  schemes  should  be  carried  out  or  not  ? baronies  who  must  advance  the  whole  of  that  mon  ° 
Supposing  a dozen  men  meet  together  and  say,  “ We  and  then  it  is  recouped  to  the  amount  of  two  per  cent’ 
ought  to  have  a railway  or  a tramway  through  this  by  the  Treasury.  I need  not  tell  you  that  the  small 
district,”  and  they  represent  their  case  to  the  public  ratepayers  throughout  the  country  do  net  understand 
department  that  I have  suggested,  two  or  three  the  recoupment  business  at  all,  and  people  outside  do 
members  of  that  department  could  be  sent  to  investi-  not  like  the  notion  that  the  first  persons  they- are  to 
gate  and  report  upon  it,  and  to  see  whether  it  is  go  to  are  the  ratepayers.  I do  believe  that  that  is  a 
desirable  or  not  that  the  scheme  should  proceed  to  its  very  great  blot  in  this  Act  of  Parliament  if  I mav  U 
next  stage.  Would  you  think  that  better  than  the  allowed  to  say  so.  1 

Grand  Juries?— Well,  I do  not  think  the  Grand  Jury  10137.  Can  you  suggest  any  scheme  by  which 
is  a very  representative  body  for  the  work  at  all ; but  money  might  be  raised  upon  the  best  possible  terms  by 
then  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  at  present.  I think  a Government  guarantee  of  the  whole  and  yet  to  pre. 
that  the  localities  which  are  to  be  taxed,  if  there  was  serve  sufficient  security  to  the  Government  to  be 
a sufficient  representative  body,  consisting  of  respon-  repaid.  Because  five  per  cent,  is  a lar^e  sum  1— It  is 
sible  individuals  from  those  localities,  they  would  be  very  large. 

the  persons  better  entitled  to  say  whether  a scheme  10133.  And  the  baronies,  I can  quite  understand 
should  be  permitted  or  not.  What  you  say  is  per-  object  to  the  three  per  cent.— can  you  surest  any 
fectly  right,  there  may  be  only  two  baronies  which  scheme  by  which  the  Government,  guaranteeing  say 
may  be  taxed  for  a scheme,  and  there  may  be  only  3 or  3£  per  cent.,  could  raise  the  capital,  provided  they 
two  or  three  gentlemen  on  the  Grand  Juiy  who  would  were  secured  and  what  security  would  you  "ive  the 
have  any  interest  in  those  baronies  or  would  be  Government  for  the  repayment  in  case  they  were 
affected  by  the  scheme,  and  it  might  not  be  of  sufficient  called  upon?— Well,  I know  there  was  a suggestion  that 
benefit  to  them  to  induce  them  to  have  it  passed  ; and  if  the  Government  gave  a direct  guarantee  of  3 per 
yet,  perhaps,  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  Grand  cent,  or  3£  per  cent,  upon  two-thirds  of  the  capital 
Juiy  would  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  leave  the  remaining  third  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
and  they  might  think  it  right  to  have  the  communica-  baronies,  the  money  would  be  raised  and  the  thing 
tion  made.  If  such  a body  was  formed  as  you  suggest  would  be  worked  out  in  that  way 
lt  ”5?  *“  ““"J*.  10139-  ‘1“‘  would  ihl-olW  a double  guarani. 

lUIoo.  then,  having  cleared  away  that  preliminary  would  it  not  ?— That  would  involve  a double  guarantee 
question,  ^perhaps  you  will  proceed  with  your  evi-  and  that  is  the  only  difficulty. 

10140.  Is  not  that  an  objection? — Of  course  it  is; 
there  are  objections  to  it. 

10141.  Because  the  public  would  only  advance  on 
the  guarantee  of  the  3J-,  not  upon  the  guarantee  of  the 
baronies? — Yes ; and  another  objection  to  that  which 
one  sees  at  once,  is  that  the  thing  would  be  over 
estimated  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  Government 
guarantee  and  working  the  thing  out  in  that  way.  So 
that  there  is  very  great  difficulty.  There  is  another 
scheme  which  would  be  this : If  these  poorer  districts 
taxed  themselves  (which  really  are  not  able  to  bear 
very  much  more  taxation)  or  guaranteed  to  the  extent 
in  the  first  instance  of  not  more  than  6d.  in  the 
pound,  and  the  Government  made  up  whatever 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  scheme.  I have  no  doubt  that  that 
would  work  admirably.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  security  to  the  Government  would  be  until  these 
lines  developed  their  traffic,  and  opened  up  the  district; 
there  was  a very  strong  impression  that  if  some 
of  these  lines  at  all  events  were  in  working  order  for 
some  time,  they  would,  undoubtedly,  afterwards  pay. 
Just  to  show  you  how  that  is,  I had  a map  prepared 
and  coloured,  marking  the  districts  (producing  a 
map).  Here  are  the  tramways  or  light  railways  ap- 


ucuuc  i muse  eignieen  senemes  wnren  nave  been 
recommended,  there  have  been  Orders  in  Council,  ten 
of  them  actually  signed  and  issued.  They  represent 
a capital  of  £788,200.  There  are  still  eight  others 
which  may  be  issued  now  at  any  moment  in  which 
the  parties  will  be  required  to  take  action  because  the 
course  is  this  : once  the  Privy  Council  sign  the  orders, 
then  an  important  step  has  to  be  taken.  Within 
fourteen  days  the  deposit,  by  way  of  security,  must- 
be  lodged  by  the  promoters  with  the  Accountant- 
General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act ; and  that  deposit  consists  of  one- 
twentieth  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  line.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  promoters  havin  <* 
gone  to  a considerable  expense  in  getting  their  order, 
have  prayed  for  time,  because  they  have  found  great 
difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  impossibility,  in  getting 
the  capital  which  they  require  upon  proper  terms.  The 
anxiety  being,  as  far  as  possible  to  have  these  schemes 
carried  out  where  they  were  really  approved  of  by  the 
committee,  the  parties  were  given  time  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and  those  eases  represent  a capital  of  £469,448. 
Those  will  be  dealt  with  now  in  a short  time  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  of  the  lines  in  which  orders 
have  been  issued  there  is  one,  the  Armagh  and  Ready 
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ved  by  the  Privy  Council  (pointing  to  part  marked 
Pr?,  jjel-e  yon  have  the  tramways  rejected  by  the 
p,ivr  Council  (pointing  to  the  part  marked  blue). 
TT  •/ was  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  purpose 
f Inen in"  up  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Ireland 
between  Galway  and  Clifden.  That  was  passsd  by  the 
C-and  Jury,  and  it  came  before  the  Privy  Council, 
nd  counsel  were  heard  for  the  promoters  and  counsel 
for  the  ratepayers.  There  was  a very  strong  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers,  on  the  ground  that 
■ were  already  overtaxed,  and  furthermore,  that 
certain  of  the  baronies,  which  were  sought  to  be  taxed, 
would  derive  no  benefit  from  the  line.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  in  deliver- 
ing his  judgment,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  believed 
it  would  be  a great  national  benefit  if  that  line  was 
made,  but  that  with  all  his  desire  to  do  anything  in 
his  power  to  help  the  district  he  could  not,  having  re- 
mird  to  the  amount  of  taxation  upon  it,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  place,  approve  of  it,  and  the  Committee 
was  obli"ed,  though  reluctantly,  to  reject  it.  "Well, 
this  line  is  now  being  bx-ought  before  the  Grand  Jury 
a^ain.  The  districts  coloured  yellow  are  the  five 
unions  which  are  scheduled  in  the  Relief  of  Distress 
Act  of  1886,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  out-door 
relief  to  be  given  to  the  pool-,  the  unions  being  them- 
selves in  the  worst  possible  state.  Of  course  this 
Act  could  only  operate  by  the  baronies  giving  a 
guarantee  for  something  in  these  particular  districts. 
I will  hand  in  this  table. 


Unions  Scheduled  in  Act  of  1886. 


County. 

Union.  . 

Poundage  of 
Expenditure  on 
Valuation  in  1886. 

Approximate 
County  Cess  in 
1885. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

Galway,  . 

Clifden, 

7 71  i 

2 2£ 

Galway, 

2 10J  ! 

do. 

Oughterard, . 

9 9| 

do. 

Mato,  . 

Belmullet,  . 

6 61 

2 if 

Swineford,  . 

5 2| 

do. 

Westport,  . 

4 61 

do. 

What  we  had  to  do  at  the  Privy  Council  was  this — 
as  soon  as  the  promoters  had  gone  through  all  the 
operations  before  the  Grand  Jury,  after  they  had  made 
their  surveys  and  their  presentments,  and  served  their 
notices  and  everything,  and  before  they  came  into  the 
Privy  Council,  it  was  seen  by  me  that  this  8th  rule 
was  complied  with,  that  the  Gazette  advertisements 
and  all  that  had  been  done.  I then  gave  a cei-tificate 
that  the  Act  had  been  complied  with,  and  it  is  only 
upon  such  certificate  that  the  case  can  be  entered  for 
hearing.  Well,  if  as  you  say,  some  body  was  instituted 
which  could  see  into  the  whole  of  this  before  investi- 
gating the  merits  of  the  case,  it  would  save  a great 
deal  of  expense,  because  after  all  that  had  been  done, 
schemes  were  thrown  out  in  consequence  of  irregulari- 
ties in  that  respect. 

10142.  Is  this  list  of  the  regulations  copied  from 
the  Tramways  Act? — No,  it  is  a copy  of  the  rules 
made  by  the  Privy  Council  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

10143.  Mr.  Barry. — Supposing  there  is  a failure  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  standing  orders,  is  there  any 
dispensing  power,  like  the  Standing  Ordex-s  Committee 
of  Parliament,  who  can  pass  over  the  laches  of  the 
promoters  ? — No,  there  is  no  power. 

10144.  Therefore  the  Bill  is  absolutely  lost  if  there 
is  a slip  with  regard  to  the  standing  orders  ? — They 
nave  to  begin  de  novo.  There  was  a remarkable  case 
occurred.  There  were  five  lines  that  were  promoted 
in  he  county  of  Cork,  and  they  were  all  apparently 
vJ  SOod  lines.  At  all  events  four  of  them  were, 
and  three  of  them  are  at  this  present  moment  in  the 


course  of  construction ; but  when  they  eame  up  be- 
fore the  Pi-ivy  Council  with  their  counsel,  and  every- 
thing of  the  kind,  the  presentment  did  not  contain  any 
sum  upon  which  then-  guarantee  was  to  be  fixed.  The 
Grand  J ury  said  they  were  prepared  to  guarantee  5 
per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company, 
but  the  Act  of  Parliament  says  that  the  paid-up 
capital  of  a Company  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Council,  and  the  promoters  and  Grand 
Jury  therefox-e  held,  and  did  it  undoubtedly  under 
legal  advice,  that  the  Grand  Jury  were  not  to  put 
in  the  sum  upon  which  they  were  to  make  the 
guarantee,  because  it  might  not  be  the  sum  fixed 
upon  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council.  They  left  it 
blank,  and  when  it  came  before  the  distinguished 
judges  who  heard  these  cases,  they  saw  at  once  that 
a mistake  had  been  made,  and  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant could  not  fix  the  guarantee  until  they  saw  what 
the  Grand  Jury  intended  themselves ; and  although 
the  Loi-d  Lieutenant  in  Council  had  power  to  fix  the 
paid-up  capital,  and  to  reduce  the  sum  named  in  the 
presentment,  there  was  no  power  to  increase  it.  The 
result  was  they  were  not  thrown  out,  but  having  gone 
to  all  that  expense,  being  in  the  position  of  having 
their  schemes  recommended,  the  cases  were  adjourned 
sine  die  to  enable  them  to  go  to  Parliament,  and  they 
went  to  Parliament  and  got  a special  Act. 

10145.  The  Chairman. — Thex-e  was  no  means  of 
remedying  the  omission  ? — No,  the  Privy  Council  had 
no  power  to  send  it  back  to  the  Grand  Jury  to  insert 
that  amount. 

10146.  Mi\  Barry. — And  these  standing  orders 
have  to  be  complied  with  not  only  by  the  promoters, 
but  by  persons  over  whom  the  promoters  have  no 
control,  such  as  the  Grand  Jui-y  officex-s? — That  is 
quite  so,  but  then  the  promotex-s,  of  course,  ought  to 
be  advised  pi-opex-ly,  and  I dare  say  if  they  convinced 
the  Grand  J'ux-y  that  anything  was  technically  wrong, 
it  would  be  set  right. 

10147.  But  the  Grand  Jury  only  sit  for  a day  or 
two  twice  a year  ? — Yes,  fox-  about  four  days. 

10148.  Mr.  Pirn. — How  were  the  Standing  Orders 
originally  prescribed,  who  fixed  them,  were  they  fixed 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament? — The  Act  of  Parliament 
required  the  Privy  Council  to  make  Rules,  and  the 
Pxivy  Council  made  those  Rules  accordingly. 

10149.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Having  once  made  rules 
they  have  no  power  of  modifying  them  to  meet  a 
particular  case ? — The  rules  may  be  modified  to  meet 
particular  cases,  for  example,  to  extend  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  lodgment  of  plans  and  for  service  of  notices. 
The  blot  in  the  presentment  that  I refer  to  was  beyond 
all  doubt  a blot  that  the  Privy  Council  could  not  get 
over,  because  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  contem- 
plate it. 

10150.  The  Chairman. — But  of  course  the  Privy 
Council  have  power  to  vary  these  rules  from  time  to 
time  ? — Certainly.  So  far  as  the  Privy  Council.  Rules 
are  concerned  I have  never  known  a case  thrown  out 
upon  them ; it  was  because  the  presentment  was  bad 
in  law  and  did  not  comply  with  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
Now,  I should  like  to  show  you  the  form  in  which 
each  case  comes  before  the  Privy  Council.  Each 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  gets  a printed  file 
containing  “Promoters’  Estimate,”  and  “Board  of 
Works’  Estimate”  [referring  to  a summaiy  of  an 
application  to  the  Privy  Council  to  approve  of  the 
Mitchelstown  Scheme] ; also  a copy  of  the  memorials 
which  are  an  embodiment  of  the  Order  to  be  made. 

10151.  Who  makes  the  report  on  the  engineering 
merits  ? — The  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works.  This 
is  from  Mr.  Linam,  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Works  for  that  particular  work.  The  Privy 
Council  hear  the  engineer  of  the  company  and  the 
engineer  for  the  Board  of  Works. 

10152.  And  I see  you  have  the  report  also  from  the 
county  surveyor  ? — Yes,  that  is  necessary  too. 

2 E 


May  11, 1887. 
Sir  William 
Q.C. 
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10153.  Are  these  estimates  submitted  to  the 
engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  county 
- surveyor  ! — Yes,  they  get  copies  of  them  before  the 
' examination  comes  on.  Not  so  much  the  county 
surveyor,  but  the  engineer  to  the  Board  of  Works 
always  does — each  party  is  obliged  to  make  out  his 


10154.  And  if  he  does  not  approve  of  the  estimate 
he  states  his  reasons  ! — Yes,  the  whole  thing  is  taken 
down  by  a shorthand  writer.  That  is  only  a separate 
thing  which  ha  does  independently  of  the  other  al- 
together. [Pointing.] 

10155.  Then  this  comes  before  the  Privy  Council 
as  I hold  it  in  my  hand  ! — Quite  so. 

10156.  Then  does  this  estimate  form  part  ! — Yes.  % 

10157.  But  I see  nothing  in  the  report  either 
of  the  engineer  or  the  surveyor  either  approving  or  dis- 
approving of  this  estimate  ! — No,  the  engineer  of  the 
Board  of  Works  submits  that  as  the  proper  estimate 
for  the  undertaking. 

10158.  Oh,  is  this  his  estimate! — Yes. 

10159.  Not  the  promoters’! — No,  it  is  his  estimate. 
Then  the  course  is  this,  as  soon  as  the  committee  has 
heard  the  evidence  on  both  sides  they  then,  if  they 
approve  of  it,  recommend  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Council  before  the  order  is  made.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  and 
there  is  a letter  written  to  the  Treasury  stating  the 
facts  of  the  case ; and  in  every  instance,  except  one 
which  I may  mention,  as  it  has  occurred  within  the 
last  few  days,  the  Treasury  have  sanctioned  the 
outlay.  But  the  latest  case  which  came  before  them 
was  that  of  the  Loughrea  and  Attymon  Railway, 
which  adjoins  the  Midland  between  Athenry  and 
Woodlawn  station.  Well,  it  came  before  the  Privy 
Council  and  it  was  not  opposed ; and  I see  that  the 
Board  of  Works  considered  the  estimate  sufficient. 

Then  the  decision  of  the  Chancellor  was  : 

“ That  the  Committee  would  recommend  to  His 
Excellency  in  Council  that  the  Order  applied  for  should  be 
made.  The  undertaking  was  one  which  those  locally  in- 
terested supported,  and  which  was  obviously  one  of  public 
utility  also.”  1 

That  was  then  sent  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  full  guarantee ; and  the  letter  the 
Treasury  have  written  is  this : — 

‘l1  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majestvs  Treasury  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  8th.March  last,  requesting  the  sanction  of  this 
Eoard,  under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883,  to  an  Order  in 
Council  for  the  Loughrea  and  Attymon  Light  Railways, 
in  reply  ! am  to  state,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  upon  inquiry  my  Lords  find  that 
there  is  but  little  prospect  of  the  Company  being  able  to 
raise  the  funds  required,  and  as  my  Lords  have  no  intention 
ot  providing  funds  for  its  construction,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Order  in  Council  had  better  not  be  passed.’’ 


the  Cork  and  OoaoMord  people  mu  blocked 
siderable  time.  101  a con. 

10162.  Mr.  Pim. — How  has  that  • 
settled,  is  it  by  the  passing  of  an  &.m£t  ^ 
or  by  a legal  decision  !-The  Act  of  P?‘i  S Bil1 
says  it  is  a public  BUI.  It  was  onlv  ament 
of  the  officials  in  the  House  of  Lords  who  t actlon 
privately.  ° weated  it 

101 63.  It  was  a mistake  in  the  House  of  T i , 
must  be  taken  to  be  so  from  what  they  aftP™  i ^ 
The  principles  upon  which  theconnm^^^ 
CouncU  m dealing  with  these  matters  acted  a-  'V 


very 


clearly  stated  m one  or  two  unopposed  cases,  and  if  v 
wish  for  the  grounds  upon  which  they  threw  an! 
of  these  cases  I could  let  you  have  them.  I 
those  that  were  unopposed.  The  first  was  the  ir 
and  Newmarket  Light  Railway.  The  Lord  Ck  ! !] 
m giving  his  decision  said  This  Zo t 
one  of  those  contemplated  by  the  Act.  It  was  , i 
railway  and  substantial  a .branch  line  of  thP 
Southern  and  Western  KaiW  rvho  Jfa 
to  contribute  anything.  It  ivas  proposed  to Z , 
barony  the  greater  portion  oi  which  would  derivT, 
benefit  from  it  The  fat  that  there  ■ wis  no  oppos'd! 
could  not  be  muoh  regarded,  for  small  f„me  5P  SS 
not  be  able  to  go  to  the  cost  of  litigation  " That  t ] 
passed,  of  cour  se,  the  Grand  July,  bnt  the  Privy  Council* 
being  the  final  court  takes  the  greatest  pains  pcsifi 
to  find  whether  the  thing  would  create  a griefao!  a 
any  shape  or  way.  B 

ca“d  pitiih^A^a6  ‘I,eSe  ““ 

10165.  I mean  the  grounds  of  the  decisions  ?— If 
open  to  the.  press. 

we  generally  hear  tint  , 
private  Bill  is  passed  or  not  passed  but  we  do  not  he  u- 
the  reasons.  In  your  case  the  reasons  are  given  ?-Yes 
Ihere  is  another  case  here  called  the  Gooldcross  and 


10160a.  Wen  you  may  say  that  is  a pending 
matter  now,  because  of  course  the  promoters  will  be 
communicated  with,  and  they  will  have  to  show 
some  grounds  which  would  justify  the  Treasury  (who 
have  evidently  made  some  inquiries  for  themselves) 
m refusing  it! — I think  the  action  of  the  Treasury 
was  very  wise,  and  may  save  unnecessary  trouble 
and  expense  if  the  promoters  should  not  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  proceed  with  their  Order. 

10160.  Then  practically  it  comes  to  this,  you  will 
have  to  get  the  sanction  of  three  if  not  four  bodies, 
first  the  Grand  Juiy,  then  the  Privy  Council,  then 
the  Treasury,  and,  in  case  of,  opposition,  Parliament! 

Quite  right.  The  only  thing  is  that  now  the  Cork 
and  Coachford  people  have  had  to  pay  pretty  severely 
for  havmg  the  matter  decided,  but  it  is  now  settled 
.that  the  confirmation  of  Parliament  must  be  by  a 
public  Act,  promoted  by  the  Government. 


1(?161-  Wm  that  lighten  the  expense !— -Yes,  but 
it  might  cause  a great  delay,  because  this  very  Bill  of 


[ne  UOOJclc|,oss  and 

Oashel  Light  Railway.  In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Lawson 
m the  absence  of  the  Chancellor  was  the  Chairman 
and  m delivering  judgment  he  said  « The  committee 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  was  one 
that  could  not  be  recommended  in  consequence  of  the 
vicious  principle  of  taxation  contained  in  it.  Lav°e 
districts  were  proposed  to  be  taxed  which  would  derive 
no  benefit  from  it.”  The  Committee  always  had  regard 
to  that,  and  when  you  consider  the  figures  I have  just 
put  in  as  regards  the  amount  of  taxation  which  some 
ot  these  unions  at  present  are  loaded  with,  the  notion  of 
putting  a farther  guarantee  upon  them  would  be  out 
of  the  question. 

10167.  The  Chairman. — In  that  particular  case, 
although  the  taxation  is  so.  high,  it  had  received  the 
assent  of  the  Grand  J ury  1—  Quite  so.  Then  the  next 
case  was  a case  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  County 
Down  Light  Railway,  and  it  was  from  Newtownards 
to  P ortaferry,  a prosperous  enough  district.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  said  “ That  the  committee  were  of 
opinion  that  they  should  not  report  in  favour  of  this 
line  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  was, 
that  they  were  not  satisfied  that  the  local  company  had 
any  real  existence  or  any  real  interest  to  protect  the 
ratepayers  both  as  regards  the  cheap  construction  and 
effectual  working  of  the  fine.  They  were  also  not 
satisfied  that  there  was  an  expectation  of  a reasonable 
traffic  for  the  line.”  The  point  which  they  went  to 
first  was  the  merits  of  the  line.  Then  they  got 
evidence  to  show  that,  and  there  was  a probability  of  its 
taking,  and  thirdly,  that  the  district  was  one  that 
would  probably  be  able  to  bear  it. 

10168.  Is  there  the  same  amount  of  evidence  taken 
before  the  Grand  J ury  as  before  the  Privy  Council  1 — 
I am  not  aware  of  that,  but  I believe  it  is  substantially 
the  same. 

10169.  And  yet  the  Grand  Jury  are  supposed  to  re- 
present the  interests  of  the  cesspayers ! — Yes,  they  are 
directly  supposed  to  do  so. 

10170.  Then  the  Privy  Council  protect  the  Grand 
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■ from  themselves?— Well,  'but  you  know  . the 
r«nd  Jury  is  a fluctuating  body. 

l )l-7l  But  still  they  are  all  taxpayers  ? — Yes,  but 
"a  particular  scheme  may  only  affect  two.  of  the 
r and  Jury  out  of  twenty-three.  It  might  be  interest-. 

• o for  you  to  know  the  way  in  which  these  ten  cases 
“"and  Orders  were  issued.  The  first  was  the  Schull 
8 d Skibbereen,  fourteen  miles  long,  that  was  opened 
kst  autumn  ; it  has  come  to  grief,. I regret  to  say,  and. 

• not  working  at  the  present,  and  you  have  had 
Evidence  about  it  and  the  Board  of  Trade  are  inquiring 
into  the  whole  matter.  The  Act  provides  and  the 
Orders  in  Council  provide  also  that  if  the  pro- 
moters fail  to  keep  the  thing  going  then  the  Board 
of  Trade  sends  down  an  officer  and  he  makes  a 
certificate,  and  if  that  is  not  acted  upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  it  open  will  be  thrown  on  the 
county  at  the  expense  of  the  guaranteeing  baronies.. 
How  that  has  ended  I do  not  yet  know,  but  I believe, 
there  was  one  point,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  con- 
tract to  oblige  the  contractor  to  maintain  the  line  for 
a riven  time  after  it  was  made.  The  next  case  I refer 
tens- the  Clogher  Valley,  thirty-six  miles  long.  That 
was  opened  a week  ago ; it  goes  through  a very  fine 
country.  Then  there  is  a small  line,  the  Carrickfergus 
Harbour  Junction  Company,  it  is  almost  in  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus. itself  and  it  is  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  N orthern  Counties  Railway.  Then  there  is  the 
West  Clare  line,  twenty-seven  miles  long  and  the  con- 
struction of  it  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  expected  to 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  this  month.  Then  there 
is  the  Cork  and  Muskerry  Light  Railway  to  Blarney, 
expected  to  be  opened  on  the  15th  June.  Then  there 
is  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon,  forty-eight 
miles  long,  and  that  is  approaching  completion.  In  the 
Hitchelstown  and  Fermoy  Scheme,  the  directors  are 
ne"ociating  with  the  contractor;  the  Aimagh  and 
Keady  have  failed  to  get  capital.  The  West  Donegal 
is  very  much  in  the  same  position,  and  I am  afraid  the 
Woodlawn  and  Mountbellew  is  the  same.  The  West 
Donegal  is  the  only  case  in  which  a railway  company 
has  promoted  a scheme  under  the  Act  of  1883. 

10172.  Will  you  tell  me  why  this  scheme  was 
rejected  from  Athy  down  to  Kilkenny  through  Castle- 
comer— I see  it  is  one  of  the  blue  lines  9,  10  and  11. 
It  runs  through  a coal  field,  does  it  not  ? — I canrtot 
I exactly  say.  I think  there  was  an  impression  that  it 
was  only  benefiting  the  coal  field,  and  that  the  district 
itself  would  not  be  benefited  by  it ; but  I think  I can 
let  you  have  the  reason  in  that  case. 

10173.  If  you  could  I should  be  glad,  because  I 
should  have  thought  that  opening  up  a coal  field  like 
that  would  have  benefited  the  whole  of  the  public  7 — 
The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  in  delivering 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  was  that 
the  only  interest  the  line  could  serve  was  in  connexion 
with  the  collieries,  and  in  that  limited  interest  it 
would  be  a monstrous  thing  to  put  a guarantee  on 
the  entire  of  the  district.  “ If  the  colliery  owners  think 
such  a line  necessary  let  them  put  their,  hands  into 
their  own  pockets  and  make  it.” 

10174.  Mr.  Barry.— I just  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions.  Is  the  deposit  returned  in  the  event  of  the 
promoters  failing  to  raise  their  capital  or  carry  out 
the  work  7 — Well,  in  the  event  of  the  thing  falling 
through,  if  the  line  is  not  done  within  the  prescribed 
time,  it  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

10175.  Must  it  be  forfeited  or  is  there  any  means 
°f  getting  an  abandonment  order  so  that  the  money 
ran  be  returned  to  them  7— Oh,  yes,  they  can  get  an 
abandonment  order ; and  in  one  particular  case,  the 
Uublm  and  Blessington  line,  the  company  have  applied 
lor  an  abandonment  order.  They  are  obliged  to  serve 
notices  on  the  different  parties  through  whose  land 
1 ‘e  line  should  go,  and  see  that  they  have  not  done 
anyone  any  injury  without  compensating  them.  An 
a andomnent  order  may  be  obtained  from  the  Privy 
ouncil,  and  since  the  Act  of  1883  it  does  not  require 
«•  be  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


10176.  In  that  case  do  they  get  the  money  back  7 
— Yes. 

10177.  Minus  any  claims  against  it  7— Yes. 

10178.  The  Chairman. — Has  any  forfeiture  really 
taken  place? — I am  not  ■'  aware'  of  any  up  to  the 
present. 

10179.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  the  deposit  carry  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters  7— -I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  I think  it  carrys  the  ordinary  interest  of  3 
or  2-j  per  cent,  whatever  it  is. 

10180.  May  they  make  a deposit  of  Consols? — 
Yes. 

10181.  And  that  would  carry  interest  7 — -Yes,  I 
will  show  it  to  you  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
the  Act  of  1860,  “Within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  making  of  the  order  they  shall  with  the  privity 
of  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
either  pay  in  his  name  into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  ^jjtk  part  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  undertaking,  or  deposit  in  his  name  in  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  or  transfer  unto  his  name  there,  Exchequer 
Bills  or  Government  securities  equivalent  to  that  sum 
at  the  price  at  which  such  bills  or  securities  were 
originally  purchased  by  the  promoters  (to  be  proved 
by  the  broker’s  certificate  of  such  purchase). 

10182.  Suppose  a line  does  not  pay  its  working 
expenses  7 — Any  loss  that  there  is  will  fall  upon  the 
guaranteeing  baronies  ; they  must  go  on  and  pay. 

10183.  Who  pays  the  excess  of  the  working  cost? 
— It  must  be  the  guaranteeing  baronies. 

10184.  Is  that  quite  clear? — WeU,  that  was  my 
impression,  but  I will  make  a note  about  that  and 
make  certain. 

10185.  The  Chairman. — If  the  working  expenses 
are  not  paid  it  falls  upon  the  shareholders ; ‘the 
baronies  have  nothing  to  do  with  paying  anything 
short  of  the  working  expenses? — The  only  thing  is 
this ; supposing  it  does  not  pay  working  expenses, 
and  supposing  the  promoters  cease  to  continue  to  work 
the  line,  the  Grand  Jury  are  bound  to  take  over  the 
line,  and  to  work  it  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
guaranteeing  barenies. 

10186.  I think  it  falls- upon  the  county  at  large? 
— Ho,  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  guaranteeing 
baronies. 

10187.  Mr.  Barry. — But  in  the  first  instance  it 
falls  upon  the  shareholders  ? — Yes. 

10188.  And  if  they  choose  to  go  on  working  at  a 
loss  they  can  go  on  working  at  a loss  rather  than 
hand  it  over  to  the  Grand  Jury? — I should  say  so, 
certainly. 

10189.  But  if  they  hand  it  over  to  the  Grand  Jury 
they  lose  all  property  in  the  concern  ? — It  becomes  the 
property  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

10190.  The  Chairman. — Without  the  power  of 
redemption  ? — I do  not  know  how  that  is. 

10191.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  Privy  Council  would  hold  that  the 
district  cannot  afford  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee,  where 
if  the  guarantee  were  less  the  order  might  have  been 
authorized  ? — I think  it  is  highly  probable.  Certainly 
if  it  were  proved  that  the  amount  which  would  fall 
upon  the  barony,  which,  of  course,  is  regulated  very 
much  by  the  amount  of  the  percentage,  was  a small 
thing,  of  course  it  would  operate. 

10192.  The  Government  now  guarantee  two  per 
cent.  Supposing  that  guarantee  of  two  per  cent,  were 
a clear  guarantee  of  the  Government,  and  the  baronies 
or  county  were  only  asked  for  another  two  per  cent, 
which  might- be  applied  partly  to  interest,  and  partly 
to  sinking  fund;  many  of  these  schemes  would  present 
very  different  financial  aspects? — They  certainly  would, 
but  even  that  two  per  cent,  might  fall  very  heavily  in 
some  cases. 

10193.  But  in  other  cases  it  might  make  the 
difference  between  the  scheme  being  possible  finan- 
ciaUy  and  not  possible  ? — Quite  so,  and  that  was  really 
the  blot  in  the  section  which  required  the  whole 
2 E 2 
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amount  to  be  levied  for  the  district  before  the  Govern- 
ment step  in. 

10194.  Would  you  mind  reconsidering  the  question 
of  working  expenses,  and  letting  us  know  what  the 
precise  state  of  the  law  is1? — Certainly.  In  my  opinion, 
the  promoters  may  go  on  working  at  a loss  ; but  if 
they  cease  to  work  becatise  it  is  a loss  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Grand  J ury  are  bound  to  take  it  up  and 
continue  it  as  a working  concern ; and  unless  it  is 
continued  as  a working  concern  the  Treasury  are  not 
bound  to  pay  any  of  their  guarantee. 

10195.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  baronies  or 
counties  cannot  contribute  to  any  excess  of  working 
expenses  from  the  gross  receipts  unless  they  take  to 
the  line  completely  and  work  it  themselves1? — I 
think  so. 

101 96.  Mr.  Pim. — At  what  stage  do  you  think  they 
ai*e  entitled  to  come  in  and  take  possession  1 — I think 
you  will  find  they  have  to  make  default  for  two 
years. 


10197.  Mr.  Barry. — That  6th  section  in  the  A 
1883,  seems  to  contemplate  some  contribution  tow  •] 
working  expenses  ?— 1 There  is  no  provision  for  an 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  in  th 
event  of  the  receipts  not  being  sufficient  to  pay  wort 
ing  expenses.  Any  default  by  reason  of  deficient 
receipts  must  be  made  good  by  the  guaranteeing 
baronies.  The  result  is  that  so  long  as  the  necessa  ° 
amounts  can  be  levied  off  the  baronies,  the  share 
holders  must  be  paid  in  full  their  guaranteed  dividends 
The  form  of  order  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  makes 
provision  for  such  defaults.  See  articles  37,  38, 39  an(j 
40  of  the  annexed  Woodlawn  and  Mount  Bellew 
order,  as  an  illustration  of  the  above. 

10198.  Mr.  Pim. — Supposing  they  are  contributing 
to  a loss  they  ought  to  be  entitled  to  come  in  and  say 
we  will  take  possession  of  this  line  and  work  it  our- 
selves,  'because  we  believe  you  as  Directors  arc  mis- 
managing it  ? — Certainly. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Sir.  John 
Noble. 


Mr.  John  Noble  called  in  and  examined. 


10199.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of 
England  ? — Yes. 

10200.  We  are  desirous  to  get  from  English  Rail- 
way Managers  interested  in  the  Irish  traffic  their 
views  upon  the  system  of  working  the  Irish  railways, 
and  more  especially  from  the  four  questions  which 
have  been  handed  to  you  with  regard  to  Irish  organi- 
sation and  extension.  I will  ask  you  this  first  of 
..all.  The  Midland  Company  are  much  interested  in 
the . interchange  of  traffic  with  Ireland? — Yes.  The 
Midland  Company  has  access  to  five  ports  on  the 
English  side  through  which  traffic  is  conveyed  to 
and  from  Ireland.  Of  course  we  had  Bristol  and 
Morecambe  for  a great  number  of  years,  and  since 
that  time  we  have  had  access  to  Liverpool,  to 
Barrow,  and  now  Stranraer  in  our  own  right.  We 
had  not  access  to  those  three  last  places  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  When  I received 
these  questions  through  your  Secretary,  on  first 
looking  them  over  I thought  there  was  nfc  infor- 
jnation  that  would  be  useful  to  the  Commission 
which  I could  give  upon  these  four  points.  At  the 
same  time  I thought  it  would  not  be  quite  respect- 
ful to  the  Commission  that  I should  decline  altogether 
to  attend  and  submit  myself  to  any  examination  which 
they  might  please  to  put  me  under ; and  then  secondly 
I thought  that  as  the  Midland  Company  have  a certain 
amount  of  traffic  with  Ireland,  my  silence  might  be  mis- 
construed ; and,  therefore,  I am  here  rather  with  the 
view  of  answering  such  questions  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  think  it  right  to  put  to  me,  than  to  pro- 
pound any  theory  of  my  own ; although,  having  con- 
sidered the  question  like  most  other  English  Railway 
Managers,  I have  come  to  certain  conclusions  with 
regard  at  any  rate  to  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
with  regard  to  proposals  that  have  been  made  public, 
which  have  been  advocated  before  other  Committees, 
and,  as  far  as  I know,  before  another  Commission.  I 
do  not  know  now  whether  you  would  like  to  follow 
that  up  by  any  questions. 

10201.  Perhaps  you  will  take  the  first  question — 
have  you  sufficient  experience  to  tell  us  whether  the 
facilities  afforded  by  railways  in  Ireland  are  such  as 
to  meet  the  reasonable  requiremants  of  traffic  for  pas- 
sengers and  in  goods,  &c.  ? — I am  afraid  I cannot  an- 
swer that  question,  because  I do  not  know  enough  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Irish  railways  are  managed 
locally,  to  enable  me  to  say  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  local  traffic. 
Therefore,  I think,  I would  rather  not  express  any 
opinion  upon  that. 

10202.  That  rather  disposes  of  the  second  ques- 
tion ; because  the  second  question  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  facilities  are  not  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  the  public  ? — To  some  extent ; but 


I venture  to  submit  that  under  that  question  also 
arises  this  consideration — whether  in  the  management 
of  the  traffic  between  Ireland  and  England  any  im- 
provements might  be  made,  which  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  public ; and  it  was  rather  upon  that  point  that 
I desired  to  say  what  I have  to  say.  It  was  some 
years  after  the  London  and  North  Western  Company 
had  access  to  Ireland  through  Holyhead  that  the  Mid- 
land Company  became  directly  connected  with  Liver- 
pool, and  subsequently  with  Barrow,  and  now  with 
Stranraer,  through  the  Portpatrick  railway. 

10203.  They  had  access  through  Bristol  long  before 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  was  con- 
nected with  Holyhead  1 — That  is  quite  true.  Through 
Bristol  the  Midland  Company  has  had  connexion 
with  Ireland  ever  since  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way, which  dates  as  far  back  as  1843,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

10204.  But  since  the  amalgamation  of  1846  it  has 
been  part  of  the  Midland  system  1— Yes.  With  that 
exception  we  are,  as  we  may  say,  second  comers  in 
tlie  contest  for  the  Irish  and  English  through  traffic ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  what  is  the 
fact,  that  at  the  present  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  have  the  lion’s  share  of  the  traffic 
which  passes  between  the  two  countries.  And  there 
is  another  reason,  I think,  why  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  have  at  present  the  pre- 
ponderating influence — at  any  rate  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  : because — if  it  has  not  already  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  I would  like  to 
point  it  out — under  some  important  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment the  London  and  North  Western  Company  were 
authorized  to  make  special  arrangements  with  one  oi 
the  Irish  Railway  Companies. 

10205.  Yes  ; we  have  got  that  Act  of  Parliament  ! 
— Then  I need  not  refer  to  it  again,  except  in  this 
way : to  point  out  that  the  Irish  Railway  Company 
with  which  the  arrangement  was  authorized  was  the 
Irish  North  Western,  which  was,  of  course,  at  that 
time  an  independent,  and  comparatively  small  com- 
pany; but  since  that  date  the  Irish  North  Western 
Railway . has  become  part  of  a much  larger  system 
which  is  known  as  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of 
Ireland.  That  agreement  is  scheduled  to  the  London 
and  North  Western  (England  and  Ireland)  Act  ot 
1874.  That  agreement  now  must,  almost  be  read  as 
though  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  were  in  the 
agreement,  and  not  the  Irish  North  Western,  whic 
necessarily  gives  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  a right  in  that  way,  if  I may  so  say,  to  a 
very  much  larger  share  of  the  North  of  Ireland  tra  c 
through  Greenore  than  they  could  have  claimed  under 
the  agreement  if  the  Irish  North  Western  BailwV 
Company  had  remained  an  independent  company. 
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. jjie  present  state  of  circun'.stances  they  are  and  at  rates  of  charge  no  greater  than  the  terms  and  May  n,  issz. 
to  ‘“through  Greenore  a traffic  which,  at  one  time,  rates  which  may  for  the  time  being  be  payable  in  . ~ — 

■ il 1 probability)  if  the  amalgamation  had  not  taken  respect  of  traffic  of  the  same  kind  conveyed  to  the  same  Nobla 
‘1 a would  have  been  sent  through  Belfast.  I saw  places  by  the  contracting  companies.”  That  is  not  the 
•Derby  on  Monday  of  this  week  Mr.  Kemp,  who  is  whole  of  the  clause ; but  what  I want  to  call  attention  to 
111  ‘ the  partners  in  the  boats  which  ply  between  in  this  is  that  the  contracting  companies  by  this  sub-sec- 
®ne  °‘  an(i  Belfast,  and  he  told  me  then  that  he  was  tion  are  only  bound  to  afford  these  facilities  in  respect  of 
_ Jn„  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission,  traffic  passing  through  Holyhead  or  Greenore,  or  any 
C0D1psenting  among  others,  the  Belfast  Harbour  other  ports  in  Carlingford  Lough.  You  see  the 
p mmissioners,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  tell  me  Belfast  people  have  no  claim  under  this  section  to 
metliing  of  what  he  would  say  upon  the  subject ; those  facilities ; and,  therefore,  the  Irish  North 
S°d  he  has  also  been  good  enough  to  give  me,  as  far  Western  Company,  now  the  Great  Northern  of 
111  his  memory  served  him,  just  the  notes  of  the  Ireland,  are  not  bound  to  give  under  this  Act  of 
aS-idence  which  he  gave  before  you,  so  that  I need  not  Parliament  the  facilities  through  Belfast  which  they 
trouble  you  again  with  the  points  which  he  has  put  are  bound  to  give,  and  which  it  is  their  interest  to 
before  you,  1°  have  no  doubt  very  clearly,  and  with  give,  through  Greenore,  under  the  agreement. 

«reat  authority,  as  being  not  only  a Harbour  Com-  10208.  Mr.  Barry. — One  of  the  great  complaints 
missioner  of  Belfast,  and  coming  here  to  represent  that  Mr.  Kemp  made  was  that  the  trains  were  so 
them  but  as  being  also  intimately  acquainted  with  timed  as  to  divert  traffic  to  Greenore  in  preference  to 
the  traffic  which  passes  between  England  and  Ireland,  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

and  which  part  passes  by  way  of  Belfast  and  10209.  H as  that  matter  eyer  been  brought  before 
Barrow  and  part  by  the  other  routes.  But  as  the  Railway  Commissioners  to  your  knowledge? — 
one  of  the  partners  with  us  in  these  boats  he  reports  I think  not.  I think  I can  say  positively  not. 
to  us  from  time  to  time  what  the  state  of  things  is  in  10210.  The  Chairman. — Were  you  going  to  sug- 
lreland.  We  have  also  other  agents  who  cover  nearly  gest  a remedy  for  that  ? — I was  going  to  lead  up  to 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  but  working  principally  through  this  : if  there  should  be  any  recommendation  to  alter 
the  ports  south  of  Belfast — that  is  Dublin,  Cork,  and  the  present  status  of  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland, 

Wexford and  they  one  and  all  concur  in  this  opinion,  or  if  there  should  be  any  proposal,  as  I find  has  been 

that  for  some  reason  or  other  there  is  an  undue  advan-  made  in  pamphlet  form,  that  the  railways  in  Ireland 
ta"e  possessed  somehow  by  the  London  and  North  should  be  grouped  into  three  great  companies — a 
Western  Company  with  regal’d  to  this  cross-channel  northern,  a southern,  and  a midland  company — that 
traffic  which  prevents  them,  in  many  cases,  from  all  those  special  arrangements  which  give  any  one  of 
wettin"  traffic  which  they  think  otherwise  would  come  the  English  railway  companies  a preference  over  the 
nito  tlieir  hands.  others  should  be  repealed  and  modified ; it  may  be  an 

10206.  If  you.  have  -read  the  agreement  they  are  exceedingly  good  thing  for  the  London  and  North 
bound,  you  will  find,  to  send  traffic  to  the  extent  of  Western  Company  (of  course  I am  referring  now  to 
£5,000  a year  to  Greenore  ? — So  I am  told.  Mr.  Findlay’s  pamphlet)  to  see  all  the  companies  of 

10207.  And  now  that  line  is  amalgamated  with  Ireland  under  their  control ; and  the  other  companies 
the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  that  induces  them  to  in  England  would  stand  a very  bad  chance,  I am  afraid, 
send  traffic  from  all  parts  of  their  system  to  Greenore  under  those  circumstances  of  getting  their  share  of 
(that  is  the  evidence  we  have  had  before  us),  instead  the  traffic ; but  looking  at  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all 
of  letting  it  take  its  proper  course  through  Belfast,  these  difficulties  and  hindrances,  we  are  exchanging  in 
Londonderry,  Newry,  or  Greenore,  as  the  case  may  be ; both  directions  with  Ireland  about  100,000  tons  of 
and  their  influence  is  used — that  is  the  evidence  given  traffic  a year  (I  mean  the  Midland  Company),  and 

to  us,  and  I presume  that  is  what  you  complain  of  on  nearly  100,000  head  of  cattle  (horses,  sheep,  and  pigs), 

the  part  of  the  Midland — to  send  it  by  that  one  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  shown  that  we  are  capable 
route?— That  is  what  he  reports  to  us  as  our  agent  of  dealing  with  that  traffic  if  we  only  have  a fair 
for  the  steamboats,  and  then  he  tells  me — which  chance,  and  all  we  ask  for  is  that  we  should  have  a 
probably  he  has  also  told  you — that  although  there  fair  chance  of  getting  our  share  of  the  traffic.  In  other 

may  be  through  rates  in  existence  for  the  traffic  words,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  alteration  in  the 

through  Belfast  the  train  arrangements  on  the  Irish  organization  of  the  Irish  companies  there  should  be  a 
side  are  such  that  there  are  greater  facilities  for  strict  neutrality  in  that  sense  imposed  upon  them, 
getting  the  goods  through  the  port  of  Greenore  than  10211.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  you  do  not  find  any 
through  Belfast ; so  that  having  through  rates  is  not  difficulty  in  getting  through  rates,  do  you? — We  find 
all  the  protection  that  the  English  railway  companies  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  through  rates  ; because 
require.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention,  if  I may  there  is  a Confei-ence  which  meets  regularly  to  discuss 
do  so,  to  a previous  Act  of  the  London  and  North  and  fix  the  rates  for  all  traffic  passing  across  the 
Western  Company,  which  is  entitled  “ The  London  channel  between  the  two  countries.  The  rates  are 
and  North  Western  Steam  Vessels  Act,”  of  1870.  there,  but,  of  course,  you  can  easily  see  that  if  the 
What  I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this  : that  trains  are  not  there  by  which  the  traffic  can  be  con- 
this  is  an  Act  for  conferring  on  the  London  and  veniently  carried,  the  rates  are  comparatively  useless. 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  power  to  make  10212.  Has  this  question  of  the  trains  been  brought 
further  provision  with  regard  to  steam  communication  before  you  before  Mr.  Kemp  told  us  about  it? — 
between  Holyhead  and  Ireland,  and  it  is  under  the  Generally  he  has  told  us  that  the  facilities  on  the 
power  and  authority,  as  far  as  I remember,  given  to  other  side  are  not  equal  to  those  with  the  London 
them  in  that  Act,  that  these  agreements,  many  of  and  North  Western. 

them,  are  based.  Now,  that  Act  of  Parliament  10213.  The  Chairman—  In  the  course  of  some 
has  a section  in  it — No.  9 — for  securing  facilities  evidence  we  had  yesterday  it  was  stated  that  this  Con- 
to  other  carrying  companies ; and  it  says  that  ference,  which  you  speak  of,  imposed  upon  all  the 
these  contracting  companies — of  whom  the  Irish  steamboat  companies  having  communications  between 
North  Western  was  one,  and  the  Dundalk  and  England  and  Ireland,  this  regulation— that  the  rail- 
Greenore  another — shall  respectively  afford  to  all  way  companies  compel  them  to  charge  the  public  very 

traffic  conveyed,  or  intended  to  be  conveyed,  by  any  high  rates  as  between  port  and  port,  from  Belfast  say 

such  company  or  person,  to  or  from  towns  or  stations  to  Fleetwood,  Barrow,  Liverpool,  and  Holyhead.  I 
111  England  from  or  to  any  town  or  station  in  Ireland,  faffed  to  get  any  reason  that  the  companies  could  have 
through  the  ports  of  Holyhead  and  Greenore,  and  for  that ; but  probably,  as  you  know  the  working  of 

other  ports  in  Carlingford  Lough,  every  facility  the  Conference  recently,  I may  ask  you  what  is  the 

necessary  for  the  due  and  speedy  transmission  and  foundation  for  that  charge  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
delivery  of  such  traffic  on  terms  as  advantageous  as  there  is  any  foundation  for  it  whatever.  I may  say , 
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Man  u,  1887.  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a voluntary  Conference ; nobody 
Hr  John  *s  comP8^ed to  8°  inside  the  Conference  unless  they 

Noble.  please  ; but  all  the  companies,  both  steamship  and 

railway  companies,  are  bound,  so  long  as  they  are 
members  of  the  Conference,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Conference.  Those  regulations  provide  that  the  rates 
between  point  A.  and  point  B — that  is  from  an  in- 
terior station  in  Ireland  to  an  interior  station  in 
England  shall  be  so  much.  Clearly  the  steamship 
company — whether  it  be  the  railway  company’s  boats 
or  an  independent  company — are  bound  not  to  reduce 
the  port  to  port  rate  to  a sum  which  would  enable  the 
traffic  to  be  carried  at  less  than  the  agreed  through 
rate. 

10214.  Has  the  Conference  ever  exercised  any  in- 
fluence in  inducing  the  steamboat  companies  to  make 
excessive  charges  between  port  and  port,  not  for 
through  rates,  but  for  traffic  from  Belfast  or  Dublin 
to  Liverpool  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  it,  and  I can 
hardly  conceive  it  would  be  possible,  because  the  boats 
between  Belfast  and  Barrow  are  in  competition  with 
the  boats  between  Belfast  and  Liverpool,  and  the  Bel- 
fast and  Barrow  boats  are  railway  boats.  If  any 
hardship  were  inflicted  on  the  steamship  company, 
it  would  be  equally  inflicted  on  the  railway  company, 
and  it  is  not  so  in  our  case. 

10215.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
Commission  would  be  that  this  excessive  charge  from 
port  to  port  was  an  injury  inflicted  upon  the  public. 
I wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  of  any  arrangement 
that  had  that  effect? — No,  I do  not. 

10216.  Mr.  Barry.- — The  evidence  given  was  that 
the  charge  from  port  to  port  where  there  was  a 
through  rate,  or  a through  working  under  the  Con- 
ference, was  a larger  charge  than  from  port  to  port 
where  there  was  no  such  Conference  or  arrangement, 
having  regard  to  the  distance  run  in  either  circum- 
stance ? — I do  not  recall  any  instance  of  it. 

10217.  The  Chairman. — In  other  words  it  was 
stated  that  if  the  steamboat  companies  were  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  charge  lower  rates  from  port 
to  port  than  they  do  now.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Conference  which  would  justify  that  statement? — Not 
that  I know  of,  and  I think  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  such  a state  of  things  can  exist. 

10218.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — What  Irish  port  does  your 
traffic  from  Stranraer  go  to? — Larne.  There  is  no 
goods  traffic  carried  by  that  route ; it  is  only  passenger 
traffic  at  present. 

10219.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observations  upon 
the  other  two  questions  ? — No ; I really  am  not  com- 
petent to  express  any  opinion  upon  them.  Of  course 
I have  read  what  Mr.  Findlay  has  to  say  in  his 
pamphlet  about  these  tramways,  but  I do  not  know 
enough  of  the  circumstances  to  be  able  to  say  whether 
I agree  or  disagree  with  him  in  the  view  which  he  has 
p\it  before  the  public. 

10220.  But  from  your  general  knowledge  of  rail- 
way management,  would  you  consolidate  the  railways 
of  Ireland  when  you  consider  there  are  some  forty  odd 
railway  companies  with  as  many  Boards ; true,  some 
of  them  are  worked  by  some  of  the  larger  companies, 
but  with  a total  mileage  not  exceeding  the  Great 
Western,  and  a total  receipt  from  the  whole  not  one 
half  of  the  Midland — do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to 
continue  them  with  300  or  400  directors  to  manage 
2,500  miles  of  railway? — I should  say  consolidate 
them  by  all  means  in  the  inrerest  of  economy,  and  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency,  but  then  the  way  in  which  it 
is  to  be  done  is  the  puzzle. 

10221.  Would  you  advocate  State  purchase  ot 
railways? — No,  I should  not ; decidedly  not. 

10222.  But  if  they  were  amalgamated  into  one 
body,  you  would  not  disapprove  of  certain  Government 
supervision  so  as  to  see  that  the  public  were  not  in 
any  way  injured? — Well,  Government  supervision 

is  a very  awkward,  and  I was  going  to  say  a very 
dangerous  thing  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

10223.  You  would  not  object  to  a body  like  the 


in  case  of  any  complaint  of  the  public  to  p -P°'*er 
into  it,  and,  if  justified,  to  remedy  it?'— Cie  S 
they  were  under  one  management,  that  would  h ’f 
right  protection  to  give  to  the  public.  I Was  j r?  a 
rather  more  at  the  question  of  rates  and  charges  ft 
the  concern  is  to  be  managed  in  n»  ... 


supervision  of  the  Government,  the  Government  * 
not  afford  to  do  what  separate  railway  comt>ani  JT' 
and  that  is  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  count-0’ 
which  they  serve,  and  for  their  own  shareholders  ^ 
10224.  Perhaps  you  did  not  quite  take  mymea 
ing— it  is  not  that  the  Government  should'  fa  th 
rate,  but  assuming  that  the  evidence  we  have  h ,i 
before  us  shows  that  the  rates  are  very  high  and  th  f 
the  development  of  the  country  is  retarded  very  much 
by  these  high  rates,  as  compared  with  English  rail 
ways,  should  not  a Railway  Commission  have  power 
to  inquire  into  them  without  further  interference ?_ft 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Railway  Commissioners 
should  have  the  power  to  say  that  a company  may  not 
charge  what  it  is  entitled  to  charge  under  its  Acts  of 
Parliament,  that  would  be  rather  a dangerous  principle 
vo  introduce.  1 


10225.  Have  they  not  that  power  now  in  En»land 
if  rates  are  low  in  one  direction  ? — They  have  a power 
to  hear  all  cases  of  undue  preference,  undouhtedlv 
and  of  course  they  have  the  same  powers  now  over 
the  Irish  railways  as  over  the  English  railways. 

10226.  But  this  is  assuming  a very  large  power 
being  given  to  the  Irish  railways  by  being  all  consoli- 
dated in  one  body.  It  is  an  extreme  measure  of 
amalgamation,  which  would  seem  to  require  some  more 
stringent  supervision  by  a Commission  or  some 
Central  Board  ? — If  such  an  amalgamation  should  lie 
necessary,  no  doubt  some  protection  for  the  public 
must  be  devised,  because  you  do  away  at  once  with 
all  competition. 

1 0227 . The  same  as  you  have  done  away  with  com- 
petition in  the  various  amalgamations  in  the  Midland 
North  Western,  and  Great  Western  system?— You 
have,  it  is  true ; at  the  same  time,  although  to  a 
certain  extent  the  competition  has  been  restricted,  I 
think  there  is  scarcely  any  place  of  importance  in  the 
whole  country  in  which  there  is  not  competition  still 
existing.  Although  this  extensive  amalgamation  has 
taken  place,  and  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  and 
London  and  North  Western  have  absorbed  a number 
of  small  lines  yet  there  is  still  competition  almost 
everywhere. 


10228.  Still  with  all  of  us  we  have  certain  districts 
without  competition? — Yes,  but  they  are  getting  fewer 
and  fewer  as  you  know  year  by  year. 

10229.  Mr.  Barry. — In  the  case  of  Ireland  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  competition  does  not  exist  in  the 
way  it  does  in  England  ? — That  I cannot  speak  to. 

10230.  Perhaps  you  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  laying  out  of  the  lines  to  know  that  ? — hTo. 

10231.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  may  assume 
that  practically  there  is  no  competition  in  Ireland  as 
we  understand A tli e term  in  England.  There  is  no 
energetic  competition  of  any  kind  in  the  interior  of 
Ireland  as  far  as  we  have  had  evidence,  consequently 
there  is  less  objection  to  economise  by  amalgamation 
and  to  do  away  with  such  divided  interest  ?— Yes, 
only  I cannot  admit  as  a matter  of  principle  that  any 
Government  ought  to  deprive  railway  companies  of 
their  statutory  rights  except  for  good  cause  shown. 

10232.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  case  you  have  given 
with  regard  to  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  and  the 
agreement  with  the  London  and  North  Western,  pre- 
vents fair  competition  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  that  is  done 
under  Parliamentary  power  to  a certain  extent,  that 
is  that  the  Irish  North  Western  Company  were 
allowed  to  enter  into  that  agreement,  but  I do  not 
know  that  it  was  ever  intended  that  that  should  be 


extended  to  other  companies  by  an  act  of  amalgama- 
tion. 

10233.  The  Clmpman. — But  has  not  i't  had 
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radically  this  effect,  that  the  -whole  of  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  system  is  now  practically  closed 
to  every  other  English  company  but  the  North 
"Western  1 The  North  Western  Company  is  para- 

T1°l023i  Mr.  Barry. — Did  the  English  companies 
appeal-  on  the  Amalgamation  Bill  of  the  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  ? — I cannot  recollect ; I do  not 
know  the  year  in  which  the  Act  was  passed. 

10235.  Mr.  Pirn.— At  whose-  instance  do  (you  sup- 
asc  that  clause  was  put  into  the  Steamship  Bill  giving 
qual  facilities  to  other  companies  running  to  those 


ports?— I could  only  toll  by  referring  to  the  Parlia-  May  n,  isst. 
mentary  proceedings.  — 

10236.  In  the  amalgamation  scheme  for  the  Great  Nobv°hn 
Northern  and  the  Irish  Great  Western  might  it  not 
have  been  possible  for  the  competing  English  Bail- 
ways  to  have  had  an  equal  facilities  clause  put  in  for 
the  other  parts  that  the  Gx-eat  Nox-thei-n  Bailway  was 
running  to  if  the  point  had  then  been  i-aised  ? — Yes,  if 
the  company  had  any  locus  standi  against  the.  Bill 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  I have  no  information 
upon  this  point. 

[Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  eleven  o’clock.] 


FIFTY-SIXTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  MAY  12th,  1887, 

32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; J.  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Sir  Thomas  F.  Brady,  Major  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Alan  Hornsby,  called  in  and  examined. 


10237.  The  Chairman  (to  Sir  Thomas  Brady.) 

lou  and  your  two  colleagues  are  the  pi-esent  Inspec- 
tors of  Irish  Fisheries  ? — Yes. 

10238.  You  have  had  before  you  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  of  Ireland,  and  I 
presume  you  have  considered  them  ? — Yes. 

10239.  Then  I will  take  the  questions  seriatim,  and 
I shall  he  glad  if  you  will  favour  us  with  your  views 
pon  them.  To  what  extent  is  deep  sea  fishing  now 
arried  on  off  the  coasts  of  Ireland  to  your  personal 
noxvledge  (a)  by  Irishmen ; (6)  by  others  ? — The 
reater  portion  of  the  fisheries  is  carried  on  by  Irishmen 
ve  and  except  in  the  cases  of  the  herring  and 
ackerel  fishery  on  the  South,  when  we  have  had  a 
rge  influx  of  Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  Manxmen,  and 
mie  Frenchmen.  The  fishing  on  the  west  coast  of 
-eland  is  carried  on  exclusively,  I may  say,  by 
rishmen  and  Irish  boats,  with  the  exception  of  one 
two  English  steam  trawlers  that  have  lately  come 
or  within  the  last  two  or  tln-ee  yeai-s.  They  have 
shed  in  Blacksod  Bay  and  Donegal  Bay. 

10240.  From  what  parts  of  England? — Scarborough, 
believe  there  are  also  some  boats  that  have  come 
mi  Liverpool. 

10241.  Do  you  find  that,  as  a rule,  the  Englishmen 
the  foreigners  inteifere  with  the  fisheries  ?— Not  at 
11.  We  are  very  pleased  to  see  them,  and  I may  say 
Ins,  that  they  receive  a remarkably  good  reception 
on.  our  Irish  fishermen,  and  they  work  most  cordially 
nth  one  another. 

10242.  Are  the  foreign  boats  better  boats  than  the 
ns  i boats  1— Yes,  better  boats.  I may  qualify  that 
° l -p  ,e^*en*>  that  in  the  South  of  Ti-eland  at  K insale 
ml  Baltimore,  and  round  that  coast,  the  Irish  boats 
,,'e  0 lat®  years  very  much  improved  in  build. 
are  adopting  the  Isle  of  Man  smack  in  a great 
li  ier  of  cases,  and  our  Irish  fishermen  in  that 
•my  have  improved  considerably  both  in  boats  and 
-n  a“d  appliances. 

.c*3  ^le  Manx  boats  sufficiently  large  to 
j U?  , . *°  sea  off  this  west  coast,  where,  as  I 

, YJlat  tonnage  are  they  7— They  are  never 
i i y tonnage,  but  they  are  about  forty-five, 
l.  i l an  . '“teen  feet  beam.  The  large  vessels 
■!$  "40uld  register  thirty  tons, 
f ,1  A*  th7  decked  boats  ?— All  decked  boats. 
.•;ct  they  are  first-class  fishing  boats, 
ai-acter?  v , English  boats  of  the  same 
Yes,  and  the  Scotch  boats  too. 


10247.  And  the  French?— The  French  boats  are  sir  Thomas  F 
much  larger.  They  are  large  luggers  carrying  from  Brady,  Major’ 
twenty  to  twenty-eight  men.  The  other  boats  only  Hayes,  and 
carry  eight  hands — seven  men  and  a boy.  Mr.  Alan 

10248.  Do  you  get  any  boats  from  the  Low  H°rn3by' 
Countries?— I think  not.  I think  I have  stated 
exactly  where  the  boats  come  from. 

10249.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  fishermen  to  improve  the  size  of 
their  boats,  and  to  make  them  more  in  accordance 
with  the  English  and  Scotch  boats  l—  In  this  locality 
to  which  I refer,  where  they  have  very  good  mackerel 
fishing  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  that  disposition  is 
very  apparent,  and  they  do  so  through  the  means  of 
loans  granted  by  our  Board.  We  have  a Loan  Fund 
called  the  Irish  Beproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  the 
Sea  Coast  Fisheries  Fund,  which  are  composed  of 
moneys  left  over  from  the  famine  of  1822,  which  had 
not  been  applied  for  a number  of  years  until  within 
the  last  eleven  years.  We  are  enabled  to  make 
loans  from  £5  to  £500,  and  lately  even  more  with  the 
assent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

10250.  Is  it  your  opinion  tliat  the  Irish  Fisheries 
are  really  improving  ? — In  that  locality,  but  in  no 
other  locality  of  Ireland.  Probably  it  has  improved 
a little  on  the  east  coast  with  regard  to  herring  fishing, 
but  I am  speaking  of  the  coast  from  Dingle  nearly 
round  to  county  Down.  On  the  former  named  portion 
of  the  coast  they  are  improving,  but  from  the  county 
Down  round  the  North  and  West  down  to  below  the 
Shannon  they  are  not  improving,  but  on  the  contrary.  ' 

10251.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — It  is  first  of  all 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  the  quantity  of  fish  that  would  pay.  Now,  it 
lias  paid  the  Scarborough  boats  to  come  over  trawling 
in  the  Bays- of  Donegal  and  Blacksod  remarkably 
well.  I have  heard  that  from  the  proprietors  and 
managers  of  these  trawlers,  where  they  have  got  an 
enormous  quantity  of  fish  which  were  not  taken  at  all 
by  our  local  fishermen. 

10252.  Does  your  Loan  Fund  apply  to  all  Ireland  ? 

—Yes. 

10253.  Have  they  applied  to  you  for  loans? — Yes. 

We  lent  a large  sum  of  money,  as  appears  in  our  last 
Annual  Beport. 

10254.  You  state  that  it  was  their  poverty  that 
prevented  them  improving  their  appliances? — Quite 
so. 

10255.  Then  if  they  are  so  poor  have  they  applied 
to  you  for  loans  to  get  them  out  of  that  state  of 
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May  12, 1887.  poverty  1 — Yes,  but  the  loans  on  the  west  of  Ireland 
- — differ  very  considerably  from  those  on  the  parts  of  the 

|Wrty°Major'  coast  where  the  fisheries  are  improving.  It  is  very 
Hayes’  and  difficult  for  men  on  the  west  coast  to  get  security 
-Mr.  Alan  for  large  loans.  Every  man  had  to  get  security  up  to 
Hornsby.  within  about  a year  ago,  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
made  a rule  enabling  loansto  be  made  upon  the  security 
of  new  first-class  fishing  vessels. 

10256.  What  security  do  you  require? — Two  per- 
sonal securities  with  promissory  notes  to  pay  the 
instalments  half  yearly  with  2-i-  per  cent,  interest. 

10257.  Have  you  found  that  system  to  work  well  ? 
It  is  working  remarkably  well. 

10258.  Do  you  get  repaid  ? — Remarkably  well.  I 
can  give  you  the  exact  amount  of  loans  we  have  made, 
and  the  amounts  of  arrears  we  have. 

10259.  That  would  be  very  interesting.  Is  that 
your  last  report  that  you  have  before  you? — Yes. 
This  is  only  a proof  that  I have  here.  It  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  but  I cannot  account  for  the 
delay  in  giving  it  to  Members.  There  is  an  objection 
to  letting  it  be  made  public  under  some  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  until  Members  are  provided  with 
them.  Our  report  has  been  presented  to  Parliament 
I think  more  than  a month  ago,  but  I suppose  there 
has  been  some  delay  in  the  printing. 

10260.  How  long  have  you  had  the  proof? — Our 
report  is  not  dated  but  we  presented  it  a month  ago. 
This  is  only  a proof,  and  would  not  be  dated  at  the 
time.  We  signed  a copy  and  I presume  that  copy  is 
dated  by  our  secretary. 

10261.  Will  you  give  from  that  the  amount  of  loans, 
the  amount  of  repayments,  and  the  arrears  ? — The 
- total  loans  made  in  twelve  years  amounted  to 
.£76,759  15s.  3d.  up  to  the  31st  December,  1886.  The 
promissory  notes  given  for  those  loans  amounted  to 
,£81,233  3s.  Od.  The  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  loan  and  the  amount  of  the  notes  which  repre- 
sents the  interest  is  £4,473  7s.  9 d.  The  repayments 
have  been  £58,840  4s.  Od.  The  outstanding  notes  not 
yet  arrived  at  maturity  amount  to  £20,001  7s.  lid. 
The  amount  overdue  in  those  twelve  years  amounts  to 
£2,391  Us.  7 d. 

10262.  Do  you  consider  the  £2,000  as  a bad  debt 
altogether?—!  do  not  know.  There  is  some  of  it 
irrecoverable. 

10263.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  is  irre- 
coverable ? — I think  there  would  be  hardly  half,  and  if 
active  measures  were  taken  to  recover  the  amounts 
overdue  as  they  become  due  and  people  were  not 
allowed  to  get  into  arrear,  I think  there  would  be 
very  little  overdue,  because  we  invariably  take  the  best 
security  we  possibly  can  of  farmers  and  others,  and 
these  people  do  not  like  their  securities  to  be  let  in 
for  their  liabilities. 

10264.  In  the  twelve  years,  out  of  £76,000  you  do 
not  expect  to  lose  more  than  £1,000  or  £1,200  ? — 
Certainly  not,  and  you  will  observe  that  the  amount 
of  interest  exceeds  the  amount  overdue  by 
£2,081 16s.  2d.,  so  that  the  amount  of  interest,  exceed- 
ing the  amount  overdue,  we  have  made  on  the  fund 
actually  over  £2,000.  If  the  whole  of  the  arrears 
were  wiped  out  and  no  interest  looked  for  on  your 
money  you  will  not  have  lost  anything. 

10265.  What  is  your  rate  of  interest  ? — 2£  per  cent, 
and  this  is  not  public  money.  It  is  not  money  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  it  is  a charitable  loan  fund 
which  was  commenced  in  1822,  for  the  relief  of  distress 
by  the  London  Mansion  House  Committee  and  the 
Dublin  Mansion  House  Committee. 

10266.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  that  fund? 
There  are  two  funds.  The  Irish  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund  amounted  to  somewhere  about  £75,000. 

10267.  Then  you  have  practically  lent  all  the  money  ? 
■ — Yes,  but  it  is  coming  in  daily.  It  is  a revolving 
fund. 

ift268.  You  have  none  in  hand  ? — We  have  a large 
sum  still  in  hand.  The  amount  not  yet  arrived  at 
maturity  is  only  £20,000. 


10269.  Then  you  have  £50,000  in  hand?— ly 
going  on  still  this  year.  Since  this  — e ! 


made  a number  of  loans  and  we  ought  to  Slave  £30  no' 
in  round  numbers.  Last  year  we  had  £20.000  ! 

at  3 per  cent.  The  Board  of  Works  has  the  fin  ^ 
management  of  everything.  Our  administration  nf  a ' 
commend  to  the  TWW1  m , 1 ‘“e 


Act  : 


i to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Works  t 
-o  be  granted  and  the  securities  on  which  tl 
loans  are  made,  and  then  they  get  the  securities  si- 


that  is  the  bond  for  the  due  application  of  the  ni° 
and  the  promissory  notes. 

10270.  Do  the  Board  of  Works  invariably  act  on 
your  recommendation  ?— Always.  I think  they  have 
never  refused  to  act  on  our  recommendation.  J 6 
10271.  The  funds  you  have  in  hand  are  invested  i 
Consols  ?— The  Board  of  Works  do  that.  We  ha 
nothing  to  do  with  the  finances. 


10272.  The  difference  between  this  charge  of  21  ne 
cent,  and  the  3 per  cent,  you  get  on  your  “investment 
practically  covers  all  the  bad  debts  you  may  makci- 
I should  say  it  ought  to  do.  In  fact  after  our  twelve 
years  working  of  the  fund  we  have  more  than  £2  000 
over  and  above  our  bad  debts,  assuming  them  all  fa  U 
bad  debts. 

10273.  Mr.  Abernathy. — I should  like  to  ask  yon 
about  these  steam  trawlers  from  Scarborough.  What 
sized  vessels  are  they? — They  are  very  large  and  very 
fine  vessels.  1 

10274.  Well  vessels? — No.  We  have  no  well 
vessels  on  the  coast  save  and  except  for  lobster 
fishing.  There  is  a company  which  sends  well  boats 
from  Southampton  to  collect  lobsters  and  to  convey 
them  to  England.  There  is  a depository  on  the  coast 
of  Clare  which  they  have  built  capable  of  holding  a 
large  quantity  of  lobsters  where  they  retain  them 
until  the  market  in  London  rises,  and  then  they  send 
them  over. 

10275.  Do  these  steam  well  vessels  leavefor  England 
with  the  fish  ? — They  run  the  fish  from  Blacksod, 
where  Mr.  Woodyer  of  Scarborough  had  his  steam 
trawlers  at  work,  into  Westport  to  meet  the  trains 
there,  and  that  takes  them  a long  time.  They  lose 
three  days  a week  by  that  because  the  passage  up  to 
Westport  is  very  intricate  and  very  shallow.  Then 
from  Donegal  Bay,  where  these  steam  trawlers  are 
also  working,  they  land  their  fish  at  Killy  begs,  and 
then  they  have  to  cart  them  from  Killvbegs  to  a place 
called  Druminin  where  they  get  on  to  the  Stranorlar 
line,  four  miles  outside  Donegal.  The  train  there 
only  runs  to  within  four  miles  of  the  important  town 
of  Donegal. 

10276.  It  is  a long  distance  to  carry  the  fish t— 
About  twenty-one  miles  to  carry  the  fish  from  Killvbegs. 
Then  there  was  another  English  trawler  which  was 
working  higher  up  in  the  bay,  and  they  landed  their 
fish  at  Donegal,  but  that  is  merely  a tidal  harbour. 
In  Killybegs  they  can  come  in  at  any  time.  There  is 
a fine  deep  harbour  there. 

10277.  Are  there  any  Steam  trawlers  on  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland  ? — A steam  trawler  did  come  in  this 
year  to  Dingle,  but  he  was  not  received  very 
well.  The  feeling  is  very  strong  against  steam 
trawlers.  The  same  feeling  that  exists  in  Scotland 
and  England  against  steam  trawling  exists  with  the 
fishermen  in  Ireland  against  the  introduction  of  steam. 

10276.  The  Chairman.—  What  is  the  objection!- 
Steam  trawlers  they  say  do  a great  deal  of  mischief. 
I have  been  on  a Royal  Commission  investigating 
this  matter,  consisting  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  Mr. 
Marjoribanks,  Mr.  Caine,  and  myself,  and  we  have 
investigated  it  in  Scotland  and  England.  Even  the 
trawlers  objected  to  the  steam  trawler — the  herring 
men,  the  drift  net  men,  and  the  line  men— because 
they  run  into  their  nets  and  into  their  lines  an 

carry  them  away.  A steam  trawler  can  work  at  a 

seasons  of  the  year  and  of  course  it  is  far  more  pro- 
ductive so  far  as  quantity  of  fish  taken. 

10279.  That  is  the  only  objection? — It  is  a seriot 
objection  to  destroy  men’s  nets  and  lines. 
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in9fin  T wanted  to  know  if  the  steam  paddles  or 
10Vl,'ad  any  effect  in  driving  away  the  fish?— 
Ibiect  on  which  very  few  men  can  really 
T “lt  thoroughly  practical  opinion.  Steam  trawling 
for.° few  ?e“s’  ”d 
Sfomd  tto  greatest  difficulty  m our ™ m 
?eS  in  netting  any  thoroughly  practical  opinion 
th  subject.  One  of  our  recommendations  was 
* Scotch  Fisheries  Board  should  make  scientific 
Aments  in  different  bays  to  ascertain  whether 
fr  rwlin"  was  injurious  to  the  spawn  of  fish,  which 
tdd  be  detrimental  to  the  supply,  and  the  Scotch 
. i.,,.,,.,]  which  is  established  and  has  got 

2cr  to  do  this,’  stopped  it  in  certain  places  for  the 
purpose  of  experimenting,  and  I believe  they  are  now 
carrying  on  experiments. 

10281  They  merely  stopped  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
pvoeriments?— Ves.  They  have  stopped  all  trawling 
I '/  certain  bays  to  try  by  scientific  experiments 
whether  this  trawling  would  be  injurious  or  not. 

10932  How  long  has  that  experiment  been  m 
oneratioii  ? — Hardly  a year.  They  have  scientists 
Lebed  to  their  Board  to  make  these  investigations, 
,1  aiSo  a steam  trawler  which  the  Treasury  have 
j.iteiy  <riven  to  them.  In  the  fourth  annual  Report  of 
ihe  Scotch  Fishery  Board  you  will  find  a very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  whole  of  the  experiments,  and  there 
is  iust  one  paragraph  which  if  you  will  allow  me  I 
should  like  to  read  from  that  Report.  They  say  “ The 
bye-law  was  passed,  not  because  the  Board  felt  satisfied 
that  trawling  was  injuring  any  kind  of  sea  fishing  (in 
the  absence  of  reliable  statistics  it  was  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  this  question),  but  rather 
because  as  recorded  in  their  minutes,  it  is  ‘ desirable 
to  make  experiments  or  observations  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  beam  trawling  is  an  injurious 
inode  of  fishing.’  ” 


10283.  (To  Major  Hayes.) — You  have  heard  the 
question  I have  put  to  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  if  yoii  have 
auv  remarks  to  make  in  addition  to  those  which  he 
lias  made,  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  interpose  and 
staie  them  ?— It  is  not  necessary  so  far.  I am  quite 
in  accord  with  what  Sir  Thomas  Brady  has  said. 

(Sir  Thomas  Brady.)— While  on  that  subject  of 
trawling,  I may  say  that  we  have  the  power  in  Ireland 
of  prohibiting  trawling  at  any  place  where  we  con- 
sider it  deterimental  to  the  fisheries.  The  old  Com- 
missioners did  prohibit  it  in  certain  places  in  Ireland. 
So  trawling  is  prohibited  on  the  coast  of  England. 
All  sea  fishing  is  free  on  the  coast  of  England. 
We  did  repeal  some  of  the  bye-laws  made  by  our 
predecessors,  and  amongst  the  rest  we  repealed  one  in 
Galway  Bay,  where  there  are  a number  of  first  class 
trawlers  working,  all  belonging  to  Ireland,  and  im- 
mediately quarrels  arose.  Within  my  recollection  for 
the  last  forty  years  there  have  always  been  quarrels 
between  the  trawlers  and  the  line  men,  consequent  on 
the  trawlers  sometimes  running  through  the  lines,  and 
sometimes  the  nets,  and  other  things,  and  the  coast 
fishermen — the  line  men  and  net  men — complain  that 
trawling  is  an  unfair  mode  of  fishing  and  is  totally 
destructive  of  their  interests,  and  injurious  to  the 
fisheries.  That  is  their  complaint.  Very  recently 
there  were  some  questions  put  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons about  this  trawling  in  Galway  Bay,  and  con- 
sequently we  were  obliged  to  hold  a meeting  in  Galway 
to  investigate  the  complaints  of  these  fishermen. 
Until  this  question  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons 
we  had  steadily  resisted  holding  any  further  inquiry 
than  that  which  had  been  held,  for  we  believed  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Scotland  and  England  and  we 
ourselves  and  our  predecessors  had  thoroughly  threshed 
out  the  subject.  The  moment  our  advertisments  were 
out  for  holding  a meeting  with  regard  to  Galway, 
every  place  in  Ireland  where  a trawler  was  used 
clamoured  against  trawling,  and  it  involved  us  in  an 
inquiry  all  round  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  result 
of  that  inquiry  is  simply  this,  that  no  evidence  has 


been  given  to  us  to  induce  us  to  restrict  trawling,  May  is,  1887, 
save  in  perhaps  one  or  two  bays,  but  we  were  very  Sir  •ph/mas  F 
anxious  to  test  a bay,  particularly  Dublin  Bay,  where  Brady, °Major* 
trawling  has  been  prohibited  now  for  over  forty  years.  Hayes,  and 
"VVe  ought  during  that  time  to  see  what  effect  such  a JL'  Alan 
bye-law  has  had  on  the  fisheries  of  the  bay.  It  was  Horn3br* 
alleged,  at  the  inquiry  which  was  held,  by  sworn 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  trawlers  that  the  bay  was 
full  of  fish,  and  on  the  part  of  the  line  men  that  it 
was  not  worth  their  while  fishing  in  the  bay,  and 
so  on.  If  it  was  not  worth  their  while  fishing  in  the 
bay  the  prohibition  of  trawling  had  not  done  any  good 
in  forty  years,  and  the  bay  ought  to  be  opened.  How- 
ever, we  thought  it  was  right  to  test  this  by  experi- 
ments, by  bringing  a steam  trawler  into  the  bay. 

That  was  the  only  way  of  testing  it,  inasmuch  as  there 
were  a great  many  anchors  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  from  wrecks  and  so  on  that  would  prevent  proper 
experiments  being  made  by  a sailing  craft,  but  we 
could  not  get  the  sanction  for  the  expenditure  of  money 
on  the  subject,  and  therefore  we  had  to  abandon  it. 

So  that  practically  we  stand  where  we  commenced. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  doing  it.  All  we  asked 
for  was  £50  to  try  the  experiment  in  Dublin  Bay,  and 
that  was  refused.  We  are  powerless.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  do  all  we  can  to  solve  such  problems  as 
these,  and  it  is  only  by  practical  experiments,  and 
showing  and  convincing  fishermen  themselves  that  the 
question  can  be  settled.  The  sworn  evidence  was  of  the 
most  contradictory  character.  In  this  Report  of  ours, 
which  I am  sorry  you  have  not  before  you,  we  deal 
with  the  question,  but  only  very  slightly,  and  if  it  is 
not  taking  up.  too  much  time  I should  like  to  read 
you  a very  short  extract.  I will  not  read  you  the 
preliminary  part,  but  we  say  : — 

“ These  investigations  are  now  proceeding.  When  com- 
pleted they  will  form  the  subject  of  a special  Report.  We 
can  only  now  say  that  we  have  been  pressed  very  much  to 
prohibit  trawling  in  some  bays  as  an  experiment,  as  has 
been  done  by  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  in  certain  placqs 
in  Scotland.  The  effect  of  such  experiments  will  be  care- 
fully tested  in  Scotland,  the  Scotch  Board  having  received 
authority  to  supply  themselves  with  the  appliances  which 
are  necessary  to  do  so,  including  a steam  vessel  and  scientists 
of  eminence.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  us,  as  we 
have  not  been  authorised  to  obtain  any  vessel,  appliances, 
or  the  services  of  scientists  for  the  purpose,  and  without 
them  it  would  be  almost  a matter  of  impossibility  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  prohibition  of  trawling  would  have  the  effect 
contended  by  many,  of  increasing  the  supply  of  fish,  or 
improving  the  fisheries.  Galway  and  Dublin  Bays 
are  cases  in  point.  In  the  lormer,  trawling  was 
prohibited  for  a number  of  years  in  about  half 
the  bay.  For  about  four  years  it  was  not 
followed  at  all,  and  so  far  as  the  evidence  at  public 
inquiries  could  be  relied  on,  there  was  no  improvement  in 
the  fisheries  during  the  cessation  of  this  mode  of  fishing  in 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  bays.  In  the  case  of  Dublin 
Bay  trawling  has  been  prohibited^  for  nearly  forty-four 
years ; and  the  question  will  arise  if  the  fisheries  of  that 
bay  have  increased  in  this  period.  In  other  bays  no 
trawling  has  ever  been  carried  on ; and  the  present  state  of 
the  fisheries  in  such  places  will  have  to  be  carefully  in- 
quired into.  All  the  questions  that  arise  on  this  subject 
can,  however,  only  be  dealt  with  by  us  on  the  evidence 
that  may  be  brought  before  us  at  public  inquiries,  and  this 
is  generally  either  of  a most  conflicting  or  biassed  character, 
depending  on  the  modes  of  fishing  carried  on  by  the  local 
fishermen,  or  the  feeling  or  animus  of  witnesses,  cither  for 
or  against  trawling,  and  in  most  cases  regardless  of  the 
question  of  the  public  good.” 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  for  considera- 
tion is  the  statistics  of  the  quantity  of  fish. 

10284.  Mr.  Barry. — Where  do  the  Scarborough 
boats  go  for  shelter  ?— ' There  is  very  good  shelter  where 
they  are  fishing  in  Donegal  Bay  at  Killybegs,  and  in 
Blacksod  Bay.  Her  Majesty’s  fleet  could  shelter 
there. 

10285.  Both  of  those  are  good  natural  harbours 
and  quite  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  large  fishing 
boats  and  big  ships  ?-Probably  there  are  noUwo  finer 
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harbours  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  Killybegs  and 
Blacksod. 

10286.  You  have  mentioned  . some  Southampton 
boats? — That  was  the  lobster  business.  They  go 
about  collecting  lobsters  from  the  different  places. 

10287.  Where  is  their  main  establishment  ? — They 
have  one  very  fine  establishment  at  a place  called 
Finvarra,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  near  Ballyvaughan, 
on  the  south  side  of  Galway  Bay. 

10288.  Is  Ballyvaughan  a good  natural  harbour  ? — 
No,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  into  Ballyvaughan. 
They  can  only  get  in  at  a certain  state  of  the  tide. 
It  is  not  exactly  at  Ballyvaughan,  but  to  the  east  of 
Ballyvaughan — one  of  those  little  bays  that  run  up 
there  to  the  west  of  Kinvarra. 

10289.  Is  Finvarra  a natural  shelter? — It  is  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  but  no  boats  can  come  into  it  except 
at  high  water.  These  well  boats  are  very  fine  boats 
that  can  lie  out  in  almost  any  weather.  A large  sum 
of  money  has  been  expended  upon  them. 

10290.  Mr.  Abernethy. — They  catch  the  lobsters  in 
pots  I suppose  ? — They  keep  them  in  this  large  enclosed 
place.  This  Southampton  Company  has  spent  £3,000 
in  making  a large  concrete  bank  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  lobsters.  The  local  fishermen  catch  them 
round  the  coast  in  the  lobster  pots,  and  keep  them  in 
store  pots  till  the  vessel  comes  round.  The  vessel  goes 
round  about  as  far  as  Clifden  or  further  north.  The 
Clifden  fishermen  and  the  Connemara  fishermen  on  the 
coast  of  Galway  go  round  this  great  head  of  Belmullet 
called  Erris  Head  and  fish  for  lobsters  all  along  the 
north  coast  of  the  county  Mayo — Bally  castle  and  in  that 
direction — and  remain  out  in  these  small  open  boats  for 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  a time,  sleeping  in  the 
boats.  Then  they  come  back  to  Connemara  with  their 
load  of  lobsters,  and  they  are  picked  up  there  by  the 
buyers. 

10291.  The  Chairman. — I will  take  you  now  to 
the  second  question — “ What  descriptions  and  quanti- 
ties of  fish  are  caught  in  the  distiicts  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  (a)  permanent  denizens  of  the  Irish 
waters ; ( b ) migratory  visitants  ? ” — The  districts  -with 
which  I am  acquainted  are  the  whole  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  if  I live  so  long  as  till  to-morrow  I shall  have  been 
forty-one  years  in  the  public  service.  I can  speak  of 
the  whole  coast  of  Ireland. 

10292.  Then  perhaps  you  will  proceed  to  do  so,  and 
if  necessary  your  colleagues  will  interpose  any 
remarks  ? — The  permanent  denizens  of  the  Irish  waters 
are  such  fish  as  the  fine  qualities  of  turbot  and  sole, 
and  all  the  round  fish,  such  as  cod,  haddock,  ling,  and 
conger — that  is  a valuable  fish  now-a-days — in 
fact  we  have  almost  every  description  of  fine  edible 
fish  as  permanent  denizens  of  the  Irish  waters.  The 
migratory  fish  are  mackerel,  herring,  and  pilchards. 

10293.  All  the  rest  are  permanent  denizens  ? — They 
are  permanent  denizens  of  the  waters. 

10294.  Mr.  Barry Are  they  permanent  denizens 

in  all  parts  of  the  Irish  waters — do  not  you  find  that 
one  description  of  fish  is  more  found  in  one  place  than 
another  ? — At  seasons,  and  in  some  places  more  at  sea 
than  inshore.  With  the  great  cod  fishing  you  have 
to  go  out  into  the  deep  sea,  and  it  is  a very  curious 
tiling  that  the  very  same  thing  we  find  in  Scotland 
exists  in  Ireland,  that  the  Scotch  fishermen  have  to 
go  out  now  a greater. distance  than  they  formerly  used 
to  get  their  fish.  It  was  alleged  in  Scotland  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  over  fishing  of  the  inshore 
waters  within  the  territorial  limit.  That  cannot  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  west  of  Ireland  for  we  have 
not  got  the  great  fishing  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  therefore  that  cannot  be  the  reason  of  the  fish 
going  out  into  the  deep  water.  There  must  be  some 
other  reason  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

10295.  Some  natural  cause? — Yes,  which  we  have 
yet  to  find  out  by  science. 

10296.  The  Chairman. — As  you  have  had  so  much 
experience,  will  you  define  for  the  information  of  the 
Commission,  what  you  call  deep  sea  fishing,  as  contra- 


distinguished from  inshore  fishing  ? The  ’ i 

fishing  is  about  three  miles  out— that  is  to  s 
territorial  limit.  You  may  get  deep  sea  fishing)  ! 
is  deep  water— when  you  get  into  twenty  or  th  T 
fathoms  closer  in  than  three  miles,  but  you  mav 
it  as  a rule  that  the  inshore  fishing  means  iah 
and  the  three  mile  limit,  and  when  you  go  beyond  tT’ 
you  get  into  what  are  called  the  deep  sea  MerU 
10297.  Beyond  the  headlands  ?— Yes,  beyond  tli 
headlands,  that  is  when  you  go  out  a certain  distau 
There  are  exceptions  to  that,  because  there  are  so ^ 
places  where  you  can  go  out  for  three  or  four  mik 
and  still  be  in  shallow  water.  Then  you  get  jJ! 
deep  water  and  have  banks  outside,  and  that  is  whe 
you  get  the  quantity  of  fish. 

10298.  Before  we  go  to  the  migratory  fish  can  you 
describe  where  the  best  fishing  grounds  are  round  the 
coast  speaking  of  the  permanent  denizens  of  the 
waters?— For  the  cod  and  ling  and  all  that  class  of 
round  fish. 

10299.  What  are  the  really  profitable  fishing 

grounds  for  the  ordinary  permanent  fish  7 It  is  hard 

to  draw  a comparison.  Do  you  refer  to  the  quantity 
of  fish,  or  as  to  the  way  they  are  fished  ? 3 

10300.  The  fish  may  not  be  taken  for  want  of 
appliances,  but  I want  really  to  know  whether  there 
is  that  quantity  of  fish  on  this  west  coast  of  Ireland 
which  is  generally  represented? — We  can  only  jud«e 
of  that  by  the  quantities  of  fish  that  are  taken  on°a 
fine  day  when  these  small  boats  are  able  to  "o  out  a 
distance  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  up  to  twenty  miles. 
When  these  boats  are  able  to  do  that  they  invariably 
come  in  loaded,  and  so  much  so,  that  on  many 
occasions  they  have  to  throw  their  fish  out,  and  cut 
the  heads  off  the  fish  to  lighten  their  load.  That  can 
only  be  done  on  a fine  day  when  they  aro  able  to  go 
out. 

10301.  Does  that  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  west 
coast? — Well,  it  certainly  applies  to  the  coast  of 
county  Donegal  and  the  county  Mayo,  and  part  of 
Galway  out  beyond  the  Aran  Island,  and  the  islands 
round  to  the  North  of  Galway  Bay.  Then  when  you 
come  down  to  the  coast  of  the  county  Clare  it  is  not  so 
frequented.  There  are  bold  headlands,  and  it  is  an 
iron  bound  coast  not  so  much  frequented,  or  if  it  is, 
it  is  not  known.  In  fact  you  have  no  means  of 
making  harbours  along  here  for  any  good  class  of 
vessel. 

10302.  You  get  into  deep  water  very  soon  from 
the  coast  ? — At  once.  Along  the  Skird  rocks  to  the 
north  of  Galway  Bay  there  is  the  largest  quantity  of 
finest  cod  fish  and  ling  taken  there  when  boats  are 
able  to  go  out,  and  when  you  get  outside  of  Clave 
Island  and  Inishturk  in  the  same  way.  Then  when 
you  go  on  to  Achil,  at  Acliil  Island  not  only  do  they 
take  the  round  fish  but  I have  known  on  one  occasion 
a canoe  to  come  in  there  with  twenty-four  turbot 
which  were  all  cut  up  for  bait.  Those  turbot  would 
have  been  worth  perhaps  15s.  or  £1  a piece  hi  tlio 
London  market,  and  they  were  actually  cut  up 
for  bait. 

10303.  Will  you  come  down  now  below  Clare,  and 
below  the  Shannon  till  you  come  to  the  south  coast?— 
You  have  at  Ballinskelligs  the  finest  trawling  ground 
and  in  Dingle  Bay  there  are  a number  of  first  class 
trawlers  there.  All  the  summer  fishing  is  lost  there 
because  they  have  forty  miles  to  go  before  they  join 
the  railway  at  Tralee,  and  the  consequence  is  their 
fish  get  bad  and  they  would  not  pay  the  price  of  the 
carriage  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter  months  they 
do  pay  their  carriage,  and  then  they  send  the  fish  to 
London  through  Dublin. 

10304.  Then  will  you  come  still  further  south?— 
In  Bantry  Bay  and  Kenmare  in  addition  to  trawling 
we  have  what  are  called  trammel  nets  and  the  long 
lines.  The  Dursey  Island  people  are  very  fine  long 
line  fishermen.  That  is  a place  where  they  are  shor 
of  fish  for  bait  and  they  are  killing  young  veal  calves 
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r bait.  I saw  on  a late  occasion  at  Skibbereen  rail-  going  out  to  sea  more,  and  they  do  not  get  die  quan-  May  n,  i887. 

0 station  somewhere  about  fifteen  or  twenty  calves  tity  of  fish,  is  one  of  those  questions  of  natural  his-  

lv  to  be  sent  out  and  I asked  the  question  what  tory  that  we  cannot  answer.  ®ir  ^“mas  F. 

they  were  there  for,  and  I was  told  they  were  all  for  10318.  Are  the  fishing  boats  small  there  ? — They  Have's,’  and** 
,i  purpose  of  bait  for  the  cod  and  ling  fisheries  at  are  small,  but  not  so  small  as  are  used  on  the  west  Mr  Alan 
Oursey  Island.  Then  you  come  to  Cape  Clear  where  coast  of  Ireland.  They  are  a medium  class  boat,  but  Horn%- 
ujeat  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  Baltimore,  not  sufficiently  large  to  go  out  to  the  deep  sea,  with 
TCnsale  and  all  round  this  coast  of  Cork.  Cape  Clear  the  exception  of  a very  few. 

has  become  quite  another  place  from  the  fact  of  the  10319.  The  decrease  in  the  pi-osperity  of  the  fishing 
baroness  Burdett  Coutts  having  taken  such  an  interest  interest  there  may  be  due  to  the  want  of  proper  boats  ? 
in  tl)e  people  there.  A few  years  ago  these  people  Yes. 

at  Cape  Clear  were  all  steeped  in  poverty.  _ It  was  10320.  And  not  to  the  failure  of  the  fish  ?— The 
said  that  they  would  not  fish,  but  if  you  visit  that  inshore  fishing  may  have  failed,  and  we  have  had  re- 
place you  will  find  a happy  contented  peasantry,  some  ports  that  it  has  done  so. 

of  them  apparently  rich  men.  Some  of  them  I believe  10321.  Do  you  take  any  means  to  ascertain  whether 
are  worth  £700  or  £800,  or  more.  the  fish  are  really  in  great  quantities  off  the  coast?— 

10305.  There  is  one  question  I should  like  to  ask  Except  by  evidence  at  public  inquiries  we  have  no 
you  about  that  as  you  have  mentioned  Lady  Burdett  means  of  ascertaining.  We  have  urged  on  the  Go- 
Coutts.  Do  you  say  the  prosperity  of  the  fishermen  vernment  for  many  years  past — for  the  last  twelve  or 
there  is  due  to  the  money  she  is  advancing,  or  is  it  fourteen  years— in  every  annual  report,  that  we  should 
the  result  of  her  advancing  the  money  and  investing  be  supplied  with  a vessel  to  ascertain  what  the  quan- 
itin  boats?— I speak  of  the  results  only.  tity  is,  and  whether  this  alleged  great  quantity  of  fish 

10306.  It  is  not  charity? — It  is  the  result  of  the  is  in  the  offing  at  all.  If  that  were  proved,  it  would  be 
money  she  advanced  some  years  ago  which  was  lent  very  likely  that  private  enterprise  would  be  brought  in. 
freely  without  security  and  without  interest  to  this  10322.  If  you  were  supplied  with  a small  steamer 
very  poor  class  of  fishermen  to  whom  you  would  not  in  which  you  could  visit  from  time  to  time  the  various 
have  thought  of  lending  10s.,  but  now  they  have  fisliing  grounds,  could  you  ascertain  with  certainty 
become  a very  prosperous  community.  where  the  fish  really  were,  and  whether  it  was  desir- 

10307.  She  lends  money  to  be  repaid  ? — Only  in  able  to  establish  fishing  stations  at  any  part  of  the 
this  locality.  _ coast  ? — That  is  a matter  we  have  urged  upon  the  Go- 

10308.  Still  it  is  repaid? — Yes.  vernment  for  a number  of  years.  We  weiit  further 

10309.  Do  you  know  how  the  fund  has  been  ad-  than  that.  We  asked  the  Government  to  give  us  a 

ministered — has  she  made  any  bad  debts,  or  has  steamer  in  which  we  could  take  out  local  fishermen 

it  been  repaid  fairly?— I do  not  know  positively  from  place  to  place  with  us  and  fish,  and  we  could 
whether  she  has  ever  made  a bad  debt  or  not,  but  I can  have  on  board  that  steamer  all  the  proper  appliances 
only  tell  you  what  Mr.  Burdett  Coutts  told  me  him-  for  fishing,  and  with  the  local  men  who  understand 
self,  and  that  is,  that  they  were  remarkably  well  paid,  and  know  where  these  banks  are,  we  could  investigate 
10310.  About  how  much  did  she  advance  ? — I think  and  ascertain  whether  there  was  really  the  quantity  of 
it  was  about  £7,000.  fish  represented.  If  we  found  a large  quantity  of  fish, 

10311.  And  it  goes  on  being  lent  and  repaid  until  and  telegraphed  to  Liverpool,  you  would  have  your 
, you  say  it  has  brought  about  a state  of  prosperity  at  Liverpool  merchants  sending  their  steamers  to  take  the 
Baltimore  which  did  not  exist  before  ? — Yes,  certainly,  supply  away. 

and  we  have  advanced  money,  as  my  colleague  reminds  10323.  Mr-.  Barry. — Did  you  consider  what  the 
me, since  she  commenced  her  operations,  to  the  fisher-  cost  of  such  a steamer  would  be? — We  did.  We  sent 
men  in  the  same  way,  and  we  have  been  helping  them  in  estimates  at  the  request  of  the  Government  on 
from  time  to  time  for  the  last  twelve  years.  three  or  four  different  occasions. 

10312.  You  find  that  is  successful? — Yes,  very.  10324.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  estimate  was — 

10313.  Mr.  Barry. — Through  what  channel  did  how  much  a year? 

Lady  Burdett  Coutts  distribute  this  money  ?— She  lent  Mr.  Hornsby. — About  £3,000  a year. 

it  through  a very  excellent  priest  of  the  parish  there — 10325.  Would  it  have  cost  that  ? — It  would,  with 

a most  energetic  and  good  man,  a sailor  himself,  and  the  cost  of  the  engineer. 

who  takes  a great  interest  in  his  people,  and  a great  Sir  Thomas  Brady. — The  Scotch  Board  would  have 
interest  in  the  fisheries.  the  best  information  on  that.  They  have  a vessel 

10314.  Was  it  through  him  ? — Yes,  the  greater  part  permanently  with  them,  and  also  a couple  of  steamer’s 
of  it.  She  commenced  with  his  predecessor,  but  the  belonging  to  the  Admiralty. 

greater  portion  of  it  was  advanced  through  him,  and  10326.  (To  Sir  Thomas  Brady). — However,  your 
then  he  looks  after  getting  in  the  money  for  her.  estimate  was  about  £3,000  a year? — Somewhere 
10315.  Is  that  Father  Davis  ? — Yes ; Father  Davis  about  £3,000  a year, 
will  give  you  as  much  interesting  information  on  that  10327.  Mr.  Abernethy.—  That  was  for  the  working? 
as  anybody  can.  All  this  south  coast  is  the  same.  — Yes. 

Then  you  come  round  to  Ballycotton,  where  we  are  10328.  The  Chairman  (to  Sir  Thomas  Brady). — 
building  a large  pier,  costing  something  about  £20,000  Will  you  now  go  on  further  round  the  coast? — As  you 
under  the  Sea  Coast  Fisheries  Act.  They  are  a very  go  on  to  Waterford  Harbour  the  same  complaints 
fine  class  of  fishermen,  and  we  expect  there,  with  the  exist.  Waterford  Harbour  is  a long,  wide,  deep 
art  of  the  loans,  and  this  pier,  if  it  be  such  as  we  an-  harbour,  and  fishermen  complain  that  their  fishing  has 
ticipated  when  we  granted  the  money,  that  large  got  very  bad,  but  a large  number  of  boatmen,  princi- 
smacks  will  be  got  there,  for  they  are  a very  fine  class  pally  Englishmen,  have  settled  down  at  the  mouth  of 
of  fishermen,  but  they  are  only  using  what  is  called  the  harbour  at  a place  called  Dunmore,  and  they  have 
the  whale  boat.  become  naturalized,  in  fact.  The  greater  portion  of 

10316.  The  Chairman. — I wish  to  know  which  are  them  live  in  Ireland  all  the  year,  but  they  came  over 
the  chief  fishing  grounds  ? — The  fishing  grounds  are  originally  from  Brixkam  and  other  places,  and  they 
uear  the  different  stations.  fisn  out  there  (pointing  on  m ap)  forty  or  fifty  miles  out, 

10317.  Are  they  prolific  grounds  all  the  way  round  ? and  get  plenty  of  fisb. 

--xesj  you  may  take  it  as  a matter  of  course  almost  10329.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  on  the  Nymph  Bank? 

‘at  where  a lot  of  fishermen  congregate,  the  prolific  — No  ; I wish  we  could  find  out  where  that  Nymph 
grounds  are  not  far  away.  Then  at  Dungarvan,  in  Bank  is.  The  Nymph  Bank  is  only  historical.  It  was 
county  Waterford,  there  was  at  one  time  a very  pros-  found  out  many  years  ago,  and  a very  large  quantity  of 
pei  ous  fishing  community,  but  of  late  years  it  has  not  fish  were  most  successfully  brought  to  London,  and  then 
en  so  prosperous — whether  it  is  that  the  fish  are  in  consequence  of  some  quarrel  in  the  Company,  which 
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occurred  at  Waterford,  the  whole  fishing  was  given  up, 
and  then  nobody  could  ever  find  it.  The  Nymph  Bank 
lies  offtheTuskar. 

Major  Hayes. — It  is  supposed  to  extend  past 
Dungarvan. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — It  lies  outside  the  Tuskar,  but 
nobody  appears  to  have  gone  there.  I have  two  vessels 
engaged  in  this  mackerel  fishing.  They  are  vessels  that 
I got  for  the  poor  on  the  west  of  Ireland  by  charitable 
contributions,  very  fine  first-class  vessels.  Two  of  them 
I got  myself,  with  the  best  appliances  for  fishing,  and 
they  are  manned  by  fishermen,  no  one  deriving  any 
benefit  from  them  except  the  fishermen  themselves ; and 
another  boat  has  been  lately  given  me  by  the  Royal 
National  Life-Boat  Institution  of  England — a life-boat 
— and  a very  fine  boat.  I had  intended  sending  them 
out  here  to  try  this  Nymph  Bank  with  the  line  fisher- 
men, but  the  enterprise  is  too  heavy  for  any  one  unless 
backed  up  with  a good  deal  of  money,  because  good 
skippers  and  second  hands  will  not  work  without  pay- 
ment. Local  men  will  work  for  shares,  but  they  will 
not,  because  they  can  go  home  and  work  on  the  east 
coast,  where  they  come  from,  during  the  herring  fishing 
with  a certainty  of  making  so  much  for  their  families ; 
whereas,  if  they  are  going  to  the  Nymph  Bank  they 
are  investigating  for  somebody  else. 

10330.  A surveying  vessel  must  find  that  out? — 
Yes  ; and  our  steamer  would  be  that  surveying  vessel. 
That  is  really  the  key  to  it  all. 

10331.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  sort  of  boats  are 
they  at  Dunmore? — Very  fine  trawling  boats;  all 
decked  boats  and  first-class  vessels.  About  Skelligs 
and  all  round  this  south  coast  there  is  very  good  line 
fishing.  Of  course  if  I went  through  every  bay  it 
would  take  a long  time. 

10332.  The  Chairman.- — The  fishing  grounds  are 
not  partial — they  are  not  situated  at  long  distances 
from  each  other ; but  practically  you  have  good  fishing 
all  round  the  coast  ? — Practically.  I have  gone  right 
roimd  from  county  Clare.  Then  off  Wexford  there 
are . the  same  complaints  as  exist  at  Waterford,  but 
the  great  drawback  to  Wexford  is  that  what  is  called 
Wexford  Haven  on  the  map,  has  a very  bad  entrance. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  fishermen  to  bring  their  boats 
inside  there,  and  consequently  they  lie  outside,  but  it 
would  be  most  expensive  to  improve  it. 

10333.  Mr  .Abernethy. — For  wantof  depth  of  water? 
—Yes ; all  that  harbour  is  shallow.  They  have  spent  a 
large  sum  borrowed  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners, in  erecting  a pier  outside  with  a railway 
to  it,  and  if  the  pier  were  extended  it  would  make 
as  fine,  a harbour  and  good  fishing  ground  as  could  be. 
All  along  it  is  very  fine  fishing  ground  and  then  you 
come  along  the  coast  up  to  Arklow.  There  is  a very 
large  community  of  fishermen  at  Arklow  and  the  Board 
of  W orks  are  building  a large  pier  there. 

10334.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  they  Irish  fishermen? — 
All  the  Arklow  boats  are  Irish.  Then  along  this  coast 
the  great  herring  fishery  comes  on  in  Summer  time, 
and  that  is  carried  on  by  Irishmen,  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men, and  Manxmen,  and  extends  to  the  north,  up  past 
Dublin  Bay. 

10335.  Mr.  Abernethy. — I suppose  the  pilchard  fish- 
ing is  on  the  south  coast  ? — Yes,  all  down  on  the  south 
coast.  It  is  a very  curious  thing  with  regard  to  the 
pilchards.  At  one  time  when  I happened  to  be  in 
Cornwall  I saw  one  of  the  largest  captures  of  pilchards 
that  had  ever  taken  place  almost  in  Cornwall,  when 
some  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  pilchards  were 
caught.  I saw  them  captured  myself,  and  the  Mayor 
of  St.  Ives  told  me  that  he  had  had  a telegram  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  to  tell  them  when  the  pil- 
chards appeared  off  their  coast,  and  they  knew  at  the 
Land’s  End  when  they  would  get  them — in  so  many 
days.  All  our  pilchard  fishing  in  the  south  has  gone 
within  the  last  couple  of  years.  We  do  not  know  how 
it  is  that  it  has  failed,  but  the  Irish  fishermen  do  not 
like  taking  the  pilchards  for  they  are  so  very  oily  and 
very  injurious  to  their  nets,  and  they  did  not  know 


how  to  cure  them  properly,  but  we  think  that  if 
chards  do  come  back  in  the  same  way  as  the  herrin 
which  deserted  the  coast  for  a few  years,  the  Itali-°S 
market  is  open  for  a very  large  quantity.  ' lu 

Major  Hayes.— They  have  come  back  in  the  west 
and  about  Dungarvan  Bay  they  have  had  lar«e  qua  ’ 
tities  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  they  got  (l0*n 
to  Dunmore. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady.— -There  is  a curing  station  put 
up  at  Baltimore  for  curing  them.  Then  comin»  on  u 
the  east  coast  you  have  Dublin  Bay,  and  Jfingseml 
Then  you  have  at  Drogheda  very  good  fishermen  but 
they  are  all  very  small  boats.  Then  Dundalk  is  a 
very  poor  place.  Then  you  come  into  the  County 
Down.  On  that  coast  you  have  good  fishermen  anil 
first  class  boats  at  three  or  four  stations.  Then' you 
come  to  an  iron-bound  coast  in  the  County  Antrim 
and  there  is  very  little  fishing  there.  Them  are 
only  one  or  two  places  there — probably  Ballycastle 
inside  Rathlin  Island.  Lobster  fishing  is  carried  on 
there. 

10336.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  the  water  become  rapidly 
deepoff  thatcoast? — Yes,itdoes,  off  all  iron-bound  coasts 

10337.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  a rocky  or  a sandy 
bottom  ? — I rather  think  it  is  sand. 

10333.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  there  a pier  at  Red 
Bay  ?— Yes ; but  not  a fishing  pier.  It  is  used  for 
carrying  away  iron  ore.  They  ship  a large  quantity 
of  iron  ore  there.  Then  you  come  into  County  London- 
derry,  and  in  Portstewart  Bay  you  have  very  good 
fishing ; but  they  are  all  small  boats  also.  Then  yon 
get  into  Lough  Swilly.  In  Lough  S willy  there  used 
to  be  a very  large  number  of  fishermen,  and  very 
good  fishermen,  but  of  late  years  the  herrings  have  gone 
out  of  Lough  Swilly.  Some  people  say  it  is  because 
of  the  trawling.  In  fact  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  • 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  fishing  in  Lough  Swilly 
is  bad.  The  Tory  Islanders  come  into  Lough  Swilly 
with  their  fish,  and  all  about  there  on  any  day  that 
these  small  boats  can  get  out  they  catch  the  largest 
quantity  of  cod  and  ling,  and  all  round  fish. 
These  are  the  men  that,  as  I have  mentioned,  some- 
times have  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  fish,  or  throw 
them  overboard,  when  they  get  a great  quantity  oi 
fish,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  quantity  they  get. 
Then  all  this  part  round  Bloody  Foreland,  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult and  hard  for  any  boat  to  live.  Smacks  will  not 
live  there,  because  there  is  no  natural  place  for  them 
to  run  to.  The  Tory  Islanders  are  very  fine  fisher- 
men, but  they  have  no  place  of  shelter.  They  run 
their  boats  up  on  the  beach  at  very  great  risk  to 
their  boats,  and  very  often  to  their  lives,  and  when 
they  come  over  to  the  mainland  at  Ballyness  they 
find  it  very  difficult  to  land. 

10339.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  distance  from 
Tory  Island  to  the  mainland  ? — About  eight  miles. 
They  are  trying  to  get  the  Government  to  assent  to 
put  a -telegraph  station  there.  It  would  be  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  not  only  if  we  were  ever  able 
to  do  anything  for  the  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  but  for  all  commercial  interests.  It  is  the 
nearest  place  where  vessels  coming  round  are  seen. 

10340.  Would  a telegraph  station  be  essential  to 
the  fishing? — Provided  we  are  able  to  develop  the 
fislieriesonthat  coast  it  would  beamost  important  thing. 

10341.  Is  Ballyness  a natural  harbour?  — Yes; 
but  dry  at  low  water.  Then  going  round  to  Aran 
Island  the  same  thing  occurs  there.  All  these  men 
on  the  islands  are  fishermen.  Then  from  about 
Boylagh  Bay  as  far  as  Malinmore  you  would  not  get 
much  fish.  If  you  get  into  Donegal  Bay  the  whole 
of  that  coast  of  Donegal  Bay  is  full  of  fishermen. 
Killybegs  is,  as  I have  said,  as  good  a harbour  as  can 
be  found,  and  Mullaghmore,  on  the  opposite  side,  w 
good,  but  dries  at  low  water,  and  the  boats  are  a 
small. 

10342.  Mr.  Barry. — How  do  you  account  for  there 
being  no  large  boats  at  a place  like  Killybegs,  w er 
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k such  good  shelter?— I cannot  account  for  it, ' boats  from  Kinsale,  and  they- landed  their  fish : and 
_ (.  that  the  people  could  not  get  security,  and  also  went  off  to  France,  and  had  their  second  cargo  of 
Tv  the  men  who  could  handle  a large  boat  have  mackerel  in  before  we  got  a fish.  Thousands  of 
j-d  out  on  that  west  and  north  coast.  Formerly  mackerel  went  over  to  France.  -They  get  large 
die<kad  old  men  who  followed  the  fishing,  and  were  bounties  from  the  Government  for  the  first  cargo  of 
"u  to  man  and  handle  these  large  smacks ; but  first  fish  they  bring  in.  ' 

afall  came  the  Famine  of  1847,  which  was  in  my  10349.  Can  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  those 
tme  and  then  the  kelp  making  came,  and  the  atten-  bounties,  and  what  they  pay  per  ton? — I could  hot 
tion  of  these  men  was  turned  from  fishing  to  the  more  give  you  the  particulars  from  recollection,  but  I can 
rofi table  employment  of  making  kelp.  They  were  get  them  for  you. 

Jiettin"  £7  and  £8  a ton  in  those  days  for  kelp.  10350.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  that? — Certainly. 

0 19343.  The  Chairman. — That  trade  has  fallen  off?  They  pay  so  much  a man  after  a certain  number  on 
__The  prices  have  gone  down  to- £3,  but  I think  in  board  one  of  these  luggers,  and  the  consequence  is 
some  places  they  are  getting  £3  10s.  a ton  now;  but  that  some  of  these  boats  carry  twenty-eight  men, 
it  disturbed  the  fisheries.  The  old  men  died  out,  which  is  making  them  sailors  for  the  French  navy, 
and  the  young  men  were  only  accustomed  to  those  That  is  what  the  French  Government  look  to. 
small  boats,  and  on  that  whole  coast  from  County  10351.  Mr.  Pin i. — From  what  part  of  France  do 
Down  right  round  the  west  to  the  Shannon,  I do  these  boats  come— is  it  from  Normandy  ? — I could 
not  think  you  could  get  two  men  you  could  trust  a not  tell  you,  but  I should  think  so. 
smack  to.  You  must  put  in  strange  skippers.  Major  Hayes. — They  come  from  Fecamp,  Boulogne, 

10344.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  and  Dunkirk, 
be  very  desirable -to  encourage  the  fisheries  in  nearly  Sir  Thomas  Brady.- — I met  a Frenchman  up  in 
all  parts  to  get  experienced  men — pensioners  if  you  Killy  begs  last  year.  Fishing  was  over  in  the  south, 
like— but  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  fish  in  and  he  went  all  round  this  coast  with  a pilot, 
the  larger  class  of  vessels  to  reside  on  the  various  parts  looking  for  fish.  My  colleague  thinks  that  probably 
of  the  coast  to  teach  the  people  the  best  mode  of  from  a question  you  put  to  me  about  putting  strangers 
fishing.  Do  you  think  that  is  a desirable  thing  to  on  board  for  teaching  those  men,  that  there  would 
do?— Most  desirable.  In  fact  you  cannot  improve  be  some  difficulty  about  strangers  coming  in,  but  I 
the  fishing  on  the  west  coast  until  you  teach  the  men  presume  you  mean  Irishmen. 

how  to  handle  a vessel.  I have  three  vessels,  and  I 10352.  The  Chairman. — Irishmen,  if  experienced 
have  been  obliged  to  take  men  from  the  North  of  persons? — I did  not  go  into  particulars  on  that.  There 
Ireland,  from  Kilkeel,  to  man  them  with  first  and  is  certainly  a jealousy  between  different  parts  of  the 
second  hands,  and  then  I have  the  men  for  which  country. 

they  were  intended . put  into  them  to  work  them,  and  Major  Hayes. — We  had  a man  at  Portmagee. 
these  men  work  well  under  such  skippers.  Sir  Thomas  Brady. — I did  not  enter  into  it  because 

10345.  Mr.  Barry. — Between  wnat  limits  of  the  I took  it  for  granted  that  if  you  could  get  the  best 
coast  would  you  say. .those  remarks  applied  to  with  men  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  you  would  not  go  else- 
tefercnce  to  the  want  of  skill  ?— From  the  coast' of  the  where. 

I county  Down  right  round  to  the  Shannon— to  Kerry  10353.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Sir  Thomas  Brady).— Is  there 

Head,  and  there  you  come  to  these  men  who  can  do  it.  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  any  large  fishing ' 
10346.  Would  you  take  it  up  to  Dingle  Bay? — banks  lying  Out  to  sea  on  any  portion  of  the  coast 
You  might  take  the  south  point  as  Dingle  Bay.  similar  to  the  idea  that  exists  as  to  the  Nymph 

10347.  Mr.  Abernethy. — If  a steamer,  such  as  you  Bank  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  a large 
have  suggested,  was  available,  and  it  could  be  de-  bank  runs  down  from  the  north  to  Achil  Island  frOin  the 
monstrated  by  actual  experiments  that  large  quan-  county  of  Donegal — Tory  Island  towards  Achii  Island, 
tities  of  fish  were  to  be  caught  off  the  coast,  would  not  10354.:  How  far  Out  to  sea  do  you  suppose  that  is  ? 

i strangers  probably  come  from  England  and  Scotland  That  goes  out  about  fifteen  miles,  aiicl  it  is  on  that 
with  the  class  of  vessel  required  ? — More  than  that ; bank,  when  these  men  are  able  to  run  out,  that 
you  would  have  private  enterprise,  but  you  can  see  the  great  quantities  of  fish  are  taken.  In  former 
the  difficulty  of  private  enterprise.  Take  the  case  of  one  years  the  Skerries  men  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland 
of  you,  gentlemen,  or  myself,  being  anxious  about  this  used  to  go  round  with  their  large  wherries  and  fish 
matter.  We  should  not  invest  our  capital  in  a first  in  these  places,  and  cure  their  own  fish  on  board,  and 
class  boat  on  the  chance  of  making  it  a success  on  a these  coast  men  when  they  found  the  Skerries  men 
coast  that  is  untried,  and  in  the  case  of  these  boats  out  there.^used  to  come  out  to  them,  and  even  to  this 
that  I have,  that  were  intended  for  fishing  on  the  day,  if  they  find  a smack  out,  they  mil  venture  out 

Galway  coast,  I could  not  keep  the  skipper  and  the  because  they  have  got  the  shelter  of  that  boat  in  case 

second  hand  on  board  those  boats  unless  I paid  them  bad  weather  comes  on.  They  would  run  to  that  boat, 
wages.  They  would  not  stop  when  they  could  go  We  have  had  Liverpool  smacks  come  round  from 
down  to  the  place  where  it  is  known  they  could  get  Scotland.  I think  it  was  the  year  before  last  or ' last 

the  fish,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  send  the  men  year  that  we  had  two  or  three  come  over.  They  cured 

down  to  this  south  coast,  and  they  fished  last1  year  all  their  fish  on  board— gutted  them  and  all,  and  loaded 
ronnd  this  east  and  south  coast  instead  of  going  to  the  and  went  into  Dunfanaghy,  but  when  they  went  out 
west  coast  where  T.  wanted  them.  I could  not  afford  there  the  boats  from  Tory  Island  and  other  places 
to  do  it,  and  what  I maintain  is  that  we  should  be  followed  them  out  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  miles 
the  pioneers  in  these  things.  My  idea  is— I may  be  to  sea,  knowing  they  would  have  them  to  run  to  if 
all  wrong — that  in  developing  these  fisheries  you  the  bad  weather  came  on,  and  that  they  could  shelter 
would  get  English  and  Irish  capital  into  the  fisheries,  on  board;  but  they  are  afraid  to  venture  out  by 
and  I believe  you  would  have  as  good  results  else-  themselves. 

where  as  you  have  had  at  Baltimore.  Perhaps  before  10355.  That  is  a bank  lying  out  beyond  Tory 
I have  done  the  Commissioners  will  allow  me  to  read  Island  on  the  west  and  going  clown  to  Achil  Island  ? 
a few  lines  that  I wrote  myself  one  night  at  home  — Yes.  Then  there  is  another  bank  stretches  from 
long  before  this  Commission  was  ever  thought  of,  Achil  Island  down  towards  Slyne  Head, 
which  will  convey  my  ideas.  10356.  How  far  out  to  sea  do  you  suppose  that  is  ? 

10348.  The  Chairman. — Now,  take  the  migratory  — That  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  also.  I think  that 
nsh.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  regard  to  those  banks  are  laid  down  on  one  of  the  Admiralty 
those?— -The  migratory  fish  are  tiie  herring,  the  pil-  charts,  but  those  are  old  surveys.  We  have  not  had 
chard,  and  the  mackerel.  The  Frenchmen  came  off  any  surveys  of  these  fishing  banks  of  Ireland  for  a 
he  Aran  Islands  in  the  month  of  February,  when  great  number  of  years,  I think  not  since  the  celebrated 
our  koats  never  thought  of  such  a thing,  not  even  our  engineer,  Mr.  Niramo,  was  over. 
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10357.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  the  whole  coast 
of  Ireland,  that  you  have  had  no  survey  for  many 
years  ? — We  may  have  had  odd  surveys  of  small  bays 
here  and  there,  but  so  far  as  the  coast  and  these  great 
banks  are  concerned,  we  have  not  had  any,  nor  do  I 
think  that  the  Nymph  Bank  is  laid  down  on  any  chart. 
In  all  Mr.  Nimmo’s  writings  he  never  alludes  to  the 
Nymph  Bank. 

10358.  These  banks  you  have  mentioned  are  known 
as  fishing  banks  ? — Perfectly  well,  and  have  all  got 
their  names. 

10359.  Can  you  point  out  any  more  that  you  know 
round  the  coast  ? — Those  banks  stretch  many  miles 
down.  I do  not  know  of  any  bank  from  Slyne  Head 
southerly  at  all.  They  fish  all  about  the  Skird  rocks. 
It  is  a very  rocky  coast  all  round  there  and  all  round 
those  islands  (pointing  to  map). 

10360.  Is  there  nothing  which  is  known  till  you 
get  round  to  the  more  or  less  known  Nymph  Bank  ? 
— There  may  be  but  we  know  nothing  about  them. 
This  coast  could  be  fished  from  Galway  Bay  or  the 
Shannon.  In  the  Shannon  we  are  building  a har- 
bour at  Carrigaholt  at  the  cost  of  nearly  .£14,000,  and 
if  that  pier  be  made  as  we  intended  to  run  out 
so  as  to  have  water  to  enable  any  smack  to  come  in 
at  low  water,  that  part  of  the  coast  could  be 
easily  fished,  from  Loop  Head.  Our  intention  was 
that  it  should  be  built  to  enable  smacks  to  come  in  at 
all  states  of  the  tide,  and  had  that  been  carried  out 
that  coast,  that  we  know  nothing  about  now,  might 
be  fished — off  the  county  Clare.  Then  again  you  have 
a railway  to  the  port  of  Foynes,  and  you  have  a 
steamer  trading  to  Kilrush  from  Foynes  and  Limerick, 
and  you  have  only  that  short  run,  and  if  the  fish  are 
brought  into  Carrigaholt,  the  steamer  might  be  started 
to  go  on  to  Kilrush  and  Foynes.  You  have 
capital  railway  communication,  and  you  could  have 
them  sent  either  to  Dublin,  Waterford,  or  Milford. 
From  Dingle  Bay  all  down  there  are  the  same  banks, 
and  going  right  up  to  the  north. 

10361.  What  depth  do  you  consider  is  a fishing 
depth  on  these  outlying  seabanks  1 — I would  hardly 
venture  to  give  an  opinion  about  that ; it  has  hardly 
come  under  my  observation,  and  I should  not  like  to 
mislead  you. 

10362.  We  have  had  it  given  us  that  about  forty 
fathoms  is  the  extremity  ? — That  is  the  greatest  depth 
at  which  trawling  can  be  profitably  earned  on.  The 
long  lines  can  use  fifty  fathoms  of  water  very  well, 
but  not  much  trawling  is  carried  on  at  over  fifty 
fathoms  even  in  the  North  Sea.  We  found  that  in 
the  inquiries  we  made  with  reference  to  the  North 
Sea  fishing. 

10363.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  looked  at 
the  soundings  on  the  coast,  but  the  fifty  fathom  line 
seems  to  indicate  there  are  very  few  fishing  banks 
outside  the  coast  on  the  west  1 — You  would  have  deep 
water,  and  then  come  into  shallow  water  again. 

10364.  That  is  what  I do  not  see  from  the  chart.  I 
am  taking  the  fifty  fathom  line  across  from  Achil 
Head?—  From  Achil  Head  to  Slyne  Head  is  a very 
wild  coast.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  into  any  of 
these  bays. 

10365.  The  Chairman. — How  far  does  that  fifty 
fathom  line  run  down  close  inshore  like  that?— There 
is  a bank  out  here  from  Inishturk  and  Inislibofin,  that, 
runs  out  towards  Achil  Head  that  the  men  used  to  fish 
on  and  very  profitably.  The  men  from  Achil  Island 
go  out  to  a place  called  the  Bills,  but  none  of  these 
banks  are  shown  on  the  map. 

10366.  Mr.  Barry. — They  are  indicated  by  the 
soundings  such  as  28,  24  and  26  fathoms  ?— Yes. 

10367.  The  Chairman. — Now,  I think  we  have 
exhausted  the  first  four  questions,  and  we  now  come 
to  the  question  as  to  how  the  fish  are  taken  to  market 
from  your  district  and  what  is  the  cost  of  carriage. 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  that?— That 
is  like  everything  else.  Where  this  great  fishing  is 
carried  on  from  Baltimore  and  the  south  coast,  the 


transit  is  effected  by  means  of  steamers  diV  . 
Milford  and  thence  by  rail  way  to  London;  also  bym  10 


of  the  railways  from  Skibbereen  and  Bantrv 
places  on  the  south  to  Dublin,  and  over  tL  t j r 
and  North  Western  to  London.  You  mav  tat  • 
that  wherever  fine  fish  is  found  in  any  auantit; Vfc 
either  the  trawl  men  or  the  line  men,  their  (W*  • 
to  get  it  to  London  as  quick  as  they  18 

and  as  cheaply. 

10368.  From  Milford  it  g 


—Yes ; tat  they  ere  making  very  greet  o™™—, 
with  reference  to  the  expense  of  the  carriage  of  fit), 
10369.  Is  that  from  Milford  or  Holyhead  ?— pr 
both  places.  0111 


10370.  Do  you  know  what  those  charges  are?-I„ 
consequence  of  having  those  vessels  down  in  the  south 
I took  a great  interest  in  this  question,  and  this 
information  which  I am  about  to  give  you  was  not  at 
all  prepared  for  you  or  having  any  idea  of  this  Roral 
Commission,  but  I had  a complaint,  that  this 
fishing  trade  was  likely  to  collapse  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  if  the  expenses  were  not  reduced  in  someway 
or  another.  The  Manager  of  the  Bank  at  Skibbereen 
wrote  to  me,  and  told  me  that  in  one"  week  in  this 
year  at  one  place  alone  he  paid  £35,000  for  mackerel 
over  the  counter,  and  I entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  London  and  North  Western,  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  the  Cork  and  Bandon  lines 
having  first  got  from  salesmen  in  London  the  expenses 
I have  here  a copy  of  two  of  the  sale  notes  of  fish 
One  is  from  Kinsale  for  53  half  boxes  of  mackerei 
and  16  large  boxes.  They  were  sold  in  London  for 
£43  11s.,  and  the  expenses  of  freight  to  Milford,  icein® 
packing,  use  of  boxes,  carriage  from  New  Milford,  and 
delivery,  porterage,  and  commission  come  to  £29  Is. 

10371.  I should  like  you  to  dissect  those  items  if 
you  can  ? — It  is  dissected  here  and  I will  give  it  to  you. 
We  have  all  English  buyers  at  the  present  time,  and 
for  all  these  mackerel  the  buyer  gets  £14  10s.,  and 
what  the  fishermen  get  out  of  this  you  can  judge  for 
yourselves.  (Handing  in  the  following  document.) 


Account  Sale  of  Fish  sold  by  John  L Sayer, 
by  order  and  for  account  of,  Ex.  Kinsale. 


53  | 
16  ! 

j Boxes  Mkl.,  containing  3 scores, 

8.  d. 
18  0 

£ I.  <i. 
29  3 0 
14  8 0 

69 

43  11  0 

Freight  to  Milford,  iceing  and  packing,  and 

use  of  boxes j 

Carriage  and  delivery, 1 

Porterage,  &c.,  £2  2s.  6 d. ; Com.  2 3 7 

0 12  6 
4 2 5 
4 6 1 

April  20th,  1887.  Net  proceeds. 

14  10  0 

10372.  What  was  the  weight  of  that  parcel?— It 
would  be  16  cwt.  and  53  half  cwts.,  which  would 
make  42£  cwts.  Then  I have  another  one,  where 
the  sales  come  to  £55  10s.,  and  the  expenses  were 
£40  13s.  6c£.,  leaving  £14  16s.  6d.  to  come  to  the 
fishermen  and  buyer.  (Handing  in  the  following 
document.) 


Account  Sale  of  Fish  sold  by  John  L.  Sayer, 
by  order  and  for  account  of,  Ex.  Kinsale. 


£ s.  d. ! 

Freight  to  Milford,  iceing,  packing,  and  use 

of  boxes, IS  0 0 

Carriage  and  delivery, 19  18  0 

Porterage,  &c.,  £8  ; Commission,  2 15  6 5 15  0 


April  20 th,  1887.  Net  proceeds, 
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10373.  That  was  from  Milford] — Yes.  There  are 

number  of  steamers  while  the  mackerel  fishing  is 
*0jnir  on  employed  by  the  English  buyers  at  £400  a 
’ j?  and  they  do  nothing  but  take  the  fish  to 
3lilford. 

10374.  What  weight  was  that  lot  7 — Ten  half  boxes, 
<hat  is  5 cwt.  and  55  cwt.,  that  would  be  60  cwt. 
together— about  3 tons.  There  ought  to  be  more 
added  to  that,  because  I am  talking  of  the  weight  of 
the  fish  and  there  is  the  ice  as  well.  I can  only 
estimate  the  weight,  but  I should  think  the  gross 
weight  would  be  about  a half  more. 

10375.  I am  speaking  of  the  weight  of  fish  upon 
which  this  charge  is  made  ? — That  is  what  1 have  told 
you.  Then  you  have  asked  me  about  Holyhead,  and 
with  regard  to  that  1 have  a letter  from  the  Manager 
of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  .Railway,  dated  the  28th 
April,  1887,  addressed  to  myself : — 

“Mackerel  Fishing,  Baltimore, &c. 

" Sib.— Mr.  Ilbery  has  sent  me  copy  of  your  letter  on 
this  subject,  and  I beg  to  say  that  this  company  are  pre- 
pared to  make  a reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the 
through  rates  for  mackerel,  provided  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
ltailway  Companies  agree  to  twenty  per  cent,  off  their 
proportions.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  mackerel  rates  to  England,  and  went  to 
London  on  two  occasions  specially  about  it,  but  failed  to 
get  the  reduction  which  I proposed  carried  out.  I venture 
to  enclose  copy  of  one  of  the  many  letters  I have  written 
on  the  subject  (G.  26:  11140:  596 of  20:2:  85),  copy  of 
which  I sent  to  Mr.  Ilbery  at  the  time. — Yours  faithfully, 
“A.  Gordon.” 

This  is  the  letter  enclosed,  dated  20th  February, 
1885,  two  years  ago,  addressed  to  T.  Houghton,  Esq., 
London : — 


“Mackerel,  &c.,  C.  andB.  Stations,  and  English  Stations. 
“Dear  Sir, — There  is  a general  complaint  that  the  rates 
for  above  are  too  high,  the  value  of  the  mackerel  bein<*  so 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  commodities  of  Food 
sent  from  Ireland  to  England.  I venture  to  suggest  for 
your  consideration,  now  that  the  season  is  approaching, 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  reduction  in  the  rates.  The 
present  rates  between  Bantry  and  Skibbereen  to  London 
are  as  follows : — 

£ s.  d. 

Mackerel  (O.R.),  . . 5 1 8 per  ton. 

Butter  (in  wood),  . . 2 4 2,, 

Fresh  Meat  and  Poultry,  5 0 0 ,’  ,’ 

J While  the  average  value  of  each  commodity  is  as 


Mackerel,  . . . 0 10  0 per  cwt. 

butter,  . . . .6  0 0,,,, 

Fresh  Meat  and  Poultry,  5 12  0 „ „ 

Y™r>l  see  that  the  rate  of  carriage  for  mackerel  is 
half  >ts  average  market  value,  while  that  of  butter  is 
. . one(;il''-:etli,  and  for  fresh  meat  and  poultry  less  than 
mlZ?7ie;r  1 be,ieve  that  if  the  rate  for  mackerel  were 
have  t J°  <r  , rHe  at  Present  in  force  for  butter  it  would 
steamers  ?f®Ct  °/  cons*derably  reducing  the  number  ol 
,0Ur  Fish!nS  Ports  t0  Milford,  to 
thcHiv  bik  of  the  mackerel  goes  at  present,  and 

Dublin  !raffic  from  the  Milford  route  to  the 

Kolvhead  route  - h<td  !°U,te'  The  time  occuPied  by  the 
Milford  t«le  ?)  Tb°Ut,  the  same  as  t,lat  occupied  by  the 
parison  of  d ’ a“d  1 enclose>  for  your  information,  a com- 
traly,  16  Present  rates  by  the  two  routes Yours 


“ A.  Gordon.” 

Castfetoum  tie  rates  for  carriage  on  fish  from 
*5  17q-V  Be,layei1  to  London  via  Milford, 
«•  -d.,  and  via  Holyhead,  £5  16s.  8 d. 

tonS  ,Weight  was  that  7— That  is  per 

and  Berpbo,-„  M°ne,  but  from  Castletown 

en,  Tralee,  Bantry  and  so  on. . 


10377.  Then  the  £5  17s.  2d.  covered  the  cost  from 
Bantry  to  London  7 — He  gives  all  the  details : — 

Rates  for  Mackerel  from  Castletown-Berehaven  to 
London,  via  Milford : — 


Steamer,  Castletown  to  Bantry,  . . . 

Cartage  from  steamer  to  rail  in  Bantry, 

Railway,  Bantry  to  Cork,  . 

Cartage  from  C:  and  B.  Railway  to  G.  S.  and  W. ] 
Railway  in  Cork,  and  Tolls,  . . ' | 

Steamer,  Cork  to  Milford,  . . . . 

Railway,  Milford  to  London,  . . . ’ 
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£5  17  2 


Via  Holyhead : — 

Steamer,  Castletown  to  Bantry,  . . . 0 12  6 

Cartage,  steamer  to  railway  in  Bantry,  . .026 

Railway,  Bantry  to  Cork,  . . . . 0 14  2 

Cartage,  C.  and  B.  Railway  to  G.  S.  and  W.  > „ „ 

Railway  in  Cork,  and  Tolls,  . . >026 

Railway  and  steamer,  Cork  to  London,  . .450 


£5  16  8 


Then  I have  another  note  here,  dated  8th  April, 
1887,  of  the  sale  of  £105  worth  of  fish  in  100  half- 
boxes,  which  shows  a better  return,  because 
£80  13s.  lOrf.  was  got  out  of  £105,  that  increase  is 
caused  by  the  high  price  the  fish  brought  on  that  day. 
(Handing  in  the  following  document) : — 

“ Account  Sales  of  Fish,  sold  by  Lelen  and  Co.,  London, 
by  order  and  for  account  of  Baltimore  Fisheri 
Co.: — 


100  Half  Boxes  Mackerel  at  21s. 


£ s.  d, 
105  0 0 


Charges. 

£ s.  d. 

Carriage,  Delivery,  and  Toll,  . 16  11  2 
Market  dues,  and  Porterage,  car-  } 

riage  of  Empties,  . . | 2 10  O 

Commission,  . . . . 5 5 0 24  6 2 


Net  Proceeds  £80  13  10 

10378.  Mr.  Pirn. — Can  you  tell  how  long  it  took  to 
get  the  fish  from  Castletown-Berehaven  to  London 
by  that  route  7 — They  come  much  about  in  the  same 
time  from  Dublin  or  Milford.  I think  they  are  under 
thirty  hours,  but  I am  not  quite  clear  about  that.  I 
can  get  you  the  information. 

10379.  Mr.  Barry , — Have  you  any  means  of  com- 
paring those  charges  with  the  charges  for  Scotch  fish? 
— I did  not  compare  them  with  Scotch  fish,  but  the 
Scotch  people  are  complaining  bitterly  on  the  same 
account,  and  in  the  fourth  report  of  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  they  complain  also  on  behalf  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  rates  of  carriage  of  fish.  The  Scotch 
and  the  English  people  are  complaining  very  bitterly. 

10380.  Have  you  the  means  of  comparing  them  with 
the  Scotch  rates? — We  could  do  so,  but  it  is  a difficult 
thing  to  do,  because  the  mileage  enters  into  it,  but  in 
that  report  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  they  say  that  the  rates  of  the  carriage  of 
fish  from  Scotland  is  hampering  the  trade  very  much. 

10381.  The  Chairman. — In  the  return  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  fish  caught,  and  the  money  realized 
from  all  the  fishing  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
calculation  comes  out  very  different  from  what  you 
have  stated.  For  instance,  from  the  extreme  North 
of  Scotland  to  London  the  cost  was  a fraction  over 
Id.  a pound  7 — I can  only  give  you  certain  facts,  and 
there  they  are  to  speak  for  themselves — the  actual  re- 
turns. 

10382.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  it  your  impression  that  the 
Irish  fisheries  are  under  any  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  Scotch  fisheries  in  the  matter  of  carnage? 
— I really  could  not  say ; I think  not.  I think  we  are 
all  in  the  same  boat,  and  the  English  too.  The  com- 
panies themselves  say,  as  you  see,  that  if  they  could 
get  the  English  lines  of  railway  to  reduce,  the  Irish' 
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would  reduce  20  per  cent.  The  Cork  and  Bandon 
Company  proposed  to  reduce  20  per  cent,  if  the  two 
other  companies  would  do  so.  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  said  they  would  do  so,  and  I should  have  read 
their  letter.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way wrote  to  me  on  the  2nd  May,  1887,  as  follows; — 

“ Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ultimo, 
to  Mr.  Ilbery,  I am  directed  by  my  Board  to  say  that  they 
are  in  communication  with  the  other  companies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fish  rate3,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  give  such 
reduction  in  through  rates  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Cork  and  Bandon  and  the  London  North  Western 
Companies. 

“ Yours,  faithfully, 

“Francis  B.  Ormsby,  Secretary.’1 

Then  I have  read  you  the  letter  of  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  Line,  saying  that  they  were  willing  to  reduce 
their  rates  20  per  cent.  The  question  of  railway  rates 
has  been  brought  before  the  Board  of  Trade  lately. 
There  has  been  a conference  held  in  London,  at  the 
Fishmongers’  Hall,  with  a great  number  of  people 
connected  with  the  Scotch  and  English  fisheries.  I 
think  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck  was  the  chairman,  and  the 
result  of  it  was  that  they  waited  in  a deputation  on 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Lord  Stanley,  of  Preston, 
stated  that  he  was  about  bringing  in  a Bill  on  the 
subject,  and  I believe  that  Bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

10383.  The  Chairman. — Did  not  that  conference 
consist  also  of  the  railway  people  ?- — No. 

10384.  It  resulted  in  a meeting  of  the  railway 
people  with  the  Corporation  of  London  ?— Probably 
you  are  referring  to  a former  one.  About  a year  ago 
I remember  being  on  a deputation  to  the  railway  com- 
panies with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  rates,  but  this 
was  a conference  held  as  late  as  February  last. 

10385.  What  was  the  object  of  it? — There  was  a 
conference  of  the  different  fishery  interests — the  sea 
and  inland  fisheries,  but  particularly  the  sea  fisheries 
— held  at  the  Fishmongers’  Hall  in  London,  and  a great 
many  representative  men  from  Scotland  and  England 
assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck 
and  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Association,  and  one 
complaint  made  was  the  high  freights  charged  by  the 
railways  and  preferential  rates  charged  in  different 
places.  Statements  were  made  at  that  conference  that 
it  was  killing  the  trade  and  that  fish  was  charged  more 
in  proportion  than  the  other  commodities,  as  is  referred 
to  in  the  Cork  and  Bandon  railway  correspondence. 

10386.  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  with  the  railway  companies  ? — I did 
not  see  that.  I have  here  a book  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  Fishery  Conference. 

10387.  What  is  the  title  of  that  book? — It  is  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Fish  Culture  Association  for 
April,  1887.  The  conference,  was  followed  up  by  the 
deputation  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  two  great 
questions  of  railway  rates  for  .fish  and  the  new  fishery 
department. 

10388.  I think  we  have  now  disposed  of.  the  sixth 
question  and  the  first  portion  of  the  seventh  question? 
-—Our  means  of  distribution  on.  the  west  coast  you 
might  say  are  nil,  for  on  the  greater  portion  of  that 
coast  you  have  no  means  whatever  for  bringing  your 
fish  into  market  at  any  reasonable  price,  or  in  fact,  of 
bringing  your  fish  in  at  all ; and  no  matter  how1  you 
may  improve  your  fishermen  by  boats  and  other  things 
if  they  do  not  get  markets  what  is  the  use  of  their 
catching  fish. 

10389.  You  referred  to  that  question  when  speak- 
ing of  the  difficulty  about  getting  the  fish  from  Clifden 
and  other  places? — Yes;  from  Belmullet  and  all  round 
that  west  point,  Erris  Head,  Acliil,  and  all  into 
Donegal,  you  have  not  a single  line  of  railway  and 
there  is  no  communication  except  the  most  expensive 
land  communication. 

10390.  Mr.  Barry. — We  had  information  given  to 
ms  that  instead  of  tramways  or  railways  it  would  be 


better  to  send  the  fish  by  steamer  from  the  nm-H, 
coast  of  Ireland,  say  from  Belmullet  all  the  Wav'WCSt 
the  north  coast  either  to  Glasgow  or  Liveimo'i 
would  never  do.  * ' h 


would  never  do. 

10391.  I am  not  giving  any  opinion  myself  ■ h„f  i 
ask  your  opinion  of  that  mode  of  transit  as  beinT  1 
efficient  mode  for  the  fish  to  reach  the  market  £ ** 


wild  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  your  trade  woultf  becon  ™ 
uncertain;  your  steamers  would  be  delayed  in  harb(,'° 
your  fish  would  be  lost,  and  if  you  had  embarked  yl?’ 
capital  in  an  enterprise  of  that  kind  and  lost  one  L * 
of  fish  you  would  not  send  your  fish  that  wav  a«jf 
and  you  would  abandon  it.  You  never  can  depend  0j 
steamers  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  You  m 
bring  your  fish  to  the  coast  and  send  it  acros: 
quickly  as  you  can. 

10392.  I wanted  to  get  your  opinion  on  that  mode 
of  transit  ? — It  is  more  than  opinion.  It  is  the  true 
practical  experience  of  forty  years  knowledge  of  as 
wild  a coast  as  there  is  in  the  North  Sea. 

10393.  The  Chairman. — I presume  that  your  two 
colleagues  would  both  agree  with  that? 

Major  Hayes. — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Hornsby. — Yes. 

10394.  The  Chairman  (to  Sir  Thomas  Brady).— 
Then  we  come  to  an  important  question  under  the 
heading  B of  the  seventh  question ; because  I think 
we  have  exhausted  the  question  as  to  the  Reproductive 

Loan  Fund  and  the  Coast  Fisheries  Fund? There  is 

one  important  question,  as  my  colleague  reminds  me 
with  regard  to  those  funds.  We  have  two  funds  de- 
rived from  the,  same  source.  The  Irish  Reproductive 
Loan  Fimd  was  the  balance  of  a sum  of  money,  as  I 
said  before,  that  was  left  after  the  relief  of  the  famino 
in  1822.  In  fact  it  was  the  London  Mansion  House 
balance,  and  that  was  invested  by  the  Treasury,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  for  forty  years. 
Then  a Bill  was  passed  giving  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries  power  to  administer  that  fund  for  the  counties 
only  to  which  it  was  applicable.  At  the  termination 
(of  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  1822,  there  were  certain 
moneys  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  various 
counties,  and  the  balance  remained  to  the  credit  of 
those  counties,  e.g.,  Galway,  Clare,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and 
so  on.  That  sum  remained  to  the  credit  of  those 
counties  all  the  time  it  was  in  the  Treasury,  and 
Parliament  in  passing  the  Bill  left  the  sum  of  money 
applicable  to  those  counties  intact.  We  could  not 
take  the  money  from  one  county  and  apply  it  to 
another,  no  matter  what  the  wants  of  that  county 
might  be.  The  other  balance,  which  amounted  in 
round  numbers  to  about  £40,000,  became  invested  in 
the  hands  of  some  patriotic  gentlemen  in  Dublin;  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  theCliief  Secretary 
of  Ireland,  for  the  time  being,  ea;  officio  ; and  a number 
of  merchants  who  became  trustees ; for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  they  administered 
this  money  for  thirty  or  forty  years  until  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  us.  We  are  now  working  two  funds,  one  of 
which — the  Trustees’  Fund— was  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland  regardless  of  counties ; but  the  other 
fund  was  applicable  to  only  certain  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  balances.  Parliament  passed 
a Bill  giving  over  this  Trustees  Fund  to  us  for  admin- 
istering in  like  manner ; but  left  the  other  intact,  and 
the  consequence  is,- that  as  to  many  counties  money  u 
accumulating,  because  it  is  not  demanded.  Take  kerry, 
for  instance,  and  other  counties  that  do  not  want  so 
much  money.  Leitrim  lias  only  a seaboard  of  one  mue> 
and  there  is  a balance  of  money  lying  to  the  credit  o 
Leitrim  that  will  never  be  taken  up.  Then  as  to 
Limerick,  you  can  hardly  say  that  that  has  a seaboar , 
because  it  is  only  on  the  Shannon.  The  county  oi 
Limerick  runs  down  the  Shannon  to  a certain  extcDt’’ 
and  a very  trifling  amount,  probably  £1,000,  w°u 
be  all  that  would  be  wanted.  There  is  a large  sum  ^ 
money,  as  appears  by  our  last  report,  which  stun  - 
the  credit  of  those  counties;  and  we  recommen 
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these  two  funds  should  be  amalgamated  and 
lied  fr°m  time  to  time,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  counties. 

10396.  Without  reference  to  any  particular  counties'! 

yes  • I think  this  report  of  ours  deals  with  all  these 
".  ts  that  would  be  likely  to  arise,  and  on  which  you 
1'°'  require  information.  The  amount  available  for 
rent  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  under  the  Irish 
reproductive  Loan  Fund— that  is  the  first  fund— was 
#1*2  511,  and  the  total  amount  applied  for  was  only 
#1  jog,  ’s0  that  you  have  over  £10,000  of  that  money 
Ivin"  idle  that  might  be  applied  to  other  counties. 

10397  There  have  been  considerable  sums  of  money 
spent  all  round  Ireland  in  erecting  small  piers,  and 
one  question  which  has  been  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission was  this  : — Would  it  not  be  desirable,  instead 
of  having  some  two  hundred,  or  more,  small  stations, 
to  select, °say  ten  or  twelve,  or  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
of  the  best  and  most  available  ports  for  landing  fish, 
and  apply  the  funds  to  the  improvement  of  those 
places,  instead  of  distributing  them  amongst  all  the 
various  small  places  round  the  coast  1—  -I  think  those 
are  important.  I have  a map  here  which  will  show 
you  all  the  piers  built  since  the  passing  of  the  Piers 
and  Harbours  Act,  9 Victoria,  chapter  3. 

10398.  You  cannot  possibly,  except  at  enormous 
cost,  give  accommodation  at  all  those  places  by  railway 
or  tramway  ? — Not  at  all.  Nobody  would  think  of 
doing  such  a thing — it  would  be  a preposterous 
thing. 

10399.  Then  does  not  it  come  back  to  what  has 
been  suggested  to  the  Commissioners,  that  a certain 
number  of  places  should  be  selected,  that  those  should 
be  made  available,  and  that  the  fishermen  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  those  places  are  available 
not  only  for  landing  their  fish,  but  for  getting  it  away 
by  railway  or  tramway.  Assuming  that  that  prin- 
ciple is  sound,  how  many  places  would  you  suggest  ? — 
That  is  for  deep-sea  harbours,  in  fact.  We  have 
built,  or  we  have  in  progress  out  of  that  £250,000 
granted  out  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  lately,  some- 
where about  eleven  or  twelve  of  these  piers  that  ought 
to  be  deep-sea  piers  when  finished,  and  I should  say 
that  probably  eleven  or  twelve  more  of  that  character 
would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

10400.  I am  afraid  that  fund  is  exhausted  by 
spending  small  sums  at  the  numerous  places  which  are 
marked  on  the  coast? — Your  map  of  the  coast  looks 
very  much  dotted  with  harbours,  but  if  you  will  take 
up  any  one  of  those — I do  not  care  which  one — I will 
give  you  the  whole  history  of  it,  and  the  reasons  for 
it.  It  is  very  important  to  foster  an  industry  even  in 
the  small  way  of  slips  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  I 
will  illustrate  it  bv  a case. 


10401.  You  must  not  forget  this,  that  you  cannot 
possibly  get  means  of  conveyance  for  every  one  of 
those  small  places  ? — Not  at  all ; but  what  I want  to 
draw  attention  to  is  this — you  have  little  places  on 
mis  wild  iron-bound  coast  of  County  Clare,  like  Kilkee, 
bowleen  Ross,  and  Moveen.  They  are  only  indentations 
of  the  coast.  In  one  of  those  creeks  there  are  70  odd 


®en  engaged  in  fishing  with  those  canvas  curraghs. 
■No  building  was  done  in  these  places,  it  was  only  an  ex- 
penditure of  £300  or  £400  in  clearing  away  boulders 
and  rocks  by  which  these  men  were  sometimes  lost  in 
I C,Tg  'n'  ^Vlien  you  come  to  have  things  like  that 
I ? U(  . on  the  map,  it  looks  as  if  we  had  been  build- 
ing piers  and  harbours  in  those  places,  but  it  has  been 
ao  nng  but  giving  the  accommodation  really  to  save 
e,  and  save  these  men’s  curraghs,  and  in  a locality  such 

at~an<l  7 am  taking,  perhaps,  the  worst  place  on 
. e.  coa?t~tf  you  do  not  do  that,  you  would  have  lives 
mi  . aad  canoes  lost,  and  a large  quantity  of  fish  lost. 
, . 7“at  is  caught  there  finds  its  way  into  little 

the  i!  m *mmediate  neighbourhood,  and  one  year 
r ,’Vei's  came  down  there  from  Limerick,  and 
f;,l°  afc  a very  high  price  all  the  mackerel  the 
■men  caught,  and  sent  them  off  to  London. 


10402.  That  is  an  exceptional  case? — I am  taking 
that  as  the  worst  case. 

10403.  We  have  evidence  before  us  that  a first 
class  station  such  as  was  suggested  to  us,  would  cost 
about  £15,000,  and  that  the  total  number  supposed  to 
be  required  would  be,  say,  twelve.  That  means  a 
total  expenditure  of  £180,000,  whereas  you  have  not 
got  those  twelve  places,  and  yet  the  whole  £250,000 
has  gone  ? — We  have  eleven  places  that  should  be  deep- 
water harbours,  to  some  of  which  we  have  given  as 
much  as  £20,000. 

10404.  The  works  are  being  constructed? — Yes. 

10405.  Mr.  Barry. — What  do  you  call  a deep-sea 
harbour  ? — Where  a vessel  drawing  eight  or  nine  feet, 
which  is  all  that  smacks  draw,  could  come  in  at  dead 
low  water.  I do  not  mean  by  making  deep-water  har- 
bours, harbours  of  refuge,  that  is  harbours  having 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  of  water1.  That  is  very  im- 
portant where  commerce  is  concerned,  but  the  largest 
of  your  English  smacks  does  not  draw  more  than  nine 
feet  of  water,  and  then  allowing  a couple  of  feet  of 
water  for  the  seende  of  the  sea,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
your  smack  can  come  in  at  all  times  for  shelteiv 

10406.  You  want  for  those  large  smacks  about  ten 
to  twelve  feet  ? — That  is  about  it,  and  that  is  all. 

10407.  Have  you  now  made,  do  you  say,  eleven 
such  harbours  ? — Under  the  £250,000  we  ought  to. 
have. 

10408.  But  have  you  made  them? — That  will  de- 
pend on  the  works  when  completed. 

10409.  But  the  money  has  all  gone  ? — We  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  that  as  far  as  regards  the  Pier  and  Har- 
bour Commissioners.  Wo  recommend  to  the  Board 
of  Works  that  a pier  or  harbour  should  be  built  at  a 
certain  locality,  and  we  recommend  the  depth  of 
water  there  should  be  at  that  pier.  Take  Carrigaholt 
on  the  Shannon,  where  we  recommended  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  English  smacks  coming  in  there,  and  which 
would  be  a good  place  for  landing  their  fish,  because 
it  is  near  the  railway  at  Foynes.  That  work  is  in 
progress.  Our  recommendation  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant was  that  a free  grant  of  £11,500  should  be  given 
for  that  work  to  enable  the  smacks  to  come  in  at  all 
states  of  the  tide.  If  that  be  carried  out,  you  have  an. 
important  work  that  will  tell  for  itself  eventually. 
When  it  is  finished,  if  that  recommendation  be  not 
carried  out,  the  money  is  thrown  away. 

10410.  Do  you  limit  the  amount  of  money? — 
Yes,  that  is  we  give  the  amount  of  money  the 
engineer  estimates  for  the  works. 

10411.  According  to  these  returns  there  is  only 
eight  feet  of  water  at  Carrigaholt? — We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  engineering,  but  our  recommendation  is 
that  smacks  should  come  in  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 
This  goes  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Board  of 
Works’  engineer  settles  it. 

10412.  I can  only  see  six  that  have  eight  feet  and 
over  out  of  the  fifty-eight  ? — Greystones,  Ballycotton, 
Carrigaholt,  Portsalon,  Malin  Head,  and  Clogher 
Head. 

10413.  Out  of  which  Carrigaholt  has  only  eight 
feet  ? — Yes. 

10414.  The  Chairman. — Therefore  instead  of  having 
twelve  you  have  only  six.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  getting  railway  accommodation  at 
the  various  places,  the  question  is  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  concentrate  your  energies  on  a few 
places  where  you  would  get  a railway,  and  which 
would  be  available  for  all  the  fisheries  round  the  coast ; 
but  the  money  has  all  gone  ? — The  £250,000  is  all 
allocated. 

10415.  Mr.  Barry. — How  many  do  you  make  it? 
— I make  eleven.  There  is  Brandon  and  Carling- 
ford. 

10416.  At  Carlingford  in  this  return  which  I have, 
the  depth  of  water  at  low-water  ordinary  spring  tides 
is  given  as  nil  ? — That  is  the  present  harbour.  We 
have  given  £15,000  for  that. 

Mr.  Hornsby. — Carlingford  Harbour  is  drv. 

2 G 


'May  12,  IS87. 

Sir  Thomas  F. 
Brndv,  Major 
Hayes,  and 
Mr.  Alan 
Hornsby. 
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May  12,  1887.  Sir  Thomas  Brady. — Then  there  is  Brandon. 

Sir  Thomas  F 10417.  That  is  given  as  being  five  feet  three  inches 
'Brady,  Major  i&  this  return  by  the  Board  of  Works  1 — Take  Carrigr 
II ayes,  and  aliolfc.  Our  recommendation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
Mr.  Alan  js  tlia,t  the  pier  should  be  built  so  as  to  enable  the 

orns  i'  smacks  to  come  in  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  yet 

that  is  put  down  as  being  only  eight  feet. 

10418.  The  Chairman. — You  have  practically  got 
six  only,  and  one  of  the  six  is  only  eight  feet? — 
There  is  Lackan,  ,£5,630  is  given  for  that. 

10419.  Mr.  Barry. — There  is  no  depth  of  water 
given  here  for  Lackan. 

Major  Hayes. — With  reference  to  Brandon-quay 
they  only  use  canoes  there,  and  five  feet  of  water  is 
quite  sufficient  for  them. 

10420.  The  Chairman. — That  may  be,  but  if  you 
select  a number  of  places  and  give  railway  accommo- 
dation you  must  make  them  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
ordinary  fishing  smacks.  Have  you  got  the  plans  of 
the  harbours? 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — There  is  a plan  of  Carrigaholt 
here  [producing  same].  That  is  the  only  description 
of  plan  we  ever  get. 

10421.  Mr . Pim. — Is  that  a plan  sent  to  you  by 
the  Board  of  Works  of  what  they  propose  to  do  ? — 
Yes.  If  you  examine  it  it  is  merely  a sketch  plan. 
Then  I have  here  a plan  of  the  harbour  at  Boat- 
strand  [producing  same].  There  is  the  low-water 
mark  there,  that  shows  we  should  have  water  there  at 
all  times. 

10422.  But  not  a great  depth? — We  asked  the 
question  on  the  5tli  April,  1884,  what  the  depth 
would  be,  and  the  answer  we  got  was  that  the 
approximate  depth  at  low  water  would  be  twelve 
inches  at  neap  tide,  and  nothing  at  low-water 
springs. 

10423.  Mr.  Abernethy. — For  the  class  of  boat  you 
speak  of  drawing  eight  feet  or  nine  feet,  ten  feet 
ought  to  be  the  minimum  depth  at  low  water  ? — Yes, 
for  first-class  smacks.  I quite  agree  ■with  regard  to 
the  very  great  importance  of  building  a few  such 
harbours  in  well-selected  positions.  At  the  same 
time  these  harbours  or  places  we  have  put  up  now 
round  the  coast  of  Ireland -for  small  sums  in  most 
cases  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  and  benefit 
to  the  poor  class  of  fishermen,  without  which  their 
fishing  interest  would  have  died  out. 

10424.  I can  only  find  five  of  the  superior  class 
harbours  that  have  ten  feet  or  upwards,  that  is  Malin 
Head,  Teelin,  Greystones,  Ballycotton  and  Clogher 
Head  ? — I have  never  seen  that  return  you  are  re- 
ferring to. 

10425.  The  Chairman. — If  you  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  it  would  be  better  to  select  a certain 
number  of  places  that  should  be  accessible  at  all  states 
of  the  tide,  you  could  suggest  with  your  colleague  where 
those  places  should  be,  and  offer  your  views  to  the 
Commission  upon  that  point  ? — We  could  do  that,  but 
you  must  take  into  consideration  this,  that  in  dealing 
with  a question  of  that  kind,  you  must  see  where 
your  railway  communication  is  to  be.  There  is  no 
use  in  building  one  of  these  harbours  if  you  do  not 
make  your  railway  to  it  or  near  it. 

10426.  If  you  will  .select  the  places  then  it  will 


be  for  the  Commission  to  suggest  to  the  Govern 
the  best  mode  of  getting  access  by  railway  to  t?66* 
places,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Commission  mav  f! 
that  the  cost  would  be  too  great  ? — I may  me  t' 
one  matter  here,  because  I am  anxious  to  meet  ]'°a 
you  have  in  your  mind  to  show  the  difficulties  tW 
are  in  three  men  sitting  down  to  select  points  wli 
such  harbours  could  be  made  without  knowin wlietl^ 
it  .was  at  all  likely  that  any  accommodation  °could  I? 
brought  to  the  fishermen,  or  what  kind  of  acco  ' 
modation  there  would  be.  Take  from  Wertport  I! 
round  by  Achil  Island,  Erris  Head,  Belmullet  and 
down  into  Ballina,  which  is  an  immense  stretch  f 
country,  and  Blacksod  Bay  where  an  English  trawler 
coming  from  Scarborough  has  brought  a great  quantity 
of  fish ; and  Achil  Island,  where  I have  seen  the 
turbot  cut  up  for  bait.  None  of  the  fish  alon<r  there 
could  bo  brought  into  'Westport  except  at  such  a cost 
that  it  ^ would  be  almost  useless  to  try  and  get  it 
brought  in  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transit  by  road 
Then  if  you  are  likely  to  have  a railway  out  to  Achil 
Island  or  Belmullet,  it  would  be  an  important  centre 
for  Blacksod  Bay.  The  fish  could  be  brought  from 
Blacksod  Bay,  and  put  on  the  train  at  Belmullet  and 
sent  by  train  direct  to  London  without  trouble.  ' 

10427.  Will  you  dismiss  from  your  mind  in 
selecting  those  places,  the  difficulty  of  getting  railway 
accommodation.  If  you  select  a number  of  places 
we  will  consider  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  to  get 
railway  accommodation  to  those  places. 

Major  Hayes. — It  is  easy  to  say  we  will  select 
places,  assuming  the  Commission  would  be  granting 
us  railway  communication  if  we  select  those  twelve 
places.  , 

Sir  Tfiomas  Brady. — I think  the  question  would 
have  a different  aspect  if  railway  communication  were 
not  provided. 

Mr-.  Hornsby. — If  railway  communication  were  not 
provided  we  should  abandon  it. 

10428.  I should  like  you  to  select  what  you  consider 
the  most  available  spots  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  for  the 
construction  of  these  twelve  fishing  stations  1— Yes; 
we  will  do  so. 

10429.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Sir  Thomas  Brady).—' There 
is  another  point,  which  is,  that  those  certain  places 
that  have  great,  natural  advantages,  for  instance 
Killybegs,  have  no  tramway  accommodation.  There  is 
a place  where  you  do  not  want  an  improvement  of  the 
port,  but  ypii'dp  of ; the  accommodation  for  the  transit 
of  the  fish  ?— Certainly.  We  only  want  in  Killybegs 
a small  thing  in  the  way  of  a landing  pier,  but  nothing 
in  the  way  of  harbour  accommodation. 

10430.  That  would  be  another  instance  where  any 
recommendation  of  that  sort  had  better  accompany  the 
same  statement  ? — Yes.  . 

10431.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Maj  or  Hayes). — You  are  prepare! 
to  hand  in  these  tables  of  rates  for  carriage  of  fish  from 
Kinsale  via  Milford  on  the  Great  Western,  and  m 
Holyhead  by  the  Northwestern? — Yes.  Those  are 
the  rates ! from  either  Holyhead  or  Milford ; but  they 
have  to  provide  carriage  by  special  steamer  to  the:  - 
places. 

The  same  were  handed  in  and  were  as  follows : - 


[Tables 
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GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
Kinsale  Mackerel  Traffic — Season  1887. 


May  12, 1887. 

Sir  Thomas  F. 
Brady,  Major 
Ilavcs,  and 
Mr.  Alan 
Hornsby. 


__  Through  Rates  for  the  conveyance  of  Mackerel  from  New  Milford  to  Stations  on  and  beyond  the 
L,ST  0 Great  Western  Railway. 

dealers  and  Shippers  should  see  that  their  traffic  is  plainly  addressed  and  consigned  by  the  Great  Western  Route. 

H.  Lambert. 

fliief  Goods  Manager’s  Office,  Paddington  Station, 

February,  1887. 


■Rates  for  the' conveyance  of  Kinsale  Mackerel  (Season  1887),  from  New  Milford,  at  Owner’s  risk,  at  the 
" ton  of  20  cwt.,  and  on  the  conditions  stated  on  the  back  hereof. 


Railway 
Rates 
from  New 
Milford. 


Railway 
Rates 
from  New 
Milford. 


Railway 
Rates 
from  New 
Milford. 


Stations. 


BRECON  AND  MERTHYR. 


GREAT  WESTERN— con. 


GREAT  WESTERN. 


Brecon, 


Cirencester, 

Stroud,  . 

Stonehouse, 

Cheltenham, 

Coleford,  . 

Gloucester, 

Newent,  . 

Newnham, 

Cindertord, 

Penygraig, 

Chepstow, 

Portskewet, 


London, 


CAMBRIAN. 


i )xf(  r.l. . 
Woodstock, 


Abcrystwitli, . 
Barmouth,  . 
Ellesmere,  . 
Llanidloes,  . 
Machynlleth, 
Newtown,  . 
Portmadoc,  . 
Pwllheli, 


Leamington, . 
Warwick,  . . . 

Stratford-on-Avon, 

West  Bromwich,  . 
Wolverhampton,  . 
Walsall, 

Wellington  (Salop), 
Santwicb,  . 


CONTINENTAL. 


Llantrissant,  . ■ 

Bridgend,  . ■ 

Maesteg,  . . . 

Pontycwmmer,  . 
Nantymoel, 
Porthcawl, 

Tondu,  . . ' 

Tynewydd, 

Gilfach,  . 

Port  Talbot,  . 

Briton  Ferry,  . 

Neath,  . ’ . 

Ferryside, 

Kidwelly, 

Llanelly,  . 

Llandilo,  . . 

Llandovery,  . 

Haverfordwest,  ' . 
Carmarthen,'  . 

Aberdarej  . . . 

Merthyr,  . 

Dowlais,  • • 

Mountain  Ash, 
Tredegar  Junction, 
Rliymney  Junction, 
Pontypoo),  . 
Abertillery,  . 
Blaenavon,  . . 

Brynmawr,  . 

Ebbw  Vale,  . ' . 
Monmouth,  . ' • 
Redbrook,  . ' . 
Lydbrook,  ■ • 

Kerne  Bridge, 

Abergavenny, 
Hereford,  . • 

Presteign,  . . 

Kington, 

Ludlow,  . ' • ' 

Ledbury,  . ' . 
Worcester,  ' . 
Evesham, 

Chipping  Norton, 
Stow-on-tlic-Wold, 
Witney,  . ’ . 
Kidderminster, 
Droitwich, 
Stourbridge,  . 
Brettle  Lane,  . 


Boulogne, 


Market  Drayton, 
Shrewsbury, . 
Dorrington,  . 
Oaltengatos,  . 


EASTERN  AND  MIDLANDS. 


Fnkenham  Town, 
Melton  Constable,  • 
North  Waisham  Town 
Norwich  City, 
Yarmouth  Beach, 


Mach  Wenlock,  . 
Madeley  Court,  . 
Welshpool,  . ’ . 
Festiniog,  . ’ . 
Blaenau  Festiniog, 
Oswestry, 

Dolgidly, 

Wrexham,  . 
Chester, 
Birkenhead, . 
Liverpool,  . 
Warrington, . . 

Manchester,  . 
Swindon, . , 

Purton,  . 


FURNESS  RAILWAY. 


Barrow, 


Ulverstone, 

Whitehaven, 


GREAT  EASTERN. 


Attleboro’  . 
Beccles, . 

Bishops  Stortford, 


Bridewater, 
Highbridge, ' . 

Barnstaple, 

Exeter,  . 

Chard, 

Weston-super-Mare 
Plymouth,  . . 

Trowbridge,  . 

Westbury  (Wilts), 

Devizes,  ■ . 

" antage  Road,  . 
Marlboro’,  . , ' 

Hungcrford, . 

Newbury,  . ' . 

Whitchurch  (Hants), 
Winchester,  . 
Wallingford, . 

... 

High  Wycombe,  . 

Or  at  5lart0Wi  . 
Lnsaigstoke,  . 
Sniisbury,  . 

;;  ■■  Hallett,  . 


Brandon, 

Bungay, 

Blankney, 

Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Chatteris,  • . ■ . 
Ghelmsford.  . 
Claeton-on-Sea,'  . 
Colchester,-  . 


Darsham, 

Dereham, 


DowUham, 


Eccles  Road, 
Ely,  . 

Eye, 

Fakenham, 

Finningham, 

Fulbourne, 

Glemsford, 

Hadleigh, 

Harleston, 

Hai  ling  Road 

Harwich, 


Haverhill, 

Hertford, 

Hunstanton, 


Wednesbury, 
Dudley,  . 
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GREAT  EASTERN— C01 


Huntingdon, . 
Ipswich,  . 
Ivelvedon,  . 
Kimberley,  . 
Lakenlieath, . 
Lavenliam,  . 
Lciston, 

Linton,  . . 

Liitlcport,  . 
Long  Melford, 
Long  Stanton, 
Lowestoft,  . 
Lynn,  . . . 

Maldon, 

March,  . 

Mollis,  . 
Newmarket,. 
North  Elmhara, 
North  Walslinm, 
Norwich,  . 

St.  Ives, 

Salfron  Walden, 
Saxmundham, 
Six-Mile-Bottom, 
Somersham,  . 
Stoke  Ferry, 
Stowmarket, 
Sudbury, 


Thctford, 
Walsingham, 

Wal  ton-on- the-Naze, 

Wells,  1 
Whittlesea,  . 
Wliittlesford, 
Wisbech,  . 
Woodbridge, 
Wyvenhoe,  . 
Yarmouth,  . 


GREAT  NORTHERN. 


Alford.  . 
Algarkirk, 
Bardney, 

Batley,  . 

Bawtry, 

Bizgleswade, 
Billingboro' 
Bingham, 
Blankney, 

Boston, . 

Codnor  Park, 
'Corby,  . 
Doncaster, 
Donington  Road, 
Dunstable,  . 
Eastwood  Road, 

G rantham, 

Hitchin, 

Hertford, 
Horncastle, 
Ilolbeach, 
Huntingdon, 
Kimberley,  . 
Kirkstoad, 
Knottingley, 
Laugley  Mill, 
Long  Sutton, 

Moulton,  5 


Royston, 

St.  Alban’, , 

St.  James  Deeping, 
St.  Neot-' 


Accrington, 

Barnsley, 
Blackburn, 
Blackpool, 
Bolton, . 


Rates 
from  New 
Milford. 


70  0 
90  0 
70  0 


70  0 
80  0 
90  0 
80  0 


| 70  0 

50  0 
70  0 
60  0 
70  0 
60  0 
65  0 
70  0 


Bradford, 
Brighouse, 
Burnley, 

Castleford, 
Chorley, 

Clayton  West, 
Colne  (Lancashire) 
Darwen, 
Dewsbury, 
Doncaster, 

Elland,  . 
Featherstone 
Fleetwood, 

Goole,  . 

Halifax, 
Haslingden, 
Heckmondwike, 
Holmfirth, 
Horbury, 
Huddersfield, 
Knottingley , 
Leeds,  . 

Mirfield, 
Normanton, 
Oldham, 

Penistone,  , 
Pontefract,  . 

Radcliff’e, 
Rawtenstall, 
Stalcybridge, 
Wakefield, 

Wigan,  . 


Brighton, 
Chichester,  . 
Tunbridge  Wells, 
Worthing,  . . 


Athcrstonc,  . 
Batley,  . 
Bedford, 
Beeston  Castle, 
Berkhampstead, 
Bicester, 
Birkenhead, 
Bolton, 


Birmingham, 

Bispham, 

Blackburn, 

Blackpool, 

Bradford, 

Broome, 

Broxton, 

Builth-road, 

Burton, 

Cambridge, 

Cannock, 

Carlisle, 

Carnforth, 

Chester, 

Claydon, 
Cockermouth, 
Coventry, 

Deepfields, 
Denton,’. 

Derby,  . 
Dewsbury, 

Dudley, 
Donnington, 
Dunstable, 

Eccles,  . 

Fenny  Stratford, 
Fleetwood, 
Halifax, 

Heather, 
Hednesford, 
Higliam  Ferrers, 
Hinckley, 
Huddersfield, 
Hugglescote, 
Jngleton, 

Kendal, 
Kingscliffe,  . 
Knighton, 
Lancaster,  . 

Leighton  Buzzard, 


40  0 
50  0 
40  0 


60  0 

50  0 
60  0 
65  0 


Lichfield,  . 
Liverpool, 
Macclesfield, . 
Madeley, 
Manchester,  . 
Market  Harboro’, 
Marsden, 
Mcasham, 

Melton  Mowbray, 
Middlewich,  . 
Millbrook  for  Ami 
Mirfield, 
Morecambe,  . 
Morley,  . 
Nantwich, 
Newport  l’agnell, 
Newport  (Salop),  . 


Northampton, 

Northwich, 

Nottingham, 

Nuneaton, 

Oldbury, 

Oldham, 

Oundlo, . 

Overseal  and 

l’adeswood,  , 

Penrith, 

Peterbor 

Rockingham, 
Rugby,  . 
Rugeiey, 
Runcorn, 
Ruthin, . 
Sandbacb, 


Seaton,  . 
Stafford, 
Staleybridge, 
Stamford,  • 
Staveley, 
Steeplehouse, 
Stockpoi 
Spon  La 


Wakefield, 

Walsall, 

Warrington, 

Wednesbury, 

Weedon, 

Wellingboro’ 

Welshpool, 

Wem,  . 

Whitchurch, 

Whitwick, 

Widnes, . 

Wigan,  . 

WiUenhall, 

Wilmslow, 

Windermere, 

Winslow, 

Wolverhampton, 

Wolvcrton,  . 

Workington, 


Alton,  . 

Andover, 

Fareham, 

Gillingham, 

Liss, 

Lymington, 

Poole,  . 

Portsmouth, 

Romsey, 

Southampton, 

Wimborne, 


MANCHESTER  & MILFORD. 
Lampeter,  . . . . 


S.  & L.  RAILWAY. 


Ashton, . 
Barnsley, 
Brigg,  . 
Crowle,  . 
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Railway 

from  New 
ilford. 


JIARYFORT  AND  CARLISLE. 




Berkeley,  . 

Berkeley  Road, 

Birmingham  and  Camp 


Chesterfield, . 

Clnv  Cross,  . 
Coalville,  . 
Codnor  Park, 

Colne  (Lancashire), 

Cudworth, 

Derby,  . 

Doe  Hill, 


Duffield, 

Dorsley, 

Eves"gt°n  |North)'' 

Hay,'5' .’ 

Heather, 

Helpston, 

Hemcl  Hempstead, 
Hinckley, 

Hitchin,  . 
Holbcach, 

Hucknell,  1 
Hugglescote, . 
Huntingdon, 

Hyde,  . 


Keighley)  " 
Kettering, 
Kimberley,  ' 
Bettor., . 

Kildvrick,’  " 
?irkby  Stephen, 
Lancaster, 

Feeds,  . ’ 


MIDLAND— con. 


Lcicest 


Lincoln, 

Long  Eaton, . 
Long  Sutton, 
Lougliboro',  . 

Mancii  ester,  . 

Mansfield, 

Manton, 

Market  Harboro' 
Masboro' 

Matlock  Bridge, 
Measham, 
Melbourne,  . 
Melton  Mowbray, 
Morecambe,  . 
Moulton, 

Newark, 
Normanton,  . 
Northampton, 


Nottingham, 
Oakham, 

Otiey,  . 

Overseal  and  Moira, 
Peterboro' 
Pontefract,  . 

I’ye  Bridge,  . 
Rcdditch, 

Retford, 

Ripley,  . . 

Rotherham,  . 
Rugby,  . 

St.  Alban's,  . 
Settle,  . 
Sheepbridge, . 


Shefford, 

Skipton, 

Spalding, 


Staveley, 
Sutton  Bridge, 
Swadlincote, . 


Tamworth,  . 
Tewkesbury, . 
Thorney, 
Thrapstone,  . 
Upton,  . 
Walsall, 
Wakefield,  . 
Wath,  . 
Wellingboro’, 
WhatstandweU, 
Whittington, 
Whitwick,  . 
Wingfield,  . 
Wirksworth, . 
Wisbech, 
Wolverhampton, 
Worcester,  . 
Worksop, 
WUlenhaU,  . 


MID  WALES. 


NORTH  EASTERN. 

Appleby, 

Askrigg, 

Barnard  Castle, 

Bedale,  . 

Beverley, 

Bishops  Auckland, 

Borough  Bridge,  . 

Brandon  CoUiery, 
Brampton,  . 

Bridlington,  . 

Castlcford,  . 


Railway 
Rates 
from  New 
Milford. 


GO  0 
70  0 


||  60  0 


NORTH  EASTERN— con. 


Darlington,  . . 

Driffield, 

Riley,  ’. 
Gateshead,  . 
Goole,  . 
Harrogate,  . 
Hartlepool,  . 

Do.  West, 
Howden, 

Hull,  . 

Hornsea, 

Jarrow, . . . 

Kirkby  Stephen,  . 
Leybura, 
Middlesboro’, 
Monkwearmouth, . 
Newcastle,  . 

North  Shields,  . 
Otiey,  . 
Pickering, 

Redcar,  . 

Richmond,  . . 

Saitburn, 

Scarboro’,  . . 

Selby,  . . 

Speunymooi, 
Sunderland,  . 
South  Shields, 
Stockton, 

Tadcaster,  . . 

Tynemouth,  . 

Wetherby,  . 

Whitby, 
Withernsea,  . 
York,  . 


Cobridge, 

Congleton, 

Derby,  . 

Gillow  Heath, 

Hanley, . 

Ilarecastle, 

Kidsgrove, 

Leek,  . 

Longport, 

Longton, 

Macclesfield, 

Newcastle, 

Silverdale, 

Stoke,  . 

Stone,  . 

Tunstall, 

Tutbury, 

Uttoxeter, 


May  12, 1887. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Alsager, 

Aslibourne, 

Blackbull, 

Burslem, 


SEVERN  AND  WYE. 

Parkend,  .... 
Sharpness,  .... 
Whitecroft 


SOMERSET  AND  DORSET. 
Glastonbury,  . . . . 

TAFF  VALE. 

Pontypridd 

Forth 

Treherbert,  .... 
Treorky,  .... 
Tyler's  Town, 

Ystrad, 


~ ” Sir  Thomas  F. 
Railway  Brady,  Major 
Rates  Hayes,  and 
from  New  Mr.  Alan 
Milford.  Hornsby.  . • 


56  8 

i “ • 
60  0 
J-  51  8 


66  8 
51  8 
45  0 


} 35  0 
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irried  and  charged  at  the  Insurance  Rates. 


) actual  gross  weight;  minimum  c 


9.  The  Fish  will  be  carried  from  New  Milford  by  the  Passenger  Trains,  or  by  special  Fish  trains. 

10.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Boats  conveying  the  Fisli  from  Kinsale  should  reach  New  Milford  before  11  a.m.,  so  that  the  Fish  mavh 

forwarded  by  the  Ordinary  Trains,  or  by  Special  Fish  Trains  which  will  leave  at  about  3.0  p.m.  for  London,  and  2.0  p.m.  for  Birminehm 
and  the  North.  ' ‘ l 3D 

11.  Steamers  in  connection  with  the  Great  Western  Company  sail  from  Cork  and  Passage  to  New  Milford,  by  which  some  portion  of  the 
Fish  Traffic  may  be  carried.  Particulars  of  the  days  and  times  of  sailing,  and  of  the  Rates  from  Cork  and  Passage,  can  bo  obtained  from  their 
Agent  at  the  former  place,  and  from  the  City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company,  Cork. 

12.  Special  Trains  will  be  provided  upon  special  orders  being  given  when  there  is  a load  of  not  less  than  30  tons  for  the  Station  to  which 

the  Special  Train  is  required  to  be  run,  or  when  the  Carriage  charges  as  for  that  quantity  are  paid.  Smaller  quantities  will  be  sent  bvthe 
first  available  Train.  ' 


LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
Kinsale  Mackerel  Traffic — Season  1887. 


List  of  Through  Rates  for  the  conveyance  of  Mackerel  from  Holyhead  and  New  Milford  to  Stations  on  and 
beyond  the  London  and  North  Western  Line,  by  their  direct  route  from  Holyhead,  and  via  Carmarthen 
and  the  Central  Wales  Line  and  Shrewsbury,  from  New  Milford. 

Dealers  and  . Shippers  should  see  that  their  Traffic  is  plainly  addressed  and  consigned  by  the  above  route. 


General  Manager’s  Office,  Euston  Station, 
February  25th,  1887. 


G.  Findlay. 


Rates  for  the  conveyance  of  Kinsale  Mackerel  (Season  1887)  from  Holyhead  and  New  Milford,  at 
Owners’  Risk,  at  the  Ton  of  20  cwt.,  and  on  the  conditions  stated  on  the  back  hereof. 


Stations. 


Stations. 


LONDON  AND  NORTH 
WESTERN  RAILWAY.  | 


s.  d.  Camforth,  . 
40  0 Chester, 

40  0 Chorley, 

60  0 Claydon, 

60  0 Cockermouth, 
60  0 Conway, 

50  0 Coventry,  . 
50  0 Craven  Arms, 
40  0 Crewe, 

60  0 Deepfields,  . 


Huddersfield, 

Hugglescote, 

Knighton,  . 


Abergele, 
Ashton, 
Atlierstone, 
Aylesbury,  . 
Banbury,  , 


Bntley, 

Beeston  Castle, 

Bedford, 

Berkhampstcad, 


Leammgtc 
Leeds, . 
Leicester, 


Birkenhead, 
Birmingham, 
Bispham,  . 
Blackburn, . 
Blackpool.  . 
Blaenau  Festiniog, 
Bolton, 


0 Derby, 

0 Dewsbury, 
0 Donnington 
0 Dorrington, 
0 Dudley, 


0 60  0 Lichfield,  . . 

0 50  0 Liverpool,  . 

0 45  0 Llanrwst,  . ■ 

0 45  0 London,  . • 

0 50  0 Loughboro’,  . 

0 60  0 Ludlow,  . . 

6 40  0 Macclesfield, 

0 65  0 Madeley,  . 

0 50  0 Madeley  Market, 

0 40  0 Manchester, 

0 50  0 Market  Drayton, 

0 60  0 Market  Harboro’, 

0 60  0 Marsden,  . 

0 40  0 Maryport,  . 

0 60  0 Measham,  . 

0 60  0 Melton  Mowbray, 

0 40  0 Middlewich, 


0 Fenny  Stratford 
0 Fleetwood,  . 

0 Flint,  . 

0 Halifax,  . 

0 Heather, 

0 Hcdnesford, 

0 Hereford,  . 

0 Higham  Ferrers 
0 Hinckley;  . 

0 Holywell,  . 


Bradford, 


Broxtou,  . 
Burton. 

Bui!  til  Road, 
Cambridge, . 
Cannock,  . 
Carlisle, 
Carnarvon,  . 
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Returned  Empties. 

To  HOLYHEAD  and  NEW  MILFORD. 

From  all  Stations  except  Great  Eastern,  Great  Northern,  and  North  Eastern  Railway  and  London,  . Gd.  per  cwt.  S.  to  S. 

„ Great  Eastern,  Great  Northern,  and  North  Eastern  Railway,  .....  9 d.  „ „ 1 

„ London,  .............  Is.  per  cwt.  including  collection. 

Carriage  to  be  PREPAID.  The  weight  of  each  Box  to  be  reckoned  as  J cwt. ; Half  Boxes  as  J cwt.,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  Boxes  and  Urn pat 
to  be  charged  actual  weight. 

1.  The  London  and  Nortli  Western  Railway  Company  have  two  rates  for  the  carriage  of  Fish  Traffic  from  Holyhead  and  New  Milford  to 
places  in  England,  the  one  an  Insurance  Rate,  in  respect  of  which  the  Company  undertake  the  liabilities  of  common  carriers ; the  other  a Chop 
Rate,  in  respect  of  which  tire  Owners  take  the  entire  risk  of  the  journey.  The  Company  will  not  undertake  to  deliver  the  Fish  carried  at  the 
cheap  rate  in  time  for  any  particular  market,  nor  will  they  be  responsible  for  any  loss,  delay,  or  damage  in  transit,  except  upon  proof  that 
such  loss,  delay,  or  damage  occurred  through  the  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  servants  of  the  Company. 

2.  The  Rates  given  on  this  Card  are  calculated  at  the  Cheap  Rate,  and  are  those  which  will  be  in  force  during  the  season  of  18S7.  Ths 
Insurance  Rates  will  be  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Cheap  Rates. 

3.  The  Rates  include  delivery  in  London,  but  not  at  any  other  place.  The  Birmingham  rates  apply  only  to  Curzon  Street  Station  when 
carried  by  the  L.  & N.  W.  route. 

4.  All  Fish  not  expressly  consigned  at  the  Cheap  Rate,  will  be  carried  and  charged  at  the  Insurance  Rates. 

5.  No  Rebate  or  drawback  will  be  allowed  off  the  Rates. 

C.  The  Fish,  whether  packed  in  boxes  or  baskets,  will  be  carried  and  charged  at  the  actual  gross  weight.  Minimum  charge  as  for  1 cwt. 
per  consignment. 

7.  The  Fish  will  be  invoiced  from  Holyhend  and  New  Milford  to  destination  at  the  Holyhead  and  New  Milford  Rates,  but  the  Sea  FrejS 
will  be  added,  and  charged  out  as  a “ paid  on  ” in  cases  where  it  is  desired  that  the  Consignee  should  pay  the  charges  throughout  nw 
Kinsale  to  destination.  In  all  such  cases  the  Sea  Freight  must  be  6hown  on  the  Consignment  Notes,  but  will  not  be  accounted  tor  to 
Senders  until  paid  by  the  Consignees. 

8.  In  cr-icr  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  transit  of  the  Fish,  and  to  prevent  delay  or  wrong  sending  at  Holyhead  and  New  Mllfor^d  ^ 
essential  that  tha  boxes,  &c„  should  be  addressed,  or  bear  some  clear  and  distinctive  mark,  to  show  where  and  to  whom  the  various  consign 
are  to  be  sent. 

9.  The  Fish  will  bo  carried  by  the  Passenger  Trains,  or  by  Special  Fish  Trains  from  Holyhead  and  New  Milford  ; arrangements  hare  hecj 

made  for  the  speedy  transit  of  Fish  to  the  Midland  Counties,  Yorkshire,  the  North,  &c.,  tiio  Carmarthen  and  the  Central  Wales  i-iu  , 
traffic  sent  by  way  of  Milford  should  be  consigned  and  addressed  by  that  route.  ^ 

10.  Special  Trains  will  be  run,  upon  special  orders  being  given,  when  there  is  a load  of  not  less  than  thirty  tons  for  the  Station  to  which  t e 
Special  is  intended  to  run,  or  when  the  carriage  for  that  quantity  is  paid.  Smaller  quantities  will  be  sent  by  the  first  available  Train. 

For  times  of  Trains,  Rates,  and  other  information  as  to  the  Transit  of  P'ish  Traffic,  both  via  Milford  and  via  Holyhead,  apply  to  Mr. 
GRANT,  London  and  North  Western  Agent,  Main  Street,  Kinsale. 
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.a <g.?  The  Chairman.— I see  from  Milford  to 
T L0n  the  rate  is  65s.  6 d.  per  ton?— Yes. 

104^53  Mr.  Pim. — Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs 
send  them  from  Kinsale  to  Holyhead  or  Milford  ? 
Sir  Thomas  Brady.— You  have  that  on  the  returns 
t t ve  handed  in.  Those  are  actual  bills  of  sales  from 
1 Bill  innate  factor,  and  the  expense  of  each  load  of 


'S 10434-  The  Chairman. — The  highest  rate  I observe 
here  is  to  London,  65s.  6 d.  per  ton,  that  would  be 
3s  3 d.  per  cwt.  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Brady.— Yes ; about  that. 

10435.  That  is  a little  over  a third  of  a penny  per 

^ Major  Hayes. — But  does  not  that  include  ice  and 
all— the  gross  weight  of  the  boxes  ? 

10436.  What  is  the  nett  weight,  would  it  be  half  ? 
—About  half,  I should  think. 

10437-  Then  at  a third  of  a penny  it  comes  to  two- 
thii'ds  of  a penny  per  pound  nett? — Yes. 

10438-  Do  you  think  that  is  a high  rate.  What  is 
the  price  of  fish  in  London,  as  a rule  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — The  retail  price  you  pay  is 
very  high ; but  there  you  have  the  returns  which  I 
handed  into  you  of  a Billingsgate  salesman,  showing 
what  the  fish  fetched  wholesale  in  the  market,  and 
what  he  had  to  pay  and  deduct  from  that  sale  for  the 
carriage  of  fish  from  the  fishing  ground. 

10439.  The  consumers  in  London  cannot  get  good 
cod  or  soles,  or  turbot,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  under 
about  Is.  to  Is.  3 d.  a pound.  Then,  even  including 
the  highest  rate,  the  railway  companies’  charge  is  only 
two-thirds  of  a penny  per  pound  ? — So  far  as  regards 
the  consumer,  the  high  price  the  consumer  pays  must 
be  between  him  and  the  retailer. 

10440.  What  enormous  fortunes  the  fishmongers 
must  make  ? — Yes ; but  you  see  how  very  little  the 
fishermen  and  the  fish  buyers  are  getting  out  of  the 
fish.  7ou  send  it  to  the  London  market,  the  best 
market  you  have,  and  there  are  your  wholesale  prices 
at  any  rate.  You  cannot  bring  the  fisherman  and 
the  consumer  together. 

10441.  That  is  just  the  point — is  not  there  some 
intermediate  man  who  gets  the  money  ? — Yes  ; but 
we  must  recollect  the  risks  that  the  retailer  runs. 
He  goes  into  Billingsgate  market ; he  buys  a trunk 
of  fish  at  the  wholesale  price  which  is  quoted,  and 
out  of  that  trunk  of  fish  some  of  it  may  be  bad ; some 
may  not  be  sold  in  time,  and  he  may  have  to  throw 
half  or  the  whole  of  it  away — for  instance  in  this 
hob  weather.  In  this  way  the  retailer  may  not  be 
able  to  make  as  much  money  as  it  is  thought. 

10442.  Is  it  not  the  rule  with  the  London  fish- 
mongers that  after  a certain  time  in  the  afternoon  they 
make  a point  of  selling  all  their  fish,  even  if  they  can 
only  get  2d.  a lb.  for  it  ? — I do  not  know  ; I should 
say  it  is  very  likely,  but  I do  not  know  their  rules. 

10443.  There  seems  to  be  an  enormous  margin  to 
admit  of  a very  great  loss  by  stale  fish  ? — With  regard 
to  that  fish  you  are  referring  to,  of  fine  quality,  which 
brings  Is.  a lb. — say  sole  or  turbot — that  is  a class  of 
fish  that  would  bear  a higher  rate  than  mackerel,  or 
herring,  or  any  coarser  fish. 

10444.  Well,  what  is  mackerel  sold  at  by  retail  ? — 
Is.  or  Is.  6(7.  each  in  the  early  season  ; but  at  White- 
chapel it  may  be  2cZ.  or  3d. 

10445.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  money  is  filtered 
through  somebody’s  fingers  to  a large  extent  between 
the  fisherman  and  the  consumer? — Yes;  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  consumer  does  not  get  the  full  advan- 

10446.  When  you  look  at  these  rates  it  does  not 
appear,  does  it,  that  railway  companies,  are  get- 
ting excessive  profit  out  of  it?— Well,  I state  what 
Ireland™011  “ “ Scotland  as  wel1  as  England  and 

if  w^erL  y°u  reduce  it  to  figures  how  does 

s uke  you? — I state  the  opinion  in  Scotland,  and  I 

ow  you  how  ruinous  it  would  be  to  the  mackerel 


fishing  trade,  which  is  of  enormous  value  to  the  whole  May  12.  xssr. 
community,  if  these  expenses  are  to  be  kept  up.  In  gir  T~ag  F 
fact  the  trade  could  not  go  on.  Bradv,  Major* 

10448.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  markets  for  Hayes’,  and 
mackerel,  say  from  Milford  or  Holyhead  ? — They  are  Mr.  Alan 
scattered  over  the  principal  markets  in  England.  Hornsby. 

10449.  There  is  no  waste  of  fish,  I think,  complained 
of  ? — I think  not ; I never  heard  of  any  waste  of  fish, 
except  that  which  may  be  destroyed  by  the  authorities 
at  Billingsgate. 

Major  Hayes. — And  on  landing  at  Milford  some- 
times. 

10450.  I will  take  Birmingham.  That  is  the  centre 
of  a very  large  population.  I see  the  rate  is  50s.  a 
ton? 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — Yes. 

10451.  That  is  2s.  6 d.  a cwt.  ?— To  Birmingham  we 
sent  9,600  boxes  of  mackerel  last  year.  It  is  the  third 
best  place  in  England. 

10452.  50s.  a ton  is  2s.  6 d.  a cwt. ; but  supposing  it 
includes  ice,  say  it  is  5s.  a cwt,  nett,  it  is  a little  more 
than  id.  a lb.  upon  the  net  fish — is  that  excessive,  do 
you  think  ? — When  you  reduce  it  in  that  way  it  does 
not  look  at  nil  excessive ; but  after  all  a mackerel 
would  only  be  perhaps  1 lb.  weight. 

10453.  And  it  is  sold  at  Is.,  you  say? 

Major  Hayes. — Only,  I beHeve,  in  the  early  season 
in  London,  at  Is.  or  Is.  6c l.  each,  when  they  come  in. 
in  March. 

10454.  And  the  railway  company  get  a \d. 
out  of  that  Is.  ? — It  is  an  exceptional  case  when  they 
get  those  very  high  prices  for  mackerel. 

10455.  Well,  say  3d.  each  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — I do  not  know  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell. 

10456.  I should  like  to  get  at  who  really  pockets 
the  profit ; because  it  is  quite  evident  the  fisherman 
does  not,  and  yet  the  carriage  to  Birmingham  of 
mackerel  I see  here  computed  at  £1  3s.  per  box,  that 
is  a cwt.  of  mackerel  ? — That  would  not  be  1 \d.  a lb., 
and  that  is  the  price  realized  in  Liverpool ; so  that  if 
the  railway  takes  \d.  out  of  that,  I think  it  is  a large 
proportion.  I have  averaged  the  price  realized  at 
Liverpool,  because  we  consider  that  that  is  the  best 
market  at  which  we  can  average  the  price. 

10457.  Yery  well;  take  Liverpool? — I am  not 
speaking  of  the  rate  to  Liverpool ; but  in  our  Annual 
Report  of  last  year  we  compute  the  price  at  the  price1 
realized  in  Liverpool.  Then  if  you  take  the  price 
charged  by  the  railway  at  ^d.  a lb. 

10458.  No;  but  at  Liverpool  it  is  only  22s. ? — But 
I am  dealing  with  it  now  at  the  price  in  Liverpool. 

Say  that  is  the  proper  fair  average  price  for  London 
or  Birmingham,  or  any  other  place;  then  if  you  take 
the  fish  at  Liverpool,  or  Birmingham,  or  London  at  \d. 
a lb.  for  the  railway  freight — we  are  putting  down 
Ihe  price  of  it  here  at  \\d.  a lb. — and  then  if  you  have 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  sending  from  the  south  of 
Ireland  by  the  railway  companies  there,  or  the  steam- 
boat companies  over  to  Milford ; and  you  have  to  pay 
5 per  cent,  commission  on  sale  to  the  wholesale  Bil- 
lingsgate man  ; and  you  have  to  pay  the  porterage 
which  is  regulated  by  the  Billingsgate  market,  it 
leaves  very  little  even  when  you  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

10459.  Yes;  but  confine  yourself  to  the  railway 
charges.  Take  Liverpool.  It  is  22s.  to  Liverpool. 

That  is  a little  under  Is.  2d.  per  cwt.  ? — At  Liverpool 
the  margin  to  the  fisherman  would  be  much  better, 
because  the  expenses  would  be  very  much  smaller.  But 
if  you  consider  that  this  £1  3s.,  which  we  compute  there 
as  a fair  price  for  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
or  London — any  of  those  great  towns — if  you  say 
£1  3s.  per  box  is  a fail’  average  saleable  price,  the  price 
that  they  are  sold  wholesale  at  will  be  about  1 \d.  a lb., 
that  is  mackerel;  I am  not  speaking  of  the  retailer,  I am 
speaking  of  the  wholesale  dealer. 

10460.  Whatever  they  sell  at  in  London  includes 
railway  cai-riage  ? — Certainly. 

10461.  Then  if  you  have  to  sell  the  fish  at  14c l. 

2 H 
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a lb.,  of  which  the  railway  compay  gets  \d.,  that 
leaves  Id.  Who  gets  the  difference  between  the  Id. 
and  the  Is.  a lb.,  we  will  say  1 — With  regard  to  that 
question  of  the  railway  freights — whether  it  is  the 
railway  companies,  or  whether  it  is  the  general 
expenses  attending  it — there  is  no  doubt  about  this, 
that  too  great  a weight  is  placed  upon  the  camel’s 
back,  and  it  will  very  likely  destroy  the  trade  from 
distant  places. 

10462.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  that  Fish  Conference 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  profits  of  the  middle- 
man ? — I was  invited  to  go  over,  but  I was  not  able 
to  do  so,  and  I was  not  present  at  it.  There  is  a 
Report  of  the  Conference  published  which  may 
interest  you.  I think  I could  send  it  to  you  if  you 
wished  to  have  it. 

10463.  It  seems  a point  of  view  that  is  very  well 
worthy  of  consideration  ? — It  is  most  important  to 
reduce  the  expenses  in  some  way  or  other.  And 
when  you  find  that  the  Irish  railways  two  years  - ago 
said  : — “ We  are  willing  to  reduce  the  rates  twenty  per 
cent,  if  the  English  companies  will  do  the  same” 

10464.  The  Chairman. — But  I think  that  the  evi- 
dence we  have  had  before  us  is  that  the  Irish  railway 


10471.  Then  there  is  5 d.  to  be  accounted  fo- 
llow?—I can  hardly  imagine  that  your  f«i„  SOmc' 
are  making  that  enm-m  mis  nmfit  . u* 


are  making  that  enormous  profit ; because  if  thej  °'j" 


that  way  they  would  realise  an  enormous  fiX 
but  I think  they  must  suffer  a good  deal  fr  , ' 
Then  they  have  expensive  establishments 
have  to  deliver  their  fish.  ’ 


10472.  You  started  by  saying  that  the  , 
carnage  are  very  high.  The  lists  you  have . °r 


rates  show  the  reverse  of  that? — What  1™!^  of 
the  actual  sale  notes.  1 m 

10473.  I mean  these  lists  Major  Hayes  has  nut 
—I  have  put  in  the  sale  note— the  exact  cha,L  o, , 
has  been  made.  I am  not  dealing  theoretically0  ™ 
10474.  Now,  there  are  one  or  too  imj  ortat  — 
turns  I should  like  to  get  some  infonnatimi  , 


making  : ha™  JOT 'any  suggestion ^tomakTu ^2 
that— is  mcreased  knowledge  needed  as  reaartls  L 
-Well,  there  is  no  such  thing,  we  may  t,  ? 
Ireland  as  net  making  practised  at  the  present  ma 
ment,  save  and  except  in  a few  isolated  cases 
small  nets  a™ 


rates  are  very  high  as  compared  with  English  rates  ? — • 
Indeed  I would  not  be  at  all  sur  prised  at  that.  I will  not 
defend  the  Irish  rates.  With  regard  to  the  difficulties 
we  are  labouring  under  in  regard  to  railway  accom- 
modation, which  is  a very  important  thing  for  the 
fisheries — it  is  notorious  that  last  year  we  had  a very 
fine  herring  fishery  on  the  coast;  and  hundreds  of 
tons  of  fish  were  thrown  overboard,  although  at  the 
very  same  time  there  were  hundreds  of  inland  towns 
in  Ireland  that  had  not  a particle  of  fish  in  them. 
Now,  one  of  my  own  vessels — one  of  those  poor 
charitable  vessels — threw  out  one  morning  200  meases 
of  herrings,  having  sold  as  much  as  they  could  at 
Is.  6d.  a mease  (a  mease  means  636  fish),  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  not  a particle  of  fresh  fish  in  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

10465.  Mr.  Barry. — Should  you  have  any  means 
of  tracing  the  money  paid  by  the  retailer  in  many  of 
these  cases,  and  seeing  where  the  profit  or  loss  really 
lies? — So  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  Ireland  we 
should  never  be  able  to  trace  it.  That  can  only  be 
done  here.  This  is  the  only  place  where  you  can  do  it. 

10466.  Have  you  any  means  of  tracing  it  in 
London  ? — Well,  I suppose  it  could  be  done.  I need 
. not  tell  you  it  would  require  a good  deal  of  conference 
with  people  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  that  kind  of 
thing;  and  the  difficulties  of  finding  out  anything 
at  Billingsgate  are  great. 

10467.  Yes;  but  it  would  be  more  easy  for  you 
than  for  us? — Well,  I am  at  your  service  as  far  as 
regards  that.  I would  most  willingly  do  it : I would 
do  anything  I possibly  could  to  unravel  this.  I do 
not  know  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  you  to 
call- before  you,  probably,  men  like  Mr.  Sayer,  whose 
bills  1 have  just  handed  in  to  you. 

10468.  The  Chairman. — He  is  a middleman  ? — He 
is  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  Billingsgate.  He  can 
tell  you  he  sold  that  fish  at  11s.  per  cwt. — it  must 
have  been  to  the  retailer ; and  you  would  probably  be 
ableto  find  out  what  the  retailers  were  doing  on  that  day. 

10469.  11s.  a cwt.  is  a little  over  Id.  a lb.  You 
come  at  last  to  a question  between  the  broker  and  the 
fishmonger.  It  is  sold  at  Us.  a cwt.  9s.  8(2.  would 
be  Id.  a lb.  Therefore  it  is  Is.  4 d.  above  Id.  a lb. 
Well,  that  fishmonger,  I have  no  doubt,  sells  his  fish 
at,  say  Is.  a lb.  ? — Oh,  no.  He  is  a wholesale  factor. 

I am  speaking  now  of  mackerel ; and  that  would 
only  be  an  exceptional  price.  The  very  minutea 
a spring  mackerel,  or  Irish  mackerel,  appears  in  the 
London  market  people  who  can  afford  it  rush  off  and 
get  one. 

10470.  The  same  rate  will  apply  to  all  fish.  Well, 
supposing  it  is  6d.  a lb.,  it  is  sold  wholesale  at  a little 
over  ltf.  ?— Yes. 


10475.  Do  fishermen  make  their  own  nets  in  Scot 
land  and  England  ? — I think  they  are  all  manufactured 
now  at  the  different  manufactories  by  steam  power 


but  along  the  west  coast  there  are  very  few  places 
indeed  where  even  net  mending  can  go  on.  The  people 


there  have  no  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it. 

10476.  No,  but  I think  the  fishermen  as  a rule  in 
England  and  Scotland  mend  their  own  nets?— Yes, 
and  they  do  in  the  south  of  Ireland— Baltimore  and 
all  round  there. 

10477.  But  that  is  one  branch  of  education  which  is 
essential — net  mending  ?— Most  essential.  While  on 
that  subject  would  you  allow  me  to  say  that  at  Balti- 
more, where  this  industry  has  been  so  prosperous  of 
late  years,  we  have  succeeded  in  building  an  industrial 
school — which  I hope  you  will  see — a very  fine  build- 
ing, which  has  cost  £3,000.  When  I say  “we” I 
mean  that  I am  one  of  the  trustees  with  Father  Davis, 
the  Parish  Priest  of  Baltimore ; the  Bishop  of  Ross’ 
Mr.  Freke,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  a gentleman 
at  Queenstown.  We  have  established  that  by  means 
of  charitable  subscriptions,  one  of  the  subscribers 
being  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  We  have  built 
this  school  at  a cost,  of  £3,000,  where  we  purpose 
carrying  on  this  net  making,  and  net  mending,  and 
teaching  the  young  people  fishing,  boat  building,  noat 
mending,  the  curing  of  fish,  and  everything. 

10478.  Now,  take  boat  building.  Where  do  you 
get  your  boats  from? — The  best  smacks  and  the 
principal  ones  come  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  other 
boats  are  built  of  a very  rough  character  round  the 
coast  here  and  there,  and  lately  at  Arklow,  Kinsale, 
and  Cork,  we  are  building,  following  the  lines  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  smacks,  very  fine  vessels. 

10479.  Then  you  have  no  improvement  to  suggest 
on  the  modern-built  fishing  boat  ?— No,  if  we  could 
teach  our  young  people  how  to  build  boats  on  the 
lines  of  the  Isle  of  Man  smacks. 

10480.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  habits 
of  fish  ? — The  coast  population  is  totally  ignorant  of 
the  habits  of  fish.  They  are  all  impressed  with  their 
own  antiquated  notions ; and  that  is  the  rule  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

10481.  Now,  we  will  take  the  last  heading  in  thf 
list — “ What  can  be  done  to  remedy  any  of  the 
defects  which  exist  by  (a)  the  State,  ( b ) local  effort, 
in  money  or  otherwise  ? As  regards  harbours  in 
particular  (a)  how  should  sites  be  selected”?  I think 
we  have  discussed  that  pretty  well? — As  to  the 
selection  of  sites,  I do  not  know  whether  you 
would  consider  that  we  are  the  proper  tribunal  to 
collect  evidence  on  that  point. 

10482.  No  ; I ask  you  your  opinion,  knowing  the 
fisheries  as  you  do,  where  would  be  the  best  sites  for 
ten  or  a dozen  fishing  stations  round  the  coast  of  Ire- 
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, j were  to  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  how 
1:r  T^pi  be  selected  it  would"  be  that  they  should 
f elted  by  that  department  of  the  Crown  having 
? „ of  the  fisheries,  which  should  be  a practical 
Apartment,  and  having  an  Engineer  of  eminence  at- 

^10483°  *1  thought'  you  gentlemen  were  a depart- 

nt  of  the  Crown  having  practical  experience  ? 
m Mai  or  Hayes.— Well,  we  have  no  professional 
knowledge  unfortunately. 

10484.  Not  as  engineers  ? — biotas  engmeeis. 

10485  But  it  is  not  an  engineering  question ; it 
• as  practical  men,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fisheries,  and  the  wants  of  the  fisheries,  where  would 
be  the  best  places  to  land  the  fish  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Brady.— Yes,  we  have  noted  that; 
but  I was  answering  your  question : “ How  should 
sites  be  selected  ? ” n . 

10486.  I take  it  to  be  the  same  question  1—  It  is  very 
important,  we  know  from  practical  experience  in 
selecting  the  sites  we  have  already  selected,  notone  of 
which  I see  has  been  questioned  up  to  the  present 
moment  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
phce  We  have  received  valuable  assistance  oc- 
casionally when  we  had  an  engineer  with  us,  for  he 
could  point  out  certain  currents  probably  of  tide— 
could  ask  questions  connected  with  them ; and  he 
could  point  out  the  difficulties  and  say  : — “ Remove 
this  100  yards  to  the  right  and  you  will  be  all  right.” 
So  that  with  an  engineer,  we  ourselves  as  the  practi- 
cal department  could  . select  the  sites,  and  that  I 
think  would  be  the  proper  way  for  sites  to  be  selected. 
That  is  the  answer  I wlould  give. 

10487.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  what  you  say  is,  that 
the  sites  should  be  selected  by  men  acquainted  with 
the  practical  working  of  the  fisheries  with  the  aid  of 
a civil  engineer? — That  is  my  answer  to  the  question 
“How  should  sites  be  selected.” 

10488.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  stations  erected 
and  in  use,  what  charge  would  you  propose  to  make 
for  them  1— I think  every  pier  that  is  erected  should 
have  a schedule  of  tolls  plaeed  on  it,  and  that  the 
fishing  boats  or  any  other  boats  that  use  them  should 
pay  it.  That  should  not  be  put  so  high  as  to  be  too 
great  a drag  on  the  industry.  In  many  places  those 
tolls  exist — wherever  there  is  a harbour  board — for 
instance  Baltimore. 

10489.  I suppose,  roughly  you  would  say,  that  the 
tolls  should  be  just  sufficient  to  maintain  the  harbour 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  collecting,  and  so  on,  buC  no 
profit  to  be  made? — Certainly  not ; and  that  those 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county,  the  county  being  made  responsible 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  harbour. — All  har- 
bours should  be  handed  over  to  the  county.  They 
have  their  engineers. 

10490.  Mr.  Barry. — Why  do  you  prefer  the  Grand 
Jury  to  the  Board  of  Works  ? — At  present  all  harbours 
are  handed  over  to  the  Grand  Jury  the  moment  they 
are  finished. 

10491.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  is  the 
best  course  ? — I think  it  is,  for  this  reason,  the  Grand 
J ury  have  an  engineer.  ! 

10492.  Or  a surveyor,  is  not  he  ? — No  : he  has  to 
have  one  of  the  highest  engineering  qualifications,  and 
he  has  to  pass  a competitive  examination  for  that  post. 
At  the  present  moment  a county  surveyor  passing  by 
on  his  ordinary  duty,  if  he  sees  a repair  necessary, 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  do  it  at  once.  If  the  Board 
of  Works  have  it  in  hand  it  will  require  so  much 


routine,  applying  to  the  Treasury  for  sanction,  and  so 
on,  that  a very  serious  damage  may  occur  before  any- 
thing is  done.  We  have  a case  at  Newcastle,  in  the 
county  Down,  as  to  a pier  that  cost  £10,000.  If  the 
county  surveyor  had  had  the  power  to  go  to  work  the 
day  the  breach  was  made  that  would  have  been  saved. 
As  it  was,  it  was  entirely  swept  away. 

10493.  Under  whose  care  was  it  atthotime? — It 
was  under  the  county  at  the  time. 

10494.  Why  did  not  the  county  surveyor  do  it  at 
the  time  ? — He  had  no  power,  because  he  must  get  a 
presentment  beforehand. 

10495.  I thought  you  said  he  could  do.  it  so  easily  ? 
— I say  he  should  have  the  power,  because  ho  is  con- 
stantly passing  by.  There  is  another  thing,  the  county 
surveyor  is  able  to  do  these  things  much  cheaper  than 
the  Board  of  Works  in  Dublin. 

10496.  Why  did  not  he  do  it  in  this  case  ? — He  has 
no  power  until  he  brings  it  before  the  Grand  -Jury — 
there  is  the  defect. 

10497.  The  Grand  Jury  only  meet  twice  a year  1— 
This  question  has  been  gone  into  carefully  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  their  decision  was  that  the 
county  surveyors  ought  to  have  the  same  power  that 
they  have  for  repairing  damage  to  a road  to  repair  a 
pier,  by  the  order  of  two  magistrates  to  repair  it  at  once. 
Now,  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  this.  If  damage  occurs, 
or  a pier  is  getting  into  bad  order,  we,  as  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries,  write  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  stating  that  it 
is  necessary  that  this  pier  should  be  kept  up.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  then  writes  to  the  Board  of  Works ; 
the  Board  of  Works  have  to  write  to  the  Treasury, 
and  send  down  their  engineer,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing ; and  then  it  costs  far  more  than  the  county  could 
have  done  it  for. 

10498.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  you  recommend  that  the 
county  surveyor  should  have  enlarged  powers  ? — 
Exactly ; and  it  is  fair  to  put  all  those  works  on  the 
county,  for  the  county  are  paying  for  those  works — 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  Board  of  Works  in  the 
end. 

10499.  Does  it  strike  you  that  it  is  a reasonable 
thing  that  the  body  constructing  the  work  should  have 
the  maintenance  of  it  ? — Well,  I think  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  throw  it  upon  the  Board  of  Works.  I think 
when  they  have  turned  out  a piece  of  work  that  is  well 
done  somebody  must  repay  the  outlay,  and  the  county 
Grand  Jury  and  the  cesspayers  will  have  every  objec- 
tion to  be  paying  40s.  in  the  pound  for  their  repairs. 
With  regard  to  who  should  have  the  custody,  I think 
if  you  canvass  the  country  you  will  find  that  the 
counties  are  the  proper  people  for  it.  Now,  on  that 
question  of  statistics  as  to  the  quantity  of  fish, 
until  this  year  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
getting  them.  I will  put  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  fish  landed  during  the  month 
of  April  of  this  year  in  Ireland,  it  comes  to  £84,733 
for  this  month.  The  different  kinds  of  fish  are  given, 
and  I.  would  just  merely  say  this,  that  this  is  only  the 
first  of  the  statistics  we  are  now  trying  to  collect.  _ It 
was  not  collected  for  the  purpose  of  this  Commission. 
It  would  be  a much  larger  amount  if  we  were  enabled 
to  have  all  the  people  we  are  now  employing  round  the 
coast  to  collect  these  statistics. 

10500.  Is  April  a fair  average  month  of  the  year  ? 
—Not  at  all,  it  is  about  one  of  the  worst  months  in 
the  year  except  for  mackerel. 

10501.  And  yet  there  was  £84,000  worth  ?— Yes, 
and  out  of  that  there  are  £72,000  worth  of  mackerel. 

The  following  is  the  table ; — 
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Statement  of  the  Total  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Fish  landed  on  the  Irish  Coasts  during  the  Month  of 
April,  1887.  ot 


I have  prepared  a written  statement  which,  with 
your  permission,  I should  like  to  hand  in,  entitled, 
“ My  ideas  respecting  the  fishing  industry  in  Ireland.” 
10502.  The  Chairman. — The  Commission  will  feel 


obliged  if  you  will  hand  that  to  the  Secretary  when 
you  return  your  proof.  (See  Appendix,  p.  738.) 
[The  witnesses  withdrew.] 


Colonel  Sir 

Kobort 

Sandeman. 


Colonel  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  called  and  examined. 


10503.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live1? — At 
Ardmore,  Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

10504.  I believe  you  have  some  iniormation  to  give 
about  fisheries  in  Ireland  1 — Yes ; I am  very  anxious 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Commission  several 
matters  of  which  I have  personal  knowledge. 

10505.  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  for  you  to 
take  the  questions  which  have  been  handed  to  you, 
and  state  the  answers  to  them  in  your  own  way  ? — ■ 
I will  do  so.  The  first  question  is,  “ To  what  extent 
is  deep  sea  fishing  now  carried  on  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, to  your  personal  knowledge  (a)  by  Irishmen, 
(b)  by  others.  What  description  and  quantities  of  fish 
are  caught  in  the  districts  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted (a)  permanent  denizens  of  the  Irish  waters, 
(b)  migratory  visitants  1 ” To  that  I reply  that  where 
there  are  harbours  (natural  or  artificial)  fishing  is 
carried  on  as  an  all  the  year  round  industry  by  Irish- 
men, and  in  the  seasons  of  migratory  fish  both  by 
Irish  and  English  and  Scotch,  with  a number  of  Manx- 
men. They  catch  mackerel,  herrings,  sprats,  whiting, 
•cod,  ling,  conger,  hake,  haddock,  pollock,  bream,  skate, 
plaice,  sole,  turbot,  &c.,  the  first  three  named  being 
more  or  less  migratory.  Then  comes  the  question, 
■“  What  reasons  are  there  for  thinking  that  deep  sea 
fishery  can  be  developed,  so  far  as  regards  the  exist- 
ence of  fish  in  sufficient  quantities  i ” My  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  can  be  developed  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent, arise  from  the  fact  of  there  being  a number 
of  English,  Scotch,  and  occasionally  French  boats 
which  come  yearly  to  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  in- 
cluding Kinsale,  dcd  are  reported  to  be  earning  good 


livings.  Then  comes  in  question  4 — “ How  is 
deep  sea  fishing  carried  on  in  your  district  (a)  by 
rowing  boats ; (b)  by  sailing  boats ; (c)  by  nets ; (d) 
by  trawling,  and  (e)  by  line  1 ” To  those  I answer, 
by  rowing  boats  and  by  sailing  boats,  but  they  are 
all  open  boats  of  18  to  20  feet  over  all.  It  is 
carried  on  by  nets,  and  by  trawling,  and  by  line, 
both  long  and  hand-line.  Then  comes  the  5th  ques- 
tion— “How  is  the  fish  taken  to  market  from 
your  district,  and  what  is  the  cost  of  carriage?”  To 
that  I answer,  either  by  sea,  when  weather  permits, 
seven  miles  distance  and  sixteen  miles,  respectively, 
to  nearest  railway,  or  by  road  seven  miles  and  thirteen 
to  same  stations.  There  are  two  roads,  one  by  the 
ferry  and  the  other  road  round  by  the  bridge. 

10506.  Mr.  Barry. — From  what  harbour  is  that?— 
I am  talking  of  Ardmore,  and  right  along  the  coast 
down  to  Youghal. 

10507.  Do  you  say  it  is  seven  miles  to  any 
railway  ? — It  is  seven  by  the  ferry  to  Youghal,  and 
thirteen  by  the  bridge.  That  is  giving  the  very 
extreme  distance,  taking  the  various  points  where  the 
boats  come  in.  _ 

10508.  But  cannot  the  boats  go  to  Youghal  itselt  I— 
If  you  will  allow  me  I will  deal  with  that  in  answer 
to  one  of  the  other  questions.  Then  oomes  ques  >® 
No.  6 — “ What  are  the  requisite*  for  deep  sea  nsliery 
under  the  foUowing  heads  (a)  materiel.”  With  re- 
gard to  that,  the  reply  is,  that  boats  of  larger  s 
(decked)  than  those  at  present  in  use  are  wantc  ^ 
enable  the  crews  to  keep  the  sea  during  winter  an^ 
spring  months,  which  they  are  seldom  able  to  do 
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bo-ts  at  night.  Then  with  regard  to  the  second 
°PeI|  that  question,  as  to  harbours,  I say  that  what 
• aired"  is  a harbour  with  sufficient  depth  at  low 
water  to  shelter  boats  of  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  in  any 

"'10509.  The  G hah  man. — And  at  any  state  of  the 

. - ) Yes  • but  that  comes  in  answer  to  another 

{l  e ^s  to  the  means  of  distribution,  I answer 
the  question  in  this  way,  that  as  the  fishing  increased 
L value  the  means  of  distribution  by  steamer  or  rail 
vould  naturally  follow,  and  the  remaining  questions 
1 to  personnel  and  know  ledge,  I answer  by  saying  that 
the  men  require  a better  knowledge  of  systematic 
work  and  discipline,  as  they  are  willing  enough  to 
vork  if  they  are  well  managed.  Then  come  these 
questions How  far  do  each  of  these  exist  in  the 
parts  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and 
in  what  respects  is  there  a deficiency  1 In  particular 
it  is  asserted  that  there  is  a great  need  of  large  boats 
and  that  curing  establishments  do  not  exist.  With 
regard  to  curing  establishments,  I say  they  would  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit,  as  now  frequently  when  there 
is  a glut  of  fish  it  is  worthless  and  often  thrown  away. 
Very  often  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
migratory  fish  take  to  the  coast,  there  is  no  means 
understood  at  present  by  the  people  of  curing  them. 

10510.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  refer  to  herrings, 
mackerel,  or  pilchards? — Mackerel  and  to  a great 
extent  sprats.  There  are  millions  and  millions  of 
tons  of  sprats  which  they  throw  away  or  use  for 
manure  at  the  present  moment — I have  seen  them  do 
it  myself.  With  regard  to  the  question — How  far 
these  requisites  exist,  I say  that  they  did  exist,  but  I 
believe  they  have  been  closed  of  late  years,  and  at  a 
period  before  I had  anything  to  do  with  the  coast. 
For  instance,  there  was  a curing  establishment  at 
Yonglial  for  sprats. 

10511.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  carriage  by 
steamer  or  by  rail,  which  in  your  opinion  should  be 
selected? — I should  think  the  railway. 

10512.  I suppose  the  principal  market  would  be 
in  England? — Yes,  of  course  it  would  be. 

10513.  You  would  send  it  by  rail  to  a shipping 
port  on  the  sea  coast  of  Ireland  ?— Y es.  Even  since  I 
| first  wrote  to  the  Commission  about  this  matter  about 
! thirty  fishermen  have  left  the  coast  of  Ardmore  and 
gone  to  America.  The  chief  coastguard  there  brought 
up  a man  to  me  and  he  said  : — “ This  is  what  I want 
you  to  understand.  Here  is  an  able-bodied  man  and 
he  lias  no  means  of  getting  an  ordinary  livelihood, 
because  during  this  season  only  big  boats  could  keep 
the  sea,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  at  Ardmore.”  He 
said,  “I  give  him  a few  sliillings  to  do  our  fields 
during  the  bad  weather,  and  that  is  the  way  he  is 
able  to  live.”  Well,  I asked  that  man,  if  the  Royal 
Commission  went  down  there,  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  state  that  before  you,  if  he  was  asked  any 
questions,  and  he  said  he  would. 

10514.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to 
the  fund  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned  to 
this  Commission — the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and 
also  the  Sea  Coast  Fisheries  Fund — has  that  been  in 
operation  in  your  paid;  of  the  country? — I believe 
money  was  lent  to  them  occasionally. 

10515.  Did  they  repay  it? — I think  they  did,  but 
'""‘th  great  difficulty — I could  not  speak  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

10516.  We  have  had  evidence  this  morning  from 
the  Fisheries  Inspectors  that  that  fund  has  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  good ; and  that  although  in  the 
twelve  years  they  have  lent  between  £70,000  and 
~o0,000,  it  has  been  all  repaid  so  far  as  it  has  become 
due,  with  the  exception  of  about  £2,000,  or  a little 
over?  Yes,  that  must  be  taking  the  whole  coast.  I 
am  only  talking  about  a very  limited  part,  where  the 
people  are  very  very  poor,  and  where  they  want 

some  one  to  look  after  them.  They  have  no  one  to 
wuate  things  for  them.  It  is  true  there  are  two  or 

ree  S°od  men  there,  but  the  country  has  gone  back 


even  within  my  own  short  knowledge  to  an  extent  May  12,  issr. 
that  is  scarcely  credible.  I have  been  backwards  and  Q0ion^jr 
forwards  to  India  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  but  u0i,ert 
every  time  I return  there  I always  see  the  state  of  Sandeman. 
things  worse  than  I left  it. 

10517.  How  would  you  remedy  it  with  regard  to 
money  ? — I think  the  tiling  is  to  get  proper  security 
and  to  get  some  men  who  have  an  interest,  and  who 
would  help  to  look  after  these  people  and  see  that  the 
money  was  not  lent  except  upon  good  security — to  see 
that  the  money  was  actually  applied.  I would  not 
give  the  fishermen  the  money  to  buy  the  nets  with, 
for  example,  but  I would  buy  the  nets  with  the  money. 

What  the  men  require  is  a better  knowledge  of 
systematic  work  and  discipline.  They  are  willing 
enough  to  work  if  they  are  properly  encouraged  and 
managed.  That  is  my  experience  of  them.  How 
with  regard  to  question  ( b ),  as  to  pier  and  harbour 
works,  I say  that  harbours  dry  at  low  water  are  of 
comparatively  little  value,  as  men  have  when  at  sea 
in  bad  weather  always  to  watch  the  tide,  and  an  hour 
or  two  would  often  make  a great  difference  to  them  as 
regards  their  takes,  besides  giving  them  more  con- 
fidence. That  is  to  say,  that  directly  the  tide  goes 
down  they  have  to  make  for  the  harbour,  they  have 
to  bolt  directly  the  turn  of  the  tide  takes  place. 

Then  as  to  question  C 1,  “What  improvements 
would  you  recommend  in  the  railway  arrangements  as 
regards  Irish  fish  in  respect  of  (a)  extensions,  ( b ) rates 
for  carriage  of  fish,  (c)  speed  at  which  fish  is  carried  ? 

II.  How  can  improved  markets  be  obtained  especially 
as  regards  the  prices  paid  to  fishermen?”  In  my 
opinion  by  the  granting  of  cheap  through  rates  from 
all  coast  stations  to  the  inland  towns  and  to  the  great 
centres  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  rates  to  be 
available  to  all  alike  without  distinction.  Quick 
delivery  is  a very  important  point  especially  with 
some  kinds  of  fish.  Then  comes  the  third  head  of 
that  question — “Are  you  aware  of  any  telegraph 
extensions  which  would  be  useful  for  fisheries  but 
which  would  not  be  self  supporting  ?”  and  to  that  I 
answer  that  this  district  is  at  present  without  tele- 
graphic communication  and  would  not  at  present  in 
my  opinion  be  self-supporting,  but  would  no  doubt 
be  so  when  the  fishing  developed  a little.  The  next 
question  is  “ Do  you  think  the  inhabitants  of  some 
districts  have  a markedly  greater  predisposition  than 
others  to  make  fishing  their  staple  industry  ?”  My 
answer  is  that  I have  noticed  this  particularly.  Then 
you  ask — “ Is  increased  knowledge  needed  as  regards 
net  making  ?”  To  that  I answer  no.  Then  is  in- 
creased knowledge  needed  as  regards  boat  building  ? 

To  that  I answer  yes.  It  is  very  much  required  at 
present.  There  are  no  facilities  for  either  building  or 
repairing  boats  of  any  class.  As  to  the  habits  of  fish 
I answer  no.  The  men  have  a good  knowledge.  As 
regards  the  situation  of  the  fishing  grounds  I answer 
no,  as  regards  all  inshore  grounds  in  the  district ; but 
of  the  distant  fishing  grounds  they  have  not  a good 
knowledge  owing  to  the  want  of.  large  boats.  They 
have  a good  knowledge  of  the  grounds  within  easy 
reach  of  their  small  boats. 

10518.  Mr.  Barry. — Before  you  leave  that  part  of 
the  question,  do  you  consider  that  if  there  were  large 
fishing  craft  in  your  district  there  are  men  in 
existence  who  could  manage  them  ? — I think  so.  Men 
have  not  had  experience  of  larger  craft,  but  they 
are  hardy  and  good  seamen,  and  would  soon  pick  up 
knowledge  with  some  training  and  encouragement. 

But  we'  must  remember  that  of  late  years  a great 
many  have  gone  away.  Even  within  the  last  year 
since  I wrote  to  the  Commission  there  are  thirty  men 
gone  from  my  district.  There  is  a Mr.  Douglas,  an 
old  police  inspector  and  pensioner,  who  has  told  me 
that  the  fishing  people  are  so  baclly  off  that  he  has 
actually  known  the  father  of  a family  dying  in  a hut 
and  the  people  all  round  him,  his  grandchildren,  and 
everyone  else,  with  not  even  the  means  of  getting  him 
some  drinking  water.  They  were  living  huddled 
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together  more  like  wild  beasts  than  anything  else. 
He  is  a man  from  whom  I have  got  a great  deal  of  im- 
portant information — from  him  and  from  Mr.  Keane, 
the  son  of  Colonel  Keane,  of  Cappoquin.  I have 
a letter  from  him  which  I will  read  to  yon  pre- 
sently. The  next  question  that  you  ask  me  is  No. 
8 : — “ Are  the  numbers  of  fish  on  any  fishing  ground 
known  to  you  in  danger  of  being  diminished  ? If  so, 
to  what  causes  do  you  attribute  this  result?”  I 
answer  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  there  is  no  fear. 
Then  question  9 is — “ What  can  be  done  to  remedy 
any  of  the  defects  which  exist  (a)  by  the  State ; (b) 
local  effort  in  money  or  otherwise  ?”  My  answer  to 
that  is,  that  a great  deal,  could  be  done  by  a good 
system  of  loans  for  the  purchase  of  boats  and  nets 
(with  careful  supervision  to  see  that  the  moneys  were 
properly  applied  as  I have  known  cases  where  such 
has  not  been  the  case).  Then  As  regards  hai’bours 
in  particular — («.)  How  should  sites  be  selected?  (b.) 
Who  should  be  charged  with  the  construction  of  har- 
bours? (c.)  Who  should  be  responsible  for  their 
maintenance?  (d.)  What  charges  should  be  made 
for  the  use  of  them  and  how  should  such  charges  be 
calculated?’’  I say  sites  for  harbours  should  be 


the  carriage 


with  a due  regard  to  internal  communication.  To  that 
I add  that  a great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
providing  bait  for  the  long  liners,  and  knowledge  on 
this  point  is  much  wanted.  Pishing  boats  should  bear 
a harbour  dues  tax  as  all  other  vessels  using  a ' port 
for  commercial  purposes. 

10519.  What  do  you  recommend  for  bait? — They 
use  mussels  and  sandworm  in  Scotland. 

10520.  Have  you  any  mussel  beds  on  your  coast? 
There  is  at  Youghal  Harbour,  but  it  belongs  to 
nobody  and  it  has  been  allowed  very  much  to  go  to 
the  bad.  There  is  no  arrangement  about  it.  I asked 
some  fishermen  that  I saw  standing  round  there  the 
other  day  why  they  did  not  take  their  boats  out  to 
get  some  fish.  They  said  they  had  no  bait.  I said 
why  do  not  you  go  and  get  the  sandworms  (there  are 
splendid  sands  there),  and  they  said  they  have  tried 
the  worms  but  that  they  were  no  good.  They  gave 
me  an  example  of  that.  One  man  said  they  had 
taken  out  some  very  deep  fishing  lines  and  baited 
them  -with  sandeels.  He  told  me  that  they  had  also 
got  some  salted  sprats  and  baited  others  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  they  took  up  their  lines  they  found 
that  the  hooks  baited  with  the  mussels  and  the  eels 
were  not  touched  by  the  haddocks,  but  that  on  the 
other  hand  they  had  bitten  at  the  salt  sprat. 

10521.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  is  extraordinary, 
because  they  take  the  mussels  very  greedily  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland  LlVm  +.W  »«•.»  -r 


coast  of  Scotland  ?—  Yes,  that  is  my  experience  and  I 
said  to  the  man  who  told  me,  how  do  you  account  for 
it  ? He  said  that  they  got  their  information  from  a 
Scotch  boat  that  was  at  Youghal ; but  my  own  opinion 
is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  bait,  but  they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
that  part  of  the  craft. 

10522.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  recommend 
that  experienced,  persons  should  be  engaged  to  reside 
at  different  parts  of  the  coast  to  instruct  the  fisher- 
men how  best  to  do  it?— Well,  I would  recommend 
the  appointment  of  committees  at  Youghal  and  Water- 
ford, similar  to  the  scheme  started  by  Rather  Davis, 
and  supported  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  The 
fact  is  the  country  has  gone  to  the  bad  altogether 
there  for  want  of  attention.  In  conclusion,  I wanted 
to  say  that  if  you  go  down  there  my  house  would  be 
perfectly  at  your  disposal.  It  is  right  on  the  sea 
where  you  could  see  the  harbour.  Mr.  Keane,  the  son 
of  Colonel  Keane,  has  also  written  to  say : 


_ of  fish  from  Ardmore  or  You«h  l 
England  is  ?— I do  not  know  but  I have  heard  to 
complain  about  that  and  say  it  is  very  W],  - *!eoPk 
they  cannot  get  a through  rate.  ° nd 1 lat 

l°f24.  In ^ what  condition  is  the  harbour  accommo. 


dation  at  Ardmore  ? — There  if 


10525.  Nothing  but  the  beach  ?— Nothin*  but 
beach.  One  of  the  Commissioners  asked°me 
question  why  the  fishermen  did  not  use  the  p,  ^ 


Youghal.  The  reason  is,  in  the  first  place  that  tl  °f 
are  very  poor  and  have  no  means  if  they  did  get \ 


I shall  be  glad  to  meet  the  Royal  Commissioners  when 
v Ar,dTLre’  ,andJle  can  arrange  to  take  them 
round  to  Youghal  by  the  Merrion  steamship.  I am  only 
sorry  that  I shall  not  be  able  to  be  there  myself.’’ 


Youghal.  Again,  it  is  a very  dangerous  sea  ‘tl, 
and  a very  dangerous  coast,  and  it  would  take  tl  *** 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  walk  backwards  and  foi\ra2 
to  their  boats  ; and  the  fishing  grounds  (which  is  th 
Nymph  Bank)  is  right  out  a good  way  in  front  of  Ard 


10526.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  knowleds# 
with  regard  to  that  Nymph  Bank  1— Mine  is  onf 
hearsay— that  it  is  straight  out  in  front  of  Ardmore 

10527.  Mr.  Barry. — About  how  many  miles  out  ;u 
Sixteen,  and  it  extends  right  away  from  somewhere 
opposite  Dungarvan  to  Youghal. 

10528.  Is  there  any  fishing  carried  on  from 
Youghal  ?— I think  there  is  very  little  sea  fishim- 
now  carried  on  from  Youghal.  The  men  all  about 
there  have  taken  to  salmon  fishing  with  those  drag- 
nets. I think  the  sea  fishing  has  almost  been 
abandoned  at  Youghal. 

10529.  What  depth  of  water  is  there  in  You-lial 
Harbour— there  is  plenty,  is  there  not  ?— I think  there 
is  abundance  of  water.  It  varies  with  the  tide  of 
course,  but  the  tide  goes  straight  up  and  joins  the 
Blackwater  river.  I know  all  the  coal  sloops  that 
come  with  coal  for  the  South  of  Ireland  unload  there. 

10530.  Then  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  accom- 
modation for  large  boats  does  not  obtain  at  Youghal  1- 
I think  not. 

10531.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  is  plenty  of  shelter 
there  to  ? — They  have  shelter.  You  must  notimagine 
that  the  people  want  very  much  at  Ardmore.  All 
that  is  required  is  merely  to  develope  the  thing  as  it 
were.  Just  that  distance  between  Ardmore  and 
Youghal  makes  all  the  difference.  They  will  not  go 
there— argue  with  them  and  talk  to  them  as  you  will. 

10532.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  met  with  any 
fishermen  who  really  fish  on  the  Nymph  Bank  1— 
They  all  do  in  the  summer. 

10533.  Then  they  will  know  exactly  where  it  is!— 
M ost  of  the  old  men  do  and  some  of  the  young  ones, 
but  they  do  not  go  out  now,  certainly  not  in  the 
winter. 


10523.  Mr.  Pim.— Do  you  know  what  the  rate  for 


10534.  We  have  had  evidence  that  nobody  knows 
where, that  bank  is  ? — Well  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  chief 
of  the  coastguard  would  know.  They  are  the  men 
who  have  told  me  most  about  these  matters. 

10535.  Mr.  Barry. — Can  you  account  for  it  at  all 
if  the  fishing  is  good  as  far  as  the  quantity  of  fish  is 
concerned,  and  the  harbour  of  Youghal  is  good  so  far 
as  the  accommodation  for  large  boats  is  concerned,  why 
there  is  no  fishing  of  any  magnitude  developed  at 
Youghal? — It  always  seemed  to  me  an  extraordinary 
thing  ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  although  there  is  plenty 
of  fish  as  I know  from  my  own  knowledge  there 
seems  to  be  no  arrangement,  and  nobody  seems  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  thing. 

10536.  The  Chairman. — Then  it  must  be  want  of 
enterprise  ? — It  must  be  want  of  enterprise. 

10537.  Mr.  Abernethy. — And  you  have  the  rail- 
way down  to  Youghal  ? — Yes.  They  do  say  that  the 
harbour  is  very  difficult  to  get  into  and  out  of  if  there 
is  any  wind  blowing  and  I believe  that  is  so ; but  1 no 
not  know  much  about  Youghal  further  than  that.  It 
would  appear  that  in  former  times  Youghal  must 
have  been  as  far  as  fishing  is  concerned  a very-  flourish- 
ing place  3 but  it  seems  to  have  died  away  very  much 
now. 

10539.  Mr.  Barry. — How  long  ago  do  you  think  is 
it  since  that  was  the  case? — You  will  see  for  your- 
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as  well  as  I could  tell  you.  There  are  signs  of 
“ win"  been  a prosperous  place  in  that  way  at  one 
lts : 1 But  I know  from  personal  knowledge  that 
'f 'distress  there  amongst  the  fishing  class  is  very 
1 lC  indeed.  There  is  an  old  fisherman  there  named 
AVolscley,  who  told  me  he  had  not  made  £2  since  the 


fishing  was  over  in  the  summer.  He  has  a whale-  May  12,  iss7. 
boat  there  and  he  actually  told  me  that  he  had  not  (kUawTSir 
realized  £2  in  cash  since  the  summer  fishing  was  Robert 
Over.  Samleman. 

(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  James  Grierson  called  in  and  examined. 


IO539.  The  Chairman. — You  ax-e,  as  we  know,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
England  ?— Yes. 

10540.  The  Chairman. — The  witnesses  who  have 
been  called  before  us  all  complain  of  very  high  railway 
rotes  for  fish.  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  the  information 
,ve  want.  They  have  had  a conference  it  appears  in 
Fishmongers’  Hall,  at  which  Lord  Stanley,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  present,  and  he 
promises  to  introduce  some  remedial  measures  in  his 
Bill  of  this  year  in  regard  to  fish  rates  ? — That  must 
be  about  two  or  three  months  ago. 

10541-  Do  you  know  anything  that  took  place  at 
tj,at  conference  as  regards  the  charge  against  the 
railway  companies  with  regard  to  the  excessive  rates 
for  die  carriage  of  fish  ? — I am  aware  that  some  parties 
representing  the  fish  trade  and  others  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  did  wait  upon  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  made  a number  of  statements 
of  which  I have  the  shorthand  notes.  I may  say  I 
have  "one  very  carefully  into  the  statements  that  have 
been  made,  and  I have  communicated  with  nearly  all 
the  railway  companies  in  this  country  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  the  view  of  making  some  answer  to  the 
statements.  I have  also  had  a correspondence  with 
a gentleman  who  called  himself  the  Secretary  of  the 
Fish  Association ; and  I have  asked  him  to  give  me  any 
case  in  which  fish  has  been  thrown  overboard,  as  they 
state,  because  the  railways’  rates  were  too  high.  That 
statement  has  been  made  over  and  over  again  verbally 
and  very  often  in  the  newspapers,  and  yet  I cannot 
find  one  single  instance  in  which  it  has  occurred  except 
one  case  in  the  north  where  I think  the  vessels  had 
been  detained  and  the  fish  was  out  of  condition  or  the 
fish  was  not  in  proper  condition  under  any  circum- 
stances. There  is  another  case  bn  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall where  in  1884  (and  that  is  the  last  and  only 
case  I can  find  on  that  coast)  in  which  I have  been 
able  to  get  at  the  fishermen,  and  in  that  case  the  fish 
was  out  of  condition  and  was  thrown  overboard.  And 
I have  not  been  able  to  get  anything  to  corroborate 
the  statement  that  the  railway  rates  affect  the  fishing 
trade  in  the  way  that  is  stated ; on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Barber,  who  I think  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Fish 
Association,  has  distinctly  stated  to  me,  in  answer  to 
one  of  my  letters,  in  which  I asked  him  for  informa- 
tion to  enable  me  to  make  inquiries  to  see  how  far  his 
statements  are  correct,  that  the  railway  rates  have  no 
direct  influence  upon  the  price  of  fish  to  the  consumer, 
how,  he  has  stated  that  in  black  and  white. 


10542.  We  have  had  the  list,  and  we  should  like  Mr.  James 
to  get  it  analysed,  of  the  duties  performed  by  railway  Grierson, 
companies  in  carrying  the  fish  to  various  places.  As  far 
as  I can  gather  from  the  people  interested  in  the  trade, 
you  may  take  the  net  weight  of  the  fish  at  one-half 
the  total  weight  for  carnage  ? — The  net  weight  of  the 
fish  would  be  greater  than  that ; but  probably  the  fish 
coming  from  the  West  coast  of  Ireland  would  cany  a 
larger  quantity  of  ice. 

10543.  We  are  speaking  of  Irish  fish? — Yes,  but 
that  would  not  be.so  generally. 

10544.  Mr.  Pirn. — With  regard  to  your  charges  for 
the  conveyance  of  fish  from  Milford  to  London — from 
the  Kinsale  fisheries — how  is  the  fish  brought  to  you 
at  Milford  ? — It  is  brought  by  steamers  to  Milford. 

10545.  By  steamers  which  attend  on  the  fishing 
vessels  ? — Attend  on  the  fleet. 

10546.  How  long  does  it  take  to.  deliver  it  in 
London  from  Milford  ? — About  124  hours  for  the 
train,  and  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half  for  delivery 
into  the  market.  We  go  to  a very  great  expense  at 
Milford,  first,  in  storing  their  boxes  which  ax-e  stored 
there  all  the  autumn  and  winter ; they  are  stored  to  a 
great  height  because  there  is  a great  quantity  of  them, 
and  the  storing  of  those  boxes  alone  comes  to  a very 
large  sum  of  money.  Then,  we  do  everything  we  can 
to  expedite  the  loading  of  the  fish,  but  of  course  that 
involves  considerable  cost,  with  the  view  of  saving 
time.  Then  it  is  all  run  by  special  trains,  and  we  run 
special  trains  even  for  small  qxxantities,  so  that  it  is  a 
very  costly  trade  indeed  to  carry  on ; and  we  take  the 
empties  back  always  by  special  train,  and  we  do  all 
the  handling. 

10547.  The  Chairman. — And  you  deliver  in 
London? — The  rates  do  xxot  ixx  all  cases  include 
delivery.  I do  not  quite  remember  whether  the  Irish 
rates  do  or  do  not,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  I will  give 
you  the  actual  prices  of  that.  But  one  thing  that  is 
lost  sight  of  very  often  by  people  who  wish  to  look  at 
the  matter  fairly  is  that  this  traffic  is  not  carried  on 
by  the  ordinary  trains ; it  is  canned  on  by  a special 
sex-vice,  and  every  one  knows  that  what  is  done  by 
special  service  is  more  costly  than  what  is  done 
regularly ; so  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  such  a 
profitable  traffic  to  a railway  company  as  the  fish 
people  sometimes  try  to  make  out. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  DAY— FKIDAY,  MA.Y  13th,  1887. 

32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present: — Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; James  Abernethy,  Esq. ; J.  Wolfe  Barry,  Esq. 


Mr.  James 
Oricrson. 


Mr.  James  Grierson  called  in  and  further  examined. 


10548.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  intimate  with 
the  working  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  ? — I am  very 
intimate  with  a portion  of  tho  country,  and  am 
generally  acquainted  with  the  whole. 

10549.  Your  chief  knowledge,  I suppose,  is  with 
the  south  of  Ireland! — The  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land. 

10550.  But  you  have  a knowledge  of  the  entire 
working  of  the  system  ? — Yes,  I have  been  all  over 
the  lines  of  Ireland. 

10551.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  railway 
system  is  broken  up  into  a great  number  of  inde- 
pendent lines! — Yes.  I may  say  with  regard  to  that 
that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  considerable  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  especially,  but  also  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  to  enter  into  some  arrange- 
ments with  some  of  the  Irish  companies,  and  to 
improve  the  service  between  England  and  Ireland. 
Eventually  the  pressure  came  also  from  our  own 
shareholders  at  the  half-yearly  meetings,  and  the 
directors  agreed,  upon  the  request  of  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Railway  Company,  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  them,  and  that  was  carried  out. 
That  included  through  booking  and  other  arrange- 
ments, which  are  embodied  in  an  agreement.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  was  apparent  when  we  began  to 
work  with  them  was  that  considerable  difficulties  and 
also  doubts  as  to  the  permanency  of  our  arrangement 
existed,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  small  com- 
panies that  were  connected  with  this  concern,  and  we 
advised  them  very  strongly  to  try  and  absorb  the 
small  lines,  which  they  were  very  desirous  of  doing, 
but  they  said  they  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  In  the 
end  we  agreed  to  assist  them  by  paying  something 
towards  any  loss  they  might  incur  in  taking  these 
small  lines,  and  they  have  taken  over  a number,  and 
we  are  paying  now  a considerable  sum,  which  is  a loss 
upon  the  purchase.  Of  course  I need  not  tell  you 
that  you  cannot  buy  a small  branch  line  at  its  actual 
value  at  the  moment.  The  owners  do  expect,  and 
probably  not  unnaturally,  something  more  than  the 
price  it  stands  at  in  the  market.  The  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Company,  being  a comparatively  poor  com- 
pany, could  ill  afford  to  purchase,  but  they  did  pur- 
chase, and  at,  of  course,  a little  more  than  the  value 
of  the  lines,  and  consequent  upon  the  state  of  Ireland 
for  some  years  these  concerns  were  not  prosperous, 
and  this  purchase  has  not  been  beneficial  to  them ; 
but  unmistakably  the  acquisition  of  the  lines  has  been 
most  beneficial  to  the  public. 

10552.  In  the  management! — Yes,  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  districts  through  which  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  goes,  although  it  has  not  yet  bene- 
fited the  shareholders. 

10553.  I suppose  your  contribution  is  probably  in 
the  shape  of  a rebate  upon  traffic ! — It  is  partly  in 
that  way,  and  also,  taking  the  earnings  of  some  of 
these  lines,  we  have  agreed  to  bear  a share  of  the  loss 
which  they  might  entail  upon  a certain  basis,  all  of 
which  is  embodied  in  agreements,  I think  scheduled 
to  one  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Acts  of  1873. 

10554.  They  are  scheduled  to  the  Act,  and  are 
public  property! — Yes;  but  as  I said  before,  although 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  has  not  been 
prosperous  so  far  itself,  there  is  no  question  about  it 
that  they  have  been  much  better  able  to  serve  the 
public  than  they  were  before,  and  that  the  distinct 


through  which  it  passes  has  had  the  benefit  of  these 
amalgamations. 

10555.  What  is  the  exact  mileage  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  1 — Our  exact  mileage,  takiiw  i. 
one-half  of  the  lines  which  we  own  jointly  with  other 
companies,  is  2,442  miles.  Of  course  we  work  over 
the  other  joint  mileage,  which  is  not  included. 

10556.  And  what  is  your  whole  capital ! The 

whole  capital  of  the  Great  Western  is  about  soventv- 
four  and  a half  millions,  that  is  leaving  out  some  of 
the  lines,  the  capital  of  which  is  still  kept  apart, 
such  as  the  Cornwall  Railway  and  several  others. 


10557.  It  is  seventy-four  and  a half  millions  spread 
over  the  2,440  miles? — But  that  does  not  cover  the 
whole  of  the  2,442  miles,  because,  of  course,  there  are 
many  of  these  lines  we  pay  a rent  for,  and  the  capital 
is  kept  separate.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to  include 
their  capital  as  ours,  as  some  say  it  will  be,  the  capital 
will  be  very  much  larger. 

10558.  Can  you  say  how  much — would  it  amount 
to  five  millions  more  ? — Considerably  more  than  that. 
It  would  be  at  least  fourteen  millions,  making  a total 
for  the  2,442  miles  of  88^  millions. 

10559.  Your  board  consists  of  how  many  direc- 
tors ? — Nineteen. 

10560.  I suppose  you  see  no  reason  why  an  ex- 
tensive system  like  the  Great  Western  should  not,  in 
fact,  be  increased  if  it  is  for  the  public  benefit  to 
increase  the  mileage? — So  far  we  certainly  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  Great 
Western  system,  and  undoubtedly  it  has  enabled  the 
company  to  give  facilities  and  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  a way  that  they  could  not  have  done  if  the 
separate  undertakings  had  remained  as  they  were 
before. 

10561.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  amalgamations 
the  Great  Western  Liue  consists  of? — I think  there 
are  about  114  lines  which  now  form  the  Great 
Western. 

10562.  Originally  114  differnt  companies ?— Ves. 

10563.  You  are  aware  that  in  Ireland  there  are 
somewhere  about  forty  companies  ? — I have  taken  out 
the  number  as  forty-seven. 

10564.  What  is  the  capital  ?— The  capital  I have 
got  here  as  £35,597,589. 

10565.  I think  there  has  been  a little  addition 
since  that  ?-— I have  taken  that  from  the  last  published 


Board  of  Trade  Returns. 

10566'.  It  is  practically  about  £36,000,000?— 

I will  assume  that.  , . 

10567.  Have  you  got  the  number  of  directors  I- 
The  number  of  directors  in  that  year  was  313. 

10568.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  know  how  many 
working  companies  there  are  ? — Twenty. 

10569.  The  Chairman.— With  regard  to  the 
you  are  aware  probably  that  the  gross  revenue  o 
Irish  Railways  for  tho  year  is  under  three  nnhions 

10570.  I think  your  revenue  is  about  eight  millions 
or  nine  millions  ? — Not  quite  eight  millions. 

10571.  The  revenue  of  the  Midland  Railway^ 
about  the  same  or  perhaps  a little  below  yours 

10572.  The  revenue  cf  the  London  and  Nortn 
Western  amounts  to  between  ten  millions ^or J‘ 
millions  ? — I think  the  London  and  North  » 1 
revenue  is  about  ten  millions. 
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in') 7 3 And  the  London  and  North  Western  capital 
■ about  one  hundred  millions  sterling?— Yes. 

15  The  length  of  their  line  is  about  1,800  or 

900  miles?— I think  it  is  1,800.  The  management 
f ich  a line  as  the  North  Western  or  the  Midland 
° die  Great  Western  of  course  is  incomparably  more 
rffieult  than  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the 
l!ih  »Hwj>  P»‘  together  would  he. 

10575.  You  are  aware  that  there  have  been  from 
time  to  time  various  propositions  for  the  State  pur- 
chase of  the  railways  in  Ireland  ?— Yes.  I myself 
. ye  been  asked  twice  to  give  information  with 
reference  to  suggestions  that  the  Government  should 
take  the  Irish  railways — I think  once  in  1872,  and 
then  after  the  change  of  Government  in  1874,  and  I 
did  prepare  some  information  giving  my  views  with 
reference  to  that  suggestion. 

10576.  I think  you  gave  evidence  before  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  Commission  ? — I did. 

10577.  I think,  if  I remember  right,  yon  were 
opposed  to  the  State  purchase  of  the  railways  ? — On 
principle,  yes.  The  question  put  to  me  in  1872  and 
1874  was  'whether  I thought  it  was  possible  for  the 
Government  to  manage  the  railways  in  Ireland,  and  I 
answered  that  by  stating  that  I considered  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  Government  being 
able  to  arrange  for  the  working  of  the  Irish  railways 
if  they  purchased  them ; but  I pointed  out  two  difficul- 
ties which  I thought  they  might  have  to  encounter. 
One  of  these  was  that  either  they  would  have  to  utilise 
the  lines  in  some  casesin  competition  with  theseaorthey 
would  not.  Iftheydidfixrates,forinstance,  fromBelfast 
to  Cork  for  linens,  as  an  example,  they  would  be  open 
to  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  steam-boat  owners 
that  Government  money  was  being  used  to  compete 
with  them.  Then  on  the  other  hand  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  compete,  but  said,  we  will  charge  mileage 
rates,  the  manufacturers  would  say,  the  railways  are 
practically  of  no  use  to  us,  and  we  are  no  better  off 
than  before  the  railways.  That  is  one  difficulty  I 
foresaw,  and  that  continues  to  exist  still. 

10578.  What  was  your  second  difficulty  ? — It  was 
this,  that  if  the  Government  owned  all  the  railways 
in  Ireland  of  course  every  town  and  district  would 
look  to  the  Government  to  construct  lines  to  accom- 
modate them.  There  would  be  no  local  or  private 
effort  after  that,  because  they  would  say  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  compete,  and  no  competition  would 
be  allowed,  and  I considered  that  there  would  be  very 
great  pressure  put  upon  the  Government,  not  only  in 
Ireland  but  probably  in  Westminster  to  construct 
lines  which  otherwise  might  not  be  carried  out. 

10579.  I would  suggest  to  you  one  or  two  other 
difficulties.  Of  course  at  present  your  through  rates, 
say  from  any  district  in  England  to  the  extreme  west 
of  Ireland,  are  lower,  T presume,  than  the  two  mileage 
rates  put  together  ? — They  are. 

10580.  To  'accommodate  the  public  it  is  necessary 
to  do  that  ? — It  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the 
public  to  give  through  rates. 


| 10581.  Would  not  the  steam-boat  owners  again 

[ complain  that  through  traffic  was  carried  at  lower 
rates  per  mile  in  Ireland  than  the  local  traffic  was 
carried?— I think  that  might  be  met  in  this  way. 
Ireland  is  fortunate  in  having  several  exceedingly 
good  ports,  such  as  Cork,  Waterford,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Londonderry.  I think  that  the  owners  of  the  rail- 
ways, assuming  it  was  the  Government,  or  that  the 
Government  took  them  and  handed  them  over  to  a 
company  to  work,  might  charge  certain  rates  to  each 
P°rt,  and  say  to  any  English  company  booking  through, 
you  must  give  us  the  share  of  the  through  rate.  For  in- 
s ance,  supposing  there  was  a company  booking  through 
r°D  ur'k  t0  -k™erick  or  from  Waterford  to  Limerick 
01  U J'm  bo  Limerick  they  would  say : our  proportion 
is  so  much ; and  therefore  they  would  not  make  them- 
sc  ves  parties  to  the  competition,  but  charging  them 
,,  air  rate  they  would  get  that  rate.  Of  course 
were  would  be  some  difficulty  in  the  division. 


10582.  Supposing  there  were  no  through  rates  in  May  is,  iss 
many  cases  would  not  what  the  Government  would  — 
receive  from  traffic  coming  from  England  be  much  Griereon.1* 
lower  than  necessarily  applies  to  local  traffic  in  many 
cases  ? — Of  course  to  encourage  the  traffic  there  ought 
to  be  in  many  cases  what  you  might  call  under  the 
circumstances  export  rates. 

10583.  Then  again  the  people  would  complain, 
would  they  not,  that  Government  money  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  traffic  over  Irish  railways,  because 
the  traffic  came  from  England  at  much  lower  rates 
than  they  carried  the  traffic  in  the  country.  Do  you 
think  the  Government  could  withstand  in  Westminster 
the  Irish  complaints  on  that  ground  ? — The  Govern- 
ment would  then  begin  to  feel  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  railway  companies  have  to  feel  in  trying  to  please 
everybody. 

10584.  It  is  a difficulty?  — It  is  a difficulty  of 
course.  I think  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  country  in 
which  the  experiment  might  be  tried  it  is  Ireland. 

There  would  be  advantages  in  the  Government  taking 
them  as  well  as  difficulties,  and  you  have  facilities  for 
taking  the  Irishrailwayswhich  youhave  not  in  England, 
because  I think  there  are  only  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
of  the  Irish  railways  which  do  not  come  under  the 
Act  of  1844,  and  therefore,  financially,  they  could 
very  easily  acquire  them. 

10585.  Excepting  that  it  would  take  thirty-five 
millions  of  money? — It  would  take  whatever  the 
valuation  is. 

10586.  Do  you  think  the  English  Parliament  is 
prepared  to  authorize  the  Government  finding  thirty- 
five  millions  of  money? — Looking  at  what  they  are 
doing  for  Ireland,  I should,  certainly  think  they  veiy 
likely  were  prepared  to  do  that. 

10587.  Do  you  think  the  country  would  sanction 
it  ? — Not  under  normal  circumstances  probably,  but 
under  these  special  circumstances  here,  it  appears 
to  me  they  would  do  anything  for  Ireland. 

10588.  Now,  coming  to  the  commercial  part  of  it. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated,  and  an  analogy  is 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  Government  and 
private  management,  because  the  Post  Office  is 
managed  so  well.  Do  you  see  any  analogy  between 
the  Post  Office  work  and  railway  work — that  is  to  say 
the  management  of  the  letters  and  carriage? — First 
of  all  let  me  say  this,  that  having  had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  the  Post  Office,  and  of  course  receiving 
and  sending  an  enormous  number  of  letters  by  it,  I 
consider  it  extraordinarily  well  managed,  but  their 
business  is  a routine  business,  and  although  it  is 
remarkably  well  managed,  I say  there  is  no  comparsion 
whatever  between  the  management  of  a railway  and 
the  management  of  the  Post  Office. 

10589.  To  come  to  particulars — take  St.  Martiu’s- 
le-Grand  any  night — which  is  of  course  the  largest 
receiving  office  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  may  be  in  the 
world,  is  there  any  analogy  between  the  work  involved 
in  receiving  those  letters — and  the  work  involved 
in  receiving  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  goods  at  any  one 
of  the  large  railway  stations  in  the  kingdom  ? — There 
is  no  comparison  between  the  working  of  the 
goods  and  mineral  traffic  and  Post  Office.  The  nearest 
comparison  is  the  working  of  passenger  trains  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  way.  Those  are  departments  that 
they  could  manage  certainly,  because  they  are  steady 
and  continuous.  The  other  is  commercial  and  fluctu- 
ating, and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  not 
be  as  well  managed,  and  could  not  possibly  be,  under 
the  Government,  as  it  would  be  by  an  individual  or  a 
public  company.  Still  in  Belgium  the  Government 
manage  their  railways,  and  I should  think  they  are  very 
fairly  managed. 

10590.  Their  system  is  very  small  ? — It  is  a little 
longer  than  the  Great  Western,  but  the  Government 
do  not  manage  all  those.  There  are  some  independent. 

Still  they  do  manage  the  maintenance  and  the  passenger 
department,  and  they  get  out  of  the  commercial  diffi- 
culties, to  a certain  extent,  by  fixed  rates  that  would 
not  be  suitable  in  this  country. 
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10591.  Again,  judging  from  what  we  have  recently 
seen,  do  you  think  the  Government  is  a suitable  body 
to  manage  commercial  or  manufacturing  establish 
ments  ? — I do  not  think  there  can  be  any  two  views 
upon  that  point,  that  it  is  a most  undesirable  thing 
where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 

10592.  Then  assuming  it  was  proposed  to  amalga- 
mate the  whole  of  the  railways  in  Ireland  into  one 
body,  leaving  it  still  to  be  managed  commercially  and 
by  commercial  men,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would 
be  better  managed  than  by  Government? — If  you 
could  amalgamate  all  the  railways  of  Ireland,  and 
put  them  in  anything  like  a fair  financial  position, 
with  provisions  protecting  the  trades  to  the  ports,  I 
consider  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  Ireland. 

10593.  Coupled  with  that,  I presume  you  would  not 
object  as  a railway  manager  to  a certain  amount  of 
Government  supervision,  similar  to  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners here,  so  that  the  public  might  have  easy 
and  cheap  means  of  getting  redress  in  case  of  an 
amalgamated  company  abusing  its  powers  and  privi- 
leges to  the  detriment  of  the  public  ? — I think  if  all 
the  railway  companies  in  Ireland  were  desirous  to 
amalgamate,  they  could  not  expect  to  carry  an  amalga- 
mation of  that  kind  without  some  provision  for  Govern- 
ment supervision  to  a certain  extent  such  as  you  have 
shadowed  out.  It  would  only  be  a reasonable  condition 
to  a wholesale  amalgamation. 

10594.  Then  there  is  another  condition  that  has 
occurred  to  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  have  given 
evidence  before  us.  You  would  throw  open,  I presume, 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  system  to  all  English  railways 
having  a reasonably  fair  connexion  with  them? — 1 
should  consider  that  as  a condition  of  the  amalgamation 
they  ought,  to  give  equal  facilities  to  every  company 
by  any  reasonable  route.  I may  say  that  although 
the  Great  "Western  Company  have  what  may  be  called 
an  exclusive  agreement  with  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Company,  before  the  agreement  -was  sealed 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Directors  had  negotiations,  arising  I 
believe  from  a very  strong  objection  which  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  had  to  seeing  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  allied  with  any  English  company,  and 
although  the  agreement  was  drawn,  completed,  and 
ready  for  sealing,  we  were  asked  to  consider  whether 
an  arrangement  might  not  be  made  as  between  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  whereby  our  agreement  might  not  be 
necessary.  The  Great  Western  Directors  took  the 
view  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  Irish 
railway  companies  to  work  together  than  to  have 
agreements  with  the  English  companies,  and,  therefore, 
although  we  were  in  the  position  which  I have  just 
stated,  we  fell  into  their  views,  drew  up  a draft  agree- 
ment in  concert  with  them,  and  it  was  practically 
settled.  All  that  we  asked  was  to  ensure  that  we 
should  have  proper  facilities,  and  we  asked  for  nothing 
exclusive.  It  fell  through  for  the  very  extraordinary 
reason  that  they  declined  to  put  in  an  arbitration 
clause,  and  of  course  as  we  saw  no  way  of  enforcing 
the  agreement,  however  reasonable  it  might  appear, 
the  thing  fell  through.  The  same  suggestion  was 
made  again  within  the  last  few  years — I dare  say  the 
last  three  or  four  years — and  still  holding  the  same 
view  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  those  railway 
companies  to  work  together,  we  expressed  our 
willingness  again  to  fall  into  any  arrangement  of  that 
kind,  merely  asking  that  there  should  be  reasonable 
facilities,  and  as  far  as  we  were  concerned  nothing 
exclusive,  but  that  has  not  been  carried  out.  There- 
fore, although  we  have  an  exclusive  agreement 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  we  have  been  consistent  in 
holding  the  view  which  I now  express,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  Ireland  and  better  for  the  companies  if 
they  were  all  to  work  together. 

10595.  Will  you  send  us  a copy  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  and  the  agreement  which  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Certainly. 

10596.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  taking  the 


country  generally  of  Ireland,  the  rates  are  a 
able  percentage  higher  than  in  England  ?__T°nsu'er' 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Lu'  not 
10597.  You  have  through  rates  I suppose  wiM  a 
Waterford  and  Limerick  ?— We  have.  1 1 lth  the 


10598.  It  does  not  extend  to  other  companion  n 
extends  to  a small  extent  to  other  companies  h t 
to  a large  extent.  I may  say  this,  that  althourt" !!‘ 
have  through  rates  with  the  Waterford  and  LimovT 
we  pay  them  their  local  rates  as  a through  mw* 1 
which  of  course  I need  scarcely  tell  you  is 
onerous.  We  agreed  to  it  of  course,  and  thJ  • 
nothing  to  be  said  about  it.  le  u 

10599.  Is  not  that  a rule  generally  through  all  tk 
various  ports,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Wit 
ford,  that  the  local  rates  on  the  Irish  railways  are 
demanded  even  if  there  are  through  rates  ?— I i,  J 
think  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  demand  a local 
rate  for  traffic  passing  through  Dublin. 

10600.  Do  they  take  a mileage  ? Yes. 

10601.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?— All  throueh 
goods  rates  between  Ireland  and  stations  on  the  Great 
Western  system,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Company,  are  divided  bv 
mileage.  The  receipts  on  parcels  traffic  between  the 
two  countries  are  divided  on  an  uniform  basis  of  one- 
thircl  to  the  Irish  and  two-thirds  to  the  English  com- 
panies, irrespective  of  the  positions  of  the  stations  of 
origin  and  destination,  and  the  distance  beiween  them 


10602.  As  regards  cattle,  I suppose  your  Company 

like  the  rest  of  the  English  companies,  take  low  rates 
for  the  store  cattle  coming  from  Ireland  into  the 
feeding  districts  of  England?— Yes,  we  carry  them  at 
very  low  rates. 

10603.  Much  lower  than  you  carry  local  traffic  in 
England  ? — Yes. 


10604.  And  that  applies,  I presume,  to  nearly  all 
the  store  cattle  you  carry  from  Ireland  ?— Yes,  it  does. 

10605.  Mr.  Barry. — I do  not  know  whether  you 
know  enough  of  the  traffic  of  Ireland  to  tell  us 
whether  you  think  there  is  any  effective  competition 
inside  Ireland  at  the  present  moment— excludin''  the 
cross-channel  traffic  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  that  we 
should  call  effective  competition. 

10606.  Not  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England? 
— I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  say  that 
I know  of  any.  For  English  traffic  there  is  a very 
keen  competition,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  principal 
English  railway  companies  have  canvassers  in  Ireland, 
and  scour  the  country  for  traffic. 

10607.  That  is  traffic  crossing  the  sea? — Yes;  but 
for  traffic  in  Ireland  I do  not  think  there  is.  At  all 
events  there  is  nothing  to  anything  like  the  extent 
there  is  in  England,  and  therefore  that  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  reasons  why  an  amalgamation  of  all  the 
companies  in  Ireland  will  be  less  objectionable. 

10608.  The  Chairman. — We  have  had  that  before 
us  from  many  traders  that  there  is  no  competition?— 1 
do  not  like  to  speak  positively,  not  being  sufficiently 
locally  acquainted  with  it.  I only  say  I do  not  know  it. 

10609.  The  commercial  witnesses  we  have  had  all 
say  there  is  no  competition  ? — Certainly  I can  say 
this  positively,  that  there  is  nothing  like  what  we  call 
competition,  and  therefore,  as  I said  before,  that  is  a 
very  strong  point  indeed,  in  taking  into  considera- 
tion whether  it  would  be  policy  to  allow  or  to  en- 
courage the  amalgamation  of  the  railway  companies  in 
Ireland. 

10610.  Mr.  Barry.- — Amalgamation  in  Ireland  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  amalgamation  in  England! 
— Clearly.  You  could  not  compare  the  two.  It 

might  be  not  only  quite  unobjectionable  in  Ireland, 
but  advantageous,  and  yet  the  difficulties  of  doing  it 
in  England  might  be  insuperable. 

10611.  Do  you  know  whether  the  amalgamation 
on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  has  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  working  expenses  ? — I would  say  no  to  that, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  had 
short  agreements  for  working  those  lines,  but  they 
were  open  to  be  broken  up  at  any  time,  and,  there- 
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Waterford  and  Limerick  Company,  we  feared,  accommodating  some  of  these  districts.  Do  not  you  May  is.  iss 
for^tae  ^ very  position  they  are  going  to  be  think  an  amalgamated  company,  like  that  which  I Mr  james 

1 ' this  year  in  one  case,  if  a Bill  passes  Parlia-  have  referred  to,  where  it  would  be  all  in  one  hand,  Grierson, 

placed  m would  be  better  able  to  provide  accommodation  than 

mefnfi12  The  Chairman. — That  is  of  the  Athenry  the  separate  companies  are  now  ? — Clearly.  Of  course 

‘ P k Railway  and  the  Tuam  Railway  going  an  amalgamated  company  would  be  in  a stronger 

• fl  hands  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  1 — -Yes.  position  and  better  able  to  do  it.  There  is  another 

h‘t0  Tyeaterford  and  Limerick  work  a branch  line  out  view  I take,  and  that  is  this  ; that  one  of  the 

fT‘  erick  say  to  Ennis,  and  I may  illustrate  what  conditions  of  amalgamation  would  reasonably  be,  I 

®iJjl  hy'this  very  case.  If  the  company  nearest  think,  some  condition  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the 

X mean  Limerick  and  Ennis,  had  refused  at  amalgamated  company  should  provide  accommodation. 

-time  to  renew  their  agreement,  the  Waterford  10621.  That  is  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  That 
Limerick  Company  were  perfectly  helpless  with  the  Government  should  have  the  power  under  certain 
alf  nee  to  all  the  lines  beyond.  They  were  working  • conditions,  that  if  it  was  found  the  country  was  not 
limerick  and  Ennis,  and  they  had  an  agreement  really  capable  of  making  a proper  return  there  should 
work  the  Athenry  and  Ennis,  and  they  afterwards  be  a Government  guarantee  ? — Or  a- local  guarantee 
40  d an  agreement  to  work  the  Atheniy  and  Tuam,  such  as  has  been  given  many  times  in  Ireland. 

^ ^ purchased,  and  it  is  now  a part  of  their  10622.  Some  guarantee  at  any  rate! — Yes,  of  some 
svstem  the  Limerick  and  Ennis.  But  supposing  the  kind. 

T'  lerick  and  TErmis  Company  had  done  what  the  10623.  Then  comes  the  question  about  railways'  or 
Athenry  and  Ennis  are  trying  to  do  this  year,  namely,  tramways.  There  have  been  many  tramways  _ pro- 
ell  themselves  to  another  company,  then,  of  course,  jected  in  Ireland,  some  of  which  have  been  sanctioned 
these  agreements  with  lines  beyond  would  have  placed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  some  have  been  rejected, 
them  in  treat  difficulty.  The  Atheniy  and  Ennis  but  a cheap  tramway  on  the  same  gauge  as  the  rail- 
Company  are  applying  to  Parliament  in  this  session  ways,  with  light  rails,  light  engines,  and  made  along 
to  sell  their  line  to  the  Midland  Great  Western.  The  the  turnpike  roads  where  practicable,  would  be  a 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Company  are  working  the  great  advantage,  instead  of  making  what  we  term  a 
Athenry  and  Tuam,  so  that  they  would  be  in  this  permanent  railway  ? — It  would,  but  I am  bound  to 

uosition— that  they  would  be  working  a line  beyond  say  I am  not  much  in  favour  of  cheap  railways.  We 

what  was  taken  from  them;  and,  therefore,  that  show's  have  had  some  experience  with  regard  to  them,  and 

the  disadvantage  of  so  many  separate  lines  not  amal-  we  had  to  re-construct  them.  We  find  it  cheaper  to 
mated.  make  them  good  lines  of  railway. 

* 10613.  Mr.  Barry. — They  were  working  the  lines  10624.  Those  were  contractors’  lines  probably  ? — 

wond  1 Yes ; but  subject  to  those  lines  being  taken  What  they  call  light  railways. 

from  them  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  10625.  I)o  you  know  of  the  one  in  the  eastern 

10614.  I wanted  to  know  whether  the  agreements  counties — the  Wisbeach  line  ? — Yes. 
had  resulted  in  a saving  of  working  expenses1? — No;  10626.  Have  you  seen  that? — Ye?,  but  I do  not 

because  they  were  not  finding  their  own  stock.  I call  that  a tramway.  What  I understand  as  a tram- 

would  not  put  the  saving  of  working  expenses  in  way,  such  as  they  have  been  making  in  Ireland,  I 

Ireland  very  high  in  consequence  of  amalgamation,  consider  much  inferior  to  that. 

although  there  ought  to  be  and  would  be  a saving;  but,  10627.  I started  by  asking  whether  you  would 
on  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  railways  in  Ireland  were  have  it  the  three  feet  gauge,  or  the  ordinary  gauge  of 
amalgamated,  the  public  would  expect  a great  deal  more  the  railways,  with  lighter  rails,  say  50  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
from  them  than  they  would  expect  from  those  dis-  instead  of  84  lbs.  or  85  lbs.,  which  is  generally  used 
jointed  companies,  and,  therefore,  whatever  saving  for  railways  in  England,  and  the  works  compara- 
was  obtained  in  the  management  would  probably  tively  light.  Are  you  aware  of  the  cost  per  mile  of 
have  to  go  in  improved  service,  or  improved  station  the  railway  that  I have  referred  you  to  ?- — I do  not 
accommodation,  or  in  other . ways.  It  would  not  go  remember  it.  ... 

into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholder's,  but  there  would  10628.  If  you  could  get  cheap  communications  in 
he  a saving,  and  the  public  would  get  the  benefit  of  it.  various  parts  of  Ireland,  that  ought  to  be  a an  im- 
10615.  The  Chairman.—  In  fact  you  probably  portant  consideration?— Very  important.  One  is 
know,  as  I know  perfectly  well,  that  the  Ennis  and  being  constructed  of  that  character  now  at  the  present 
Athenry  Company  never  had  any  rolling  stock  ?—  moment  from  Ennis,  which  is  called,  I believe,  the 
They  had  not.  West  Clare  Railway. 

10616.  They  ' agreed  with  the  Waterford  and  10629.  That  is  on  the  three  feet  gauge  ?— Yes,  but 
Limerick  Company  to  work  their  line  before  the  you  asked  me  whether  the  gauge  should  be  three  feet 
line  was  completed  ? — Yes ; they  were  subscribers  in  or  otherwise.  I would  strongly  urge,  though  I am 
fact  towards  the  construction.  not  an  engineer,  that  whatever  .the  gauge  was,  and 

10617.  That  applies  also  to  the  Athenry  and  Tuam  ? whatever  the  gradients  might  be,  the  permanent  way 
-I  do  not  think  they  subscribed  to  that.  shoul  d be  a good  strong  one.  Steel  is  of  comparatively 

10618.  But  they  never  had  any  stock?— No.  small  value  now,  and  a good  permanent  way,  I am 

10619.  You  could  not  in  that  case  expect  so  much  sure,  is  cheapest  in  the  end. 
saving  in  the  working  expenses?— No  ; but  an  amal-  10630.  Would  it  not.be  better  to  have  the  same 
gamation  would  enable  them  to  construct  all  their  gauge  as  the  parent  line,  so  that  trucks  could  pass 
rolling  stock  and  engines  at  one  place,  and  do  their  from  one  to  the  other  ? — Wherever  that  could  be  done 
heavier  repairs,  and  make  savings  in  that  way  un-  I am  sure  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage, 
doubtedly,  but  as  you  know  as  well  as  I do,  when  a 10631.  The  line  in  the  eastern  counties,  which  has 
large  company  amalgamates  with  a smaller  line,  the  worked  so  satisfactorily  cost,  .£2,400  per  mile.  Y ould 
public  immediately  look  to  the  bigger  company  to  not  that  price  be  a great  consideration  in  filling  up 
spend  money,  which  they  never  would  expect  a little  the  unprovided  districts  in  Ireland?  Clearly, 
one  to  do,  and,  therefore,  that  is  a reason,  from  the  10632.  You  know  nothing  so  cheap  on  an  ordinary 
Public  point  of  view,  for  amalgamation.  railway  in  England?— No;  we  have  had  a railway 

10620.  There  is  another  question  connected  with  made  for  about  £4,000  a mile,  but  it  depends  on  the 
“is  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  upon,  ground  of  course.  In  some  portions  of  Ireland,  as  a 
have  had  a great  number  of  complaints  with  matter  of  course,  a railway  may  be  made  very  cheap 
“gard  to  this,  and  if  you  look  at  the  railway  map  of  because  the  ground  is  very  favourable. 

Ireland  you  will  see  very  large  districts  totally  un-  10633.  Mr.  Barry.— You  have  had  some  experience 
provided  either  with  railways  or  tramways  of  any  of  the  break  of  gauge  on  the  Great  Western  ?— Yes, 
k™.  and  the  necessity  has  been  urged  upon  us  for  we  have  had  considerable  experience  of  that. 
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10634.  The  Chairman. — I tliinlc  the  allowance  for 
the  transhipping  of  goods  between  the  Midland  and 
the  Great  Western  was  twenty  miles? — It  was. 
In  certain  cases  a break  of  gauge  is  a calamity. 
Between  where  the  break  of  gauge  now  is — Bristol 
and  the  west  of  England — it  is  a misfortune ; but  in 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  South  Wales  and  the  branch 
lines  which  ran  down  to  the  South  Wales  main  line, 
it  simply  was  a complete  block  to  the  carrying  on  of 
business,  and  to  the  expansion  of  the  great  trade  which 
has  sprung  up  since  the  break  of  gauge  was  altered. 
I think  a break  of  gauge  is  very  undesirable  where  it 
can  be  possibly  avoided. 

10635.  Mr.  Barry. — It  must  result  in  an  increased 
working  expenditure  ? — Wherever  the  transhipping  is, 
and  it  deprives  you  of  facilities. 

10636.  Apart  from  those  facilities,  must  it  not  result 
in  a money  payment  for  the  transhipment  of  goods  ? 
— Yes,  and  also  double  rolling  stock. 

10637.  And  a larger  amount  of  rolling  stock  ? — Yes. 

10638.  When  you  say  double  rolling  stock,  it 
means  a larger  amount  of  rolling  stock  in  working  a 
given  amount  of  traffic  ? — It  does,  but  in  certain  cases 
where  the  traffic  fluctuates  you  are  obliged'  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  waggons — or  rolling  stock — what- 
ever it  may  be,  idle  to  meet  the  maximum  require- 
ments, and  therefore  you  must  do  either  of  two 
things — either  let  your  money  lie  idle,  and  of  course 
have  to  repair  the  stock ; or,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  must  delay  the  traffic  so  that  people  will  be  un- 
certain whether  they  can  get  it  accommodated  or  not. 
Of  course  there  are  certain  cases  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  or  from  the  amount  of  traffic, 
the  break  of  gauge  is  indispensable ; but  still,  as  I 
said  before,  it  ought  to  be  avoided  where  possible. 

10639.  The  CJuiirman. — In  the  case  of  cattle  it 
would  be  a calamity,  as  you  say  ? — It  is. 

10640.  Because  you  cannot  load  or  unload  cattle 
without  great  difficulty?— With  reference  to  cattle,  that 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  a break  of  gauge. 

10641.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — You  have  mentioned  that 
Ireland  is  very  well  supplied  with  harbours,  and  you 
have  named  several  excellent  harbours  ? — You  under- 
stand that  subject  better  than  1 do,  but  I should  say 
they  are  remarkably  good  harbours. 

10642.  And  certain  main  lines  of  railway  terminate 
at  these  harbours  ? — Yes. 

10643.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  no  undue  preference 
should  be  given  to  one  line  of  railway,  so  as  to  divert 
traffic  from  a harbour  which  is  justly  entitled  to  that 
traffic  as  being  the  nearest  and  most  convenient? — I 
think  whether  the  railways  are  all  amalgamated  into 
one  or  not,  it  is  very  important  that  that  should  be 
the  case.  Of  course  if  you  have  three  or  four  third 
or  fourth  class  harbours,  and  one  good  harbour,  it 
would  be  only  natural  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  the  traffic,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  go  to 
the  good  harbour,  but  with  such  good  harbours  as  at 
Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  Cork,  as  well  as  at  Dublin 
and  W aterford,  I quite  agree  with  you  that  every 
facility  should  be  given  towards  these. 

10641.  And  that  no  undue  preference  should  be 
given  to  divert  traffic  from  such  a port  as  Belfast,  for 
instance,  which  could  be  accommodated  ? — That  almost 
goes  without  saying,  because  it  is  against  the  law  to  give 
an  undue  preference. 

10645.  Mr.  Barry. — There  is  one  question  which  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  fish  traffic.  You  said 
from  the  state  of  Ireland  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fish  traffic  was  sent  to  England  by  steamer? — Yes. 

10646.  From  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  I presume 
that  would  not  be  possible  ? — From  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  some  of  it  is  taken  to  Foynes,  and  some  this 
season  has  been  sent  by  steamer  direct  to  Milford. 

10647.  By  steamer  to  Foynes? — By  steamer. 

10648.  From  the  fishermen  ?— From  the  fishermen, 
and  now  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  a pier 
and  light  railway  at  Tralee,  they  propose  to  take  the 
fish  to  Tralee. 


1 0649.  And  from  Tralee  to  Waterford  ? Yes 


10650.  From  a port  like  Tralee  you  would  not 
suggest  that  the  fish  should  be  brought  Hi™  *Wei 
Milford  by  steamer  ? — No.  ct  10 


10651.  It  is  too  far  and  too  tempestuous,  I surir.n 
— The  advantage  of  taking  fish  to  Foynes  and  Tral 
is  that  the  steamer  waiting  upon  the  fleet  has  a ^ 
short  run  to  a port,  where  it  can  put  fish  on  the  ^7 
way  and  then  get  back  again.  In  the  case  of  RinSf 
then,  naturally  they  would  not  take  the  fish  to  an  I ' t' 
port  where  they  have  to  send  it  partlyover  a railway  I 
then  to  have  to  come  again  over  the  water  and  therefo 
. they  put  on  powerful  steamer-3  to  go  right  to  Milford™ 

10652.  Why  do  not  they  go  to  Waterford,  as  there 
is  a daily  service  from  Waterford,  in  preference 
to  going  to  Milford  ? — The  transhipping  of  fish,  wher 
there  is  a large  quantity,  takes  some  time,  and ’even  if 
it  only  takes  three  or  four  hours  that  is  a lon«  time 
where  fish  is  concerned. 

10653.  Does  that  also  have  a bearing  on  the 
question  of  break  of  gauge  on  tramways  to  be  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  fishing? — It  would  have 
certainly,  and  it  would  be  a very  strong  argument 
against  it.  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  anv 
local  circumstances  in  the  west  of  Ireland  to  say  where 
it  should  be  suggested  there  should  be  a tramway  as 
against  a railway ; but  if  it  was  being  constructed  with 
the  idea  that  there  would  be  fish  traffic,  I should  say 
certainly  it  would  be  a reason  why  there  should  he  a 
continuous  gauge. 

10654.  I suppose  there  aie  special  trains  for  fish?— 
Yes,  that  is  to  say  a class  of  trucks  that  will  run  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  The  fish  which  is  now  carried  from 
Foynes  and  Tralee  to  London  is  brought  at  the  rate 
of  81s.  6 d.  a ton,  that  is,  from  Foynes  or  Tralee;  that  is 
carried  either  to  Dublin  or  Waterford  and  then  (o 
Holyhead  or  Milford,  and  brought  all  the  way  to 
London,  and  that  is  at  a rate  of  '58  of  Id.  per  lb.  for 
the  fish,  leaving  out  the  package ; that  is  to  say, 
mackerel  are  brought  at  the  present  moment  from  the 
extreme  west  of  Ireland  for  a little  more  than  \i.  a lb. 

10655.  The  Chairman. — From  the  extreme  west  of 
Ireland  to  London? — Yes,  and  delivered  to  Billings- 
gate.  Salmon  is  brought  from  Limerick  in  consider- 
able quantities  and  delivered  in  London  in  the  gross. 

I give  you  the  gross  because  I have  not  got  the  actual 
weight  of  the  packages  in  the  same  way  that  I have 
of  the  mackerel  packages,  and  so  I am  obliged  to  make 
that  distinction,  at  -70  of  Id. 

10656.  From  the  evidence  given  us  by  the  Fishery 
Inspectors,  of  the  salmon  in  boxes  you  may  take  it 
that  50  per  cent,  is  fish  and  50  per  cent,  ice  and  pack- 
age, so  that  in  that  case  it  will  be  l-40d.  ? — I believe 
that  the  tare  in  the  case  of  salmon  is  less  in  proportion 
than  the  tare  in  the  case  of  mackerel. 

10657.  Perhaps  you  will  make  a little  closer  enquiry 
into  that? — I find  that  boxes  of  Irish  salmon  as 
they  arrived  at  Paddington  weighed  on  the  average 
1 cwt.  3 qrs.,  and  that  the  empty  boxes  averaged  I cwt. 
large  to  cwt.  small. 

10658.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  how  those  rates 
compare  with  the  rates  from  Scotland  for  similar 
descriptions  of  fish  for  about  equal  distances  ?— I do- 

10659.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  that  as  well?— 
Certainly.  But  in  coming  from  Ireland  there  are  two 
transhipments.* 

10660.  You  do  not  carry  from  Scotland? — No. 

10661.  I suppose  it  is  a matter  of  knowledge?— As 
I stated  yesterday,  I have  been  in  communication  with 
all  the  railway  fish-carrying  companies,  with  a view 
to  getting  information  on  this  fish  question,  because 
there  is  something  very  mysterious  about  it. 

10662.  The  Chairman. — Where  the  money  goes?— 
Yes.  I can  give  you  a case  that  happened  this  very 
year.  In  the  month  of  February  I asked  the  price  ot 
cod  fish,  as  it  was  being  eaten  in  fact,  and  I got  tw 
ticket,  and  it  was  14cf.  a pound.  That  was  the  price 
charged.  As  the  fish  came  from  Wick,  and  that  is  the 


* See  Appendix  p. 
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. treme  distance  you  can  expect  it  to  come  from, 

■ If  made  inquiry  at  Wick  and  Thurso  to  ascertain 
lDiySthe  fishermen  what  they  obtained  for  their  fish, 
frTf  simply  put  it  that  it  is  a mystery  where. the 
Greece  is,  because  they  get  such  a very  small  sum. 

10663  Is  i*  not  abo,lt  l^cl'  a I)0und  tliey  get  at  tte 
A station  I should  think  you  would  be  about 
• ht  A number  of  them  told  us  that  ScZ.  to  Is.  a piece 
the  price  they  got  for  their  fish,  so  that  1 \d.  a 
..rfOTldtaprotoblyifefr  price.  . 

10664.  Then  addmg  the  i<d.  for  the  carnage,  that 
makes  the  fish  practically  by  the  fishermen  and  rail- 
“ companies  cost  in  London  2 d.  to  2^d.  per  pound 
the  maximum ; that  is  to  say,  \d.  for  the  carriage, 
Ld  1 H.  for  the  fish,  which  makes  2 d. ; but  if  you  put 
gt  Kd.  you  are  much  beyond  the  mark  ? — In  many 
’ the  charge  which  is  made  by  the  railway  com- 
panies for  the  carriage  is  practically  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  the  selling  price  of  the  fish  itself,  and 
therefore,  if  the  railway  company  were  to  sink  their 
charges  altogether  and  carry  it  free,  it  would  make 
very  little  difference  to  the  buyer. 

10665.  Mr.  Barry. — It  could  only  make  %d.  in  the 
>imd  ?— In  that  case. 

10666.  The  Chairman. — That  is  for  700  miles? — 


10667.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
serious  damage  sustained  by  the  fish  during  its 
pssage  by  railway,  which  is  an  element  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration,  as  affecting  the  price  to  the  retailer  ? 
_I  think  that  is  impossible ; I do  not  know  how  it 
should  be.  At  all  events,  I never  heard  it  suggested 
that  there  is  any  damage  at  all.  Of  course  fish,  when 
earned,  for  instance,  from  Poynes,  may  come  into  the 
London  market,  as  it  is  termed,  dull.  There  are  two 
terms  applied  to  mackerel  in  the  market — bright  and 
dull  That,  of  course,  has  an  effect  upon  the  price ; 
hut  I never  heard  it  suggested  that  the  conveyance  by 
railway  in  the  slightest  degree  damaged  the  fish. 

10668.  The  Chairman. — It  is  the  time  that  the  fish 
are  out  of  water? — Yes:  Then  I was  going  to  give 
you  the  rate  for  mackerel  from  Milford  to  London 
—that  is  the  Kinsale  fish.  That  is  carried  at  65s.  6 d. 
per  ton,  including  delivery  in  the  market  of  London; 
and  as  is  well  known,  the  delivery  of  the  fish  to  the 
market  in  London  is  a very  expensive  operation. 
Sometimes  the  carts  wait  there  many  hour's  before  they 
are  unloaded;  in  exceptional  cases,  twelve  hours; 
aud  sometimes  after  waiting  the  whole  day  they 
have  to  go  back  to  the  station  and  return  the  fol- 
lowing day.  That  rate  is  -47  of  Id  per  pound  on  the 
actual  fish;  but  at  the  present  moment,  in  conse- 
quence of  there  having  been  a very  large  catch  of  fish 
off  the  Scilly  Islands  last  week,  and  in  Kinsale,  there 
has  been  a comparative  glut  of  mackerel  in  London 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  now  they  are  calling  out 
for  a redaction  of  the  rate  on  fish.  I dare  say  it  will 
be,  perhaps,  very  cheap  in  the  market  to-day,  because 
there  has  been  a very  large  quantity  come  up  ; but  we 
never  hear  anything  of  the  very  large  price  they  obtain 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  the  prices  run 
up  in  a veiy  remarkable  way. 

10669.  Will  you  give  us  the  prices  ? — Here  are 
some  prices  of  mackerel  copied  from  a dealer’s  book, 
beginning  1st  April : — 19s.  a pad;  then  they  go  down 
to  15s. ; then  up  to  18s. ; then  down  to  14s. ; and 
then  12s.  6d  ; 10s.  ; 11s. ; 8s.  6d  ; and  then  the  next 
day  up  again  to  1 Is.  Then  the  next  day  down  to  8s.  6d ; 
«>d  then  10s.  6d  ; 11s. ; 12s. ; 12s.  and  11s. ; so  that 
you  see  there  is  a great  variation,  and  they  always 
aspect  the  railway  company,  or  the  demand  is,  that 


the  railway  company  should  carry  the  fish  in  relation 
to  the  very  lowest  price  which  it  fetches. 

10670.  Will  you  say  what  a pad  is  ? — A pad  would 
carry  about  sixty  of  the  Cornish  fish,  which  are  smaller 
than  the  Irish  fish.  The  Irish  fish  are  large  fish, 
generally  about  1£  pounds  weight.  The  Scilly  fish 
are  small. 

10671.  Can  you  give  us  the  total  weight  offish  per 
annum  from  the  Kinsale  fisheries  ? — Yes. 

For  the  year  1880  the  weight  was  10,027 
,,  1881  „ 7,569 

„ 1882  „ 9,829 

,,  1883  „ 17,206 

i,  1884  „ 19,408 

„ 1885  „ 15,379 

„ 1886  „ 12,943 

„ 1887  „ 17,888 

10672.  Practically,  your  company  and  the  London 
North  Western  get  the  whole  of  that  fish  ? — We  carry 
it  all.  That  is  to  say,  we  carry  it  all  from  Milford,  and 
interchange  it  with  the  other  companies.  The  North 
Western  at  one  place,  and  the  Midland  at  Gloucester, 
and  those  two  companies  with  the  Great  Western  feed 
the-  whole  country.  Then  I should  like  to  make  this 
general  remark  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  fish, 
that  although  the  rate  per  pound  comes  out  very  small, 
the  fish  buyers  are  always  complaining  that  it  is  too 
high  ; but  they  never  take  into  consideration,  I fear — 
at  all  events  they  never  admit  it — that  the  expenses 
in  connexion  with  the  working  of  the  fish  traffic  are 
very  great  indeed.  I have  only  this  very  morning 
worked  out  the  receipts  per  train  mile  we  have  re- 
ceived for  this  year  for  the  conveyance  of  this  fish, 
which  is  carried  by  special  train,  and  it  is  only  4s.  a 
train  mile.  That  is  the  article  which  a great  many  people 
buy  as  a luxury,  and  it  fetches  the  very  high  price  per 
pound  that  we  all  know  of,  and  it  is  natural  you  should 
expect  that  a railway  company  ought  to  receive  a very 
high  receipt  per  train  mile.  Instead  of  that  it  is  really 
below  the  average  of  our  goods  train  miles. 

10673.  And  below  the  average  of  your  mineral 
mileage? — Yes.  Then  I may  also  make  this  remark, 
that  the  trade  is  very  fluctuating.  There  are  a great 
many  expenses  which  are  very  considerable  in  amount 
which  have  to  be  incurred,  and  some  years  the  return 
is  very  small,  but  all  those  standing  expenses  have  to 
be  met.  It  would  very  much  better  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  all  railway  companies,  I consider,  to  get  a much 
lower  rate  for  the  conveyance  of  the  fish  if  it  was 
either  sent  by  their  ordinary  passenger  trains  or  their 
ordinary  goods  trains. 

10674.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  they  could  send  by 
the  passenger  trains,  but  the  speed  of  the  goods  trains 
would  not  allow  it  to  travel  by  them  in  hot  weather  ? 
— You  could  not  send  the  quantity  sometimes — it  is 
so  fluctuating — by  your  passenger  trains,  and  the  goods 
trains  would  not  answer  the  pin-pose.  Of  course,  there 
is  a very  large  quantity  of  fish  which  is  distributed  by 
passenger  trains.  Then  there  comes  in  an  objection. 
You  cannot  put  fish  into  the  vans  with  the  goods, 
because,  of  course,  as  everyone  knows,  the  smell  of  fish 
is  not  the  most  agreeable,  and  you  have  to  put  it  in 
carriage  trucks.  The  consequence  is  there  arc  trucks 
running  all  over  the  country  everyday  from  Grimsby — I 
know  we  receive  trucks  every  morning  from  the  M 1- 
land  at  Gloucester,  and  very  often  those  trucks  do  not 
contain  more  than  10  cwt.  or  15  cwt.,  or,  perhaps,  a 
ton.  If  anyone  will  work  that  out  and  consider  the 
expense  of  working  that  truck,  and  sending  it  back 
empty  it  will  be  seen  it  is  not  a very  profitable 
trade.  (See  Appendix,  p.  737.) 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Alfred  A.  Langley  called  in  and  examined. 


J75.  Mr.  Barry. — You  are  the  Engineer  of  the 
lS  Railway  Company,  I believe  1— Yes. 
p o.  And  formerly  were  connected  with  the  Great 
18677  ,rlway  Company?— Yes,  as  Engineer. 

'•  y°u  are  acquainted,  I think,  with  the 


Wisbeach,  Outwell,  and  IJpwell  Tramway? — Yes. 
I have  ridden  over  that  from  time  to  time. 

10678.  Did  you  construct  it?— No;  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson  was  the  Engineer. 

10679.  Would  you  give  us  a short  account  of  how 


May  13,  1887. 

Mr.  James 
Grierson. 


Mr.  Alfred 
Langley. 
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May  13, 1887.  tliat  line  is  constructed  1 — It  is  a single  line  of  railway 
— of  the  ordinary  gauge— four  feet  eight  and  a half 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  — and  is  laid  along  the  road  as  an  ordinary 

° y tramway,  and  locomotives  use  it  for  taking  the  pas- 
senger cart  along  it  at  a speed  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour. 

10680.  Is  the  line  laid  upon  the  metalled  portion 
of  the  road  or  upon  the  waste  of  the  road  ? — It  is  a 
very  broad  road  all  the  way,  and  it  is  laid  on  the 
metalled  portion. 

10681.  Can  ordinary  wheeled  traffic  cross  and 
re-cross  the  tramway  ? — Yes ; in  the  same  way  as  an 
ordinary  tramway  laid  on  the  road. 

10682.  Are  there  special  engines  for  working  the 
tramway  ? — Yes.  The  engines  are  constructed  specially, 
and  covered  in  with  an  arrangement  in  front  which 
they  call  cow  catchers,  so  as  to  push  anything  aside 
instead  of  running  over  it. 

10683.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  with  regard  to 
the  frightening  of  horses  1 — I do  not  think  so.  I saw 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I think  the  homes  have  got 
accustomed  to  it,  as  they  do  after  an  engine  is  worked 
on  a road  for  some  time. 

10684. . Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  the  tramway 
was? — No.  I believe  it  was  very  cheap;  but  I do 
not  know  what  it  was.  I have  heard  it  was  about 
,£3,000  a mile,  but  I am  not  able  to  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge  as  to  the  cost.  It  could  not  be  much  more 
than  that. 

10685.  Would  you  be  able  to  ascertain  what  the 
cost  was  and  send  it  to  us  ? — Yes,  I will  do  that. 

10686.  I suppose  there  ax-e  practically  no  earth- 
works ? — Nothing  at  all.  I believe  that  two  bridges 


had  to  be  strengthened,  or  there  was  a question  i 
two  bridges,  and  I think  something  had  to  be  ) 
with  the  bridges  ; but  with  that  exception  the  ro°? 
were  not  altered  in  level  anywhere.  a<“ 

10687.  I notice  from  these  plans  that  in  some  pi 
land  has  been  acquired  for  cutting  off  sharp  conT* 
of  the  road  ? — I think  that  was  so,  to  improve  the  c *** 
but  that  is  quite  an  exceptional  case.  It  jo  • 5 
laid  along  the  road. 

10688.  Do  you  know  what  the  requirements  of  t) 
Board  of  Trade  are  respecting  the  working  nf 
railway  ?— Not  at  all.  ° t4e 

10689.  Do  you  know  what  the  traffic  which  is 
carried  on  the  railway  amounts  to  ? — No.  I <]0  no. 
know  what  the  receipts  are,  I believe  it  is 
pretty  well.  r 1 “ 

10690.  Were  you  engineer  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  while  this  was  in  work? — Yes. 

10691.  Can  you  state  as  a general  matter  whether 
the  working  is  held  to  be  satisfactory  or  not?— I think 
it  is.  I think  it  is  a success  taking  it  all  together 
but  I am  not  able  to  give  any  figures.  1 

10692.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  for  the  extension  of  railways  where  a very 
limited  amount  of  capital  is  available  ? — I should  think 
it  is  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

10693.  If  you  are  able  to  refresh  your  memory  with 
anything  about  the  cost  or  the  amount  of  traffic  con- 
veyed upon  the  tramway  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  us 
if  you  would  send  it  to  our  Secretary  ? — I will  do  so. 
I may  say  that  it  is  about  five  years  ago  since  I saw  it. 
(See  Appendix,  p.  770.) 

[The  witness  withdrew.]' 


Mr.  William 
Sinclair. 


Mr.  William  Sinclair,  called  in  and  examined. 


10694.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside  ? — I 
am  a lauded  proprietor,  and  I reside  at  Holy  Hill, 
Strabane.  I am  a Director  of  the  West  Donegal 
Railway  and  of  the  Donegal  Light  Railway. 


Valuations : — Whole  County  of  Donegal 


cm, us 


Barony  of  Kil 


£11,234 

6,376 


10695.  You  have  had  a copy  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883  sent  to  you  ? — 
Yes,  I have. 

10696.  Will  you,  taking  the  questions  seriatim, 
state  to  us  in  your  own  words  what  your  views  are 
upon  them  ? — The  Tramways  Act  has  only  been  carried 
out  in  one  instance  in  the  county  Donegal,  that  is  in 
the  case  of  the  West  Donegal  Railway.  The  operation 
of  the  Act  has  been  nullified  by  the  poverty  of  the 
country  and  the  heavy  taxation  which  carrying  it  out 
would  entail.  The  Grand  J uries  were  afraid  that  the 
railroads  would  be  thrown  upon  their  hands,  and  that 
they  would  not  pay  all  their  then  working  expenses. 
I think  it  perhaps  would  not  be  amiss  if  I were  to 
bring  to  your  notice  this  paper,  which  shows  the 
special  expenses  of  a line  of  tramway  which  was 
brought  before  the  Grand  J ury,  namely,  the  Letter- 
kenny  and  Dunfanaghy  Tramway.  It  was  thrown 
out.  There  were  four  of  these  tramways  brought 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  only  one  that  passed 
was  the  West  Donegal  Light  Railway.  [Handing  in 
the  following  document]  : — 


Letterkenny  and  Dunfanaghy  Tramway. 


Length  of  Line,  No.  I 


3 per  Cent.  Guarantee  on  £137,775  ii 


Barony  of  Raplioe,  i 


A rate  of  Id.  in  the  £ on  the  whole  County 
of  Donegal  amounts  to  . . 

„ Is.  7 %d.  on  the  Baronies,  as  above. 


If  the  Line  pays  at  the  Rate  of — 


— 

5 per  1 
cent.  ! 

[S 

tK 

1 per 
cent. 

| 0 per  cent 

Tho  County  Rate  ' 
will  be 

Nil. 

OK 

Id. 

Id.  in  the  £ 

The  Baronial  Rate 
will  be 

Nil. 

2 id. 

5d. 

6|d. 

10K- 

is.  7Jd.  „ 

10697.  Mr.  Ecvrry. — Was  this  Letterkenny  and 
Dunfanaghy  Tramway  rejected  by  the  Grand  Jury 
as  being  too  great  a burden  upon  the  rates?— Yes. 
Supposing  it  paid  nothing  it  would  have  involved 
Is.  7 1 d.,  and  we  did  not  suppose  it  would  pay  more 
than  its  working  expenses,  if  it  did  that. 

10698.  Is.  7ft l on  the  barony,  and  Id.  in  the 
pound  on  the  whole  county  ?— The  promoters  wanted 
to  get  IcZ.  in  the  pound  on  the  county,  but  the  county 
people  said  they  did  not  want  it,  and  that  in  some 
parts  they  were  not  more  concerned  with  it  than  it  1 
had  been  in  Timbuctoo,  but  the  money  required  worn 
have  been  Is.  7f  d.,  and  the  actual  rate  for  the  yea' 
payable  by  the  same  barony  was  3s.  5 \d,  wine 
would  have  brought  it  to  something  over  5s.  in  t-  e 
pound  for  the  year,  which  was  a taxation  that  cou 
not  be  borne. 
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10699.  In  addition  to  the  baronial  rate,  the  tram- 
v*  would  have  required  Id.  in  the  pound  1— They 
itihat  also ; but  one  thing  said  by  the  Grand  Jury 
Pu& ^ thex-e  is  a Id.  in  the  poxxnd  given  to  this  rail- 

way every  other  railway  will  be  entitled  equally  to  a 
W in  the  pound,  which  would  raise  the  taxation  on 
the  county  at  least  id.  in  the  pound  in  the  course  of 
lie  year. 


10700.  According  to  the  paper  which  you  have 
handed  in,  there  was  not  only  the  Is.  7|-cZ.  on  the 
baronies,  but  also  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the  whole 
county  to  produce  3 per  cent  1 — Yes,  that  is  so.  That 
was  the  ground  on  which  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to 
pass  any  of  these  tramways.  A resolution  was  passed 
to  this  effect : 

„ ^at  whilst  the  Donegal  Grand  J ury  wish  to  record  it  as 
their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  in  the  case 
of  future  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Tramways,  there 
should  be  an  optional  power  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  of 
Tramways,  in  case  they  should  prove  unremunerative,  to 
surrender  them  to  the  Grand  J ury,  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Counties-at-large,  they  fully  feel  the  extreme  necessity  of 
providing  poor  districts  with  railway  accommodation,  and 
on  such  terms  as  may  not  overwhelm  them  with  taxation, 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  they  are  unable  to 


bear.” 


Finn  Valley  Railway,  and  they  rent  it  from  us  under  May  13.  tsar, 
a fixed  agreement,  but  the  traffic  for  the  half  year  „ rr : 
ending  31st  December,  1885,  was  £1,649?  and  for  j^0lah 
the  31st  December,  1886,  £1,685,  and  in  these  times 
of  depression  that  is  an  increase.  The  rates  of  freight 
for  fish  are  very  much  complained  of  by  the  people 
who  send  the  fish,  and  I have  here  the  rates. 

The  following  document  was  handed  in ; — 

Rates  for  Fish. 


Druminin  and  Strabane. 


Co.’s  Risk, 

Owner’s  Risk, 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

Salmon,  Oysters,  Lobsters,  and  Shellfish, 

s.  d. 
15  0 

s.  d. 
12  3 

Limpets,  Cockles,  Mussels  and  Crabs,  . 

8 2 

Whelks  and  Periwinkles, 

8 6 

7 10 

By  Goods  Trains. 

All  kinds  of  fish  by  passenger  trains  at  owner’s  risk,  Is.  3 d.  per  cwt. 
When  not  consigned  at  owner’s  risk  the  ordinary  parcels  rates  to  be 


Druminin  and  Derry. 


That  was  passed  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  bene- 
fits that  the  railways  have  conferred  on  the  county, 
there  is  one  that  has  not  been  much  taken  into 
account,  namely  the  saving  of  the  county  tax  by  trans- 
ferrin" the  traffic  from  the  road  to  the  tramway,  and 
the  County  Surveyor  for  West  Donegal  estimates  that 
the  opening  of  the  short  line  from  StVanorlar  to 
Druminin,  has  resulted  on  the  fourteen  miles  in  a 
saving  of  £10  a mile  to  the  county — that  is  £140  a 
year.  That  was  not  taken  into  account,  but  it  is  fair 
that  it  should  be.  Mr.  Musgrave,  I have  no  doubt, 
has  told  you  the  circumstances  under  which  the  West 
Donegal  Railway  was  started.  It  was  I who  started 
it,  and  the  landed  proprietors  there  behaved  very 
liberally.  They  agreed  to  give  Id.  in  the  pound  on 
the  valuation  of  their  properties  for  twenty-two  years 
—a  considerable  number  of  them — and  others  contri- 
buted directly  in  money.  Mr.  Musgrave  himself  gave 
some  £200  or  £300,  and  Lox-d  Conyngliam  and  Mr. 
Murray  Stuart  came  forward  vexy  handsomely,  and 
not  only  consented  to  the  Id.  in  the  pound,  but  each 
gave  large  money  subscriptions.  The  West  Donegal 
Bailway  is  three  feet  gauge,  which  was  as  much  as  our 
means  would  afford.  It  is  shown  on  your  map  as 
complete,  but  there  are  four  miles  of  it  incomplete. 

10701.  Is  it  only  completed  to  Druminin? — Yes. 
Of  course,  that  is  a considerable  inconvenience,  and 
the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  country,  even  with  that 
break  that  there  is  between  it  and  the  seaport  town  of 
Donegal  has  been  very  considerable,  indeed.  The  fish 
traffic  has  increased  very  much.  In  consequence  of 
the  opening  cf  that  line,  two  small  steam  trawlers 
have  been  started  at  the  town  of  Donegal,  and  trawl 
in  the  bay,  and  a fleet  of  English  trawlers  has  come 
to  Killybegs,  and  they  land  their  fish  somewhere  or 
other  on  the  coast,  sometimes  at  Donegal,  and  some- 
times further  down.  They  are  valuable  fish,  and  they 
transmit  them  to  the  English  markets  by  the  West 
Donegal  Railway,  which  they  could  not  have  dono 
before.  During  last  October1,  in  one  day  there  were 
twenty  tons  of  herrings  sent  by  that  railway.  I 
happened  to  be  passing  through  Donegal  on  that  day, 
and  I inquired  about  it,  and  one  of  the  fish  dealer’s 
who  sent  them  off  to  Dublin,  told  me  they  would  have 
sent  as  many  more — forty  tons — but  that  they  could 
not  get  carts  to  convey  them  over  the  shoi-t  distance  to 
Druminin  in  time.  I have  here  the  reports  of  the 
vest  Donegal  Railway  for  1886  and  1887,  which 
show  that  though  the  increase  is  small,  still  there  has 
neen  an  increase. 

, * 0J02.  Does  it  pay  its  working  expenses? — I am 
that  it  does  not,  but  I am  not  concerned  with  the 


a.  a. 

Salmon,  Oysters,  Lobsters,  and  Shellfish,  . . 18  4 per  ton. 

Herrings,  Mackerel,  and  other  coarse  fish,  Limpets 
Cockles,  Mussels,  and  Crabs,  . . . . 12  0 „ 

Whelks  and  Periwinkles,  . . . . 11  6 „ 

By  Goods  Trains. 

All  kinds  of  fish  (except  Herrings  in  lots  of  5 cwt.) 

by  passenger  trains  at  owner's  risk,  . . .18  per  cwt. 

Herrings  in  lots  of  5 owt.  by  passenger  trains  at 
owner’s  risk,  . . . . .13,, 

When  not  consigned  at  owner’s  rish  the  ordinary  parcels  rates  to  be 
charged. 


Dbcminin  and  Dublin. 

I.  d. 

Salmon,  Oysters,  Lobsters  and  Shellfish,  . . S3  10  per  ton. 

Herrings,  Mackerel,  and:  other  coarse  fish,  Limpets 
Cockles,  Mussels,  and  Crab3,  . . . 38  4 „ 

Whelks  and  Periwinkles,  . . . 30  8 „ 

By  Goods  Trains. 

Salmon  by  passenger  trains  at  owner’s  risk,  . .80  per  cwt. 

All  other  fish  (except  Herrings  in  lots  of  6 cwt.)  by 
passenger  trains  at  owner’s  risk,  . . .23,, 

Herrings  in  lots  of  5 cwt.  by  passenger  trains  at 

owner’s  risk, 2 2 „ 

When  not  consigned  at  owner’s  risk  the  ordinary  parcels  rates  to  be 
charged. 


Druminin  and  Belfast. 


Salmon,  Oysters,  Lobsters,  and  Shellfish,  . . 38  10  per  ton. 

Herrings,  Mackerel,  and  other  coarse  fish,  Limpets, 

Cockles,  Mussels,  and  Crabs,  . . . . 29  6 „ 

Whelks  and  Periwinkles,  . . . . 25  8 „ 

By  Goods  Trains. 

Salmon  by  passenger  trains  at  owner’s  risk,  . . 3 6 per  cwt. 

All  other  fish,  do.  do.  . .23,, 

When  not  consigned  at  owner’s  risk  tho  ordinary  parcels  rates  to  be 
charged. 


Druminin  and  Armagh. 

All  kinds  of  fish  by  passenger  trains  at  owner’s  risk  2s.  0 d.  per  cwt. 

When  not  consigned  at  owner’s  risk  the  ordinary  parcels  rates  to  bo 
charged. 

10703/  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  through 
rates  to  England? — No;  we  have  no  through  rates 
anywhere.  We  have  no  through  rates  even  to  Lon- 
donderry. 

10704.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  no  through  rates 
further  than  to  Stranorlar  ? — To  Strabane  over  the  Finn 
, Valley  and  the  West  Donegal.  I am,  as  I have  said, 
a landed  proprietor  at  each  end  of  that  line,  and  I 
have  here  a letter  from  a salesman  who  gets  my 
rabbits.  We  have  lots  of  rabbits  at  both  places.  He 
says  that  the  charge  for  two  hampers  of  rabbits  from 
Druminin  to  Manchester,  on  the  22nd  November,  was 
12s.  lid.,  and  another  pair  of  hampers  came  exactly 
to  13s.,  that  is  6s.  6<Z.  for  each  hamper. 

10705.  The  Chairman. — What  would  be  the 
weight? — I do  not  exactly  know  what  the  weight 
would  be.  They  are  always  the  same  sized  hampers. 
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May  is,  1887.  They  hold  about  twenty-two  couples  of  rabbits  as  a 
— — 7 rule.  I suppose  they  would  be  very  nearly,  hamper 
and  all,  one  cwt.  Then  in  March,  from  Strabane  to 
Manchester,  for  one  hamper,  the  charge  was  4s.,  so 
that  you  see  the  charge  would  be  2s.  6 d.  from 
Strabane  to  Druminin,  whereas  it  is  only  4s.  from 
Strabane  to  Manchester.  That  is  owing  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  London  and  North  Western 
having  something  to  do  with  it.  This  man  says  he 
considers  Is.  per  cwt.  from  Druminin  to  Strabane 
would  be  sufficient,  and  would  be  a fair  charge. 

10706.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  these  rates 


keep  down  the  traffic?  — They  certainly  do  l 
down  the  traffic  with  reference  to  the  coarse 
Coarse  fish  are  not  worth  sending  at  all  at  thos 
They  do  not,  I suppose,  interfere  with  the  traffT*3' 
to  the  salmon,  or,  in  fact,  as  to  the  rabbits  b ° M 
unless  we  had  the  means  of  sending  off  the  rahvf"1511 
should  not  dispose  of  them  at  all.  Then  Ihavli,*6 
a return  of  the  fish  traffic  at  Druminin  Station  < 
April  25th,  1882,  up  to  and  including  31st  Decembe^ 

The  following  return  was  handed  in 


Return  of  Fish  Traffic  at  Druminin  Station  from  April  25th,  1882,  up  to  and  including 
31st  December,  1884. 


Eight  Months  of  1882, 
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10707  inis  return  ^ ““““  v 

. tup’  have  largely  increased  the  amount  of  fish 

-ilrWl  1 Very  much  indeed.  There  is  no  doubt 

6?fi  that  Then  I have  a return  of  the  cattle  and 
Tve  -took  carried  on  the  West  Donegal  Railway,  and 
‘ tL  Winn  Valley  Railway  for  the  year,  from  the 
1st  December,  1SS5,  to  the  30th  November,  1886. 
It  is  merely  to  show  the  amount  of  traffic  that  small 
railway  carries  on. 

The  following  return  was  handed  in  ; — 


West  Donegal  Railway  Company. 

Return  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Live  Geese,  Pork,  and 
Butter  carried  from  1st  December,  1885,  till  30th 
November,  1886. 


Finn  Valley  Railway  Company. 


Return  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Live  Geese,  Pork,  and 
Butter  carried  from  1st  December,  1885,  till  30th 
November,  1886. 


10708.  The  Chairman—  U nder  your  working 
agreement  with  the  Finn  Valley  Railway  do  you  get 
any  rebate  or  allowance  on  traffic  which  originates  on 
the  West  Donegal  Railway,  and  is  canned  over  the 
vest  of  the  railway  system  1 — That  is  settled  by  the 
Clearing  House. 

10709.  I mean  in  addition  to  the  proportion  due  to 
your  lutes,  do  you  get  anything  in  the  way  of  rebate  t 
—No.  I look  upon  it  myself  that  the  charges  are  far 
beyond  what  they  ought  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  I have  a large  farm  six  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Donegal,  nine  miles  from  Druminin,  and 
another  large  favm  at  the  place  I principally  reside 
at,  which  is  near  Strabane,  and  I am  con- 
stantly sending  small  numbers  of  cattle  from  one 
place  to  the  other,  and  I find  the  expense  so  heavy 
that  I very  often  make  them  walk.  For  two  cows,  if 
>ny  dairy  stock  wants  replenishing  at  one  place  or  the 
other,  they  clnyge  from  Strabane  to  Druminin  10s., 
that  is  for  half  a waggon.  They  will  not  take  less, 
my  household  consumption  of  mutton  is  piincipally 


of  Highland  sheep,  and  we  kill  them  at  home,  and  May  13,  issi. 
they  are  generally  grown  at  my  place  in  Donegal,  and  Mr  Wi]]jam 
brought  home  to  my  other  place  ; and  if  I bring  five  Sinclair, 
or  six  at  a time  they  charge  10s.  for  them,  so  that  for 
anything  I want  bringing  I send  one  of  my  own  carts 
across,  though  it  is  fifty  miles,  and  they  take  three 
days  about  it : but  I think  the  railway  might  just  as 
well  carry  the  traffic  if  they  charged  a less  rate.  They  _ 

■will  not  take  less  than  half  a waggon  of  cattle.  As 
to  the  through  rates,  our  railway  manager  says  that 
they  cannot  take  through  rates,  because  the  proportion 
that  would  come  to  them  through  the  Clearing  House 
of  a through  rate  is  so  very  small,  and  if  goods  are 
going  to  Manchester  or  London,  the  originating  com- 
pany, as  I understand  from  him,  is  liable  for  the 
whole  of  the  loss,  and  that  the  loss  would  come  upon 
the  company  which  had  forwarded  the  goods  in  the  first 
instance.  Then,  I may  say,  that  the  original  expense 
under  the  Tramways  Act,  and  the  law  expenses,  are 
very  heavy  indeed.  I have  here  the  particulars  of 
the  charges  for  engineering. 

[The  same  was  handed  in.] 

10710.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  any  hopes  of  ex- 
tending the  railway  to  Donegal  ? — I expect  we  shall 
get  to  Donegal  in  some  way  or  other. 

10711.  Are  there  any  proposals  before  any  public 
body  for  that  purpose  1— -We  have  at  present  the 
engineer  of  the  line  who  is  making  out  the  working 
plans;  and  as  soon,  as  ever  they  are  sufficiently  for- 
ward to  be  laid  before  contractors,  we  shall  then 
take  a tender  from  the  contractors,  and  apply  to  the 
Treasury  for  a loan.  The  Board  of  Works  officials, 

General  Sankey  and  Mr.  LeFanu,  have  said  that 
they  would  recommend  a grant  of  a third  of  the 
capital — £6,500,  the  capital  being  £19,000  odd.  We 
claim  as  a matter  of  right  £10,000  under  those  circum- 
stances which  probably  Mr.  Musgrave  told  you  of. 

The  West  Donegal  Railway  originally  got  a grant  of 
a loan  from  the  Government  of  £50,000.  They  then 
raised  all  the  money  they  possibly  could,  which  only 
amounted  to  £40,000,  and  then  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Government  they  made  a railway  as  far  as  their 
means  would  admit  them,  and  dropped  £10,000  of 
their  loan.  They  expended  £80,000  in  making  the 
line  to  Druminin.  Their  condition  was  that  the 
line  should  be  completed  to  Donegal  of  course,  but 
then  the  Government  sanctioned  the  stopping  short 
at  Druminin,  and  dropped  the  £10,000  of  the  loan. 

When  the  Tramways  Act  came  out  the  directors 
agreed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to  finish  the  line  to 
Donegal,  the  expense  being  about  £20,000,  which  was 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  barony  under  the  Tramways 
Act. 

10712.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  length  of  the 
West  Donegal  Railway  1— Fourteen  miles  are  made, 
and  four  remain  to  be  made— eighteen  miles  the  whole 
length.  The  directors  became  promoters  of  a tramway 
under  the  Tramways  Act,  and  they  got  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil Order  of  which  1 have  a copy  here.  Then  they  say 
to  Government  we  are  about  to  complete  our  original 
undertaking  on  which  we  dropped  £10,000  with  your 
sanction,  and  surely  you  ought  to  give  us  that  £10,000 
now,  and  if  we  had  that  £1'),000  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  making  the  line.  There  would  be  no 
doubt  about  that  for  the  directors  would  themselves, 

I think,  come  forward  with  a good  deal  of  money. 

Then  there  is  another  small  sum  of  money.  We  were 
obliged  to  pay  a deposit  of  £2,000  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  at  present,  and  although 
they  sanctioned  us  stopping  at  Drumminin,  and  thereby 
completing  our  undertaking  with  them,  they  will  not 
release  the  £2,000,  and  they  made  us  pay  in  £1,000 
as  a deposit  for  tills  light  tramway,  so  that  now  they 
have  £3,000  of  our  money,  and  we  think  that  hard 
lines. 

10713.  Mr.  Harry. — Do  the  Government  give  you 
interest  on  tiic  deposit  1— Yes,  we  get  three  per  cent., 
but  as  we  have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  for  any  money 
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Mag  13,  1687.  that  is  tc  bo  had  for  making  this  line,  we  are  still  the 

Mr.  Won,'  losers  of  l he  difference. 

Sinclair:  10714.  The  Ghamnan.^-You  say  the  line  is  eighteen 

miles  long,  and  there  are  fourteen  miles  made  and 
and  four  not  yet  commenced?— Yes.  \ 

10iJl-5.  The  engineering  expenses  for  the  fourteen 
miles  appears  to  be  £5,291  10s.- — is  that  right? — -That 
is  the  return  I have  from  the  secretary. 

10716.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  for  the  engineering 
alone?  -Yes,  Mr.  Barton  was  the  engineer.  We  did 
not  know  much  about  it  at  the  time.  With  regard  to 
the  completion  of  that  line  and  carrying  it  on  to  Killy- 
begs,  I believe  that  our  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave’s  views  are  entirely  in  favour  of  carrying  on  the 
line  as  far  as  they  can  towards  his  place  at  Garrick, 
but  if  it  could  be  earned  to  Killybegs  it  undoubtedly 
would  be  a very  great  advantage.  There  is  no.  harbour 
along  that  coast  where  large  trawling  vessels  can  lie  but 
Killybegs,  and  it  is  a first  class  harbour — a harbour 
that  any  sized  man-of-war  can  lie  in.  In  all  probability, 
you  have  not  heard  this,  that  if  that  line  was  made,  it 
would  be  the  quickest  line  for  the  American  mails. 
This  is  where  the  American  mails  strike  the  Irish 
coast.  [Producing  a map  and  explaining  to  the  Com- 
missioners.] 

10717.  Opposite  Acliiil  Head  ? — Yes,  and  then  they 
come  round  to  Moville.  It  is  a very  indifferent  coast 
round  the  north  of  Donegal,  and  requires,  an  amount 
of  circumspection,  and  then  they  have  to  get  inland 
to  Moville  in  Lough  Foyle.  Then  this  would  be  the 
line  into  Killybegs  Harbour,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  their  finishing  their  journey  from  there, 
and  the  actual  saving  of  sea  passage  for  mails  would 
be  130  miles,  of  which  twenty-five  miles  is  done  by  tug 
from  Moville  to  Londonderry.  That  is  a point  that  I 
laid  before  Lord  Spencer  at  the  time  we  were  trying 
to  get  tliis  Tramway  Act  passed,  and  the  Government 
of  the  day  did  all  they  could  for  its,  but  I think  that 
this  consideration  has  not  been  put  before  anybody 
else.  Another  consequence  of  the  making  of  that 
West  Donegal  line  which  I should  like  to  point 
out,  has  been  the  effect  on  the  poultry  market  and  the 
egg  market  at  Stranorlar.  Before  the  railway  was. 
made  there  was  no  poultry  market  at  all,  but  now 
there  is  every  week  a poultry  market,  where  there  is 
about  £20  a week  paid  out  for  poultry,  and  along  the 
line  at  Killygordon  and  Castlefinn  there  are  small 
poultry  markets,  and  since  this  little  railway  was 
opened,  the  Donegal  people  have  not  got  up  a 
regular  poultry  market  on  their  part  of  the  line, 
but  turkeys  are  a thing  they  raise  a good  deal  in 
that  part,  and  there  is  a regular,  turkey  market  in 
Donegal  every  week,  and  they  sell  a good  many  turkeys 
there.  In  one  of  the  returns  which  I have  handed  in, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  geese  that  are 
sent  over  the  two  lines,  something  like  17,000  or 
18,000  every  year.  Those  geese  are  very  thin,  and  if 
they  could  be  sold  fat  it  would  be  a great  matter  to 
the  country.  In  short,  these  are  the  things  those 
people  have  to  look  to,  and  I know  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  has  a small  farm,  and  the  wife  paid  the  rent 
of  it  every  year  by  her  flock  of  geese-— £3  5s.  a year. 
Then  another  point  with  regard  to  this  railway 
which,  I think,  probably  did  not  come  before  you, 
is  the  position  of  the  town  of  Donegal.  Donegal 
is  the  mercantile  centre  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  crosses  it,  and  formerly,  before  railways 
were  invented,  there  was  a very  considerable  trade 
there  in  timber  and  slates,  and  those  sort  of  things. 
The  railways  coming  in  entirely  extinguished  that ; 

•it  is  a tidal  port,  but  vessels  of  from  300  to  400  tons 
can  be  brought  up,  and  ■ there  is  now  no  accommoda- 
tion there  whatever. 

10718.  1 presume  the  trade  lias  all  gone  to  Lon- 
donderry ?— -To  Londonderry,  or  to  Greenore  and  Dun- 
dalk that  is  the  timber  trade  and  slates,  and  all  that 
class  of  goods.  Occasionally  a cargo  of  slates  comes 


in,  but  the  Indian  com  which  used ..  to  come  in  f- 
has  been  entirely  transferred  to  Londonderry  ’Crc 
10719.  Do  you  think  that  the  completion  of  the  f 

miles  of  line' would  restore  that  trade? Idonoltr 

it  would  entirely,  but  if  the  line  was  brought  on  t "f 
port,  and  the  port  was  slightly  improve^  Icj0 
that  much  trade  would  be  restored  to  it,  and  thr- 
would  compete  with  . Londonderry  for  importoh  *' 
and  that  at  any  rate  it  would  import  for  its  own  wa?’ 
Another  important  matter  is  that  the  turf  sunr.i 
that  country  is  very  nearly  worn  out,  and  every  v *! 
coal  is  of  more  importance,  and  is  more  largely  w 
ported,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting,  It 
river  here  is  very  considerable,  and  when  they  do 
up  the  river  there  is  no  accommodation  for  a vessefl 
lie  at  Donegal.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  that  vo  ' 
should  have  some  data  to  go  upon  before  you  »0  to's« 
it.  The  Donegal  people  have  on  different  occasion' 
wanted  to  get  that  port  improved.  The  small  quay- 
there  are  there  were  made  by  the  granduncle  of  tin* 
present  Lord  Arran,  in  or  about  the  year  1826  o 
1 82  7,  and  since  that  there  has  never  been  any  thin® done 
to  them.  I am  not  personally  interested  in  the  town  of 
Donegal,  but  I am  interested  in  the  prosperity  oftliat, 
country,  and  I wrote  to  the  present  Lord  Arran  some 
time  ago,  and  mentioned  that  you  were  about  to  hold 
an  inquiry,  and.  saying  it  would  be  very  probable  that 
something  would  be  suggested.  I had  a letter  from 
him  some  days  ago,  saying  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
doing  anything.  I have  the  plans  here  which  the 
Gastle-Oaldwell  Railway  Company  had  prepared  for  the 
improvement  of  the  port,  and  I mentioned  iu  my  letter 
to  Lord  Arran,  that  as  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  actual  railway  I should  show  them  here  if  it  was 
desired,  and  he  wrote  to  me  saying  he  wished  to  be 
represented  here.  I said  I really  could  not  tell  what 
you  would  inquire  into,  but  I do  not  see  any  si«n  of 
him  here. 

^ 10720.  Supposing  the  railway  were  extended  on  to 
Killybegs,  would  not  Killybegs-  have  very  great 
natural  advantages  over  any  import  port  atDono«all 
— It  would  in  some  respect  have  very  considerable 
advantages,  but  in  the  first  place  to  make  the  railway 
to  Killybegs  would  be  very  expensive,  and  in  the 
second  place  let  it  do  what  it  would,  it  could  not  com- 
pete as  a general  market  with  Donegal,  for  Donegal 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a civilized  country,  and  Killy- 
begs stands  on  the  borders  of  mountainous  and  pom- 
country.  Donegal  stands  in  a wealthy  country,  and 
therefore  Killybegs  never  could  compete  if  Donegal 
were  improved. 

10721.  The  Chairman. — We  shall  probably  spend 
a day  in  Londonderry  to  inquii-e  into  the  harbours  of 
that  district,  and  I suppose  you  would  be  able  to  give 
us  any  information  which  we  should  desire  to  have?- 
Yes,  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  these  piers  and  har- 
bours. I do  not  think  in  all  probability  there  is  any- 
one to  give  you  more  information  than  I can,  because  I 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Grand  Jury  to  look  after  the  piers  and  harbours  at 
the  time  they  were  first  handed  over  to  the  Grand 
Jury  by  the  County,  which  was  in  1S54,  and  wo  have 
had  a very  great  deal  of  correspondence  latterly  about 
them,  and  the  Government  have  sent  down  an  engineer, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  to  report  upon  these  harbours. 
There  has  been  disagreement  between  the.  Board  of 
Works  and  the  County  about  them — a very  serious, 
disagreement — and  there  are  some  very  remarkable 
things  which  have  come  out.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  report 
is  very  shortly  outlined.  He  was  in  very  bad  health 
at  the  time,  and  was  not  able  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
There  is  that  pier  and  harbour  of  Teelin.  Never  was 
money  more  misspent  and  thrown  away  than  in  tin: 
making  of  that  harbour,  and  there  are  three  or  four 
more  of  those  harbours  which  I should  wash  to  bring 
specially  under  your- notice. 

10722.  Mr.  Barry.— There  is  one  question  1 wait  - 
to  aslc  you  upon  the  account  for  engineering  expenses 
which  you  showed  us.  I see  there  is  a charge  for 
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..  0OQ  for “Services  in  respect  of  the  construction  excessively  troublesome.  My  men  struck  once  in  the  May  13, 1SS7. 

. ’ railway  from  Druminin  to  Donegal  and  of  middle  of  the  fishery,  and  the  next  year  I gave  it 
° station  at  the  latter.”  I thought  I understood  that  up.  Now  there  are  neither  sprats  nor  hake  to  be  got 
8 -kray  had  never  been  constructed  ? — That  is  for  the  there  at  all.  Since  that  there  came  a most  extra- 
ral  letion.  That  is  the  bargain  we  have  made  with  ordinary  visitation  of  dog-fish,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  and  I 

tI-  Barton.  He  is  to  get  that  when  the  railway  is  agreed  we  would  set  up  a manufactory  there  for  oil 

' dieted,  so  that  for  eighteen  miles  of  railway  there  and  manure  from  the  dogfish,  but  the  dogfish  went 
would  he  £5,000  worth  of  engineering  charges.  Then  away  and  I was  left  with  a steam  boiler  which  I had 
s to  the  condition  of  these  piers,  and  the  money  that  got  ready  made  under  Mr.  Ritchie’s  inspection.  This 
L,  been  spent  upon  them,  that  is  a very  important  year  fishermen  have  been  doing  pretty  well,  but  the 
thin"  for  you  h°  hiquire  into,  and  there  are  a good  question  of  the  way  in  which  money  has  been 
many  questions  you  have  asked  about  the  fisheries  spent  on  piers  and  harbours  is  one  which  you 
that  I should  like  to  refer  to  as  to  the  actual  supply  should  look  to.  You  will  have  before  you  all  the 

of*  fish  there.  When  I first  became  a landed  pro-  Irish  officials,  and  I suppose  you  will  have  Sir 

prietor,  which  was  in  the  year  1848,  there  Thomas  Francis  Brady.  Sir  Thomas  Francis  Brady 
was  very  great  distress,  and  there  was  an  enormous  says  in  a report  which  I see  lying  on  your  table,  and 
supply  of  fish  on  the  coast,  but  the  men  which  I have  here,  that  the  pier  of  Ballyness,  in  the 
would  not  fish  for  them.  They  said  there  were  no  County  of  Donegal,  and  Newcastle  Pier,  have  been  en- 
potatoes  to  eat  and  there  was  no  market  for  the  fish,  tirely  washed  away.  The  Board  of  Works  are  rather  in- 
Sprats  were  a fish  that  were  very  abundant  at  my  dignant  about  his  evidence.  However,  the  pier  of  Bal- 
place,  and  I said  to  the  men,  “ If  you  cannot  get  a lyness  is  there  just  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  mentioned 
certain  price  for  the  sprats  bring  them  to  me,”  and  I in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  report  as  being  in  actual  use. 
set  up  a manufactory  of  oil,  and  I sold  the  very  first  Sir  Thomas  Brady  twice  in  the  course  of  that 
season  £150  worth  of  oil  made  from  sprats.  In  the  same  evidence  says  it  is  totally  washed  away,  and  in  his 
way  I said,  If  you  cannot  get  a price  for  the  hake  evidence  in  the  year  1867  he  said  the  whole  of  the 
bring  them  to  me  and  I will  have  them  cured,  and  I piers  of  Donegal  were  tumbling  down  owing  to  the 
had  an  immense  quantity  cured.  With  the  help  of  a default  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Now  not  one  single  pier 
man  very  well  known  in  Belfast  at  that  time,  Dr.  that  was  standing  in  1854  is  in  one  bit  worse  con- 
Ritchie,  I got  a very  good  price  for  them  in  Belfast,  dition  now  than  it  was,  and  several  are  much  better. 

I cured  about  2,000  dozen  of  hake  in  one  year,  and  I The  Grand  Jury  appointed  a committee  and  that 
sent  the  greater  part  of  them  round  to  him  and  he  committee  appointed  sub-committees  to  look  after 
disposed  of  them  in  Belfast.  Then  I bought  for  him  them,  and  the  Grand  Jury  appointed  harbour  con- 
iorty-eight  or  forty-nine  tons  of  salted  sprats  and  sent  stables  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  piers, 
them  round  to  him  to  be  made  into  artificial  manure.  But  the  most  absurd  thing  was  that  Mr.  Manning 
Mr.  Ritchie  also  set  up  a curing  house  at  Teelin,  but  was  so  impressed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady’s  assertion 
the  supply  of  fish  died  away  out  of  that  country  and  that  he  admitted  the  pier  was  gone,  although  it  is 
the  consequence  was  he  gave  it  up.  I gave  up  fishing,  there  all  the  time,  and  you  will  find  that  if  you  refer 
because  in  a very  short  time  the  people  recovered  to  his  evidence  in  the  same  report, 
from  the  famine,  and  in  1847  and  1848  my  men  were  [The  witness  withdrew.] 


The  Right  Hon.  John  Young  (Chairman  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway) ; The  Hon.  Robert 
O'Neill  (Chairman  of  the  Draperstown  Railway)  ; and  Mr.  E.  J.  Cotton  (General  Manager  of  the  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties  Railway)  called  in  and  examined. 

10723.  The  Chairman — (To  Mr.  Young.) — Do  you  Cookstown  was  opened  on  the  10th  ofNovember,  1856 ; The  Right 
wish  to  make  a statement,  or  will  Mr.  Cotton  make  Ballymena  to.  Portrush,  .December,  1855  ; Coleraine  YounK°The 
the  statement? — As  far  as  I am  concerned  I do' not  to  Londonderry,  and  Limavady  J unction  to  Limavady,  Hon.  Robert 
exactly  know  the  sort  of  information  the  Commis-  in  1852  and  1853.  We  have  lately  made  a line  from  O’Neill,  Jlr 
sioners  require,  but  I have  come  prepared  to  answer  Ballyclare  Junction  to  Ballyclare,  which  was  opened  E.  J.  Cotton 
any  questions  you  may  put,  or  to  give  you  any  infor-  in  November,  1884.  Theu,  we  purchased  a narrow- 
mation.  gauge  branch  from  Ballymena  to  Retreat,  on  the  rail- 

Mr.  Cotton. — I have  all  the  answers  to  these  way  called  the  Cushendall  Railway,  and  that  was 
questions  which  you  have  sent  us,  for  the  Northern  opened  in  1875.  That  is  with  regard  to  our  own  line, 

Counties  Railway,  as  well  as  the  five  other  railways,  and  those  all  belong  to  the  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
"'hicli  are  connected  with  it.  way  Company. 

10724.  (To  Mr.  Young).— Then,  Mr.  Cotton  being  10726.  I observe  that  the  Cushendall  Branch  stops 
the  manager,  probably  you  will  allow  him  to  give  the  short  of  Red  Bay  Pier  ? — It  only  goes  to  Retreat, 
statement,  and  then  you  may  interpose  at  any  time  That  is  three  miles  from  Cushendall. 
you  desire,  either  to  correct  or  add  to  Mr.  Cotton’s  10727.  Why  was  it  stopped  there  ? — It  was  a very 
evidence.  I think  it  will  save  time  if  that  course  is  bad  gradient  down  from  Retreat  to  Cushendall,  and 
adopted.  we  had  sometalk  of  running  a tramway,  but  it  has  never 

(To  Mr.  Colton.) — Will  you  begin  with  the  first  been  made  yet.  We  had  power  to  make  a tramway, 
question  on  the  list  ?— We  have  replied  to  all  these  but  we  did  not  make  one.  The  line  was  originally 
questions.  The  first  is  to  “ Specify  the  Act  or  Acts  made  by  some  private  individuals  in  order  to  develop 
under  which  your  company  was  incorporated,  also  the  iron  ore  traffic. 

subsequent  Acts,  authorizing  the  creation  of  additional  . 10728.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  present  ter- 
capital,  extensions'  of  thesystemy  Or  the  absorbing  or  minus  to  Cushendall  ? — About  three  miles  or  three  and 
amalgamation,  or  working  arrangements  with  other  a half  miles.  The  line  was  made  altogether  tor  the 
companies.”  I am  the  general  manager  of  the  Northern  iron  ore  traffic,  and  it  is  principally  iron  ore  traffic.  We 
Counties  Railway,  and  the  several  lines  worked  by  have  scarcely  anything  else.  There  are  some  small 
that  company.  quantities  of  goods  in  Cushendall,  and  we  carry  pas- 

10725.  Will  you  describe  what  the  railways  consist  sengers  to  - a place  called  Knockanally,  about  half  the 
of?— Belfast  to  Garrick  Junction;  Carrick  Junction  way.  This  is  a narrow-gauge  line. 
l!’  Can-ickfergus ; Carrick  Junction  to  Cookstown  10729.  I understand  that  the  iron  ore  is  tran- 
■1  unction;  Cookstown  Junction  to  Ballymena;  Cooks-  shipped  at  Ballymena?— Yes,  it  is  transhipped  at 
to"  n Junction  to  Randalstown.  They  were  all  opened  Ballymena  into  the  broad-gauge  waggons  of  the 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1848;  Then,  Randalstown  to  Northern  Counties  Railway,  or  sent  direct  to  Larne-by 
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the  narrow-gauge  line,  by  the  Ballymena  and  Larne 
Railway— either  one  or  the  other;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  traffic  is  brought  to  Belfast  for  shipment 
there,  and  there  transhipped:  The  waggons  are  all 
either  tip  waggons  or  hopper  waggons,  and  so  we  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  transferring  it  at  Ballymena. 

10730.  What  is  the  expense  per  ton  ? — I suppose 
about  three  farthings  a ton  for  transhipping. 

10731.  What  quantity  of  iron  ore  is  sent  down  this 
Cushendall  branch  now  per  annum  ? — At  present  I 
suppose  it  is  about  1,200  or  1,500  tons  a week. 

10732.  Have  you  got  an  inexhaustible  supply  there  ? 

Yes,  there  are  several  mines.  The  Antrim  Iron 

Ore  Company  are  the  principal  owners  there.  They 
have  some  large  mines,  and  there  is  the  Mount  Cashel 
Company  and  others. 

10733.  Is  the  deposit  there  somewhat  similar  to 
what  it  is  in  Cumberland — in  pockets  ? — No,  it  is  in 
.horizontal  seams. 

10734.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  seams? — It 
seems  to  be  almost  altogether 

/Mr.  O’Neill). — It  varies  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  and 
2 ft.  6 in. 

10735  /To  Mr.  O’Neill).— Are  there  many  of  these 
seams?  — No,  there  is  only  one  bed  of  best  ore.  Be- 
low that  there  is  a layer  much  inferior ; but  still  it  is 
a marketable  commodity. 

10736.  How  far  does  it  extend  over  the  country  ? 
— Very  nearly  all  over  the  country. 

(Mr.  Young). — There  is  a range  of  mountains  four 
or  five  miles  from  Ballymena  running  towards  the  sea, 
and  on  both  sides  of  those  mountains  these  seams  that 
Mr.  O’Neill  speaks  of  crop  out,  and  they  are  tapped 
at  both  sides.  The  Cushendall  Railway  runs  along  the 
north  side  and  the  other  side  is  dependent  entirely 
upon  carts.  When  the  price  of  iron  was  high  there 
was  a large  quantity  taken  out  even  then  by  carts  and 
carted  to  Ballymena  station. 

10737.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Young). — Where  do 
you  ship  it  to  ? — We  send  it  to  Ballymena,  and  thence 
to  Belfast  by  rail. 

(Mr.  Cotton). — Some  is  sent  to  Wales  and  some  to 
Scotland  and  Cumberland. 

(Mr.  O'Neill). — Principally  Cumberland  and  Lan- 
cashire. 

10738.  (To  Mr.  Young). — I suppose  to  Barrow  ? — 
Yes.  You  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  Cushendall 
railway  should  have  gone  on  to  the  sea  at  that  end,  but 
I think  the  engineering  difficulty  was  the  great  one. 

10739.  As  regards  the  railway  or  the  port? — Both. 
The  port  at  ltedbay  is  a very  bad  one,  and  the  trade 
■of  Belfast  being  such  as  to  require  a large  supply  of 
coal,  coal  vessels  came  in  there  laden  with  coal,  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  iron  ore  out  as  ballast,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  great  demand  was  for  the 
iron  ore  at  Belfast. 

(Mr.  Cotton). — In  addition  to  those  lines  which  we 
own,  we  work  a line  from  Carrickfergus  to  Larne, 
which  was  opened  in  October,  1862,  which  is  called 
the  Carrickfergus  and  Larne  Railway ; and  a line  from 
Magherafelt  to  Macfin,  which  is  called  the  Derry 
Central  Line,  thirty  miles  in  length,  opened  on  the 
19th  February,  1880.  Then  there  is  a line  from 
Magherafelt  to  Draperstown — the  one  in  which  Mr. 
O'Neill  is  interested  largely — which  was  opened  in 
July,  1883  ; then  another  line  from  Limavady  to 
Dungiven,  which  was  opened  on  the  4th  July,  1883. 
Those  are  the  lines  that  we  work.  There  is  another 
narrow-gauge  railway  of  which  I am  the  general 
manager,  and  Mr.  Young  is  also  a director,  called  the 
Ballycastle  Line.  That  line  inns  from  Ballymoney  to 
Ballycastle.  That  exhausts  the  description  of  the 
system  over  which  we  have  control. 

10740.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Cotton). — Is  there 
any  port  at  Ballycastle  ? — No.  It  has  a small  harbour 
but  no  port. 

10741.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Cotton).— What 
arrangements  have  you  with  other  companies  ? — We 


have  arrangements  with  the  Great  Northern  for  th 
traffic  between  Belfast  and  Londonderry  and  Cooks! 
town. 

10742.  You  mean  you  have  a competing  line?— Ygj 
We  are  in  competition  with  the  Great  Northern  at 
Londonderry,  at  Cookstown,  and  Antrim ; and  for 
Londonderry  traffic  and  Cookstown  traffic  we  have  a 
common  purse  arrangement  with  t'iie  Great  Northern 
and  divide  the  traffic,  but  we  get  the  largest  propor- 
tion,  because  we  are  the  old  line. 

10743.  Have  you  any  objection  to  put  in  those 
agreements  ? — No,  I think  there  would  be  no  objection 
I have  not  got  them  with  me,  but  the  Cookstown 
agreement  is  one  made  some  years  ago  on  a sliding 
scale,  and  the  Great  Northern  proportion  goes  on  in’ 
creasing  each  year  by  2 per  cent,  until  it  gets  up  to 
46  per  cent. 

10744.  Are  those  agreements  sanctioned  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — No,  they  are  simply  traffic  agreements. 
Under  the  Londonderry  agreement  we  get  throe- 
fourths  of  the  passengers  and  two-thirds  of  the  goods 

10745.  I suppose  there  is  nothing  but  this  division 
of  the  traffic  in  it  ? — No.  I will  send  it  to  you.  With 
regard  to  Antrim  where  we  meet  the  Great  Northern 
there  is  a clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  providing 
that  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  make  the  rates 
every  six  months,  send  a copy  to  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  and  they  have  no  power  to  go  below  them. 
Those  are  the  only  arrangements  we  have  with  other 
companies,  except  that  we  have  a great  number  of 
through-booking  arrangements,  as  you  know,  with  all 
the  English  companies  from  all  our  principal  stations 
by  all  the  routes,  via  Belfast,  and  via  Larne  and 
Stranraer.  We  are  parties  to  the  Irish  and  English 
Conference. 

10746.  Do  you  book  through  by  way  of  Greenore? 
— Not  by  Greenore — that  is  the  Great  Northern— but 
via  Belfast,  Larne,  Londonderry,  and  Portrusb,  we 
book  through  and  have  a scale  of  rates  to  nearly  all 
the  principal  places  in  England,  and  the  scale  is 
adopted  and  agreed  upon  by  the  companies  parties  to 
the  English  and  Irish  Conference. 

10747.  What  arrangements  have  you  for  booking 
through  both  for  goods  and  passengers  internally  in 
Ireland? — We  have  arrangements  with  the  Great 
Northern  for  goods  and  passengers  to  the  principal 
stations. 

10748.  All  stations? — I do  not  think  all  stations, 
but 'to  the  principal  stations  on  then.'  line  where  there 
is  likely  to  be  any  traffic;  we  have  through  rates  and 
through  fares,  and  cattie  are  booked  through,  and 
horses  and  parcels  are  booked  everywhere  all  through 


Ireland,  from  the  whole  country. 

10749.  Nothing  else?— Well,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  go  but  passengers,  goods  and  parcels.  If  we  are 
asked  for  a through  rate  we  make  it  at  once. 

10750.  In  your  through-booking  arrangements  with 

the  English  companies  are  the  receipts  divided  by 
mileage  or  in  fixed  proportions  ? — We  have  an  arrange- 
ment for  terminals  and  division  by  mileage  in  nearly 
all  cases.  We  have  through  rates  with  the  Messrs, 


Burns  to  parts  of  Scotland  where  some  of  the  divisions 
are  made  by  proportions,  but  with  that  exception  a^ 


the  other  rates  are  divided  by  terminal  expenses  a 
mileage  proportion. 

10751.  Your  chief  port  being  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

10552.  And'  at  Belfast  you  have  through  rates  with 
steamboat  companies  between  Belfast  and  the  Eng 
ports,  and  through  rates  with  the  English  Railway 
say  from  Barrow,  Fleetwood  and  Liverpool ? — x,es‘. 

10753.  By  Holyhead  ?— No,  Glasgow  and  -M- 
drossan,  and  we  have  through  rates  with  London  err, 
by  Morecambe  and  Liverpool.  . 

10754.  From  Lame  ?— Yes,  we  have  throi  = 
rates  via  Stranraer  and  Larne.  We  book  - 0 o 
with  the  London  and  North  Western,  the 
the  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Great  Noi  > 
Great  Western,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  n 

shire,  GlasgowandSouthWestern,NorthEastern, 
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„f  Irehuu , Bal.,.ow  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
S*£l£t  Steam  Ship  Company,  and  the  Larne  and 
t-m  aer  Steamship  Company.  We  book  through 
the  companies,  and  there  are  conference  rates 
Sli,  as  y°u  kuow  are  very  voluminous  to  all  these 


r'Tnl’n  In  booking  through  do  you  adopt  the  Eng- 
L 1 Clarification  ? —Yes,  for.  all  the  English  traffic. 
1 5J  the  through  booked  traffic  for  England  is  the 

lOT^Can  you  tell  me  why  the  Irish  classification 
not  on  all  fours  with  the  English?— It  was  thought 
, Lt  that  some  of  the  Irish  traffic  was  exceptional 
•' -finally  and  the  Irish  companies  thought  it  better  to 
'"“out  a classification  of  their  own.  I may  tell  you 


£t0"pm»B»lly  I tare  always  been  in  favour 
of  one  classification,  and  I gave  evidence  before  the 


• •-  oml  WMonshire,  Ballycastle,  Great  Northern 
1 i rp*ncl  the  North  Lancashire  Steam  Navigation 


: ciassmcauuu,  <um  j-  ~ ~ ■ * — — — -- 

•Rites  Committee  which  sat  to  that  effect.  I told 
then,  that  I thought  it  would  be  very  much  better 
if  we  could  get  one  classification  with  some  few 
exceptions  we  might  make  for  the  Irish  traffic.  _ 

10757.  As  to  many  of  the  heavier  articles  in  the 
Irish  classification  you  are  one  class  higher,  and  in 
some  cases  two  classes  higher  than  the  English  classifi- 
cation  l—I  think  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  we  are 
higher  in  money.  You  know  the  English  classifica- 
tion begins  with  a special  class,  and  we  begin  No.  1. 
10758.  Your  No.  1 agrees  with  the  English  special  ? 


10759.  Take  alkalies  in  those  two  classifications, 
and  toil  why  you  are  two  classes  higher,  or  rather  one 
class  higher  if  you  reckon  the  special  class,  and  your 
No  1 class  to  mean  the  same  thing  ?— The  English  is 
special  class  for  alkalies.  I suppose  they  are  carried 
in  full  truck  loads  and  large  quantities  in  England, 
whereas  we  carry  in  small  quantities,  but  if  they  come 
from  England  they  are  all  booked  through  in  accor- 
dance with  the  English  classification. 

10760.  You  have  manufactories  of  alkalies  in  Ire- 
land i— Only  to  some  small  extent.  Look  at  soda  in 
the  Irish  classification.  We  have  not  got  them  to- 
gether as  you  have  in  England.  They  are  all  put 
separate.  Soda  is  3rd  class,  and  you  carry  soda  special 


10761.  Then  in  that  case  you  are  two  classes 
higher  ? — Ovff  third  class  rates  are  very  little  higher 
than  the  second. 

10762.  Are  not  the  rates  generally  higher  in  Ire- 
land tlian  in  England  ?, — I think  not.  I should  say 
rather  lower  for  most  goods.  I know  our  rates  are 
very  low.  We  have  given  you  some  particulars  of  the 
different  articles  you  have  mentioned.  There  may  be 
some  exceptions,  but  I think,  as  a general  rule,  our 
classifications  or  our  rates  would  bear  comparison 
with  tlie  rates  in  England. 

10763.  Take  minerals  ? — All  our  minerals  are  car- 
ried at  first  class. 

10764.  Take  fifty-four  miles  at  5s.  per  ton?— That 
is  not  much  more  than  Id.  per  mile.  We  have  some 
rates  very  much  lower  than  that.  For  instance, 

wo  carry  coal  from  Belfast  to  Ballymoney  at  4s.  a ton, 
and  that  is  fifty-four  miles  ?— Yes. 

10765.  Then  I see  you  have  3s.  per  ton  for  twenty- 
two  miles  and  os.  id.  per  ton  for  fifty-four  miles,  and 
6s.  per  ton  for  ninety-five  miles  ? — Yes. 

10766.  Are  not  those  rates  much  higher  than  they 
are  for  similar  distances  in  England  ? — I think  not. 
Ihc  coal  rates  in  Ireland  are  mostly  for  short  dis- 
tances. 

10767.  You  do  not  call  fifty-four  miles  a short  dis-* 
tancel — It  is  nothing  like  the  distance  they  carry  coal 
111  England  as  a rale — ninety-five  miles  at  6s.  a ton  is 
only  about  f d.  per  mile. 

10768.  Can  you  give  me  an  instance  where  f d.  a 
nule  is  charged  for  ninety-five  miles  in  England  ? — 1 
do  not  know  of  any. 

10769.  I want  to  test  your  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 


lish rates  ? — I know  we  have  had  comparisons  made  mey  i;,  isst. 
from  time  to  time,  and  we  get  information  from  Tfae  - 
English  companies  as  to  their  rates — from  the  London  j®hn 

and  North-Western  and  the  Midland  and  other  com-  Young.  Tim 
panies,  and  we  generally  find  that  our  coal  rates  for  Hon.  Robert 
short  distances  are  quite  as  low  as  theirs.  You  must  ^ j°  Cotton, 
remember  that  in  England  nearly  all  the  coal  is  car- 
ried from  the  colleries  in  very  large  quantities  and  in 
train  loads.  In  Ireland  the  coals  only  come  in  in  car- 
goes of  100  tons,  or  150  tons,  or  , 200  tons,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  it  is  a traffic  that  has  to  be  worked  spas- 
modically. In  England  you  have  a regular  traffic 
from  the  mine  working  in  train  loads,  and  you  can 
work  it  at  a much  lower  rate  than  we  can. 

10770.  You  do  not  suppose  that  train  loads  go  from 
all  colleries  in  England  ? — From  a good  many  of  them. 

10771.  It  may  be  so  from  some  of  the  larger  ones ; 
but  take  for  example  the  London  and  North-Western 
or  the  Midland,  where  the  colleries  are  distributed 
over  a district  of  country  sixty  or  seventy  miles  long. 

Is  there  not  much  greater  difficulty  in  getting  train 
loads  in  that  case  where  there  are  perhaps  100  to  150 
collieries? — I do  not  know  that  they  get  full  train 
loads,  but  they  get  a regular  traffic  going  to  and  from 
these  places,  whereas  we  have  to  wait  for  vessels  com- 
ing in  and  supply  waggons  for  the  traffic.  There  they 
have  waggons  specially  set  apart.  This  matter  was 
very  fully  thrashed  out  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners in  the  case  of  the  Belfast  Central  Railway 
against  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  some  few  years 
ago,  with  reference  to  these  coal  rates,  and  they 
brought  forward  the  same  argument  there  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  coal  was  worked.  The  working  of 
the  coal  in  Ireland  is  very  different  to  the  working 
of  the  coal  traffic  in  England,  because  in  Ireland  we 
have  to  wait  for  vessels  coming  in.  It  is  not  like 
taking  coal  from  the  mine. 

10772.  In  your  case  is  not  the  port  of  import  the 
mine,  and  therefore  you  get  all  your  coals  at  one 
place  ? — Some  comes  in  at  Belfast,  and  some  at  Lame. 

There  is  a considerable  coal  traffic  at  Larne,  and  there 
is  also  some  at  Londonderry  and  some  at  Portrush. 

We  have  four  ports  where  we  take  in  coals,  and  Car- 
rickfergus  is  just  opening  now. 

10773.  Do  you  know  the  system  on  which  the  coals 
are  collected  from  the  various  collieries  in  England — 
take  the  case  of  the  Midland  Railway  ? — No  ; I have 
had  no  experience  of  it. 

10774.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  bottom  of  what 
we  might  term  the  coal  field  we  have  something  like 
thirty  miles  of  sidings  ?— I know  you  have  all  sorts 
of  facilities  for  working  coal  traffic. 

10775.  And  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
from  the  various  collieries  amounting  to  a great  num- 
ber. That  does  not  show  that  there  are  full  train 
loads  ?— But  it  is  a regular  daily  traffic  at  any  rate. 

10776.  I suppose  every  traffic  is  regular?— The 
coal  traffic  is  very  irregular  on  all  the  lines  in  Ire- 
land. 

10777.  May  I take  it  for  granted  that  these  are 
specimen  rates  which  you  have  given  us?— We  carry 
coal  to  Ballymena,  thirty-three  miles,  for  3s.  That  3s. 
includes  the  Harbour  Commissioners’  toll  in  Belfast, 
which  is  lcZ.  That  is  not  more  than  Id.  a mile. 

10778.  Are  there  any  coals  imported  into  Larne  ? 

Yes. 

10779.  Then  from  Larne  to  Ballymena  you  are  in 
competition  ?— Yes,  and  carry  at  the  same  rates,  al- 
though they  are  twenty-four  miles  and  we  are  thirty- 
three  to  Belfast.  We  cany  at  the  same  rate  from 


**10780.  And  from  Belfast?— The  rate  is  the  same 
i-om  Belfast  as  from  Larne. 

10781.  Tt  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Larne  by  the 
hortest  route  by  the  narrow  gauge?— Yes,  and  they 
I, a,  and  we  follow  them  in  their  rate  troin 


L *10782.  But  the  test  of  the  lowness  or  highness  <>t 
rates  is  the  shortest  route,  is  it  n«t?— Yes. 
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10.783.  That  is  from  Larne  to  Ballymena? — Yes, 
twenty-four  miles. 

107S4.  At  3s.  ? — That  is  by  the  narrow  gauge. 

10785.  That  is  1 \d.  per  mile? — They  charge  l\d. 
per  mile. 

10786.  I see  that  for  bricks  for  fifty-four  miles  you 
charge  5s.9d.  a ton  ? — Yes ; but  I may  say  that  when- 
ever there  is  a very  large  quantity  of  bricks  for  any 
particular  buildings  they  always  come  and  get  special 
rates.  This  only  applies  to  a small  quantity. 

10787.  5s.  9d.  a ton  is  about  18s.  a thousand? — 
There  would  be  about  3 tons  to  the  thousand. 

10788.  It  is  3i  tons  in  England? — They  maybe 
larger  bricks  in  England ; but  we  calculate  from  2£ 
to  3 tons  in  Ireland. 

10789.  Are  they  smaller  bricks  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Young. — They  are  not  nearly  the  quality  of 
bricks  that  they  are  in  England ; not  neai'ly  so  solid 
as  the  English  brick. 

10790.  (To  Mr.  Young). — There  are  various  quali- 
ties of  bricks  in  England  1— We  have  various  qualities, 
but  none  so  good  as  the  bricks  used  here. 

Mr.  Cotton. — All  the  comrrion  bricks  are  carried  at 
first-class  rates  under  the  Irish  classification. 

10791.  (To  Mr.  Cotton). — Carted  goods  are  col- 
lected and  delivered  ? — Most  of  our  rates  are  simply 
carted  in  Belfast. 

10792.  You  do  not  deliver  at  the  country  stations? 
— No.  There  are  some  few  exceptions,  but  not  as  a 
rule.  We  cart  at  Londonderry,  and  the  Londonderry 
rates  all  include  carting. 

10793.  At  Londonderry  and  Belfast  you  cart,  but 
not  at  other  stations  ?— There  are  some  few  excep- 
tions. 

10794.  You  say  carted  goods.  If  you  mean  carted 
at  one  end  that  makes  a difference  in  the  terminals  ? — 
As  a rule  our  I’ates  only  include  cartage  in  Belfast.  If 
any  large  quantities  have  to  be  sent,  as  sometimes 
happens  for  large  buildings,  they  ahvays  get  a special 
rate  for  them,  and  we  generally  carry  them  at  some- 
where about  a 1 d.  a mile,  station  to  station. 

10795.  As  you  have  got  this  joint  purse  agreement 
do  you  go  to  the  expense  of  canvassing  in  London- 
derry?— Yes  ; we  canvass,  but  we  have  not  a regular 
canvasser.  Our  own  people  do  the  canvassing 
business,  and  we  still  maintain  a very  large  portion 
of  traffic  between  Londonderry  and  Belfast.  We  were 
the  old  company. 

10796.  Then  practically  there  is  no  competition  ? — 
Although  the  Great  Northern  get  a third  of  the  goods 
traffic,  they  have  never  yet  carried  a third,  although 
their  agreement  has  been  in  force  twenty  years.  It 
has  been  in  force  since  1865. 

10797.  You  are  working  two  narrow  gauge  linos  ? 
— We  own  one  narrow  gauge  line.  The  North  Coun- 
ties Railway  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  nar- 
row gauge  line ; but  they  have  allowed  me  to  manage 
that  line  for  the  small  company. 

10798.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  in  tranship- 
ping goods  and  cattle  from  one  gauge  to  the  other  ? — 
There  is  some  inconvenience  at  Ballymoney.  The 
goods  have  to  be  transferred  from  the  narrow  gauge. 

10799.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  working  the  two  gauges?— Yes;  we  have  the 
half-yearly  reports  of  all  these  companies  here. 

10800.  Do  you  find  it  more  costly  to  work  the 
broad  gauge  than  the  narrow  gauge? — We,  on  our 
broad  gauge  lines,  carry  a much  larger  traffic.  The 
trains  are  generally  much  heavier,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  compare  them,  but  the  Ballycastle  line  is  worked 
very  cheaply.  That  is  a narrow  gauge  line. 

10801.  Could  you  give  the  percentage  of  the 
receipts  of  each  ? — The  percentage  will  not  work  out 
so  well,  because  the  traffic  is  small.  The  cost  per  mile 
is  low. 

10802.  Which  is  your  narrow  gauge  line? — Our 
narrow  gauge  line  is  the  Cushendall  Railway.  The 
Ballycastle  line  was  worked  during  the  last  half  year 
at  something  like  Is.  3d.  per  mile. 


10803.  That  all  depends  on  what 
Do  you  include  permanent  way  ? — It  includes  ey  . ! ' 


10804.  A portion  of  the  general  chancres  i v 

every  charge  was  included.  I may  sav°t,W  ; 
was  very  little  in  the  way  of  general  charts Wo 
I do  not  charge  them  anything  foi-  ihairtein*  tWr 
That  is  the  Ballycastle  line.  ° ° the  lm«- 

10805.  That  is  general  traffic,  I suppose  ?— V 
passengers,  goods,  cattle,  and  general  traffic  Ies’ 
10806.  What  does  the  transhipment ' ■ 

Ballymoney  ?— The  Ballycastle  Company  have  “ 
porter  there,  ana  we  do  the  work  of  the  station  i 
charge  them  an  annual  sum,  but  I should  av  ■! 
costs  about  id.  per  ton  to  tranship  the  «0ods  * 16 
10807.  And  the  cattle?— The  cattle  are  very easil 
done.  They  are  loaded  principally  by  the  droven 
and  the  men. 

10808.  They  are  easily  unloaded  : but  do  you  fin,] 
when  you  come  to  load  them  the  second  time  that  that 
is  a very  easy  task  ?— It  is  sometimes  rather  a trouble- 
some  business,  but  it  does  not  cost  much. 

10809.  Do  they  not  walk  their  cattle  very  foni 
distances  in  Ireland  rather  than  undergo  this  tram 
shipment? — I do  not  think  they  do  on  our  line  for 
our  cattle  rates  are  very  low.  We  had  to  make  them 
pretty  low  to  meet  the  difficulty.  I think  you  mil 
find  our  cattle  rates,  as  a rule,  are  lower  than  on  the 
other  lines,  and  you  will  observe  that  our  line  «< 


little  out  of  the  way,  and  goes  round  by  Garrick 
Junction. 


10810.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  they  walk 
as  much  as  thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  rather  than 
undertake  the  transhipping.  I do  not  say  that  is  on 
your  line  ? — I do  not  think  they  do  on  our  line.  They 
did  at  one  time  walk  a considerable  distance,  but  we 
have  low  rates  for  cattle. 

Mr.  Young. — The  cattle,  no  doubt,  suffer  a good 
deal  in  the  transhipment.  The  railway  mana«ers 
think  nothing  of  that  if  they  get  them  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  the  owners  of  the  cattle  do. 

Mr.  Cotton. — These  cattle  men,  as  a rule,  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  They  are  the  worst  class  of 
men  you  have  to  deal  with,  and  you  must  get  evidence 
from  reliable  men  as  to  "that.  They  do  not  walk 
much  on  our  line. 

10811.  To  Mr.  Cotton. — Do  you  know  bow  that  is 
on  other  lines  ? — I do  not  think  they  do  in  the  north. 
I do  not  know  much  about  the  working  of  the  south. 
The  cattle  traffic  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is  larger 
than  it  is  in  the  north.  On  the  Midland  Great 
Western  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  the 
cattle  traffic  is  large. 

Mr.  Young. — The  cattle  traffic  with  us  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  dealers  picking  up  odd  beasts  here 
and  there,  and  making  up  odd  lots  to  ship,  and  once 
they  have  collected  them  they  are  very  eager  for  ship- 
ment. 

10812.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Cotton)  —Coming 
back  to  the  break  of  gauge,  should  you,  with  your 
present  experience,  prefer  making  the  narrow  gauge  to 
a light  railway  upon  the  standard  gauge? — From  my 
experience  I should  prefer  the  standard  gauge.  I 
should  prefer  very  much,  where  we  could,  to  work 
our.  own  rolling  stock  through.  On  these  narrow 
gauge  systems — for  instance,  this  Cushendall,  which 
we  own  to  Retreat — we  are  obliged  to  keep  separate 
engines  and  separate  rolling  stock  of  all  kinds  to  work 
the  line.  If  the  Ballycastle  Company,  which  is  a 
separate  company,  had  made  their  line  on  the  broad, 
gauge  we  should  be  working  their  line,  and  they  would 
not  have  required  rolling  stock. 

10813.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  extending™, 
narrow  gauge  in  connexion  with  the  standard  gauge 
railways  ? — No ; I should  prefer  the  other.  Of  course 
there  are  considerations  of  expense  in  construction. 

10814.  Have  you  gone  into  that? — Yes;  we  have 


some  experience  in  that  way. 

10815.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  light 
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nilw&Y  on  t5l°  standard  gauge  can  be  made  for  from 
f2 500  to  £3,000  a mile?— Then,  if  that  is  the  case, 

I should  never  make  a narrow  gauge. 

3Ir.  Young.— May-  I ask  if  that  price  includes  the 

*SI]J)S10.  The  Chairman. — We  have  heard-  of  one  case 
■m  England  of  a line  which  was  made  for  £2,400  a mile 
alon'A  road  with  50-lb.  rails  on  the  standard  gauge. 

‘ jir  Cotton- — The  Clogher  Valley  is  partly  on  the 
road  and  partly  on  the  land.  That  line  has  been  con- 
structed very  cheaply,  biit  then  that  is  narrow  gauge. 

Mr.  Young. — It  cost  £1,000  a mile  more  than  you 
speak  of. 

10S17.  (To  Mr.  O'Neill.) — I think  you  represent  a 
broad  gauge  extension — do  you  regret  having  made  it 
i the  broad  gauge?— No ; because  we  were  rather  in 
difficulty  about  getting  the  money,  and  the  Northern 
Counties  Company  subscribed  liberally  to  us,  on  con- 
dition that  we  made  it  broad  gauge.  We  could  hardly 
have  made  the  line  without  their  subscription. 

Mr.  Cotton. — And  they  saved  some  little  distance, 
and  the  Ballycastle  line  would  have  done  the  same. 

If  it  bad  been  made  on  the  broad  gauge  they  could 
have  come  into  our  line  and  saved  some  distance. 

10818.  (To  Mr.  Cotton.) — On  the  whole,  you  are  in 
favour  of  the  broad  gauge  for  these  extensions  of  tram- 
ways?-Yes;  I say  they  should  be  made  in  the 
cheapest  possible  way.  With  their  small  traffic  they 
could  go  at  a slow  speed,  and  the  standard  gauge  would 
' in  my  opinion  preferable. 

10819.  There  have  been  a.  great  many  complaints 
bout  the  want  of  train  accommodation — do  you 
eivemany? — No.  There  has  been  some  little  com- 
daint  about  the  Great  Northern  connexion  at  Antrim 
ith  us,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  trains  for  our  own 
oral  traffic.  We  have  a very  good  service  of  trains 
deed. 

10820.  That  is  for  the  local  traffic  ? — For  all  the 
vaffic  through  on  our  own  line. 

10821.  VVe  have  had  complaints  certainly  of  want 
trains  fitting  ? — Yes  ; that  is  at  Antrim. 

10822.  And  also  of  the  number  of  trains  and  the 
eat  delays  at  the  junction  ? — I do  not  think  that 
ould  apply  to  our  line.  The  only  thing  that  would 
.pply  to  our  line  is  the  question  of  the  connexion  at 
' otrim,  which  you  may  have  heard  something  about, 
me  of  the  trains  do  not  meet  there.  Your  secretary 
s mentioning  that  when  you  went  down  you  were 
:pceting  a witness  to  arrive  and  he  did  not  arrive  by 
e tram.  That  train  has  'been  a good  deal  under  dis- 
ssron  both  at  the  Northern  Counties  Board  and  the 
ieat  Northern  Board,  the  difficulty  being  to  make 
e trams  fit  in.  The  line  from  Lisburn  to  Antrim  is 
single  line,  and  the  Gi-eat  Northern  say  that  they 
nnot  nm  their  train  to  fit  our  train,  and  we  have  also 
tt  difficulty  in  working  in  the  connexion,  because 
5 is  a single  line  all  the  way  from  Ballymena  to 
'(lone  erry.  In  fact  the  only  double  line  we  have  is 
n Belfast  to  Ballymena,  and  we  have  to  meet  the. 
im  nuns  throughout  the  line,  and  it  would  not  suit 
t°  ran  this  train  from  Belfast  at  any  other  hour  . 
i M m the  morning.  We  have  done  all  we  could  i 
io  neat  Northern  Company,  both  companies 
'o  anxious  to  get  the  matter  settled.  It  is  only  as  ! 
s one  tram  is  concerned;  but  we  have  another  ' 
eavnig  Belfast  at  11.5,  two  hours  afterwards,  f 

Can  g0  on  from  -A-ntrim  by  that  train. 
ihIm-iv  1,ei,1  -I?  ^ave  110  train  k'om  Belfast  to  Lou-  < 
£*«!•  until  3.30 1 — There  are  three  trains  before  , 

>0821  Not  fl.om  £e]fast  tQ  Londomierry  ?— We  t 
the,  afn ? 6'31°  in  the  morning,  one  at  9.5, 
imPrnln;0,-and  another  at  3-3°i  and  ^ the  - 
3.30  at  ^iere  is  nothing  between  li.5  f 

's  there  anything  between  Londonderry  i 
them tP  !tWeen  ,10’35  and  3 by  our  line  : i 

■f  ]nvp  , .ome  °tber  trains  on  the  Great  Northern  c 

osoTrrsas,weiL 

• nat  is  a long  way  round  1— No ; they  do  it  a 


1 ^e  same  time.  It  is  only  about  font  miles 

, iyraier . I hey  have  a splendid  service  between  Belfast 
and  Londonderry  by  the  two  routes,  far  more  than  the  - 
. traflic  warrants.  The  traffic  is  not  large  by  any.  ; 
means.  ° J J ^ 

[ 10827.  Almost  every  witness  we  have  had  has  ! 

• comp  auied  more  or  less  of  the  want  of  united  action, 
and  the  difficulties  they  have,  and  various  remedies 
; |lave  keen  proposed.  Would  it  not  be  a great  advan- 
tage, both  from  a commercial  point  of  view  and  a 
public  point  of  view,  if  a very  much  larger  scheme  of 
amalgamation  than  has  ever  yet  been  carried  out  in 
Ireland  could  be  .effected?— As  far  as  my  opinion  goes 
1 have  always  been  in  favour  of  tho  large  companies 
swallowing  up  the  smaller  ones  and  getting  into  a 
general  amalgamation. 

, ,11?823-  1 suppose  I am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
total  mileage  in  Ireland  is  about  2,600  miles?— Yes- 
that  is  about  it,  I think. 

10829.  A little  longer  than  the  Great  Western  Bail- 
way of  England  ?— Yes. 

10830.  And  your  total  capital  is  about  thirty-six 
millions,  and  your  total  receipts  are  under  three  mil- 
lions?— Yes. 

YOBS!;  .Considering  that  the  capital  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  is  so  much  larger— two  and  a half 
times  larger— that  their,  receipts  are  more  than  double, 
and  that  they  experience  no  difficulty  in  managing  a 
system  of  that  kind,  would  it  not  seem  advisable  for 
the  sake  of  economy  and  public  advantage  that  a groat 
scheme  of  amalgamation  should  take  place  in  Ireland? 
—Well,  I have  never  seen  any  difficulty  in  workin" 
it  all  as  one  great  system,  arid  that-  was  my  notion 
at  the  time  they  went  into  the  question  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Irish  railways  some  years  ago.  As  to  whether 
Miere  would  be  any  great  saving  is  another  question. 

On  a line  like  the  Great  Western  you  have  a very 
large  staff.  Taking  the  traffic  working  to  begin  with, 
you  have  a general  manager,  then  you  have  assistant 
managers,  a passenger  superintendent,  and  goods 
manager,  and  district  managers,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  a question  whether  there  would  be  much  saving  as 
compared  with  the  salaries  paid  throughout  Ireland. 

10832.  You  are  repeating  and  magnifying  the 
officers.  You  say  general  manager,  goods  manager, 
and  district-  managers.  The  two  latter  are  all  com- 
bined in  one  ?— I was  thinking  more  of  the  London  and 
North  Western. 

10So3.  Take  the  case  of  the  London  and  North 
Western? — They  have  a general  manager.' 

10834.  First  of  all  their  capital  is  rather  more  than 
three  times  the  entire  capital  of  the  Irish  railways  and 
their  receipts  are  nearly  eleven  millions  against 
£2,800,000  in  Ireland  ?— I know  more  of  the  workirig 
of  the  London  and  North  Westex-n,  but  I know  that 
the  Midland  have  a different  system. 

10835.  Take  the  Case  of  the  Midland  ? — They  have 
of  course,  a general  manager,  and  an  assistant  general 
manager.  Then  you  have  a general  goods  manager,  a 
general  passenger  superintendent,  and  you  have  goods 
agents  or  managers. 

10836.  Merely  station  agent — nothing  more  ? — The 
London  and  North  Western  have  a different  system. 
They  have  district  goods  managers  and  district  pas- 
senger superintendents  all  through  their  line. 

10837.  Still  looking  at  the  magnitude  of  the  one,  as 
compared  with  the  other,,  do  not  you  think  you  have 
more  ? — I would  not  say  there  would  not  be  a saving. 

1 say  it  is  a question  for  consideration  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  very  imich. 

10838.  To  begin  with,  you  have  320  or  330  directors  ? 

— They  are  not  wanted  ; not  to  that  extent  at  any  rate, 
and  I think  Mr.  Young  will  agree  with  me  in  that. 

10839.  You  have  forty-seven  railways,  have  you 
not  1 — I do  not  know  about  the  number  ; but  a great 
many  of  the  small  lines  are  now  worked  by  the  large 

1 0840.  You  have  forty-seven  railways,  and  takin" 
again  the  Great  Western  which  has  a mileage  almost  1 
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May  13,  1887.  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  Irish  railways  they  have  nine- 
jrr  teen  directors.  Surely,  there  seems  to  be  greater  economy 
Hon.  John  in  consolidating  I — A great  many  of  the  directors  con- 
y,mi’ig.  The  ncctcd  with  the  small  lines  in  Ireland  have  no  remunera- 
tion. Hubert  'tion  whatever.  It  is  only  the  large  lines  that  pay  the 
O’Nein.  Mr. . cprecfcors.  On  nearly  all  the  small  lines  the  directors 
° °"*  have  no  remuneration. 

Mr.  O’Neill. — I am  afraid  I never  got  anything  in 
the  way  of  remuneration. 

108-41.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Cotton). — Do  you 
think  a concern  is  better  managed,  say  with  nineteen 
directors,  than  with  three  hundred  and  twenty 
directors  ? — By  nineteen,  certainly,  I should  say. 

10S42.  Take  again  the  case  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
the  receipts  are  considerably  more  than  double  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  receipts,  and  there  they  have  fifteen 
directors  as  against  three  hundred  and  twenty  ? — I 
. think  fifteen  or  nineteen  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
manage  all  Ireland. 

10843.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  state  purchase  of 
railways  as  distinguished  from  an  entire  amalgamation 
of  the  system,  with  a board,  reduced  in  number  consis- 
tent with  the  efficient  working  and  composed  of  good 
commercial  men.  Would  you  prefer  the  Government 
purchase  or  the  Government  management  to  a good 
commercial  management,  such  as  I have  indicated  ? — 
Such  an  arrangement  as  you  have  mentioned,  with  one 
board,  to  manage  the  whole  of  Ireland,  I do  not  think 
would  effect  all  that  the  people  would  expect  from  a 
general  amalgamation,  because  the  notion  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  this,  that  if  the  Government 
purchased  the  line  they  would  get  very  low  fares  and 
very  greatly  reduced  rates,  which,  I do  not  think  they 
could  get  under  a general  amalgamation  with  a number 
of  commercial  men,  placed  as  you  have  suggested  over 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  whole  of 
Ireland  is  worked  as  the  Midland  Railway  is  in  Eng- 
land, with  one  Board  of  Directors,  and  one  set  of 
officers  over  the  whole  country.  I do  not  think  they 
would  like  to  go  to  the  extent  of  reducing  rates  and 
fares  through  the  country.  I believe  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a great  advantage  to  the  country  if 
they  had  low  fares,  but  no  manager  at  present  would 
presume  to  recommend  his  Board  to  reduce  the  fares, 
because  he  knows  it  would  be  a positive  loss  for  the 
time,  whereas  a Government  purchase  or  subsidy 
would  meet  that  difficulty. 

10844.  Can  you  give  me  any  instance  of  good  com- 
mercial management  by  Government? — No.  I think 
that  there  would  be  a better  management  of  the 
railways  by  commercial  men,  but  I do  not  think 
it  would  meet  what  the  people  of  Ireland  want, 
which  is  low  fares  and  low  rates.  Of  course  the 
notion  is  if  the  Government  were  to  purchase  the 
lines — and  that  is  the  notion  they  always  had  under 
the  proposition  of  Government  purchase — that  they 
would  get  something  like  the  Belgian  fares.  They 
always  talk  about  Belgium  being  managed  by 
the  Government,  and  there  they  get  low  fares, 
and  I suppose  low  rates,  and  they  want  to  get 
something  of  that  kind.  That  is  their  notion  of  a 
State  purchase. 

10845.  Assume  that  the  lines  were  amalgamated, 
as  has  been  suggested,  under  a Government — I will 
not  say  Board,  but  a body  similar  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners  in  England,  with  a certain  supervision 
of  railway  matters,  do  you  think  that  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  public?— I think  it  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  Government  purchase, 
as  far  as  the  working  of  the  Irish  system  of  railways* 
is  concerned ; but  the  only  thing  is  this,  that  it  would 
not  meet  the  notion  that  the  people  have! 

10846.  And  in  the  end  probably  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  Irish  public  ? — I dare  say  it  would 
be,  but  I think  the  notion  about  very  low  fares  and 
rates  is  only  one  of  the  cries  we  hear  so  much  of  from 
time  to  time.  They  might  not  gain  very  much  by  it. 

10847.  Either  by  a State  purchaser,  or  by  amalga- 
mation the  outcry  of  the  public  would  not  to  the 


fullest  extent  be  satisfied  ? — I think  with  an  am  l 
mation  of  all  the  lines  there  would  certainly  (J!  ®a‘ 
attempt  or  an  endeavour  to  work  the  lines  in  conne  ••an 
and  do  anything  they  could  to  accommodate  l?0 

public. 

10848.  You  think  the  public  would  not  be  satisfi  l 
unless  they  could  get  the  rates  and  fines  verv  lJ i 
— I do  not  think  they  would.  1 v' 

Mr.  Young— Would  you  propose  a forced  amah®, 
mation?  ®a' 

10849.  I do  not  propose  anything,  but  I am  aski 
for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Young. — I do  not  see  the  principle  on  which 
the  amalgamation  could  be  carried  out ; there  is 
such  a vast  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
lines. 

10850.  (To  Mr.  Young.  ) — Have  hot  those  difficulties 
been  met  by  amalgamation  in  England.  We  have 
had  it  in  evidence  only  this  morning  that  what  is  now 
the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England  formerly 
consisted  of  114  railways,  under  every  conceivable 
circumstance,  including  the  circumstance  of  railway 
companies  whose  shares  were  worth  nothing. 

10851.  Yes,  from  shares  worth  nothing,  up  toshares 
paying  a good  dividend.  Take  the  case  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  also ; I do  not  knowhow 
many  lines  that  consists  of,  but  there  must  be  a lame 
number,  and  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Mid- 
land ? — I think  myself  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
north  and  south  of  Ireland  are  so  different  that  any 
scheme  of  amalgamation  would  be  more  likely  to 
work  satisfactorily  that  would  leave  the  northern 
railroads  classed  by  themselves. 

10852.  Can  you  point  to  any  stronger  difference  1 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland,  than  there  , 
is  between  'Wales  and  Middlesex  on  the  Great 
Western? — I think  there  would  be. 

10853.  Or  between  Lancashire  and  some  of  the 
poorer  counties  in  the  south  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  ? — I think  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  get  them  to  work  satisfactorily  together. 

10854.  Why? — Because  I think  the  nature  and  the 
instincts  of  the  people  are  entirely  different. 

10855.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Young). — Do  you  think 
facilities  for  interchange  between  the  north  and  the 
south  would  not  be  increased  by  some  amalga- 
mation ? — There  is  extremely  little  trade  between 
the  north  and  the  south.  I do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be 


done. 

10856.  Is  that  due  to  want  of  communication  in 
any  way  do  you  think  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

10S57.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
the  south,  for  instance  from  Belfast  to  Cork  ?— There 
is  first  rate  railway  communication  between  the  two 
places. 

10858.  But  only  one  train  a day  ? — You  have  to 
go  through  Dublin  and  change  stations.  Then  the 
distance  is  very  great.  . 

10859.  Is  there  more  than  one  train  a day  wlucb 
is  in  through  communication  without  a very  huge 
amount  of  waiting  from  Belfast  to  Cork  ? — I supp® 
there  is  one  a day  and  one  a night. 

Mr.  Cotton. — One  a week  would  carry  them  all. 

Mr.  Young.  — IT riless  in  the  tourist  season  I«* 
suppose  there  is  a passenger  a week  from  Belfast  # 
Cork.  The  trade  between  the  north  of  Irelan 
with  Scotland  and  England,  and  not  with  the  sou 
of  Ireland,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  coun  ry 
do  not  see  any  trade  that  could  be  done  between 


north  and  the  south. 

10860.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  YoungW»™y 
studied  the  statistics  of  the  railways  of  Englan  ' 


the  fares  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  seen  “j 
enormously  the  traffic  lias  been  increased  by  tiu  i • 
npino-  .riven  ? — I have  no  doubt  «> 


by  facilities  being  given  ? — I have  no  dou  ^ 
reduction  of  fares  of  passenger . traffic,  a“(  . 
reduction  of  rates  on  goods,  would  increase 


anywhere. 
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10861.  Perhaps  there  is  no  traffic  between  the 
rth  and  south  of  Ireland,  because  the  difficulties  of 
setting  from  one  part  to  the  other  are  so  great,  and 
the  fares  and  rates  are  so  high,  that  may  be  the  cause 
of  there  being  no  traffic  ? — I do  not  know  what  traffic 
there  could  be.  . . 

jlr.  Cotton. — The  principal  passenger  traffic  in 
Ireland  is  for  short  distances,  to  and  from  markets 
and  towns,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Ihere  is  very  little  communication  even  between  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  Dublin.  I am  speaking  of  our 
line.  There  are  a good  many  passengers  going 
between  Belfast  and  Dublin,  and  when  you  get  north 
of  Belfast,  and  get  on  to  our  system,  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  small  number  of  passengers  going  to 
and  from  Dublin. 

10862.  The  general  complaint  that  we  have  had 
before  us  is  that  there  is  very  little  traffic  because  the 
fares  are  so  high  ? 

Mr.  Young. — I do  not  think  that  is  the  reason. 
10863.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Young). — When  you 
speak  of  the  north  and  south,  in  which  would  you  class 
the  Midland  Great  W estern  Line? — That  would  be  south. 

10864.  That  would  be  south  of  your  line  of  demar- 
cation?— Yes.  My  idea  of  amalgamation  would  be 
that  the  amalgamation  might  profitably  extend  to  the 
Great  Northern  system  and  our  own,  for  instance. 

10865.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Young). — Are  you 
aware  that  in  England  and  Wales  alone  in  ten  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  reduction  of  fares,  the 
third  class  passengers  increased  from  199  millions  to 
541  millions? — I do  not  know  that  the  third  class 
fares  in  England  are  much  lower  than  our  own. 

10866.  Still  that  was  the  effect  of  a reduction  ? 

Mr.  Cotton. — They  are  not  lower.  The  third  class 
are  none  over  Id.  a mile,  and  we  run  third  class  by 
every  tram,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years. 

10867.  I ain  speaking  now  of  the  great  increase 
from  199  millions  to  541  millions  ? 

Mr.  Young. — They  may  have  been  reduced  from 
fares  which  were  entirely  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Cotton. — That  is  by  taking  the  second  into  the 
third. 

10868.  Taking  the  total  number  of  passengers — 
first,  second,  and  third,  they  have  increased  from  295 
millions  to  622  millions  1 

Mr.  Young. — Referring  to  our  own  Northern 
Counties  Railway  statistics,  as  far  as  I recollect  from 
memory,  although  our  goods  traffic  has  fallen  off 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  our  receipts  are  less  by 
some  £17,000  or  £18,000,  I do  not  think  our 
passenger  traffic  has  fallen  off  at  all,  which  would  go 
to  show  that  even  in  the  depressed  state  of  trade  of 
the  last  few  years  the  passenger  rates  are  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  people.  You  are  putting  me 
through  figures  now  I do  not  under-stand.  I do  not 
know  about  your  English  statistics. 

, 10869.  (To  Mr.  Young). — People  in  England,  I 
suppose,  have  been  induced  to  travel  if  you  give 
them  facilities  as  well  as  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

10870.  I suppose  human  nature  is  the  same  pretty 
well  everywhere  ? 

Mr.  Cotton. — What  are  the  statistics  for  the  second 
rss? 

10871.  (To  Mr.  Young).— Let  me  give  you  the  total 
receipts.  From  the  increase  of  facilities  and  the 
^ ^ares  *he  receipts  increased  from 
i 00,000  to  £15,200,000  ? — On  account  of  the 

reduction  of  the  fares? 

10872.  We  must  assume  that  it  was  so?— The 
population  is  increasing  vastly  in  England.  In  those 
larT’  Per“aPs>  Mie  population  has  increased  .by  a 
’'^decreM^^6’  "^ereas  “ Ire'and  hi16  population 

lfi87?0<mkl-’7ifn.d  is  decreasing  every  year. 

’ 1,1(3  0 hairman.  — There  cannot  be  any  great 
^se  even  in  England  in  the  ten  years  ? 
srpfltll  • °it<yic — ^-ave  not  the  second  class  been 

fterfered  with. 

• (To  Mr.  Cotton). — Take  the  totals  again. 


That  has  increased  from  fifteen  millions  to  twenty-one 
millions  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  ? — Your  third 
class  carriages  in  England  are  all  so  good  that  I am 
surprised  any  one  ever  travels  second. 

10875.  That  is  a facility  which  induces  people  to 
travel  ? — It  has  taken  people  out  of  the  second. 

10876.  Granted;  but  still  there  is  the  money 
increase  which  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Young. — 1 should  like  very  much  to  know 
what  the  travelling  population  is  in  proportion  to  the 
whole. 

10877.  Surely  it  could  not  increase  to  cover  what  I 
have  given  you,  from  295  millions  up  to  622  millions  1 

Mr.  Young. — But  had  you  any  statistics  from  the 
district  or  country  where  the  population  is. 

10878.  (To  Mr.  Young). — This  is  all  England  and 
Wales? — We  should  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  from 
the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
total  population  of  Ireland,  whether  there  is  the  same 
percentage  of  people  that  travel. 

10879.  I cannot  think  there  is  anything  like  the 
same  percentage  in  Ireland  travelling  as  there  is  in 
England  in  consequence  of  these  facilities  ? — We  have 
got  one-sixth  of  the  population. 

10880.  You  have,  for  one-tenth  of  the  receipts  ? — ; 
We  have  not  got  one-tenth  of  the  money  to  draw  the 
receipts  from.  We  have  poorer  people  to  deal  with. 

10881.  Perhaps  you  have  not  one-twentietli? — No. 

10882.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Young). — I suppose  a 
fare  that  can  be  paid  in  England  is  thought  high 
1 in  Ireland  ? — As  far  as  I know,  but  I have  not  much 
knowledge  on  the  matter.  Our  Irish  fares  are  much 
the  same  as  the  English. 

10883.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Young). — Whereas 
your  total  receipts  in  Ireland  for  passenger,  goods*  and 
minerals  are  under  three  millions — only  £2,800,000 
odd.  The.  passenger  receipts  alone  in  England  and 
Wales  are  £21,900,000,  or  call  it  £22,000,000? — 
About  seven  times  as  much. 

1088.4.  That  is  passengers  alone.  The  passenger 
receipts  in  England  in  consequence  of  facilities  have 
gone  up,  as  I have  pointed  out,  whereas  your  total 
receipts  from  every  source  are  under  three  millions  ? 
— 1 think  you  must  take  into  account  also  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  travel.  If  you  want  to  make  railway 
fares  in  Ireland  low  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  they  will  have  to  be  very  low  indeed. 

10885.  Does  not  this  teach  the  same  lesson  ? Might 
not  that  very  remark  have  been  made  in  England? — 
Do  you  not  think  there  is  a point  below  which  you 
cannot  go,  and  where  the  shareholders  are  not  to  get 
any  dividend  at  all.  We  look  at  the  thing  from  two 
points  of  view.  We  want  some  dividend  for  our 
shareholders.  I am  perfectly  certain  you  could  de- 
velop the  passenger  traffic  and  goods  traffic  in  Ireland 
much  more  than  it  ‘ is  developed  by  taking  very  low 
rates.  But  then  I question  whether  there  would  be 
any  profit  left  for  the  shareholders. 

10886.  That  has  been  said  in  England,  and  the  re- 
sult has  proved  that  it  has  been  satisfactory  ? — But 
then  I still  ask  on  that  other  question,  is  there  not  a 
point  below  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  ? 

10887.  There  must  be. 

Mr.  Cotton. — If  you  reduce  passenger  fares  in  Ire- 
land there  is  no  doubt  for  some  years  you  would  get 
less  money.  I am  not  sure  that  ultimately — and  that 
was  always  the  argument  used  for  the  Government 
purchase  of  railways  — the  money  would  not  come 
back  to  what  it  is  at  present.  That  would  not  do  for 
the  railway  shareholders  in  their  present  position.  You 
could  not  reduce  the  fares  and  run  the  risk.  In  fact 
for  a few  years  you  would  take  all  the  dividends  away. 

10888.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Cotton). — Would  it  do 
very  well  if  the  shareholders  are  safeguarded  from 
loss  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  notion  that  has 
been  put  forward,  that  if  lines  could  be  put  into  dis- 
tricts and  the  Government  would  insure  from  loss  bv 
reducing  the  fares  and  rates,  I believe  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  country ; but  at  the  same  time  I am 
sure  for  some  years  it  would  reduce  the  money. 

2 L 
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10889.  The  Chairman. — Let  me  give  you  the  result 
here  in  England.  Take  the  year  before  and  the  year 
after  the  changes  were  made  in  England.  The  increase 
in  the  passenger  receipts  was  more  than  your  entire 
receipts  in  Ireland  from  all  sources  ? — I dare  say. 

10890.  And  that  was  taking  the  year  before  the 
change  and  the  year  after  the  change,  and  the  increase 
in  passengers  alone  was  more  than  your  entire  receipts. 

Mr.  Young. — I should  like  to  know  whether  our 
fares  at  present  are  not  on  as  low  a scale  as  those  re- 
duced fares  you  speak  of. 

10891.  The  evidence  we  have  had  before  us  is  the 
contrary  1 

Mr.  Cotton. — Our  fares  are  based  upon  about  2d., 
\\d.,  and  1 d.,  and  we  have  return  tickets  available  for 
a month  throughout  the  whole  line. 

10892..  The  first-class  fares  with  us  are  1-^cZ.  on  all 
the  principal  lines  in  England  1 — That  is  where  there 
are  no  second-class,  and  for  long  distances. 

10893.  At  every  place  where  another  company 
comes  in  contact  with  the  Midland  you  may  take  it 
that  the  first-class  fares  are  1 \d.  a mile? — That  is 
where  there  is  competition. 

10894.  The  effect  has  been  what  I have  given  you  1 

Mr.  Young. — Does  the  same  1 \d  rate  prevail  all 
over  England  1 

10895.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Cotton. — The  South-Eastern  charge  3d. 

10896.  I only  draw  attention  to  the  effect  of  greater 
facilities  and  reduced  charges,  which  probably  your 
minds  have  not  been  directed  to. 

Mr.  Young. — Yes,  we  have  had  it  largely  under 
discussion,  and  have  tried  experiments  at  several  points 
on  our  line  by  giving  a cheap  day  in  the  week  to  see 
what  effect  it  would  have,  and  I do  not  know  that  we 
have  been  able  to  point  to  any  marked  effect. 

10897.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Cotton). — Is  there 


anything  more  that  you  would  like  to  add  1— ^ 
think  not,  except  that  I was  going  to  point  out  to  ' * 
that  all  these  extensions  earn  very  little  money  Y°U 
were  talking  about  the  extensions  of  the  narrow  « °U 
or  broad  gauge.  Three  of  the  lines  we  work— that^ 
the  Derry  Central,  the  Limavady,  and  Dunmven  • '! 
Draperstown  do  not  earn  £5  a mile  a week,°and  it ' 
not  much  encouragement  for  the  extension  of  th  ** 
lines  'out  into  these  poor  districts. 

Mr.  Young. — The  difficulty  with  us  is  that  there  is 
not  the  traffic  to  draw  upon.  I do  not  think  we  hav 
the  population  to  draw  upon  to  make  money  by  chea 
ening  fares. 

10898.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Young).— I suppose  you 
consider  also  that  the  population  is  relatively  nnim. 
than  in  England  ? — Yes.  J 1 r 

10899.  I mean  with  regard  to  their  capability  to 
travel1? — Yes.  There  is  less  money  to  spend.  I d0 
not  think  the  experiment  which  the  chairman  has 
spoken  of  would  produce  the  same  results  in  Ireland  as 
it  has  done  in  England,  because  I do  not  think  we  have 
the  money  to  draw  upon. 

10900.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  Derry  Central 
line  per  mile  ?— It  cost  between  £6,000  and  £7  000 
but  without  rolling  stock.  The  Northern  Counties 
work  it  and  provide  the  rolling  stock.  Our  own  line 
cost  about  £10,000  a mile. 

10901.  Mr.  Abemethy  (to  Mr.  Young). — Do  you 
mean  mile  of  double  line? — No,  the  single  line  from 
Belfast  to  Ballymena,  it  cost  about  £10,000  a mile 
— the  original  single  line. 

Mr.  Cotton.  — It  is  double  now. 

10902.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Young).— Was  thatwith 
rolling  stock  ? — With  rolling  stock,  and  you  have  to 
add  the  cost  of  the  doubling  to  that,  which  was  from 
£1,600  to  £2,000  a mile. 

(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Bichard  Wood  Kelly  (Chairman  of  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Company) ; Mr.  John  Milhken- 
(Secretary  of  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Company) ; and  Mr.  Joseph  Tallow  (General  Manager  of  the 
Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Company),  called  in  and  examined. 


10903.  The  Chairman. — We  have  before  us  the 
statements  you  have  prepared  in  reply  to  our  ques- 
tions, and  we  will  take  them  as  in  evidence  before  us. 

Mr.  Kelly.— Yes. 

SCHEDULE  “A.” 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Company. 

Constitution  of  Company — Acts  of  Parliament, 

1846.  ‘26th  June.— An  Act  for  making  a railway  from 

Belfast  to  Downpatrick,  with  branches  to  the  towns  of 
Holywood,  Newtownards,  Bangor,  and  Donaghadee,  all  in 
the  county  of  Down  Repealed  by  Act  of  1855. 

1855.  25th  May An  Act  to  enable  the  Belfast  and 

County  Down  Railway  Company  to  extend  their  railway 
in  the  county  Down. 

Share  Capital  fixed  at  . . . £500,000 

Borrowing  Powers  . . . 166,666 

Total,  £666,666 

1857.  10th  August  — An  Act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a railway  from  Castle  Douglas,  in  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright  to  Portpatrick,  in  the  county  of  Wigton, 

Subscription  £15,000. 

1858.  12th  July. — An  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  purchas- 
ing certain  lands  required  by  the  Belfast  and  County  Down 
Railway  Company,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with 
the  same  Company. 

1860.  25th  May.— An  Act  to  enable  the  Belfast  and 
County  Down  Railway  Company  to  abandon  part  of  the 
Bangor  branch ; to  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  remainder  of  such  branch,  and  of  the  Donaghadee 
branch,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1861.  Pith  June An  Act  to  authorize  the  entire  aban- 

donment of  the  Bangor  branch  of  the  County  Down  Railway. 

1865.  29th  June. — An  Act  to  authorize  the  transfer  to 


the  Belfast,  Holywood,  and  Bangor  Railway  Company  of 
the  Holywood  brancli  of  the  Belfast  and  County  Down 
Railway,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  such  transfer. 

Consideration  for  purchase  £50,000,  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
and  an  annual  rent  of  £5,000  in  perpetuity,  but  subject  to 
redemption. 

1868.  31st  July. — An  Act  to  authorize  loans  of  public 
money  to  the  Portpatrick  and  Belfast  and  County  Down 
Railway  Companies,  and  a payment  to  the  Portpatrick 
Cqmpany,  in  consequence  of  the  abandoment  of  the  com- 
munication between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick. 

1873.  5th  August. — An  Act  for  the  lease  of  the  under- 
taking of  the  Belfast,  Holywood,  and  Bangor  Kailway 
Company. 

1876.  24th  July An  Act  for  the  arrangement  of  th( 

affairs  of  the  Belfast,  Holywood,  and  Bangor  Railway 
Company. 

This  Act  repeals  the  Act  of  1873. 

Rent  of  Holywood  branch  reduced  under  this  Act  £10W 
a year  for  ten  years.  The  Belfast,  Holywood,  and  Banpor 
Railway  Company  got  power  to  redeem  £1,000  of  the 
annual  rent  by  payment  of  £22,000,  which  arrangement 
they  concluded,  thus  reducing  the  rent  of  the  Holywood 
branch  by  £1,000  a year  permanently. 

1876.  11th  August An  Act  enabling  the  Belfast  anil 

County  Down  Railway  Company  to  raise  preference  capital 
for  the  discharge  of  their  liabilities  and  making  other  pro- 
visions in  relation  to  the  same  Company  and  their  under- 

New  capital  authorized,  £65,000  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Company’s  liabilities,  &c. 

Provision  for  the  consolidation  of  shares. 

1881 . 22nd  August — An  Act  to  transfer  to  the  Beltast 
and  County  Down  Railway  Company  the  Downpatncs, 
Dundrum,  and  Newcastle  Railway,  and  for  other  purpose-^ 

Consideration  being  the  payment  of  £12,000  in  cas  an 
issue  of  £38,000  of  debentures  to  the  Newcastle  Gompan)- 
and  also  the  transfer  of  certain  rent-charges  specified  in 
first  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act. 

New  capital  authorized  £75,000  of  Preference 
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t38000  of  Debentures,  and  Borrowing  Towers,  £25,000. 

To**1'  £i,'l?,nt°of  stock  authorized  to  be  created  and  issued 
'Ihe  am  . ,o70  was  reduced  by  this  Act  to  £50,000 

from  * Ath  Tulv  — An  Act  to  transfer  to  the  Bel  fast  and 
cS  Down  B»a«*y  Company  tie  Belfast,  Holymod, 
C , uLinr  Railway  ; and  for  other  purposes, 
anil  Ban.  ;n  Preference  Shares,  and  £138, 000 

• nebentiires.  Total,  £263,000. 

m hU  6th  August— An  Act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the 
)®8  „n,)prtakTng  of  the  Belfast  Central  Railway  to  the 
gSKSSi  Railway  Company  (Ireland.) 

G fi,.ement  with  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
YlS  d).  scheduled  to  this  Act  by  which  the  Belfast  and 
County  Down  Railway  Company  covenant  to  pay  a sum  of 
£500  yearly,  for  rights  and  privileges  granted  in  relation  to 

1,1  consolidation ' of  the  5 per  cent,  preference  shares  of 
.1,  Pomnanv  into  one  uniform  5 per  cent,  preference  stock 

tSSSSr tta  D*8 13,11  Mardl' ls77' 

and  duly  carried  into  effect. 


Sections  of  Railway,  with  Lengths. 


Miles,  chains. 

Date  of  opening. 

Belfast  to  Comber,  • 

! “} 

6th  May,  1850. 

18  60 

23rd  March,  1859. 

Kewtownards  to  Donagliadee, 

8 40 

3rd  June,  1861. 

Ballynahinch  to  Main  Line,  . 

3 40 

10th  Sept.,  1858. 

Belfast  to  Holywood, 

4 40 

2nd  Aug.,  1848. 

Holywood  to  Bangor, 

7 60 

1st  May,  1865. 

Downpatrick  to  Dundrum, 

25th  March,  1869. 

Dundrum  to  Newcastle,  . 

SCHEDULE  “B." 

What  extensions  of  your  Company’s  system  are  now  in 
progress  or  in  contemplation? 

None. 

What  extensions  have  been  abandoned,  and  why  V 

The  Bangor  Branch,  promoted  by  the  Belfast  and  County 
Down  Railway  Company  (see  Act,  1861),  owing  to  the 
then  proposed  construction  of  the  railway  from  Holywood 
to  Bangor.  Also  a railway  promoted  in  the  peninsula  of  the 
Ards.  The  Grand  Jury  of  County  Down  granted  a four 
percent,  guarantee  for  the  construction  of  this  railway. 

Tlieline  was  to  be  of  a 3 feet  gauge  and  to  terminate  at  the 
present  station  at  Ncwtownards ; this  Company  was  not 
required  to  subscribe  cowards  the  construction  of  the  line, 
but  was  to  work  and  maintain  the  line  for  ever. 

This  scheme,  however,  fell  through,  having  been  refused 
by  Privy  Council  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  pay'. 

A Bill  was  promoted  in  Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1 880, 
for  making  a railway  from  Downpatrick  to  Killough  and 
Ardglass  in  the  County  Down.  The  Bill  was,  however,  with- 
drawn by  the  promoters. 

Ardglass  is  an  important  fishing  port  on  the  County  Down 
coast,  seven  miles  from  Downpatrick  by  road.  The  Board 
of  Works  have  been  for  some  years  past  engaged  in  improving 
and  extending  the  harbour  works  in  connexion  with  this  port. 

Has  any  portion  of  your  Company’s  capital  a guarantee  of 
interest  or  dividend  from  a barony,  the  Government, 
or  any  private  source?  If  any,  please  give  the 
particulars. 

No  portion  of  the  Company’s  capital  bears  a guarantee 
of  interest  or  dividend  from  the  barony,  the  Government, 
or  any  private  source. 

J.  Mii.liken, 

Belfast  and  County  Down 
Railway  Company,  Belfast. 

10904.  Mr.  Barry. — I observe  that  you  give  a list 
of  extensions  which  have  been  abandoned.  Does  that 
mean  extensions  for  which  authority  has  been  given 
by  Parliament? — No,  it  is  in  answer  to  the  question 

what  extensions  have  been  abandoned.” 

10905.  'Were  they  extensions  authorised  by  Parlia- 
ment and  then  abandoned  ? — The  Bangor  branch  was 
sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1861,  the  others 
were  never  authorised. 

10906.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  no  extensions 
now  in  progress  ? — None. 


10907.  Then  you  say  they  have  been  abandoned, 
but  if  those  have  not  been  authorized  by  Parliament 
it  is  not  worth  while  going  into  that  ? — No,  because 
they  were  simply  projected  not  authorised. 

10908.  Then  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Rail- 
way consists  now  of  one  railway  under  fifteen  Acts  of 
Parliament? — Quite  so. 

10909.  What  number  of  those  are  absolute  amal- 
gamations of  independent  companies,  and  what  are  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  which  you  applied  yourself  for 
an  extension  of  your  own  lino  ? — There  are  two  lines 
that  were  independent  companies. 

10910.  Which  are  they  ? — The  Newcastle  Company 
and  the  Holywood  and  Bangor. 

10911.  Those  are  two  that  you  have  amalgamated 
with  ? — Yes. 

10912.  Now  will  you  go  on  to  the  next  question, 
working  arrangements  ? — There  are  none.  We  have 
no  lines  leased  or  worked  by  the  company,  it  is  a united 
whole. 

10913.  And  your  line  is  not  worked  by  any  other 
company,  you  are  independent  ? — Yes. 

10914.  What  agreements  have  you  for  traffic  ar- 
rangements between  yourselves  and  neighbouring 
companies  ? — We  have  none.  We  have  no  other  traffic 
practically. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — We  have  a few  occasional  through 
rates,  but  I will  give  particulars  of  that  later  on. 

10915.  The  Chairman. — You  have  no  agreement? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — No  traffic  agreement. 

10916.  In  point  of  fact  you  have  very  little  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Kelly. — No  real  competition.  We  have  com- 
petition by  road,  but  our  distances  are  short,  and  the 
roads  are  shorter  than  the  rail. 

10917.  You  have  furnished  a copy  of  rates  and 
fares? — Yes. 

10918.  As  regards  your  passenger  fares  I see  your 
first  class  is  generally  about  lid.  per  mile? — Yes. 

10919.  Does  that  include  the  duty? — There  is  no 
duty  in  Ireland. 

10920.  Your  second  class  is  l^d.? — Yes. 

10921.  And  your  third  class  is  i of  a penny  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That  isalittle  overstated,  it  is  nearer  \d. 

Mr.  Kelly. — I may  mention  that  the  fare  for  third 
class  passengers  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  the  County  Down  Railway  was  constructed, 
and  was  limited  to  f d.  per  mile,  but  in  a subsequent 
Act  we  got  power  to  charge  the  Id.  if  we  chose. 

10922.  I see  during  the  summer  mouths  you  in- 
crease your  fares  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — No,  in  the  summer  months  we  have 
lower  fares  for  the  excursion  traffic. 

10923.  But  you  say  here  the  only  express  fares  on 
the  line  are  during  the  summer  months  ? — An  addition 
is  made  to  the  ordinary  fare  by  one  train. 

Mr.  Kelly. — That  is  a special  accommodation  train. 
It  is  only  one  train  in  the  day,  and  that  runs  for  about 
three  months.  It  was  put  on  experimentally  to  in- 
duce the  Belfast  people  to  go  down  to  Newcastle,  and 
so  as  to  be  able  to  be  up  in  the  morning  early  for  their 
business. 

10924.  Is  not  the  inducement  generally  the  other 
way  in  the  summer  time,  if  you  want  to  increase  the 
number  of  people  going  down  to  the  sea-coast  or  any- 
where, to  reduce  the  fares  ? — Quite  so,  and  we  do  that 
as  well,  we  give  excursion  tickets  for  half  fare  on  one 
or  two  days  every  week  to  Newcastle  and  back  ; and 
then  every  morning  we  run  an  express  train  to  try 
and  cultivate  the  traffic  of  the  wealthy  class  people, 
and  get  l.hem  to  bring  their  families  down  to  New- 
castle and  get  back  again.  Newcastle,  of  course,  is  a 
small  place,  and  that  train  is  a loss  to  the  company, 
but  still  we  hope  in  time  that  something  may  grow 
out  of  it,  and  it  brings  Newcastle  prominently  before 
the  public. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  simply  the  addition  of  a few 
pence.  There  is  another  ordinary  train  starting  about 
the  same  time  ; and  it  is  to  prevent  ordinary  passengers 
travelling  by  that. 


May  13, 1887. 

Mr.  Richard 
Wood  Kelly, 
Mr.  John 
Millikcn, 

Mr.  Joseph 
Tatlow- 
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May  13, 1867.  109  25.  Is  this  season  ticket  scale  based  upon  the 

nj^hard  scale  generally  adopted  in  Ireland  ? — Well  I cannot 
Wood 'Kelly  quite  say  that,  because  I have  never  compared  it 

Mr.  John  ’ particularly  with  other  companies.  I have  compared 
Milliken,  it  once  or  twice,  and  as  a rule  we  are  rather  lower  than 
Mr.  Joseph  other  companies. 

10926.  How  are  you  as  compared  with  the  English 
season  tickets! — Speaking  generally,  I think  we 
are  lower,  but  I have  not  compared  them  closely. 

10927.  What  do  you  mean  by  subscription  tickets  ? 
— Season  tickets.  We  call  them  subscription  tickets 
there. 

10928.  But  you  speak  also  of  season  tickets  ? — It  is 
a mistake  in  using  the  two  terms ; they  imply  the 
same  thing. 

10929.  And  I see  all  your  goods  rates  are  station  to 
station  ? — Yes. 

10930.  But  you  do  not  collect  or  deliver  ? — No ; in 
Belfast  we  have  car-ting  agents  who  do  the  work  for  us. 

10931.  Do  you  charge  that  separately  or  in  the 
rate? — We  charge  that  separate.  It  is  a separate 
charge  in  the  account. 

10932.  In  the  account  with  the  public? — In  the 
account  with  the  public. 

10933.  Have  you  compared  your  goods  rates  with 
the  good  rates  of  other  companies  ? — Only  occa- 
sionally, when  we  have  been  applied  to  perhaps  for 
the  reduction  of  a rate,  but  I am  quite  sure  as  a rule 
ours  are  very  low,  from  my  knowledge  of  rates  and 
the  experience  I have  had  of  them. 

10934.  Take  sugar,  thirty-four  miles  8s.  3d.  per  ton, 
how  does  that  compare  with  other  companies’  rates  ? — 
I really  cannot  tell  you  what  other  companies  charge. 

10935.  The  remark  I am  going  to  make  I do  not 
say  applies  to  your  line,  but  we  have  had  a great  deal 
of  evidence  that  everyone  complains  very  much  of 
the  high  fares  and  goods  rates  in  Ireland  generally.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  applies  to  you  specially,  but  have 
you  had  your  attention  drawn  to  that ; have  you  had 
many  complaints  from  the  public?— I see  general 
complaints  in  the  papers,  and  I hear  of  people  making 
complaints  generally,  but  as  regards  our  own  line  it 
is  a very  unusual  thing  to  get  a complaint  at  all; 
and  whenever  it  is  received  it  is  looked  into.  Our 
rates  appear  to  give  great  satisfaction. 

10936.  I believe  you  are  paying  a fair  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — 5^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

10937.  Have  you  been  paying  that  dividend  for 
some  time  ? — No,  that  has  been  for  the  last  three  years. 

10938.  I think  there  was  a change  effected  in  your 
board  in  the  management  generally  ? — Yes,  that  is 
ten  years  ago.  For  years  before  that  the  line  was  not 
paying  its  way. 

10939.  Then  a change  took  place,  and  since  then 
you  have  been  gradually  improving,  and  now  you  pay 
a fair  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Milliken. — We  paid  the  highest  dividend  of  any 
railway  in  Ireland  on  the  original  stock,  except  the 
guaranteed  line  to  Kingstown. 

10940.  Was  that  due  to  the  energy  instilled  into 
the  board  or  into  the  management  of  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — Well,  it  was  a compound.  The  old 
line  was  badly  managed,  and  did  not  provide  for  dilapi- 
dation ; the  permanent  way  got  quite  worn  out,  with 
the  result  that  the  railway  stock  was  continually 
getting  out  of  order  and  breaking  down,  and  the  same 
with  the  engines.  Then  they  were  short  of  money, 
and  they  got  in  arrear  with  their  preference  interest, 
in  fact  they  were  very  nearly  having  the  Government 
to  come  in  for  the  debenture  stock,  and  probably  sell 
the  line  out.  However,  the  change  then  took  place. 
We  raised  additional  money;  we  put  the  permanent 
way  in  good'  order — we  rebuilt  the  line  in  fact ; it  is 
now  in  first  class  order.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
we  have  laid  down  about  5,000  tons  of  82  lb.  steel 
rails  upon  the  line,  and,  I suppose,  we  have  as 
fine  a permanent  way  as  any  line  in  the  kingdom. 

10941.  What  is  the  total  length  of  your  line? — 
Sixty-eight  miles.  We  also  re-sleepered  the  line  and 
reconstituted  it  from  end  to  end. 


10942.  You  are  not  in  competition  with  anv  V 
—No,  but  we  have  very  severe  competition  with^h* 


10943.  Nor  have  you  any  competition  by  sea  L 
No  ; no  competition  by  sea.  ~~ 

10944.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  two  red  lin 
on  this  little  hand  map  ? — I presume  they  were  nn! 
jected  schemes  that  never  were  can-ied  out.  ^ 
10945.  Do  you  consider  the  country  through  whi  h 
your  line  passes  naturally  a good  country  for  traffic  L. 
The  land  is  comparatively  poor. 


10946.  What  is  the  population? — Well,  the  non 
lation  is  fair  in  some  of  the  towns.  I have  a list  heri 
of  the  towns  on  our  line.  [Handing  in  same.] 
10947.  What  is  the  total  population,  leaving 
Belfast  itself 1— 272,000.  gout 


10948.  Practically  you  accommodate  about  42  000 
people  e*-Belfast  ? — Belfast  consists  a great  deal  of  the 
County  of  Antrim,  it  is  divided  between  Down  and 
Antrim  ; in  the  same  way  the  southern  part  of  the 
County  Down  and  the  western  part  of  it  are  served  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

10949.  What  I want  to  know  is  this — excluding 
Belfast,  what  population  does  your  line  accommodate] 
— The  principal  towns  on  our  line  are  mentioned  in 
that  schedule  I have  handed  in  to  you. 

10950.  Then  exclusive  of  Belfast  you  have  26  000 
people  on  your  line  ? — I think  you  have  more  if  you 
total  these  towns,  and  then  take  what  is  called  the 
farming  residents  in  the  district  round.  These  are 
the  small  towns’  population.  The  farming  population 
is  not  included  in  that.  I suppose  in  that  district 
there  would  be  nearly  50,000. 

10951.  It  cannot  be,  if  Belfast  is  230,000  and  the 
total  population  is  272,000? — The  great  part  of  that 
230,000  put  down  to  Belfast  goes  into  the  County 
of  Antrim,  that  is  what  I mean. 

10952.  It  does  not  matter  what  county  it  is  in— 
what  is  the  population  your  line  accommodates,  that  is 
the  question,  because  whether  it  is  in  the  County 
Down  or  Antrim  Belfast  contributes  to  your  receipts? 
— No  doubt.  I suppose  the  population  of  that  part  is 
about  50,000. 

10953.  And  a poor  soil? — Yes.  It  is  well  culti- 
vated ; they  are  excellent  farmers — very  energetic,  of 
course  they  have  not  as  good  land  as  they  have  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to  that  Bangor 
line,  there  is  a very  favourite  sea  residence  there  for 
the  summer  time.  The  summer  population  there  is 
very  considerable. 

10954.  Mi'.  Barry. — When  was  the  line  made  to 


Mr.  MiUiken. — In  1865. 

10955.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Have  you  any  goods 
traffic  to  Donaghadee  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — Well,  it  is  only  local  goods  traffic 

10956.  I believe  the  packet  service  has  ceased  there 
for  a long  time  ? — Yes,  the  Government  induced  us  to 
make  that  line  from  Newtownards  to  Donaghadee,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would  enlarge  Donaghadee 
Harbour  and  establish  a mail  service  there,  but  they 
found  the  cost  would  be  so  great  to  do  that  they 
abandoned  it.  It  is  a very  poor  line. 

10957.  Is  there  any  port  at  Newcastle  at  all  ? — 
Well,  it  is  a broken-down  small  place.  At  Dundrum 
about  seven  miles  from  Newcastle  they  have  a har- 
bour available  for  steamers. 

10958.  Do  steamers  come  now  to  Dundrum  ?— Yes- 

10959.  And  have  you  goods  traffic  there  ? — Well,  it 
is  principally  coal.  They  take  cattle  over  to  England 
and  bring  back  coal. 

10960.  Mr.  Barry.— Was  that  red  line  from  Port- 
patrick  to  Ardglass  promoted  by  you? — No.  There 
was  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Saunders  who  started 
the  project  to  establish  a mail  service  between  tog- 
land  and  Ireland  via  Ardglass,  and  the  first  step  m 
that  was  to  make  the  line  to  Downpatrick  to  jom  our 
line.  With  regard  to  that  Ardglass  Harbour,  tne 
Government  have  laid  out  from  time  to  time  larp 
sums  of  money  for  making  a harbour  for  fishing  boa 
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. , tbey  never  face  the  difficulty  rightly.  A very 
l)Ut  gga  comes  in  at  Ardglass ; it  has  an  unbroken 
heaVfrom  the  Spanish  coast ; there  is  no  break  water 
to  stop  that  sea,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have 

nt  lar^e  sums,  and  it  has  been  swept  away  time 
after  time  in  consequence  of  the  fetch  of  the  sea  from 
the  Spanish  coast.  . 

10961.  I see  Ardglass  is  nearer  to  Holyhead  than 

P .genore? Yes.  The  Government  are  at  the  pre'- 

snending  money  on  Ardglass  Harbour.  I was 
S e ikin"  to  the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
he  was  saying  that  he  was  suggesting  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  they  wished  to  make  that  harbour  a good 
fehin"  station  (in  the  season  there  are  a large  number 
of  fishing  boats  there)  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  that  line  from  Ardglass  to  Downpatrick. 

10962.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Itwould  be  onlyseven  miles 
in  length  ?— That  is  all.  It  is  a heavy  country,  and 
they  charge  as  much  for  carting  the  herrings  from 
Ardglass  to  Downpatrick  as  we  charge  from  Down- 
patrick to  Belfast. 

10963.  Are  there  any  fishing  boats  at  Dundrum? — 
Ko  there  is  no  station  there.  Ardglass  Harbour 
1 accommodates  the  fishing  ground  between  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Irish  coast,  and  Ardglass  Harbour  is 
most  convenient  for  that. 

10964.  Mr.  Barry. — I notice  on  the  map  you  put 
down  the  line  with  reference  to  Session  1880  “ Down- 
patrick to  Ardglass  ” ? — Yes. 

10965.  Why  in  reference  to  the  Session  of  1880 1 — 
Mr.  Saunders  introduced  this  Bill  into  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  line ; but  he  was  a specu- 
lator, had  no  means,  and  was  not  able  to  get  the  Bill 
through. 

10966.  Your  company  did  not  promote  it  in  1880  ? — 
No.  That  map  will  show  you  Mr.  Saunders’s  scheme, 
it  was  in  connection  with  a direct  route  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Another  disadvantage  in  not  having 
the  railway  from  Ardglass  to  Downpatrick  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  cartage  is  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
have  the  herrings  brought  to  Downpatrick  by  cart  in 
time  to  catch  our  train,  which  is  a special  goods  train, 
to  reach  the  steamers  the  same  evening  for  England 
and  Scotland. 

10967.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  line  was  between  Downpatrick  and 
Ardglass? 

Mr.  Kelly. — £81,000  + £24,000. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I suppose  a line  seven  miles  long  there 
ought  to  be  made  for  £7,000  or  £8,000  a mile. 

10968.  If  paid  for  in  cash  ? — Yes. 

10969.  Do  you  consider  that  Ardglass  is  favourably 
situated  for  fishing  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — Of  course,  I am  not  a fisherman  my- 
self, but  judging  from  the  quantities  of  fish  I have 
seen  from  time  to  time  come  in,  I should  say  it  is  the 
best  fishing  station  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  oue  of  the  best  herring  fisheries 
in  Ireland. 


Mr.  Kelly. — In  1886,  a thousand  mease  of  herrings 
were  absolutely  thrown  away  at  Ardglass  Harbour 
from  the  want  of  any  means  of  sending  them  to  market. 

10970.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  would  be  an  important 
feeder  to  your  line  if  made? — Yes,  they  have  steamers 
direct  to  Liverpool  now  attending  on  the  fishing  boats  ; 
but  in  1875  we  carried  1,800  tons  of  herrings  under 
all  difficulties  from  Ardglass  to  be  sent  to  England. 

10971.  And  these  had  to  be  carted  to  Downpatrick  ? 
—Yes.  And  in  1877  there  were  2,400  tons  carted  to 

Downpatrick. 

10972.  Mr.  Barry — But  is  that  a line  that  will  pay 
you  to  promote? — Well,  it  is  very  uncertain ; for  in- 
stance, the  herring  fishery  in  1885  went  down  to  255 

ina  In  1886  was  386  J in  1882  it;  was  399- 
, Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 

e Board  of  Works  make  a good  harbour  at  Ardglass, 
would  it  then  pay  your  Company  to  promote  a line 
trom  Downpatrick  to  Ardglass  ?—Well,  I cannot  say 
it  would.  Of  course,  Ardglass  is  a very  out-of- 
e-way  place  and  the  whole  of  the  traffic  would  be  the 
ernng  fishery,  which  is  a season  one. 


10974.  You  think  there  is  not  an  all-the-year-round 
fishery  ? — Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  rest  of  the  fishery  is  a small 
thing — the  herring  fishery  is  the  great  thing. 

1097 5.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  object  of  the  other 
extension  shown  on  this  map,  going  to  Portaferry  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — Several  people  have  proposed  to  make 
that  line. 

10976.  Would  that  be  an  agricultural  line? — 
Purely,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  Grand  Jury  passed  a 
presentment  under  the  Act  passed  a year  or  two  ago, 
by  which  the  Government  undertook  to  contribute  2 
per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  making  the  line. 

10977.  And  the  county  3 per  cent.  ? — No  ; a com- 
pany was  got  up  which  offered  to  make  the  line  for  a 
4 per  cent,  guarantee,  that  is  2 per  cent,  from  the 
Government  and  2 per  cent,  from  the  county.  That 
went  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Dublin,  and  I think 
they  spent  most  of  the  time  in  discussing  whether  the 
line  would  pay.  Now,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  that 
Act  was  passed  to  enable  lines  that  would  not  pay  of 
themselves  to  be  constructed  as  they  would  be  a great 
convenience  to  the  public,  and  in  time  might  cultivate 
a traffic  to  pay ; but,  however,  the  Privy  Council  were 
not  satisfied  that  the  county  should  take  that  risk  upon 
themselves  and  they  threw  out  the  presentment.  That 
was  a line  twenty-one  miles  long. 

10978.  We  have  had  some  evidence  before  us 
respecting  the  desire  for  an  extension  of  a line  from 
Banbridge  to  join  your  line  at  Newcastle.  Has  that 
been  brought  at  all  before  your  Board  ? — Well,  it  has 
been  talked  of.  But  we  never  could  see  that  there 
was  any  prospect  of  any  traffic  there.  None  of  these 
lines  now  would  be  constructed  in  Ireland  without  a 
guarantee  from  the  counties,  for  they  will  not  pay  of 
themselves.  From  Banbridge  to  Dundrum  it  is  a very 
hilly  and  poor  country. 

10979.  Do  you  think  that  line  would  not  pay  in 
itself  at  all  ? — I am  quite  sure  it  would  not. 

10980.  How  long  have  the  fares  which  you  gave  us 
been  in  existence  on  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  ? — 
Well,  on  the  County  Down  line  proper,  these  fares 
have  been  in  existence  almost  from  the  start. 

10981.  Was  any  alteration  in  fares  made  when  the 
change  in  direction  took  place  ? — None.  We  got  power 
to  raise  our  fares  from  \<L.  a mile  to  lrf.,  but  we  never 
exercised  it. 

10982.  Was  any  alteration  in  the  rates  made 
when  the  change  in  the  direction  took  place  ? — No. 

10983.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  great 
rise  in  prosperity  in  the  County  Down  line? — Well,  of 
course,  a great  deal  of  our  traffic  is  passenger,  and  a 
great  deal  of  that  passenger  traffic  arises  from  summer 
residences  at  our  various  ports  ; and  it  was  the  frequent 
train  service  and  the  facilities  given  to  the  public  that 
encouraged  that  traffic.  And  it  has  grown  very  much. 

10984.  How  many  trains  a day  in  the  summertime 
do  you  have  between  Belfast  and  Newcastle  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Four  each  way.  But  in  addition  to 
that,  on  Saturdays  or  fair  days  we  have  an  extra  train 
— once  a week  at  any  rate  and  sometimes  twice. 

10985.  Then,  is  there  a frequent  service  to  Bangor? 
— Oh,  yes — twenty-six  trains  each  way  now ; and 
in  the  summer  time  I should  think  we  have  thirty 
trains  each  way.  A few  trains  run  to  Holywood 
alone,  \yhich  is  a popular  suburb,  but  on  that  Holy- 
wood  and  Bangor  line  we  have  twenty-six  trains 
each  way,  and  in  the  summer  time  there  are  three  or 
four  additional. 

10986.  Do  you  know  how  many  trains  there  were 
before  the  change  in  direction  took  place  ? — A great 
deal  less  than  that.  That  line  was  taken  over  by  the 
County  Down  line  in  September,  1885. 

10987.  Which  line? — The  Holywood  and  Bangor 
was  acquired  by  the  County  Down  in  1885  ; it 
worked  as  an  independent  company  before  that ; and 
we  greatly  increased  the  train  service,  and  that  has 
greatly  improved  the  prosperity  of  that  line. 

10988.  Has  that  encouraged  building  operations  at 
Bangor,  and  increased  the  prosperity  of  Bangor  ? — Yes. 
We  grant  special  building  tickets  there  for  five  years. 


Uav  13, 1817. 

Mr.  Bichart 
Wood  Kelly, 
Mr.  John 
Milliken, 

Mr.  Joseph 
Tatlow. 
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May  13, 1887.  Mr.  Kelly. — The  third  class  fare  to  Bangor,  twelve 
Mr.  Bichard  milcs>  is  onlY  9d- 

Wood  Kelly,  10989.  Has  amalgamation  in  this  case  been  for  the 
Mr.  John  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  your 
Mr'jose  h company  ? — Clearly  the  Holywood  line  had  got  into  a 

Tatlow.  P state  that  they  could  not  go  on. 

10990.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  recommend 
further  amalgamation  of  Irish  Railways? — Well  that 
would  depend.  My  experience  is  this  : that  no  small 
line  working  in  connexion  with  these  large  lines  can 
work  independently,  they  must  by  gravity  drop  into 
the  larger  concern  in  time  ; that  has  been  the  result  of 
the  past.  Tn  the  North  of  Ireland  nearly  every  small 
line  that  was  sanctioned  and  constructed  has  fallen 
into  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Counties 
lines,  which  are  the  two  companies  who  serve  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

10991.  Your  line  occupies  rather  an  exceptional 
position,  it  is  completely  isolated  in  one  corner  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

10992.  And  surrounded  very  much  by  sea  ? — Yes. 

10993.  But  take  the  case  of  other  railways  in 
Ireland  which  touch  one  another  at  many  points, 
would  it  be  your  view  that  it  would  be  for  the  good 
of  the  country  that  a further  amalgamation  should 
take  place? — Well,  in  some  of  the  smaller  lines, 
perhaps  ; but  my  experience  is  this,  that  when  a line 
gets  very  large  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  at  all  worked  so 
much  for  the  interest  of  the  public  as  when  they  are 
smaller.  For  through  traffic,  no  doubt,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage ; but  for  the  local  traffic  managers  are  apt 
not  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  local  traffic  as  they  did  when  the  lines  were  small, 
and  it  came  more  home  to  them. 

10994.  That  has  scarcely  been  the  experience  in 
other  countries  ; the  general  experience  has  been  that 
amalgamations  have  been  rather  for  the  good  of  the 
trader  ? — That  is  what  I was  saying ; where  there  is  a 
through  traffic  for  goods  greater  facilities  would  be 
given  with  all  the  lines  under  one  management.  But 
a great  deal  of  the  Irish  traffic  is  purely  local  and 
requires  great  cultivation  and  care  to  develop.  Now, 
for  instance,  I will  take  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Counties  lines  on  the  map  : the  Northern 
Counties  have  absorbed  several  of  those  smaller  lines, 
and  those  lines  that  the  Northern  Counties  have 
absorbed  were  all  agricultural  goods  lines,  and  not 
much  passenger  traffic  on  them.  A great  part  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Northern  Counties  lines  are  from  goods. 

10995.  Do  you  hold  that  it  is  good  for  the  traffic  in 
goods  to  have  amalgamation  and  not  for  the  pas- 
sengers ? — Not  so  much  for  the  local  traffic  in  pas- 
sengers.  For  instance,  the  general  manager  or  the 
heads  are  in  Dublin.  Well,  it  is  very  hard  for  them 
to  develop  the  local  traffic  down  in  Derry  the  same  as 
local  people  having  an  interest  in  it  would  be  able  to  do. 

10996.  But  the  whole  system  of  Irish  railways  is 
not  a very  long  system.  If  you  take  all  the  railways 
in  Ireland  they  are  only  as  large  as  the  Great  Western 
Railway  of  England  ? — That  is  perfectly  true.  But  if 
the  English  lines  had  only  the  same  mileage  traffic 
that  the  Irish  have  they  never  would  have  got  on  at 
all.  It  is  only  by  the  extreme  care  in  looking  into 
the  detail,  and  forcing  traffic  here  and  there,  that  the 
Irish  lines  have  been  enabled,  with  their  very  small 
mileage  receipts,  to  get  on  at  all.  Take  a line  with 
twenty,  or  at  the  outside  twenty-four  pounds,  per  week 
of  traffic,  there  is  not  much  to  spare  to  make  a 
dividend  out  of  that. 

10997.  Do  you  hold  then  that  amalgamation  results 
in  waste  or  want  of  consideration  for  local  require- 
ments?— Yes,  I think  it  has  been  so  in  the  Irish 
lines.  There  are  no  large  towns  on  most  of  the  Irish 
lines  beyond  Dublin  and  the  seaports  on  the  coast ; 
and,  of  course,  the  whole  object  is  to  collect  the  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  send  it  by  the  nearest  route  to 
the  sea,  and  in  the  same  way  to  get  shop  goods  back 
to  the  consumers.  Those  are  the  principal  sources. 

10998.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — In  England — take  the 
Midland  Company — upwards  of  100  lines  have  been 
absorbed  by  that  company ; these  lines  accommodated 


local  traffic  formerly,  and  they  accommodate  local  tnir 
much  better  now  since  the  amalgamation ' -- 
should  not  that  follow  ' ^ " 


suppose,  £70  to  £80,  that  pays  for  superintended* 
An  Irish  line  cannot  afford  to  do  that,  and  0f  cou  * 
if  they  subdivide  the  management  and ’appoint86’ 
manager  to  absorb  lines  with  power  to  develop  tf 
local  traffic  that  can  be  done  successfully,  but  if  6 

had  not  the  means  to  provide  that  superintendence*! 

do  not  think  it  would. 


10999.  But,  supposing  the  amalgamation  took  place 
you  would  have  the  means  then  better  than  v0 
have  now  of  efficient  supervision  ? — But  the  Irish  lines 
have  not  the  traffic  to  begin  with  on  small  local  lines 
It  is  because  they  had  no  traffic  to  keep  them  alive 
that  they  dropped  into  the  larger  ones. 

11000.  That  was  the  case  in  England,  a meat 
number  of  these  local  lines  scarcely  paid  working  ex 
penses,  but  they  were  absorbed  and  amalgamated  with 
the  main  lines,  and  the  result  has  been  the  reverse?— 
But  you  must  take  this  into  account  that  you  had  the 
large  centres  of  population  on  the  Midland  district.  If 
they  could,  by  an  amalgamation  of  a searcoast  line 
turn  a system  of  migration  on  to  that  place  that  would 
make  a large  thing  of  it  at  once,  but  there  are  no 
centres  of  wealthy  people  in  Ireland.  The  only  lar»e 
towns  are  a few  large  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  and  if 
you  carried  people  for  nothing  there  is  a limit  to  the 
passenger  traffic  you  can  get. 

11001.  But  you  have  a very  large  export  from 
Ireland  to  England  of  cattle  and  butter  1 — Yes,  that  is 
the  chief  traffic. 

11002.  If  amalgamation  took  place  would  not  the 
through  traffic  to  England  be  facilitated  very  much  by 
through  rates  and  other  regulations? — Well,  I think 
that  is  carried  on  at  present.  The  four  great  lines— 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Counties,  the  Mid- 
land, and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western— these 
four  lines  really  penetrate  the  country  from  the  sea- 
ports and  make  the  lines  to  the  great  centres,  and  they 
get  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  country. 

11003.  Do  these  main  lines  afford  through  traffic 
facilities  to  the  branch  lines  or  independent  small  lines? 
— The  through  rates  of  traffic,  no  doubt,  are  arranged 
with  the  English  lines,  no  matter  where  you  start  from. 

11004.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  how  many 
different  boards  of  direction  there  are  in  Ireland  now? 
— I can  count  up  ten. 

11005.  Are  there  not  forty? — Yes,  but  it  is  a 
peculiar  feature  in  Ireland  that  if  a man  becomes  a 
director  of  a line  he  does  not  like  to  leave  the  board 
even  if  the  line  is  taken  over- — there  are  several 
lines  worked  by  the  larger  companies,  which  still  have 
a separate  existence  in  that  way.  For  instance,  take 
Carrickfergus  and  Lame  which  is  worked  by  the  Great 
Northern  Company.  There  is  also  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  having  a board  of  directors  who  have 
nothing  to  do ; and  the  Omagh  and  Dungannon, 
which  is  worked  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
they  have  still  independent  existence  on  paper. 

1 1 006.  There  are  forty-six  independent  companies 
in  Ireland? — Yes. 

11007.  But  those  are  not  all  working  companies  !— 
No. 

11008.  How  many  working  companies  are  there 
with  a complete  staff  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Besides  the  larger  Companies  there 
is  the  Belfast  and  County  Down,  the  Cork  and  Baudon, 
the  Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage  Company,  the  Cor 
and  Macroom,  the  Kilkenny  Junction,  and  the  Mater- 
ford  and  Central.  I do  not  know  of  any  more. 

11009.  There  is  the  Sligo,  Leitrim  and  Northern 


Counties  ? — Yes.  „ 

11010.  Is  not  thei-e  one  called  the  Finn  Talley  ?— 
11011.  And  another  one  called  the  West  Donega  • 
— That  is  a narrow-gauge  line.  . 

11012.  But  still  it  is  a railway?— Yes,  but  most 
of  those  others  are  under  the  Tramways  or  Light  xta 
ways  Act,  or  some  such  arrangement. 

11013.  There  is  the  Waterford  and  Lismore.- 


•e !— Yes. 
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nnu  Is  the  Greenore  lino  a separate  line  ? 

Af  Kelly-— That  is  worked  by  the  London  and 
t fh  Western.  But  all  these  lines  do  not  affect  the 
Uaffic  as  far  as  regards  the  question  of  the  expense  of 

* °1  Ud 5 ^We ^ have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  is 
JidOTble  difficulty  m getting . nncommodation  be- 
the  different  systems  of  railway  m Irelana  l— 
' no  doubt  that  will  always  exist  " 


tween  t 

Well,  there  is  i~  ----  - 

nimtrr  like  that.  Once  you  go  to  the  cross  lines  it  is 
difficult  to  give  the  same  facilities  that  you  get  on  the 

“nOlfilr.  Abernethy. — But  would  not  those  faci- 
lities be  improved  if  there  was  an  amalgamation  with 
tl,e  main  lines  1— No  doubt  they  might,  in  one  sense,  or 
the  facilities  might  be  lessened ; because  if  there  are 
two  lines,  running  in  the  same  direction,  amalga- 
mated, of  course,  the  train  service  is  reduced. 

11017.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  consider  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Great  Northern  system  has  been  for  the 
good  of  Ireland  or  not?— I say  the  Great  Northern 
amalgamation  has  been  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
And°also  for  the  good  of  the  companies,  because  the 
small  companies  could  not  live ; they  dropped  into  the 
lar»e  body  by  gravity ; and  in  the  same  way  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  amalgamations  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties. 

11018.  Then  why  would  not  it  be  fair  to  assume 
that  the  extension  of  the  system  of  amalgamation 
would  also  be  good  ? — Yes,  but  take  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  the  line  from  Dundalk  to  Greenore, 
what  benefit  would  it  be  to  the  country  generally  if 
that  section  were  amalgamated  with  another  company  ? 

11019.  I would  rather  ask  you  why  it  should  not 
be  an  advantage? — In  this  way;  the  London  and 
North-Western  would  cease  to  have  any  interest  in 
developing  Greenore. 

11020.  May  I ask  why  they  should  cease  to  have 
any  interest  in  developing  Greenore  when  they  have 
spent  a large  sum  of  money  in  promoting  the  packet 
service  from  Greenore? — No  doubt  they  have;  but 
they  have  now  a service  via  Dublin,  and  it  would  be 
just  as  convenient  for  them  to  send  their  goods  by  the 
North  Wall  as  by  Greenore.  If  they  had  had  that  ser- 
vice before  Greenore  was  established,  in  all  probability 
they  would  not  have  spent  the  money  at  Greenore. 

11021.  But  the  London  and  North-Western  are  in 
rather  intimate  relations  with  the  Great  Northern 
Eailway  at  the  present  moment,  are  not  they  ? — Oh, 
no  doubt  they  are ; and  of  course  it  would  serve  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  to  send  the  traffic  via 
Dublin  in  place  of  via  Greenore. 

11022.  Mr.  Abernethy. — And  do  they  not  send  the 
traffic  via  Greenore  instead  of  Belfast  to  some  extent? 
—Yes.  If  you  take  away  that  branch  from  them  they 
would  cease  to  have  the  same  interest. 

11023.  Mr.  Barry. — Take  the  case  now  of  the  Finn 
Valley,  or  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  that  those  should  be  amalga- 
mated as  it  has  been  found  to  be  up  to  this  time  when 
other  small  lines  have  been  amalgamated  ? — That 
Sligo  and  Leitrim  line  comes  exactly  within  the  case 
I spoke  of  before ; it  was  inevitable  that  it  must  drop 
into  the  Creat  Northern  in  time,  they  could  not  live 
by  themselves. 

11024.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  being  so,  the  sooner 
they  are  amalgamated,  so  as  to  be  worked  properly, 
the  better? — Yes. 

11025.  Mr  Barry. — You  spoke  to  us  about  road 
competition  with  your  line  ? — Yes. 

11026.  How  far  do  you  find  that  road  competition 
affects  you? — At  two  points,  Ballynahinch  and 
Newtownards.  By  railway  from  Belfast  Newtownards 
is  thirteen  miles  ; by  the  road  it  is  about  eight  Dish 
“files — that  is  nine  and  a quarter  to  thirteen 
““d  a half.  Therefore,  we  have  in  making  our 
rates  practically  to  abandon  the  extra  mileage. 

11027.  You  have  to  adapt  your  rates  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  situation1; — Mr.  Tallow. — Yes,  and  of 


course  cartage  is  very  cheap  now,  and  we  have  reduced 
our  rates  very  much. 

11028.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  find  that  you  can  so 
adapt  your  rates  as  to  beat  the  carts  ? — Yes.  What 
we  say  is  this — that  it  would  not  be  to  the  credit  of 
our  managers  if  any  system  of  carts  were  allowed  to 
live  on  the  road,  because  a railway  company  ought  to 
be  able  to  carry  so  as  to  drive  them  off  except  in 
peculiar  cases.  Of  course  there  are  some  cases  where 
farmers  and  millers  have  special  classes  of  goods  to 
deliver  in  Belfast  or  at  moderate  distances  in  which 
it  is  better  to  deliver  in  their  own  carts  to  avoid  trans- 
shipment and  so  on.  That  we  cannot  compete  wich  ; 
but  where  it  is  simple  cartage  we  will  not  allow  the 
carts  to  beat  the  railway  off  the  line. 

11029.  Then  in  fact  you  have  to  adapt  your  rates 
to  the  necessities  of  the  locality? — Yes,  where  an 
emergency  of  that  kind  arises  ; but  our  rates  are  so 
low  that  the  carts  do  not  attempt  to  compete  with  us 
to  any  extent. 

11030.  Would  it  strike  you  as  rather  remarkable  if 
you  found  people  carting  goods  thirty  miles  alongside 
a railway  ? — Oh,  certainly ; that  would  indicate 
something  improper. 

11031.  Would  that  ssem  to  indicate  that  the  rail- 
way was  not  being  managed  on  very  good  commercial 
principles  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Downpatrick  by  road  is  twenty  and 
three-quarter  miles;  by  rail  twenty-six  and  three- 
quarters  ; but  there  is  not  a particle  of  traffic 
carted  by  road.  That  is  our  principal  town.  They 
used  to  have  a coach  to  Ballynahinch,  but  they  took 
it  off.  Of  course  there  must  be  intermediate  places 
where  they  get  loads,  but  it  is  nothing  considerable. 
Our  rates  meet  the  demands  of  the  traffic,  and  it  is  a 
most  isolated  case  to  have  a complaint ; and  where  we 
do  have  applications  we  look  into  them  and  reduce 
the  rates  if  we  can.  But  of  course  applications  of  that 
kind  are  not  always  reasonable. 

11032.  In  your  returns  have  you  given  us  the 
receipts  per  train  mile  for  your  passengers  and  goods 
train  ? — No,  but  I can  give  it. 

11033.  Perhaps  you  will  let  us  have  the  gross 
receipt  and  the  working  expenses  ? — Yes.  The  coach- 
ing receipts  per  train  mile  for  last  year  were  3s.  1-Jjd., 
and  the  goods  were  6s.  9c l. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  receipts, _ dividends, 
the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  receipts,  during 
the  last  twelve  years  : — 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway. 


Summary  of  Accounts  of  Company  from  1875. 


May  1J.  IIHT 

Mr.  Richard 
Wood  Kelly, 
Mr.  John 
Milliken, 

Mr.  Joseph 
Tatlow. 
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Mr.  Joaeph 
Tatlow. 


largely  different  1— I suppose  the  average  receipts  was  get.  If  you  had  a break  of  gauge  at  Downpatrick  tT 
about  £46,000  in  the  year  at  that  time ; they  are  now  advantage  would  not'be  sufficient  to  overact,  the  Ce 
about  £83,000  or  £84,000.  11046.  And  would  you  require  more  'rollin''  sto4 

Mr.  Tatlow. — In  1877  they  were  £50,000.  to  work  a given  amount  of  traffic  if  you  had  a W 

Mr.  Milliken. — Acquiring  the  Bangor  line  in  1 884  of  gauge  1—1  think  you  would.  “ 

reduced  the  working  expenses.  11047.  And  the  quantity  of  rolling  stock  must  lie 

11038.  Mr.  Barry. — I notice  in  the  return  of  capital  equal  to  the  maximum  of  the  traffic  ? — Yes.  If  these  ex 
there  was  £27,926  which  was  apparently  beyond  the  tensions  are  to  be  fostered  by  the  Government  to  my 
issue  of  capital — “ Expenditure  exceeded  the  issue  of  mind  the  true  principle  is  to  arrange  y 

capital”? — (Mr.  Kelly) — Yes,  that  arises  from  the  companies,  and  I have  no  doubt  these . 


with  the  larger 

employment  of  the  reserve  fund  for  capital  purposes,  construct  the  lines  at  much,  cheaper  ratesthan  other 
Our  reserve  fund  is  £12,000  or  £13,000,  then  other  people  could.  You  should  come  to  terms  with  them 
credits  and  surplus  revenues  for  the  half  year  makes  The  terms  of  course  would  depend  upon  the  estimate 
the  difference.  _ _ and  volume  of  traffic  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 

11039.  Part  of  your  capital  consists  of  Treasury  posed  newline, 
loans  ? — (Mr.  Milliken). — Yes,  we  have  paid  the  instal-  11048.  Would  you  recommend  that  any  extensions 

ments  in  advance  until  1889.  should  be  as  much  as  possible  affiliated  to  the  parent 

11040.  I should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  lines  and  not  treated  as  separate  undertakings?— 
mode  in  which  extensions  of  railways  should  be  made  Precisely.  In  the  first  place  you  get  it  done  on  cash 
in  Ireland — whether  your  view  would  be  that  they  principles  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  you  have  the  ex- 
should  be  extended  on  the  three  feet  gauge  or  on  the  perience  of  the  existing  railway  manager  as  to  the  best 
standard  gauge  ? — (Mr.  Kelly) — My  experience  of  way  of  serving  a district  and  there  is  no  money  wasted, 
that  is  this  that  where  there  is  any  traffic  the  three  11049.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Is  it  not  true  that  the 
feet  gauge  does  not  answer,  for  instance  the  Ballymena  smaller  company  if  it  develops  the  traffic  gets  nothing 
and  Larne  line  was  a three  feet  gauge  and  it  is  just  out  of  the  traffic  which  the  larger  company  makes  from 
like  all  other  such  lines,  it  cannot  pay.  The  wear  and  the  development  of  the  traffic  ? — Of  course,  and  that 
tear  of  the  rolling  stock  is  very  great- — they  attempt  to  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a small  company  cannot  live, 
carry  heavy  loads  of  coal  on  the  line  and  of  course  11050.  Then  the  smaller  the  extension  the  more 
they  knock  their  line  and  their  rolling  stock  to  pieces  you  think  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  affiliated  to 
very  quickly,  and  their  working  expenses  are  higher  the  parent  company  and  the  more  you  would  think  it 
than  they  would  be  on  the  ordinary  gauge.  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  unbroken 

11041.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  prefer  for  the  exten-  gauge?— Yes.  I will  hand  in  this  statement  about 
sion  of  small  branch  lines,  that  may  be  necessary,  light  the  Ardglass  fish, 

railways  on  the  standard  gauge  ? — Yes.  The  same  was  handed  in  and  is  as  follows : — 


Ardglass  Herring  Fishery. 


N.B. — During  8eaBOn  1886,  from  800  to  1,000  mease  herrings,  were  thrown  away. 
B.  and  C.  D.  Rate — Downpatrick  to  Belfast,  10s.  per  ton. 

Cartage— Ardglass  to  Downpatrick,  about  9s.  per  ton. 
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Season. 

Boats  Engaged. 

Fish  Captured. 

Quantity 

8Rail? 

English. 

Scotch. 

Manx. 

Irish. 

Total 

Boats. 

No.  of 
Mease. 
(2  cwt.) 

Weight. 

Greatest 
take  in 
one  day. 

Price 

Mease. 

Tons. 

Mease. 

Tons. 

1874,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54,676 

5,457 

- 

10s.  to  20s. 

1875, 

-• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,779 

1876,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,587 

1877,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,400 

1878,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

494 

- 

_ . 

- . 

- 

2,193 

s.  d. 

1879,  . 

12 

213 

19 

94 

593 

48,745 

4,874 

- 

20  6 

1880,  . 

18 

216 

36 

108 

345 

40,883 

4,038 

- 

16  11 

1,140 

1881,  . 

3 

102 

19 

123 

373 

10,509 

1,050 

- 

27  6 

495 

1882,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

335 

- 

- 

- 

- 

399 

1883,  . 

1 

86 

44 

204 

308 

19,534 

1,953 

1,755 

29  0 

754 

1884,  . 

18 

145 

28 

135 

325 

14,583 

1,458 

1,200 

18  0 

395 

1885,  . 

60 

66 

32 

88 

226 

8,335 

833 

607 

14  0 

256 

1886,  . . 

13 

81 

46 

114 

253 

12,621 

1,262 

675 

13  6 

386 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  MAY  24th,  1887. 

23,  Delahay-street,  Westminster. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 


FIFTY-NINTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  1st,  1887. 


The  Commission  sailed  from  Kingstown  in  H.M.S.  Enchantress,”  and  inspected  the  East  Coast,  landing  at 
Wicklow,  Arklow,  and  Rosslare,  and  meeting  local  representatives  at  each  place. 


SIXTIETH  DAY.—1 THURSDAY,  JUNE  2nd,  1887. 


The  Commission  inspected  the  South  Coast  as  far  as  Queenstown,  visiting  Dunmore,  Dungarvan  (where  they 
met  representatives  of  the  Dungarvan  Industrial  Association),  Ardmore  (Co.  Waterford). 


SIXTY-FIRST  DAY.— FRIDAY,  JUNE  3rd,  1887. 

CORK. 

Present Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; James  Abemethy,  Esq. ; J.  Wolfe  Barry,  Esq.,  and 
J.  T.  Pvm,  Esq. 


Mr.  Maurice  Murray,  d.i.,  Mr.  Jerome  J.  Murphy,  Mr.  James  Ogilvie,  and  Mr.  Anderson  Cooper,  examined. 


11051.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  chairman  of  the 
Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Murray? — Our 
present  chairman  is  Captain  Beamish.  I was  chairman 
last  year  and  the  year  before  last. 

11052.  You  have,  I presume,  read  this  list  of 
questions  that  has  been  sent  to  you  by  the  secretary  ? 
—I  hare. 

11053.  And  you  have  considered  them? — Yes. 

11054.  Perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with  your  views 
upon  them  seriatim.  I will  first  ask  you  are  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  railways  of  Ireland,  in  your 
district,  such  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  the  community — first  as  regards  passengers,  and 
secondly,  as  to  the  delivery  of  goods  of  various  kinds  ? 
—To  both  these  questions  we  answer  “ no.” 

11055.  Perhaps  you  will  go  a little  into  detail — 
suppose  we  take  the  accommodation  for  passengers 
first,  if  you  please  ? — We  consider  that  there  are  not; 
sufficient  facilities  afforded  to  passengers. 

11056.  Why  do  you  consider  that  the  facilities 
are  not  sufficient  ? — If  we  take  one  railway — the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  for  instance — the 
times  for  the  starting  of  the  different  trains  are  not  as  con- 
venient as  they  were  previous  to  the  1st  of  January. 
At  that  time  we  had  a greater  number  of  trains  leaving 
this  than  we  have  now,  and  we  find  considerable  in- 
convenience resulting  from  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  trains.  In  order  to  get  to  some  of  the  country 
towns  along  the  line — to  Charleville,  for  instance, 
a country  town  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant 
from  Cork — it  is  impossible,  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  hours  of  departure,  to  go  there  and  do 
any  business,  and  return  on  the  same  day. 

11057.  Have  those  changes  that  you  speak  of  been 
made  annually  in  January? — Not  annually,  but  they 
tvcie  made  last  January.  Last  year  there  was  a 
general  revision  of  the  times  of  starting  the  trains. 


both  from  Dublin  and  from  Cork.  I think  it  was 
about  thebeginning  of  January  in  this  year  that  this 
change  came  into  operation,  and  since  then  we  find 
that  the  trains  are  very  inconvenient  for  passengers. 

11058.  Will  the  arrangements  which  came  into 
operation  in  January  continue  throughout  the  summer  ? 
— Yes,  it  appears  to  be  a permanent  change. 

11059.  What  diminution  in  facility  do  you  ex- 
perience from  the  change  ? — Certainly  to  the  amount 
of  two  trains  in  the  day. 

11060.  Two  trains  each  way  between  Dublin  and 
Cork  ? — Yes ; formerly  there  was  a train  which  left 
Cork  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning ; that  has  been  taken 
off,  and  the  first  train  in  the  morning  that  we  have  now 
starting  from  this  is  at  a quarter  to  eight. 

11061.  The  first  train  leaves  Cork  at  a quarter  to 
eight  ? — Yes. 

11062.  At  what  time  does  that  train  get  to  Dublin? 
— At  forty  minutes  past  two. 

11063.  What  is  the  other  train  that  has  been  taken 
off?— The  train  leaving  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten 
o’clock  from  here. 

11064.  At  what  time  did  that  reach  Dublin  ? — At 
half  past  five  in  the  evening. 

11065.  And  that  train  has  been  taken  off? — Yes. 

11066.  At  what  time  did  the  early  train  which 
formerly  left  Cork  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  reach 
Dublin  ? — At  one  o’clock ; and  now  the  first  train  , 
that  we  have  leaving  starts  at  a quarter  before  eight, 
instead  of  six.  The'  six  o’clock  train  would  take 
passengers  to  Charleville,  Buttevant,  Mallow,  Kil- 
mallock,  and  all  the  towns  along  the  line,  in  a reason- 
able time  to  do  business,  and  return  the  same  day, 
but  now  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so ; it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  go  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  return  the 
same  day,  after  doing  any  business. 

2 M 


Mr.  Maurice 
Murray,  d.l.,. 
Mr.  Jerome 
J.  Murphy, 
Mr.  James 
Ogilvie,  and 
Mr.  Anderson 
Cooper.  ' 
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June  i,  18S7. 

Mr.  Maurice 
Murray,  D.L., 
Mr.  Jerome 
J.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Jamos 
Ogilvie,  and 
Mr.  Anderion 
Cooper. 


11067.  How  many  trains  Lave  you  going  from  Cork 
to  Dublin  in  the  day? — Four  trains  and  the  night  mail. 

110GS.  That  is  five?— Yes,  five  altogether. 

11069.  And  five  returning? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jerome  J.  Murphy. — We  have  no  trains  by 
which  any  ordinary  person  can  go  and  do  business 
and  return  the  same  day,  such  as  they  can  do  in 
England.  That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
done. 

11070.  Have  yon  any  other  complaints  to  make  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  no  third-class  carriage  to  the  night  mail 
train,  and  there  might  easily  be  such  a carriage 
attached  to  it.  It  takes  a long  time,  also,  to  do  the 
journey,  for  the  train  stops  at  almost  every  station 
along  the  line.  We  have  frequently  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  put  a third-class  to  the  tx-ain,  and 
they  have  refused  to  do  so.  That  we  consider  to  be  a 
great  hardship  to  third-class  passengex-s. 

11071.  Are  there  two  trains  going  from  Cork  to 
Dublin  without  third-class  carriages  ? — There  are. 

Mr.  Murphy. — The  night  mail  is  not  really  a mail 
train  properly  speaking,  but  a slow  train  that  happens 
to  take  the  mails.  It  travels  at  the  only  time  at 
which  workingmen  can  go  conveniently  to  Dublin  in 
order  to  attend  nxax-kets  or  do  any  other  work. 

11072.  You  have  three  trains  which  are  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  and  two  trains  which  are  only  first 
and  second  ? — Quite  so. 

11073.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  are  also  three 
trains,  first,  second,  and  third,  and  two  trains,  which 
are  first  and  second  only,  coming  here  from  Dublin  ? 
— There  are  five  trains  each  way,  including  the  night 
mail,  which  has  no  third  class. 

11074.  Then  you  have  three  trains,  first,  second, 
and  thix-d  each  way,  and  two  trains  each  way,  which 
are  oxxly  first  and  second  ? — Quite  so. 

11075.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  the 
arrangements  for  passenger  traffic  that  you  wish  to 
mention  ? — No.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  else 
on  that  head  that  we  would  like  to  mention. 

Mr.  Anderson  Cooper. — There  is  another  traixx 
which  leaves  Dublin  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
but  does  not  come  the  whole  way.  It  would  meet  a 
great  deal  of  the  difficulty  if  that  tx-ain  was  continued 
on  to  Cork.  A man  after  doing  his  day’s  work  in 
Dublin  could  return  by  that  train  if  it  came  the  whole 
way,  but  at  present  he  cannot  do  so,  and  mxxst  stay  iix 
Dublin. 

11076.  Is  there  any  train  in  connexion  with  it  to 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  or  the  Fex-moy  and 
Lismore,  or  the  Killamey  and  Tralee  railways  ? 

Mr.  Cooper. — I do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Murray. — That  train  does  xxot  go  as  far  as  the 
Limerick  J unction.  There  is  another  matter  which 
is  also  a hax-dship.  The  Great  Southern  and  Westex-n 
Railway  Board  of  Directors  appear  to  lay  aside  all 
consideration  for  the  side  branches,  so  that  the  Tralee 
and  KUlax-ney  Railway  at  one  side,  and  the  Fex-moy 
and  Lismore  Railway  on  the  other  side,  all  tend  to 
work  with  Dublin  and  the  conveixience  of  Dublin,  to 
the  neglect,  of  coxxrse,  of  Cox-k.  That  we  consider  a 
hardship  to  us. 

11077.  Is  there  considerable  delay  at  the  junctions  ? 
— There  is. 

11078.  Does  the  train  go  oxx  without  any  delay 
fx-om  those  places  to  Dxxblin  ? — Yes. 

11079.  But  in  order  to  communicate  with  Cox-k 
thex-e  is  delay  at  the  jxxnctions  ? — There  is. 

110S0.  What  places  would  yoxx  mention  to  which 
this  applies  ? — The  Fermoy  line  working  to  Mallow, 
and  the  Killarney  and  Tralee  line  working  to  Mallow 
also. 


Mr.  Cooper. — The  importance  of  these  places  is 
their  intercourse  with  Cork.  They  are  close  to  Cox-k. 

Mr.  James  Ogilvie  (of  Ogilvie  and  Moore). — 
Thex-e  is  one  thing  that  I wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  in  refex-ence  to  the  arrangements  with  x-egard  to 
passenger  traffic  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 


Railway.  The  fix-st  train  leaving  Cox-k  in  the  mo  • • 
starts  at  a quarter  to  eight  o’clock,  and  stops  It'"! 
the  stations  on  the  line.  Until  the  change  was  ni  ] 
we  used  to  have  a train  leaving  at  twenty  minut 6 
past  ten  o’clock,  which  was  coxxvenient  for  cett- 48 
along  the  line,  but  now'  that  is  taken  off,  and  tlf 
two  mail  trains  starting  later  in  the  day  do  6 
stop  at  the  small  stations,  and  the  only  other  train  ' 
the  day  is  that  leaving  at  a quarter  to  three  o'clock 
so  that  for  reaching  several  places  along  the  ]L’ 
there  is  only  the  train  leaving  Cork  at  a quarter  t 
eight  in  the  morning,  axxd  at  a quarter  to  three  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Dublin  they  hay 
the  tx-ain  leaving  there  at  six  o’clock  in  the  mornin 
stopping  at  all  the  stations ; the  train  leaving  at 
twenty  minutes  to  eight  stopping  at  Kildare;  another 
train  leaving  Dublin  at  nine  o’clock  stopping  at 
Kildare;  another  leaving  at  half  past  nine,  and 
stopping  at  all  the  stations  along  the  line  ; another  at 
half  past  twelve  stopping  at  all  the  stations  up  to 
Kildare ; another  train  at  one  that  stops  at  four 
stations  up  to  Kildare ; a tx-ain  leaviixg  Dublin  at 
foux-,  and  another  leaving  at  five,  stopping  at  all  the 
stations  up  to  Kildare,  and  another  train  at  half  past 
five,  stopping  at  four  stations  up  to  Kildare ; so  that 
they  have  six  trains  while  we  have  only  one  for  all 
the  local  stations  fx-om  their  end  of  the  line.  That  is, 

I think,  a great  grievance  on  the  part  of  Cork.  The 
arx-angement  was  bad  enough  before,  but  it  is  almost 
intolerable  xxow.  Thex-e  is  no  train  here  reaching  all 
the  stations  between  a qxxax-ter  to  eight  in  the  mornino 
and  a quarter  to  thx-ee  iix  the  afterxxoon. 

11081.  Mx-.  Wolfe  Barry. — Have  those  matters 
been  bx-ought  befox-e  the  Board  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway? 

Mr.  Cooper. — They  have  ; we  have  put  them  for- 
ward from  our  Chamber-. 

11082.  By  resolixtion  ? 

Mr.  Cooper. — By  formal  resolution. 

11083.  Has  any  answer  been  given  ? 

Mx-.  Cooper. — They  always  say  that  the  matter  will 
receive  the  favourable  considex-ation  of  the  directors. 
That  is  all  we  hear  about  them  ; nothing  is  done. 

11084.  Have  you  had  no  attempt  by  the  Board  to 
grapple  with  your  statements? 

Mr.  Cooper. — None. 

11085.  Chairman  (to  Mx-.  Murray). — Before  enter- 
ing on  the  charges  for  the  transmission  of  goods,  have 
you  anything  to  say  about  the  passexxger  fares  ?— Yes, 
that  they  are  excessively  high.  1 believe,  for  the 
length  of  the  line,  that  the  chax-ges  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  are  about 
the  highest  in  the  wox-ld. 

11086.  What  is  the  first-class  fare  per  mile  ?— About 
2 \d.  per  mile. 

11087.  What  is  it  for  second-class? — For  second- 
class  it  is  2d. 

11088.  And  third  ? — And  third-class  over  a penny. 

11089.  As  to  the  rates  chax-ged  on  goods,  what  do 
you  wish  to  say? — We  have  to  complaixx  very  much 
that,  carrying  out  theix-  policy  of  leaxxing  towards  the 
interests  of  Dublin  in  the  facilities  afforded  for  pas- 
senger trains,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  goods,  in 
almost  evex-y  instance  they  tax  the  goods  sent  from  | 
Cork  to  Dublin  on  the  line  very  much  higher  indeed 
than  those  down  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  We  have 
made  out  a scale  of  their  charges  which  completely 
shows  how  the  thing  works.  You  will  observe  at 
one  side  of  the  line  the  chax-ges  from  Dublin  to  Cork, 
and  at  the  other  side  those  from  Cork  up  to  Dublin. 
(See  Appendix,  page  741.)  , 

11090.  For  the  same  goods? — For  the  same  goods 
For  instance,  porter,  which  is  an  article  of  extensile 
use,  fox-  taking  it  to  Thxxx-les  they  charge  us  14*-  *“■' 
and  oxxly  charge  1 5s.  for  bringing  porter  from  Dublin 
to  Cork. 

11091.  Are  those  figux-es  correct  ? — They  are.  Hfj 
are  verified  by  the  Great  Southern  aixd  Western  K - 
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, Company’s  officials.  That  shows  that  there  is  a 
"?  t difference  in  the  charges  made  for  taking  porter 
fom  Cork  up  to  Dublin,  ancl  for  bringing  it  down  to 

^'°1 1092.  I observe  here  from  Cork  to  Kilmallock, 
us  2d,  ?— Perfectly  so. 

11093.  What  is  about  the  centre  of  the  line? — 

^4.  There  it  is  23s.  4 d.  one  way,  ancl  24s.  2d. 
the  other? — That  is  very  little  difference,  but  you 
will  observe  if  you  go  on  from  Thurles  into  Cork  that 
thev  charge  almost  nothing — half  a farthing  a ton,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

11095.  I do  not  quite  follow  this  table;  one 
figure  i See  at  Cork  is  17s.  6c/.? — That  is  from  Cork 
to  Dublin,  the  same  at  each  side.  We  have  steamers 
„0jl|(r  from  Cork  to  Dublin. 

° 11096.  That  applies  to  the  charges  from  Cork  to 
Dublin  and  from  Dublin  to  Cork  ? — To  both.  From 
Cork  to  Thurles  is  79  miles,  ancl  from  Dublin  to 
Thurles,  8Gf  miles.  From  Cork  to  Thurles,  for  79 
miles,  the  charge  is  23s.  id.,  and  from  Dublin  to 
Thurles,  SG|  miles,  it  is  24s.  2d,  That  is  about  right, 
but  take  now  one  of  the  other  towns. 

11097.  Take  Limerick? — 17s.  6 d.  from  Cork  to 
Limerick,  and  22s.  6d.  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  ; the 
difference  as  to  mileage  is  very  great  indeed. 

1 1098.  What  is  the  distance  from  Cork  to  Limerick  ? 
—Sixty  miles. 

11099.  Ancl  from  Dublin  to  Limerick? — I should 
say  it  must  be  at  least  120  miles. 

11100.  And  the  charge  is  17s.  6c/.  from  Cork, 
and  22s.  6 d.  from  Dublin  ? — Yes,  double  the  distance. 

11101.  Double  the  distance? — Double  the  distance. 

11102.  Can  you  explain  why  that  is? — As  I said 
before,  they  endeavour  to  throw  all  the  traffic  they 
can  into  Dublin,  and  away  from  Cork. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Here  is  a statement  of  tho  per- 
centages, some  of  them  worked  out  from  Dublin  to 
Cork. 

1 1 103.  What  does  it  relate  to  ? 

Mr.  Murphy. — It  is  the  percentage  worked  out  of 
the  different  charges  on  whiskey. 

11104.  At  Limerick  it  is  52-8  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  Dublin,  and  at  Charleville  it  is  49-l  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  Dublin  ? 

Mr.  Murphy. — Quite  so. 

11105.  I see  that  from  Cork  to  Limerick  the  charge 
is  344  pence  per  mile,  and  from  Dublin  to  Limerick 
it  is  2-25  pence  per  mile. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Yes. 

Mr.  Murray. — The  charge  for  porter  from  Dublin 
to  Thurles  is  14s.  2c/.,  and  from  Dublin  to  Cork  only 
15s.,  that  is  only  10c/.  higher,  Thurles  being  half  way. 
Sending  porter  from  Cork  to  Dublin  is  advantageous, 
as  you  have  only  to  pay  15s.,  but  by  dropping  it  at 
Kildare  you  have  to  pay  15s.  10c/.,  although  the  whole 
way  you  only  pay  1 5s. 

Mr.  Murphy — They  do  not  raise  the  rates  from 
Dublin  down  the  line,  and  they  raise  them  all  the  way 
up  from  Cork. 

1 HOG.  Mr.  Pini. — Is  it  not  a low  rate  from  Cork 
to  Dublin? — Going  up  to  Dublin  from  Cork  they 
charge  the  increased  rates.  In  this  table  they  are 
worked  out  in  the  percentages  per  mile.  For  instance, 
for  (vorter,  ale,  and  stout,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
from  Cork  is  to  Mallow  2-57,  to  Buttevant  3*21,  to 
Charleville  2-6,  to  Kilmallock  2 -3,  to  Knocklong  2-65, 
toEmly  2-5,  to  Tipperary  2-4G,  to  Dundrum  2-42,  to 
Cooid’s  Cross  2-28,  to  Thurles  2-3,  and  to  Limerick 

I '■>- ; and  none  of  the  rates  from  Dublin  are  at  so  high 

II  percentage  per  mile — in  some  instances  the  charge 
is  only  half.  From  Dublin  to  Mallow  the  charge  is 

'-5  per  ton  per  mile,  to  Buttevant  1*31,  to  Charle- 
p i 14,  to  Kilmallock  1*45,  to  Knocklong  1.54,  to 
unlyl-59,  to  Tipperary  164,  to  Dundrum  1*82,  to 
scolds  Cross  1-89,  to  Thurles  196,  and  to  Limerick 
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117.  You  will  see  that  from  Dublin  to  Thurles  it  is 
only  1-96,  while  from  Cork  to  Thurles  it  is  2-3. 

Mr.  Murphy. — The  charge  for  whiskey  from  Cork 
to  Limerick  is  3 44  per  ton  per  mile,  and  from  Dublin 
to  Limerick  only  2 -25  per  ton  per  mile,  from  Cork  to 
Charleville  it  is  4-16,  and  from  Dublin  to  Charleville 
3-/ 7 per  ton  per  mile;  to  the  Limerick  Junction  we 
are  charged  379,  and  the  Dublin  people  3-18.  Taking 
Thurles,  which  is  seventy-nine  miles  from  Cork,  and 
eighty-seven  from  Dublin,  we  are  charged  3-54.  and 
from  Dublin  it  is  only  3-33.  To  Clonmel  the  charge 
from  Cork  is  24s.  2c/.,  and  the  distance  eighty-six 
miles,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  3-37  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
from  Dublin  to  Clonmel,  while  the  distance  is  135 
miles,  more  than  once  and  a half,  the  charge  is  25s., 
only  10c/.  more  than  Cork,  and  the  percentages  per  mile 
are— from  Cork  3-37,  and  from  Dublin  2-2.  The 
same  disproportion  applies  to  the  charges  for  slates 
and  other  matters  of  traffic,  and  all  show  that  trade 
from  Cork  is  by  no  means  encouraged. 

11107.  This  table,  I think,  answers  many  questions 
that  I should  otherwise  have  to  put  to  you? — There  is 
another  matter  that  we  may  mention.  We  think  it  a 
hardship  upon  travellers  that  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  and  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  line,  do  not  appear  to  pull  together — in  fact, 
they  have  their  arrangements  so  made,  that  at  the 
Tipperary  junction  one  train  leaves  a few  minutes 
before  the  other  train  arrives. 

11108.  I think  I shall  have  to  put  some  questions  to 
you  on  that  point,  but  you  had  better,  perhaps,  ex- 
haust your  evidence  on  the  goods  traffic  ffi-st  ? 

Mr.  Murphy. — We  have  also  here  the  rates  charged 
for  timber  and  slates  and  cement  from  Dublin  down 
to  Cork,  and  the  per  contra  rates  from  Cork  to  Dublin. 
I received  it  this  morning  verified  fx-om  Mr.  Ilbery. 

Mr.  James  Ogilvie. — I have  one  special  matter  that 
I wish  to  direct  attention  to,  and  I have  put  it  on 
paper  in  order  to  save  time.  May  I give  it  to  you 
now,  sir. 

11109.  Chairman. — Yes,  if  you  please  1 — One  great 
cause  of  complaint  by  traders  is  that  there  is  a lower 
classification  for  some  goods  to  certain  districts  and 
.towns  than  for  the  same  goods  to  or  from  other 
places.  For  instance,  to  Galway,  Westport,  Ballina, 
and  other  towns  in  the  west  of  Ireland  by  Midland 
Railway  from  Dublin,  confectionery  is  taken  at  second- 
class  rate,  while  the  same  article  was  until  quite 
recently  charged  third-class  rate  from  Cork  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  the  second- 
class  rate  from  Cork  to  Galway  being  20s-  10c/.,  and 
the  third-class  rate  29s.  2d.  per  ton,  or  a difference  of 
exactly  40  per  cent.  After  strong  representations 
made  by  my  firm  a short  time  since,  tho  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  altered  the 
classification  for  confectionery  in  casks  from  Cork  to 
Galway  city  to  second-class,  but  to  other  towns  in 
that  district  the  classification  still  remains  third 
das*  from  Cork,  while  from  Dublin  it  is  only 
second-class  for  the  same  goods.  Confectionery 
in  large  quantity  is  sold  at  a very  small 
rate  of  profit.  It  is  generally  sent  in  bottles  which 
weigh  about  as  much  as  the  confectionery  they  contain. 
The  bottles  are  then  packed  in  casks  or  cases,  so  that 
for,  say,  ten  hundred  weight  of  confectionery  we  have 
to  pay  carnage  on  about  twenty  hundred  weight,  and 
when  our  rate  is  third-class,  or  29s.  2d.  from  Cork 
to  Galway,  and  the  rate  from  Dublin,  only  second- 
class,  which  would  be  20s.  10</.  from  Cork  to  Galway, 
it  is  simply  impossible  for  us  on  the  ground  of  rates 
alone  to  compete  with  Dublin  manufacturers  in  that 
district,  while  if  the  classification  was  the  same  in 
each  case  we  would  be  in  a position  to  do  so.  The 
result  to  us  in  difference  of  rates  has  been  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  decline  many  large  orders  from 
the  west  of  Ireland,  which  we  could  have  taken  if 
the  classification  was  the  same  from  Cork  to  that 
district,  as  it  is  from  Dublin  for  the  same  goods. 
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. When  a Bill  was  being  passed  in  Germany  for  the 
' acquisition  of  some  private  railways  by  the  State,  the 
report  of  the  minister  which  accompanied  it  laid  great 
stress  on  the  mischief  arising  from  the  power  of 
favouring  one  district  and  damaging  another  by  want 
of  uniformity  of  rates,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I 
complain  of  with  regard  to  the  district  I refer  to.  The 
classification  of  goods  in  England  is  not  always  the 
same  as  in  Ireland.  For  instance  the  rate  given  in 
the  English  Railway  Clearing  House  Book,  for 
confectionery  in  casks,  cases,  or  boxes  is  second  class, 
while  in  the  Irish  Railway  Clearing  House  Book,  the 
rate  for  this  article  in  the  same  packages  is  third-class, 
and  according  to  a letter  of  the  assistant  traffic  manager, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Colhoun,  to  my  firm,  dated  16th  May, 
1885,  they  had  at  that  time  only  recently  reduced 
the  classification  of  this  article  from  fourth-class  to 
third-class. 

11110.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  English  classifi- 
cation there  is  a special  class  of  minerals  called  mineral 
class,  and  in  the  Irish  classification  first-class,  which 
necessarily  puts  every  class  one  step  higher  in  words 
but  not  in  quality? — Then  I will  draw  the  pencil 
through  that  clause. 

11111.  It  might  save  your  time  to  know  that 
that  question  of  the  difference  between  English 
and  Irish  classification  has  been  fully  gone  into 
by  many  witnesses  before.  I think  we  need  not 
enter  upon  it  ? — Then  I will  draw  the  pencil 
through  it. 

11112.  Proceed,  if  you  please  ? — Of  course  the  fact 
still  remains  that  to  Galway  the  classification  of 
confectionery  is  second  from  Dublin  and  third  from 
Cork.  The  classification  in  the  book  is  third,  but 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  take  them  for  second 
It  is  admitted  that  they  do  that.  There  is  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  any  information  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  goods,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure 
a copy  of  the  Irish  Railway  Clearing  House  Classifi- 
cation Book.  The  Clearing  House  officials  when 
applied  to  say  that  they  deal  only  with  the  associated 
companies ; and  the  railway  and  steamship  companies 
refuse  to  give  it  when  asked.  The  Classification  Books 
should,  I think,  be  obtainable  by  traders  without 
any  trouble  on  payment  of  a fair  sum,  as  very 
frequently  the  mere  packing  of  goods  in  casks,  in 
place  of  cases  or  hampers,  will  make  a difference  of 
a class,  or  even  two  classes.  For  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  confectionery  the  Classification  Book  gives 
“ in  boxes,  cases,  or  casks,  third-class,”  and  “ in  hampers 
or  parcels,  fifth-class,”  the  difference  between  the  two 
rates  being,  I suppose,  something  like  50  to  70  per 
cent.,  and  without  the  Classification  Book  it  is 
impossible  for  traders  to  have  the  necessary  infor- 
mation with  regai-d  to  the  different  articles  they  deal 
in.  Another  cause  of  complaint  which  traders  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  have  is,  that  from  Dublin  there  are 
through  rates  to  several  towns,  while  from  Cork  there 
are  no  through  rates  to  the  same  towns,  thus  putting 
another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  south  of  Ireland 
wholesale  dealers  who  are  competing  with  firms  in 
Dublin.  In  Germany  the  law  obliges  the  railways  to 
forward  at  through  rates,  goods  from  any  station  to 
any  other  station,  and  1 think  the  same  ought  to  be 
the  case  here. 

11113.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners have  power  to  compel  through  rates  1 — No, 
I am  not. 

11114.  It  is  so. 

Mr.  Murray. — Some  of  us  were  aware  that  they 
have  that  power,  but  there  are  very  few  traders  here 
who  would  spend  the  money  necessary  to  bring  the 
case  before  them. 

11115.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners by  Act  of  Parliament  have  power  and  do 
occasionally  come  to  Ireland  and  sit  to  hear  cases  ? 

Mr.  Murphy. — They  do  come  occasionally,  but  very 
seldom,  as  there  is  no  one  to  bring  them. 


11116.  I suppose  you  have  a solicitor 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  1 


connected 


Mr.  Murray. — We  have. 


11117.  He  would  advise  you  as  to  the  proceduw 
for  getting  the  Commissioners  to  Ireland  ? e 


Mr.  Murray.— But  it  is  not  an  easy  process  to  get 
a case  brought  before  them  then — is  it  sir  1 ° 1 


Mr.  Anderson  Cooper. — The  Banclon  Railway  Com 
pany  give  reduced  rates  and  special  terms  to  trade/ 
in  town  who  sign  an  agreement  that  they  will  tal/ 
everything  by  them  and  nothing  by  steamer.  We 
are  advised  that  that  is  illegal,  but  they  have  n 
hesitation  whatever  in  doing  it.  They  say  no  on° 
will  go  to  the  cost  to  oppose  them.  Any  man  who 
signs  that  agreement  for  them  gets  a lower  rate  than 
the  usual  one. 

11118.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
persons  who  are  aggrieved  to  combine  and  brino  it 
before  the  Commissioners? 


Mr.  Murphy. — This  is  quite  a small  place.  There 
are  only  eight  or  ten  persons  affected. 

Mr.  Murray. — The  same  thing  applies  to  Dublin 
and  Cork. 

Mr.  Anderson  Cooper. — They  do  not  openly  do  so 
but  I think  that  if  we  had  the  Commissioners  over 
here,  sir,  we  would  be  able  to  make  full  dis- 
closures. 

11119.  (To  Mr.  Ogilvie). — Will  you  please  continue 
your  statement  ? — An  instance  of  a powerful  company 
forcing  a weaker  one  to  do  what  is  unfair  tow  ards  the 
trading  public  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  of  England  towards  the 
City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company,  Limited.  For 
many  years  the  Steam  Packet  Company  took  goods  to 
and  brought  goods  from  London  by  their  direct 
steamers,  at  much  lower  rates  than  were  charged  for 
the  same  goods  by  either  of  the  other  routes,  °over  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  they  had  to  be  brought 
from  London  overland  by  rail,  to  Milford,  Bristol 
Liverpool,  or  Holyhead,  as  the  case  might  be.  About 
five  years  ago  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
of  England  thought  they  could  divert  traffic  from  the 
direct  steamers  into  the  Milford  route  so  that  the 
goods  might  be  carried  over  their  line  from  London 
to  Milford,  and  under  threat  of  putting  on  steamers 
from  Milford  to  Cork  themselves,  they  forced  the 
Steam  Packet  Company  to  put  three  steamers  a week 
on  the  Milford  line  and  to  raise  their  freights  by  di- 
rect steamers  to  the  same  rates  as  were  charged  by 
the  other  routes.  This  meant  an  enormous  increase 
on  some  goods,  and  was,  of  course,  the  cause  of  a 
great  outcry  in  Cork  and  the  south  of  Ireland.  Some 
time  after  the  agreement  was  made,  the  Steam  Packet 
Company  saw  by  the  amount  of  dissatisfaction  created 
amongst  importers  and  exporters  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  if  not  altogether  impossible  to  continue  to 
charge  the  exorbitant  rates  agreed  to  between  them 
and  the  Railway  Company,  and  I believe  they 
suggested  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
that  they  should  be  reduced  to  what  they  were 
originally.  The  Railway  Company  objected  to  this, 
and  I understand  that  the  Steam  Packet  Company 
then  went  the  length  of  offering  to  pay  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  a considerable  sum  per 
annum  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  old  rates, 
but  the  Railway  Company  would  not  consent,  and  the 
Steam  Packet  Company  were  obliged  to  enforce  the 
full  advanced  rates.  The  dissatisfaction  in  the  city 
and  district  then  became  even  more  general  than 
before,  and  as  the  Steam  Packet  Company  said  that 
they  could  not  make  any  change  without  the  consent 
of  the  Railway  Company,  which  they  could  not  get, 
a project  to  form  an  independent  Steam  Ship  Com- 
pany was  started  by  some  traders  in  the  city.  AH 
the  arrangements  were  made  for  doing  so,  but  a fe»" 
days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  sailing,  Sir 
John  Amott,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Steam 
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p ket  Company  at  the  time  that  the  obnoxious 
inurement  was  made,  came  forward  and  asked  the 

inoters  to  drop  the  project  on  his  undertaking  to 
1*  , a]j  j]ie  expenses  incurred  up  to  that  time  as  well 

die  difference  between  the  old  and  new  rates  on  all 
^ods  by  the  direct  steamers  up  to  the  date  that  the 
Steam  Packet  Company  were  bound  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company.  This  offer  was  accepted, 
the  new  Company  was  not  started  and  Six1  John 
Anjott  carried  out  his  promise  fully  at  a cost  to  him- 
self of  something  between  £6,000  and  £10,000. 

11120.  At  a cost  to  himself  or  to  the  company! — 
Out  of  his  own  pocket ; he  was  out  of  the  company  at 
the  time.  I was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  said 
that  though  he  was  not  legally  liable  he  felt  himself 
morally  liable  for  the  arrangement  come  to,  and  as  a 
good  many  persons  had  gone  into  the  undertaking  in 
consequence  of  his  being  in  it,  that  he  would  rather 
the  whole  thing  should  come  out  of  his  own  pocket 
than  that  the  shares  of  the  other  company  should  go 
down.  For  that  reason  he  said  he  would  come  for- 
ward and  do  what  he  did,  and  he  did  it  at  a cost  of 
about  £10,000  out  of  his  own  pocket.  When  the 
agreement  terminated  the  railway  company  agreed  to 
amodification  in  the  rates  by  direct  steamer  for  some 
ooods  but  the  majority  remained  unchanged,  and  all 
are  now  greatly  above  what  the  steam  packet  company 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  previous  to  the  threat  of 
the  railway  company  to  put  steamers  on  themselves. 
In  fact,  the  rates  by  direct  steamer  are  now  so  high 
for  most  goods  as  to  practically  deprive  Cork  of  the 
advantage  of  being  a seaport,  the  effect  being  that  as 
far  as  London  goods  are  concerned  we  are  entirely 
behind  Dublin  and  other  competing  ports,  and  only  on 
an  equality  with  inland  towns.  The  whole  of  this  is 
due  to  the  determination  of  the  powerful  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  of  England,  to  force 
traffic  from  the  direct  steamers  on  to  their  own  line 
under  a threat  of  opposition  to  the  steam  packet 
company  no  matter  what  the  effect  might  be  on  the 
trade  of  Cork  and  the  south  of  Ireland.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  already  given,  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  some  public  body  should  exist  to  whom  in  such 
cases  an  appeal  could  be  made,  and  who  would  be 
bound  to  prevent  such  manifestly  unfair  treatment 
towards  either  a district  or  company  as  I have  referred 
to. 

11121.  Mi\  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  the  direct 
rates  are  by  steamer  from  London  to  Cork  as  compared 
with  the  rates  from  London  to  Dublin  ! — They  are  very 
much  lower  rates  I know,  from  London  to  Dublin, 
but  I could  not  tell  you  the  exact  rates,  but  I could 
tell  you  some  of  the  advances  that  were  made  in  the 
freights. 

11122.  Chairman. — If  you  could  furnish  the  Com- 
mission with  the  rates  in  both,  directions  between 
London  and  Dublin,  and  between  London  and  Cork, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  ! — I will  try  and  get  it. 

11123.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  you  said  you  had  the 
figures  of  some  of  the  advances  made  to  the  rates  !- — 
There  are  some  things  that  I could  not  well  explain. 
Some  of  the  new  rates  I think  include  delivery,  and 
the  old  rates  were  station  to  station  rates ; but  I am 
sure  the  steam  packet  company  themselves  would 
furnish  it  if  they  were  asked.  They  admitted  to  my- 
self and  others  that  the  rates  were  too  high,  and  they 
thought  to  get  behind  it  by  making  rebates  to  some 
persons,  but  when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
railway  company  they  . objected. 

11124.  What  steam-ship  company  do  you  say  should 
give  evidence! — The  City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet 
Company — the  only  one  here. 

11125.  Could  they  give  us  information  with  regard 
to  the  rates  between  London  and  Cork,  and  between 
London  and  Dublin! — I suppose  they  have  most  of 
those  rates. 

11126.  Is  it  the  City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet 


Company  that  inns  the  vessels  between  Cork  and  June  3,  xssr. 
Milfox-d! — Yes.  ..  “ — . 

11127.  Was  the  threat  to  pun  on  steamei's  in  Murray,™*, 
opposition  to  them! — Yes;  they  were  at  that  time  Mr.  Jerome  ' 
only  ranning  two  boats  to  Milford,  which  I believe  J-  MurPhy. 
did  not  pay.  Three  boats  now  are  running.  Of  course  oghviTand 
they  will  pay,  I suppose,  eventually,  as  they  will  take  Mr.  Anderson 
the  trade  from  the  others  on  account  of  the  shoi'ter  Cooper, 
time  occupied  in  the  journey  from  London,  and  l-ates 
being  the  same  for  most  goods.  The  direct  steamer 
takes  goods  from  London  on  Thui-sday,  but  we  do  not 
get  them  till  Monday,  whereas  by  the  boat  leaving 
Milford  on  Saturday  we  would  have  them  at  the  same 
time. 

11128.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Murray). — Is  there  any 
observation  that  you  wish  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  arrangements  for  the  transmission  of  goods! — 

I do  not  think  so,  unless  this  would  be  the  proper 
time  to  mention  about  goods  being  delayed  and 
passengers  disappointed  and  inconvenienced  by  the 
ranning  of  the  trains  at  Limei'ick  J unction. 

11129.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  as  l'egards 
the  organization  and  management  of  the  Irish  Railway 
system  so  as  to  remedy  such  matters  1 — Our  Boai'd  is 
vex'y  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  meet 
the  vei'y  large  and  importaxxt  question  would  be  State 
control.  They  are  vei'y  strongly  of  opinion  that  that 
would  be  the  only  real  way  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

11130.  Do  you  think  the  State  should  pux'chase  the 
railways! — Certainly. 

11131.  Have  you  considered  auy  alternative 
course  1 — No  ; we  did  talk  a good  deal  about  it,  but 
we  really  cannot  say  that  we  considered  any  alterna- 
tive course  that  would  be  worth  entertaining.  We 
consider  the  matter  to  be  one  of  such  magnitude,  that 
it  should  be  a State  question. 

11132.  Do  you  complain  of  the  i-aihvays  being  so 
divided  that  some  of  the  companies  do  not  act  in  con- 
cert 1 — That  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  objection 
that  we  have.  We  consider-,  for  instance,  that  the 
number  of  x'ailway  dii'ectors  in  Ireland,  the  number  of 
officials,  and  the  excessive  expense  of  working  the 
vai'ious  systems,  is  very  extravagant  as  compared  with 
the  working  of  the  railways  in  England  and  France,  ■ 
and  particularly  in  Belgium.  We  say  that  very  great 
improvement  could  be  made  in  the  working  of  the 
railways,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  if  the 
whole  wex'e  under  one  independent  management  and 
control. 

11133.  Have  you  considered  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Belgium  as  compared  with  those  in  Ireland  1 
— Yes,  I find  a very  important  loss  on  our  part  con- 
nected with  it. 

11134.  As  regards  cost  of  construction  1 — I did  look 
at  that  aspect  of  the  question  a little,  and  I found 
that  Belgium  is  a good  deal  cheaper  in  that  respect 
than  either  France  or  England. 

11135.  Is  not  that  one  reason  why  lower  rates  can 
be  charged  in  Belgium !— I do  not  think  it  is,  because 
formerly,  as  vou  are  aware,  the  different  railways  in 
Belgium  were  under  independent  companies  until  they 
were  taken  up  by  the  State,  and  at  that  time  the 
rates  were  considerably  higher  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Between  the  years  1856  and  1864,  the  Belgian 
fares  for  goods  and  passengex-s  were  reduced  28  per 
cent.,  and  in  that  time  the  traffic  was  doubled. 

11136.  Have  you  any  return  showing  what  interest 
the  State  gets  for  its  investment  in  the  railways !— I 
do  not  speak  from  perfect-certainty,  but  I think  it  is 
neai’ly  4 per  cent. 

11137.  Have  you  considered  any  suggestion  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  whole  of  the  railway  companies  of 
Ireland  into  one  body,  with  a moderate  number  of 
director's,  chiefly  commercial  men,  and  subject  to  a 
certain  extent  to  Governmental  supervision ! — I have 
considered  that  case,  and  I think  that  it  might  rather 
lead  to  a disagreement  between  the  two  governing 
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June  3,  1887.  bodies.  1 do  not  think  commercial  men  would  like 
Mr.  MaiTrice  Sllcl1  control. 

Murray,  dx.,  11138.  Not  to  control  them  in  the  sense  of  ham- 
Mr.  Jerome  paring  them,  but  so  that  if  there  was  any  unjust 

J.  Murphy,  treatment  of  the  public,  it  would  be  a controlling 

Ogilvie^and  body? — There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  useful 

Mr.  Anderson  so  far. 

Cooper.  11139.  If  you  had  a Railway  Board  such  as  the 

Railway  Commission  in  England,  would  it  meet  your 
views  ?— 1 think  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  pro- 
vided the  governing  body,  selected  from  the  commer- 
cial classes,  was  perfectly  independent,  and  had  the 
complete  control  under  their  own  hands  of  everything, 
subject,  of  course,  to  what  should  govern  everyone — 
the  government  of  the  State. 

11140.  But  should  not  the  shareholders' be  con- 
sidered ? — Of  course  they  must  be  considered,  but  when 
it  is  a matter  as  I propose,  of  purchase  by  the  State, 
their  interest  as  such  disappears. 

11141.  I want  to  confine  your  mind  for  a moment 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  railways  of  Ireland, 
whether  it  is  a State  purchase  or  managed  by  a body 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  shareholders,  a return 
must  be  made  on  the  capital  ? — Clearly,  but  I am 
afraid  that  if  there  was  an  amalgamation  and  a certain 
number  of  directors  representing  the  different  rail- 
way companies  in  Ireland,  there  would  be  a conflict 
of  interests  and  opinions,  and  I think  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  to  have  the  whole  power  vested  in 
one  independent  body  that  would  be  free  from  influ- 
ence. 

11142.  Have  you  any  instances  of  successful 
Government  management  in  commercial  affairs  ? — I am 
a director  of  a large  company  in  Cork. 

11143.  Do  you  think  that  the  character  of  the 
government  of  the  country  is  such  as  would  justify 
the  public  in  expecting  a commercial  management  by 
it  to  be  efficient  and  satisfactory  ? — I cannot  say  that 
I do.  We  see  so  many  instances  of  Government 
management  breaking  down  that  I could  not  be  pre- 
pared to  say  that. 

11144.  That  would  be  rather  against  the  de- 
sirability of  the  Government  controlling  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  would. 
Of  course  the  fact  that  railway  management  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  admiralty  or  the  army — but  it  is 
rather  a new  matter,  and  people  would  not  be  in  the 
old  groove  that  is  going  on  many  years  in  the 
management  of  the  admiralty  and  the  army.  I do 
not  think  that  the  two  cases  are  analogous  at  all. 

Mr.  Murphy. — We  have  instances  of  Government 
management  in  the  post-office,  the  telegraph,  and  the 
customs. 

11145.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  difference 
between  the  management  of  a railway  and  that  of  a 
post-office,  where  there  is  no  manufacture  and  no 
commercial  considerations  involved  ? 

Mr.  Mwrphy. — I think  that  the  ruinous  competi- 
tion between  the  different  railways  will  simplify  the 
thing  very  much. 

11146.  Do  you  think  the  amalgamation  of  the 
whole  of  the  railway  systems  in  Ireland,  with  suit- 
able supervision  by  a Government  department, 
bring  about  good  results? 

Mr.  Murphy. — We  think  that  there  is  a great  deal 
of  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  making  of  our  lines 
and  in  the  management  of  them. 

11147.  Is  Government  exempt  from  that? — De- 
cidedly not,  but  the  present  system  produces  very 
unsatisfactory  results  for  the  shareholders.  Besides, 

I think  that  the  commercial  interest  could  be  properly 
represented- — that  the  commercial  interests  of  Ireland, 
as  representing  the  railways,  could  be  all  brought  into 
one  body  without  having  the  tremendous  number  of 
officers,  director’s  and  managers  that  there  is  at  present, 
and  that  if  the  whole  system  was  under  Government 
control,  I do  not  think  there  could  be  any  objection 
to  it.  In  my  mind  it  would  be  a vast  improvement 


on  the  present  system.  You  are  aware  that  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast  the  distance  is  only  113  miles  and 
yet  there  are  three  railways  connecting  those'  two 
towns;  they  have  different  boards  of  directors  dif- 
ferent officers,  and  different  managers,  and  the  whole 
of  the  arrangements  I think  to  be  not  business-like  at 
all. 

11148.  I.  presume  that  each  of  those  three  com- 
panies  accommodate  certain  towns  that  the  others  do 
also? — Of  course  they  do,  because  they  are  running 
in  a line  and  they  must,  therefore,  necessarily  do  so  & 

11149.  Mr.  Pirn. — They  are  amalgamated  now? 

Yes,  there  were  three  of  those  different  railway  com- 
panies. The  defect  in  the  system,  as  it  exists  to  my 
mind,  is  that  there  are  so  many  railway  directors  and 
officials  of  several  kinds  now  over  a limited  number 
of  miles  of  railway.  If  the  whole  of  these,  instead  of 
being  divided  in  control  as  they  are  at  present,  were 
placed  under  one  general  management,  a vast  deal  of 
inconvenience  and  expense  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  difficulty  that  is  now  experienced 
about  railways  not  meeting  the  arrival  of  trains  fron. 
other  lines,  would  be  abolished.  If  the  system  was 
under  commercial  management  under  the  control  of 
Government,  which  virtually  would  make  it  a Govern- 
ment body,  it  would  be  a great  thing  for  the  public. 

Mr,  Ogilvie. — The  expense  undertaken  by  Germany 
with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the  railways  by 
the  State  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

1 1150.  Chairman. — Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr-.  Ogilvie. — From  what  I have  read  that  is  my 
impression. 

11151.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before 
Parliament  in  the  session  of  1881-82  ? 

Mr.  Ogilvie. — I have  not,  but  I have  read  the 
report  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
signed  by  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson. 

11152.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  replies  to  it?— 

Mr.  Ogilvie. — I have  not. 

11153.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  happen  to  have  seen 
the  Reports  on  the  Manufacturing  Departments  of  the 
Admirality  and  the  Army,  lately  published  ? 

Mr.  Ogilvie. — No,  I did  not.  Do  not  take  me  as 
having  made  up  my  mind  on  this  question,  for  I have 
not  studied  it. 

11154.  (To  Mr.  Murphy). — Have  you  seen  the 
Reports  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Army? 

Mr.  Murphy. — No.  At  Inchicore  we  have  every 
requisite  for  making  engines  and  rolling  stock.  I 
believe  we  could  make  them  there  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland. 

11155.  Chairman. — Would  the  amalgamation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Railway  Companies  bring  that 
about? — Yes.  A very  important  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  when  you  come  to  Cork  by  the  railway 
at  the  north  side  you  are  divided  from  the  Southern 
Railway  system  by  the  river.  Fish,  butter,  cattle, 
and  everything  that  way  are  let  out  at  the  other  side, 
and  then  they  have  two  sections  of  the  river  to  cross, 
for  Cork  is  on  an  island.  This  transmission  from  one 
railway  to  another  has  all  to  be  done  by  cart.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  quickness  of  removal  in  the 
fish  trade  for  instance.  If  a connexion  were  made 
you  would  be  able  to  start  your  fish  trains  from 
Bandon  and  Skibbereen  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  and  be 
iu  Dublin  at  six  in  the  morning  and  also  return  in  the 
evening.  Now,  the  fish  on  its  arrival  in  Cork  has  to 
be  put  into  a ’cart  and  taken  across  to  the  other  side 
to  catch  the  train  which  arrives  in  Dublin  in  the 
morning,  and  if  it  misses  that  it  is  lost. 

11156.  Mi’.  Barry. — Does  that  apply  to  Kinsale? 
— It  does,  it  applies  to  the  whole  county.  They  could 
be  connected  by  making  a branch  line  running  from 
one  railway  to  the  other. 

Mr.  M urphy. — That  came  before  us  and  is  a very 
strong  point,  I mean  the  making  of  these  termini  to 
be  used  as  a connecting  link  between  the  Bandon  and 
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the  Great  Southern  and  Western  lines.  The  people 
of  Cork  considered  that  if  you  make  this  connexion  the 
gslj  wiH  be  carried  up  to  Dublin  and  the  waggons 
will  come  back  full  of  goods  to  compete  with  the 
traders  of  Cork.  That  they  are  distinctly  opposed 
to  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  it  is  a very 
important  thing  to  consider. 

11157.  Chairman. — I suppose  it  is  feasible  to 
connect  the  two  systems  ? — They  are  not  more  than 
a pistol  shot  asunder. 

11158.  Would  it  be  an  expensive  work  to  connect 
thgni1} — I think  not.  They  could  be  connected  at 
Tivoli  very  easily.  The  engineer  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  has  made  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  such  a work. 

11159.  Have  you  ever  got  an  estimate! — No. 
You  could  make  a large  bridge  that  would  slide  and 
leave  sixty  or  seventy  feet  for  ships  to  pass  through. 
He  made  an  estimate  of  the  work  and  pronounced  it 
very  feasible. 

11160.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Would  that  connexion  of 
those  railways  be  below  the  city  1 — Yes,  the  gradients 
above  the  city  are  so  high  that  I do  not  think  a con- 
nexion could  so  easily  be  constructed  there. 

11161.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  there  no  through  rates 
in  connexion  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Kailway  and  the  adjoining  railways! — There  are 
through  rates  to  Waterford. 

Mr.  Cooper. — There  were  through  rates  a few  years 
a"o.  They  got  over  the  illegality  of  having  no 
through  rates  by  giving  compound  rates. 

11162.  Can  you  pay  the  rate  at  Cork  or  at 
Waterford  for  the  whole  distance  1 — Oh,  yes,  you  can. 

Mr.  Cooper. — But  they  are  ruinous  rates. 

11163.  Do  the  same  circumstances  apply  to  the 
Bandon  Railway ! — Oh,  yes. 

11164.  Does  it  apply  to  fish  going  from  IC insale  to 
Dublin  1 

Mr.  Cooper. — I think  there  are  through  rates. 

11165.  How  many  directors  are  there  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Board  1 — The  chair- 
man, the  deputy  chairman,  and  eight  directors. 

11166.  Do  they  represent  the  principal  localities! 
—Mostly,  they  are  residents  of  Dublin. 

11167.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  the  repre- 
sentation is  constituted ? 

Mr.  Mwrpliy. — There  is  myself  from  Cork.  There 
has  always  been  a director  on  the  Board  from  Cork. 
Colonel  Bonham  represents  the  Carlow  district.  Mr. 
Coote  of  Mallow  is  the  third — a country  director. 
The  others  are  all  resident  in  Dublin. 

11168.  Are  they  in  commercial  business  1 

Mr.  Murphy. — Very  few  of  them.  I believe  the 
chairman  was  in  the  corn  trade.  I myself  am  in  the 
brewing  trade.  Mr.  Robertson,  I think,  was  of  the 
firm  of  Jameson  and  Robertson.  Mr.  Goulding  is 
lately  appointed. 

11169.  Chaimwm. — As  a rule  are  the  directors 
selected  from  the  commercial  class  in  Ireland  or  from 
the  county  independent  class  ! 

Mr.  Murphy. — Not  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Board. 

11170.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  any  demand  for  traffic 
north  and  south  through  Ireland  without  passing 
through  Dublin ! — No ; you  may  meet  a little  from 
Limerick  and  Clare,  but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Then  there  is  Galway. 

11171.  Is  there  any  traffic  likely  to  be  developed 
between  Cork  and  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland  1 — 
No,  it  comes  through  Dublin. 

11172.  Supposing  traffic  to  start  from  Cork  destined 
for  Galway,  how  does  it  go  1 — It  would  go  through 
Limerick. 

Mr.  Murphy. — It  would  branch  off  at  Portarling- 
ton. 

11173.  I want  to  know  is  there  traffic  likely  to  be 
developed  between  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
Cork  ? — At  present  there  is  not. 

11174.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  there  a large  fish  traffic 


passing  through  Cork  to  Dublin!— Yes,  there  is  con-  June  s,  mr. 
siderable,  but  a great  deal  of  the  fish  traffic  is  taken  Mr  M . 
by  steamers  that  are  waiting  outside  for  the  mackerel  Murruy™!u, 
fishery.  sir.  Jerome 

11175.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  were  com-  Murphy, 
plaining  that  the  rates  charged  for  confectionery  are 
high  1— Quite  SO.  Mr.  Anderson 

11176.  When  you  send  conf  ectionery  from  Cork  to  Cooper. 
Galway  what  route  does  it  travel  by ! — I think  it 
goes  by  Athlone. 

11177.  Then  it  is  sent  a long  way  round! 

Mr.  Cooper. — It  is;  because  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company  has  the  sending  of  it. 

If  they  want  to  send  a thing  from  Cork  to  Nenagh 
they  would  take  it  up  to  Maryborough  and  from  that 
down  to  Nenagh. 

11178.  Chairman. — You  seem  to  have  a very  direct 
railway  from  Cork,  not  only  to  Limerick,  but 
through  many  important  places  in  the  direction  of 
Galway  and  Baliinasloe ! 

Mr.  Cooper. — The  combined  rates  of  the  company 
destroy  all  traffic. 

11179.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  traffic 
if  facilities  were  given  for  intercourse  from  north  to 
south  1 — I dare  say  there  would  be,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  oats  which  are  grown  largely  about  Roscom- 
mon and  Sligo.  They  find  their  way  to  us  even  now, 
over  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  into 
Cork. 

11180.  Mr.  Pim. — The  change  between  the  Midland 
Railway  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way takes  place  at  Athlono  1 — It  does. 

11181.  Mi-.  Barry. — You  have  given  evidence  about 
what  you  think  the  severity  of  fares  and  rates.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  railway  companies  would  gain 
in  traffic  receipts  if  those  rates  were  reduced ! — I think 
they  would  very  considerably.  Of  coui-se  we  are  all 
aware  that  wherever  any  facility  is  given  by  excursion 
trains  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  is  eagerly  accepted 
and  availed  of.  I am  quite  sure  that  if  the  general 
rates  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  were  reduced  considerably 
it  would  increase  the  traffic  immensely.  I see  that 
Lord  Lucan,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  Western  Railway,  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
first-class  passengers  paid  a penny  per  mile,  the 
second-class  three-farthings,  and  the  third-class  a half- 
penny, it  would  not  only  increase  the  traffic  but 
would  remunerate  the  railway  company  more  than 
the  present  charges. 

11182.  There  has  been  a sort  of  notion  in  the 
minds  of  some  that  there  is  a fixed  amount  of  traffic 
in  Ireland  which  could  not  be  increased — is  that 
your  opinion! — Decidedly  not.  In  fact  I am  quite 
sure  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  I know  that  there 
are  a great  many  persons  of  the  different  classes  re- 
presented by  first,  second,  and  third,  who  if  those 
rates  were  reduced  would  use  the  railways  very  much 
more  than  they  do  at  present. 

11183.  Mi-.  Abernethy. — If  the  rates  for  goods  were 
fairly  calculated  between  point  and  point,  do  you 
think  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  traffic?— I 
think  it  would  very  much  do  so.  In  commercial  as 
well  as  in  private  life  there  is  a certain  morality 
that  ought  to  be  observed.  I do  not  think  that  pre- 
ponderating opportunities  ought  to  be  given  to  one 
locality  over  another. 

Mr.  Ogilvie. — As  a matter  of  fact  Dublin  is  catered 
for  and  Cork  is  not,  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  and  they  apply  that 
principle  greatly  to  our  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Murray. — We  would  find  when  we  are  sending 
goods  to  England  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  a through  rate  to  the  commercial  centres  in 
En"land,  and  when  we  do  even  establish  a through 
rate  we  find  that  the  local  rates  here  absolutely  come 
to  less  when  you  go  to  large  centres  than  when  you 
pay  the  through  rates. 

Mr.  Cooper. — I found  that  last  week  between 
Basingstoke  and  Reading.  We  found  that  the  through 
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rates  from  Cork  to  Southampton  added  to  the  other 
rates  were  lower. 

Mr.  Murray. — I have  this  from  our  manager,  and 
it  can  be  verified  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  local 
rates  are  better  than  the  through  rates.  That  we 
find  to  be  an  extraordinary  state  of  things. 

11184.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the 
third  question  in  that  list  which  is  before  you — has  the 
Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act  been  used  by 
the  railway  companies  to  assist  -them  in  making  ex- 
tensions : do  you  think  it  should  be  so  used ; and  if 
so,  what  means  would  you  recommend  to  that  end  ? — 
Our  council  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a great  want  of 
railway  communication  between  England  and  the 
south  of  Ireland ; for  instance,  goods  coming  here 
from  Wexford  are  sent  to  Liverpool  by  steamer,  or  to 
Bristol,  and  from  thence  to  Cork. 

11185.  From  Wexford? — Yes  j they  are  sent  from 
Wexford  to  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  in  order  to  come  to 
Cork. 

11186.  Mr.  Barry.— And  they  are  brought  back 
by  steamers  from  Bristol  or  Liverpool? — Yes,  instead 
of  coming  here  direct  by  railway.  A line  from  Water- 
ford to  New  Ross  would  complete  the  line  from  the 
east  of  Ireland. 

11187.  Chairman. — Are  they  not  making  a line 
from  Bally  william  to  New  Ross? 

Mr.  Cooper. — That  is  being  made,  but  after  that  you 
want  another  line. 

Mr.  Murray. — It  would  be  important  that  that 
connecting  link  was  made.  It  is  absurd  to  send  from 
Wexford  across  to  Liverpool  or  Bristol  in  order  to 
reach  Cork. 

Mr.  Ogilvie. — Besides  that  a very  considerable  local 
traffic  could  be  got  up  between  Wexford  and  Cork  if 
there  were  means  of  communication  between  both  places. 

11188.  Mr.  Barry. — Has  a line  been  authorized 
from  New  Ross  to  Waterford  ? — Yes. 


11189.  Who  obtained  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?_Th 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Compm* 
have  obtained  the  Act,  but  they  have  not  got'tt 
money  to  make  it. 

11190.  The  Bally  william  and  New  Ross  line  is 
being  made,  I understand? — Yes.  We  think  a short 
extension  of  railways  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  traffic  with  the  west  of  this  country.  The 
traffic  would  consist  of  large  quantities  of  fish,  besides 
eggs,  butter,  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  pro. 
duce  from  those  towns,  and  in  sending  out  to  them 
coals,  groceries,  dry  goods,  whiskey,  and  various  other 
commodities,  would  give  extensive  traffic  with  those 
towns. 

11191.  Chairman. — Light  railways,  I suppose  are 
what  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Murphy. — Yes,  light  railways. 

11192.  What  traffic  would  you  expect  to  develop 
by  means  of  this  extension  ? 

Mr.  Murphy. — The  fish  traffic  is  very  important. 
If  we  never  sent  fish  to  England,  there  is  an  immense 
market  for  it  in  the  different  inland  towns  in  Ireland. 
Our  sea  coast  is  teeming  with  fish,  and  they  are  to  he 
got  in  such  abundant  quantities  that  they  are  simply 
often  thrown  away  for  want  of  purchasers,  although 
they  would  be  eagerly  bought  up  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country  if  there  were  means  of  communication 
by  which  they  could  be  sent  to  those  places. 

11193.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
fourth  question  on  the  paper — “ Do  you  think  the 
powers  given  by  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies 
Act,  1883,  have  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  Parlia- 
ment ?” — No,  except  that  to  this  question  we  reply  in 
the  negative^  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  their 
powers. 

11194.  Can  you  say  why  % — I cannot  give  you  any 
reason  for  it.  We  have  not  a sufficient  number  of 
tramways  or  light  railways  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  authority  is  given,  but  it  has  not  been  availed  of. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Downes. 


Mx\  Thomas  Downes  examined. 


11195.  Chairman. — Are  you  a solicitor,  Mr. 
Downes  ? — Yes,  I am  a solicitor. 

11196.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Skibbereen. 

11197.  I believe  you  desire  to  give  the  Commission 

some  evidence  on  the  tramway  system  in  Ireland  ? 

Yes,  sir.  I have  been  the  solicitor  for  the  lines 
opening  up  West  Cork  from  Dunmanway. 

11198.  You  have  been  supplied,  I believe,  with  a 

list  of  questions  on  the  subject  of  this  enquiry  ? Yes, 

I have  it  here. 

11199.  Will  you  make  your  remarks  seriatim  on 
those  questions  ? — Yes  ; the  first  question  is  : Have 
schemes  under  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies 
Act  of  1883  been  laid  out  in  a systematic  manner  so 
as  to  confer  the  maximum  benefit  on  the  districts 
intended  to  be  served?  Upon  that  question,  sir,  I 
have  to  say  that  my  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act  has  been 
limited  to  two  schemes — one  was  a line  from  Skib- 
bereen to  Glandore  to  open  up  the  fishery  trade  at 
Glandore.  That  was  a very  important  line,  and 
would  be  a well  paying  one,  but  it  failed  to  pass  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county.  We  brought  forward  a 
project  for  the  continuance  of  that  line  westward  to 
the  village  of  Schull,  where  there  is  a fishing  harbour 
opposite  Baltimore.  That  line  passed,  and  unfor- 
tunately at  this  moment  it  is  closed  owing  to  the  veiy 
disheartening  and  embarrassing  difficulties  with  which 
we  were  confronted,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
locomotive  power.  Our  engines,  three  in  number 
completely  broke  down,  one  of  them  after  we  had 
been  open  for  a fortnight ; the  three  became  from  day 
to  day  worse,  so  bad  that  we  had  to  put  one  in 
hospital  while  another  was  working,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  weeks’  working  they  cracked,  and  the  matter  so 
remains,  while  in  the  district  we  find  the  most  ample 


assurance  that  the  line  would  pay  beyond  its  working 
expenses. 

11200.  Mr.  Barry. — Who  built  the  engines? — Dick, 
Kerr,  and  Co.,  of  Kilmarnock.  It  is  the  subject  of 
litigation  at  present  between  my  company  and  the 
contractors.  We  challenge  that  the  contractors  have 
not  performed  their  contract. 

11201.  Do  you  mean  the  engine  builders  ? — No,  but 
the  contractors. 

11202.  What  is  the  name  of  the  contractors?— 
M‘Keon,  Robinson,  and  Avigdor,  of  London. 

11203.  Chairman. — Will  you  proceed? — In  that 
country  we  find,  with  regard  to  this  guarantee  system, 
that  the  lien  Valley  Railway,  of  which  I had  the  car- 
riage, from  the  town  of  Dunmanway  to  the  town  of 
Skibbereen,  a guarantee  of  eleven  pence  in  the  pound  iu 
seven  years  came  down  to  a penny,  and  now  it  is  1'5G d. 
The  Bantry  extension  of  that  line  is  in  a somewhat 
favourable  condition.  The  Schull  Tramway  would  have 
been  successful,  and  for  the  fishery  trade  to  be  de 
veloped  there  it  would  be  necessai-y.  I would  very 
respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  desirability  ot 
a pier  at  Schull,  for  I was  requested  by  my  Board  to 
bring  it  before  you.  The  entire  fishing  trade  that  has 
now  made  such  a xxame  for  Baltimore  extends  inwards 
off  Cape  Clear,  and,  without  affecting  Baltimore,  an 
immense  quantity  of  that  trade  is  capable  of  being 
largely  developed  at  Schull. 

11204.  We  shall  be  there  soon — perhaps  you  would 
meet  us  there  ? — I will,  sir,  with  pleasure. 

11205.  We  will,  however,  take  here  what  you  have 
to  say  ? — There  is  no  doubt  an  impediment  with  regard 
to  the  fishery  trade  coming  into  Schull.  There  are  a 
number  of  islands  between  Cape  Clear  and  the  harbour, 
but  they  do  not  present  so  fox-midable  an  obstacle  as 
to  prevent  a continuous  trade.  There  is  a large  amount 
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{ Ion"  line  fishing  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of 
e glands — there  is  a quantity  of  trawling  also,  and 
. is  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  the  place  and  the 
trade  of  which  it  is  capable,  that  there  would  be  a 
continuous  and  profitable  trade  there  if  only  a pier 
were  erected  at  Schull.  W e were  badly  treated  by  our 
contractor.  He  built  a wretched  wall  at  the  station, 
which  is  at  this  very  moment  half  swept  away. 

1]  206.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  no  engineer  ? — We 
hare  sir.  I will  give  you  some  evidence  about  that 
that  is  rather  striking.  Our  contract  with  him  was 
that  the  capital  should  go  out  -pro  rata  according  as 
tlieen"ineer  certified  that  so  much  work  was  done. 
■\fhen  a large  sum  of  the  capital  was  to  be  paid,  a 
balance  of  about  £10,000,  our  engineer  certified  that  the 
contractor  had  performed  his  contract,  and  the  directors 
upon  that  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay  out  the  capital. 
Until  tl|ese  certificates  were  put  in  I had  the  board 
adjourned.  We  were  in  one  fortnight  afterwards 
confronted  with  the  breaking  down  of  the  engines.  I 
then  put  before  the  shareholders  of  the  line,  the  chief 
of  whom  is  Sir  John  Lubbock,  that  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  get  this  line  in  order.  They  answered : “ We 
have  given  sovereign  per  share  to  this  contractor — why 
should  we  pay?”  I said,  if  you  do  not  pay  this  tax 
will  become  so  unpopularthat  itwill  be  almost  incapable 
of  being  levied.  I have  said  this  for  their  benefit,  and 
there  is  some  indication  that  the  shareholders  are 
at  last  beginning  to  see  the  situation  of  things, 
and  to  think  that  something  may  be  done  to  set 
this  line  in  order.  My  directors  applied  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  some  assistance,  and  their  appeal  is 
still  before  him.  General  Hutchinson  came  and  held 
an  inquiry  at  Skibbereen  last  week,  and  the  evidence 
given  there  was  deplorable.  It  was  proved  that  those 
engines  even  before  the  working  commenced  broke 
down,  that  they  broke  down  the  day  the  line  opened. 
I have  to  suggest  later  on  in  this  evidence  some 
alterations  in  the  law,  which  would  not  leave  com- 
panies altogether  in  the  hands  of  engineers. 

11207.  Chairman. — Can  you  favour  the  Commission 
with  a copy  of  General  Hutchinson’s  evidence  ? — I can 
give  you  the  printed  evidence  which  was  laid  before  him. 

11208.  Who  was  your  engineer? — -The  engineers 
employed  were  J.  W.  Dorman — he  was  then  engineer 
of  the  Bandon  Railway  Company ; and  Mr.  S.  E.  Kirby. 
They  were  promoters  as  well  as  engineers.  It  was 
they  who  laid  out  the  line.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a partnership  for  this  transaction.  They  were 
supposed  by  the  Company  to  supervise  the  line  and  to 
inspect  the  rolling  stock.  The  specification  provided 
very  clearly  and  accurately  for  the  construction  of  the 
engines,  what  they  should  be,  and  for  their  examination 
while  they  were  being  built.  Still  they  have  broken 
down. 

11209.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Did  they  not  use  the  en- 
gines while  constructing  the  works  ? — They  were  for 
about  a fortnight  going  up  and  down.  We  found  that 
those  engines  were  of  that  character  that  where  the 
rise  in  the  ground  is  one  in  thirty  we  should  get 
stronger  engines  to  do  the  work.  The  line  got  into 
bad  repute,  and  still  it  was  paying  remarkably  well. 
Our  working  expenses  for  the  five  weeks  that  we  were 
open  involved  relaying  part  of  the  line,  but  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  this  line  would  pay  the  working 
expenses. 

11210.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  General  Hutchinson’s 
Report  deal  with  the  engines  ? — It  will,  sir.  The  in- 
quiry he  held  was  an  inquiry  which  is  ordered  to  be 
held  when  twenty  ratepayers  memorial  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Privy  Council.  He  calls  upon  the  Com- 
pany to  open,  which  they  cannot  do,  and  I think  the 
management  then  passes  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

11211.  If  you  will  kindly  favour  us  with  the  copy 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  several  points 
m the  Report? — Yes,  sir.  I do  not  know  whether 

ather  Davis  will  mention  it  to  you,  but  there  is  a 
pomt  about  3Tniles  west  of  Skibbereen  where  the  river 
mkes  a large  bend  ; if  a spare  line  of  about  a quarter 


of  a mile  were  made  there  it  would  catch  the  river  at 
Oldcourt,  and  it  would  be.  at  right  angles  to  the  tram- 
way. It  would  catch  it  at  that  point  within  5 miles 
of  Baltimore  at  a point  where  vessels  of  400  tons  can 
come  to  anchor.  By  that  means  the  impetus  i.o  the 
development  of  the  fishery  trade  in  that  paid  of  the 
country  would  be  greatly  increased. 

11212.  At  Baltimore  they  have  no  railway?--  Chey 
have  not.  They  have  to  gee  up  to  Skibbereen.  The 
other  line  at  Glandore  that  was  refused  by  the  Grand 
J ury  would  run  from  Schull  harbour  to  Glandore  har- 
bour where  a large  fishing  trade  would  have  been  done 
too.  A large  part  of  the  trade  of  Cork  westward 
would  be  by  water  to  Glandore,  and  cheaper  than 
by  railway  carriage.  However,  the  Grand  J ury  of  the 
county  threw  it  out. 

11213.  Do  you  know  why  ? — I do  not  know,  sir.  We 
made  a very  meritorious  case  before  them,  but  I fear 
there  was  a suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Cork  and  Ban- 
don line  of  railway  that  the  trade  would  be  carried  on 
by  waterway.  There  would  have  been  a pier  there 
where  twelve  feet  depth  of  water  at  low  water  could  be 
had.  For  some  reason  or  other  it  was  rejected. 

11214.  Is  there  not  a pier  at  Glandore? — It  is  at 
the  wrong  side  of  the  harbour — at  Union  Hall. 

11215.  Who  erected  it? — I believe  it  was  partly  a 
Government  work. 

11216.  Was  it  erected  by  the  Fishery  Commission- 
ers ? — I believe  so. 

11217.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  it  at  the  south  side  of 
the  harbour  ? — It  is,  sir,  at  the  south  side.  The  tax 
for  the  Schull  tramway,  the  guarantee  tax  apart  from 
the  working  expenses,  would  be  only  Id.  in  the  pound. 
The  tramway  would  have  run  from  Skibbereen  down 
to  Glandore  at  the  east  side. 

11218.  Did  you  propose  to  carry  on  a tramway 
from  Skibbereen  ? — Yes,  and  we  intended  to  carry  a 
spur  across  to  Union  Hall.  The  Clonakilty  people 
promoted  a tramway  from  Glandore  to  Ross,  which 
also  failed. 

11219.  You  would  bring  the  traffic  back  to  Skib- 
bereen and  along  the  line  ? — Yes,  and  the  same  staff  of 
officers  would  have  worked  the  two  lines. 

11220.  If  the  tramway  had  been  canned  on  to 
Glandore,  it  would  have  enabled  the  traffic  to  pass 
from  Glandoi-e  to  Skibbereen,  and  then  on  to  the 
Cork  and  Bandon  railway? — Yes,  and  also  westward 


to  Schull. 

11221.  And  it  would  have  given  communication  for 
the  whole  of  that  coast  to  all  parts  of  Ireland?— Yes ; 
there  is  another  matter,  sir,  that  I wish  to  refer  to. 
When  we  brought  the  two  projects  together,  we  in- 
cluded two  baronies,  the  two  divisions  of  West  Car- 
bery  in  the  taxation.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
Glandore  line  fell,  the,  incidence  of  taxation  still  fell 
over  the  guaranteeing  baronies,  and  the  barony  for 
which  that  line  was  intended  is  paying  at  this  moment 
three-sevenths  of  the  entire  taxation,  while  they  did 
not  get  their  line,  and  they  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
Skibbereen  line.  We  brought  it  before  the  Grand 
Jury  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it.  It  is  a good 
district— the  tax  would  be  only  3d.  in  the  pound,  the 
line  was  shorter,  and  the  barony  richer,  and  they 
would  have  got  a light  railway  the  whole  way. 
Glandore  is,  I believe,  a place  that  would  give  great 
returns  if  it  were  opened  up  by  a tramway. 

11222.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  gauge  from  Skib- 
bereen to  Schull?— Three  feet. 

11223.  And  what  from  Skibbereen  to  Cork  ? — That 
is  a five-foot  gauge. 

11224.  The  Schull  and  Glandore  schemes  are  the  only 
two  narrow  gauges  you  say  in  these  parts  ? — Y e;s,  sir, 
and  certainly  it  is  the  gauge  adapted  to  that  country. 

11225.  Would  the  Glandore  line  have  been  a nar- 
row "auge  ?— It  would,  sir,  and  I proved  before  the 
Grand  Jury  that  due-south  to  Glandore,  an  enormous 
part  of  the  traffic  took  place— that  400  or  500  vessels 
were  there  fishing  continually  during  nearly  six 
months  of  the  year,  that  all  that  would  come  to  the 

2 N 


June  8,  1887. 

Mr.  Thomas 
Downes. 
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June  3,  ir»7.  harbour  at  Glanclore.  This  would  have  brought  the 
,,  ~ traffic  much  neai'er  to  the  world  than  the  other  dis- 

Mr.  Tliomas 
Pownes.  tance. 

11226.  Chairman. — Take,  now  the  second  question 
— has  the  operation  of  the  Act  been  such  as  to  apply 
to  the  districts  in  Ireland  most  in  need  of  improved 
communications  ? — With  regard  to  that  question,  sir, 
so  far  as  I know  the  operation  of  the  Act,  has  been 
certainly  a most  advantageous  thing  to  the  district 
through  which  it  runs — a district  which  is  greatly  in 
need  of  that  mode  of  opening  up  the  country. 

11227.  It  has  been  suggested  by  other  witnesses 
that  the  ordinary  gauge  of  the  existing  lines  in 
Ireland,  if  made  cheaply,  would  be  better  than  the 
narrow  gauge  tramways,  as  in  that  way  trans- 
ferring from  waggon  to  waggon  would  be  avoided. 
Have  you  considered  that? — I have  fully.  I am 
quite  aware  about  the  point  made  about  transferring, 
but  I am  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  narrow 
gauge  light  railways  in  this  country.  There  is  a very 
useful  pamphlet  on  the  subject  which  I shall  be  very 
happy  to  leave  with  you.  It  is  written  by  William 
Lewis,  c.E.,  and  it  contains  a paper  by  Mr.  Green, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ballast  Board  in  Ireland. 
It  is  full  of  statistics  with  regard  to  the  narrow-gauge 
railways  in  Ireland.  Among  my  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  narrow  gauge,  is  the  cheapness  of  con- 
struction, cheapness  of  rolling  stock,  and  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  permanent  way.  The  blasting  and 
fencing,  and  preparing  required  for  the  broad  gauge,  I 
look  upon  as  a very  considerable  factor  in  the  inquiry. 
Then  in  the  using  of  the  public  roads  in  the  first 
place,  you  have  your  permanent  way  laid  almost  for 
nothing  for  you ; secondly,  you  save  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  ordinary  road,  and  thereby  lessen  the  or- 
dinary  county  cess  that  the  ratepayers  have  to  pay. 
That  fact  we  discussed  fully  before  the  Grand  Jury. 
There  is  a lessening  of  the  purchase  also,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Schull  line,  where  there  are  eleven  miles 
of  tramway  and  only  four  miles  of  light  railway.  Then 
you  have  a more  compact  train,  and  less  waste  of  empty 
cars.  You  have  besides  a great  facility  for  tapping 
the  fishery  trade  at  small  harbours,  and  there  is,  I 
think,  too,  a great  deal  more  freedom  from  accident, 
for  you  have  the  pace  slow,  and  you  have  power  to 
pull  rip  much  quicker,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
cars  is  lower,  thus  causing  a greater  stability  of  the 
load,  and  much  less  danger  of  derailment.  They 
can  pull  iip  shortly  on  our  tramway  without  risk.  I 
think  also  that  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in 
Ireland,  as  contrasted  with  other  countries,  makes  it 
more  suitable  for  Ireland.  If  we  sought  a five  feet 
gauge,  we  never  would  have  made  a tramway. 

21228.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  this  small  railway  laid 
on  the  road  ? — Eleven  miles  of  it  is. 

11229.  It  is  not  fenced,  I suppose?— It  is  not 
fenced  as  against  the  public,  nor  does  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil require  that  it  should  be.  For  the  four  or  five 
weeks  that  it  was  open  there  was  not  a single  acci- 
dent. 

11230.  If  the  train  ran  off  the  road  what  defence  is 
there  against  accident  ? — In  the  first  place  you  have  the 
centre  of  gravity  nearer  to  the  ground.  I think  you 
are  less  liable  to  derailment  by  that  means. 

11231.  Again  you  require  separate  and  distinct 
rolling  stock  ? — Yes,  but  cheaper  rolling  stock. 

11232.  The  connection  with  existing  lines  of  rail- 
way is  imperfect,  for  you  cannot  transfer  your  stock 
to  lines  of  broader  gauge  ?— There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
Of  course,  all  other  things  being  right,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  have  the  same  width  of  car- 
riage so  as  to  facilitate  transhipping. 

11233.  Is  it  not  of  great  importance  in  the  fish 
trade  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  transferring  from 
one  waggon  to  another? — Clearly;  such  causes  of  delay 
it  would  be  a most  desirable  thing  to  avoid. 

11234.  Then  is  notuniformityinthe  gauge  important 
in  such  a project?— No  doubt  about  that,  but  I do  not 


think  the  advantages  afforded  by  that  means  w i 
overweigh  the  advantage  of  having  a cheaper  line  °U  ™ 
11235.  Mr.  Barry.  How  many  tons  of  fishwonit 
you  calculate  on  carrying  on  the  Schull  and  Sk  ih 
bereen  line  ? — I may  in  answer  to  that  question  " . 
you  one  figure  that  I proved  before  the  Grand  Jury*'6 
to  the  fish  trade  in  promoting  that  Schull  tramvw 
line.  I proved  that  in  Skibbereen  in  1883  th 
manager  of  one  bank  there — there  being  three  bank6 
in  Skibbereen— the  bank  that  did  the  chief  fish  trafijS 
paid  over  the  counter  in  six  weeks  £48,000.  I head 
it  stated  by  a local  clergyman  that  into  those  island! 
about  Cape  Clear  and  Sherkin,  there  was  £10  non 
sent  in  gold  for  fish  for  one  season.  ’ 

11236.  What  is  the  width  of  your  rolling  stock?-. 
It  is  not  much  broader  than  the  rails ; it  does  nothaiw 
much  out  at  the  sides;  they  are  not  very  broad 
engines.  u 

11237.  I suppose  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 

seeing  them?— Yes,  the  rolling  stock  is  at  Skibbereen 
11238.  Mr.  Abernethy.— In  addition  to  bavin*  pro! 
vided  special  rolling  stock  you  have  had  to  get  separate 
and  distinct  carriages? — Yes,  sir.  1 

11239.  That  expenditure  would  be  saved  if  it  was 
a main  line  ? — It  would. 

11240.  Mr.  Barry. — We  should  like  to  see  the 
rolling  stock?— I will  try  to  arrange  so  that  you  can 
do  so. 


11241.  Is  part  of  the  road  between  Schull  and 
Skibbereen  mountainous  ? — It  is  hilly. 

11242.  And  in  that  way  the  narrow  gauge  com- 
mends itself?— Yes.  I think  the  cost  of  a five  feet 
railway  line  there  would  be  so  large  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  undertake  it. 

11243.  You  have  some  very  sharp  curves?— Yes 
and  a ruling  gradient  of  one  in  thirty. 

11244.  Do  you  mean  that  between  Schull  and 
Skibbereen  is  an  instance  where  a light  railway  would 
be  an  advantage,  whereas  in  other  places  it  would 
not  ?— Yes,  .certainly.  I would  be  for  a five  feet 

gauge  to  Glandore. 

11245.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  have  stated  that 
eleven  miles  of  it  is  laid  on  the  road  ? — I should  have 
said  ten  miles  on  the  road ; there  are  four  or  four  and 
a half  miles  through  the  country. 

11246.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  you  are  aware  that 
as  far  as  the  weight  of  the  rails  is  concerned  there  is 
no  practical  difference  between  the  narrow  gatwe  and 
the  ordinary  gauge,  assuming  that  the  weight  on 
the  engine  wheels  is  limited  ?— Yes,  I made  inquiries 
as  to  whether  our  railway  would  bear  the  weight  of  a 
heavier  engine  and  I found  that  it  would; 

11247.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  is  the  weight  of  the 
rail  ? — Forty-five  pounds. 

11248.  Chairman. — The  third  question  is— has  the 
Act  been  used  by  railway  companies  to  assist  them  in 
making  extensions ; do  you  think  it  should  be  so  used, 
and  if  so  what  means  would  you  recommend  to  that 
end  ? — With  regard  to  that  question,  sir,  as  to  the  use 
of  this  Act  by  the  railway  companies,  I think  it  is  an 
important  one.  I do  not  know  of  any  railway  com- 
pany assisting  very  much  in  those  extensions.  The 
only  assistance  that  we  got  from  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
Railway  Company  which  has  its  terminus  at  Skib- 
bereen  and  to  which  this  line  would  be  a most  impor- 
tant feeder,  was  a subscription  of— I think— £100; 
and  with  regard  to  that  they  required  that  we  should 
have  a Director  to  represent  their  interest  particularly 
on  our  Boai’d.  They  qualified  him  out  of  that  sub- 
scription, and  I must  say  that  there  is  a very  strong 
complaint  made  by  our  Directors  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  they  entered  into  the  booking  arrangement  with 
us.  I think,  having  regard  to  the  advantage  which 
Railway  Companies  have  in  being  promoters — they 
have  their  staff  and  rolling  stock  there,  and  are  a body 
which  would  be  less  likely  to  break  down  than  a 
Directory  composed  of  six  or  seven  country  gentlemen; 
and  it  would  be  a great  thing  for  thfc  country  to 
secure  a permanent  working  by  trained  officials; 
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. gl  re<yard  to  these,  I would  encourage  promotion 
^Railway  Companies,  subject  to  safeguards  against 
cuiative  use  of  their  power.  Our  transference  to 
tf6  Grand  Jury  is  a thing  I am  disposed  to  think 
1 Iht  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  I know  that  the 
"ijetration  -was  made  that  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  were  behind  the  applica- 
t'ou  for  the  construction  of  one  new  project,  but  still 
they  did  not  subscribe,  and  it  broke  down  in  the  Privy 
Council  I think  if  there  should  be  any  application 
by  Railway  Companies  that  it  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  that  there  should  be  some  clause  binding 
them  to’  work  the  line  and  not  to  throw  it  up.  k I 
think  the  law  ought  not  to  allow  five  per  cent,  for 
evel.;  I think  that  too  great  a tax;  four  per  cent, 
would  be  fan-,  but  five  per  cent,  ought  to  be  only  for  a 

1^1249.  Mr.  Barry.— Would  you  be  able  to  raise  the 
money  if  the  guarantee  were  only  for  a limited 

perjocl  i I think  so,  sir.  Those  for  the  Skibbereen 

and  Bantry  lines  were  for  periods  of  thirty-five 

■e H250.  Did  you  find  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
financing  the  scheme  1—1  did,  sir. 

11251.  Although  it  paid  five  per  cent.  1 — Yes,  but 
a considerable  part  of  that  difficulty  arose  because  the 
contractor  said  that  the  capital  was  too  small. 

11252.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  there  a large  traffic  from 
Skibbereen  on  the  Cork  and  Bandon  railway  line  1 — 
There  is,  but  remember  that  they  generally  carry  fish 
by  steamer. 

11253.  How  is  the  fish  brought  to  Skibbereen  1 — It 
is  brought  by  car  or  boat  from  Baltimore.  It  takes 
two  hours  to  come  by  boat,  and  an  hour  and  a half  by 
cart. 

11254.  Then  it  is  transhipped  1 — Yes. 

11255.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  the  railway  companies  give 
you  any  rebate  for  fish  passed  over  their  lines  1 — No, 
sir.  As  against  six  months’  rent  of  their  station  their 
traffic  manager  stopped  the  “ paid  ons  ” he  got  over 
his  lines  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  station.  Th  at  happened 
two  months  ago — a sum  of  £35. 

12256.  Chairman. — Upon  the  fourth  question  have 
you  anything  to  addl — With  regard  to  the  fourth 
question — what  system  of  construction,  horse  tramway, 
steam  tramway,  along  roads  or  light  railways  across 
country — the  locomotive  power  that  I prefer  is  steam. 

11257.  The  fifth  question,  which  is  as  to  the  gauge 
adopted,  you  have  already  answered.  The  sixth 
question  is  as  to  the  supervision  exercised  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  previous  to  the  construction 
of  the  line,  and  during  its  construction.  You  have 
also  touched  on  that? — From  my  experience  of  our 
breaking  down  it  is  a matter  upon  which  very  im- 
portant considerations  arise. 

11258.  With  regard  to  the  seventh  question  referring 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard 
to  bridges,  level  crossings,  and  signalling,  and  how 
they  affect  the  cost  of  construction  and  working,  have 
you  said  everything  you  had  to  say  about  it  1 — With 
regard  to  the  staff  system  we  are  rather  handicapped 
by  it.  It  was  found  to  be  so  in  the  construction  of 
our  fine  between  Skibbereen  and  Ballydehob.  We 
are  sadly  in  want  of  a passing  place. 

11259.  Take  now  the  eighth  question.  What  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  working  the  line  with  ad- 
joining railway  companies  or  otherwise  1 — While  the 
presentment  was  being  discussed  before  the  Grand 
Jury  we  got  a promise  of  working  by  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  Railway  Company.  So  far  the  draft 
was  settled  between  their  solicitor  and  me  subject  to 
certain  queries.  Mr.  William  Shaw  took  the  matter 
m hands  with  respect  to  the  points  in  dispute.  He 
required  £4  per  mile  per  week.  We  then  had  to  try 
working  it  for  ourselves,  and  without  one  farthing  of 
capital,  for  the  entire  of  the  £57,000  had  gone  out  to 
make  the  line.  We  then  as  the  best  thing  we  could 
do,  entered  into  a working  arrangement  to  use  their 


station,  at  Skibbereen  and  pay  them  a rent  for  it.  June  3, 1887. 
Under  that  arrangement  we  endeavoured  to  pull  -fhoinas 
through  until  our  engines  broke  down.  Downes. 

11260.  The  tenth  question  is,  what  is  your  opinion  as 
to  the  powers  of  control  vested  by  the  Act  in  the 
Grand  Juries  of  counties;  do  you  think  the  obligation 
imposed  on  them  by  the  Act,  of  completing  and  work- 
ing the  line  in  case  of  default  by  the  promoters,  could 
be  successfully  discharged.  That  embraces  of  course 
your  point  as  to  number  6 1 — With  regard  to  question 
No.  10,  with  regard  to  those  tramway  projects,  which 
of  course  were  experimental  with  us  until  they  came 
to  be  matters  of  experience,  I think  the  ratepayers 
should  be  protected  by  provision  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  by  a Privy  Council  order  which  would  render 
it  impossible  .for  what  has  happened  in  our  case  to 
occur  again.  I think  the  Grand  Jury  should  have 
more  privity  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  than 
they  have.  I think  that  they  should  have  privity 
with  the  contract  by  their  Secretary  or  otherwise.  I 
certainly  think  that  there  should  be  a provision  that  a 
certain  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Company  could 
not  be  legally  used  by  the  Board  until  some  indepen- 
dent and  thoroughly  efficient  public  officer  had  in- 
spected the  line  and  locomotives.  I do  not  mean  such 
an  inspection  as  generally  happens  which  is  confined 
to  ascertaining  whether  the  line  is  safe ; but  I think 
it  should  not  be.  left  to  a private  company  or  to  their 
engineer  to  pay  out  the  entire  capital  without  satisfy- 
ing the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
because  by  the  state  of  things  that  exists  at  present, 
the  ratepayers  are  paying  the  cost  and  they  have  a 
right  to  protection. 

11261.  The  Grand  Jury  meet  twice  a year  for  one 
or  two  days  only? — Yes,  in  March  and  July. 

11262.  What  machinery  have  you  with  the  Grand 
Jury  to  carry  out  what  you  now  suggest? — My  idea 
is,  that  having  regard  to  the  length  of  time  between 
the  sessions  of  the  Grand  Juries,  and  to  the  clauses  in 
the  Act  which  would  transfer  the  undertaking  to  them, 
there  ought  to  be  a standing  committee  of  the  Grand 
Jury  capable  of  being  called  together  in  the  intervals 
between  the  Assizes ; the  interval  between  the  J uly 
and  March  Assizes  is  nine  months. 

11263.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  at 
that  time  too  ? — Yes,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
done  at  that  time,  and  I think  that  there  ought  to  be 
a standing  committee  of  the  Grand  J ury  capable  of 
assembling  within  that  period,  and  also  that  the  Grand 
J ury  should  have  it  as  a direction  to  have  independent 
evidence  heard  before  them  with  regard  to  the  estimate 
submitted  to  them. 

11264.  From  the  composition  of  the  Grand  Jury 
do  you  think  that  they  are  a competent  body  to  deal  with 
matters  of  that  nature  ? — I can  only  say  that  the 
county  of  Cork  Grand  Jury  displayed  a great  amount 
of  ability  and  gave  great  attention  to  the  matters 
brought  before  them,  and  shewed  a high  order  of 
intelligence  in  dealing  with  the  Tramways  Act. 

11265.  Was  there  a man  amongst  them  who  could 
have  found  out  the  defect  in  jouv  engines?- 1 should 
say  not. 

11266.  Would  there  be  on  the  Grand  J ury  a man 
who  could  tell  that  the  line  was  properly  constructed? 


—None,  sir.  ■ 

12267.  Do  you  think  that  any  other  provision 
better  than  the  investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury  could 
be  mad.  1 — That  is  tie  roitsbh  that  X suggested  that 
in  inspection  by  some  high  official  shorn  d take  place 
with  regard  to  the  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock 
before  the  contractor  was  paid  the  balance  of  his  con- 
tract. What  I say  is  that  the  Board  should  not  pay 
it  without  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  performance  of 
the  contract.  , T 

12268  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  Grand  Jury  is  a 
transitory  body  1-They  are  a transitory  body.  TUe 
Grand  Jury  of  this  session  may  not  be^thatot  the 
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June  3,  188T.  nexj.  but  they  could,  however,  appoint  a standing 
Mr.  Thomas  committee  of  the  Grand  Jury  of ’87,  in  July,  to  act 
Downes.  until  the  following  March.  The  suggestion  which  I 
am  now  giving  is  in  view  of  an  amended  Act,  or 
this  provision  could  be  put  in  a Privy  Council 
Order. 

11269.  Mr.  Barry. — There  are  no  such  powers  at 
present  1 — There  are  not,  and  the  ratepayers  have  not 
proper  protection  in  the  disposal  of  the  capital. 

11270.  Do  you  think  that  a reference  to  the  Grand 
Jury  is  the  best  protection  that  can  be  afforded? — I 
do  not  say  that  they  are  a thoroughly  satisfactory 
body  to  discuss  those  Tramway  schemes. 

11271.  Supposing  there  were  a Government  Rail- 
way Department  with  qualified  officers  to  advise  them, 
would  not  that  be  a better  tribunal  for  the  protection 
of  the  ratepayers  than  the  Grand  Jury? — Oh,  certainly, 
I think  that  would  be  a very  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty  that  arises  to  my  mind  ; but  some  such 
protection  is  absolutely  wanted  as  matters  now 
are. 

11272.  I suppose  that  if  these  light  railways  were 
made  as  extensions  of  existing  railways  those  matters 
would  not  press  so  much  for  remedy  ? — If  you  watch 
the  estimates  made  on  which  they  ask  a guarantee, 
and  which  should  be  closely  watched. 

11273.  Are  they  not  watched  by  the  Privy  Council  ? 
— I have  a word  to  say  about  that.  I was  just 
suggesting  that  it  should  be  made  a direction  to  the 
Grand  J ury  that  when  inquiring  into  the  merits 
evidence  should  be  had  from  independent  skilled 
witnesses  as  to  the  amount  required.  If  there  is  an 
application  for  payment,  say  of  ,£60,000,  there  is 
very  little  knowledge  as  to  whether  that  is  a proper 
sum  or  not.  They  may  be  asked  to  saddle  too  large 
a sum  on  the  baronies. 

11274.  The  Grand  Jury  sit  only  a few  days? — The 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Cork  sat  for  four  days, 
at  least  formerly.  As  to  the  fiscal  business  alone  it 
occupies  three  days.  In  this  county  they  attend  to 
their  duties  very  zealously,  and  sit  at  least  three  days, 
often  four  days,  for  fiscal  business  alone.  The  Grand 
Jury  should  have,  as  I consider,  independent  skilled 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  estimate  presented  is  a 
proper  amount.  1 was  present  at  an  inquiry  in  the 
Privy  Council  where  an  engineer  of  the  Board  of 
Works  who  produced  an  estimate  admitted,  in  reply 
to  one  of  the  judges,  that  his  entire  estimate  of  the 
line  was  based  on  returns  supplied  to  him  as  to 
gradients  and  cuttings,  and  he  never  had  tested  their 
correctness  on  the  spot.  In  that  case  the  Privy 
Council  put  aside  his  estimate  as  not  being  any  guide 
for  them. 

1127 5.  Chairman. — Did  the  Engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Works  say  that  they  had  the  line  properly 
surveyed  by  competent  persons? — No,  sir,  he  did 
not. 

11276.  That  had  not  been  done  ? — It  had  not.  He 
had  taken  his  estimate  from  figures  returned  to 
him. 

11277.  Who  by? — By  the  promoters,  I think. 

11278.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  sure  that  he  had  not 
his  assistants  on  the  line  ? — I could  not  say  that ; but 
Judge  Lawson  who  elicited  it,  very  quickly  disposed 
of  the  inquiry, 

11279.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  said  that  the  figures 
were  furnished  by  the  promoters  ? — I think  it  must 
have  been  the  promoters.  The  engineers  are  very 
often  the  promoters ; they  come  into  a district,  survey 
it,  and  set  the  idea  going.  Something  like  this 
happened  in  our  line. 

11280.  If  you  had  a special  Government  Board  and 
special  officers  appointed  by  that  Board  independent 
altogether  of  interest  in  the  line,  would  that  be  a 
better  tribunal  than  the  Grand  Jury  for  examining 
such  questions  as  you  refer  to  ? — I do  not  think  you 
could  entrust  to  a better  body  the  disposal  of  the 


question  whether  a line  should  be  made  or  not 
it  were  a strong  Commission  I would  not  object  to 't 
although  at  the  same  time  the  Grand  Jury  natur  11 
are  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  and  it  ■ ^ 
matter  that  would  require  some  consideration  JV 
taking  the  jurisdiction  altogether  out  of  the  hands  f 
the  Grand  Jury.  I think  it  might  be  very  fairly  fefl 
to  the  Grand  Jury  and  that  they  are  the  body  wti  h 
is  best  calculated  to  deal  with  it,  and  from  then  kno^ 
ledge  of  the  country  and  of  its  resources  to  m 
whether  it  should  be  made  at  all.  1 7 

11281.  Mr.  Barry.— My  question  was  directed  to 
the  technical  aspect  of  the  case?— I quite  agree  wit}, 
it,  but  I would  not  be  disposed  to  take  away  all  th 
power  from  the  Grand  Jury.  I think  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  which  Grand  Juries  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  absence  of  any  assistance  of  the  kind  you 
have  mentioned.  ^ 

. 11282.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  promotion  of  those 
lines  on  the  part  of  Engineers  is  speculative  ?i. 
They  promote  them  of  course  for  their  own  pur. 
poses  and  not  for  mere  philanthropy.  With  regard' 
to  the  promotion  of  a scheme,  the  Baronial 
Directors  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  rate- 
payers should  be  on  the  Board  before  the  contract 
is  made.  I think  they  should  be  on  the  Board  from 
almost  the  commencement. 


11283.  Mr.  B<vrry. — Have  the  persons  who  have 
got  to  pay  the  guarantee  any  means  of  electing  the 
Grand  Jury  or  the  Baronial  representatives  1— Yes 
the  Baronial  Directors  are  appointed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  having  been  nominated  at  the  Presentment 
Sessions  held  before  the  Spring  Assizes  next  following 
the  Order  in  Council.  The  result  of  that  plan  is  that 
our  line  was  half  made  before  a Baronial  Director  sat 
on  our  Board. 

11284.  How  are  the  Baronial  Directors  elected  ?- 
They  are  elected  at  Presentment  Sessions. 

11285.  Is  this  by  statute. — By  statute,  by  the 
men  who  pay. 


11286.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  they  elected  every  year?— 
Yes. 


, 1 1287.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  the  people  who  have 
got  to  pay  for  the  line  any  voice  in  electing  anybody 
on  the  Grand  Jury  to  represent  them  there  before  the 
scheme  passes  the  Grand  Jury  ? — No,  it  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Jury,  because  the  initiative 
of  the  tramway  does  not  come  before  the  Presentment 
Sessions.  As  to  the  two  Baronial  Directors  who  sit 
on  our  Board,  the.  intelligence,  and  zeal  and  ability 
that  they  have  both  displayed  is  most  creditable  to 
them,  and  I think  the  protection  of  the  Baronial 
Directors  is  a most  important  one  and  that  that 
protection  should  exist  from  the  commencement  of 
the  transaction. 

11288.  Would  you  give  the  people  who  have  to 
pay  the  guarantee  a voice  before  the  scheme  passes  the 
Grand  Jury  or  goes  to  the  Privy -Council  ?— They 
have  practically  at  present  a voice.  The  promoters 
in  our  case  went  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  who 
represent  practically  the  ratepayers.  They  are 
elected  and  non-elected.  The  ex-officio  or  non-elected 
are  about  equal  in  number  to  the  elected  guardians. 

11289.  How  do  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  any 
representative  on  the  Grand  Jury  ? — They  have  no 
representation  beyond  what  weight  a resolution  can 
cany.  The  Presentment  Sessions  will  exercise  that 
power  and  pass  a resolution,  and  that  has  weight  with 
the  Grand  Jury.  A resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  was  considered  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
Sullivan  on  the  hearing  of  the  Schull  Tramway  project, 

. and  it  was  discussed. 

11290.  The  guardians  consist  of  ex-officio  guardians 
who  must  be  magistrates,  and  other  guardians  who  are 
elected  by  popular  votes  and  need  not  be  magistrates  ? 
— Yes. 


11291.  Consequently  the  latter  description  of 
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, irdians  are  not  on  the  Grand  Jury  at  all?— They 
bu  . aIKi  the  ratepayers  and  the  persons  whose 
are  “ ’hould  have  the  most  weight  are  not  represented, 
TTliis  tax  does  not  fall  on  the  landlord.  The  object 
f the  Treasury  subsidy  of  two  per  cent,  was  to  relieve 
lm  but  they  are  not  taxpayers.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  Presentment  Sessions  that  ought  to  have  most 

**11292.  Chairman. — When  a scheme  comes  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  have  the  men  who  have  to  pay  no 
voice  ? Not  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

11293.  Except  as  witnesses  ? — Except  as  witnesses, 

11294.  The  next  question — the  eleventh — is,  as  to 
whether  the  procedure  before  the  Privy  Council  for 
the  confirmation  of  a scheme  by  Order  in  Council,  is 
ne  which  in  your  opinion  facilitates  the  extension  of 
communication  in  an  advantageous  manner ; have  you 

any  alterations  to  suggest  with  regard  to  it?— With 

regard  to  that  question,  sir,  I do  not  think  that  the 
privy  Council  is  the  best  tribunal  for  entertaining  an 
appeal  under  the  Tramways  Act.  I think  in  the  first 
place  that  the  legal  element  predominates  too  much  in 
it  and  I do  not  think  that  a body  mainly  consisting  of 
lawyers  is  the  best  body  to  deal  with  questions  such 
as  this.  I should  sooner  have  commercial  men,  know- 
in^  the  trade  of  the  country,  more  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  matters  and  with  the  trade  and  the  produce 
of  the  country.  If  such  a body  were  constituted,  or 
substituted  for  the  Privy  Council,  I think  that  with 
regard  to  any  legal  questions  that  might  arise  the 
difficulty  could  be  met  by  making  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  day  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  should  be  composed  of  men  of  eminent 
position— whether  a permanent  Commission  or  not  I 
will  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion — but  I think  that 
it  should  be  a perambulating  Commission. 

11295.  Do  you  think  the  other  duties  of  the 
Attorney-General  would  allow  him  to  do  that  ? — I do. 
They  could  be  held  in  Assize  towns.  The  number  of 
tramways  likely  to  be  made  in  Ireland  will  not  be  so 
large.  I think  a Commission  sitting  in  an  Assize  town 
would  enable  the  ratepayers  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
going  before  the  Privy  Council.  I think  that  a satis- 
factory enquiry  could  be  made  in  the  Assize  towns, 
and  that  such  a body  holding  such  local  enquiries 
would  be  a more  satisfactory  tribunal  than  the  Privy 
Council. 

11296.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  with  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  present  system  as  to  agents 
and  notices  ? — With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the 
present  system  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  change 
that  I could  well  suggest. 

11297.  Does  the  financial  system  provided  by  the 
Act  utilize,  in  your  opinion,  the  credit  of  the  State  and 
of  the  country  to  the  best  advantage  possible,  con- 
sistently with  the  general  principles  of  the  Act  ? — I 
think  that  in  the  first  place  it  would  be  a far  better 
thing,  if  the  subsidy  or  percentage  were  paid  direct 
from  the  Treasury  and  not  paid  to  the  Grand  Jury 
after  they  had  paid  their  five  per  cent.  In  the  first  pi  ace 
I think  it  would  stimulate  financial  projects.  In  the 
next  place  it  would  save  the  cost  ofjcollecting  the  fiveper 
cent.,  and  that  cost  is  something,  because  the  Barony 
Constables  in  this  country  now  get  9 d.  and  10c?.  for 
their  collection,  and  instead  of  collecting  five  per  cent, 
they  would  only  collect  threeper  cent.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a view  to  meet  that  not  so  very  favourable  for 
tramway  promoters,  for  if  a person  knows  that  he  will 
not  get  the  two  per  cent,  until  he  pays  the  five  per  cent, 
he  is  more  likely  to  pay  the  five  per  cent.  But  I think 
that  if  the  two  per  cent,  was  paid  direct  from  the 
Treasury  it  would  be  a better  plan.  I think  that  this 
h a case  in  which  if  the  Government  followed  the 
principle  they  followed  in  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act 
of  1881,  and  gave  money  at  one  per  cent.,  it  certainly 
would  be  a tremendous  benefit  to  this  country. 

11298.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  not  that  from  the  Irish 


Church  surplus  fund? — It  was.  I find  that  of  the  June  s,i887. 
entire  paid-up  capital  of  twenty  Indian  railways,  out  of  ,,  ' — 
£162,000,000  paid-up  capital,  £82,000,000  was  spent  Downes™*18 
by  the  Government.  If  they  followed  any  principle 
like  that  in  this  instance,  or  lent  money  at  one 
per  cent.,  this  country  would  be  tremendously 
benefited. 

11299.  The  Government  at  present  pay  two  per 
cent. ; assuming  that  they  guaranteed  three  per  cent., 
one  per  cent,  would  then  be  the  balance  remaining. 

Do  you  think  that  there  would  then  be  any  difficulty 
in  local  persons  finding  the  one  per  cent,  by  mere 
taxation  ? — The  one  per  cent,  would  be  found,  but 
care  should  be  taken  against  contract  prices  being 
too  inflated. 

11300.  What  is  the  rate  of  British  Funds  now? — I 
do  not  know ; I am  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  the 
matter,  but  I do  not  think  that  a grant  of  three  per 
cent,  by  the  Government  would  make  the  lines.  How- 
ever, I am  not  sufficiently  experienced  to  speak  con- 
fidently. 

11301.  I rather  gather  from  your  evidence  that 
nine-  tenths  of  your  troubles  in  the  Skibbereen  and 
Schull  line  is  due  to  the  omission  of  a maintenance 
clause? — No,  but  to  the  .break  down  of  the  engines. 

11302.  But  would  not  a maintenance  clause  liave 
applied  to  the  engines  as  well  as  to  the  line  ? — No,  the 
maintenance  clause,  as  I mean  it,  would  be  that  the 
contractor  should,  for  six  or  twelve  months,  keep 
the  line  going,  that  is  to  say,  that  for  the  first  nine 
months  if  the  line  keeps  settling,  and  the  working 
expenses  are  abnormal,  he  would  only  have  to  pay 
what  the  abnormal  expenses  were. 

11303.  You  assume  that  his  maintenance  did  not 
cover  the  engines? — Yes. 

11304.  Did  he  supply  the  engines? — He  supplied 
the  engines,  and  I have  no  doubt  got  a large  percentage 
on  them.  We  say,  and  I am  advised  by  counsel  that 
we  can  say,  that  he  has  not  performed  his  contract  in 
not  giving  us  engines  fit  to  work  the  contract,  even  if 
he  had  twenty  certificates  of  our  engineers  on  the 
subject. 

11305.  Mr  .Pirn. — Where  do  your  engineers  come 
from  ? — They  are  both  resident  in  this  city ; one  is 
engineer  to  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  Company, 
and  Mr.  Kirby  was  the  other,  a county  surveyor. 

11306.  I was  going  to  ask  you  has  not  the  county 
surveyor  supervision? — Yes,  Mr.  Jackson  is  required 
to  exercise  supervision  over  this  line  in  its  construc- 
tion. I do  not  know'  whether  he  contends  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rolling  stock  and  motive 
power.  The  other  gentleman,  who  is  our  engineer,  is 
county  surveyor  for  a different  division  of  the  county. 

11307.  You  paid  your  contractor  in  shares? — Yes, 
that  was  that  he  should  make  the  line  for  £57,000. 

11308.  Did  the  financiers  give  him  £100  for  100 
shares  ?— They  state  that  they  did,  and  they  placed 
stock  at  £112,  and  the  day  the  line  broke  down 
the  stock  quoted  at  107  fell  to  103,  and  that  has 
completely  damped  all  other  financial  operations,  and 
is  most  likely  to  have  a disastrous  result  for  all  the 
other  lines. 

11309.  What  was  the  cost  per  mile? — It  is  about 
£4,000  a mile,  but  it  is  partly  through  an  expensive 
country. 

11310.  You  have  had  to  do  with  the  lien  Yalley 
and  the  Bantry  Extension  Railways  ? — Yes. 

11311.  Were  those  made  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
Railway  Company?— No ; the  lien  Valley  was 
financed  in  London  by  the  late  Mr.  M'Cartliy  Downing, 
who  was  a partner  of  mine.  He  arranged  it  with  a 
very  respectable  contractor.  The  Board  of  Works 
lent  £40,000  at  five  per  cent,  for  that  line.  The  Cork 
and  Bandon  Company  subscribed  £10,000. 

11312.  What  did  it  cost  per  mile?— It  cost  over 
£7,000.  It  was  a dear  line. 

11313.  What  gauge  was  it  ?— It  was  a 5 feet  gauge, 
but  it  was  a flat  line  of  country. 
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June  a.  1837. 

Mr.  Thomas 
Downes. 


11314.  Is  it  paying  its  way  now?— It  is  paying 
its  way.  It  is  leased  to  tlie  Cork  and  Bandon  Rail- 
way Company.  After  paying  its  working  expenses 
it  has  brought  down  the  guarantee  of  11  d.  to  Id.  It 
is  a most  singular  instance  of  the  benefit  conferred  on 
a district  by  railway  communication.  The  rate  was 
five  per  cent,  for  thirty-five  years.  This  line  passes 
through  the  same  class  of  country,  though  a little 
more  remote. 


v is  the  Bantry  extension  doing  I-jr 
ihe  guarantee  down  to  four  pence  a J 


11315.  How 

have  brought  the  guarantee 
decimal. 

11316.  From  what  sum? — I am  not 
but  it  was  a higher  sum. 

11317.  What  did  this  line  cost  per  mile? T tv  i 

the  capital  was  £80,000.  I think  it  must  havP 
about  £7,000  a mile. 


•fidte  sure 


Mr.  Henry  Hart  Barry , examined. 


Mr.  II.  Hart 


11318.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside? — At 
Kanturk,  in  this  county. 

11319.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  a solicitor 
and  land  agent. 

11320.  I believe  you  wish  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission the  condition  of  tramways  in  your  district  ? — 
Yes. 

1.1321.  The  first  question  we  propose  to  ask  you  is 
this — have  schemes  under  the  Tramways  and  Public 
Companies  Act  been  laid  out  in  a systematic  manner 
so  as  to  confer  the  maximum  of  benefit  on  the  dis- 
tricts intended  to  be  served? — In  my  district  they 
have  not.  There  was  one  in  my  district  proposed — ■ 
the  Kanturk  and  Newmarket  Light  Railway,  but  it  was 
not  carried  out. 

11322.  Why  was  it  not  carried  out? — Itpassedthe 
Grand  Jury,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Privy  Council. 

11323.  Do  you  know  why  1 — Well,  it  puzzled  every- 
body to  know  why.  It  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  works  of  the  kind  proposed  in  the 
county. 

11324.  It  was  to  extend  from  Kanturk  to  where? 
— To  Newmarket. 

11325.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  Newmarket  north  or  south 
of  Kanturk  ? — It  is  north-west. 

11326.  Is  it  towards  Macroom? — No,  it  is  . the 
other  way.  It  was  proposed  to  connect  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  station  with  the  town 
of  Newmarket  by  joining  the  railway  station  at  Ban- 
teer.  It  is  called  the  Kanturk  station,  but  the  town 
of  Kanturk  is  four  miles  from  it.  Apparently  one  of 
the  principal  objections  to  the  scheme  put  forward  by 
the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  was, 
that  by  the  scheme  we  proposed  to  charge  the  whole 
barony  of  Duhallow,  which  is  a very  large  area,  with 
the  guarantee.  A portion  of  the  barony  extends  up  to 
Mallow,  and  he  said — “ Why  should  you  charge  dis- 
tricts over  there  with  a tax  when  they  could  not  de- 
rive any  direct  benefit  from  the  action  of  the  railway.” 
Under  the  Tramways  Act  there  was  no  power  in  the 
Privy  Council  to  amend  the  scheme.  He  was  not  at 
all  anxious  that  the  Mallow  people  should  contribute 
to  our  district,  and  the  moment  the  proceedings  were 
opened  he  set  his  face  against  it,  and  although  there 
was  no  appearance  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  or  any- 
one to  oppose  it.  I think  anyone  that  will  answer 
this  question  will  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  in 
my  opinion  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Act  has  failed 
to  be  useful  -in  this  coun  try  is  the  hostile  spirit  which 
the  Privy  Council  appear  to  have  exhibited  to  the 
development  of  those  projects. 

11327.  Have  you  pointed  out  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor that  the  people  of  Mallow  and  Kanturk  would 
occasionally  have  business  at  Newmarket? — Not  only 
would  they  have  it  occasionally,  but  they  necessarily 
should  have  to  do  their  business  in  the  same  district 
as  regards  the  Quarter  Sessions,  which  are  held  alter- 
nately in  Mallow  and  Kanturk,  so  that  the  Mallow 
people  must  attend  at  Kanturk  about  their  cases. 

11328.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a railway  to  Kan- 
turk ? — No ; Kanturk  is  four  miles  from  the  railway 

1 1329.  Would  this  tramway  have  gone  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  Kanturk  ? — Yes,  right  on  to  Kanturk 
and  on  to  Newmarket.  Then  some  members  of  the 


Privy  Council  said — “ You  have  made  so  good  a case 
for  this,  though  it  does  not  come  under  the  Act  at  all 
you  ought  to  make  a regular  railway,  which  ou°litt' 
be  made  by  the  directors  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,”  but  the  directors  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  did  not  see  that 
We  two  or  three  times  tried  to  get  them  to  make 
it,  but  they  would  not  do  it;  but  they  would 
supply  rolling  stock  and  work  it  on  condition  of  get 
ting  half  the  profits.  Then  I take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  in  my  opinion  a tribunal  more  unsuitable 
for  deciding  such  questions  could  hardly  be  selected 
from  my  experience  of  that  application  before  the 
Privy  Council.  I also  think  that  the  Act  requires 
amendment  in  this  respect,  that  when  a scheme  such 
as  this,  and  many  other  schemes,  were  prepared  care- 
fully and  passed  the  Grand  J ury,  if  there  was  any 
alteration  found  necessary  the  Privy  Council  could  not 
sanction  the  alteration.  For  instance,  in  this  case 
they  could  not  order  that  a lesser  portion  of  the 
barony  should  be  charged.  If  the  whole  scheme 
as  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Grand  Jury  was 
not  approved  of  in  its  entirety  by  the  Privy 
Council  the  scheme  was  thrown  out.  That  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  because 
there  were  many  cases  where  certain  trivial  altera- 
tions might  be  made  in  the  schemes,  but  they  were 
rejected  because  the  Privy  Council  had  not  the" power 
to  make  the  alterations  they  thought  necessary. 

11330.  Having  mentioned  the  evil,  have  you  turned 

your  attention  to  the  remedy  ? — In  regard  to  a tri- 
bunal instead  of  the  Privy  Council  ? 

11331.  Yes? — As  regards  the  Grand  Jury,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes  of  the  work  done  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  this  county,  it  is  a body  that  is  extremely 
liberal  and  anxious  to  pass  those  schemes.  In  fact, 
they  did  not  reject  any  scheme  that  was  at  all  likely 
to  be  profitable  or  beneficial  to  the  community.  As 
regards  a tribunal  in  place  of  the  Privy  Council,  I am 
afraid  I have  not  means  of  coming  to  a conclusion. 

11332.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  at  all  that 
Grand  Juries  in  other  parts  of  Ii'eland  have  refused 
to  sanction  what  the  people  themselves  have  thought 
desirable  ? — I have  seen  it  in  other  places. 

11333.  Then  the  evil  comes  down  from  the  Privy 
Council  to  the  Grand  Juries? — Yes. 

11334.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  that 
case? — I think  myself,  that  it  is  a great  pity  that 
there  should  be  two  bodies  at  all.  I think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  some  body  on  the  same  plan 
as  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
would  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  whole  thing  and 
to  make  such  alterations  in  the  scheme  as  might  be 
desirable. 

11335.  Would  you  have  it  a permanent  body!— 
Yes,  a body  which  would  visit  localities  and  hold  | 
enquiries  on  the  spot,  where  both  the  people  in  favour  | 
of  the  project  and  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
and  others  could  attend  and  give  evidence  with  con- 
venience. I may  mention  as  regards  this  Kanturk 
and  Newmarket  line  that  although  there  were  certainly 
several  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  shown 
hostility  to  this  work  on  the  ground  of  taxation,  they 
did  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  Dublin,  so  that 
whatever  was  the  value  of  their  opinion  it  was  not 
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...  1 • if  it  was  a local  enquiry  they  would  have 

Sided  *»d  8iv6“ 

11336  What  gauge  did  you  adopt  for  that  line1? 
We  adopted  the  ordinary  gauge  because  we  were 
7l'  d t0  do  so  in  order  to  have  the  use  of  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 

K'U337.  You  have  not  gone,  I suppose,  into  the 
estion  of  the  difference  of  cost  between  the  narrow 
abroad  gauge  1 — No,  but  on  enquiry  I found  that 
fdid  not  make  much  difference. 

11338.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  that  a comparatively  level 
district  of  country  ?— It- would  have  been  a very  level 
line  Our  only  difficulty  in  the  line  would  have  been 
abridge  across  the  Blackwater. 

' 11339.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  lines  that  have  been  fully  constructed?— No,  our 
line  was  not  constructed. 

11340.  Then  you  will  have  nothing  to  say  on  the 
seventh  question  as  to  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  on  the  working  expenses,  of  bridges, 
level-crossings,  and  signalling  ? — There  was  nothing 
unreasonable  required  of  us  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

11341.  The  eighth  question  is  in  reference  to  any 
arrangements  made  for  working  the  line  with  the 
adjoimng  railway  company.  You  have  not  had  your 
tramway  constructed  ?— We  had  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  for  working  the  line. 

11342.  At  50  per  cent? — Yes. 

11343.  Did  they  agree  to  find  all  the  rolling  stock 
for  the  branch  line  ?— Yes,  assuming  that  the  receipts 
would  not  be  less  than  £4  per  mile  per  week. 

11344.  Had  you  any  doubt  about  the  receipts 
coming  up  to  that  amount  ? — Oh,  none  whatever.  We 
thought  our  goods  alone  would  yield  more  than  that. 
Behind  Newmarket  there  is  a very  large  district  of 
country  that  must  all  feed  the  traffic  on  this  line,  and 
the  coal  traffic  is  increasing  every  year  in  a most 
extraordinary  manner.  Persons  are  finding  that  coal 
is  more  profitable  to  use  even  in  districts  where  bog 
is  rather  plenty. 

11345.  The  next  question  with  reference . to  the 
powers  vested  in  Grand  Juries,  and  the  following  one 
as  to  procedure  before  the  Privy'  Council  you  have 
already  referred  to?— In  my  opinion,  the  procedure 
before  the  Privy  Council  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  Act,  and  I adhere  to  that 
opinion. 

11346.  But  you  do  not  venture  to  suggest  a sub- 
stitute for  the  Privy  Council,  excepting  that  you  think 
a central  body  having  powers  to  decide  in  any  part 
of  Ireland  whether  tramways  were  necessary  or  not, 
would  be  satisfactory  ? — Yes;  they  could  hear  appli- 
cations on  the  spot. 

11347.  You  would  take  the  power  both  from  the 
Grand  Jury  and  the  Privy  Council  ? — Yes. 

11348.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  you  be  in  favour 
of  the  extensions  being  made  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  existing  compauies  ? — Certainly,  if  possible. 

11349.  If  they  could  be  induced  to  do  so  ? — Certainly . 
11350.  At  present  I think  very  few  extensions  have 
been  made  by  the  existing  companies  ? — None  that  I 
am  acquainted  with. 

11351.  I think  you  said  that  you  had  some  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  company? — Yes. 

11352.  Did  that  agreement  provide  for  any  rebate 
or  allowance  to  the  new  company  for  traffic  provided 
for  the  old  line  by  the  new  Company  ? — No. 


11353.  The  new  company  were  to  live  entirely  on  June  3.  issr. 
their  own  tolls  and  charges? — Yes,  except  that  is  ^ h~ Hurt 
that  they  would  agree  to  work  it  on  half  the  gross  Bar'  . ' nr 
receipts. 

11354.  Mr.  Pim. — Was  the  new  company  to  have 
had  the  fixing  of  the  rates  and  fares  to  be  charged, 
without  any  control  ? — I fancy  that  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  were  to  fix  the  rates,  subject 
to  the  scale  provided  by  the  Act. 

11355.  Chairman. — Probably  the  traffic  coming  off 
the  present  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  would  be  according  to  mileage — was  that 
provided  by  agreement? — The  agreement  was  only 
preliminary  with  the  view  of  showing  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  Grand  Jury  on  what  terms  it  would 
be  worked. 

11356.  Was  it  reduced  to  writing  ? — It  was. 

11357.  Will  you  favour  us  with  a copy  of  it? — 1 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

1 1 358.  If  you  send  it  to  our  Secretary  you  will 
oblige  us? — Yes. 

11359.  With  respect  to  the  finances,  how  would 
you  raise  the  capital? — We  would  have  no  difficulty 
at  the  time  when  this  line  was  being  promoted  in 
getting  the  capital  on  the  guarantee  at  the  time — the 
5 per  cent,  perpetual  guarantee.  There  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  that  way,  we  were  offered  it  by 
several. 

11360.  When  did  this  occur? — In  1884,  I think  it 
was,  the  Act  passed.  It  was  in  the  next  year  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act — that  is  1885. 

11361.  Mr.  Pim. — What  was  the  length  of  the 
line,  and  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  it  ? 

— The  length  of  the  line  was  to  be  9^  miles,  and  the 
estimate  of  cost  was  £60,000. 

11362.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  that  include  rolling  stock  ? 

— Yes,  we  had  to  put  in  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost 
would  be. 

11363.  Chairman. — You  could  have  raised  the 
capital  ?— Yes. 

11364.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  proved  your  case  so 
well  that  the  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  was  that 
your  line  should  be  made  by  the  existing  company  ? — 

Yes. 

11365.  But  they  had  no  power  to  make  the  existing 
company  do  it  ? — None  whatever. 

11366.  Mr.  Pim. — Who  was  your  engineer  ?— Mr. 

Kirkby. 

11366.  Is  he  a local  man  ? — Yes. 

11367.  You  have  not  turned  your  attention  to  rail- 
way questions?— No,  but  I may  mention  with  refer- 
ence to  this,  that  we  promoted  a regular  Bill  since  for 
making  tliis  line  with  a baronial  guarantee,  and  it 
received  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
the  Presentment  Sessions,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  district,  and  is  at  present  before  the  House.  It 
has  been  read  a second  time,  and  has  passed  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 

11368.  It  has  not  been  before  the  Lords  yet?— 

No. 

11369.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Was  it  opposed  ?— There 
• was  opposition,  but  it  was  withdrawn. 

11370.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  it  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Grand  Jury? — Yes. 

11371.  A 5 per  cent,  guarantee? — Yes. 

11372.  But  without  the  Government  2 per  cent, 
on  the  back  ot  it  ? — Yes. 

11373.  Chairman. — Has  any  contractor  undertaken 
to  make  the  line  for  that  sum  of  money  ?— Not  as  yet. 

We  have  not  come  to  that  point. 


Lord  Fermoy  and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders  examined. 


11374.  To  Lord  Fermoy. — Does  the  pier  which  you 
advocate  the  construction  of  appear  on  this  map  ? — 
^°i  there  is  no  pier  there  at  present. 

11375.  Would  you  tell  us  what  this  map  was  sent 


in  for  1 The  question  is  this— Roche’s  Point  is  a veiy 

risin"  place,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt,  to  begin  with,  the 
key  to  Cork  Harbour.  It  is  now  used  very  largely 
indeed  as  a pilot  station.  Each  one  ot  the  different 


Lord  Fermoy 
and  Mr.  R.  M. 
Sanders. 
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stations  will  keep  their  own  pilots  there,  and  there  is 
a very  large  and  important  coastguard  station.  These 
people  have  no  means  whatever  of  getting  away  from 
there,  they  are  obliged  to  use  it  in  bad  weather  and 
in  the  winter,  and  as  it  is  at  present  it  is  a very  dan- 
gerous landing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  present 
there  are  not  a great  number  of  fishermen  there,  but 
if  there  were  any  means  by  which  these  people  could 
land  there  it  would  at  once  become  a fishing  station. 
For  instance,  this  is  the  herring  season.  Herring 
catching  has  just  begun,  and  most  of  the  Kinsale  her- 
ring fishing  and  such  boats  that  come  from  Kinsale, 
they  begin  to  fish  at  Ballycotton,  from  Ballycotton  to 
Cork  Head.  They  cannot  come  into  this  harbour, 
because  the  tides  are  so  rough  they  cannot  come  into 
Queenstown.  If  there  was  a pier  at  Roche’s  Point  all 
they  would  have  to  do  is  reach  Poor  Head  and  Bally- 
cotton, drop  their  fish  there  and  go  back  again,  instead 
of  having  to  go  to  Kinsale. 

11376.  What  is  the  scale  of  this  map? 

Mr.  Sanders. — 100  fathoms  to  the  inch. 

Lord  Fermoy. — I should  be  very  much  more  in 
favour  of  a pier  being  put  inside  the  lighthouse,  and 
the  lighthouse  itself  makes  a breakwater. 

Mr.  Sanders. — Sir  John  Coode  some  years  ago 
designed  a pier  to  run  out  from  a point  called 
Canavan’s  Point. 

Lord  Fermoy.  — I may  remark  that  it  was  a very 
gigantic  scheme,  and  was  really  more  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  transatlantic  vessels  to  call  alongside 
and  embark  mails  and  passengers,  but  what  I think 
would  answer  the  purpose  much  more  now,  would  be 
that  there  should  be  a boat  harbour  or  such  a small 
pier  that  the  fishing  boats  could  come  alongside  and 
discharge  their  fish — a little  pier  that  would  protect 
the  boats. 

11377.  What  communication  have  you  by  road  or 
railway  from  this  point  1 — The  nearest  point  from  there 
is  Middleton  which  is  ten  miles  by  road. 

11378.  What  sort  of  country  is  it  between? — The 
harbour  runs  up  nearly  to  Middleton. 

11379.  You  take  the  coast  line  of  the  harbour  for  a 
while? — Yes,  following  it  round  to  East  Ferry,  that  is 
ten  miles.  At  present  Wliitegate,  a village.not  very  far 
from  Roche’s  Point,  three  miles  from  Roche’s  Point, 
that  village  now  has  a very  great  number  of  fishermen, 
indeed,  living  in  it.  These  men  are  up  to  now  entirely 
line  fishers,  they  have  to  go  from  there  outside  the 
harbour  to  come  on  to  the  fishing  bank  that  is  between 
Cork  Head  and  Poor  Head.  These  men  if  there  is  a 
change  of  wind  or  bad  weather,  these  unfortunate 
people  have  got  to  pull  all  the  way  on  to  Wliitegate 
for  any  shelter  or  protection.  If  there  was  a pier  at 
Roche’s  Point  they  could  lie  behind  there  and  get 
back  again,  which  would  make  a difference  of  hours  to 
them. 

11380.  Have  you  made  an  application  to  the  Board 
of  Works  ? — No. 

11381.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Sanders'). — Have  you 
considered  the  cost  that  the  construction  of  this  pier 
would  involve? — Certainly.  Sir  John  CoOde  proposed 
a much  larger  scheme  than  that,  and  I fancy  if  it  was 
acceded  to  it  would  cost  about  £30,000.  But  what 
liOrd  Fermoy  mentioned — a small  boat  harbour — 
could  be  constructed  for  a very  moderate  sum. 

1 1 382.  Could  it  be  constructed  within  the  Point  ? 
— Yes,  within  the  Point. 

11383.  Are  the  rocks  covered? — The  rocks  ai-e  all 
covered. 

11384.  What  is  the  material  ? 

Lord  Fermoy. — Brown  stone,  and  it  shelves  away 
very  suddenly  and  you  easily  get  great  depth  of 
water. 

11385.  Have  you  estimated  the  cost  of  what  Lord 
Fermoy  proposes  ? — Well,  I should  think  about  £10,000 


Lord  Fermoy 
and  Mr.  It.  M.' 
Sanders. 


would  do  a good  deal  there— from  £10,000  to  £15  Ann 
My  idea  of  a harbour  further  north  was  to  enable  ft 
steamers  plying  between  Cork  and  Bristol  and  0th 
places  to  come  alongside ; of  course  that  would  h ^ 
much  larger  scheme. 


11386.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Would  you  «et 
feet  of  water?— Yes.  0 ent-v 

Lord  Fermoy. — There  is  very  great  depth  of  -water 


there.  You  very  suddenly,  everywhere,  I think  at 
Roche’s  Point  get  into  deep  water.  ’ 


Mr.  Sanders. — I have  prepared  a statement,  which 
I suppose  I had  better  read. 

11387.  Chairman. — Does  that  statement  refer  to 
your  scheme? — Yes. 

11388.  Perhaps  you  would  hand  it  in. 

Witness  handed  in  the  following  communication  — 
“ Sander’s  Park,  Charleville,  May  31st,  1887 
I informed  that  tie  Royal  Commi.do, 
upon  Public  Works  are  about  to  proceed  to  inspect  the 
various  harbours  on  the  Irish  coasts  where  there  may  be 


facilities  for  the  construction  of  works  to  promote  the' cl 
sea  fisheries,  I take  the  liberty  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  necessity  whicli  exists  for  a 
fishery  pier  near  Roche’s  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  Cork 
Harbour. 

The  fishing  boats  in  this  harbour  a 


e considerably  hamii. 
capped  for  the  want  of  some  such  pier  or  landing-place  for 
when  they  have  a take  offish,  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
and  time  lost  in  discharging  at  Queenstown.  They  must 
wait  for  the  tide,  and  if  the  wind  is  unfavourable  for  sailing 
they  often  must  tow  the  hookers  with  small  boats.  Naturally 
they  are  unable  to  compete  with  Manx  and  Scotch  fisher- 
men, who  discharge  their  fish  into  fast  steamers  which  ac- 
company the  fleets,  on  board  of  which  it  is  packed  and  sent 
away  with  greater  expedition  than  it  can  be  taken  into 
Queenstown  or  Kinsale,  and  forwarded  thence  by  rail  to 
England.  If  the  fish  could  be  discharged  at  Roche's  Point 
no  time  would  be  lost,  as  the  boats  could  at  once  proceed 
to  take  more  fish. 


There  the  fish  could  be  packed  inboxes  with  ice,  and  put 
on  board  some  of  the  numerous  steamers  which  pass  daily, 
plying  between  Cork  and  English  ports,  or  be  conveyed  by 
the  river  steamers  to  the  railway  terminus  at  Queenstown, 
and  despatched  to  London  and  English  markets  bv  rail. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  harbour  accommodation, 
which  I suggest,  would  possibly  follow  the  erection  of  a 
“ Fish  Curing  Factory,” which  would givelarge  employment. 
No  place  would  be  more  suitable  for  this,  there  being  steam- 
ship communication  with  all  parts.  A “ Piscatorial 
Industrial  School”  might  also  be  established  as  at  lialtk 
more. 

There  would  be  n 


o engineering  difficulty  in  constructing 
the  necessary  pier  and  breakwater,  and  the  works  ought  not 
to  be  costly. 

An  excellent  natural  harbour  exists  in  White  Bay,  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  chart.  It  is  sheltered  by  two 
lines  of  natural  breakwaters,  firstly  at  Roche's  Point,  and 
secondly  at  Canavan’s  Point.  The  pier  aud  breakwater 
should  be  run  out  from  Canavan’s  Point,  about  200  yards 
in  a N.  \V.  direction,  with  an  arm  turning  due  N. 

There  would  befrom  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet  ofwaterat 
low  tide,  which  would  enable  the  steamers  of  the  City  of 
Cork  Steam  I’acket  Company  to  come  alongside. 

Should  the  Commissioners  desire  to  inspect  the  place  I 
would  meet  them  on  their  visit  to  Cork  Harbour,  and  give 
them  any  further  information  in  my  power. 

Lord  Fermoy,  the  owner  of  the  property  adjoining,  is 
most  anxious  to  have  these  works  carried  out,  and  it  is  at 
his  Lordship’s  request  I bring  the  matter  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commissioners. 


m,  yours  faithfully, 

Robert  M.  Sanders,  c 


“ W.  F.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Secretary', 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Public  Works.” 

11389.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
offer  as  to  where  the  money  is  to  come  from? 

Lord  Fermoy. — It  strikes  me  that  the  money  might 
be  acquired  something  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  for 
the  boat  shelters. 

11390.  How  was  that? — 
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T r([  Fermoy. — Under  a grant  from  the  Govern- 
or think  "with  a county  guarantee.  I am  not 
•about  it 

CC 11391:  Chairman.  What  county  would  it  be  in  1— 

^11392.  What  is  the  size  of  the  barony  1 — Imokelly ; 
't  b a very  large  barony.  It  stretches  out  to  about 

^Lovd ^Fermoy. — There  is  one  thing  I am  quite  con- 
fident about— that  the  moment  the  pier  is  made,  or 
“ a sheltered  boat  harbour  is  made,  at  Roche’s 
Point  that  moment  it  will  become  a fishing  village, 
hecause  it  will  not  only  draw  the  people  at  Whitegate, 
but  also  from  a village  two  and  a half  miles  distent 

on  the  open  sea. 

11393.  Are  either  of  those  villages  provided  with 
piers  or  harbours  ? 

1 j,01-d  Fermoy. — No,  they  are  all  open ; the  men 
have  to  go  a mile  before  they  can  get  on  to  the  boats 
and  they° are  all  fishermen. 

Jlr.  Sanders. — It  would  be  a great  assistance  to 
Queenstown  and  all  the  fishermen  in  the  harbour ; 
ibey  all  could  land  their  fish  and  go  out  again. 

11394.  Have  you  any  means  of  getting  the  fish 
from  that  point  to  the  railway  1 
Lord  Fermoy. — Yes,  by  a steam  launch  or  by  steam 
tender.  It  can  be  taken  from  Roche’s  Point  and  put 


at  the  deep  water  pier  at  Queenstown  in  from  eighteen  June  s,  issr. 
to  twenty  minutes  at  the  very  outside.  Now  the  Lord  F^n0 
vessels  such  as  any  of  the  Kinsale  boats  that  are  fish  and  hurI'm. 
ing  for  herrings  off  Ballycotton  or  off  Cork  Head,  Sanders’, 
they  cannot  get  up  to  the  deep  water-pier  at  Queens- 
town because  the  tides  run  so  strong  there,  and  they 
go  out  so  far  that  unless  they  had  steam  communica- 
tion to  carry  off  the  fish  they  have  to  get  the  boat 
away  to  Kinsale. 

11395.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
mention  1 

Lord  Fermoy. — I may  remark  that  at  Roche’s  Point 
there  is  a telegraph  station  that  is  kept  open  all  night, 
continually  working,  for  signalling  vessels  and  doing  all 
the  mail  work. 

11396.  Is  there  anything  in  reference  to  the  mil- 
way  that  you  wish  to  say  1 

Lord  Fermoy. — There  has  been  a scheme  proposed 
for  a railway  out  there,  but  that  is  going  into  a very 
deep  question. 

Mr.  Sanders.— We  are  not  prepared  for  that.  We 
were  only  prepared  to  go  into  the  question  of  fishery. 

11397.  If  you  have  any  suggestion  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  railway  accommodation  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  it  1 — We  are  not 
prepared  for  that  question. 

Adjourned. 


SIXTY-SECOND  DAY— SATURDAY,  JUNE  4th,  18S7. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  coast  between  Queenstown  and  Baltimore,  landing  at  Kinsale  and  visiting 
Glandore  and  Union  Hall. 


SIXTY-THIRD  DAY— SUNDAY,  JUNE  5th,  1887. 

BALTIMORE,  CO.  CORK. 

Present Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; James  Abemethy,  Esq.,  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  Esq.,  and 
J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


The  Commission  inspected  the  country  between  Baltimore  and  Skibbereen  and  the  terminus  of  the  Schull 
and  Skibbereen  Light  Railway  at  the  latter  place. 

Subsequently  the  Rev.  Charles  Davis , p.p.,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Robert  Carey  were  examined.  Rev.  Charles 

11398.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman,  I believe,  of  buyers  who  have  considerable  sale  for  fish  in  English  ^jjrr‘R’ 
the  Harbour  Board  %— Yes,  I am  Chairman  of  the  ports  and  commercial  centres,  have  organized  companies  Carey 
local  Harbour  Board.  for  its  reception  from  us.  They  accordingly  send 

11399.  You  have  a copy  of  a list  of  questions  which  representatives  to  the  various  ports  along  the  coast 
have  been  prepared  1— Yes,  I have  read  it.  here  to  purchase  it,  and  their  purchases  are  enormous^ 

11400.  Do  you  desire  to  refer  to  any  particular  They  have  hulks  in  the  harbour  into  w uc  ey 
part  of  that  paper.  If  you  select  any  part  of  it  that  receive  the  fish,  and  they  employ  a consi  era  > e num  er 
you  wish  to  be  examined  on,  it  may  save  time.  Take  of  men.  „ , 

the  first  question To  what  extent  is  deep-sea  fishing  11404.  Where  do  they  purchase  the  fish  t-Ihey 
carried  on  here  1— It  is  earned  on  to  a very  large  purchase  the  fish  on  the  water  from  the  fishermen,  in 
extent  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  the  harbour  or  near  it,  and  they  rans  er  i rom 
islands  attached  to  it,  and  the  portions  of  the  coasts  fishing  boats  to  the  hulks.  .. 

near  it.  11405.  Do  they  compete 1— Yes,  the  buyers  compete 

11401.  Is  the  fishing  carried  on. by  Irishmen?— It  for  the  purchase  of  the  fish  on  the  water  from  the 
is  carried  on  by  Irishmen  and  also  by  other  fishermen  fishermen  and  buy  it  from  them,  and  it  is  tnen  rrans- 
-by  Frenchmen,  Manxmen,  men  from  the  west  ferrecl  to  the  hulks. 

coast  of  Scotland,  from  Lowestoft  in  England,  and  11406.  Are  there  many  competitors  ?-Ye.^  this 
from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  south  coast  of  year  there  were  twelve  steamera  employed  in  conveying 

Ireland.  In  fact  the  first-class  fishing  boats  belonging  fish  from  Baltimore  to  Minor  . , v 

to  Ireland  that  come  for  fish  here  are  the  Kinsale  boats.  11407.  The  hulks  belong  to  the  fish  buyem  ?—Yes. 

11402.  When  do  tley  come  1 — They  come  in  March,  11408.  Than  the  fieheneen  as  soon  as  they  tangm 

April,  and  May,  and  Tune.  the  fish  can  eel1  it  to  those  eom*mes«-  J»>.  - 

11403.  AnnVnllyl  — Yes.  In  addition  - to'  the  11409.  Have  you  any  other 
herrings  upon  this  coast  also. come  great  shoals  of  would  send  off  many  qip.n  1 y 
mackerel  from  the  west,  which  afford!  great  deal  of  herring  ^-No  there  is  hsh  he^^andco^ 
employment  to  the  fishermen  here  and  all  about  this  and  some  mackerel.  There  is  some  of  it  7 

neighbourhood.  This  is  a species  of  fish  which  is  so  inhabitants  and  they  sell  it  m the  local 

immense  in  its  size  and  so  fine  in  its  description  that  coming  on  Christmas.  , . , , Them  are 

* is  sure  to  fetch  a great  price  at  the  beginning  of  11410.  Are  there  ^ 

spring  m the  English  market,  and  it  is  for  the  English  especially  in  March  and  Apnl,  1 g ‘ g 

market  chiefly  that  this  fish  is  captured.  English  along  the  shore,  and  especially  more  lmg  ^ • 
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11411.  Can  you  give  any  reason  wliy  the  fishery  for 
cod  is  not  prosecuted  1 — Well,  it  is  prosecuted  on  the 
coast  here  more  to  the  east  near  Unionhall.  It  is 
prosecuted  much  more  there  than  it  is  here,  for  our 
men  are  absorbed  in  the  mackerel  fishery.  They  are 
either  fishing  in  vessels  or  employed  in  preparing  fish 
for  the  market.  There  are  126  men  now  in  this 
harbour  preparing  fish  for  the  market,  removing  it, 
and  carrying  fish  buyers  out  to  purchase.  They  are 
each  paid  25s.  a week,  and  those  men  would  not  have 
earned  5s.  a week  at  agricultural  labour.  They  think 
that  25s.  a week  would  perhaps  pay  them  better  than 
having  boats  of  their  own  lying  out  fishing. 

11412.  What  number  of  fishing  boats  have  you  in 
the  harbour  ? — We  have  about  sixty  boats,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  first-class  fishing  boats. 

1 1 413.  Does  that  include  boats  other  than  Irish  ? — 
No,  Irish  boats  solely.  I may  as  well  say,  Sir  James 
Allport,  that  this  fishing  is  of  late  occurrence  in  Balti- 
more and  all  this  district — of  very  late  occurrence. 
Some  eight  years  ago  there  were  here  only  three  or  four 
of  those  fishing  boats,  and  they  were  owned  by  pilots, 
men  who  combined  pilotage  with  fishing,  and  who  in 
truth  did  not  fish  in  a manner  worth  speaking  of. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  locality  had  been  in  this 
condition,  that  the  coast  was  fished  by  Manx  men, 
Englishmen,  and  Kinsale  men  ; the  ma  kerel  have 
been  during  that  time  on  the  coast.  A company 
formed  in  Kinsale  fished  the  mackerel,  for  they  were 
provided  with  better  boats  and  nets,  and  a period  of 
twenty-five  years  elapsed  before  our  people  could 
obtain  the  capital  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise.  The  cost  of  a new  boat  with  the 
necessary  gear  is  £650.  They  could  not  command 
the  capital,  and  could  not  engage  in  this  fishing 
although  every  day  they  saw  the  strangers  coming  and 
taking  the  fish  away. 

11414.  What  means  did  they  recently  acquire  to 
enable  them  to  engage  in  mackerel  fishing  ? — The  first 
person  who  stimulated  the  fishery  here  was  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  She  gave  close  upon  £10,000 
for  the  purpose.  That  money  I was  allowed  to 
adminster — to  select  the  persons  who  were  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  boats  and  gear.  Generally  there  was 
£200,  £300,  or  £400  given  to  each  person  to  assist 
them  in  getting  a boat.  This  enabled  a man  to  get  a 
second-hand  boat  and  after  some  time  a new  boat. 

11415.  Was  the  money  lent  to  the  men  on  security  ? 
— Yes,  the  fishermen  were  bound  to  return  the  money 
in  ten  years  without  interest.  They  gave  no  security 
beyond  a written  agreement 

11416.  How  long  is  it  since  that  £10,000  was 
advanced  ? — About  six  years  ago. 

11417.  Have  the  instalments  been  paid  ? — Yes,  they 
have  been  punctually  paid. 

11418.  You  have,  I suppose,  no  reason  to  expect 
that  the  remainder  will  not  be  paid  ? — Certainly,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  all  the  instalments  will  be  paid. 

11419.  When  instalments  are  paid  you  probably 
advance  the  money  to  others  1— That  has  been  done. 

I do  not  know  eventually  what  the  Baroness  intends 
to  do,  but  up  to  this  she  has  re-lent  the  money,  and 
although  £7,000  or  £8,000  would  only  cover  the  cost 
of  a small  number  of  boats,  yet  from  this  re-lending 
of  the  money  a great  deal  of  good  has  been  done.  For 
instance,  if  two  brothers  owned  a boat  between  them 
one  would  rather  sell  his  interest  in  the  boat  and  get 
a new  boat  and  a portion  of  the  money  again.  It  is 
going  around  in  a circle  and  increasing,  and  we  have 
now,  I suppose,  sixty  boats  which  would  represent  at 
the  minimum  £33,000. 

11420.  Paid  for? — Paid  for  and  being  paid  for. 
11421.  What  amount  has  really  been  paid  back?— 

I should  think  that  out  of  that,  £25,000  has  been  paid. 

11422.  That  is  very  satisfactory.  How  many  other 
boats  come  here  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  England,  and 
other  places  ?— It  varies.  They  attach  themselves  to 
various,  harbours.  They  come  to  Baltimore  or  to 
Kmsale  if  they  hear  of  good  takes  in  either  of  those 
harbours.  For  the  last  few  years  they  have  left 


Kinsale  harbour ; the  fish  come  here  earlier  in  « 
year,  and  they  can  fish  every  day.  There  is  no  field  f 
mackerel  to  the  east  of  Kinsale,  it  is  here  east  and  ^ 
We  are  here  on  the  border  of  the  Atlantic,  'rf 
moment  a vessel  gets  out  here  she  can  shoot  her  n^ 
and  they  can  fish  every  day.  All  these  fishing  boat! 
that  were  engaged  about  here  were  at  one  time  1 00(1  • 
there  are  now  about  700,  as  far  as  I know.  ’ ’ 

11423.  Off  this  coast  ? — Between  Kinsale  and  Tto 
haven,  a little  on  to  Kerry.  ere- 

11424.  Are  they  mostly  deep-sea  fishing  vessels?— 
They  are  all  deep-sea  fishing  boats  of  from  twenty-fiv 
to  thirty  tons — deck  boats.  3 

11425.  Are  there  many  of  the  coast  boats?— No 
none  scarcely,  they  have  disappeared.  ' 

11426.  Have  you  any  herring  boats?— We  have  no 
herring  boats  of  a peculiar  class.  The  herring  fishery 
is  developed  only  within  the  last  few  years  here.  3 
11427.  How  is  the  fish  taken  to  market?— It  j8 
taken  to  market  by  the  fish-buying  companies  from 
England,  and  the  local  companies  that  we  have  in 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Carey  represents  the  local  comnanv 
here,  and  he  will  give  you  the  statistics  connected  with 
the  sale  of  fish  in  this  harbour. 

11428.  Do  they  send  the  fish  direct  by  steamer 
to  English  ports,  or  from  here  to  Milford  and  thence 
by  rail? — They  have  been  for  the  last  few  years 
in  the  habit  of  plying  between  this  and  Milford 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  fish  is  dear  in 
England  it  is  sent  by  rail,  some  of  it  by  the  North 
Western  Railway,  some  of  it  by  Dublin  and  Holy- 
head.  Thus  some  of  it  reaches  the  populous  centres 
and  some  of  it  goes  on  to  London,  and  perhaps  more 
to  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  other  important 
centres.  I have  been  assured  by  the  fish  buyers  that 
there  is  not  a hamlet  in  England  that  the  Irish  mackerel 
does  not  go  to. 

11429.  I suppose  that  for  London  and  the  south  it 
goes  chiefly  to  Milford? — Yes. 

11430.  And  to  Liverpool  for  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  places  to  the  north  ? — Milford  is  our  principal  port 
because  it  is  the  nearest.  Thence  it  reaches  Gloucester 
and  goes  on  to  other  places. 

11431.  But  for  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  and 
Lancashire,  how  is  it  sent  ? 

Mr.  Robert  Carrey. — Milford  is  the  principal  port, 
from  Milford  it  permeates  all  England. 

11432.  You  do  not  send  much  to  Holyhead? 

Mr.  Carey. — No,  sir,  it  is  a long  sea  voyage. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — This  year  an  attempt  was  made 
to  send  fish  direct  to  London,  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Last  night,  I understand,  a steamer  left 
this  very  port  with  a large  car-go  of  fish  direct  for 
London,  and  I myself  last  week  was  on  board  one  of 
those  steamers  that  was  after  arriving  with  1,100 
boxes  of  fish,  and  I saw  the  fish  in  Billingsgate  when 
the  boxes  were  opened,  and  it  was  remarkably  good 
after  four  days — it  was  the  fifth  day  after  the  fish 
being  captured ; seme  was  a little  discoloured,  but  it 
was  all  saleable  and  none  of  it  was  condemned.  There 
was  no  fish  condemned  this  year-. 

11433.  Did  you  realize  a fair  market  price  for  itl 
Mr.  Carey. — My  friends  had  none  going  direct.  I 
could  not  tell  you  exactly,  birt  I had  word  from  Lon- 
don from  the  agents  saying  that  it  made  from  ten  to 
twelve  shillings  a box  of  120  fish. 

11434.  Is  that  a fair  price  ? 

Mr.  Carey.— It  was  a fair  price,  for  they  bought 
a box  for  5s. 

11435.  Would  you  realize  as  much  at  Billingsgate 
market  on  its  going  direct  by  sea  than  by  sending  it 
by  Milford  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — More,  sir,  because  it  was  got  in  better 
condition. 

11436.  Although  a day  later? 

Mr-.  Carey. — Although  a day  later  or  two  days 
later ; it  would  not  be  so  knocked  about. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — The  advantage  in  cost  of  carnage 
would  be  three  shillings  a box  direct  to  London. 
From  Baltimore  to  London  by  Milford  and  rail  it> 
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Id  be  6«.  more ; as  going  from  this  to  Milford  it 
ff°  1 1 be  9s.  So  it  is  the  difference  between  9s.  and 
s °U  A box  of  fish  will  be  charged  9s.  by  Milford,  but 
Z lie  direct  line  it  would  be  but  3s. 

B 3lr  (jarey. — But  if  everybody  were  to  send  fish 
London  it  would  glut  London  in  a short  time,  so 
we  must  send  some  to  Milford. 

11437.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  by  sea  and  by 
rail  it  costs  9s.  a box  to  reach  London  1 
Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — Yes. 

11438.  And  by  sea  all  the  way  it  is  3s.  a box? 
ylr.  Carey. — The  steamer  belonged  to  the  man  that 
tou^ht  the  fish.  If  he  had  1,800  boxes  on  board  it 
costbim  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  only  five  boxes. 
11439.  Suppose  you  are  a company  for  buying  fish, 


you, 


f course,  have  to  pay  the  rate  through  to  Lon- 


* Mr.  Cany. — Yes,  but  if  you  can  get  a full  cargo, 
you  will  make  a lot  of  money  on  it,  because  you  save 
the  railway  rate. 

11410.  You  save  6s.  a box  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — Fully  that. 

11441.  What  weight  of  fish  would  be  in  each  box? 

Mr.  Carey. — Two  cwt.,  the  box  and  ice  and  all. 

11442.  What  does  the  fish  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — You  may  average  them  H cwt.  in 
each. 

11443.  Would  the  packages  and  ice  be  60  per  cent, 
■of  the  entire  weight  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — No,  it  would  be  about  30  per 


11444.  That  would  be  about  50  pounds? — Yes. 

11445.  If  cwt.  of  fish  against  f cwt.  of  box  and 
ice?— Yes. 

11446.  With  regard  to  the  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Sea  Coast  Fisheries  Fund,  do  you  wish 
to  say  anything ; are  they  useful  ? — Well,  the  first 
point  on  that  is  that  if  both  are  to  be  available,  the 
two  funds  ought  to  be  amalgamated  and  redistributed. 

11447.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  what  the  Coast 
Fishery  Fund  is  ? — It  is  a fund  which  originated  in 
the  bounty  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts.  It  is  quite  a 
voluntary  thing — a benefaction  of  the  Baroness.  But 
those  other  two  funds  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Government.  They  are  given  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Fishery  Inspectors,  the  Board  of  Fisheries,  and  the 
monies  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
Then  the  Fishery  Inspectors  first  recommend  the  loans. 
The  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  was  the  remnant  of  a 
famine  fund  in  1826  or  about  that  time,  and  the 
Government  appointed  a committee  to  take  charge  of 
it.  You  have  got  the  evidence  from  the  report  of  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  in  London. 

11448.  You  recommend  that  those  two  funds 
should  be  amalgamated? — Yes,  under  one  title;  and 
secondly,  it  should  be  known  that  some  counties  get 
none  of  it,  and  other  counties  get  too  much,  or,  at 
least,  none  of  them  get  too  much,  but  in  comparison 
they  got  a great  deal  more  than  the  others ; for 
instance,  take  the  county  of  Cork,  in  which  it  is 
largely  expended,  and  in  the  county  of  Kerry  they  do 
not  use  one-sixth  of  that  amount.  They  have  a very 
large  sea-board  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  yet  they 
do  not  avail  of  one-sixth  of  it.  The  difficulty  arises 
there  from  the  securities  that  are  required.  The 
Fishery  Inspectors  require  two  sureties  for  the  loan, 
and  it  is  a disadvantage  to  the  poor  people  that  they 
cannot  always  get  the  security  required. 

11449.  It  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
have  those  two  funds  amalgamated,  but  supposing 
'■hat  such  were  done,  would  you  recommend  that  it  be 
placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Fishery  Board  or  the 
Board  of  Works  to  distribute  the  money  ? — Certainly, 
I would. 

11450.  Through  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? 
—Yes,  through  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

11451.  And  not  as  it  is  done  now  ? — Not  as  it  is 

one  now.  They  are  fully  competent  to  discharge  the 
daty.  There  is  no  other  body  in  Ireland  more 


competent  to  do  so,  but  the  Fishery  Board  themselves  June  5,  ibst. 
are  very  strict  in  the  giving  of  loans,  so  strict  indeed  - ~ , 

that  many  of  the  men  who  would,  no  doubt,  turn  it  to  Davis,  r.p., 
great  advantage,  are  not  able  to  obtain  it.  Yet,  I and  Mr.  R.' 
have  heard  Major  Hayes  say  that  in  the  county  of  Care-V- 
Cork  where  it  has  been  made  available,  the  instal- 
ments have  been  paid.  The  debt  has  been  paid  at 
2^  per  cent,  interest  at  a loss  of  only  ^ per  cent. 

Since  he  came  to  administer  the  fund  the  loss  was 
only  ^ per  cent.  They  get  2^  per  cent,  interest,  so 
that  the  fund  is  increased. 

11452.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  large  and  small  harbours 
respectively? — I would  prefer  the  large  harbours  where 
a greater  lot  of  money  would  be  spent,  but  I think  it 
would  bo  much  more  useful  to  improve  the  small 
harbours  and  the  small  piers  as  they  are  most  necessary 
on  this  coast.  WTe  have  five  natural  harbours  here 
along  the  coast.  This  is  a most  lucrative  fishing 
ground.  The  south-western  coast  of  Ireland  is  the 
habitual  resort  of  immense  shoals  of  fish,  and  not  only 
is  it  so  now  but  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  it 
was  the  same  thing. 

11453.  Which  are  the  best  five  fishing  stations? — 

Kinsale  is  the  first,  then  there  is  TJnionhall,  then 
Gland  ore.  Glandore  is  a minor  harbour.  In  fact 
the  three  great  fishing  centres  are  Kinsale,  Baltimore, 
and  Berehaven.  The  others  are  only  visited  by  gluts 
occasionally,  but  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  to  Kinsale  is  the  most  prolific  part  of  the 
whole  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  most  lucrative  to  the 
fishermen.  In  order  to  supply  the  English  markets 
from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  the  fish  must  go  across 
Ireland  by  rail,  and  if  it  is  sent  by  water  it  must  be 
taken  south  or  north  of  Ireland,  which  involves  a 
long  voyage,  but  on  our  coast  here  we  are  within 
sixteen  hours  of  Milford. 

11454.  Do  you  know  anything  of  TJnionhall? — 

Yes,  there  is  good  fishing  being  done  in  TJnionhall 
for  the  last  two  years.  In  Castletownsend  there  are 
some  mackerel  buyers  who  have  a limited  capital,  and 
who  purchase  fish  and  send  it  by  rail  the  whole  way, 
but  no  steamers  come  there,  and  the  great  fish  buying 
companies  have  no  representatives  there. 

11455.  Suppose  there  are  boats  fishing  in  Glandore 
harbour  as  well  as  about  Castlehaven,  would  yo\> 
suggest  that  those  boats  should  come  and  discharge 
their  fish  at  Baltimore  ? — Of  course,  it  would  be  their 
advantage  to  come  to  Baltimore  where  the  buyers 
are. 

11456.  Then  you  would  concentrate  here  the  trade 
of  Glandore  and  Castlehaven? — Yes. 

11457.  And  what  do  you  say  about  Schull? — Schull 
can  never  be  a market  for  fish.  It  is  at  a dis- 
advantage. The  anchorage  is  bad ; for  mackerel 
fishing  it  is  not  well  adapted,  for  those  shoals  of  fish 
that  occupy  the  coast  here  are  seven  miles  further 
out  in  the  ocean  than  Schull.  For  trawl  fish  and  many 
other  kinds  of  fish  Schull  would  be  a good  place  to 
land  the  fish  and  send  it  on  by  train,  because  trawl 
fish  will  stand  longer  than  mackerel  or  herring,  and 
the  more  numerous  the  seaport  towns  for  buying  fish 
are,  the  better  for  the  fishermen  because  those  com- 
panies which  buy  the  fish  should  have  representatives 
in  all  those  small  ports,  and  the  expense  incurred  in 
paying  and  lodging  them,  and  having  steamers  running 
into  them,  it  is  the  fishermen  that  have  to  pay  for 
all  • so  for  the  fishermen  themselves  it  would  be 
better  if  there  was  a landing-place  within  a short 
distance. 

11458.  Your  remarks  would  appear  to  apply  entirely 
to  fish  going  to  the  English  markets? — Yes. 

11459.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  Irish 

markets  ? I was  going  to  allude  to  that  when  speaking 

of  the  school  which  has  just  been  founded  here.  I do 
not  think  there  is  in  the  whole  world  a country  which 
is  so  disregarded  with  respect  to  arrangements  for  its 
internal  supply.  It  is  true  to  say  that  in  Ireland, 
five  miles  from  the  shore  where  the  fish  is  captured 
2 0 2 
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you  will  have  to  pay  a great  deal  more  for  mackerel 
than  in  the  markets  of  London. 

11460.  Why  is  that! — The  reason  is  the  want  of 
organization,  the  deficiency  of  private  enterprise  in 
Ireland.  Weimport  a quarter  of  a million  of  cured 
fish  into  Ireland  every  year,  principally  from  Scotland, 
and  this  very  same  kind  of  fish  has  been  known  last 
year  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to  be  thrown  away  out 
of  the  Irish  fishing  boats,  because  the  fishermen  could 
not  get  sale  for  it. 

11461.  You  want  an  organization  for  the  curing  of 
fish? — Yes,  there  is  no  curing  establishment  in  Ireland. 

11462.  You  want  to  create  markets  in  the  interior  ? 
— Yes,  we  want  cheap  conveyance  into  the  interior. 
Mr.  Carey  has  a small  pilchard-curing  establishment 
here,  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  Ireland. 

11463.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  create  markets 
for  the  sale  of  fish  in  the  interior  of  Ireland  ? — That  is 
a thing  that  when  we  .come  to  the  question  of  the 
school  I will  enter  into.  I intend  to  have  a large 
curing  establishment  there,  and  I also  intend  to  go 
myself  into  the  towns  of  the  interior  and  get  men  of 
probity  who  would  open  the  markets  there  for  the  sale 
of  fish,  and  who  would  send  us  a telegram  for  any  fish 
he  required ; but  it  requires  a man  to  devote  himself 
to  it,  in  order  that  the  project  should  turn  out  success- 
ful, because  Mr.  Carey  attempted  to  send  fish  into  the 
interior,  and  he  failed.  Even  the  railway  rates  for  the 
transmission  of  fish  in  Ireland,  are  so  high  that  they 
defeat  such  a purpose.  Mr.  Carey  will  tell  you  that 
he  paid  the  same  money  for  sending  a box  of  fish  to 
Nenagh,  in  the  County  Tipperary,  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  line,  as  he  paid  for 
sending  a box  to  Manchester. 

Mr.  Carey. — They  charged  as  much  to  Nenagh  as 
they  would  to  Dublin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — They  would  give  me  special  rates 
for  the  conveyance  of  fish  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  industry.  I see  no  other  way  but  that,  and  I do 
not  think  that  private  enterprise  would  do.  Our 
school  can  afford  to  do  a great  deal  in  that  way  when 
it  becomes  more  generally  known. 

11464.  How  would  you  suggest  that  facilities  for 
communication  should  be  given  for  getting  the  fish 
conveyed  from  Baltimore  to  the  interior  of  Ireland  ? — 
Well,  by  either  leaving  it  to  private  enterprise  or 
sending  it  by  rail. 

11465.  A connexion  with  the  railway  is  established 
here,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  conveyed  to  Skibbereen 
from  this. 

11466.  What  is  the  cost  of  sending  fish  by  rail 
from  this  to  Cork  ? — I suppose  taking  it  every  way  a 
shilling  a box.  I know  that  eight  boxes  would  be 
taken  for  five  shillings  from  this  to  Skibbereen.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  help  of  a steam  launch  any 
quantity  of  fish  would  be  taken  for  a trifle  to  the  rail- 
way station. 

11467.  Have  you  ever  had  the  country  surveyed, 
with  the  view  of  light  railways  or  trams  for  purposes 
of  communication  1 — No. 

11468.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  such  a project? — 
I do  not  see  any  difficulty,  except  that  our  route  up  to 
this  has  been  by  water.  The  charges  by  water  are  so 
much  less,  and  the  facility  of  transit  by  water  is  so 
great  that  we  have  up  to  this  confined  ourselves  to  it. 
It  is  the  railway  charges  that  compel  us  to  that  course. 
Of  course  when  fish  is  cheap  they  could  not  pay  the 
railway  rates. 

11469.  Are  you  fully  satisfied  -with  the  water  car- 
riage from  here  to  Milford  with  the  view  of  supplying 
the  English  markets  ? — No,  if  we  could  help  it,  be- 
cause in  the  early  part  of  the  year  a great  deal  of  the 
fish  goes  by  land  ; there  would  not  be  sufficient  to  load 
a steamer,  and  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  the  quan- 
tity required  to  fill  up  a load  they  prefer  to  send  it 
quickly  to  the  English  market.  There  is  sometimes 
£5  a ewt.  paid  for  fish,  and  the  sooner  it  gets  to  the 
market  the  better,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  quick 
sale,  but  also  to  avoid  deterioration. 


11470.  I want  to  confine  your  attention  at  nr 
sent  to  the  supply  of  fish  to  the  interior  of  Ireland  L 
Yes. 

11471.  For  the  transmission  of  such  supplies  as  m 
be  found  suitable  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  would 
you  be  satisfied  with  the  water  communication  fmm 
here  to  Skibbereen  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — A steam  launch  can  go  to  Oldcourt 
at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  horses  and  carts  take  it 
at  a shilling  a box  from  there. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis  —The  passage  by  water  is  precarious  • 
if  only  one  or  two  hours  are  lost  we  may  lose  a tide* 

11472. . One  or  two  hours  in  twelve? — The  time  of 
high  water  has  to  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Carey, — Then  we  have  to  cai-t  it  a mile  and  a 
half, 

Rev.  Mr.  Dams. — That  is  if  it  be  not  high  water  at 
the  time  ; but  a tramway  would  obviate  all  that  in- 
convenience. At  present  the  tide  does  not  always 
suit  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  train,  and  a boat 
might  get  stuck  in  the  mud  on  her  passage  up,  or  there 
may  be  many  different  causes  of  delay  which  would 
not  exist  by  land  transport. 

11473.;  Mr.  Barry. — Can  you  get  to  Skibbereen  only 
at  high  water  ? — Yes  ; you  can  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Carey. — There  are  some  low  tides  when  you 
cannot  get  in  at  all. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — V ery  few. 

11474.  Do  you  think  the  possibility  of  developing 
the  fishing  industry  is  in  some  districts  greater 
now  than  it  has  been  ? — Yes,  -of  course.  1 think 
that  along  the  whole  coast  of  Ireland  within  the 
last  few  years  there  is  a greater  disposition  shown  to 
depend  on  the  sea  if  they  had  the  practical  means  of 
applying  themselves  to  it.  There  is  a greater  dis- 
position all  along  the  coast  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  I know, 
to  avail  of  fishing  operations.  What  else  is  there  for 
the  poor  people  ? Formerly  they  were  here  in  the 
greatest  state  of  destitution.  They  have  a small  por- 
tion of  land  on  which  they  grow  a supply  of  potatoes. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  be  asking  for  alms  for 
them  the  moment  the  potato  failed,  for  they  had 
nothing  else,  and  were  thrown  upon  the  world  with 
their  small  patches  of  ground — they  were  a starving 
population  without  any  means  whatever  of  support. 
Within  a very  few  years,  since  this  fishing  industry 
was  introduced  here,  the  whole  face  of  the  matter  has 
changed.  The  people  now  are  independent;  their 
property  is  in  the  water.  The  island  of  Cape  Clear 
has  650  inhabitants,  and  those  650  inhabitants  have 
eighteen  boats  which  are  worth  £10,000.  The  650 
people  between  them  have  a floating  capital  of  £10,000 
on  the  water.  What  is  the  value  of  their  land  com- 
pared to  that  2 The  most  they  could  get  out  of  the 
land  is  about  £400.  In  three  months  this  year  they 
made  £2,500  to  my  own  certain  knowledge,  by  means 
of  those  eighteen  boats — that  is  five  or  six  years'  rent 
of  the  land.  In  a successful  season  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  the  value  of  the  island  altogether.  I myself 
have  had  to  beg  the  country  for  their  daily  bread  for 
those  people  who  are  now  independent.  When  through 
the  bounty  of  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  they  were 
enabled  to  get  suitable  boats,  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  use  of  our  former  boats — they  were  not 
satisfied  with  them — and  the  boats  that  they  are  m 
possession  of  now,  I say  unhesitatingly,  are  the  finest 
in  the  world.  . 

11475.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the 
fishing  grounds ? — Yes. 

11476.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
the  supply  of  fish  being  exhausted  ? — I suppose  it 
was  never  so  large  as  it  was  this  year. 

11477.  Never?— Never. 

11478.  Are  you  speaking  of  cod,  ling,  and  other 
kinds  of  fish  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  mackerel  fishery 
and  of  the  herring  fishery. 

11479.  These  are  the  two  largest  fisheries  here  I— 
Yes,  they  are  the  two  largest  fisheries ; they  have 
been  here  for  centuries. 
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1 1 480.  Have  you  ever  known  them  to  fail  ? — Never. 
11481*  Is  there  any  record  of  its  having  taken 
i e?— Ho,  not  a single  record.  There  may  have 
f aC  some  portion  of  a season  slack,  but  there  would 
plenty  again.  I have  seen  four  fine  mackerel  sold 
tfe  week  before  last  in  London  for  6 d. — \\d.  a piece. 

. 11482.  As  regards  the  other  fisheries,  is  there 
simi  of  diminution  in  cod,  ling,  and  so  on  ?— No, 
people  are  so  much  engaged  in  the  mackerel  and 
herring  fishing  that  it  engrosses  nearly  their  whole 

^1433.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  season  for  fishing? 
__The  herring  fishing  extends  to  September-.  After 
the  mackerel-fishing  season  the  boats  will  go  herring 
fijjhmff.  The  herring  comes  from  the  west  and  pro- 
ceeds along  by  Kinsale  to  Waterford  and  Howth,  and 
creeps  up  along  the  coast. 

11484.  At  what  time  of  the  year  does  the  herring 
fishery  cease?— The  herring  fishery  in  Ireland  ceases 
in  September. 

11485.  Then  you  have  five  months  ? — Yes,  there  is 
also  a fish  called  haak  here. 

11486.  You  have  five  months  of  the  year  when 
there  is  mackerel  or  herring  fishing  going  on  ?— Y es. 

11487.  Then  what  do  the  fishermen  do  at  the  other 
period  of  the  year? — Aborit  the  end  of  November  they 
haul  up  their  boats  for  the  winter. 

11488.  They  do  not  go  further  in  the  work  of 
fishing  ?— Not  during  the  winter.  Our  coast  is  very 
wild  and  there  is  also  another  obstacle  here  which 
other  coast  fishermen  have  not  to  contend  with,  which 
is  the  absence  of  bait.  In  Scotland  they  cultivate  bait 
fields.  There  is  not  a field  for  bait  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland  Over  the  whole  coast  of  France,  and  in 
America  they  cultivate  bait  during  the  winter.  We 
have  not  a single  particle  of  such  industry  in  Ireland, 
and  hence  the  fishermen  in  winter  can  get  no  bait. 

11489.  Is  there  any  attempt  being  made  to  supply 
that  want  ?— No ; but  close  to  the  school  grounds  here 
I intend  to  make  a mussel  field. 

11490.  Hr.  Abernetliy. — You  cannot  have  abetter 
site  for  the  purpose  ? — No;  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
■we  have  placed  before  us  to  do  as  soon  as  can. 

11491.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  suggest 
as  to  what  Government  might  be  expected  to  do  for 
the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  industry  ? — Of 
course  the  State,  I suppose,  will  do  exactly  what  the 
dominant  statesmen  desire  to  do,  after  considering  the 
reports  of  Commissioners,  and  all  that.  The  State,  for 
an  impoverished  country  like  Ireland,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  bound  to  create  an  industry  which  would  be 
most  remunerative.  The  State  are  more  bound  to  do 
that,  then  afterwards  to  give  assistance  where  an  in- 
dustry is  actually  created  and  fostered  before.  In 
Ireland,  during  the  time  of  the  bounty,  the  boats  were 
given  to  Irish  fishermen  by  the  Government  until  the 
Fishery  Boards  commenced,  and  it  was  then  with- 
drawn. In  Scotland  it  was  granted  until  the  fishing 
was  established,  and  the  people  wex-e  accustomed  to 
prosecute  fishing.  It  remained  in  Scotland,  but  it  was 
withdrawn  from  Ireland  before  Scotland. 

1 1492.  How  long  before  ? — Some  years,  atall  events. 
It  had  been  in  Scotland  before  it  was  in  Ireland. 

11493.  Was  there  a bounty  on  the  fish  caught  ? — 
Yes,  a bounty  on  the  fish  caught,  and  a bounty  on  the 
number  of  boats  employed. 

11494.  It  was  given  in  Scotland,  you  say,  several 
years  after  it  was  withdrawn  from  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

General  Samkey. — About  1835  or  ’36  the  bounty 
ceased  in  Ireland. 

11495.  And  when  in  Scotland  ? 

General Samkey. — I could  not  tell  you  that. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — I wrote  apamphlet  on  the  subject 
in  which  I have  the  dates  given.  The  State  encouraged 
the  industry  in  Scotland  after  it  ceased  to  do  so  in 
Ireland  in  another  way. 

11496.  In  what  other  way  ? — There  was  a Fishery 
Board  established  for  Scotland,  and  there  was  a brand 
given  to  the  Scotch  herrings  that  their  fish  was  put 


up  and  taken  under  Government  care.  That  brand  was 
formerly  very  important,  but  it  is  not  so  much  so  now. 

11497.  Was  not  there  a charge  made  for  the  brand  ? 
— I suppose  there  was. 

11498.  Then  it  was  not  a free  grant  ? — It  was  giving 
them  a preference  in  the  market. 

11499.  Was  there  any  application  for  a brand  to  be 
given  to  the  Irish  fishery  1— I do  not  know  whether 
there  was  an  application;  in  fact  it  was  no  use  to 
make  it. 

11500.  In  fact  there  was  no  fishery? — There  was  a 
great  herring  fishery  in  Dublin,  at  Arklow,  and  along 
the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  cultivated. 
The  reason  simply  was  that  the  people  in  Scotland 
who  were  engaged  in  it  were  practical  men  who  had 
capital ; they  looked  about  to  see  where  they  could 
well  invest  their  capital  for  practical  purposes,  but  in 
Ireland  the  gentlemen  who  had  capital  were  spending 
it  in  quite  another  way.  In  Scotland  the  gentlemen 
along  the  coast  embarked  their  own  capital  in  the 
promotion  of  an  industrial  enterprise  that  they  saw 
would  be  useful  to  the  country  and  productive  to 
themselves.  Look  at  all  the  great  fishing  ports  in 
Scotland,  and  observe  the  way  in  which  they  foster 
enterprise  and  promote  employment.  Where  is  the 
native  enterprise  in  Ireland  to  be  seen  ? 

11501.  The  success  of  the  Scotch  fishery  as  compared 
with  that  of  Ireland,  was  due  to  native  enterprise  ? — 
Certainly,  and  to  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  the 
Government. 

11502.  By  their  brand? — Certainly,  I state  that 
distinctly. 

. 11503.  The  encouragement  which  was  given  by  the 

Government  was  the  brand  which  the  fishermen  paid 
for? — I have  not  knowledge  enough  to  clear  the 
question,  but  I am  speaking  from  what  we  believe 
and  from  what  I saw  in  the  Reports  made  of  the 
Fishery  Exhibition  in  London  some  years  ago.  I took 
out  of  it  the  diffex-ence  of  encouragement  given  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  fishermen. 

11504.  We  shall  take  cax-e  that  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  further  xxpon  it  ? — Very  well. 

11505.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — Alluding  to  the  cost  of 
conveyance  of  fish  by  railway  and  by  water,  you  stated, 
Mr.  Carey,  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  fish 
in  a steam  lighter  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — Yes,  sir. 

11506.  For  a short  period,  during  high  water  only? 

Mr.  Carey.— Yes,  six-,  only  during  high  water.  . 

11507.  That  involves  transhipment  at  the  railway 
station  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — Yes. 

11508.  And  in  any  case  you  have  to  cart  it  the 
whole  distance  from  the  port  up  to  Skibbereen  ? 

Mr.  Carey.— Yes,  my  friends  have  to  do  so,  for  they 
have  no  steam  line. 

11509.  If  a railway  was  constructed  and  rails 
brought  down  to  the  vessel  could  it  not  be  transmitted 
direct  from  the  vessel  to  the  railway  trucks? 

Mr.  Carey. — It  could. 

11510.  Would  not  that  be  a great  advantage? 

Mr.  Carey. — It  would,  and  it  is  a very  great  want, 
because  going  up  the  river  ten  minutes  too  late  a train 
is  lost,  and  that  is  losing  a day  in  the  markets. 

11511.  The  sooner  the  fish  is  delxvered  the  higher 
is  the  price  which  you  can  command  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — Of  course,  and  if  I am  sending  a 
box  of  fish  to  Skibbereen  they  are  very  much 
broken  before  they  get  there  from  the  jolting  on  the 
road.  . _ , 

11512.  That  is  with  herrings,  I suppose  ( 

Mr.  Carey. — With  herrings  especially,  and  with 
mackerel  also.  I have  seen  them  carted  from  this,  and 
they  were  in  bad  condition  when  they  gotto  Skibbereen. 

11513.  If  railway  conveyance  could  be  carried  out 
the  fish  could  be  delivered  more  economically  in 
different  towns  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — Certaiixly. 
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11514  . And  the  fish  would  be  of  greater  value  when 
delivered  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — Yer y much  more  value.  Father  Davis 
does  not  seem  to  value  it  so  much  as  I do,  but  in  my 
mind  a light  railway  to  Skibbereen  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

11515.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  rates  of 
charge  from  Skibbereen  to  various  places  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — I have  the  rates.  (Hands  in  a paper). 

11516.  I may  take  it  that  all  those  rates  are 
charged  to  Milford  from  this  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — That  is  via  Liverpool  you  have  there 
only.  I have  via  Milford  from  this  also. 

11517.  Have  you  got  the  rates  by  Milford? 

Mr.  Carey. — Yes,  sir,  here  they  are.  (Hands  in  a 
paper). 

11518.  They  are  not  the  same  rates  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — No,  there  is  great  difference  between. 
You  have  Liverpool — this  is  Milford. 

11519.  To  both  these  lists  we  may  add  ten  shillings 
a ton,  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — Ten  shillings  is  the  cost  from  here. 

11520.  To  get  the  cost  from  Baltimore  to  London 
and  other  places  in  England,  either  by  Holyhead  or 
by  Milford  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — Yes,  either  way. 

11521.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — What  is  the  best  time  for 
fishing  for  cod  and  ling,  Father  Davis  ? — The  best  time 
for  cod  and  ling  is  March  and  April ; they  are  nearer 
the  shore  then,  but  at  any  time  during  the  summer 
they  may  be  taken  off  the  coast ; they  are  abundant 
during  the  whole  season. 

11522.  What  description  offish  would  be  procured 
by  winter  fishing  ? — The  winter  fishing  would  be  cod 
and  ling  too. 

11523.  Would  they  in  winter  be  further  from  the 
coast  than  in  summer? — No,  because  when  they  can 
get  a boat  to  go  out  in  the  winter  they  capture  the 
fish  along  by  the  coast. 

11524.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  boats  suitable  for 

the  purpose  that  winter  fishing  would  be  desirable  ? 

Certainly. 

11525.  Do  you  think  the  only  thing  that  keeps  it 
backward  is  that  the  boats  are  not  suitable  for  use  in 
winter  ? — The  weather  has  great  influence  on  us.  On 
the  east  coast  and  in  sheltered  bays  they  can  fish  when 
we  cannot  put  out  to  sea  at  all ; but  I am  sure  that  the 
great  reason  why  winter  fishing  all  over  Ireland  is  not 
prosecuted  with  vigour  is  the  want  of  boats. 

11526.  Do  you  think  that  the  exposure  of  the 
.coast  is  so  serious  as  to  stop  winter  fishing  if  boats 
capable  of  putting  out  to  sea  were  procurable  ? — No. 

11527.  Is  there  any  trawling  earned  on  from  Bal- 
timore ? — No,  but  boats  belonging  to  Baltimore  trawl 
to  the  west  of  those  islands  between  this  and  Schull. 
They  trawl  at  Crookhaven,  on  to  Dunmanus  Bay  and 
then  at  Bantry  Bay,  and  they  sometimes  go  to  the 
Kenmare  River  and  beyond  the  Kenmare  River  as  far 
as  Ballinskelligs  Bay. 

11528.  How  many  trawlers  are  there  ?— In  Dnion- 
hall  there  are  fifteen. 

11529.  Are  there  none  in  Baltimore? — Very  few. 
We  have  no  sheltered  bay  here,  and  they  should  go  a 
great  distance  to  get  to  the  trawling  ground.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  attach  themselves  to  that  species 
of  fishing,  b\it  it  was  only  last  year  they  first  ventured 
out.  I told  them  to  pursue  the  fish,  so  the  fleet  went 
off  to  Dunmore  and  eastward,  and  for  the  first  time 
they  left  their  own  homes.  That  is  a great  change, 
to  send  them  away  “foreign”  as  they  call  it.  One 
of  them  went  to  the  Scotch  coast — that  was  from 
■Cape  Clear  Island. 

11530.  In  that  way  they  sail  away  in  September  ? — 
Yes ; an  illiterate  man  from  Cape  Clear  island  was 
‘-h«‘  first  man  that  undertook  in  that  size  boat  to  raise 
his  nets.  He  remained  away  a month  to  learn  it. 

11531.  Do  you  think  trawling  will  develop  from 
Baltimore  ? — I think  so,  and  along  the  coast. 


11532.  I suppose  that  then  the  necessity  for  re„,  i 
communication  would  become  greater  1 — Certainly11  ^ 
11533.  When  the  fish  is  sent  away  direct  by  steaine 


is  it  insured  ? — No,  they  are  never  insured. 

11534.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  direct 
shipping  to  London  will  continue,  looking  at  th 
various  risks  and  drawbacks  of  so  long  a journev?-! 
I think  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  hitherto 
made  have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  they  will  do  it 
on  a larger  scale,  especially  if  the  railway  companies 
do  not  reduce  their  rates;  but  as  long  as  the  rail 
way  charges  remain  as  high  as  they  are,  there  is  every 
inducement  to  send  fish  direct  to  London  c~  * 


other  places  in  England  to  which  it  can  be  sent  to 
avoid  the  railway  rates.  At  any  time  that  a vessel 
has  got  to  London  the  fish  has  been  sold  readily  and 
not  condemned,  and  the  enterprise  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  great  success.  They  have  regular  boats  which 
sail  with  great  speed,  and  the  refrigerating  process  is 
continued  in  England  so  that  the  fish  can  be  sent 
through  all  England. 

11535.  If  there  is  no  insurance  paid,  and  a boat  is 
run  down,  the  price  of  the  fish  will  be  lost  ? — The  price 
of  the  fish  will  be  lost  in  such  a case,  but  it  would 
not  be  a very  great  loss — five  shillings  a hundred. 

11536.  But  the  boat  would  be  a serious  loss?— The 
boats  are  insured,  but  the  fish  is  not  insured. 

11537.  You  said,  I think,  that  there  was  a written 
agreement  between  you  and  the  fishermen  ? — Between 
the  agent  of  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  and  the  fisher- 


11538.  Is  that  agreement  the  same  in  all  cases?— 
Yes,  the  terms  of  the  agreements  are  the  same  in  all 


11539.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  see  a copy  of 
any  of  those  agreements? — I do  not  know  whether 
I have  one  of  them  at  home.  They  agree  to  pay  ten 
per  cent,  each  for  ten  years,  and  that  absolves  them 
from  all  liability. 

1 1540.  Has  the  Baroness  a lien  on  the  boats?— Ho. 

11541.  It  is  a mere  personal  security? — Yes;  she 
intended  at  first  a completely  free  grant,  but  she  then 
thought  to  make  them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  thrifty 
and  frugal,  by  establishing  a savings  bank,  and  making 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  put  aside  money  which  after- 
wards would  be  reproductive.  These  men  have  the 
use  of  money  for  ever  for  nothing ; according  as  they 
pay  in  they  can  draw  it  out  again,  but  she  insists  upon 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  frugal,  that  they 
shall  lodge  their  money  in  the  savings  bank,  in  spite  of 
their  former  habits. 

11542.  Chairman. — A wise  provision — A very 
wise  provision,  indeed. 

11543.  Mr.  Barry. — Suppose  a man  dies  after 
money  has  been  advanced  to  him  for  a boat,  what 
would  then  happen  ? — The  agreement  reaches  to  his 
son  or  his  brother, whichever  may  succeed  him,  and  his 
successor  would  be  legally  bound.  But  we  have  never 
any  occasion  to  exercise  the  law  at  all. 

11544.  I suppose  you  have  had  cases  where  some- 
body died  before  all  the  instalments  had  been  paid  ?— 
We  had.  I had  a case  which  occurred  between  two 
partners ; one  partner  assigned  away  his  portion  of 
the  boat,  and  the  other  resumed  the  business,  and  un- 
dertook the  whole  of  the  liability,  but  it  was  more  by 
moral  force  than  by  the  exercise  of  legal  authority 
that  he  was  got  to  do  so. 

11545.  It  would  be  difficult  to  administer  Govern- 
ment funds  in  this  form  ? — It  could  not  be  done.  But 
the  Government  and  the  Fishery  Inspectors' have  made 
large  loans  to  us,  assisting  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
grant,  and  some  of  the  boats  now  here  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  accumulated  earnings  of  the  fishermen 
themselves.  A in  an  fishing  as  one  of  a crew  four 
years,  would  save  his  earnings ; then  he  would  ge,j 
£200  from  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  and  would  go  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  for  a boat,  yet  he  has  been  known  to 
wipe  off  all  the  debt  In  this  very  village  there  is  a 
man  who  has  five  sons.  Eight  years  ago  he  was  on 
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the  relief  list,  and  had  six  sons.  He  was  so  helplessly 
poor  that  he  was  the  very  last  man  we  removed  off 
that  list.  ' That  man  came  to  me  the  year  before  last, 
after  five  years’  work,  and  put  £200  down  to  buy  a 
l,oat  because  his  five  sons  saved  the  greater  part  of 
their  earnings,  and  lived  economically  until  they  accu- 
mulated £200,  and  he  got  for  his  boys  a new  boat  that 
cost  £650,  and  he  is  clearing  that  debt  away,  and  will 
hare  it  all  cleared  in  a year  or  two. 

11546.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  recommendation 
a5  to  the  administration  of  the  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund,  or  the  way  of  taking  securities! — I would  have 
the  Fishery  Inspectors  not  to  be  so  strict  as  they  are 
in  the  way  of  securities.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
security.  In  fact  there  is  no  use  in  small  boats  of 
this  kind  that  the  men  have  had  hitherto.  No  man 
can  fish  profitably  in  small  boats.  It  is  first-class 
boats  that  are  wanted  in  Ireland. 

11517.  And  those  boats  cost  £650! — Yes,  they  are 
procured  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  give  them  three 
or  four  years  to  pay  the  price  of  the  boat.  The  men 
who  build  the  boats  are  so  anxious  for  an  income,  that 
they  give  three  or  four  years  for  payment. 

11548.  I suppose  they  require  some  money  down! 
—They  do.  The  Fishery  Inspectors  have  induced  the 
Board  of  Works  sometimes  to  give  £200  on  security. 

General  Sankey. — Under  a late  rule  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  there  is  no  security  required. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — Yes,  but  it  is  only  available  in 
very  extreme  cases.  It  is  limited,  too,  as  to  place,  to 
the  west  coast  in  the  first  instance,  then  it  was  extended 
to  some  fishermen  in  Galway. 

General  Samkey. — The  late  rules  are  quite  general 
and  no  security  is  required. 

11549.  There  is  a security  by  mortgage? — A 
security  by  mortgage  of  the  boat,  and  no  personal 
security  whatsoever.  A man  is  bound  to  keep  his 
boat  in  repair  during  the  continuance  of  the  loan. 
That  is  the  only  condition. 

11550.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  only  large  boats  can  be  remunerative,  is  it  not 
desk-able  that  the  fishermen  should  continue  to  fish 
throughout  the  whole  year !— That  is  done  by  the  class  of 
people  fishing  in  Kinsale  all  the  year  round.  It  would 
be  most  desirable  to  have  fishing  operations  carried 
out  all  the  year  round  ; but  in  Baltimore  all  our  men 
have  a little  patch  of  ground,  and  in  winter  they  are 
engaged  in  preparing  it. 

11551.  But  is  it  not  very  unproductive! — It  will 
produce  potatoes,  and  a little  butter,  and  a little  milk 
for  them  and  their  families. 

11552.  Then  you  have  places  along  this  coast  where 
the  men,  when  they  cannot  pursue  their  avocation  as 
fishermen,  apply  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits  1 — 
Yes,  and  it  is  a great  matter  for  our  fishermen  to  have 
those  little  patches  of  ground.  Each  has  his  little 
patch  of  ground,  and  it  is  all  carefully  cultivated  on 
the  first  of  March,  when  the  fishing  commences.  They 
are  then  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  fishing  up  to 
October.  . Then  from  November  to  March  they  are 
occupied  in  preparing  their  little  patch  of  ground. 

11553.  Mr.  Dim. — How  many  men  are  employed 
m each  boat  ? — Eight  men.  With  regard  to  our  people 
m Baltimore,  I may  observe  that  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  in  Scotland  al  most  universally  the  boats  belong  to 
sleeping  partners  who  keep  on  shore.  So  it  is  in 
okibbereen  and  other  places,  where  shopkeepers  provide 
the  boats;  they  have  to  keep  the  fishing  gear  in  order, 
and  they  derive  half  the  gross  profits,  and  the  other 
ah  goes  to  the  eight  men  who  constitute £he  crew, 
n Baltimore  it  is  the  men  who  work  the  boats  that 
aie  le  °wners  of  the  boats.  Hence  they  take  very 
great  care  of  their  boats.  They  are  like  “peasant- 
propnetors  ” on  the  ocean.  They  take  care  of  their 
pvo.SJu-  " °rk  t*iem  as  judiciously  as  they  can,  and 
ei/i  1US  ffiat  comes  into  their  net  is  their  own,  for 
7l  kkT6  40  s'}arc  ifc  with  no  sleeping  partner. 

54.  Chairman. — Now,  would  you  favour  us 


with  your  views  about  the  school  which  has  been  in- 
stituted here  1 — A very  great  deficiency  that  I found 
in  existence  here,  and  tending  materially  to  hamper 
the  industry  of  the  people  in  many  ways,  was  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  simple  things  connected  with  the  fish- 
ing industry,  which  often  forced  them  to  be  idle. 
There  are  several  details  which  are  not  difficult  to 
attend  to,  but  which  they  must  be  taught  how  to  do. 
A man,  by  applying  himself  to  it  for  a fortnight,  could 
learn  how  to  mend  a net.  Hitherto  the  men  here  could 
not  mend  their  mackerel  or  herring  nets  when  they 
happened  to  be  broken  from  any  cause.  A steamer 
might  run  through  a whole  lot  of  nets,  and  if  the  men 
are  not  able  to  mend  them  at  once  they  have  to  remain 
idle.  There  is  not  a net  made  in  Ireland.  Last  year 
£3,000  worth  of  nets  were  sold  by  a manufacturer  in 
this  district  alone.  All  that  money  would  remain 
here,  if  we  had  the  power  of  making  nets.  In  sail- 
making no  man  here  could  make  a sail  for  a fishing 
boat  from  this  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  For 
200  miles  there  is  not  a man  who  could  make  a 
single  sail.  Formerly  we  had  ropemakers  along 
the  coast,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  now  to 
be  seen ; they  have  all  disappeared,  and  everything  in 
that  way  is  got  from  England  or  Scotland  or  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Then  as  to  the  curing  of  fish  we  import  all 
our  cured  fish,  the  fish  from  our  coast  is  taken  away 
and  cured  and  brought  back.  At  the  exhibition  which 
was  lately  held  in  Cork,  the  directors  of  that  exhibition 
published  in  their  report  the  greatest  possible  reproach 
to  themselves.  As  one  of  the  exhibits  which  they 
paraded  to  public  view  was  herring  fished  off  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale,  cured  in  Scotland,  and  made  an 
exhibit  of  in  the  Cork  Exhibition  of  native  industry, 
arts,  and  manufact.ures.  I saw  it  in  print.  Whether 
that  is  done  now  or  not  I do  not  know,  but  I know 
that  there  is  no  curing  establishment  in  Ireland.  One 
of  the  things  that  will  be  taught  in  the  school  will 
be  the  curing  of  fish. 

11555.  What  students  are  you  taking  ? — We  have 
not  opened  the  school  yet.  I may  say  that  it  was  the 
late  Sir  John  Lentaigne  that  principally  induced  me 
to  enter  into  the  project  of  instituting  the  school.  He 
said  that  an  industrial  school  there  could  be  availed 
of  to  teach  our  destitute  boys  on  the  coast  practical 
fishing  and  the  different  kinds  of  kindred  industry. 
The  industrial  schools  have  never  been  used  before  for 
the  purpose  we  intend.  The  boys  in  other  industrial 
schools  learned  the  ordinary  trades;  but  our  boys 
after  learning  practical  fishing  will  be  taught  how  to 
cure  fish,  how  to  make  nets,  to  make  sails,  to  make 
boats,  as  well  as  cooperage,  carpentry,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  fishing  industry.  They  will  have 
a remarkable  advantage  over  the  boys  of  the  other 
industrial  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  what- 
ever trade  other  boys  learn  in  those  establishments, 
when  they  leave  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  the  Trades  Unions  will  not  allow  them  to  work 
or  to  obtain  employment.  The  Trades  Unions  have 
acquired  a great  deal  of  power,  and  they  have  so 
arranged  that  unless  a boy  serves  his  time  to  a trade 
with  one  of  their  own  men,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
work  in  this  country.  When  a boy  looks  for  employ- 
ment they  say  “ show  your  indentures,”  and  he  lias 
thus  very  great  difficulty  to  encounter  wherever  he 
goes.  But  our  boys  who  are  trained  here  in  all  the 
kinds  of  handicraft  connected  with  fishing  are  in  a 
very  different  position.  When  we  send  a boy  away 
he  is  a skilled  fisherman.  If  he  goes  into  the  Merchant 
Service  he  can  get  employment  readily,  for  lie  is  able 
to  splice  a rope,  mend  a sail,  and  repair  a boat.  He 
can  fish  practically,  and  if  he  cannot  get  employment 
in  fishing,  he  will  be  received  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  as  a first-class  boy,  or  in  the  Navy  as  a first- 
class  boy.  There  is  no  trades-unionism  to  interfere 
with  his  progress  wherever  he  chooses  to  go,  so  when 
we  send  him  away  he  is  able  at  once  to  go  back  to  his 
own  place  where  he  may  continue  to  practise  the 
work  he  received  instructions  in  here,  or  if  he  cnooses 
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tp  go,  to  America  or  anywhere  else,  he  at  once  is  able 
to  enter  on  a remunerative  mode  of  life. 

11556.  Have  you  any  rules  and  regulations  in  print 
which  you  intend  to  adopt  ? — There  are  three  objects 
which  we  propose  to  teach  the  boys  next  year.  . At 
the  institution  the  boys  will  be  told  off  in  divisions, 
at  first  with  four  men  in  each  boat.  That  is  the  first 
step.  The  next  step  is  this — we  have  a little  harbour 
attached  to  the  school  where  we  will  build  curing 
houses,  and  we  will  come  to  terms  with  the  conveying 
parties,  such  as  the  railway  companies,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  cured  fish  throughout  Ireland.  Then  at  the 
same  time  in  the  interior  we  intend  to  have  a net 
factory,  and  to  employ  some  of  the  boys  , in  making 
nets. 

11557.  Making  and  repairing  nets? — Making  and 
repairing  nets  for  the  fishermen  at  nominal  rates.  We 
intend  also  to  get  them  instructed  in  the  making  of 
sails.  If  we  had  boys  we  could  have  got  an  order  to 
keep  100  boys  going  on  making  boxes.  The  boxes 
are  made  in  Cork  and  in  England.  Two  English 
buyers  would  give  an  order  for  the  supply  of  2,000 
boxes  if  I had  the  boys  to  make  them.  The  Govern- 
ment will  give  £13  a year  capitation  grant  for  each 
boy.  The  boys  will  not  be  criminal  boys  as  in  the 
other  institutions  under  the  . Industrial  Act ; they 
must  be  destitute  but  not  criminal.  Destitution  is 
the  test  for  their  reception.  We  could  not  establish 
our  school  without  availing  of  this  grant.  Boys  will 
be  admitted  into  this  school  from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
Then  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  counties  the  boys  come 
from  will  give  a supplementary  grant;  so  that  we 
expect  £1 8 a year  for  the  support  of  each  boy.  The 
labour  of  the  hoys  after  a short  time  will  be  productive 
and  with  the  £18  a year  for  each  boy  after  paying  for 
clothing  and  feeding  them,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  the  school  to  other  boys  and 
keep  them  from  want,  and  in  this  way  boys  who  are 
not  completely  destitute  may  give  a shilling  a week 
or  something  themselves. 

11558.  Do  you  intend  to  lodge  and  board  them? — 


11559.  And  after  a certain  time  you  will  charge 
some  of  them  ? — Yes,  keeping  always  destitute  boys  as 
the  foundation. 

11560.  Have  you  got  these  rules  and  regulations  in 
•order  ? — Our  school  is  not  open  yet. 

11561.  But  preparatory  to  opening  it  have  you 
adopted  any  rules  ? — These  are  the  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution. (Hands  in  a prospectus.) 

11562.  Are  you  preparing  rules  and  regulations  ? — 
We  are.  We  will  prepare  them  before  the  school  is 
opened.  The  manner  in  which  we  commenced  was  by 
soliciting  public  subscriptions  for  defraying  the  cost 
of  building  our  schools,  having  detailed  the  object  of 
it.  We  entered  into  a contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
school,  which  has  just  been  completed.  We  have  ex- 
pended £3,000  on  the  erection  of  the  school.  The 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Cork,  when  I went  be- 
fore them,  made  a free  grant  of  £1,000.  So  impressed 
were  they  with  the  importantance  of  establishing  a 
technical  fishing  school  that  they  handed  over  £1,000 
without  being  under  any  obligation  whatever  to  con- 
tribute. There  was  a sum  of  £500  left  by  one 
M'Comas,  a merchant,  of  Dublin,  and  it  remained  for 
the  promotion  of  Irish  fisheries,  and  even  the  In- 
spectors of  Irish  Fisheries  would  not  get  it,  for  their 
arrangements  did  not  correspond  with  the  will;  but 
the  moment  we  applied  we  got  the  money;  we  were 
recognized  at  once  as  the  proper  representatives  of  the 
bequest,  and  we  got  the  money  at  once  from  the 
Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners.  There  was  a 
Government- Loan  Fund  Company  in  Dublin.  They 


had  £300,  which  they  handed  to.  ijs.  ,We  have  oai.l 
£3,500  out  of  £4,000.  Of  course  we  have  temporary 
buildings  and  workshops  ; we  have  accommodation  for 
150  boys.  We  intend  working  these  and  paying  0ff 
the  little  debt  that  is  on  us,  then  to  erect  workshops 
to  provide  machinery  for  making  nets,  and  so  to  start 
free  from  debt  of  any  kind.  We  have  applied  to  the 
Goveimment  to  give  us  a grant  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed. 

11563.  Have  you  estimated  the  cost  that  would 
enable  you  to  begin? — I should  think  from  £3,000  to 
£5,000  will  start  us. 

11564.  Including  the  grants  ? — Including  the 
grants. 

11565.  When  do  you  propose  to  start  ? — We  are  at 
present  in  communication  with  the  Government.  Sir 
Thomas  Brady  and  myself  have  gone  over  to  ask  the 
Government  to  give  us  some  assistance,  either  as  a 
grant  or  as  a loan  with  very  moderate  interest.  We 
have  put  our  case  before  them.  The  Fishery  Inspectors 
themselves  in  their  report  last  year,  say  that  there 
never  was  an  institution  more  wanted,  and  that  there 
never  was  a project  established  with  more  claim,  or  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  every  class  and  every  creed 
That  report  has  been  issued  within  the  last  few  days, 
and  presented  to  Parliament.  We  are  getting  in  funds, 
including  subscriptions  from  England. 

11566.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  you  say  that  you  want 
from  £3,000  to  £5,000  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
building?  — Yes,  from  £3,000  to  £5,000  more. 

11567.  Making  the  total  from  £6,000  to  £8,000? 
— Yes;  in  fact  any  amount  of  money  that  we  get  will 
only  extend  our  operations.  We  could  extend  them 
indefinitely,  for  we  could  have  a greater  number  of 
boys.  The  fitting  out  of  fishing  smacks,  purchase  of 
machinery  and,  tools,  and  various  matters  of  detail 
will  cost  £3,000  at  least.  We  intend  to  have  even- 
tually a training  ship,  but  at  present  our  other  avoca- 
tions will  keep  us  occupied. 

11568.  At  what  age  do  you  propose  to  take  boys? 
— From  eight  to  fifteen. 

11569.  Then  you  would  keep  them  up  to  twelve 
or  sixteen  ? — Yes,  and  further  than  that  if  they  wished 
to  stay  with  us.  In  fact  we  would  pay  them  after 
that.  Some  of  the  boys  would  learn  quickly  and 
would  be  able  to  instruct  others  who  were  backward. 

11570.  You  will  have  an  annual  expenditure  on 
the  furniture  of  the  boats? — Yes,  we  will  have  the 
residue  of  our  £18  a year  to  enable  us  to  meet  it.  In 
fact  the  boys’  labour  will  be  to  our  advantage  and 
will  bring  in  money. 

11571.  Suppose  boys  are  sent  to  mackerel  fishing, 
will  they  get  any  portion  of  the  receipts? — Ok,no;they 
are  supposed  to  get  nothing ; they  are  learning  the 
most  improved  mode  of  fishing. 

11572.  Would  the  school  get  any  proportion?— 
Yes,  we  will  get  three-fourths  : we  get  first  the  boat's 
part  which  will  be  half,  and  the  four  men  would  get 
one-fourth,  so  that  we  would  have  three-fourths. 

11573.  Then  the  boats  would  belong  to  the  school! 
—Yes.  The  inability  of  our  fishermen  to  perform  for 
themselves  any  of  the  operations  which  may  be  fre- 
quently necessary,  such  as  mending  their  nets,  lseps 
them  very  much  backward.  By  teaching  our  boys 
all  these  matters  they  would  not  only  be  made  skilled 
fishermen,  but  the  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance 
which  they  would  acquire  would  tend  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  large  amount  of  fish 
which  is  lost  when  extensive  captures  occur,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  means 
of  curing  them,  and  from  the  want  of  facilities  lor 
doing  so  as  well,  would  be  enormously  remunerative 
if  we  had  our  school  in  operation. 
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11574.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Carey).— I believe  you 

. [o  say  something  upon  points  connected 
Jth  the  fishing  industry  in  this  port?— Yes,  sir, 
lout  the  curing  of  fish,  and  particularly  pilchards. 

I induced  some  of  my  friends  to  embark  in  it  here, 

• nd  for  two  or  three  years  we  were  very  successful ; 
but  the  pilchards  have  left  this  coast  for  the  last  two 
years  and  gone  to  the  Dungarvan  district,  where 
Major  Hayes  tells  me  they  are  going  to  waste  In 
i'-ict  they  were  so  numerous  at  Dunmore  that  they 
stopped  the  hening  fishery  the  year  before  last  and 
they  were  thrown  overboard.  .1  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  means  of  curing  them  there. 

11575.  Do  you  propose  to  start  a curing  factory? — 
I could  not  do  it,  but  I think  that  somebody  down 
there  ought  to  do  it. 

11576.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  mean  at  Dunmore  ? — 
Yes ' if  they  were  packed  into  barrels  and  pickled 
they  could  be  brought  up  here  and  pressed.  We 
have  the  whole  appliances  here  for  pressing  them. 

11577.  Have  you  estimated  the  cost  of  machinery 
for  cur  in"  fish? — Yes  ; it  would  cost  about  £1,000. 

11578.  How  do  you  propose  to  raise  that  sum  ? — 
By  a company.  A company  would  be  the  best  way 
of  doing  it. 

11579.  Are  you  connected  with  a company  here? — 
lam,  with  the  pilchard  company  here,  and  it  was  they 
that  commenced  buying  mackerel  in  Baltimore. 

11580. — Do  you  think  that  a company  would  start 
a factory  for  curing  fish  ? — Yes,  if  you  give  money  at 
low  interest. 

11581. — It  is  not  customary  to  grant  money  for 
factories? — The  fish  will  go  useless  down  there  if 
something  is  not  done  to  cure  them  when  they  come. 


11582.  Could  you  not  start  such  an  enterprise  ? — It  June  5,  1887. 
cannot  be  done,  sir,  in  this  country.  Nobody  will  do  it.  Thg  c_ 

11583.  When  they  see  the  success  of  this  school  Davis,  r.'p., 
which  is  about  to  be  opened  here  they  may  do  it  ? — and  Mr.  Robert 
I cannot  say  what  the  Dungarvan  people  will  do,  but  Carey. 

I cannot  get  anyone  here  to  go  to  cure  the  fish  in 
Dungarvan  with  money  from  here.  I would  also 
wish  to  impress  on  the  Commission  the  number  of 
fish  that  is  going  waste  here  for  want  of  curing.  We 
have  tons  of  mackerel  going  waste.  I asked  the 
landlord  of  Baltimore  to  put  up  a curing  establish- 
ment for  smoking  and  curing  mackerel  and  we  would 
give  him  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  he  refused  me. 

11584.  Who  is  the  landlord  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — The  trustee  of  Lord  Carbery. 

His  money  was  safe. 

11585.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  you  any  curing  place  for 
pilchards  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — Mr.  Carey  has  a cui'ing  place  for 
pilchards,  but  there  is  no  means  of  curing  mackerel. 

11586.  Would  not  that  do  for  herrings  and 
mackerel  — It  would  not ; you  should  have  a drying 
house. 

11587.  Are  there  no  herrings  cui-ed  here  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis. — There  are  no  herrings  cured  in 
Ireland.  They  may  be  kippered  a little,  but  that  is 
all  that  can  be  done  at  present. 

Mr.  Carey. — When  we  get  herrings  we  find  that 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  send  them  away  fresh  to 
market  than  to  go  to  any  trouble  or  expense  about 
preserving  them. 

The  Commissioners  then  inspected  the  Fishing 
School,  the  arrangement  and  details  of  which  were 
pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dans. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  DAY—  MONDAY,  JUNE  6th,  1887.  amiun- 

The  Commission  visited  Schull,  and  inspected  the  western  terminus  of  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Light 
Railway,  and  after  calling  at  Crookhaven  proceeded  to  Castletown  Berehaven,  where  they  met  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fishing  interests  of  the  surrounding  district. 


SIXTY-FIFTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  JUNE  7th,  1887. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  coast  from  Berehaven  to  V alencia  Island. 


SIXTY-SIXTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8th,  1S87. 

Tie  Commission  had  interviews  at  Valencia  with  representatives  ot  the  fishing  and  other  interests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cahiroiveen,  and  then  visited  Dingle  Harbour  and.Town  and  proceeded  to  Smerwick  Bay. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  JUNE  9m,  1887. 

The  Commission'  landed  at  Fenit  (near  Tralee)  where  they  inspected  the  harbour  works  and  were  met  by 
members  of  the  Harbour  Board  and  others ; proceeding  thence  up  the  Shannon  to  Foynes  where  they 
received  a deputation  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  harbour. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  JUNE  10th,  1887. 

'Che  Commission  inspected  the  coast  of  Clare,  landed  on  the  Arran  Islands,  and  proceeded  to  Galway. 

2 P 
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THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  PUBLIC  WORKS. 
SIXTY-NINTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  JUNE  lira,  1887. 


June  11,  1887. 


Mr.  J&xao* 
Price,  a.a., 
and  Prof.  E. 
Townsend,  c.: 


GALWAY. 

Present: — Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman);  James  Abernethy,  Esq. ; J.  Wolfe  Barry,  Esq.;  and 
J.  T.  Pirn,  Esq. 


Mr.  James  Price,  c.e.,  and  Professor  Edward  Townsend,  c.e.,  examined. 


1 1588.  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  give  some 
evidence  in  reference  to  the  Clifden  Railway  Scheme  ? 
— Yes,  sir ; Mr.  Edward  Townsend  is  here  with  me, 
and  we  are  both  connected  with  it. 

11589.  Perhaps  you  will  make  your  statement 
without  any  preliminary  questions1?— Well,  the  first 
Parliamentary  power  obtained  for  this  railway  was 
for  the  route  that  we  now  lay  before  you.  We  have 
sent  in  plans  of  it  which  I suppose  you  have  got. 
Have  you  got  the  plans  that  we  sent  in  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ? 

11590.  No? — Well,  then,  I suppose  we  had  better 
produce  our  plan. 

11591.  Yes,  certainly? — This  is  the  plan  of  Galway 
county.  It  shews  the  proposed  line  with  its  branches 
— extending  from  Galway  to  Clifden. 

11592.  Will  you  describe  the  course  it  takes? — 
Yes. 

11593.  First,  what  is  the  length  of  the  line? — 
48§  miles. 

11594.  Does  that  include  the  branches? — No, 
that  is  without  the  branches.  The  branches  are  3 
miles.  It  is  48  miles,  7 furlongs  in  length — 49  miles 
we  may  say. 

11595.  That  does  not  include  the  branches? — No, 
that  does  not  include  the  branches.  Then  there  is  a 
branch  of  3 furlongs  at  Galway  which  makes  its 
connexion  with  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway. 
There  is  a branch  also  at  Galway,  which  makes  its 
connexion  with  the  docks,  of  2 furlongs  and  8 chains. 
Then  there  ,is  the  Roundstone  branch,  making  its 
connexion  with  the  harbour  at  Roundstone,  3 miles, 
6 furlongs,  and  7 chains. 

11596.  Now,  you  had  better  describe  its  course? — 
In  order  to  get  a connexion  with  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  instead  of  going  across  the  town  we 
go  on  to  a piece  of  waste  ground  along  Lough  Athalia, 
a salt  water  lake  at  the  side  of  the  town.  We  run 
along  that  and  go  to  Menloe  and  cross  the  river  Corrib 
about  4 miles  from  Galway  at  a point  where  there 
is  great  facility  for  making  a bridge  on  rock  founda- 
tions ; and  from  thence  we  keep  at  a convenient  distance 
from  the  lake.  In  fact  we  take  Nimmo’s  public  road — 
the  road  made  by  Nimmo — and  keep  as  close  to  it  as 
we  can.  We  go  through  the  village  of  Moycullen,  the 
village  of  Ross,  and  the  town  of  Ougliterard,  a great 
place  for  fairs.  Then  we  come  to  what  we  call  Maam- 
cross  roads — the  town  of  Maam  is  to  the  north  about 
4 miles — it  is  merely  a hamlet,  but  at  this  cross-roads 
we  expect  all  the  traffic  of  the  district.  We  then 
come  to  a place  called  Recess,  a favourite  place  for 
tourists  and  for  fishing  purposes,  and  then  we  come 
to  Ballinahinch,  another  great  fishing  place,  and  near 
Ballinahincli  we  branch  off  to  Roundstone  in  order  to 
get  the  fishing  of  these  bays.  That  is  a deep  water 
harbour.  Recess  is  in  communication  with  Letterfrack, 
and  there  is  a new' road  across  there  to  Mr.  Mitchell- 
Henry’s  place,  at  Kylemore.  Then  we  come  to  the 
town  of  Clifden.  It  is  the  shortest  and  easiest  route 
between  the  two  points  and  the  natural  way. 

11597.  Do  you  propose  to  make  it  of  the  same 
gauge? — We  have  given  two  estimates.  We  have 
been  twice  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  produced  those 
plans,  and  twice  brought  before  Parliament  this  very 
line,  but  we  got  a direction  from  Lord  Spencer  that 
they  would  entertain  no  railway  except  on  the  narrow 
gauge.  W e therefore  put  this  in  on  the  narrow  gauge 
also.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  it  of  the 
standard  gauge.  'It  will  cost  little  more. 

11598.  What  is  the  estimate  for  the  whole,  without 


the  branches  from  Galway  to  Clifden? — On  the 
narrow  gauge  ? 

11599.  On  the  5 feet  3? — On  the  5 feet  3 light 
railway  it  would  be  under  ,£210, 000. 

11600.  49  miles?— Yes. 

Mr.  Townsend. — That  includes  the  branches. 

Mr.  Price. — No,  I am  now  taking  off  the  branches 
that  I had  on  the  -wider  gauge.  For  the  narrow  gauge 
the  main  line  was  £183,000  and  that  includes  engines 
and  equipments. 

11601.  I think  you  had  better  put  before  us  the 
cost  of  the  line  only? — £170,700. 

11602.  That  includes  land? — Yes. 

11603.  Mr.  jjarry. — That  is  for  construction  only 
and  land  ? — Construction  and  land. 

11604.  That  is  on  the  narrow  gauge? — Yes.  ' 

11605.  Chairman. — What  would  it  be  for  the  wide 
gauge? — You  might  say  £205,000. 

11606.  The  difference  between  the  narrow  and  the 
broad  gauge  is  £35,000  ? — Yes,  for  the  main  line. 

11607.  Mr.  Ab&rnethy. — Do  you  trust  to  the 
Midland  Railway  to  work  your  line? — No,  it  was 
considered  that  having  engines  and  the  line  being 
50  miles  in  length  we  should  provide  for  rolling  stock, 

11608.  What  weight  of  rails  do  you  propose  for  the 
wide  gauge  ? — 60  pounds. 

11609.  And  what  weight  for  the  narrow  gauge?— 
50  pounds.  Of  course  the  light  railway  is  only  to  take 
the  rolling  stock  and  not  the  engines. 

11610.  Mr.  Barry. — In  all  your  estimates  do  you 
keep  the  rolling  stock  separate  ? — Yes. 

11611.  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  . will  describe 
what  steps  you  took  to  form  a Company  so  as  to  carry 
out  those  works  ? 

Mr.  Townsend. — .Here  is  a list  of  the  Company. 
The  Directors  are  nearly  all  local  gentlemen.  (Hands 
in  the  list  of  names.) 

Mr.  Pnce. — The  line  was  twice  before  the  Grand 
•Juries  both  of  the  town  a;nd  of  the  county  of  Galway, 
and  was  approved  of  by'  them. 

11612.  Have  you  had  an  Act  of  Parliament?— Ho; 
the  Privy  Council  said  they  did  not  approve  of  it  on 
account  of  the  taxation  that  might  arise — not  that 
would  arise.  We  can  give  you  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor?  on  the  subject.  I may  tell  you  that 
this  district  is  exceedingly  low-valued.  It  happened 
that  many  years  ago  I was  under  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Griffiths  as  valuator  in  this  very  district,  and  it  is 
valued  so  low,  for  want  of  railway  facility,  at  least 
50  per  cent.  But  the  taxation  appeared  so  very  high, 
and  does  appear  so  very  high,  that  the  project  did  not 
find  favour  for  that  reason. 

11613.  What  is  the  taxation  of  this  district  ?-l 
can  give  you  the  valuation. 

11614.  The  valuation  will  do  ?— Here  is  the  valua- 
tion. , 

Mr.  Townsend. — The  valuation  of  the  barony  ot 
Movcullen  is  £16,307  5s.  0 d.,  of  the  barony  of  Ross 
£6,834  6s.  0 d.,  and  of  Ballinahinch  £17,874  3s.  Od., 
that  makes  the  total  for  the  county  £41,115  14s. 
Then  the  county  of  the  town  of  Galway  is  £6,3G9  !-•?• 

0 d.,  separate  from  the  borough  ; the  borough  of  Galwa) 

which  includes,  two  miles  around  Galway  is 
9s.  0 d.  These  two  together  make  £32,623  Is.  u •' 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  whole  is  £73,738  15s.  0d. 

11615.  For  Galway  and  the  three  baronies  ? 

Mr.  Tovmsewl.— For  Galway  and  the  three  outsiae 
baronies.  , n. 

Mr.  Price. — In  the  case  that  was  heard  before 
Privy  Council  they  heard  also  the  engineer  o 
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Board  of  Works.  The  Privy  Council  reported  that 
there  was  no  fault  whatsoever  to  be  found  in  the  en- 
sineering  of  the  line,  that  it  was  economically  laid  out, 
but  that  for  excessive  taxation  they  could  not  recom- 
mend it,  and  they  recommended  that  it  should  go  again 
to  the  county,  to  be  put  on  the  whole  of  the  county, 
and  the  Grand  Jury  refused,  because  other  parts  of 
the  county  would  have  to  pay  for  other  lines. 

11616.  I see  that  there  is  a list  of  subscribers  here  ; 
nhat  steps  have  you  taken  to  raise  the  money?— You 
cannot  raise  the  money,  that  is  quite  plain.  On  the 
first  occasion,  in  1872  we  got  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
induce  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
of  Ireland  to  do  it.  Mr.  Berridge  the  owner  of  the 
property  undertook  to  subscribe  pretty  liberally  and 
also  Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  now  Lord  Ardilaun,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell-Benry  and  others  ; but  it  was  found  to 
be  utterly  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary  capital.  It 
could  not  be  done ; so  that  in  fact  the  line  can  never  be 
made  except  by  some  other  means. 

11617.  Have  you  tried  the  Railway  Company — the 
Midland  Great  Western? — Yes,  that  was  tried  long  ago. 

11618.  Did  they  decline  ? — They  declined  either  to 
subscribe  or  to  work  it  at  40  per.  cent.  In  fact  it 
was  at  that  point  at  the  first  time  that  they  declined 
to  work  it. 

11619.  What  traffic  do  you  expect  to  get  on  the 
line?— The  first  time  that  the  project  was  mooted  we 
took  a great  deal  of  trouble  upon  that  head.  Mr. 
Price  Williams  was  associated  with  me.  We  sent 
persons  to  take  an  account  of  the  traffic  at  all  the 
fail's,  and  we  got  a list  made  out  of  every  fair  and  of 
the  traffic  that  would  be  likely  to  go  by  the  railway. 
TYe  found  that  you  have  to  pay  the  price  of  one  pig 
out  of  every  five  to  get  the  other  four  here,  so  as  to 
allow  of  getting  them  sold.  Taking  into  considei’ation 
the  fairs  and  markets  and  everything  likely  to  effect 
the  traffic,  we  made  out  that  about  £16,000  a year 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  traffic  that  probably  would 
arise  after  about  4 or  5 years’  working  of  the  line,  and 
at  that  time  I formed  my  judgment  very  much  by 
what  the  rate  of  progress  had  been  on  lines  similarly 
circumstanced,  parts  of  the  Midland  Railway,  Lord 
Lucan  carried  his  line  on  to  Westport.  At  every  stage 
it  earned  £7  a mile  a week  as  it  opened,  but  at  the  end 
it  reached  £13  4s.  0 d.,  shewing  that  it  was  capable  of 
being  developed.  We  never  calculated  on  more  than  £6 
a mile  for  this,  probably  beginning  with  £4  and  going 
on  to  £6  in  the  course  of  4 or  5 years.  I have  no  hesita- 
tion at  all  in  supposing  that  it  would  come  to  that,  and 
that  conclusion  is  formed  from  very  careful  returns. 

11620.  That  would  be  over  £300  a week,  or 
£16,000  a year? — Yes  ; that  was  the  exact  sum  that 
we  made  out,  and  we  considered  that  it  could  be 
worked  cheaply  as  alight  railway  with  slow  trains  and 
engines  suitable  to  it. 

11621.  50  per  cent,  would  leave  close  on  £8,000  ? — 
Yes. 

11622.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  get  the  sub- 
scribers ; did  you  advertise  the  prospectus  ? — Oh,  yes, 
over  and  over  again. 

11623.  Did  you  try  the  London  Market? — Yes,  the 
best  conditions  we  were  offered  was  at  the  very  first, 
when  Mr.  Berridge,  Lord  Ardilaun,  and  Mr.  Mitchell- 
flenry  would  subscribe.  Then  we  utterly  failed, 
we  went  on  for  a renewal  of  the  Bill  in  1875,  but 
still  we  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  capital  and 
consequently  there  has  been  no  bona  fide  subscription. 

11624.  I should  like  a little  more  information  as  to 
what  you  expect  from  the  fisheries.  Upon  what  basis 
were  your  statements  founded  in  respect  of  the 
S MeS ' — ^ e ^ave  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Brady. 

Mr.  Tovmsend. — When  I heard  that  you  were 
j^-tigherel  telegraphed  to  Sir  Thomas  Brady  request- 
g mm  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  fisheries. 
e gave  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury  here,  and 
ere  is  a summary  of  it.  He  is  gone  to  London  or  he 
ou  d come  cp0W11  himself.  Here  is  a copy  of  the 
fir  6 Save  before  the  Galway  Grand  Jury, 
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11625.  What  other  evidence  have  you  on  that 
subject ; what  amount  of  fish  do  they  expect  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Townsend. — It  is  all  embodied  in  that,  sir. 

11626.  To  get  it  on  the  notes,  perhaps  you  would 
answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Price. — I know  that  when  we  first  took  an 
account  of  the  various  sources  of  traffic,  we  found 
that  the  value  of  the  oysters  going  from  the  bay  to 
Connemara  to  be  about  £8,000  a vear—that  is 
the  value  of  the  oysters  themselves."  Since  that 
there  has  been  a failure  of  oysters  in  Ireland ; they 
have  not  been  breeding,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  would  not  come  round  again.  Lobsters  are 
very  important  too.  At  that  time  a gentleman  havin'* 
an  oyster  bed  at  Clifden  told  me  recently  that  he 
could  have  sent  to  London  a quantity  which  was  only 
limited  by  the  quantity  he  could  send  by  the  long  car 
from  Clifden,  but  that  since  then  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  breeding  of  oysters.  I do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  possibility  of  raising  the  money  by 
getting  a guarantee  from  those  baronies  after  the 
strong  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  more  than 
about  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

11627.  What  is  the  amount  of  assessment  of  those 
baronies  that  you  have  named ; you  have  given  me 
£73,000  a year,  how  much  is  it  in  the  pound? — 

Mr.  Townsend. — It  was  2s.  8 d.  in  the  pound. 

11628.  For  the  whole  county  expenditure? — 

Mr.  Price. — No,  2s.  8d.  for  the  railway. 

11629.  What  is  the  taxation  now  in  the  pound? 
— In  the  line  passed  before  the  Grand  Juries  and 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  they  went  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  pay  nothing  more  than  the 
working  expenses,  and  in  that  event  the  taxation 
of  the  three  outside  baronies  would  be  2s.  8d.  in 
the  pound ; and  the  taxation  of  the  inner  circle — 
the  county  of  the  town  and  the  borough — would  be 
6 d.  in  the  pound ; in  consequence  of  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Privy  Council  threw  it  out. 

Mr.  Price. — Let  me  lay  before  you  an  extract  from 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
the  hearing  of  this  case  of  the  Galway,  Oughterard, 
and  Clifden  Light  Railway  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  3rd  February,  1855,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said 

“The  county  cess  in  Moycullen  is  4s.  5d.  in  the 
pound,  and  the  poor-rate  varies  throughout  its  electoral 
divisions  from  about  2s.  2 d.  to  6*.  Striking  an  average  on 
its  poor-rate  it  would  make  the  public  burden  in  Moycullen 
amount  to  about  7s.  6 d.  in  the  pound.  The  county  cess 
of  the  barony  of  Ross  is  4s.  5d.  in  the  pound,  and 
the  poor-rate  in  its  several  divisions  varies  from  2s.  3d.  to 
3s.  3d.,  striking  a fair  average  for  poor-rate  at  2s.  6 d.,  it 
would  bring  up  the  taxation  for  county  cess  and  poor-rate 
in  Ross  to  about  7s.  Id.  in  the  pound.” 

11630.  That,  with  the  guarantee  required,  would 
mean  10s.  in  the  pound? — They  would  be  satisfied  to 
pay  a 6d.  rate.  The  Lord  Chancellor  goes  on  to 
say — 

“ In  Ballinahinch  the  county  cess  is  about  3*.  4 d.  in  the 
pound,  and  taking  an  average  over  the  electoral  divisions 
of  the  Clifden  Union  it  would,  as  I make  it  out,  give  2s.  4d., 
as  the  figure  for  poor-rate,  a very  moderate  average  how- 
ever, making  together  5s.  8d.  in  the  pound  in  that  barony. 
It  may  however  be  taken  that  the  feeling  of  the  . barony 
of  Ballinahinch  !s  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  under- 
taking with  all  the  risks  that  would  flow  from  it.” 

He  also  says  : — 

“ It  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  a barony  like  Moy- 
cullen will  be  able  to  pay  anything  in  addition  to  7s.  6d.  in 
the  pound,  its  present  burden.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  barony  of  Ross  can  sustain  anything 
beyond  7s.  Id.  in  the  pound,  and  Ballinahinch,  having 
regard  to  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  sums  given  in  aid 
of°  its  poor-rate  and  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the 
county  cess,  cannot  be  deemed  capable  of  bearing  anything 
in  addition  to  its  present  liability  of  5s.  8d.  in  the  pound, 
however  eager  the  people  there  are  for  this  fine.  In  this 
state  of  facts  we  have  unanimously  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  recommend  the  undertaking.” 


Jimll.IMr. 

Mr.  James 
Price,  o.b., 
and  Prof.  E. 
Townsend,  o.» 
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Mr.  Janjaa 
Price,  C.B.', 
and  Prof.  E. 
Townaend,  c.B. 


11631.  You  have  failed  in  all  your  attempts  to  raise 
the  capital  1— -Utterly,  and  would  fail  for  evermore 
under  the  same  circumstances.  The  Grand  Jury  of 
the  county  at  the  last  Spring  Assizes  passed  a resolu- 
tion, of  which  you  have  a copy,  to  the  effect  that  in  no 
case  should,  in  any  poor  district  like  Connemara,  the 
taxpayers  be  ever  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  6<Z. 
in  the  pound.  I think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
that  much.  What  they  proposed  for  the  remainder 
was  that  the  Government  should  guarantee  3^  per  cent, 
on  the  capital,  and  that  in  case  of  a deficit  they  should 
come  down  on  the  baronies  not  to  a greater  extent 
than  6 d.  in  the  pound. 

11632.  Would  that  yield  sufficient  to  pay  their 
guarantee  1 — No. 

11633.  Practically  they  would  wish  for  a free 
grant  from  the  Government  1 — Nearly  so;  but  I do 
not  believe  that  it  would  not  pay  3 per  cent. 

11634.  The  Government  receiving  back  anything 
that  arises  beyond  the  working  expenses?— Yes, 
besides  6 d.  in  the  pound.  I think  the  town  of 
Galway  would  not  pay  more  than  6 d.  in  the 
pound. 

Mr.  Townsend. — No,  the  whole  three  would  give  6d. 
Mr.  Price. — I omitted  to  mention  that  there  is  a 
very  important  tourist  traffic  in  summer  along  that 
line.  . 

11635.  Mr.  Barry. — Go  you  know  the  working 
expenses  of  Lord  Lucan’s  line? — I do.  We  worked 
it  for  a very  good  while  at  Is.  6 d.  a train  mile.  X 
know  that  it  did  not  pay  them,  but  I think  the  net 
cost  is  about  2s.  a train  mile. 

11636.  How  does  that  compare  with  your  average 
receipts  of  £6  a week?— It  was  £7  a mile  first  and 
£13  afterwards.  I think  that  line  returns  about  4£ 
per  cent.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  now  have 
it  under  lease. 

11637.  At  what  percentage  of  gross  receipts? — 
About  50  per  cent.  They  have  about  50  per  cent,  as 
near  as  possible. 

11638.  Supposing  you  were  to  consider  your  finances 
from  the  point  of  view  you  have  indicated,  viz. : -3i  per 
cent,  and  allowing  a fair  amount  for  working  expenses, 
what  would  be  the  necessary  gross  receipts? — Well, 
for  a wide  gauge  estimate  say  £220,000. 

11639.  Say  £230,000  ?— £230,000  including  rolling 
stock  ?— £230,000  at  3£  per  cent.,  that  would  be 
£8,000  a year. 

11640.  Now  add  the  working  expenses  ?— The 
working  expenses  would  not  exceed  £8,000,  so  that 
£16,000  a year  would  be  required.  It  would  be 
almost  exactly  a line  ball.  I think  it  would  pay  3 per 
cent. 

11641.  At  £1 6,000  a year  ? — Yes. 

11642.  Now  take  £6  a mile  a week?— That  is 
about  £16,000  a year. 

11643.  Well,  then,  supposing  this  scheme  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Privy  Council  what  would  have 
been  allowed  by  the  Government? — 2 per  cent,  on 
that  rate. 

11644.  Therefore  they  would  have  been  under  the 
liability  of  paying  2 peu  cent,  on  £230,000,  supposing 
that  was  the  amount  of  capital  issued? — Yes ; £210,000 
was  the  actual  sum  ; it  was  a narrow  gauge. 

11645.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  district  through  which 
the  line  is  proposed  to  be  carried  is  generally  a very 
poor  country  ? — It  is  a poor  country  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  it  than  people  imagine.  I happened 
to  have  been  formerly  over  this  very  district  and  I can 
say  that  it  is  from  the  want  of  facilities  that  it  is  so 
poor  ; it  is  not  from  actual  barrenness  of  the  land  that 
it  is  poor.  I can  show  you  many  pastures  in  it  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Through  the  mountains 
there  are  some  exceedingly  fine  fat  stock.  In  one 
district  there  where  a gentleman  took  a large  farm  of 
45,000  acres  and  stocked  it  well,  he  required  for  his 
interest  £60,000. 

11646.  Is  that  gentleman  there  now? — No,  the 
lease  has  dropped  out. 


11647.  Mr.  Pim. — Was  he  a tenant  to 
Lucan  ?— Partly  Lord  Lucan  and  partly  Lord  Sligo.  I 
went  on  the  ground  when  I was  a young  man  under  Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  and  I know  that  there  was  a con- 
siderable  amount  of  pasturage.  All  they  want  in 
order  to  render  that  country  productive  is  proper  stock 
and  means  of  transit. 

11648.  Chairman. — Is  the  land  at  the  other  side  as 
good  as  this? — Yes,  that  land  is  fair.  It  is  0nly 
valued  at  Is:  6 d.  an  acre  all  round.  There  is  a gentle, 
man  who  intended  coming  here  but  was  prevented  at 
the  last  moment  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife.  He 
has  a very  large  estate  here — Mr.  Francis  Graham— 
and  he  was  very  anxious  to  give  evidence.  If  you 
could  receive  it  from  him  in  writing  he  would  give 
very  valuable  information.  He  knows  the  place 
well. 

11649.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  how  much  of  the  traffic  would  be  new  traffic?— 
As  a general  rule  our  experience  is  that  about  half 
would  be  new  traffic. 

11650.  Then  half  of  the  traffic  would  be  entirely 
new  traffic,  which  would  be  brought  on  to  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway? — No,  it  would  be  divided 
with  the  docks  here,  for  I have  ascertained  that 
probably  the  greater  portion  of  things  going  to  Conne- 
mara come  by  the  Galway  steamers.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  a line  down  to  the  docks. 

11651.  Chairman. — I presume  a great  deal  of  the 
traffic  of  the  railway  now  goes  by  road  ? — It  does. 

11652.  It  comes  to  them  now,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  all  new  traffic  ? — Oh  no,  50  per  cent,  of  it,  I would 


say. 


11653.  Mr.  Barry. — You  think  that  half  the  traffic 
would  be  new  traffic,  and  that  half  the  new  traffic— 
that  is  one  fourth  of  the  whole  would  be  delivered  at 
the  Midland  Railway? — Yes,  I know  that  a great 
many  of  the  graziers  would  come  to  those  fairs,  and 
that  young  stock,  very  fine,  hardy,  healthy,  off  the 
mountains,  which  the  buyers  cannot  spare  time  to 
reach  by  the  road,  would  be  conveyed  by  railway. 

.11654.  Whatever  new  traffic  would  be  developed 
and  put  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  line, 
would  it  be  carried  to  Dublin  and  long  distances  1 — It 
would.  It  would  go  to  London,  and  passengers  would 
go  to  Dublin  and  Belfast  and  everywhere.  I think 
some  of  it  would  go  over  the  route  to  Waterford,  I 
think  some  passengers  would  go  in  the  direction  of 
Waterford. 

11655.  But  it  would  be  a conveyance  of  long 
mileage? — Unquestionably,  it  would  be  all  longmile- 


°11656.  Then  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  would  have  an  interest  in  that  line? — A 
very  considerable  interest,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I proposed  the  line  when  I was  engineer 
to  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
but  they  did  not  see  with  me  at  the  time. 

11657.  They  would  in  your  opinion  have  an  in- 
terest in  seeing  the  line  opened  and  worked  ?— I think 
I think  it  would  unquestionably  add  to  their 


receipts.  . - . 

11658.  What  is  the  ruling  gradient  ?— One  n 


forty.  r a 

11659.  Are  there  any  sharp  curves?—!  d 
think  there  is  a bad  curve  at  all.  There  are  no  to 
curves.  There  is  a gradual  slope  coming  towards  in 
station  ; we  put  on  a little  sharp  curve  there,  but  on 
the  main  line  there  is  no  curve  that  would  preven 
running  fast. 

11660.  Have  you  made  & detailed  estimate  l- 
Yes.  , T 

11661.  Have  you  got  it  among  your  papers i- 
have.  I do  not  think  I have  put  it  m but  X 
rrive  you  a detailed  estimate. 

11662.  I think  we  should  like  to  look  at  a detoe 
estimate  of  both  gauges  ? — Then  I will  just  prei 


it. 
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11PG3  Before  you  make  out  the  estimate  would 
toll  iis  why  you  propose  60  pound  rails  for  the 
ffaucre  and  50  pounds  for  the  narrow? — Well 
» satisfy  people,  than  that  in  my  own  opinion 
‘ iyauCTe  li"ht  railway  would,  properly  speaking, 
a heavier  rail  ; but  some  people  have  an  idea 


a wide  s 


St  it  ought  to  be  a heavier  rail. 

11(304,  Chairman.— 1 was  going  to  say  that  it  ought 

be  left  to  the  engineer  to  decide.  I think  you 
should  estimate  the  same  weight  of  rail  for  our 
purpose  ?— I can  do  so.  I can  give  you  the  drawings 
also' of  the  permanent  way. 

11665.  Confine  it  to  50  pounds? — Very  well ; 50 

^Ir^Townsmd. — There  was  a resolution  of  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  Down  which  the  Galway 
Board  adopted.  . , . 

11666.  But  not  m connexion  with  this  Railway  ? — 
Mr.  Townsend,. — No. 

11667.  Wewillconfineourselves  to  local  schemes  ? — 
Mr.  Price. — There  is  a scheme  proposed  by  way  of 
Con".  I know  all  that  country  and  I do  not  believe  in 
any  other  route  but  this.  If  there  was  a competing 
route  of  course  going  the  shortest  way  might  be  an 
advantage.  This  is  the  memorial  that  went  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was  signed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  who  was  chairman  of  it. 
/Document  handed  in). 

' 11668.  Is  there  not  another  scheme,  Mr.  Price? — 
There  is  by  Headford  and  Cong.  I can  point  it  out 
to  you  on  the  map. 

1 1 66 9 . Mr.  tia/rry.  — Is  there  not  another  route  around 
the  coast  ?— There  was  one  but  it  was  never  listened 
to.  It  was  very  expensive.  It  involved  enormous 
cuttings,  40  feet  cuttings  in  some  places,  and  the 
Grand  Jury  would  not  look  at  it  at  all.  The  Grand 
Jury  never  approved  of  any  other  scheme  but  this. 
The  alternative  one  is  round  by  Cong. 

11670.  Mr.  Barry. — We  have  evidence  about  it 
by  Headford  ?— Yes  : it  is  50  per.  cent,  longer.  What 
we  sav  is,  if  you  do  not  have  the  direct  route  half  the 
traffic  will  go  by  cars;  because  there  are  places  along 
this  road  that  people  wish  to  stop  at. 

11671.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Your  line  is  in  the  line  of 


the  road? — Yes. 

11672.  The  other  is  not  ?— The  other  is  not. 

11673.  Mr.  Barry. — How  much  of  your  line  is  on 
the  road  ? — That  map  shews  it : where  we  have  left  the 
road  we  get  better  gradients,  in  portions  we  have  merely 
to  turn  up  two  ditches.  At  one  part  there  is  some 
heavy  cutting.  The  heavy  part  is  between  the  Recess 
and  Clifden,  but  the  rest  of  the  line  is  remarkably 
light.  . 

11674.  Mr.  Pirn. — Did  this  competing  line  come 
before  the  Grand  Jury? — It  did  ccme  before  the 
Grand  Jury  in  last  May,  and  they  refused  to  hear  it 
because  the  Board  of  Works  had  not  reported  on  it. 

11675.  Was  it  to  run  partly  on  the  road  ?— I believe 
they  are  making  it  a light  railway.  It  will  come 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  I believe. 

11676.  Is  not  the  country  it  proposes  to  pass  through 
a better  country  than  that  between  Galway  and 
Oughterard? — No,  it  is  not  so  good. 

Mr.  Townsend. — It  is  a perfect  wilderness  beyond 
Cong.  Tn  fact  there  is  no  traffic  there.  Any  traffic 
that  is  there  goes  to  Claremorris. 

Mr.  Price. — Oughterard  is  the  best  part  of  West 
Galway.  The  roads  meet  there,  and  there  is  a very 
good  district  between  these  points. 

11677.  Mr.  Barry.  — Is  there  a proposal  to  extend 
a railway  from  Tuam  to  Claremorris^ — There  is. 

11678.  What  position  is  it  in?— It  was  thrown 
out  on  a technical  point.  It  passed  all  the  Grand 
Juries,  but  it  was  thrown  out  on  a technical  point 
before  the  Privy  Council.  The  technical  point  was 
this,  which  we  want  to  get  amended  in  any  future 
Act,  that  they  were  to  have  each  bit  of  a barony 
represented.  In  one  place  there  was  £2  10s.  worth 
of  a barony  attached.  The  Act  required  that  if  there 
were  sixteen  baronies  there  should  be  sixteen  repre- 


sentatives. ‘ Mr.  Fottrell’s  book  on  the  Tramways  /«»<«  11,1887. 
Acts  was  wrong  in  using  i!  may  ” instead  of  “ shall.”  Mr  jamtB 
The  promoters  have  gone  on  to  amend  the  Act  of  Price,  c.b., 
Parliament.  The  whole  county  was  in  its  favour,  and  ;>;>'*  Prof-  ti- 
the two  Grand  Juries  of  the  counties  of  Galway  and  1,|'vnseua,c.B. 
Mayo  were  in  its  favour,  but  it  was  thrown  out  on 
that  point.  I believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  made 
eventually.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  had  here  was 
that  it  cannot  go  through  a demesne  or  a house  or 
garden.  I need  not  tell  you  that  you  may  call  almost 
anything  a demesne  or  a garden,  and  accordingly 
sometimes  we  had  to  go  out  of  the  line  fifty  feet  in 
order  to  avoid  a demesne.  We  think  that  that 
ought  to  be  altered.  I know  cases  where  blackmail 
had  to  be  paid  for  going  through  a few  feet  of 
demesne. 


Mr.  Tmonsend.— I had  a case  where  we  were 
opposed  and  the  Grand  Jury  had  to  pay  through  the 
nose  in  order  to  get  through  a demesne.  We  think  it 
is  a hardship  that  the  Privy  Council's  order  should 
not  be  finally  binding,  that  in  the  case  of  opposition 
before  the  Privy  Council  it  is  necessary  to  get  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  W e think  that  a great  hardship.  If 
we  go  before  the  Privy  Council  at  all  we  think  their 
decision  should  be  finally  binding.  They  sift  the 
evidence  most  carefully,  and  we  think  that  it  is  both 
expensive  and  a hardship  that  what  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  Carlemorris  line  should  take  place. 

11679.  Mr.  Barry. — You  say  that  if  there  is 
opposition  before  the  Privy  Council  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment must  be  obtained? — Yes. 

11680.  It  is  either  permitted  by  the  Government 
or  it  is  not  approved  of? — No  ; by  the  law  of  railways 
the  company  have  to  pay  for  costs.  I think  it  is  a 
public  Act.  If  they  have  not  to  pay  actually  the 
house  fees  they  have  to  pay  council  and  witnesses  and 


all  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Townsend. — The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
— whether  it  is  granted  or  not  — is  binding. 

11681.  Chairman.  — Who  pays  the  witnesses  ? — The 
Company  have  to  pay. 

11682.  In  practice  the  Company  have  to  pay  the 
expenses  ; they  have  to  pay  counsel  and  witnesses,  and 
perhaps  are  only  remitted  the  house  fees  ? — All  I can 
tell  you  is  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  this  affair  is 
something  enormous.  In  the  Clogher  Valley  Railway 
they  paid  one  counsel  alone  500  guineas  ; altogether  the 
expenses  areheaped  on.  Thereare  two  inquiries  by  the 
Board  of  Works  ; one  would  do  as  well  as  two.  They 
first  come  down  to  hold  an  inquiry  .and  perhaps  nobody 
attends ; they  are  paid  for  that.  Then  the  County 
Surveyor  gives  a report  and  there  are  two  or  three 
returns  I think  to  the  Grand  Jury  : then  he  is  paid 
for  that.  Then  the  Hoard  of  Works  come  down  about 
the  assessment,  there  is  another  expense,  and  all  that 
is  paid  by  the  Company. 

11683.  Mr.  Barry. — How  much  has  been  paid  on 
this  present  scheme  altogether  ? — I suppose  that 
this  scheme  that  comes  before  you  now  did  not  cost 
less  than  £12,000. 

11684.  Do  you  mean  that  £12,000  have  been 
expended?— I do  not  know;  because  there  were  two 
schemes,  but  I think  in  all  that  came  before  the  Grand 
Jury  there  was  something  like  that  spent. 

11685.  Confining  yourself  to  your  own  knowledge 
how  much  is  it?— I would  not  like  to  say  exactly  what 
ic  is  but  it  is  from  £3,000  to  £6,000.  Mi-.  Henry, 
who’  is  one  of  the  Directors  of  this  line  and  who  has 
been  carrying  the  thing  through,  will  bi  able  to  tell 
you  how  much  he  expended. 

11686.  And  where  the  money  comes  from  I— 


11687.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  that  Mr.  Mitchel  1-Henry  ? — 
Oh,  no.  Mr  Price  Williams  was  with  me  in  this  and 
I know  the  cost  is  a nice  sum. 

11688.  Mr.  Barry.  — Whatever  has  been  expended 
has  been  without  including  payment  for  the  plans?— 
Yes  Really  it  cost  Mr.  Price  Williams  and  myself 
up  to  something  like  £1,500,  H not  more. 
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Mr.  Ebenezer  Walker  Henry  examined. 


Mr.  Ubenezer  11689.  Chairman. — What  are  yon,  Mr.  Henry? — 
Wilker  Henry,  j-  was  a merchant  in  London.  I am  not  now  in  business. 

11690.  You  have  some  particulars  of  Parliamentary 
expenses,  I believe  ? — I have  not  any  particulars  with 
me.  We  have  been  connected  with  three  or  four  lines 
in  this  country.  We  have  not  kept  the  expense 
separate  of  these.  We  have  the  Tuam  and  Claremorris, 
the  Ballinrobe  and  Claremorris,  the  Loughrea  and 
Attymon,  and  this  Galway  and  Clifden  Schemes. 
The  expenses  altogether  have  been  very  heavy,  but 
I think,  dividing  them,  that  this  one  would  have 
cost  about  £5,000.  We  may  have  spent  a great 
deal  more  than  that  altogether. 

11691.  How  has  that  £5,000  been  spent? — 
Through  Henry  Salter  and  Sons,  of  London. 

11692.  Then  the  local  people  here  have  not  spent 
it  ? — Not  a penny. 

11693.  Have  the  engineers  been  paid? — No;  they 
have  been  paid  travelling  and  out  of  pocket  expenses. 

11694.  They  are  paid  their  own  expenses  but  not 
professional  fees  ? — Their  professional  fees  are  not  at 
all  paid.  We  have  presentments  for  all  those  other 
lines  I have  mentioned.  We  have  not  actually  got 
presentments  for  them,  but  we  got  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment last  year  permission  to  work  the  Ballinrobe  and 
Claremorris,  and  the  Loughrea  and  Attymon  lines 
by  the  Midland  Great  Western. 

11695.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  run  the  risk  of  the 
Parliamentary  costs  ? — Entirely. 

11696.  If  the  capital  is  raised  does  it  come  as  a first 
charge  ? — Not  necessarily  a first  charge.  We  have  no 
arrangement  to  be  a first  charge.  W e have  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  repaid  with  a certain  profit. 

11697.  Chairman. — Do  you  come,  under  any  obliga- 
tion as  to  raising  the  capital  ? — No,  not  raising  the 
oapital,  but  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  do  so.  We 
had  an  arrangement  at  first  when  we  accepted  pro- 
posals from  the  people  hei;e.  We  were  asked  to  come 
over  here  by  the  local  people  to  inquire,  and  we  had 
a settled  arrangement  with  gentlemen  in  London  to 
find  the  capital  for  us. 

11698.  On  the  guarantee  of  the  county? — Yes. 
11699.  Was  it  at  a 5 per  cent  guarantee  ? —Yes ; 
they  would  not  find  it  for  less.  We  had  the  consent 
of  those  gentlemen  to  find  us  up  to  a million.  Then 
the  matter  came  before  the  Grand  Jury;  it  was 
delayed  ; in  the  beginning  of  last  summer  Sir  John 
Lubbock  put  down  his  foot  and  would  allow  the 
Syndicate  to  go  no  further. 

11700.  When  did  you  make  arrangements  for  pro- 
curing the  money? — About  November,  1883.  The 
Act  was  passed  August,  1883. 

11701.  And  it  is  since  that  time  that  the  association 
was  made  for  raising  the  capital : — It  was  made  then ; 
a few  London  bankers  and  others  agreed  to  find  us  the 
capital  up  to  a million  if  we  paid  the  preliminary 
expenses.  (Witness  produces  a list  of  names.) 

11702.  You  have  a lot  of  good  names  there  ? — They 
agreed  to  find  us  the  capital. 

11703.  Will  you  put  this  in? — I have  no  objec- 
tion. 

11704.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  your  view  of  the 
possibility  of  raising  the  money  now  on  a guarantee 
of  5 per  cent.  ? — I can  tell  you  exactly.  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  it  three  months  ago ; we  had  an 
offer  at  85  which  was  the  highest  we  could  get. 

11705.  Is  that. from  want  of  confidence? — From 
want  of  confidence  in  Ireland  and  a good  deal  from 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  actual  security  of  the  Irish 
baronies.  The  London  people  do  not  understand  the 
security  of  the  Irish  baronies.  We  corresponded  with 
Lord  John  Browne,  in  Mayo.  When  I came  here  in 
’84  I saw  Lord  John  Browne,  and  I pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  doing  it  at  less  than  5 per 
cent.  He  said  he  would  propose  4 per  cent.  I said 
we  could  not  do  it  at  4;  “Well,”  said  he,  “any 
crossing-street  sweeper  would  get  it  on  an  Irish  baronial 
guarantee  of  5 per  cent.” — that  was  in  1884.  Now, 


some  of  the  people  in  that  list  referred  to  him  recentl 
on  the  same  subject ; and  Lord  John  wrote  to  th  ^ 
that  if  the  Irish  tenants  were  allowed  to  break  thp^ 
rents  now  they  would  break  the  rates  next.  *r 
11706.  Do  you  give  that  as  an  example  of  why 
money  proposed  to  be  guaranteed  has  been  refused 
I do  not  know  of  any  repudiation  of  a guarantee 
11707.  We  have  heard  of  instances  in  the  south' 

I do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  of  any  ? j 

have  heard  rumours,  but  in  London  they  do  not 
believe  a bit  in  an  Irish  baronial  guarantee. 

11708.  Practically  you  say  that  the  system  of 
raising  money  has  come  to  a dead  lock  ?— Fes  • we 
have  done  our  best  to  get  it  for  those  other  two  lines 
and  we  have  got  into  great  discredit  with  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Company,  for  at  the  time  we  were  in 
a position  to  raise  the  money  and  now  we  cannot. 

11709.  Chairmcm. — You  do  not  mean  that  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  abandoned 
the  line  ? — No,  they  aided  us  ; they  gave  us  a subscrip- 
tion, but  they  blame  us  now  for  not  being  able  to  find 
the  capital  to  complete  the  work. 

11710.  Mr.  Barry. — How  much  did  they  offer?— 
£4,800  for  the  Loughrea  and  Attymon  line  - and 
stations,  signalling  and  rolling  stock  for  the  Clare- 
morris and  Ballinrobe  line. 

11711.  How  much  for  the  Clifden  line  ? — Nothing 
at  all.  For  the  Claremorris  and  Ballinrobe  line  they 
agreed  to  find  us  a subscription  towards  the  expendi- 
ture, that  is  an  absolute  grant,  a free  gift  on  the 
completion  of  the  line.  I have  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Act  of  Parliament  if  you  like  to  see  it. 

11712.  Did  they  undertake  to  work  the  lines?— 
Yes. 

11713.  At  what  percentage? — For  55  per  cent,  for 
one  and  50  the  other  ; 55  was  for  the  line  to  Attymon, 
and  50  for  the  line  to  Ballinrobe. 

11714.  Perhaps  you  mil  favour  us  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament  ?— I can  give  it  to  you  in  a moment  or 
two.  I have  the  presentments  of  the  Grand  Jury  for 
the  Galway  and  Clifden  line  ; I do  not  know  would 
you  care  for  them.  I have  got  also  the  reports  of  the 
Borough  Surveyor  and  the  County  Surveyor— the 
official  reports  —they  are  all  at  your  service. 

11715.  If  we  should  want  them  can  we  apply  to 
you  ? — They  are  prepared  and  ready. 

11716.  What  is  your  address  in  London? — 18,  The 
Waldrons,  Croydon.  I am  associated  with  the  Salters 
in  this  matter,  and  I came  lien;  on  their  behalf. 

11717.  Mr.  Pim. — W as  this  association  of  capitalists 
to  be  a Company  with  shares  to  be  bought  and 
sold  in  the  market  ? — Yes,  and  to  gi  ve  them  over  with 
their  guarantee.  The  difficulty  we  foresaw  in  the  Act 
at  once  was  that  the  dividends  from  the  baronial 
guarantees  would  not  be  regular.  Being  a guarantee, 
not  a subscription,  they  would  be  at  irregular  dates 
and  investors  would  not  care  for  them.  This  Capitalist 
Guarantee  Company  was  formed  to  buy  them  at  par 
and  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  dividend  at  a 
particular  day  twice  a year. 

11718.  They  anticipated  being  able  to  place  them 
at  a premium  ?— Y es. 

11719.  And  that  would  be  their  profit? — Fes,  and 
has  been  their  profit.  They  floated  this  at  1124  in 
the  Stock  Market  making  a handsome  profit,  but 
this  112J  is  quoted  now  at  about  104  with  the  baronial 
guarantee. 

11720.  Chairman. — With  the  guarantee  of  those 
people  ? — Yes,  with  the  guarantee  of  those  people  they 
are  quoted  104  that  is  4 per  cent,  above  par. 

11721.  They  guaranteed  5 per  cent.  ? — Yes,  5 per 
cent. 

11722.  Mr.  Barry. — In  fact  they  guaranteed  the 
Company  ? — The  Company  and  the  Government. 
The  Government  guarantee  direct  is  a very  different 
thing  to  offer.  Under  the  present  Act  the  Govern- 
ment only  recoups  the  baronies,  and  shareholder's  have 
no  claim  whatever  upon  it.  It  is  a round  about 
system. 
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11723.  Mr.  Pim. — DM  this  Company  ever  think 
. inally  of  selling  the  shai-es  in  their  own  Company1? 
!jfhey  held  these  shares  as  a separate  thing,  that  is 
Uv  what  they  do.  They  issue  certificates  of  their 
own  Company  against  the  shares  of  the  Tramway 
Company  which  they  hold. 

11724.  They  continue  to  hold  the  shares  of  the 
Tramway  Company,  and  they  sell  shares  in  their  own 
Company  ? — They  do,  and  they  got  up  a regular 

organization  for  it. 

11725.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  how  much  has 


been  raised  under  that  system?— £162,000  from  the 
public,  but  £1,000,000  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Syndicate  originally. 

11726.  Chairman. — How  much  has  been  spent? — 
They  have  no  control  as  soon  as  those  two  lines  are 
opened. 

1172  / . How  do  they  cease  to  have  any  control  over 
the  shareholders? — They  have  no  control,  they  are 
simply  shareholders.  They  would  have  power  if 
anything  were  going  wrong  to  interfere,  but  only  as 
shareholders. 


June  11.1887. 

Mr.  Bbenexer 
Walker  Henry. 


Mr.  Jamies  Perry,  c.e.,  examined. 


11728.  Chairman. — You  are  the  County  Surveyor, 

I believe? — I am  the  County  Surveyor  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Galway,  and  for  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Galway.  We  have  two  counties  here.  I have  an 
index  map  here — a small  piece  of  that  map  which 
you  have.  It  shews  Connemara  with  the  roads  in  it. 
This  is  the  Connemara  part  of  the  index  map.  It  is 
divided  into  three  baronies — Koss,  Ballinahinch,  and 
Moycullen.  The  red  lines  are  the  roads. 

11729.  Mx\  Pirn.  Is  that  the  map  ol'  the  West 
Ridiii"  ? — Oh  no  ; it  is  the  three  baronies  of  Ross, 
Moycullen,  and  Ballinahinch.  The  West  Riding  is 
of  greater  extent  than  that. 

11730.  Chairman. — This  map  is  on  what  scale? — • 
It  is  one-third  of  an  inch  to  a mile.  I cut  up  the 
index  map  and  put  my  road  contracts  on  it. 

11731.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  railway  ? — • 
I have  charge  of  the  harbours  as  well  as  the  railway. 
When  pier’s  are  made  here — mostly  by  the  Board  of 
Works— they  are  handed  over  to  the  baronies  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  I am  supposed  to  have  charge  of  the 
piers  around  the  coast,  and  I would  be  glad  to  give 
you  any  information  that  I could  in  regard  to  the  piers. 

11732.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Have  you  a plan  of 
Galway  Harbour  ? — I have  nothing  to  do  with  Galway 
Harbour.  There  are  Harbour  Commissioners  here. 
The  fishing  piers  and  harbours  that  have  been  made 
mostly  by  the  Board  of  Works,  when  completed  are 
handed  over  to  the  baronies  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and 
I have  charge  of  them. 

11733.  Chairman. — We  will  take  the  railway  first? 
—I  have  certain  functions  in  connexion  with  the 
Tramways  Acts — perhaps  other  County  Surveyors 
have  told  you  what  we  -have  got  to  do.  The  pro- 
moters lodge  certain  plans  with  us  ; the  same  plans 
are  lodged  with  the  Board  of  Works.  When  they  are 
lodged  with  the  County  Surveyor  then  he  is  bound  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  make  a report  of  the  whole 
scheme  and  he  is  bound  to  lodge  a copy  of  that  report 
with  the  promoters  three  days  before  its  hearing  by 
the  Grand  Jury. 

11734.  Have  you  made  a report  of  this  railway  to 
Clifden  ? — Yes,  I have.  I think  I had  as  well  show 
you  the  different  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  by 
different  persons,  both  those  that  have  come  before  the 
Grand  Jury  and  those  that  were  prepared  before. 

11735.  Yes  ? — There  have  been  two  competing  lines 
between  Galway  and  Clifden.  Two  take  pretty 
nearly  the  same  course  as  our  main  road  to  Clifden. 
There  have  been  some  slight  differences  in  these  two 
lines.  One  was  proposed  to  be  run  in  such  a manner 
as  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  taking  demesne  land  and 
house  property,  which  we  cannot  do  compulsorily. 
To  get  out  of  that  difficulty  one  line  runs  east  of 
the  river,  and  comes  out  at  Menloo,  where  it  crosses 
to  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Corrib.  In  the  other 
line  the  promoters  had  two  different  endings — one 
suggestion  was,  to  end  at  the  workhouse,  and  another 
was  to  go  across  at  the  steamboat  quay,  and  terminate 
at  the  station. 

11736.  That  wouldjoin  with  the  Midland  railway  ? 
—Yes.  There  was  an  important  difference  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ballinahinch. 

11737.  From^Ballinahincli  to  what  point? — There 


was  a branch  to  Roundstone.  In  one  of  these  pro- 
posals it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  a foolish  place 
of  junction-  selected.  The  main  line  and  branch  would 
have  run  parallel  to  each  other  for  over  a mile  very 
close  together,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  as  easy 
to  have  taken  the  junction  further  down,  and  saved  a 
mile  and  a half  of  line.  Before  either  of  these  pro- 
posals there  was  another  proposal  which  is  still  strongly 
advocated.  It  runs  the  railway  near  the  sea  coast. 
The  population  of  Connemara  is  along  the  sea  coast. 
There  are  hardly  any  people  living  in  the  central 
portion,  the  population  is  along  round  the  sea 
coast,  and  it  was  said  by  the  promoters  of  the  line 
round  the  sea  coast  that  they  meant  to  run  the  line 
where  the  people  were.  At  first  sight  it  has  a good 
deal  in  its  favour,  but  the  people  who  live  round  the 
sea  coast  have  the  sea  for  a highway,  and  they  are 
so  miserably  poor  that  they  ar-e  not  the  people 
who  could  give  very  much  ti’affic  to  the  railway. 

11738.  Mr.  Barry. — "Was  there  much  difference  in 
the  cost  of  construction  ? — It  would  be  a longer  line, 
and  you  could  not  follow  the  coast  for  it  is  very 
irregular  with  long  arms  ten  or  twelve  miles  running 
in. 

11739.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  the  two 
schemes,  do  you  know  ? — it  would  be  pretty  much 
about  the  same  per  mile,  so  that  the  difference  in 
length  would  give  the  difference  in  cost  at  about  £4,500 
per  mile.  About  ten  or  fifteen  miles  the  so-called 
sea-coast  line  would  be  longer  than  the  other  line. 
There  is  also  this  t6  be  said  that  you  cannot  run  the 
railway  along  the  sea  coast.  An  alternative  proposal 
that  appears  to  be  intended  to  be  brought  before  the 
Grand  Jury  at  the  coming  Assizes  is,  to  run  a railway 
from  here  to  Ballinrobe  with  a branch  line  that  would 
run  round  to  Clifden.  The  proposal  is  to  run  the 
line  from  Galway  up  the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Corrib, 
and  then  come  round  through  Cong,  along  through 
Maam  and  Leenane,  and  near  the  shore  round  to 
Clifden.  That  makes  the  distance  twenty  miles  longer 
than  the  other.  This  is  all  a good  country  here 
between  Galway  and  Ballinrobe,  inhabited  by  tolerably 
comfortable  people,  and  fairly  good  land. 

11740.  Mr.  Pirn. — Perhaps  you  would  mention 
the  towns  you  pass  through  between  Galway  and 
Cong? — It  is  pretty  thickly  populated.  There  are 
places  called  towns  which  are  not  towns,  but  it  is  a 
good  rich  district  between  Galway  and  Headford, 
which  is  a good  sized  market  town ; and  it  serves 
Shrule  and  Cong.  My  notion  of  this  line  is  that  it 
would  pay  up  to  more  than  halfway.  I believe  it 
would  be  a sensible  enough  railway  to  make  without 
any  guarantee  at  all. 

11741.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  mean  from  Galway  to 
Oonrr  1 — From  Galway  to  Cong  or  from  Galway  to 
Ballinrobe,  it  would  be  quite  a sensible  line  to  make. 

11742.  That  line  would  be  about  ten  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  Athenry,  Tuam  and  Claremorris  line  ? — 
Yes. 

11743.  And  nearly  parallel  to  it  ? — Pretty  nearly 
parallel.  I may  tell  you  that  people  coming  from 
Tuam  to  Galway  mostly  come  by  car.  I always  drive 
between  Tuam  and  Galway,  I do  not  use  the  railway 
line.  Goods  are  conveyed  between  Galway  and  Tuam 
by  cart. 


Mr.  James 
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11744.  Is  that  because  the  railways  are  under 
different  management? — I think  it  is  mainly  on  that 
account.  * . 

11745.  Chairman. — Y ou  say  that  the  country  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Corrib  up  to  Cong  is  abetter 
country  than  at  the  other  side  ? — Yes,  on  the  other 
side  it  is  a perfectly  barren  country.  I know  there 
a fairly  average  Connemara  farin',  and  it  was  let  the 
other  day— 1,500  acres— for  £7  a year,  I have  heard. 

11746.  Mr.  Abemethy. — The  whole  farm  for  that 
suru  1 — Yes,  1,500  acres  for  £7  a year.  That  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  value  of  that  part  of  the 
country. 

11747.  Mr.  Pirn. — Where  is  that  ?— It  is  near  the 
Burnt-house,  at  the  Cross  roads  to  Maam. 

11748.  Who  had  previously  occupied  it? — I do  not 
know  who  had  it  before.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Hodson, 
and  the  man  who  took  it  is  named  O’Malley. 

11749.  Mr.  Barry. — What  sort  of  country  is  it 
between  Oughterard  and  Galway? — There  is  a strip 
lying  between  the  road  and  the  lake  that  is  fair.  It 
is  all  barren  land  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  Galway. 

11750.  Chairman. — You  say  that  all  between  Gal- 
way and  Oughterard  to  the  west  of  the  road  is  barren  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

11751.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  that  strip  of  land  extend 
north-west  of  Oughterard  so  far  as  north  of  the  lake  ? 
— No.  You  leave  civilization  almost  behind  you  at 
Oughterard.  You  go  into  the  wilderness  there. 

11752.  Mr.  Bim. — Do  you  say  that  the  land  be- 
tween Galway  and  Headford  is  better  than  that 
between  Galway  and  Oughterard  ? — Yes. 

11753.  And  abetter  population? — Yes,  it  is  all 
good  land  to  the  eastward  of  the  Lough. 

11754.  And  between  it  and  Tuarn  1 — Yes.  I think 
before  the  Norman  invasion  there  was  nobody  living 
in  barren  western  parts  of  the  country  at  all,  and 
the  people  who  have  made  their  home  at  Connemara 
had  in  possession  this  fertile  district  anciently  called 
Magli  Seola.  The  eastern  side  of  Lough  Corrib 
is  the  valuable  land,  and  the  people  were  driven  from 
there  one  way  or  another. 

11755.  Mr.  Barry — If  you  take  the  distance  from 
Oughterard  to  Clifden  and  compare  it  with  the  dis- 
tance from  Clifden  to  Cong,  in  both  these  instances 
the  line  will  go  through  a bad  country,  will  it  not? — 
The  latter  is  not  so  bad  as  the  former.  It  is  not 
so  bad  about  Cong,  and  I should  say  the  line  would 
pay  up  as  far  as  Maam — that  is  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  to  the  west  of  Cong. 

11756.  You  say  that  Maam  is  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Cong? — About  thirteen 
miles. 

11757.  Mr.  Abemethy. — What  is  the  quality  of  the 
land  between-Tuam  and  Cong? — Fairly  good  grass  land. 

11758.  Chairman. — I understand  you  to  say  that 
at  the  east  of  Lough  Cox-rib  up  to  the  railway  passing 
through  Tuam  the  land  is  good  ? — Yes,  and  there  is 
just  a nan-ow  strip  of  land  from  Galway  which  is 
fair,  and  the  rest  is  wild  at  the,  western  side.  I do 
not  know  so  large  a piece  of  country  so  perfectly 
worthless  for  anything. 

11759.  Mi-.  Barry. — That  means  to  the  west  of 
Lough  Corrib  ?— Yes,  to  the  west  of  Lough  Corrib. 
Of  course  the  ai-gument  for  a railway  round  the  coast 
is,  first  to  develop  the  fishei-ies,  and  second  to  accom- 
modate the  large  population.  Now,  I can  tell  you 
that  there  is  not  a net  used  in  fishing  froin  Galway 
round  to  Ballinakill  Hai-boux-. 

11760.  Is  that  for  want  of  means  or  for  want  of 
fish  ? — Well,  everybody  will  have  his  own  theoi-y 
about  a matter  of  that  kind.  My  notion  is  that  there 
is  not  all  the  year  round  fishing  along  the  coast,  that 
fishing  cannot  be  followed  as  a permanent  occupation 
by  the  people.  At  times  the  fish  appear  to  be  abundant, 
and  it  looks  a good  fishing  coast,  but  there  is  not  all 
the  year  round  fishing  in  it — the  coast  is  too  stormy 
for  that. 

11761.  That  is  a question  I was  going  to  put  to 
you.  There  are  plenty  of  fish,  I presume,  all  aloixg 


the  coast? — I believe  there  are,  but  I think  the 
fishing  fields  are  not  very  extensive.  You  will  hardly 
find  fish  outside  the  fifty  fathom  limit,  which  is  about 
fifty  miles  off  this  coast,  so  that  the  fishing  grounds 
would  not  exceed  fifty  miles  out  from  the  coast.  Our 
prevailing  winds  here  are  south-west  winds,  and 
the  bays,  although  they  are  very  good,  nearly  all  point 
southwest,  so  that  the  prevailing  wind  interferes 
with  boats  getting  out  until  you  come  round  to 
Clifden.  The  kind  of  pier  that  has  been  built  is  not 
at  all  suitable  for  our  coast.  W e have  evex-yoixe  saying 
that  fishing  if  prosecuted  must  be  done  by  big  boats 
and  for  those  big  boats  we  ought  to  have  deep-water 
piex-s.  The  little  stumps  of  things  that  we  have  are 
not  deep-water  piei-s,  and  the  boats  are  not  safe  along 
any  of  them  in  the  winter.  They  have  to  run  into 
creeks  and  winter  thex-e.  If  thex-e  is  to  be  a proper 
fishery  harbour  on  this  coast  my  impression  is— 
without  having  taken  any  accurate  observations— that 
Clifden  or  Ballinakill  would  be  the  place. 

11762.  Mr.  Aberriethy. — Where  are  those  little 
piex-s  that  you  speak  of? — They  are  dotted  all  over 
the  coast.  They  are  probably  marked  on  that  map ; 
the  whole  place  is  covered  with  piers,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  the  x-atepayex-s  is  that,  they  have  to  pay  in 
some  half  yeax-s  as  much  for  the  x-epair  of  those  piers 
as  for  all  the  other  works  in  the  baronies,  and  the 
piex-s  ax-e  of  vex-y  little  value.  In  fact,  the  Grand  Jury 
do  not  put  them  ixxto  repair,  and  will  not  do  it  in  some 
cases  until  they  are  compelled  by  the  Lox-d  Lieutenant. 

11763.  Chairman. — I px-esume  that  those  piers, 
inefficient  as  they  ax-e,  are  the  result  of  applications  to 
the  Board  of  Wox-ks  or  proper  authox-ity  ?— They  are 
the  result  of  applications  from  local  people. 

11764.  The  Gx-and  Juries’  assent  having  been  got? 
— Oh,  no,  not  to  having  them  made.  They  are  built 
withoxxt  the  assent  of  the  -Grand  J ury  or  without  my 
having  to  report  as  to  whether  they  are  suitable  or 
will  stand.  They  are  built  indepexxdently  of  them, 
and  then  handed  over  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

11765.  On  whose  responsibility  ? — The  Board  of 
Works. 

11766.  Mr.  Barry. — At  the  instance  of  the  Fishery 
Commissioners,  is  it  not? — At  e vex-y  body’s  instance. 

11767.  Does  not  an  inquiry  take  place  before  Sir 
Thomas  Brady  ? — ;Not  always. 

11768.  Mr.  Abemethy. — What  do  you  say  as  to 
deep-water  piers? — I would  say  that  if  the  fishery  is 
worth  preserving  let  the  fishery  people  settle  that  ques- 
tion. If  the  fisheries  x-ound  the  coast  are  so  valuable 
that  they  ought  to  be  proseexxted  my  opinion  then  is 
that  as  the  only  way  to  do  it  there  should  be  a deep- 
water hax-boux-,  and  either  at  Clifden  or  Ballinakill 
would  be  the  proper  point  for  it. 

11769.  Mr.  Barry. — The  px-esent  system  has  been 
in  opex-ation  for  the  last  forty  years  ? — Yes,  it  has, 
for  a loxxg  time. 

11770.  And  accox-ding  to  that  system,  as  I under- 
stand, it  is  at  the  x-ecommendation  of  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners that  the  Board  of  Works  build  certain  piers 
of  certain  sizes  ? — Not  always.  I am  not  sure  myself 
as  to  the  way  they  do  the  wox-ks,  but  I know  that  it  is 
not  the  Fisliex-y  Commissioners  alone,  but  those  piers 
are  brought  before  the  Boai-d  of  Works  in  various  ways. 
There  was  Colonel  Nolan’s  Commission.  The  local 
people  are  supposed  to  contx-ibute  one-fourth. 

11771.  What  I meant  was  this — we  have  it  m 
evidence  that  the  Board  of  Works  are  put  in  operation 
by  the  Fishery  Commissionei-s  and  that  the  Bond  o 
Works  do  not  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter  ? The 
Boaid  of  Works  never  take  the  initiative,  but  I do  not 
think  the  initiative  is  always  taken  by  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  alone ; the  landloi-d  may  take  e 
initiative.  . . 

11772.  And  go  before  the  Fishery  Commissioners 
— I do  not  know  the  details.  . , 

1 1 773.  Chairman. — Then  each  of  these  piers  voum 
have  been  put  up  with  a i-eportin  favour  of  it  'rom  \ . 
Fishery  Commissionex-s  ? — I can  tell  jou  how  one 
them  was  put  up  there' at  Cleggan. 
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11774.  Mr.  Barry. — That  is  near  Ballinakill  ? — 
T?  tween  Ballinakill  and  the  point.  It  was  proposed  to 
huild  a pier  there  costing  £8,000.  There  was  a 
“ , . je  pier  built  without  mortar,  and  we  were  supposed 
^ parlor  repairing  it.  My  predecessor  had  got  a 
presentment  for  £150  to  repair  the  old  pier.  My 
" inion  was,  that  it  was  merely  throwing  the  money 
*,  ijjie  sea,  and  I had  it  re-presented  to  the 
barony-  It  was  proposed  then  to  build  a pier  costing 
£8  000,  but  to  get  this  done  there  had  to  be  local  con- 
tributions to  the  amount  of  £2,000,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  got  was  this — somebody  or  other  gave  an 
opinion  that  it  would  take  £2,000  to  repair  the  old 
nier  Sir  Thomas  Brady  came  down  with  this  opinion 
in  liis  pocket.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  my  not 
being  with  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  tim  e j he  produced  this 
opinion  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  they  passed  a pre- 
sentment for  the  £2,000  supposing  the  thing  to  be  all 
right.  If  I had  been  there  he  could  not  have 
done  it.  That  is  how  this  thing  was  done.  The  Grand 
Jury  understood  all  about  it  afterwards  as  soon  as  I 
saw  them. 

11775.  Mr.  Abernethy. — They  passed  the  £2,000? 
—Yes  they  had  given  the  presentment  before  I 
heard  a word  about  it. 

11776.  Chairman. — -Was  it  expended  on  the  repair 
of  the  pier? — No,  they  built  a new  one.  The  point 
made  was  this — we  can  compel  you  to  repair  the  old 
pier ; it  will  cost  £2,000  ; will  you  give  us  £2,000  and 
we  will  give  you  a new  pier  at  £8,000.  The  old  pier 
could  not  have  cost  £500  originally. 

11777.  Has  the  new  pier  been  built  ? — It  has. 

11778.  Has  there  been  any  fishing  there? — There 
are  no  fishing  boats  or  nets  there ; they  do  a little 
line  fishing. 

11779.  But  nothing  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
£8,000  ? — I would  not  like  dogmatically  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  pier.  The  point  I want  to  bring  before 
you  is,  the  way  in.  which  the  local  contribution  of 
£2,000  was  obtained. 

11780.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  is  no  depth  of  water 
alongside  ? — I have  looked  at  it.  At  one  part  of  the 
pier  there  is  some  water  at  low  water. 

11781.  Some  water  ?— Two  or  three  feet,  I believe. 

11782.  And  the  rest  is  dry  at  low  water  ? — Yes.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  more  into  the  pier  because  I have  only 
veiy  insufficiently  examined  it  since  it  was  finished. 

11783.  Mr.  Barry. — What  sort  of  a pier  is  that  at 
Eoundstone  ?— It  is  a pier  that  is  dry  at  low  water.  I 
will  just  make  a sketch  of  it.  (Witness  makes  a sketch.) 
The  old  pier  of  Eoundstone  is  an  old  dry  stone  pier  ; 
the  pier  made  recently  is  concrete.  The  boats  are 
moored  to  the  old  pier.  The  bottom  is  all  dry  at  low 
water.  The  new  pier  has  a rock  near  the  entrance.  I 
hardly  ever  saw  a boat  lying  at  this  pier.  The 
boats  almost  all  lie  at  the  old  pier. 

11784.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  wall  of  the 
pier  is  in  shallow  water  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  shallow  water. 

11785.  At  which  no  boats  can  lie  ? — Well,  small 
boats  will  come  there : you  never  see  anything 
bigger  than  a hooker  at  any  of  those  piers.  The 
only  place  round  the  coast  where  I have  ever  seen 
anything  larger  than  a hooker  is  in  Clifden,  where 
I have  seen  a schooner  with  coals,  and  at  Ballynakill. 

11786.  Mr.  Barry.— Was  the  new  Eoundstone 
pier  built  for  shelter  or  as  a landing  place  ? — I do  not 
know  what  it  was  built  dor. 

11787.  You  saw  six  trawling  boats  at  Galway  ? — Yes. 

11788.  Are  they  stationed  here  all  the  year  round  ? 
—They  are ; they  trawl  in  the  bay. 

11789.  Bo  they.  work,  during  much  of  the  winter  ? 
—I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  year  they  work 
hi,  but  I always  see  them  when  they  are  not  at 
work  lying  out  in  the  anchorage. 

11790.  Mr.  Abernethy.  — Do  they  belong  to  Galway  ? 
—They  do.  I think  a few  strange  boats  come,  but 
they  are  not  many.  I can  tell  you  that  the  Arran 
people  have  no  nets.  There  is  a little  net  fishing 
done  round  from  Kanvarra  along  the  south  and  east  of 


Galway  bay.  There  is  some  fishing,  but  I think  only 
very  little  done  also  at  Spiddle. 

11791.  Chairman. — There  appears  to  be  a pier  at 
Barna  ? — Yes,  there  is  a pier  there. 

11792.  Is  it  used? — It  is  used;  it  is  a useful  pier. 

11793.  What  do  you  think  of  the  pier  at  Spiddle? 
— The  Spiddle  pier  is  notoriously  one  of  the  worst  that 
has  been  built.  It  has  been  repeatedly  talked  of  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

11794.  Who  recommended  it ; was  it  the  Fishery 
Board  ? — I do  not  know  who  it  was  that  recommended 
it ; but  Six’  Michael  Morris,  the  Lord  .Chief  Justice, 
lives  at  Spiddle, -and  gave  £500  as  a contribution  to 
it.  It  has  cost  altogether  £10,000  or  £11,000,  and 
a good  deal  of  repairs  have  been  done  to  it.  There 
is  hardly  ever  a fishing  boat  at  it. 

11795.  Mr.  Abernethy— What  is  it  constructed  of  ? 
— Of  stone.  It  was  sheer  waste  of  money  to  spend  it 
on  a work  of  that  kind. 

11796.  Chairman. — I presume  that  that  pier  could 
not  have  been  built  unless  the  Board  of  Works  had 
the  approval  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  it  ? — I suppose 
so,  sir,  but  I do  not  understand  these  matters,  for  I 
never  had  anything  to  say  to  the  erection  of  piers. 

11797.  We  come  now  to  Cashla  bay ; what  have 
you  to  say  with  regard  to  that  ? — There  is  a very  good 
and  useful  pier  near  Cashla.  It  is  a new  thing  that 
they  are  building  now.  It  was  not  completed  when  1 
was  therei  lately.  At  Eosaveelthei-eis  ajuseful  little  pier. 

11798  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  there  sufficiently  deep 
water  there  for  a large  fishing  boat? — It  is  dry  at 
very  low  water,  I think. 

11799.  Chairman. — -There  is  a work  also  at  Beala- 
dangan? — That  is  not  of  much  consequence  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  is  a passage  for  boats  at  high  water, 
and  this  passage  is  dry  at  low  water  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland.  This  pier  is  something  like 
a railway  platform. 

11800.  But  it  is  not  much  used? — No,  it  is  not  of 
much  use. 

11801.  And  at  Cullaheigue? — That  was  a natural 
harbour  and  among  the  rocks.  It  was  useful  , to  the 
people,  and  quite  recently  some  improvements  have 
been  made  there,  but  I have  not  seen  the  place  since 
those  improvements  were  completed. 

11802.  There  is  another  at  Greatman’s  bay  ? — The 
island  is  rather  a small  place,  and  it  is  more  for  the 
people  of  the  island  than  anything  else  that  it  has 
been  intended.  It  is  a small  barren  island. 

11803.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  it  dry  between  these 
lands.  It  is  dry  at  low  water.  There  is  a pass  there 
that  the  Works  Commissioners  improved  so  that  the 
people  can  pass  with  some  safety.  The  people  can 
walk  from  the, island  out  at  low  water. 

11804.  Chairman. — There , are  several  piers  along 
here  ? — The  whole  thing  is  crowded  with  piers.  You 
can  easily  imagine  if  the  baronies  did  keep  all  those 
in  repair  what  an  outlay  it  would  be  on  those  barren 
baronies  in  which  the  people  are  almost  so  poor  as 
not  to  be  able  to  pay  the  county  cess ; in  Arran  they 
have  not  paid  any  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

11805.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Generally  speaking  those 
piers  are  dry  at  low  water  ? — They  are. 

11806.  Generally?— Yes. 

11807.  Chairman — What  toll  is  charged  at,  the 
piers  1 — No  toll  is  charged  at  any  of  the  piers,  except 
Clifden,  and  there  the  thing  is  not  regularly  organized. 
I got  the  Grand  Jury  to  appoint  a temporary  constable 
there  not  long  ago.  This  was  the  man  who  took 
charge  of  the  pier  before  I had  him  regularly  appointed 
and  we  proposed  to  levy  five  shillings  a year-,  I think. 


11808.  Five  shillings  a year? — Yes,  but  the  thing 
not  regularly  organized  yet. 

11809.  Otherwise  there  .are  no  tolls  charged? — 
o,  there  are  no  other  tolls  round  the  whole  coast. 
11810.  How  do  you  propose  that  those  piers  should 
3 dealt  with  in  the  future,  with  regard  to  mistakes 
l site  and  construction?— I would  say  before  a pier 
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is  undertaken  at  all  that  the  Grand  Jury  should  give 
their  approval  to  it. 

11811.  With  respect  to  the  .maintenance  of  exist- 
ing piers,  what  would  you  suggest!— It  is  a troublesome 
thing  to  deal  with  piers  which  are  already  in  existence. 

118)2.  Those  that  at  present  the  county  have  to 
deal  with  1 — I do  not  think  that  the  baronies  should 
be  compelled  to  repair  a pier  if  they  do  not  like  to  do 
so.  I do  not  think  the  ratepayers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  a pier  in  repair  if  they  do  not  think 
that  it  is  worth  the  money  to  them. 

11813.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  Galway  itself  sufficiently 
accommodated  for  fishing  purposes  ? — Oh,  I think  so. 

11814.  You  think  the  existing  piers  and  harbours 
are  sufficient  1 — Yes,  I think  there  is  quite  sufficient 
accommodation  for  fishing  purposes  in  that  respect. 
The  trawlers  do  not  come  into  the  dock,  they  lie  out 
in  the  roadstead,  and  there  is  faiily  good  and  safe 
anchorage  there. 

11815.  Chairman. — But  do  they  not  come  to  the 
pier  to  discharge  their  cargoes  1— -I  do  not  know 
about  that ; I suppose  they  do. 

11816.  Not  into  the  dock,  but  into  the  outer  harbour? 
— I think  they  can  send  their  cargo  ashore  in  a boat. 

11817.  Are  there  any  tolls  established  ? — There  is 
a small  toll,  but  I cannot  tell  you  what  it  is. 

11818.  Mr.  Barry. — With  regard  to  asking  the 
baronies  whether  they  should  keep  a pier  in  repair  or 
not,  would  you  put  it  to  the  vote  of  the  ratepayers  ? 
— At  present  if  the  piers  are  repaired  the  baronies  are 
much  impoverished. 

11819.  Is  it  on  the  baronies  that  the  whole  cost  is 
put  ? — Yes,  on  the  barony  concerned.  I would  simply 

do  away  with  the  compulsory  presentment  for  piers.  If 
the  baronies  like  to  repair  the  piers,  well  and  good ; 
if  not,  I would  let  them  go. 

11820.  Then  how  would  the  barony  express  its 
opinion  ? — An  application  is  made  to  repair  the  pier. 
It  would  be  my  duty,  as  County  Surveyor,  to  report 
at  the  Baronial  Sessions  that  the  pier  needs  to  be  re- 
paired. The  magistrates  and  cesspayers  assembled  at 
Presentment  Sessions  should  be  competent  to  reject 
the  presentment  or  approve  of  it. 

11821,  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  there  a larger  quantity 
of  fish  caught  now  than  there  was  before  ? — I do  not 
think  there  is  any  fishing  at  all  from  Spiddle  to  Clif- 
den.  You  will  not  meet  a boat  there.  I have  gone 
over  and  over  again  along  there.  There  is  a little 
done  at  Ballynakill,  but  I have  over  and  over  again 
tried  to  get  a boat  to  go  fishing  around  here  and  could 
not  get  lines.  The  boats  are  used  for  gathering  sea- 
weed and  for  bringing  turf  round  into  Galway.  They  run 
the  turf  in  hookers  along  the  east  and  south  coasts  of 
Galway  bay.  I have  seen  them  go  to  Arran  with  turf 
and  bring  back  fish.  They  do  not  catch  the  fish  them- 
selves, but  they  bring  it  away  from  Arran. 

11822.  Mr.  Barry. — We  heard  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  that  the  people  would  most  readily  fish  if  they 
could  be  provided  with  large  boats.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  that  state  of  things  does  not  obtain  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — I think  where  the  thing  is  possible  it  will 
exist.  I do  not  believe  in  the  spoon-feeding  that  has 
been  so  constantly  applied  to  us  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

11823,  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  private  en- 
terprise ought  to  be  more  exercised  if  there  is  anything 
to  be  done  ? — I do.  I think  that  the  spoon-feeding 
has  rather  a tendency  to  harm  us.  We  look  out  for 
the  spoon. 

11824.  Who  has  recommended  that  spoon-feeding  1 
— Everybody  does,  and  probably  you  will,  too. 

11825.  Mr.  Barry. — I gather  from  what  you  say 
that  you  think  the  absence  of  fishing  on  a large  scale 
is  not  due  to  the  want  of  means  to  provide  boats,  but 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  bay  ? — Yes,  and  I further 
think  that  if  fishing  on  a large  scale  was  likely  to  be 
profitable  here  it  would  have  existed  here  long  before 
now.  We  have  here  in  Galway  those  Claddagh 
boatmen  who  are  a fishing  colony  from  pre-historic 
times.  People  talk  about  their  superstitions,  and 


one  thing  or  another,  but  I do  think  that  if  t]les 
men  found  that  there  was  a capability  of  fishing  hein* 
developed  it  would  have  been  developed  long  ago  ° 

11826.  Chairman. — By  these  men  ? —By  these  men 
It  would  have  been  developed  by  them,  and  it  would 
have  spread  out  from  them. 

11827.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  find  fishing  vessels 
coming  from  other  ports  to  prosecute  fishin"  here?—. 
Very  few.  I have  heard  of  boats  fishing  around  the 
Arran  Islands,  and- then  you  meet  Manx  boats  and 
other  boats  coming,  and  I think  it  quite  likely  that 
they  get  a supply  of  fish ; but  1 think  that  all  the  vear 
round  there  is  not  fishing  here.  I think  it  is  natural 
enough  for  boats  to  come  in  calm  weather  and  to  keep 
from  the  coast  in  rough  weather. 

11828.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  you  think  that  one 
reason  for  the  absence  of  the  fishing  industry  is  that 
there  are  few  harbours  that  would  enable  the  proper  class 
of  boats  to  obtain  accommodation  ? — We  certainly 
have  not  a harbour  for  the  proper  class  of  boats,  and 
then  I say  let  the  people  who  understand  about 
fishing  decide  that  point.  I do  not  decide  it  myself.  I 
say  that  if  anything  to  encourage  fishing  is  to  be  done 
I would  neglect  the  little  trumpery  piers  that  we  have 
and  put  up  a good  harbour  at  Clifden  or  Ballynakill 
But  have" things  properly  investigated  before  you  spend 
the  money.  My  impression  is  that  Clifden  is  a 
beautiful  place  for  a harbour,  and  that  you  could  have 
a very  nice  floating  dock  there.  There  is  a river 
coming  down  to  the  sea  there. 

11829.  Chairman. — Is  Ballynakill  equal  or  superior 
to  Clifden  ? — My  opinion  is  so  far  in  favour  of  Clifden, 
for  there  is  a town  there,  and  there  is  not  at  Ballynakill, 
but  Ballynakill  is  more  land-locked  than  Clifden  My 
feeling  is  in  favour  of  Clifden.  I think  you  could 
make  a beautiful  floating  dock  at  Clifden. 

11830.  Mr.  Abernethy. — When  you  say  “a  floating 
dock"  you  mean  a deep-water  harbour? — Yes,  but  I 
would  be  inclined  to  put  in  gates  at  Clifden  and  have 
it  a floating  dock  inside.  Clifden  bay  points  north-west, 
that  would  be  one  reason,  for  the  prevailing  wind  is 
south-west  going  across  the  land.  There  is  a high  ridge 
of  land  at  Clifden  : the  land  is  high  on  both  sides. 

11831.  Chairman. — Practically  according  to  your 
view,  the  sixteen  piers  which  are  placed  all  along 
there  are  of  no  use  ? — Of  no  use  for  fishing  purposes, 
but  there  are  some  of  them  of  much  use  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

11832.  Mr.  Abernethy. — For  turf  boats? — You  do 
not  much  need  piers  for  turf  boats. 

11833.  Chairman. — What  are  those  piers  useful 
for? — For  hookers  that  trade  between  those  places 
and  Galway  and  bring  round  flour  and  matters  of  that 
kind.  I would  put  Rosaveel,  Kilkieran,  and  Round- 
stone  as  useful  piers  for  the  distribution  of  flour. 

11834.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Would  not  the  harbour  at 
Clifden  answer  the  purpose  for  flour  ? — You  need  to 
land  flour  and  other  groceries  at  the  various  points. 

11835.  Chairman.  — Going  further  south  we  find 
Innishkeenagh  ? — That  is  not  of  much  use. 

1 1836.  Then  further  north  there  is  Cleggan  ? — That 
cost  £8,000. 

11837.  There  is  a port  before  you  come  to  Cleggan, 
at  Aughrusbeg? — That  is  only  a hole  made  in  the 
rocks.  They  have  improved  the  natural  channel 
there. 

11838.  It  is  of  very  little  use  I suppose?-— Very 
little  use. 

11839.  What  do  you  say  as  to  Cleggan? — It  cost 
£8,000.  A main  consideration  was  that  it  was  to 
be  a landing  place  for  Innisboffin.  Now  he  would 
not  be  a wise  man  who  would  give  £8,000  for  Innis- 
boffin altogether. 

11840.  Then  there  is  another  — Innis-sharkl— 
Yes,  a little  island,  smaller  again. 

11841.  There  is  a pier  at  Killery? — Yes  : there  is 
some  fishing  done  at  lSallvnakill. 

11842.  There  is  Barnaderg  ?— Barnaderg  is  what  I 
mean  by  Ballynakill.  I call  Barnaderg  Ballynakn . 
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iQ,n  There  appear  to  be  two  piers,  one  at  Bama- 
, 118  J another  at  Ballynakill  1— At  Barnaderg  I 
&S  “'en  a schooner  at  the  pier.  It  is  a platform 
any  storm  wall. 

11844  One  pier  there  would  be  amply  sufficient  1 
v s except  that  Barnaderg  is  further  in  and  a 

® ’lace  for  boats  in  rough  weather. 

11845  Then  you  would  propose  Barnaderg  instead 
Aollvna kill  ?— Yes,  Barnaderg  is  what  I meant. 

°1B1846  We  then  come  to  Benvyle  T-That  is 

^Tw^There  is  another  at  Rossrole? — Well,  that 
. ot  0f  much  consequence  to  anybody. 

1 11848  There  is  another  at  Leenane  ? — Well,  that 
is  as  useful-  as  any  of  them.  ■*  . 

11849.  Then  altogether  there  are  twenty-two  of. 
those  piers  which  you  consider  as  of  no  value  for 
fish  in"  purposes  1—1  would  not  put  those  that  are  to 
the  north  of  Clifden  as  of  no  value  for  fishing  purposes, 
Wise  there  is  some  little  fishing  done  there,  but  all 
the  first  lot  that  you  named  are  valueless. 

11850.  Mr.  Ba'/ry. — You  say  that  they  are  used 
for  traders  1 — Yes.  . . 

11851.  And  that  you  have  seen  a schooner  lying 
off  Barnaderg  1 — Yes. 

11852.  And  that  the  traders  and  schooners  use  the 
piers  without  paying  any  tolls  whatever!— They  do. 
It  would  not  pay  a man’s  wages  to  collect  tolls  there. 

11853  Would  it  be  possible  to  collect  tolls  for 
these  piers  1 — No.  Clifden  is  the  best  place  in  the 
whole  thing,  and  it  was,  I think,  only  £2  a year  that 
was  proposed  to  the  Grand  Jury  as  the  wages  of  the 
man  which  was  to  be  covered  by  the  tolls  of  the  place. 
It  was  done  for  the  purpose  merely  of  having  a man 

ofsome  sort  in  charge  of  the  place. 

11854.  Was  that  man  appointed? — Yes,  he  has 

been  appointed.  „ T,  i ■, 

11855.  Has  he  been  paid  any  wages  ?— He  has  been 
collecting  the  tolls  but  has  not  been  paid  by  the  Grand 


11856.  Does  he  find  any  deficit  in  collecting  the 
tolls  ?— No : the  respectable  traders  there  account  to 
him,  but  he  has  sent  in  no  return  yet. 

11857.  Chairman. — Perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  will  have  his  £2  ?— He  has  not  given  in  any  account 
yet.  If  you  are  going  to  put  up  a good  harbour  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a man  in  charge  who 
should  be  paid  as  this  man  is. 

11858.  You  would  not  spend  money  on  the  two 
harbours,  Clifden  and  Ballynakill? — No,  only  one. 
The  little  town  of  Letterfrack  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  Barnaderg,  but  it  is  only  two  or  three  houses, 
and  at  the  other  place  there  is  the  town  of  Clifden. 

11859.  Mr.  Pirn. — Could  anything  be  done  at 
Roundstone  in  the  way  of  making  a harbour  ?— Yes, 
but  it  would  take  a great  lot  of  money. 

11860.  One  of  the  railway  schemes  that  has  been 
spoken  of  proposed  to  run  to  Roundstone  ? That  was 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Bobinson,  who  is  Mr.  Berridge’s  agent. 
Mr.  Berridge  owns  most  of  Connemara.  I may  say 
that  you  will  probably  hear  from  somebody  else  about 
the  attempts  of  oyster  fishing  carried  on  on  the  coast. 
I cannot  say  decidedly — I have  not  sufficient  infor- 
mation on  the  matter — but  my  impression  is  that  it 
is  a failure  with  regard  to  the  oyster  fishery.  There 
is  some  oyster  fishing  carried  on  in  Galway  Bay,  but 


the  coast  does  not  seem  well  adapted  for  oyster  cultiv-  Juaeii,  is87. 
ation.  James 

11861.  Mr.  Abemelhy. — It  is  too  stormy  a coast?  perrv,  c.b. 
— It  is,  and  just  the  same  thing  interferes  with  the  . 
other  fish  as  with  the  oyster. 

11862.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Is  there  any  charge  for  using 
Galway  harbour — I do  not  mean  the  dock — but  for 
going  inside  the  pier? — I cannot  answer  that. 

11863.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point  which 
you  wish  to  mention? — Yes,  the  Grand  Jury  filled 
up  the  answers  to  your  circular,  and  they  consulted 
me  about  it.  I agree  with  their  recommendations. 

One  point  that  I brought  before  them  they  did  not 
agree  with  me  in,  that  is  the  power  of  taking 
houses,  gardens,  and  demesnes;  it  is  an  important  point. 

11864.  Did  you  propose  that  they  should  have 
power  of  compulsorily  taking  them  ? — Yes,  in  some 
way  or  other. 

1 1865.  The  same  power  which  they  have  to  take 
land  ? — Yes,  that  is  protecting  everybody’s  interest. 

11S66.  Of  course.  In  fact  you  would  assimilate  it 
far  more  to  the  Land  Clauses  Act? — Yes  ; then  there 
is  nothing  about  the  County  Surveyor’s  Report  of 
those  things.  The  County  Surveyor  is  supposed  to 
examine  into  the  whole  thing,  and  to  make  a report. 

Well,  he  has  no  funds  to  do  it  with  ; he'  does  it  out 
of  his  own  pocket  as  I have  done  repeatedly,  and  then 
those  so-called  “ companies,”  most  of  them  are  only- 
companies.  got  up  for  the  occasion ; they  dissoh  e into 
thin  air  immediately.  When  they  come  and  deposit 
their  plans  I put  myself  to  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  making  a report.  In  a recent  scheme  they 
came  before  the  Mayo  Grand  Jury  who  threw  it  out ; 
to  the  Galway  Grand  Jury  which  met  afterwards  they 
did  not  come  at  all.  Of  course  I have  an  Order  in 
Council  regarding  my  fees.  The  thing  looks  very 
nice  on  paper,  but  there  is  nobody  to  get  those  fees 
off.  The  Board  of  Works  are  perfectly  safe.  They 
hold  an  inquiry,  but  £100,  or  a sufficient  sum,  must 
be  lodged  by  the  promoters  along  with  the  plans  to 
pay  the  expense  of  that  inquiry.  Something  of  that 
nature  ought  to  be  done  for  the  County  Surveyors. 

The  consequence  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  system 
is  that  we  put  ourselves  to  as  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pense as  we  can.  I have  lost  £500  or  £600  in  this 
way.  I have  not  actually  lost  it,  but  I ought  to  have 
trot  it  in  fees.  Of  course  I went  to  as  little  trouble 
and  expense  as  I possibly  could.  This  thing  has  been 
going  on  threeor  four  years  I think.  I have  got  about 
£80  altogether,  and  we  have  had  fifteen  or  sixteen 
schemes  put  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Baronial 
Sessions. 

11867.  Mr.  Barry. — If  an  existing  railway  com- 
pany projects  a branch,  has  the  County  Surveyor  to 
make  a report  on  it ? — Yes ; that  is  if  they  come  for 
a baronial  guarantee. 

11868.  If  they  do  not  come  into  the  county  ?-— We 
would  then  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  is  the 
Tramways  Act. 

11869.  I wanted  to  know  what  your  duties  are  in 
respect  of  a branch  line  promoted  by  a railway  coin- 
pauy? — I would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
only  where  they  come  upon  our  roads ; if  they  want 
to  make  a tramway  upon  part  of  our  roads  I have  to  put 
before  the  Grand  Jury  a report  on  the  nterference 
with  the  roads  generally. 


Mr.  Thomas  Kazell,  Down  Cottle,  Cashel,  Co.  Gatay,  examined. 


11870.  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  give  some 
information  to  the  Commission  on  the  question  of 
fisheries  ? — Anything  that  I can  give  you  in  the  way 
of  information  I shall  be  very  happy  to  lay  before 
you. 

11871.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  fisheries 
of  this  coast,  that  is  between  Galway  and  the  western 
entrance  of  Galway  Bay? — No  ; I cannot  give  you  any 


formation  there.  I live  in  Connemara,  in,  I may 
,y  the  centre  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  west.  Mr. 
ynch,  who  is  here,  will  be  able  to  give  that  to  you. 
11872.  What  can  you  speak  of  then,  Mr.  Hazell? 
-I  can  give  you  some  information  from  outsidi; 
alway  Bay  round  to  Boffin  Island. 

11873.  That  is,  commencing  at  Goroona  Island? — 
• be"innin"  at  the  entrance  of  Galway  Bay,  at 

’ ° ° 2Q2 


Mr.  Thomas 
Hn-ell. 
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June  1 1, 1887.  Kilkieran  Bay,  up  round  to  Cleggan,  and  beyond  west- 
Mr.  Thomai  wards  to  Innisliark  and  Innishboffin  Islands. 

Hazel).  11874.  Between  these  two  points  that  you  have 

mentioned,  Kilkieran  and  Cleggan,  I observe  that 
there  are  sixteen  piers  ? — I dare  say  there  are  that 
many ; but  before  I go  any  further  I may  say  that  I 
am  not  a fisherman  myself  and  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  a very  little,  since  the  years  of  the 
famine,  that  is,  1845,  ’46,  and  ’47,  when  the  herrings 
were  oh  the  coast.  I cannot  .give  you  information  as  a 
fisherman,  but  from  living  in  the  county  forty-five 
years  I know  a good  deal  about  it. 

11875.  Then  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  value 
of  the  fishing  interest  of  those  sixteen  piers  that  I have 
spoken  of  1— -Do  you  mean  their  value  as  good  har- 
bours? 

11876.  Yes;  for  landing  fish.  Are  they  much 
used  ? — They  are  not  much  used  now,  because  those 
places,  some  of  them,  have  only  recently  been  con- 
structed, and  very  little  fishing,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, is  going  on  lately. 

11877.  Can  you  mention  any  of  those  sixteen  piers 
that  are  much  used  ? — Kilkieran,  which  is  to  the  north 
of  Galway  Bay,  is  the  first. 

11878.  Yes;  is  there  much  fish  landed  there?— 
There  is  not  a great  deal  of  fish  landed  there. 

11879.  What  weight  of  fish  do  you  suppose  is  put 
out  of  boats  there  ? — Well,  I could  not  give- you  an 
opinion  about  that. 

11880.  Is  there  any  other  pier  that  you  would 


mention? — Their  is  a pier  at  ArdmOre.  Thereism 
fish  landed  there  than  there" "is  at  Kilkieran:  a°? 
more  is  westward,  further  up  the  bay,  six  or  sev 
miles  up  Kilkieran  Bay.  It  is  exclusively  a lowf 
fishing  village.  They  are  all  lobster  fibers  there 
every  man  in  the  village,  and  they  have  been  so  for 
two  hundred  years. 

11881.  Where  do  they  land  the  lobsters  ?— The 
run  them  in  boats  from  there  to  Galway  Bay,  and  send 
them  by  the  English  and  Irish  railways.  Laree 
smacks  come  round  once  a fortnight  in  summer  and 
take  some  of  them  away ; but  I think  a great  many 
are  sent  to  Galway  from  that  place.  ^ 

11882.  Then  the  owners  of  the  smacks  upon  obtain, 
ing  the  lobsters  take  them  away  in  their  smacks  U~ 
■ Yes;  they  have  several  stations  on  the  western  coast 
from  which  they  take  away  the  fish  in  their  smacks.  ’ 

11883.  Then  the  pier  is  not  much  used  by  the  boats  1 
— It  is. 

11884.  I thought  you  said  the  boats  take  the  fish 
up  to  Galway  ? — So  they  do  ; but  they  use  Ardmore 
pier  for  coming  ashore  and  landing  the  lobsters.  They 
have  large  tanks  made  of  wicker  work,  like  large 
baskets,  and  they  put  the  lobsters  into  these  tanks  until 
they  have  sufficient  lobsters  collected  to  send  a boat 
load  away  alive.  Then  theytake  them  out  of  these 
tanks  when  they  sell  them. 

11885.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
quantity  that  they  dispose  of? — I cannot,  but  I know 
that  it  is  a large  quantity. 


Mr.  Marcus 


Mr.  Marcus  Lynch,  of  Bama,  Co.  Galway,  examined. 


11886.  Chairman ; — Can  you,  Mr.  Lynch,  inform 
us  as  to  the  quantity  of  fish  disposed  of  1— It  varies  in 
the  year,  but  I dare  say  that  the  value  of  the  lob- 
sters will  be  something,  perhaps,  from  £100  to  £200 
worth  in  the  year.  The  prices  are  very  small,  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  of  running  them  down  except  by 
boat,  and  very  often  they  only  run  down  when*  they 
have  a boat-load. 

11887.  Have  you  any  port  dues? — No  dues' at  all, 
but  of  course  they  only  run  the  boat  down  when  they 
have  a boat-load  collected.  The  lobster  season  is  in 
summer,  and  often  when  they  reach  Galway  the 
lobsters  are  in  a large  portion  dead  or  useless,  and 
therefore  they  are  obliged  to  sell  them  at  something 
very  small,  even  so  low  as  3s.  a dozen,  to  the  owners 
of  the  smacks  that  come  round  the  coast  to -take 
them. 

11888.  They  have  no  other  means,  I suppose,  of 
getting  the  lobsters  away  except  by  boat  to  Galway  or 
by  the  smack  ? — There  is  no  other  way  except'  by  boat, 
and  it  is  a long  and  stormy  time  by  boat  sometimes, 
consideiing  the  small « profits  they  have.  The  pier 
is  principally  used  as  a harbour-  of  refuge  for  the 
boats.  They  go  out ; they  have  a number  of  pots ; 
each  boat  has  about  twenty-one,  their  general  number  • 
they  bait  them  and  set  them,  and  they  go  out  and  lift 
them  up,  rebait  them  again  and  take  the  lobsters  out, 
and  set  them  down  at  wide  distances  Off.'  Then  they 
bring  their  lobsters  back  to  the  shore,  and  put  them 
into  a cub  or  large  pot,  and  sort  them  out  in’ perhaps1 
three  or  four  fathoms  of  water. 

11889.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  fish  landed  there  ? 
—No  other  fish  worth  talking  of.  They  do  get  a cer- 
tain amount  of  gurnet  and  sword-fish.  They  spend 
a good  deal  of  their  time  in  fishing  for  gurnet  in  order 
to  get  bait  for  the  lobsters,  but  when  they  do  get  any 
of  these  fish  they  have  no  Way  of  getting  rid  of  it.: 
There  is  no  market  for  it,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is" 
to  split  them  and  dry  them  in  the  sun. 

11890.  Have  you  anything  to  propose  by  which 
facilities  for  the  fishing  industry  might  be  increased  ? 
The  only  thing  that  I see  is  a railway  to  Galway,  in 
orden  that  they  may  be  able  to  send  off  the  fish  with- 
out, delay,  and  have  it  in  the  market,  fresh.  I have 


known  the  coast;  for  a very  long  time.  I have  also 
fished  myself  a good  deal,  and  I have  had  a boat  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  and  I know  all  the  fishermen 
from  the  Claddagh  as  for  back  as  the  fishing  ground 
extends,  that  is  to  the  isles  of  Arran. 

' 11891.  Where  do  you  propose  that  a railwayshould 
start  from  and  terminate? — I was  asked  that  some 
years  ago  in  London,  and  I gave,  my  opinion  to  some 
gentlemen,  and  I still  adhere  to  it,-  that  I would  com- 
mence the  railway  from  the  gentlemen’s  bathing  place. 

11892.  At  Galway?—- Yes. 

11893.  How  far  do  you  propose  that  it  should  be 
taken  ? — The  gentlemen’s  bathing  place  is  about  two 
miles  from  Galway.  I will  explain  why  I wish  to 
commence  it  there.  The  reason  is  that  I think  the 
expense  of  the  last  two  miles  into  Galway  Would  be 
very  heavy,  and  I think- it  Would  therefore  have  been 
much  better  to  avoid  those  two  miles.  No  doubt-it 
would' be  far  better  tir  have  'the-  line  communicating 
with  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  but  to  avoid 
the  great  expense  I think  that  from  the.  gentlemen’s 
bathing  place  along  by  the  road  to  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  it  Oould  be  drawn,  by  horses,  as 
some  years  ago  it  was  done  at  Holyhead  when  the 
railway  did  not  run  down;  there.  Then  I would  run 
it  straight  along  the  coast  to  Cushla  Bay  ;•  from  that. I 
would  go  by  Screeb, . at  the  head  of  Kilkieran  Bay 
across  Inver,  by  Goulaun  toi  Mullagh  of  Toombrig. 

11894.  Would  you  take  it  on  to  Clifden? — Yes.' 
The  reason  I propose  that  line  is  that  I-  think  in.  the. 
baronies  of  Moycullen,  Ballinahinch,  and  Kilkieran, 
about  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population  dwell 
along  the  sea  coast,  and  I would  leave  the  uninhabited 
parts  and  run  the  line  in  such  a manner  as  to 
accommodate  the  population  along  the  sea  coast. 

11895.  In  what  baronies  is  that? — I have  taken 
three  baronies— Kilkieran,-  Ballinahinch,  and  Moy 
culleii.  Any  one  acquainted  with  it,  and  any  one  who 
will  make  inquiries,  I think  will  find  that  in  these 
three  baronies  there  is  about  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  population  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  which 
we  will  call,  four  English  miles. 

11896;  Have  you  had  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  railway  ? — No. 
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11897  Do  you  think  the  baronies  would  consent 

i ,arantee  ? — I do  not  know ; that  depends  upon 
f iv°inuch  they  can  afford.  The  baronies  are  very 
• and  as  to  giving  a guarantee  of  the  whole  cost 
P?°,|ie  worjCj  1 do  not  think  they  could  at  all  do  it. 
\0  matter  how  useful  it  would  be,  I do  not  think  they 
lid  possibly  pa.y  it-  _ ... 

11898.  Is  there  sufficient  traffic  now  existing  m 
, places  you  have  mentioned  where  fishing  is  car- 
. , on^  justify  the  expenditure  that  would  be  in- 
n by  Slich  a work  ? — There  is  no  traffic  in  fish 
c . because  the  whole  of  the  fishing  of  the  bay  of 
Galway  is  conducted  between,  I may  say,  Knock, 
that  is  the  Mantle  Rock,  from  Mantle  Rock  to  the 
Islands  of  Arran.  From  the  Mantle  Rock  to  Cushla 
ja„  auc(  the  Isles  of  Arran,  and  thence. to  Hag’s 
Head,  that  is  the  great  fishing  ground. 

11899.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Does  that  commence  to 
the  east  of  Spiddle  1— I would  say  to  the  west  of 
i i, Idle.  There  is  no  fishing  to  the  east  of  Spiddle. 
From  the  Mantle  Rock  to  Arran  and  Hag’s  Head,  is 
the  oreat  fishing  ground.  All  the  fish  taken  in  that 
arc-e  extent  of  coast  has  now  to  be  brought  up  in 
».ats  to  Galway.  Therefore  I . should  say  that  the 
ivera<re  would  be  about  . three-fourth  of  the  time  the 
fish  takes  up  to  be  carried  by  the  boats.  I am  speak- 
no  now  from  my  own  experience,  having  had  a boat 
lion"  the  bay  out  fishing.  About  three-quarters  of  the 
inmis  taken  up  in  bringing  the  fish  backward  and 
forward.  No  matter  how  great  the  take  of  fish  may 
ie  they  have  to  come  back  to  Galway.  There  is  no 
communication  along  the  road,  and  no  means  of  com- 
munication. If  there  was  a railway  it  would  be  a 
different  thing,  and  no  doubt  the  fish  would  be  all 
anded  at  the  piers.  There  is  a pier  at  Cushla,  and 
t is  a good  pier  I believe.  The  fish  would  be  landed 
there,  and  sent  on  from  thence  to  Galway  by  train, 
tnd  the  boats  would  remain  and  lie  on  the  spot  on 
he  fishing  ground.  They  might  remain  there  for  six 
lays  sending  in  the  fish,  and  running  up  to  Cushla 
irhich  would  be  only  a comparatively  short  distance 
rom  them,  and  they  could  send  their  fish  from  this 
dace  by  train  to  Galway,  and  go  back  again  to  the 
ishing  ground  without  incurring  the  loss  of  time  that 
hev  now  have  to  do. 

l'l900.  What  class  of  boats  have  they? — They  are 
ill  small  boats.  It  is  all:  bay  fishing. 

11901.  Chairman.— The  sea  is  very  rough,  is  it 
lot  1— Oh,  no,  as  a rule  it  is  not  rough  till  you  get  to 
he  Golden  Head.  All  inside  Golden  Head  ' is  not 
ough.  . They  use  the  boats  in  most  weathers.  They 
lave  to  bring  the  fish  back,  and  most  of  the  time  it 
s lost  before  it  is  disposed  of:  The  people  in  by 
knock  and  Tully  have  a lot  of  small  boats  which 
mables  them  to  go  out,  but  they  have  no  pier  there. 


I have  seen  them  in  row  boats  often  pull  the  fish  to 
land.  I think  I have,  seen  fish  sold  as  cheap  as  two 
pence  a stone  weight  for  they  had  no  means  to  send 
them  in,  except  by  cart,  such  a long  distance.  The 
only  thing  they  could  then  do  was  to  split  them  and 
salt  them. 

11902.  Where  would  the  market  be  for  this  fish  ? — 
Either  in  Dublin  or  in  England,  if  it  was  sent  by 
train.  Of  course  there  would  be  a great  deal  more 
fish  than  would  supply  Galway.  All  along  the  coast, 
the  population  is  something  very  dense.  I should 
think  that  the  population  from  the  village  of  Barnas 
back  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cushla  Bay  and 
within  four  miles  of  these  a shore,  is  thicker  than  in 
any  rural  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  . These  are 
the  people  who  year  after  year  have  been  obliged  to 
get  allowances  from  Government  either,  for  public 
works,  or  .for  diminution  of  the  poor  rates  or  something 
in  that  way  to  enable,  them  to  live.  I believe  myself 
that  if  they  had  a railway  they  have,  a:  great  many 
ways  in  which  industry  might  be  developed.  For 
instance,  it  is  a great  place  for  fowl. 

11903.  Do  you  think  that  the  necessary  amount  of 
capital  could  be  raised  for  the  formation  of  a railway  ? 
— I do  not  think  that  the  capital  could  be  raised  in 
Ireland  without  a Government  grant. 

11904.  Could  capital  be  raised  for  the  supply  of 
boats  and  nets? — They  have  plenty  of  them  at  Bally- 
nakill.  There  is  a loan  fund  which  Sir  Thomas 
Brady  is  at  the  head  of,  which  gives  them  plenty  of 
money  for  that  purpose.  They  have  no  want  . of 
boats.  I find  myself  that  small  boats  are  much  more 
handy  than  the  big  boats. 

11905.  Mr.  Abernethy. — But  do  you:  find  that 
small  boats  are  suitable  in  a heavy  sea  ?-r— But.  we  do 
not  have  a heavy  sea.  Look  at  the  boats  they  have 
in  Claddagh  and  Barna,  ten  or  twelve  ton  boats ; they 
go  out  to  Hag’s  Head  in  them.  Sir  Thomas  Brady 
got  two  vessels,  I think,  at  a cost  of  £1,500,  and  they 
tried  them  a year  and  a half  ago,  and  I do  not  think 
they  were  a success.  The  principal  part  of  the  fishing 
is  inside  Arran,  and  ten-ton  boats  are  quite  large 
enough  to  go  to  Arran.  I know  that  boats  of  five 
or  six  tons  go  out  to  the  other  side  of  Arran.  A 
great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  coming  backward  and 
forward.  There  are  many  other  things  which  might 
be  made  ayailable,  if  facilities  existed  for  .small  in- 
dustries ; for  instance,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  things 
would  be  sent  to  market  if  there  were  better  means 
of  bringing  them  down.  The  reason  that  I was  in 
favour  of  the  coast  line  in  preference  to  the  line 
through  Oughterard  was,  that  , nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  population  of  the,  county  are  along  the  coast 

11906.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  information 
that  you  can  give  us  ? — I do  not  think  there  is. 


'■  Mr.  Thomas  Hazell  further  examined. 


11907..  Chdirmdm.— Is  there,  anything  more,  Mr. 
lazell,  that  you  wish  to  bring  before  us?— Mr.  Lynch 
ias  .been  giving  you  information  up:  to  a- certain  point 
liere.  Where  I reside  farther  back  in  .the  country, 
md  my  information  would  rather -apply  to  the  district 
ound  about  Clifden  and  Roundstone,  from  where  Mr. 
yrcli  left  off. 

11908.  Where  are  the  principal  fisheries? — The 
(reat  centre  for  fisheries  - now  is  at  >Roundstone. 
Hat  is  when  the  herrings  were  in  quantity.  The 
wrings  have  left  the  coast  since  1845,  and  along  the 
:ntire  coast  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  quan- 

11909.  Have  you  mackerel  ?— Mackerel  comes  into 
nany  of  those  bays,  I know,  but  I do  not  think  that 
aey  take  them:,  by* net.  They  take,  none  but.  what 
% take  by-line: 

11910..  Have  yomgot  turbot  and.  salmon:? — Turbot. 


and  salmon  are  caught  near  Clifden.  . Cod  and,’ the 
heavy  fish  are  caught  outside  about  Innishboffin  Island' 
and .- about  .Cleggan.  1 1 • ' 

11911.  If  you  have  neither  mackerel  nor  herring- 
fishing  there,  what  fish  is  there  to  justify  any 
great  expenditure  for  its  transmission  to  market  ?— 
About  Innisboffin  Island  and  at  that  side  of  the  coast 
there  is  great  cod  and  ling  fishing  carried  on. 

11912.  Where  are  the  markets  for  the  disposal  of 
this  fish  i-We  have  no  market  except  Clifden.  They 
used  to  salt  it  formerly  and  cure  it  beautifully,  and 
send  it  away  by  car,  but  I do  not  think  ithey  do  that 
now'.  Formerly,  a friend  of  mine  used  to  fish  to  the. 
"reatest  extent  in  his  power.  He  was  the  landlord 
of  the  place  and  he  used  to  send  off  very  large 
quantities  of  fish:.  L do  not  know  now,  it  is.  so 
long,  ago,  where  lie  sent  them,  but  it  was  the  finest 
fish  to  be  seen. 


Jan«  u, am. 
Mr.  Marcus 


Mr.  Thomas 
Hazell. 
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11913.  That  was  salt  fish  ? — Yes,  cod  and  ling ; salt 
fish  cured  beautifully.  He  had  an  establishment  on 
the  island  to  buy  and  cure  the  fish. 

11914.  Why  did  he  give  up  the  enterprise? — He 
sold  his  interest  in  the  island  and  went  to  live  out  in 
the  country.  I do  not  think  that  since  his  time  there 
has  been  anything  like  it.  I cannot  tell  you  whether 
it  was  the  falling  off  of  the  fish,  or  the  want  of,  perhaps, 
other  tilings,  railway  communication  being  the  most 
important,  that  led  to  the  giving  up  of  that  industry. 
I believe  if  there  was  a railway  made  to  Clifden  that 
this  deep-sea  fishing  would  revive  again.  Besides 
this  deep-sea  fishing  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of 
lobsters  caught,  and  every  year  almost,  to  my  know- 
ledge, large  quantities  of  them  are  lost  for  the  want  of 
a mode  of  transit.  I will  explain  this  to  you.  They 
send  a great  many  away  by  the  public  cars  from 
Clifden  to  Galway,  and  thence  by  rail ; that  involves 
fifty  miles  of  a jolting  on  a public  car  in  the  hot 
season,  day  and  night.  I need  not  tell  you  that  the 
fish  is  necessarily  of  very  little  value  when  it  reaches 
Galway.  Then  if  it  is  sent  by  boat — they  have  fast 
boats  of  the  hooker  class  of  about  ten  tons,  and  another 
class  of  boats  about  seven  tons,  fast  sailing  boats,  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose  in  size  and  speed  and  all  that, 
and  yet  they  sometimes  lose  a whole  boat-load  or  two, 
for  every  year  almost  it  occurs  that  they  get  be- 
calmed before  they  reach  Galway,  and  when 
they  get  into  Galway  the  fish  is  useless.  The  fish 
come  in  such  quantities  that  sometimes  they 
can  be  taken  very  , readily,  and  as  the 
weather  is  calm  the  boats  cannot  return  with  them 
fast  enough.  I do  not  know  anything  that  would 
facilitate  the  whole  thing,  as  well  as  in  this  particular 
respect,  more  than  a railway.  It  would  give  certainty 
to  a trade  that  is  now  very  precarious,  and  it  would 
enable  a large  number  of  fishermen  to  pursue  their 
avocations  with  more  spirit  and  energy  than  the  pre- 
sent uncertainty  and  want  of  facility  leads  to.  A 
Mr.  'Redmond,  who  lives  at  Recess,  was  in  the  trade 
several  years  ago,  and  is  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  fishermen  and  some  of  the  fishmongers.  He  is 
acquainted  with  them  well,  and  he  has  every  facility 
for  making  the  most  of  the  fish  and  he  understands  it 
thoroughly ; and  yet  he  lost  as  much  as  he  gained. 
Sometimes  he  was  a great  loser  and  at  other  times  he 
gained.  His  losses  were  principally  on  account  of  the 
want  of  a better  mode  of  transit.  Then  there  were 
buyers  and  merchants,  a great  many  of  them  up  at 
Ardmore,  who  disappeared  as  the  lobster  fishing  failed 
altogether  in  the  parts  adjacent  there.  There  is  a 
merchant  in  Roundstone  who  buys  extensively  and 
one  or  two  merchants  in  Clifden,  and  beyond  Clifden 
I do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  agents  buying 
those  lobsters.  With  regard  to  the  other  fishing  it  has 


been  very  precarious  for  a number  of  years.  I am « 
ing  of  mackerel.  The  herring  we  have  lost  si<-ht  f 

11915.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  the  ^ 
struetion  of  this  railway  which  you  recommend 
cost  ?— I do  not  know,  but  I read  a paper  put 
my  hand  yesterday  by  a gentleman  which  states  som^ 
thing  about  the  cost,  but  I can  give  no  inform, 
on  the  matter  myself.  a 

11 916.  Some  £230,000.  Do  you  think  the  traffic 
would  be  sufficiently  great  to  justify  such  an  e 
penditure  1— That  is  a very  hard  question,  but  I 
think  that  if  a railway  was  made  on  strictk 
economical  principles  that  it  ought.  ' 

11917.  Assuming  that  it  cost  £230,000  ?— Well  T 
think  it  ought  to  pay,  provided  the  thing  is  done ’so 
that  it  would  have  no  station-houses  only  in  such  places 
as  Oughterard.  I would  not  care  about  travelling 
more  than  sixteen  miles  an  hour  A train  travelling 
slow,  there  should  be  level  crossings  and  the  »uard 
should  look  ahead. 

11918.  That  is  a matter  of  detail  1 — Well,  I think 
the  railway  would  pay  if  it  was  constructed  for  that 
sum  of  money. 

11919.  But  Mr.  Lynch  gave  a very  poor  account 
of  the  quantity  of  lobsters  going  from  a certain  place 
which  he  thought  suitable  for  landing  them:  only 
£200  worth  in  the  year.  That  is  very  little  towauis 
paying  for  the  construction  of  a railway?— Certaintl y ; 
but  when  you  have  done  with  lobster  fishing  and 
other  kinds  of  fishing  the  population,  as  Mr.  Lynch 
has  said,  are  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  on  the  coast. 
I go  further  than  that  and  I say  that  all  the  popula- 
tion of  Connemara  with  very  few  exceptions  are  on 
the  sea-coast.  You  will  travel  five  or  six  miles  of  the 
interior  without  meeting  a habitation. 

11920.  How  can  you  get  a railway  through  all  this 
waste  land? — You  do  not  want  it  if  you  take  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bays.  The  population  along  the  shore  who  i 
are  the  whole  population  nearly,  will  derive  advantage 
from  it.  It  is  a very  thick  population  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  numerous  islands  about  it.  In  fact  it 
is  over-populated.  These  people  rear  quantities  of  pigs 
and  fowl,  and  sell  quantities  of  eggs  which  they  part 
with  for  half  the  value.  If  there  was  a railway  I con- 
tend that  Connemara  generally  is  very  well  adapted 
for  the  rearing  of  poultry,  the  land  is  very  bad  and 
they  have  great  areas  suitable  for  fowl,  at  a low  rent. 
The  railway  in  about  two  years  would  double  the 
quantity  of  poultry  that  there  is  there  now. 

11921.  A question  I want  to  ask  you  is,  have  you 
considered  how  the  capital  necessary  for  this  work  is 
to  be  raised  ? — No,  I have  not.  There  have  been  so 
many  railway  schemes  of  late  years,  and  I am  rather 
a busy  man  at  home,  I have  not  turned  my  atten 
tion  to  it. 


Mr.  John 
Monaghan, 
Mr.  John 
Madden, 
Bev.  Mr. 
M‘Donagh,r. 


Mr.  John  Monaghan,  Merchant,  Oughterard;  Mr.  John  Madden,  Merchant,  Oughterard;  and  the 


Rev.  Mr.  M‘Donagh,  p.i 

11922.  Chairman. — T believe  you  want  to  give  the 
Commission  some  information  in  regard  to  railway 
accommodation  and  the  state  of  the  fishing  industry 
in  your  paid;  of  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Madden. — Yes,  we  must  admit  that  it  would  be 
of  great  use  in  opening  up  this  coast  if  there  was  a 
railway.  As  far  as  my  opinion  would  go  it  would  be 
best  to  run  it  through  the  country.  The  only  objection 
I have  to  that  is  fearing  that  the  taxes,  in  addition  to 
the  way  the  county  is  taxed  already,  would  be  too 
heavyr,  but  as  far  as  the  working  of  the  line  is  con- 
cerned it  would  improve  the  country  a great  deal,  and 
I am  certain  that  it  would  pay.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  traffic  and  sea-coast  trade  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
If  there  was  a . railway  constructed,  I would  have  no 
objection  as  far  as  I am  concerned  to  face  the  taxation 
in  order  to  have  it  introduced,  if  it  was  not  to  exceed 
four  pence  in  the  pound.- 


>.,  Oughterard,  examined. 

11923.  On  the  valuation  of  the  baronies?— A j 
rate  not  exceeding  four  pence  in  the  pound.  j 

11924.  How  much  would  that  raise? — Well,  I , 
have  no  great  knowledge  of  that. 

11925.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  population  cl 
Oughterard? 

Rev.  Mr.  M‘Donagh. — Of  the  town,  about  10v 
families. 

11926.  Then  the  population  of  the  town  wouldbe 
about  700  persons? — Yes. 

11927.  What  is  the  population  of  the  parish  ? 

Mr.  Monaghan. — We  did  not  collectthat.  For  the 
adjoining  parish  it  is  300  families.  It  is  thirty-four 
Irish  miles  from  Galway.  I have  a shop  there 
where  I do  an  extensive  business  in  that  parish  an 
Oughterard,  I may  say  about  420  tons  in  the  year 
between  the  two  parishes.  I had  my  boats  load 
last  Saturday  for  Galway.  There  are  200  families  in 
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and  250  of  them  without  food  since 
tliat  evening,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  storm, 

Silt'u  o/ could  so  to  Galway,  and  the  railway  will 
T-JtiSom Viftm  six  miles  of  the  plaee. 

lft98  Have  you  considered  how  the  capital  for 
JtaUioh  Of  the  railway  is  to  be  raised  !-I  was 
a on  account  of  the  great  taxation  that  we  are 
•'V""  already  that  I come  to  the  conclusion  that 
f’nTence  would  be  the  highest  that  we  could  pay. 

11929  Do  you  think  the  railway  would  be  a great 
benefits  the  county  q — I believe  it  would  be  a great 

be;S0mD0  you  think  that  a railway  made  from 
n literard  to  Galway  would  pay  the  working  expenses! 
I believe  it  would  pay  from  Galway  to  Oughterard. 
11 931 . Is  there  much  population  between  Galway 
Tud  Oughterard? 

Mr.  Madden.— Oh,  yes,  there  is  a fair  population. 
11932.  Is  Rossmuck  as  large  a place  for  trade? — - 

Well,  there  is  a large  population. 

11933.  Is  Cregg  Castle  as  large  a place  for  trade? 


11934.  Is  Maam  as  large  a trading  place? 

Rev.  Mr.  M'Donagh.- — No,  not  at  all. 

11935.  Is  Ross  as  large  a trading  place?— Oh,  no, 
nor  near  it.  _ . 

11936.  I would  not  be  wrong  if  I estimated  the 
population  at  1,500  ?— Oh,  the  parish  of  Oughterard 
has  about  800  families.  I am  sure  there  are  1,500 
families  in  Moycullen  and  Oughterard —there  is— at 
least  there  were. 

11937.  What  do  you  take  as  the  average  number 
of  a family— do  you  take  five  ? — Probably  five  or  six  : 
six  probably.  , 

11938.  That  would  be  9,000  people?— Yes,  we 
have  that  at  least ; we  have  2,000  up  in  the  little 

village  near  Oughterard,  and  more. 

Mr.  Monaghan. — There  is  a mine  of  marble  within 
200  yards  of  that  railway  where  there  could  be  300 
men  for  the  last  five  years  working  in  the  place.  It 
is  all  white  marble.  A deceased  gentleman,  Mr. 
Bayne,  had  a contract  for  it,  but  from  the  expense  of 
carriage  the  company  had  to  give  it  up.  We  had  a 
linen  factory  carried  on  by  people  from  Belfast  in 
the  same  place,  and  they  had  to'  give  it  up.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  marble  that  could 
be  sent  from  that  place. 

Mr.  Madden. — There  is  any  amount  useless. 

Mr.  Monaghan. — They  made  a railway  from  Recess 
to  Rossmuck  through  the  mountain  and  it  failed. 
They  wanted  two  blocks  of  stone  last  year  and  it  cost 
£35  to  bring  the  two  stones  to  Recess.  They  have 
no  way  of  taking  it  out  of  that.  There  is  any 
amount  of  loads  to  come  from  one  place,  seaweed  and 
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turf,  and  any  amount  of  limestone.  They  always  June li, mi. 
bring  limestone  back  in  the  carts  and  burn  lime,  as  — 
they  have  no  limestone  between  Oughterard  and  Monaghan 
Clifden,  except  what  they  take  in  our  place.  Mr.  John  ’ 

11939.  What  sort  of  country  is  it  between  Madden, 
Oughterard  and  Clifden  ? M/Dona^  h r 

Mr.  Madden. — A good  portion  of  it  is  mountain.  onas  '’P'P‘ 

Mr.  Monaghan. — There  are  not  many  people  near 
the  road,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  place,  within  a 
few  miles  of  it,  is  thickly  populated,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  families,  and  forty-two  fairs  in  the  year 
between  Galway  and  Clifden. 

11940.  Chairman. — You  have  fortv-two  fairs? — - 
Forty-two  fairs  between  Galway  and  Clifden  in  the  year. 

11941.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  a public  car  from 
Oughterard  to  Galway  ? — There  is,  and  half  the  time 
they  are  not  able  to  bring  tourists. 

Mr.  Madden. — There  are  about  six  cars  running 
to  Clifden  and  back. 

11942.  In  the  day? — Yes,  and  they  do  a fine  business. 

11943.  Do  they  run  during  the  winter? — They  do, 
winter  and  summer. 

11944.  How  many  passengers  do  they  carry? — A 
car  leaves  Galway  in  the  morning  for  Clifden,  another 
leaves  at  nine  o’clock,  and  two  more  return  the 
same  day,  that  is  four ; and  there  are  two  coming  from 
the  train  and  the  same  returning  every  day. 

11945.  Do  they  call  at  Clifden? — Two  of  them,  or 
all  the  four  occasionally  when  they  have  additional 
work.  For  instance,  we  had  four  long  cars  running 
between  Clifden  and  Oughterard,  generally  three  horses 
under  each.  And  it  is  not  alone  the  public  cars  but 
there  is  also  any  amount  of  private  cars  and  post  cars. 

It  is  a great  country  for  tourists  and  everything  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Monaghan. — I am  in  the  provision  line  for  the 
last  forty  years  and  I never  saw  any  want  of  business ; 
but  as  I said,  not  in  Oughterard,  but  on  the  sea-coast, 

I know  families  living  on  nothing  but  Indian  meal,  and 
that  only  once  a day.  They  have  no  employment 
whatever. 

Mr.  Madden. — As  far  as  employment  is  concerned 
there  is  nothing  for  them.  The  Government  have 
openedup  the  country  well,  and  this  year  they  have 
splendid  roads  made  through  the  country. 

11946.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  name  of  the  place 
that  you  said  the  communication  was  made  with  from 
Galway  ? 

Mr.  Monaghan. — Rossmuck,  where  I am ; thirty- 
four  Irish  miles. 

11947.  What  bay  is  it  in— is  it  Kilkieran  bay  ?— It 
is  at  the  side  of  Kilkieran  bay ; it  is  thirty-four  Irish 
miles  from  Galway  to  my  shop  in  Rossmuck. 

11948.  How  far  is  it  from  Oughterard  ? — Six  miles. 


Lieut. -Colonel  James 

11949.  Chairman. — You  are  resident  in  Galway,  I 
presume?— Yes,  I am  resident  in  Galway. 

1 1950.  You  are  one  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  ? 
—I  am  Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  and 
of  the  Town  Commissioners — both.  I have  been  so 
for  a great  many  years,  I suppose  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  at  all  events — more. 

11951.  I presume  then  that  you  can  give  us  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  Galway  ? — Yes.  I gave 
evidence  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— Sir  Eardly  Wilmot’s  Committee.  I was  examined 
with  regard  to  a great  many  other  matters  before  that 
Committee.  If  you  should  not  mind  my  bringing  a 
hig  book  which  contains  all  the  matters  on  which  I 
have  given  evidence  before  the  Committee,  it  may  save 
time  if  I refer  to  it. 

11952.  Quite  so.  Are  there  any  practical  points 
that  you  look  upon  as  important  ? Yes.  I have  been 
ashed  to  give  evidence  about  the  desirability  of  opening 
UP  a connexion  between  this  and  Clifden.  1 believe 
that  is  the  chief  thing. 


O'Hara  examined. 

11 953.  That  is  the  chief  thing  ; there  are  two  routes 
to  Clifden  proposed?— There  are  two  routes,  and  of 
course  I entirely  go  with  the  direct  line  which  was 
passed’ up  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  objected  to 
there  on  the  ground  that  the  taxation  of  the  county 
would  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
what  it  could  possibly  bear— that  it  would  be,  in  fact, 
ruin  to  the  baronies  which  would  have  to  contribute. 
I think  it  came  to  something  like  2s.  8d.  or  . 2s.  10<£. 
in  the  pound. 

11954.  Therewas  a third  line,  was  there  not?—  1 here 
were  two  lines  direct,  and  there  has  been  a third  one 
started  since,  a more  modern  affair,  round  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  but  I do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

11955.  There  was  a shore  line  ? — Yes,  that  was  the 
first  original  line,  and  a very  plausible  and  a very  good 
line  it  was,  but  I take  it  that  any  line  which  is  only 
fed  from  one  side  would  not  be  a paying  line,  and 
naturally  the  coast  line  would  be  only  fed  as  it  were 
from  one  side.  . . , 

11956.  Do  you  know  the  country  through  which 
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June ii,  1887.  these  lines  would  go? — I know  every  yard  of  it.  I 
. “T-  have  been  living  in  this  county  for  the  last  five-and- 
O’Hara  twenty  years.  I am  Government  Auditor  over  all  the 
unions  in  the  county,  and  therefore  I have  been  con- 
tinuously going  up  and  down  through  every  part  of  the 
oounty. 

11957.  You  know  the  county  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Lough  Qoryib  ? — -I  do,  and  I know  the  other  side  too. 

11958.  Which  is  the  most  valuable  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  where  one  line  would  inn  up  through 
Ross  or  where  the  other  would  extend  up  to  Cong  ? — 
Well,  I should  say  for  developing  agricultural  pursuits 
that  the  Clifden  line  was  the  best. 

11959.  But  they  both  proposed  to  go  to  Clifden  ? — 
Yes.;  I mean  the  more. direct  line  to  Clifden,  for  the 
other  is  more  circuitous. 

11960.  Is  the  land  better  on  this  side  of  Lough 
Corrib  ? — No;  I consider,  it  is  no. better  than  it  is  on 
the  far  side.  Very  soon  after  you  pass  Cong  you  get 
more  into . the  mountainous . country,  which  has  some 
colour,  of  land,  but  is  more  mountainous  on  the  Cong 
or  northern  side  of  Lough  Corrib  than  it  is  on  the 
other  side. 

11961.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  this  line 
personally  with  reference  to  raising  capital-?— I did. 
I was  associated  with  some  friends  of  mine  with 
regard  to  a contractor  who  promised  to  run  the  line 
which  was  objected  to — a Mr.,  Winby — and  there  was 
another,  Mr.  Salter,  I think ; but  they  were  practically 
the  same  man  and  practically  the  same  line.  I am 
not  pecuniarily  interested  in  either  of  them.  I am 
very  much  interested  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
country : but  I would  not  say  which  of  the  two  lines 
is  better  adapted  for  that  purpose.  I suppose  the 
line  that  was  adopted  was  better  than  the  other  one, 
as  regards  gradients  and  all  that.  Then,  as  to  matters 
of  detail,  I am  not  competent  to  enter  into  them. 
They  were,  however,  practically  running  over  the 
same  course. 

11962.  Mr  .Barry. — Which  is  Mr.  Boate’s  line? — 
That  is  the  coast  line. 

11963.  The  coast  line  ? — I think  so;  IthinkBoates 
advised  that  at  the  time  there  was  a company  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  Ballinahinch  pro- 
perty and  opening  it  up,  and  they  surveyed  the  coast 
line.  . I cannot  tell  when  that  was.  I have  not  seen 
the  line  laid  out  exactly.  It  went  along  the  road  to 
Cushla  Bay,  and  then  turned  up  by  Rossmuck,  and 
got  on  to  Roundstone. 

11964.  Chairman. — And  thence  on  to  Clifden? — 
Yes,  and  thence  on  to  Clifden,  that  was  the  line. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  I should  think 
that  a direct  line  from  Galway  to  Oughterard,  and  by 
Recess  to  Clifden,  would  be  the  best  line,  with  a 
branch  at  Roundstone,  or  it  may  be  with  a deviation 
from  Recess  going  sufficiently  near  Roundstone  for 
all  practical  purposes,  without  having  a branch  line. 
That  is,  however,  an  engineering  matter,  which  I have 
nothing  to  do  with. 

11965.  Do  you  know  what  the  line  was  to  cost? — 

I could  not,  at  a word,  say  what  it  was  to  cost.  I 
could  not  tell  you  now  what  the  estimate  amounted, 
to ; but  I know  that  the  conclusion  was,  that  it  came 
to  2s.  8 d.  in  the  pound  on  the  baronies. 

11966.  That  was  for  a narrow-gauge  line? — Yes, 
that  was  for  a narrow  gauge-line. 

11967.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  narrow-gauge 
against  the  broad-gauge? — I very  much  prefer  the 
broad-gauge,  for  a good  many  reasons.  I think  it  is 
better  for  cattle,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  This  is  a 
great  cattle  country,  and  it  is  a very  much  finer 
country  than  is  at  all  imagined.  There  is  a great 
quantity  of  cattle,  particularly  those  mountainy  light 
cattle,  that  the  Meath  men  are  buying  now  more  than 
anything  else. 

11968.  Which  is  the  country  between  Galway  and 
Oughterard  or  between  Oughterard  and  Clifden  a 
better  country?— The  better  part  is  between  Galway 
and  Oughterard ; but  there  is  a very  fine  mountain 


grazing  country— that  is,  for  stores— between  n , 
terard  and  Clifden  the  whole  way,  fine  winte^"^ 
there  is  a good  class  of  cattle  deposited  there  ’ 
11969.  What  do  you  wish  to  mention,  partici.l  l 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  tW  i/  y. 
—The  line  that  was  proposed  to  go  by  the  comIT! 
on  to-  Clifden  involved  a tax  of  2s.  8 d.  on  the  ha  ^ 
I gave  evidence  on  that,  that  I considered  it  wortTh' 
confiscation,  and  that  they-  never  could  pay  it 
Privy  Council  declined  to  sanction  the  line  in  c<) 
quence  of  the  high  charge  on  the  baronies.  DSe' 
11970.  Had  you  any  alternative  proposition  l—Ye, 
I suggested  that  it  was  a great  waste  of  money  n 
fact  of  the  Government  being,  as  it  were,  asecur't 
behind  the  counties— that  the  very  fact  of  the  wonl 

“ Government  ” invites  investors  to  feel  more  secure 
and  that  the  more  the  Government  go  behind  the 
counties  the  less  confidence  would  be  felt  by  investors 
The  Government  should  give  security  for  the  baronies 
instead  of  the  baronies  being,  in  the  first  place  the 
security.  It  would  mean  a very  great  advantage  in 
raising  the  capital  if  the  Government  occupied  the 
foreground. 

11971.  Yes;  but  supposing  that  the  line  did. not 
pay  the  guarantee  at  all,  and  that  the  baronies  could 
not  stand  the  heavy  tax? — The  baronies  could  not 
stand  a tax,  I consider,  beyond  sixpence  in  the  pound 
I think,  that  is  the  most  that  they  could  give  • but  I 
do  not  look  on  it  with  a pessimist  view  which  you 
suggest,  that  it  would  not  pay ; I think  it  would  pay, 
11972.  I have  no  idea  one  way  or  the  other.  Of 
course  the  Government  requires  a guarantee  for  their 
loan.  Hitherto  they  have  taken  the  baronies.  Now 
you  say  that  the  baronies  could  not  in  this  case  give 
this  guarantee,  and  that  the  liability  upon  them  would 
lead  to  confiscation  ? — It  was  confiscation  in  the  way 
the  baronies  were  asked  to  give  security,  because 
before  the  money  was  to  be  raised  the  baronies  had  to 
find  the  money  in  the  first  place  and  then  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  we  will  find  two  per  cent,  of  it.  Five 
per  cent,  was  the  guarantee,  the  baronies  paying  three 
per  cent,  and  the  Government  two  per  cent. 

11973.  You  think  the  baronies  could  not  find  the 
three  per  cent.  ?— They  could  not.  I do  not  think 
it  necessary  that  they  should  find  it  if  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  in  the  first  instance.  We  know  in 
point  of  fact  that  the  Government  were  behind  the 
baronies  and  not  in  the  front. 

11974.  Whether  in  front  or  behind  it  would  not 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  railway  traffic  ? — It  would 
not  increase  the  revenue  of  the  railway  traffic ; no,  but 
it  would  increase  the  chances  of  raising  the  money. 

11975.  But  if  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  would 
be  confiscation  to  the  baronies,  it  must  be  the  general 
opinion  that  there  is  not  traffic  to  justify  the  guarantee 
at  all  ? — No  ; that  is  supposing  you  take  it  as  a losing 
thing ; the  guarantee  was  on  the  supposition  that  it 
did  not  pay  at  all. 

11976.  Are  there  any  persons  who  are  more  likely  to 
know  what  the  lines  would  yield  than  the  inhabitant? 
of  the  baronies ; are  there  any  other  persons  more 
capable  of  judging  ? — I take  it  that  you  will  have 
evidence  of  what  the  line  would  pay.  I am  not 
capable  of  telling  you  that ; but  all  these  conclusions 
as  to  what  the  guarantee  would  be  were  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  it  did  not  pay. 

11977.  Quite  so? — Supposing  that  the  persons  who 
had  invested  their  money  would  be  obliged  to  look  to 
the  guarantees  for  the  interest  on  their  money. 

11978.  And  they  seem  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  have  to  pay  ? — No,  but  when 
putting  your  name  to  a bill  you  always  look  to  see 
what  will  occur  when  you  have  to  pay  for  it. 

11979.  Quite  so  ? — I think  the  line  would  pay,  but 
I say  if  it  did  not  pay  it  would  be  confiscation  if  you 
come  down  for  the  whole  guarantee  on  the  baronies. 

11980.  Taking  the  illustration  you  give,  persons  do 
not  like  to  endorse  a bill  because  they  fear  that  it 
won’t  be  paid  ? — No,  you  misunderstand  me  altogether. 
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..  m.in  likes  to  say  “ I will  give  a guarantee”  with- 

, jn„  prepared  to  be  able  to  meet  the  worst 
°nt.  .en  ° If  y°u  giye  security  for  a man  you  will  say 
P°p  °l‘  pear  it  without  ruining  myself.”  I may 
j.  e t]jat  a man  is  perfectly  solvent  and  that  what 
i6  ’Iks  me  to  give  security  for  is  perfectly  sound,  but 
r sfc  look  to  the  effect  and  consider  that  if  it  was 
®"0  can  I stand  the  loss. 

11981.  And  do  you  think  that  this  line  is  not 
ir  ipntiv  sound  to  stand  the  cost  and  that  confisca- 
f!  would  follow  ? — No,  I do  not  say  that  at  all.  I 
Jlieve  that  the  baronies  would  not  be  called  upon  or 
.I  e Government  called  upon ; I believe  that  it  would 
but  that  if  it  did  not  pay  and  was  a total 
1 ,v  e p;  -would  be  confiscation  to  those  baronies  to 
mvtbe  full  amount  of  the  capital  invested  in  it. 

11982.  Then  what  would  you  propose  with  regard 
to  this  •marantee1?— In  the  making  of  a line  of  this 
sort  perhaps  it  would  not  pay  until  it  got  into  working 
order  and  with  regard  to  these  poorer  districts  I think 
the  Government  should  always  look  to  the  opening  up 
of  the  country  and  to  the  benefit  that  it  does  to  the 
poorer  districts  which  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
railway  communication.  Now,  in  all  the  facilities  for 
communication  which  have  been  heretofore  given  to  the 
district,  they  were  obliged  for  many  years  to  find  a 
(marantee  and  to  pay  a dividend,  as  on  this  very  Midland 
Kailway.  The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  was 
made  on  the  security  of  a proportional  baronial 
guarantee,  it  being  looked  upon  as  a work' that  would 
be  advantageous  for  all  the  county,  and  for  all  that 
Clifden  country,  even,  and  they  all  had  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  this  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway.  But  now  it  is  sought  to  make  this  line 
without  making  any  other  part  of  the  country  pay 
anything  towards  it,  even  after  so  much  has-  been 
paid  for  the,  encouragement  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  in  this  county.  Even  on  the 
question  of  drainage,  look  at  the  rates  that  have  been 
paid  for  the  drainage  of  the  Shannon  arid  of  the  Suck. 
They  naturally  say  as  we  are  out  of  the  world  you 
should  assist  us,  for  we  cannot  get  up  a line,  as  we 
are  taxed  for  the  drainage  of  the  Suck,  and  the 
Shannon.  They  paid  the  taxation  for  this  Midland 
Railway,  which  was  a very  heavy  contribution,  for 
many  years,  and  even  in  the  places  upon  which  you 
are  at  present  deliberating. 

11983.  They  did  for  the  Shannon,  but  not  for  the 
Suck  1— I am  not  quite  sure ; I may  be  wrong.  For 
the  Shannon,  not  the  Suck.  Yes,  I think  it  was  for 
the  Shannon. 

11984.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  it  not  for  making  navi- 
gation works  ? — Yes  ; well  that  involved  drainage  you 
know.  The  navigation  of  the  Shannon  was  included 
in  the  drainage. 

11985.  I thought  it  was  rather  a question  of  the 
drainage  being  included  in  the  navigation  ? — I do  not 
think  it  makes  much  difference  practically ; they  had 
to  pay  towards  it. 

11986.  The  reason  for  carrying  out  the  drainage 
was  that  it  was  also  for  the  advantage  of  the  naviga- 
tion!—Well  be  it  so  ; I was  only  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  you  had  places  that  could  not  be  benefited  taxed 
for  other  places. 

11987.  Chairman. — Because  they  happened  to  be 
part  of  the  county  ? — Yes,  because  they  happened  to 
he  part  of  the  county.;  but  the  fact  is  quite  plain,  that 
the  Government  can  gen  money  at  a very  much  lower 
rate  of  interest ; that  the  security  of  the  Government 
is  so  great  that  they  can  get  money  much  lower  than 
any  company  could  get  it  at  present  in  London. 

11988.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a different  mode 
°f  guarantee  should  be  adopted  ? — Yes,  I suggested 
that  it  was  desirable  to  change  the  present  mode  of 
giving  the  guarantee.  My  idea  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  the  guarantee,  and  should  look  then 
to  the  baronies  for  the  amount  that  they  were  to  con- 
tribute. If  the  Government  gave  the  guarantee,  and 
that  the  dividend  was  payable  under  Government 


guarantee,  investors  would  lend  money  for  the  work  June  n,  issr. 
at  a much  lower  rate  of  interest  than  they  would  be  Ljout"ci(j|onej 
at  all  inclined  to  do  under  the  present  system.  James  O’Har*. 

11989.  Assume  that  the  Government  gave  a 
guarantee  of  3£  per  cent.,  would  that  raise  the 
capital  ? — I think  it  would  induce  investors  to  raise 
the  capital ; decidedly. 

11990.  Would  the  baronies  be  able  to  cover  that 
guarantee? — The  whole  of  the  3£  per  cent.? 

11990.  Yes? — I think  so.  I think  they  would,  be- 
cause, as  I take  it,  they  should  not  run  the  risk  of 
more  than  6(7.  in  the  pound. 

11991.  How  much  would  that  yield? — That  would 
only  yield,  I think,  1 per  cent. 

11992.  Mr.  Barry. — You  said  that  2s.  8c7.  in  the 
pound  was  equivalent  to  3 per  cent.  ? — Yes ; 2s.  8c7. 
was  3 per  cent. 

11993.  Then  1 per  cent  would  be  tenpence  and  a 
fraction  ? — Yes,  tenpence  and  a fraction. 

11994.  1^  per  cent,  would  be  about  thirteen  pence  ? 

— About  that.  There  was  a question  asked  me  as  to 
whether,  if  the  money  were  paid  regularly  by  the 
Government,  it  would  be  likely  to  be  got  betweon  3£ 
and  3£  per  cent.,  and  I said  in  reply,  that  it  would 
be  got  at  3£  per  cent.  I was  asked  if  I thought  the 
Government  should  guarantee  on  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  I stated  that  I thought  it  would  be 
the  best  means  of  benefiting  those  poor  districts  and 
opening  them  up. 

11995.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  Government 
should  guarantee  3 per  cent.  ? — If  the  Government 
were  to  guarantee  3 per  cent.,  and  the  county  to 
guarantee  1 per  cent.,  I do  not  believe  the  money 
could  be  raised  at  3 per  cent.  But  I believo  that  it 
could  be  raised  at  3£  per  cent.  You  could  not  raise 
it  at  3 per  cent.,  but  at  per  cent,  you  could  raise 
the  money.  Then  it  was  contemplated  under  this 
Tramways  Act,  the  Government  guarantee  being  so 
far  behind,  it  was  supposed  you  could  not  raise  the 
money.  I do  not  believe  you  could  under  5 per  cent., 
and  .it  was  the  want  of  power  that  was  shown — it  was 
the  sort  of  doubt  and  hesitation  shown  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  made  it  difficult. 

11996.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
fishery  question  in  reference  to  this  proposed  railway 
extension? — Yes.  I know  a good  deal  about  the 
fisheries  and  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries.  I am 
aware  that  there  is  an  enormous  lobster,  fishery  along 
Clifden  and  up  that  coast,  so  much  so  that  at  one 
time  Mr.  Bianconi,  who  was  the  owner  of  cars  here, 
ran  a two-horse  car  every  day  from  Clifden  to  Galway 
for  nothing  but  lobsters,  and  at  that  time  I had  a 
fishing  lodge  in  Connemara,  and  repeatedly  I used  to 
try  to  get  on  this  lobster  car  to  get  a chance  of 
running  in,  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  day, 
and  I could  not  get  a seat  as  it  was  always  crowded 
with  lobsters,  and  he  said  it  was  a better  ] laying 
business  than  carrying  passengers. 

11997.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  he  carried  in  a 

day? I could  not  tell  you  the  amount ; but  the  price 

they  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  the  lobsters  was, 

I think,  two  pence  a pound. 

11998.  From  Clifden  to  Galway?  — Yes;  from 
Clifden  to  Galway  with  two  horses  and  changing 
three  times.  I tlimk  as  regards  Galway  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  county,  that  the  great  principle 
would  be  the  Government  having  sufficient  anxiety  for 
the  promotion  of  the  means  by  which  the  industry  of 
the  country  could  be  developed,  and  going  as  it  were 
in  the  forefront.  Whatever  taxation  they  may  think 
would  be  required  to  be  placed  on  the  baronies  should 
be  placed  after  they  had  given  their  guarantee  in  order 
that  the  investing  public  might  get  their  dividends 

11999.  Are  you  interested  in  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  ?— Not  in  any  way.  I have  got  a 
few  shares,  but  only  in  trust. 

12000.  “Sou  are  not  a director? —No. 

12001.  You  have  not  heard  the  reason,  probably,  why 
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Jane  n.  1887.  they  refused  to  extend  the  line  themselves  1—  No ; but 
I think  they  are  very  much  against  extending  their  line 
jimes"  O’Hara,  anywhere,  because  they  have  absolutely  under  this  Tram- 
way Act  engaged  to  woi-lc  a short  line  from  Louglireato 
Athenry,  which  is  a feeder  to  their  line,  and  if  it  paid 
they  ought  to  have  done  it  themselves.  I have  always 
regarded  it  as  a feeder  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  done  it  them- 
selves. I think  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
ought  to  give  every  facility  and  help,  but  they  would 
not  give.  This  line  to  Clifden  was  to  have  a different 
gauge  and  they  have  the  river  running  between  them 
and  they  could  not  make  a connexion  with  the  Clifden 
line  unless  they  cross  the  river.  I think  there  was  an 
intention  to  bring  this  light  railway  up  to  the  Midland 
Great  Western  line. 

12002.  Across  the  river  ? — Across  the  river. 

12003.  Mr.  Abernelhy. — With  the  exception  of  the 
lobster  fishery  is  there  any  other  fishing  carried  on  % — 
Not  at  the  present  moment,  because  there  is  not  any 
use  in  doing  so.  There  is  salmon  and  fish  of  that  kind. 
There  is  a very  large  fishery  at  Bally naliinch  for 
salmon ; they  pack  it  in  ice  and  it  is  brought  down  by 
car.  There  is  a great  deal  of  salmon  which  comes 
down  by  car-.  I hope  there  will  be  evidence  given  to 
you  on  that  point,  as  I consider  it  important. 

.12004.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  as  r-egards  deep 
sea  fishing? — There  is  practically  none.  There  is  no 

question  at  all  about  it ; but  there  is  an  opening  for 
deep  sea  fishery  encouragement,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  facilities  for  getting  the  fishing  into  market 
they  have  not  inhabitants  to  buy  if  they  bring  in 
any  large  quantities.  Very  often  you  will  see  a 
fisherman  who  has  got  a very  fine  turbot  for  which 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  get  sale,  and  you  may  get  a 
thunderingbig  turbot  for  eighteen  pence. 

12005.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  so  many 
fishing  boats  come  from  Scotland,  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Scarborough  and  other  places  on  the  east  coast 
of  England,  and  even  from  France — do  they  not  find 
it  successful?- — They  come  up  to  Kinsale  but  they 
never  come  round  here. 

12006.  None  of  them? — None  of  them;  we  had  a 
few  Manx  boats  here  the  year  before  last  and  they 
happened  to  be  successful.  They  can  catch  fish  without 
coming  in  so  far. 

12007.  How  is  it  that  those  people  find  it  suc- 
cessful without  any  assistance,  and  that  so  few  Irish 
boats  are  on  the  stations  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  want 
of  men.  It  is  want  of  capital.  The  men  here  are 
very  poor  and  they  really  have  not  the  means  to  buy 
boats.  But  I think  that  if  there  was  a chance  of  their 
getting  the  fish  readily  to  market  by  a connexion  rail- 
way you  would  find  a fishing  industry  to  arise  out  of 
it.  1 may  say  that  one  thing  took  up  very  much  the 
place  of  fishing  along  the  coast  for  a long  time,  which 
was  the  kelp  industry.  I fancy  that  the  congested 
state  of  the  coast  was  very  much  caused  by  people 
flocking  down  for  the  kelp  industry.  They  were 
given  £8  or  £9  a ton  for  kelp,  but  it  failed  and  brought 
with  it  a great  amount  of  destitution.  There  had' 
been  a good  deal  of  fishing  before  that,  but  the  people 
taking  up  the  kelp  neglected  the  fishing,  and  it  dis- 
appeared, and  the  kelp  has  gone  too.  There  is  no 
more  than  £2  or  £3  a ton  to  be  got  for  kelp  now. 

12008.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  say  that  fishing  by 
foreign  vessels  does  not  exist  beyond  Kinsale.  Have 
you  any  harbours  in  this  country  fitted  for  boats  of 
twenty  or  thirty  tons  ? — Yes;  the  piers  at  Roundstone 
and  at  Bertaghboy  Bay.  There  was  a beautiful  natural 
harbour  at  Bratraghboy  Bay  close  to  Roundstone. 
There  is  a land-locked  harbour  there.  Then  there  is 
Roundstone  and  Clifden. 

12009.  Are  there  piers  ?— There  have  been  piers  and 
boat  harbours  made  lately,  but  for  the  larger  class  of 
vessels  Roundstone  would  be  very  valuable  for  fish  in" 
boats,  and  Clifden  itself.  There  is  very  little  in  fact 
wanted.  It  is  deep  water  at  Bertraghboy  Bay. 


12010,  Mr.  Pim.—  Is  there  any  other  port  snit.n 
for  large  vessels  ? — No,  I think  not.  ^ble 

12011.  There  is  Roundstone? — Yes,  but  > • 
shallow.  Bertaghboy  would  be  a "reat  hav!  tif 
whole  fleet  of  England  might  ride  inside  in  deep  wit  ° 
It  was  there  the  boats  of  the  companies  Jervis' 


and 


to  buy  up  all  that  country,  to  make  RoirndsC! 
passenger  bay,  and  lo  cut  out  Galway  altogether  T 
fact  it  was  to  be  the  great  port  of  the  west  H i 
ever,  they  failed.  It  was  a regular  bubble  busing 
That  was  the  time  Mr.  Berridge  obtained  the  property 
He  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  Ballinahinch  p~>~-  ■ 


12012.  Can  you  tell  ‘me  any  other  nameMhu 
formed  boat  companies  ? — No. 


a getting  into  Bert 


12013.  Is  there  any  difficulty  i 
raghboy  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

12014.  There  are  islands  ?— Yes,  but  nothin*  else 
There  is  deep  water  alongside  all  the  islancls°there 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  in  there. 

12015.  Mr.  Parry.— To  return  for  a moment  to 
the  railway.  I gather  that  your  idea  would  be  that  if 
per  cent,  was  wanted  to  raise  the  capital  the 
Government  should  pay  the  31  and  look  to ’the 
baronies  or  the  traffic  for  1\  1— Yes,  they  practically 
offer  to  give  2 per  cent,  now  under  this  Tramway  Act 

but  it  is  so  circumstanced  that  it  is  very  nearly  value- 
less. What  I should  say  is  that  there  should  be  a 
Government  guarantee  of  3£  per  cent.— the  money 
could  be  raised  with  that — and  that  they  should  say 
we  will  stand  to  our  former  offer  of  2 per  cent,  and 
make  your  line  for  1£. 

12016.  If  that  were  the  case  your  baronies  would 
have  to  pay  something  like  a shilling  in  the  pound?— 
Well,  I said  sixpence.  I think  it  could  be  done.  I 
think  the  whole  thing  would  be  changed  if  it  were 
taken  up  in  that  way.  Yes,  it  would  be  more  than 
sixpence,  but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  think  that 
the  baronies  can  well  stand  more  than  sixpence ; 
but  don’t  you  say  tenpence  ? 

12017.  That  was  1 percent.  ? — Yes. 

12018.  The  evidence  that  has  been  given  is  that  3 
per  cent,  is  equal  to  2s.  8 d.  ? — Yes. 

12019.  One-third  of  2s.  Sc?,  is  a little  over  ten- 
pence? — Yes. 

12020.  Therefore  1 per  cent,  is  a little  over  ten- 
pence  ? — The  great  point — whether  it  is  sixpence  or 
eightpence,  or  a shilling — is,  that  money  could  be 
raised  by  Government  if  they  gave  the  guarantee  for 
the  construction  of  this  line  at  3£  per  cent  They 
have  consented  under  the  former  Tramways  Act  to 
grant  2 per  cent.,  but  this  is  perfectly  valueless  as  far 
as  investors  would  go;  the  people  look  for  5 percent, 
whereas  they  would  be  better  pleased  to  take  3J  from 
the  Government. 


12021.  I presume  that  they  couldfurther  economise 
from  the  power  of  easy  borrowing  which  follows  upon 
good  security  ? — Yes. 

12022.  Supposing  the  Government  were  to  guar- 
antee the  interest  on  the  cost  of  making  the  line  and 
of  finding  the  rolling  stock,  how  would  they  insure 
that  it  should  be  worked  if  it  were  afterwards  found 
that  the  working  expenses  were  not  met  by  the  traffic  ! 
— I have  never  given  it  consideration  how  they  should 
secure  that ; but  undoubtedly  the  baronies — the  people 
benefited  by  it — should  be  made  to  see  that  it  is 
worked.  ( 

12023.  It  is  evident  you  should  require  some 
authorized  mode  of  working  the  railway  ?— Yes,  but 
that  is  taking  the  most  pessimist  view  of  the  matter. 
If  evidence  comes  before  you  that  the  line  would  not 
pay  its  working  expenses,  it  is  for  the  Governmont  to 
consider  whether  the  line  should  be  done  at  all,  or 
whether  it  should  be  done  for  really  national  and 
Government  interests  irrespective  of  its  being  a paying 
work ; but  I take  it  that  evidence  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced, or  rather  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
evidence  to  show  that  it  would  be  a proper  under- 
taking. 
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-o . j take  it  that  accidents  and  such  matters 
, \ A be  provided  for  as  well  as  revenue!— Yes,  of 
ha'  there  must  be  provision  of  that  sort,  but  I 
c°urf%  „ can  get  evidence  that  a line  even  with 
Silent  road  traffic  would  pay,  that  a fortiori  if 
you  have  railway  development  there  would  be.a  great 

'“TS^Does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  a good  thing  to 
to  encourage  branch  lines  by  an  organized  system 
f -orkin*  with  the  main  lines;  for  instance,  between 
a •!  line  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway! 

Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  extension 
that  we  would  join  the  other.  It  would  lead  to 
jj*  economy  in  time  and  labour,  as  well  as  in  the 

stafo026  It  would  lead  to  economy  in  the  staff  and 
in  the  rolling  stock  as  well!— It  would ; the  staff  and 
rollin"  stock  would  be  economised.  Then  you  come 
to  the  question,  if  it  is  even  a light  railway,  should  it 
not  be  the  same  gauge.  But,  of  course  the  fact  of  its 
bcin"  a light  railway  does  not  affect  the  gauge  ; it  is 
the  weight  of  the  engines  and  of  the  stuff  that  you 
have  on  the  line. 

10027.  The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
’ would  get  the  benefit  of  whatever  traffic  was 
earned  over  their  line !— Yes,  it  must  come  over  their 


sy  12028.  Do  you  think  that  in  consequence  they 
mi„kt  be  called  upon  under  some  reasonable  arrange 
meat  to  work  the  line! — Yes. 

12029.  Do  you  think  that  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  development  of  the  traffic  1 —I  do.  I think  where 
a line  is  a continuation  of  a system,  that  the  fewer 
companies  you  have  the  better.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  you  can  work  your  staff  cheaper,  and  that  in  many 
other  ways  economy  might  be  practised  when  you 
work  under  one  company. 

12030.  I want  to  ask  you  about  Galway  harbour,  it 
vou  make  any  charge  on  fishing  boats  for  the  use  of 
the  harbour  1 — No,  not  on  fishing  boats.  I think  they 
do  if  they  come  into  the  dock. 

12031.  Chairman.  — Where  do  they  land  their  fish 
now— in  the  dock  or  in  the  harbour ! — They  send  them 
in  by  boats  from  the  trawlers.  The  trawlers  do  a great 
part  of  the  fishing  here.  Most  of  the  fish  goes  to 
Dublin.  The  trawlers  pack  all  their  fish  in  ice  and 
land  their  boxes  at  Poor  Head  ; they  do  not  come  in  ; 
they  lie  out  in  the  roads. 

12032.  How  is  the  fish  got  to  the  railway ! — They 
take  the  boxes  up  by  carts. 

12033.  Prom  what  pier!— That  I cannot  tell  you  ; 
it  is  on  the  note,  but  we  do  not  make  any  charge  for 


12034.  Wherever  the  fish  is  landed  here  you  make 
no  charge! — No  charge  that  I ever  heard  of. 

12035.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  the  accommoda- 
tion at  Galway  is  all  that  is  needed  now  for  fishing 
boats! — No ; for  fishing  boats  I think  it  might  be  im- 
proved. Oh,  for  fishing  boats  I suppose  we  have  nearly 
as  much  accommodation  as  we  want.  But  there  is  not 
protection  for  the  trawlers.  I have  seen  three  or  four 
trawlers  ashore  when  we  had  a heavy  wefet  wind  for 
want  of  a breakwater. 

12036'.  Why  did  they  stay  there  1 — I suppose  for 
the  facility  of  getting  out. 

12037.  Is  there  plenty  of  water  !— Not  to  get  out 
at  all  tides,  there  is  not ; there  is  a very  shallow  bar. 

12038.  Mr.  Abemetliy. — Is  the  dock  in  working 
order !— There  is  a new  dock  that  we  made,  the  en- 
trance of  it  is  not  cleared  into  deep  water ; and  the 
old  dock  gates  were  swept  away.  We  have  got  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  have  new  gates  put 
up  which  will  be  done  almost  directly.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  a receiver  over  the  tolls. 

12039.  Mr.  Pim. — The  water  is  low  at  the  point 
before  you  get  to  the  dock  1 — The  water  is  shallow. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  dredging  required.  We  were 
most  unfortunate,  we  did  it  for  the  best.  I was  chair- 
man and  of  course  partly  responsible.  Our  revenue 


increased  a good  deal  at  that  time.  We  have  some  June  i i,  xs67. 

money  in  bank  and  our  revenue  is  very  prosperous.  Lieut  -Colonel 

There  was  a great  loss  to  us  in  having  vessels  of  large  James  O’Hara 

tonnage  coming  to  the  roads  and  having  to  lighten  half 

their  cargo  before  they  could  come  in.  It  put  all  our 

merchants  here  to  great  disadvantage,  that  they  could 

not  work  up  the  Midland  Great  Western  line  further 

perhaps  than  Ballinasloe ; they  were  driven  back  by 

the  Dublin  merchants  being  able  to  get  their  vessels  in 

at  any  period  of  the  tide.  Our  merchants  to  lighten 

their  vessels  had  to  pay  five  or  six  shillings  a ton 

which  precluded  them  from  going  further  up  the  line 

in  competition  with  Dublin  merchants.  It  stnick 

several  merchants  here  and  myself,  that  if  we  had  a 

deep  water  dock  we  could  bring  in  vessels  of  heavy 

tonnage  with  the  advantage  of  saving  this  five  or  six 

shillings  a ton  for  half  their  cargo,  by  which  we  would 

be  able  to  get  a fair  share  of  the  trade  of  this  side  of 

the  country.  We  then  went  to  the  Local  Government 

Board  and  we  had  Mr.  Stoney  down  here  to  inspect 

the  docks,  and  his  estimate  for  what  we  had  to  do 

would  cost  about  £60,000.  We  proceeded  to  see  what 

the  Government  would  lend  us,  and  with  what  we 

could  get  from  them  and  some  £7,000  or  £S,000  that 

we  had  in  bank  we  provided  a deep-water  dock.  The 

Government  would  not  lend  anything  near  what  would 

do  it — £50,000.  It  ended  in  their  telling  us  to  do  it 

for  £40,000.  We  did  it  as  our  own  work  and  we  are 

in  the  position  that  we  have  a deep-water  dock  and 

have  cleared  a certain  amount  of  the  entrance,  and 

although  we  have  made  this  work  we  cannot  get  out 

into  the  roads.  I am  rather  to  blame  for  making  the 

sill  of  the  gates  lower  than  the  rest,  but  I did  it  for 

this  purpose,  it  being  rock  inside  we  could  with  very 

little  trouble  hereafter  sink  it,  and  would  not  have  the 

trouble  of  lowering  the  gates.  I may  have  been  wrong 

but  that  was  my  idea  in  getting  it  done. 

12040.  What  you  want  now  is  to  dredge  the  chan- 
nel 1 — Yes,  from  the  roads  to  the  dock. 

12041.  Can  a trawler  get  at  low  tide  into  the  outer 

dock! She  can  get  into  this  channel,  I think.  She 

cannot  get  in  at  low  water.  - 

12042.  Is  that  the  reason  why  they  lie  out" — Yes, 
they  cannot  get  in  at  low  water,  and  have  to  be  ready 
for  any  period  of  the  tide  to  get  out  in  the  morning. 

We  are  under  a very  great  disadvantage  in  that  way, 
having  laid  out  this  large  sum  of  money ; we  were 
most  unfortunate.  A vessel  belonging  to  a Mr.  Hutch^ 
inson,  of  Glasgow,  came  there.  Although  he  was 
warned  that  the  vessel  would  take  the  ground,  he,  we 
presume  at  his  own  risk,  came  into  our  dock,  and 
when  it  was  dusk  lay  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  re- 
ceding of  the  tide  she  went  right  over,  and  there  was 
a stone  which  made  a hole  in  her  bottom.  He  brought 
an  action  against  us,  and  got  damages  for  £3,000. 

That  on  the  top  of  our  other  expenditure  landed  us  in 
trouble  with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  they  put  a re- 
ceiver on  us,  and  we  are  in  trouble  m every  way 

n°12043.  Chairman. — Do  you  happen  to  know  the 
various  piers  that  have  been  established  along  the 
coast!— No;  there  were  a great  number  done  in  the 
last  few  year’s.  , , . , 

12044.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  lound 
useful  1— I am  afraid  they  are  not.  I heard  that  they 
were  more  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment. 

They  were  not  done  by  practical  men.  There  was  a 
Commission  comprising  Mr.  Redmgton  and  Mr. 

Mahony,  and  I think  that  they  took  evidence  from  per- 
sons on  the  spot  as  to  where  the  piers  should  be  put. 

A wood  many  of  them  are  found  to  be  useless.  . 

12045.  Having  taken  a competent  witness  s views 
as  to  the  utilitv  of  those  piers,  who  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  two  of  them  are  of  any  use 
we  wish  to  know  whether  you  concur  in  that 
view!— Well,  not  having  personally  inspected  them, 

I could  only  give  you  second-hand  eviaence.  I have 
travelled  there,  but  I have  not  visited  those  piers. 

But  from  what  I hear  from  the  people  who  are  living 
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June  ii,  1887.  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  who  know  the  piers, 

r i a great  many  of  them  are  of  no  use. 

Lieut.-CoIoncl  ° , . .A  „ , „ . , 

James  O'Hara.  12046.  Of  no  use? — A great  many  oi  them  are  of 

no  use,  but  still  there  are  a great  many  places  avail- 


able for  fishing  boats  which  would  be  verv  usef  • 
the  country  was  opened  up.  3 se*u* 

12047.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  i,  • 
before  us  ? — I do  not  think  there  is.  Jnn8 


Mr.  George 
Bourke. 


Mr.  George  Bourke,  of  Danesfield,  near  Moycullen,  examined. 


12048.  Chairman. — I understand  that  you  wish  to 
give  information  about  -the  advantage  of  a railway  to 
the  district  of  Moycullen? — I am  forty-four  years  in 
Moycullen,  and  during  that  time  I remember  the 
famine,  and  I remember  the  successive  causes  from 
year  to  year  that  went  on  influencing  the  interference 
of  the  Government  almost  in  every  instance  in  supply- 
ing the  people  with  the  means  of  living. 

12019.  Bear  in  mind  that  our  Commission  has  to 
inquire  only  into  what  is  desirable  to  encourage  the 
fisheries  and  the  railways  ? — The  railway  is  what  I am 
referring  to.  • 

12050.  Confine  yourself  to  that? — Very  well,  sir. 
So  far  as  a railway  into  that  district  goes,  it  is  the 
only  possible  means  of  putting  a stop  to  the  periodi- 
cal distress  which  throws  nearly  the  whole  population 
on  the  rates ; the  ratepayers  then  are  unable  to  pay, 
and  if  the  Government  do  not  help  in  the  way  that 
the  Government  only  can,  to  make  a railway  for  the 
development  of  the  industry  of  the  district,  they  will 
have  this  destitution  repeated ; that  1 can  assert  on 
my  experience  of  forty  years  in  that  country.  The 
people  want  employment,  and  they  have  nothing  for 


it.  It  ] 


, ” ,T  “ ° ana  tney  cannot  liv* 

unless  they  get  employment.  The  riilwav 
prevent  the  necessity  of  requiring  action  h,  i 
Government  at  almost  fixed  periods.  There  JL  l 
some  of  the  rich  farmers  of  that  district  to  comp  ■ 
and  object,  because  they  do  not  want  employment  (7 
these  people,  and  they  can  employ  such  of  them ' 
they  want  at  very  small  wages.  Some  of  these  m2 
wxll  come  to  resist  the  formation  of  a railway  l,v  t.l! 
Government,  or  assistance  by  the  • Government  1 
forming  and  making  a railway  through  the  countrv 
simply  because  it  interferes  with  their  own  personal 
and  private  interests  by  making  wages  somethin, 
higher  than  they  wish  to  have  them.  As  you  ha w 
limited  me  to  five  minutes,  I have  nothing  more  to 
trouble  you  with  if  you  do  not  wish  to  ask  me  anv 
questions.  • 

12051.  Thank  you  ?—B ut  T could  say  a great  deal 
more  about  the  railway ; it  will  never  bo  done  unless 
the  Government  does  it,  or  enables  it  to  be  made ; if 
they  do  not  enable  this  line  to  be  made,  they  will  have 
regularly  to  spend  money  to  feed  the  people,  and  the 
people  here  after  all  will  be  worse  off. 


Mr.  Fergus  Curtin  examined. 


12052.  Chairman. — You  have  kindly  favoured  us 
with  your  views  upon  the  questions  that  we  sent  to  you. 
Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  communi- 
cate to  us  beyond  that  ? — No,  I have  nothing  more  to 
say,  but  any  question  that  you  put  to  me  I will 
answer. 

12053.  You  are  from  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  T 
believe  ? — Yes,  I am  from  the  south  side  of  the  bay 
of  Galway.  I am  from  the  Ballyvaughan  side — 
Blackhead,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

12054.  Have  you  many  boats  there? — There  are 
a great  many  boats. 

12055.  Small  boats  ? — Small  boats. 

12056.  Not  large  deck  boats? — No,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  there. 

12057.  How  is  that? — Well,  the  bay  is  very  poor 
there,  and  they  have  neither  piers  nor  a capable  har- 
bour for  largd  boats.  The  place  is  shallow. 

_ 12058.  There  seem  to  be  many  places  on  which 
piers  are  constructed — you  have  nine  along  the 
south  side  ? — There  are  three  in  Ballyvaughan. 

12059.  Are  any  of  them  of  any  use? — They  are 
veiy  useful,  but  not  at  low  water.  There  is  no  place 
where  they  can  come  in  at  low  water. 

12060.  How  is  the  pier  at  Blackhead? — It  is  in  a 
very  bad  place,  If  it  was  out  about  100  yards  fur- 
ther, any  boat  could  come  in. 

12061.  There  is  one  at  Ballyvaughan? — It  is  in  a 
very  shallow  place. 

12062.  There  is  another  near  it? — Yes,  within  200 
yards  of  it. 

12063.  Is  that  of  use  ? — It  is  of  use  to  let;  boats  in 
at  high  water,  but  at  low  water  they  cannot  come  in. 
The  next  one  is  of  very  little  use. 

12064.  There  is  another  at  Bush? — Yes,  that  is  in 
the  Kinvarra  Bay  ; it  is  of  very  little  use. 


12065.  There  is  another  opposite  ?— Yes,  a boat 
cannot  come  in  there  at  low  water. 

12066.  There  is  another  at  Durrus  ?— That  is  of  no 
use  at  all. 

12067.  There  is  another  at  Kilcolgan? — That  is  a 
small  one. 

12068.  It  is  of  very  little  use,  I suppose  l— Very 
little  use, 

12069.  There  is  another  at  Carrowmore  ?— A small 
place. 

12070.  Another  at  Oranmore? — A very  small 
place.  You  can  only  come  in  at  half  tide. 

12071.  At  whose  instigation  were  all  those  piers 
made  ? — I think  the  local  landlords  there. 

12072.  What  authority  approved  of  the  schemes 
before  they  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Works  'l— 
I think  they  brought  them  first  before  the  County 
Presentment  Sessions,  and  then  they  got  up  some 
subscriptions  and  after  that  they  got  additional  sub- 
scriptions from  the  Board  of  Works. 

12073.  But  now  that  they  are  made,  most  of  them 
are  seen  to  be  of  very  little  use? — Very  little  except 
at  half  tide.  At  the  upper  ond  of  Kinvarra  where  a 
large  number  of  fishing  boats  used  to  attend,  the  pier 
is  in  a state  of  dilapidation  altogether  and  the  boats 
are  shunning  it  altogether.  If  that  pier  was  extended 
into  deep  water,  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  boats 
could  come  in  at  low  water. 

12074.  Do  you  know  another  of  those  piers  at 
Ballytrees? — A small  place  at  the  Arran  islands. 

12075.  Practically  most  of  those  ten  piers  are  of 
.very  little  use  ?— You  could  not  get  at  any  of  them 
unless  you  had  one-third  flood,  except  at  Kinvarra 
pier  at  the  upper  end : it  is  very  old. 

12076.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  is  an  old  pier? — It  is 
an  old  pier. 
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12077-  And  they  can  get  in  there  at  low  water  ? — 
-They  could  if  it  was  dredged. 

12078.  But  not  at  present? — Not  at  present,  and 
it  is  going  into  dilapidation.  If  that  pier  could  be 
made  useful  it  is  the  only  harbour  of  refuge  all  over 
the  bay  that  boats  could  come  in  to.  I do  not  know 
a pier  that  boats  can  come  in  at  low  water  at  either  side 
of  the  bay  except  Kinvarra. 

12079.  As  you  have  favoured  us  with  your  remarks 
in  writing  I will  not  trouble  you  further,  unless  you 
wjsh  to  make  a statement  on  any  other  point  ? — I do 
not  know  anything  that  I can  inform  you  about,  but 
if  anything  occurs  to  you  I can  of  course  answer  it  at 
any  time.  The  only  thing  that  I would  be  particular 
about  is  Ivillenaran  pier.  If  money  could  be  lent  on 
it  we  could  get  a subscription  of  the  occupiers.  If 
XI  000  could  be  lent  on  it  we  could  get  something  done 
to  it. 

12080.  Mr.  Barry. — Lent  on  what? — On  extending 
the  pier  at  Killenaran.  It  is  a place  that  there  is 


grqat  resort  to  by  boats  of  all  sorts,  trading  boats  and 
fishing  boats. 

i ooq1"  Ifc  is  v®ry  sheltered?— It  is  very  sheltered. 

. ’2082.  What  is  the  name  of  the  pier? — Killenaran 
pier. 

12083.  Is  it  called  Bush?— No,  it  is  inside  Bush 
about  two  miles.  It  was  not  constnicted  by  the 
Government.  It  was  entailed  by  the  Foster  family 
and  it  is  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  £3,000  would 
bring  it  to  deep  water.  It  is  the  only  harbour  of  re- 
fuge all  over  the  bay, 

. 12084.  Chairman. — You  say  it  would  be  a good 
pier  ? — None  better  all  over  the  bay.  It  is  the  safest 
place.  As  for  Blackhead  it  is  the  only  place  that 
would  be  a harbour  of  refuge  but  it  would  cost  too 
much— £50,000  or  £60,000.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  piers  all  along  the  coast,  the  boats  here  cannot  go 
to  them  on  an  average  three  days  in  the  week  with  the 
south  ■wind.  I live  there,  near  Blackhead,  and  there- 
fore I know  it. 


June  11, 1687. 

Mr.  Fergus 
Curtin. 


Mr.  Robert  Parker  Birkett  examined. 


12085.  Chairman. — Are  you  an  engineer  ? — No,  I 
am  a solicitor.  I was  working  in  Dublin  for  a Parlia- 
mentary agent.  I have  travelled  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  Ireland,  in  connection  with  Light  Bailway 
projects,  and  I have  promoted  a line  from  Lucan 
through  Leixlip  to  Celbridge,  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  Privy  Council. 

12086.  Do  you  reside  in  London  ? — I have  resided 
in  Ireland  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  ’83.  We 
had  a number  of  applications  for  Orders,  and  have 
met  with  a great  lot  of  reverses  in  the  decisions  of 
Grand  Juries,  because  the  people  could  not  find  the 
security  necessary  to  enable  the  lines  to  be  financed. 
This  line  that  goes  through  Oughterard  and  through 
thirty-eight  miles  of  a wilderness  was  rejected  by  the 
Privy  Council,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  the 
baronies  could  not  bear  the  taxation  necessary. 

12087.  —Is  this  your  line  ? — The  line  which  I have 
is  about  seventy  miles  long,  and  goes  from  the  Mid- 
land Bailway  at  Galway  through  Headford  and 
Cong,  with  a branch  to  Ballinrobe.  When  I was 
asked  to  come  over  here  and  lay  out  the  line  to 
connect  Galway  with  Clifden,  I said  you  could  not 
do  it  with  a 4s.  Id.  guarantee  upon  the  rates  they 
have  to  pay.  I came  here  with  the  engineer,  and  we 
laid  out  the  line  along  the  side  of  the  road  and  on 
through  Oughterard.  There  is  the  Maam  cross-roads, 
the  Recess  and  Glendalough  Hotels,  the  Halfway 
House,  and  that  was  about  all  we  found  between 
Oughterard  and  Clifden.  The  people  were  asking 
for  a line  and  I told  the  people  there  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  lay  clown  a line  that  could  at 
uU  be  expected  to  pay  in  that  poor  district.  I safe! 
the  line  would  be  derelict,  but  as  vou  want  to  get 
connected  with  Clifden,  you  people  here  in  Oughter- 
ard shall  have  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  whole  thing 
i said  I will  run  it  down  along  the  road  for  £153,000 
but  I cannot  make  that  lino  that  you  wish  to  have. 
Well,  they  did  not  like  that,  and  then  it  came  to  a 
“utter  of  about  4s.  7 d.  in  the  pound,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  they  would  not  stand  that.  Then  a 
deputation  waited  on  me  from  the  baronies  of  Clare  and 
oss  and  a portion  of  Kilmaine,  and  they  asked  me  to 
0 . round  the  north  side  of  Lough  Corrib.  After 
seeing  the  engineer  we  laid  out  this  line  to  go  from 
• . to  Clifden.  It  is  a splendid  country,  and  it 
1*9000  r*cbes*  Part  °f  the  County  Galway. 

^088.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  richest  part  of 
e county  Galway? — The  route  that  we  are  driving 
■ Headford  and  Letterfrack.  It  is  about  the 

ten  P tbe  whole  of  the  County  Mayo.  It  is 

oglish  miles  in  extent.  It  is  a very  rich  barony. 


The  barony  of  Boss  and  the  other  baronies,  as  far  as 
valuation  goes,  are  poor  in  comparison.  The  barony 
of  Boss  belongs  almost  entirely  to  two  men,  Lord 
Ardilaun  and  Colonel  Clements.  They  are  both  great 
supporters  of  ours,  and  beyond  Killery  bay  is  Kyle- 
more,  where  Mr.  Mitchell'  Henry’s  castle  is.  This 
district  is  the  centre  of  the  tourist  traffic..  These 
men  are  in  favour  of  this  line  and  are  opposed  to  the 
one  by  Oughterard  and  Moycullen.  Another  thing 
too  that  militates  very  much  in  favour  of  the  line  that 
I represent  is  that  we  have  on  our  line  eighteen  small 
towns,  and  on  the  other  line  there  are  only  two. 

12089.  Chairman. — What  are  the  two  ? — Moy- 
cullen and  Oughterard. 

12089a.  Are  there  any  residences? — There  is  nob 
a house  there  that  is  inhabited  outside  Oughterard. 

12090.  What  do  you  say  of  Maam? — Maam  cross- 
roads, a public  house  and  post  office,  that  is  all.  It 
takes  in  the  Maam  and  district  mails..  It  is  on  the  car 
route  that  runs  by  Moycullen,  Oughterard,  Maam 
cross-roads  and  Becess.  There  is  no  town  at  Balli- 
nahinch.  There  is  altogether  thirty  miles  of  line  from 
Clifden  to  Oughterard,  and,  except  at  one  spot  near 
Recess,  there  is  scarcely  a house  on  it.  A steamer 
plies  on  Lough  Corrib  between  Galway  and  Cong ; 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  river  Corrib  there  are  200,000 
acres  of  land  which  cannot  be  drained  on  account 
of  the  height  at  which  they  have  to  keep  up  this 
part  of  the  river  on  the  south  side  of  Lough  Corrib 
in  order  to  render  this  lough  navigable  by  the 
steamer.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  run  the 
steamer  and  hookers  unless  the  river  were  kept 
up  to  and  beyond  the  surface  of  the  banks,  so 
that  the  banks  are  overflown  and  they  cannot  clear 
out  the  river  in  the  dry  months  when  the  lands  would 
be  most  serviceable.  The  whole  of  this  hardship 
would  be  saved  if  my  line  was  made  in  preference  to 
the  Oughterard  lino.  From  Galway  the  other  line 
would  run  along  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  go 
across  the  river  at  the  south  end  of  Lough  Corrib, 
and  therefore  the  whole  of  that  district  up  to  Cong 
on  the  northern  side  of  Lough  Corrib  would  be  totally 
unserved  if  that  line  were  made,  and  the  steamer 
would  have  to  run  from  Cong  to  take  in  the  Ballin- 
robe and  Cong  traffic  at  Galway  as  it  is  now  done. 
If  this  line  is  made  by  Galway  and  Headford  through 
Leenane  the  steamer  may  be  removed,  and  that  will 
enable  the  lands  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides 
of  Lough  Corrib— the  100,000  acres  I have  before 
alluded  to — to  be  drained  and  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  the  expense  they  have  to  pay  now  for  keeping 
up  the  river.  Another  thing  which  I should  like 


Mr.  Robert 
Parker  liirkctt. 
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to  mention  is,  that  we  have  passed  the  Presentment 
Sessions  for  the  baronies  of  Ballinahinch,  Ross, 
Kilmaine,  Clare,  and  Dunkellin,  which  are  the 
only  baronies  through  which  the  line  is  intended 
to  be  carried.  Kilmaine  is  the  richest  barony  in 
the  county  Mayo ; it  is  double  the  value  of  any 
other  barony  in  the  county  Mayo ; and  they  passed 
a special  resolution  extending  the  amount  of  con- 
tribution for  which  they  would  be  liable  over-  the 
whole  county  so  that  the  cesspayers  would  be  relieved. 
This  was  done  at  the  last  meeting  that  has  been  held 
by  the  baronies  on  the  subject  of  the  railway,  and  I 
have  several  witnesses  here  representing  the  people  ; 
some  of  them  deputed  by  meetings  to  come  and  give 
evidence  both  before  the  Commission  and  the  Grand 
Juries,  and  also  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

12091.  Then  all  the  baronies  would  guarantee  the 
line] — Yes,  for  they  are  perfectly  sure,  all  of  them, 
that  this  line  would  be  a paying  concern  and  that  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

12092.  Will  they  give  a guarantee  ? — They  will ; 
they  have  given  it. 

12093.  You  spoke  of  Lord  Ardilaun ; is  he  prepared 
to  find  the  capital  ? — I do  not  know  that,  he  will  find 
the  capital ; he'  has  never  been  asked,  but  I expect 
he  would  take  shares. 

12094.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
line?— .£275,000. 

12095.  Do  you  join  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  line? — No,  we  cannot  actually  join  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western. 

1209S.  Why  ? — Because  of  the  difference  of  gauge ; 
but  we  could  run  a branch  up  if  the  Government 
were  to  allow  us  to  block  up  the  Military-walk. 
We  have  Government  land  to  pass  over  which  would 
stop  us  from  coming  to  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  station. 

12097.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
capital? — I could,  but  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
suggest  something  which  is  a matter  of  very  great 
importance  I think  for  the  Government  to  consider. 
In  the  Act  of  1883  there  is  a clause  that,  supposing 
the  contractors  fail  to  construct  the  line,  the  baronies 
through  which  the  line  runs  and  which  are  included 
in  the  guaranteeing  area,  shall  make  the  line  them- 
selves. That  provision  is  very  unworkable.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  Land  over  powers  like  that  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  as  the  Grand  Jury  ceases  to  exist  after  the  Assizes 
directly  they  are  discharged  by  the  Judge ; and  after- 
wards you  have  another  body  which  is  not  answerable 
or  would  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  on  the  Grand  Jury  at  tjie 
previous  Assizes.  Another  thing  is,  the  question 
of  giving  the  guarantee.  The  Act  says  the  baronies 
shall  guarantee  a dividend  not  to  exceed  5 per  cent., 
and  that  the  Government  will  recoup  them  up  to  2 per 
cent.,  but  it  never  has  to  exceed  2 per  cent.  That 
would  be  always  a great  hardship  on  any  barony  in 
Ireland.  I will  not  confine  it  to  the  present  line  of 
railway,  or  the  present  baronies,  but  to  any  barony  in 
Ireland.  They  would  have,  in  the  first  instance,  if 
the  line  was  not  a success  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
to  pay  the  whole  amount ; and  in  some  undeveloped 
districts  though  there  might  be  traffic  got  after  sonfe  , 
time  which  does  not  exist  when  the  line  is  made, 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  this  amount  first, 
and  they  will  not  be  recouped  for  twelve  months’  after- 
wards. I drew  a Bill  which  I sent  to  the  Government 
in  which  I suggested  that  they  should  give  3£  per  cent, 
direct  to  the  shareholders  in  the  undertaking,  and  re- 
coup themselves  out  of  local  taxation  in  the  event  of 
total  failure,  so  as  to  leave  the  State  guarantee  intact,  to 
the  amount  of  2 per  cent.  That  is  practically  doing 
what  they  have  offered  to  do  in  the  Act  ; but  it  would 
give  facilities  for  raising  the  capital,  and  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  the  baronies  being  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute. Some  of  the  baronies  through  which  we  go 


said,  we  will  limit  our  guarantee  to  a shilling— we  will 
give  you  a shilling  in  the  pound.  The  others  said  we 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  pay  so  much  as  that  ’aJj 
we  will  pay  lOd.  or  Sd.,  or  7 \d.  Now  7 \d.  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  for  over  the  wide  area  they  have  given 
me  T\d.  is  the  amount  they  would  have  to  pay  if  ti,e 
line  was  useless.  If  you  have  a presentment  by  the 
Grand  J ury  under  the  Act  you  would  be  unable  to  sell 
your  shares  at  par.  Your  guarantee  would  ,be 
purely  the  baronial  guarantee.  That  you  would 

not  be  able  to  finance  at  par.  Unless  you  can  find 

your  capital  at  par,  you  are  bound  to  put  some  20  per 
cent,  on  your  capital,  and  that  would  increase  the 
liability  on  the  .baronies,  and  would,  in  my  opinion 
receive  a great  deal  of  opposition.  About  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  particularly  we  know  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  people  to  exist — they  cannot  pay 
rent  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  other  taxation.  If 
they  had  to  pay  any  further  than  the  burdens  upon 
them  now,  it  would  take  away  their  all,  and  the  work- 
houses  would  all  be  full,  and  it  would  render  the 
country  unfit  for  anything,  and  lead  to  a very  bad  state 
of  things  indeed. 

12098.  Would  all  that  become  better  than  what  it 
is  if  the  railway  was  instituted? — Certainly.  The 
development  of  the  traffic  would  be  the  natural  result. 
I should  say  a word  or  two  about  the  fairs.  To  begin, 
we  have  a pig  fair  at  Turloughmore. 

12099.  That  is  only  a short  distance  from  Galway? 
— Six  miles.  At  Headford  you  have  a town  bigger 
than  Oughterard,  about  100  people  more  at  Headford 
than  at  Oughterard,  and  it  is  a more  prosperous  town. 
Then  the  barony  of  Kilmaine  is  the  richest  barony  in 
that  part  of  the  county  Mayo.  There  are  little  towns 
to  the  north  of  Headford,  as  Skrule,  and  a little 
further  along  the  line  towards  Cong,  and  further  to  the 
north  is  the  town  of  Kilmaine,  a town  at  which  fairs 
are  held,  and  at  The  Neale.  At  Ballinrobe  you  have 
a very  thriving  prosperous  town  and  one  of  the  best 
for  railway  traffic'  in  Ireland.  There  the  people  are 
midway  between  Lough  Mask  and  Lough  Corrib.  On 
the  west  side  of  Lough  Mask  there  is  a very  impor- 
tant place  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Partly 
Mountains.  The  whole  of  that  district  comes  over  a 
little  neck  of  the  lake  by  a ferry,  and  the  ferry  just 
takes  people  across  to  the  road  on  the  Cong  side  of 
Lough  Mask.  They  all  trade  with  Ballinrobe,  Cong, 
or  Galway,  and  'so  on.  Opening  up  this  line . 
would  enable  those  people  to  get  goods  to  the  Partly 
Mountains  without  being  obliged  to  go  into  Ballinrobe, 
and  it  would  enable  all  the  traders  of  Ballinrobe  to 
deliver  those  goods  at  a much  cheaper  rate. 

12100.  What  goods  do  you  refer  to? — All  goods 
for  household  consumption,  flour  and  meal  and  that 
sort  of  native  produce. 

12101.  What  is  the  population  of  the  whole  of  the 
district  ? — The  population  on  my  line  over  and  aboTC 
the  other  is  a preponderance  in  my  favour  of  38,891 
persons. 

12102.  What  is  the  population  of < both  lines  ? — 
It  is  fifty-nine  thousand  and  some  odd  hundreds  in  my 
line,  and  twenty-two  thousand  on  the  other  line, 
roughly  speaking.  There  is  19,190  in  Galway  and 
2,720  in  Clifden. 

12103.  What  is  the  valuation  of  your  line  4- 
The  valuation  of  the  district  which  I go  through 
is  over  £168,000,  and  on  the  Oughterard  line 
it  is  only  £60,000,  so  that  I have  a prepond- 
erance of  £100,000  more  valuation  than  the  other 
line.  In  addition  tb  this,  there  was  a meeting  held 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  conference  assembled,  and 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  at  the  con- 
ference of  the  Catholic  clergy  held  in  Castlebar, 
and  Westport.  The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  M'Evilly, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  in  the  chair,  and  pro- 
posed  a resolution  laid  before  them,  and  it  ^ 
approved  of  by  the  priests  and  Bishop  of  b ' 
way,  and  a deputation  was  appointed  to  give  evidenc 
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ja  favour  of  our  project,  and  some  clergymen  are 
here  to  do  so. 

12104.  What  do  they  say  to  it  in  Galway  ? — Under 
the  38th  section  of  the  Act  of  1860  where  we  have 
any  body  having  control  of  the  roads  other  than  the 
Grand  Jury,  you  have  to  give  them  seven  clear  days 
notice.  I had  a notice  served  on  every  member  of 
the  Galway  Town  Improvement  Commissioners,  who 
are  such  a body.  I attended  and  made  a statement 
before  them,  and  after  hearing  my  evidence,  they 
passed  a unanimous  resolution  to  give  me  a guaran- 
tee extending  over  the  whole  of  the  area. 

12105.  The  whole  of  the  areal — The  whole  of  the 
£26,000  valuation,  that  is  the  area  included  in  the 
Town  Commissioners’  district.  On  another  occasion 
when  the  Oughterard  line  came  before  the  same 
body  they  limited  the  guarantee  to  6 d.  I told 
them  that  the  guarantee  came  to  a very  little 
more,  that  it  would  come  to  7 \d.,  and  they  were 
unanimous  in  giving  me  the  1\d.  on  the  extended 
area.  The  Presentment  Sessions  held  in  the  baronies 
have  passed  resolutions  in  my  favour.  In  Clifden 
I had  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Hassell  against  it. 
The  men  in  Ballynahincli  voted  against  it  because 
Major  Darcy  said  that  if  they  passed  the  line  without 
a guarantee  the  Government  would  hand  the  money 
over  to  contractors  in  the  county  who  would  make  the 
line,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  pay  but  the 
Parliamentary  expenses.  I saw  afterwards  a gentle- 
man and  he  told  me  that  he  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
it,  and  that  by  having  a line  from  Letterfrack  he  could 
get  within  nine  English  miles  of  the  train  which  would 
enable  him  to  transact  business  and  go  back  the  next 
day,  instead  of  stopping  two  or  three  and  being  later 
in  the  evening.  In  Maam  at  the  meeting  of  the  magis- 
trates and  cesspayers  of  Ross,  Mr.  J ackson,  Lord  Ardi- 
laun’s  agent,  asked  each  of  those  gentlemen  who  were 
there— very  large  ratepayers — to  express  their  opinion, 
and  they  all  expressed  the  opinion  we  are  unanimously 
in  favour  of  this  line.  The  present  traffic  goes  from 
Galway  round  by  boat  to  Glifden,  and  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  beginning  of  March  their  boats  are 
weather-bound  in  Galway  and  unable  to  get  there.  1 
was  present  at  a meeting  held  on  the  6th  March,  in 
Clifden  where  4.000  people  attended,  from  a large  area 
valued  at  £8  and  upwards,  and  a unanimous  resolution 
was  passed  there  with  great  acclamation.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  hooker  had  only  just  come  in 
laden  with  provisions  and  the  town  was  in  almost  a 
starving  state.  They  are  entirely  shut  out  from  com- 
munication between  the  end  of  November  and  the 
beginning  of  March. 

12106.  Mr.  Barry. — What  town  is  shut  out  ? — 
Clifden,  that  is  the  terminal  point  of  the  proposed  lines. 

12107.  I thought  there  were  means  of  communi- 
cation by  cars  frequently  running  to  and  fro  ? — 
Well,  the  mail  car  runs  once  a day  each  way  from 
Clifden  to  Moore’s  hotel  here,  laden  with  passengers 
and  small  goods,  but  you  cannot  get  any  bags  of  meal 
or  anything  of  that  sort  by  that  car  or  others.  There 
is  no  accommodation  for  extensive  goods.  A great 
deal  of  the  goods  go  to  Clifden  in  hookers  round  the 
shore.  The  fisheries  that  we  tap  are  Killery  harbour, 
Streamstown,  Cleggan,  Ballynakill,  and  Clifden. 
The  Government  has  already  spent  large  sums 
—several  thousands  of  pounds — on  these  places,  and 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  fish  caught  thei-e 
and  brought  to  land,  and  all  the  use  that  can  be  made 
of  the  large  shoals  of  fish  thus  brought  in  is  to  convert 
it  into  manure. 

12108.  Chairman. — How  is  it  that  so  many  boats 
worn  other  places  come  and  take  fish  in  this  harbour, 
and  find  it  remunerative  to  do  so,  while  the  natives 
osnnot  get  sale  for  it  ? — There  are  tremendous  shoals  of 
usii  round  the  coast,  but  the  men  are  not  brought  up 


12109.  We  know  that;  but  how  is  it  that  the  Irish 
do  not  fish,  although  other  persons  can  come  from  a 
distance  and  take  away  the  fish  under  their  noses  1r— 
They  have  facilities  for  getting  a market,  but  the  Irish 
have  no  facility  for  any  market. 

12110.  What  facility  have  the  people  who  come 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  ? — They  have  boats  of  their  own, 
and  they  come  here  and  take  the  fish  back  to  their 
.own  island.  English  boats  do  the  same ; but  the’ Irish 
boats  do  not.  There  are  only  coast  guard  stations 
where  you  have  those  fishermen  able  to  come  in.  On 
the  whole  coast,  except  at  the  coast  guard  stations,  the 
boats  cannot  come  in.  I am  not  a fisherman  and  I 
do  not  know  much  about  fish  or  fishing ; but  when  I 
was  there  I saw  that  those  fellows  do  not  go  out, 
but  beat  up  to  the  piers. 

12111.  What  I want  to  know  is,  how  it  is  that 
those  men  can  come  and  send  away  their  fish  to  different 
places,  while  here  fishing  appears  to  be  confined  to 
Galway  ? — They  get  fish  close  in,  and  they  are  sent 
to  market  to  Dublin  and  London  from  here,  where 
there  are  buyers.  There  are  men  in  Galway  who  buy 
fish  from  the  fishermen  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  is  just  opposite  on  the  coast. 

12112.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  boats 
fishing  here,  are  there  not? — I have  seen  200  of  them 
in  the  bay,  but  only  small  boats. 

12113.  The  fishermen  go  to  various  harbours?— 
Yes,  along  the  coast. 

12114.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  large 
trawling  boats? — Thereare  some  large  boatswhich  come 
into  the  bay,  and  some  into  Killery  harbour.  We  pro- 
pose to  take  the  fish  from  these  men  at  Leenane,  and 
we  also  give  facilities  for  people  going  out  there 
on  excursions.  It  is  a good  trading  centre,  and  is 
the  harbour  they  all  come  to  from  Westport,  going 
from  the  corner  of  Killery  harbour  to  Westport, 
which  is  sixteen  miles,  they  bring  all  their  traffic 
from  Leenane  and  Letterfrack  and  Moyard  and 
down  as  far  as  Maam— all  goes  to  Westport  from 
Leenane.  They  have  to  drive  a number  of  miles. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  who  lives  at  Kylemore,  which  is 
j ust  by  Kylemore  Lough,  sends  all  his  traffic  to  West- 
port,  and  his  carter  considers,  roughly  speaking  for 
the  whole  of  the  district,  that  it  costs  £200  a 
month  for  carriage  alone  of  goods  to  Westport,  and 
so  on  to  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway.  This 
is  traffic  that  passes  through  the  county  Galway 
and  the  Galway  people  here  say  that  supplies  ought  to 
be  brought  to  their  capital  instead  of  being  drawn  off 
from  them,  so  that  they  should  supply  the  county 
Galway  with  goods  instead  of  their  supplies  coming 
all  the  way  from  Dublin.  These  men  here  get  their 
goods  from  Dublin,  which  is  the’same  distance  almost 
from  Galway  as  it  is  from  Westport.  We  would  take 
such  goods  from  Galway  by  Headford  and  Cong,  which 
ought  to  be  the  arrangement  instead  of  the  present 
mode  pf  carriage. 

12115.  Why  ought  it  to  be  if  the  other  is  more 
conveniently  placed  ? — But  it  is  not  more  conveniently 
placed.  The  distance  to  Westport  is  161  miles  and 
Galway  126£  miles.  We  take  traffic  on  a distance  of 
thirty-eight  miles  up  to  Leenane,  and  we  save  them 
coming  sixteen  Irish'  miles.  We  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  discharging  goods  at  Leenane  in  less 
than  three  hours  from  Galway,  whereas  it  would  take 
them  something  like  five  or  six  hours  to  come  from 
Westport.  That  was  the  reason  why  I should  say  that 
Galway  ought  to  supply  them.  The  other  places  in 
the  south  of  Mayo  are  not  marked  in  your  plan.  From 
Cong  to  Headford  is  some  of  the  most  valuable  land, 
and  from  Cong  to  Ballinrobe.  In  that  barony  they  pay 
£i  5s.  an  acre  for  some  land.  Another  reason  that  I 
say  shows  that  the  line  ought  to  pay  is,  that  the 
farmers  are  in  favour  of  it.  The  fanners  have  got  to 
live  off  the  land,  and  they  have  been  so  weighted  with 
taxation  and  so  tied  up  by  one  thing  or  another  that 


Vune.ll, 1887. 

Mr.  Bobcrt 
Parker  Birkett- 
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June  11, 1887.  they  caunot  pay  their  way  hardly.  They  all  want  it 
iTT  to  a man  and  they  assured  me  that  they  will  all 
ParkerBirkett.  support  me.  I have  a memorial  signed  by  17,000 
persons  altogether,  I have  6,000  here  that  I got  signed 
between  Cong,  Ballinrobe,  and  Galway,  and  I have 
11,000  signed  in  the  harbours  of  the  coast  and  Ballina- 
liincli,  making  a total  of  17,000  inhabitants  who  are 
in  favour  of  my  line,  and  against  the  other  one. 

.12116.  I suppose  you  only  now  wait  to  have  your 
Order  in  Council  ? — Yes.  I have  seen  every  member 
of  the  Grand  Jury.  They  know  perfectly  well 
where  the  line  is  to  go,  but  they  say  that  they 
ought  to  have  increased  facilities  given  for  raising 
capital  and  not  to  make,  the  guarantee  payable  by 
the  tenants  before  the  Government  recoup  them, 
and  they  have  passed  a resolution  giving  their  answers 
to  the  questions  sent  down  to  them  by  either  your 
Commission  or  by  the  other  one  at  the  last  Assizes. 
I did  not  hear  the  whole  of  the  questions  but  I was 
told  them,  and  they  advised  that  a per.  cent, 
guarantee  should  be  given  by  the  Government  to  the 
shareholders  to  enable  the  line  to  be  constructed. 
There  are  five  or  six  good  lines  in  Ireland  which  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  I suppose  1,000  miles  al- 
together but  in  districts  where  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  build  a railway  under  present  circum- 
stances in  my  opinion.  I refer  to  lines  from  Ballina 
to  Belmullet,  Ballina  to  Sligo,  Sligo  to  Clai-emorris 
and  Tuam,  and  one  from  Letterkenny  to  the  Donegal 
coast. 


12117.  What  gauge  do  you  recommend? — I believe 
that  a 5 foot  3 light  railway  in  some  of  those  districts 
and  3 feet  in  others  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
My  impression  is  that  if  this  line  were  made  by 
Oughterard  it  would  never  pay  the  guarantee  even  if 
it  was  limited  to  sixpence  in  the  pound.  I admit  that 
there  is  traffic  in  Oughterard  but  from  Oughterard  to 
Clifden  would  not  feed  one  goat  : it  is  the  poorest 
description  of  land  I ever  saw  since  I have  been,  in 
Ireland. 


12118.  Mr.  Barry. — How  does  the  country  between 
Cong  and  Leenane  differ  from  that  between  Oughterard 
and  Clifden  1 — Between  Cong  and  Leenane  you  have 
got  a district  where  there  is  a very  large  amount  of 
grazing  : it  is  chiefly  a grazing  district.  You  have 
very  large  fairs  in  the  barony  of  Ross,  which  is  the 
barony  from  Leenane  to  Cong,  and  the  sheep  which 
are  sold  annually  at  the  markets  and  fairs  in  the  barony 
of  Ross  number  about  50,000.  I take  it  that  the  num- 
ber of  20,000  sheep  is  a very  low  estimate  ; that  was 
given  to  me  by  a well-to-do  farmer  there,  one  of  the 
largest  ratepayers  in  the  barony  of  Ross,  and  he  worked 
it  out  for  me  that  if  they  had  to  pay  a shilling  in  the 
pound  guarantee  on  their  valuation  in  Ross,  if  buyers 
were  enabled  to  come  from  Galway  to  compete  with 
the  men  that  came  from  Westport,  they  would  give 
them  18  pence  a head  moi'e  for  their  sheep,  and  after 
deducting  a shilling  in  the  pound  on  their  valuation 
on  the  amount  of  their  guarantee  there  would  be  a riett 
gain  to  the  barony  of  Ross  of  £1,166.  There  are  five 
important  centres  between  that  district  and  Leenane 
before  you  come  to  Clifden. 

12119.  In  an  engineering  point  of  view  is  the  country 
easy  between  Leenane  and  Clifden  ? — No,  it  is  diffi- 
cult. It  was  intended  to  run  the  line  if  possible  so  as 
to  have  accommodated  more  of  the  deep  sea  fisheries 
between  Leenane  and  Letterfrack,  but  the  country 
around  from  its  peculiar  construction  rendered  it 
impracticable  to  make  a railway  to  go  by  Salruck. 
There  is  one  difficulty  up  by  Leenane  anil  down  to 
Tuilyconnor  and  up  into  Moyard.  I think  we  shall 
have  the  ground  there  for  34  or  35  miles  heavy  work, 
but  it  is  not  of  importance  for  we  could  run  with  the 
engines  we  have  contracted  for — 100  tons — up  a 
gradient  of  1 in  25. 

12120.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  gross  weight  or 
nett  weight  when  you  say  100  tons  and  a gradient  of 


1 in  25  ? — I mean  gross  weight.  I do  not  think  we 
should  rim  more  than  60  tons  nett  weight. 

12121.  Mr.  Aw.— Is  it  part  of  your  schemeto  run 
a branch  line  to  Ballinrobe  ? — It  is,  to  the  west  s'  1 
of  the  Neale  at  the  village  and  from  there  into  th 
field  opposite  the  workhouse  at  Ballinrobe.  C 

12122.  Was  there  not  a line  projected  from  Clare 
morris  to  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  thrown  out  ■ 
there  is  no  line  at  present  before  the  public.  Th’ 
plans  would  have  allowed  for  that  line  had  it  been 
passed  now,  but  there  was  another  line  from  Clare- 
morris  at  the  time  to  Tuam,  and  the  people  who  got 
the  order  for  the  line  from  Claremorris  to  Tuam  also 
got  the  line  from  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe,  and  the? 
refused  to  make  the  line  from  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe 
unless  they  were  allowed  to  make  the  other  also  as 
there  was  some  £9,000  extra  for  the  two  lines,  if  the 
two  were  constructed  by  the  same  company. 

12123.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  difference  of 
cost  between  the  narrow  gauge  and  a light  railway  of 
five  feet  three  ? — The  difference  in  cost  would  only  be 
about  £500  a mile  ; we  are  a three  foot  gaure.  The 
five  foot  three  inches  being  gauge  of  tlie°Midland 
■ Great  Western  Railway,  cost  £6,600  a mile  from 
Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe. 

12124.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  you  say  that  the  difference 

in  cost  between  a broad  and  narrow  gauge  is  £5G0  a 
mile  ? — I think  so.  I am  not  certain  but  I heard  it 
given  in  evidence  before  the  Privy  Council.  I think 
they  said  it  was  £500  a mile,  but  I am  not  certain  of 
it. 

12125.  You  are  not  an  engineer  and  areas  yon  say 
only  giving  hearsay  evidence?— Yes,  I cannot  give  you 
any  evidence  of  an  engineering  kind.  I know  that  our 
estimate  was  for  £3,500  a mile,  and  for  that  it  can  be 
built.  We  have  got  our  contracts  for  rolliug  stock, 
sleepers,  rails,  bolts,  chairs,  and  waggons,  as  well. 
That  is  all  included  in  the  amount,  and  some  of  the 
best  contractors  have  looked  it  through  and  they  sav 
the  estimate  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  line 
can  be  built  for  the  money. 

12126.  How  far  off  will  your  line  be  between  Cong 
and  Galway  from  the  Athenrv  and  Tuam  and  the 
Tuam  ancl  Claremorris  lines  ? — The  nearest  point  we 
get  to  it  is  at  Headford — that  is  ten  Irish  miles.  On 
the  Tuam  and  Athenry  line  there  is  only  one  station— 
Ballyglunin — in  the  middle,  and  if  we  were  to  earn 
half  as  much  as  they  are  earning  on  that  we  should 
very  nearly  pay  the  whole  amount  we  contract  for. 
They  earn  £6  17s.  id.  a week,  but  if  we  earn  £1  we 
would  pay  the  working  expenses  and  everything.  I 
do  not  know  whether  1 could  be  allowed  to  leave  with 
you  a copy  of  the  two  resolutions  adopted  on  the 
matter. 

12127.  Chairman. — Oh,  yes? — And  also  some  news- 
papers which  have  articles  on  it.  There  is  also  a com- 
munication laid  before  the  past  Presentment  Sessions, 
•when  I had  it  limited  and  not  containing  the  barony 
of  Kilmaine.  I worked  out  that  for  the  farmers 
showing  them  what  it  would  be  supposing  they  took 
shares  in  the  undertaking  and  had  to  pay  the  guaran- 
tee. I.  worked  out  that  to  show  them  that  if  each 
man  took  shares  up  to  the  amount  of  his  valuation, 
they  would  then  have  nothing  to  pay,  and  if  we  carped 
one  or  two  per  cent,  after  deducting  all  the  working 
expenses,  they  would  be  getting  more  than  they  get  at 
present  in  the  banks  or  in  the  Savings  Bank.  I 
was  requested  then  by  some  clergy  of  the  district  to 
reserve  from  £70,000  to  £90,000  of  the  capital  for 
subscriptions  in  the  distinct. 

12128.  How  long  is  it  open  to  subscription!— 
Nearly  two  months. 

1 2129.  Do  you  think  that  £70,000  will  be  available! 
— -Yes.  I told  them  that  I could  not  do  more  than 
£70,000  under  the  power  we  have.  We  should  get 
from  the  Board  of  Works  on  guarantee  shares  about 
£150,000.  Then  I would  allot  the  £70,000.  Lord 
Arclilaun  and  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  would,  I ha'e 
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1 ubfc  subscribe  the  balance,  or  else  I would  have 
Toffer  it  to  public  subscription. 

W 19130  Mr.  Barry. — Have  the  plans  all  been  made 
■this  line  1— The  plans  were  made  when  we  went 
1 '6ii  miles  along  the  road,  but  the  Grand  J ury  asked 
to  take  it  off  the  road.  That  we  did,  and  the  plans 
USj,  be  deposited  next  Wednesday,  the  15th  June. 
^Y9131-  Mr.  Bim. — Then  this  is  not  exactly  the  line  ' 
mi J intend  to  make  1— Yes,  it  is  the  same,  except 
l none  is  now  by  the  side  of  the  public  road.  It 
is  shortened  at  Headford.  Mr.  Richard  St.  George. 
Ins  allowed  us  to  go  through  the  centre  of  his  demesne, 
ffecomo  out  on  a level  crossing  through  the  town  of 
Headford.  Then  we  run  along  the  valley  of  the  Moyne 


and  from  there  through  some  very  good  land  and 
through  some  rich  districts  into  Cong.  After  leaving 
Cong  we  shorten  it  again  as  we  come  near  the  Partry 
Mountains.  It  is  shortened  also  as  we  come  to  Kyle- 
more  ; we  go  on  the  left  side  of  Kylemore  lough,  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  laundry  and 'the  foot  of  the 
Diamond  mountain. 

12132.  Chairman. — If  you  have  any  further  matters 
to  send  in  suppor-t  of  this  scheme  perhaps  you  will  send 
them  to  our  Secretary,  at  36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin  ? 
— I will  with  pleasure ; but  I suppose  I would  not  be 
able  to  have  these  back.  If  I send  you  copies  and  the 
originals  with  them  so  that  you  could  verify  them, 
you  can  return  me  the  originals. 


Rev.  J.  Lalley,  p.p.,  Galway,  examined. 


12133.  Chairman. — You  have,  I understand,  con- 
sidered the  relative  wants  of  the  two  proposed  lines  of 
li«ht  railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden  ? — Yes,  I have,  sir. 
°12i34.  Do  you  know  the  districts  through  which 
they  pass  ? — I know  the  districts  very  well.  I know 
the  district  of  the  direct  line  better,  that  is  the  line 
through  Oughterard.  . • 

12135.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  other  district  2 
—I  know  the  Cong  end  of  it — of  the  Galway  and 
Ballinrobe  line — but  not  the  other  portion. 

12136.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  about  those 
lines?— I have. 

12137.  Which  of  those  two  lines  in  your  opinion 
would  most  benefit  the  country  ? — In  my  opinion  the 
direct  line — that  is  the  line  through  Oughterard — 
would  be  the  most  desirable.  , 

12138.  Do  you  know  the  part  of  the  country  that 
it  goes  through?— I know  it  very  well. 

12139.  Is  it  rich  land  for  agricultural  purposes  ? — 
Well,  it  is  not  very  rich  agricultural  land.  In  the 
Galway  direction  it  is  the  richest  portion. 

12140.  From  where  to  where? — From  Galway 
round  by  Claregalway. 

12141.  Which  part  of  the  country  is  better  for 
agricultural  purposes,  that  of  the  Oughterard  line  or 
the  other? — From  Galway  to  Oughterard  is  the  best. 

12142.  On  the  whole  you  think  that  is  the  best  line 
to  construct  in  the  interest  of  the  public  ? — I do. 

12143.  And  in  the  interest  of  the  fisheries? — In 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  also  in  the  interest  of  the 
fisheries,  because  I think  the  object  to  provide  for  is 
to  enable  them  to  bring  the  fish  to  the  markets. 

12144.  From  your  position  you  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  1 — I know 
them  thoroughly  well. 

12145.  Which  line  are  they  in  favour  of? — I know 
the  bulk  of  the  people  is  in  my  parish. 

12146.  Mr.  Barry. — Which  part  is  your  parish? 
—The  west  portion  of  this  town.  The  railway 
will  go  through  part  of  it  on  to  Moycullen.  I know 
they  would  be  all  in  favour  of  the  direct — Oughterard 
—line,  that  is  projected  from  Clifden  to  Galway.  It 
would  make  the  journey  as  easy  as  possible.  It 
would-be  nearer  and  more  direct. 

12147.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — Which  of  the  two  lines 
would  have  the  greater  population? — I think  the 
greater  population  is  on  the  round  circuitous  line,  that 
is  tlie  line  by  Cong,  Ballinrobe,  and  Claregalway. 

12148.  It  passes  through  some  towns  ? — Yes, 
through  Ballinrobe  and  Cong. 


12149.  Is  not  the  circuitous  line  the  more  populous? 
— It  is  the  more  populous  line. 

12150.  Why  is  that  so? — Because  they  have  good 
farms,  and  at  a fair  Tent,  and  are  independent  of 
labour,  but  in  the  other  district  they  depend  on  labour, 
and  their  farms  are  not  able  to  support  them  of  late 
years  owing  to  competition. 

12151.  Mr.  Bim. — If  you  consider  the  need  for 
accommodating  the  people  along  the  sea  coast,  which 
line  would  be  likely  to  be  more  serviceable  to 
the  development  of  industry  ? — The  line  from  this  to 
Oughterard  certainly.  There  is  not  much  population 
between  the  line  and  the  Clifden  district,  but  the 
people  would  come  from  the  sea  coast  and  work  on  the 
line,  I believe. 

12152.  That  would  be  during  the  construction  of 
the  line  ? — Yes  ; but  there  are  stretches  of  waste  land 
there  that  could  be  reclaimed  I am  sure. 

12153.  Is  that  between  Oughterard  and  Clifden  ? — 
Yes. 

12154.  What  condition  is  the  land  in ; is  it 
covered  with  loose  stones? — No,  pretty  solid  com- 
panies might  take  them  up. 

12155.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  much  traffic  on  the 
road  between  Oughterard  and  Clifden  ? — There  is  a 
good  deal  of  traffic. 

12156.  How  many  public  cars  are  there  plying  on 
that  road  ? — About  ten  years  ago  fifteen  or  sixteen 
cars  ran  but  some  of  them  were  private. 

12157,  Chairman. — How  many  public  cars  a day 
are  there  ? — The  mail  car  at  that  time  was  O’Brien’s, 
he  went  up  and  down. 

12158.  Mr.  Bim. — How  many  cars  now  go  up  and 
down  ? — There  are  two  posts  now  I think. 

12159.  Chairman.— That  is  between  Oughterard 
and  Galway;  what  cars  are  there  plying  between 
Oughterard  and  Clifden  ? — I do  not  really  know  who 
is  running  there  now,  but  there  were  cars,  the  whole 
way  throughout  the  whole  year,  kept  running  by 
Kennedy  O’Brien  when  I was  living  there. 

12160.  You  do  not  know  what  cars  are  running  the 
other  way  ?— No,  I do  not  know  much  about 
Oughterard  at  that  side,  but  when  they  were  working 
the  old  mines  I was  there,  and  I saw  great  deposits  of 
unalloyed  lead,  and  the  gentleman  that  was  working 
it  there  gave  it  up  and  told  me  that  it  was  for  want 
of  a railway  he  had  to  do  so. 

12161.  Where  were  those  lead  mines? — In  the 
upper  vicinity  of  Oughterard  itself ; there  were  very 
large  deposits  of  lead  and  scarcely  any  alloy  at  all. 


Mr.  Timothy  Kyne,  P.L.G., 

12162.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  give  some  infor- 
mation to  this  Commission  in  reference  to  the  line  of 
railway  proposed  to  be  made  from  Galway  to  Clifden 
through  Oughterard? — I do,  sir,  I know  that  place. 

12163.  Do  you  know  the  whole  of  the  Moycullen 
district?— I do,  sir. 

12164.  Do  you  know  the  other  part  of  the  country 
also  ? — I Jo  not,  sir.  I pass  there  but  I do  not  know 

hut  I know  that  at  Moycullen  it  would  never  pay. 


loycullen,  examined. 

:165.  What  is  the  line  that  you  wish  to  speak  of? 
ie  Oughterard  and  Moycullen  line. 

1166.  You  said  just  now  that  the  Moycullen  line 

id  not  pay  ?—  It  would  not  pay.  It  is  an  irn- 
rished  district,  sir.  In  the  best  of  times  they 
. oniy  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  now  they 
■uined  with  taxation.  __  _ 

1167.  Does  that  remark  apply  also  to  Uughterard  l 
, does  to  the  whole  cf  this  line,  except  a few  miles 

2 S 


June  11, 1887. 

Mr.  Robert 
Parker  Birkctt. 


Rev  J.  Lalley, 


Mr.  Timothy 
Kyne. 
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June  11, 1887.  outside  this  town — what  is  called  “ the  Liberties.” 
Mr  two,  The  rest  is  wretched  and  poor. 

Ky'ne.  ° * 12168.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  fishery 

traffic  ?— I have  not,  sir,  but  to  the  district  and  the 
landholders  there.  I myself  am  a landholder,  I believe. 
I pay  £177  2s.  6d.  rent,  the  valuation  of  it.  In  this 
very  year  I paid  £43  in  county  cess  and  popr-rates 
since  the  1st  February. 

12169.  Since  the  1st  February! — The  first  two  calls 
of  county  cess  and  poor-rates. 

12170.  Your  rent  is  £177  2s.  6 d.t — It  is  sir, 
£177  2s.  6ri.  I don’t  know  the  valuation.. 

12171.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  rate  that  you  pay,  is 
it  2s.  in  the  pound  ? — The  poor-rate  is  3s.  9 d.  in  the 
pound,  and  the  county  cess  Is.  9 d.  twice  a year.  It 
went  up  to  2s.  3d.  one  time.  Now  the  county  cess  in 
1858  was  Gj;d. ; in  1859,  7 \d. ; in  1877,  Is.  lfrf. ; and 
in  1884,  Is.  Ilf d.,  increasing  every  year,  sir. 

12172.  From  what  cause  ? — We  could  not  say. 

12173.  Chairman. — You  say  that  now  you  pay 
3s.  Qd.l — 3s.  9 d.  rates,  sir— poor-rates.  The  county 
cess  is  over  that,  it  is  Is.  9 d.  twice  a year. 

12174.  That  is  3s.  6 d.t — It  is.  I am.  not  against 
the  law,  gentlemen,  but  I am  not  able  to  pay,  I won’t 


be  able  to  pay  any  longer.  I certainly  would  ke 
land.  I don’t  meet  a single  gentleman  but  Mr 
son — he  gave  me  a fair  reduction  out  of  Court  Th" 
guarantee  would  raise  the  taxation  to  7s.  6 d.  'in  iif 
pound.  ' tlle 

12175.  Mr.  Pirn.— Do  you  think  that  if  you  r., 
a railway  you  would  get  better  prices  for  your  produce  l 

12176.  Why  not!— It  would  do  some  good  for 
Clifden  and  that  district  but  not  for  me.  I believe  I 
am  about  ten  or  eleven  statute  miles  from  Galwa 
If  I come  to  Moycullen  I would  be  another  distance 
I believe  there  would  be  no  station  nearer  to  me  tha ' 
Moycullen,  and  I may  as  well  come  into  Galway  as  o* 
to  Moycullen.  I am  not  against  it,  but  we  are  not 
able  to  go  on  guaranteeing  the  Government  I opposed 
it  before.  I went  to  the  Privy  Council  against  this 
because  it  was  the  very  thing  that  we  are  doin"  now 
The  taxation  is  increasing  everyyear  and  we  are  notable 
to  meet  it.  This  county  cess  is  higher  and  higher  every 
year  or  half-year.  But  the  other  line,  gentlemen,  is  in 
a good  country,  but  here  it  is  nearly  all  waste  land. 

12177.  The  other  is  through  a good  country!— ft 
is,  but  beyond  Oughterard  is  a waste. 


Mr.  Richard  Newman  Somerville  examined. 


Mr.  Bichard 

Newman 

Somerville, 


12178.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Borough  Surveyor! 
— Yes,  sir,  and  Harbour  Engineer. 

12179.  Do  you  know  the  modes  of  communication 
proposed  between  Galway  and  Clifden  by  means  of 
light  railways  1 — Yes  ; I have  had  to  report  on  the 
plans  as  Borough  Surveyor ; also  I know  the 
district  very  well.  I was  in  favour  of  the  Cong  route 
before  the  baronies  adopted  it.  I suggested  it  because 
from  here  to  Headford  is  very  thickly  populated,  and 
very  good  land,  and  also  on  to  Cong  it  is  pretty  fair 
land,  but  not  really  so  good.  From  Cong  to  Leenane 
is  bad,  they  feed  a lot  of  moimtain  cattle  on  it.  From 
Leenane  along  it  takes  in  most  of  the  fishing  coast 
which  is  certainly  of  almost  as  much  importance  as 
the  land.  The  fishing  industry  is  very  important  and 
it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  facilitated  by 
means  of  railway  communication  by  which  they  could 
supply  the  markets.  With  regard  to  the  other  line 
except  you  run  a branch  down  from  it  you  do  not  get 
near  the  fishing  part.  Clifden  is  not  a very  good 
fishing  place,  the  boats  cannot  come  up  there  at  all 
times  ; but  for  any  fish  that  is  got  up  in  the  Leenane 
district  the  boats  have  always  the  means  of  landing 
it.  In  fact  I do  not  think  they  would  use  the  lower 
line  for  fish  transport  now.  The  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  have  a steamer  by  which 
they  can  convey  all  the  fish  from  this  district  to 
Westport. 

12180.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  mean  from  Clifden  and 
the  Killarv  district! — Yes,  all  this  Killary  district. 
The  Government  has  spent  a considerable  sum  of 
money  on  Cleggan  pier,  and  there  is  an  important 
harbour  in  Ballynakill  bay.  The  line  goes  right 
through  opposite  the  landing  stage  at  Ballynakill  bay. 

12181.  Chairman. — Is  there  a pier  there  1 — Cleggan 
pier  is  about  three  miles  from  it,  that  is  in  round 
numbers.  The  Government  has  already  spent  money 
there  and  the  Grand  Jury  has  made  up  the  difference, 
so  that  Cleggan  pier  is  in  course  of  progress. 

12182.  On  the  whole,  youropinionis  that,  supposing 
either  of  those  lines  were  made,  you  would  prefer  the 
longer  one! — Decidedly,  I am  in  favour  of  it,  also  it 
is  the  means  of  opening  up  communication  from  Galway 
to  all  the  best  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  spent  a 
lot  of  money  in  making  our  harbour  here,  and  if  the 
affairs  of  the  country  are  ever  to  improve  this  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  centres,  and  Galway  ought  to  be  a 
place  for  sending  goods  direct  all  through  the  country. 

12183.  Would  this  line  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
join  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway! — Yes,  it 
would  go  to  Cong,  and  from  Cong  on  to  Ballinrobe, 
and  from  Ballinrobe  to  Claremorris  is  thirteen  or 


fourteen  English  miles.  You  would  by  this  means 
have  the  whole  system  complete. 

12184.  Could  you  join  the  Midland  Railway  at 
Galway! — There  is  a great  deal  of  difficulty  about 
that.  It  could,  however,  be  done ; but  I do  not  think 
that  bringing  it  'to  the  Midland  would  be  any  great 
advantage,  because  all  these  towns  along  the  line 
would  naturally  be  supplied  by  Galway. 

12185.  Assuming  that  it  was  a light  railway  of 
ordinary  gauge — 5 feet  3 inches — a junction  with  the 
Midland  Railway  at  Galway  would  enable  traffic  to 
be  sent  on  by  that  line  without  being  transhipped  1— 
Of  course  that  would  be  an  advantage  to  some  persons, 
but  I am  not  aware  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  town,  because  those  goods  would  come  direct 
from  Dublin  without  being  transhipped,  whereas  we 
would  not  be  the  importers  and  distributor's. 

12186.  Surely  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
port  of  Galway  to  have  direct  communication  between 
those  two  railways ! — I do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
advantage  for  the  reason  that  I have  mentioned. 

121S7.  Would  you  desire  to  see  the  whole  traffic 
transhipped  here  1 — No,  I would  rather  Galway  to  be 
the  starting  point  for  both  railways. 

12188.  Can  that  be  established  ? — Yes,  we  are  able 
at  present  to  compete  with  Dublin. 

12189.  In  what  traffic! — Corn  and  timber. 

12190.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  your  receipts  in  the  port 
increasing ! — The  average  for  the  last  four  years  is 
about  £4,300. 

12191.  Is  the  charge  upon  shipping  only?— There 
is  a charge  on  cargo  as  well. 

12192.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  that  the  Galway 
people  are  in  favour  of  the  more  circuitous  line!— I 
think  so. 

12193.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  there  not  some  old  charge 
upon  goods  coming  in  ? — Yes,  tolls. 

12194.  Are  these  tolls  placed  rmder  the  charge  of 
the  Corporation? — Yes,  they  are  under  the  Borouga 

12195.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — What  depth  of  water 
have  you  at  the  docks  ? — At  the  new  dock,  at  high 
water  spring  tides,  we  have, twenty-eight  feet. 

12196.  What  depth-  in  the  channel  outside?— h> 
the  channel  outside  at  the  present  moment  we  have 
about  nineteen-feet. 

12197.  Do  you  dredge  it  now  ? — Yes,  immediately 
outside  the  gates. 

12198.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  topw- 
vide  for  discharging  cargoes  direct  ! — Yes,  especially 
should  Galway  ever  become  a port  for  export.  l‘  a 
vessel  from  Clifden  runs  in,  the  goods  ai'e  tranhipjM 
if  they  can  get  facility  to  tranship  from  Dublin  tkey 
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come  all  over  the  line,  whereas  if  we  in  Galway 
Hre  the  goods  equally  good,  there  is  no  reason  why 
*7  ffOTld  not  be  sent  from  our  merchants  as/ well  as 
f Dublin.  We  want  to  have  this  a centre  of 
* ipUjution.  If  the  other  lines  made  Galway  only  a 
bye-station  most  of  the  goods  would  be  got  at  the 

ain  station.  I would  rather  see  Galway  a main 
"tation.  In  this  new  line  of  railway,  Galway  would 
be  a main  station  not  only  to  Cong  but  to  all  the  places 
along  the  line  from  Cong  to  Killery  bay. 

12199,  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  difference  in 
distance  between  those  lines  ? — Twenty-three  miles. 

12200.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  the  quality  of  the  land  in 
both  cases  about  the  same  ? — It  is  about  the  same  ; 
but  as  regards  our  line  it  is  rather  thickly  populated, 
l^hen  you  come  to  Oughterard  there  is  a little  place 
tbev  call  Glengoula,  there  are  four  little  houses  there, 
and  between  that  and  Clifden  there  are  only  four  or 
five  houses  altogether.  There  is  a hotel  at  Ross  but 
it  is  shut  up. 

12201.  Chairman. — What  is  the  state  of  population 
of  the  other  line  ? — It  is  more  thickly  populated,  and 
it  has  more  important  fairs  along  the  route — I would 
say  from  Cong  to  Killery  bay  will  not  pay — that 
much  of  the  line. 

12202.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  total  difference 
of  distance  in  the  two  lines  ? — Twenty-three  miles ; 
that  is  according  to  the  old  plan,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  they  have  altered  the  new  one.  With  respect 
to  Galway  harbour,  the  reason  I wish  to  bring  the 
harbour  before  the  notice  of  this  Commission  is,  that 
our  Harbour  Commissioners  have  borrowed  as  much 
money  as  their  tolls  enable  them  to  do. 

12203.  Our  Commission  has  simply  to  deal  with 
the  harbour  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  deep 
sea  fishing.  Our  Commission  is  limited  to  that 
question.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  that  matter  is 
affected  by  any  arrangement  at  Galway  that  we  have 
authority  to  enter  into  it? — Well,  as  regards  that,  you 
certainly  can  bring  it  in  in  this  way,  that  Galway 
harbour  is  a very  important  fishing  station — the 
mackerel  and  herring  and  cod  fisheries  are  very  im- 
portant, and  a great  deal  of  fish  is  got  here — plaice, 
flounders,  sole,  and  turbot  are  caught  by  trawlers, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  trawlers  have  to  wait 
outside  in  the  roadstead  unless  they  come  in  on  the 
topof  the  tide.  Wehave  no  depth  of  water  at  lowwater 
to  allow  them  to  come  in.  The  Harbour  Commissioners 
have  spent  £42,000  or  £43,000  on  the  dock  already ; 
it  was  the  original  intention  if  they  had  money 
to  deepen  the  channel  so  that  it  would  accommodate 
both  the  merchants  and  the  fishing  boats.  At  present 
the  low  water  mark  over  the  bar  is  three  feet 
six  inches. 

12204.  At  spring  tides  ? — Yes. 

12205.  What  is  the  rise  of  the  tide  ? — Fifteen  feet 
six,  springs.  I am  of  opinion  that  for  a veiy  small 


outlay,  by  running  a wooden  jetty,  with  a training  June  u, 1887- 
wall  on  either  side  the  difficulty  could  be  lessened.  M , 

It  would  cost  less  than  £10,000.  The  natural  scour  of  Newmun 
the  river  in  winter  would  clear  away  the  whole  of  the  SomervUle, 
sand.  This  would  cost  less  than  £1,000. 

12206.  What  is  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  river? — The 
river  flows  at  about  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour. 

With  a small  expenditure  it  would  perfect  the  docks. 

We  have  spent  the  money  in  making  the  port  available 
for  fishing  boats,  and  it  would  not  require  much 
further  outlay  to  make  it  perfect. 

12207.  How  much  dredging  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  channel  open  ? — i do  not  know  the  amount 
of  dredging  that  will  keep  the  channel  open  unless  there 
is  a direct  scour  on  it,  because  the  tidal  wave  comes 
in ; but  for  years  the  bar  has  neither  increased  nor 
lessened ; there  is  no  alteration.  After  a severe  storm 
perhaps  we  notice  a couple  of  feet  difference,  but  it  is 
all  shifting  sand.  If  the  tidal  current  and  river 
current  are  directed  into  one  channel  it  may  be 
possible  to  deepen  it  without  artificial  dredging.  With 
a small  expenditure  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  fishing 
stations  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  . The  river  current  is 
always  flowing  in  one  direction.  I would  only  make 
half-tide  training  walls.  I would  have  those  walls 
raised  four  feet  over  low  water  mark.  At  high  water 
mark  they  would  be  covered  over,  but  near  low  water 
mark  the  channel  would  be  subjected  to  the  enormous 
scour  of  the  river  and  the  tide.  In  Dublin  the  great 
improvement  in  the  bar  there  at  the  South  Bull  is 
entirely  due  to  the  currents,  and  they  have  not  such  a 
natural  scour  and  river  as  we  have. 

12208.  Chairman. — The  estimated  depth  at  high 
water  spring  tide  is  about  nineteen  feet  ? — Nineteen 
feet  for  the  highest  spring  tides. 

12209.  How  far  have  you  shallow  water  outside?-^ 

A little  over  three-quarters  of  a mile.  There  is  a 
current  up  to  Oranmore  bay  so  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  silt  at  the  end  of  the  training  walls. 

12210.  Mr.  A hernethy. — What  is  the  area  of  your 
water  space  ? — The  very  deep  dock. is  355.  feet  by  180, 
but  we  have  an  old  dock  700  feet  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other  760. 

12211.  Is  that  the  dock  where  the  gates  were 
carried  away  ? — Yes. 

12212.  Was  it  by  the  action  of  the  sea  that  that 
took  place  ? — I was  not  here  at  that  time.  When  I 
heard  it  I made  very  minute  inquiries.  It  is  stated 
by  the  man  in  charge  that  there  was  a very  sudden 
cessation  of  the  tide,  and  a fall  of  four  feet  in  two 
seconds,  and  that  the  back  water  behind  the  gates  was 
not  able  to  flow  quick  enough,  and  forced  the  gates 
against  the  sill. 

12213.  Chairman. — Four  feet  in  two  seconds? — 

Yes,  in  two  or  three  seconds.  I was  in  Sligo  at  the 
time. 

Adjourned. 


SEVENTIETH  DAT— SUNDAY,  JUNE  12th. 

The  Commission  drove  over  the  line  of  the  projected  Galway,  Oughterard,  and  Clifden  Railway,  as 
far  as  Oughterard. . 


June  12  th,  1887. 


SEVENTY-FIRST  DAY— MONDAY,  JUNE  13th.  _ junciM,mi. 

The  Commission  passed  along  the  coast  of  Galway  to  Clifden,  where  they  had  interviews  with 
representatives  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  drove  thence  to  Roundstone,  traversing  the  line 
of  the  proposed  Oughterard  and  Clifden  Railway,  between  Ballynahinch  and  Gliiden. 


i,  Clew  Bay, 
Railway, 
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June  lath,  1887, 


June  18  th,  1887. 


June  17, 1887. 


Sir  H.  Gore 
Booth,  Bart., 
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SEVENTY-THIRD  DAY -WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  15th.' 

The  Commission  proceeded  from  Inishlyre,  round  Achill  Island,  to  Blacksod  Bay,  visiting  Bel 
mullet,  and  thence  by  Broadhaven  to  Killala  Bay,  county  Mayo. 

SEVENTY-FOURTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  JUNE  16th. 

The  Commission  met  various  persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  Killala  Harbour,  and 
subsequently  traversed  the  coast  of  county  Sligo  to  Sligo  Harbour. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  JUNE  17th,  1887. 

SLIGO. 

Present : — Sir  James  A llport  (Chairman) ; J.  A berncthy,  Esq. ; J.  Wolfe  Bari'y , Esq. ; and  J.  T.  Pwn,  Esq 
Sir  H.  Gore  Booth,  Bart.,  d.i.,  examined. 


12214.  The  Chairman. — You  wish  to  lay  a state- 
ment before  the  Commission  with  reference  to  the 
fishery  question  1 — Yes. 

12215.  Perhaps  it  will  save  time  if  you  will  state 
your  views,  so  that  the  short-hand  writer,  can  take 
them  down  1 — Very  well.  I hold  a certificate  as 
master  in  the  merchant  service,  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  have  visited- some  of  the  principal  fishing 
stations  in  the  north  of  Europe,  viz.,  the  North  Sea, 
Shetland  Islands,  Coast  of  Norway,  part  of  Russian 
Finland,- Spitzbex-gen,  and  Iceland.  The  fishing  in 
this  district  is  carried  on  to  a very  limited  extent  at 
present.  The  chief  kinds  of  fish  taken  are  mackerel, 
heri'ing,  sole,  turbot,  conger,  flatfish,  whiting,  cod,  and 
pollock.  The  deep  sea  fishing  is  carried  on  by  open 
yawls  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  feet  long, 
which  ai-e  too  small  to  face  any  bad  weather ; also  by 
some  Scotch  and  Manx  boats  latterly.  There  are  a 
few  small  trawlers,  which  are  virtually  yawls  made 
into  sailing  boats.  Sligo  is  well  situated  for  trans- 
porting fish  to  market ; as  there  are  two  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  several  steamers  weekly  to  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool.  There  is  a great  want  of  proper  material, 
viz.,  powerful  boats,  a proper' description  of  nets,  and 
gear  generally.  I am  of  opinion  that  before  the 
fishing  industry  of  this  district  can  be  developed, 
suitable  harbour  accommodation,  in  a convenient  posi- 
tion, will  have  to  be  supplied.  At  present  any  well- 
devised  attempts  at  fishing  this  district  have  been 
made  by  English,  Scotch,  or  Manx  boats,  so  that  it 
is  not  only  a matter  of  local  interest,  but  of  national  im- 
portance. I understand  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
getting  strange  boats  to  come  here,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a safe,  suitable  harbour.  These  boats,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  appear  to  have  been  very  successful, 
thereby  giving  a reasonable  hope  that  a large  fishery 
might  be  developed  on  this  coast  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  fishery  about  Lerwick,  in  Shetland,  within 
the  last  few  years,  has  sprung  into  existence.  Ler- 
wick, more  fortunate  in  its  position  than  this  bay,  in 
having  a splendid  natural  harbour,  was  a few  years  . 
ago  described  by  those  who  visited  it,  as  a miserable, 
half  starved  town.-  Not  long  ago — some  time  since 
1870,  the  fishery  on  the  Shetland  Islands  was  de- 
veloped, creating  such  a demand  for  labour  in  Lewick 
that  it  has  become  necessary- to  import  a large  num- 
ber of  extra  hands,  from  Scotland  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  who  depart  at  the  end  of  the  season,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  hop  pickers  do  in  Kent.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  wages  earned,  one  woman  of  very 
exceptional  activity,  was  reputed  to  earn  ten  shillings 
per  diem,  by  gutting,  salting,  and  packing  ten  bax-rels. 
The  establishment  of  curing  houses  would  be  a great 
boon  to  this  district,  as  it  would  give  much  needed 
employment  to  the  large  population,  and  especially  to 
the  women.  I should  here  remark,  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  fishing  in  Shetland  is  done  by  strange 
boats,  viz.,  English,  Scotch,  and  Manx.  As  to  the 
harbours  at  present  available  for  this  Bay,  I will  be- 
gin at  the  North-west.  We  come  first  to  Teelin  Bay, 
which  is  hardly  more  than  a creek,  where  a few  small 
vessels  may  ride  in  the  summer  season.  It  is  subject 
to  heavy  squalls  off  Slieve  League  Hills,  and  at  times 


a heavy  swell  rans  into  the  Bay.  There  are  no  means 
of  conveniently  sending  the  fish  to  marker.  Killybem 
is  a fine  harbour,  but  in  a most  inconvenient  position 
as  l'egards  the  fishing  grounds,  and  has  no  proper- 
means  of  communication  with  the  markets.  Mullaoh- 
more  is  a small  tidal  harbour,  which  would  bo  practi- 
cally useless  to  contain  anything  like  a fishing  fleet 
and  lies  at  least  seven  or  eight  miles  from  a railway 
station,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  get  the  fish  to 
market.  Milk  Harbour  is  the  next  approach  to  an 
anchorage ; but  in  my  opinion  could  never  be  rendered 
available  for  a fishing  fleet  of  a suitable  size,  except 
at  enormous  cost ; and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
fish  away  would  be  doubly  felt  there.  We  now  come 
to  Raughley.  I am  of  opinion  after  careful  considera- 
tion, that  the  best  position  for  a harbour  would  he 
at  the  South-east  point  of  Raughley,  on  account  of 
the  configuration  of  the  coast,  the  facility  of  getting 
fish  rapidly  to  maket,  there  being  two  lines  of  railway 
out  of  Sligo,  and  several  steamers  sailing  weekly  to 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  which  of  necessity  must  pass 
close  to  this  point — itsproxmity  to  the  fishing  grounds 
and  the  fact  that  a fishing  boat  would  be  at  sea  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  any  wind,  and  not  lose  hours  beat- 
ing down  a narrow  channel,  which  is  the  drawback  to 
Killybegs.  Any  harbour  on  this  coast  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  sand,  but  should ' Raughley  be  selected,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sligo  Harbour  Board,  which  possesses  two  steam 
dredges  and  a “ digger,”  by  which  means  it  could  be 
rapidly  and  inexpensively  cleared.  The  two  funds 
available  at  present  for  loans  to  fishermen  are  of  little 
use  in  developing  the  fisheries.  The  small  loans  ob- 
tained from  them  simply  perpetuate  the  old  style  of 
fishing.  With  regard  to  harbour  accommodation,  I 
do  not  approve,  as  a rule,  of  the  erection  of  many 
small  piei’s  and  harbour  works,  dry  at  low  water, 
although ' there  are  exceptions,  such  as  Innis- 
murray  Island,  where  the  inhabitants  depend  mostly 
on  fish.  They  are  in  a very  poor  case  at  Innismurray 
Island.  Raughley  would  be  a good  position  for  a 
telegraph  station ; as,  independently  of  any  use  it 
might  be  to  the  fishermen,  it  might  often  save  a ship 
a long  wait  for  a tug.  I am  of  opinion  that  before 
a powerful  class  of  boat,  suitable  for  this  coast,  can  be 
introduced,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  educate  our  local 
fishermen  up  to  handling  them.  This  district  is  un- 
fortunately situated,  for  beyond  a few  boats  of  from 
eight  to  twenty  tons,  usually  termed  here 
North  boats,  which  during  the  finer  months 
trade,  and  occasionally  fish,  in  Sligo  and  Donegal  bays, 
there  is  no  training  or  nursery  for  fore  and  aft  seaman. 
I have  got  a return  here  of  the  number  of  small  boats 
belonging  to  each  locality.  From  Donegal  there  are 
two  boats,  manned  by  nine  men,  and  the  total  tonnage 
is  twenty-five  tons. 

12216.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  kind  of  boats  are 
they  1 — Deck  boats.  The  point  in  this  evidence  is 
to  show  the  absence  6f  fore  and  aft  boats  in  this  bay, 
so  that  there  is  no  means,  of  training  fore  and . : 
seamen.  The. boats  here  are  small  ones,  ranging  irom 
eight  to  twenty  tons ; I don’t  think  there  are  any 
bigger  than  twenty  tons.  From  Raughley  there  is 
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e boat,  of  sixteen  tons,  manned  by  eight  men. 
but  ^Toplin'  seven  boats,  gross  tonnage,  116  tons, 
*'ronl  i ])V  twenty-one  men.  From  Killybegs,  one 
f'T  ten  tons,  number  of  men,  three.  They  are 
11  v termed  here  . “ North  boats,”  and  during  the 
for  months  of  the  year  they  trade,  and  occasionally 
fil  in  sii„0  and  Donegal  bays.  There  is  no  training 
lis1'  ircprv°for  fore  and  aft  seamen.  Fore  and  aft 
01  are  a class  in  themselves  : and  I have  found, 
S personal  experience  that  when  I shipped  as 
dlin"  master  or  mate  a man  who  only  understood  a 

are-ri^ed  vessel,  it  took  me  a considerable  length 
Ttime  to°  drill  him  in  the  management  of  a fore  and 
ft  craft  Even  the  pilots  do  not  get  a chance  of  ac- 
imirin"  this  knowledge,  as  in  order  to  qualify,  they 
? ve  to  make  two  voyages,  which  I believe  is  generally 
done  in  a square  rigged  vessel.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  having  regard  to  the  large  population 
. Iam  of  opinion,  that  a good  traunng  school,  with 

Stable  vessel  attached,  where  a practical  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  an  able  -seaman  and  fisherman  was 
taught,  would  not  only  develop  our  fisheries,  but  create 
nursery  for  the  navy  and  merchant  fleets,  besides 
doin"  a great  deal  to  improve  the  condition,  of  the 
residents  Tilong  the  coast.  All  the  education  at  such  a 
school  should  tend  towards  fitting  the  boys  to  become 
thorough  seamen,  mates  and  masters.  The  control  of 
such  a school  should  be  vested  in  a proper  Board, 
understanding  the  class  of  education  required,  and  who 
would  see  that  no  useless  subjects  were  taught.  One 
of  the  Board  ought  certainly  to  be  a fore  and  aft  sailor. 
The  object  of  that  is  this ; when  a boy  has  been  four 
years  at  sea,  and  is  seventeen  years  of  age,  perhaps  you 
are  aware  that  he  can  go  in  for  a second  mate’s  certifi- 
cate • at  nineteen  he  can  go  for  a mate’s  certificate ; and 
at  twenty-one  for  a captain’s  certificate.  Now  if  boys 
are  sent  to  the  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ; 
well  grounded  in  the  first  rules  of  navigation,  and 
havin’"  a good  knowledge  of  knotting  and  splicing, 
they  will  have  a good  chance  by  the  time  they  are 
seventeen  years  of  age,  of  knowing  their  duty  as  second 
mates;  but  if  they  are  crammed  with  nonsense,  they 
will  not  be  in  a position  at  the  end  of  four  years  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  second  mates,  because  while  at 
sea  they  wont  have  much  time  for  theoretical 
learning. 

12217.  Mr.  Abernathy. — Have  you  seen  the  rules 
laid  down  at  Baltimore  for  the  Technical  School 
there  1— I have  not;  I should  like  to  see  them,  very 


mucn. 

12218.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  you  write  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  he  will  send  you  a copy  of  them  ?— I 
shall  write  to  him.  With  regard  to  the  diminution  of 
fish  in  Sligo  Bay,  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  a sub- 
ject within  the  scope  of  your  inquiry.  Will  you 
receive  eyidence  as  to  the  injury  to  the  fisheries  caused 
by  any  class  of  fishing  ? 

12219.  Yes'! — Some  years  ago,  shoals  of  herring 
visited  the  shallow  waters  of  Sligo  and  Drumcliffe 
bays,  and  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  land,  our 
small  boats  were  able  to  secure  a large  number  of  fish, 
each  individual  in  the  boats  earning  from  about  £5  to 
£15.  Trawlers  commenced  to  fish  and  the  herring 
fishery  has  declined  from  that  time,  until  it  has  almost 
ceased.  The  sand  has  also  shifted,  destroying  oyster 
beds.  In  my  own  particular  case,-  we  had  an  oyster 
bed  that  in  one  year  gave  a return  of  over  £2,000.  It 
turned  in  a good  many  years  from  £400  to  £600, 
but  now  we  do  not  get  sixpence  off  of  it. 

12220.  Why  is  that? — Because  the  sand  has  come 
in  and  destroyed  it. 

12221.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  trawlers? — 
We  maintain  that  the  trawlers  started  the  sand,  and 
set  it  going.  The . sand  always  moves  more  or  less ; 
but  after  the  trawlers  came,  it  came  in  more  quickly. 
I planted  “ bent,”  a kind  of  grass,  to  protect  myself 
from  it;  but  the  sand  keeps  coming  in;  and  we 
attribute  it  to  the  trawlers.  From  the  time  the 
trawlers  came,  it  commenced  to  come  in  in  enormous 


quantities.  There  are  several  fishermen  to-day  wish  June  n,  i*B7. 
to  give  you  evidence  on  this  point,  as  to  the  mischief  gir  j£"^re 
done  by  trawling  in  such  a narrow  bay  as  Sligo  is.  jjooth  gart 

12222.  I observe  you  have  named  several  fishing  bl. 
places  round  the  bay  of  Donegal — you  consider 
Raughley  the  .most  suitable  point  for  a fishing  station  ? 

— I do — I consider  the  south-east  point  of  Haughley 
the  best  place. 

12223.  You  consider  that  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient place  to  establish  a fishing  station? — I do — 
adjacent  to  the  Bird  Rock. 

12224.  Would  you  propose  anything  else  being 
done  at  the  other  places  you  have  named  ? — At  Innis- 
murray  Island  I would  propose  some  assistance  should 
be  given.  The  people  have  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
fishery,  as  the  land  is  very  poor. 

12225.  But  the  principal  place  you  suggest  for  im- 
provement is  Raughley  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  principal 
place.  Mullaghmore  could  not,  except  at  enormous 
expense,  be  made  available.  The  sand  comes  in  there 
tremendously,  and  there  is  no  means  of  getting  rid  of 
it. 

12226.  Kindly  point  out  where  you  think  the 
trawlers  have  brought  in  the  sand  ? — (Witness  points 
out  on  the  Chart.) — Here,  at  Drumcliff  channel. 

What  is  called  the  Johnsport  Pool  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  sand ; and  the  Lissadell  oyster  bed  has  been 
almost  entirely  covered  with  it.  The  channel  itself 
has  moved  considerably  to  the  west,  and  has  nan-owed 
tremendously. 

12227.  Could  you  point  out  the  places  where  the 
trawlers  worked  ? — Yes ; between  the  south-east  point 
of  Raughley  and  the  Blackrock  light-house — inside 
that  line. 

12228.  Then  it  is  from  that  ground  that  you  con- 
sider the  sand  has  come  to  fill  up  the  channel  and  the 
oyster  bed? — Yes;  and  it  is  coming  in  still.  It  is 
filling  up  Johnsport  and  at  Crushmore. 

.12229.  When  did  this  trawling  commence? — I 
think  about  fifteen  years  ago— I am  not  quite  sure  of 
the  date ; but  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 

12230.  Can  you  state  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
process  was  going  on,  as  regards  the  silting  of  the 
channel  and  the  filling  up  of  the  oyster  bed  before  the 
trawlers  came? — There  was  very  little  change  till 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago ; just  from  the  time 
the  trawling  commenced. 

12231.  Have  you  any  proof  beyond  the  mere  co- 
incidence in  point  of  time,  to  show  that  the  trawling 
was  the  cause  of  the  silting  up  ? — None  whatever  ; in 
fact  I have  heard  other  people  attribute  it  to  slug 
digging.  But  slug  digging  has  been  going  on  as  long 
as  I remember,  from  the  time  I was  a child. 

12232.  Then  your  evidence  is  that  you  observed  no 
substantial  alteration  in  the  channel,  and  no  filling  up 
of  the  oyster  beds,  until  the  trawlers  came  ?— No ; not 
till  the  trawlers  came.  It  may  be  only  a concidence ; 
but  it  commenced  at  that  time,  and  has  continued 
ever  since.  , . ,T 

12233.  Has  any  dredging  been  earned  out  f—  JNo  ; 
not  in  that  bay ; remember  1 am  referring  to  Drumcliff 
bay ; I have  nothing  to  do  with  Sligo  bay. 

12234.  Where  are  the  oyster  beds  now  ? — AtFinnet 


°12235.  Are  they  in  working  order?— Yes;  we  buy 
ysters  and  put  them  down. 

12236.  You  plant  oysters  there?— Yes;  we  buy 
i’rench  oysters  and  put  them  down,  and  fatten  tand 
ell  them  in  a few  years.  We  have  very  few  native 
ysters ; Lissadell  used  to  be  a famous  natural  bed ; 
>ut  it  is  almost  gone. 

12237.  The  Chairman. — Of  course  oysters  wont 
ive" without  lime;  is  there  anything  of  that  sort 
vhich  in  your  opinion  could  have  been  the  cause  of 
•he  failure  of  the  bed  ?— No ; I am  convinced  the  only 
•eason  is,  that  the  place  has  filled  up  with  sand ; ana 
"he  oysters  are  smothered  by  th^ weight  of  the  sand 
m top  of  them. 

12238.  As  regards  boats;  you  say  you  have  no 
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deep  sea  fishing  boats  able  to  go  out  in  rough  weather? 
—No. 

12239.  They  are  fine-weather  boats,  in  fact? — Yes ; 
they  are  open  yawls ; about  from  six  to  seven  feet 
beam,  and  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  feet  long. 

12240.  Can  the  deep  sea  fisheries  be  developed 
with  those  boats  ? — Certainly  not. 

12241.  Is  there  any  chance  of  better  boats  being 
put  on  the  station  ? — Not  without  assistance,  I think. 
If  this  harbour  was  developed,  I think  we  would  have 
other  people  coming,  and  I would  myself  bring  boats 
here ; and  no  doubt  the  fisheries  would  be  developed. 

12242.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Have  there  not  been  some 
strange  boats  here  recently  ? — Yes. 

12243.  Trawlers? — No,  not  trawlers;  they  were 
fishing  herrings,  mackerel,  and  conger. 

12244.  Do  the  herring  boats  come  every  year? — 
Yes  ; some  years  as  many  as  sixty  boats. 

13245.  The  supply  of  herrings  is  very  fluctuating, 
is  it  not? — Yes  ; some  years  they  are  abundant,  and 
other  years  none  at  all. 

12246.  Have  you  had  much  mackerel  fishing  here? 
— We  have  had  some ; but  our  boats  here  are  not  fit 
to  go  out  and  take  them  ; they  may  exist  in  large 
quantities  outside,  but  our  boats  are  too  small  to  go 
otit'  to  them. 

12247.  Then  your  deficiency  is  ; first,  a properly 
sheltered  harbour,  and  secondly,  want  of  capital  to 
procure  suitable  boats? — Yes;  and  thirdly,  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  people  here  how  to  work 
such  boats. 

12248.  You  want  a technical  school  of  education? 
—Yes. 


12349.  Don’t  you  think  that  two  or  three  schools, 
situated  in  suitable  localities  in  the  country,  would  be 
suflicient  to  educate  boys  and  men  to  take  charge  of 
the  fishing  stations,  and  work  those  boats? — Well  it 
would  very  much  depend  upon  how  they  were  placed. 
I would  like  to  place  the  school  convenient  to  where 
the  largest  population  existed,  as  the  number  of 
boarders  whom  you  could  have  in  the  school  from 
other  parts  of  the  province  would  of  course  be  limited; 
but  by  having  the  school  in  the  most  populous  place, 
you  could  have  outside  pupils  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  coast  as  boarders. 

12250.  Are  you  aware  that  something  of  that  kind 
is  being  done  at  Baltimore  ? — I know  a school  exists  at 
Baltimore;  but  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  it. 

12251.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  have  referred  to  Shet- 
land, and  the  fishing  industry  there  ? — Yes. 

12252.  You  mentioned  that  a number  of  boats  from 
other  localities  frequented  the  Shetland  fisheries?— Yes. 

12253.  Is  that  generally  the  case  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  ? — It  is. 

12254.  Do.  a large  number  of  boats  from  England 
fish  off  Shetland? — Yes,  especially  from  Cornwall, 
Lowestoft,  and  Yarmouth. 

12255.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  at  all  those  Scotch 
stations  they  have  curing  establishments  ? Yes. 

12256.  Have  you  any  curing  establishments  in  this 
neighbourhood  ? — No. 

12257.  Is  it  proposed  to  form  any  ? — I do  not  know ; 
but  I fancy  you  must  catch  the  fish  first ; I think  if  the 
fish  were  captured  in  any  quantity,  the  curing  stations 
would  jump  into  being  quite  easily;  because  there  is 
very  little  expense  in  erecting  curing  stations,  as  far 
as  I can  see.  The  material  is  wood  ; and  a cur  in" 
station  can  be  run  up  easily. 

12258.  The  Clmirmxm.— You  spoke  of  Lerwick ; do 

you  know  how  the  fishery  was  established  there  ? 

The  fishermen  followed  the  fish,  and  came  there ; and 
a fishing  station  was  established ; but,  you  see,  Ler- 
wick, unlike  Sligo,  has  a splendid  natural  harbour. 

12259.  Has  the  station  been  assisted  by  any  public 
grant?— No,  the  fishermen  established  it  themselves. 

12260.  And  they  have  established  themselves  there 
in  considerable  numbers? — Yes. 

12261.  And  have  made  it  a prosperous  place, 
without  any  outside  help  ?— Yes ; without  any  outside 


assistance  at  all ; but  I do  not  think  they  ever  c 
1 e done  it  if  they  had  not  that  magnificent  harb°UIC* 
; condition  we  are  in  is  that  'we  have  no  v.„0Ur' 


!r  could 

The  condition  we  are  in  is  that'we°  have  no^cro 
harbour.  P per 

12262.  Have  there  been  i 


. lVl  engineering  works 

done  at  Lerwick  ? — All  the  engineering  works  that  T 
saw  were  simply,  that  being  so  well  off,  they  were 
making  berths  for  the  boats  to  come  alongside  but 't 
was  really  an  unnecessary  thing.  They  have  ’built1 
splendid  town  hall,  and  buildings  are  going  on  all 
over  the  place,  and  wages  are  so  high  that  I had  to 
pay  a man  ten  shillings  a day  to  do  a job  for  me  in 
the  height  of  the  fishing  season.  Formerly  Lerwick 
was  described  as  a fearful  place — starvation  in  the 
winter,  and  plenty  in  the  summer. 

12263.  And  that  has  all  been  changed  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  fishermen,  and  the  establishment  of  c\ 
stations  ? — Yes. 


a curing 


12264.  Without  any  outside  help  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of ; but  you  must  recollect  still  that  they  have 
a splendid  harbour.  We  would  have  no  chance  hem 
because  we  have  no  harbour. 

12265.  Mr.  Abernethy. — How  is  the  fish  sent  from 
Lerwick  1— I think  the  principal  pai-t  of  it  is  salted  • 
but  there  are  steamers  going  every  day. 

12266.  In  fact  it  is  a great  salting  and  curing 
station? — Yes,  I don’t  know  whether  they  export 
fresh  heiTings  : but  there  are  steamers  every  day.  In 
the  season  it  is  a most  busy  place.  I was  there  nearly 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  "when  they  were  getting  slack  • 
buteven  then  the  steamers  were  whistling  clay  and  night! 

12267.  Have  you  been  to  Fraserburgh  or  Peterhead? 
— I have  been  to  Peterhead,  but  not  - in  the  fishing 


12268.  The  fishing  industry  is  carried  on  very 
largely  there  also  ?— So  I believe ; no  doubt  the  advan- 
tages of  the  establishment  of  a curing  station  tiiere 
must  be  enormous.  ■ 

12269.  Mri  Barry. — If  you  had  first-class  boats 
here  could  they  get  into  the  harbour  of  Sligo  in  bad 
weather  ? — Yes,  except  that  I think  if  running  in  at 
low  water,  the  bar  would  be  too  much  for  them  in  a gale. 

12270.  Could  they  get  over  the  bar  in  bad 
weather  ? — Not  in  a westerly  gale  at  low  water.  There 
is  besides  a strong  tide  for  small  vessels,  between  Coney' 
Island  and  Ross’s  Point. 

12271.  I was  not  speaking  of  small  vessels — I was 
alluding  to  first-class  boats? — Do  you  mean  vessels  of 
about  eighty  tons  ? 

12272.  I mean  first-class  fishing-boats;  say  over 
thirty  feet  long,  and  fully  decked?— Well,  I should 
say  it  would  be  a very  bad  place  for  them,  they 
would  be  very  apt  to  come  to  grief.  The  anchorage 
is  bad,  and  there  is  no  good  holding  ground. 

12273.  Have  you  considered  at  all  how  a railway 
could  be  brought  to  Raughley ; suppose  it  were  made 
a fishing  station? — Yes,  I think  it  could  be  done. 
There  has  been  a project  of  running  a line  to  Bundoran, 
which  I will  show  you  on  the  chart,  though  of  course 
I am  not  an  engineer.  There  has  been  an  old  idea  of 
running  a line  from  Sligo  to  Bundoran,  starting  from 
the  north  side  of  the  Sligo  river,  skirting  the  sea, 
along  Cartrown  Point  and  Strandalone  Point,  down 
to  Rosses,  across  Drumcliff  strand  to  Finit,  and 
coasting  either  south  of  Lissadill  or  through  the 
demesne  of  Raughley. 

12274.  Eitljer  coasting  Lissadill,  or  going  through 
Raughley  demesne? — Yes ; whichever  route  was  found 
to  involve  the  least  engineering  difficulty. 

12275.  The  Chairman.  — S upposing  a fishing  pier 
were  made  at  Raughley,  as  you  suggest,  would  it  not 
be  necessary  to  cart  the  fish  to  the  railway  ? — I think 
not ; steam  launches  could  convey  it. 

12276.  Mr.  Barry . — How  would  you  convey  the 
fish  from  Raughley  to  Sligo  in  bad  weather  ? Would 
not  some  additional  railway  communication  be 
essential? — Well,  I don’t  like  to  say  that  it  would  be 
essential,  because  I do  not  t.hink  it  would.  Personally 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  me  to  have  railway 
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mmunieation  to  Raughley,  because  I would  have 
c0  raiiway  at  my  door,  instead  of  being  ten  miles 
®e  from  it  as  I am  at  present.  But  I do  not  think 
?'V/a  necessity.  The  fish  could  be  brought  to  Sligo 
by  steam  launches  at  high  water  in  almost  any  weather. 
■\VTiat  we  want  is,  a place  of  safety  for  the  fishing 
boats,  where  they  could  go  in  bad  weather. 

*12277.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Supposing  Raughley  was 
jTa  fishing  station,  and  that  the  fishing  industry 
were  fully  developed,  how  would  you  propose  to  get 
the  fish  away  from  it? — A steam  launch  would  convey 
it  in  ordinary  weather,  she  would  only  have  to  wait 
fill  high  water. 

12278.  It  would  involve  transferring  the  fish  from 
the  boats  to  the  steam  launch,  and  then  bringing  it  up 
to  Sligo? — Yes. 

12279.  How  would  you  forward  the  fish  from 

g[j„0 1 Well,  when  you  get  to  Sligo  you  are  close  to 

a railway  station.  However,  all  those  fishing  fleets, 

I believe,  have  carrier  steamers  attached  to  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  fish,  and  in  fine  weather 
the  fishing  boats  don’t  come  in  at  all. 

12280.  Mr.  Barry. — I wanted  to  know  whether  your 
suggestion  was  that  a railway  should  be  ihade,  or  whether 
yoii° would  send  the  fish  from  Raughley  to  Sligo  by 
steam  tugs  or  launches  ? — I think  that  at  present,  and 
until  the  fishery  is  developed  further,  a steam  launch 
would  be  sufficient.  I should,  of  course,  like  to  see 
a railway  there  ; but  it  would  not  pay  at  present.  It 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  me,  personally. 

12281.  Bo  you  think  a railway  to  Rosses’ Point 
would  be  an  advantage  ? — I think  a tramway  or  light 
railway  would  be  very  useful.  I am  not  very  well  up 
in  the  matter ; but  I think  it  would  'be  likely  to  pay 
hereafter.  There  is  a large  traffic  at  this  time  of  the 
year  from  Sligo  to  Rosses’  Point,  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

12282.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  there  deep  water  at 
Rosses’  Point  ? — From  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet ; 
but  there  is  a tremendous  tide  running  there  for  small 
boats.  The  whole  extent  of  water  from  Sligo  harbour 
has  to  go  out  there  between  two  narrow  passages  and 
creates  a fearful  tide. 

12283.  Do  you  know  at  what  speed  the  tide  runs 
there? — From  seven  to  eight  knots;  sometimes  nine 
knots. 

12284.  Mr.  Bcvrry. — With  regard  to  the  training 
school;  have  you  considered  in  what  way  the  funds 
for  such  a school  should  be  provided? — Well,  I am 
afraid  it  never  could  be  done  privately ; unless  the 
Government  gave  assistance  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  doit. 

12285.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  could  be  taken  advantage  of  for  such  a 
purpose  ? — I have  not. 

12286.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  at  Baltimore 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

2287.  With  regard  to  trawling,  would  you  be 
disposed  to  recommend  that  trawling  should  be  stopped 
between  certain  points,  and  if  so,  what  points  ? — Yes ; 
I would  say  that  it  ought  to  be  prevented  within  a 
line  drawn  from  the  south-east  point  of  Raughley  to 
the  Blackrock  light-house. 

12288.  Outside  of  that  you  would  leave  trawling 
free  ? — Yes  ; I would  leave  it  freer  outside  that  line. 

12289.  Do  you  think  trawling  is  the  piode  of  fish- 
ing most  likely  to  be  the  fishing  of  the  future  in  Done- 
gal Bay  ?— Well,  I can  hardly  answer  that  question. 

12290.  Do  you  think  it  likely  to  become  an  im- 
portant industry? — I think  herring  and  mackerel 
fishing  would  be  more  likely  to  become  a great  in- 
dustry here. 

12291.  That  would  only  apply  to  certain  months 
of  the  year? — Well,  the  Lerwick  fishing  season  only 
lasts  twelve  weeks,  I understand. 

12292.  You  have  suggested,  I think,  that  larger 
fishing  boats  should  in  some  way  be  encouraged  by  a 
Government  contribution  ?— Yes. 


12293.  Have  you  considered  what  security  should  »»■  lew. 
be  given  to  the  Government  to  ensure  their  not  losing  Sir 
money  upon  advances  made  for  that  purpose  ? — The  Booth,  Bart., 
security  of  the  boat  itself,  and  the  gear.  d.l. 

12294.  Would  you  suggest  any  other  security  ? — 

I would  take  the  security  of  the  farms,  where  they 
have  farms. 

12295.  In  fact  you  would  propose  a .system  of 
Government  loans,  taking  the  best  security  that 
could  be  got,  under  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ? — 

Yes. 

12296.  Would  you  suggest  that  security  should  be 
asked  for,  other  than  that,  of  the  persons  who  were 
using  the  boats  ? — Certainly ; I would  have  it  much 
in  the  same  way  the  loans  are  advanced  from  the  Re- 
productive Loan  Fund ; the  borrowers  have  to  get 
two  securities  for  the  repayment. 

12297.  Are  you  aware  that  such  is  no  longer  the 
invariable  practice?— I am  not;  I know  it  certainly 
was  the  practice  some  time  ago. 

12298.  It  was  the  practice  until  some  time  ago 
but  I may  inform  you  that  at  present  the  Board  may 
advance  loans  on  the  security  of  the  boat  itself,  and 
do  not  in  all  cases  require  personal  security  1 — I was 
not  aware  of  that.  At  one  time  a great  number  of 
fishermen  used  t<5  come  to  me  to  recommend  them  for 
loans  ; but  latterly  I have  not  had  so  many  applica- 
tions. But  the  whole  thing  comes  back  to  this : you 
must  teach  the  people  how  to  handle  a boat  before  you 
give  it  to  them.  I would  not  like  to  trust  a man  with 
a large  boat  who  does  not  understand  it. 

12299.  Would  you  suggest  that  a large  boat  of  the 
description  you  recom  mend  should  be  attached  to  the 
Industrial  School  under  proper  command  by  a qualified 
fisherman,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  people 
in  the  way  of  managing  them  ? — Certainly ; that  is  the 
way  the  fishermen  are  educated  in  the  North  sea.  I 
went  on  Board  two  such  boats  at  Lerwick;  there  was  a 
skipper,  mate,  one  hand,  and  a number  of  apprentices 
on  board ; they  were  going  off  to  fish  for  cod  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  I saw  them  at  their  dinner ; it 
was  as  good  a dinner  as  any  one  need  expect.  The 
skipper  told  me  there  was  no  stint,  that  they  were 
allowed  plenty,  but  no  waste.  I must  say  they  were 
as  fine  a set  of  boys  as  I ever  saw  in  my  life. 

12300.  Who  owned  the  boat? — I think  it  belonged 
to  a company.  A great  many  of  the  fishing  boats 
working  in  the  North  Sea  are  owned  by  companies. 

The  Hewitt  Company  is  the  largest. 

12301.  Some  of  the  companies,  I presume,  own 
several  boats  ? — Yes ; the  two  boats  I refer  to  belonged, 

I believe,  to  a company  that  had  fifty  or  sixty  boats. 

12302.  Did  they  hire  them  out? — I think  not;  they 
manned  them,  and  fished  the  North  Sea  with  them. 

12303.  How  do  they  pay  the  men ; is  it  by  daily 
wages,  or  by  a share  of  the  proceeds  ? — Unfortunately 
I cannot  give  you  any  information  upon  that ; but  I 
think  the  custom  varies. 

12304.  Mi-.  Abernethy. — What  size  boats  were  they? 

— From  fifty  to  seventy  tons  new  measurement.  What 
you  would  require  for  the  Training  School  is  one  boat 
of  about  that  size,  so  that  it  would  be  fit  to  stand  the 
sea  outside  the  bay ; it  should  be  under  the  control  of 
a-  qualified  skipper  and  mate,  and  they  could  take  the 
boys  out  and  teach  them. 

12305.  Mr.  Pirn. — Where  are  the  best  fishing 
grounds  outside  Sligo  bay?  — From  Raughley  to 
Donegal  and  Mullaghmore  for  herring  and  mackerel. 

12306.  Seaward  of  the  line  from  Raughley  to 
Blackrock  ?— Yes.  To  the  N.N.E.  of  Killala  bay  is 
the  best  cod  bank. 

12307.  The  reason  I ask  you  is  because  you  said  . 

Killybegs  would  be  inconvenient ; is  that  because  it  is 
too  far  from  where  the  fish  are  caught? — Yes ; besides 
it  is  a narrow  place  to  get  out  of. 

12308!  You  think  it  an  inconvenient  harbour? — 

Yes ; inconvenient  both  from  its  position  and  from  its 
formation.  It  would  take  half  a day  to  get  out  of  it, 
you  would  have  two  miles  of  a dead  beat  against  the  tide. 
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Captain  James  Keeble,  Harbour  Master,  Sligo,  called  and  examined. 


Captain  James  12309.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  be  good  enough 
66  e'  to  state  'what  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  on  the  subject 

of  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Sligo  ? — Yes,  sir. 
(The  witness  read  the  following  statement :) — I would 
commence  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  Custom  House- 
quay,  with  a continuous  wharf  in  front  of  what  was 
formerly  Lynn’s  dock. 

12310.  I wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  inquiry 
at  present  has  reference  only  to  improvements  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  fisheries? — Yes;  you  will 
find  that  as  I proceed  I.  will  refer  to  the  fishery 
questioa.  “I  would  commence  with  a continuous 
wharf  in  front  of  Lynn’s  dock,  and  right  down  to  Pool 
Cawn ; and  I think  there  ought  to  be  ten  feet,  ninety 
feet  wide,  at  low  water  springs  in  those  berths.  This 
. would  enable  the  fishing  crafts  to  have  sufficient  space 
close  to  the  railway  goods  station.  I would  have  the 
channel  300  feet  wide  from  the  iront  of  the  wharf,  the 
depth  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  300  feet,  being  six 
feet ; I would  recommend  Pool  Cawn  bank  to  be  taken 
away  altogether,  or  at  least  widen  the  river  by  it,  so 
as  to  give  a channel  150  feet  wide,  the  present  posts 
being  removed,  and  the  one  on  the  north-west  end 
replaced  by  a mooring  buoy.  The  bank  on  the  north 
side,  immediately  below  the  two  cartron  perches,  to 
be  dredged  to  eight  feet  at  low  water  springs.  It  is 
a great  mistake  not  having  the  jetties  all  joined 
together  in  one  continuous  wharf.  A good  mooring 
buoy  to  the  north-west  of  the  berths  is  necessary,  or 
else  a vessel  will  never  be  secured.  The  channel  down 
from  the  deep  water  berths  to  the  Pool  to  be  deepened 
to  ten  feet,  at  low  water  spring,  in  the  centre  of  the 
channel,  for  a width  of  150  feet  at  least.  There 
ought  to  be  two  more  lights,  one  on  the  north-west 
end  of  deep  water  berths  wharf,  the  other  on  the  land 
at  inner  end  of  Standalone  Point,  to  guide  vessels 
through  the  Ballincar  Mill  reach.  I would  strongly 
recommend  the  south  point  of  the  Blennick  to  be 
taken  away  for  about  200  feet,  and  the  east  point  of 
•Oyster  Island  taken  off  eighty  feet,  so  as  to  take  off' 
about  four  points  in  the  change  of  course  of  vessels,  at 
present  necessary  in  the  short  space  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  Donegal 
coast,  I believe  no  place  would  afford  as  good  shelter 
for  fishing  craft  as  Raughley,  and  strongly  recommend 
a breakwater  from  the  south  point  of  Raughley  across 
the  Bird  Rock,  and  to  Raughley  Ledge, — -there  would 
be  great  facility,  as  the  ground  it  would  be  on  is  rock ; 
this  would  break  the  north-west  sea,  and  vessels  would 
be  quite  safe  inside ; and  it  would  be  a harbour  very 
easy  of  access  and  egress,  and  splendid  anchorage 
ground ; and  vessels  could  go  from  it  to  the  best  fish- 
ing grounds  in  one  hour.” 

12311.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  statement  you  have 
read  has  reference  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
harbour  ? — Yes. 

12312.  That  is  a question  which  we  have  not  before 
us ; it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  Commission  ? — I am 
•sorry  to  hear  it. 

12313.  The  Chairman. — All  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  simply  what  is  necessary  to  encourage  the 
fishery? — Well,  abreast  of  the  railway  station  we 
would  want  from  300  to  400  feet  for  the  fishing 
accommodation.  In  the  month  of  May  just  passed  we 
had  twenty  Scotch  smacks  in  the  harbour  about  forty- 
five  feet  long,  and  I had  to  place  them  end  on  to  the 
quays  to  make  room  for  them. 

12314.  What  is  the  object  of  constructing  a break- 
water at  Raughly  ? — It  would  break  off  the  south-west 
sea  across  from  the  Tireragh  shore,  and  also  do  away 
with  the  under  tow. 

12315.  Would  it  do  anything  to  improve  the  bar? 
— 1 don’t  think  it  would. 

12316.  The  fishing  vessels  would  require  to  cross 
the  bar  ? — They  would. 

12317.  The  Chairman. — Whatever  protection  you 
make  at  Raughley,  they  would  require  to  cross  the 


bar  to  get  into  Sligo? — Yes.  Mr.  Bridson  has 
small  steamer  to  take  the  fish  from  Raughly  • aJi 
she  can  cross  the  bar  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  ’ 

12318.  In  how  many  hours  can  she  come  up 
river? — She  can  come  up  from  Raughly  in  an  u 6 
and  a half. 

12319.  At  any  time  ? — Well,  not  at  dead  low  water 
She  draws  eight  feet,  or  nine  or  ten  feet  when 
loaded. 

12320.  What  depth  of  water  have  you  in  the  Slim 

river  at  low  water  spring  tides  ?— -Six  and  a half  feet 
at  the  quays ; in  one  or  two  berths  we  have  seven 
feet. 

12321.  Have  you  that  depth  all  the  way  up ? N0 

not  all  the  way  up  ; but  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ballast-quay  to  the  Custom  House-quay,  Pool  Cawn 
excepted,  there  are  six  feet  at  all  the  berths.  Even 
at  the  very  low  spring  tides  -in  March,  we  have  six 
feet  at  any  of  the  berths  along  the  Ballast-quay ; and 
at  ordinary  springs  the  depth  is  seven  and  seven  and 
a half  feet. 

12322.  Mr.  'Pirn. — What  depth  have  you  in  the 
centre  of  the  river  ? — Ten  feet,  except  in  two  places 
which  could  be  dredged  easily  enough.  In  all  the 
rest  we  have  ten  feet.  The  neap  tide  makes  a differ- 
ence of  three  or  four  feet. 

12323.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Supposing  the  breakwater 
was  made  at  Raughly  as  you  suggest,  do  you  propose 
that  the  fish  should  be  transferred  from  the  boats 
there,  into  the  steamer,  and  brought  up  to  Sligo?— 
Yes;  the  fish  would  be  put  on  board  the  steamer 
inside  the  breakwater,  and  conveyed  to  Sligo  to  the 
railway  station,  which  is  close  to  the  quay. 

1 1324.  Suppose  the  weather  was  stormy,  could  she 
cross  the  bar  ? — Yes,  the  steamer  could  get  across  the 
bar  in  any  weather,  no  matter  how  heavy  a sea  might 
run. 

12325.  Mr.  Barry. — Could  she  cross  the  bar  at 
low  water  ? — She  could. 

12326.  What  depth  have  you  on  the  bar  at  low 
water? — Any  of  the  pilots  could  bring  fifteen  feet 
across  the  bar,  and  even  with  the  wind  east  half-south 
she  could  carry  thirteen  feet. 

12327.  You  mentioned  some  occasion  when  youhad 
a difficulty  in  berthing  the  boats  in  the  harbour,  in 
the  May  of  this  year? — Yes;  I had  to  place  them 
end  on  to  the  quay  in  order  to  make  places  for 
them. 

12328.  How  did  they  get  up  the  river  ?— They 
sailed  up  the  river  themselves. 

12329.  Without  much  difficulty?- — Yes;  of  course 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  if  the  wind  was  up ; and 
if  not,  there  was  a steamer  to  tow  them  up ; but  they 
all  sailed  up. 

12330.  You  found  a difficuly  in  providing  berths 
to  receive  them? — Yes;  if  they  had  been  full  of  fish 
it  would  have  been  very  awkward  taking  the  fish  out 
of  them  end  on. 

12231.  Could  those  vessels  cross  Sligo  bar?— 
Certainly ; they  could  cross  the  bar  in  any  weather. 
They  were  drawing  only  from  seven  and  a half  to 
eight  feet  of  water. 

12332.  Could  they  cross  the  bar  in  any  weather!- 
Yes. 

12333.  Why  then  do  they  want  a harbour  of  refuge! 
— Because  Raughly  is  near  their  fishing  ground ; and 
they  could  work  in  there  whdn  they  could  not  get  over 
Sligo  bar  with  an  ebb  tide.  If  there  was  a strong  ebb 
tide  a boat  could  work  into  Raughly',  when  it  would 
have  to  keep  outside  the  bar  altogether. 

12334.  You  spoke  just  now  of  boats  being  towed 
up  the  river  ? — Yes. 

12335.  Why  could  not  the  boats  be  towed  up  over 
the  bar  to  the  quay? — Very  often  boats  would  go  into 
Raughly  for  shelter,  when  they  would  not  like  to  come 
np  to  the  Sligo  quay.  They  would  like  to  have  a 
harbour  of  refuge,  without  having  to  go  over  the  bar 
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12336.  Can  you  tell  us  the  speed  of  the  tide  at 
_ 1 «>«  ^-Sometimes  it  is  more  than  five  knots ; in  the 


12337.  What  is  the  rise  of  the  tide  at  the  Custom 
House  Quay  ? — At  ordinary  spring  tides  it  is  eleven 
and  a half  feet ; at  neaps  it  is  six  feet  and  a half. 


June  17, 1887. 

Captain  .Tames 
Keeble. 


Mr.  William  Lalor,  Harbour  Engineer,  Sligo,  examined. 


12338.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  prepared  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  improvements  to 
Sligo  harbour  ? — I have. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following) 

Sligo  Harbour. 

Approximate  Estimate  of  Cost  of  Wharf  and  Channel 


Improved  Wharfage  and  Channel,  Ballast  Quay,  11,790 
Improving  Channel  by  Pool  Coum  Bank,  . . 500 

Lengthening  Lower  Steamer  Berth  and  Shed  . 350 

Improving  north  side  of  Channel  from  Rath- 
braghan  River  to  Gilgan’s  Gut,  . . . 5,000 

Deep-water  Berths  Works,  ....  12,800 
Works  for  two  new  Lights,  ....  30 

Deepening  Channel  Deep-water  Berths  to  Pool, . 22,500 
Improving  Channel  at  Blennick,  . . .12,000 


64,970 


12339.  The  first  item  is  for  improved  wharfage  and 
channel? — Yes;  from  Lynn’s  Dock  to  the  upper  end 
of  Pool  Caum  Bank;  my  estimate  for  that  is 
£11,790. 

12340.  What  is  the  length  of  that  ? — 1,500  feet. 

12341.  What  work  does  that  include? — Piling  in 
front  of  the  existing  quay  wall ; dredging  to  1 1 feet 
in  front  of  the  wall,  and  to  a depth  of  6 feet  at  300 
feet  out  from  the  wall. 

12342.  What  is  the  next  item? — Improving  the 
channel  by  Pool  Caum  bank,  £500. 

12343.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  say  that  those  works 
are  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  fishing  vessels? 
—Some  of  them  are.  The  improvement  of  the  chan- 
nel at  Pool  Caum  is  part  of  the  wharfage  plan. 

12344.  Mr.  Abemethy. — It  would  be  for  the  general 
accommodation  of  shipping  frequenting  the  harbour  ? 
—Yes ; part  of  it  would  be  .for  the  fishing  craft ; the 
rest  would  be  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping 
generally. 

' 12345.  What  depth  of  water  would  those  works 
give  you  in  the  channel  ?— Twelve  feet  at  low 


water. 

12346.  Is  it  for  the  accommodation  of  fishing 
boats  you  require  that  depth? — Yes ; it  has  been 
represented  to  us  that  that  depth  is  essential  for  the 
fishing  boats  coming  up  in  all  weathers.  There  was 
a fishing  boat  here  lately  drawing  eleven  feet. 

12347.  The  Chairman.— I see  you  have  £12,800 
for  deep-water  berths  works  ? — Yes. 

12348.  They  are  not  occupied  by  fishing  boats  ? — 
No;  that  is  not  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
fishing  boats. 

12349.  What  is  the  item  of  £22,500  for? — For 
deepening  the  channel  from  the  berths  to  the  pool ; 
giving  four  feet  extra  depth  of  water  down  the  chan- 
nel, 


12350.  The  Harbour  Master  said  there  is  eight  feet 
depth  already  at  low-water  springs  ? — Yes. 

12351.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  expend  £22,500 
in  deepening  the  channel  for  fishing  boats,  when  you 
already  have  eight  feet  depth  of  water  at  low-water 
springs? — Yes ; the  fishing  boats  cannot  come  up  at  all 
states  of  the  tide,  and  there  are  fishing  boats  that 
draw  eleven  feet. 

12352.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Is  that  £22,500  simply  for 
dredging?— Yes,  simply  dredging. 

Captain  Keeble. — I should  state  that  at  the  Mills, 
two  miles  down  the  river,  we  have  only  six  and  a half 
feet  at  low  water. 

12353.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Now,  with  regard  to  the 
■Raughly  breakwater,  have  you  made  an  estimate  of 


the  cost  ? — I have.  (Witness  hands  in  the  following  Mr.  William 
estimate)  : — Lalor. 


Raughly  Breakwater. 


Height. 

Breadth. 

Length. 

Content. 

Feet. 

23-66 

13 

28 

Feet. 

40 

38 

40-5 

Feet. 

250 

250 

630 

C.  Feet. 
236,600 
123,500 
714,420 

14 

13-5 

1,130 

1,074,520 

213,570 

Cubic  feet,  1,288,090 

Or  cubic  yards,  47,707 

£ 


Cost  of  47,707  cubic  yards  at  14s.  . . 33,895 


Loss  on  Plant,  etc.  . 

. 2,083 

35,478 

3,647 

Contingencies — 10  per  cent. 

39.025 

Contractor’s  Profit — 15  per  cent. 

. 5,855 

44,880 

1 2354.  Of  what  material  do  you  propose  to  construct 
it  ? — Concrete. 

12355.  How  much  per  cube  yard  do  you  estimate 
the  cost? — Fourteen  shillings  net,  or  allowing  for 
contractor’s  profit  and  contingencies,  it  runs  to  18s.  9<f. 
per  yard 

12356.  It  is  a very  exposed  site,  is  it  not? — No  ; I 
would  not  say  it  was  a very  exposed  site.  , 

12357.  What  is  the  necessity  for  a breakwater,  if  j 
it  is  not  an  exposed  site  ? — It  is  an  exposed  site  ; I ‘ 
do  not  call  it  very  exposed.  The  area  it  would  protect 
is  about  thirty  acres,  and  it  would  give  twelve  feet 
depth  at  low  water. 

12358.  What  is  the  object  of  making  a breakwater 
for  the  accommodation  of  fishing  boats,  and  at  the 
same  time  dredging  the  river  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Custom  House  quay  for  the  same  purpose  ? — The  way 
Mr.  Bridson  proposes  to  work  it  is  to  let  his  boats 
lie  at  Raughly,  and  in  rough  weather  to  send  the 
fish  up  by  steamer  to  the  Sligo  quay,  and  in  fine 
weather  to  send  up  his  boats  also.  That  is  the  way 
he  proposes  to  work  it.  The  boats  would  require  to 
lie  at  Raughly  in  rough  weather. 

12359.  If  a boat  could  cross  the  bar  of  Sligo  at  any 
time,  why  should  not  the  fishing  boats  come  up  if  you 
deepen  the  channel  up  to  Sligo  ? — A steamer  might 
cross  the  bar  at  any  time ; but  a sailing  boat  could  not 
in  rough  weather.  Last  year  the  boats  would  not  go 
over  the  bar  for  Mr.  Bridson.  Whether  the  skippers 
were  more  afraid  than  they  need  be,  I do  not  know, 
but  they  would  not  venture  it. 

12360.  Is  it  not  a great  difference  between  Sligo 
and  Killybegs.as  a fishing  station  that  one  has  a rail- 
way and  the  other  not? — Certainly;  and  of  course 
that  is  one  great  point  in  favour  of  Sligo.  With 
regard  to  the  proposal  to  land  the  fish  at  Raughly,  and 
send  it  by  tramway  to  Sligo,  a branch  tramway  would 
have  to  be  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  ten 
miles  long  from  the  proposed  one  to  Bundoran,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  about  £35,000 ; and  I don’t 
t.Tiink  it  would  be  much  economy  either  in  time  or 
transhipment ; because  the  fish  would  have  to  be 
transferred  from  narrow-gauge  trucks  into  the  railway 
trucks,  if  it  was  a narrow-gauge  tramway. 
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12361.  Mr.  Barry. — Has  any  proposal  been  made 
for  constructing  a tramway  or  light  railway  to  Rosses 
Point? — Yes;  I am  joint  engineer  of  the  proposed 
tramway  to  Rosses  Point. 

12362.  In  what  position  is  it  now? — There  was  a 
guarantee  got  from  the  county ; but  the  promoters 
did  not  proceed  for  the  Order  in  Council. 

12363.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  guarantee? — 
£70,000.  It  was  a joint  scheme  for  Bundoran  and 
Rosses  Point. 

12364.  Was  it  five  percent,  or  four? — Five  per 
cent.,  if  I recollect  aright. 

1 2365.  It  was  to  be  extended  to  Bundoran,  you  say  ? 


12366.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
make  a tramway  from  Sligo  to  Rosses  Point,  without 
going  to  Bundoran  ? — £24,000  ; but  I may  mention 
that  the  tramway  proposed  was  a purely  passenger 
tramway ; there  was  to  be  no  accommodation  at  the 
end  of  it ; of  course  to  make  it  of  use  for  the  fishery 
there  would  have  to  be  wharfage  accommodation. 

12367.  Have  you  considered  the  project  of  a tram- 
way with  wharfage  accommodation  for  the  development 
of  the  fishing  industry  ? — No  ; not  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry iu  particular;  I have  considered  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  goods  trade,  but  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  a suitable  thing  to  undertake  even  for 
the  fishery.  I think  the  better  plan,  from  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  would  be  to  improve  the 
channel  to  Sligo,  so  that  vessels  might  come  up  to  the 
quay.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  improve  the  channel, 
and  it  would  cost  less  to  have  the  fish  carried  up 


the  river  than  to  send  it  by  tramway  from  Rnsae 
Point. 

12368.  Assuming  there  was  no  improvement  made 
in  the  channel,  and  that  instead  of  improving  the 
channel,  fishing  accommodation  was  provided  at  Rosses 
Point,  do  you  think  it  would  be  preferable  to  disem- 
bark the  fish  at  Sligo  ? — T do  not  quite  understand  ■ 
would  you  please  repeat  the  question? 

12369.  Assuming  there  was  a tramway  from  Rosses 
Point,  and  no  improvement  in  the  river  between 
Rosses  Point  and  Sligo,  which  would  then  be  pre- 
ferable, to  disembark  the  fish  at  Rosses  Point  or  at 
Sligo  ? — I think  there  would  then  be  no  alternative  but 
to  disembark  the  fish  at  Rosses  Point  when  the  tide 
did  not  suit  for  going  up  the  channel ; but  I do  not 
think  Rosses  Point  is  at  all  a suitable  place  for  the 
fishing  boats  to  lie. 

12370.  Have  any  wharfs  been  made  at  Rosses 
Point  ? — No. 

12371.  The  Chairman. — The  main  object  of  deepen- 
ing the  channel  is  to  enable  fishing  vessels  to  get  up  to 
Sligo? — Yes,  you  may  say  that  is  the  main  object. 

12372.  Mr.  Barry. — What  would  be  the  depth  of 
water  alongside  the  proposed  breakwater  at  Raughly? 
— At  the  outer  end  twelve  feet,  and  for  about  half  the 
length  it  would  continue  that  depth. 

12373.  What  would  be  the  width  of  the  quay  ? — At 
the  platform  the  width  would  be  twenty-one  feet. 

12374.  What  height  would  the  coping  be?— 
Fourteen  feet  above  the  platform  ; and  the  platform 
would  be  seven  feet  above  high  water. 

12375.  Above  high-water  spring  tide  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Charles 
Gore  Jones. 


Mr.  Charles  Gore  Jones,  J.P.,  examined. 


12376.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  make 
a statement  to  the  Commission  ?— I do,  but  after  the 
exhaustive  evidence  of  Sir  H.  Gore  Booth,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a prolonged  statement.  I 
have  lived  at  Raughly  for  fifty  years,  I may  say,  and 
am  familiar  with  the  modes  of  fishing  that  have  been 
carried  on  there  during  that  period.  The  fishing  in 
Sligo  Bay  is  quite  undeveloped,  boats  and  gear  being 
loo  small,  and  not  equal  to  the  work.  Boats  to  catch 
fish  for  the  public  markets  in  large  quantities,  should 
be  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons.  Herring,  mackerel,  sole, 
turbot,  cod,  ling,  haddock— all  in  their  season— abound 
iu  the  bay.  The  great  want  is  a suitable  harbour  of 
refuge.  The  cod  banks,  if  fished  from  October  to 
February,  would  yield  an  enormous  supply  of  fish,  in- 
cluding haddock  and  ling.  At  present  they  are  only 
fished  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the  weather 
suits,  in  a very  imperfect  and  hurried  way,  by  crews 
in  small  boats,  going  ten  and  twelve  miles  to  sea.  I 
have  seen  exceptionally  thirty-two  dozen  of  cod,  ling, 
and  haddock  in  one  boat ; haddock  sometimes  up  to 
fifteen  and  sixteen  pounds.  Boats  capable  of  standing 
out  on  those  banks,  and  fishing  them  continuously, 
would  catch  enormous  numbers  of  fish.  I have  no 
experience  of  the  deep-sea  herring  and  mackerel 
fishery  ; but  I believe  the  fish  are  there,  and  that  a 
large  business,  with  curing-house,  &c.,  would  soon  de- 
velop itself.  The  general  trade  and  shipping 
interests' would  be  greatly  benefited ; a large  amount 
of  valuable  food,  now  going  to  loss,  would  be  realized; 
and  a great  deal  of  employment  would  result,  tem- 
porary and  permanent,  which  would  assist  congested 
districts,  of  which  there  are  too  many  on  the  sea- 
board of  Ireland.  Farming  is  not  now  flourishing, 
and  those  near  the  sea  must  now  look  to  it  more  than 
ever  as  a means  of  livelihood. 

12377.  Before  you  proceed  further,  I observe  that 
you  advocate  fishing  all  the  year  round?— Yes, 
according  to  the  season. 

12378.  Line  fishing? — Yes,  decidedly. 

12379.  You  recommend  larger  boats?— Yes,  boats 
that  would  stand  the  weather  they  would  be  sure  to 
meet  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 


12380.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  fishing  banks  outside  the  Sligo  coast?— 
I have ; I have  been  on  the  bank. 

12381.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  that  there  is  at 
all  times  a sufficient  supply  of  fish  to  justify  fishrag 
all  the  year  round  ? — Decidedly ; I may  mention  that 
some  years  ago  one  or  two  gentlemen  and  myself  joined 
in  getting  a fifteen  former,  feeling  the  necessity  for  a 
larger  size  of  boats,  and  yet  not  wishing  to  go  beyond 
that,  owing  to  our  not  having  a better  harbour.  We 
thought  we  could  manage  this  craft ; but  she  came 
to  grief,  and  another  we  subsequently  got  was  twice 
injured.  We  at  length  found  it  would  not  do,  and 
she  is  now  high  and  dry  ; we  had  to  go  back  to  the 
small  yawls,  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  Those 
small  boats  cannot  go  out  to  the  deep  sea ; and  in  fact 
we-  are  only  liliputians,  we  cannot  have  good  sized 
boats,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  harbour.  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  if  we  had  a harbour  of  refuge 
at  Raughly,  fishing  companies  would  be  formed  in 
Sligo.  There  is  an  immensity  of  capital  idle  at  the 
present  moment,  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  up  companies,  with  large  boats 
that  could  work  the  fisheries  properly,  and  those  boats 
that  periodically  go  round  Ireland  would  pay  us  a 
visit  in  their  turn  when  we  had  abundance  of  fish  in 
our  bay.  I am  satisfied  there  would  be  a very  large 
development  of  the  fishing  interest  if  a harbour  ot 
refuge  were  provided ; it  is  a thing  very  urgent!) 
required. 

12382.  If  you  say  there  is  plenty  of  capital  inSbgo 
ready  to  be  invested  in  fitting  out  suitable  boats,  for 
the  deep-sea  fishing,  why  don’t  they  fit  out  such 
boats,  arid  come  up  to  Sligo  with  their  fish,  as  it  is 
stated  they  could  come  over  the  bar  ? — Well, 
perhaps  can  best  answer  that  question  by  an  il  us- 
tration.  The  other  day  there  came  here  thirteen 
boats  from  Leith,  and  there  came  on  suddenly  an 
unexpected  storm,  and  they  had  all  to  make  or 
Raughly.  If  the  wind  had  been  more  to  the  soutn 
they  would  have  been  all  smashed  to  pieces  wit 
surf;  as  it  was,  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  an 
there  was  no  great  swell.  They  remained  two 
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. ,jaTS  at  Rauglily,  but  if  they  had  not  been  able 
fit  oiit  then  one  can  hardly  say  what  might  have 
i .maned  them.  Those  men  told  me— “We  like  to 
'a  s near  as  possible  to  our  fishing  ground.  These 
, *s  belong  to  ourselves ; each  man  has  a share  in 
tl  boat  • and  if  we  were  to  spend  two  or  three  hours 
•coin1'  from  harbour  to  our  fishing  ground,  and  the 
in°  „Qin«  back  again,  our  time  would  be  gone,  and 
Sf  course  our  profits  would  be  diminished.  We  could 
°ot  afford  to  go  to  a place  where  we  would  have  to 
lend  hours  getting  up  a narrow  channel,  with  a tide 
runnin"  five  or  six  knots  an  hour,  and  perhaps  a 
1 ead  wind  We  want  to  be  near  our  fishing  ground.” 
That  appeared  to  me  to  be  reasonable. 

12383.  Mr.  Barry. — From  what  quarter  was  the 
wind  blowing  when  the  boats  went  to  Raughly  1— From 
the  north-west,  fortunately  it  was  from  a sheltered 

^°12384.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further 
observations  ? — I wish  to  say  that  as  regards  the 
shifting  of  the  sand  in  consequence  of  trawling,  I 
totally'dissent  from  the  observations  of  Sir  H.  Gore 
Booth.  Mr.  Nimmo’s  chart  of  1820  gives  at  one  of 
the  entrances  to  Johnsport,  at  low  water  springtides, 
one  fathom  and  a quarter  of  water  ; and  I recollect 
mvself  when  a child  seeing  a hooker  anchored  there 
at  dead  low-water  spring  tide.  Ever  since  that  time 
the  sand  has  been  coming  in  gradually,  and  that 
channel  is  now  completely  blocked  up.  In  my  opinion 
the  sand  is  drifting  in  from  natural  causes,  and  if 
anything  is  increasing  it,  it  is  the  digging  of  lugs  or 
worms  for  bait.  People  go  digging  holes  a foot  or  a 
foot  and  half  deep  until  they  meet  the  worm,  and  the 
sand  they  dig  out  forms  a little  mound,  and  when 
the  tide  comes  it  is  pushed  on,  and  the  drift  gathers 
round  it.  That,  I think  causes  an  additional  drift; 
but  there  is  always  a natural  drift  going  on. 

12385.  You  think  the  silting  up  is  caused  by 
natural  causes  ?— I do.  I know  there  is  a place  to  the 
south  of  Knockrea,  and  Mr.  Getliin  planted  a lot  of 
“bent,"  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  silting,  but  by 
degrees  the  silt  accumulated,  and  it  is  a mountain  of 
sand  now.  There  is  a perpetual  drift  of  sand  coming 

m 12386.  Mr.  Abemethy.—Wh&t  is  the  size  of  the 
larger  class  of  boats  which  you  would  propose  to  em- 
ploy in  the  fishery,  that  could  keep  the  sea,  and  fish  in 
all  weathers  ? — In  my  opinion  they  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  tons,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy 
would  be  better. 

12387.  Could  such  a boat  as  that  keep  the  sea  in 
any  weather  ? — In  most  weathers. 

12388.  If  a boat  could  keep  the  sea  in  all  weather, 
what  difficulty  would  she  have  in  making  Sligo  across 
the  bar  1 — The  difficulty  would  be  that  she  would  lose 
her  time,  and  if  fully  laden  with  fish  with  the  tide 
coming  down,  and  a head  wind,  she  could  not  come  up 
at  all  by  any  possibility.  The  tide  runs  five  or  six 
knots  an  hour  in  one  part  of  the  river. 

12389.  Supposing  there  was  a harbour  of  refuge  at 
Baughly,  and  a boat  ran  in  there,  how  do  you  propose 
she  should  land  her  fish  ? — There  would  be  carrier 
steamers  attending  the  boats,  to  take  the  fish  from 
them  at  Rauglily  the  moment  they  arrived. 

12390.  That  would  involve  transhipment  from  the 
boat  into  the  steamer  ? — Certainly  ; the  fish  would  be 
transhipped  and  put  in  boxes,  as  they  do  in  the  North 
Sea. 


12391.  Could  not  the  steamer  tow  the  boats  over  JWne  17,  isst. 
the  bar? — That  would  be  a very  awkward  way  of  doing  Mr 
it.  By  having  carrier  steamers,  when  the  ship  was  Qor*  Jone*. 
delivered  of  her  cargo  she  would  be  ready  to  resume 
work,  and  could  at  once  go  out  again  to  the  fishing 
ground.  Towing  the  boats  up  to  Sligo  would  involve 
a great  waste  of  time.  Then,  as  regards  a railway  to 
Rauglily,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  because  the  work 
would  be  done  by  the  steamers.  Of  course,  I am 
assuming  now  that  there  were  a large  number  of  boats 
engaged  in  the  fishery.  In  my  belief  there  would  be 
150  or  200  of  them  if  they  had  a place  to  go  to  like 
Rauglily  where  they  could  tranship  their  fish  to 
steamers  and  have  it  brought  up  to  Sligo.  Of  course, 
the  tramway  to  Rosses  Point  would  be  a great  benefit 
in  every  way,  and  personally  I would  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  made,  and  then  the  fish  could  be  landed  there,  if 
necessary ; but  I think  if  it  were  once  in  the  steamer, 
and  that  the  steamer  had  water,  she  could  run  up  to 
her  berth  close  to  the  railway  and  send  on  her  cargo 
to  the  markets. 

12392.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  would  first  have  a 
transhipment  of  the  fish  from  the  boats  into  the 
steamer,  then  the  steamer  has  to  convey  it  to  Sligo, 
and  then  it  has  to  be  transhipped  again  into  the  rail- 
way trucks? — Yes. 

12393.  Do  you  think  that  the  fish  would  be  in  good 
condition  and  command  good  prices  in  the  markets 
after  such  transhipments  ? — I only  know  this,  that  it 
is  done  in  other  places,  and  as  a rule  the  ownership  of 
the  fish  changes  the  minute  they  are  transferred  from 
the  boats  to  the  steamer;  they  belong  to  another  party, 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  make  sale  of  them  I don’t 
suppose  he  would  buy  them. 

12394.  There  is  a steamer  now  employed  on  the 
fishery  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Bridson  has  a steamer  chartered 
for  that  purpose.  I may  mention  that  the  Leith  boats 
frequenting  this  bay  all  belong  to  the  men  themselves ; 
they  are  not  “ Company  boats” ; there  are  five  or  six 
men  to  each  boat,  and  they  are  the  owners.  From 
what  they  have  told  me,  I believe  they  make  a fair 
livelihood.  The  men  I was  speaking  to  fish  only 
herrings. 

12395.  I see  a memorandum  here  in  which,  on  6th 
May,  1887,  Mr.  Bridson  offers  to  tow  up  boats  to  Sligo 
at  7s.  6 d.  per  boat?-— Yes. 

12396.  Would  not  that  be  a satisfactory  arrange- 
ment 1 — X dare  say  it  would,  to  Mr.  Bridson ; but  the 
boats  would  not  waste  their  time  in  being  towed  up 
the  river.  What  is  wanted  is  a harbour  of  refuge  out- 
side, in  the  vicinity  of  the  fishing  ground,  so  that  the 
boats  need  not  come  up  at  all.  That  is  what  the  men 
themselves  say.  They  want  to  be  near  their  fishing 
"round,  as  it  would  not  pay  them  to  lose  their  time 
ooing  up  with  their  fish.  It  is  for  that  purpose  the 
steamer  would  be  useful,  to  take  the  fish  from  them 
outside  and  bring  it  up  to  Sligo. 

12397.  How  is  it  that  that  system  is  in  successful 
operation  in  other  places  ?— What  system  ? 

12398.  The  svstem  by  which  the  fishing  boats  them- 
selves run  up  with  their  fish  to  the  various  towns  and 
harbours,  sometimes  considerable  distances  I-  -All  1 

on  say  is,  I am  telling  y°«  ths!  ‘¥S.msel'7ea 

have  told  me.  Of  course,  harbours  will  differ  very 
much,  and  there  certainly  is  a great  impediment  in 
getting  up  the  Sligo  river  against  the  tide  and  with  a 
head  wind. 


12399.  The  Chairman. — You  desire  to  make  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  Sligo  fishery  ? — Yes ; the 
fishing  on  this  coast  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  present  un- 
worked for  want  of  harbour  accommodation.  The 
fishing  boats  here  are  too  small  to  fish  in  the  deep 
water,  and  larger  boats  would  be  useless,  owing  to 
there  being  no  place  of  safety  to  keep  them.  I have 


Mr.  C.  J.  Henry , of  Ardtarmon,  examined. 

no  doubt  that  a good  harbour  of  refuge  at  Kaughly 


and  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  in  general.  Ibeie 
i,  a population  of  about  980  individuals  m Ba  lycon- 
nell  ftaughly,  Kilmaconon,  and  Cloonagh,  who  depend 
v y much  on  the  sea  for  a livelihood  as  them  small 
JaS.es  of  land,  even  rent  free,  would  not  support 
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them  during  one  half  the  year.  Our  coast  abounds 
with  fish,  a proof  of  which  is  the  quantity  those  small 
boats  catch  when  they  are  able  to  go  only  a few  miles 
to  sea,  in  fact,  hardly. ever  making  the  proper  fishing 
ground.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  my  father  and  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Raughly,  got  a boat  of  fifteen  tons  for  fish- 
ing purposes,  but  having  no  harbour  to  keep  her  in 
when  not  fishing  she  had  to  be  anchored  outside,  and 
went  down  in  a storm  and  became  a wreck.  I am  also 
of  opinion  that  a suitable  harbour  at  Raughly  would 
be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
Sligo,  as  vessels  in  bad  weather  could  come  there,  in- 
stead of  as  at  present,  having  to  cross  the  bar  in  all 
weathers,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  bay; 
and  I believe  a harbour  of  refuge  for  that  purpose 
alone,  would  be  required  at  Raughly  now  more  than 
ever,  as  the  sand  banks  have  increased  very  much  for 
the  last  ten  years.  A very  essential  thing,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  the  establishing  of  a school  on  some 
part  of  the  coast,  where  the  youth  of  the  fishing  dis- 
tricts would  be  instructed  in  the  arts  of  netmaking, 
fishing,  curing  of  fish,  and  management  of  a larger  and 
better  class  of  boat.  The  fishermen  around  this  part 
of  the  coast  (with  a few  exceptions)  are  much  behind 
other  places  as  regards  seamanship ; but  in  no  other 
way  do  I think  them  wanting.  They  are  hardy  and 
industrious,  if  they  only  had  better  boats  and  gear, 
and  before  they  get  such  they  require  a harbour.  As 
regards  Innismurry,  I think  something  could  be  done 
to  give  the  islanders  some  place  of  safety  for  their 
boats,  which  they  very  much  require. 

12400.  Mr.  Barry. — You  say  the  sand  banks  have 
increased  a great  deal? — Yes;  within  my  own  recol- 
lection they  have  done  so. 

12401.  Whereabouts  have  they  increased? — On 
towai'ds  Lissadill  and  Drumcliff ; and  the  bar  has  gone 
down  further  than  it  used  to  be. 

12402.  You  mean  the  Sligo  bar  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a 
bank  running  out  from  Lissadill,  the  point  of  which 
used  to  be  a good  deal  further  up  than  it  is  at 
present. 

12403.  That  is  to  the  eastward  of  Raughly? — Yes. 

12404.  And  do  you  also  think  the  Sligo  bar  has  in- 
creased?— I don’tthink the baritselfhas increased;  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  bar ; but  the  pilots 


would  be  able  to  tell  you  that  better  than  I can  B 
sand  all  round  the  coast  has  increased  very  much  T 
Brown’s  Bay  large  banks  of  sand  have  accunu.L  i 
some  15  or  20  feet.  lated 

12405.  Within  what  period?— With  my  ownrecol 
lection  ; in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  sand  ba  lT 
have  increased  very  much.  I was  reading  some  tim 
ago  a Report  of  Mr.  Nimmo’s.  He  says  that  the  led™ 
outside  Raughly  is  composed  of  sandstone  and 
he  accounts  in  that  way  for  the  sand  silting  into  the 

12406.  Does  he  mean  that  the  sandrock  is  dis 
integrated  by  the  sea?— Yes;  the  sea  isveryheaw' 
there.  “ 

12406.  Is  Mr.  Nimmo’s  idea  that  the  sand  comes  in 

from  the  westward  in  the  westerly  gales  ? Yes  • it  is 

washed  in  by  the  sea. 

12407.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  more  so  in 
late  years  than  formerly  ?— Well,  I think  we  have  had 
more  storms  of  late  years.  I may  mention  that  the 
bulk  of  the  fish  that  are  caught  at  Raughly  by  the 
small  boats  that  are  fishing  there  are  brought  up  to 
Sligo  by  cart.  There  are  five  or  six  trawlers  workino 
there.  They  fish  for  four  months  of  the  year,  from 
July  to  October.  They  are  only  small  boats,  about 
three  or  four  tons. 

12408.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  distance  byroad? 
Thirteen  English  miles  from  the  present  harbour  at 
Raughly  info  Sligo. 

12409.  Then  at  present  the  bulk  of  the  fish  captured 
at  Raughly  does  not  go  by  water  to  Sligo  ? — No  ■ not 
by  water.  The  only  person  who  brings  it  by  water 
is  Mr.  Britson,  who,  when  he  was  fishing  brought  it 
up  by  steamer.  The  fish  caught  by  the  boats  with 
long  lines  are  brought  in  carts  to  Sligo. 

12410.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  it  consumed  in  Sligo,  or  sent 
away  ? — It  is  sent  away  by  rail ; a good  deal  of  it 
goes  to  Dublin. 

12411.  What  does  it  cost  for  cartage  to  Sli»o  ?— 
Well,  the  fish  are  bought  up  by  a class  of  people 
called  cadgers,  who  have  horses  and  carts  of  their  own, 
and  bring  what  they  purchase  up  to  Sligo,  and  make 
their  own  profit.  They  buy  sole  at  2s.  a pair  at  pre- 
sent. I have  seen  turbot  up  to  241bs.  weight  taken 
here. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Tighc,  Chairman  Sligo  Harbour  Commissioners,  examined. 


12412.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any 
statement  ? — Well,  I can  hardly  add  much  to  what 
our  engineer  has  stated  ; but  there  was  one  observa- 
tion I heard  made  by  Sir  H.  Gore  Booth,  as  to  which 
I wish  to  say  a word.  It  was  in  reference  to  the 
fishery  school  which  has  been  set  up  at  Baltimore 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  We  have  no  in- 
dustrial school  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  for 
females,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  There 
is  no  male  school  nearer  than  Galway,  so  that  we 
could  not  have  the  benefit  of  a fishery  school  here  in 
connexion  with  an  industrial  school  under  the 
Act. 

12413.  Mr.  Barry. — The  point  was,  whether  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  might  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  establishment  of  a school  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  fishing  industry,  as  has  been  done 
at  Baltimore  ?— I am  sorry  our  Bishop  is  away  to-day ; 
he  intended  to  have  been  here  at  this  inquiry,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  on  Wednesday.  He  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Act  than  I am  ; however  I have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  submit  a statement  in  writing.  I 
wish  to  state  that  from  all  I can  see  I do  not  think 
the  fishery  here  could  ever  be  developed  unless  the 
harbour  of  Raughley  is  improved.  Whether  works 
would  be  necessary  to  the  extent  our  engineer  says  of 
course  I am  unable  to  say  of  my  own  knowledge ; but 
1 have  had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Bridson 
and  others,  and  my  belief  is  it  would  be  impossible  to 


get  large  fishing  boats  to  come  here,  unless  they  had 
a harbour  at  Raughley. 

12414.  Suppose  you  were  offered  the  alternative  of 
having  a pier  and  breakwater  at  Raughley,  or  deepen- 
ing the  river  up  to  Sligo,  would  you  prefer  the  work 
at  Raughley  ? — Yes.  I believe  that  Raughley  would 
be  the  best  place  for  the  harbour,  because  the  boats 
could  then  remain  near  their  fishing  ground.  If  the 
boats  had  to  come  up  to  Sligo,  they  at  times  would 
not  be  able  to  get  out.  I believe,  however,  it  would 
be  a better  thing  to  deepen  the  river  than  to  make 
a railway  to  Raughley ; I think  deepening  the  river 
would  be  a cheaper  work,  and  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  end,  both  commercially  and  for  the 
fisheries. 

12415.  Are  you  in  favour  of  putting  a charge  on 
the  fishing  boats  for  using  piers  and  harbours  ?— Yes, 
I don’t  see  why  they  should  not  pay  as  well  as  any 
other  craft.  I would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

12416.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  making  a charge 
for  vessels  using  the  harbour,  so  as  to  make  the  works 
self-supporting? — Yes;  J think  it  was  one  of  the 
questions  contained  in  the  printed  form  which  you 
sent  to  our  Harbour  Board. 

12417.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  total  revenue  of 
your  Harbour  Board  at  present? — About  £6,000  a 
year  is  the  gross  revenue. 

12418.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  net  revenue? 

Mr.  Cherry,  Secretary  to  the  Board. — After  paying 
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dinary  expenses,  we  have  £1,100  a year,  according 
to  my  fig111'68’  or  a^ou^  -^IjOOO  according  to  the 

Board  of  Works. 

12119-  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference? — The 

Board  of  Works  took  it  on  the  basis  of  six  years ; 
and  X took  it  on  the  basis  of  last  year. 

Jlr.  Tighe. — The  revenue  of  our  Board  has  gone  up 
some  fifty  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  years ; it  was 
only  X 000  and  odd  pounds  some  ten  years  ago. 

Jlr.'  Cherry. — It  has  increased  some  £1,300  in  the 
last  twenty  years. 

12420.  You  have  power  to  charge  tolls  upon  all 
vessels  using  the  harbour ? — Yes;  any  vessel  coming 
inside  Wicken  Rock  is  charged  toll.  We  had  a cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Bridson  in  reference  to  the  dues 
his  boat  should  pay,  and  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
compromise  it  by  one  payment  of  a shilling  per  ton. 

12321.  What  is  the  ordinary  toll  charge  ? — Sixpence 
per  ton  on  every  vessel  entering  the  harbour. 

12422.  Bo  you  charge  so  much  per  ton  upon  all 


fish  landed  at  the  pier? — No,  we  don’t  charge  on  the 
fish ; we  charge  on  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  boat. 
We  also  charge  on  fish  a penny  per  box  for  wharfage. 
Our  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bridson  is  to  charge 
one  payment  for  the  season  of  a shilling  per  ton  on 
the  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

12423.  Why  not  charge  the  toll  on  them  each  time 
they  come  up  ? — Because  it  would  drive  them  away ; 
and  they  would  not  come  here  at  all.  It  would  not 
pay  them  to  come  here  at  all  if  they  were  charged 
every  time  they  came. 

Mr.  Tighe. — I wish  to  mention,  although  I believe 
it  is  outside  the  scope  of  your  inquiry,  that  it  is  a 
serious  loss  to  our  Board  not  being  able  to  finish  the 
deep  water  berths.  At  present  they  are  unproductive, 
although  we  have  expended  £12,000  upon  them.  I 
tried  to  get  the  matter  included  within  the  scope  of 
your  inquiry,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so. — (See 
Appendix,  p.  766.) 


Mr.  Cherry,  Secretary  Sligo  Harbour 

The  Witness. — I am  directed  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  to  make  the  following  statement : — The  trade 
of  the  port  of  Sligo  has  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years  about  £1,300,  equal  to  £65  of  an  annual 
increase.  This  would  have  been  much  larger,  espe- 
cially on  the  tonnage  dues,  only  that  a considerable 
reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  register  tonnage  of 
steamers  within  the  last  five  year’s.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  recently  laid  down  moorings  at  Oyster 
Island  roadstead  on  the  most  approved  principles, 
where  large  vessels,  drawing  twenty-one  feet  of  water, 
and  from  1,200  to  1,300  tons  register  may  lie  afloat  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  and  discharge  their  cargoes  into 
lighters  ; these  are  towed  to  Sligo,  a distance  of  five 
miles.  The  cost  of  lightering,  2s.  per  ton,  is  a very 
heavy  item  on  merchants,  who  have  to  compete  with 
more  favoured  ports.  Within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  a new  channel  has  been  cut  below  Net  Island  for 
about  two  miles,  and  the  old  one  has  been  improved 
and  deepened,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended  on 
these  improvements.  Much,  however,  requires  yet  to 
be  done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  port,  and  to 
accommodate  the  larger  size  of  craft  now  visiting  the 
harbour  than  in  former  years,  when  vessels  generally 
were  much  smaller  than  they  now  are.  The  Harbour 
Board  in  1880  obtained  a loan  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Works  of  £20,000  for  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  B.  B. 

Stoney,  Esq.,  the  Board  resolved  to  excavate  deep* 
water  berths,  and  with  the  dredgings  to  form  a road- 
way to  the  berths.  A contract  was  entered  into  with 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  York,  of  Greenock,  who  undertook 
to  complete  the  whole  in  accordance  with  the  plans. 

The  contractors,  after  working  at  them  for  about  two 
years,  abandoned  the  contract.  The  Commissioners 
have  since  taken  over  the  works;  and  are  now  engaged 
at  them,  and  expect  fo  have  one  berth  ready  for 


Commissioners,  examined. 

vessels  to  lie  at  about  July  next ; these  works  have 
been  carried  on  for  more  than  twelve  months  out  of 
revenue,  the  loan  having  been  expended.  The  Board 
have  during  this  time  kept  two  dredges  working,  but 
finding  their  resources  exhausted,  applied  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  for  a further  loan  of 
£15,000  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  deep-water 
berths,  and  to  deepen  the  channel  to  ten  feet  at  low- 
water  spring  tides,  but  were  refused.  Although 
situated  in  a comparatively  poor  district  of  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Commissioners  have 
without  any  assistance  hitherto  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  harbour,  but  their  funds  are  now  expended, 
and  the  entire  plant  must  be  thrown  idle,  and  the 
works  stopped,  unless  the  Treasury  come  to  our  as- 
sistance. When  it  is  remembered  that  Galway  and 
Limerick,  which  are  situated  much  as  Sligo  is,  have 
received  such  large  sums  in  grants  or  remissions  of 
loans,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  for  this  port  by  way  of  a grant,  to 
enable  the  Commissioners  to  complete  the  improve- 
ments on  hands,  as  well  as  those  recommended  by  B. 
B.  Stoney,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Captain  Keeble,  Harbour 
Master ; Mr.  Lalor,  Harbour  Engineer ; Mr.  Bridson, 
and  others.  If  a grant  were  given,  there  is  no  local- 
ity where  the  public  money  could  be  expended  to 
better  advantage  than  in  Sligo  Harbour,  where  every 
pound  spent  will  be  reproductive.  Sligo,  with  its  ad- 
vantageous position,  and  with  rapid  communication 
between  it  and  Dublin,  London,  and  the  large  pro- 
vincial towns  of  England,  is  admittedly  the  natural 
port  for  the  transit  of  fish  caught  in  Donegal  Bay,  and 
the  fishing  grounds  adjacent  to  Raughley.  Mr. 
Bridson’s  experience  of  last  season  clearly  establishes 
this,  as  he  was  able  to  forward  the  same  day  the  fish 
he  caught  by  rail  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to 
England; 


Michael  M‘Laughlin  examined. 


12424.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a pilot  at  Raugh- 
ley 1-Yes,  sir,  and  a fisherman,  too. 

12425.  How  long  ? — I have  been  there  all  my  life, 
unless  when  away  piloting. 

12426.  Do  you  know  the  place  very  well  ? — Yes, 
sir,  I should  be  well  acquainted  with  it. 

12427.  What  do  you  say  is  the  work  necessary  to 
make  Raughley  a suitable  harbour  of  refuge  ? — As  far 
as  I am  acquainted  with  the  fisheries,  the  boats  at 
present  are  small,  and  unable  to  go  out  into  deep 
water.  If  there  was  better  gear  and  better  boats, 
mey  could  catch  a hundred  times  more  fish. 

12428.  What  works  would  be  necessary,  in  your 


opinion,  in  order  to  make  Raughley  a suitable  harbour 
for  larger  boats? — To  build  the  quay  from  where  it  is 
at  present  out  towards  the  Bird  Rock,  where  large 
boats  could  come  in  at  low  water.  At  present  it  is 
dry  at  the  pier  at  half-ebb  spring  tides. 

12429.  Can  a boat  get  over  the  Sligo  bar  in  any 
state  of  the  tide  ?— Yes,  sir,  by  a man  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  place,  but  to  a person  unacquainted 
with  it  it  is  very  frightful  looking. 

12430.  Want  of  knowledge  of  the  harbour  would 
make  it  difficult  to  get  up  the  river  1— Certainly,  sir, 
if  the  man  is  not  acquainted  with  the  place  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  in. 


Jum  17.  1R87. 
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Gillan. 


12431.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  the  boats  take  shelter  now 
in  Raughley  roads  ? — Yes,  sir,  in  bad  weather  they  do. 

12432.  In  north-west  gales? — Yes,  sir;  or  in  a 
south-east  gale  if  it  comes  to  blow  too  hard. 

12433.  What  is  the  worst  gale  for  Raughley? — 
South-west  is  the  worst ; the  north-west  is  sheltered 
there 

12434.  Could  large  boats  cross  Sligo  bar  in  any 
weather? — Yes,  sir,  by  a man  that  knows  it. 

12435.  Where  do  you  say  you  would  place  the  pier 
at  Raughley  ? — Inside  of  the  Bird  Rock,  from  that  to 
where  the  dock  is  at  present. 

12436.  In  fact,  you  agree  with  the  evidence  Captain 
Keeble  gave  ? —I  was  not  here  when  Captain  Keeble 
was  giving  his  evidence.  At  the  Bird  Rock  there  are 
about  four  fathoms  of  water  at  low-water  spring  tides, 
and  within  half-a-mile  round  there  are  from  nine  feet 
to  twenty-four  feet. 

12437.  The  fishing  boats  take  refuge  at  Raughley 
at  present? — Yes,  sir;  I remember  one  night,  some 
time  since,  it  began  to  blow  hard  and  a storm  gathered 
from  the  north-east,  and  I saw  the  clouds  working  to 
north-west ; and  1 went  out  and  told  the  men  about 


it,  and  got  the  moorings  made  fast  as  well  as  I , 
I helped  them  to  secure  the  small  boats  also  • ■>„  ' ' 

got  in  just  in  time.  ’ “ey 

12438.  Did  they  all  get  in?— Yes,  sir;  the  wh  i 
lot  of  them  were  in  ; they  were  jammed  un  Wtu  6 
12438.  Did  they  ride  it  out  safely  ?-  Yes  S', 
it  was  an  ebb  tide,  they  had  not  long  to  wait  ■ 
more  than  an  hour  or  so.  ’ 110 

12440.  In  low  water  spring  tides  what  is  the  stat 
of  the  harbour  ?— A bad  state ; it  is  quite  dry  at  th 


half  ebb. 


12441.  How  many  feet  is  the  pier  above  the  h 
of  the  water  ? — About  twelve  feet. 


12442.  How  much  is  the  bottom  of  the  pier  above 
the  level  of  the  water  at  low  water  sprint  tides!-. 
About  six  feet. 


12443.  Six  feet  high  and  dry  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1 2444.  Then  the  boats  must  wait  till  the  tide  flows 
in?— Certainly.  I have  been  many  times  knocking 
about  there  for  three  or  four  hours  waiting  to  get  in° 
I want  to  make  a remark  about  the  quicksand.  There 
is  no  quicksand  at  Raughley  where  the  pier  is  • the 
quicksand  is  towards  Lissadill. 


William  Gillan  examined. 


12445.  Tire  Chairman. — You  are  a river  pilot? — 
Yes,  sir,  a river  and  sea  pilot,  and  a fisherman. 

12446.  State  what  difficulties  there  are  in  the  way 
of  fishing  boats  coming  up  to  Sligo  at  the  present 
time'? — A harbour  of  refuge  is  very  much  required 
for  the  safety  of  the  fishing  boats. 

12447.  What  difficulties  have  you  from  the  bar  up 
to  Sligo  in  getting  fishing  boats  up  the  river  at 
.present  ? — Well,  sir,  the  channel  is  pretty  accommo- 
dating at  present ; I think  there  is  from  six  to  seven 
feet  of  water  at  ordinary  spring  tides  low  water. 

12448.  Six  to  seven  feet  ? — Yes. 

12449.  At  what  stage  of  the  tide  could  a thirty  or 
forty  ton  boat  come  up  ? — Drawing  how  much  water  ? 

12450.  Say  from  nine  to  ten  feet? — She  might  be 
delayed  about  two  hours  at  low  water  spring  tides ; 
she  could  come  up  or  go  down  after  about  two  hours 
each  tide  ; that  would  be  all  the  delay  she  would  have. 
After  the  first  hour  of  flood  she  would  be  able  to  come 
up  with  ten  feet  of  water. 

12451.  Then  when  you  say  she  would  have  two 
hours  delay,  you  mean  the  last  hour  of  ebb  and  the 
first  hou  r of  flood  ? — Yes,  sir,  and  the  bar  can  be  got 
over  with  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  of  water  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  states  of  the  weather.  I have  never  known 
any  accidents  with  ships  crossing  our  bar.  There  is 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low- 
water  spring  tides. 

12452.  Then  you  can  always  cross  the  bar? — Yes, 
sir,  it  shows  a roughness  at  times,  but  you  can  always 
avoid  that  by  going  to  the  northward. 

1 245  3.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  it  look  worse  than  it  really 
is  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  is  quite  safe  to  a man  that  knows  it. 

12454.  Do  you  say  a vessel  drawing  ten  feet  of 
water  could  cross  the  bar  at  low  water  in  a heavy 
gale? — Yes,  sir,  in  a heavy  north  west  wind,  which  is 
the  worst  we  have-  in  our  bay.  There  are  fourteen 
feet  on  our  bar  at  low  water. 

12455.  That  would  give,  to  a vessel  drawing  ten 
feet,  four  feet  under  her  keel  ? — Yes. 

12456.  You  think  that  would  be  enough  ?; — Yes, 
sir,  and  you  could  get  more  by  hauling  to  the  east, 
and  keeping  the  two  lights  in  one. 

12457.  The  Chai/rman. — By  keeping  the  two  lights 
in  one  you  can  always  run  in  for  the  harbour  ? — Yes, sir. 


12458.  Any  vessel  could  come  up  the  river  drawing 
ten  feet  of  water  by  observing  that? — Yes.  8 

13459.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  speed  of  the  tide 
at  Oyster  Island  ? — Three  knots  at  spring  tides.  To 
the  westward  of  the  island  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  six 
knots  in  extraordinary  tides,  and  in  ordinary  tides 
five  miles  an  hour. 

12460.  Then  the  tide  is  worse  to  the  westward  of 
the  island  than  it  is  to  the  east  ? — Yes,  sir,  between 
Metalman  and  Coney  islands  it  is ‘worse. 

12461.  Is  there  a deep  pool  inside  Oyster  island!— 
There  is,  sir. 

12462.  A very  deep  pool  ? — Yes,  sir,  sixteen  fathom 
at  low  water. 

12463.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  entrance  into  it 
at  low  water  spring  tides  ? — Four  fathoms. 

12464.  At  the  entrance  into  the  pool? — Yes,  sir, 
with  a rocky  bottom. 

12465.  Is  that  just  after  you  pass  the  bar!— It  is 
not  far  from  the  bar.  It  is  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  river.  It  is  not  navigable  to  go  that  way;  it  is 
rather  dangerous. 

12466.  Mr.  Pirn. — Has  there  been  a change  in  the 
depth  at  the  bar  in  recent  years  ? — There  has,  sir ; not 
very  long  ago  there  was  only  eleven  feet  crossing  the 
bar  at  low  water,  now  there  are  fourteen  feet. 

12467.  Has  it  been  dredged? — No,  sir,  it  changed 
naturally.  The  harbour  is  very  much  improved.  I 
remember  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  up  the  river 
with  a vessel  drawing  thirteen  feet ; now  you  can  do 
it  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet. 

12468.  The  improvement  abovg  the  bar  is  owing  to 
dredging,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  sir.  I wish  to  mention  we 
lost  thirteen  boats  three  years  ago  at  Rosses  Point 
We  have  no  accommodation  at  Rosses. 

12469.  You  think  some  accommodation  at  Bosses 
Point  would  be  of  utility  ? — Yes,  sir ; a boat  would 
be  safe  then,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Some  accommodation  at  Rosses  Point,  near  Herring 
Point,  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

12470.  The  Chairman. — How  many  boats  could  lie 
there  in  safety  ? — At  present  none.  I know  we  have 
suffered  very  much  from  not  having  a harbour  of  re- 
fuge at  Rosses  Point. 
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Mr.  William  Petrie  examined. 


12471-  The  Chairman. — You  wish  to  give  us  your 
• , on  the  fishery  question,  and  the  condition  of  the 

nefS  ij .Yes,  sir;  I may  state  that  I belong  to 

£ and  am  the  lessee  of  the  Sligo  salmon  fisheries. 

1-H72.  Kindly  state  what  you  wish  ? — I have  been 
"ted  with  the  fisheries  for  thirty-five  years,  both 
f and  rpund  the  coast  from  Mullaghmore  and 
briss,  The  Government  spent  £2,000  in  making 
‘ J^boui'  at  Aughriss,  and  now  I have  twelve  boats 
Lin*  salmon  there,  when  there  were  only  three 
small  boats  there  two  years  ago.  If  we  had  harbours 
j the  coast,  we  would  have  far  moi-e  fishing  boats, 
more  fish  would  be  taken. 

12473.  Do  you  bring  your  fish  to  Sligo  1 — I do,  but 
not  by  boat  now ; I have  to  cart  them  from  Aughriss, 
as  we  have  not  water  enough  at  low  water. 

“ 12474.  What  size  boats  have  you  ? — My  boats  are 
small ; I have  had  one  boat  built  this  year  that  draws 

^°U12475.  Are  you  aware  there  are  never  less  than 
from  six  to  seven  feet  of  water  in  the  river  7— I know 
that  if  we  had  more  water  in  the  river  we  would  have 
larger  boats. 

12476.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  ten  feet  of 
water  in  the  river  an  hour  after  flood  spring  tides  ? — 
Yes  - I have  been  acquainted  with  the  Sligo  river 
many  years,  and  go  up  and  down  almost  every  day. 
I heard  the  pilot’s  evidence,  but  there  is  not  quite  ten 
feet  of  water  an  hour  after  flood  in  my  opinion.  The 
great  thing  in  the  fishing  industry  is  to  get  your  fish 
away  to  market  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  caught. 

12477.  What  improvement  would  you  propose  to 
facilitate  that?— If  the  Sligo  river  was  deepened  it 
would  be  a great  matter.  It  would  enable  the  fish  to 
be  sent  off  to  market  sooner. 

12478.  So  as  to  save  the  hour’s  delay  ? — Yes  ; in 
many  cases  the  difficulty  is  not  in  catching  the  fish, 
but  in  getting  it  off  to  market. 

12479.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — The  great  object  is  to  send 
the  fish  to  market  at  the  earliest  possible  period  ? — 
Yes. 

12480.  And  with  as  little  transhipment  as  possible? 
—Yes.  The  thing  is  to  get  the  fish  out  of  the  fish- 
ing boats,  and  sent  up  to  Sligo  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

12481.  How  would  you  have  the  fish  sent  up  to 
Sligo  1 — By  steamer. 


12482.  Transfer  them  from'the  fishing  boat  into  the  jfr  william 
steamer,  and  then  bring  them  up  to  Sligo  ? — Yes.  iv’rie. . 

12483.  Mr.  Barry. — Supposing  there  was  a rail- 
way to  Rosses  Point,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
convenient  place  for  transhipping  the  fish  ? — Certainly; 
if  we  had  a rail  or  tramway  from  there,  it  would  be 
the  best  place  to  land  the  fish  ; there  is  always  plenty 
of  water  at  the  Dead  Man’s  Point. 

12484.  Do  you  think  that  if  a tramway  or  light  rail- 
way was  made  to  Rosses  Point,  the  fishing  boats  would 
still  go  to  Sligo  ? — No.  1 think  they  would  not ; I think 
they  would  go  only  to  Rosses  Point ; for  by  going  up 
to  Sligo  they  would  lose  a night’s  fishing. 

12485.  From  your  experience  of  the  fisheries,  if 
you  had  the  choice  of  a harbour  at  Raughley  without 
railway  accommodation,  or  one  at  Rosses  Point  with 
railway  accommodation  to  Sligo,  which  would  you 
select  ? — I would  select  Rosses  Point. 

12486.  You  give  that  opinion  after  due  considera- 
tion ? — I do,  and  always  did. 

12487.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  point  out  the 
place  at  which  you  would  suggest  the  accommodation 
should  be  given?  at  Rosses  Point? — At  the  Dead 
Man’s  Point  I would  say  would  be  a very  good  place. 

12488.  What  would  you  propose  to  have  there  ? — 

A harbour  of  refuge. 

12489.  On  which  side  of  the  Dead  Man’s  Point  ? — 

The  north  side  would  be  the  best. 

12490.  What  water  would  you  have  there  ? — There 
is  a good  deal  of  water  opposite  Dead  Man’s  Point.  I 
suppose  there  is  eighteen  feet  at  low  water. 

12491.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
up  the  fish  from  that  point? — No,  sir,  supposing  we 
had  accommodation  there,  or  the  river  deepened. 

12492.  Mr.  Barry — I take  it  you  would  select  such 
a situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rosses  Point  as 
would  give  you  space  enough?  - Certainly. 

12493.  You  do  not  tie  yourself  exactly  to  any  par- 
ticular point? — No.  As  I said  while  ago,  there  are 
now  twelve  boats  fishing  at  Aughriss,  since  the  har- 
bour was  improved,  when  there  were  only  three 
before. 

12494.  Mr.  Pirn. — Then  in  your  opinion  what  has 
been  done  at  Aughriss  has  been  successful  ? — Yes. 

12495.  Are  you  interested  in  any  other  class  of 
fishing  ?— T do  a little  in  the  way  of  lobster  fishing, 
but  not  much. 


Mr.  William  Charles  hlidleton  examined. 


12496.  The  Chairman. — What  are  you,  Mr.  Midle- 
tou?— I am  joint  proprietor  of  the  Rosses  Point  pro- 
perty. 

12497.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  fishing? — 
Yes ; in  an  amateur  way  ; I have  had  a small  tug 
fitted  out  with  trawls  and  fishing  lines  as  an  experi- 
ment, I believe  that  the  Bay  outside  is  teeming  with 
fish.  For  instance,  last  March  I went  out  early  one 
morning  to  see  the  cod  fishing  by  the  boats  from 
Bnughley.  I think  there  were  ten  or  twelve  small 
boats  there.  They  got  out  at  about  ten  or  eleven 
o clock  in  the  morning,  and  had,  I think,  one  shot  of 
the  lines  while  I was  there.  They  caught  a large 
quantity  of  cod  fish.  The  men  informed  me  they 
could  only  fish  for  about  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  They 
had  to  pull  ten  miles  into  the  harbour,  and  they  were 
afraid  of  being  caught  out  in  an  easterly  wind.  They 
trawl  in  the  spring  and  autumn  : and  I believe  there 
is  plenty  of  fish  in  the  autumn  in  the  Bay — plenty  of 
flat  fish,  and  plenty  of  cod  fish  and  haddock  in  the 
winter. 

12498.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  pilot 
Gillan  ?— Yes. 

12499.  And  of  Mr.  Petrie? — I did. 

12500.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  they  gave  ? 


—Yes,  partly ; I think  the  pilot  overstated  the  ques-  Mr.  William 
;ion  as  to  the  bar — I do  not  believe  that  there  would  Charles 
oe  ten  feet  at  low  water  springs  on  the  bar  at  all  Mnlleton. 

■imes it  would  be  safer  to  put  it  down  at  nine  feet. 

12501.  Nine  feet  at  dead  low  water?— Yes. 

12502.  Do  you  agree  with  him  as  regards  the  depth 
uf  water  up  the  river? — I do  not.  I think  six  to 
seven  feet  at  ordinary  low  water  springs  would  be 
jorrecr ; but  at  very  low  springs  it  would  bo  safer 
to  say  five  or  six  feet. 

12503.  I suppose  one  hour  flood  at  spring  tides 
would  give  you  plenty  of  water  for  the  ordinary  fish- 
ing boats  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  up  to  Sligo  ?— 

Drawing  nine  feet,  I suppose  ? . 

12504.  Yes;  about  nine  feet  ? — 1 tlnnlc  in  ordinary 
tides  it  would.  Wo  have  very  low  ebbs  at  some 
springs  in  summer  time ; and  I doubt  if  there  would 
be  water  enough  for  such  a boat  within  an  hour  after 

fl°12505  Would  an  hour  and  a half  give  plenty  ?— I 
drink  it  would  bo  safer  to  say  two  hours  ; but  I think 
in  ordinary  springs  an  hour  and  a half  would  give 

eil12506.  Referring  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 

Petrie  do  you  think  accommodation  at  Rosses  Pomt 
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would  be  sufficient  for  the  fishery  of  this  coast  ? —I 
think  it  would ; I think  a harbour  of  refuge  is  necessary, 
for  this  reason — that  Sligo  is  too  far  from  the  fishing 
grounds  for  the  boats  to  go  with  their  fish. 

12507.  Rosses  Point  you  think  is  not  too  far? — 
No,  I do  not  think  it  is ; it  is  only  about  two  miles 
from  Raughley ; the  only  difficulty  is  the  strong  tide 
at  the  Point. 

12508.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  would  not  have  to 
pass  through  the  strong  tides? — No ; not  the  strongest 
tides  ; but  there  is  a strong  current  there  sometimes  ; 
but  I think  that  could  be  overcome. 

12509.  Where  would  you  propose  to  have  the  ac- 
commodation ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  number  of 
boats  you  wanted  to  accommodate ; if  you  required 
a very  large  harbour  I would  have  it  at  Dead  Man’s 
Point.  There  is  not  as  much  sea  at  Rosses  as  there 
is  at  Raughley. 

12510.  In  fact,  except  in  north-west  storms,  there 
is  comparatively  smooth  water  at  Rosses  Point  ? — Yes. 

12511.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
just  now  there  was  only  nine  feet  depth  of  water  on 
the  bar? — No,  there  are  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  of 
water  at  low  water,  lowest  springs. 

12512.  I think  what  you  intended  to  say  was  that 
it  would  be  safe  for  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of 
water? — Yes;  it  is  quite  safe  for  nine-feet  vessels  in' 
any  gale  at  any  time  of  tide. 

12513.  As  a matter  of  fact  I believe  the  depth  on 
the  bar  is  thirteen  feet  ? — Yes. 

12514.  When  you  said  you  agreed  with  Mr.  Petrie, 
did  you  take  it  that  he  was  considering  the  subject  of 


a harbour  at  Rosses  Point  in  connection  with  \ V i 
railway  ? — I think  a light  railway  is  not  necessn 
12515.  You  think  the  harbour  would--  do  JS 
the  light  railway  ? — I think  without  the  expense  of0* 
railway  the  harbour  would  be  useful ; of  course  a •? 
way  would  be  a benefit,  but  water  is  the  che^' 
means  of  communication,  and  I believe  a'steamer 
convey  the  fish  up  cheaper.  uulcl 

12516.  You  think  the  fishing  boats  could  be  brouoW 
to  Rosses  Point,  and  the  fish  sent  up  the  river  bvrt 
steamer  ?— Yes ; the  fish  would  have  to  be  transfer™) 
in  any  case,  whether  into  the  steamer  or  into  the  lilt 
railway ; and  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  transfer  if  to 
the  steamer.  10 

12517.  Suppose  the  trucks  in  which  the  fish  waste 
be  canned  on  the  railway  were  brought  down  to 
Rosses  Point,  what  would  you  then  say  as  to  the 
comparative  advisability  of  sending  it  by  railway 
by  steamer  ?—  Of  course  if  that  could  be  done,  and  that 
the  fish  would  not  have  to  be  transhipped,  it  would  be 
the  best  way. 

12518.  The  Chairman.— Supposing  you  had  a light 
railway,  would  not  you  still  have  to  transfer  the  fish 
into  the  railway  trucks  as  soon  as  it  got  to  Sli«ol— 
Yes,  as  of  course  the  gauge  would  be  different. 

12519.  The  steamer  would  be  able  to  go  from 
Rosses  Point  to  the  quay  of  Sligo,  convenient  to  the 
railway  ? — Yes,  within  fifty  yards. 

12520.  Whereas,  with  a railway  from  Rosse’s  Point 
the  fish  would  be  brought  to  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  and  would  have  to  be  carted  across  the  town 
and  across  the  river  ?— Yes  ; unless  there  was  a bridge 
constructed  ; besides  the  gauge  would  be  different. 


Mr.  William 
lalor. 


Mr.  William  Lalor , Harbour 

12521.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  prepared  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Sligo  to 
Rosses  Point  ? — I have.  (Estimate  handed  in.) 

Sligo  and  Rosses  Point  Tramway. — Estimate. 


£ 

Forming,  600 

Kerbing,  ....  1076 

Fencing,  897 

Bridges  and  Culverts,  . . . 325 

Permanent  Way,  Sidings  included,  . 8 714 

Buildings,  &c.,  &e.,  . . , ’600 

Extra  on  town  and  village  portions,  for 
paving,  &c.,  ....  4,500 

Purchase  of  property,  . ! ; 600 

Rolling  Stock,  ....  4,860 

Engineering;  Law  Costs;  Cost  of  Order 
in  Council,  ....  1 800 


£23,972 

12522.  Will  you  describe  the  line  of  the  proposed 
railway  ?— It  is.  a tramway  running  along  the  road 
between  the  two  points. 

Th523'f  iS  tll<3  ProPosed  gauge  of  the  tramway  ? 

12524.  What  is  the  gauge  of  the  railway  at  Sligo? 
— Five  feet  three  inches ; the  ordinary  Irish  gauge. 

12525.  Have  you  any  means  of  joining  the  tram- 
way with  the  railway?— It  is  not  proposed  to  join 
them. 

12526.  Can  you  join  them?— Not  under  the  scheme 
as  originally  proposed.  I should  state  that  I only  be- 
came engineer  jointly  with  Mr.  Cochrane  after  the 
been  lonS  formed  and  the  plans  prepared. 

12526a.  Is  there  any  physical  difficulty  in  joining 
the  tram  with  the  railway  ?— There  would  be  a difficulty 
m joining  them  at  the  station  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  at  Sligo,  as  the  difference  of  level  is 
very  great;  but  by  running  down  to  the  quay  along 
tne  street  a junction  could  be  effected. 

12527.  You  would  have  to  cross  the  river? Not 

there;  it  is  proposed  to  cross  the  river  at  Victoria 
bridge.  _ It  would  be  necessary  to  cross  the  river  at 
some  point;  because  Rosses  Point  lies  at  the  north 


Engineer,  further  examined. 

side  of  the  river,  and  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  is  at  the  south  side.  The  tramway,  as  pro- 
posed, begins  at  the  gate  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

12528.  The  plan  you  propose  is  for  a tramway  along 
the  road  ? — Yes. 

12529.  Assuming  that  it  was  a railway  with  agauge 
of  five  feet  three  inches  you  would  have  still  to  cross  the 
river? — Certainly;  I may  observe  the  original  pro- 
posal was  to  extend  the  line  from  Bundoran  across  the 
river,  making  a junction  with  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. The  proposed  tramway  begins  at  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  Midland  Railway  at  Sligo,  and  runs  along 
the  streets  and  roads  to  Rosses  Point. 

12530.  Over  the  bridge  ? — Yes. 

12531.  Along  the  road  all  the  way  ? — Yea 

12532.  What  is  your  estimate  for  that? — My  esti- 
mate is  just  £24,000 ; the  length  is  five  miles  seven  fur- 
longs two  chains.  I should  mention  that  it  forms 
part  of  the  Sligo  and  Bundoran  scheme ; and  there 
is  a little  over  a mile  that  would  be  common  to 
the  two  lines. 

12533.  Assuming  that  you  made  the  gauge  five 
feet  three  inches,  so  that  the  trucks  could  go  to 
Dublin  and  other  places,  what  would  be  the  additional 
cost  ? — I have  not  estimated  that ; it  would  cost,  I 
think,  about  £6,000  a mile,  which  would  be  just 
£36,000.  I think  that  would  be  about  the  approxi- 
mate cost. 

12534.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  the  tramway,  as  pro- 
posed, rim  on  the  surface  of  the  road,  without  taking 
or  fencing  off  a portion  of  the  roadway  ? — Yes ; in  the 
town  it  is  proposed  to  run  it  along  the  centre  of  the 
streets ; in  the  country  along  the  side  of  the  road; 
there  is  to  be  no  fence. 

12535.  Could  ordinary  vehicles  run  over  the  por- 
tion of  the  road  occupied  by  the  tramway  ? — No,  not 
in  the  country ; for  the  tramway  would  be  slightly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  road ; so  that  we  do 
appropriate  a portion  of  the  roadway. 

12536.  Do  you  leave  eighteen  feet  of  roadway 
clear  for  the  public  ? — Yes. 
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jfr.  John  Walsh. — I may  mention  that  Mr.  Wynne, 
local  proprietor,  has  offered  to  give  us  rent  free  any 
land  we  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the 
oadway.  I may  a^so  s*'a'*'e  that  I think  Mr.  Lalor  is 
istaken  in  giving  the  length  of  the  proposed  tramway 
as  six  miles.  It  should  be  only  five  miles.  Mr.  Lalor 
js  taking  it  as  proposed  in  the  original  plan  for  a 
tramway  from  Sligo  to  Bundoran,  with  a branch  to 
Bosses  Point.  The  actual  distance  from  Sligo  to  Rosses 
Point,  measuring  from  the  Ulster  Bank  to  Rosses 
Point  gate  is  just  five  miles.. 

Mr.  Lalor. — That  would  involve  going  over  a very 
high  hill- 

Mr.  Walsh. — At  our  last  meeting  a plan  was  men- 
tioned by  which  we  could  avoid  the  hill,  by  going  round 
by  the  Ballast  Quay  and  coming  out  at  Mr.  Cherry’s 
place  on  the  Rosses  Point  road. 

1 12537.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a detail  into  which 
we  need  not  enter  at  present. 

Mr.  Walsh. — But  in  any  case  the  length  is  a mile 
less  than  Mr.  Lalor  puts  it. 

12538.  The  Chairman. — You  think  the  narrow 
«au"e  would  cost  about  £4, 000  a mile,  and  the  broad 
gauge  £6,000 ? 

Mr.  Lalor. — Yes.  Of  course  it  is  only  a rough 
estimate  I am  giving. 

12539.  The  Chairman. — If  you  adopted  the  broad 
?au<re  vou  would  have  to  build  a bridge  across  the 
liver  l— Yes. 

12540.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  country? — Well, 
there  are  no  engineering  difficulties. 

12541.  Are  there  any  residential  difficulties? — 
There  would  be  no  residential  difficulties  with  the 
tramway ; and  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
with  the  railway.  I have  not  studied  that  question ; 
but  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any. 

12542.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able that  the  trucks,  when  loaded  at  Rosses  Point, 
should  be  able  to  go  through,  without  discharging 
and  reloading  at  Sligo  ? — To  some  extent ; but  the 
position  of  the  matter  is  this — taking  the  best  estimate 
I have  been  able  to  obtain,  of  both  passenger  and 
goods  traffic,  the  figures  show  that  the  line  would 
not  pay  even  as  a narrow  gauge ; and  therefore  I 
do  not  see  how  I could  propose  a broad  gauge, 
and  I do  not  expect  much  through  traffic. 

12543.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  tramway 
were  made,  and  Rosses  Point  improved  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  fishery,  that  the  result  would  be 
to  increase  the  traffic  very  largely  ? — It  would  increase 
the  traffic,  of  course  ; but  I am  afraid  it  would  never 
be  a paying  line  if  made  on  the  broad  gauge.  You 
would  have  to  extend  it  half  a mile  further  to  Dead 
Man’s  Point,  also  to  cross  the  river,  which  would  in- 
volve considerable  increase  of  expense ; and  then  you 
wouldhave  to  provide  works  at  Rosses  Pointfor  loading 
the  fish ; and  altogether  I don’t  see  how  it  could  pay. 

12544.  Mr.  Abemethy. — At  present  is  there  any 
passenger  traffic  between  Rosses  Point  and  Sligo  1— 
Yes,  sir ; I have  the  returns  here,  taken  very  care- 
fully on  the  spot,  and  the  result  is  that  my  estimate 
of  the  passenger  traffic  is  £1,213  a year. 

12545.  What  class  of  passengers  go  to  Rosses  Point 
—is  it  a business  or  pleasure  traffic? — Chiefly 
pleasure  traffic  in  the  summer  months. 

12546.  Is  there  any  goods  traffic  at  all  ? — Yes  ; but 
it  is  very  small.  It  amounts  to  only  about  £90  a 
year;  there  is  a mill  on  the  road  that  I estimate 
£59  a year  from. 

12547.  We  saw  a vessel  discharging  near  Rosses 
Point  this  morning? — Yes;  of  course  if  you  con- 
structed wharfage  there,  vessels  might  make  use  of  it, 
but  what  the  Harbour  Commissioners  say  is  that  it 
would  cost  more  to  construct  works  there  than  it 
would  to  improve  the  channel  up  to  Sligo,  and 
besides  there  would  be  the  expense  of  working  the 
land  traffic. 

12548.  You  would  prefer  bringing  the  fish  from 
the  point  up  to  Sligo  by  water? — Yes,  sir;  I may 
mention  as  regards  Rosses  Point  I do  not  think  you 


would  get  sufficient  area  there  for  the  boats,  and  the  June 
place  that  is  mentioned  for  the  pier  is  a spot  where  ■ 
sand  accumulates  very  much  ; ballast  has  been  taken 
out  there  for  a number  of  years,  but  as  fast  as  the 
sand  is  removed  it  silts  up  again ; there  is  a long  sand 
bank  there. 

12549.  It  is  very  much  sheltered,  is  it  not? — It  is 
sheltered  from  the  winds  certainly. 

12550.  And  from  the  sea?— Yes,  but  not  from  the 
currents. 

12551.  Would  an  open  pier  there  answer  the  pur- 
pose ? — I think  it  would. 

12552.  The  sand  would  not  accumulate  so  much 
with  an  open  pier?— No;  but  I do  not  think  there 
would  be  accommodation  there  for  many  boats. 

12553.  Is  not  all  the  water  there  more  or  less 
sheltered  ? — Yes ; there  is  no  objection  as  regards  the 
smoothness  of  the  water,  it  is  very  sheltered. 

12554.  Mr.  Barry. — With  regard  to  the  proposed 
tramway,  as  I understand,  the  gentleman  who  owns 
the  property  along  the  road  is  willing  to  give  rent 
free  whatever  land  may  be  necessary  %— Y es,  so  Mr. 

Walsh  stated. 

12555.-  Does  Mr.  Wynne  own  the  land  along  the 
greater  portion  of  the  line? — Yes;  he  owns  it  for 
about  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  length. 

12556.  How  much  more  land  would  be  required  for 
a five  feet  three-inch  gauge  than  for  a three-feet 
gauge  ? — I have  not  calculated  that,  but  I don’t  think 
it  is  a question  exactly  of  the  difference  of  land  required. 

12557.  Let  us  proceed  by  steps — the  land  would  of 
course  be  one  item— what  would  be  the  difference  ? — 

Well,  you  would  require  to  take  the  whole  of  the  land 
for  the  five-feet  gauge  light  railway,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  a three-foot  tramway  you  run  it  along  the 
road. 

12558.  Under  the  Tramway  Act  you  could  run  a 
light  railway  along  the  road  in  the  same  way  as  you 
could  a tramway  ? — Yes,  if  there  was  width  sufficient. 

12559.  Provided  you  leave  eighteen  feet  for  the 
road  traffic,  the  Board  of  Trade  don’t  care  whether 
the  gauge  is  three  feet  or  five  feet  three  inches  ? — I 
do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Walsh. — Mr.  Wynne  has  promised  to  give 
whatever  land  may  be  necessary  free  of  expense. 

12560.  Mi-.  Barry. — Now,  with  regard  to  your 
estimate  of  £2,000  a mile  extra  for  the  five  feet  three 
inches  gauge,  are  you  allowing  for  the  heavy  rails  in 
use  on  the  Midland  Railway  ? — Yes. 

12561.  And  for  the  three-feet  gauge  you  take  a 
lighter  rail  ? — Yes. 

12562.  Suppose  the  rails  in  both  cases  were  the 
same,  would  that  reduce  the  difference  ? — Certainly  ; 
but  my  estimate  was  for  a railway  running  through 
the  country  as  an  ordinaiy  railway  would.  Of  course 
for  a light  railway  running  along  the  public  road  the 
estimate  would  not  be  so  much. 

12563.  Can  you  tell  me  why,  supposing  you  made 
this  an  ordinary  light  railway,  you  could  not  cross  by 
the  same  bridge  as  if  it  was  a three-foot  gauge? — 

Well,  the  bridge  is  wide  enough,  but  the  curve  would 
be  very  sharp  for  a five  feet  three  gauge ; in  fact  it  is 
sharp  even  for  a three  feet  gauge. 

12564.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Part  of  the  original  scheme 
was  for  a line  to  Bundoran  ? — Yes. 

12565.  In  what  position  does  the  project  for  a line 
from  Sligo  to  Bundoran  now  stand  ?— I believe  it  has 
been  abandoned. 

12566.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being  revived  ? 

X think  not,  not  under  the  existing  law ; I do  not 

t.bink  there  is  any  chance  of  it  at  all. 

12567.  What  points  along  the  coast  would  the  line 
from  Slim  to  Bundoran  serve? — It  would  not  actually 
touch  any  point  on  the  intermediate  coast,  but 
Cliffonv  and  Grange  are  near  the  coast,  and  the  line 
would  "pass  through  them.  It  would  pass  about  two 
miles  from  Mullaghmore,  which  is  on  the  coast. 

12568.  Is  Mullaghmore  a fishing  station  ? — There 
is  a pier  there,  but  I don’t  think  there  is  much  fishing 
carried  on  at  it. 
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12569.  As  a fishing  station  it  is  comparatively 
unimportant  ? — Yes. 

12570.  Broadly  speaking,  then,  the  line  from  Sligo 
to  Bundoran  would  not  give  very  much  accommoda- 
tion to  the  fishery  ? — I think  not. 

12571.  The  Chairman. — If  the  line  were  made  from 
Sligo  to  Bundoran  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
carrying  it  on  to  Raughley,  if  it  was  considered  de- 
sirable 1— No,  sir,  about  five  miles  of  the  line  would 
be  common. 

12572.  Mr.  Pirn. — I presume  your  estimate  of 
£4,000  a mile  for  the  narrow  gauge  line  included 
rolling  stock  and  engines  ? — Yes. 

12573.  If  you  made  it  on  the  broad  guage  you 
would  not  require  rolling  stock  ; but  you  would  require 
engines  ? — Yes,  and  carriages ; because  the  carriages 
of  the  existing  lines  would  scarcely  go  over  the  sharp 
curves  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  on  it.  The 
waggons  would  probably  do  ; but  the  whole  thing 
would  be  very  tight. 

12574.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  a light  railway  of  five  feet  three  inches  gauge 
per  mile  ?— I have  not ; I had  no  occasion  to  go 
into  it. 

12575.  Do  you  think  it  a low  estimate  to  calculate 
it  at  £4,000  a mile? — I think  £4,000  a mile  a reason- 
able estimate  for  it. 

12576.  Then  for  six  miles  it  would  be  £24,000? — 
Yes ; but  a good  deal  of  paving  would  have  to  be 
done  in  the  streets.  I think  £4,000  a mile  a low 
estimate  for  this  line. 

12577.  Why  should  the  streets  involve  much  ex- 
pense ; you  would  have  nothing  to  pay  for  the  streets  ? 
— No,  but  you  would  have  to  pave  them  ; and  that  is 
a heavy  item. 

12578.  For  what  distance  would  it  go  through  the 
streets  ? — About  a mile ; through  the  streets  requiring 
paving  about  three  quarters  of  a mile. 

Mr.  Tighe. — It  would  not  be  so  much  as  that. 

Mi-.  Lalor. — It  would  be  very  near  it. 

12579.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  you  bound  to  pave  a street, 
whether  it  be  already  paved  or  not  ? — Certainly. 

12580.  Even  a macadamised  street? — Yes. 

12581.  How  much  would  that  cost? — £S,000  a 
mile. 

Mr.  Tighe. — Surely  you  have  only  to  calculate  from 
the  Ulster  Bank  to  George’s-street. 

Mr.  Walsh. — It  would  not  be  more  than'  half  a mile 
at  the  outside. 

Mr.  Tighe. — It  certainly  is  not  three  quarters  of  a 
mile ; I do  not  think  it  is  more  thau  one-third  of  a 
mile. 

12582.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Supposing  the  line  passes 
through  a street,  which  is  not  paved,  but  macadamised, 
surely  you  are  not  bound  to  pave  the  whole  street  ?— . 
No  ; but  within  the  rails  you  must  pave. 

12583.  That  would  not  cost  £8,000  a mile? I 

think  it  would. 

12584.  At  any  rate,  six  miles  of  light  railway,  at 
£4,000  a mile,  would  be  £24,000  ? — Yes. 

12585.  And  if  it  be  only  five  miles  in  length,  the 
cost  would  be  £20,000  ?— Yes ; but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  distance,  it  is  just  six  miles. 

Mr.  Walsh. — Tf  the  line  were  made  straight  from 
Sligo  to  Rosses  without  taking  Bundoran  at  all,  there 
would  be  a mile  saved.  It  is  because  it  goes  in  the 
direction  of  Bundoran  for  a portion  of  the  way  that 
it  is  six  miles. 

Mr.  Lalor. — That  may  be  ; but  you  would  have  to 
take  it  over  a high  hill,  which  would  be  very  objection- 
able. With  regard  to  the  gauge,  I may  state  my 
idea  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  a three 
feet  gauge,  in  order  if  possible,  to  make  it  a branch  of 
a through  system  from  Bundoran  to  Sligo,  and  from 
Sligo  through  Coolany  and  Swinford  to  Claremorris, 
and  with  a branch  to  Keadew.  This  narrow  gauge 
system  would,  together  with  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and 
Roscommon  line,  have  a mileage  of  150  miles,  and 
would  open  up  a very  large  extent  of  the  country,  and 
could  be  advantageously  worked  from  Sligo  as  a centre. 


It  would  serve  the  Swinford,  Claremoms,  Tubbe 
curry,  and  part  of  Cavan,  Leitrim  and  Roscomm,  * 
districts,  -with  Sligo  as  their  port.  Jn 

12586.  Wliat  is  the  distance  from  Sli«o 
Claremorris  ? — About  forty-eight  or  fifty  mqes  . j 
think  the  actual  length  would  be  about  fifty-six  mil 
statute. 

12587.  Would  it  go  along  the  high  road? parii 

along  the  road,  and  partly  across  the  country ; I ,|j, 
not  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  keep  to  the 
road  the  whole  way. 

12588.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost? At  £4  000 

per  mile  for  fifty-six  miles,  it  would  be  £224,000  -'and 
the  branch  to  Keadew,  connecting  it  with  the  Cavan 
Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  line,  twenty-three  miles' 
would  cost  £92,000,  making  a total  of  £316  OOo' 
The  alternative  scheme  was  a broad  gauge  line  from 
Colloonv  to  Claremoms.  which  would  cost  £278  400 
the  difference  being  £37,600  ; but  the  narrow  <rau»e 
scheme  would  serve  a much  larger  extent  of  countiy 
The  total  length  of  the  narrow  gauge  scheme  would 
be  146  miles. 

12589.  What  extent  of  traffic  did  you  estimate  you 
would  get  upon  the  line  ? — I made  no  estimate  of  the 
traffic. 

Mr.  Tighe. — I think  some  of  the  local  merchants 
who  will  be  examined  can  give  you  information  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Lalor. — The  alternative  scheme,  which  was 
estimated  to  cost  £278,400,  was  before  the  Privy 
Council,  but  was  thrown  out,  I believe  because  the 
Privy  Council  did  nob  consider  it  whould  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  paying. 

12590.  Mr.  Barry. — So  far  as  Claremoms  is  con- 
cerned there  is  a branch  from  the  Midland  Railway  to 
Ballaghadereen  ? — Yes. 

12591.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Mayo  branch  of 
the  Midland  line  ? — Castlereagh  is  the  nearest  station, 
it  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

12592.  Thei’e  is  a scheme,  is  there  not,  for  an 
extension  of  the  branch  which  now  ends  at  Tuarn  to 
Claremorris  ? — There  is. 

12593.  A broad  gauge  line? — Yes. 

12594.  And  the  line  to  Ballaghadereen  is  a broad 
gauge  ? — Yes. 

12595.  Then  there  was  required  only  a link  of 
twelve  miles  of  broad  gauge  line  to  make  a through 
line  of  communication  from  Galway  ? — That  is  so. 

12596.  But  if  your  proposed  narrow  gauge  line 
were  made  to  Claremorris,  there  would  be  a break 
of  gauge  there  with  the  line  going  south  ? — Yes;  but 
I do  not  think  that  there  can  be  much  through 
traffic. 

12597.  But  is  not  that  the  fact? — It  is. 

12598.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Would  there  not  be  some 
through  traffic  of  fish  ? — Not  that  way,  I think ; I do 
not  see  how  that  could  ever  be  a fish  route. 

1 2599.  Mr.  Barry. — What  would  be  the  object  of 
a line  from  Sligo  to  Claremorris — is  it  as  a through 
line,  or  to  serve  the  country  through  which  it  passes? 
— My  idea  is  to  serve  the  country  through  which  it 
passes. 

12600.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  country  ?— Agri- 
cultural. 

12601.  Is  it  all  agricultural,  or  is  it  mountainous? 
— The  corn’se  the  line  would  take  is  not  mountainous; 
the  mountains  are  on  the  seaside.  It  is  a fair  agricul- 
tural district  through  which  the  line  would  pass,  and 
fairly  populous. 

12602.  Have  you  got  tables  showing  the  population 
of  the  districts  through  which  the  proposed  railway 
would  pass? — I have  not. 

12603.  I suppose  they  can  be  prepared  ? — Certainly ; 
I can  prepare  them  from  the  Census  returns. 

12604.  The  Chairman.— Upon  what  did  you  base 
your  estimate  of  £1,200  a year  receipts  from  passenger 
traffic — is  it  on  the  traffic  now  existing? — Yes;  on 
the  traffic  now  existing  by  road  and  steamer ; there  is 
a steamer  now  runs  in  the  summer  to  Rosses  Point , 
and  careful  returns  were  made  of  the  traffic  on  the  road. 
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12605.  Mr.  Abernethy.—Ii  the  broad  guage  line  Yes,  certainly ; but  the  line  I was  speaking  of  would  jvmu  mr 
was  made  down  to  Rosses  Point,  could  you  not  send  not  be  part  of  that  route.  — 

£s]i  direct  by  Enniskillen  and  Clones  to  Greenore  ? — William 


Mr.  William  Cochrane , C.E.,  called  and  examined. 


12606.  The  Chairman. — You  are  engineer,  with 
j{r  Lalor,  of  the  proposed  tramway  scheme? — Yes. 

jjr.  Tighe. — I wish  to  ask  you  what  dis- 
tance do  you  say  it  is  from  the  Ulster  Bank  to  the 
railway  station? — Three  furlongs.  I wish  to  give 
some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  financial  part  of  the 
project.  I think  from  what  I know  of  the  district 
[hat  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  guarantee  for 
the  first  year  if  the  Government  insisted  upon  it ; the 
people  could  not  afford  it. 

1 12607.  The  . Chairman.  — What  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  ? — About  £1,500  a year. 

12608.  How  much  would  it  be  in  the  pound  ? — It 
would  average  Is.  2 cl. 

12609.  How.  much  is  the  poor  rate? — Well,  it  is 
about  the  same ; it  varies,  of  course ; in  some  dis- 
tricts it  goes  up  as  high  as  2s.  6 d.,  but  on  an  average 
it  is  about  Is.  6 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  collected  once 
a year;  and  the  county  cess  is  collected  twice  a 
year. 

12610.  How  much  is  the  county  cess? — It  averages 
Is.  2 d.  or  Is.  3 d.  each  half  year. 

12611.  Then  it  is  2s.  6 d.  in  the  pound  per  annum  ? 

12612.  That  is  a low  assessment,  is  it  not? — The 
fact  is  they  owe  at  present  nearly  £1,400  between 
poor  rate  and  seed  rate ; and  between  £300  and 


£100  county  cess.  They  are  a poor  fishing  popula- 
tion, and  a great  many  of  them  are  rated  below  £4. 
I think  if  the  Government  would  postpone  asking  the 
county  to  pay  the  interest  for  two  or  three  years,  so 
as  to  give  the  people  breathing  time  to  pay,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  after  that  time  they  would  be  in  a better 
position  to  do  so,  because  the  railway  would  certainly 
be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  district.  It  would  give 
the  people  employment  in  the  first  place,  and  would 
open  up  that  entire  coast  to  the  fisheries. 

12613.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  as  regards  Rosses  Point  being  a suitable 
place  for  a fishing  harbour  ? — Yes  ; that  or  Raughley 
— one  or  the  other. 


Mr.  William 
Cochrane,  c.k. 


12614.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district? 
— I am. 


12615.  Do  you  consider  that  giving  accommodation 
for  the  fishing  boats  at  Rosses  Point  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  fishery? — I am  inclined  to 
think  it  would ; but  of  course  the  men  that  have  the 
boats  would  be  better  judges  than  I could  be. 

12616.  I suppose  you  consider  Mr.  Petrie  an  im- 
portant witness  on  the  subject  ? — Yes ; he  is  well 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  and  there  is  another  gen- 
tleman who  could  also  give  important  evidence — Mr. 
Bridson. 


Mr.  John  Walsh  called  and  examined. 


12617.  You  wish  to  give  some  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  railway  extension  in  this  district  ? — I do. 

12618.  Have  you  been  in  the  room  while  the  other 
witnesses  were  giving  evidence  ? — Part  of  the  time. 

12619.  Have  you  heard  what  has  been  said  in 
reference  to  the  railway  to  Rosses  Point  ? — I have. 

12620.  And  also  to  Raughley? — I did  not  hear 
Mr.  Cochrane’s  evidence.  I heard  what  Mr.  Lalor 
said. 

12621.  Kindly  state  your  views  on  the  subject? — 
I am  over  twenty-eight  years  in  Sligo ; and  I recollect 
when  no  person  hardly  knew  Rosses  Point  in  the  town 
of  Sligo.  The  Lake  was  formerly  the  principal  place 
for  people  to  go  and  enjoy  themselves  on  Sundays. 
I was  asked  to  run  a car  to  it  as  a bathing  place.  I 
said  before  I did  so  I should  get  a guai’antee  that  it 
would  pay ; and  £50  was  made  up  for  me  in  tickets ; 
I commenced  by  running  a car  three  times  a day,  but 
I found  three  cars  a day  was  insufficient,  and  increased 
it  to  four,  and  I have  often  had  four  cars  running  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  day  to  -Rosses  Point  full  of 
passengers. 

12622.  To  Rosses  Point? — Yes;  to  Rosses  Point  as 
a bathing  place,  and  as  a resort  for  the  summer.  There 
was  only  a guarantee  for  one  year ; but  I thought  that 
was  quite  sufficient,  from  the  experience  I had  of  it. 
I commenced  to  run  the  following  year,  but  I had 
competition  ; we  both  had  four  cars  each  day,  and  we 
were  not  able  to  carry  all  the  passengers. 

12623.  What  price  did  yen  charge  for  the  journey  ? 
-Sixpence  each  way ; that  is  sixpence  there  and  six- 
pence back. 

12624.  For  six  miles? — It  is  only  five  miles;  it  is 
a mistake  that  I want  to  call  attention  to  ; I have  an 
engineer  here,  who  has  measured  it,  and  who  will  tell 
you  that  the  distance  from  the  Ulster  Bank  to  Rosses 
Point — Elsinore  gate,  as  they  call  it — is  only  five 
jwiles  and  a few  perches ; that  is  the  direct  route. 
The  line  Mr.  Lalor  referred  to  was  one  from  Sligo  to 
bundoran,  with  a branch  to  Rosses,  but  it  is  not  the 
direct  route  to  Rosses  at  all. 

12625.  Am  I correct  in  stating  that  you  were  con- 


nected with  Mr.  Bianconi  ? — 1 have  been  his  successor 
for  twenty  years. 

12626.  You  were  formerly  connected  with  him? — 
Yes  ; I was  seventeen  years  his  agent.  I then  bought 
him  out  of  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland ; and  I 
have  succeeded  him  for  twenty  years  last  April. 

12627.  Then  we  may  take  you  as  an  authority  upon 
the  matter  of  car  traffic? — I think  I ought  to  be  a 
judge  of  it  now. 

12628.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  traffic  between 
Sligo  and  Rosses  Point?— Yes;  I gave  Mr.  Wynne 
an  account  of  the  amount  I realized  each  month  ; but 
unfortunately  he  has  met  a domestic  bereavement,  and 
has  not  come  here  to  day.  I was  going  to  tell  you 
that  at  length  I found  there  was  so  much  competition, 
not  alone  myself  and  another,  but  a tlrird  parly  started, 
and  a steamer  started  in  addition  to  the  three  of  us  ; 
so  that  at  last  I gave  the  thing  up  as  a bad  job,  having 
so  much  to  do  in  other  ways.  I discontinued  it,  but 
I have  reason  to  know  they  have  all  been  doing  a good 
business  in  the  summer.  I have  always  found  that 
the  more  accommodation  you  give  to  a place  the  more 
traffic  it  biin  "S.  As  far  as  the  tramway  is  concerned,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

12629.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
passenger  traffic  between  Sligo  and  Rosses  Point  per 
annum°?— When  I commenced  first  I could  make  £8 
per  horse  per  month,  which  is  nearly  double  what  I 
can  make  drawing  Her  Majesty’s  mails.  I could  make 
that  for  four  months  of  the  year,  but  of  course  with 
the  continued  opposition  I did  not  make  so  much. 

12630.  What  is  the  gross  estimate  o i the  tralhc  ! — 
Well  Mr.  Lalor  has  taken  it  at  £1,200,  but  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  is  not  a fair  estimate.  I think 
he  has  taken  only  the  public  vehicles.  At  the  time  I 
« running  the  cars  there  w.s  not  . post-car  m the 
town  that  was  not  employed  on  a Sunday.  Of  course 
I am  not  going  to  object  to  svhat;  Mr  Lalor  stated, 
but  he  has  onlv  included  the  public  vehicles. 

1-1631  The  Chairman.— What  would  your  estimate 
be  o"f  the  traffic  per  annum  ?— 1 beg  your  pardon,  you 
must  not  suppose  that  the  traffic  I have  mentioned 

2 U 2 


Mr.  John 
Walsh. 
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June  17,  i«87.  went  on  for  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the  year.  I 
Mr  John  only  kept  the  cai-s  running  for  the  four  summer 

Walsh.  months. 

12632.  What  would  be  about  the  receipts! — About 
£50  per  month  on  the  average. 

13633.  That  would  be  £200  for  the  four  months  ? — 
Yes,  sir ; then  I ceased ; but  the  parties  who  went 
into  competition  with  me  continued  running  cars  two 
days  in  the  week — Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  by 
that  means  secured  the  custom  of  many  people,  who 
stuck  to  them  not  alone  in  the  winter,  but  also  during 
the  summer.  But  after  two  years  a steamer  commenced 
to  go  between  Sligo  and  Rosses,  and  it  also  has  been 
doing  a big  trade.  I believe  if  a narrow  gauge  rail- 
way was  constructed  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the 
district — the  fish  would  be  brought  up  and  the  industry 
would  be  developed. 

12634.  Have  you  been  here  while  the  evidence  was 
given  in  reference  to  the  proposed  light  railway  to 
Claremorris  ? — I heard  part  of  it.  I hold  that  there 
is  nothing  more  essential  for  Sligo  than  a railway  or 
tramway  through  Collooney,  Tubbercurry,  and  Charles- 
town, with  a branch  to  Swinford  and  Claremorris. 
The  Ox  mountains  cut  a narrow  strip  from  the  coast ; 
and.  the  proposed  line  would  connect  the  people  of  that 
district  with  Sligo,  and  they  would  get  their  supplies 
of  coal, . meal,  Hour,  iron,  and  everything  else  from 
Sligo,  as  there  is  no  place  at  the  other  side  nearer 
than  Dublin  which  could  supply  them.  At  present 
everything  has  to  be  carted,  and  the  people  themselves 
have  to  get  to  Sligo  as  best  they  can.  A light  rail- 
way through  that  district  would  be  a very  great  boon 
to  the  people,  and  would  materially  improve  the  trade 
of  Sligo. 

12635.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  would  have  a light 
broad  gauge  line,  I suppose  ? — No.  Of  course  I have 
been  on  the  committee,  and  I know  very  well  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  would  be  more  glad  that 
a line  of  rails  should  be  run  from  that  part  of  the 
country  to  join  them  at  Collooney ; but  the  position 
is  this — that  when  they  came  to  Collooney  they  would 
be  turning  their  backs  to  Sligo.  What  we  want  is, 
to  bring  those  districts  into  direct  communication  with 
Sligo,  without  having  any  transference  or  tranship- 
ment of  goods  at  Collooney,  which  would  be  very 
expensive.  We  want  to  bring  the  proposed  line  into 
connexion  with  Sligo — to  let  it  be  an  independent  line 
narrow  gauge,  and  people  can,  if  they  have  goods  or 
cattle,  transfer  them  at  Collooney  for  the  Northern 
line  if  they  choose. 

12636.  Supposing  this  was  converted  into  an  im- 
portant fishing  station,  and  that  a number  of  first- 
class  boats  were  employed  on  the  fishery,  woidd  it  not 
be  very  important  that  the  fish  should  be  sent  direct 
to  the  English  markets  ? — Decidedly ; but  we  can  do 
that  without  the  connexion  they  want  to  make.  We 
have  a station  at  Ballisodare  available  for  either  rail- 
way. Ballisodare  is  within  five  miles  of  Sligo,  and 
the  mails  from  Manorhamilton  and  Drumkeeran 
change  at  Ballisodare  for  Sligo  and  Dublin.  What 
, we  want  is  a light,  narrow  gauge  line,  direct  from 
Tubbercurry  and  Charlestown,  to  Sligo,  independent 
of  either  of  the  two  present  railways.  If  you  want 
to  send  fish  from  Rosses  Point,  it  can  go  straight 
to  Dublin  by  the  nine  o’clock  train  at  night,  but  the 
latest  train  by  the  Sligo,  Leitrim  and  Northern 
Counties  line,  out  of  Sligo,  is  three  o’clock,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  leaves  at  four;  and  even  that 
train  would  not  catch  the  Greenore  one — to  go  by  it, 
you  should  leave  this  a quarter  before  eleven,  and  we 
would  have  no  fish  in  early  enough  to  go  by  it.  I 
carry  fish  myself  from  Mullaghmore,  I carry  them  by 
mail  car,  and  we  get  here  at  half  past  seven,  in  time 
for  the  nine  o’clock  train.  You  could  not  expect  to 
get  fish  in  time  for  the  quarter  before  eleven  train, 
to  go  via  Greenore — you  could  never  catch  it — the 
only  train  you  can  expect  to  catch  is  the  nine  o’clock 
night  train  to  Dublin,  and  then  crossing  over  to 
Holyhead. 

12637.  That  would  be  facilitate.!  very  much  by 


having  a light  railway  from  Rosses!— What  we  want • 
a line  connecting  Sligo  with  Coolanny,  Tubber™  J8 
Charlestown,  and  Claremorris.  Ir^’ ’ 

12638.  That  line  would  not  be  of  any  use  in  de 
loping  the  fisheries !— No,  the  line  to  Rosses  is  2' 
only  one  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  fisheries  but 
to  open  up  the  country,  and  promote  trade  generally 
the  line  I suggest  would  be  very  useful— there  is  a 
very  large  district  of  country  would  be  served  bv  if 
I want  to  say  a word  with  regard  to  Belmullet.  The ' 
are  looking  for  a railway  to  Belmullet  from  Baffin/ 
but  certainly  I woidd  not  like  to  be  a shareholder 
or  to  have  any  money  in  it.  I know  the  district 
well,  for  1 have  run  a mail  car  through  it  some 
years. 

12639.  May  I ask  are  you  interested  in  any  of  the 
existing  railways !— No,  sir ; I may  be  a small  share- 
holder in  the  line  from  this  to  Dublin,  but  that  is 
all. 

12640.  You  would  not  like  to  see  a railway  made 

to  Belmullet! — I would  not  care  one  bit in  fact  I 

would  be  glad  of  it,  because  if  it  was  made  it  would 
give  me  a decent  excuse  for  going  off  the  road,  which 
I have  not  at  present ; but  if  the  Commissioners  were 
to  travel  on  it  as  often  as  I have  done,  they  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a very  unpromising  and 
inhospitable  place. 

12641.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  you  want  is  a 
narrow  gauge  line,  for  general  goods  and  passengers, 
between  Sligo  and  the  interior  of  the  country!— 
Yes. 

12642.  Independent  of  the  fisheries  altogether!— 
Yes  ; what  I recommend  is  a narrow  gauge  line  from 
Sligo  through  Collooney  and  Tubbercurry,  and  on 
through  Charlestown  and  Swinford.  I maintain  that 
such  a line  woidd  be  a great  benefit  to  the  districts 
through  which  it  would  pass,  enabling  the  people  to 
market  in  Sligo,  having  no  market  at  present. 

12643.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think— although 
you  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Belmullet  line — . 
Excuse  me,  I did  not  speak  disparagingly  of  it  at  all 
— I said  what  I considered  the  truth. 

12644.  Do  you  think  that  the  line  you  recommend 
might  be  advantageously  continued  to  Ballaghadercen 
and  Tuam! — Yes;  what  we  require  is  a line  from 
Sligo  through  Collooney  and  Tubbercurry,  and  Charles- 
town, and  if  you  choose  then  to  continue  it  through 
Swinford  to  Claremorris,  and  on  to  Tuam.  We  say 
that  would  open  up  all  that  district  of  country  which 
has  no  way  to  be  supplied,  except  from  Sligo  or 
Dublin ; at  present  any  commodities  they  require 
must  be  carted  from  Sligo. 

12645.  What  ls  the  distance  from  Sligo  to  Tubber- 
curry 1 — Sixteen  Irish  miles. 

12646.  And  Charlestown  1 — Five  miles —that  makes 
twenty-one  miles  from  here  to  Charlestown. 

12647.  How  many  miles  would  it  be  from  Col- 
looney station  to  Claremorris  1 — I am  striving  to 
point  out  to  you  that  we  ought  to  have  the  tramway 
direct  from  Sligo  to  Charlestown,  which  is  only 
twenty-one  Irish  miles  distance — that  it  ought  to  be 
independent  of  the  railway  altogether — and  not  stop 
at  Collooney — because,  being  a narrow  gauge,  the 
goods  and  passengers  would  have  to  tranship  at  Col- 
looney to  get  into  the  railway. 

12648.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  distance  from  Sligo 
to  Collooney  1 — Seven  miles. 

12649.  Then  by  your  scheme,  that  seven  miles 
would  have  to  be  made,  although  there  is  a broad 
gauge  railway  existing  already.  At  how  much  per 
mile  do  you  estimate  the  cost  1 — About  £3,000. 

12650.  Your  proposal  is  to  make  a narrow  gauge 
line  from  Sligo  to  Collooney — where  you  have  an 
existing  broad  gauge  line — for  seven  miles? — Yes. 
But  the  saving  on  the  rest  of  the  line  would  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  this. 

12651.  The  Chairman. — The  distance  from Ballagba- 
dereen  to  Tuam  appears  to  be  about  twenty-five  miles! 
— It  is  just  thirty  miles. 

12652.  Assuming  that  there  is  traffic  to  be  developed 
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, it  not  be  better  to  continue  the  line  from 
ff0,  to  Tuam? — I do  not  think  there  is 


fffic  enough  in  the.  district  to  warrant  the  making  of 
l-ne  from  Ballaghadereen  to  join  the  one  at  Tuam, 
u ise  that  would  leave  out  the  most  important  work 
the  line  through  Tubbercurry  and  Charlestown. 
19653  Ballaghadereen  is  in  connexion  with  Dublin 
not  with  Sligo  ?— Yes,  it  has  been  bought  up  by 
th  Midland  Company,  and  they  can  run  then-  trams 
Hirpct  to  and  from  Dublin. 

12654.  It  is  only  thirty  miles  from  Ballaghadereen 
:.  Tuam  1 — Y es. 

12655.  And  from  Collooney  to  Tuam  it  is  fifty-five 
miles] — Yes. 

12656.  So  that  the  cost  would  be  thirty  as  against 
fiftv-five'l— Yes ; but  you  must  take  into  account  that 
the  Ballaghadereen  and  Tuam  plan  you 


doin 11  away  with  Tubbercurry  and  Charlestown, 
and  you°do  not  serve  that  district.  If  they  had  the 
line  I propose  they  would  be  connected  with  Sligo, 
whereas  you  cut  them  out  entirely  by  going  to 
Ballaghadereen  which  is  not  a centre  at  all. 

12657.  Mr.  Barry. — As  I gather,  the  drift  of  your 
evidence  is,  that  you  want  an  independent  narrow 
oau"0  line  to  be  made  from  Sligo  in  the  direction  of 
Tubbercurry,  Charlestown,  Swinford  and  Claremorris  ? 


— Uertamiy.  _ 

12658.  Do  you  consider  the  benefit  resulting  from 
such  a line  would  justify  an  expenditure  of  £4,000  a 
mile  ]— I believe  it  would. 

12659.  You  would  continue  it  on  to  Tuam,  I 

suppose  1 I think  aline  from  Tuam  to  Claremorris 

has  been  in  contemplation  many  years,  that  it  would 
be  a judicious  one  to  make,  and  would  join  the  west 
and  north-west  of  Ireland  with  Dublin,  Limerick,  Cork 


and  Galway.  n Ll  , 

12660.  To  go  back  to  the  proposed  line  through 
Tubbercurry,  Charlestown  and  Swinford,  do  you  know 
what  the  population  of  that  district  is  ?— No.  I can- 
not tell  you  now. 

12661.  What  sort  of  village  or  town  is  Tubbercurry ? 
-It  is  a fail-  little  town ; it  has  a good  market  and  a 
monthly  fair. 

12662.  What  sort  of  fair  I — A very  good  fan-  for 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  pigs. 

12663.  Is  butter  sold  at  it? — Well,  butter  is 
generally  sold  at  Belmullet.  They  go  to  Sligo  with  it, 
but  they  have  no  way  of  conveying  it  except  by  cart. 

12664.  Is  there  any  town  or  village  between 


Collooney  and  Tubbercurry? — Yes,  Coolanny — the  Am  it,  18S7 
line  would  go  through  it  also.  Mr  j“j^ 

12665.  Is  it  as  large  a place  as  Tubbercurry? — No,  Walsh, 
it  is  only  a small  village. 

12666.  The  line  then  goes  to  Charlestown  ?— Yes, 
it  is  on  the  bounds  of  Mayo — a part  of  it  is  in  Sligo. 

12667.  Is  that  larger  than  Tubbercurry? — No,  it 
is  not. 

12668.  What  business  is  done  there  ? — All  sorts  of 
business.  I should  mention  there  is  another  place, 
between  Charlestown  and  Tubbercurry — it  is  called 
Curry. 

12669.  The  line  would  pass  through  it  ? — Yes,  it  is 
a good  little  town,  too. 

12670.  Then  you  come  to  Swinford — is  that  as  large 
as  Tubbercurry  ? — I think  so,  but  I have  not  been 
there,  strange  to  say,  I have  never  been  at  Swinford, 
ancl  do  not  know  it. 

12671.  Do  you  know  Kilkelly? — No,  neither  of 
those  places  have  I been  at.  I have  been  at  Clare- 
morris and  Tuam. 

12672.  Do  you  know  the  country  between  Kilkelly 
and  Claremorris  ? — No. 

12673.  Has  this  proposal  for  a line  to  Claremorris, 
by  way  of  Tubbercurfy,  Charlestown,  and  Swinford, 
been  before  the  Privy  Council  ? — Y es.  It  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Mayo,  so  far  as  the  part 
from  Charlestown  to  Claremorris  was  concerned. 

12674.  That  was  thrown  out  ? — Yes. 

12675.  They  would  not  give  the  guarantee? — No. 

12676.  The  portion  from  Charlestown  to  Collooney 
is  in  Sligo  ?— ' Yes. 

12677.  Was  that  passed  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Sligo  ? — Yes,  the  guarantee  was  approved  of. 

12678.  Do  you  know  what  the  guarantee  was? — 

Four  per  cent. 

12679.  In  what  year  was  it  passed? — It  is  three 
years  ago,  I think. 

12680.  Did  it  go  before  the  Privy  Council  ? — No ; 
the  scheme  was  dropped  on.  account  of  the  Mayo 
Grand  Jury  refusing  the  guarantee  on  their  portion  of  it. 

12681.  And  that  is  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
present  moment  ? — Yes. 

12682.  When  you  said  you  used  to  run  four  cars  a 
day  to  Rosses  Point  were  they  long  cars  ? — Yes. 

12683.  Carrying  how  many  people  ? — One  hundred. 

12684.  One  hundred  passengers  ? — Yes  ; twenty- 
five  on  each  car.  I used  to  run  the  cars  four  times  a day, 
but  at  one  time  I might  have  to  run  four  cars  together. 


The  following  gentlemen  who  attended  as  representing  the  commercial  interests  of  Sligo  were  examined 
together,  viz.  :—Mr.  E.  J.  Tighe,  J.F.,  Chairman  of  the  Sligo  Harbour  Commissioners ; Mr.  S.  Cullen,  j.p.,  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Harbour  Commissioners  ; and  Mr.  A.  Jackson , T.c.,  Merchant,  Sligo. 


12G85.  The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  you  have  been 
furnished  with  the  printed  queries  issued  by  us  on 
the  subject  of  railway  organization  and  extension  and 
as  to  whether  increased  facilities  could  be  afforded 
to  trade  and  commerce  by  any  changes,  legislative  or 
otherwise,  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  Irish  railway  system  or  by  an  extension  of  the 
Acts  for  aiding  the  construction  of  tramways,  or  other 
cheap  means  of  communication  with  existing  lines. 
Probably  the  best  way  will  be  to  take  you  seriatim 
through  the  four  heads  of  inquiry.  I will  first  ask 
you  are  the  facilities  afforded  by  railway  in  your  dis- 
trict, such  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
traffic  for  passengers  and  goods? 

Mr.  Tighe. — In  my  opinion  we  have  a fair  amount 
of  facilities  from  the  railway  at  present,  though  not 
all  that  the  district  requires.  As  far  as  the  Midland 
Railway  is  concerned  they  treat  us  very  fairly ; but 
we  have  a large  district  of  country  through  which 
there  is  no  railway,  and  from  the  absence  of  which 
Sligo  suffers  considerably,  .as  well  as  the  district.  Mr. 
Walsh  has  gone  into  the  question  of  the  line  to  Clare- 
morris. It  is  a district  which  I know  very  well,  and 
I believe  a line  to  Claremorris  ought  to  be  self  sup- 


a-tino'.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Board  of  Trade 
ould  sanction  a narrow  gauge  line  running  into  Sligo, 
ongside  a wide  gauge— in  fact  I don’t  believe  they 
Duld,  but  if  they  would  do  so  it  would  be  much  better 
r the  interests  of  Sligo.  If  not,  I would  certainly 
i for  a wide  gauge  line  from  Collooney  to  Clare- 
orris.  It  is  a district  through  which  a line  ought 
be  cheaply  made,  a thickly  populated  country,  and 
ould  have  a large  traffic  both  in  goods  and  passengers. 
12686.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  arrange- 
ents  made  by  the  existing  companies  for  passenger 
id  goods  traffic?— Yes  ; as  far  as  they  go. 

12687.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  times  of  trains, 
ic  rates  of  fares,  and  other  arrangements  they  have 
acle?_ Yes;  the  Railway  Company  did  not  treat  us 
»ry  well  in  connexion  with  the  train  service  after 
ley  "ot  the  accelerated  mail  train ; but  there  was  a 
mutation  sent  to  Dublin,  of  which  I was  one,  and 
r.  Jackson  was  another ; the  Directors  acceded  to 
u-  wish  for  a personal  interview— we  had  had  a 
urespondence  about  it,  but  we  never  could  convince 
em  until  we  saw  them  in  Dublin,  but  after  we  had 
en  and  explained  our  views  to  them  they  acceded  to 
ir  wishes. 


Mr.  E.  J. 
Tighe,  J.r., 
Mr.  S.  Cullen, 
J.r.,  Mr.  A. 
Jackson,  t.c. 
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June  17, 1*87.  12G88.  That  was  as  regards  the  passenger  traffic  ? the  traffic  you  had,  it  only  gives  £400  for  the  sun 

Mr  e7  —Yes.  . . four  months>  ,so. that  even  if  you  took  the  otherS 

Tighe,  j.p.  12G99.  Are  you  satisfied  witli  the  arrangements  as  months  as  giving  the  same  traffic,  you  would  li 
Mr.  S.  Cullen,  regards  the  goods  traffic  ? — Personally  I am.  only  £1,200  a year  ? '0 

j.r.,  Mr.  A.  12690.  Is  the  trade  generally  satisfied? — Well;  Mr.  Walsh. — Yes,  sir;  but  not  alone  is  there 

Jackson, Jt.c.  there  are  many  people  complaining,  but,  as  far  as  I double  traffic  in  cars,  but  there  is  also  a steamer  & 
am  concerned,  I am  satisfied.  that  you  should  look  on  it  as  quadrupled  for  T i’  ^ 

12691.  Are  you  a shareholder  in  the  company? — I on  the  steamer  as  twice  as  good  as  the  car' line  °* 

am  to  a small  extent.  12705.  That  is  in  the  summer  months  ? Yes  sir 

12G92.  You  are  not  a director  ? — No.  12706.  I merely  want  to  know  whether  you  'think 

12693.  Are  the  other  gentlemen  1— No.  With  Mr.  Lalor’s  estimate  an  under  or  over  estimate  ? 

regard  to  a line  of  tramway  to  Rosses,  I consider  it  Mr.  Tighe. — I should  say  certainly  not  an 
ought  to  be  self-supporting,  as  well  as  the  line  to  estimate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  facilities  wp* 

Claremorris.  Surely,  if  you  recommend  a fishing  pier  given  for  getting  from  Sligo  to  Rosses  houses  would  T 
or  harbour  to  be  made  at  Rosses  Point,  it  could  not  built  there.  Every  gentleman  who  knows  the  nl 

go  on  without  a line  of  rail  or  tramway.  I do  not  will  tell  you  that  there  is  still  far  from  sufficient 

think  there  would  be  any  necessity  to  have  it  broad  accommodation. 

gauge.  I do  not  think  the  amount  of  traffic  would  12707.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for 
warrant  a broad  gauge.  , changes  in  the  organisation  and  management  of  the 

12694.  Suppose  the  fishery  traffic  was  to  increase  Irish  railway  system  that  would,  in  your  opinion 
largely  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  increase  to  such  an  make  it  moi-e  useful  to  the  public  generally,  with  due 
extent  as  to  warrant  a broad  gauge.  consideration  for  the  rights  of  shareholders? 

12695.  If  it  does  not  increase  largely,  would  it  Mr.  Tighe. — I think  we  can  hardly  improve  upon 
warrant  the  formation  of  a line  at  all  ? — I could  not  the  answer  given  to  that  question  by  the  Sligo  Cor- 
say  as  to  that.  poration.  The  Irish  railway  system  would,  we  con- 

12696’.  If  there  is  not  to  be  a large  increase  in  the  sider,  be  largely  benefited  by  an  amalgamation  of  all 
fish  traffic  to  Rosses  Point  there  would  be  no  justifica-  the  lines,  either  under  Government,  or  one  responsible 
tion  for  making  a line  from  Sligo? — Well,  sir,  in  a great  board.  I think  that  is  what  the  country  wants— 
many  places  similarly  situated  tramways  have  been  united  management.  It  is  not  good  to  have  so  manv 
constructed  even  for  the  summer  traffic.  A great  many  boards  as  we  have  at  present, 
lines,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  do  not  pay  during  12708.  Do  you  all  concur  in  that  ? 
the  winter ; but,  I believe,  the  summer  traffic  would  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cullen. — Yes. 


Pay- 

12697.  Have  you  gone  through  the  calculations? — 
No,  but  I have  been  very  often  there  and  have  seen 
the  traffic,  which  is  very  heavy  during  the  summer 
months. 

12698.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Walsh’s  evidence? — 
Yes  ; part  of  it.'  My  reason  for  forming  the  opinion 
I have  expressed  as  to  the  traffic  is  that  Rosses  Point 
is  the  nearest  port  to  a large  inland  district,  and  it 
frequently  has  occurred  that  facilities  must  be  given 
before  traffic  is  developed. 

12699.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Lalor’s  estimate  of 
the  traffic  ? — I did  not  go  into  it  carefully — I am  only 
judging  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  place.  I 
consider  if  facilities  were  given  the  traffic  would  be 
more  than  trebled  in  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  Jackson. — As  a matter  of  fact  residents  from 
Sligo  have  been  at  Rosses  Point  for  the  last  two 
months,  but  with  the  exception  of  two  cars  in  the  day 
there  is  no  means  of  getting  to  it. 

12700.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Walsh  stated  that  he 
took  £50  per  month  for  four  months — now  if  you 
doubled  that,  to  allow  for  the  receipts  of  other  persons 
who  had  cars  on  the  line — that  would  make  £400 
during  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Jackson. — I never  knew  them  to  run-  more 
than  four  cars  in  the  day. 

12/01.  I want  to  know  if  Mr.  Lalor’s  estimate  of 
£1.200  a year  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic  is  an  over 
or  under  estimate? 

Mr.  Tighe. — I believe  if  the  tramway  was  com- 
pleted it  would  be  an  under  estimate. 

12702.  There  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Walsh  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  there  would  be 
such  an  increase? 

hit-.  Walsh. — I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  perhaps  you 
did  not  understand  me.  For  portion  of  the  time  that 
I had  the  cars  between  Sligo  and  Rosses,  there  was 
an  opposition  as  large  as  myself. 

12703.  Yes  ; so  you  stated  in  your  evidence,  and  I 
doubled  your  estimate  of  the  traffic  in  order  to  allow 
for  that  ? 

Mr.  Walsh. — Yes,  sir ; but  Rosses  has  largely  in- 
creased since  that  time  in  the  way  of  accommodation, 
and  it  is  increasing  every  year  in' traffic. 

12704.  What  I want  to  point  out  is  that  even 
al, owing  for  an  increase,  and  even  taking  it  at  double 


12709.  The  third  query — with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  existing  lines — has  already  been  answered 
so  that  we  need  not  go  into  it  again. 

Mr.  Jackson. — There  is  one  matter  with  regard  to 
the  amalgamation  of  railways — that  it  would  not  meet 
what  we  require  in  reference  to  traffic  rates ; they 
could  charge  the  same  rates  that  they  do  at  present 
by  going  round  by  Mullingar.  A large  quantity  of 
goods  at  present  have  to  go  right  round  by  Mullingar, 
a distance  of  near  200  miles. 

12710.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  explain  that  by  an 
example? — Suppose  goods  are  sent  from  Sligo  for 
Swinford — they  are  sent  to  Mullingar — then  from  that 
to  Foxford,  and  from  that  they  are  carried  to  Swinford. 
My  contention  is  that  even  if  the  lines  were  amalga- 
mated there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  them  doing 
the  same  still,  because  they  would  have  the  whole 
thing  in  their  own  hands. 

12711.  Assuming  the  railways  were  amalgamated 
and  under  Government  authority,  do  you  not  think 
the  result  would  be  a general  revision  of  the  rates  of 
traffic  ? — Well  yes,  if  it  was  under  Government  control 
I am  sure  it  would,  for  they  would  charge  mileage 
rates  then. 

12712.  You  think  the  Government  would  exercise 
a control  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  treat  the 
public  fairly  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12713.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  for  a railway 
to  Charlestown,  I believe  the  population  of  the  district 
are  very  poor  ? — They  are  very  poor. 

12714.  A railway  thirty  miles  long  would  of  coarse 
cost  a good  deal  of  money— in  your  opinion  could  the 
people  of  the  district  afford  to  pay  the  guarantee  ?— 
If  the  intention  was  to  make  them  pay  for  it  none  of 
us  would  wish  to  see  it  constructed.  I do  not  think 
anyone  would  recommend  that  a railway  should  be 
made  through  those  places  if  it  was  expected  to  be 
self-supporting  at  once,  and  that,  if  not  self-supporting 
at  once,  the  people  should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  it 

12715.  Do  you  mean  that  the  railway  should  be 
made  by  Government  ? — Not  altogether. 

12716.  To  what  extent  would  you  expect  it  to  be 
paid  for  by  Government?  — I think,  if  time  was 
allowed  for  repayment,  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  undertaking  would  pay  eventually ; but  there  is 
great  distrust  on  the  part  of  our  people  towards  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  fresh  taxes. 

Mr.  Cullen. — I might  meiuion  with  regard  to  those 
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towns,  Tubbercurry,  Charlestown,  and  Swinford, 

1 t there  is  a very  great  amount  of  fish  traffic  there,  a 
* • - large  quantity  of  fish  is  captured  in  those  districts, 
' l if  greater  traffic  facilities  were  given  I have  no 
*"  w there  would  be  larger  quantities.  With  re- 
frence  to  the  Bundoran  line,  the  late  Lord  Palmerston 
fferecl  to  give  the  land  free,  and  his  successor  might 
mbally  cfo  the  same, 

12717.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  see  any  prospect,  under 
the  present  management  of  Irish  railways,  of  any  of 
the  large  Companies  making  railway  extensions  in 
those  directions  ?— N ot  at  present. 

12716- The  Chairman.  — You  dont  think  they 
would  entertain  any  proposition  for  an  extension  ? 

Mr  Tighe. — As  far  as  the  Midland  Company  is 
concerned  I know  they  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  extending  their  line.  . . 

12719.  Bo  you  think  any  of  the  I rish  Companies 
are  likely  to  extend  their  lines  by  constructing  branches 
into  county  districts  7—1  think  not,  as  far  as  I am 


aware.  . . . 

12720.  Assuming  extensions  were  made  in  some 
wav  or  other,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  county  that  they  should  be  worked  in 
connexion  with  a large  system  of  railways,  rather  than 
by  independent  branches  ? — If  they  were  constructed 
independently  of  the  present  companies,  1 would 
sav  they  ought  to  be  worked  independently ; but  I 
would  like  to  see  the  whole  railways  of  Ireland  under 
one  board. 

12721.  You  would  rather  concentrate  management 
than  dissociate  it1?— I would,  decidedly. 

12722.  Anything  that  led  in  that  direction  would 
have  your  support  7 — Yes. 

12723.  And  the  support  of  the  people  of  Sligo  7 — 
I should  say  so.  I may  mention  that  butter  from 
Titbbercurry  is  sent  to  Sligo  by  cart,  and  sold  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

12724.  Mr.  Pim. — What  does  the  cartage  cost! — 
From  eight  to  ten  shillings  per  cart.. 

12725.  Mr.  Barry. — How  much  would  a cart  carry  7 
From  20  to  25  cwt. 

12726.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  say  any- 
thing with  regard  to  the  powers  for  constructing 
tramways  and  light  railways,  given  by  the  Act  of 
1883.  I see  the  answer  given  by  the  Corporation  is — 
"We  don’t  consider  the  Tramway  and  Public  Com- 
panies Act  of  1883,  has  fulfilled  the  intention  of 
Parliament  as,  owing,  to  the  requirement  of  a baronial 
guarantee  in  poor  districts  in  this  country,  we  fear 
the  poor  people  would  be  unable  to  contribute  to  any 
charge  for  construction  or  working.  Should  Govern- 
ment advance  the  money  for  construction  at  a low 
rate  of  interest,  the  lines  named  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  opening  up  the  country,  and  develop  the 
industrial  resources.” — That  was  the  very  point  on 
which  the  Mayo  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  railway 
from  Charlestown  to  Claremorris.  The  district  is  so 
poor  that  they  could  not  afford  the  guarantee  asked  for. 

12727.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  they  could  not 
afford  to  give  any  guarantee  at  all? — I don’t;  they 
could. 

12728.  Not' even  1 per  cent.  7 — Well,  I believe  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  pay  1 per  cent,  than  not 
to  have  the  line,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
I doubt  if  they  could  afford  it. 

Mr.  Jackson. — It  is  my  opinion  there  is  a great 
disinclination  to  incur  any  further  responsibility,  no 
matter  how  tempting  a line  might  be. 

12729.  Mr.  Barry. — Your  own  idea  is  that  the 
line  would  be  self-supporting  eventually  7 — I believe 
it  would,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  district. 

12730.  Then  in  that  case  the  guarantee  would  not 
he  called  for? — I do  not  believe  one  penny  of  the 
guarantee  would  be  called  for ; at  the  same  time  the 
people  have  an  objection  to  giving  a guarantee  at 
all-  If  they  have  an  idea  that  they  may  be  called 


upon  to  pay  it,  they  will  oppose  giving  the  guarantee,  June  n,  iss7. 

although  the  line  might  be  the  greatest  possible  ad  van- 

tage  to  the  district.  Tip'he*  j.r., 

12731.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestion  Mr.  S.  Cullen 
as  to  how  the  money  should  be  raised? — That  is  a Mr.  A. 
point  I did  not  enter  into.  I know  the  railway  com-  ac  ■son>-T-°- 
panies  always  require  a guarantee. 

12732.  Mr.  Barry. — Failing  the  present  system, 
which  you  say  will  not  work,  what  other  plan  world 
you  suggest  ? — I think  if  the  Tramway  Act  was 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  money  at  a low  rate  of 
interest  it  would  serve  the  country — if  there  could 
not  be  a grant  given  towards  making  the  line. 

12733.  At  present  the  Government  guarantee  2 per 
cent.  ? — They  do,  but  has  there  not  been  some  failure 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  2 per  cent,  guarantee  by  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Lalor. — It  has  been  found  difficult  to  raise 
money  on  it. 

12734.  Mr.  Barry. — The  Government  guarantee  2 
per  cent,  provided  the  county  or  barony  guarantee  the 
other  2 per  cent.  Have  you  considered  whether, 
if  the  county  or  barony  guaranteed  1 per  cent,  and 
the  Government  3 per  cent,  in  addition,  that  would 
do? 

(Mr.  Tighe.) — Yes,  I believe  that  would  work. 

Mr.  Jackson. — T think  the  line  you  have  been 
speaking  of  could  be  carried  out  on  that  system. 

12735.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  follow  what  I said.  Let 
the  Government  guarantee  in  the  first  insta  ice  3 
per  cent,  and  call  upon  the  baronies  and  counties  to 
the  extent  of  1 per  cent  ? — Yes,  I think  that  would 
be  successful.  1 do  not  think  a single  ratepayer  in 
the  district  would  object  to  it 

12736.  Mr.  Pim. — Why  did  you  say  it  would  be 
better  for  Sligo  that  the  railway  with  which  you  pro- 
pose to  join  the  Midland  system  at  Claremorris  should 
be  a narrow  gauge,  instead  of  broad  ? 

Mr.  Tighe. — Simply  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
of  construction. 

Mr.  Jackson. — If  the  money  could  be  got  for  a- 
broad  gauge  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Tighe. — No  doubt  about  that. 

12737.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  goods 
traffic  along  that  line?— Large  quantities  of  Indian 
meal,  and  other  commodities. 

12738.  Is  there  much  coal  traffic?— Yes,  consider- 
able, not  so  much  through  the  western  district,  as  they 
use  turf,  but  still  considerable.  Another  large  item 
of  traffic  is  oats,  which  the  people  thrash  and  send  by 
carts  to  Sligo,  and  it  is  shipped  to  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  for  the  English  and  Scotch  markets.  The 
three  chief  commodities  are  oats,  butter,  and  Indian 


1C12'739.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  you  if  the 
iroposed  line  were  made  from  Bosses  Point  to  Shgo, 
o that  you  could  send  direct  to  the  railway  7— Well 
t would  come  into  competition  witMthe  steamers 
nd  the  expenses  of  putting  into  waggons  at  Bosses 
nd  taking  out  again  at  Sligo  would  be  considerable 
t would  also  require  a heavy  outlay  for  a pier  It 
he  present  works,  upon  which  the  Sligo  Harbour 
Board  has  expended  so  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
rere  finished,  so  that  the  boats  could  come  to  the  quay, 
t would  save  a great  deal. 

12740  They  could  then  load  into  the  waggons 
rom  the  ship  ?— Yes,  just  as  is  done  at  Belfast.  At 
, resent  the  Sligo  merchants  are  heavily  handicapped 
they  liave  to  pay  la.  » J«f  ton  lighterage,  beside, 
he  expense  of  putting  into  the  lighters  and  carrying 
rom  tlie  the  lighters  to  the  quay  and  carting  to  the 
ail  way— and  then  putting  into  the  railway  waggons— 
vhich  costs  2s.  Si  per  ton.  The  Shgo  merchants 
■are  to  pay  those  charges,  from  which  merchants 
n other  localities  are  exempt. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned.] 
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THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  JUNE  18th. 

The  Commission  proceeded  from  Sligo,  in  the  “ Enchantress,”  round  the  coast  of  Donegal  Ba 
calling  at  Ballyshannon,  where  they  were  visited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Commission  J’ 
of  that  place,  and  arriving  at  Killybegs,  County  Donegal. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  DAY— SUNDAY,  JUNE  19th. 

KILLYBEGS. 

The  Commission,  after  interviews  with  persons  engaged  on  fishing  in  Donegal  Bay,  visited  Garrick 
and  Teelin  Pier,  meeting  representatives  of  that  district. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  DAY— MONDAY,  JUNE  20th. 

KILLYBEGS. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  coast  up  to  the  town  of  Donegal,  where  they  had  interviews  with 
persons  interested  in  the  local  fishing  industry. 


SEVENTY-NINTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  22nd. 

The  Commission  sailed  fromj  Killybegs  and  inspected  the  coast  of  County  Donegal,  examining 
especially  Aranmore  and  the';  part  near  Gola  Roads,  and  arrived  at  Rathmullen  in  Lough  S willy. 


June  23, 1887. 


EIGHTIETH  DAY— THURSDAY,  JUNE  23rd. 

The  Commission  visited  Buncrana  and  inspected  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly  and  the  coast  of 
Innishowen,  proceeding  ultimately  to  Moville,  Lough  Foyle. 


June 2^ 1887;  EIGHTY-FIRST  DAY— FRIDAY,  JUNE  24th,  1887. 

LONDONDERRY. 


Mr.  William 
Harte. 


Mr.  William,  Earte  examined. 


12741.  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  County  Sur- 
veyor ? — I am  the  County  Surveyor  for  North  Donegal. 

12742.  Having  got  your  answers  to  the  questions 
that  we  sent  to  you,  Mr.  Harte,  which  will  be  duly 
recorded,  do  you  desire  to  work  up  your  evidence  more 
in  detail  ? — I will  tell  you,  sir,  how  I am  circum- 
stanced. I was  preparing  evidence  on  the  lines  of 
your  queries.  I believe  that  there  is  a good  deal  of 
matter  that  I can  bring  before  you  which  will  be  of  a 
very  important  nature  as  regards  the  expenditure  on 
public  works  in  Ireland,  and  evidence  generally  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  as  well  as  in  the  county  Donegal, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  the  position  of  my  office, 
which  I had  not  prepare^  when  I got  your  letter,  but 
they  are  in  course  of  preparation.  Not  being  aware 
of  the  course  you  were  taking,  it  struck  me  that  it 
might  be  useful  in  this  way.  I produce  a map  of  the 
county  Donegal,  and  will  be  able  to  describe  all  the 
physical  features  of  the  county  if  you  desire  to  hear  it. 
If  you  thought  that  that  would  facilitate  your  inquiries 
or  that  you  wanted  a better  knowledge  of  the  county 
Donegal  and  its  wants  in  that  way,  what  I would  pro- 
pose to  do,  would  be,  to  do  it,  and  to  describe  the  country 
generally  and  the  railway  system  pr-oposed  for  the 
county,  and  that  on  a future  occasion  I would  supple- 
ment anything  further,  in  the  meantime  giving  you 
any  special  information  that  you  might  wish  to  hear 
from  me  now. 

12743.  I think  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  get 
the  whole  of  your  evidence  consecutively  and  at  one 
time,  and  probably  as  you  appear  to  be  working  it  up 
it  would  be  better  if  you  would  put  it  down  in  writing, 
and  after  we  have  considered  it,  if  we  should  think  it 
necessary  to  put  questions  to  you  at  some  future  time 
in  Dublin,  we  will  write  to  you  and  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  attend  there.  If  you  will  kindly  put 
down  in  writing  what  you  wish  to  say  and  let  us  have 
it  we  will  give  it  our  consideration  ? — Am  I to  under- 
stand— I merely  want  to  be  informed — would  itappear 
as  a matter  of  course  on  the  minutes  ? 

12744.  Yes? — That  tome  would  be  on  the  whole 
a more  satisfactory  way,  and  I will  feel  great  pleasure 
it  laying  it  before  you.  It  is  Dot  an  easy  thing  to 


write  out  all  I have  to  say,  but  facts  and  figures  I can 
do  very  well  for  you. 

12745.  I think  it  would  be  far  better  if  you  put  all 
those  facts  and  figures  in  writing  with  such  remarks 
as  you  wish  to  make  on  the  tramway  system  ?— Very 
good,  sir.  I may  just  mention  to  you,  that  in  addition 
to  those  railways  and  tramways  as  proposed,  and  as 
wanted  in  some  instances,  have  fallen  through  in  all 
except  in  the  Druminin  line,  and  as  regards  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  and  my  own  knowledge,  I do  propose 
to  show  you  that  there  is  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
involved  in  the  matter.  I will  not  put  anything  in 
the  shape  of  theory  before  you  but  as  one  who  has 
paid  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject.  I am 
now  the  senior  County  Surveyor  but  one  in  Ireland. 
I propose  to  show  you  that  there  is  a great  amount  of 
money  going  to  waste  in  Ireland,  which  you  can,  with- 
out putting  on  a shilling,  acquire  for  tramway  pur- 
poses. My  figures  are  little  under  two  millions.  I 
do  not  think  I would  be  doing  my  duty  if  I did  not 
mention  that  to  you  and  supply  you  with  the  data. 

12746.  All  that  would  be  better  put  in  your  written 
statement,  so  that  it  could  be  considered  ? — Quite  so. 
I think  that  will  enable  me  to  meet  your  wishes  all 
the  better.  I would  not  have  raised  any  difficulty  but 
for  the  fact  that  my  Assizes  are  fixed  for  the  14th. 
You  do  nob  wish  for  any  information,  I suppose,  as  to 
the  topography  or  physical  features  of  the  country. 
If  you  did  I would  describe  it  to  you  in  a few 
minutes. 

12747.  If  you  will  put  it  on  a small  map  of  the 
county  Donegal,  or  of  Ireland,  if  you  wish  to  extend 
your  observations  beyond  Donegal,  it  will  suit  our 
purpose  ? — I would  endeavour  more  to  familiarize  you 
with  the  features  which  are  exceptional. 

12748.  We  shall  understand  it  on  a small  map 
without  troubling  you  to  explain  the  large  one  you 
have  there?— Very  well,  sir.  In  the  meantime  it 
any  special  point  should  strike  you,  if  you  com- 
municate it  to  me  I will  have  it  enquired  into,  am 
the  necessary  information  made  out.  . 

12749.  Thank  you,  we  will  do  so  if  necessary  i~ 
Good  morning. — (See  Appendix,  p.  741.) 
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Mr.  D.  C.  Pearson,  examined. 


,9750  Chairman.  — What  is  your  position,? — I am 
n "k  of  the  Union  of  Donegal,  and  I am  agent  on  the 
t of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Brooke  of  Loughiske 
(f\le  and  to  an  estate  comprising  part  of  the  town 


1 9751.  Without  putting  any  questions  to  you  we 
'll  leave  you  to  make  the  statement  you  desire  with 
frrence  to  fishery  accommodation.  Have  you 
'tten  any  statement  with  reference  to  the 

* *»'  asMnS  in. Donegal!— I did  not 

“re  any  written  statement. 

" j9752.  You  have  got  a map  there? — I have.  This 
. tlle  ordnance  map  showing  the  line  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  connect  the  railway  at  Druminin  with 

Londonderry  town. 

12753.  What  is  the  distance  ? — Four  statute  miles. 
12754.  And  the  cost?— £19,000  by  the  Order  in 

^°12755-  Have  you  raised  the  money  ?— The  money 
is  to  he  raised  by  the  contractor. 

12756.  Is  there  a baronial  guarantee  sufficient? — 
There  is  a guarantee  of  the  two  baronies— a perpetual 
guarantee  of  five  per  cent.  . . 

12757.  Which  are  the  two  baronies  ? — Ihe  baronies 
of  Bannagh  and  Tirhugli. 

12758.  When  was  the  Order  in  Council  passed  ? — 

It  was  finally  passed  in  the  end  of  1885,  I think. 

12759.  Have  any  steps  been  since  taken  to  carry 
out  the  work  ? — There  was  some  delay  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  line,  and  it  is  only  just  now  that  the  matter 
has  come  to  be  arranged. 

12760.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  raising  the  money  ? 
-The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  friends  have  raised 
half  the  money  and  expect  the  other  half  from 
the  Government.  There  was  an  Act  ,of  Parliament 
authorizing  the  whole  line  from  Stranorlar  to  Donegal. 
By  that  Act  the  Government  were  authorized 
to  lend  half  the  money  provided  the  promoters  paid 
the  other  half.  The  promoters  were  only  able  to  raise 
about  one-third  of  the  entire,  and  the  Government 
then  only  provided  another  third,  so  that  they  had  to 
stop  it  short  out  in  a bog,  I may  say,  where  they  have 
erected  a temporary  station. 

12761.  Is  it  a narrow-gauge  line  ? -It  is  a narrow- 
gauge  line  from  Stranorlar  to  Druminin. 

12762.  Do  you  propose  to  carry  on  the  narrow 
gauge?— It  is  the  same.  In  fact  the  Order  in  Council 
is  practically  extending  the  time  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  giving  the  guarantee. 

12763.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  raising  the  money  ? — I think  there  is 
none.  The  £19,000  does  not  complete  the  work; 
there  is  £2,000  to  be  expended  on  stations,  and  that 
the  directors  are  doing  themselves  by.  removing  the 
plant  of  an  old  station  which  will  not  be  required. 
That  is  not  included  in  the  £19,000.  It  should  be 
done  by  the  directors  in  executing  the  line. 

12764.  Terminating  as  it  does  at  Druminin,  is 
there  much  traffic  expected  on  the  line? — There  is  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  traffic  expected. 

12765.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  of  tranship- 
ping the  traffic  ? — I could  not  answer  that. 

12766.  Who  will  be  able  to  do  so  %—  Mr.  Ledlie, 
the  manager  of  the  railway,  but  I could  not  get  him 
to  come  here  to-day.  I think,  however,  that  perhaps 
you  can  have  that  from  Mr.  Musgrave,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, or  from  Mr  Sinclair,  I can  ascertain  it  for  you  if 
you  wish. 

12767.  If  you  will  send  it  you  will  oblige? — Yes,  I 
' will  take  a note  of  it,  and  send  it  to  you. 

12768.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  receipts 
are  of  this  line  ? — I.  do  not. 

12769.  It  is  worked,  I suppose,  by  the  Finn  Valley 
Railway  Company? — Yes. 

12770.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  the  Finn  Valley  Railway  the 
full  gauge,  the  regular  Irish  gauge  ? — It  is  the  regular 
Irish  gauge,  but  it  is  worked  so  independent  of  the 
Great  Northern  that  it  is  practically  a break. 

12771.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Could  you  connect  this 


line  and  yours,  if  broad  gauge  ? — I hardly  think  it  Mr.  D.  C 
practicable.  The  curves  are  sharp  and  the  gradients  Pearson, 
steep.  There  are  some  curves  so  sharp  as  415  feet  in 
radius,  and  there  are  several  of  500  feet. 

12772.  Is  there  a hill  to  surmount  ? — Yes,  in  four 
miles  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  400  feet. 

12773.  Do  you  know  what  thegradient  is? — I think 
the  gradient  is  one  in  forty. 

12774.  Is  it  a long  gradient? — It  is  a very  long 
gradient.  It  is  a gradient  carried  up  four  miles  on  each 
side.  It  passes  through  a mountain  gorge.  A good 
deal  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  granite  cliff.  I think 
that  without  very  great  expenditure  it  could  not  be 
converted  into  one  kind  of  gauge.  We  in  Donegal 
would  rather  convert  the  Finn  Valley  Railway  into  a 
narrow  gauge,  so  as  to  give  us  only  one,  while  prac- 
tically we  have  two  changes. 

12775.  Where  are  they? — One  is  at  Stranorlar, 
and  the  other  is  at  Strabane.  It  is  worked  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  rolling 
stock  and  all  change,  except  for  full  waggon-loads  ; and 
passengers  always  change. 

12776.  The  waggons  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Finn 
Valley  travel  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ? 

— Full  waggon-loads  do,  but  ordinary  merchandise  is 
transhipped  at  Strabane. 

12777.  Chairman. — Making  the  Finn  Valley'  Rail- 
way a narrow  gauge  would  be  simply  transferring  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  transhipment  from  one  point 
to  another  ? — Exactly,  and  leave  us  only  one  change. 

12778.  Does  the  Finn  Valley  line  join  the  narrow 
gauge  ? — It  does.  It  is  practically  an  extension  of  the 
Finn  Valley  line. 

12779.  But  the  Finn  Valley  line  joins  the  broad 
gauge  ? — It  does. 

12780.  Still  there  would  be  one  change? — Now  we 
have  practically  two  changes,  because  the  Finn  Valley 
line  is  worked  independently.  The  passengers  and 
small  merchandise  are  all  changed  at  Strabane  from 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  Finn  Valley  to  the  Great 
Northern  line. 

12781.  But  it  is  the  same  gauge? — It  is  the  same 
gauge. 

12782.  Then  there  is  no  physical  necessity  for  the 
change? — -No  ; there  need  not  be  a change  there. 

12783.  Then  would  it  not  be  a great  misfortune  to 
make  the  Finn  Valley  line  a narrow  gauge  ?— If  there 
was  any  possibility  of  the  broad  gauge  being  continued 
to  Donegal  it  would  be  a great  misfortune  to  make 
the  Finn  Valley  line  a narrow  gauge. 

12784.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  find  a want  of  cor- 
respondence in  the  trains  at  Strabane  that  are  coming 
from  Dublin? — Yes. 

12785.  How  long  have  you  to  wait  at  Strabane  ?— 

We  can  only  reach  Dublin  by  the  last  train.  Suppose 
the  mail  train  that  comes  by  limited  mail  from 
Dublin,  leaving  at  8.15,  gets  to  Strabane  at  one 
o’clock,  it  remains  there  until  five.  The  train  that 
leaves  Dublin  at  7.15,  reaches  Strabane  at  11.50,  and 
the  train  leaves  Strabane  for  Druminin  at  11.10,  that 
is  forty  minutes  before,  and  there  is  no  other  train 
until  5.25,  which  gets  into  Druminin  at  6.51. 

12786  Mr.  Ahernethy. — That  is  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  Finn  Valley  ?-  By  the  Finn  Valley. 

12787.  Mr.  Barry. — Who  are  the  directors  of  the 
Finn  Valley  Company?  — They  are  principally  Derry 


12788.  Do  you  mean  county  Derry  men  ? — City  of 

D'TSO^Then  is  the  correspondence  so  arranged  as 
favour  Derry  ? — I am  of  that  opinion,  but  at  the 
me  time  I do  not  know  whether,  under  the  present 
stem  of  management,  it  can  be  remedied  very  much, 
’e  suffer  more  in  Donegal  from  the  evil  than  Derry, 
bad  to  leave  this  morning  at  7.20.  There  is  a tram 
10.30,  which  makes  a good  correspondence  with 
ublin,  but  we  will  not  reach  Deny  until  3.20. 

12790.  Mr.  Abemethy— When  do  you  get^to  ktra- 
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bane? — We  get  there  at  1.30,  and  would  not  get 
leaving  it  until  3.19. 

12791.  Mr.  Barry. — You  spoke  of  two  baronies 
which  were  going  to  guarantee  the  interest  of  £1 9,000 ? 


They  never  leave  the  fishing  ground.  At 
there  is.  a small  steamer,  and  trawlers.  It  1>r» ent 
the  fish,  and  brings  them  up.  The  trawlers  at  T ^ 
remain  out  all  the  week,  night  and  day.  * ‘>resent 
12808.  The  fish  is  transferred  from  the  boat 


trawlers  to  the  steamer  ? — Yes. 

12809.  And  from  the  steamer  it 
carts  ? — Yes. 


12792.  What  amount  in  the  pound  will  the  guarantee 
come  to  on  the  valuation  of  the  baronies  ? — It  is  some- 
thing veiy  small.  It  cannot  possibly  be  more  than 
two  or  three  pence  in  the  pound  at  the  most. 

12793.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  is  of  the  local 
burdens  on  those  baronies  now  ? — I do  not  think  they 
are  very  large.  Our  annual  race  in  the  barony  of 

Tirhugh  would  average  about  two  shillings  in  the  

pound — a shilling  and  two  pence  one  half  year,  and  high  water  1 — She  can  come  up  to  the' 
ten  pence  the  other  half  year.  — r Jl  - a-  1 ""  ' 


brought  o 


12810.  Do  you  say  that  the  fishermen  nreferu  * 
rangement  1 — No ; but  that  they  would  prefer  fW 
tins  tram  was  brought  to  the  quay,  so  as  to  cornu,  S 
with  the  railway.  ^ 11 


12811.  The  vessel  cannot  reach  the- quay  even*  ^ 
iffh  water  1— She  can  come  ™ tiA  Z.eXCePtat 


12794.  Chairman. — Is  that  including  the  poor 
rates  ? — Not  the  poor  rates,  but  the  county  cess. 

12795.  Mr.  Barry  wants  to  know  what  the  entire  as- 
sessment on  the  baronies  amounts  to.  How  much  in  the 
pound  is  it,  taking  the  poor  rates  and  the  county  cess 
rate  ? — Two  shillings  would  be  the  average  for  the 
county  cess  in  one  of  the  baronies.  Tirhugh,  and  about 
2s.  9 d.,  I would  say,  in  the  other  barony.  I know 
the  amount  of  poor  rate  for  Donegal  Union,  includ- 
ing the  greater  part  of  both  baronies,  will  not  exceed  the 
average  of  a shilling.  It  varies  in  different  divisions, 
but  will  not  be  more  than  a shilling  on  the  average. 

12796.  Then  the  entire  burden  on  those  baronies  is 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  ? — The  average  of  the  two 
baronies  would  be  about  three  shillings  in  the  pound 
We  are  not  at  all  overwhelmed  with  taxation. 

12797.  Mr.  Pim. — Does  the  present  line  as  far  as 
Druminin  pay  its  working  expenses? — I am  not  quite 
certain  about  that.  The  Finn  Yalley  line  has  guar- 
anteed the  interest  on  the  line  to  the  Government,  and 
I think  it  barely  pays  the  working  expenses  at  present. 

12798.  Is  there  any  call  on  the  baronies  at  present  ? 
— The  guarantee  does  not  cover  any  of  the  existing 
line.  The  guarantee  is  only  for  this  four  miles  ex- 
tension, which  is  not  yet  commenced.  I know  that 
there  is  a landlords’  guarantee  for  some  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  existing  line,  but  I do  not  know  much 
about  that  railway,  because  I was  one  of  the  promo- 
ters of  another  line  that  we  got  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for,  to  connect  Donegal  with  the  outside  world. 

12799.  Was  that  to  connect  it  with  the  Enniskillen 
line? — Yes.  I have  the  Act  with  me.  I brought  it 
because  it  authorizes  the  harbour  works  that  I sug- 
gested before.  They  were  not  able  to  raise  the 
capital.  It  was  to  connect  it  with  the  Enniskillen  line. 

12800.  Chairman. — The  line  has  not  been  made? 
— It  has  never  been  made. 

12801.  Give  us  your  views  as  to  the  facilities  that 
will  be  afforded  to  Donegal  ? — This  is  a map  of  the 
town  of  Donegal.  The  terminus  is  to  be  at  a place 
only  300  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  Diamond,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  town.  Any  approach  to  it  at  pre- 
sent is  circuitous,  but  we  propose  to  make  a short 
link  of  200  yards,  to  give  communication  from  the 
square  to  the  railway  station. 

12802.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  that  short  link  include  ' 
the  bridge  over  the  river? — It  does.  There  must  be  a 
bridge  over  the  river  in  any  case. 

12803.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  you  run  the  tramway 
there  ? — Yes. 

12804.  How  do  you  connect  it  with  the  quay  ? — 
We  extend  it  down.  We  do  not  propose  to  alter  the 
site  of  the  station,  but  simply  to  extend  the  tramway 
so  as  to  give  communication  with  the  centre  of  the  town. 

12805.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  ever  considered  an 
extended  line  farther  down,  so  as  to  reach  deep  water  ? 

— It  was  suggested  by  parties  outside.  I have  con- 
sulted a good  many  as  to  their  views  on  that  point, 
and  they  are  all  against  going  down.  The  fishermen 
say  that  besides  the  fish  they  ship  they  also  catch  a 
large  number  of  rough  fish  that  they  should  have  to 
come  to  Donegal  with. 

12806.  What  sort  of  boats  do  you  refer  to ; is  it 
small  open  boats  ? — Yes;  and  the  large  boats  as  well. 
12807.  Do  they  prefer  to  come  up  with  them? — 


o ^ up  io  cue  quay  -if 

rise  of  the  flood  The  steam  tender  at  present  can  ", 

12812.  Mr.  What  is\er  di“htL 

bhe  can  come  up  on  four  feet  of  water.  6 ' 


12813.  Mr.  Barry.  Do  you  find  any  delay  to  «*• 
frt>m  the  transhippmg  of  fish  at  Stranorlar  ?__x  ^ 


not.  The  fish  is  always  sent  by  the  W*  u™ 
Dublin  is  the  fish  market  for  Donegal,  andadayS' 
mg  can  always  reach  the  Dublin  market  in  the  morning 
12814.  At  what  time  does  it  leave  Donegal  l—Th 
train  leaves  Druminin  a few  minutes  after  7°o’cloct  at 
night.  ,lt 

1 2815.  And  by  that  correspondence  the  fish  reaches 
Dublin  by  next  morning  ?— It  does,  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  K 


12816.  Supposing  that  the  fish  had  to  be  taken  to 
Greenore,  to  be  shipped  for  England,  would  it  reach 
Greenore  in  the  evening?— It  would.  It  could  do 
that.  It  would  have  to  leave  Donegal 


present  mail  train,  leaving  at  eleven  o’clock  to^reach 
Greenore. 


12817.  We  have  heard  that  fish  from  Biuidoran 
reaches  Greenore,  leaving  Enniskillen  at  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon,  I think  ?— They  leave  Ballyshannon 
about  eleven  I know,  so  that  they  must  be  delayed 
at  Enniskillen.  The  fish  trade  at  Ballyshannon  is 
very  large  in  salmon. 

12818.  Mr.  Abernethy. — -There  is  not  much  deep-sea 
fishing?— There  is  not  much  deep-sea  fishing. 

12819.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  you  would  say  that 
if  any  large  amount  of  fishing  were  developed  in 
Donegal,  it  would  be  of  importance  that  some  of  the 
fish  should  if  possible  go  through  to  Greenore  ?-I 
should  say  so. 

12820.  If  the  West  Donegal  remained  a narrow  "au"e 
line,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  this  arrange- 
ment?— Yes,  there  would  be. 

12821.  You  cannot  send  the  same  vans  through  if 
you  change  the  gauge? — No,  you  cannot  possibly  do 
so.  On  the  Ballyshannon  line,  the  London  and  North 
Western  have  special  fish  waggons  going  through. 
That  was  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Ime 
that  I was  interested  in. 

12822.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  fish  that  now  finds  its  way  to  Druminin  ? — I could 
not  tell  you. 

12823.  It  is  a limited  quantity,  I suppose,  on 
account  of  the  expense  ? — It  is.  Sometimes  we  have 
enormous  quantities  of  herrings,  and  the  amount  of  fish 
at  such  times  is  very  large. 

12824.  Supposing  that  the  line  were  extended  from 
Donegal,  in  the  direction  of  Killybegs,  would  it  iiot 
bring  more  fish  on  the  line  ? — I presume  that  it  would. 
I think  they  would  prefer  sending  it  to  Donegal. 

12825.  Do  you  think  that  the  boats  fishing  in  and 
around  the  bay  would  prefer  Donegal  ? — They  would 
more  easily  reach  Donegal. 

12826.  At  present  they  are  within  a few  miles  of 
Donegal,  and  in  that  way  they  have  no  great  induce- 
ment to  go  elsewhere? — Yes. 

12827.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Has  the  herring  fishing 
been  prosperous  of  late  years  in  Donegal? — It  was  not 
prosperous  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

12828.  Herrings  are  fish  that  cannot  stand  much 
transhipment  ? — No ; and  the  fishermen  say  that  they 
cannot  depend  on  the  English  market  for  herrings. 
They  must  have  them  sold  the  next  morning. 
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•OQ90  Transhipping  them  would  render  that  im- 

1 T would  say  that  it  is  impossible  upon  any 

P0Sfm  from  Donegal. 

v2830  Would  it  be  possible  if  the  fish  were  brought 
1 nut  directly  into  the  railway  vans  ? — I think  it 
aD  Id  be  still  impossible  to  have  them  in  the  English 
ff0  - • -n  sufficient  time  for  sale. 


market 


19831  Why  ? — Herrings  are  generally  caught  in 
'■  The  fishermen  do  not  lift  their  nets 


til  daybreak;  they  could  not  have  them  brought 
'if  before* seven  or  eight  in  the  morning,  and  by  the 
! me  they  were  boxed,  they  could  not  by  any  of  the  cross- 
Lnnelroutesreach  an  English  port  next  morning. 

12832  Mr.  Barry.— Supposing  they  left  Belfast  or 
rreenore  at  six  in  the  evening,  why  could  not  they  be 
. an  English  market  the  following  morning? — I do 
not  thinkthey  could  reach  Belfast  or  Greenore  by  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

12833-  I think,  speaking  from  memory,  that  the 
time  of  departure  at  Greenore  is  nine,  and  Belfast  an 
hour  earlier.  What  difficulty  would  there  be  in 
herein "S  leaving  Donegal  in  the  morning,  and  being 
transhipped  the  same  night  at  Belfast  or  Greenore?— 
They  niffiht  leave  Donegal  in  time,  but  by  the  time 
they  would  be  delivered,  boxed,  and  ready  to  go 
there  would  be  great  delay  experienced. 

1983-1.  Supposing  that  they  were  ready  at  the 
quay  to  receive  the  fish  from  the  boats  when  they 
arrived  ?— Even  in  that  case  they  would  have  to  be 
boxed,  and  it  takes  a considerable  time  to  do  it. 

12835.  How  long  ought  it  take  ? — I do  not  think 
that  any  considerable  number  of  boxes  could  be  ready 
in  less  than  a couple  of  hours.  If  they  do  not  get  to 
the  railway  before  eight  o’clock,  they  cannot  start 
before  ten.  To  get  the  mails  across  they  have  to  leave 
Donegal  at  half  past  ten. 

12836.  Mr.  Abernethy. — I am  aware  of  boats  fishing 
at  ni<dit,  and  I.  have  known  herrings  to  be  boxed  at 
six  or  seven  in  the  morning  ?— What  is  called  harvest 
herrings  may,  but  I hardly  think  that  the  winter 
herrings,  which  is  the  largest  fishery,  could  be  so 
early  in  the  morning  as  that. 

12837.  Chairman. — How  many  miles  is  it  from 
Druminin,  where  the  railway  terminus  now  is,  to 
Belfast?— 110  miles. 

12838.  If  you  sent  them  110  miles  in  boxes,  why 
could  they  not  reach  Belfast  or  Greenore  soon  enough  ? 
—As  I say  they  could  run  from  Donegal,  but  not 
from  Killybegs.  . 

12839.  Unless  there  was  railway  extension  to  the 
pier?— Even  in  that  case  they  could  not  reach  soon 


12840.  Mr.  Barry. — The  railway  extension  would 
be  only  seventeen  miles  ? — I take  it  to  be  twenty. 

12841.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  time  does  it  occupy 
now  from  the  time  the  fish  is  brought  in  until  it  is 
landed  at  the  railway  station  ? — From  the  time  the 
fishing  boat  reaches  until  the  fish  gets  to  the  carts  is, 

I think,  about  two  hours,  and  then  there  is  an  hour 
to  reach  the  railway  station. 

12842.  That  is  three  hours  altogether  ? — Yes. 

12843.  Chairman.— It  can  be  got  on  from  Donegal 
or  Killybegs  without  further  delay  ? — Yes,  but  by  that 
railway  you  cannot  reach  England. 

12844.  Mr.  Abernethy.—  How  long  do  they  take  to 
box  the  fish  ? — I think  about  two  hours. 

12845.  Mr.  Barry. — I cannot  understand  how  you 
make  out  that  fish  could  leave  Donegal  or  Killybegs 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  yet  could  not  reach 
Greenore  or  Belfast  in  time  for  the  night  boat  ? — I 
am  not  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge  of  what 
might  be  done,  but  from  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
men  in  Donegal  who  carts  the  fish  away. 

12846.  Mr,  Pim.— You  are  speaking  of  the  practice 
by  carting,  but  if  you  had  a railway,  so  that  the 
delay  occasioned  by  carting  could  be  obviated,  would 
it  not  be  possible  that  the  fish  could  reach  the  English 
market?— It  ought  to  be  possible  certainly  to  reach 
England  The  great  difficulty  is  the  means  of  land- 


ing. The  only  way  in  which  they  can  land  herrings  June  24,  is87- 
is  by  beaching  the  boats  on  the  spot  marked  A (on 
the  map),  and  before  the  tide  gets  away  from  them,  pejhson.  ’ 
carrying  out  the  cargoes  to  the  shore.  There  is  no 
quay  to  land  them  at. 

12847.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Have  you  a curing  estab- 
lishment for  fish  ? — No. 

12848.  Is  it  possible  to  sell  a very  large  take  of 
fish  here  ? — The  result  within  the  last  few  years 
of  a large  quantity  of  fish  being  brought  in  was,  that 
they  were  left  rotting  on  the  quays  and  were  carried 
away  into  deep  wateragain,  and  some  went  for  manure. 

12849.  Mr.  Barry. — How  far  from  the  town  of 
Donegal  is  it  that  you  have  to  go  to  find  six  feet  at 
low  water  spring  tides  ? — I have  the  harbour  chart 
here,  and  it  will  show  it.  We  have  eleven  feet  up  to 
about  a mile  and  a half. 

12850.  Within  a mile  and  a half  you  can  get  eleven 
feet  ? — Yes,  and  it  suddenly  drops. 

12851.  Then,  I presume,  you  do  not  get  any 
material  difference  between  the  six  feet  and  the 
eleven  feet  line  at  low  water? — No,  sir.  In  fact 
there  is  a very  sharp  ridge  of  seven  feet  below  it. 

12852.  Therefore  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  town 
you  can  always  be  sure  of  eleven  feet  of  water  ? — Yes. 

12853.  Is  that  spot  protected? — The  entire  harbour 
is  well  protected.  Any  vessel  getting  near  the 
Hassens  is  protected  by  the  natural  breakwater. 

12854.  Do  you  happen  to  know  is  it  a permanent 
channel  or  one  that  shifts  ? — It  is  permanent ; it  does 
not  shift  at  all ; there  is  no  bar. 

12855.  I think  there  has  been  some  improvement 
of  the  pier  suggested  by  various  engineers? — Yes,  I 
have  one,  the  quay  works.  We  were  authorized  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  do  that  work  ; and  in  connexion 
with  that  project  there  was  a proposition  to  deepen 
the  channel  to  deep  water  from  that  spot.  We  had 
a contract  made  for  the  quay  works.  The  engineer’s 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  deepening  was  £5,000. 

12856.  And  how  much,  for  the  quay  works?— I 
know  that  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  railway 
was  £4,000,  but  I do  not  think  it  could  be  made  for 
the  same  sum,  independent  of  the  railway  being  made 
at  the  same  time. 

12857.  Supposing  the  river  were  deepened  in  the 
way  that  has  been  proposed,  on  what  would  you  rely 
for  keeping  it  deep? — He  proposed  that  it  was  to  be 
kept  deep  by  some  means  of  directing  the  water ; lie 
did  not  propose  dredging  at  all. 

12858.  Was  that  Mr.  Price’s  scheme?— Yes. 

12859.  He  proposed  to  maintain  the  channel  by 
means  of  a tidal  reservoir  ?— Exactly  so.  There  is  a 
space  of  309  acres  which  he  proposed  to  impound  by 
. running  a wall  from  St.  Emans  to  the  lower  end  of 
Ballyboyle  island.  He  proposed  running  a wall  from 
the  town  end  of  Ballyboyle  island  to  within  a short 
distance  of  the  quay,  and  form  it  into  a reservoir. 

12860  Mr.  Abernethy.— What  was  the  amount  ot 
his  estimate  for  that  work  ?-£5,000.  The  reservoir 
would  be  natural ; making  the  wall  would  make  the 

ieS12861.  His  estimate  was  £5,000  for  the  whole  ?— 

£5  000  was  his  estimate  for  the  whole.  He  did  not 
propose  building  a regular  wall,  but  to  do  it  by  deposit- 
ing stone.  „ , , 

12862.  Mr.  Barry. —What  depth  of  water  would 
that  proposal  have  given  1— He  expected  that  it  would 
have  given  seven  feet.  He  expected  that  it  would 
clear  the  sand  away  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet 

12863.  Where  would  the  sand  go  to  ?— To  the  deep 
sea,  I presume.  . , 

12S64.  Mr.  Abernethy.  — How  far  away  is  the  deep 
sea?— We  have  forty-two  feet  at  about  two  miles 


“SB  Do  you  expect  that  the  sand  would  be  carried 
that"  distance  of  two  miles  into  deep  water  ?- 
That  was  the  idea.  The  feeling  about  Donegal  is  that 
if  it  passes  the  bank  there  by  dredging  it  would  eflect 
all  the  purposes  they  require.  ^ g 
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June  24. 1887.  ] 2866.  Mr.  Barry.—  I gather  that  the  feeling  of  the 

Mr.  i).  c.  district  is,  that  if  the  quay  were  made,  no  deepening 

Pearson.  of  the  river  would  be  necessary? — Yes;  there  are  a 
few  that  think  that  the  banks  ought  to  be  scoured, 
as  shown  on  this  chart  by  a pencil  line. 

12867.  In  order  to  carry  out  that  work  would  it  be 
necessary  to  make  the  reservoir  ? — I think  not. 

12868.  Mr.  Abemethy. — What  was  the  estimate  for 
that — was  it  £85,000  for  dredging? — I do  not  think 
it  was  ever  estimated. 

12869.  Mi-.  Barry. — Do  you  know  how  much  fish 
now  comes  from  Killy  begs  to  Druminin? — I have  not 
an  idea.  I think  at  present  the  large  trawlers  that 
are  fishing  at  Killybegs  are  sending  away  the  fish  by 
steam  tender  and  cars  to  Donegal.  The  owner  of  the 
tender  has  made  an  arrangement  to  bring  the  fish  to 
Donegal  at  a shilling  a box. 

12870.  Do  they  not  take  the  fish  to  Sligo? — I am 
not  quite  sure  as  to  whether  they  take  fish  to  Sligo  or 
not,  but  I know  that  the  fishermen  within  the  bay 
have  now  made  an  arrangement  with  the  steam  tender 
to  send  it  on  from  the  fishing  grounds.  Perhaps  those 
men  fishing  farther  out  in  the  bay  may  send  the  fish  on 
to  Sligo.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
pier.  We  h a ve  proof  of  that  by  getting  a contract  from 
Mr.  Waddel  who  was  the , contractor  for  the  Mersey 
tunnel.  He  had  a contract  for  making  the  railway  to 
the  quay  at  Donegal. 

12871.  Was  the  cost  of  the  pier  divided  from  that 
of  the  railway  ? — It  was ; it  had  to  be  kept  separate, 
for  the  Act  authorized  the  charging  of  dues. 

12872.  Did  you  not  say  that  if  the  railway  and  the 
pier  were  constructed  as  separate  works  that  the  cost 
of  the  pier  would  be  more  expensive  ? — Yes.  I said 
that  I think  they  could  not  be  made  for  the  sum  unless 
he  was  making  the  railway  at  the  same  time,  for  he 
would  then  have  the  filling  more  readily  than  if  he 
made  it  an  independent  work. 

12873.  Chairman. — A s to  the  desirability  of  con- 
necting the  quay  with  the  proposed  railway  station, 
you  would  bring  the  terminus  from  the  station,  through 
the  square,  and  to  the  quay? — Yes;  the  first  thing 
that  we  require  is  the  quay  wall.  I tried  to  ascertain 
from  the  fishermen  and  the  inhabitants  which  they 
considered  of  most  importance,  and  I know  that  they 
seemed  to  think  deepening  the  channel  a secondary 
consideration. 

12874.  But  that  would  be  independent  of  making 
the  quay  wall  ? — Unquestionably. 

12875.  Mr.  Barry. — If  the  quay  wall  were  made 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  charging  fishing  boats  for 
the  use  of  it  ? — I would  not.  The  Railway  Company 


did  not  take  power  in  their  Act  to  charge  for  it  'n 
was  a clause  inserted  that  fishing  boats’ »»  i X iere 
free.  to  use  it 

12876.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
for  commercial  purposes  from  it  ?- -I  am  sure  that  th  r! 

would  be  a considerable  income.  e 

12877.  Why  should  you  not  think  of  chav<ri, 
fishing  boats  for  the  uso  of  a pier  put  up  for  S 
purposes?— The  object  of  the  Railway  Company  « 
to  encourage  the  fishermen  to  bring  their  fish  tlL  8 
12878.  But  then  the  Railway  Company  would  reopiv 
profit  out  of  the  tolls  they  charge  for  the  fish  thev 
carry  over  their  lines  ?— Of  course.  The  fishery  w 
not  at  all  then  so  much  used  as  it  is  even  now  ^ v* 
Skipworth  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Company 
and  he  wished  to  encourage  fishing  in  Donegal  Bay 
12879.  How  many  Irish  boats  are  there  at  Donegal! 
—Inside  the  Hassens  there  are  thirteen  trawleis°'in 
eluding  two  steam  trawlers. 

12880.  Are  they  fully  decked  boats?— Not  all 
The  two  steamers  and  about  eight  of  the  others  are.  ’ 
12881.  Two  steam  trawlers  and  -seven  or  efoht  of 
the  others — are  they  large  boats  ? — Yes.  ° 

12882.  How  many  steamers  used  the  port  last  year? 
—I  do  not  think  any  steamers  came  up  to  Donegal 
at  all.  They  run  in  for  refuge  inside  the  Hassens.' 

12883.  Could  you  give  an  idea  as  to  whether  they 
were  numerous  1— Oh,  yes,  there  were  a great  many. 
Some  days  there  would  be  seven  or  eight,  or  nine.  I 
could  see  them  from  my  bedroom  window. 

12884.  Mr.  Abernetliy.— Did  they  tranship  the  fish 
from  the  steamers  ? — Yes.  Last  year  most  of  them 
sent  fish  to  Greenore.  I think  this  is  the  first  year 
that  they  have  taken  the  fish  by  the  steam  tender. 
When  these  two  steamers  were  got  it  was  too  late  in 
the  season  to  carry  fish. 

12885.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  the  tenders  belong  to  a 
separate  association  ?— 1 They  belong  to  a company  in 
the  town  here.  I have  been  speaking  to  several  of 
the  shareholders,  and  they  appear  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  what  they  are  getting. 

12886.  Chairman, — They  publish  their  accounts  I 
suppose  ? — No.  In  fact  the  Company  only  consists  of 
a limited  number  of  persons — seven  or  eight,  T think. 

12887.  Mr.  Pint. — Is  it  Donegal  people  who  are 
the  shareholders  in  the  Company? — Yes,  exclusively. 

12888.  How  far  out  do  those  boats  go  to  fish  1— 
They  go  out  as  far  as  a line  between  Carrick  and 
Sligo.-  Do  you  wish  to  examine  those  maps  ? 

12889.  Mr.  Barry. — Yes,  we  should  like  a copy  of  1 
those  maps  ? — I shall  leave  these  with  you. 

12890.  We  will  return  them  ? — Vei-y  well. 


Sir.  William 
Hammond. 


Mr.  William  Hammond  examined. 


1289 1 . Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  give  some 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  inquiry  before  this 
Commission  ? — If  any  information  I can  give  should 
be  useful  I shall.be  glad  to  oblige  you. 

12892.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  wrote  to  say  you 
wished  to  give  evidence,  but  he  did  not  mention  the 
nature  of  your  evidence? — You  sent  me  a paper  of 
questions  and  I returned  it  with  my  answers,  so  that 
that  would  show  the  nature  of  what  my  information  is. 

12893.  Perhaps  you  will  reply  viva  voce  to  the 
questions,  ox-  would  you  wish  to  speak  on  some  special 
point  ? — I wish  to  give  evidence  about  Bui-ton  port  and 
neighbourhood  especially,  as  I know  most  about  it. 

12894.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  into  Burton 
poi-t? — Vessels  of  200  tons  can  get  in  there  at 
high  water  spring  tides.  There  is  a rise  of  fourteen 
feet,  but  at  low  water  the  pox-t  is  bare. 

12895.  Mi-.  Abernethy. — Dry? — Strand — qxxitedry. 

12896.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  proposition  to 
make  ? — I have  a rough  copy  of  the  answers  I sent  you. 

12897.  Perhaps  you  had  better  give  us  your  views 
upon  each  question?— I say  first  that  my  answers 
refer  chiefly  to  the  west  coast  of  the  county  Donegal. 


The  first  question  you  put  to  me  in  the  paper  was, 
to  what  extent  deep  sea  fishing  is  now  carried  on 
off  the  coasts  of  Lreland  to  your  personal  knowledge, 
by  Irishmen  or  by  others.  I say  in  answer  to  that, 
that  it  is  carried  on  only  to  a very  limited  extent. 
Of  course  this  answer  is  necessax-y  as  it  applies  only 
to  the  western  coast  of  Donegal.  It  is  canned  on 
only  to  a vei-y  limited  extent  indeed  by  Irishmen— 
natives  living  on  the  coast,  and  very  occasionally  by 
others. 

12898.  You  say  to  a very  limited  extent  by  others 
than  Irishmen — have  not  French  and  cross-channel 
boats  been  more  frequent  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  on  the  coast  of  Donegal  ? — They  pass  our 
coast  and  they  go  into  Donegal.  They  have  been  more 
frequent  latterly  but  they  pass  us  and  go  to  Donegal. 
These  foreign,  or  English,  or  Manx,  or  Scotch  vessels 
have  occasionally  remained  on  our  immediate  coast 
which  is  off  Arranmore  and  Tory  Island. 

12899.  Mr.  Barry. — When  you  say  they  go  to 
Donegal,  do  you  mean  Donegal  Bay  ? — Yes,  they  go 
in  there  and  pass  us.  I refer  now  to  from  Arranmore 
round  to  Tory  Island. 
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19900.  Chairman. — I assume  although  they  do  not 
jnt^  jjurton  port  that  they  really  do  find  places 
^which  they  can  transfer  their  fish  to  the  shore  and  to 
't  "markets  2 — But  they  have  not  fished  there  at  all. 

12901-  Not  in  your  neighbourhood  2— Not  in  my 
• mediate  neighbourhood,  except  two  years  ago  when 
two  schooners — I think  English— came  between  Tory 
1 1 nd  and  Arranmore,  and  fished  long  lines  and  hand 
:S  *s  anci  Were  three  weeks  at  it.  I was  told  they 
luled  their  vessels  during  that  time  but  the  weather 
wood  and  favourable  for  fishing  at  the  time. 

" 12902.  They  went  direct  home  I suppose  2 — Yes ; 
they  came  in*  every  week  and  partially  cured  and 
dried  then’  fish. 

12903.  Mr.  Barry: — At  what  place  did  they  come 
in  to  cure  their  fish  2— They  came  off  the  Island  of  Gola. 
They  cleaned  them  and  partially  cured  them  on  board. 

12904  In  Gola  roads  2 — In'  Gola  roads.  I did  not 
see  this  myself,  but  I heard  of  it  from  the  natives  and 
from  the  people  who  live  close  by  who  assured  me  that 
it  was  the  fact. 

12905.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  weather  was  fine  at 
the  time  the  strange  boats  were  fishing  2 — The  weather 
was  fine  all  the  time  that  they  were  fishing.  The 
second  question  on  the  paper  that  I replied  to  was 
what  descriptions  and  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  in 
the  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted.  I answer 
to  that  that  the  chief  fish  caught  here  are  cod,  ling, 
haddock,  plaice,  gurnet,  halibut,  turbot,  sole,  and  other 
flatfish.  The  migratory  fishes  are  mostly  herring, 
mackerel,  and  muilet.  The  next  question  is,  what 
reasons  are  there  for  thinking  that  deep-sea  fishery 
can  be  developed  so  far  as  regards  the  existence  of  fish 
in  sufficient  quantities.  I say  in  answer  to  that  that 
all  the  above  fish  have  been  caught  off  this  coast  and 
sometimes  in  great  numbers.  About  two  years  ago 
two  coasting  schooners  from  Scotland  were  there. 

■ 12906.  What  size  vessels  were  they  2 — They  were 
from  eighty  to  100  tons  burden. 

12907.  Were  they  fairly  loaded  2 — I am  told  that 
they  were  fairly  loaded.  I heard  that  they  caught 
their  cargo  and  then  went  away.  These  are  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  to  me,  and  that  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  to  be  true.  I would  wish  to 
state  facts  that  I am  aware  of  regarding  this  question. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  three  other  gentlemen  and 
myself  joined  together  and  raised  a fund  to  equip  out 
a fishing  expedition  for  a week,  in  order  to  know 
whether  fish  were  to  be  caught  or  not.  I lent  a small 
vessel  I had,  and  we  got  up  some  A30  amongst  the 
four  of  us ; we  got  hand  lines  and  long  lines,  and  se- 
lected a crew  and  provisioned  them  for  one  week. 
They  went  out  under  charge  of  an  experienced  old 
fisherman.  They  came  in  after  three  days,  and  the 
expedition  was  a failure,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not 
bring  in  the  quantity  of  fish  that  we  expected. 

12908.  Did  you  make  the  payment  of  those  men 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  fish  2 — Not  at  all,  we  paid 
each  of  them  a week’s  wages. 

12909.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  a 
fairer  trial  if  you  had  made  their  reward  dependent 
on  the  quantity  they  may  bring  in  2 — But  they  would 
not  go  on  such  terms,  and  we  were  determined  to 
have  the  trial  made.  We  put  the  vessel  under  the 
charge  of  a captain  who  was  an  old  experienced  fisher- 
man on  whom  we  depended  to  see  that  they  would  do 
their  duty. 

12910.  But  they  did  not,  it  seems  2 — The  reason 
they  did  not  bring  in  more  was  on  account  of  the 
very  large  number  of  dog-fish  that  were  in  the  place 
at  the  time.  They  told  us  that  their  lines  would  not 
go  to  the  bottom,  and  thatevery  hook  they  threw  out  fell 
on  the  top  of  the  dog-fish,  and  any  that  did  chance  to 
go  down  the  fish  were  eaten  off  them  by  the  dog-fish 
or  the  hooks  were  gone  altogether.  They  said  it  was 
finite  impossible  to  catch  fish.  They  did  catch  a 
quantity,  seven  different,  kinds,  all  very  fine  fish, 
from  the  halibut  down.  That  showed  us  that  although 
the  expedition  did  not  produce  the  quantity  of  fish 
"e  expected  that  the  fish  were  there.  The  crew  said 


that  if  the  dog-fish  had  not  been  there  they  were  con-  Junc  -n  resr. 
fident  that  they  would  have  loaded  their  vessel.  iIr 

12911.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  you  mark  on  the  chart  Hammond, 
where  that  vessel  went  2 — Yes,  from  the  north-west 
of  Arranmore  Bay  out  north-west  of  Tory  Island. 

12912.  How  many'  miles  did  they  go  2 — They  went 
out  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  or  more. 

12913.  How  far  north-west  of  Tory  Island  did  they 
go  2—1  could  not  exactly  tell  you ; that  was  the 
direction.  I could  not  tell  the  distance  from  Tory 
Island,  but  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  was  the 
distance  they  went  out  westward. 

12914.  Chairman. — Can  you  describe  the  position 
where  the  two  boats  from  Scotland  fished  i —It  was  the 
same  position.  We  always  knew  that  there  is  a large 
fishing  bank  off  Arranmore  and  Tory  Island,  and  the 
small  boats  that  go  there  in  good  weather  invariably 
load  their  boats. 

12915.  Did  it  occur  to  you  and  your  friends  that 
it  was  remarkable  that  those  two  boats  could  fish  suc- 
cessfully, and  that  your  experimental  trip  to  the  same 
place  should  be  an  utter  failure  owing  to  the  dog-fish  2 
— They  went  out  at  spring  tide,  and,  I believe,  the 
dog-fish  always  work  strong  in  spxing  tides.  I was  told 
a fortnight  after  that  if  the  vessel  went  then  there  was 
not  a dog-fish  to  be  seen,  and  small  boats  which  went 
out  got  plenty  of  fish.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that 
the  fish  are  there. 

12916.  Did  the  first  experiment  exhaust  the  £30  2 
— No,  only  a part  of  it. 

12917.  But  you  did  not  feel  disposed  to  continue 
it  2 — No,  we  did  not.  In  the  first  place  the  vessel 
could  not  remain  there.  I lent  the  vessel — a trading 

vessel — myself,  and  she  could  not  remain  there  under 
expense  doing  nothing.  We  had  not  the  funds  in 
fact  to  carry  it  on  unless  it  proved  to  be  more  encourag- 
ing than  we  found  it  at  the  time. 

12818.  What  is  your  suggestion  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  that  state  of  things'? — I think  the  way  to  . 
improve  that  state  of  things  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  equip  a proper  vessel  and  make  a thorough 
experiment  on  that  coast  by  fishing  with  long  line  and 
hand  lines,  and  fishing  for  all  kinds  of  fish,  I think 
unless  that  is  done  that  nothing  really  permanent  will 
arise  to  increase  the  industry,  because  the  people  there 
are  not  in  the  way  to  do  it ; they  have  no  boats  lit 
for  the  purpose,  and  no  men  whose  knowledge  is 
adapted  to  pursue  fishing  on  that  scale. 

12919.  Assuming  that  the  Government  fo.und  that 
there  was  any  quantity  of  fish  off  the  coast,  would 
that  lead  to  a little  more  energy  2 — Certainly  it  would. 

12920.  Have  the  fishermen  and  inhabitants  gene- 
rally the  experience  of  those  two  boats  you  tell  us  of  2 
Some  have,  but  they  have  not  the  means. 

12921.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  that  this  parti- 
cular district  has  not  been  properly  fished? — Certainly. 

I believe  that  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  it,  but  unless 
the  experiment  is  properly  executed,  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  useful. 

12922.  But  you  are  hopeful  that  there  is  a large 
quantity  of  fish*  to  be  got  2—1  am.  Even  at  present 
some  boats  got  a quantity  of  fish,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
that  they  can  fish  outside  in  these  open  boats  that 
they  have.  . „ , 

12923.  They  fish  about  Tory  Island?— They  do, 
about  Tory  Island  and  in  this  district,  that  I am 
speaking  of. 

12924.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  twelve  miles  from  lory 
Island  2—1  think  not,  all  round  Tory  Island  is  good 


round.  , , . - . 

12925.  Mr  .Abernethy. — The  bank  extends  further 

3Uth  2 It  does  and  further  north.  The  fourth  ques- 

ion  is,  how  deep  sea  fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  dis- 
i-ict  by  rowing  boats,  sailing  boats,  nets,  trawling  and 
ine  ’ 1 answer  that  it  is  carried  on  exclusively  by 
owin®  boats  of  twenty-four  feet  with  sails,  with  hand 
ines  and  long  lines.  That  is  the  only  means  of 
n-ocuring  the  fish  that  they  have  in  the  neigh  bour- 

l°  12926.  Chairman.— I will  ask  you  any  of  the  ques- 
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June  24,  1887.  tions  that  you  may  desire  to  give  evidence  on  ? — If  there 
Mr  william  are  an7  <Iuestions  70u  wisl1  to  ask  me  I am  prepared 
Hammond.  to  answer  you. 

12927.  Our  object  was  to  ascertain  from  you  as  a 
gentleman  living  on  the  spot,  what  are  the  local  re- 
quirements of  the  bay  or  of  that  particular  neighbour- 
hood?— Yes.  Well,  I think  the  local  requirements 
are  very  extensive,  because  they  have  up  to  the.  present 
time  very  little  means  indeed  of  carrying  on  the 
fishing  industry  at  all. 

12928.  Tell  me  what  facilities  you  think  should 
be  provided  1 — Well,  if  the  experimental  trial  I men- 
tioned before  was  made,  and  if  that  succeeded,  what 
would  then  be  necessary  I believe  would  be  larger 
boats  and  better  means  of  fishing.  These  would.be 
certainly  required  by  the  people. 

12929.  Supposing  that  were  done  where  would  the 
fish  be  carried  to  1 — At  present  we  have  no  market  for 
the  fish.  Anyfish  that  are  caught  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  consumed  in  the  locality  except  shell  fish,  which 
are  all  sent  to  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. 

12930.  Where  are  they  sent  to  for  shipment  to 
Glasgow  1 — The  fishing  boats  meet  the  Sligo  steamers 
twice  a week  for  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  They  can 
keep  the  shell  fish  alive  in  boxes  in  sea  water  a week 
or  ten  days. 

12931.  Mr.  Barry. — If  you  have  a continuance  of 
rough  weather,  such  as  to  prevent  the  steamboats  from 
coming  to  take  the  fish,  what  happens  ?— 1 Then  the  fish 
are  lost.  I have  known  large  quantities  of  fish  to  die, 
because  the  men  could  not  go  out  to  the  steamers  and 
put  their  fish  on  board. 

12932.  Chairman,. — Would  you  advise  that  accom- 
modation be  given  at  Burton  port,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
fish  being  necessarily  taken  to  Sligo  ? — I would  advise 
a deep-water  pier  to  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood. 

12933.  Where  in  the  neighbourhood  1 — On  the 
Island  of  Rutland.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  build  a 
pier  on  the  Island  of  Rutland.  In  fact  I believe  a pier 
was  there  before.  Or  there  is  another  place  near  the 
Island  of  Cruit,  where  I took  soundings,  and  found 
eighteen  feet  of  water  at  low  spring  tides. 

12934.  Mr.  Barry. — That  is  north  of  Burton  port? 
— Yes,  north  of  Burton  port.  It  is  at  the  east  of  the 
Island  of  Cruit.  near  Kincaslagh. 

12935.  Chairman. — If  the  pier  were  constructed, 
and  the  fish  were  landed  there,  where  would  be  the 
market  for  it  ? — A number  of  vessels  would  call  at  this 
port.  Steamers  call  within  a mile  of  it  at  present,  and 
if  this  pier  were  constructed  they  then  could  come  to 
the  pier  and  take  not  only  the  fish,  but  other  merchan- 
dise as  well  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 

12936.  At  what  place  do  they  call  now? — They  call 
off  between  Owey  Island  and  Arranmore  in  good 
weather,  and  in  bad  weather  they  do  not  call  in  at  all. 

12937.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Would  not  that  pier  be 
exposed  to  the  north-west  gusts  ?— It  is  very  sheltered. 
North-north-east  would  be  the  worst  wind,  then  north- 
nortli-west.  It  is  the  anchorage  for  Her  Majesty’s  ves- 
sels, and  they  often  anchor  there  when  they  come  round. 

12938.  Mr.  Barry. — Coastguard  vessels  ? — Coast- 
guard vessels,  and  vessels  of  the  “ Hawk”  kind.  I have 
seen  them  at  anchor,  there. 

12939.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Burton  port  is  dry  at  low 
water  ? — Burton  port  is  dry  at  low  water,  but  out  at 
Rutland  Island  there  is  always  water  at  the  harbour 
between  the  Island  of  Rutland  and  Inniscoo.  Then 
inside  Rutland  altogether.,  we  have  a harbour  where 
there  is  any  quantity  of  water  at  low  tides. 

12940.  Mr.  Pim. — How  do  you  get  to  it  ? We 

come  in  a narrow  entrance,  which  is  called  “ The  Nar- 
rows,” but  it  is  very  deep  water. 

12941.  Mr.  Abernethy. — And  a strong  current  ? — 
A very  strong  current. 

12942.  Large  boats  would  not  like  to  approach  it? 
—Unless  under  the  charge  of  a pilot  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  there  are  seldom  times  that  even  small 
boats  cannot  go  from  Burton  port  to  Arranmore.  I 
myself  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  there  for  a con- 


siderable time,  often  once  a week  in  'winter  tim 
I had  charge  of  the  pier  building  in  Arranmore  ™ u 
never  in  the  winter  was  prevented  'min™  ’ ,1MI  1 


never  in  the  winter  was  prevented  gofim  out 
12943.  Chairman. — Assuming 


carried  out  where  would  the  fislf  be  se^^J-p8 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 

12944.  By  steamers  ?—  By  steamers 

Sl“  ^ 

12946.  Do  you  think  they  would  all  call  there L-T 
think  they  would.  If  it  were  communicated  to  th 
companies  that  there  was  a proper  pier  there  to  which 
they  could  call  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  they  wouldn't 
be  unwilling  to  call,  because  they  could  «et  merch  °l 
dise  as  well  as  fish.  ° an' 


'i- eight 
" luly 


12947.  I fear . the  .coast  population  there  is  not 
much  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  most  congested  district  in  th 
county  Donegal,  and  probably  the  most  so  in  Ireland6 
We  have  a tremendous  population  along  the  shores  T 
have  just  made  a calculation,  and  in  seven  o 
townlands  the  population  is  so  large  that  there 
about  an  acre  to  each  person.  Probably  it  is  the 
congested  district  in  Ireland. 

12948.  Mr.  Pim.—  How  often  do  these  steamers 
pass  by  now,  weekly  1—' Twice  a week  going  to  Slri0 
and  twice  returning.  0 

12949.  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  -will  select  any 
other  question  on  the  paper  that  you  wish  to  refer  to? 
— You  ask  some  question  regarding  the  construction 
of  piers.  In  number  seven  you  say  that  the  general 
policy  contemplated  by  the  Fisheries  Piers,  and  Har- 
hours  Act  of  1846,  and  followed  with  some  exceptions 
since  then,  seems  to  have  been  the  erection  of  a large 
number  of  small  piers  and  liai-bour  works,  mostly  dry 
at  low  water  ; and  you  ask  do  vou  avmrnvp  nf 


at  low  water ; and  you  ask  do  you  approve  of  „ulll 
policy,  and  if  not,  what  would  you  suggest  to  replace 
it?  I say  that  I approve  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours  Act,  as  L 
cannot  see  how  very  many  localities  would  have 
been  accommodated  otherwise,  but  I am  of  opinion 
that  money  has  been  wasted  in  erecting  too  expensive 
structures  which  are  not  required  in  many  places  where 
certainly  boat  slips  at  one-third  the  cost  would  have 
answered  better  than  the  more  expensive  piers.  I con- 
sider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  districts  without 
accommodation  should  be  provided  with  deep-water 
piers,  so  that  steamers  could  at  any  time  of  the  tide 
call  and  take  away  the  fish  and  other  commodities. 


12950.  Would  you  recommend  any  improvement  in 
the  railway  arrangements.  I think  you  have  no  rail- 
way ? — We  have  no  railway  within  thirty  miles  of  us. 
I do  not  think  the  Government  could  do  anything  that 
would  be  more  useful  to  the  whole  country  than  the 
construction  of  a railway  from  Stranorlar  or  Letter- 
kenny,  whichever  would  be  considered  the  most  useful 
or  the  easiest  made. 


12951.  The  congested  population  that  you  speak  of 
is  on  the  coast  ? — It  is  along  the  coast. 

12952.  Between  Letterkenny  and  Stranorlar  what 
sort  of  district  would  a railway  go  through— is 
it  fertile  or  poor  ? — It  is  an  unfertile  district,  mostly 
moorland  and  rocky  country. 

12953.  Can  you  give  us  the  population  of  the  coast 
you  speak  of  as  being  congested  ? — I can.  I can  give 

you  the  population.  The  immediate  parish  in  which 
I live,  Templecrone,  has  a population  of  11,525 
persons. 

12954.  What  is  the  extent  of  it? — 51,942  acres, 
but  that  is  rather  misleading  as  to  the  distribution 
of  population,  for  in  a partic  trier1  part  containing  eight 
townlands,  the  area  is  13,684  acres,  and  the  popu- 
lation only  390  persons ; in  other  words,  one-fourth 
the  area  only  contains  one-thirtieth  of  the  popula- 
tion ; these  are  inland  townlands,  mountainous  town- 
lands  of  great  extent. 

12955.  My  question  referred  to  the  congested  dis- 
tricts near  the  sea  coast ; according  to  the  figures  you 
have  now  given,  instead  of  about  one  person  to  the 
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it  is  about  one  person  to  five  acres  ? — The  seven 
aCie , n(js  ja  my  immediate  neighbourhood  contain 
acreS)  and  the  number  of  families  living  in  them 
• if2  riving  something  less  than  ten  acres  to  a family. 

T ay  say  that  I would  take  one-third  of  this  acreage 
ff  for  rock  and  stone,  it  being  thorough.lv  unproduc- 
tive That  would  leave  very  little  over  an  acre  of 
l i for  each  individual  of  those  seven  townlands  that 
T have  mentioned.  Then  the  islands  adjoining  have  a 
large  population.  We  have  1,756  in  the  islands 
in  this  parish  of  Templecrone.  _ With  regard  to  the 
ail'vay,  my  idea  is  the  construction  of  a railway  from 
Stranorlar  to  Doochary-bridge  on  to  Glenties,  and  a 
branch  from  that  to  Dungloe  and  Burton  port.  That 
instead  of  benefiting  only  one  district  would  benefit  a 
|al.„e  district  of  the  country,  whereas  if  you  take 
it  straight  to  Glenties  it  would  not  benefit  Dungloe, 
and  if  you  take  it  to  Dungloe  it  would  not  benefit 
Glenties.  By  taking  it  on  as  I say,  it  would  bene- 
fit both  those  districts,  which  are  very  large  and 
very  populous. 

12956.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such 

a line  ? I think  it  would  cost  about  £4,000  a mile. 

12955.  How  many  miles  would  it  extendi — It  is 
thirty  miles  from  Letterkenny,  and  thirty  miles  from 
Stranorlar  to  Burton  port. 

12958.  Are  you  giving  it  in  statute  miles  1— No;  in 
Irish  miles. 

12959.  That  would  be  about  thirty-seven  English 
miles  ?_Yes;  thirty- seven  English  miles.  I would 
say  then,  adding  on  the  branch  to  Glenties  would  be 
say  ten  miles  more.  That  would  make  a total  to  serve 
the  two  districts  of  about  forty- five  or  forty-six  miles 
probably.  I think  that  would  be  the  entire  extent  of 
it. 

12960.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  would  cost  nearly 
£200,000 1 — Probably  about  £200,000  or  a little  under 
it. 

12961.  A little  under  you  say  1 — Yes  ; I was  cal- 
culating about  £160,000. 

12962.  Then  there  would  be  the  cost  of  rolling 
stock  and  stations? — Of  course  there  would ; and  con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  west  of  Donegal,  I think 
that  the  Government  should  take  this  matter  up  and 
make  the  line  themselves,  because  the  people  are  so  poor 
and  the  holdings  are  so  small  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  give  any  assistance  at  all  in  the 
making  of  it.  In  our  neighbourhood  the  average  rent 
is  £2  a holding.  People  of  that  sort  are  just  barely 
able  to  live; 

12963.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — What  is  the  average  area  of 
a plot  for  £2  ? — Some  of  them  are  of  great  extent  in 
the  waste  lands.  A man  may  have  200  or  300  acres, 
and  another  may  have  only  a couple  of  acres.  Along 
the  coast  the  farms  are  exceedingly  small  ; as 
you  go  towards  the  waste  lands  they  are  very  much 
larger. 

12964.  Chairman. — Do  you  propose  that  the 
Government  should  find  the  entire  capital? — I do  for 
this  district,  because  I see  no  means  of  raising  any 
money,  as  all  the  landlords  are  poor,  and  all 
the  tenants  are  poor.  I do  not  see  how  they  could 
raise  any  money  to  be  of  any  service  for  such  a 
work. 

12965.  What  are  the  burdens  .on  the  coast 
districts? — We  have  an  excess  this  year — poor  rates 
up  to  6s.  id.,  and  the  coxmty  cess  is  higher  than  the 
kst ; it  is  4s.  6 d. 

12966.  That  is  to  say  11s.  or  12s.  is  your  liability  ? 
—Yes,  that  certainly  we  have  to  pay,  and  it  is 
severe  for  the  landlords,  as  the  tenants  pay  very  little 
poor  rate. 

12967.  Any  further  burden  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  ? — It  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  people 
on  those  very  small  holdings  are  barely  able  to  live, 
snd  the  landlords  are  utterly  unable  to  do  anything, 
or  they  are  impoverished  as  well  as  the  tenants. 
12968.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Is  the  large  amount  of  poor 


rate  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  district? — -Well,  June  24.  i8sr. 
the  valuation  is  not  high.  It  is  rather  a low  valuation. 

1 think  myself  that  that  accounts  for  the  high  poor  Hammond™ 
rate ; but  it  is  a very  large  district,  and  there  is  a 
great  number  of  poor  who  are  obtaining  out-door 
relief. 

12969.  Is  not  emigration  likely  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion?— No,  emigration  is  doing  very  little.  It  is 
the  young  and  strong  that  are  going  out  of  the 
country,  leaving  the  old  people  behind  them.  1 seldom 
heard  of  a whole  family  going  away.  I am  living  in 
the  district  seventeen  years,  and  I do  not  think  I could 
say  that  more  than  half  a dozen  whole  families  went 
away  during  that  time. 

12970.  Do  you  think  the  construction  of  arailway 
would  increase  or  lighten  the  congestion? — I think 
it  would  tend  to  relieve  it,  because  it  would  open  up 
the  country,  and  cause  the  people  to  go  away  from 
those  barren  townlands,  to  places  better  adapted  for 
cultivation,  and  it  would  make  travelling  easier.  One 
great  defect  is  the  Want  of  markets  for  any  goods  they 
have  to  sell.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  oats,  last 
year  not  a man  that  I heard  of  could  get  a shilling 
for  his  oats  ; there  are  plenty  of  merchants  to  buy  it, 
bxxt  they  will  not  give  them  a shilling  in  cash,  they 
will  take  it  only  on  the  condition  that  he  takes  goods 
in  exchange.  I do  not  suppose  that  over  £10  worth  of 
oats  was  sold  in  all  my  district  this  year,  for  cash. 

Those  poor  people  must  give  up  their  property  for 
whatever  the  merchants  choose  to  give  them  in  return 
for  it,  but  if  we  had  a railway  that  would  not  be  the 
case  at  all.  I think  a railway  would  encourage 
industry  to  -a  very  lai'ge  extent,  and  that  it  would 
cause  the  people  to  improve  their  stock,  and  cultivate 
their  lands,  and  do  a lai'ge  trade  in  poultry  and  small 
cottage  industries,  which  at  present  are  of  no  use  to 
them. 

12971.  Chairman. — What  is  about  the  rent  per 
acre  of  the  land  through  Donegal  where  you 
suggest  that  a railway  should  be  made  ? — The  average 
rents. 

12972.  Yes  ? — In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  they 
are  about  £2  for  each  holding,  not  on  the  acreage ; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  the  exact  value 
per  acre.  I could  not  give  it  to  you. 

12973.  Approximately,  .how  much  per  acre  would 
the  £2  for  a holding  come  to  1 — It  would  range  from 
6 d.  to  5s. 

12974.  Per  acre?— Per  Irish  acre.  I do  not  think 
that  in  any  case  it  is  much  more  than  that  With 
regard  to  the  selection  of  sites  for  piers,  I have 
suggested  that  a local  committee  would  be  the  proper 
party  to  select  the  sites.  I think  that  the  great  draw- 
back before  now  in  the  building  of  piers  has  been  that 
a very  bad  selection  of  the  sites  lias  been  made.  I 
often  thought  that  many  of  the  expensive  piers  in  the 
places  where  they  are  made  are  not  of  very  great  use.  I 
take  the  one  in  Arranmore  which  I built  myself  at 
the  request  of  the  owner  of  the  island.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  give  the  people  work  instead  of  bringing 
in  strange  people.  It  cost  £1,400.  It  is  in  a place 
where  a vessel  never  came,  and  never  will  come.  To 
make  simply  a good  strong  substantial  boat  slip  that 
would  cost  only  about  £500,  and  go  a little  fui-ther 
out,  would  be  more  useful  than  that.  I suggested 
• at  the  time  that  if  this  money  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  three  strong  boat  slips  built,  one  where 
the  pier  is,  another  at  the  chapel  strand,  and  another 
at  Poolawaddy,  that  it  would  be  much  better,  and 
benefit  the  island  very  much  ; but  it  was  not  done. 

12975.  This  particular  pier  was  constructed  under 
instructions  from  the  local  owner  ? — It  was  ; the  local 
owner  got  a grant  of  money  from  the  Canadian  fund. 

12976  You  say  that  the  work  on  which  that  money 
was  expended  is  of  very  little  use?— Very  little.  _ I 
do  not  see  that  it  will  ever  be  of  any  use.  As  I said, 
a "ood  strong  slip  about  thirty  feet  further  out  to  sea 
would  be  much  better,  because  this  is  dry  at  low 
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June  24,  1887.  water,  anti  tlie  people  consider  so  themselves.  This 
Mr  Willi  money  would  have  built  three  slips,  which  would  have 
Hammond*111  supplied  sufficient  access  to  the  island.  With  regard  to 
the  construction  of  those  works,  T do  not  think  that  a 
better  body  could  be  charged  with  their  construction 
than  the  Board  of  Works.  I have  had  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  building  of  two  piers,  and  I consider 
that  they  did  everything  and  are  inclined  to  do  every- 
thing for  the  proper  construction  of  those  works,  and 
I think  they  are  constructed  well,  and  I think  that 
their  engineers  are  attentive  to  the  work.  1 do  not 
see  what  other  body  there  could  be  created  that  would 
do  the  work  better'. 

12977.  The  Board  of  Works  did  not  select  the 
sites  ? — They  did  not  select  the  sites.  I do  not  blame 
them  for  the  sites 

12978.  Who  selected  the  sites  1 — The  sites  are  at 
present  selected  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Castle 
who  comes  down  and  holds  a meeting  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  He  hears  evidence  from  the 
people,  and  he  recommends  the  site.  That  is  the 
preseut  mode  of  selecting  the  sites ; but  I think  that 
in  very  many  cases  they  have  been  extremely  badly 
selected.  The  maintenance  of  those  piers  I would  say 
also  should  be  attended  to  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
The  dues  received  from  them  when  well  constructed 
at  first  ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  them. 

12979.  Are  you  an  advocate  for  charging  dues  to 
fishing  boats  ? — I think  so.  I think  every  large  boat 
that  takes  advantage  of  those  piers  should  pay  towards 
' their  maintenance. 

12980.  Not  towards  paying  capital  or  interest  on 
the  cost  of  their  construction  ? — Not  capital  or  inte- 
rest. I think  not.  I think  that  the  dues  to  be 
charged  should  go  altogether  to  maintaining  them. 

12981.  Who  is  to  find  the  capital? — I think  for 
those  large  deep-water  piers  to  be  constructed  at  pro- 
per places,  that  the  Government  should  find  the 
capital. 

12982.  The  local  people  being  the  parties  to  make 
the  selection  ? — A local  committee  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  because  when  a large  amount  of 
public  money  is  to  be  expended  I think  the  selection 
of  how  it  is  to  be  spent  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
looked  into. 

12983.  Would  the  local -people  be  sufficiently  care- 
ful ? — I think  they  would,  if  you  get  a properly  con- 
stituted local  committee  to  recommend,  in  conjunction 
with  a specially  appointed  engineer,  or  one  of  the 


Fishery  Commissioners.  I think  they  would  1 
inclined  to  make  the  best  possible  selection.  * 

12984.  .It  would  rather  increase  their  careful 
if  they  had  to  contribute  also  ? — Certainly  it  wouU 
if  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  ; and  I would  make  anv 
district  contribute  that  was  able  to  do  so  • but  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  congested  districts,  where  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  they  can  contribute  in  an 
manner  towards  finding  the  money.  I do  not  see  how 
they  are  to  do  it,  unless  the  times  change  very  much 

12985.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  paper  that 
you  wish  to  give  evidence  on  ? — I do  not  think  there 
is  any  particular  part,  but  if  you  wish  to  ask  me  anv 
questions  I will  be  happy  to  answer  them.  ' 

12986.  Mr.  Barry. — I gather  from  what  you  have 
said  with  regard  to  piers,  that  you  would  suggest 
that  if  a deep-water  pier  is  made,  it  should  be  made 
in  such  a manner  that  vessels  could  use  it  at  all  times 
of  the  tide  ? — Yes. 

12987.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  piers,  that 
money  could  have  been  saved  by  having  made  them 
boat  slips? — Certainly.  Where  a pier  of  the  kind 
would  be  really  useful — where  there  was  a port— it 
might  be  a different  thing.  But  take  the  Arranmore 
case  as  a type,  it  is  perfectly  useless  in  the  place  where 
it  is  put. 

12988.  Mr.  Pim. — Was  it  the  landowner  or  the 
Fishexy  Commissioners  that  decided  it  should  be  a pier, 
and  not  slips  ? — I was  not  at  home  at  the  time ; if  I was 
I would  have  recommended  the  slips.  I believe  the 
proprietor  of  the  island,  when  he  suggested  this,  did 
not  anticipate  that  such  an  expensive  structure  would 
be  put  up  there  at  all.  In  fact  Sir  William  Charley, 
the  representative  of  the  owners,  told  me  himself  that  he 
had  no  idea  at  all  that  it  would  be  such  a large  affair  as  it 
was,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  have  preferred  him- 
self to  have  more  slips,  and  to  have  done  away  with 
this  expensive  pier. 

12989.  How  do  the  people  in  your  district  dispose 
of  their  cattle  and  sheep  ? — They  sell  them  at  the  fair, 
The  dealers  come  to  the  fair  from  different  places, 
and  buy  them,  and  drive  them  away. 

12990.  The  people  who  are  living  on  the  mountain 
townlands  are  divided  from  the  other  people.  Do  any 
of  the  people  on  the  lower  grounds  have  grazing  on 
the  mountains  ? — No ; if  they  have  any  extra  sheep 
they  may  send  them  as  graziers  to  the  mountain 
people,  but  they  have  no  grazing  on  the  mountains 
at  all. 


Messrs.  William  Drummond  and  Neal  MlLoone,  of  Killybegs,  examined. 


Messrs.  12991.  The  Chairman. — We  have  received,  Mr. 

William  M'Loone,  your  statement  of  your  views  upon  the 
Naa^MTioone.  questions  connected  with  our  enquiry  that  have  been 
submitted  to  you.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add, 
either  as  regards  the  extension  of  the  pier  at  Killy- 
begs, or  on  any  other  matter  connected  with  the 
enquiry  ? 

Mr.  M'Loone — I do  not  just  now  think  of  any- 
thing that  I could  add,  except  some  casual  things 
might  be  asked  in  the  way  of  questions. 

12992.  Perhaps  Mr.  Drummond  might  state  his 
views.  Have  you  seen  those  answers  that  have  been 
sent  in  by  Mr.  M'Loone  ? 

Mr.  Drummond. — No,  sir,  but  I have  made  out  brief 
answers  to  each  of  the  questions  myself. 

12993.  Mr.  Barry. — You  might  read  them,  and  if 
Mr.  M'Loone  has  any  remark  to  make,  or  we  have 

any  questions  to  ask  as  you  go  on,  we  can  do  so  ? 

Yes.  The  first  question  you  put  is — to  what  extent  is 
deep-sea  fishing  now  carried  on  off  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
to  your  personal  knowledge.  My  answer  is  that  my 
knowledge  is  limited  to  Donegal  Bay. 

12994.  To  what  extent  is  it  to  your  knowledge 
carried  on  by  Irish  fishermen  and  by  strangers  ? — It 
is  carried  - on  by  Irishmen— mackerel  fishing — con- 


stantly, and  during  several  months  of  the  year  by 
other  fishermen,  that  is  by  men  from  Scotland  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  They  come  with  those  herriug  boats. 

12995.  Chairman. — You  have  no  deck  boats,  I 
believe,  at  least  in  any  number  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir,  we 
have. 

12996.  The  average  number  you  stated,  Mr. 
M'Loone,  was  one  at  Killybegs  ? 

Mr.  M'Loone. — We  have  no  Irish  deck  boats  at 
Killybegs.  They  come  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

12997.  But  you  have  some  open  boats? 

Mr.  Drummond. — Yes,  the  fishing  is  specially 
carried  on  by  open  boats. 

12998.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  induce 
the  inhabitants  to  procure  boats  fitted  to  compete  wit  J 
those  foreign  fishermen  who  come  to  the  sea  coast  am 
take  away  yearly  some  £300,000  worth  of  fish  — 
Yes,  sir,  it  has  been  done  in  other  districts.  ^ 

12999.  Has  ic  been  done  in  Killybegs  ?— No,  sir.it 
has  not.  . ,. 

13000.  Although  there  is  a large  sum  at  their  dis- 
posal if  they  wish  to  compete  for  it  ? — They  have  no 
been  able  to  do  so.  They  are  not  in  a position  to  pro- 
vide such  boats.  , . 

Mr.  M'Loone. — That  £300,000  would  be  earned  at 
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It  would  be  tlie  produce  of  the  fishery  at 
• ic  aS  I was  told. 

k'l'^OOL  It  does  not  matter.  You  state  that  there 
■ £300  000  worth  of  fish  taken  in  Kinsale  which 
15  Id  be  open  to  competition  by  fishermen  from 
r llvbeo-s  if  they  had  the  boats  to  enable  them  to  com- 
^te  for  it  1— Most  unquestionably. 

i\lr.  Drummond. — The  next  question  you  put  is, 
WTiat  description  and  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  in  the 
districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted  1 My  answer 
• tul.bot,  sole,  plaice,  bret,  brill,  halibut,  whiting, , 

’ et,  eels,  mackerel,  and  herrings,  sometimes  in 
enormous  quantities  ; also  a large  quantity  of  salmon 
and  lobster  are  taken  by  the  boats  in  our  bay.  These 
are  all  permanent  denizens  of  the  Irish  waters.  The 
tim'd  question  asks,  What  reasons  are  there  for 
thinking  that  deep-sea  fishery  can  be  developed  so 
far  as  regards  the  existence  of  fish  in  sufficient 
quantities  1 I would  refer  you,  gentlemen,  to  Captain 
Bedford’s  Chart  of  Donegal  Bay.  There  is  a bank 
mentioned  in  that  chart  called  Bank-buee.  I have 
been  speaking  myself  to  old  fishermen  who  were  on 
that  bank,  and  they  said  that  cod  and  ling  abound 
there  in  enormous  quantities,  and  can  be  always  had. 
These  men  were  in  the  bays  of  Newfoundland,  and 
they  say  that  this  bank  is  almost  as  productive  as 
any  of  the  bays  of  Newfoundland.  The  fish  abound 
there  in  enormous  quantities  ; no  sooner  was  a line 
down  than  the  bait  was  swallowed  by  fish.  It  is 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  off  G-lenhead.  The 
fishermen  of  Killybegs  and  Donegal  know  this,  but 
cannot  avail  of  these  advantages  for  want  of 
laive  boats ; it  is  only  small  open  boats  that 
they  have  for  fishing.  The  local  fishermen  fish  by 
means  of  row  boats  from  which  they  spread  out 
draft  nets  close  to  the  shore,  and  sometimes 
they  fish  with  lines.  Trawling  is  carried  on  here  by 
local  and  strange  smacks  and  steamers.  There  have 
been  some  Scotch  and  English  steamers  trawling  in 
Donegal  Bay  last  season.  They  have  taken  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  sole  and  plaice  there.  Sir  Thomas 
Brady  could  give  evidence  as  to  the  quantity,  for  he 
has  seen  the  fish  taken  by  some  of  those  pai-ties.  The 
next  question  is,  How  is  the  fish  taken  to  market 
from  your  district,  and  what  is  the  cost  of  carnage  ? 

It  is  taken  by  cart  to  Driminin,  and  from  thence  by 
rail  and  steamer — by  rail  to  Derry,  and  by  steamer  to 
Liverpool,  or  by  rail  to  Dublin.  The  carriage  paid  is 
very  high.  It  is  almost  two  shillings  a hundred  for 
fish,  and  sometimes  it  is  more,  because  we  have  to 
send  them  by  car,  when  a person  would  not  have  a 
full  cart  load.  Then  it  takes  a cart  eight  hours  to  go 
from  Killybegs  to  Driminin,  which  is  a long  time  for 
fresh  fish,  and  it  takes  twelve  hours  to  go  from  that 
to  Dublin.  It  takes  a considerably  longer  time  to 
send  them  either  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, or  London,  which  are  the  best  markets, 
and  that  cannot  be  done  without  ice.  Y ou  ask  What 
are  the  requisites  for  deep-sea  fishery  under  the  heads 
of  materiel,  harbours,  means  of  distribution,  personnel , 
and  knowledge?  I answer  that  quick  transit  by 
rail  from  Killybegs  harbour  is  necessary.  The  next 
question  is,  How  far  do  each  of  these  exist  in  the  parts 
of  Ireland  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and  in 
what  respects  is  there  a deficiency  ? The  deficiency 
is  the  want  of  railway  communication.  As  to  the 
need  of  large  boats,  that  is  quite  apparent  from 
the  inability  of  our  fishermen  to  compete  with 
strangers,  or  to  .go  to  Kinsale,  or  even  to  venture 
outside  the  bay  in  rough  weather.  The  small  open 
boats  which  they  have  ai-e  so  inefficient  that  if  the 
fishing  industry  is  to  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  it 
will  be  necessary  to  procure  larger  boats  than  those 
they  now  have.  We  have  need  of  large  boats  and  of 
railway  communication.  Curing  establishments  do 
not  exist,  and  would  not  be  necessary  if  we  had  a 
railway  communication.  If  we  had  a railway  conect- 
htg  Driminin  with  Killybegs  the  fish  could  be  sent  to 
markets  so  much  sooner  than  it  now  can  be  sent 


that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  undertake  June  24,  is 87. 
curing  any  of  it.  The  seventh  question  asks  What  }re83“ 
means  exist  or  should  be  provided  for  supplying  William 
deficiencies  under  the  several  heads  in  the  preceding  Drummond, 
question,  number  six  ? The  existing  means  of  trails-  Neal  St’Loone. 
port  is  carting  seventeen  miles  to  the  nearest  railway 
station.  Seventeen  miles  of  railway  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  supersede  the  slow  method  of 
carting  by  which  a great  deal  more  time  than  that 
occupied  by  the  process  of  carting  is  lost,  to  the 
serious  loss  sometimes  of  the  person  sending  the  fish. 

The  extension  of  railway  accommodation  to  Killybegs 
would  give  an  increased  value  to  the  fish  of  course,  as 
we  would  be  able  to  put  them  in  the  markets  quickly. 

With  respect  to  the  two  funds  which  now  exist — the 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Sea  and  Coast 
Fisheries  Fund,  they  are  a step,  I would  say,  in  the 
right  direction,  but  insufficient.  As  to  how  their 
usefulness  might  be  increased,  I do  not  enter  into 
that  consideration,  it  being  a question  which  may 
be  very  well  left  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  finan- 
cial matters.  You  say  the  general  policy  con- 
templated by  the  Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours 
Act  of  1846,  and  followed  with  some  exceptions 
since  then,  seems  to  have  been  the  erection  of 
a . large  number  of  small  piers  and  harbour 
works  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  You  ask,  “ Do  you 
approve  of  this  policy,  and  if  not  what  would  you 
suggest  to  replace  it?”  Gentlemen,  I would  say 
that  it  has  been  a Quixotic  expenditure  of  the  public 
money.  All  that  I have  seen  done  by  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners in  the  way  of  building  dry-land  piers,  as  I 
might  call  them,  is  of  that  nature,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  money  might  have  been  almost  thrown 
into  the  sea.  For  instance,  there  is  a pier  at  Teelin 
which  cost  £8,000  or  £9,000  and  that  money  might 
as  well  be  thrown  into  the  sea  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. I would  leave  this  expenditure  to  local  authori- 
ties. The  improvement  that  I would  recommend  in 
the  railway  arrangements  respecting  the  carriage  of 
fish  is  simply  the  extension  of  the  railway  line  from 
Driminin  to”  Killybegs.  The  time  which  is  at  present 
occupied  in  carrying  the  fish  to  market  is  eight  hours 
by  cart  from  Killybegs  to  Driminin,  and  twelve  hours 
by  rail  to  Dublin,  exclusive  of  the  delay  at  the  railway 
station  before  the  starting  of  the  train.  The  mode  by 
which  improved  markets  can  be  obtained,  especially 
as  regards  the  prices  paid  to  fishermen,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  simply  to  afford  quick  transit  by  rail.  _ If 
facilities  are  afforded  for  supplying  the  markets  with 
fresh  fish,  these  facilities  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  fishermen,  the  traffic  in  fish  will  be  increased, 
the  increased  opportunities  of  sale  will  stimulate  the 
fishermen  to  supply  a larger  quantity,  the  increased 
demand  and  the  certainty  of  ready  markets  will 
enable  the  fishermen  to  obtain  better  prices,  and  in 
several  points  of  view  it  is  plain  that  the  fishermen 
and  all  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  will  be  benefited 
by  the  extension  of  railway  communication.  I ain 
not  aware  of  any  telegraph  extensions  which  would 
be  useful  for  fisheries,  but  which  would  not  be  self- 
supporting.  You  ask  if  the  inhabitants  of  some 
districts  have  a markedly  greater  predisposition  than 
others  to  make  fishing  their  staple  industry.  I 
answer  that  question  by  saying  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  all  round  the  coast  of  Donegal  could 
not  exist  without  fishing.  On  account  of  its  being 
thus  a necessary  mode  of  employment  in  the  locality, 
any  means  by  which  the  industry  could  be  improved 
and  extended  would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the 
population  along  the  coast,  and  the  best  and  readiest 
means  of  bringing  about  this  desirable  object,  I 
consider  to  be  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  Killy- 
be"S.  To  the  question,  if  increased  knowledge  is 
needed  as  regards  net-making,  boat  building,  the  habits 
of  fish,  the  situation  of  fishing  grounds,  and  the 
management  of  large  fishing  craft,  and  of  the  newest 
appliances,  I say  yes,  increased  knowledge  is  needed 
in  all  those  points.  The  next  question  is,  Are  the 

2 Y 
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’8.  numbers  of  fish  on  any  fishing  ground  known  to  you 
in  danger  of  being  diminished,  if  so  to  what  causes  do 
you  attribute  this  result  1 I would  say  that  trawling 
should  be  allowed  only  within  certain  well-defined 
ae-  limits,  and  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  coming 
too  close  on  the  shore  where  the  men  having  the  use  only 
of  small  boats  have  to  catch  the  fish.  The  fishermen 
with  then-  small  open  boats  cannot  go  out  into  deep 
water,  and  if  the  trawlers  are  permitted  to  come  so  close 
to  the  shore  they  will  starve  out  those  fishermen,  and 
in  fact  ruin  them.  I know  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  seeing  the  quantities  of  immature  fish 
taken  up  by  these  trawlers  that  it  must  nearly  ex- 
haust the  large  quantities  of  fish  in  our  bay  if  it  is 
permitted  within  the  headlands.  As  to  what  can  be 
done  to  remedy  any  of  the  defects  which  exist  by  the 
State  or  by  local  effort  in  money  or  otherwise,  1 would 
say  that  State  aid  is  indispensable. 

13002.  Now,  how  do  those  large  boats  that  come  to 
Killybegs  at  present  land  the  fish,  as  you  have  no  pier 
for  their  accommodation? — They  can  get  them  into 
the  small  boats  and  then  run  them  in.  Sometimes 
they  can  get  a small  vessel  alongside  the  quay.  There 
is  eight  feet  of  water  at  full  tide. 

13003.  If  you  had  a pier  that  those  boats  could 
come  alongside  of  would  it  not  be  a great  advantage  ? 
—It  would. 

13004.  There  is  no  regulation  I suppose  as  regards 
the  size  of  the  fish  that  the  trawlers  may  take,  or  as 
regards  the  size  of  the  meshes  of  the  nets  they  use  ? — 
None : there  may  be  a regulation  as  regards  the  meshes 
of  the  nets,  but  I think  there  is  not,  from  the  fact  of 
their  taking  such  very  small  fish  as  they  do,  small 
plaice  and  small  sole  and  small  bret. 

13005.  When  you  speak  of  trawlers  and  the  ma.rmp.i- 
in  which  they  take  fish,  is  that  only  in  reference  to 
Killybegs  bay? — Only  in  reference  to  Killybegs  bay. 
13006.  Of  the  bay  itself? — Of  the  bay  itself. 

13007.  Mr.  Barry.  — Do  they  trawl  in  Donegal 
bay  ? — In  Donegal  bay  from  the  bar  to  Ballyshannon. 
Formerly  I understood  that  there  was  an  Act  of 
Parliament  prohibiting  trawling  inside  Carrigan  Head 
and  Innismurry. 

13008.  Mr.  Abemetliy. — If  a proper  pier  was  con- 
structed and  the  railway  extended  down  to  it  so  that 
you  would  be  able  to  take  the  fish  from  the  large  boats 
directly  into  the  railway  trucks,  would  not  that  put 
you  in  a better  position  1— Certainly,  sir.  There  could 
be  an  immense  quantity  of  fish  brought  in  if  the  market 
was  created  for  it,  for  I know  that  more  of  those  large 
boats  would  come  to  our  shore.  It  is  the  want  of 
facility  for  speedily  sending  the  fish  to  market  that 
prevents  our  getting  it  in  large  quantities. 

13009.  The  large  boats  you  say  would  come  to 
Killybegs?— Great  numbers  of  them  would  come. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  herrings 
in  our  waters. 

13010  You  do  not  think  a curing  establishment 
needed,  but  you  could  not  send  all  those  herrings  to 
market? — We  could.  We  could  send  them  on  to 
different  markets — to  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
many  other  places. 

13011.  You  are  aware  that  herrings  are  consumed 
all  the  year  round,  and  that  fresh  herrings  are  supplied 
only  for  a limited  period  of  time  ?— Yes,  but  they  are 
of  very  much  greater  value  when  they  are  put  into 
these  markets  fresh. 

13012.  Though  there  is  an  advantage  in  supplying 
the  markets  with  fresh  herrings,  if  you  had  a very 
large  take  would  you  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
them  in  any  market? — The  local  fish  dealers  would 
buy  up  herrings  in  large  quantities  and  they  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  curing  establish- 
ment, because  they  would  salt  them  themselves. 

13013.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland  large  curing 
establishments  have  existed  in  connexion  with  the 
herring  fisheries  ? — It  appears  it  is  a necessity  then  in 
that  case. 

13014.  Chairman.  — Why  should  it  not  be  a 


necessity  i 


your  case?— There  would  be  Su 
ready  to  purchase,  sir  Killybegs  though  seemS? 
it  is  an  isolated  bay,  there  is  a great  deal  0f  c °'y 


back  of  it.  All  along  down  to  the  Rosses 
Killybegs.  Cars  would  come  for  the  fish  and^m-^ 
into  the  interior  of  the  countrv.  •>  u 


into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

J0"  “ *"*«. * 

13016.  May  I ask  what  is  your  business? A 

general  grocery  and  merchandise.  ' A 

f 13017.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  fish?— Iwp 

been  buying  fish  for  the  last  t.ventv  veai-s  e 


buying  fish  for  the  last  t.venty  years. 

13018.  You  buy  the  fish  from  the  fishermen  ?-T 
buy  the  fish  from  the  fishermen  and  I send  it, 
English  markets. 


13019.  Do  you  ever  deal  in  herrings  ?— Yes  fre- 
quently I buy  quantities  of  salted  herrings.  ’ 

13020.  You  say  that  you  would  limit  trawli™ 
between  what  points  ?— Between  Carrigan  Head  and 
Innismurry. 

13021.  And  do  you  say  that  with  that  exception 
they  may  trawl  anywhere? — Yes. 

13022.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  small  class  fish  keep 
close  to  the  shore  ?— They  do,  sir-.  The  spawning  beds 
would  be  disturbed  by  trawling  so  far  in,  and  it  would 
destroy  the  fish. 

13023.  Mr.  Barry. — You  spoke  of  a railway  be- 
tween Killybegs  and  Donegal? — Yes,  sir. 

13024.  Is  that  the  only  means  of  providing  accom- 
modation for  Killybegs,  to  extend  the  line  directly 
along  the  sea  coast  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  way  by 
railway  ; but  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  parties  to 
go  more  inland  than  immediately  along  the  sea  coast 
so  as  to  benefit  Arderagh  and  Glenties. 

13025.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  coast  at  Ardara? 
— It  is  a good  deal  flatter. 

13026.  And  between  Ardara  and  Glenties  how 
is  it  ? — A good  deal  of  it  is  hilly  and  some  flat. 

13027.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  the  first 
difficulty  existing  at  Killybegs  is  the  want  of  a rail- 
way ? — Yes. 

13028.  And  the  second,  the- necessity  of  improvin'' 
the  pier  ? — Yes. 

13029.  Do  you  concur  in  that  Mr.  M'Loone? 

Mr.  M‘Loone. — I do,  sir.  Still  I would  go  in  for  the 
pier  as  well  as  the  railway.  I think  that  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fishery  and  the  general  good  of  the  poor 
people  in  this  locality  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
one  in  connexion  with  the  other.  I know  that 
steamers  would  come  in  and  take  away  fish  from  the 
.trawlers.  If  they  were  able  to  approach  nearer  they 
would  come  in  and  take  it  away  from  the  quay.  There 
would  be  a great  outlet  by  having  a railway  in 
connexion  with  the  pier  to  carry  away  the  fish  in 
winter  and  parts  of  the  year  when  it  would  not  be 
suitable  for  vessels  to  call  in. 


13030.  I suppose  that  during  the  winter  the  quantity 
caught  is  not  large  and  the  steamers  are  consequently 
not  so  ready  to  call? — Trawling  would  not  be  carried 
on  in  the  winter-,  but  our  herring  season  commences 
about  November,  at  least  it  was  so  when  we  had  pros- 
perous fishing.  They  have  been  known  to  have  as  many 
as  1,500  carts  which  have  come  through  Killybegs 
going  to  a place  called  Portnacross  in  1830. 

13031.  Where  is  that  place? — It  is  within  a mile 
and  a half  of  Killybegs. 

13032.  What  were  those  carts  doing  ? — They  were 
taking  away  fresh  herrings  from  the  shore  inwards, 

13033.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  eating.  They  were 
sold  so  low  as  a shilling  a thousand,  I am  told. 

13034.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Was  there  not  a great 
quantity  of  herrings  vised  as  manure  ? — Yes.  I have 
a field  myself  that  I was  told  was  covered  over  with 
herrings  for  manure.  The  people  were  not  up  to  the 
way  of  salting  them  at  the  time  and  there  was  no  large 
importation  of  salt  besides. 

13035.  Supposing  there  had  been  a curing  establish- 
ment at  the  time  would  not  there  have  been  a large 
quantity  of  those  herrings  saved  that  were  allowed  to 
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.1  if would  have  saved  thousands  and  thousands 

Pfnounds  ;n  the  space  of  a few  years,  and  certainly  I 
° v say  that  a curing  establishment  would  be  a very 
B ' l thin"  for  the  people.  In  connexion  with  pro- 
» the  fisheries  a curing  establishment  would 
wome  useful,  and  I may  say  necessary.  I have  known 
elf  one  opposite  the  light  house  which  was  erected 
tee  by  a Scotch  gentleman  who  had  a curing 
establishment  in  Killybegs  where  he  salted  and  cured 
Ash  These  things  have  been  within  my  own  recollec- 
tion at  all  events. 

13036.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  you  would  be  strongly  in 
favour  of  a curing  place  1 — I would  be  most  strongly  in 
favour  of  it.  1 think  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good 
to  the  fishing  industry.  It  would  enable  the  owners 
offish  not  to  dispose  of  it  too  cheaply  when  the  market 
may  happen  to  be  over-stocked.  It  would  in  that 
way  enable  the  fishermen  to  obtain  better  prices  for  the 
fish  they  may  bring  in,  and  would  be  to  some  extent 
a protection  to  them  against  the  fluctuations  of  the 


niarKeis. 

13037.  Chairman. — You  stated,  Mr.  Drummond, 
that  trawling  did  great  injury  to  the  fish  in  the  bay 
by  taking  immature  fish  ? 

' Mr.  Drummond. — Yes,  sir. 

13038.  Did  that  statement  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
fish  on  the  fishing  ground — soles,  plaices,  cod,  bret, 
and  so  on? — Yes,  and  to  small  gurnet-  even. 

13039.  What  do  you  call  immature  fish  ; what  size 
do  you  mean,  taking  each  kind  of  fish  separately; 
assume  for  instance  a sole  of  full  size  to  be  say  two 
pounds  weight  1 — What  I would  call  immature  sole 
would  be  a sole  of  about  two  inches  or  two  inches 
and  a half  that  any  person  would  have  considered  was 


immature. 

13040.  What  size  turbot  would  you  call  immature? 
—A  turbot  of  two  or  three  inches  long  I would  call 
immature. 

13041.  And  bret  ? — Bret,  the  same. 

13042.  And  cod? — Cod,  the  same.  I would  apply 
the  same  rule  to  all  these. 

13043.  Each  of  them  is  a very  different  fish  from 
the  others? — Yes,  but  in  all  of  these  flat  fish  I would 
apply  the  same  rule  to  them. 

13044.  Turbot  is  a much  larger  fish  than  sole  ? — 
Certainly,  it  is  much  larger. 

13045.  What  size  turbot  would  you  speak  of  as 
being  immature.  I should  not  call  a full  sized  one 
less  than  eight  or  nine  pounds  weight  ? — I have  seen 
turbot  taken  by  those  trawlers  and  it  would  not  be 
larger  than  a five  shilling  piece.  There  is  great 
destruction  of  fish  done  in  that  way. 

13046.  Up  to  what  size  weight  would  you  consider 
turbot  to  be  immature  ? — Anything  under  six  or  eight 
inches. 

13047.  Under  six  or  eight  inches  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13048.  And  bret,  up  to  what  size? — Up  to  five 
inches  I would  consider  immature. 

13049.  And  cod  up  to  what  size,  cod  being  a heavy 
fish?— Anything  under  ten  inches  I would  say  was 
immature. 

13050.  Would  you  have  it  made  fineable  for  fish  to 
be  taken  below  that  size  ? — Yes,  I would.  Of  course 
there  must  be  some  fine  imposed  if  the  practice  is  to 
be  prevented  or  even  discouraged. 

13051.  Unless  there  is  a law  against  it  you  cannot 
prevent  people  taking  sole  or  turbot  as  small  as  a five 
shilling  piece? — Yes,  sir.  Unless  there  is  a law 
enforced^ind  carried  out.  Of  course  there  is  no  way 
existing  at  present  to  check  it,  and  I consider  the 
practice  a very  serious  evil. 

Mr.  MlLoone. — On  the  same  subject  of  the  trawlers 
taking  small  fish,  I would  certainly  think  that  the 
trawlers  would  throw  those  fish  into  deep  water  if  they 
could  take  them  before  they  were  killed.  I think  the 
Oeshes  of  the  nets  of  the  trawlers  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  large,  but  they  might  be  a little  wider  to  let  such 
small  fish  through,  but  there  is  a difficulty  in  the  way 
of  making  the  net  too  wide  because  if  you  made  it 


six  or  eight  inches  wide  it  would  let  very  fair  sized  sole  June  24, 1887. 

through  that  would  be  marketable.  Then  to  catch  

turbot  it  would  not  be  a bit  too  large  for  turbot  to  be  vVilUam 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  mesh ; but  if  you  have  the  Drummond, 
mesh  working  for  turbot  it  would  let  some  go  through,  Ncal  M'Loone. 
so  that  I think  there  would  be  a good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  regulating  the  size  of  the  meshes  of  the  nets  that 
should  be  used  by  those  trawlers. 

13052.  Your  remedy  would  be  that  they  should  be 

compelled  to  return  the  immature  fish  to  the  sea  ? 

Certainly.  It  would  of  course  depend  greatly  on  their 
honour,  besides  I think  they  would  do  so  themselves 
and  would  not  be  inclined  to  cause  any  unnecessary 
destruction  of  fish,  inasmuch  as  the  immature  fish 
would  be  no  advantage  to  them  as  it  would  not  be 
marketable. 

13053.  But  if  the  immature  fish  were  brought  on 
shore  there  would  be  a sufficient  number  of  persons 
surely  to  see  them  that  would  enable  the  magistoates 
to  deal  with  the  offence,  supposing  there  was  a law 
against  the  taking  of  immature  fish  ? — Certainly,  but 
there  would  be  some  immature  fish.  If  they  were 
ever  so  careful  and  cautious  some  of  them  would  get 
killed  in  the  nets. 

13054.  If  they  were  brought  ashore  it  might  be 
assumed  that  they  should  have  been  returned  to  the 
sea  ? — Well  they  would  be  prevented  in  that  if  there 
was  a law  enacted  amending  the  size  of  the  meshes  of 
the  nets  to  a certain  size  that  would  not  let  fair  sized 
soles  through  but  that  would  allow  the  immature  fish 
to  escape  out  of  the  nets. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  trawlers  were  compelled  to  keep  out  in  the  deep 
sea,  and  not  permitted  to  fish  close  to  the  shore  that 
those  immature  fish  would  not  be  found  to  abound  in 
the  same  quantity  as  they  do  on  shore.  I think  the 
immature  fish  kept  to  the  shore. 

13055.  Do  you  think  that  the  immature  fish  come 
into  the  bay  ? — I do.  Sole,  and  plaice,  and  gurnet, 
are  in  the  bay,  and  I do  not  think  they  are  in  the 
same  quantities  outside. 

13056.  You  have  fishery  laws  in  Ireland? 

Mr.  M'Loone. — Oh,  we  have  under  the  Irish 
Fisheries  Board,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brady  is  one  of  the 
Commissioner's,  and  they  hold  inquiries  and  make  by- 
laws. 

13057.  If  those  laws  are  stringent  against  the  tak- 
ing of  immature  fish  why  are  they  not  put  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Drummond. — They  are  inoperative  for  many 
reasons  which  are  not  understood  except  by  those 
having  a thorough  knowledge  of  fishing.  I read  Sir 
Thomas  Brady’s  evidence  on  the  Fisheries  Acts  very 
carefully,  and  I say  that  they  must  be  necessarily  in- 
operative. 

Mr.  M‘Loone. — There  is  a point  beyond  which 
trawlers  cannot  go ; if  they  do  so  the  violate  the  by- 
laws. With  respect *to  Inverbay  and  that  disti'ict  on 
the  Donegal  coast  they  have  been  known  to  go  inside 
of  that ; the  fishermen  complained  of  it,  and  said  that 
they  interfered  with  the  spawning  beds  of  the  flat 
fish  of  that  locality,  and  that  they  muddied  the  water 
so  much  that  cod,  ling,  haddock,  hake,  bret,  become 
scarce  in  the  best  fishing  ground,  and  they  attribute 
all  that  change  to  the  action  of  the  trawlers  in  the 
wasters  near  the  shore  where  the  spawn  keep  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  only  go  out  when  they  get  big. 

13058.  Mr.  Barry. — At  present  you  have  no  boats 
suitable  for  deep-sea  fishing  belonging  to  Irish  people 
at  Killybegs  ? 

Mr.  Drummond.  None. 

13059.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
the  desirability  of  procuring  such  boats  ? 

Mr.  M'Loone. — Certainly:  if  theGovemmentwould 
place  such  boats  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  Fishery 
Commissioners,  and  see  after  them,  and  put  parties  to 
see  after  them,  and  to  see  that  the  price  of  them 
would  be  repaid  to  the  Government,  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  the  fishermen  would  get  them  because  they 
would  utilize  them  just  now  as  well  as  the  Isle  of  Man 
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them  do  so,  and  we  would  have  spirit  enough  among 

WUUam  our  own  fishermen  to  compete  with  them  if  we  had 
Drummond,  the  use  of  the  proper  appliances  for  doing  so. 

Neal  M'Loone.  13060.  Chairman. — If  the  Government  found  the 
money  for  the  boats  very  many  men  would  fish  ? 

Mr.  M‘Loone. — Yes.  I am  told  the  Government  give 
large  grants  to  the.  Scotch  fishermen ; that  they  have  built 
a Government  station  on  the  sea  coast  and  lent  money 
on  the  manure  some  of  which  I dare  say  is  seaweed. 

13061.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
it  is  so  1 — I would  not  say  it  is,  sir. 

13062.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
the  Scotch  boats  ar-e  found  by  the  Government  to  be 
repaid  by  the  fishermen  1 — No,  except  what  I hear  the 
Irish  people  complaining  of. 

13063.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  ? — I do  not 
know,  but  I have  frequently  heard  among  the  Irish 
that  the  Scotch  are  encouraged  and  the  Irish  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

13064.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Do  you  know  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Scotch  fishing  stations  are  frequented  by 
numbers  of  boats  coming  from  Cornwall,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  other  places,  yawls  especially  ? — Yes. 

13065.  Mr.  Barry. — You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that 
Irish  fishermen  have  had  fishing  boats  found  by  Govern- 
ment, and  that  they  have  had  four-oared  yawls  supplied 
them  ? — I know  myself  that  Sir  Thomas  Brady  has 
given  several  boats  along  the  coast  to  our  fishermen. 

13066.  I am  alluding  to  fully-decked  boats?— Yes, 
boats  in  our  neighbourhood.  I know  he  even  gave 
me  orders  to  supply  them  with  nets  and  I have  done 
so,  up  to  £300  or  £400,  which  were  given  gratis  to 
them  in  1880  or  about  that  period. 

13067.  Chairman. — Are  those  nets  now  in  existence? 
— Some  of  them  are  and  some  of  them  would  have 
been  used  up  by  the  fishermen. 

13068.  And  they  have  got  no  more? — They  have 
got  no  more.  I know  that  many  have  replaced  them 
themselves. 

1 3069.  The  last  which  the  Government  have  granted 
have  been  worn  out  and  no  fresh  supply  has  been 
given  ? — No  fresh  supply  so  far  as  I know  has  been 
given  to  them.  There  have  been  boats  and  nets  and 
lines  and  other  appliances  given  to  the  fishermen  along 
our  coast.  In  fact  I would  say  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady, 
for  he  was  the  greatest  promoter  of  these  grants  and  a 
staunch  friend  to  the  fishermen. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Gentlemen,  our  great  want  at 
present  I think  is  railway  communication  at  Killybegs 
to  connect  us  with  the  outer  world  and  give  us  a quick 
transit  for  fish  to  proper  markets.  The  plan  that  I 
would  propose  for  the  construction  of  railways  for 
congested  districts,  and  Killybegs  in  particular,  would 
be  that  the  Government  themselves  could  make  those 
railways  cheaper  by  means  of  3 per  cent,  consols  than 
by  five  per  cent,  shares,  of  which  three  per  cent,  are 
guaranteed  by  the  ratepayers.  This  plan  would  involve 
the  Government  in  less  loss  than  under  the  present 
system,  and  while  it  would  avoid  the  necessity  of 


putting  on  any  tax  on  the  people  whom  they  proro 
to  benefit  by  these  railways.  The  people  of  my  I t 
are  at  present  oppressed  by  taxation  so  that  it  en 
be  thought  of.  If  the  Government  be  really  gu,c  °* 
in  their  wishes  to  construct  railways  in  con«esM 
districts  they  should  not  insist  on  impossible  comfit;  * 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  So  far  as  a railway?! 
Killybegs  is  concerned  I believe  the  Government  would 
not  only  sustain  no  loss  but  would  gain  greatly  by  it 
as  the  sea  traffic  would  make  it  a very  prosperous 
matter.  The  amount  of  traffic  to  pass  over 
line  from  Killybegs  to  Donegal  would  be  some- 
thing immense.  It  would  give  an  increased 
value  to  all  sorts  of  farm  produce  such  as  butter 
poultry,  eggs,  pork,  cattle,  <kc.,  and  also  it  would 
cheapen  a great  many  articles  of  consumption.  Them 
have  been  considerable  quantities  of  fish  lost  to  parties 
coming  to  our  bay  to  take  fish,  from  the  fact  that 
they  could  n%t  get  them  quickly  enough  to  market, 
and  a very  striking  instance  of  that  occurred  last 
week  with  a Dublin  trawling  boat.  They  had  some 
five  or  six  boxes  of  very  dear  fish,  plaice  and  sole, 
and  there  was  a slight  delay  from  the  want  of  wind 
to  their  getting  in,  and  when  they  were  got  in  they 
were  so  long  on  the  passage  going  to  Dublin  that 
they  were  perfectly  unsaleable  when  they  reached  the 
market,  so  that  it  was  an  entire  loss. 

13070.  Mi-.  Barry. — Was  that  a loss  to  the  fisher- 
men or  to  the  salesman  ? — The  loss  was  altogether  to 
the  fishermen.  The  salesman  will  always  take 
precious  good  care  that  he  will  never  suffer  any  loss 
if  the  fish  happens  to  be  unsaleable.  He  will  lose 
nothing  by  its  being  delayed,  or  by  its  being  rendered 
unfit  for  sale  by  reason  of  a delay  at  Killybegs  or  at 
Driminin.  If  the  fish  is  saleable  at  all,  so  that  he  is 
able  to  realise  his  commission,  he  pays  himself  out  of 
the  proceeds. 

13071.  Do  not  the  fishermen  sell  the  fish  on  the 
beach  ? — No,  they  send  it  to  Dublin,  where  there  is 
more  sale  for  those  kinds  of  fish  than  in  a town  like 
Killybegs.  I am  perfectly  certain  that  if  a railway 
is  made  by  the  Government  between  Donegal  and 
Killybegs,  the  Government  will  be  repaid  every 
farthing  of  the  cost,  because  it  will  be  certain  to  pay 
its  own  way,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  present 
such  an  aspect  as  would  entice  capitalists  to  under- 
take to  make  it,  nor  ai-e  we  in  so  happy  a state  as  to 
have  rich  gentlemen  situated  in  our  locality  who 
could  undertake  such  an  enterprise,  no  matter  how 
profitable  it  might  turn  out.  If  the  line  of  railway  is 
connected  between  Donegal  and  Killybegs  it  will 
influence  the  industry  of  a very  large  and  wide 
district  of  country. 

13072.  I think  we  fully  understand  your  views  and 
those  of  Mr.  M'Loone  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  M‘Loone.—  It  is  possible  that  Killybegs  might 
become  a packet  station. 

13073.  That  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  ! 
— Then  we  need  not  trouble  you  any  further. 


Mr.  R.  II.  Todd , ll.d.,  examined. 


13074.  Chairman. — Have  the  kindness  to  state 
who  you  are  and  what  is  your  profession  ? — I am  a 
solicitor  practising  in  the  city  of  Londonderry  for  the 
last  ten  years.  I have  been  engaged  professionally  in 
the  promotion  of  some  of  the  schemes  suggested  under 
the  powers  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883.  It  is 
chiefly  in  connection  with  that  that  I wish  to  give 
evidence  to  the  Commission. 

14075.  Have  you  prepared  any  written  statement 
that  you  wish  to  hand  in  ? — I have  written  out  some 
short  suggestions,  but  in  consequence  of  my  absence 
and  my  returning  from  London  only  this  morning, 
they  are  not  so  complete  as  I should  desire.  These 
are  suggestions  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
adopted  in  any  Act  that  may 'be  passed  by  way  of 


amending  the  Act  of  1883.  You  have,  I suppose, 
got  evidence  with  regard  to  some  of  the  linos  of 
railway  that  I was  engaged  in  promoting.  I wish  to 
give  you  evidence  respecting  them,  but  I regret  that 
I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  entire  of 
the  statistics  that  I could  otherwise  lay  before  you.  | 
13076.  Perhaps  you  will  first  make  your  general  i 
statement  before  entering  on  any  details  ? — I would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1883.  Under  this  section  the  contribution  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  become  payable  till  after  the  hue 
is  opened  for  traffic.  The  baronies  are  thus  liable  for 
the  entire  dividend  from  the  time  when  the  share 
capital  is  called  on  until  the  opening  of  the  line  for 
traffic.  The  Act  should  be  amended  by  making  the 
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suit  contribution  run  from  the  commencement, 
it  is  contemporaneously  with  the  baronial  contribu- 
■ The  "reat  objection  we  found  was  the  liability 
Tthe  baronies  at  the  commencement.  You  are  aware 
01  t the  interest  runs  on  the  capital  from  the  moment 
ipital  is  advanced,  and  the  Act  provides  that  the 


that 


itbiBy  fo^thatJnterest  is  only  on  the  baronies.  The 


.. , ilitv  0f  the  Treasury  does  not  arise  until  the  line 
“ been  opened  for  traffic.  I think  the  liability  of 
7i  Treasury  should  be  like  that  of  the  baronies  from 
tile  beginning.  Again,  the  liability  of  the  Treasury 
: continued  only  so  long  as  the  line  is  maintained  in 
working  order  and  carries  traffic.  If  by  any  unfor- 
tunate exigence  the  company  should  fail  and  the 
Grand  Jury  be  obliged  to  take  it  over,  the  line  might 
n0t  be  worked  for  the  space  of  a whole  year  or  nearly 

and  yet  the  baronies  would  be  liable  for  the 
interest,  and  the  Treasury  contribution  would  not 
arise.  I think  that  in  such  a case  as  that  the  Treasury 
liability  and  that  of  the  guaranteeing  baronies  should 
go  pari  passu.  The  ratepayers  should  see  that  their  lia- 
bilHv  was  not  to  an  amount  that  they  could  not  pay. 

1 3077.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  mean  that  the  entire  lia- 
bility would  be  more  than  the  amount  they  could  con- 
tribute 1— Exactly.  I think  that  in  all  schemes  of  the 
kind  the  liability  of  the  baronies  should  be  fixed  at  a 
definite  rate  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation,  and 
according  to  the  occupation,  means,  wealth,  and  taxa- 
tion of  the  baronies.  In  some  places  the  taxation  is 
]arger  than  it  is  in  others,  and  it  is  in  these  localities 
that  the  light  railways  are  generally  required.  In 
these  localities  the  neighbouring  railway  companies 
have  not  made  lines  although  the  Act  gives  them  the 
power  to  do  so.  I think  that  in  the  promotion  of  all 
these  schemes  the  liability  of  the  baronies  should  be 
laid  down  by  the  Privy  Council  or  some  such  body 
empowered  to  decide  such  matters.  The  power  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  of  1883  is 
limited  to  contribute  only  so  long  as  the  line  is  main- 
tained in  working  order  and  carries  traffic.  This 
renders  the  Treasury  contribution  uncertain  as  re- 
gards duration.  The  Act  should  be  amended  by 
expunging  those  words  so  as  to  make  the  contribution 
permanent.  I think  that  the  liability  of  the  baronies 
should  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  capabilities  of 
the  district,  and  that  the  balance  at  any  time  should 
be  borne  by  the  Treasury. 

13078.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  working  at 
present,  those  interested  in  a locality  have  every 
inducement  to  see  that  the  line  is  well  worked,  because 
the  Treasury  contribution  does  not  accrue  unless  the 
line  is  worked  and  kept  in  working  order.  How 
would  you  if  you  alter  the  present  conditions  provide 
for  that  1 — I meet  that  in  another  way.  I think  that 
the  whole  mistake  in  works  of  this  kind  is  leaving  the 
formation  of  the  schemes  and  the  final  decision  upon 
the  works  that  should  be  done  to  bodies  not  specially 
adapted  to  investigations  of  the  kind.  I think  that 
there  should  be  some  permanent  body,  such  as  your- 
selves,  empowered  to  hear  evidence  respecting  all 
schemes  upon  the  spot,  to  prepare  all  the  schemes,  and 
to  carry  them  out,  and  that  that  body  should  take  the 
place  of  the  Privy  Council.  Under  the  amended 
provisions  of  section  6 of  the  Act  of  1881,  if  there  is 
an  appeal  from  an  Order  in  Council,  and  the  appeal 
is  not  proceeded  with  it  shall  be  considered  as  having 
failed,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  in  that  case  un- 
necessary. When  the  Order  in  Council  is  made  after 
the  appeal  is  disallowed  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  still 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  appeal  being  proceeded  with. 
This  should  be  amended  by  making  the  Order  in 
Council  final  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  settled  with  the  consent  of  the 
ratepayers  and  the  Grand  Juries — the  highest  com- 
petent body  to  consider  such  matters — it  seems  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary  to  take  it  before  Parliament,  as 
doing  so  involves  expense,  and  it  is  an  object  of  some 
importance  to  save  the  expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

13079.  What  would  you  consider  a competent  body 


to  deal  with  such  questions  1 — I think  a body  such,  for  June  24.  issr. 
instance,  as  this  Commission,  skilled  in  such  matters,  Mr 
and  capable  of  judging  of  the  value  of  local  works  Todd, 
and  of  the  most  practical  means  of  supplying  local 
wants,  should  be  empowered  to  investigate  and 
decide  all  questions  of  this  nature.  Another 
suggestion  that  I would  make  is  with  regard  to  the 
43rd  section  of  the  Act  of  1860,  which  still  remains 
unrepealed.  By  the  effect  of  the  5th  sub-section  of 
the  23rd  section  of  the  Act  of  1883,  the  42nd  section 
of  the  Act  of  1860  is  rendered  nugatory,  but  as  section 
43  is  still  in  force  the  promoters  cannot  take  any  yard, 
haggard,  garden,  &c.,  without  consent  of  the  owners, 
although  the  same  may  lie  within  the  distance  speci- 
fied in  section  42.  This  section  should  be  repealed  as 
it  throws  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  promoters. 

I think  it  was  intended  to  repeal  that  section  of  the 
Act  of  1860  by  the  Act  of  1883,  but  by  some  means 
it  was  allowed  to  stand.  The  course  I would  suggest 
would  be  decidedly  to  do  away  with  it,  and  to  give 
discretion  to  the  body  empowered  to  sanction  the 
Scheme  to  dispense  with  that  limitation.  The  exist- 
ing procedure  under  the  Tramways  Acts  is  unneces- 
sarily cumbrous  and  expensive.  A great  number  of 
steps  have  to  be  taken  before  a scheme  can  be  pro- 
posed or  brought  forward  for  consideration.  In  point 
of  fact  a largo  portion  of  the  capital  sum  is  spent 
before  the  time  comes  to  be  considered  at  all.  Under 
the  present  system  an  expensive  procedure  is  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  Board  of  W orks,  the  Privy 
Council,  and  other  Boards  dealing  with  the  scheme. 

This  could  be  made  simpler,  easier,  and  cheaper  than 
it  is.  The  first  thing  that  the  promoters  of  a scheme 
are  now  obliged  to  do  is  to  advertise  a notice  of  appli- 
cation. Then  plans  must  be  prepared  and  lodged  with 
an  Ordnance  map  and  a copy  of  the  advertisement  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  County  Surveyors, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Union,  and  the  Board  of  Works. 

Then  comes  notices  to  be  served  on  the  owners,  lessees, 
and  occupiers.  Then  there  is  to  be  lodged  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  a memorial  relating  to 
the  scheme,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses,  list  of 
owners,  &c.,  to  whom  notices  had  been  given.  Then  • 
comes  an  enquiry  by  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  An  engineer  is  sent  down  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  who  inspects  the  proposed  line,  and  examines 
the  plans  to  ascertain  if  it  is  a proper  line,  and  he  then 
<dves  his  opinion  as  to  the  cost  of  the  work.  But 
that  opinion  is  not  an  official  document  so  far  as  re- 
gards his  opinion.  The  engineer  who  is  conversant 
with  the  plan  and  who  knows  the  whole  locality  has 
not  to  certify  what  the  cost  of  the  line  should  be,  but 
another  engineer  who  knows  nothing  of  the  place 
whatever,  but  who  simply  takes  up  the  plans  and 
forms  an  estimate  without  any  local  knowledge.  That 
is  the  system  now  pursued,  that  this  engineer  of.  the 
Board  of  Works  who  has  not  seen  the  place  is  to 
certify  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Privy  Council 
what  the  cost  of  the  line  should  be. 

13080.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  mean  that  the  estimate- 
is  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  engineer  without  his 
having  visited  the  ground  1 — I do ; and  not  only  that 
but  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  who  has 
visited  the  ground  does  not  make  it.  There  is  an 
engineer  who  goes  over  the  ground  bit  by  bit 

13081  But  he  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Works  1 

He  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Works,  but  h is 

function  is  confined  to  ascertaining  if  it  is  an  efficient 
scheme  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  But 
another  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  who  has  not 
seen  the  place  certifies  what  the  cost  should  be  It 
is  an  awkward  arrangement  on  the  face  of  it.  As  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  this  plan  works,  I may 
state  that  in  the  barony  of  Innishowen  the  engineer 
who  investigated  the  scheme  and  visited  the  place  was 
satisfied  that  it  could  be  satisfactorily  done  for  £81,000 
or  £82  000.  But  the  other  Board  of  Works  engineer 
-who  did  not  see  the  place,  fixed  £110,000  and  would 
make  no  change  or  allowance.  We  found  on  exarnin- 
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i87.  ing  the  details  that  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  land 
at  far  more  than  the  owners  of  the  land  themselves 
asked  for ; he  estimated  the  cost  of  certain  works  at 
double  what  three  celebrated  contractors  offered  to 
build  them  for;  h'e  estimated  the  cost  of  the  rails  at 
£2  or  £3  a ton  over  the  market  value.  The  result 
was  an  estimate  £110,000,  whereas  the  engineers  who 
had  acted  for  the  promoters  had  all  kept  within 
£81,000  or  £82,000.  There  was  in  this  case  a diffe- 
rence of  very  nearly  £30,000  between  the  estimate  of 
the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  did  not  see 
the  ground,  and  the  engineer  who  did  see  it  and  who 
examined  carefully  the  items  of  cost.  That  made  a 
very  great  difficulty  with  us  in  coming  before  the 
Privy  Council.  In  the  preliminary  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken  under  the  Tramway’s  Act,  according  to  the 
existing  procedure,  after  the  enquiry  by  the  Board  of 
Works  engineer  comes  an  enquiry  before  the  Grand 
Jury.  When  they  are  satisfied  and  ascertain  that  it 
is  approved  of  by  the  County  Surveyor,  the  Grand  Jury 
pass  it  as  they  did  this  particular  scheme,  and  they 
certify  for  the  grant.  It  comes  then  before  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  whole  thing  has  then  to  be  gone  over 
again.  Certain  fees  have  to  be  paid,  and  further  ob- 
jections have  to  be  met.  Then  if  there  is  an  appeal 
promoted  it  must  also  go  before  Parliament,  and 
the  whole  question  opened  anew.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir 
James,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Act  is  cum- 
brous and  unnecessarily  expensive  to  the  promoters  of 
schemes  under  the  Tramways  Act.  For  instance,  a 
sum  of  £100  has  to  be  lodged  with  the  Board  of 
Works  before  their  inquiry  is  instituted,  and  great  ex- 
pense is  also  incurred  in  connexion  with  the  hearing 
of  the  case  before  the  Privy  Council,  the  payment  of 
stamp  duty  on  articles  of  association  and  other  ex- 
penses which  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  seems  to  me 
tha,t  in  the  promotion  of  a public  scheme,  the  duty  on 
articles  of  association  and  the  £100  to  the  Board  of 
Works  might  be  well  dispensed  with,  and  the  expenses 
limited  to  the  merest  necessary  costs.  What  I would 
suggest  is  that  the  whole  procedure  should  be  changed, 
and  that  a permanent  body  should  be  created  with 
full  power— either  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  be 
reformed  and  their  powers  extended,  or  that  a perma- 
nent body  similar  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  or 
the  Irish  Public  Works  Commission,  should  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  and  superintend  undertakings 
of  public  utility  and  to  cany  them  on  wherever  it 
may  be  necessary  to  do  so.  I would  suggest  that  on 
the  application  of  promoters  or  of  those  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  a district  this  Commission  or  per- 
manent body  should  hold  an  enquiry  on  the  spot,  and 
that  that  enquiry  should  not  be  confined  to  the  views 
sent  up,  but  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  ex- 
amine and  hear  evidence  and  decide  whether  it  was  a 
useful  scheme,  and  one  that  could  be  carried  out  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  If  that  were  done  I think  you  should 
have  a staff  of  competent  engineers  who  could  prepare 
the  plans.  There  should,  of  course,  be  advertisements 
of  such  enquiries  in  the  local  newspapers  and  any  ob- 
jections to  the  plans  should  be  made  known  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  taxation  involved. 

13082.  Who  is  to  prepare  the  schemes?— The  body 

l am  alluding  to  would  do  the  whole  thing.  They 
should  hear  the  statements  of  those  interested  includ- 
ing  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
within  the  areas  affected  and  the  taxpayers. 

13083.  Who  would  take  the  initiative  in  starting 
the  proceedings  ?— Any  public  company  that  chose  to 
send  a communication  to  this  judicial  body  asking 
them  to  formulate  a scheme ; a certain  sum  should  be 
added  to  cover  their  expenses.  If  it  failed  on  the 
first  enquiry  there  would  be  then  no  expense  beyond 
that  of  the  preliminary  enquiry,  and  a sum  of  £50  or 
so  would  coyer  any  expenses  of  the  kind.  If  that 
were  done  then  the  plans  could  be  lodged.  This  body 
would  have  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  locality  for 
taxation.  Advertisements  might  then  be  issued,  and 
a further  enquiry  held  to  hear  and  consider  objections, 


and  when  the  final  scheme  has  passed  that  Iwi,  , 
be  final.  Let  all  parties  be  represented  the  J'  1 
Jury,  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  all  parties^ 
may  be  in  any  way  interested.  That  could  be  do..  ° 
one-tenth  the  expense  now  attending  any  scheme  tl 
is  promoted,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  save  ™1 
pense  at  the  most  material  part  of  the  promotion  T 
scheme.  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  1 
I think  it  is  probable  that  in  future  light  milw 
will  largely  take  the  place  of  macadamized  roads  11) 
thattaxation  will  be  thereby  diverted  from  roads  to . j 
ways,  which  will  save  a great  deal  of  the  Grand  Jur 
cess,  and  reduce  the  taxation  on  baronies  also  ? 
taxation  will  be  saved  by  converting  roads  into  lLu 
railways,  and  the  public  would  be  better  acCom 
modated  with  light  railways  than  roads. 

13084.  Would  you  propose  to  give  whatever  Com 
mission  should  be  appointed  the  power  of  taking  lands" 
parks,  gardens,  and  crossing  roads  ?— Exactly  ° Tliev 
should  have  power  to  enter  all  lands  at  once  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  parties  entitled,  or  to  lod’^e  in 
court  such  sum  as  the  Commissioners  may  think 
reasonable,  and  within  a time  fixed  by  the  Act  and 
should  the  parties  claim  more,  the  Government  arbi- 
trator  should  fix  the  amount.  Possibly  it  miriit  be 
necessary  to  give  some  vetoing  power  to  some  taxa- 
tion  body,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the 
Grand  Jury,  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  tax- 
payers interested,  were  heard  by  this  Commission 
there  would  be  no  clashing  of  interests.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  reference  to 
the  arbitrator.  In  connexion  with  the  taking  of  land 
I would  say  that  this  body  should  have  power  to  em- 
power the  promoters  to  take  any  land  necessary,  and 
to  go  on  -with  the  work  at  once.  I would  suggest  that 
this  body  should  fix  such  amount  in  each  case  as  they 
thought  necessary  to  pay  over  to  ownersof  land,  orto 
lodge  in  court,  and  within  a month  or  two  months 
if  that  sum  were  not  accepted,  that  whatever  addi- 
tional sum  was  reasonable  might  be  fixed  by  the 
Government  arbitrator,  as  is  at  present  the  case.  In 
connexion  with  that  there  might  be  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  State,  or  some  body  representing  it, 
should  deal  with  the  whole  cost  of  construction  apart 
from  taxation  altogether.  I am  inclined  to  think-  it 
undesirable,  more  from  reading  than  from  personal 
knowledge.  I think  that  works  promoted  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  relief  works,  famine  works,  were 
all  executed  in  a very  expensive  and  a very  inefficient 
way.  In  my  personal  experience  I know  numbers  of 
those  schemes  which  have  come  before  me,  such  as 
drainage  and  public  roads,  and  I found  the  testimony 
to  be  almost  universal  that  they  cost  double  what 
they  should  have  been  executed  for,  that  they  were 
inefficiently  and  improperly  made,  and  that  money 
was  thrown  away  by  reason  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  made.  What  I think  is  that  this  public  body, 
representing  the  public  at  large,  should  have  the 
entire  control,  charge,  and  direction  of  the  schemes, 
but  that  associated  with  them  there  might  be  local 
representatives  who  would  be  interested  in  acting  as 
a check  against  inefficient  expenditure,  and  who  would 
enable  the  public  body  to  see  if  a scheme  were  pro- 
moted how  they  would  do  most  good  to  the  public. 
Inasmuch  also  as  the  taxpayers  will  be  relieved  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  local  taxation  by  such  a mode  of 
procedure,  there  is  no  reason  why  a portion  of  the 
taxation  should  not  be  borne  by  them,  in  lieu  of  the 
taxation  of  which  they  were  relieved.  I do  not  know 
whether  I make  myself  clear  upon  this  point,  but  I 
am  sure  that  when  you  direct  your  attention  to  it  you 
will  see  itsforce.  Then,  sir,  there  might  arise  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  relations  between  Companies  promoting 
future  schemes  and  existing  railway  companies.  The 
greater  part  of  the  schemes  to  be  promoted  would  be 
extensions  of  the  existing  railways.  I would  suggest 
that  this  relation  should  be  fixed  by  this  body  to  be 
appointed.  Just  as  the  Railway  Commission  deals 
with  matters  of  controversy  between  companies  I 
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uld  suggest  that  this  board  should  have  power  to 
loulate  between  existing  companies,  new  companies, 
°1  steamboat  companies,  to  audit  accounts,  and  when 
ecessary  to  take  over  and  work  the  line  themselves, 
landowners  are  now  unable  to  promote  local  schemes, 
and  railway  companies  who  get  no  advantages  will 
not  promote  them.  The  liability  of  the  taxpayers 
bein'*  indefinite,  they  fear  incurring  responsibility,  al- 
’ though'  they  are  desirous  of  accommodation  being  ex- 
tended. Speculators  whose  interest  it  is  to  gain  as 
much  as  possible  in  promoting  schemes,  are  the  only 
parties  who  are  benefited  by  the  present  very  expen- 
se method  of  procedure.  Hitherto  the  management 
of  public  works  has  been  conducted  without  local 
responsibility,  and  hence  it  is  that  a public  body  for 
promoting  and  superintending  such  woi-ks,  combined 
ifith  local  responsibility,  has  become  absolutely 
necessary. 

13085.  Vou  have  not  vet  dealt  with  the  working 
of  the  fine? — The  line  would  have  to  be  worked  under 
an  agreement  with  the  existing  company. 

13086.  Supposing  the  line  does  not  pay  its  work- 
in"  expenses? — I should  hardly  anticipate  that  a 
scheme  would  pass  unless  there  was  a strong  probabi- 
lity of  its  paying  more  than  the  working  expenses. 
Supposing  you  four  gentlemen  were  sitting  dealing 
with  a scheme  that  would  not  pay,  I venture  to  say 
that  you  would  hardly  sanction  it,  and  that  you  would 
be  very  slow  to  approve  of  a scheme  that  had  not  a 
good  prospect  of  paying  at  least  the  working  expenses. 
On  the  promotion  of  the  Carndonagh  and  Buncrana 
Light  Bailway  some  of  the  taxpayers  said  that  the 
line  would  not  pay.  The  Lough  Swilly  Company 
undertook  to  provide  the  rolling  stock  and  to  work 
the  line  for  half  the  gross  receipts.  Half  the  gross 
receipts  goes  towards  paying  the  dividends.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  no  scheme  will  be  sanctioned 
unless  the  company  to  whose  line  the  link  is  made  run 
would  enter  into  some  similar  arrangement  and  work 
the  line  for  a certain  percentage  of  the  receipts. 

13087.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  existing  railway 
companies  working  extensions  ? — Certainly  ; the 
existing  companies  can  work  extensions  more  cheaply 
than  other  companies. 

13088.  If  Government  had  control  over  the  lines 
what  would  result  ? — They  would  work  all  the  lines 
on  one  system.  They  would  extinguish  the  great 
monopolies.  If,  for  instance,  you  were  passing 
this  scheme  to  which  I am  now  referring,  you  would 
look  to  the  consideration  that  the  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way would  work  the  line  at  a certain  percentage. 

13089.  "What  scheme  is  that  ? — It  is  a light  rail- 
way that  was  proposed  to  be  made  from  Carndonagh 
to  Buncrana,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  London- 
dewy  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal.  The  object  of  the  promoters  was  to  bring 
the  peninsula  of  Innishowen  into  direct  railway 
communication  with  the  shipping  and  industrial 
centre  of  Londonderry. 

13090.  What  is  the  length  of  the  line  ? — The  exact 
length  is  eighteen  miles,  two  furlongs,  and  four 
chains. 

13091.  What  gauge  is  it  ? — It  was  proposed  to  be 
made  on  the  narrow  gauge  principle,  so  as  to  be 
connected  at  Buncrana  with  the  existing  Lough 
Swilly  Railway,  which  was  intended  to  be  and  has 
since  been  converted  into  a narrow  gauge. line. 

13092.  Chairman. — It  would  not  join  the  five  feet 
“iree  gauge?— No,  it- would  join  the  narrow  gauge 
line  to  Londonderry. 

13093.  At  Londonderry  the  narrow  gauge  ter- 
minates ? — Yes  ; the  Lough  Swilly  line  was  originally, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  a broad  gauge  line;  the  Letter- 
kenny  line  was  about  half  made  when  the  contractor 
ailed;  it  then  lay  derelict  about  twelve  years,  and  then 
1 was  constructed  on  the  narrow  gauge  principle.  Then 
powerswere  taken,  and  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  nar- 
jw  gauged  their  line.  This  scheme  would  be  also  on 
e narrow  gauge  system,  so  that  Letterkenny  and 


Carndonagh  and  Lough  Swilly  would  be  all  narrow 
gauge  lines  running  on  one  system. 

13094.  What  was  the  cost  estimated  at  ? — The  esti- 
mated cost  was  £81,071. 

13095.  For  eighteen  miles? — Yes.  The  rolling 
stock  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company; 
that  was  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company.  After  a good  deal  of  opposition  the  under- 
taking was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  Donegal,  at  Spring  Assizes  in  1884, 
when  a presentment  for  £75,000  was  unanimously 
passed  for  the  construction  of  the  railway.  The  reason 
for  passing  it  was,  that  they  wanted  to  use  this  as  a 
leverage  to  force  some  traffic  arrangement  in  their  own 
favour  with  the  Lough  Swilly  line,  the  Lough  Swilly 
line  being  anxious  to  increase  their  own  business.  The 
line  was  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  by 
the  County  Surveyor  of  Donegal.  At  special  meetings 
which  were  duly  convened  for  the  purpose,  the  Lough 
Swilly  Railway  Company  agreed  to  provide  the  rolling 
stock,  and  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  work  the 
undertaking,  and  they  further  agreed  to  contribute  a 
sum  of  £500  per  annum  towards  any  deficiency  in  the 
net  receipts  of  the  undertaking  to  pay  a dividend.  Sub- 
sequently the  Lough  Swilly  Company  offered  to  supply 
the  rolling  stock  and  to  work  the  line  for  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts. 

1 3096.  What  was  the  guaranteeing  area  ? — The  area 
in  statute  acres  of  the  guaranteeing  area  as  originally 
proposed  was  123,965  acres. 

13097.  What  was  the  valuation  of  that  area  1 — The 
valuation  of  that  area  was  £27,212  3s.,  and  the  popu- 
lation 24,781.  This  area  was  modified  when  the 
scheme  came  before  the  Grand  Jury  by  excluding  the 
parish  of  Desertegney  in  the  barony  of  West  Innish- 
owen.  The  guaranteeing  area  in  the  presentment  before 
the  Grand  Jury  was  therefore  reduced  to  116,385 
statute  acres,  the  valuation  of  which  was  £25,775,  and 
the  population  was  23,425.  The  guaranteeing  area  of 
116,385  statute  acres  comprised  the  parishes  of 
Cloncha,  Culdaff,  Donagh,  and  Clonmany,  in  the 
barony  of  East  Innishowen,  and  Mintiaglis  and  Lower 
Fahan  in  the  barony  of  West  Innishowen. 

13098.  How  much  did  the  guarantee  required  from 
the  baronies  amount  to  in  the  pound  ? — Deducting  the 
Treasury  contribution  of  two  per  cent,  and  the  annual 
contribution  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company 
the  maximum  rate  on  the  guaranteeing  area,  without 
having  regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  undertaking, 
would  be  Is.  id.  in  the  pound. 

13099.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  the  other  burdens 
amounted  to  ? — Yes ; the  existing  average  taxation  of 
the  district  is,  for  poor  rates,  Is.  10 d.  in  the  pound,  and 
for  county  cess,  3s.  6c?.  in  the  pound  per  annum. 

13100.  Making  5s.  4c?.  ? — Yes. 

13101.  To  what  extent  would  the  line  afford  accom- 
modation ? — It  was  proved  in  evidence,  both  before  the 
Grand  Jury  and  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  line  would 
take  in  the  traffic  of  the  rich  agricultural  district  of 
which  Carndonagh — which  is  the  principal  market 
town  of  Innishowen- — is  the  centre ; that  it  would  be 
the  means  of  conveying  to  market  at  Londonderry  and 
thence  to  England  and  Scotland  the  large  quantities 
of  fish,  kelp,  and  other  commodities  which  the  sea 
coast  and  the  district  supply ; that  it  would  put  into 
direct  communication  with  the  principal  markets  and 
would  develop  the  important  fishing  stations  of  Dunaff, 
Glengadd,  Malin,  Moville,  &c.  It  was  further 
given  in  evidence  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
is  at  present  conveyed  in  carts  at-  excessive  freights ; 
that  the  entire  district  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  railway,  and  that  having  regard  to  the  amount  of 
traffic,  of  which  evidence  was  given,  there  was  little 
risk  of  any  rate-in-aid  being  ultimately  required  from 
the  baronies.  . 

13102.  The  cost  you  say  was  estimated  at  £81,000  f 

Yes  £81  071  including  rolling  stock ; £75,000  for 

the  construction  of  the  line.  The  Board  of  Works  on 
the  18th  March,  1884,  received  from  their  engineer 


June  at,  l68f. 

Mc'eJh. 

Todd. 
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June  !4,  1887.  appointed  to  visit  the  line,  a report  to  the  effect  that 
Mr  iTn  t!ic  line  could  be  efficiently  constructed  in  accordance 
Todd.  ’ ’ with  the  plans.  Then  the  Board  of  Works  estimate 
made  by  an  independent  engineer  who  had  not  seen 
the  country  was  £110,000,  nearly  £6,000  per  mile 
for  a narrow  gauge  line,  in  a country  where  there  were 
no  heavy  works  to  be  made.  The  county  surveyor 
made  a report  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  which  he  said 
that  the  line  was  very  much  required,  went  in  a proper 
bourse,  that  the  plans  were  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
estimate  for  the  work  very  reasonable.  The  project 
came  before  the  Privy  Council  to  confirm  the  present- 
ment of  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  19th  and  20th  May, 

1884,  when  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  undertaking.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  by 
the  Privy  Council  that  there  was  a defect  in  the 
estimates,  as  the  £75,000  presented  for  did  not  include 
rolling  stock,  the  estimated  cost,  including  rolling  stock, 
being  £81,071.  To  this  objection  the  promoters 
replied  that  they  had  omitted  the  cost  of  rolling  stock, 
relying  on  the  engagement  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company  to  provide  rolling  stock  and  work  the 
line. 

13103.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  ? 
The  Privy  Council  thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  have  a line  constructed  without  any  rolling  stock, 
even  though  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  would  supply 
rolling  stock,  and  work  the  line  on  certain  terms. 
The  objection  was  that  it  was  then  a broad  guage 
line,  and  there  was  considerable  liability  on  the 
Buncrana  line.  Since  then  a good  part  of  the 
liabilities  are  paid  off.  I think  it  will  make  the 
matter  clearer  if  I give  you  an  extract  from  the 
judgment  pronounced  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  Lord  Chancellor — 
Sir  Edward  Sullivan — adjourned  the  application.  He 
said — 

“ We  know  that  this  line  ol  railway  purposes  to  open  up 
a remote  part  of  the  country,  and  that  considerable  advan- 
tages to  the  district  might  accrue  from  it.” 

Referring  to  the  defect  in  the  estimates  he  said — 

“I  wonder  there  could  be  the  smallest  controversy  about 
the  way  in  which  the  matter  of  the  estimate  stood.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  estimate  was  for  £75,000  exclusive 
of  the  rolling  stock,  for  we  have  the  clause  added  in  red  ink 
that  it  was  contemplated  to  work  the  line  by  another  rail- 
way in  the  neighbourhood  supplying  the  carriages  and 
engines.  The  report  of  the  County  Surveyor,  Mr.  Harte — 
a most  excellent  report,  and  very  clear  in  all  its  details — 
a witness  to  whom  the  greatest  possible  attention  must  be 
paid,  and  whose  evidence  carries  with  it  the  greatest  possible 
weight,  he  reported  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  line,  and 
estimated  the  cost  at  £81,071,  and  he  reported  that  he 
thought  that  estimate  sufficient.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
there  has  been  a miscarriage  in  the  estimate,  and  we  will 
give  the  parties  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  matter  again 
at  a future  day.  If  this  company  that  is  to  work  this  line 
under  the  proviso  proposed  enters  into  a working  agreement 
binding  the  company,  and  that  that  is  produced  before  us, 
and  a proper  guarantee  shown  to  us  that  it  will  be  done, 
that  will  be  another  matter.  We  cannot  do  more  at  present 
than  to  let  this  case  stand.” 

The  matter  was  adjourned  accordingly  with  the  view 
to  have  the  suggestion  of  the  Privy  Council  carried 
out.  It  again  came  before  the  Council  on  the  31st 
October,  1884,  and  was  further  adjourned  till  J anuary, 

1885,  when  the  application  was  relisted  for  hearing. 
On  this  occasion  some  of  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  did  not  consider  the  details  of  the  agreement 
proposed  to  work  the  line  and  supply  rolling  stock, 
sufficient  or  adequate  to  get  over  the  defect  in  the 
estimates,  and  although  the  promoters  pressed  for  a 
further  adjournment  to  meet  this,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
intimated  that  he  would  dismiss  the  application,  not 
on  the  merits,  but — as  he  expressed  it — as  a warning 
to  others  in  the  preparation  of  estimates.  The  re- 
jection of  the  scheme  was  unanimously  deplored  by 
the  local  and  Dublin  press,  as  well  as  by  the  railway 
and  traders’  journals,  which  alike  lamented  the  collapse 


of  a scheme  so  well  calculated  to  develop  the  district 
on  a mere  technical  objection.  The  undertaking  of 
the  Lough  Swilly  Company  to  work  the  line  for  fifty 
per  cent,  on  the  receipts  would  have  left  half  the  re- 
ceipts to  pay  a dividend.  The  objections  to  the 
scheme  denied  that  it  would  do  that.  I should  sav 
that  there  were  some  rival  schemes  proposed,  but 
none  of  them  were  approved  of. 

13104.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  any  part  of  your  estimate 

of  what  the  traffic  would  yield  derived  from  fish? Yes 

a good  deal  of  it  was.  There  is  a good  deal  offish  taken 

in  Tullow  bay — as  it  is  marked  on  the  map and  in 

Holland  bay  there  is  some  fishing,  and  at  Malin 
Head  there  is  a good  deal  of  fishing  going  on.  There 
is  a large  quantity  of  granite  and  other  stone  also  to 
be  had  which  is  very  useful.  Another  stone  is  used 
principally  in  making  tombstones.  It  is  a particular 
kind  of  blue  stone  which  is  very  easily  cut  and  fairly 
durable.  The  local  men  have  exported  a good  deal  of 
it,  but  the  carriage  of  the  stone  is  too  high  at  present 
to  allow  of  its  being  more  generally  used. 

13105.  Your  line  did  not  go  to  any  part  of  the 
coast? — No,  Carndonagh  was  the  terminus.  It  is 
what  is  called  the  capital  of  Innishowen.  It  is  within 
a few  miles  of  Malin.  There  was  another  scheme 
advocated  that  was  to  come  right  along  the  Lough 
Foyle  shore. 

13106.  Was  it  on  the  northern  coast  of  Lou»h 
Foyle  ? — Yes,  along  the  northern  coast  of  Lough  Foyle. 
Coming  down  towards  Moville  the  work  was  very 
heavy.  The  range  of  the  hills  shut  it  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  county.  When  the  engineers  came  to  look 
at  it  they  found  that  there  was  not  proper  harbour 
accommodation.  At  Moville  large  vessels  could  not 
come  in.  The  result  was  that  this  scheme  was  not 
gone  on  with.  Another  scheme  with  which  I was 
connected  fell  through,  not  on  account  of  not  being  a 
good  scheme— in  my  opinion  it  was  a good  scheme  and 
one  that  could  be  worked  well.  This  was  a line  pro- 
posed to  bo  run  from  Letterkenny  across  to  Dun- 
fanaghy. 

13107.  Mr.  Abernethy. — A wild  sort  of  country?— 
Yes,  there  would  be  some  heavy  cuttings.  The  line 
of  railway  was  proposed  to  be  constructed  on  the 
narrow  gauge  system,  and  to  reach  from  Letterkenny 
to  Dunfanaghy,  in  the  county  Donegal,  so  as  to  be 
connected  at  the  town  of  Letterkenny  with  the 
terminus  of  the  Letterkenny  and  Londonderry  Bail- 
way,  and  thus  form  a thorough  connexion  with  the 
city  of  Derry. 

13108.  What  length  was  it  to  be? — The  length  of 
the  proposed  line  from  Letterkenny  to  Dunfanaghy— 
which  was  the  first  portion  of  the  scheme— was  to  be 
twenty-eight  and  a half  miles. 

13109.  And  the  cost? — The  cost  was  estimated  at 
£144,459.  It  was  intended  to  extend  this  line  to 
Cross-roads  or  Falcarragli,  and  ultimately  to  Gweedore. 
From  Dunfanaghy  it  would  extend  to  Cross-roads, 
and  going  within  easy  distance  of  Dunbeg — about  ten 
miles  from  Dunbeg  and  Gweedore.  There  is  a 
range  of  mountains  there  through  which  a railway 
cannot  be  ran  with  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
difficulty  that  at  once  presented  itself  was  the 
excessive  cost  of  the  line,  the  low  valuation  of  the 
district,  and  the  sparse  population  of  the  country. 
The  scheme  for  the  line  between  Letterkenny 
Dunfanaghy  was  promoted  before  the  Grand  Jury « 
Donegal  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  18S4,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a great  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
county,  including  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  Mr.  Edmuiw 
Murphy,  Government  Arbitrator,  and  the  Most  Eej-  j 
Dr.  Logue,  then  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  who  attended  all  the  meetings  o 
the  promoters.  , 

13110.  What  baronies  would  be  included  m 
guaranteeing  area? — The  guaranteeing  area  propose- 
included  the  barony  of  Kilinacrenan  except  ■> 
parishes  of  Killygarvin,  Aughnish,  and  Aughanuns  i 
and  also  certain  parishes  in  the  barony  of  R»P  > 
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1 'cb  portion  of  the  district  it  was  proposed  to  make 
^ tributary  only  to  the  extent  of  four  pence  in  the 
lid.oa  tie  valuation. 

‘ 13111-  What  amount  of  guarantee  was  proposed  to 
, ut  0n  the  rest  of  the  guaranteeing  areal — -The 
■ (nation  of  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan  excluding  the 
V<1  isnes  which  were  to  be  excepted  is  £47,800,  and  of 
jL  parts  of  the  barony  of  Raphoe  which  were  to  be 
a(le  contributory  the  valuation  is  £20,000 ; the 
maximum  rate  to  secure  the  estimated  capital  being 
<td  in  the  pound  on  Kilmacrenan  and  id.  in  the 
pound  on  the  taxable  area  in  Raphoe. 

13112.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — What  accommodation  did  you 
expect  from  the  line  1— The  line  would  have  accom- 
modated the  towns  or  villages  of  Churchill,  Cresslough, 
Kilmacrenan,  and  Dunfanaghy,  as  well  as  Cross-roads 
or  Falcarragh ; and  by  the  extension  to  Gweedore, 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Dunfanaghy,  it 
would  have  tapped  and  received  the  whole  of  the  con- 
gested districts  on  the  western  seaboard  of  Donegal. 
Cross-roads  and  Dunfanaghy  districts  alone  have  a 
population  of  over  16,000  persons  within  an  area  of 
185  square  miles,  and  these  being  all  resident  at  the 
■ sea  end  of  the  line  would  be  obliged  to  use  the  railway. 
Besides  the  watering  places  of  Dunfanaghy,  &c., 
tourists  would  be  attracted  to  Gweedore,  Errigal  and 
other  places  and  there  is  besides  a large  annual  exit 
of  farm  labourers  for  England,  as  many  as  2,000  in  one 
week  having  been  known  to  use  the  railway  termina- 
ting at  Letterkenny. 

13113.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the 
congestion  of  the  population1? — Principally  by  en- 
couraging the  people  to  move  about  instead  of  con- 
fining them  by  want  of  facilities  to  travel. 

13114.  By  giving  facilities  for  locomotion? — First 
by  giving  them  facilities  for  locomotion  and  secondly 
by  training  them  in  -industrial  pursuits  and  giving 
them  a little  more  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  which 
I think  might  induce  people  to  leave  the  congested 
districts.  Besides,  the  accommodation  which  would 
be  afforded  by  the  railway  would  do  a great  deal  to 
develop  various  sources  of  industry  such  as  fishing, 
quarrying  stones  and  so  on.  There  are  valuable 
quarries  in  the  district,  especially  the  Ballymore  and 
Barnes  quarries  at  which  large  quantities  of  building 
stone,  granite  and  flag  stones,  could  be  obtained  and 
conveyed  to  market.  The  sand  at  Muckish  is  justly 
famed  and  obtained  the  prize  medal  at  the  recent 
exhibition  held  in  Cork.  There  are  also  valuable 
marble  quarries  and  soapstone  quarries  on  the  line  of 
the  railway.  The  greater  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Muckish,  Errigal,  and  Glenbeigh,  about  a mile  in 
breadth  and  twenty  miles  in  length  are  composed  of 
granite  and  of  marble  of  various  colours.  There  is 
almost  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  splended  flag 
stones.  At  present  we  are  importing  flag  stones  here 
for  use  in  this  city.  If  facilities  were  given  for 
the  development  of  the  quarrying  industry  and  the 
fishing  industry  I should  say  that  the  line  would  un- 
doubtedly pay ; but  it  means  a very  large  expenditure 
before  any  of  these  industries  can  be  brought  into 
operation.  There  are  120  fairs  held  annually  in  the 
district  at  which  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses, 
sheep  and  pigs  are  sold.  The  total  district  which  the 
line  would  benefit  comprises  354  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  40,000  persons,  who  have  hitherto 
been  completely  shut  out  from  railway  communication. 
The  line  was  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Works  as 
satisfactory  in  an  engineering  point  of  view.  Although 
the  scheme  was  influentially  supported  and  received 
the  approval  of  a large  number  of  the  Grand  J urors 
it  was  rejected  by  a small  majority  of  that  body,  who, 
although  approving  of  the  undertaking  on  its  merits, 
considered  that  the  taxation  might  be  excessive  and 
More  than  the  district  could  afford  to  pay  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Tramways  Acts.  Practically 
the  same  scheme  was  brought  forward  by  another 
company  and  rejected  again. 

There  is  a third  scheme  which  I was  concerned  in 

promoting. 


13115.  How  are  those  shown  on  the  map? — The 
existing  lines  of  railway  are  all  marked  black,  and  the 
proposed  new  schemes  are  marked  red. 

There  was  a line  promoted  by  a few  gentlemen  in 
the  interest  of  the  Northern  Counties  Railway,  and 
in  the  Act  there  was  power  taken  for  them  to 
take  part  of  the  share  capital.  It  was  to  be  a 
branch  from  the  Northern  Counties  line  to  Claudy. 
That  line  was  to  branch  off  about  a mile  from 
the  Northern  Counties  line,  to  go  through  the  valley 
of  Bingham  and  to  terminate  at  Claudy.  There 
is  a branch  line  constructed  from  Limavady  to  Dun- 
given,  and  another  branch  from  Magherafe.lt  to 
Draperstown.  The  object  was  that  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway  Company  should  have  command  of 
the  traffic  of  the  whole  district.  The  Northern  Coun- 
ties line  was  managed  to  that  effect  so  that  the  traffic 
was  all  directed  to  Belfast,  and  Derry  was  left  in 
solitude.  The  policy  that  has  been  pursued  has  been 
directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  the  business 
of  the  Northern  District,  so  that  the  business  winch 
should  come  to  Derry  is  now  done  in  Belfast ; whereas, 
before  this,  it  was  done  in  Derry.  The  Clady  line 
would  have  brought  the  control  of  the  Northern 
Counties  completely  into  the  hands  of  Belfast.  They 
have  already  command  of  the  Dungiven  line  and 
the  Draperstown  line,  and  Derry  has  control  over  no 
line  in  its  own  county.  There  are  smaller  freights  on 
the  traffic  from  Belfast  to  Derry  than  from  Deny  to 
Belfast.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  Belfast  to  rule  the  traffic  of 
the  whole  county,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
trade  of  Derry  is  diverted  to  Belfast  by  the  action  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

13116.  Chairman. — Are  you  engaged  in  this  contest 
before  the  Railway  Commission? — No;  I have  no 
connexion  with  it. 

13117.  But  you  know  that  they  are  coming? — Yes. 
It  is  a great  disadvantage  to  the  Derry  people  that 
their  business  is  diverted  to  Belfast  while,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  railway,  the  business  of  the  whole 
district  was  supplied  from  Deny. 

13118.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Do  you  say  that  the  rates  are 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  Belfast  ? — Yes,  so  much  so 
that  goods  can  be  brought  to  Limavady  from  Belfast 
almost  as  cheap  as  from  Derry. 

13119.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  any  cases  in 
which  the  rates  are  higher  to  any  places  from  Derry 
than  from  Belfast? — I can.  I will  send  you  a 
list  of  the  details.  I can  give  it  to  you.  When 
the  bill  for  the  railway  from  Derry  to  Claudy 
was  promoted  I opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  line  was  promoted  to  prevent  a junction  of  the 
other  line  between  Ballymena  and  Londonderry.  It 
seems  rather  hard  that  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  Derry  should  be  shut  out  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  Belfast.  We  proposedaline  of  railway  to  be  called  the 
Londondeny,  Draperstown,  and  Portglenone  Railway, 
which  would  have  the  same  terminus  and,  to  a great 
extent,  follow  the  same  course  as  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Chaine,  m.p.  for  the  county  Antrim, 
as  a through  line  from  Larne  to  Ballymena  and  Lon- 
donderry. The  bill  for  the  construction  of  this  line 
was  introduced  before  Parliament  in  the  session  of 
1881 ; plans  and  sections  having  been  deposited  in  the 
Parliamentary  offices  and  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  of  Londonderry  in  November,  1880. 
The  part  of  the  scheme  extending  from  Larne  to  Bally- 
mena has  been  constructed  on  the  narrow-gauge  prin- 
ciple, and  powers  were  obtained  to  construct  a further 
section  from  Ballymena  to  Portglenone.  The  length 
of  the  proposed  line  from  Londonderry  to  Draperstown 
is  twenty-nine  and  a half  miles,  and  from  Draperstown 
to  Portglenone  fifteen  miles,  or  in  all  forty-four 
and  a half  miles.  This  was  a very  heavy  scheme, 
involving  the  expenditure  of  a quarter  of  a million, 
and  unless  some  existing  line  took  it  up  there 
would  be  no  possibility  whatever  of  carrying  it.  The 
estimated  cost  of  construction  is  £250,000,  including 
a tunnel  through  Glendermott-hill,  adjoining  London- 


June  24, 1687. 

Mr.  iTh. 
Todd. 
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June  24, 1887.  deny,  which  would  cost  about  £50,000.  The  different 
rTh  parts  of  the  county  Londonderry  are  most  peculiarly 
Todd.  circumstanced  as  regards  railway  communication  with 

each  other,  and  with  the  county  town  of  Londonderry. 
For  instance,  the  important  town  of  Magherafelt,  which 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  barony  of  Loughinsholin,  is 
but  thirty-five  statute  miles  soutli-east  of  the  city  of 
Derry,  to  which  the  traders  and  farmers  of  Magherafelt, 
Moneymore,  Draperstown,  and  the  entire  surrounding 
country  are  obliged  to  come,  many  of  them  twice  or 
oftener  in  each  year  to  transact  county,  assize,  and 
other  business.  Yet  the  people  of  this  important 
barony  have  in  order  to  reach  Londonderry  to  travel 
direct  north  or  north  by  east  to  Coleraine,  a distance 
of  thirty-four  miles,  and  thence  south-west  to  London- 
derry, thirty-three  miles  ; that  is  a distance,  including 
the  return  journey,  of  134  miles.  In  other  words 
they  are  obliged  to  travel  over  sixty  miles,  which 
might  be  avoided,  in  addition  to  the  trouble,  delay, 
and  expense  involved  in  the  present  circuitous  system. 
If  I want  to  go  to  Magherafelt  I am  obliged  at  present 
to  go  round  by  Coleraine,  and  then  change  carriages 
and  go  by  the  Derry  Central  line.  The  nearest  route  at 
present  is  seventy-five  miles  for  carrying  me  a distance 
of  thircy  miles,  and  I cannot  do  any  business  and  get 
back  the  same  day,  although  I am  only  thirty  miles 
away.  I am  obliged,  for  a first  class  ticket,  to  pay  a 
pound,  whereas  it  should  not  be  more  than  five  or  six 
shillings.  In  addition  to  this  the  Northern  Counties 
line  is  managed  in  the  interest  of  Belfast,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  trains  is  such  that  a Magherafelt 
or  a Draperstown  trader  cannot  travel  to  Derry  and 
do  his  business  and  return  the  same  day.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1883,  plans  having  been  previously 
lodged  for  the  purpose,  a short  line  of  railway  was 
promoted  by  a few  gentlemen,  with  the  support  and 
assistance  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way, from  Londonderry  to  Claudy.  The  length  of  the 
line  was  twelve  miles  and  four  furlongs,  or  there- 
abouts. The  promotion  of  this  line  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  barony  of  Tirkeeran 
and  others,  whose  petition  against  the”  bill  stated— 
“ Your  petitioners  believe  and  allege  that  the  line  is 
promoted  mainly  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
construction  of  a through  line  between  Ballymena  and 
Londonderry.  Your  petitioners  believe  that  such  a 
line  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  county  of 
Londonderry  and  to  the  town  of  Londonderry,  and 
allege  that  the  authorization  of  the  railway  proposed 
by  the  bill  would  permanently  prevent  the  construction 
of  the  said  through  railway,  and  affect  the  district  in- 
juriously. In  justification  of  their  allegations  that  the 
railway  now  proposed  is  intended  as  a block  line  only, 
your  petitioners  desire  to  point  out  that  it  has  been 
promoted  or  encouraged  by  the  Belfast  and  Northtrn 
Counties  Railway,  the  bill  containing  powers 
authorizing  that  Company  to  subscribe  capital.”  The 
petitioners  fui-ther  desired  to  refer  to  the  position  of 
other  undertakings  in  the  north  of  Ireland  over  which 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Company 
have  acquired  control  by  the  subscription  of  capital 
as  showing  that  the  present  project  is  not  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  any  independent  persons 
who  may  subscribe  capital  towards  it.  The  petitioners 
appeared  by  counsel  and  solicitors  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  before  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  having 
heard  the  evidence,  found  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
not  proved,  and  the  averments  of  the  petitioners 
sustained,  and  they  accordingly  rejected  the  bill. 
This  bill  being  rejected,  the  way  was  again  open  for 
the.  promotion  of  a through  line,  the  construction  of 
which  was  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
being  greatly  needed  by  the  district,  which  stood 
greatly  in  want  of  railway  communication.  Plans 
were  prepared  in  the  autumn  of  1883  by  Mr.  W. 
Lewis,  c.e.,  of  Dublin,  much  on  the  lines  of  those 
previously  lodged  by  Mr.  Cliaine,  who  promised  to 
subscribe  £50,000  to  the  undertaking.  The  deputa- 
tion of  the  Irish  Society  passed  a resolution  affirming 
the  utility  of  the  line,  and  promising  to  suppon  it, 


and  several  of  the  London  Companies  also  re„a., 
the  scheme  with  favour,  and  it  was  believed°for 
time  that  those  bodies  would  guarantee  dividend  * 
a considerable  part  of  the  stock  ; but  of  those  th* 
were  advising  those  bodies  on  Irish  matters,  som° 
were  hostile  and  others  were  interested  in  the  No'rtl  6 
Counties  line,  and  their  influence  was  such  that  th 
Society  and  the  Companies  in  the  end  declined  sivi  6 
any  assistance.  Individual  owners  of  property  a]0/ 
the  route  of  the  proposed  line  promised  considerable 
assistance,  but  their  personal  support  was  insufficient 
and  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  time 
A glance  at  the  maps  will  show  the  enormous  advam 
tage  which  would  accrue  to  the  barony  of  Lourtiii. 
sholin  and  the  interior  of  the  county  from  this  railway 
the  towns  of  Magherafelt,  Moneymore,  Draperstown' 
and  ether  places,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  surroundino 
district  being  now  practically  cut  off  from  railway 
communication  with  Londonderry  city,  which  is  the ! 
county  town  to  which  the  people  of  these  district- 
must  necessarily  come  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
The  people  of  Draperstown  and  Moneymore  districts 
are  even  worse  circumstanced  than  those  of  the  other 
districts.  For  instance,  the  people  of  Draperstown 
have  to  travel  by  rail  eight  miles  in  a direction  away 
from  Derry  in  order  to  get  to  Magherafelt,  thence  on 
a different  railway  to  Coleraine  thirty-four  miles  and 
thence  to  Londonderry,  a further  distance  of  thirty 
three  miles,  while  the  direct  distance  from  Draperstown- 
Derry  is  but  twenty-nine  miles. 

13120.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  there  be  much  traffic 
on  this  line  itself  from  Draperstown  to  Londonderry 
apart  altogether  from  through  traffic? — Oh,  yes,  a 
considerable  amount.  All  that  traffic  was  formerly 
done  in  Derry.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Belfast  anil 
Northern  Counties  lines,  the  traffic  has  been  diverted 
towards  Belfast.  My  opinion  is  that  a good  portion 
of  the  traffic  would  come  into  Derry  if  this  line  was 
opened.  Certainly  all  the  traffic  between  the  branches 
communicating  with  Derry  would  be  brought  in  here. 
There  is  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  county 
Tyrone,  alongside  Derry,  that  would  be  touched  by 
this  line,  and  that  is  at  present  unaccommodated  with 
any  railway.  A very  useful  branch  could  be  made 
from  Draperstown  to  Cookstown,  and  bring  the  whole 
system  of  railway  accommodation  into  communication 
with  Larne,  Belfast,  and  Derry. 

13121.  Chairman. — Had  you  much  promise  of 
capital? — The  only  promise  we  had  was  from  a num- 
ber of  owners  of  land  along  the  line,  who  were  all 
disposed  to  give  the  land  for  it,  and  to  take  some 
shares.  They  calculated  at  the  time  on  having  some 
assistance  from  the  London  Companies,  and  the  Irish 
Society.  A large  deputation  comprising  Sir  Thomas 
M'Clure,  and  a number  of  other  gentlemen  waited  on 
the  various  companies.  The  scheme  was  taken  very 
fully  into  account,  and  proceeded  rather  favourably  at 
first.  Had  they  agreed,  we  could  have  raised  the 
money  easily  enough.  I read  a report  from  a 
deputation  of  the  Companies  not  long  since,  and  I was 
pleased  to  see  that  they  expressed  themselves  in 
favour  of  this  line. 

13122.  Do  you  mean  the  City  Companies  who  are 
owners  of  property  in  Derry? — Yes.  My  opiuiou  is 
that  all  land  taken  for  railway  purposes  should 
be  given  at  the  ordinary  value,  and  not  at  fancy 
prices. 

13123.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  say  that  on  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway  lines  they  charge  higher  tariffs  from 
Deny  than  they  do  from  Belfast? — Yes,  double  I 
should  say.  I can  give  you  the  figures.  I have  the 
tariffs.  I recollect  that  from  Belfast  to  Limavadv 
the  charge  for  ordinary  goods  was  almost  as  cheap  as 
from  Derry  to  Limavady,  and  one  is  five  times 
longer  than  the  other.  _ T 

There  is  another  Donegal  scheme  as  to  which  I 
should  like  to  say  a few  words.  It  has  been  propose 

to  run  a branch  line  from  the  Newtowncunningham 

station  of  the  Letterkenny  line  to  Raphoe  and  Convoy- 
The  distance  is  seven  miles,  the  country  is  flat,  and  tin 
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of  constructing  the  line  would  be  about  £25,000. 
Uonorcuuningham  is  a station  on  the  Letterkenny 
I j^ndonderry  Railway,  and  is  situate  about  seven- 
lU1'  miles  from  the  City  of  Londonderry.  Raphoe  is 
^important  inland  town,  about  four  miles  distance 
from  Manorcunningham.  Convoy  is  a village  three 
•i  from  Raphoe  at  which  a successful  woollen 
Ltory  has  been  established.  The  traffic  on  the  line 
would  be  considerable,  and  in  my  opinion,  would 
stifv  the  outlay.  The  line  could  be  worked  cheaply 
aod  easily  by  the  Lough  Swilly  line  which  at  present 
works  the  Letterkenny  line.  T have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  a satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  entered  into  to 
oivca  „ooci  service,  and  to  work  the  line  for  a reasonable 
percentage  of  the  receipts.  If  the  lines  suggested 
be  made,  and  the  County  Derry  Line  especially,  it 
would  be  advisable  that  running  powers  should  be 
„iven  to  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  and  the  County 
Perry  Company,  over  the  line  of  rails  on  the  Derry 
Quay  and  Derry  Bridge,  so  as  to  form  a through 
communication  between  the  Counties  of  Antrim, 
Derry,  and  Donegal,  and  to  enable  those  lines  to  load 
and  discharge  goods  alongside  vessels  in  the  port  of 
Derry.  . , 

I think  it  right  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  these  several  lines  to 
which  I have  referred  would,  if  constructed,  not  only 
give  much  required  facilities  for  traffic  to  the  places 
touched  by  them,  and  develop  the  fishing,  quarrying, 
manufacturing,  and  other  industries  so  much  needed 
in  these  remote  and  congested  districts,  but  would 
connect  the  whole  of  the  undeveloped  portions  of 
Donegal,  Derry,  and  Tyrone,  with  the  commercial 
centre  of  Londonderry,  and  would  form  a continuous 
narrow-gauge  system  of  railways  connecting  the 
several  counties  of  Antrim,  Deny,  Tyrone,  and 
Donegal,  following  for  the  most  part  the  ancient  and 
natural  line  of  traffic,  and  passing  through  those  dis- 
tricts which  most  require  railway  communication. 
I venture  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners the  importance  of  these  considerations  when 
endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  several 
localities  requiring  railway  communication. 

First,  the  lines  should  as  far  as  possible  follow  the  old 
and  natural  line  of  traffic.  Any  attempt  to  drag  traffic 
away  from  the  shortest  and  cheapest  channel,  and 
from  the  natural  course,  necessarily  results  in  a loss 
of  force,  and  must  injuriously  affect  the  country.  The 
effect  of  this  policy  is  painfully  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  Northern  Counties  Line.  This  line  has 
been  managed  in  the  interest  of  Belfast,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  competition  of  the  port  of  Derry,  and  to. 
drag  away  from  it  the  traffic  which  would  have  natu- 
rally gone  to  Derry.  The  Northern  Counties  Com- 
pany have  stimulated  and  supported  the  construction 
of  the  Magherafelt  and  Draperstown,  the  Limavady 
and  Dungiven,  and  the  Derry  Central  Railways. 
All  these  lines  of  railway  are  in  the  centre  of  London- 
derry, all  are  aimed  at  separating  instead  of  uniting 
the  county  with  the  city  of  Londonderry,  all  are 
"'orked  by  the  Northern  Counties  Company,  and 
the  trains  on  them  are  run  so  as  to  accommodate 
passengers  to  and  from  Belfast,  and  to.  discourage  any 
traffic  with  Deny,  which  is  the  nearer  port  and  the 
natural  centre  for  the  business  of  the  county.  The 
result  has  been  to  prevent  a natural  and  healthy  com- 
petition between  the  trade  of  Derry  and  Belfast,  to 
shut  out  the  greater  part  of  the  county  Derry  from 
railway  accommodation,  and  to  force  the  inhabitants 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  county  to  travel  double  the 
distance  they  should  have  to  go  before  reaching  a 
commercial  centre,  and  to  pay  double  the  freights 
•md  fares  they  should  pay.  This  has  been  a very 
serious  injury  to  the  city  and  county  of  Derry,  and 
yhen  the  cost  is  counted  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  has  been  an  advantage  to  Belfast.  If  the  money 
spent  in  building  the  Derry  Central,  the  Draperstown, 
and  the  Limavady  and  Dungiven  Lines  had  been 
spent  rationally,  and  with  the  sole  object  of  accom- 


modating and  improving  the  county,  a line  could 
have  been  made  through  the  centre  of  the  county 
from  Derry  to  Ballymena,  with  a branch  to 
Magherafelt,  that  would  have  kept  the  traffic  in 
the  ancient  and  natural  channel,  and  would  have 
developed,  improved,  and  accommodated  the  whole 
county.  I should,  perhaps,  add  that  the  line 
now  advocated  would  have  been  a prosperous 
and  profitable  undertaking,  while  the  three  branch 
lines  named  are  not  only  insolvent  concerns  themselves, 
but  have  injuriously  affected  the  financial  prosperity 
of  the  Northern  Counties  line.  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  through  line  can  still  be  made  under  the  Tram- 
ways Acts,  amended  as  I propose ; that  its  construc- 
tion would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  country ; 
that  it  would  be  a profitable  undertaking  and  that  it 
would  develop  an  independent  traffic  and  would  not 
materially  affect  the  prosperity  of  other  lines.  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  ancient  line  of  traffic  may  be 
deviated  from  with  advantage,  as  for  instance  where  a 
line  can  be  pushed  into  new  districts  so  as  to  touch 
fishing  piers  and  develop  new  industries.  In  such 
cases  these  objects  may  be  advantageously  effected  by 
diverging  from  the  ancient  line  of  traffic  and  the  fa- 
cilities for  the  normal  traffic  of  the  districts  at  the 
same  time  greatly  increased.  Such  a divergence  may 
indeed  be  necessary  in  poor  districts  so  as  to  procure 
sufficient  traffic  to  make  a line  pa}'  and  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  lines,  and  it  may  be  all  the  more 
desirable  if  an  existing  line  is  willing  to  work  the 
new  branch  on  advantageous  and  satisfactory  terms. 

Secondly,  I consider  it  of  great  importance  to 
have  as  many  lines  worked  from  one  centre  and 
in  one  continuous  system  as  possible,  for  such  a 
system  can  be  worked  much  more  economically  and 
more  advantageously  in  every  way  than  a number 
of  small  independent  lines  with  separate  staffs  of 
officials,  opposing  interests,  and  perhaps  conflicting 
management.  This  becomes  all  the  more  desirable 
where  a strong  company  working  an  existing  line  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  working  of  several  new 
branches  made  under  an  amended  Tramways  Act,  so 
as  to  work  the  whole  on  a continuous  system  and  on 
such  terms  as  will  save  the  taxpayers  and  the  Treasury 
from  undue  burdens,  and  will  best  accommodate  the 
districts  affected  and  the  public. 

Thirdly,  it  is  in  my  opinion  of  great  importance  to 
have  a large  industrial  centre  towards  which  as  many 
lines  as  possible  should  converge.  Londonderry  is  the 
most  suitable  centre  for  the  railway  system  of  the  north- 
west. It  has  an  admirable  port  and  harbour  with  a 
daily  service  of  fast  steamers  to  and  from  England 
and  Scotland,  and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  a good 
train  service  with  the  metropolis  and  all  the  large 
towns  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  city  is  steadily 
growing  in  size  and  importance.  It  is  the  centre  of 
several  great  industries,  and  it  has  this  year  added  to 
it  the  important  business  of  shipbuilding  which  shows 
every  sign  of  being  prosperous.  With  the  railway 
system  converging  on  Derry  as  I suggest,  the  city 
would  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  it  would  yearly 
become  a better  market  for  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties  and  the  fish  caught  along  the  ad- 
joining coasts.  With  the  increasing  trade  too  there 
would  necessarily  be  improved  communication  with 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  centres,  in  the 
benefit  of  which  the  whole  surrounding  country  would 
fully  participate.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, ‘that  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  north-west  of  Ireland  lies 
in  promoting  a railway  system  that  will  bring  the 
whole  surrounding  country  into  close  and  easy  touch 
with  the  city  of  Derry  which  is  the  centre  and  natural 
outlet  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  north-western 
counties.  I am  aware  that  an  opposite  policy 
is  advocated  by  some  gentlemen  who  take  a deep 
and  unselfish  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country.  This  policy  is  to  stud  the  coast  of 
Donegal  -with  a complete  system  of  hybrid  piers 
and  harbours  which  would  serve  as i fashing  and 


Mr.  R.  H. 
Todd. 
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commercial  piers  and  harbours  of  refuge.  To  such 
a policy  there  seem  to  me  numerous  and  insuperable 
objections.  Apart  from  the  engineering  difficulties 
the  construction  of  the  piers  required  to  properly 
accommodate  the  coast,  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
a complete  railway  system,  which  would  bring  the 
whole  country  and  seaboard  into  direct  contact  with 
the  city  of  Deny.  Secondly,  it  would  prevent  the 
people  having  access  to  any  trade  centre,  and  leave 
the  inhabitants  of  each  district  in  the  hands  of  a few 
capitalists  and  usurers  who  would  be  free  from  com- 
petition and  who  alone  would  benefit  by  such  an  ex- 
penditure of  public  money.  Thirdly,  such  a policy  if 
successful  would  seriously  cripple  the  trade  of  Derry 
and  retard  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  would  thereby 
prevent  a thoroughly  good  sea  service  being  established 
with  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  would  thus  shut  out 
the  fishing  population  of  the  coast  and  the  agricultural 
inhabitants  oi  the  inland  districts  from  a good  market 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Instead  therefore  of  im- 
proving the  trade  and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country  by  building  commei’cial  piers  all  round  the 
coast  such  an  expenditure  of  public  money  would  by 
dividing  injure  the  trade  and  prevent  the  development 
of  the  country.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  trade  of  any 
district  round  the  coast  would  be  wholly  dispro- 


portionate and  inadequate  to  justify  the  expenrl't 
required  to  build  a commercial  pier.  Lastlv  T 
advised  by  experienced  engineers  that  it  is  imnosvu1 
by  any  reasonable  expenditure  to  build  a conunT  - , 
pier  round  the  coast  of  Donegal,  which  would  S 
the  action  of  the  winter  storms.  Part  of  this  sol 
of  piers  round  the  coast  is  the  proposal  to  build 
public  money  a pier  at  Magilligan  Point  on  thelW, 
side  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  another  on  the  Donegal  JZ 
at  Greencastle  or  Culdaff.  These  piers  I fear  are  m ^ 
or  ffiss  open  to  the  objections  urged  against  all  the 
others.  But  they  are  open  to  another  and  an  ecuill! 
important  objection.  The  object  is  by  means  of ‘ti  l 
expenditure  of  public  money  on  those  piers  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  the  Bnncrana  and  Carndonac-h 
line,  which  connects  the  whole  of  Innishowen  with 
Derry,  and  so  divert  the  trade  of  that  lar«e  distrint 
all  of  which  is  now  done  through  Derry,  °across 
Foyle  to  the  Northern  Counties  railway  andthenceto 
Belfast,  which  is  a hundred  miles  away,  while  Dem- 
is within  fifteen  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  most  extreme  point 
buch  an  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  purpose 
of  ruining  the  trade  of  one  place  and  giving  an  undue 
preference  to  another,  would  not,  I feel  sure,  be  enter- 
tamed  by  the  Commissioners. 


Mr.  S.  M. 
Macrory, 


Mr.  S.  M.  Macrory , j.p.,  Millowner,  examined. 


Witness.— Sir  Frederick  Heygate,  Mr.  Cotton, 
General  Manager  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 
Bailway,  Mr.  Leeke,  and  others,  have  come  with  me. 
The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  provide  a fishery 
pier  at  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle  just  inside  the 
point  of  Magilligan.  The  Northern  Counties  Railway 
passes  at  the  station  called  Magilligan,  and  from  that 
station  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  a tramway 
three  miles  long  was  constructed  by  the  old  London- 
derry and  Coleraine  Company  to  Magilligan  point. 
On  this  Ordnance  map  the  tramway  is  shown  half 
way  down.  Possibly  it  was  only  constructed  that 
far  when  this  map  was  engraved.  The  tramway 
is  the  same  gauge  as  the  Northern  Counties  Railway 
itself.  That  tramway  was  designed  by  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  old  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  Rail- 
way. It  runs  through  a perfectly  flat  district,  and  I 
believe  the  reason  it  was  given  up  in  1855  was  because 
there  was  no  proper  pier  for  the  fishermen  to  land  their 
fish  m connexion  with  it.  The  tramway  was  put  down 
before  there  was  any  probability  of  their  getting  a pier 
made,  and  it  was  useless  without  a pier.  At  present 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  entrance  to  Lough  Foyle 
is  always  open  for  fishing  boats,  and  I thiulc  the 
fishermen  will  explain  to  you  that  unless  they  have 
large  trawlers  there  are  very  few  fish  available  near 
the  coast.  The  object  of  this  pier  would  be  to  enable 
heavy  trawlers  to  come  to  Lough  Foyle  at  all  times, 
which  they  can  easily  do,  and  to  discharge  their 
•cargoes  of  fish  on  the  pier  in  connexion  with  the 
Northern  Counties  railway  system.  The  pier.  1 
believe,  can  be  very  easily  constructed,  and  I believe 
that  it  will  not  prove  in  any  way  a failure  because  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  the  slightest  prospect  of  its 
silting  up  m any  way.  There  is  splendid  anchorage 
at  present  for  fishing  boats  there. 

13124.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  enlarged  plan 
of  the  exact  point  at  which  you  propose  that  this  pier 
should  be  erected  1— Mr.  Collins,  Engineer  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway,  will  show  it  you  on 
the  map.  You  will  observe  that  the  entrance  to 
Lough  Foyle  is  very  well  piotected  from  all  the 
northern  gales.  Having  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  all 
my  life,  and  being  largely  engaged  in  the  grain  in- 
dustry, being a miller  myself,  I know  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  fishermen 
generally  to  have  the  means  of  landing  their  fish  in 
connexion  with  the  Northern  Counties  Railway. 
Yon  are  very  well  aware  that  Portmh  and  Port- 


Stewart  are  fishing  ports,  but  they  are  not  accessible 
m severe  weather,  while  the  entrance  to  Lough  Foyle 
is  at  all  times  accessible.  I think  that  to  enable 
trawlers  to  bring  in  valuable  cargoes  of  fish  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  give  them  a good  pier  in  con- 
nexion with  the  railway  system,  and  that  doin'-  so 
would  very  largely  tend  to  develop  the  fishing0  in- 
dustry.  0 

13125.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  sort  of  a pier  would 
you  propose  1 — I do  not  profess  to  be  an  engineer  but 
what  we  would  propose  is  that  it  might  be  very  ad- 
vantageously made  up  to  the  point  where  the  shoal 
water  terminates  by  laying  stone  over  the  hard  sand, 
and  then  screw  piles  for  about  100  feet  into  deep  water.’ 
I believe  they  have  been  found  very  advantageous  in 
England,  and  would  be  very  suitable  here.  ° Stones 
can  be  very  easily  procured  from  Greencastle  or 
brought  by  means  of  the  tramway. 

13126.  If  the  pier  was  made  I suppose  you  would 
complete  the  tramway  down  to  it  1 

M r.  Cotton.  — Yes  ; this  is  a minute  which  has  been 
passed  by  our  board : — 

“ Mr.  Cotton  mentioned  that  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Irish  Public  Works  is  now  engaged  visiting  the  proposed 
fishery  stations,  &c.,  around  the  coast,  and  that  he  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  S.  M.  Macrory,  chairman  of  the  Limavady 
and  Dungiven  line  stating  that  the  Commissioners  are 
expected  to  be  in  Londonderry  on  the  24th  instant,  and 
suggesllng  that  a deputation  should  wait  on  them  to  urge 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  a pier  at  Magilligan  Point.  Mr. 
Cotton  _ applied  for  liberty  to  state  to  the  Commission 
when  giving  evidence  before  them  that  if  the  pier  is  made 
the  company  will  lay  down  the  rails  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  outlay  would  be  a profitable  one  to  accede  to." 

This  minute  was  agreed  to  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Board,  and  they  wish  to  give  it  every  facility  they 
can. 

13127 . Chairman.— -Your  miniite  has  this  provision 
at  the  end  of  it — “ if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  outlay 
would  be  a profitable  one  to  accede  to  ” ? — I think 
we  may  say  that  if  this  pier  is  made,  and  that  if 
anything  is  done  to  endeavour  to  develop  the  fish- 
ing industry  in  this  place  the  rails  will  be  put  down 
then. 

13128.  I suppose  y-ou  may  take  that  minute  back 
and  get  it  altered  1 — I did  not  know  it  was  expressed 
in  that  way  until  now.  There  has  been  a certain 
amount  of  .traffic,  and  I believe  all  this  fishing  traffic 
would  have  been  sent  from  Magilligan  Point  if  there 
was  a proper  pier.  I think  it  would  be  well  if  you 
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wliat  Mr.'Leeke  has  to  say.  He  will  tell  you 
^ tjj[S  harbour  is  made,  the  fishing  there  would 
“at’ ' fflUCh  increased,  but  that  even  as  it  is  it  comes 
90()  tons  a year  at  present  with  all  the  difficulties 
*1 1 have  to  contend  with.  Here  is  a return  of  the 
afititv  of  fish  brought  to  the  three  stations — 
rvlivaclv.  Bellarena,  and  Magilligan  in  the  three 
„ 1884  1885,  and  1886  : — ’At  Limavady  the 
ntifv  was,  in  1884,  56  tons ; in  1885,  39  tons ; 
lu,  • jgSC,  42  tons.  At  Bellarena,  in  1884,  52 
811  ^ 1885,  74  tons  ; and  in  1886,  47  tons.  At 

i„an,  in  1884,  it  was  40  tons;  in  1885,  109 
and' in  1886,  97  tons.  The  yearly  total  at 
three  stations  was  in  1884,  148  tons  ; in  1885, 
^2tons;  and  in  1886,  186  tons. 


13129.  Mr.  Abernethy. — How  is  Lough  Foyle  June  24,  issr. 
protected? — It  is  protected  from  the  north  by  the  „ 

Tun  Banks  and  Innishowen  Head,  and  by  the  Nose  ftiacrory. 
of  Magilligan,  but  Mr.  Leeke,  who  lives  on  the  spot, 
can  give  you  better  information  upon  it  than  I can; 
but  I understand  that  the  Tun  Banks  very  well 
protect  it.  Sir  Frederick  Heygate  and  myself  visited 
the  place  last  Tuesday  fortnight  when  we  had  one  of 
the  most  severe  gales  from  the  south  that  we  had 
for  a very  long  time. 

13130.  The  south  gales  would  not  affect  it? — No. 

We  saw  the  fishermen  come  in  and  throw  out  their 
anchors;  and  the  men  jumped  to  their  necks  in  the 
water  and  landed,  the  boat  riding  safely  at  anchor. 


Mr.  G.  Leelce  examined. 


13131.  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a fish  buyer? 
_Yes,  sir. 

13132.  You  ship  the  fish  to  England? — I ship  it  to 
England  and  to  towns  in  Ireland  too. 

13133.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  in  reference 
to  this  proposed  pier  at  Magilligan  ? — I think  it  would 
te  a very  great  advantage  to  the  place.  It  is  a place 
that  some  nights  as  many  as  twenty-five  boats  will 
arrive  at. 

13134.  May  I ask  have  you  made  any  inquiry  as 
rewards  this  pier — supposing  it  was  constructed  would 
it  enable  boats  to  come  there  at  low  water— to  get 
shelter  or  to  land  their  fish  they  must  have  water 
alongside  the  pier  ? — There  is  an  immense  quantity  of 
sand  at  ebb  tide. 

13135.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  boats  should  be 
enabled  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  pier  ?— If  that 
pier  comes  out  so  as  to  leave  at  the  end  of  it  six  or 
eight  feet  of  water,  you  could  always  lie  there  and 
discharge  at  all  times.  Also  the  greater  part  of 
it  could  be  a raised  causeway  a few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sand. 

13136.  Mr.  Abernethy.— It  would  be  a causeway 
submerged  at  high  water  ?— It  is  perfectly  dry.  The 
last  few  hundred  yards  would  require  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  level,  or  more  than  that.  A boat  can  lie 
alongside  it  as  it  is.  To  go  across  the  boat  is  hooked 
in  sometimes  with  an  anchor.  A man  takes  you  or 
a young  lady  up  in  his  arms  and  goes  up  to  his  middle 
through  the  water,  and  pitches  you  right  into  the  boat 
in  the  most  primitive  manner. 

13137.  Chairman.— -Perhaps,  Mr.  Leeke,  you  will 
give  us  some  particulars  as  to  the  extent  of  the  fishery 
in  this  district?  — The  fishery  is  extensive — some 
nights  as  many  as  twenty-five  boats  have  been  there. 
.13138.  Where  do  those  boats  hail  from  ? — They  are 
mostly  all  from  Greencastle  and  Strooven,  at  the 
opposite  side  of  Lough  Foyle. 

13139.  Are  they  open  boats? — Yes,  open  boats — 
there  is  not  a place  to  draw  them  up.  When  they 
come  on  shore  they  have  to  haul  them  all  to  land,  and 
they  have  given  up  ;,the  industry  on  that  account. 
They  cannot  fish  at  all  at  the  Magilligan  side,  owing 
to  the  surf  on  the  beach,  stranding  a boat  or  a lot  of 
people.  1 myself  have  two  .large  boats  and  I have  to 
send  them  up  the  bay  for  want  of  a harbour. 

13140.  Where  do  they  fish  ?— If  I had  this  harbour 
I could  fish  off  Innishowen  Head. 

13141.  Where  is  the  fishing  ground  ? — It  would  be 
off  Innishowen  Head. 

13142.  There  ought  to  be  good  boats  there? — Those 
boats  of  mine- are  forty  feet  clear,  and  the  other  boats 
ore  twenty-four  feet  open.  They  are  simple  boats. 
I7hen  they  come  ashore,  and  they  are  waiting  to-be  dis- 
charged,  the  men  have  to  leap  to  the  middle  in  water 
to  get  the  boxes  and  put  the  boxes  into  the  boats. 
To  get  the  fish  out  of  the  boats  they  have  to  bring  the 
boxes  through  the  water  and  put  the  boxes  on  carts 
to  be  carted  to  the  Northern  Counties  Railway,  and 


they  then  send  them  away  by  rail  to  England,  Ireland,  Mr.  G.  Leeke. 
or  Scotland. 

14143.  Are  there  no  deck  boats  resorting  to  this  place 
— Only  the  two  that  I have.  The  fishing  people  are 
not  able  to  buy  them,  and  if  they  had  the  boats  there 
is  no  place  for  them  to  lie  at.  Sometimes  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  they  go  out,  but  not  four  times  in 
the  year  until  the  summer  comes. 

13144.  So  that  even  if  the  pier  that  is  suggested 
were  made,  it  would  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  this 
district  unless  boats  were  also  provided  ? — If  they  had 
a good  pier  to  land  at  they  would  be  inclined  to  fish 
even  with  the  boats  they  have. 

13145.  I say  that  unless  boats  were  provided  the 
pier  would  be  of  very  little  advantage  to  them  ? — Oh, 
it  would.  They  would  then  go  out  days  that  they  do 
not  now.  If  they  had  not  to  leap  into  the  sea,  and 
wet  themselves,  to  haul  up  the  boats,  and  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  use  the 
boats  they  have. 

13146.  I understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  safe 
for  open  boats  to  go  out  to  sea  ? — They  do  go  two 
to  fifteen  miles. 

13147.  Mr.  Abernethy. — But  they  do  not  go  out 
very  often?— At  any  time  that  they  get  the  day  to 
answer  they  go.  They  could  not  go  at  all  times. 

In  winter  time  they  have  not  to  go  more  than  two 
miles  off  the  land,  for  the  fish  is  near  the  land. 

13148.  Mr.  Barry.—  Do  you  send  any  of  your 
fish  to  England,  or  Scotland,  by  steamer  ? — No,  very 
seldom  ; because  the  last  lot  I sent  did  not  arrive  at 
Liverpool  till  the  following  evening  at  four  o’clock, 
and  that  spoiled  the  sale  of  it  that  day. 

13149.  At  what  time  did  you  ship  it?— I think 
the  steamer  left  Derry  at  two  o’clock  in  the  day,  and 
started  off  Magilligan  point  at  four. 

13150.  What  time  does  it  take  to  send  the  fish  by 
rail?— Sending*fish  by  the  11.25  train,  they  are  in 
England  the  next  morning  at  from  four  to  six 
o’clock.  , . . , , r 

13151.  Mr.  Abernethy. — This  pier  would  be 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  your  open  boats, 
would  it  not  ?— It  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to 
them.  , , , 

13152.  Large  forty-ton  deck  boats  would  not  come 
there?— They  “would'  I was  there  yesterday,  and  I 
saw  thirteen  feet  low-water. 

13153.  Occasionally  is  there  not  a heavy  sea  there  7 
—At  the  Magilligan  point  there  is  no  sea  at 


13154.  Mr.  JJa/rry. — What  are  the  comparative 
-ates  by  steamer,  and  railway  from  Magilligan 
)0int  to  Liverpool?— The  Liverpool  line  is  the 

13155.  How  much  a ton  is  it? — I think  it  is  2s. 
0d  a hundred  by  Larne  to  Liverpool,  and  I think 
;hev  charge  4s.  a hundred  by  the  boat  direct.  • 

13156.  I wanted  to  know  what  are  the  steam  boat 

atMr!  Cotton. — There  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
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June  24, 18S7.  we  have  equal  rates.  There  used  to  be  differential 
(TYeeke  rates,  but  that  is  now  done  away  with.  We  have 
rates  by  passenger  trains,  and  also  rates  by  goods 
trains. 

13157.  Partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  sea? — Yes,  we 
have  rates  by  Larne  to  Liverpool,  and  also  rates 
through  Belfast,  all  the  same  rates  through  to  all 
the  principal  places  in  England,  and  the  great  advan- 
tage that  Mr.  Leeke  has  by  the  Larne  route  is  that 
if  he  can  get  the  fish  away  by  the  train  leaving  Derry 
at  half  past  ten,  it  arrives  at  all  the  places  in  Eng- 
land, even  in  London,  for  the  next  morning’s  market. 
It  goes  right  through,  and  at  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
and  all  the  important  places  it  is  in  good  time  for 
the  morning’s  market.  That  would  be  one  great 
advantage  in  having  this  pier  where  the  fishermen 
could  land  the  fish,  and  have  this  railway  in  com- 
munication with  Magilligan’s  point.  There  is  great 
difficulty  now  in  getting  this  fish  sent  up  to  the 
station,  as  it  has  to  be  carted  five  miles.  If  we 
had  our  rails  down  we  could  load  the  waggons  at 
the  pier,  and  catch  this  particular  train  in  good 
time. 

13158.  Taking  Magilligan  as  one  common  point,  are 
the  rates  through  Larne  the  same  as  they  are  through 
Greenore  and  through  Belfast? 

Mr.  Colton. — They  are  the  same.  At  the  Irish  and 
English  conference  we  settled  that. 

13159.  You  think  the  steamboat  rates  are  nearly 
the  same  as  the  railway  rates  ? 

Mr.  Cotton. — They  are  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Leeke.  — Unless  they  charge  me  extra,  they 


charged  me  £1  for  five  boxes  ; that  is  four  shilling 
box,  and  they  were  only  half  boxes.  a 

Mr.  Cotton — There  are  some  boxes  which  wei<d, 
only  two  hundred.  They  are  more  in  use  than  tf! 
large  boxes.  ne 

13160.  Chairman. — What  net  weight  of  fish  »■ 
a box?  111 

Mr.  Leeke.  There  is  140  or  150  pouoas  a,m. 
times  m a'  box. 

13161.  And  how  much  is  in  a half  box?— A. half 
box  is  seventy-five  pounds,  or  sometimes  only  sixtv 
pounds.  3 * 

13162.  And  sometimes  as  low  as  forfcy-five  pounds? 
— Yes ; if  you  have  not  the  fish  you  have  to  send  it 

13163.  Then  that  four  shillings  means  eight  shillings 

a hundred  on  the  weight  of  the  fish,  does  it  not  ? Oh 

yes.  If  a box  were  a greater  weight  they  would  charge 
only  the  same.  They  charge  by  the  box,  in  fact,  and 
not  by  the  weight,  for  they  have  no  way  of  weighing 
them.  0 ° 

13164.  The  net  weight  of  the  fish  maybe  half  the 
entire  weight,  and  you  are  charged  four  shillings  a box 
for  small  boxes,  and  eight  shillings  for  a lar»e  one?— 
There  were  no  large  ones  in  this  lot.  I shipped  them 
all  away  by  the  Northern  Counties  railway.  I told 
them  that  ten  shillings  was  quite  the  value. 

13165.  Four  shillings  a box  would  be  eight  shillings 
a hundred-weight  on  the  weight  of  the  fish,  as  the  box 
and  ice  add  to  the  weight  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  they 
charged. . 


M'Corranel.-. 


John  ABC  or  made  examined. 


13166.  Chairman. — Are  you  a fisherman? — lam, 

13167.  At  what  part  of  the  coast? — I belong  to 
Greencastle  at  the  other  side  of  the  lough. 

13168.  Are  there  many  boats  there? — There  are 
thirty  or  forty  boats  there.  Mr.  Leeke  here  is  the 
principal  buyer. 

13169.  Where  do  you  fish? — We  fish  in  open 
boats.  When  the  day  is  fine  we  go  far,  when  it  is  not 
we  do  not  go.  Whatever  fish  we  catch  we  come  to 
Mr.  Leeke  and  to  the  other  similar  buyers  that  come  to 
buy  the  fish  from  us.  There  are  about  forty  boats 
there  during  the  year. 

13170.  Arc  you  always  able  to  sell  your  fish  ? — 
Every  day  in  the  year  we  could  sell.  When  we  don’t 
sell  cod  fish  we  sell  plaice  which  we  catch  in  trawlers. 

13171.  Wheredo  you  transfer  the  fish  from  your  boats 
to  the  steamer? — Wo  leave  the  fish  at  Magilligan 
Point,  and  we  do  not  know  where  he  sends  them 
to. 

13172.  Where  do  you  transfer  till'  fish  to  Mr. 
Leeke’s  custody?— We  land  the  fish  on  Magilligan 
Point. 

13173.  And  he  takes  them  from  that  point? Yes; 

we  throw  out  our  fish  from  the  boats  on  the  strand. 

13174.  What  quantity  of  fish  do  you  land  at  that 
point  ? — I could  not  tell  you  what  quantity,  but  every 
day  we  can  get  out  we  go  out. 

13175.  What  is  the  total  quantity  you  land  there 
in  a day  ? — I could  not  tell  you  that,  sir.  I do  not 
know.  I am  only  one  man. 

13176.  How  much  do  you  land  throughout  the 
year  there  ? — I fish  cod  fish  in  the  winter,  and  I trawl 
with  a small  boat  with  another  net.  / 

Mr.  Leeke.— He  would  get  from  four  shillings  to 
five  shillings  in  the  day. 

13177.  What  quantity  of  fish  do  you  land  at  this 
particular  point  ?—  ( Witness)— We  go  to  trawl.  You 
have  heard  tell  of  other  nets— wo  trawl  with  them, 


and  we  get  eight  or  ten  stone  and  get  two  shillings  a 
stone  for  them.  In  winter  we  work  at  cod  fish. 

13178.  You  get  less  than  a hundred  weight  a day? 
— Yes,  that  is  fluke,  sir,  what  you  call  plaice.  But  we 
get  a good  quantity  of  fish  from  the  1st  of  November 
on  to  March.  The  regular  time,  the  best  season  for 
cod  fish  is  in  January  and  February.  We  land  it  all 
at  Magilligan’s  Point.  That  is  the  only  point,  and 
that  is  the  only  kind  of  a place  that  we  have  to  land 
the  fish  at.  At  low  water  we  can  get  in  pretty  handy 
but  if  the  tide  is  in  we  cannot  get  in  at  all. 

13179.  Is  Moville  a convenient  place  for  the 
steamers  ? 

Mr.  Leelce. — Yes,  sir. 

14180.  But  not  for  the  railway  ? — No,  sir ; there  is 
no  fish  market  there.  They  left  it  and  went  to 
Magilligan’s  Point. 

13181.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  you  ever  land  fish  at 
Moville  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  and  I had  to  leave  it  for  Magilligan’s 
Point  where  we  get  a better  price. 

13182.  Mr.  Barry. — How  do  you  get  your  boat  up 
to  Magilligan’s  Point  at  high  water  ? — The  moment 
we  strike  on  the  bank  we  have  an  anchor  and  we 
drop  our  anchor  astern,  and  we  run  her  bow  in  and 
keep  her  straight,  and  throw  out  anything  we  have. 
Then  we  get  our  money  and  our  drink,  and  away  we 

S°- 

13183.  Mr.  Abernethy. — -Can  you  get  to  Magilligan’s 
.Point  at  all  states  of  the  weather? — We  can  get  in 
only  that  we  have  to  strip  when  our  boats  stand  for 
out.  We  always  can  land  at  Magilligau’s  Point  in 
any  weather  only  there  is  no  convenience  for  getting 
a boat  in  on  the  sand.  We  are  in  water  up  to  the 
chest. 

13184.  Mr.  Barry. — What  you  want  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  landing  small  boats  ?— We  do,  and  we  want 
to  get  larger  boats  too.  We  are  always  putting  in 
for  larger  boats  do  you  see,  and  we  have  not  the  means 
of  getting  larger  boats. 
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jlr.  J.  E.  O’Doherty,  M.P.  introduced  the  Rev.  James  Maguire,  C.C. ; Messrs.  James  Devlin,  P.L.G.,  and 
P.  Grant,  merchants ; and  P.  Diver  and  E.  Kearney,  fishermen— all  of  Clonmany. 


Rev.  James  Maguire  examined. 


13185.  Chairman. — Upon  what  points  do  you 
wish  to  give  evidence  ? — My  object  in  appearing  before 

a is  to  place  you  in  possession  of  a few  facts  intended 
to  show  the  great  need  and  utility  of  a pier  at  Lenan 
Head  The  place  where  the  pier  is  sought  to  be  con- 
structed is  situated  at  the  left  hand  side  of  Lough 
Swilly  as  you  enter  it  from  the  sea  opposite  the  Panad 
lighthouse  a little  further  up  the  lough.  It  is  on  the 
Innisliowen  side  of  the  lough. 

13186.  Mr.  Barry. — We  know  where  it  is ; we 
saw  it  yesterday  ? — The  reason  for  selecting  this  place 
is  because  owing  to  the  natural  formation  of  the  shore 
it  is  the  safest  and  most  frequented'  harbour  of  refuge 
on  the  coast  around,  and  secondly  because  a service- 
able pier  could  be  built  cheaply  and  easily  there. 
Owin''  to  the  natural  formation  of  the  inlet  it  is 
sheltered  from  all  the  dangerous  winds,  and  this  being 
the  case  the  fishermen  from  a great  distance  at  either 
side  lly  to  it  for  safety  when  they  are  unable  to  enter 
their  own  local  ports. 

13187.  Have  you  brought  a chart  with  you  ? — No. 
With  respect  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  at  this  particular 
place,  the  sea  at  the  beach  at  low  water  is  three  feet 
deep,' and  it  gradually  slopes  until  within  seventy  yards 
of  the  shore,  it  measures  twelve  feet  in  depth.  There 
are  no  rocks  or  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  consider- 
able size.  With  a pier,  therefore,  of  moderate  length 
a safe  anchorage  would  be  afforded  to  boats  of  con- 
siderable tonnage.  A pier  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  district,  both  in  a commercial  way  and 
by  developing  the  fishing  industry,  which  might  be 
indefinitely  increased. 

13188.  What  benefits  would  you  expect  to  result 
from  a pier  there  1 — The  benefits  that  a pier  in  this 
district  would  afford  are  these  : — At  present  there  is 
a "reat  expense  attached  to  bringing  anything  into 
the  district.  All  the  goods  which  are  brought  into 
the  place  by  the  farmers  come  from  Derry  by  cart,  a 
distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  and  the  produce  of  the 
place— the  grain  and  other  articles — which  they  have 
to  dispose  of  must  also  be  sent  the  same  distance  and 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  people  have  to  sell  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  and  to  buy  dearly  whatever  they  may 
require.  A pier  would  put  the  district  in  easy  and 
direct  touch  with  Derry  and  the  English  and  Scotch 
markets,  by  affording  a calling  place  for  a boat ; say 
leaving  Buncrana,  calling  at  Port  Lallin  pier  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lough  to  serve  the  Fanad  district, 
then  at  Leena,  Malin  Head,  and  on  to  Derry  or  Glas- 
gow. We  also  say  that  a considerable  passenger  traffic 
might  be  expected,  as  the  district  is  a populous  one 
and  would  supply  a good  number,  and,  owing  to  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  coast,  a large  number  of 
tourists  might  reasonably  be  counted  on.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a very  large  supply  of  iron-ore  in  the 
district  and  bog  ore  within  easy  distance,  and  a 
flourishing  trade  would  certainly  grow  up  in  this,  as 
the  mateiial  has  been'under  the  notice  of  the  Smeiting 
Companies  in  England,  who  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
of  prime  quality,  and  they  are  actually  at  the  present 
time  only  kept  from  buying  this  ore  by  the  difficulty 
and  expense  involved  in  shipping  it,  there  being  no 
harbour  accommodation.  Besides  the  rocks  around 
this  place  are  of  the  granite  formation,  and  the  prospect 
of  a remunerative  trade  in  this  was  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Grand  Jury,  and  admitted  by  that  body 
when  they  were  being  asked  for  a guarantee  for  a 
tramway  a short  time  ago.  But  the  great  benefit 
which  it  would  confer  on  this  place  would  be  that  it 
would  tend  to  develop  the  fishing  industry,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  do  so  it  would  be  hard  to 
over-estimate.” 


13189.  Chairman. — You  say  that  there  is  a great  Rev.  James 
quantity  of  iron-ore  there  ? — Yes.  Maguire. 

13190.  What  ore  is  it — is  it  bog  ore? — It  is  the 
hard  ore. 

13191.  What  ore  is  it  called — is  it  hematite  ? 

Mr.  Doherty , m.p. — No,  sir  ; there  is  supposed  to  be 
50  per  cent,  of  iron  in  this  orb.  I have  not  the 
analysis,  but  I heard  that. 

Rev.  Mr.  MagvAre. — There  is  a very  large  quantity 
of  the  best  ore.  It  was  used  by  the  London  Company 
until  this  present  year,  when  their  agent  died.  It 
was  impeded  by  the  very  great  expense  of  removing 
it  from  the  place,  so  they  gave  up  shipping  it  on  that 
account. 

13192.  I should  like  to  know  is  it  hematite  1 

Mr.  Devlin. — It  is  the  hard  bog  ore,  sir.  It  is  50 
per  cent.  iron.  I will  send  the  analysis.  Its  amount 
is  unlimited  in  supply. 

Rev.  Mr.  Maguire. — The  fishing  industry  in  the 
district  was  once  in  a fairly  prosperous  condition,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  sunk  to  so  low  an 
ebb  that  it  must  ultimately  disappear  unless  there  be 
some  improvement  of  the  means  within  the  reach  of 
the  fishermen.  This  decline  of  the  fishing  industry 
does  not  arise  from  any  falling  away  in  the  quantity 
of  fish  about  the  coast,  nor  from  any  want  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  fishermen,  but  it  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  fish  have  gone  further  out  to  sea,  and  in 
order  to  pursue  them  a larger  kind  of  boats  is  required. 

That  there  is  no  falling  away  in  the  supply  can  be 
attested  by  the  fishermen  here  who  find  them  in 
abundance  whenever  they  are  able  to  go  out  in  these 
boats  that  they  have  and  get  as  many  as  fill  their 
boats  in  a short  time.  The  fishing  industry  if  at  all 
developed  would  enable  the  present  population  to  live 
in  tolerable  comfort,  and  if  they  had  the  means  of 
pursuing  it  they  would  gladly  do  so.  It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  congested  districts,  because  there 
is  a population  of  6,000  persons  living  within  an 
extent  of  country  valued  at  .£5,000.  Unless  there  is 
fishing  or  something  else  encouraged,  and  unless  the 
people  have  some  opportunity  of  pursuing  some  in- 
dustrious occupation  they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  here. 

13193.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  area  occupied  by 
those  6,000  persons? — 27,000  acres  mountain  land 
and  all. 

13194.  Statute  acres ?— Statute  acres;  it  is  the 
paiish  of  Clonmanny. 

13195.  Mr!  Ab&rnethy. — Is  not  Leenan  bay  exposed 
directly  to  the  north-west  sea,?— No,  this  particular 
place  is  sheltered  from  it.  because  the  heal  juts  out 
into  the  sea  and  shelters  it.  It  is  sheltered  from  every 
wind.  From  the  north  wind  it  is  sheltered  by  the 
shore.  . 

13196.  Does  hot  the  north  west  sea  run  into  Leenan 
bay  ? . 

P.  Diver.— It  runs  up  the  river,  but  the  bay  is 
facing  the  south. 

Mr.  O’ Doherty,  M.r.— They  very  strongly  impressed 
.upon  me,  when  I was  down  there  that  it  was  the  west 
they  were  safe  from. 

13197.  Then  the  charts  are  all  wrong?— Possibly. 

13198.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  what  you  have  been 
sayin"  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a pier  at  the 
east  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  apply  also  to  a pier  at 
Dunree  point?  , , , , .. 

Rev.  Mr.  Maguire. -No,  it  would  not  apply  to  it. 

13199.  But  why?— Because  it  is  not  sheltered. 

13200  Apart  from  shelter? — It  would  not  serve 
the  same  district,  because  there  is  a hill  between  the 
district  that  this  pier  would  serve  and  Dunree. 
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" — from  Buncrana  along  the  east  coast  of  Lough  Swilly  ? 

Maguire"163  — Yes,  there  was  a scheme  of  that  nature  before  the 

Grand  Jury  asking  for  a guarantee. 

13202.  How  far  was  that  intended  to  extend  ? — 
As  far  as  Carndonagh. 

13203.  It  turned  inward? — There  were  two 
schemes,  one  going  direct  from  Derry  to  Clonmany, 
inwards,  and  the  other  was  round  by  the  shore, 
and  on  to  Carndonagh. 

13204.  Was  Mr.  Todd  connected  with  one  of 
these? — Mr.  O' Doherty,  m.p. — He  was  connected  with 
the  one  going  inland.  The  line  by  the  shore  was  only 
a mile  and  a half  longer,  and  it  opened  up  the  entire 
side  of  Lough  Swilly. 

13205.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  a 
pier  could  be  got  at  Dunree  point  properly  protected, 
would  it  be  of  no  use  to  the  country  ? — Rev.  Mr. 
Maguire — Oh,  it  would  be  of  use  to  the  railway  ; but 
there  is  a very  high  hill  between  Dunree  and  our 
place. 

13206.  Does  your  parish  include  Dunree  ? — No  ; 
it  does  not.  Dunree  is  quite  near  Buncrana  where 
there  is  a pier. 

13207.  It  is  not  very  near  it? — It  is  -within  five 
or  six  miles. 

Mr.  O’Doherty,  m.p. — What  we  puzzled  about  is 
whether  the  north-west  winds  and  north-west  sea  do 


not  act  on  Leenan  Bay.  There  is  a shelter  from 
north  and  north-west  winds,  for  I was  about  in  • ' 
several  times.  I saw  the  fishermen  make  prime  he  il 
after  being  out  fishing,  and  they  could  not  draw  info 
the  harbour  until  they  came  here. 

13208.  What  sort  of  boats  are  you  speakum  f 
now ; rowing  boats  ? — Yes  ; small  fishing  boats.  ° ° 

13209.  You  are  not  talking  of  fishing-boats  draw- 
ing eight  or  nine  feet  of  water? — No;  I am  not 
None  of  them  would  get  in  the  other  way  at  all  or 
even  in  Lenan,  in  the  present  condition  it  is  in,  without 
a pier,  and  if  there  was  a pier  there  is  any  amount 
of  fishermen — the  best  seamen — and  I can  say  if 
they  had  only  the  means  of  fishing  they  would  use 
them  energetically. 

13210.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Even  for  small  boats  the 
pier  does  not  give  any  shelter  ? — Yes  ; for  the  small 
ones.  We  could  draw  them  with  the  strength  of  a 
man  up  on  the  beach. 

Rev.  Mr.  Maguire. — They  want  larger  boats  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  go  further  out  to  sea.  They  could 
go  after  the  fish  if  they  had  larger  boats,  without 
which  they  are  now  not  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  O' Doherty,  m.p. — I remember  some  Scotch 
trawlers  which  came  here,  and  were  compelled 
to  go  to  Buncrana.  They  had  to  come  too  far  up 
from  the  sea. 


Mr.  J.  E.  O' Doherty,  m.p.,  introduced  Thomas  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Alexander  Black,  Esq.,  j.p.,  John 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  John  Kearney,  p.p. 


Mr.  O' Doherty,  m.p. — All  we  have  to  do  is  to  present 
a memorial  to  you  with  regard  to  Buncrana  pier.  Mr- 
Colquhoun  says  that  pier  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
further  extension,  that  £3,300  was  to  be  spent  on 


it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  more  except  that 
we  wish  to  point  out  the  great  importance  of  piers  that 
will  be  available  for  those  large  steamers  that  are  to 
ply  here. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Colquhoun. 


Mr.  Thomas  Colquhoun,  j.p.,  examined. 


Witness. — Buncrana  pier  is  at  present  only 
approachable  at  high  water.  Even  now  cannot  enter 
it  at  low  water.  An  extension  of  eighty  yards  would 
give  six  feet  additional  depth  and  make  it  approachable 
at  all  times  for  fishing  craft  and  for  the  lough  steamers 
and  trading  sailing  ships.  The  port  would  be  made 
by  the  extension,  a place  of  refuge  in  the  worst 
weather,  a place  of  call  for  the  Lough  Swilly  steamers, 
and  it  would  encourage  fishermen  to  get  larger  boats, 
and  enable  steamers  to  be  used  to  carry  fish  from  deep 
sea  to  railway  and  on  to  Scotch  and  English  markets. 
It  would,  if  Leenan  pier  were  made,  complete  in  Lough 
Swilly  a perfect  system  of  piers — fishing  and  com- 
mercial— with  a steamer  running  regularly  to  Lough 
Swilly  Railway.  Above  all  if  the  pier  were  extended 
as  above,  and  the  American  mail  and  passenger 
steamers  call  at  Lough  Swilly  instead  of  the  Foyle,  it 
would  save  six  or  seven  hours  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  to  London  if  the  tender  could  land  the  mails 
at  the  pier.  On  this  point  I beg  to  submit  the  report 
accompanying  the  survey  made  by  Captain  Vidal,  r.n., 
by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  &c., 
memorialized  the  Trinity  Board  to  fight  Lough  Swilly 
as  a place  of  refuge.  The  entire  amount  of  public 
money  granted  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  pier 
was  £3,300,  and  it  was  only  intended  to  be  the  basis 
of  further  extension.  With  regard  to  Buncrana  pier, 
I may  observe  that  it  is  a commercial  pier.  There  is 
a steamer  calling  up  to  Buncrana  which  opens  up  all 
the  country  lying  to  the  west  of  Lough  Swilly.  There 
is  a steamer  twice  a week  going  to  Port  Shane  and  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a pier  for  a small  steamer  drawing 
four  or  five  feet  of  water.  The  last  spring  tides  were 
exceedingly  low  and  that  occurs  about  once  or  twice  in 
the  year,  about  harvest  time,  which  causes  the  end  of 
Buncrana  pier  to  be  bare ; but  at  ordinary  spring  tides 
there  is  about  three  feet  of  water  at  the  end  of  the 


pier.  With  a little  extension  it  would  be  rendered 
capable  of  affording  very 'great  advantage  to  the  local 
steamers. 

Mr.  O’ Doherty. — Mr.  Cunningham  wishes  to  men- 
tion that  we  had,  for  a couple  of  years,  steamers 
plying  direct  to  Lough  Swilly. 

Mr.  John  Cunningham. — They  called  at  Rathmul- 
len,  and  within  a mile  of  Letterkenny,  twice  a week. 

13211.  Chairman. — That  was  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ? — For  commercial  purposes. 

13212.  Our  inquiry  does  not  extend  to  that. 

Mx\  Colquhoun. — This  is  the  report  accompanying 
the  survey  made  by  Captain  Vidal,  showing  the 
comparative  merits  of  Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle 
as  mail  packet  stations.  The  mail  service  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  carried  on 
mainly  by  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company 
whose  steamers  land  their  mails  and  passengers  for 
Ireland  and  Scotland  at  Moville,  in  Lough  Foyle,  from 
which  point,  about  twenty  miles,  they  are  conveyed 
by  tug  steamers  to  Londonderry,  occupying  over  two 
hours  in  transit.  Mails  or  passengers  are  in  like 
manner  embarked  outwards,  after  a similar  interval 
from  their  arrival  at  Londonderry,  there  being  no 
railway  communication  to  a more  advanced  point  than 
that  city  towards  Lough  Foyle.  Lough  Swilly,  how- 
ever, approaches  to  within  eight  miles  of  Londonderry, 
the  intervening  belt,  once  a watercourse,  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  a dead  level,  and  only  a few  lee 
above  the  level  of  high  water  in  either  lough.  Pro- 
posals for  canal  navigation  between  the  loughs  had 
frequently  been  made,  but  these  have  been,  perhaps, 
finally  set  at  rest  by  the  establishment  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  Railway,  by  which  mails  and  passengers  can 
be  put  into  steam  tenders  on  Lough  Swilly  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  in  another  half  hour  be 
on  board  the  oc««n  steamer.  There  would  thus 
more  than  an  hour’s  saving  in  time  occupied  in  trans 
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from  Londonderry.  Embarkation  would  be 
P.i  in  a landlocked  lough  selected  by  the  Admi- 
as  the  northern  rendezvous  of  Her  Majesty’s 
v = bavin"  excellent  anchorage  and  shelter  in  all 
• Hs  whilst  Moville,  Lough  Foyle,  is  entirely  exposed 
'nD  the  east  and  south-east.  The  entrance,  too,  which 
“P°p11  lighted  and  buoyed  for  naval  purposes,  is  wholly 
^ Vuoeded  whilst  the  Tun-banks  remain  a perpetual 
immovable  impediment  and  danger  to  the  entrance 
♦ Lough  Foyle.  Lough  Swilly  is  entirely  exempt 
fnm  harbour  dues,  whilst  in  Lough  Foyle  the  contri- 
wion  of  such  a line  as  the  Montreal  Company’s  will 
Imoximate  to  £1,000  per  annum  in  harbour  dues 
lone  Hitherto  certain  advantages  m the  greater 
abundance  of  tug  steamers  for  tender  purposes  were 
oved  in  Lough  Foyle  and  caused  its  selection  as  the 
mrt  of  call,  but  these  are  now  equalized  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a good  line  of  steamers  for  ferry  and  tender 
mirnoses  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Steamboat  Company 
Likin"  in  concert  with  the  Railway  Company. 
It  is  however,  in  the  position  of  Lough  Swilly  as  a 
oort’so  much  more  to  the  westward,  that  its  superiority 
will  at  once  be  recognised  by  a glance  at  the  map. 
Larin"  down  the  courses  of  an  ocean  steamer  from 
off  Tory  Island  to  Buncrana  (Lough  Swilly)  and 
Moville  (Lough  Foyle)  the  distances  are  respectively 
thirty-five  and  fifty-seven  miles,  and  the  difference  m a 
weekly  service  2,288  miles  upon  a year’s  working, 


whilst  the  saving  in  time  to  the  passengers  cannot  be  June  24.  is 87. 
measured  by  the  two  hours  less  time  occupied  in  the  ~ 
ocean  voyage  as  adifferenceof  two  or  three  hours  in  the  Colquhotm. 
time  of  arrival  is  frequently  equivalent  to  the  loss  or 
gain  of  a day.  At  present  the  outward  steamers 
are  obliged  to  be  at  anchor  in  Lough  Foyle  for  six 
to  nine  hours  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  mails  from 
Londonderry,  whilst  the  greater  distance  to  the  west- 
ward of  Lough  Swilly  would  reduce  this  detention 
from  three  to  six  hours.  Upon  the  inward  voyage, 
too,  the  greater  despatch  with  which  they  could  leave 
Lough  Swilly  would  occasionally  save  them  a tide  at 
Liverpool,  whilst  in  all  cases  the  convenience  and 
comforts  of  passengers  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  or 
from  these  countries,  would  be  promoted  by  their 
landing  or  embarkation  in  Lough  Swilly.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  judged  expedient  to  place 
the  facts  plainly  before  the  public,  and  to  invite  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  by  the  Post  Office  authorities 
in  England  and  Canada,  by  steamship  owners,  and 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool, 

Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 

Belfast,  and  Dublin,  and  above  all,  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  who  have  the  most  vital  interest  in  the 
shortening  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  voyage  as  well 
as  in  reducing  the  risks  and  annoyances  of  call  and 
transit  to  their  minimum.  Londonderry,  November, 

1870. 


Mr.  James  M'Glimchy,  J.P.,  examined. 


13213.  Chairman. — We  have  read  this  paper  that 
you  have  sent  in  and  shall  put  it  on  the  notes  as  part 
of  your  evidence. 

Be  Culdaff  Pier  (Co.  Donegal). 

We  be"  on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  this  locality  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labour  for  want  of  pier  and 

harbour  accommodation. 

Some  time  ago  a public  company  was  being  formed  here 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  fishing  smacks,  to  enable  the 
fishermen  to  develop  the  fisheries  off  the  coast.  Ihe  pro- 
ject was  held  over  till  a proper  pier  with  sufficient  depth  ot 
water  was  provided.  We  obtained  from  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners a grant  of  £4,000— £500  of  which  was  subscribed 
by  the  locality.  This  was  considered  sufficient  to  build  a 
pier  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended,  but  now  when  it  is 
finished  it  is  found  entirely  useless  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, owing  to  the  insufficient  depth  of  water.  At  low-tide 
not  even  a small  skiff  can  approach  the  pier.  . 

To  make  it  suitable  for  fishing  purposes  an  extension  ot 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  at  least  would  be  necessary,  inis 
would  "ive  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  water  at  low  spring 
tides,  and  would  enable  fishing  smacks  to  come  alongside  at 
any  stage  of  the  tide.  . . . 

■We  would  also  ask  that  a boat  slip  be  provided  as  without 
it,  boats  run  tbe  risk  of  being  knocked  to  pieces  in  the  dock. 
One  has  already  been  entirely  lost  in  that  way. 

We  therefore  beg  respectfully  that  the  Royal 
Commission  will  recommend  the  extension  asked,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  utilize  the  pier  for  fishery  and  other 
purposes. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  fishermen, 

James  M‘Glincht,  j.r. 

R.  M.  Fleming. 

To  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Public  Works,  Ireland. 

23rd  June,  1887. 

To  the  Rotal  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
Ireland. 

Culdaff,  June  23rd,  1887. 

I beg  to  make  the  following  statement  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  pier  at  Bunagee,  ^uldatt 
Bay : — . 

1 was  treasurer  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  said  pier,  and  on 
18th November,  1884,  paid  to  Public  Works,  Dublin,  £2oO, 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Donegal  also  paid  £250  to  be  levied  oil 
the  locality. 


The  public  expected  that  the  pier  would  be  of  some  Mr.  James 
lse  for  fishing  and  other  purposes,  but  are  disappointed  at  M'Glinchy. 


The  proprietor  of  two  fishing  smacks  of  about  fifty  tons 
each,  had  arranged  to  send  them  to  this  station  permanently, 
to  get  crews  here,  and  carry  on  deep  sea  fishing,  but  when  he 
saw  the  pier  as  finished  he  declined  to  send  them,  on  account 
of  the  inutility  of  the  pier. 

On  the  occasion  of  a regatta  at  Culdaff  Bay  last  summer, 
I came  round  in  an  excursion  steamer  with  a large  number 
of  people,  having  an  understanding  with  the  steamer  com- 
pany to  land  the  passengers  at  the  pier,  when  we  arrived 
the  master  said  it  would  risk  the  safety  of  the  ship  to  go  in, 
and  declined,  although  the  steamer  only  was  eight  feet 
draught.  , . , . . , . 

I tried  to  import  some  coal  m a vessel  ol  nine  leet 
draught,  when  she  arrived  she  could  not  go  alongside  the 
pier,  I had  to  discharge  the  coal  into  small  boats  at  great 

^A^rade  in  the  exporting  of  oxide  has  been  introduced 
here,  but  none  of  it  can  be  shipped  at  the  pier,  small  boats 
being  employed  to  take  it  from  the  beach,  the  cost,  of 
which  is  so  great  that  tbe  company  are  thinking  of  giving 

1 From  the  opinion  of  master  mariners  which  I have  con- 
sulted, it  would  take  an  extension  of  eighty  feet  to  make  it 
safe,  at  a cost  of  about  £2;0l)0. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  M'Cormick, 

Corn  and  General  Merchant. 

I should  like  to  ask  you  a question  upon  one  sub- 
ject You  sav  that  some  time  ago  a public  company 
was  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  fishing 
smacks  ? — About' being  formed 

13214.  And  you  say  that  the  object  was  to  enable 
the  fishermen  to  develop  the  fisheries  of  the  coast?— 

^13215.  Why  did  not  that  succeed  ? — Because  of  the 
want  of  a pier  to  bring  those  boats  to. 

13216.  Was  that  the  only  cause? — That  was  the 

only  cause.  , , , ., 

13217.  Can  you  te’.l  me  on  what  terms  the  com- 
nany  proposed  to  let  the  fishermen  have  boats?— 
They  intended  to  let  the  fishermen  have  the  boats  on 

&h  1*3218.  They  retaining  a certain  number  of  the 
shares  themselves? — Quite  so.  ^ ^ 
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Mr.  James 
M'Glitichv, 


13219.  And  dividing  the  profits  equally1?  — 
Quito  so. ' 

13220.  Had  the  fishermen  to  find  the  money  for 
the  shares  they  took  ? — Oh,  no  ; the  company  intended 
to  buy  the  gear  and  the  fishing  smacks  and  to  allow 
the  fishermen  to  work  them. 

13221.  Dividing  the  profits? — Dividing  the 
profits. 

13222.  Mr.  Barry. — What  would  have  been  the 
fishermen’s . share  ? — According  to  the  value  of  the 
smacks. 

13223.  Would  it  have  been  a proportion  of  the 
produce  ? — Certainly. 

13224.  What  would  have  been  the  proportion  ? — 
We  cannot  say  really  what  the  proportion  would  be. 
I think,  as  far  as  I could  learn  subsequently  of  the 
proportion,  that  the  fisherman’s  share  was  one- 
sixteenth. 

13225.  Chairman. — Assuming  that  a boat  cost 
£600  and  that  the  owners  kept  £300  worth  of  the 
shares  and  the  fishermen  had  £300  worth  of  shares, 
was  it  the  owners  that  were  to  pay  carriage  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  fish  ? — That  was  not  the  way  it 
was  intended  here.  The  company  intended  that  the 
owners  of  the  fishing  smacks  should  allow  the  fisher- 
men a share  in  the  profits  made  by  the  fishing,  not  to 
allow  them  to  have  any  share  in  the  ownership  of 
the  boats  or  the  gear. 

13226.  That  is  pretty  much  the  same,  is  it  not 
Supposing  the  profits  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£600,  would  the  owner  have  taken  half  the  £600 
and  the  fishermen  the  other  half? — I think  there 
would  be  more  than  half,  because  his  interest  would 
be  larger  than  that  of  the  fishermen  ; the  interest  of 
the  capital  would  be  larger  than  the  interest  of  the 
labour.  The  company  intended  to  give  the  workman 
the  interest  of  his  labour. 

13227.  To  what  extent  would  the  fishermen  have 
an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  company  ? — I do  not 
think  that  the  arrangement  had  come  to  that  parti- 
cular state  of  perfection,  but  the  object  was  to  give 
them  an  interest  in  the  project,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  pay  more  attention. 

13228.  It  appears  that  the  company  never  went  so 
far  as  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  arrangement  ? — 
No,  they  did  not  cex-tainly.  The  matter  fell  short  on 
account  of  there  being  no  pier  in  the  neighbourhood, 


and  those  promoting  the  company  could  not  go  farthe 
until  the  pier  was  provided. 

13229.  You  have  stated  that  in  this  memorial.  Hav 

you  anything  to  add  to  what  it  contains  ? — I d0  no(. 
think  we  have,  but  to  support  it.  We  want  an 
extension  of  the  pier. 

13230.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  it  intended  to  fish  from 
more  than  one  pier  ? — No,  they  intended  to  take  the 
greater  part  of  Innishowen,  and  to  make  Culdaff  the 
head- quarters.  It  is  accessible  more  than  other  fish- 
ing  ports.  Our  great  object  in  fact  is  to  try  if  possible 
and  get  an  extension  of  the  existing  structure.  It 
has  cost  a great  deal  of  money  and  will  be  valueless 
unless  it  is  extended.  It  has  gone  into  the  low-water 
and  yesterday  at  low- water  it  was  almost  dry.  It  m 
nearly  all  built  on  dry  land. 

132.31.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  cost? — It  cost 
£4,000. 

13232.  Mr.  Pim. — Were  you  consulted  as  to  the 
position  in  which  that  pier  has  been  built? — No. 

13233.  You  got  up  a subscription  of  £500? We 

did. 

13234.  Has  it  been  paid  ? — Yes,  £250  was  paid  in 
cash,  and  a guarantee  of  £250  from  the  barony.  The 
site  was  one  of  the  objects  that  we  were  not  consulted 
about.  We  thought  the  site  we  had  intended  would 
have  been  more  favourable. 

12235.  Mr.  Barry. — Who  selected  the  site  ? — The 
Board  of  Works. 

13236.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — Certain. 

13237.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners ? — I am  certain  that  it  was  not,  because 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  coincided  with  the  opinion 
expressed  at  a meeting  held  in  the  locality,  as  to  a 
different  site.  We  think  that  the  money  expended 
ought  to  have  given  us  a pier  suitable  for  all  purposes. 
The  Fishery  Commissioners  had  the  Board  of  Works 
engineer  with  them  at  the  inquiry,  and  he  made  the 
plan. 

13238.  Was  it  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of 
Works? — No  We  are  high  and  dry  to-day  at  low- 

water,  and  unable  to  do  anything  although  we  have 
spent  £4,000,  £500  of  which  has  been  subscribed 
locally.  In  a small  twenty  feet  boat  you  have  to  bo 
carried  out  of  the  boat  in  a man’s  arms  on  to  the  steps. 

13239.  Mr.  Pim. — Has  the  sand  silted  up  ?—  Oh, 
no,  there  is  very  little  sand.  There  is  no  obstacle  in 
that  way. 


Mr.  George 

Gilliland,  Mr. 
John  Cooke, 
and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hamilton. 


Mi-.  George  Knox  Gilliland  and  Mr.  John  Cooke,  members  of  the  Derry  Harbour  Board,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Board,  examined. 


13240.  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  will  explain  what 
it  is  you  wish  to  convey  to  the  Commissioners  1 

Mr.  Gilliland. — Well,  sir,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Railway  Commission  I think  you  are  awage  that  we 
are  perhaps  in  rather  a delicate  position  at  present  as 
the  matter  is  sub  judice.  We  have  applied  to  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  and  we  expect  the  Railway 
Commissioners  to  sit  here  in  the  present  month. 

13241.  That  is  in  reference  to  some  complaint  that 
you  have  against  the  Railway  Company  1 — Yes. 

13242.  It  does  not  come  within  our  scope.  We 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  railway  system  as  in  at 
present  exists  is  sufficient  to  give  facilities  to  trade 
and  commerce,  and  such  that  the  country  has  a right 
to  expect.  We  have  not  to  enter  into  any  dispute 
about  railway  management  or  matters  of  that  kind, 
Upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  we  are  prepared  to 
receive  any  information  y«m  may  wish  to  give  us  ? — 
Very  well,  sir.  We  put  in  our  reply  to  the 
questions  you  have  sent  to  us. 

13243.  This  is  your  reply  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  sent  to  you  by  our  Secretary  ? — Yes. 

13244.  Have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to  add  to 
those  replies? 

Mr.  Cooke.  — If  the  inquiry  is  confined  solely 


to  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  railways 
sufficient  to  give  facilities  to  trade  and  commerce,  per- 
haps we  would  not  say  much  ; but  our  point  is  that 
the  railways  at  present  in  existence  are  managed  in 
such  a manner  as  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  districts. 

13245.  Can  you  explain  in  what  way  they  hinder 
development  ? — Take  the  town  of  Londonderry  here 
in  which  we  now  are.  It  is  a terminal  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  of  Ireland.  They  have 
also  termini  at  Greenore  or  in  the  vicinity  inasmuch 
as  Greenore  belongs  to  the  Londonderry  and  Dundalk 
Railway,  and  at  Belfast.  We  say  that  their  three 
principal  termini  are  Belfast,  Derry,  and  Greenore, 
and  we  say  that  their  management  of  the  lines  is  such 
as  altogether  to  divert  traffic  and  draw  traffic  from 
districts  to  the  detriment  of  Derry,  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  town  and  port  of  Greenore  and  of  Belfast,  and 
that  the  port  of  Derry  suffers  considerably  by  the 
management  of  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  of 
Ireland. 

13246.  Can  you  tell  us  what  facilities  they  giy® 
for  conveying  traffic  to  Greenore  or  Belfast,  which 
they  do  not  give  to  Londonderry.  Take  any  common 
point  ? — I do  not  profess  to  have  the  different  amounts 
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f cliar"e  my  fingers’  ends,  but  I ■will  give  yon  a 13257.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a remedy  !—  I Jum  21,  issr 
° fficiently  illustrative  example.  I take  the  station  would  say — give  us  fair  play.  For  instance  we  want  J[r_ 
s!!  Mills,  to  the  south  of  Strabane.  At  that  Railway  Directors  to  consider  the  interests  of  tram-  Kn'« 


£f  Zion  Mills,  to  the  south  of  Strabane.  At  that  Railway  Directors  to  consider  the  interests  of  tram-  Knox  ' 
Motion  there  is  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  ways  in  their  system.  We  say  that  they  are  to  con-  Gilliland 
the  north-west  of  Ireland — that  of  Messrs.  Hearden.  sider  the  interest  of  their  shareholders,  perhaps,  but  ^n^ooke,^ 
Thev  have  a large  spinning  concern  there,  from  which  we  say  that  their  policy  earned  out  for  years  is — I do  5?amuton! 
senci  ]arge  quantities  of  goods  to  different  towns  not  know  whether  I ought  to  mention  it  or  not — but 
- ’ and  from  which  it  is  possible  to  send  the  fact  is  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland, 


ither  through  Deny,  or  through  Greenore,  or  through  and  the  North  Western  Railway  of  England,  are. 
■R  lfist  We  say  that  they  charge  a maximum  rate  bound  together  as  to  sending  goods  over  which  they 
mile  from  Zion  Mills  to  Derry,  and  a minimum  have  control.  The  effect  of  that  agreement  is  to  draw 
rate  from  Zion  Mills  to  Greenore,  and  I think  1 am  away  traffic  which  should  naturally  come  through  the 
rlv  correct  when  I say  from  four  to  six  times  more  port  of  Deny,  and  if  the  traffic  came  trade  would 
er  mile  by  way  of  Derry  from  Zion  Mills,  than  by  follow.  The  effect  is  to  draw  it  away  from  this  dis- 
wav  of  Greenore.  trict  altogether,  and  take  it  away  by  a different  route, 

13247.  Mr.  Barry. — What  about  Belfast! — We  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  railway, 
mil  speak  then  as  regards  Belfast.  We  have  not  the  13258.  You  must  have  in  your  mind  some  local 
same  cause  of  complaint  against  Belfast  as  what  we  remedy  for  all  that.  Have  you  turned  your  attention 
have  against  Greenore.  We  do  say  that  they  give  to  it! — Yes;  we  have. 

the  Belfast  merchants  lower  rates,  per  mile  to  enable  13259.  To  the  amalgamation  of  all  those  railways  1 
them  to  send  goods  to  this  district,  than  what  they  — We  have  turned  our  attention  to  this.  We  may 
rive  us.  They  will  take  first,  second,  third,  and  he  wrong,  but  our  idea  as  to  the  law  of  the  land  is — 
fourth-class  goods  in  England  for  Belfast  merchants  our  Government  lays  it  down  as  a principle  that  no 
and  class  them  all  as  special,  whereas  they  charge  the  railway  company  should  use  their  monopoly  for  the 
Derry  merchants  for  the  same  goods  eighth-class  rates,  injury  of  a port  or  district.  We  say  that  the  Great 
13248.  As  regards  Zion  Mills  and  Belfast,  what  is  Northern  Railway  are  using  their  monopoly  to  injure 
the  practice  1 — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  have  the  port  of  Derry,  and  the  district, 
any  great  cause  of  complaint  against  Belfast.  I was  13260.  That  will  be  your  case  before  the  Railway 
talking  of  Belfast  and  Greenore,  particularly  as  against  Commission  1 — Yes ; we  charge  that. 

Greenore.  13261.  May  I ask  you  your  remedy  ! — I would  say 

18249.  Chairman. — Do  they  charge  more  to  Belfast  charge  us  the  same  rate  per  mile  that  you  charge 
than  they  do  to  Greenore! — Taking  Zion  Mills  as  a other  persons  for  the  same  service, 
starting  point,  they  will  carry  goods  to  Manchester  13262.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  many  cases  that 
very  likely  at  the  same  rate  through  Greenore  and  wouid  tell  against  you ! — I think  not  in  any  case. 
Belfast,  but  Derry  gets  no  advantage  on  account  of  13263.  I think  I could  point  out  instances  if  I 
its  geographical  position  and  the  short  distance  from  kad  the  rates  that  are  charged  for  goods  1 — Perhaps 
Zion  Mills  as  against  other  places.  you  could.  Your  experience  is  a great  deal  more 

13250.  Take  Enniskillen  as  another^  common  ‘tjlan  mjnej  neither  do  I profess  to  give  a remedy, 
point— do  they  charge  the  same  rate  from  Enniskillen  Gilliland. — We  in  times  past  did  the  entire 

through  Londonderry  to  Manchester  as  they  would  of  tke  gooc[s  traffic  and  cattle  traffic  of  these  par- 
through  Greenore.  Take  Enniskillen  as  a central  ticuiar  localities.  We  say  that  this  naturally  would 
point,  which  is  nearly  about  an  equal  distance  between  turQ  to  tiie  porfc  0f  Derry.  We  say  if  the  railway 
Greenore  and  Londonderry  1 — It  is  about  that.  Our  companies  give  us  equal  facilities  that  is  all  we 
grievance  is  not  so  great  in  that  case,  for  they  charge  ask_ 

considerably  more  from  Greenore  to  Londonderry,  13264.  I put  that  question  to  you — are  your 
than  from  Greenore  to  Enniskillen.  cattle  rates  higher  from  Enniskillen  to  Londonderry 

13251.  I want  to  know  if  they  charge  the  same  to  t]ian  tQ  Qreenore  l_Mr.  Cooke— Our  cattle  rates ! 
Enniskillen  from  Manchester  via  Londonderry,  as  they  rpke  cattle  rates  are  more  to  (Strabane  than  to  Leeds. 


do  via  Greenore  1 — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
satisfactorily,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  through  rate 
is  rather  less  through  Greenore. 

13252.  Take  Clones,  a little  farther  on !— I cannot 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  through  rates. 

13253.  What  are  the  rates  from  Clones  to  London- 
derry as  compared  with  Greenore  1 — When  you  go  up 
there  our  grievance  is  nothing  to  speak  of. 

13254.  I want  to  know  whether  they  put  you  at  a 
higher  rate  for  the  whole  distance  than  they  do  by 


13265.  That  is  not  the  question  I asked! — I know 
it  is  not,  sir. 

13266.  If  you  could  §iow  that  you  are  charged 
higher  from  Enniskillen  to  Londonderry  than  from 
Enniskillen  to  Greenore  it  would  be  important !— Do 
you  mean  cattle  rate,  and  not  the  mileage  rate  ? 

13267.  The  cattle  rate,  and  not  the  mileage 
rate ! I am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

13268.  Are  you  charged  more  from  Clones  to  Lon- 
donderry, than  is  charged  to  Belfast  or  Greenore! 


Greenore  or  by  Belfast !— I have  not  the  rates  at  my  _°£- t]ie  best  data, 
fingers’  ends,  but  there  are  some  things  which  i believe  13269.  Do  they  charge  through  rates! — All  these 

to  be  true.  There  ate  some  goods  for  which  they  give  ^ ^ questi0ns  I am  made  up  on.  We  have 

through  rates  via  Strabane  to  Greenore  that  they  will  ^ these  points  ready,  and  we  can  put  technical  evi- 
not  give  from  Derry.  d e before  the  Commissioners.  I do  not  know  that 

13255.  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  particular  care  ab0ut  putting  in  these  particular  rates 

casel-That  is  just  where  our  difficulty  creeps  in. 

We  have  this  difficulty— our  evidence  is  prepared,  and 
those  questions  are  not  the  questions  that  I am  going 
to  give  evidence  on,  but  if  you  want  evidence  we  can 
go  into  it. 

13256.  I do  not  wish  to  touch  any  case  that  you 
have  before  the  Railway  Commission  ! — Our  princi- 


we  would  c 

^ 13270!* When  do  the  Commissioners  come!— We 
expeot  them  about  the  11th  July. 

13271  Mr.  Barry. — The  sitting  will  be  public,  I 
suppose  1— Yes  ; the  sitting  will  be  public. 

13272.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  our  seeing 
i-i  .i,  i-f  o 71  r]  writer’s  notes! — We  do  not  intend  to 
pal  object  is  this— -we  have  a great  6™’'”“ LT ‘the  elaborate  note*  taken.  We  are  advised  that  it 

Irish  railway  management,  and  we  saj  that  tne  ^ an  en0rra0us  lot  of  money. 

present  system  enables  the  railways  here — the  North-  woaia  ' . . , yy0  wj,sh  to  keep  down  the  expenses 

era  Counties,  and  the  Great  northern,  and  the  Irish  3. - ■ l.Wrmt. . 

North  Western,  to  draw  everything  to  the  benefit  of 
the  English  railway,  and  the  detriment  of  the  Irish 
ports,  and  we  say  that  it  must  tend  to  injure  the 
Irish  ports 


as  much  as  possible.  . 

Mr.  Cooke. — On  measuring  the  map  as  re0ards 
the  actual  mileage  from  Londonderry  to  Strabane 
is  the  shorter  way.  o a 9 
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13273.  Chairman. — I think  that  probably  it  will 
be  convenient  to  postpone  our  further  inquiry  until 
you  have  had  your  question  adjudicated  on  by  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  and  when  you  have  got  that 
completed  perhaps  you  would  not  object  to  send  us  a 
copy  of  the  evidence  in  your  possession.  Then  if  we 
think  it  desirable  to  take  evidence  from  you  on  the 
general  question  of  railway  management  in  Ireland 
we  shall  do  so  1 — Have  you  had  before  you  the  copy 
of  our  application  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  1 

13274.  Yes,  we  had  ? — Oh,  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
put  all  that  is  in  our  power  before  you. 

13275.  I think  it  will  be  the  better  way  to  post- 
pone your  case  before  us  until  after  you  have  had 
your  case  adjudicated  on  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr.  Gilliland. — Yes. 

13276.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  put  in  any  papers 
as  to  the  progress  of  trade  at  Derry  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — No,  but  Derry  has  been  progressing ; 
it  has  never  gone  back. 

13277.  Have  you  any  published  papers  on  the  trade 
of  the  port  ? — Yes,  we  publish  an  annual  report  of  all 
our  imports  and  exports. 

13278.  Can  we  have  one  of  those  reports? — Yes. 

13279.  Dor  a series  of  years  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary. — Our  last  published  re- 
port will  give  the  tonnage  for  the  last  eleven  years.  I 
can  very  easily  give  you  the  increase  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

13280.  Chairman. — Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  really  find  that  we  ax-e  fighting  for 
our  very  existence  against  a tremendous  corporation, 
and  that  Irish  railway  management  only  leads  to 
our  hurt. 

Mr.  Gilliland. — I understand  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a pier  in  Lough  Foyle  either  for  fishery  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  I understand  that  that  pier  is  to  be  erected 
within  the  limits  over  which  we  have  jurisdiction  as 
a Commission. 

13281.  Mr .Barry. — What  is  your  line  of  jurisdic- 
tion?—From  Greencastle  fort  to  Magilligan  Point. 
I understand  from  reports  outside  that  you  are  a 
Fishery  Commission  as  well  as  a Commission  on  Irish 
railways  and  other  matters.  I know  a good  deal  about 
the  foreshore  outside  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  if  it  is  a 
matter  that  you  wish  to  know  about  I can  give  you 
some  personal  knowledge  of  that  fishery  and  the  wants 
or  requirements  of  a pier. 

13282.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  anything  on 
the  subject? — Very  well. 

13283.  Chairman. — It  ®as  been  suggested  that  a 
pier  should  be  put  at  Magilligan  Point?— So  I under- 
stand. 

13284.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  that 
you  may  wish  to  make  on  the  subject  i— Is  the  pier, 
maj  I ask,  a fishery  pier  or  a pier  for  ordinary  pur- 


see  the  class  of  pier  that  you  could  make  i 


which  deck  boats  can  have  shelter.  The  great  Sin1 


13285.  A fishery  pier?— I have  resided  in  that 
locality  since  I was  a boy,  and  I know  all  about  it  and 
all  the  fishermen  and  people  on  the  Donegal  side: 
and  I say  from  my  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
water  and  the  population  that  a fishery  pier  could  not 
be  established  at  Magilligan  Point.  It  is  not  a fishing 
place  at  all.  They  are  an  agricultural  people. 

. 13286.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  fishermen  now 
m selling  their  fish  are  obliged  to  land  it  on  the  shore 
at  Magilligan  Point,  and  then  the  buyer  takes  it  off 
from  the  point,  and  that  in  carrying  out  that  arrange- 
ment the  fishermen  have  frequently  to  get  into  the 
water  and  get  themselves  wet  through  while  drawing 
the  boat  up  to  the  beach,  and  that  a pier  about  400 
yards  within  Magilligan  Point  would  give  a sheltered 
harbour  and  a place  where  the  fish  could  be  landed 

without  the  fishermen  themselves  getting  wet  ? It  is  a 

matter  to  consider  what  class  of  fishermen  are  to  use 
tiiat  pier.  F or  small  boats  I should  say  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  at  Magilligan  Point.  The  water  is  very 
deep;  inside  the  point  the  water  is  veiy  shadow,  and 
unless  you  make  a pier  of  half  a mile  long  I do  not 


ground  is  on  Hampton’s  Bank,  lying  easterly  f ® 
Inistraliull  Island.  Fish  can  only  be  taken  for  ah  ** 
half  an  hour  at  high  and  low  water,  consequently  o Ut 
boats  having  to  row  out  to  this  bank,  a distance  f 
about  twenty  miles,  must  return  immediately.  Ih 
seldom  venture  out  unless  with  a northerly  or  north 
easterly  wind.  About  twenty  years  ago  twenty-fiv' 
to  .thirty  boats  fished  on  this  bank,  but  ownw  to 
several  crews  having  been  lost  the  fishermen  latterly 
have  been  very  cautious,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
bank  is  hardly  fished  at  all.  In  my  opinion,  decked 
boats  are  the  only  means  by  which  this  valuable  fishery 
can  be  worked,  as  the  fishermen  if  not  successful  at 
one  tide  could  remain  on  the  fishing  ground. 

13287.  In  other  words  the  fishery  outside  ought 
not  to  be  in  those  open  boats  ? — That  is  my  ex- 
perience.  They  should  be  deck  boats.  There  is  no 
place  in  Lough  Foyle  to  save  a deck  boat,  nor  is 
there  eight  feet  of  water  in  a ^sheltered  place.  The 
fishing  population  live  from  Glenburnie  down  to 
Warrenpoint.  Formerly  the  fishermen  always  went 
outside,  but  now  for  the  last  two  years  they  have 
not  been  able  to  go  outside. 

13288.  Why  have  they  not  supplied  themselves 
with  proper  fishing  boats? — The  reason  is  that  there 
is  no  place  at  which  they  can  anchor  their  boats, 
for  the  fishermen  have  to  pull  up  their  boats  every 
night.  There  appears  to  be  a very  good  pier  at 
Greeneatle,  but  like  a great  many  other  piers  in 
Ireland,  it  is  on  dry  land. 

13289.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — If  a pier  was  made  at 
Magilligan  Point,  could  boats  approach  it  at  all 
states  of  the  tide? — No  ; any  small  boat  attempting 
to  get  at  this  pier,  ten  chances  to  one  it  would  be 
driven  on  to  M‘Kinney’s  bank.  A pier  there  would 
not  be  advantageous  for  this  class  of  boats  to  get  in, 
for  the  water  is  very  shallow.  In  fact  the  Magilligan 
men  are  a sort  of  byword  among  fishermen,  because 
they  take  a donkey  cart  with  them  into  the  water 
and  shoot  their  lines  off  the  donkey  cart  and  catch 
small  fish. 

13290.  Where  is  the  shelter  for  deep-sea  fishermen  1 
— Greencastle,  or  above  Moville  at  Salt  Pans,  where 
there  is  fairly  deep  water. 

13291.  Would  you  require  a pier  for  shelterthere? 
— Yes,  from  the  south-west  wind.  The  south-west 
wind  comes  down  the  lough  there  and  there  is  no 
shelter.  From  the  point  above  Greencastle  there 
might  be  a perfectly  useful  pier,  but  it  would  cost 
more  money.  Up  at  the  point  called  the  Ross,  a little 
above  Greencastle  near  the  coastguard  station,  if  a 
breakwater  were  made  out  about  500  yards  so  as  to 
overlap  Carrickmacary  rock,  any  trawlers  or  fishing 
boats  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  could  anchor  off  Green- 
castle pier.  The  land  there  is  .very  high,  and  conse- 
quently the  material  could  be  run  down  for  a break- 
water at  comparatively  little  cost. 

13292.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Is  the  breakwater  that  you 
propose  intended  only  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  south-west  winds? — That  is  all.  If 
Greencastle  pier  were  dredged  out,  which  could  easily 
be  done,  there  is  a safe  shelter  at  it.  I understand 
from  the  old  men  at  Greencastle  that  there  jjused  to 
be  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water  there.  That  could  be 
recovered  if  it  was  dredged  out. 

13293.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  present 
work  would  protect  from  the  north-east  wind  and  the 
other  that  you  propose,  protect  from  the  south? — Yes, 
the  south  or  south-west.  I have  had  a small  yacht 
lying  there  two  or  three  seasons  and  very  often  she 
went  ashore. 

13294.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Would  it  be  correct  to 
say  that  a good-sized  vessel  could  get  in  to  Magilligan 
point  in  north-east  gales  ? — She  might  get  to  the  point 
but  the  difficulty  is  the  tide  there  being  so  strong.  I 
question  very  much  if  she  would  round  it  to  the 
pier  proposed  to  be  put  there  without  getting  onshore 
at  M ‘Kinney’s  bank. 
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13295-  Mr.  Barry. — Supposing  you  put  a pier  in 
l neighbourhood  of  Greencastle,  or  where  you  have 
f 6 suggesting,  how  would  the  fish  landed  at  that 
f“tto  the  railway  1 — It  is  quite  easy  for  them 
jflo'Woss  and  land  it  at  any  time. 

W 13296.  From  Magilligan  Point! — From  Ma- 
•lliffan  Point.  It  is  very  hard  weather  when  they 
Gotland  at  Magilligan  Point  inside. or  outside. 
13297.  If  they  say  they  have  to  jump  into  the 
ater  up  to  their  middle,  would  that  be  correct  ? — 
^ell  they  have — not  up  to  their  middle,  but  up  to 


13298.  Is  that  a nice  way  of  landing  fish! — Any 
jnan  connected  with  the  sea  never  objects  to  get  into 
He  water. 

13299.  In  December ! — To  develop  the  fishery  from 
Greencastle  would  be  to  serve  a place  from  which 
not  a single  thing  comes  at  present,  the  fishermen 
bein*  afraid  to  go  out.  I could  not  bring  my  small 
ten-ton  boat  inside  Greencastle  pier. 

13300.  There  would  be  no  other  way  of  getting 
fish  from  large  vessels  to  the  railway  there  except  by 
carrying  it  over  to  Magilligan  Point!— No  other  way. 

13301.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  railway  scheme 
along  the  north  side  of  Lough  Foyle! — No.  People 
will  not  put  their  money  into  railways  now,  but  we 
have  a very  good  sort  of  steamers. 

13302.  Supposing  you  got  a good  service  of  steamers, 
would  there  be  a means  of  taking  fish  at  the  northern 
side  of  Lough  Foyle  up  to  Londonderry  to  go  by 
rail!— Certainly. 

13303.  How  many  times  a week  do  the  steamers 
go  out ! — Daily  to  Glasgow ; four  times  a week  to 
Liverpool,  and  twice  a week  to  Morecambe.  It  is 
largely  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  that  the  fish  go.  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  only  sometimes 
the  fish  go  to  Magilligan  Point.  Of  course  the  fish 
has  to  be  carried  in  a cart  from  Magilligan  Point  up 
to  the  railway  which  deteriorates  the  value  of  a pier 
at  Magilligan  when  there  is  no  railway  or  anything 
at  hand. 

13304.  Under  any  state  of  circumstances  it  appears 
that  some  sort  of  landing  for  small  boats  is  desirable 
at  Magilligan  Point  1 — No  doubt,  but  it  appears  a 
gigantic  affair,  for  it  is  half  a mile  long. 

13305.  For  small  boats  1 — You  must  take  it  at 
high-water,  and  it  would  be  at  least  half  a mile  long. 
I should  not  bind  myself  about  it  a yard  or  fifty  yards, 
but  you  must  wade  a long  way  before  you  get  into 
i anything  deeper. 

j Mr.  Cooke. — Might  I ask  has  the  question  of  a 


canal  between  Strabane  and  Londonderry  been  brought  June  24, 1887. 
before  the  Commission  1 Mr  G^a 

13306.  No! — Would  the  question  of  a canal  be  Knox 
within  the  scope  of  the  Commission  1 Gilliland,  Mr. 

13307.  It  would  not? — About  the  fisheries  I wish  a“Jj‘^°£keA 
to  say  that  it  is  a positive  fact;  that  the  fishery  of  Hamilton.' 
turbot  has  fallen  off  entirely.  In  this  market  turbot, 
although  being  more  valuable  than  salmon,  are . not 
supplied  at  all.  Twenty  years  ago  you  could  get  a 
turbot  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  weight,  at  four 
pence  a pound.  The  dog-fish  came  and  destroyed  the 
fishermen’s  lines,  and  they  had  great  loads  of  dog-fish 
which  were  sold  to  the  farmers  at  a small  price.  Now 
the  fishermen  are  afraid  to  go  out  in  their  small  boats. 

I can  have,  if  necessary,  fishermen  here  to  prove  that 
they  are  in  a position  to  buy  vessels  drawing  eight 
or  ten  feet  of  water  if  they  had  a place  of  safety  for 
the  vessels. 

13308.  Chairman. — Have  you  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  railway.  I see  that  in 
your  remarks  you  say  there  is  need  of  railway  ex- 
tension in  the  neighbourhood.  Have  you  any  par- 
ticular branch  or  branches  to  suggest !— There  was  a 
line  advocated  a few  years  ago  from  Londonderry  to- 
wards Dungiven ; from  the  town  of  Londonderry  into 
the  centre  of  the  country — all  that  whole  district  is 
without  a railway.  It  was  proposed  to  start  a railway 
from  Londonderry,  going  south-east  to  wai-ds  Dungiven. 

There  is  a railway  at  Dungiven  to  Limavady ; but 
the  railway  from  Derry  would  open  up  a rich  fertile 
valley,  which  lies  in  that  direction,  and  would  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  improvement  to  that  part  of 
the  country.  I suppose  evidence  has  been  given  before 
you  on  the  desirability  of  extending  this  Buncrana 
line  down  to  Innishowen  ? 

13309.  Mr.  Barry. — We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
evidence  on  that? — If  the  railways  we  have  were 
better  managed  we  should  have  more  traffic. 

13310.  Chairman.— We  shall  probably  ask  you  to 
give  further  evidence  on  the  railway  question  after 
your  grievance  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  has 
been  adjudicated  on! — Very  well. 

13311.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  make  any  charge  on 
boats  for  the  use  of  the  harbour?— No  ; they  are  free. 

We  make  no  charge  as  a Harbour  Board.  There  are 
dues  charged  on  the  fish  exported. 

13312.  Chairman. — Not  coming  in?— Not  coming 
in  at  all.  All  the  steamers  plying  on  the  river  are 
exempt  from  dues,  including  the  passenger  steamers. 

13313.  The  intern  steamers  ?— The  intern  steamers. 

Adjourned. 


EIGHTY-SECOND  DAY.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  25th. 

The  Commission  started  from  Lough  Foyle  and  inspected  the  coasts  of  counties  Londonderry  and  Antrim, 
visiting  Larne,  and  arriving  at  Bangor,  county  Down. 


EIGHTY-THIRD  DAY.— SUNDAY,  JUNE  26th. 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  Ardglass,  where  they  inspected  the  Harbour,  and  visited  Howth,  arriving  at 
Kingstown  where  they  left  th.e  “ Enchantress.” 


EIGHTY-EOURTH  DAY— MONDAY,  JUNE  27th,  1887. 

The  Commission  met  at  36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin.  _ 

Present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; J.  Abernethy,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq. ; /.  T.  Pvm,  sq. 

called  in  and  examined.  ^ 

Donegal.  Beyond  that  district  I do  not  know  sufficient 

10 13316°  pEps  yon  will  proceed  to  state  them  in 
your  own  way  1-1  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  this  Commission  have  given  the  subject 
akeady  a good  deal  of  your  thought,  and  therefore  I 
“Shot  refer  to  the  several  matters  connected  with  it, 
but  simply  to  the  points  I have  been  requested  to  give 


Mr.  Robert  Crcmford,  c.e. 

13314.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside? — I reside 
Hear  Ballyshannon.  I am  a member  of  the  Institute 
Of  Civil  Engineers  and  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

13315.  I understand  that  you  wish  to  give  us  your 
news  upon  certain  harbour  works  ? — Merely  upon  two 
points.  One  is  upon  the  questions  relating  to  the 
of  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
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evidence  upon.  The  Bay  of  Donegal  is,  as  you  know, 
of  considerable  extent.  It  is  some  twenty  miles  across 
at  the  mouth,  and  the  indentation  is  something 
like  that  distance,  or  a little  more,  inwards.  The  coast 
line  of  this  bay  is  inhabited  nearly  exclusively  by  the 
fishermen  who  carry  on  their  avocations  under  a great 
deal  of  difficulty.  I am  aware  that  a good  deal  has 
been  done  for  them  of  late  years  in  the  way  of  the 
building  of  piers  and  slips  for  their  boats,  but  they  are 
a very  deserving  race  of  people,  very  quiet,  kindly 
hearted,  and  industrious,  and  are  just  the  class  of 
people  that  ought  to  be  helped,  I think.  I was  born 
amongst  them,  I have  been  brought  up  amongst 
them,  and  I have  lived  a good  deal  amongst  them,  and 
I have  great  sympathy  for  these  men,  for  the}'  are 
men  who  follow  their  own  business  and  do  not  attend 
to  other  people’s  affairs  if  they  are  let  alone.  What  I 
have  to  point  out  is  this,  that  there  are  a great  number 
of  boats  there,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  boats 
are  small  open  boats.  The  Bay  of  Donegal  abounds 
in  fish  and  these  people  follow  the  fish  in  the  small 
boats,  and  whenever  a gale  springs  up  they  are  obliged 
to  run  the  best  way  they  can  to  get  b’ack.  There  have 
been  consequently  several  boat  accidents  in  that  bay 
and  they  are  very  badly  provided  with  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a harbour  of  refuge.  Killybegs  is  perhaps 
the  only  safe  harbour  in  that  bay  to  get  to  in  all  states 
of  the  tide ; but  the  fishing  to  a great  extent,  when 
the  winds  are  from  the  west,  is  upon  the  lee  coast 
such  as  on  Tullan  sands  and  others  where  there  is 
a very  fine  bottom  of  sand  for  a considerable  distance. 
The  fishermen  try  to  get  on  these  places. 

13317.  Mr.  Barry. — Where  are  Tullan  sands1? — 
Just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Erne. 

13318.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Near  Bundoran? — Three 
miles  from  Bundoran.  Even  a good  sailing  boat  any- 
where near  that  would  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
make  its  way  to  Killybegs  in  the  teeth  of  a gale  or  even 
a storm  from  the  west.  Then  as  to  the  piers  that 
have  been  made  for  them,  those  piers  are  merely  a 
convenience  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

13319.  The  Chairman. — What  piers  do  you  allude 
to1? — Bunatruhan  and  Bundoran.  Those  I should 
consider  as  merely  of  assistance  to  them  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  but  in  rough  weather  a boat  could 
never  go  in  or  out  of  either  of  those  places.  A boat 
does  not  attempt  to  put  in  or  go  out  from  them,  so 
that  the  feeling  we  have  is,  that  there  should  be  a 
harbour  of  refuge  that  they  could  run  to  in  all  states 
of  the  tide,  and  no  matter  what  the  gale  of  wind  was. 
When  on  the  extreme  inside  of  the  coast  they  should 
not  be  afraid  to  fish  any  part  of  it,  nor  be  afraid  of  a 
lee-shore  because  they  could  run  into  this  harbour 
whenever  they  wished.  Looking  at  the  map  it  would 
occur  to  you  they  might  be  able  to  run  to  Donegal, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  most  treacherous  ledges  of 
rock  that  run  out  a considerable  distance.  Carriekfad 
is  one,  and  these  rocks  run  out  a considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  It  is  only  during  rough  weather  that 
the  sea  is  seen  to  break  on  them,  but  they  prevent  a 
boat  getting  to  Donegal. 

133:20.  Are  these  rocks  near  Donegal? — Between 
Coolmore  and  Donegal — met  with  on  approaching  the 
entrance  to  Donegal  Harbour  from  the  south,  and  are 
about  midway  between  Coolmore  and  Donegal.  There 
is  another  thing  in  connexion  with  it,  and  that  is  this  : 
— That  the  fishermen,  to  a great  extent,  especially 
the  poorer  fishermen,  have  to  dispose  of  their  fish  by 
putting  them  in  carts,  and  sending  them  to  the 
nearest  station,  which  is  very  distant  from  the  north 
shore.  There  is  no  railway  communication  closer  than 
Druminin,  which  is  four  miles  outside  the  town  of 
Donegal,  and  Donegal  stands  about  eighteen  miles  or 
thereabouts  from  Killybegs,  so  that  there  is  twenty- 
two  miles  cartage.  The  loss  of  time  thus  is  so  great 
that  they  can  scarcely  make  use  of  that  line  to  send 
tlieir  fish  to  the  market. 

13321.  There  is  a railway  at  Bundoran  ? — Yes.  If 
tney  could  get  to  Bundoran  it  would  be  perfectly 
easy  to  dispose  ot  their  fish  ; but  Bundoran  is  a place 
only  available  during  perfectly  fine  weather.  I should 


have  mentioned,  with  regard  to  a harbour  of  ref 
or  a place  which  they  could  run  to,  a small  barb1™’ 
called  Mullaghmore  that  the  late  Lord  PakneiJ^’ 
had  made.  That  is  towards  Sligo,  on  the  south  sid  f 
'the bay,  but  it  is  a very  dangerous  place  to  try  an 
make.  There  are  dangerous  rocks  outside  it,  and  ' 
addition  there  is  a very  heavy  swell  in  the  harbour 
with  the  west  wind,  and  the  west  wind  is  the  vjJ 
that  prevails  with  us,  so  that  a boat,  I think,  would 
risk  anything  rather  than  go  to  Mullaghmore'  excent 
men  actually  belonging  to  there.  If  fishermen  could  at 
the  same  time,  have  an  easy  means  of  access  to  a rail- 
way when  they  come  to  the  harbour,  they  would  ba 
able  to  send  their  fish  away,  and  sell  it  the  next  day 
in  the  London  or  Liverpool  or  Manchester  markets 
That  is,  supposing  they  delivered  the  fish  in  the  mom. 
ing  at  Bally  shannon,  the  next  morning  it  would  be  in 
the  markets  in  England,  the  same  as  the  salmon 
belonging  to  the  Fishing  Company  of  the’  Erne  is  at 
present.  That  salmon  is  sent  away  and  delivered  in 
England  the  next  day. 

13322.  Where  would  you  land  the  fish  to  go  to 
Sligo  ? — They  should  not  go  to  Sligo. 

13323.  Where  would  you  put  it  on  the  railway?— 
From  Ballyshannon  direct  to  Dublin,  not  by  Sligo  at  all. 

13324.  Then  you  would  propose  to  laud  the  fish  at 
Ballyshannon? — Yes,  and  send  it  direct.  Thewholeof 
the  Erne  salmon  is  sent  in  that  way  day  by  day. 

13225.  Have  you  studied  what  would  be  necessary 
to  be  done  to  enable  the  deep-sea  fishing  boats  to  enter 
Ballyshannon  at  all  states  of  the  tide? — Yes.  I 
was  employed  two  years  ago  by  the  Ballyshannon 
Harbour  Improvement  Committee— they  had  not 
then  been  incorporated — to  examine  and  report  upon 
it,  and  I did  so,  but  that  was  a larger  thing  altogether, 
and  only  has  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  lesser  subject, 
that  was  for  navigation  of  all  kinds  but  it  embraces 
the  lesser  subject  of  the  trawlers,  and  that  class 
of  vessel  getting  in.  I studied  the  question  very 
carefully  for  many  years,  because  I was  a good  deal  in- 
terested in  it  as  to  the  Harbour  of  Ballyshannon 
itself. 

13326.  You  would  confine  the  operations  of  the 
fishermen  to  those  small  boats  that  they  now  kave?- 
No,  I would  let  any  boats  go  in. 

13327.  Is  it  not  a . difficult  place  to  get  at  in  bad 
weather  ? — I would  make  it  the  easiest  place  in  the 
bay,  ex  < ept  Killybegs. 

13328,  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  is  a bar  harbour?-It 
has  a \ ery  bad  entrance  to  the  harbour,  but  there  is 
an  excellent  tidal  reach  after  you  get  over  the  bar. 

13329.  That  is  the  difficulty  ?— -Yes,  that  is  the 
difficulty,  but  I think  I can  lay  before  you  how  that 
might  be  easily  put  right  at  no  very  serious  expendi- 
ture. 

13330.  The  Chairman,.—  Perhaps,  as  you  are  upon 
the  harbour  of  Ballyshannon,  you  had  better  show-us 
what  plan  you  have  ? — I have  a plan  here,  annexed  tc 
my  report.  (Producing  same.) 

13231.  Mr.  Barry.— We  have  seen  your  report!- 
You  will  see  what  I am  referring  to  by  the  plates 
which  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  report,  lbere  >a 
the  harbour  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  f*'°m 
immediately  inside  the  bar,  and  the  patch  inside,  up 
to,  Ballyshannon,  the  harbour  is  excellent.  You  will 
see  the  soundings  at  low  water  spring  tides.  e 
general  average  is  not  less  than  nine  feet,  and  up  « 
10  and  11  in  parts  of  it;  twenty-four  feet  up  near 
the  town,  and  one  part  thirty  feet  deep  at  low  wape  • 
The  body  of  water  of  the  Erne  is  so  great  that  u» 
scouring  influence  has  deepened  the  upper  reac  io 
liver,  so  that  there  is  perfect  security  for  vessels  o 


™1S832.  I presume  it  would  be  necessary  to  cany  I 


jsuiue  n-  "uuiu  os  . , 

out  your  improvement  works  if  Ballyshannon  is 
the  railway  terminus  for  the  fishing  of  this  par  0 
coast  ? — It  would  be  necessary  to  do  a certain  por  > 


it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  permanently  wn at « 
call  the  “ Winter  Channel,”  thac  is  when  tne  o 


" Winter  unannei,  unao  - -js 

flood  in  the  Erne  has  sufficient  strength  it  cuw  ^ 
way  in  a straight  line  from  the  last  bend  in 
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Bock 


wind  and  the  stream  coming  down  a little, 
, 0f  ^est,  they  meet  obliquely,  and  the  fresh 
. . is  driven  over  towards  the  north.  As  long 
’•fis  a sufficient  body  of  itself  it  sweeps  out  and 
•-1  not  mind  that;  but  during  the  summertime, 


"U  "rtionately  less,  and  with  the  force  of  a gale, 
springing  upfto 

108  led^of  rocks  which  constitute  what  is  called  the 


the  sea  direct,  and  goes  clear  of  the  South 
and  forms  a straight  course.  When 


' terly  "ales  prevail,  and  the  two  forces  meet 
e“  ,i°.  surf  running  in  with  a west  or  south- 


ch  other,  i 


from  the  south-  or  south-west,  the  surf 


wearer  effect,  and  it  drives  the  water  over  on  to  a 


Worth  Bar.  ,,  , ... 

13333.  On  your  plans  are  the  depths  marked  in 
1 01.  in  fathoms  ?— The  depths  are  all  in  feet.  The 
tl,s  are  marked  on  the  water  below  low  water  in 
fee;  and  on  the  sand  the  depths  are  the  depths  of 
over  the  sand  ac  high  water. 

13334.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Will  you  describe  what 
works  these  dotted  lines  represent  ? — Those  are  the 
dotted  lines  referred  to  in  my  report,  where  I would 
west  making  the  harbour  definitely — confining  the 
ror  to  its  winter  course. 

13335.  Does  it  ever  find  its  course  here  ? — It  always 
aes  in  winter.  This  ledge  of  rocks  which  is  of  very 
extraordinary  formation,  is  what  is  called  the  “ South 
Rock  ” and  there  is  perfectly  deep  water  for  a mile 
anil  a half  along  that  shore.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
river  has  never  tended  to  go  still  further  south,  but  only 
sufficient  to  escape  the  rock. 

13336.  Beyond  the  line  “ D ” ?— Approximately. 
13337.  You  propose  to  make  a cut? — I would  do 
.iiy  little  in  the  way  of  cutting  because  the  river  has 
the  power  of  itself.  It  never  silts  up,  and  if  you  can 
coniine  it  and  make  a partial  cutting  for  it,  it  will  sweep 
itself  out.  We  have  the  soundings  of  the  upper  channel 
for  over  150  years,  and  it  is  actually  deeper  now  than 
it  was  150  years  ago.  It  has  not  silted  up  in  any- 
way, so  that  the  body  of  water  coming  down  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  clear  itself  of  sand. 

13338.  Supposing  you  make  this  cut,  the  outgoing 
current  would  cease  the  moment  it  gets  into  the  still 
water  of  the  ocean,  and  in  strong  westerly  gales  would 
not  the  sands  still  form  a bar  ? — I should  hold  it  would 
be  in  the  same  position  as  it  isj  now.  It  does  not 
form  a bar  now  because  of  the  strength  of  scour. 
You  can  see  these  contour  lines  showing  where  the 
deposited,  but  the  water  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  take  it  outside. 

13339.  "What  depth  is  it  over  the  bar  at  low  water 
now  1— Only  four  feet  on  the  rock. 

13340.  That  is  to  say  inside?— On  the  bar  itself  at 
low  water  only  something  like  four  or  five  feet. 

13341.  The  Chairman. — You  do  not  show  rock  on 
the  bar? — No.  I have  not  shown. the  bottom  of  that. 
I only  show  what  is  seen  on  the  surface  at  low 
water. 

13342.  How  much  below  the  sandy  bottom  is  the 
rock'!— There  is  no  sand  on  the  bar  ; the  river  is  so 
strong  as  to  sweep  it  out. 

13343.  Nothing  can  enter  at  low  water  ? — Strictly 
speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a bar  in  the  sense 
of  a saud-bar  obstructing  it.  It  is  that  the  water  is 
driven  over  a shallower  course  consisting  of  a ledge  of 


embankment  of  some  sort  from  “ A ” to  “ B,”  and  Jun 
from  “I”  to  “E”? — Yes.  That  has  another  object  Mr 
— the  one  from  “ A ” to  “B”  is  to  retain  the  water 
which  now  runs  out  over  that  and  make  use  of  it  for 
scouring  the  bar. 

1334S.  Or  scouring  the  entrance  ? — Yes,  or  scouring 
the  entrance. 

13349.  Was  that  part  of  your  proposal? — That  was 
the  original,  and  a much  larger  proposal  than  the 
present  one.  This  has  relation  to  the  navigation  of 
the  place  for  large  ships. 

13350.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  propose  to  fill  up  the 
present  river  at  this  point? — No.  That  is  simply 
backwater  that  runs  in. 

13351.  That  backwater  would  not  get  into  your 
entrance  ?— No,  what  I should  do  would  be  this,  I 
should  sink  two  or  three  old  barges  on  the  north  bar, 
and  run  stones  out  on  them  and  dose  it  up.  In  that  I 
may  say,  I believe,  I am  backed  up  by  the  opinions  of 
two  of  the  most  eminent  engineers. 

13352.  Have  you  got  the  soundings  some  distance 
out  from  the  high-water  mark  ? — No.  I have  not. 

13353.  The  Chairman. — You  have  only  the  one- 
fathom  line  ? — I have  the  one,  two,  and  three  fathom 
lines,  and  a few  soundings  outside  them  but  not  any 
inside  them. 

13354.  Mr.  Abernetlvy. — During  the  summer  season 
when  the  water  is  low  in  the  river,  it  appears,  looking 
at  this  plan,  that  the  effect  of  on-shore  gales  is  to  form 
an  indent  inwards  ?— Yes.  It  deposits  the  sand  it 
brings  down,  out  on  both  sides.  This  bar  always 
commences  in  summer,  and  when  there  is  heavy  water 
in  the  river  we  have  a straight  one.  I have  not  been 
there  for  a long  time  now,  but  I am  under  the  impres- 
sion it  was  going  to  the  south  side  of  the  South  Rock, 
but  I have  not  seen  it  for  some  months.  The  pre- 
sumption is  if  the  water  is  low  in  the  river  that  it 
would  be  going  out  on  the  north  side.  They  have  got 
two  bars— what  they  call  the  North  and  South  Channel. 

The  summer  channel  is  always,  I may  say,  the  north 
over  the  ledge  of  rocks. 

13355.  Is  that  the  continued  counteraction  of  the 
two  forces,  the  outgoing  current  of  the  river,  and  the 
effect  of  the  inshore  gales  charging  over  a large  sandy 
flat?— Yes. 

13356.  Do  you  think  cutting  your  channel  would 
remove  the  bar  ? Would  it  not  form  a bar  immediately 
outside  ?— What  I should  propose  is  to  take  advantage 
of  what  nature  does  itself.  Nature  cuts  the  south 
entrance  in  the  winter,  and  I would  simply  help 
nature  to  the  extent  of  keeping  to  the  course  thus 
cut  out  if  I could,  because  the  river  has  sufficient 
strength  to  sweep  the  sand  away  from  its  mouth  and 
there  is  sufficient  deep  water  for  my  purpose  by  the 
south  channel  when  the  water  is  running  out  that  way. 

13357.  A long  distance  out  from  the  present  high- 
water  mark  there  is  the  one-fathom  line  six  feet. 
During  all  westerly  gales  must  there  not  be  a breach- 
ing sea  there— a broken  sea?— It  breaks  at  nine  feet. 
What  I should  believe  is  this  that  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  south  channel  would  be  to  form  similar  con- 
1 1 ...  Ti-  would  keen  ,ts 


tour  lines  to  those  now  existing.  It  would  keep  its 
own  course  and  throw  out  these  shoulders.  ^ 


13344.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Outside  ? — Outside  it  is 
perfectly  deep  water  as  you  go  out.  You  will  see'  the 
six-feet  line. 

13345.  At  a distance  of  something  like  one-fifth  of 
a out  from  the  high-water  mark  there  is  only  a 
depth  of  six  feet? — It  runs  right  into  it. 

13346.  The  cut  you  propose  to  form  is  more  than 
double  the  width  of  the  entrance  between  the  North 
®d  South  Rocks  ? — It  is  roughly  put  down  as  the 
eenti-e  of  the  embankment,  but  I should  keep  it  about 
the  same. 

13347.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  propose  a wall  or 


1 335S  The  Chairman. — In  the  summer  time,  when 
the  river  is  low,  have  you  any  sandy  accumulation  on 
the  rock  immediately  on  the  bar  ? -Scarcely  any,  but 
I believe  there  might  be  something  slight.  I have 
not  seen  any,  but  I should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a 
slight  accumulation  after  a westerly  gale  it  very  little 

water  was  coming  down.  , ,, 

13359.  Mr.  Abernethy.— It  is  a fact  that  water 
commences  to  break  at  nme  feet.?— I think  so , but 

we  should  certainly  require  to  have  more  than  mne 

feet  over  the  bar  if  you  want  a satisfactory  channel 
13360.  Mr.  Barry. — In  the  summer  I gather,  on 
the  site  of  your  proposed  south  channel,  the  sand  uses 
eight  ffiet  above  low  water  mark?-The  sand  is  so 
much  below  high  water  mark.  The  datums  are 
different  for  the  water  and  for  the  sand.  The  ngures 
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marked  upon  the  sand  show  the  depth  of  water  • over 
it  at  high  water.  The  depths  marked  on  the  river 
are  the  depths  .oi  soundings  at  low  water. 

13361.  If  we  get  the  range  of  tide  we  know  then 
how  much  it  is  above  low  water  mark  ? — Yes. 

13362.  Do  you  know  what  the  range  of  tide  is? — 
Yes.  Spring  tides  rise  on  an  average  eleven  and  a 
quarter  feet  at  the  bar  of  Ballyshannon ; and  neap 
tides  eight  and  a-half  feet.  That  is  the  extreme  be- 
tween high  and  low  water. 

13363.  Then  diming  summer  the  sand  rises  from 
two  to  three  feet  above  low  water  mark  in  the  course 
of  the  channel  ? — About  that. 

13364.  Do  you  know  what  the  depth  of  the  channel 
south  of  the  South  Rock  is  in  the  winter,  when  you 
have  the  full  force  of  the  river  ? — I don’t  know  it  from 
my  own  actual  experience,  but  I know  it  from  having 
been  present  and  having  heard  the  evidence  given  by 
the  pilots  that  take  the  vessels  in  and  out. 

13365.  What  did  they  say? — They  said  they  had 
a deep  channel  and  as  much  water  as  they  required, 
and  there  is  a statement  of  an  engineer,  which  I have 
quoted  in  my  report,  who  examined  it  and  he  gives, 
I believe,  the  depth  of  water. 

13366.  Perhaps  you  can  refer  to  that  in  your  re- 
port?— It  is  at  page  4,  and  it  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Murray. 

13367.  The  Chairman. — Who  was  Mr.  Murray? — 
A merchant  of  Ballyshannon.  I saw  the  original 
document  and  he  evidently  got  it  made  by  some 
engineer,  but  put  his  own  name  to  it  in  that  way. 

13368.  Mr.  Barry. — Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
deptli  of  water  in  winter  time  is  to  the  south  of 
the  South  Rock  ? — I cannot  from  memory,  but  I know 
it  is  considerably  deeper  than  the  other  channel. 

13369.  Deeper  than  the  summer  channel? — Con- 
siderably. I know  that  there  is  no  practical  limit 
except  the  power  of  scouring  to  the  depth. 

13370.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  tested  the  sand 
south  of  the  South  Rock  ? — I have  not  done  so  myself 
by  borings,  but  it  has  been  done. 

13371.  When  do  you  get  on  to  the  rock? — Rock 
has  not  been  found  on  the  south  of  the  South  Rock 
by  any  boring  yet  made.  I directed  borings  to  be 
made  before  I went  to  Algiers,  but  I have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  them  yet. 

13372.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Cannot  you  tell  us  what  the 
depth  of  water  is  south  of  the  South  Rock.  We  should 
then  see  what  nature  does  now  ? — No. 

13373.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  much  as  nine  feet? — 
I should  have  thought  so,  but  T should  not  like  to  say 
with  absolute  certainty  for  fear  of  misleading  you. 
Here  is  a statement  about  it  at  page  4 of  my  report  : 
— The  present  course  of  the  river  at  the  bar  spreads 
over  a crooked  stony  bottom  by  which  the  current 
there  loses  its  force,  and  runs  on  the  stony  shore  to 
the  north  side.  It  is  therefore  humbly  proposed  that 
a wall  or  battery  of  stones  (which  are  very  convenient) 
should  be  made  on  the  dotted  line,  AC  ” — that,  is  a 
dotted  line  on  another  map  A“  from  the  Black  Rock  to 
the  South  Rock — that  is  the  one  on  which  I,  more  or  less, 
based  my  plan — “ being  only  sixty  perches  by  which  the 
current  would  leave  all  the  stones  to  the  north  side, 
run  in  a direct  confined  course  through  a channel 
where  there  is  nothing  but  sand  for  eight  feet 
(proved),  so  that  the  water  would  then  bo  as  deep  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  channel  above  the  Black  Rock. 

13374.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Will  you  turn  to  page 
8 of  your  report  where  you  state : — “ What  are  the  ad- 
mitted facts  of  the  case  ? There  are  two  opposing 
forces  which  meet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
one  is  the  body  of  fresh  water  flowing  out  to  sea,  and  . 
the  other  the  heavy  surge  rolling  inwards,  due  to  the 
prevailing  westwardly  or  south-westwardly  winds. 
These  two  forces  meet  obliquely,  producing  effects 
which  vary  according  to  the  relative  powers  they 
exert.  Thus,  when  the  volume  of  fresh  water  brought 
down  by  the  river  is  considerable,  it  proves  sufficiently 


strong  to  cut  a direct  course  through  the  sand  to  th 
south  of  the  South  Rock ; while  on  the  other  h !? 
when  the  river  becomes  low,  it  is  unable  to  conte  l 
successfully  against  its  powerful  antagonist  the  s I 
and  is  forced  into  the  northern  or  rocky  channel  the ' ! 
being  nothing  to  prevent  its  assuming  the  alter'd  1 

position.”  Supposing  you  cut  this  south  channel  would 
not  the  effect  still  go  on  during  the  summer  months? 
— Certainly,  if  the  north  channel  is  not  closed. 

13375.  Would  not  the  tendency  be,  even  supposing 
you  close  it,  to  force  it  northward  ? — To  my  mind  no° 
It  is  wonderful  what  little  things  have  changed'  the 
channel  of  the  Ballyshannon  harbour.  The  smallest  piece 
of  indurated  rock  has  sent  the  river  deviating  round  a 

13376.  Would  it  not  occur  during  the  summer 
months,  supposing  you  closed  up  the  present  channel 
when  the  river  was  very  low  it  would  be  able  only  to 
cut  a very  small  and  trivial  channel  across  the  sand 
brought  in  by  the  westerly  gales  ?— It.  is  possible  of 
course.  But  I should  not  think  it  was  likely,  con- 
sidering that  the  body  of  the  water  is  tolerably 
considerable  even  in  summer  in  the  Erne. 

13377.  The  Chairman. — You  have  stated  that  in 
the  summer  time  very  little  sand  accumulates  on 
the  present  bar  ? — Yes,  very  little  sand.  It  accumu- 
lates  on  the  •winter  bar.  The  winter  channel  silts  up 
and  the  water  runs  over  this  ledge  of  rocks. 

13378.  But  in  the  summer  time  there  is  very 
little  accumulation  of  sand  on  what  you  call  the 
summer  bar? — Yes,  very  little.  In  fact  I have  not 
seen  sand  on  it,  but  I would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
a little  sand  on  it  after  a heavy  gale. 

13379.  Mr.  Barry. — When  you  say  you  propose 
to  shut  up  the  channel  north  of  the  South  Rock,  to 
what  height  do  you  propose  to  carry  the  wall?— I 
should  have  liked  to  carry  it  to  high-water  mark. 

13380.  From  A to  C,  marked  on  your  plan?— Yes, 
so  as  to  shut  all  the  water  in  there,  and  allow  the 
bulk  to  go  out  by  the  south  entrance,  in  order  to  keep 
that  scoured  out  well  at  all  times,  because  we  have 
a tidal  area  of  600  acres,  and  I should  like  to  make 
use  of  that  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  force  of 
the  water  is  least,  to  scour  out  the  channel  when 
the  tide  is  going  out. 

13381.  Would  you  also  propose  a wall  from  E to  I 
to  direct  the  tide  on  the  proposed  new  channel  ?— Yes. 
That  is  not  so  much  to  direct  the  tide  as  it  is  to 
prevent  the  surf  breaking  over  and  disturbing  the 
water  in  the  channel.  Vessels  now  going  in  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  turning  round  that  intricate 
course,  and  if  they  are  caught  by  a blow  from  the 
sea  at  the  time  they  are  turning  round  it  knocks  the 
way  off  a sailing  vessel  and  she  is  very  likely  to 
drift  ashore. 

13382.  Do  we  gather  that  a wall  from  A to  C you 
consider  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme— a 
high-water  wall?  — I should  nob  consider  it  as 
an  absolutely  essential  part  to  go  to  high  water. 

I think  it  would  do  fairly  well  only  to  make 
it  to  low  water,  simply  closing  the  bar ; but  to  make 
it  a really  good  channel  with  deep  water  for  larger 

vessels,  I should  consider  it  necessary  except  you  made 

a perfectly  solid  wall  from  C to  F parallel  with  the 
side  of  the  river.  I propose  more  to  guide  the  channel 
and  *to  close  it  from  A to  0. 

13383.  In  your  report  there  is  an  estimate  I 
see  ? — Yes. 

13384.  What  does  that  estimate  include? — That 
estimate  includes  all  the  works  that  are  shown  on  the 
dotted  lines. 

13385.  Then  it  includes  the  high-water  wall  fro® 
AtoC? — Quite  so. 

13386.  And  a high-water  wall  from  E to  If-" 
Quite  so.  The  South  Rock  is  under  water  a 
present,  and  it  would  include  a round  mound  of  con- 
crete over  the  South  Rock  above  high  water. 

13387.  The  total  estimate  is  about  £20,10°  witt 
contingencies  20  per  cent.,  making  a total  of  £24,1- 
— Y es,  that  is  so.  I put  heavy  cont  ngencies  on  because 
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all  know  it  is  necessary  in  executing  works  funds  from  -which  they  could  contribute  to  the  works  1 June  37,  1687. 

88  T'  nature.  — Beyond  some  small  funds  which  are  very  trivial,  iioTTrt 

rfft.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Dealing  with  westerly  they  have  no  funds  for  doing  any  work.  Crawford*  c.e. 

^ there  would  be  a heavy  sea  on  the  rocks  13401.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
^l'  of  C and  there  would  be  a very  heavy  sea  on  provision  of  the  funds  1 — Tlieir  object  now  is  not  to 
nortn  fovesbore  south  ot  C ? — Yes.  undertake  the  whole  thing  at  all,  but  to  make  the 

d*®  Would  it  not  be  rather  a difficult  and  costly  channel  navigable  for  the  fishing  boats.  Of  course 

•k  to  form  a high-water  wall  from  !i  to  I under  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  making  it  navigable  for 

"i.0lk  conditions .? What  I mean  by  a wall  there  them  makes  it  also  navigable  for  the  larger  boats. 

• e of  an  embankment  in  the  form  that  nature  has  13402.  In  order  to  make  it  navigable  for  small 


de  The  stones  are  tumbled  together  very  fairly 
P a'  considerable  distance  up  to  low-water  mark, 
“j  they  stand  very  . well.  They  have  packed  them- 
lves  in  very  well  and  are  not  moved  now. 


craft  you  must  prevent  the  sea  from  breaking  1 — There 
is  this  to  be  said  about  it — that  we  have  a less  number 
of  fishermen  in  the  winter  when  those  great  gales 
occur,  and  the  sea  would  not  break  in  nine  or  ten  feet 


13390.  I thought  it  was  all  sandy  south  of  Cl — of  water  in  ordinary  summer  weather.  We  have  very 

. j‘  ([0  not  propose  on  the  sands  where  there  is  few  days  that  there  would  be  broken  water  there. 

W f I vnfk  foundation  to  do  anything  in  the  shape  of  13403.  Mr  .Abernethy. — But  we  have  been  speaking 
not  a iocs.  „ ' tn  dn  ;«  *n  rWA  nf  it  ns  n.  Whom-  of  retime  1— As  a harbour  of  refuse 


t a rock  foundation  to  do  anything  in  the  shape  of  13403.  Mr  .Abernethy. — But  we  have  been  speaking 
Tiltlin"  a wall.  What  I propose  to  do  is  to  drive  of  it  as  a harbour  of  refuge  1— As  a harbour  of  refuge 
.!  jnatjie  sand)  and  form  a mole,  and  tie  them  to-  there  must  be  more  than  nine  feet  of  water  in  it. 
Tdier  and  put  stones  with  concrete  into  the  middle  There  is  no  question  about  that-.  I think  there  would  be 


’okeep  all  together,  and  give  weight  to  the  structure. 
13391.  Mr.  Barry. — You  are  alluding  now  to  the 


no  difficulty  in  getting  considerably  more  than  nine  feet. 
13404.  The  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  part  of 


U from  e to  I,  are  you  not  1— Yes.  It  would  be  the  bay  you  wish  to  report  upon  as  being  suitable  for 

nnlv  three  or  four  feet  high.  It  is  only  a couple  of  fishermen  1— I know  of  none. 

f t at  the  upper  end.  13405.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  have  no  suggestions 

13392  I tliink  if  you  take  the  distance  from  A to  about  Bundorau,  have  you  1— I should  not  like  to 
T and  from  E to  I,  it  amounts  to  about  a mile,  does  make  any  suggestions  about  Bundoran  ; but  I think 

^ Roughly.  it  is  useless  to  expend  money  there.  I do  not 

* 13393  And  therefore  it  would  come  to  about  £4  a see  how  they  can,  under  any  circumstances,  get  a 

foot  ?— From  E to  I is  a much  cheaper  class  of  work.  satisfactory  result.  I should  be  glad  if  they  could.  I 

13394  Taking  the  two  together  it  would  come  to  think  anything  that  could  be  done  to  facilitate  the 

about  £4  a running  foot  1— Roughly.  men  in  landing  their  boats  and  taking  them  out  again 

13395  Does  the  sea  break  now  in  the  winter  where  would  be  a great  benefit  to  them  ; but  at  the  same 
the  channel  is  formed  south  of  the  south  rock?— The  time  I do  not  see  how  anything  can  be  done  with  the 
sea  does  break  right  across,  if  there  is  a heavy  sea  that  imns  there  in  shoal  water  like  that. 

Imt  ”ale.  iliere  is  just  a possibility  of  getting  in  13406.  Mr.  Barry— With  regard  to  Mullaglimore  a 
with  an  open  boat,  but  it  is  risky  even  in  the  winter,  good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  there,  has  it  not  ? 

13396.  Therefore,  nature  at  present  does  not  pro-  —Yes,  there  has  been  a great  deal.  It  is  not  a river 
duce  such  a channel  as  prevents  the  sea  from  breaking  -it  is  a mere  _ enclosure  of  the  sea  and  I see  that 
in  the  winter  time  ?— No.  It  prevents  it  breaking  there  is  a warning  given  by  Admiral  Hoskyn  in  Ins 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  but  there  are  days  Sailing  Orders,  of  the  sea  that  runs  in  the  harbour 
when  it  is  breaking  right  across.  With  a south  with  westerly  winds.  . 


channel  I have  seen  the  white  water  go  clean  across. 

13397.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Under  those  conditions  no 
class  of  sailing  boat  would  approach  it  ? — No  ; no 


13407.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  fish  is  now 
carted  from  Donegal  and  put  on  the  train  at  Bally- 
shannon? — I clo  not  know  that  in  is  carted  from 
Donegal  to  be  sent  away,  but  it  is  carted  from 


. Nor  a decked  boat  either  ?— She  ought  not  Donegal  to  be  sold  in  Ballyskaunon— it  was  at  one 


to,  except  with  a very  fair  wind.  I have  been  in  an  ; - , , V, . T 

open  boat  trying  to  come  in,  when  we  have  had  to  fish  up ; but  it  is  now  m le  ‘ . ' ? ’ ‘ . 

put  back  for  fear  of  tile  waves  breaking.  Itwouldnot  thmk  ho  sends  his  fish  by  Dim,  ...  m i but ,1  am  not 
do  for  open  boats  in  a gale  of  wind,  except  the  sea  did  certain  of  that.  I know  Ssb  are  carted  from  nrarDont 
tot  break  there.  As  well  as  I can  make  out,  the  gen-  gal,  becansol  am  frequently  snpplrod 

»'  <T"*r « fhe f *“  -Sot 


time.°  Dr.  Shiel  when  he  had  that  fishery  carted  the 


the  water  will  not  break  if  there  is  a depth  of  over 
nine  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  I think  that  is  a sailor’s 
view  of  it ; but  I should  not  like  to  say  in  a very 
heavy  gale,  which  occurs  twice  or  three  times  a year, 
that  there  would  not  be  broken  water  across  it. 


called  Mullinasole  ; but  those  are  fish  that  would  not 
stand  being  sent  over  to  England.  Except  the  fish 
can  be  got  away  ra  pidly  there  is  no  use  sending  them, 
because  the  English  markets  will  not  take  them. 

13408.  When  the  fish  were  carted  from  Donegal 


that  there  would  not  be  broken  water  adoss  it.  ' , ,,  >•  „ nrnminin  2 

13399.  Mr.  Pim.-l  see  at  page  S of  your  report  to  Ballyshannon,  wat i the > line  open  to^Drumimn? 
itisstatecl:— “In  1838,  a large  expense  was  incurred  ~ Not  afc  tinJ?  P?  1 A J 1 . bufc 


it  is  stated In  1838,  a large  expense  was  incurred  rvuc  »<»  ^ i , buC  ti.e 

in  an  attempt  to  impirove  it  (the  Bar  of  Baliyshnnnon) : 

but  comparing  the  Admiralty  Survey  made  m 1852,  nsn  aie  ca  l 

Jdth  tint  executed  by  Captain  Mndgo  a short  time  sate  t;me  „ coa. 

before  the  works  were  commenced,  it  will  be  seen  1J4UJ.  vo  y II  Ballvshannon  to 

that  the  condition  of  the  bar  was  even  worse  at  the  leaves  Ballyshannon  some  time 

later  date.”  What  was  done  then,  and  what  did  it  Greenore . T)ublin  about  six  Then 

work  that  was  done  then  was  an  attempt  after  eleven,  and  it  gets  o 
to  deepen  the  north  channel,  and  they  expended  their  gremtM  “ ^ £ Ure„ore,’  s0  tot  it  is  eon- 

inoney  before  very  much  was  done  The  deepening  W*  ' j kBOly  from  other  circumstances 
of  a considerable  length  of  an  actual  rock  bed  to  the  siderabiy  s orrei  ,e  next  morning.in  England, 


2 a ®°f  Kemble  length  of  an  actual  rock  Peel  to  tne  — market  the  next  momingin England, 

rtmel  was  a most  costly  matter,  and.  they  soon  got  at  eleven  the  previous  day  1-Yes. 

through  to  amount  of  money  toy  had.  Where  the  J"11'  , w<fuld  bo  delivered  some  time  dnnng 
“jury  occurred,  I believe,  and  I thmk  other  engineers  I think  y salmon  from  the  Bally- 


Ste^SnSr1-  trains.  ^ Special 
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THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


Mr.  Arthur  Brooke  called  in  and  examined. 


juni  27  1887.  13411.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a land 

— agent  and  magistrate,  residing  at  Killybegs,  in  county 
Mr.  Arthur  Donegal  ?— Yes. 

13412.  I believe  you  have  carefully  read  these 
questions  with  regard  to  deep  sea  fisheries  which  have 
been  submitted  to  you,  and  you  have  given  your 
answers  to  them  in  writing.  Perhaps  you  will  go 
through  them  now,  so  that  your  answers  may  appear 
on  the  notes,  and  then  questions  may  be  put  to  you 
upon  them  as  they  arise.  Take  the  first  question. 
“ To  what  extent,  is  deep-sea  fishing  now  carried  on 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  your  personal  knowledge — 
(a)  by  Irishmen,  (b)  by  others  ?” — I confined  my 
answer  to  that  portion  of  the  coast  between  Donegal 
and  the  end  of  our  fishery  district ; that  is  at  a place 
called  Rossin  Point,  beyond  Malimnore,  the  other  side 
of  Rathlin  O’Birne  Island.  I have  said  that  it  is 
carried  on  to  a limited  extent  by  Irishmen  along  the 
coast. 

13413.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  include  in  your  dis- 
trict Killybegs  ? — Yes,  from  Doorin  Head,  near 
Donegal,  up  to  beyond  Malinmore. 

13414.  That  would  be  from  Donegal,  along  the 
north  coast  of  the  bay,  to  the  west  of  Malin  Bay  ? — 
Yes. 

13415.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  to 
your  written  answer  on  that  part  of  the  question  ? — I 
was  rather  puzzled  to  know  what  you  meant  exactly 
by  deep-sea  fishing.  I only  meant  by  that  the  long 
line  fishing.  The  Teelin  and_  Inver  men  go  out  to  see 
from  one  to  three  miles,  and  fish  with  set  lines  in  the 
deep  water,  about  forty  fathoms.  That  is  ivhat  I 
meant  by  deep-sea  fishing  as  carried  on  by  the 
natives. 

1341G.  You  include  as  deep-sea  fishing  all  fishing 
outside  the  headlands  of  the  coast? — Yes,  outside. 
But  there  is  a great  deal  of  fishing  carried  on  for 
mackerel  and  similar  fish,  but  they  cannot  catch  them 
until  they  are  on  the  shore.  I did  not  include  them. 

13417.  But  you  would  agree  that  deep-sea  fishing 
means  outside  the  headlands  of  the  coast  ? — Yes,  from 
a mile  to  three  miles.  I state  that  it  is  only  by  Inver 
and  Teelin  men  in  my  district  that  that  is  done  to  a 
large  extent. 

13418.  Are  there  many  Irish  boats? — Yes,  in  that 
division  there  are  157  boats  altogether,  but  they  are 
those  open  yawls  that  you  may  have  seen. 

13419,  You  have  no  decked  boats? — No,  except 
one  or  two  in  Donegal  Bay,  at  Donegal  itself.  There 
is  a total  of  157  boats  in  that  division,  and  of  those 
there  is  only  one  first-class  boat,  five  second-class,  and 
all  the  rest  are  those  small  open  boats. 

13420.  Mr.  Abemethy. — They  can  only  fish  in 
ordinary  weather  ? — Quite  so. 

13421.  The  Chairman. — And  others  visiting  the 
coast  consist  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Manxmen, 
and  also  Frenchmen,  do  they  not  ? — I do  not  think  we 
have  ever  had  a French  vessel  in  Killybegs  to  my 
knowledge. 

13422.  Do  not  they  come  off  the  coast? — I think 
they  come  off  the  coast  at  other  parts,  but  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

13423.  All  except  the  Irish  fishermen  fish  in  full 
decked  boats? — They  do — boats  that  can  go  out  in 
nearly  all  weathers. 

13424.  Would  you  tell  us  what  descriptions  and 
quantities  of  fish  are  caught  in  the  district  with  which 
you  are  acquainted  ? — The  principal  fish  that  the 
Irishmen  catch  there  on  these  long  lines  are  cod  and 
ing.  They  occasionally  catch  turbot,  but  rarely. 

13425.  Soles? — The  Englishmen  catch  the  soles. 
We  have  very  few  trawlers — not  more  than  three  to 
five  are  native  trawlers  in  the  Bay  of  Donegal. 

13426.  What  kind  of  fish  are  caught  in  the  distinct  ? 
— Turbot,  brill,  plaice,  sole,  and  cod. 

13427.  Are  these  various  fish  plentiful  off  the 
coast  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  sole  and  turbot  and 


plaice  are  in  enormous  quantities  at  particular 
I am  quite  certain  of  that  from  the  fishing  done  i-w  i 
x and  the  vear  before,  but  till  tW  ,Islast  ! 


mentioned  in  my  note,  and  these  English  boats’ci 
over,  we  did  not  know  those  fish  existed  there  ‘ 
those  quantities.  Qur  native  men  only  cail„]  t m 
turbot  and  a sole  occasionally  on  the  lon«  linJLi  a 
had  set  for  cod  and  ling ; but  these  men  came  ov  ■ 
with  regular  trawlers  properly  prepared,  and  could  Z 
out  and  fish  in  the  deep  water  where  the  others  nev° 
went,  and  they  got  large  quantities.  I cannot  tell 
y6u  with  much  certainty  the  exact  quantities  that 
were  caught,  but  I could  give  you  some  instances  of 
what  was  caught  last  year.  There  were  five  steam 
trawlers  over  last  year  in  the  bay  ; two  from  Sunder 
land,  two  from  Scarborough,  and  there  was  tlm 
Donegal  one.  I do  not  know  what  she  caught.  The 
Sunderland  boats  only  fished  for  about  a week  and 
they  gave  in  for  that  time  to  the  coastguard  their 
take  as  135  boxes  of  sole,  turbot,  and  plaice.  The 
two  Scarborough  boats  fished  in  parts  of  July  and 
August,  and  they  sold  their  fish  through  Hewson  of 
Killybegs,  to  Pratt  and  Ellis  of  Liverpool.  They 
sent  away  364  boxes,  or  an  average  of  ten  boxes  a 
day  for  the  time  they  were  fishing. 

13428.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  those  two  cwt.  boxes?-- 
Yes.  That  is  to  say,  the  box  is  three  quarters  and 
the  fish  about  one  cwt.  one  quarter,  making  them 
about  two  cwt.  boxes ; but  one  of  these  Sunderland 
boats  one  day — and  I took  a note  of  it— in  twenty- 
four  hours’  fishing  killed  105  boxes  of  fish. 


13429.  What  kind  of  fish  ? — Plaice  and  turbot,  and 
worth,  on  an  average,  £6  a box.  That  was  £630  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  That  is  what  they  returned 
to  the  coastguards,  and  the  largest  take  the  Scar- 
borough  boats  made  was  twenty-seven  boxes  the  two 
boats  in  one  day. 

13430.  The  Chairman. — What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  reason  that,  with  this  recently-attained  knowledge 
of  the  abundance  pf  fish,  Irish  boats  have  not  been 
started  to  fish  those  grounds  in  competition  with  the 
Scotch  or  English  boats  ? — There  are  not,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  I think,  along  the  coast  any  number  of  those 
boats.  Two  years  ago  the  first  boat  that  ever  ap- 
peared there  was  from  the  west — from  Galway,  but  I 
was  not  at  home  at  the  time.  That  was  the  first 
steam  trawler  that  appeared  to  fish  there,  and  I think 
that  whatever  report  went  from  that  boat  it  brought  | 
these  other  boats  over.  That  is  my  idea. 

13431.  It  did  not  induce  the  Irishmen  to  start?— 
No — they  have  not  the  boats. 

13432.  Nor  I suppose  have  the  Scotchmen?— I 
think  the  Irishmen  have  not  the  energy  either. 

13433.  Is  that  so,  clo' you  think? — Theyhavenot 
the  means  either.  I know  the  boat  that  came  over  to 
Killybegs  I was  told  belonged  to  a gentleman  from 
Galway.  I do  not  even  know  his  name. 

13434.  The  herrings  and  the  mackerel  are,  of  course, 
migratory  fish  ? — They  are,  and  they  sometimes  come 
in  in  great  quantities.  Below  my  own  house,  at  that 
little  pier  which  you  saw,  about  three  years  ago,  at 
the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  bay  was  just  alive  with  fish  one  day.  First  of  all 
there  were  the  little  needle  eyes,  about  two  inches  long, 
throwing  themselves  up  on  the  coast,  and  they  were 
pursued  by  the  mackerel,  and  there  was  a whale  came 
up  in  the  bay  and  a lot  of  porpoises,  and  opposite  my 
house,  close  beside  the  little  pier — because  they  cannot 
catch  them  with  nets  till  they  are  close  to  the  shore— 
they  threw  the  net  round  and  dragged  them  in  on  the 
shore.  One  boat  killed  20,000  mackerel  below  my 
place  in  one  haul,  and  there  were,  I suppose,  at  that 
time  about  a dozen  of  the  boats  from  St.  Johns 
Point,  that  had  followed  them  in,  besides  the  Killy- 
begs boats. 

13435.  With  proper  appliances  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  fishery  off  the  coast  of  Killybegs  should  not 
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very  prosperous  one  ? — I do  not  think  there  is ; 
juffieat  disability  they  labour  under  is  the  dfiiculty 
f Ling  the  fish  away  when  they  get  them. 

01 13436°  Do  you  think  if  a railway  was  brought  down 
rillvhe"s  it  would  give  additional  energy  to  the 

i i I think  it  would  do  more  to  encourage,  and 

■rove  and  develop  not  only  the  fishery,  but  the 
Se  district  in  every  respect,  than  anything  that 
Id  be  done.  I think  that  is  what  they  want. 

00 13437-  Then  with  regard  to  the  fourth  question,  I 
need  not  trouble  you  further,  for  I think  you  have 
already  answered  it.  Then  take  the  fifth  question  : — 

« How  is  the  fish  taken  to  market  from  your  district, 
and  what  is  the  cost  of  carnage  ? ” — I have  taken  the 
fimu-es  that  I give  you  from  Mr.  Kewson,  of  Killybegs, 
\dio  was  the  agent  for  Pratt  and  Ellis,  and  I have  also 
not  them  from  one  of  the  fishermen  who  was  over 
there  last  year.  He  said  it  cost  10s.  a box  to  take 
the  fish  to  Liverpool.  Hewsou  said  8s.  to  9s. 

13438.  From  Killybegs? — Yes,  that  includes  the 
cartage  to  Druminin  station,  which  is  about  2s.  a box. 
In  fact  I am  told  that  the  expense  from  Strabane  to 
Liverpool  was  just  about  equal  to  the  expense  from 
Killybegs  to  Strabane,  and  the  distance  is  not  equal 
at  all. 

13439.  Now  take  the  sixth  question.  Do  you  think 
that  the  facilities  for  landing-stages  at  Killybegs  are 
sufficient  for  a deep-sea  fishery  being  carried  on  success- 

fully  ? I think  if  Killybegs  was  made  a centre  for 

the  district,  as  it  would  be  if  there  was  a means  of 
getting  the  fish  away  from  Killybegs,  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  appliances  at  present,  because  the  steamers 
could  only  come  in  at  certain  hours,  and  if  they  did 
not  come  in  at  those  certain  hours  they  could  not  get 
alongside ; they  would  have  to  wait  till  the  tide  would 

13440.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  shape  of  piers  or  slips? — I consider  a 
pier  would  be  necessary  that  would  go  out  into  deep 
water. 

13441.  From  what  point  at  Killybegs  ? — I think  the 
present  pier  would  do  if  it  were  extended  further  out. 

13442.  The  public  pier  there? — Yes.  It  is  not  a 
public  pier,  but  it  would  be  given  over — the  pier 
opposite  the  hotel.  It  is  private  property  at  present, 
but  Mr.  Murray  Stewart  offered  to  give  it  up  at  once 
if  it  was  put  out  into  deep  water. 

13443.  You  think  that  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  land  any  quantity  of  fish  that  would  be  likely  to 
come  to  Killybegs  ? — I think  so. 

13444.  There  is  another  matter  upon  question  six. 
Do  you  think  that  the  fishermen  in  your  district  have 
a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  management  of  boats  ? — 
Indeed  I do  not.  I think  it  would  be  utterly  useless 
giving  them  these  large  trawling  boats  till  they  knew 
how  to  work  them.  I see  the  difficulty  of  that. 

13445.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  the  youths 
and  educating  them  and  giving  them  this  technical 
knowledge  at  some  school  of  fishery  instruction? — 
They  should  get  it  in  some  way.  I think  that  would 
he  the  only  possible  way  of  doing  it ; but  they  have 
Mt  the  knowledge  undoubtedly. 

13446.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  Father 
Davies  lias  done  at  Baltimore? — No,  I have  not. 

13447.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  curing  establishments  at  all  ? — Of  course 
if  these  mackerel  were  caught  in  any  quantity,  or 
herrings,  there  would  have  to  be  something  of  the  sort. 
The  country  people  in  former  days  us'ed  to  salt  their 
mackerel  as  they  caught  them,  and  use  them  through 
the  country,  but  then  they  did  not  get  them  in  great 
quantities.  They  are  only  able  to  catch  them  when 
they  come  on  the  shore;  but  some  years  ago  some 
-'anx  boats  came  over — the  Manx  boats  as  a rule 
me  herring  boats,  and  fish  with  nets,  though  the  boats 
1 have  just  been  talking  of  are  trawlers  that  fish  on 
he  bottom— these  Manx  boats  came  over  to  look  for 
hening  and  they  caught  a great  quantity  of  mackerel 
one  night.  They  sold  them  for  30s.  for  a large  boat 


load  in  Killybegs,  but  they  did  not  fish  for  them  any  j„m  r,  iesr. 
longer,  because  they  had  no  means  of  salting  them  — ; 

and  they  would  not  keep.  frootf  ^ 

13448.  Then  with  regard  to  question  seven,  have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  regards  a means  of 
supplying  the  deficiencies  which  you  have  referred  to  ? 

— I have  not.  There  are  two  Funds  mentioned  there, 
but  I do  not  know  much  about  them.  I believe  they 
are  administered  by  the  Fishery  Board,  of  which  Sir 
Thomas  Brady  is  the  head,  and  I get  private  circulars 
from  them  very  often  asking  my  opinion  as  to  the 
bona  fides  of  persons  who  have  applied  for  loans  under 
these  Acts,  and  in  that  way  I obtained  sufficient  kuow- 
ledge  to  answer  the  query  as  I did,  that  I was  afraid 
that  often  grants  were  made  to  persons  who  did  not 
use  them  for  the  purpose  for  wjiich  the  Act  was  passed, 
but  used  the  money,  if  they  got  it,  for  paying  debts 
instead  of  applying  it  to  fishery  purposes.  I have 
stopped  several  applications  from  my  own  knowledge 
in  that  way,  or  at  least  I have  reported  against  them. 

Ido  not  know  whether  they  were  stopped  or  not. 

What  first  called  my  attention  to  it  was  a case  where 
four  men  joined  together  to  get,  I think  it  was  .£4  0. 

They  made  an  application  —I  had  nothing  to  say  to  it — 
but  they  made  the  application  and  they  got  the  money. 

They  applied  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a boat 
and  gear  to  fish,  and  they  had  made  an  arrangement  , 

amongst  themselves  that  they  were  to  divide  this 
money  not  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  at  all.  They 
quarrelled  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  money,  and  one 
man  came  to  me  to  know  what  I would  advise  him  to 
do  to  get  his  share  of  it,  and  that  is  how  I came  to 
know  of  the  transaction.  So  that  I venture  to  suggest 
this,  that  if  there  was  a local  committee  appointed  to 
whom  all  applications  should  be  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  would  perhaps  be  a sort  of  check  on  that 
sort  of  thing,  because  people  who  were  not  fishermen 
would  not  have  the  face  to  go  and  ask  for  loans  to 
people  who  knew  all  their  concerns  and  knew  they 
were  not  real  fishermen. 

13449.  Or  perhaps  if  the  present  body  dealing  with 
these  two  funds  made  their  inquiries  more  efficacious, 
such  a thing  as  that  would  not  occur? — It  might  not 
occur.  Of  course  there  would  be  difficulty  in  appoint- 
ing a local  committee,  because  that  is  liable  to  abuse, 
but  still  I think  you  could  get  a few  honest  people  of 
local  knowledge  in  a district  which  would  perhaps 
check  it,  for  I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  money 
given  away  in  that  way  for  purposes  which  the  Act 
never  contemplated. 

13450.  Mr.  Barry.—  You  say  that  in  other  cases 
they  have  asked  your  opinion  before  the  money  was 
advanced  ?— I think  they  ask  my  opinion  now  in  nearly 
every  case  from  this  locality.  I constantly  get  private 
printed  circulars  from  the  Secretary,  and  it  strikes  mo 
that  from  their  being  printed  they  are  sent  round  the 
coast.  „ , , 

13451.  In  the  case  of  the  four  men  you  have  alluded 
to,  that  was  before  you  were  asked  ?— Yes. 

13452.  Mr;  Abernethy. — Did  you  inform  the  Board  ? 

No,  I had  nothing  to  say  to  them,  but  I have  told 

the  story  before  now. 

13453.  The  Chairman.— You  have  stated  with 
regard  to  this  portion  of  your  evidence  that  you  have 
personally  known  several  cases  where  money  has  been 
advanced  and  not  applied  to  the  purposes  contemplated? 

There  have  at  all  events  been  several  applications 

made.  I am  perfectly  certain  of  that  case  which  I 
have  mven  you  ; but  there  are  other  cases  where  the 
applications  have  been  sent  tome  through  the  Fishery 
Inspectors  and  which  I have  reported  against. 

13454  I think  vou  have  already  stated  under  letter 
(c)  of  question  7,  that  you  think  an  extension  of  rail- 
way to  Killybegs,  would  facilitate  and  improve  the 
fishery?— Yes.  . , 

13455.  Have  you  given  your  attention  to  the  rates 
for  the  carriage  of  fish  1—  I have  not,  because  I have 
not  been  myself  sending  off  fish,  and  the  figures  I give 


you  1 took  from  Mr.  Hewson. 
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13456.  Then  I presume  your  advocacy  of  the 
extension  of  the  railway  would  apply  to  most  of  these 
questions  below,  excepting  letter  (a) — “ Do  you  think 
the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  have  a markedly 
greater  predisposition  than  others  to  make  fishing 
their  staple  industry  ?” — I do  decidedly.  I think  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  John’s  Point  and  all  up  Inver  Bay 
by  the  side  of  St.  J ohn’s  Point  and  the  men  about 
Teelin  are  more  a fishing  race  than  just  about  Killy- 
begs  itself,  and  I account  for  that  in  this  way,  that 
the  best  fishing  grounds  are  off  St.  John’s  Point 
and  off  Teelin. 

1 3457.  But  if  they  had  proper  appliances  for  fishing 
and  proper  facilities  for  getting  away  the  fish,  do  not 
you  think  the  people  of  Killybegs  would  turn  their 
attention  more  to  fishing  1 — I think  they  would,  and  I 
think  Killybegs  would  be  the  place  where  the  fish 
would 'be  naturally  brought  to  be  taken  away. 

13458.  Better  than  Donegal1? — Yes.  I do  not 

think  myself  they  can  get  up  to  Donegal  properly. 

13459.  As  regards  the  increased  knowledge  required 
you  are  in  favour  of  some  public  institution  for  giving 
that  knowledge  both  of  net  making,  boat  building,  the 
habits  of.  fish,  the  situation  of  fishing  grounds,  and  the 
management  of  large  fishing  craft  with  the  newest 
appliances? — Yes,  lam. 

13460.  Then  as  to  question  8 — are  .the  numbers  of 
fish,  on  any  fishing  ground  known  to  you,  in  danger  of 
being  diminished  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I heard  a good 
deal  of  swearing  last  year  before  the  fishery  Com- 
missioners that  this  trawling  was  doing  the  long  line 
fishermen  a great  deal  of  harm,  but  I do  not  believe 
it.  I heard  a great  many  people  swearing  that  the 
trawling  took  place  on  grounds  which  to  my  own 
knowledge  they  never  came  near.  The  Teelin  men, 
for  instance,  said  the  trawling  destroyed  the  Teelin 
fishery,  whereas  they  had  never  come  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  it. 

13461.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  cannot  catch  turbot 
and  sole  in  any  way  except  by  trawling  ? — No,  you 
cannot,  not  in  any  quantity. 

13462.  The  Chairman. — Then  there  are  only  one  or 
two  questions  on  the  ninth  question.  You  know 
very  well  most  of  the  fishing  stations  round  the  coast 
of  Donegal  ? — I do,  as  regards  this  part  of  it. 

13643.  Ilavo  the  places  where  the  present  works 
are  been  properly  selected  ?— I may  be  prejudiced,  but 
I do  not  think  they  have  been  properly  selected, 
especially  when  Killybegs  was  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Of  course  I speak  as  an  inhabitant  of  Killybegs,  but 
I think  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  money  spent  on 
places  where  very  little  benefit  will  result  from  it. 

1 3464.  Since  the  completion  of  these  piers,  has  the 
fishing  increased  at  those  places  ? — I cannot  say  that 
it  has. 

13465.  I suppose  if  it.  had  increased  largely  you 
would  have  known  about  it  ? — Yes.  There  have  been 
a great  many  boat  slips  built,  and  I am  in  favour  of 
that  because  I think  along  a wild  coast  like  Donegal 
you  must  have  a number  of  places  at  which  fishermen 
when  out  and  caught  in  a storm  in  these  small  boats 
can  land  properly.  I am  in  favour  of  boat  slips  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  I think  there  have  been  one  or 
two  put  up  in  my  district  that  have  been  very  useful. 

13466.  How  would  you  suggest  that  sites  should  be 
selected  ? — I think  they  should  be  selected  by  some 
body  independent  of  the  locality — for  instance,  a body 
like  yourselves  going  about  as  you  have  gone,  and 
seeing  the  whole  of  the  district  before  deciding,  because 
I think  that  the  way  the  thing  has  been  done  hitherto, 
as  far  as  I know,  has  been  this — A meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose,  generally  speaking,  of  legalising  a pre- 
conceived idea — that  is  my  impression — not  putting 
the  place  in  competition  with  others. 

13467.  When  the  sites  are  selected  and  the  works 
constructed  how  would  you  propose  that  the  main- 
tenance should  be  paid  for,  and  probably  interest  upon 
the  outlay  ? — That  is  a difficult  question. 

13468.  Would  you  think  that  a small  toll  upon 


the  fishing  boats  coming  to  the  piers  should  be  lev'  l 
— Hitherto  the  policy  has  been  not  to  charge  any  1 11 
for  piers  that  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  \V 
to  fishermen  at  all.  There  was  a small  toll  elnr  l 
to  vessels  of  different  kinds.  For  instance,  I t00f- 
copy  of  the  tolls  charged  at  Killybegs  Pier  according 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  Vessels  loading  or  unloading 
ores  and  stones,  slates,  -coals,  or  salt  were  chained  f 
3d  a ton  on  the  registered  tonnage.  Grain  of  an 
sort,  meal,  flour,  iron,  timber,  groceries  or  generalcar/  1 
were  charged  at  6 d.  a ton  on  the  registered  tonnage  if 
above  twenty  tons,  and  if  under  twenty  tons  and ' 
above-ten  tons  they  were  charged  3d.  a ton.  If  un(jer ; 
ten  tons  they  were  charged  nothing,  and  all  Vessels 
except  fishing  vessels  anchoring  or  mooring  at  the 
pier,  and  not  otherwise  paying  toll,  a uniform  charge 
of  2s.  6d.  All  vessels  bona  fide  engaged  in  fishin»or ’ 
exporting  cured  fish,  free.  That  was  the  policy  q[ the 
Board  of  Works. 

13469.  If  a sufficient  pier  was  provided  do  you 
think  you  would  have  a general  trade  iu  goods  and 
so  on  ? — I do,  certainly  ; and  as  thaj  memorial  stated 
of  which  I have  given  you  a copy,  I think  there 
would  be  a considerable  import  trade,  because  it  is  a 
much  superior  harbour  to  anything  that  can  ever  be 
made  of  Donegal,  and  I think  we  should  he  able  to 
send  goods  as  far  as  Strabane,  at  least. 

13470.  And  they  would  bear  a wharfage  toll?— 
Yes  ; 1 think  so. 

13471.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  fish  ought  to  he 
free,  and  goods  subject  to  a small  toll? — Yes ■ I 
think  so. 

13472.  Mr.  Barry. — You  said  that  there  were 
some  trawling  vessels  at  Donegal,  I think  ? — There  is 
one  steam  trawl.  It  is  owned  by  a Company  formed 
in  the  town  of  Donegal. 

13473.  Are  there  any  sailing  trawlers? — There 
were,  before  the  English  boats  came,  a couple  of  small 
boats.  They  were  decked  boats,  but  I do  not  suppose 
they  were  a fourth  of  the  size  of  the  English  1 routs. 
There  was  one  owned  by  a man  named  Tinner, 
which  trawled  there  before  the  English  boats  came 
over. 

13474.  Was  the  capital  for  that  boat  found  by 
either,  a Company,  or  a private  individual?— By  a 
Company,  I think,  in  Donegal,  consisting  of  some  j 
four  or  five  persons. 

13475.  Do  you  happen  to  know  at  all  on  what 
terms  the  owner’s  share  is  calculated  when  the 
fishermen  are  working  those  trawlers  ? — I do  not. 

13476.  I suppose  the  principle  is  that  the  owner’s 
share  is  calculated  on  the  take  of  the  fish  ? — 1 should 
think  so. 

13477.  The  fishermen  are  not  working  on  day  wages, 

I suppose,  but  are  part  owners,  as  it  were,  in  the 
take  1 — I think  they  generally  have  an  interest  in  the 
take.  They  may  get  some  small  wages ; I am  not 
certain  that  they  do  not,  because  as  the  thing  is  in 
its  infancy,  it  is  probable  they  have  made  some  ar- 
rangement Of  that  sort. 

13478.  You  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  Killybegs,  in  connexion  with 
a route  for  a railway  ? — Yes. 

13479.  The  Commission  have  had  various  views 
put  before  them,  as  to  Railways  in  Donegal.  Can 
you  tell  us  which  route  you  consider  the  best  for  the 
railway  to  take  from  Killybegs,  to  get  good  communi- 
cation ? — I do  not  think  any  railway  would  he  much 
use,  unless  it  ran  straight  on  from  Killybegs  to 
Donegal. 

13480.  You  think  that  is  the  best  ?-- 1 think  so. 

13481.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  there  was  a 
line  projected  from  Stranorlar  via  Glenties  and  Ai- 
dara,  and  then  to  Killybegs  ? — There  was  a scheme 
under  the  Tramways  Act  to  bring  the  line  trom 
Stranorlar  through  the  mountains  to  Glenties,  bin 
I never  heard  of  its  being  carried  further  than  tba 
That  came  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  it  was  thrown 
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t on  account  of  the  excessive  cost  it  entailed  on  the 

tor0oniq9  What  is  the  nature  of  the  country  between 
Ardara,  and  Killybegs  ?— It  is  like  what 
G ve  seen  in  a great  many  parts  of  Donegal— 
you  nave  ^ an(l  arable  cultivated  land  down 
®°li  hollow  There  is  a good  deal  of  population 
111  on  Ardara  and  Killybegs  in  parts. 
bef.e!,  Is  there  a good  road  from  Ardara  to  Killy- 
( There  is.  It  is  a more  level  road  than  any 

10 13484.  ^Is1  i?moree  level  than  the  road  between 

ESr  citoHymoM  level  t— It  is  consider- 
,bly  more  level.  There  is  one  long  incline  op  a plane 

“m86to'Wa*von  go  on  further  there,  from  Ardara 
jSeTrvfiat  sort  of  a road  is  there  there  !_I 
Sink  there  could  he  a level  route  got  the  whole  way 
„ because  there  ie  a river  runs  the  whole  way 
Arista  to  Glenties,  and  I think  you  could  get  a 

lt'j8487  Then  can  you  give  us,  from  your  local 
knowledge,  what  sort  of  country  it  is  from  Glenties, 
in  U.e  direction  of  Stranorlar  (--Enormous  hills. 

134.88.  Is  the  country  very  hilly  es 

11489  Instead  of  taking  that  route  would  you  tell 

us  what  sort  of  a route  there  is  north-eastward  from 

rlcnties  in  the  direction  of  Letterkenny  l-yl  do  not 
know  the  country  very  much  ; there  is  a river  runs 
L1  fc  Gweebarra  River.  There  is  a valley  runs  up 
to  there,  but  I do  not  know  the  country  from  there 
tohetterkenny  at  all.  I am  not  far  wrong m Stating 
it  is  all  mountains. 

13490.  It  may  be  mountains,  but  tlie  mountains 
may  run' in  such  a direction  as  to  be  suitable  for  rail- 

™13491YSr.  Abernelhy.-V  a railway  were  made 
' along  the  coast  from  Killybegs  to  Donega  it  would 
accommodate  other  fishing  points  besides f Killybe„s  . 

It  would.  It  would  accommodate  the  bt.  John  s i oint 
ncople  at  Dunkineely  and  Inver. 

13492.  And  a place  called  Poolbumn.  There  is_  a 
very  important  bay  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  bt 
u Pminf-  and  it  would  accommodate  that! — lo 


•cry  important  bay  which  uo  . . , , -r, 

rolm’s  Point,  and  it  would  accommodate  that !— It 
vould.  That  is  a very  good  fishing  bay. 

13493.  Mr.  Barry.— What  is  the  population  ot 
fLrdara? — Between  600  and  700,  it  is  a little  less  than 

ESfl  suppose  the  important  point  for  Killybegs 
is  to  get  railway  communication  by  some  route  ?— . « ■ 
13495.  Mr.  Abernethy—Yoxx  think  Donegal  the 
best  1 — I should  think  so,  because  it  brings  us  in  direct 
communication  with  the  existing  line-. because  Lon- 
donderry is  the  natural  outlet  for  that  part  of  the 

C°U13496.  Mr.  Pim.— Is  there  not  a broad-gauge  line 
as  far  as  Stranorlar  1-There  is,  and  a narrow-gauge 
line  from  that  is  contemplated  right  into  Donegal 
13497.  Is  it  narrow-gauge  to  Drumming— -Yes,  and 
the  three  miles  going  to  be  made  into  Donegal  is 
narrow-gauge  as  well.  , , 

13498.  Mr.  Barry— Would  you  suppose  it  would 
he  an  important  matter  to  avoid  any  delays  in  the 
transmission  of  fish,  such  as  a break  of  gauge  _ Pe 
is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  m the  question.  Ot 
course  a break  of  gauge  is  a drawback  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, but  the  whole  thing  at  Stranorlar  does  not  occupy 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes 
at  the  outside.  That  is  all  they  allow  between  the 
trains.  One  is  twenty-five  minutes  and  some  aie  less 
than  the  other  trains.  . 

13499.  I suppose  occasionally,  in  such  a tune  as 
the  herring  fishing  or  mackerel  fislimg,  if  the  fish 
could  travel  by  railway  there  would  be  a large  amount 
of  fish  to  he  carried  as  compared  with  other  times  ._ 
There  would  at  the  seasons  those  fish  come  m. 
Formerly  the  great  herring  fishing  was  in  winter,  ana 
the  herring  taken  now  are  generally  m the  winter 


months  still,  but  there  are  herring  that  appear  in  June  27, 1387. 
summer — in  May  and  J une — hut  they  are  not  nearly  JIr  Arthur 
so  good ; the  mackerel  are  summer  fish  with  us.  They  Brooke, 
come  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  September. 

13500.  Mr.  A bernethy. — Has  the  herring  of  late 
years  come  into  Killybegs  1 — No,  hut  they  come  every 
year  more  or  less  into  Inver  Bay.  The  herring  used 
to  come  right  up  into  Killybegs  Bay,  but  that  is  a 
long  time  ago.  The  idea  is  that  the  herring  is  further 
off  the  coast  now.  I have  heard  fishermen  express 
that  opinion,  but  they  rove  about  very  much.  When 
the  Tramways  Act  first  came  into  operation,  we  had 
a meeting  in  Killybegs  to  consider  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  any  way,  and  I put 
down  a few  facts  to  show  you  the  taxation  that  is  on 
the  district,  if  you  care  to  have  it. 

13501.  Mr.  Barry. — We  should  certainly  like  to 
have  that.  To  what  barony  do  you  refer!— To  the 
Barony  of  Banagli,  and  that  is  the  barony  that  the 
railway  would  come  through  altogether  if  it  came 
from  Donegal.  The  county  cess— that  is,  the  tax 
for  roads— that  we  pay  averages  from  2s.  1(M.  in  the 
pound  by  the  year,  and  the  poor  rates  average  from 
2s.  4 cl.  to  2s.  Sd.,  so  that  it  is  between  5s.  and  Gs.  a 
year  we  pay  in  that  barony  for  taxation  under  poor 
rates  and  county  cess.  These  are  only  rough  figures, 
hut  we  considered  at  the  time  that  it  would  cost 
£85,000  to  make  a line  from  Donegal  to  Killybegs, 
and  that  2 per  cent,  on  that,  which  was  the  least  we 
thought  we  should  have  to  pay,  would  come  to  Is.  3d. 
in  the  pound  additional,  and  so  we  considered  we 
could  not  tax  ourselves  to  that  extent.  . 

13502.  Is  the  valuation  low?— It  is  low.  lhe 
valuation  of  the  whole  barony  is  a little  under  £27  000. 

1 To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  sort  of-  district  that  there 
. is  beyond  us,  the  large  parish  of  Kilcar  in  which 
Teelin  is  situated,  contains  32,000  acres  odd,  and  the 
> whole  valuation  of  that  is  only  £1,841. 

I 13503.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  local 
- burdens  are  there?— The  poor  rates  for  the  Glenties 
t Union  average  2s.  8d.  over  the  whole  Union. 

13504.  Is  that  paid  once  a year?— Once  a year, 
i The  county  cess  is  paid  twice  a year,  and  that  is 
;.  between  2s.  10 d.  and  3s.  in  the  £ for  the  year, 
t 13505.  Is  the  2s.  8 d.  paid  m two  instalments? 

Two  and  tenpence  are  the  two  instalments  paid  in 

f Banagli,  that  is  the  average  for  sixteen  years.  I 
a made  it  up  to  at  the  time  I sent  that  memorial  It 
does  not  vary  much.  It  it  from  2».  104  to  3s.  m the 

? P°°35b6.  And  Carri.k  1 — It  is  all  lathe  same  barony, 

e The  average  of  the  valuation  of  the  holdings  is  only 

* ' £'J  8s.  6 d.  in  all  that  vast  parish  of  Glencolumkille  1 
i-  give  those  figures  to  show  that  lb  is  what  is  called  a 

16  "St  “»  consider  the  opening  of  a railway 
ie  communication  into  west  Donegal  and  no 
,o  Donegal  would  have  any  effect  on  what  s ca  led  the 
congestion  of  the  districts?— I do,  I think  it  would 
,d  show  them  the  way  to  leave  the  districts  to  a gieat 

“ “Hoi?  Toil  think  it  would  encourage  voluntary 
lfl  emigration ?— I think  it  would,  and  it  would  brin„ 

£ pS  to  tbe  Places. 

% “ "sH'tSuU  itTSo  W S SeTeSeVno  are 

: St-ft  £§ 

* S toltlaTat  present,  and  so  make  them 
mt  anything  connected  with  the  usnin0 


S°'l3511  Mr.  Pim- Is  Ardara  in  the  barony  of 
piS  “h  is  altogether,  I think.  Tne  hndge  rs 
the  boundary  beyond  that. 
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June  27, 1887.  13512.  Glenties  is  in  Boylagh  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Arthur  13513.  I observe  in  Thom’s  Almanack  that  the 

Brooke.  population  of  the  barony  of  Boylagh  is  almost  the 

same  now  that  it  was  in  1841,  and  that  the  valuation 
is,  in  proportion  to  area,  the  smallest?— Boylagh  is  the 
poorest  barony  in  the  whole  of  Donegal,'  1 should 
think.  The  barony  of  Boylagh  contains  a wild  district 
called  the  Bosses.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  poorest  part  of 
all  Donegal. 

13514.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  happen  to  know  what 
the  area  of  Boylagh  is? — No,  I do  not. 

13515.  Is  it  as  much  as  158,517  acres?— I am 
quite  certain  it  is.  It  is  a huge  barony,  but  it  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  Kilmacrenan. 

13516.  What  is  the  valuation  given  in  Thom’s 
Almanack  of  Boylagh  ?— £1 0,320.  Banagh  is  a larger 
barony.  The  area  of  Boylagh  barony  is  158,517 
acres,  and  the  valuation  is  £10,320.  The  area  of 
Banagh  is  177,826  acres,  and  the  total  valuation  is 
£26,874. 

13517.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  population? — The 
population  of  Banagh  is  29,400,  and  it  was  in  1841 
42,912.  The  population  of  Boylagh  in  1881,  was 
22,41e>,  and  in  1841  it  was  22,845,  so  that  practically 
there  is  no  difference  at  all  there. 

13518.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  remark 
that  you  would  like  to  make  to  us?— There  is.  Like 
all  Irishmen  I suppose  I must  appear  as  a be"<»ar 
because  I want  to  say  that  if  a railway  is  ever  to°  be 
made  to  Killybegs,  I think  it  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  State,  for  it  will  never  be  made  by  the  country. 

13519.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  any  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  the  killing  of  small  fish  by  the  traw- 
lers  ?— I heard  a good  deal  of  evidence  given  before 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  last  year  on  that  very 


point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a cevf»;. 
of  small  fish  taken  in  their  nets,  biit  ■ thev  5?“? m1, 
that  they  throw  them  back.  Of  course  in  fiT  , Se 


that  they  throw  them  back.  Of  course  in  ?lleSe 
I do  not  suppose  that  they  would  throw  them 
but  at  the  same  time  I should  think  tw  .ack> 
the  gam  in 


food  to  the  population  of  the  country  would 
more  than  equivalent  to  any  loss  that  would  IS 
from  that  cause.  Irrespective  altogether  of  the  681111 
tity  of  fish  sent  away  last  year  by  these  trawled' 
the  English  markets  and  to  Dublin,  there  wall? 
quantity  every  day  sold  for  a mere  trifle,  on  the  f 

TT  «•*  ™re  a'ALeS 
local  fishermen— who  bought  them  and  rctaifed  tU, 
again  in  baskets  full,  either  to  people  in  the  villi 
or  to  people  with  small  carts  that  took  them  tln-nmi’ 
the  country,  so  that  there  was  an  enormous  gain  to 
the  food  of  the  country  resulting.  I have6  u . ° 

spoken  to  the  Fishery  Commissioners  on  the  sublet 

smee  % le Id  then-  inquiry,  but  I „m  dmost 
that  is  their  idea  from  the  questions  they  put 

1352°  Has  that  subject  been  fully  before  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  ?— Yes,  they  held  an  invest? 
gation  all  round  the  coast  last  year  because  there  were 
great  complaints  made  to  them  of  the  trawlers  but 
that  was,  I think,  a mere  dog-in-the-manger  sort  of 
busmess,  because  the  local  men  could  not  catch  the  fish 
that  the  trawlers  were  catching,  and  then  they  set  un  a 
cry  that  they  were  doing  them  harm.  I think  if  the 
trawlers  did  come  too  close  to  the  shore  they  would 
interfere  with  the  long  line  fishermen.  I think  they 
should  be  kept  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
shore,  otherwise  I cannot  see  that  they  do  them  any 
harm.  3 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  F.  A. 


Mi-.  F.  A.  Doyle , c.E., 

13521.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a civil  enmneer 
resident  in  Kingstown? — I am. 

13522. 1 believe  you  have  some  information  to  Mve 
the  Commission  about  a proposed  railway  from  Letter- 
kenny  to  Dunfanagby  ?— Yes.  That  is  a narrow- 
gauge  line.  In  1883, 1 projected  a light  railway,  and 
in  1884  a light  railway  and  tramway  was  projected  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Ryan.  The  total  length  of  that  line 
to  Cross-roads  from  Letterkenny  is  thirty-five  miles 
The  scheme  we  were  connected  with  before  ran  from 
Letterkenny  about  four  miles  up  a valley  then  turned 
to  the  right  to  a place  called  Kilmacrenan  and  from 
Kilmacrenan  to  Creeslough  then  to  Dunfanaghy  and 
ending  at  Cross-roads  immediately  opposite  Tory 
Island.  The  estimate  was  £141 ,000.  It  came  before 
the  Grand  Jury  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  large  taxation  they  did  not  pass  it,  so  that  it 
has  been  lying  in  abeyance  ever  since.  The  countiy 
through  which  it  passes  is  very  easy.  A good  deal 
ot  it  is  the  slate  clay  formation  about  Letterkenny  and 
up  to  Kilmacrenan,  and  then  we  get  into  granite.  It 
is  a.  perfectly  congested  district— one  of  the  worst  in 
Ireland,  with  bad  land  all  through  it  and  a sparse 
population.  1 

13523.  Perhaps  we  misunderstand  the  term -con- 
gested district.  You  say  there  is  a sparse  population  ? 


13524.  Then  how  can  it  be  congested  ?— It  is  ver 
difhcult_to  get  into  it  and  out  of  it. 

- 1!52m,  Is  -tllafc  the  general  meaning  of  that  exprei 
Sion?— That  is  what  we,  in.  Ireland,  call  a c— 


..  . . ~ •>>=)  Aix-Aieianu,  can  a congt 

district.  I do  not  know  whether  you  accept  it  or  n 
but  it  is  a district  difficult  to  get  into  and  out  of. 

I say  tue  expenditure  was  considered  rather  high,  a 
the  taxation  heavy.  They  could  not  afford  to  carry 
out.  I he  want  of  it  is  very  much  felt.  The  carria 
of  materials,  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  produ 
from  the  coast  district  down  to  Londonderry  is  son 
thing  enormous.  The  population  of  any  of  the 

places  is  not  at  all  large.  . . 


called  in  and  examined. 

13526.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — I can,  of  the  small  towns  we  pass  through. 

13527.  Will  you  commence  at  Letterkenny  ?— The 
population  of  Letterkenny  by  the  Census  of  1881,  was 
2,188;  Kilmacrenan,  158;  Creeslough,  155-  ’i)un. 
fanaghy,  598 ; and  Cross-roads,  200.  ’ 

13528.  It  terminates  at  Cross-roads? — Yes,  thirty, 
five  miles  from  Letterkenny. 

13529.  What  have  you  at  the  terminus  at  Cross- 
roads?—It  is  a village  with  a large  population  round 
about  it,  with  a coastguard  station,  police  barrack,  and 
the  usual  accommodation  of  a small  place. 

13530.  It  is  not  a fishing  place? — It  is  a little 
distance  from  the  coast.  There  is  a bay  quite  close  to 
it,  which  is  a fishing  place.  Dunfanaghy  is  a very 
good  village,  with  a splendid  bay— Sheep  Haven;  but 
there  is  a very  heavy  bar  at  the  mouth,  and  only  small 
schooners  carrying  coal  can  come  across  it.  They 
come  across  at  high  tide.  Creeslough,  half  way,  is  a 
village  with  a mountain  district  round  about  it  and  it 
is  the  centre  of  markets  which  they  hold  every  week. 
At  Kilmacrenan  there  is  a milling  district  round  about 
it  and  a better  class  of  land.  Then  running  from 
Kilmacrenan  to  Letterkenny  it  does  not  touch  Church 
Hill,  but  goes  close  to  it.  Church-hill  is  the  centre 
of  a grazing  district,  and  an  immense  number  of  sheep 
come  in  there.  Then  Letterkenny  is  a very  good 
town  of  2,188  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
county  and  they  did  expect  to  make  it  the  county 
town;  but  they  have  chosen  Lifford,  a small  town 
twelve  miles  off,  for  it.  There  is  a very  good  lunatic 
asylum,  and  constabulary  barracks,  and  so  on  at 
Letterkenny,  and  all  the  establishments  requisite  for 
a chief  town.  Then  you  have  the  Lough  S willy  Rail- 
way running  to  Londonderry,  which  this  system  would 
join.  The  valuation  of  the  district  we  pdt  down  at 
£33,000. 

13531.  Is  that  £33,000  the'  valuation  of  the 
baronies  ? — That  is  the  valuation  of  what  we  propose 
to  tax. 
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13532.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  tliis  to  be  a narx-ow- 
ctnae  line  1-  Yes  j three  feet  gauge. 

J3533.  The  Chairman. — How  many  miles'? — Thirty- 
five  miles,  at  about  £4,000  a mile  on  the  average. 

13534.  Mr.  Abernethy.  — It  is  rather  difficult 
country,  is  not  it,  to  cost  £4,000  a mile  ? — There  are 
some  portions  of  it  exceedingly  difficult,  and  there  are 
other  portions  very  flat  and  easy  of  construction. 

13535.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  difficult  country  ? 
__The  difficult  part  is  between  Kilmaerenan  and  Dun- 
fana"hy.  We  go  through  what  is  called  Barnesmore 
Gap  j3  a gap  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  tremendous 
cliffs  of  granite,  boulders,  and  everything  of  the  kind 
at  each  side.  It  is  very  wild  indeed,  and  a stiff  gra- 
dient going  down  1 in  30. 

13536.  For  what  length? — That  would  be  about 
two  miles.  The  rest  of  the  line  is  very  easy  of  con- 
struction. The  roads  are  very  favourable,  pretty  wide, 
and  easily  made. 

13537.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  take  it  along  the 
roads  all  the  way  ? — No,  we  do  not.  We  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  roads  wherever  we  can,  but  we  are 
obliged  in  some  places  to  shorten  it  by  going  through 
the  fields  and  making  a light  railway. 

13538.  Have  you  the  estimate  of  the  traffic  you 
expect? — No,  I have  not  got  it  with  me.  Putting  it 
down  at  £2  per  mile  per  week,  I could  make  an 
estimate. 

13539.  That  is  £70  a week  for  the  entire  line? — 
Then  you  have  to  take  your  expenses  from  that. 

13540.  What  do  you  put  the  working . expenses 
down  per  mile  ? — They  vary.  On  these  big  lines  they 
are  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  I put  those 
down  generally  at  Is.  a mile. 

13541.  Have  you  any  accounts  showing  any  rail- 
way maintenance  and  expenses  at  Is.  a mile? — None, 
except  that  I know  myself  of  my  own  knowledge 
upon  the  Castlederg  line,  running  from  the  North 
Western  Railway  they  told  me  it  was  about  Is.  a 
mile,  and  I think  on  their  narrow-gauge  lines  they 
put  it  down  at  Is.  a mile. 

13542.  How  many  trains  would  you  suggest  should 
be  run  a day  ? — Two,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  afternoon. 

13543.  Two  each  way? — Yes  ; that  is  four.  There 
are  some  lines  in  the  north  that  are  much  more  ex- 
pensive, and  on  the  mineral  lines  the  working  expenses 
have  been  considerably  higher.  For  instance,  on  the 
Ballymena  and  Larne  line  the  woi-king  expenses  are 
Is.  Id.  a mile. 

13544.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  a railway  ?- — Only  generally.  As  an  engineer, 
I have  had  more  to  do  with  the  construction. 

13545.  And  not  the  working  ? — No,  I have  not 
had  experience  of  the  working  expenses. 

13546.  You  propose  to  work  this  line  with  steam 
power?— Yes,  I propose  to  work  it  with  small  light 
engines. 

13547.  And  you  say  you  would  run  two  trains  each 
wav  per  day.  Would  that  be  every  day  in  the  week  ? 
— Ro,  six  days.  We  do  not  run  on  Sunday. 

13548.  I make  that  come  to  nearly  £50  at  Is.  ? — 
I make  it  £42  per  week. 

13549.  Then  there  is  always  extra  work.  You 
cannot  run  simply  from  one  end  to  the  other  without 
other  expenses  ? — Not  having  a great  deal  of  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  a line — because  that  is  the 
traffic  department — I went  pretty  closely  into  it,  and 
I put  down  from  experience  what  woidd  work  the 
line. 

13550.  What  did  you  put  down  as  locomotive  ex- 
pensesj— £7  10s.  a week. 

13551.  What  would  that  be  ? — That  would  be  £1 
a day. 

13552.  But  per  mile  ? — I did  not  go  into  it  in  that 
To  Dunfanaghy — as  I believe  that  would  be  as 
ar  as  we  could  go — twenty-eight  miles.  I could 
give,  you  exactly  what  staff  I considered  would 
work  it. 


13553.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  about  the  jum 
expenses  of  working  a line  of  this  kind  ? — Yes,  I have. 

I find  on  the  Castlederg  line — a small  line  similar  to  D^-ie 
this  one — running  from  the  Castlederg  station  on  the  ' ’ 
Irish  North  Western  for  about  seven  miles,  they 
have  put  down  Is.  a mile  as  the  expense  of  running 
the  traffic. 

13554.  What  fuel  should  you  use? — Nothing  but 
coal. 

13555.  Where  would  you  get  the  coal  from  ? — 
Londonderry.  There  is  plenty  brought  into  London- 
derry. 

13556.  English  coal? — Yes. 

13557.  What  do  you  give  per  ton? — I put  it  down 
at  25s. 

13558.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  lbs.  of  cOal 
per  mile  would  be  consumed  ? — Twenty  lbs.  weight 
per  mile  run.  They  find  on  the  Castlederg  line  they 
do  it  with  a great  deal  less  than  that. 

13559.  Mr.  Barry. — This  line  did  not  pass  the  Grand 
Jury,  I think  ? — It  did  not. 

13560.  Was  there  any  special  report  given  upon 
it  by  the  Grand  Jury? — I really  do  not  know  that 
there  was.  I think  it  was  merely  thrown  out.  It 
came  before  them  and  it  did  not  pass. 

13561.  They  did  not  give  their  reasons*  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — From  what  I know  they  thought  the  taxation 
would  be  more  than  the  country  could  bear,  and  it 
was  in  a transition  state  at  that  time.  The  landlord’s 
could  not  get  their  rents,  and  as  they  could  not  get 
their  rents  they  did  not  like  to  tax  the  tenants  any 
more. 

13562.  Out  of  the  total  distance  of  thirty-five  miles, 
how  many  miles  is  it  from  Letterkenny  to  Dunfan- 
aglxy  ? — Twenty-eight  miles.  Without  a Government 
grant  I do  not  think  they  will  be  able  to  do  much. 

There  happens  to  be  another  line  projected  running 
from  Kilmaerenan  to  Rath  melton.  That,  of  course, 
would  cut  out  Letterkenny  altogether  as  a central 
town.  It  is  a shorter  line  going  to  Londonderry  or 
Belfast. 

13563.  You  are  speaking  of  the  line  that  would 
have  to  cross  Lough  Swilly  ? — Exactly — an  expensive 
crossing.  It  is  a shorter  line,  of  course  ; but  there  is 
the  expense  of  crossing  that  arm  of  the  sea. 

13564.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  Rath- 
melton  is  ? — I think  it  must  be  about  500,  but  Thom’s 
Almanack  will  tell  you. 

13565.  Mr.  Pirn. — It  is  1,406.-1  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  big.  That  line  would  shorten  the  journey 
from  Kilmaerenan  to  Londonderry  very  considerably ; 
but  there  is  the  objection  of  that  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
would  be  a very  expensive  thing.  Then  I should 
like  to  say  that  T have  seen  myself  on  the  north  coast 
a great  deal  of  fish  thrown  on  the  beach,  and  no 
means  whatever  of  getting  it  brought  down  to  the 
markets. 

13566.  Mr.  Barry.— Whereabouts  was  that  ?— 

When  I have  been  up  in  the  north,  about  Buncrana 
and  that  district,  and  across  near  Sheep  Haven.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  fish  taken  over  there  that  it  is 
pexfectly  impossible  to  get  to  market,  and  it  is  thrown 
on  the  beach.  Some  they  take  and  salt  and  keep  for 
the  winter,  but  the  rest  goes  to  rot. 

13567.  Buncrana  has  railway  accommodation  now? 

— But  not  so  far  ixorth  as  up  to  Culdaff. 

13568.  I thought  you  said  you  had  seen  fish  thrown 
away  at  Buncrana  ?— About  Buncrana  on  the  sea 
coast.  Buncrana  would  be  ten  miles  from  London- 
derry. There  was  a line  of  railway  projected  to  go 
up  fx'om  Buncrana  to  the. north. 

13569.  By  Carndonagh  ?— Yes ; but  that  also  came 
to  orief.  The  country  all  about  there  is  very  poor. 

13570.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rest  of 
Donegal,  lying  westward  of  the  line  you  have  been 
speaking  of  %— I do  not ; I do  not  know  Glentxes,  but 
I know  Donegal,  and  I superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Finn  Valley  line  from  Stranorlar  to  Stra 
bane.  I also  laid  out  the  Letterkenny  line. 
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13571.  The  Letterkenny  line  was  projected  as  a 
broad-gauge  line  1 — It  was,  twenty  years  ago. 

13572.  When  was  it  altered? — About  eight  years 
ago ; they  commenced  constructing  it  on  mortgage 
bonds,  and  got  £50,000  in  debt,  and  then  it  lay  dere- 
lict for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Then  it  was  taken 
up  by  Government  loan,  and  we  were  able  to  go  on 
with  it,  and  made  it  a narrow-gauge  line  to  fit  the 
Buncrana  line  coming  down  to  meet  it,  and  the  system 
from  Buncrana,  and  also  to  Lettei-kenny  is  the  three 
feet  gauge.  The  line  from  Strabane  to  Stranorlar 
is  a wide-gauge  line,  and  from  that  up  the  mountains 
through  Barnesmore  Gap  is  a narrow-gauge.  There 
have  been  several  attempts  made  to  open  up  the 
district  by  tramways,  but  they  have  never  succeeded 
as  yet. 

13573.  They  have  generally  fallen  through,  I sup- 
pose, on  the  score  of  taxation  ? — Yes ; when  you  go  to 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  the  landlords,  do  not  like 
to  tax  them.  They  are  hard  set  to  get  their  rents 
without  putting  taxation  on. 

1357-1.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  would  your  guarantee  have 
been — what  would  be  the  poundage  rate  ? — It  would 
have  been  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

13575.  Do  you  know  what  the  taxation  is  at  present 
there  ? — I think  it  is  only  one  shilling  ; not  more. 

13576.  That  is  the  county  cess? — Yes. 

13577.  Do  you  know  what  the  poor  rate  is? — The 
last  time  I was  down  there,  which  was  about  two 
years  ago,  I think  it  was  Is.  lOtf.  in  the  pound.  There 
are  poorhouses  at  Dunfanaghy  and  Letterkenny  and 
also  in  Milford. 

13578.  Mi-.  Barry. — You  have  said  that  your 
guarantee  would  have  been  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
— what  percentage  was  it  ? — A three  per  cent,  guaran- 
tee. 

13579.  Taking  three  per  cent,  on  £141,000  that  is 
£4,230? — You  have  to  take  the  earnings  of  the  line 
out  of  that. 

13580.  But  if  no  earnings  were  taken  out  of  it  then 


the  guarantee  would  have  amounted  to  somethin"  H 
2s.  6 d.  in  the  pound? — I think  it  would  have  h ° 
about  that  if  you  had  taken  no  earnings  out  of  it  60 


13581.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  you  assuming  on  a recrint 
of  £2  per  mile  per  week  there  would  be  some  nett 


earnings  ?— Yes ; I will  give  you  my  figures  on  the 
thirty-five  miles.  I take  the  working  expenses  as  £49 
per  week,  and  the  traffic  £2  a week  would  be  f1(\ 
That  leaves  a profit  of  £28  a week. 


13582.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  taking  the  main 
tenance  of  way  ? — I am  taking  everything  in  the  sliil 
ling.  That  would  come  to  £1,056  per  annum,  and  the 
tax  at  three  per  cent,  on  the  estimate  would  be  £4  360 
The  difference;  therefore,  would  be  £3,304,  and  that 
would  be  at  a three  percent,  guarantee  2s.  in  the  pound 
But  supposing  we  had  reversed  the  thing  and  made  it 
a two  per  cent,  guarantee.  At  a two  per  cent,  guaran- 
tee, letting  Government  give  three  per  cent,  and  the 
baronies  two  per  cent,  it  would  only  be  one  shilling  in 
the  pound,  assuming  the  same  receipts  and  work1n« 
expenses. 


13583.  Mr.  Barry. — But  the  amount  of  the  guaran- 
tee, independent  of  any  traffic  would  have  been  how 
much  ? — That  would  be  three  shillings  if  there  was  no 
traffic  at  all. 

13584.  Still  that  is  the  amount  of  the  guarantee— 

that  is  what  the  county  becomes  liable  for  ? Yes  ■ 

but  you  must  assume  it  would  make  something. 

13585.  The  Chairman. — I am  afraid  I could  not 
assume  it  ? — It  is  a poor  district,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment can  see  their  way  to  do  something  towards  it 
from  an  Imperial  point  of  view  I think  it  ought  to  he 
done.  It  is  not  easily  come-at-able.  You  go  down 
by  railway  to  Letterkenny,  and  then  you  have  to  go 
through  a wild  district  in  cars  to  get  up  to  Dun- 
fanaghy or  Cross-roads  near  to  Tory  Island,  and  in 
winter  it  is  dreadful,  a regular  Arctic  climate.  It 
wants  something  to  open  the  country  for  people  to 
see  it. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Judge  Boyd. 


The  Hon,  Judge  Boyd , called  in  and  examined. 


13586.  The  Chairman. — You  are,  as  we  know,  one 
of  the  J udges  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland, 
and  I believe  you  wish  to  give  us  some  information  as 
regards  Howth  Harbour  ? — Yes.  I am  anxious  that 
something  should,  if  possible,  be  done  to  remedy  the 
gross  neglect — for  I can  call  it  nothing  else — that  has 
existed  at  Howth  for  several  years.  There  was  an  op- 
portunity yesterday  of  your  seeing  the  Harbour  which 
cost  half  a million  to  build,  and  if  you  had  been  an 
hour  later  you  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  useless  the  Harbour  is.  I myself  on  the 
last  spring  tides  in  March  sounded  across  the  entire 
mouth  of  the  Harbour,  knowing  that  incorrect  reports 
had  been  made  about  it,  to  ascertain  what  water  there 
was  in  it,  and  sounding  with  an  oar,  going  carefully 
over  it,  the  deepest  water  I got  was  3 feet  6 inches. 

13587.  At  what  state  of  the  tide? — Low  spring 
tide — the  March  spring  tide. 

13588.  Across  the  entrance  ? — Across  the  entrance, 
anywhere  in  it.  That  was  the  deepest  part  of  it,  and 
at  the  east  side  it  shoals  up  very  considei-ably,  and 
you  would  not  get  a foot  there.  In  fact,  I have 
walked  at  low  tide  on  the  ground  i-ound  the  jetty, 
where  you  rowed  past,  twenty  feet  out  upon  the  bare 
sand.  Now,  I can  recollect  that  Harbour  for  forty 
3'cars.  I was  there  as  a boy,  and  have  been  there 
every  year  of  my  life  since  in  the  summer.  I 
recollect  where  there  is  not  six  inches  of  water  at  low 
tide  now,  a boat  drawing  six  feet  of  water  used 
to  float.  I recollect  when  the  entire  mouth  of  the 
Harbour  was  free  from  pier  to  pier,  and  there  was 
deep  water  at  low  water ; so  much  so  that  at  dead  low 
water  I have  bathed  off  the  highest  part  of  the  pier — 
leaped  in  without  any  fear  at  all  because  there  was 


plenty  of  water  below  me.  It  is  bare  rocks  now,  high 
and  dry,  and  that  is  why  I think  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  see  those  stones  at  the  back  of  the  pier.  I 
cannot  but  disapprove  of  the  entire  work  of  (lie 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  there.  I do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  against  them.  Perhaps  they 
have  been  doing  all  for  the  best,  but  they  have  done 
it  most  erroneously,  I think.  Formerly  the  break- 
water at  the  back  of  the  pier  was  made  of  rough 
boulder  stones,  and  that  was  a breakwater  that  pre- 
vented the  sea  washing  over  the  pier.  In  process  of 
time,  nothing  having  been  done  to  it  certainly  to  my 
recollection  for  twenty  years,  there  was  a great  storm 
prevailed  and  made  a breach  in  the  top  portion  of  the 
granite  work — in  the  face  of  it — not  the  lower  part. 
It  took  away  some  boulder  stones  and  made  a little 
breach — very  small — merely  a couple  of  stones  dis- 
placed off  the  top.  They  then  set  to  work  to  remedy 
that,  and  the  way  they  set  to  work  to  remedy  it  was  to 
make  a smooth  breakwater  at  the  back,  with  nothing 
to  impede  the  sea,  which  I have  seen  even  with  the 
moderate  waves  in  a westerly  wind  coming  over  the 
pier  from  the  east  side  into  the  Harbour.  So  smooth 
is  it  that  I saw  the  waves  in  a westerly  wind  come 
up  on  the  pier  itself.  With  a very  slight  amount 
of  easterly  wind  the  sea  comes  over  the  pier,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  walk  down  the  east  pier  when 
there  is  any  wind  at  all,  for  it  is  a regular  slide  for 
the  sea  to  break  over. 

13589.  How  long  has  the  breakwater  been  made 
that  you  are  speaking  of  now? — It  would  be  hard  to 
say  how  long  it  has  been  made,  because  they  make  a 
portion  of  it  this  year,  and  then  a good  piece  of  it 
taken  away  the  next  winter,  and  then  they  repair  i 
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. jt  has  been  altered  and  re-altered ; but  always 
^laced  with  inefficient  work.  They  have  a lot 
Tmen  there  who  are  not  fit  for  a work  of  that 

0 , aI1(j  the  money  is  wasted  and  thrown  away  into 
ite'sea.  It  was  utterly  useless  to  have  a smooth 
breakwater  like  that. 

13590.  When  you  remember  the  harbour  in  a proper 
state  what  was  the  trade  of  the  place  ! — Fishing  al- 
most altogether. 

13591.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  fishing  should 
not  continue  now  if  the  harbour  was  in  the  condition 
it  was  in  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ! — Not  the  slightest, 
if  the  fish  were  here ; but  herring  fishing  is  an  inter- 
mittent sort  of  fishing.  It  will  keep  very  good  off  par- 
ticular parts  of  a coast  for  nine  or  perhaps  ten  years  ; 
then  it  breaks  off  for  three  or  four  years,  and  you  get 
bad  fishing.  Sometimes  the  herrings  are  of  bad  quality 
and  sometimes  they  do  not  frequent  the  coast,  either 
in  the  numbers  or  the  quality. 

13592.  What  other  fish  have  you  ! — Cod,  ling, 
confer,  and  haddock  ; but  at  the  time  when  I recollect 
it  die  Dublin  trawlers,  that  now  number  a fleet  of  I 
think  about  fifty  large  vessels,  used  to  come  into 
Howth  to  land  their  fish  in  southerly  winds. 

13593.  Where  do  they  go  now  % — They  have  to  go 
to  Kingstown,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  It  is  a 
matter  of  importance  being  able  to  land  at  Howth, 
because  it  saves  them  the  beat  round  through  that 
which  is  the  worst  part  of  the  sea  on  the  whole 
coast. 

13594.  Have  you  railway  accommodation  along  the 
qaayt_.No,  not  to  the  end  of  it.  It  could  easily  be 
made  along  the  quay,  and  I am  surprised  the  railway 
do  not  make  a horse  track  along  it  to  take  waggons 
down ; but  the  fishermen  cart  the  fish  up. 

13595.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Did  the  present  breakwater 
and  pier  exist  at  the  period  you  speak  of,  forty  years 
ag0 1 — Yes.  I think  George  IV.  landed  at  Howth 

when  he  came  over  here.  That  was  the  opening  of  it. 

1 think  it  was  in  1812  when  the  harbour  was 
opened.  There  are  tablets  on  one  of  the  walls 
on  the  West  Pier,  dated  1812. 

13596.  Mr.  Pim. — I think  it  is  1817  ; but  that 
was  probably  the  finish  of  it  ! — The  filling  up  has  cer- 
tainly very  much  increased  by  absolutely  the  want  of 
doing  anything  to  it.  There  has  never  been  anything 
done  to  it  in  the  dredging  line,  except  about  fifteen 
yearn  ago.  There  was  an  old  dredger  that  was  lying 
at  Donaghadee  Harbour,  which  is  a small  harbour. 
That  dredger  had  been  employed  there,  and  was  per- 
fectly unfit  for  the  work  there  ; but  it  was  thought 
good  enough  for  expending  the  grant  they  got  for 
Howth  Harbour,  and  it  was  brought  there.  There 
were  also  some  old  worn  out  lighters  brought  from 
some  other  place,  and  the  bones  of  most  of  them  are 
in  the  harbour  yet.  That  dredger  never  did  any 
good  whatever.  She  may  have  taken  away  a little 
sand,  whereas  men  with  shovels  could  have  taken  it 
away  as  well.  She  did  no  good,  and  £5,000  was  ex- 
pended in  doing  that  soft  of  work. 

13597.  The  Chairman. — Have  these  things  been 
represented  to  the  Board  of  Works! — I prepared  a 
memorial  which,  if  you  wish,  T will  send  you  a copy 
of,  which  will  give  you  the  dates,  and  the  dates  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  trade  of  Howth.  I in- 
tended to  have  brought  one  with  me  to-day.  I called, 
myself,  on  General  Sankey,  at  his  request,  thinking 
that  possibly  something  might  be  done  for  Howth  if 
I had  an  interview,  without  representing  the  matter 
to  the  Commissioners.  That  is  after  I sent  my  appli- 
cation to  be  examined,  as  I have  been  before  the 
Fishery  Commission  with  regard  to  it ; but  I am 
bound  to  say  I got  very  little  satisfaction.  General 
Sankey  tried  to  persuade  me  that  a tidal  harbour  was 
better  for  a fishing  harbour  than  a deep  water  har- 
bour. He  made  a point  of  it  that  a harbour  which 
bad  no  water  in  it  at  low  tide  was  better  for  fishing 
*ban  a harbour  that  had.  I was  not  quite  persuaded 


of  it ; but  he  argued  that  all  the  harbours  round  Scot- 
land are  the  same.  I said — if  you  build  a harbour 
on  sand  banks  you  must  make  the  best  you  can  ■ but 
if  you  build  it  ps  a deep  harbour  it  is  sheer  neglect  to 
let  it  fill  up.  All  harbours  that  have  not  a scour  in 
them  must  fill  up  unless  they  are  dredged.  The  dis- 
turbance of  the  water  will  disturb  the  sand  — the 
sand  must  settle  down  and  will  settle  down  in  the 
quietest  place  it  can  find,  and  the  harbour  being 
sheltered  it  is  the  quietest  place.  That  is  one  reason. 
Whenever  the  current  that  comes  down  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland  brings  down  the  sweep  of 
sand  into  this  quiet  bed,  which  is  made  for  it  to  lay 
down  on,  it  will  lay  down  on  it.  All  these  harbour’s 
have  to  be  dredged,  or  they  will  fill  up  in  time.  If 
they  had  spent  half  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
foolishly,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  East  Pier  in  Howth, 
in  dredging  the  harbour,  that  would  have  done  more 
good  to  the  fishermen. 

13598.  To  whose  authority  after  the  works  were 
constructed  was  it  referred  to  keep  up  and  maintain  the 
harbour! — The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  have 
the  control  of  it,  and  it  is  a strange  thing  that  the 
lighthouse  on  the  pier  is  kept  up  by  the  Board  of 
Irish  Lights,  and  is  kept  up  as  part  of  the  lights 
necessary  for  navigation.  It  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  a vessel  engaged  in  navigation,  except  the 
smallest  fishing  craft,  to  attempt  to  approach  Howth 
Harbour.  The  tidal  almanacs  that  are  published  giving 
the  depth  of  water  in  Howth  Harbour — even  the 
Admiralty  tide  tables — are  utterly  wrong  as  regards 
the  depth  of  water.  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
revised  for  years. 

13599.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  any  old  charts  of 
Howth  Harbour  1 — I have  not. 

13600.  Is  the  only  testimony  you  have  of  the  silting 
up  your  own  soundings  1 — And  my  own  observation. 

13601.  You  have  had  no  survey! — The  Board  of 
Works  after  I disturbed  this  matter  a little  bit  had 
some  soundings  made,  but  what  the  result  of  the 
soundings  was,  or  whether  they  were  accurate  or  not 
I cannot  say. 

13602.  What  were  the  boats  that  we  saw  in  Howth 
Harbour — were  they  fishing  boats !— Yes,  all  herring 
boats. 

13603.  There  were  a considerable  number!— They 
were  a very  small  number.  I have  known  sometimes 
500  there.  There  were  only  about  sixty  or  seventy  at 
the  most  when  you  were  there.  I counted  them  on 
Saturday  evening  for  curiosity  and  I think  there  were 
only  sixty  in  the  harbour. 

13604.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  want  of  accom- 
modation at  Howth  or  to  the  falling  off  of  the  herring 
fishery  1— Saturday  is  a bad  day  to  have  seen  the 
fishing  boats  come  in,  because  a number  of  boats,  for 
greater  convenience  for  attending  public  worship,  and 
getting  provisions,  go  to  Kingstown  on  the  Saturday 
night  for  the  Sunday.  That  takes  away  a good  many. 
I do  not  think  many  have  come  this,  season  yet, 
because  last  season  was  a disastrous  one.  The  prices 
they  got  for  them  was  something  like  5s.  a mease.  I 
"knew  a Scotchman  to  get  only  £5  for  100  mease,  that 
is  Is.  a mease.  That  is  a ridiculous  price.  A 
number  of  men  threw  away  them  herrings  last  year  ; 
the  buyers  said  they  were  bad  quality,  but  there  was 
a ring  made,  and  they  did  not  compete. 

13605.  Is  there  any  pier  charge  for  fishing  boats  in 
Howth! — 10s.  a year. 

13606.  Did  the  Government  pay  for  Howtli  Harbour 
originally !— Yes,  it  is  a Government  harbour. 

13607.  And  they  have  kept  it  up,  or  they  have 
maintained  it,  such  as  it  is ! — Such  as  it  is. 

13608.  They  have  paid  the  expenses ! — Yes. 

13609.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Were  those  500  boats  that 
vou  have  alluded  to  Irish  boats!— No,  from  all 
quarters  There  was  a large  number  from  Scotland, 
a large  number  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  a large  number 
from  Cornwall,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  belonging  to 
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. Howth  itself.  Then  some  came  from  Arklow  and 
some  from  Kilkeel  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

13610.  The  Chairman. — How  do  the  Scotch  and 
English  boats  dispose  of  their  produce  ? — The  same  as 
the  others,  on  the  pier  at  Howth. 

13611.  Does  the  fish  come  up  to  Dublin? — Yes,  or 
is  taken  away  by  steamer.  If  there  is  a good  take 
the  steamers  come  there  and  take  them  direct  to 
Holyhead. 

13612.  The  steamers  can  get  in  at  high  water? — 
Yes,  that  is  all  and  can  only  leave  at  high  water. 
They  lie  out  in  the  sound  or  come  and  lie  aground  at 
one  of  the  jetties  and  load  a cargo  at  the  jetty,  and 
then  at  high  water  go  off. 

13613.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  Howth  Harbour  was 
built  for  a packet  station? — It  was. 

13614.  Mr.  Abernethy. — These  large  fishing  boats 
must  take  the  ground  at  low  water  t— Yes,  high  and 
dry.  They  cannot  approach  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
I have  seen  certainly  100  boats  in  the  herring  season 
lying  outside  unable  to  come  in  with  their  fish,  either 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  bring  them  in  or  having  to  send 
them  in  in  their  small  boats,  and  that  injures  the  fish 
and  takes  the  scales  off  them.  I have  seen  in  the 
winter  season,  which  was  worse,  the  native  fishermen 
having  their  boats  lying  outside  when  it  was  blowing 
quite  a gale,  and  they  were  unable  to  come  in  till 
they  got  tide  enough.  If  the  harbour  once  was  fit  for 
them  to  come  in  why  should  it  not  be  fit  again. 

13615.  The  Chairman. — Under  such  circumstances 
could  they  run  across  to  Kingstown  ? — No,  it  would 
be  very  dangerous.  They  would  have  to  incur  a good 
deal  of  tossing  and  lose  their  market  at  Howth  because 
there  is  no  market  for  fish  at  Kingstown,  for  there  are 
no  conveniences  for  sending  fish  from  Kingstown  except 
by  some  of  the  trains.  It  is  the  worst  sea  round  the 
whole  coast,  certainly  from  Belfast  down  to  Wicklow 
Head,  abreast  of  Howth  in  a southerly  wind  or  an 
easterly  wind — a southerly  wind  particularly,  because 
it  more  heads  the  tide  one  way. 

13616.  What  distance  are  you  by  railway  from 
Dublin  ? — 8£  miles  by  railway. 

13617.  And  from  Kingstown? — I think  it  is  6i 
miles. 

13618.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  the  Board  of  Works  a 
resident  staff  at  Howth  Harbour? — There  is  the 
Harbour  Master. 

13619.  Have  they  men  to  do  work  upon  the  break- 
water ? — They  have. 

13620.  Is  there  a clerk  of  the  works  or  a man  in 
charge  of  the  works  there  ? — There  is  a man  who  was 
merely  a labouring  man  a couple  of  yearsago.  After  the 
death  of  the  late  man  who  was  there — a person  of  the 
name  of  Meagher — this  man  was  appointed,  who  had 
been  a labouring  man  under  him,  an  intelligent  man 
enough,  and  lately  I think  they  had  an  engineer  down, 
that  is  Mr.  Gray,  but  I have  not  seen  him. 

13621.  These  rocks  you  speak  of  having  been  swept 
round  about  the  entrance  have,  I suppose,  been  swept 
off  the  breakwater? — Yes,  I believe  the  reason  of  it 
is  this — it  is  only  my  theory,  and  I am  not  an  engi 
neer — when  the  water  comes  up  on  this  smooth 
surface  there  is  nothing  to  break  its  fall,  and  it 
drives  the  stones  away  from  the  base  of  the  concrete. 
Those  stones  that  are  so  washed  away  are  rolling 
stones  and  must  go  somewhere.  There  is  nothing 
to  take  them  out,  and  the  next  wave  puts  them  along 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  coming.  That  goes 
on  perpetually,  and  these  stones  are  washed  from  the 
elbow  which  is  almost  bare,  and  then  they  are  dropped 
off  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  There  is  a fourth 
of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  stopped  up  by  these 
stones  so  that  no  boat  can  come  over  them.  You  saw 
three  red  buoys  round  the  east  pier.  One  of  those 
buoys  is  inside  the  line  and  the  other  two  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  line,  you  cannot  go  inside  of  that. 

13623.  The  Chairman. — You  stated  that  that 
harbour  cost  half  a million  of  money  ? — So  I believe. 

13624.  Did  it  ever  pay  ? — I do  not  know. 


13625.  You  do  not  know  what  interest  it  paid 
It  was  a free  harbour  until  they  got  the  money  f 
dredging  it,  and  when  they  got  the  money  for  dredVi 
it — which  did  no  good  to  it — they  charged  for  it  i 
for  fishing  vessels  10s.  for  the  season,  I think  it  Ls 

13626.  What  is  the  revenue  of  the  harbour  now? 
—I  cannot  say— the  last  few  years— but  at  the  timp 
this  memorial  was  presented  five  or  six  years  ago  wt  6 
Mr.  Edward  Marjoribank’s  Committee  was  in  th* 
House  I sent  it  forward  to  him,  and  I had  it  from  th* 
harbour  master  that  the  revenue  of  the  harbour  at  th  f 
time  was  £600  a year-. 

13627.  That  would  not  pay  its  .expenses  ?— That 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  its  management,  because 
the  harbour  master  only  gets  £150  a year.  The  light 
is  paid  for  by  the  Dublin  Lights  Board. 

13628.  I understand  it  has  not  paid  its  way  1 jf 

never  was  meant  to  do  it. 

13629.  Mr.  Barry.— As  I understand  you  put  it 
that  whether  it  pays  or  not  it  is  a work  of  public 
utility  that  is  going  to  the  bad  ? — It  is  a work  of 
public  utility  that  is  going  to  the  bad,  and  certainly 
it  was  of  very  great  service  to  the  fishermen.  Until 
very  recently  Howth  -was  the  chief  fishing  station  on 
the  east  coast  of  Ireland.  Several  thousands  of  pounds 
changed  hands  in  a day  there  for  fish. 

13630.  The  Chairman. — Ought  not  a work  of  that 
kind  to  be  self-supporting  ?— Well,  you  can  hardly 
expect  fishermen  to  support  a work  of  that  sort. 
They  are  transient  fishermen,  too,  and  there  is  no 
place  where  the  tax  on  fishing  boats  is  heavier  than 
10s.  a season  that  I know  of.  That  is  the  ordinary 
thing  to  charge. 

13631.  Mr.  Barry. — You  spoke  about  some  plan  to 
dredge  it,  which  did  no  good  1— They  had  a dredger 
brought  up  from  Donaghadee,  and  they  got  a grant 
for  the  purpose  of  dredging  the  harbour,  and  °they 
consumed  this  grant  by  means  of  that  old  dredger. 

13633.  In  the  purchase  of  the  dredger?— In  usin® 
the  dredger.  I think  it  belonged  to  the  Commission  ere 
of  Public  Works,  and  they  used  it,  and  it  did  prac- 
tically no  good,  and  they  then  after  doing  no  good 
with  it  put  the  tax  on  boats  coming  in. 

13634.  Do  you  mean  the  dredger  could  not  doits 
work  or  that  the  dredging  was  no  use  ? — It  could  not 
do  its  work,  it  was  utterly  inefficient. 

13635.  Do  you  consider  that  if  Howth  were  as 
deep  as  it  used  to  be,  Kingstown  having  been  since 
built  and  used,  there  would  be  still  a large  trade  done 
at  Howth  ? — The  fishing  trade  would  be  all  done  at 
Howth.  Kingstown  was  built  at  the  time,  and  long 
prior  to  the  time  I mentioned,  when  Howth  Harbour 
was  as  deep  as  I have  described. 

13636.  Kingstown  was  not  intended  as  a fishing 
harbour  at  all  ? — Not  at  all.  Howth  is  unquestionably, 
if  you  get  the  evidence  of  any  of  the  fishermen,  the 
most  convenient  harbour  for  fishing  on  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland.  When  you  go  south  you  may  get  to 
Kinsale,  where  there  is  large  fishing  for  mackerel, 
and  Baltimore,  but  for  fishing  here  there  is  no  harbour 
and  no  port  of  refuge  they  can  go  to.  It  used  to  be 
a port  of  refuge  when  caught  in  a .southerly  wind, 
and  they  could  not  beat  round  into  Dublin.  If  you 
have  to  run  before  a breeze  there  is  no  place  you  can 
get  into  except  Howth  until  you  get  to  Belfast.  I 
have  known  vessels  to  pass  by  Howth  and  run  to 
Belfast  for  shelter  that  would  have  gone  into  Howth  if 
they  could,  and  that  is  a long  run — 120  miles — to  go 
for  shelter. 

13637.  Are  there  any  special  representative  men 
of  the  fishermen  who  use  Howth  1— I could  not  say 
that  there  are.  There  is  no  man  owns  more  than  one  or 
two  boats.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  very  representa- 
tive man.  I think  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  could  give  you  a good  deal  of  information.  He 
has  been  there  six  or  seven  year's. 

13638.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  much  fisliing  in- 
dependent of  the  herring  fishery — deep-sea  fishing  for 
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, j liner? — Yes.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Howth  fleet 
?Vept  up  during  the  winter  season  by  the  haddock  and 
18 1 1 They  are  too  large  boats  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
C°'ater  and  they  have  to  use  the  large  boats  now. 
**13039.  Do  they  trawl  at  all  in  Dublin  Bay? — 
'They  do  not  themselves.  There  is  one  trawler  that 
belongs  to  Howth.  The  trawling  fleet  used  to 
frequent  it  to  land  their  fish,  but  now  they  cannot 

d° 13040.  Mr.  Barry. — What  do  the  large  boats  do  ? 
You  said  they  are  kept  going  all  the  winter? — They 
keg,,  coming  in  and  out  of  Howth ; they  keep  on  cod 
fishin"  and  haddock  and  ling  fishing  during  the  winter. 

13641.  With  long  lines? — Yes,  except  one  that 
trawls.  I should  like  to  say  from  my  long  residence 
at  Howth  I am  interested  in  the  place,  and  the  men 
that  are  there  are,  I think,  an  uncommonly  decent, 
sober  class  of  men.  Then  I say  that  part  of  the 
harbour  never  could  be  dredged  and  never  was.  All 
along  where  this  concrete  work  was  being  done  at  the 
back°  all  the  gravel  and  rubbish  they  had  gathered 
there  if  an  easterly  breeze  came  on  was  all  landed  in 
the  harbour.  Until  they  commenced  their  work  it 
was  all  deep  water  along  there,  but  now  you  could 
walk  along  it  at  low  water  spring  tide. 

13642.  According  to  the  chart  there  is  only  a 
fathom  and  a half  outside  ? — That  must  be  close  in. 

13643.  The  two-fathom  line  is  about  a cabl&outside 
the  pier  head  ? — Yes. 

13644.  I understand  that  your  complaint  is  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  pier  head  and  inside  the  harbour  itself  ? — 
Yes. 

13645.  And  it  is  not  the  question  of  the  diminution 
of  water  outside  the  harbour? — No,  I know  nothing 
about  that.  I know  that  all  these  boats  are  able  to 
come  and  lie  outside  the  harbour,  not  very  far  off 
from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Nine  feet  of  water 
is  a good  deal  of  water  at  dead  low  water — a fathom 
and  a half. 

13646.  For  fishing  boats? — Yes.  If  they  have  six 
feet  of  water,  or  anything  like  that  at  low  water,  it 
would  be  a good  thing  for  them,  but  when  I sounded 
it  with  the  oar  there  was  not  any  water  that  came  up 
as  high  as  my  watch-guard.  At  that  part  of  the 
harbour — the  Elbow — there  was  a boat  called  the 
Undine  used  to  lie,  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Burrowes  in 
my  young  days,  which  drew  six  feet  of  water.  There 
are  not  six  inches  now. 

13647.  It  is  marked  on  the  Admiralty  Chart  as 
one  foot  now  ? — That  is  dry  at  low  water,  Admiralty 
Chart  or  no  Admiralty  Chart. 

13648.  The  Admiralty  Chart  bears  out  what  you 
say  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  soft  mud.  That  would  be  quite 
right  at  ordinary  springs. 

13649.  At  extraordinary  springs  it  would  run  out 


quite  dry  ? — Yes,  it  does  run  out  quite  dry.  I have  a June  27,  issr. 
yacht,  and  I have  to  keep  her  at  Kingstown.  I cannot  T , “TT  . 
keep  her  at  Howth  at  all.  Mg.  Boyd. 

13650.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  recommend  that 
such  a work  as  that  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Works  Commission,  and  put  in  the 
hands,  say  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  or  some  other 
body  ? — The  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  I should 
prefer. 

13651.  Why  should  not  it  be  ? — I do  not  know.  I 
intended  to  mention  this  curious  circumstance,  that 
the  Balbriggan  Harbour  and  Skerries  Harbour,  which 
are  further  still  along  the  coast,  are  under  the  Dublin 
Port  and  Docks  Board,  and  this  Port  of  Howth, 
which  is  not  so  far  away,  is  under  the  Public  Works 
Commissioners. 

13652.  You  think  the  Harbour  Board  would  do  its 
duty  of  dredging  it  and  keeping  it  free  from  sand,  and 
fit  for  boats  to  come  in? — Judging  from  what  they 
have  done  in  Dublin  I think  they  would.  I think 
they  are  the  best  board  in  Dublin. 

13653.  Mr.  Barry.— Would  the  Dublin  people 
treat  it  as  being  in  competition  with  their  own  port  ? 

— Not  at  all. 

13654.  The  Chairman. — Fishing  boats  do  not  come 
up  to  Dublin?— No. 

13655.  Mr.  Tim. — Are  you  aware  that  as  regards 
Skerries  and  Balbriggan  they  keep  a separate  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  harbour  1 — They 
do. 

13656.  They  do  not  spend  more  than  the  receipts 
on  Skerries  and  Balbriggan  ? — That  may  be. 

13657.  The  Chairman. — In  your  opinion  should  it 
form  part  of  the  Dublin  Harbour? — I think  it  should. 

I think  it  is  locally  connected  with  it,  and  being  under 
the  control  of  the  harbour  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in 
proper  order  should  fall  upon  the  harbour  fund. 

13658.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting 
grants  ? — There  has  been  a grant  every  year.  It  is  a 
Royal  Harbour. 

13659.  Mr.  Abemethy. — As  far  as  fishing  is  con- 
cerned it  is  a necessary  adjunct  to  Dublin  ?— I think 
so,  for  fishing  purposes. 

13660.  The  Chairman. — Now  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
packet  station  should  it  not  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Dublin  Board  ? — I think  it  should,  the  same  as  the 
lighthouses  are  under  the  control  of  the  Lights  Board  1 
— Then  there  are  some  of  the  Dublin  dredgers  lying 
unoccupied  at  this  moment.  If  you  would  send  one 
of  them  down  to  clear  out  the  harbour,  it  would  clear 
it  out  in  a month.  It  would  take  it  all  away  in  no 
time,  and  they  could  be  hired ; and  if  it  was  under 
the  Port  and  Docks  Board  that  could  be  done,  but  not 
while  it  is  under  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  HAY,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  28th,  1887. 

The  Commission  met  at  36,  Mereion-squake,  Dublin. 

Present: — Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; J.  Abemethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pirn,  Esq. 


Mr.  Brinsley  FitzGerald  and  Mr.  Frederic <c  Walsh  called  in  and  examined. 


13661. ‘The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  FitzGerald). — I be- 
lieve you  are  the  Secretary  of  the  West  Kerry  Light 
Railway? — Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  — I am  joint  engineer  with  Mr. 
Hamond. 

13662.  (To  Mr.  FitzGerald.) — I think  you  particu- 
larly desire  to  give  us  information  with  reference  to 
the  particular  railway  you  are  connected  with  ? — Yes. 


13663.  Mr.  Abemethy  (to  Mr.  Walsh.)— Will  you  Mr.  Brin«Icy 
first  of  all  give  us  the  length  of  the  railway  from  point  FitzGerald  and 
to  point  ? — The  railway  is  twenty-eight  miles  long,  ^]J^edenck 
starting  from  a junction  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  at  Killorglin,  running  to  Valencia  a distance 
of  nearly  twenty-eight  miles. 

13664.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  describe  the  course 
of  the  line  ?— The  first  nine  or  ten  miles  of  this  line 
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June  as,  1887.  is  over  a very  flat  country.  Five  or  six  miles  of  that 
Mr  Brinsley  *s  b°g>  ajM  ^ie  res*  *s  flat  fields.  Then  there  comes 


Walsh. 


FitzGerald  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  mountain  with  a slope  averag- 
Mr.  Frederick  ing  from  two  to  one  to  one  to  one.  The  rest  of  it  is 
along  a very  flat  slope  indeed.  It  is  a very  easy 
country.  We  have  only  three  under  bridges  in  it. 

13665.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  last  eight  miles  is 
through  an  easy  country  ? — A very  easy  country. 

13666.  What  is  your  ruling  gradient? — The  ruling 
gradient  is  1 in  66,  and  level. 

13667.  What  length  is  that? — We  have  one  length 
of  1 in  66  nearly  four  miles.  It  is  along  a long 
slope  that  leads  from  Caherciveen. 

13668.  You  have  more  than  one  gradient? — For  five 
or  six  miles  along  the  mountain  side,  we  split  up  1 
in  66  alternately  with  level.  We  contour  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  I have  unfortunately  mislaid 
my  plans. 

13669.  What  is  the  character  of  that  mountain  ? — 
It  is  loose  rock — a sort  of  limestone  grit. 

13670.  I suppose  you  just  battered  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain  ? — Yes  ; we  are  just  above  the  mail 
road  along  the  mountain,  and  the  mail  road  has  been 
cut  in  a similar  way.  There  is  very  little  rock. 

13671.  What  about  your  curves? — We  have  one 
sharp  curve  2^  chains. 

13672.  Where  is  that? — It  has  only  a local  name. 
It  is  where  there  is  a ravine  in  the  mountain,  and  we 
contour  round  it,  but  I think  we  should  be  able  to 
alter  it  to  3 chains  in  actual  construction.  The  other 
curves  are  fours  and  fives. 

13673.  Is  it  an  ordinary  gauge  line? — Yes,  five 
feet  three  inches,  the  same  as  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western. 

13674.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost? — The 
■whole  line  is  .£120,000.  That  is  the  capital. 

13675.  Does  that  include  rolling  stock  ? — Yes. 
13676.  The  Chairman. — That  is  for  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-eight  miles  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Fitz  Gerald. — Only  £112,000  of  that  is  guaran- 
teed. 

13677.  (To  Mi-.  Walsh.) — How  does  the  railway 
terminate  at  Valencia? — It  terminates  at  Renard 
Point.  It  is  on  the  land  side  of  Valencia,  and  there 
is  Half  a mile  of  sea  to  cross. 

13678.  What  do  you  propose  there  ? — Putting  up  a 
station  and  loading  quay.  Our  main  works  will  be 
at  Caherciveen. 

13679.  Tou  will  have  a landing  quay  at  Renard 
Point  ? — Yes,  there  is  a little  pier  that  we  could  run 
on  to. 

13680.  Is  it  deep  water  there  ? — Yes 
13681.  And  sheltered  ? — Yes. 

1 3682.  Mr.  Barry. — In  following  the  course  of  the 
railway  from  Caherciveen  up  to  Killorglin,  do  you 
keep  inland  for  some  little  distance  as  distinguished 
from  skirting  Dingle  Bay  ? — Yes,  and  we  come  out 
on  the  bay  again.  We  run  up  along  the  river  Ferta, 
and  we  come  to  Gortnagree  Cross. 

13683.  Then  do  you  turn  northward? — Yes,  from 
Gortnagree  we  turn  northward  till  we  reach  the 
shore  of  the  bay. 

13684.  At  what  point  do  you  touch  Dingle  Bay  ? — 
At  Kells.  y 


"dll  be  served  by  your  line  when  it  is  in 
Dingle  Bayj— 1 There  are  two  little  fishing1  stattons^ 


13691.  Have  they  any  piers  there  ? N0-  +-u„n\ 

been  £1,000  spent  in  one  place  in  imp^* 


making  a roadstead  for  boats— getting  the  boat/11 
through  the  rocks.  8 u 


13692.  The  Chairman. — Where  is  that?  Ti>  t • 
close  by  Rossbehy.  ’ at  ls 


13693;  Mr.  Barry.—  From  your  knowledge  are 
piaces  suitable  for  fishing  stations  ? — No.  56 


_ 13685.  Then  do  you  follow  along  the  bay  for  any 
distance  ? — Yes,  we  follow  just  above  the  mail 
road. 


13686.  For  what  distance  do  you  keep  along  the 
bay?— Right  on  till  we  get  to  Rossbehy.  Then  we 
leave  the  bay. 

13687.  Then  you  go  along  the  extremity  of  Ross- 
behy Bay?— Yes,  we  cross  the  river  Caragh. 

13688.  And  then  the  line  is  inland  as  far  as  Kil- 
lorglin ?— Yes. 


1 3689.  Then  you  are  approaching  or  skirting  Dingle 
Bay  for  how  many  miles  ?— It  must  be  for  six  or  seven 
miles. 


13694.  Are  they  suitable  for  summer  fishing 'Lvv, 
luitable  for  summer  fishing  with  small  br.nf0  *3 


herrings  come  in  twice  ; 


autumn.  Then  the  mackerel  come  in  twice  a 


.sPrmg  and 


13690.  Are  there  any  piers  or  fishing  stations  that 


and  then  they  use  the  boats.  Then  there  L,  

fishery  at  Kells.  ter 

13695.  Are  there  any  places  upon  the  line  which 
you  would  suggest  would  be  suitable  for  bringing  fish 
to  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  ?— Kells  would 
be  the  most  suitable  place.  There  is  a nice 
sheltered  bay  at  Kells. 

13696.  Is  there  any  pier  or  harbour?— No,  thereis 
a coastguard  station  and  a little  sheltered  natural 
harbour. 

13696.  Could  you  keep  boats  there  all  the  year 
round  ? — It  is  very  small.  J 

13697.  Supposing  there  is  a considerable  amount  of 
fishing^on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  Dingle  Bay 
at  Dingle  and  Bantry,  would  it  be  best  to  brin»  the 
fish  into  Caherciveen  to  put  on  your  railway,  or  would 
any  other  intermediate  point  in  the  bay  be  better?— 
Kells  would  be  the  best  place  to  bring  it  to.  A little 
money  spent  there  would  make  a very  nice  pier  at 
Kells. 

13698.  Is  this  line  in  close  proximity  to  Kells?— 
Yes. 

13699.  At  what  level? — We  come  120  feet  above 
the  sea  level  there. 

13700.  The  Chairman. — I observe  there  is  a road 
runs  from  Tralee  through  Castlemaine  and  Killor- 
glin. You  leave  the  north  side  of  the  bay  at 
Castlemaine,  and  come  down  on  the  south  side  and 
terminate  at  Renard  P oint.  Do  you  follow  the  course 
of  that  road  ? — We  do,  a part  of  the  way.  From  Kil- 
lorglin we  strike  right  across  the  country,  till  we  get 
to  Rossbehy,  and  then  we  come  down  by  the  sea.  We 
keep  along  at  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  mail 
road,  right  away,  till  we  come  co  Kells.  Then  we 
leave  the  road  again  and  strike  straight  down  to 
Caherciveen. 

13701.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  get  up  to  120  feet 
above  the  sea  at  Kells  ? — Yes. 

13702.  Mr.  Basrry. — -Then  you  turn  southward,  and 
go  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  past  Caherci- 
veen down  to  Renard  Point  ? — Yes. 

13703.  Mr.  A bernelhy. — Where  is  that  sheltered 
bay  you  speak  of? — Kells  Bay  is  a nice  little  sheltered 
bay.  It  is  almost  a natural  bay.  They  must  either 
take  their  fish  round  to  Caherciveen  or  to  Kells.  There 
is  a tremendous  mountain  there. 

13704.  At  Renard  Point,  where  you  terminate,  do 
you  bring  the  line  right  down  on  the  wharf? — Yes,  on 
to  the  level  of  the  wharf.  It  is  only  a little  ordinary 
quay  running  out  into  the  water,  about  20  yards. 

13705.  And  into  deep  water? — Yes. 

13706.  The  Chairman. — You  have  one  place  where 
there  is  only  two  fathoms  ? — There  is  a shoal  there. 
That  is  the  worst  place  in  the  whole  harbour.  The 
shoal  is  shown  on  the  chart,  and  the  pier  is  shown.  It 
comes  out  into  a fathom  of  water  at  low  water.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  extend  the  pier,  and  it  would 
cost  very  little  to  extend  it  into  five  fathoms. 

13707.  Mr.  Abernethy. — An  open  pier  would  do 
there  ? — Yes. 

13708.  The  Chairman. — There  are  four  or  five 
rocks  shown  on  the  chart.  Are  those  dry  at  low 
water?-— -No,  there  are  two  fathoms  on  one  at  low 
water,  and  two  and  a quarter  on  another,  and  one  and 
-a  half  on  another.  I am  told  there  is  one  rock  that  it 
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Id  be  a good  tiling  to  blast  away  in  the  entrance 
Z**®  tie  two  points.  . ’ ,, 

1W09.  This  entrance  is  very  much  sheltered  for 
foilin'*  boats? — Yes,  fishing  boats  could  use  the  whole 

°*  13710.  Mr-  Barry. — What  is  the  sharpest  curve 
would  have  on  the  line? — Two  and  a half  chains. 
I°jg7ll  is  that  a necessity  ? — It  is  a nasty,  awkward 
I ce  in  the  mountain,  and  we  should  have  to  put  up 

more  or  less  of  a viaduct. 

13712.  What  would  the  Board  of  Trade  say  to  a 
e of  two  and  a half  chains,  with  a five  feet  three 
<ralige? — If  we  produce  rolling  stock  that  will 

yo^ndlt  they  will  be  obliged  to  pass  it.  We  shall 
build  our  rolling  stock  with  bogies,  and  a short  wheel 
base  to  go  round  these  curves. 

13713.  Mr.  Abernathy. — I thought  you  said  you 
could  improve  it?— Yes,  we  can  improve  it  to  three 
chains. 

13714.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  only  one  of  these  sharp 
curves?— That  is  all,  the  next  is  four  chains. 

13715.  Then  if  you  could  get  rid  of  this  curve  your 
minimum  would  be  four  chains? — Yes. 

13716.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  it  will  cost 
to  <ret  rid  of  this  one  curve  ? — We  have. 

13717.  What  does  it  come  to  ? — It  would  come  to 
between  £2,000  and  £8,000.  It  would  necessitate  a 
short  tunnel  really  at  each  point.  The  ravine  runs 
rifht  up  the  mountain. 

°13718.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  is  a spur  of  the 
mountain,  and  you  can  go  round  it,  instead  of  going 
through  it? — Yes. 

13719.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Are  there  any  examples  of  such 
curves  on  any  of  the  Irish  railways  as  two  and  a half 
chains?— I think  there  is  one  rather  less  than  three 
and  a half.  I do  not  know  anything  at  two  and  a 
half.  There  is  one  on  the  Ballymena  and  Lame 
Tramway. 

13720.  That  is  a narrow  gauge  line  ? — Yes  ; we 
shall  build  our  rolling  stock  to  go  round  it,  and  what 
does  it  matter  if  we  can  get  round  it.  We  are  limi- 
ted, I think,  to  a speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

13721.  Assuming  that  you  wanted  to  run  the  wag- 
gons of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  on 
to  your  line,  do  you  think  the  waggons  would  go 
round  such  a curve  as  that? — Yes  ; I- think  they 
would. 

13722.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  wheel  base  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  waggons  ? — 8 feet. 
It  is  not  more  than  that.  I fancy  it  is  7 feet  6 


13723.  Mr.  Barry. — At  any  rate  you  do  not  see 
any  way  of  avoiding  this  sharp  curve,  except  by  an 
expenditure  of  £3,000  ? — We  might  introduce  another 
modification.-  We  might  run  our  line  in  a zigzag — 
rim  it  round  one  spur,  and  back  on  another.  I have 
thought  of  that. 

13724.  By  reversing? — Yes  ; and  as  we  thought  of 
having  a little  station  up  at  this  place,,  it  would  be  no 
loss  of  time. 

13725.  I suppose  you  have  given  some  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  having  an  unbroken  gauge? — 
Ye‘s. 

13726.  Is  it  your  opinion  it  is  very  desirable  to 
have  an  unbroken  gauge  ? — Certainly. 

13727.  Especially  for  fish  • traffic,  I suppose  ? — 


13728.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  weight  of  rail  do 
you  propose? — Ours  are  50  lbs. 

13729.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  prepared  a detailed 
estimate  of  the  work  ? — Yes. 

13730.  We  should  like  to  have  the  detailed  esti- 
mate and  the  detailed  plans  ? — I will  send  them  to 
you,  but  it  will  take  two  or  three  days  to  collect 
them. 

13731.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald). — How 
do  you  propose  to  raise  the  funds  for  this  railway  ? — Un- 
less there  is  some  amendment  made  in  the  Tramways 
Aet,  or  unless  the  Treasury  choose  to  lend  us  the 


money  on  the  present  Act,  which  I believe  they  have  Junt  as,  i887. 
power  to  do,  I do  not  see  any  possibility  of  raising  M JT". 
any  money  at  present  on  the  baronial  guarantee.  FitzGeralcUind 

13732.  Have  you  furnished  the  Government  with  Mr.  Frederick 
any  estimate  of  the  traffic  which  you  are  likely  to  get  Walsh, 
on  this  line  ? — Not  exactly  the  Government.  I 
believe  it  was  laid  before  the  Privy  Council  at  the 
time  we  went  before  them,  and  the  Grand  Jury  went 
into  the  estimate  of  traffic  very  carefully. 

13733.  Did  they  pass  it  ?— They  passed  it.  I said 
1 would  give  you  a short  statement  that  was  laid 
before  them  at  the  time  they  passed  the  Act  (handing 
in  the  following  statement) : — 

Estimate  of  existing  Yearly  Traffic  between  Valencia, 

Caherciveen,  and  the  Terminus  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  at  Killorgun. 

£ >.  d. 

Receipt  of  public  car  for  Passengers  and 
Parcels,  as  taken  from  the  Books,  . . 1,098  0 0 

Mails  (Carriage  of) 280  0 0 

Receipts  of  Clyde  Shipping  Co.,  calling  once 
a fortnight  at  Caherciveen,  . . . 2,500  6 0 

Stock. — 6,720  Pigs,  8,400  Cattle,  and  3,000  Sheep  are 
sold  on  an  average  every  year  at  the  monthly  Fairs 
held  at  Caherciven. 

Fish. — 7,000  boxes  of  Mackerel  and  Herring,  50  boxes 
of  Conger  Eel,  and  150  boxes  of  Ling  and  Cod  are 
sent  every  year  by  Carriers ; each  box  weighs  2 cwt. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— The  Traffic  in  these  articles  is  a 
large  one. 

Passenger  Traffic. — Besides  that  above  estimated, 
there  are  a number  of  Posting  Cars,  and  one  owner 
admits  that  he  earned  £234  in  one  year  in  this  way. 

No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  Passenger  and  other 
Traffic  between  Valencia  and  Caherciveen,  which  is 
very  considerable. 

13734.  Then  from  local  sources  you  are  nob  likely 
to  raise  any  money  ? — I am  afraid  not  at  present.  We 
have  tried  ever  so  often. 

13735.  Did  the  Treasury  hold  out  any  hope  that 
they  would  lend  money  ? — Not  more  than  a. third,  and 
I think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  lend 
that  amount  even  now.  I think  that  under  the  Act 
they  have  power  to  lend  the  whole,  but  there  is  a 
Treasury  Minute  which  prohibited  them  from  lending 
more  than  a third.  That  Minute  was  passed  at  a 
time  when  money  was  lent  merely  on  the  security  of 
the  undertaking.  Now  they  can  lend  on  the  security 
of  guaranteed  shares,  which  is  a very  different  state 
of  things. 

13736.  (To  Mr.  Walsh.) — I understand  that  your 
estimate  is  £120,000  for  twenty-eight  miles.  What 
is  that  per  mile?— It  is  £4,200  per  mile. 

13737.  Mr.  Abernethy. — How  much  of  that  is  for 
rolling  stock  ? — I think  £10,000  is  for  rolling  stock. 

13738.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  FitzGerald). — Can 
you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  fishing  opera- 
tions off  this  coast,  because  that  appeals  to  be  really 
the  only  traffic  that  you  will  be  likely  to  get?— Prom 
the  figures  before  you  I think  you  will  find  that  there 
would  be  a considerable  amount  of  traffic  even  apart 
from  the  fishing  traffic  altogether,  but  the  fish  traffic 
itself  is  pretty  large,  and  it  really  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  developed  at  all  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  journey  by  cart  from  Valencia  to  Kil- 
lorglin  they  say  ruins  the  fish  on  account  of  the 
shaking,  and  they  now  send  as  little  fish  as  they 
possibly  can  by  cart. 

13739.  Where  do  they  send  their  fish  now?— It  is 
only  the  small  boats  now  that  send  the  fish  by  earner. 

The  Manx  fishermen  send  their  fish  away  by  steamer. 

13740.  Where  do  the  steamers  call  in  at? — I think 
they  lie  about  Dingle  Bay,  and  they  take  the  fish 
over  to  Milford,  but  the  Manx  fishermen  say  that  they 
would  get  a very  much  better  price  for  their  fish  if 
there  was  a railway  by  which  they  could  send  then- 
fish  aVay.  The  Company  bring  their  steamers  down 
and  they  really  have  the  monopoly  of  the  fish,  and 
they  can  fix  their  own  terns.  You  asked  me  when 
you  were  in  Valencia  to  get  the  railway  rates  for 
fish  and  I got  a printed  statement  about  it,  and  also  a 
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June  28. 1887.  statement  as  to  the  freight  they  charge  by  carrier 
~ . from  Valencia. 

FitzGerald  and  13741.  A printed  statement  from  the  Company  ? — 

Mr.  Frederick  Yes. 

Walsh.  13742.  What  is  the  date  of  that? — They  are  the 

rates  they  are  charging  now,  it  is  dated  March,  1887. 

13743.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  give  us  one  or  two 
instances  ; take  the  rate  to  Manchester  ? — The  rate 
from  Killorglin  to  Manchester  is  5s.  IQd.  per  hundred 
of  fish ; that  is  2 cwt. 

13744.  That  is  including  the  box  and  the  ice? — 
That  is  including  the  gross  weight  of  the  box  and 
fish  and  the  ice.  Each  box  takes  one  hundred  fish 
and  it  is  estimated  to  weigh  2 cwt. 

13745.  The  whole  gross  weight  of  the  box  is  2 cwt.  ? 
— Yes,  including  fish  and  all. 

13746.  What  do  you  put  on  for  the  tare  of  the 
box  and  the  ice  ? — I did  not  go  into  that  because  I got 
the  weight  they  charge  for  the  box,  t hey  charge  per  box. 

13747.  To  get  at  the  cost  of  the  fish  you  must 
take  the  weight  of  the  fish  ? — The  railway  company 
charge  by  the  box.  I should  say  a box  would  contain 
1£  cwt.  of  fish,  for  which  they  charge  5s.  1(W. 

13748.  Mr.  Barry. — That  would  be  between  3s.  6 d. 
and  3s.  8d.  per  cwt.  of  fish ; that  is  to  Manchester 
from  Killorglin.  Can  you  give  us  another  rate,  from 
Killorglin  to  London  ? — 9s.  per  box. 

13749.  JTow  much  does  it  cost  to  get  from  Caher- 
civeen  to  Killorglin  ? — 2s.  9<A  per  box. 

13750.  That  has  to  be  added  on  to  the  other  rates 
you  have  been  giving  us  ? — Yes,  except  that  if  there 
was  a through  rate  the  2s.  9d.  would  not  be  charged 
from  Valencia  to  Killorglin. 

13751.  Not  if  the  railway  were  made  ? — No. 

13752.  But  at  present  it  costs  you  2s.  9d.  beyond 
the  railway  charge  ? — Yes,  and  in  addition  to  that  the 
fish  are  so  injured  that  half  of  them  are  spoilt,  I am 
given  to  understand,  by  the  shaking  of  the  cart. 

13753.  How  long  does  it  take  for  a box  of  fish  to 
get  from  Valencia  to  Killorglin? — About  eight  hours. 

13754.  Do  they  sometimes  miss  a train? — Very 
often. 

13755.  The  Chairman. — This  fish  you  are  speaking 
of  is  mackerel  ? — Mackerel  and  herring. 

13756.  Herrings  do  not  go  in  a box  with  ice? — 
No,  I fancy  not ; it  is  mackerel  I have  been  talking 


Renard  Point  that  would  be  accommodated  bv 
line? — No.  I could  not  say  that  with  any  accuraj<"n' 
rhat  is  the.  j.  . 


13765.  Mr.  Berry.- What  is  the  present  2 
this  line  as  respects  legislation,  has  it  been  author!,! 
by  the  Privy  Council  t— Yes.  °mei1 

13766.  Under  the  Tramways  Act? — Yes  - theo  1 
has  not  been  actually  issued  for  the  simple  reason  th*t 
we  should  have  to  pay  a deposit  within  fourteen  daw 
of  its  issue,  and  we  have  asked  them  to  hold  it  o’ 
till  we  are  prepared  to  finance  the  shares 
13767.  There  ' 


guarantee  I suppose  levied  unon 
the  baronies  through  which  it  passes  ? — Yes.  1 

13768.  Is  that  a 4 per  cent,  guarantee  or  a 5 Dfcr 
cent,  guarantee  ?— That  is  a 4 per  cent,  guarantee 
This  was  the  first  tramway  project  that  was  passed 
and  we  thought  at  that  time,  that  between  the  Treasury 
2 per  cent,  and  the  barony  2 per  cent,  we  ought  to 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  placing  those  shares  at  par 
and  we  had  a very  solvent  contractor  ready  to  carry 

out  the  works  on  n.  rash  oont.raof  * 


a cash  contract. 

137 69.  Who  were  the  contractors? — Messrs.  Cutbill 
and  De  Lungo,  London. 

13770.  The  matter  not  yet  being  financed,  Loir 
many  years  have  you  to  turn  round  in  and  get  the 
financing  arranged  ? — We  have  three  years  from  the 
signing  of  the  order. 

13771.  And  that  order  is  not  yet  signed? No. 

13772.  Was  the  guarantee  unanimously  passed  by 
the  baronies  ? — Quite  ; there  is  a good  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm about  it  really.  We  have  have  had  lots  of 
meetings,  and  several  meetings  have  adopted  reso- 
lutions and  sent  them  on  to  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
the  Treasury  asking  them  to  advance  us  the  whole  of 
the  capital,  and  we  have  done  everything  we  could  to 
get  the  money. 

13773.  Your  sole  difficulty  now,  therefore,  is  how 
to  finance  a 4 per  cent,  guarantee  ? — Quite  so,  and  I 
think  if  we  had  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee  we  shouli 
have  the  same  difficulty  as  things  stand  at  present. 

13774.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  the  amount  of  the 
local  burdens  ? — Certainly.  I may  say  that  the  contrac- 
tors are  still  ready  to  carry  out  their  contract  for  cash, 
but  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  taking  the  shares  in 
payment. 

13775.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  was  the  barony  in  the 
distx-ict  that  was  to  guarantee  ? — The  barony  of  Iveragh 


13757.  What  other  fish  have  you  off  the  coast? — 
The  herring  fishery  is  really  undeveloped  now,  and 
the  Manx  fishermen  who  were  very  anxious  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  giving  evidence  before  you  cold  me  if 
they  had  the  means  of  sending  the  fish  away  by  rail 
they  would  stop  on  for  the  herring  fishery.  At 
present  they  now  only  stay  for  the  mackerel  fishery 
and  then  they  go  off'  to  the  Shetlands. 

13758.  What  other  deep-sea  fish  have  you? — 
There  is  ling  and  cod  and  turbot  and  a very  large 
lobster  fishery.  An  agent  of  one  buyer  of  lobsters 
last  year  told  me  he  got  14,000  lobsters  off  Valencia. 

13759.  Has  the  fishing  ground  been  thoroughly 
well  examined  by  anyone,  either  by  fishermen  or  any- 
one in  authority  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  Fisher- 
men  have  only  lately  come  there ; that  is  the  Manx 
and  French  boats. 

13760.  Practically,  I suppose,  all  persons  are  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  extent  of  the  fishing  ground  ? — 
I fancy  so. 

13761.  And  the  real  abundance  or  otherwise  of 
the  fish  ? — No  examination  has  to  my  knowledge  been 
made  of  the  ground. 

13762.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  the  local 
burdens  are  in  the  baronies  through  which  this  pro- 
posed line  would  pass  ? — No,  I do  not.  I am  sorry 
to  say  I do  not  reside  down  there  or  else  I should 

know. 

13763.  Could  you  ascertain  what  the  valuation  is 
and  what  the  county  cess  and  poor  rate  is  ? — Yes. 

13764.  Mr.  Abernathy. — Have  you  any  estimate  of 
the  population  of  the  villages  between  Killorglin  and 


13776.  Was  the  whole  of  the  barony  included  in 
the  guarantee? — Yes,  I can  give  you  the  valuation  of 
the  barony  as  near  as  possible.  £19,754  is  thevaluation 
of  the  barony  of  Iveragh.  The  guaranteed  amount  is 
only  £112,000. 

13777.  Mr.  Barry. — That  is  £2,240  a year  after 
deducting  the  Government  contribution  ? — Yes. 

13778.  A little  over  2s.  in  the  pound? — Yes.  It  would 
be  a very  heavy  tax  if  it  was  ever  called  on.  The 
population  of  the  whole  barony  in  1881  was  23,546. 

13779.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  railway  all  in  one 
barony? — Yes,  in  one  barony,  but  they  are  relieved 
to  the  extent  of  £5 00  a year  by  the  Great  Southern 
and  W estem.  They  have  given  a guarantee  for  the  line 
from  Killorglin  to  Farranfore,  and  if  we  can  make 
this  line  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  have  con- 
sented to  relieve  Iveragh  to  the  extent  of  £500  a year 
of  the  guarantee  they  have  given  for  the  line  from 
Killorglin  to  Farranfore.  That  would  practically  only 
make  us  liable  for  £1,740.  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  take  an  interest  in  this  line,  but  they  do  not 
see  their  way  to  advancing  money  on  the  shares. 

13780.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  they  made  any  proposal 
for  working  the  line  ? — Nothing  in  writing.  At  an 
intex-view  with  the  directors  at  a board  meeting  they 
gave  us  to  understand  they  would  enter  into  favourable 
arx-angements,  but  that  they  did  not  wish  to  tie  them- 
selves down  by  any  offer  till  we  had  something  definite 
to  propose  to  them. 

13781.  The  Chairman. — Did  they  mention  any 
terms  ? — Sixty  per  cent,  they  expected. 

13782.  Forworking  expenses? — Yes.  Wethoughti 
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, . . j,ave  been  done  for  less,  and  then  there  was  a 
1 tj|at  the  gross  earnings  should  not  be  less  than 

per  mile  per  week.  Those  were  vaguely  the  terms 

jfr.  Barry. — Who  could  give  the  guarantee 

(Q  t]ie  amount  of  traffic  ? — They  would  expect  to 
®*.  . tbe  rate  of  60  pei  cent,  on  £4  per  mile  per  week, 
Aether  the  line  actually  earned  that  or  not. 

V 13734.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  it  did  not,  who 
• to  make  up  the  deficiency? — There  was  no  guarantee 
Luired,  because  I suppose  they  were  quite  certain 
fget  at  the  rate  of  that  60  per  cent. ; at  least  they 
nmsidered  themselves  certain. 

13785.  You  mean  they  would  be  certain  of  getting 
£4  per  mile  per  week  ? — They  would  be  certain  to  get 
the  60  per  cent,  on  the  .£4. 

13786.  Would  they  be  certain  of  getting  £4  per 
mile  per  week? — I should  have  said  they  would  be 
certain  of  getting  more.  Taking  the  earnings  of  all 
the  other  lines  in  Ireland — I have  not  got  the  figures 
before  me — 1 think  none  of  them  are  earning  less  than 

^ 13787.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  any  limit  of  time 
within  which  the  order  of  the  Privy  Council  must  be 
signed  or  the  scheme  abandoned?  — Not  that  I 
hnow  of.  I believe  the  Castle  authorities  are  very 
anxious  that  this  line  should  be  made.  They  rather 
made  it  a compliment  to  us  holding  over  the  signing 
of  the  order.  I have  brought  a prospectus  of  the 
Company  that  we  have  only  roughly  drawn  up. 

13788.  The  Chairman. — It  has  not  been  issued  yet  ? 
—No ; it  was  drawn  up  when  we  were  trying  to  get 
the  money  from  private  sources. 

13789.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  anyproposal  for  dealing 
with  the  £8,000  required  for  capital  that  is  not  covered 
by  the  guarantee  ? — At  one  time  when  we  were  dealing 
with  Messrs.  Cutbill  and  De  Lungo  we  were  very  near 
getting  the  required  money.  There  was  some  idea 
of  getting  a subscription  on  those  shares  so  as  to 
make  up  the  difference,  but  the  people  who  were 
taking  the  guarantee  shares  for  some  reason  or  another 
did  not  see  their  way  to  carry  out  the  arrangement, 
and  so  the  arrangement  about  the  ordinary  shares 
fell  through.  At  that  time  we  had  hoped  we  should 
get  cash  for  them,  but  not  very  much. 

13790.  From  persons  locally  interested  in  the 
barony? — Yes. 

13791.  Who  would  be  content  to  take  unguaranteed 

13792.  To  the  extent  of  £8,000  ? — I do  not  think 
we  should  have  got  £8,000  for  the  £8,000  ordinary 
shares.  We  should  have  had  to  give  them  at  a con- 
siderable discount.  We  thought  at  the  time  50  per 
cent. 

13793.  You  wanted  £8,000,  cash? — We  did  not 
want  that  at  that  time ; we  only  wanted  £5,000,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  be  able  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Cutbill  and  De  Lungo.  We  were  £5,000 
short  at  that  time. 

13794.  Mr.  Walsh  has  given  us  the  estimate  as 
f 120, 000? — I think  Mr.  Walsh  made  a mistake  there. 
He  has  not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  financial 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  line ; £112,000  is 
all  that  is  guaranteed,  and  £8,000  of  ordinary  shares. 

13795.  What  is  the  estimate  ? — The  estimate  was 
oo  the  £112,000.  It  was  £4,000  a mile  as  far  as  I 
oan  remembei’.  Mr.  Hamond  made  out  the  estimate. 

13796.  The  Chairman. — £4,000  a mile  is  exactly 
£112,000.  What  about  the  rolling  stock  ? 

Mr.  Walsh. — That  was  included  in  that  sum. 

13797.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  FitzGerald). — I think  we 
bod  better  clear  up  this  question.  Is  the  estimate 
£112,000  plus  £5,000,  or  is  it  £112,000  plus  £8,000  ? 
—It  came  to  be  plus  £5,000  at  the  time ; for  we  had 
j°  P^ce  the  shares  at  a discount,  or  rather  we  should 
have  had  to  do  so  if  we  had  come  to  terms,  but  now 
‘ do  not  think  we  can  get  money  even  at  a discount. 

13798.  Apart  from  finance,  the  question  is  what 


the  estimate  is  in  cash?— The  estimate  is  £112,000,  June 28,  itte?. 
as  far  as  I know.  — — 

16799.  Mr.  Pim. — What  were  the  contractors  pre-  FUzGcraldand 
pared  to  make  the  line  for? — We  have  their  cash  Mr.  Frederick 
tender.  I think  it  was  something  like  £91,000  for  Walsh, 
cash. 

13800.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Exclusive  of  rolling  stock  ? 

— No,  including  rolling  stock. 

13801.  Mr.  Pim. — Both  engines,  carriages,  and 
waggons  ? 

Mr.  Walsh. — It  included  the  rolling  stock  and  the 
land,  too. 

13802.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  FitzGerald).  — For 
£91,000?— It  might  have  been  £93,000 ; I will  send 
you  the  cash  tender.  It  contained  a proviso  which 
limited  the  expenditxxi'e  on  certain  items  to  a certain 
figure. 

13803.  How  is  the  difference  accounted  for  between 
that  sum  of  £91,000  or  £93,000  and  £112,000?— By 
having  to  place  the  shares  at  a discount. 

13804.  The  rest  of  it  is  finance? — Yes. 

13805.  Then,  I think  we  had  better  try  and  clear 
this  up  a little  more,  because  otherwise  the  evidence 
will  be  rather  deceptive.  The  question  is,  what  was 
the  engineer’s  estimate  for  the  cost  of  this  line,  inclu- 
ding land  and  rolling  stock,  if  paid  for  in  cash ; that 
is  to  say,  assuming  you  pay  for  it  in  sovereigns  ? — I 
think  we  had  better  send  you  the  estimate,  because 
Mr.  Hammond  made  out  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Walsh. — He  had  to  do  with  the  estimate  with 
the  contractor  in  London.  We  can  let  you  have  the 
figures. 

13806.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  FitzGerald). — At  present 
the  evidence  is  rather  misleading.  What  we  wanted 
to  ascertain  was  not  the  financing  part  of  the  business, 
but  what  the  actual  estimated  cost  was  for  cash? — The 
£120,000,  or  the  112,000,  was  the  engineer’s  estimate. 

The  next  thing  would  be  what  we  could  let  the  con- 
tract for.  If  we  agreed  with  contractors  for  so  much 
less,  the  difference  was  really  in  the  placing  of  shares. 

13807.  Mr.  Pim. — Was  that  the  estimate  you  put 
before  the  Privy  Council?— Yes. 

13808.  Mr.  Barry. — What  this  Commission  want 
to  know  is,  what  is  the  engineer’s  estimate  of  the 
money  required  to  make  the  line,  paid  for  in  cash, 
including  rolling  stock,  including  land,  and  including 
preliminary  expenses  up  to  the  time  of  letting  the 
contract,  and  including  engineering ; all  matters  to 
be  paid  for  in  cash  ? — I think  we  had  better  send 
you  Mr.  Hamond’s  estimate. 

13809.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Walsh).— We  ask  for  it 
in  detail  ?— Each  item  is  in  detail. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. — There  was  some  item  for  preli- 
minary expenses. 

13810.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Walsh). — And  the  cost 
of  obtaining  the  order  in  Council  ?— 1 That  mado  up 
the  margin  between  the  £90,000  odd  and  the,  £1 12,000 
probably.  I know  we  found  we  could  get  tbi  land 
for  a great  deal  less  afterwards.  If  I rightly  reu  ?n  - 
her  we  put  down  something  like  £12,000  foi  land 
and  found  afterwards  we  could  get  it  for  £6,000.  7. 
know  it  was  a great  advantage  to  us.  However,  v/o 
will  send  you  the  figures. 

13811.  Give  us  the  estimate  in  the  light  of  what 
you  know  now  ? — Exactly. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.— Yon  want  the  cash  estimate  as  a 

contractor  would  take  it?  ...  . 

13812.  Yes,  assuming  he  is  paid  in  sovereigns? — 

Quite  so. 

13813.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  FitzGerald).— Did 
you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  general  work- 
in"  of  the  Tramways  Act?— No,  except  that  as  far  as 
I can  see  it  has  not  been  working  at  all  so  far.  Where 
the  estimates  have  been  cut  down  to  anything  like  a 
fine  figure  for  the  construction  of  the  line  it  has  been 
impossible  to  raise  cash  on  the  shares  to  construct  a 
railway  under  the  Act  as  at  present  framed. 

13814.  That  is  not  quite  the  question.  Is  there 
anythin"  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  tends  to  delay 
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June  28,  1887.  or  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tramway  extension 
~ or  light  railway  extension  i— The  position  that  the 
FitzGortdVand  contribution  of  the  Treasury  takes  under  the  Act  I 
Mr.  Frederick  think  makes  it  unworkable  at  present. 

Walsh.  13815.  You  mean  the  two  per  cent,  guarantee? — 

Yes.  At  present  where  a four  per  cent,  or  a five  per 
cent,  guarantee  is  given  under  the  Tramways  Act  the 
persons  primarily  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  guar- 
antee are  the  barony  or  the  baronies  that  are  giving 
this  guarantee,  and  then  they  are  recouped  by  the 
Treasury.  As  long  as  the  guarantee  is  drawn  up  in 
that  shape  I do  not  think  that  any  money  can  be 
raised  on  the  shares. 

13816.  In  one  of  your  answers  you  said  you  did 
not  think  money  could  be  raised  even  on  a five  per 
cent,  guarantee  ? — I should  say  not  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland. 

13817.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  an  altera- 
tion in  the  Act?-— I believe  the  spirit  of  the  Act  was 
that  a considerable  amount  of  responsibility  should  be 
thrown  on  the  barony  or  baronies  that  were  project- 
ing any  line  of  this  sort,  and  if  the  Treasury  would 
guarantee  us  three  per  cent,  direct  to  the  lenders  of 
money  and  recoup  themselves  from  the  barony  at  four 
per  cent,  they  would  enable  these  lines  to  be  made, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  responsibility  of  the  baronies 
would  really  be  greater.  At  present  if  shares  have  "to 
be  placed  at  a discount  the  Treasury  are  really  guar- 
anteeing at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  instead  of  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent. 

13818.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  you  mean,  assuming 
that  the  present  system  produces  an  inflated  capital, 
that  both  the  Treasury  and  the  baronies  are  paying 
on  a capital  that  is  much  larger  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  line  ? — Quite  so. 


13819.  And  that  the  present  system  cannot  I, 
worked  without  having  a larger  nominal  capital  ft 
is  required  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
that  is  my  opinion.  . *es> 

13820.  Therefore  to  that  extent  the  Treasury  Coul,l 
afford  to  guarantee  in  the  first  instance  the  larger  iT 
of  interest  and  the  capital  would  be  -to  some  exw 
correspondingly  reduced?— Yes,  and  the  Treasure 
would  really  not  be  losers  by  the  transaction.  ' " 
13821.  If  that  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Ti-p 
sury  it  must  also  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  baiw 
nies,  who  have  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
Treasury  contribution  and  the  total  contribution?- 
Yes. 

13822.  And  therefore  the  present  system  throws  a 

heavier  burden  than  is  necessary  on  the  payers  of  the 
baronial  guarantee  ? — Yes. 

13823.  As  well  as  on  the  Treasury? — Yes. 

_ 13824.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  FitzGerald).— Do  you  an- 
ticipate that  if  the  railway  were  made  to  Valencia  the 
boats  now  making  use  of  Dingle  Bay  and  comin»  a 
great  many  of  them  to  Dingle  to  dispose  of  their  fish 
would  be  concentrated  in  Valencia  for  the  disposal  of 
the  fish  ? — All  I know  about  that  is  what  the  Manx 
fishermen  themselves  have  told  me,  but  I should  sar 
there  would  be  sufficient  fish  to  keep  both  railways 
going,  as  far  as  one  can  hear. 

13825;  Is  the  fishing  mostly  done  further  out  to  sea 
than  Valencia,  or  is  it  up  the  bay? — The  mackerel 
fishing  is  further  out  to  sea.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  deep  sea  fishing  and  trawling  in  the  bav 
itself.  3 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Ryan,  m.i.c.e.,  called  in  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  J,  H. 
Ryan,  c.e. 


13826.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  joint  en- 
gineer of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway  ? — Y es.  I 
had  the  honour  of  giving  some  evidence  before  you  on 
a previous  occasion,  when  I related  shortly  the  history 
of  this  line.  I have  brought  the  contract  plans  with 
me,  also  specifications,  estimates,  and  other  documents, 
showing  tliat  the  thing  is  in  a very  forward  state. 

13827.  Mr.  Barry. — Perhaps  you  may  as  well  give 
us  first  the  exact  position  of  the  line  in  the  way  of 
legislation.  How  does  it  stand  as  regards  Privy 
Council  Orders  and  so  forth  ?— We  obtained  an  Order 
in  Council  in  1884,  a copy  of  which  I have  here,  and 
previous  to  that  we  went  before  all  the  local  bodies 
and  the  Grand  Jury  of  county  Kerry  which  passed  the 
line  unanimously. 

13828.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Will  you  describe  the 
points  of  the  commencement  of  your  line  and  its  ter- 
mination, and  the  route  by  which  it  passes? — The 
line  starts  at  Tralee  at  the  south  side  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  station,  and  proceeds 
through  the  town  of  Tralee,  then  along  the  south  coast 
of  Tralee  Bay  for  about  miles,  then  crosses  the 
ridge  of  mountains,  separating  Tralee  Bay  from 
Dingle  Bay ; passes  the  villages  of  Camp,  Anascaul, 
and  Lispole,  thence  on  to  Dingle  Harbour.  There 
is  a branch  from  a point  near  Camp  to  Castlegregory, 
a large  village  which  serves  all  the  district  about 
Brandon  Bay  and  to  the  west. 

13829.  How  does  it  pass  through  Tralee  ?— Through' 
the  streets  for  a quarter  of  a mile  or  so,  and  then 
on  the  public  road,  alongside  the  canal  that  connects 
Tralee  with  Tralee  Bay  and  crosses  the  river  Lee  and 
goes  then  partly  along  the  public  roads  and  partly 
through  the  fields.  It  avails  itself  of  the  road  wherever 
practicable.  It  is  a narrow  gauge  line  of  three  feet 
gauge. 

13830.  Mr.  Barry.  — Joining  a 5 feet  3 gauge? — 
Yes. 


13831.  And  then  you  have  a branch  to  Castle- 
gregory ?— Yes. 

13832.  Mi-.  Abernethy. — What  is  the  length  of  the 
main  line  ? — Thirty  miles  odd  is  the  length  of  the  main 
line,  and  seven  and  a half  miles  the  length  of  the 
branch. 

13833.  What  is  the  ruling  gradient  on  the  main 
line  ? — One  in  thirty. 

13834.  Over  what  length? — The  longest  gradient  is 
nearly  one  and  a half  miles  of  one  in  thirty. 

13835.  What  are  the  other  gradients? — They  are 
various,  but  the  general  gradients  are  under  one 
in  forty.  Crossing  the  ridge  of  mountains  that 
runs  through  the  promontory  of  Dingle  we  have 
to  cross  at  a gradient  of  one  in  thirty  to  get  down  the 
other  side. 

13836.  What  length  of  gradient  have  you  of  one  in 
forty? — One  half  mile  is  the  longest,  I think,  we 
have. 

13837.  What  is  it  altogether  ? — I think,  for  about 
half  of  the  distance,  the  gradients  would  be  between 
one  in  thirty  and  one' in  forty.  Along  the  south  coast 
of  Tralee  Bay  it  is  comparatively  level.  From  Tralee 
to  Castlegregory  the  line  is  practically  level,  and  also 
on  the  north  coast  of  Dingle  Bay  ; from  Dingle  on 
towards  Anascaul  the  gradients  are  easy. 

13838.  What  length  is  that?— That  is  about  ten 
miles. 

13839.  Then  what  length  is  there  one  in  forty  and 
one  in  thirty? — I should  think  one-third  of  the 
whole  distance  would  be  between  one  in  forty  and 
one  in  thirty. 

13840.  What  is  the  sharpest  curve  ? — Two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  radius  in  the  town  of  Tralee,  where  the 
speed  would  be  slow. 

13841.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  line?— 
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0,ir  estimate  laid  before  tbe  Privy  Council  was 
£120,000. 

13842.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  the  estimate  m cash? 

It  was  based  on  a cash  estimate  at  the  time. 
”"l3843-  Mr.  Abemethy. — Did  that  include  rolling 
sloek?— Yes.  The  Board  of  Works  Inspector  also 
inspected  the  line  previous  to  the  Grand  J ury  and 
privy  Council  hearing,  and  his  estimate  was  practi- 
cally the  same  as  ours.  I think  his  estimate  was 
only  £100  a mile  more. 

13844.  Did  you  get  any  estimate  from  contrac- 
tors  j_We  have  had  a number  of  tenders  from 
contractors  evei  since  the  line  passed  the  Privy 
Council  and  they  were  very  satisfactory  tenders,  all 
within  the  estimate  ; but  of  course  they  had  to  deal 
with  the  guaranteed  shares  and  that  is  where  the  diffi- 
culty came  in.  They  found  that  owing  to  the  agitation 
and  other  sad  things  in  this  country  they  were  unable 
to  cash  the  shares  at  anything  dike  par. 

1 3845.  Mr.  Barry. — What  was  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee? — The  guarantee  is  four  per  cent,  on 
£120  000.  There  was  an  Act  brought  in  in  1886  by 
the  Government  giving  power  to  advance  money,  as  I 
read  it,  to  any  extent  on  the  guaranteed  lines  that  were 
passed  up  to  1887  on  the  security  of  the  guaranteed 
shares ; but  the  Treasury,  I understand,  made  a minute 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  advance  more  than 
a third  of  that  capital , which  they  have  done  in  three 
cases,  I think,  namely,  the  Cavan,  Leitrim  and  Ros- 
common, the  Clogher  Valley,  and  the  West  Clare. 

13846.  Mr.  Abemethy. — What  works  do  you  pro- 
pose at  the  termination  of  the  line? — Simply  a terminal 
station  at  Dingle,  and  a short  line  of  about  one-third 
of  a mile  to  the  pier  at  Dingle  harbour. 

13847.  The  pier  at  present  exists  ? — Yes. 

13848.  Do  ) on  propose  to  extend  the  railway  on  to 
the  pier?— To  the  commencement  of  the  pier;  that 
is  included  in  the  estimate. 

13849.  The  Chairman. — Did  your  estimate  of 
£120,000  include  the  rolling  stock? — Yes. 

13850.  What  amount? — To  the  extent  of  £12,000. 

13851.  What  was  the  contractor’s  tender? — We 
had  various  tenders. 

13852.  What  was  the  lowest? — For  works  only,  the 
lowest  was  £70,000. 

13853.  What  is  the  estimate  for  the  land? — The 
estimate  for  the  land  was  in  round  numbers  £8,000. 
The  law  costs  were  about  £4,500,  and  the  engineering 
about  £6,000. 

13854.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Have  you  any  estimate  of 
tbe  population  you  accommodate  along  the  line  in  the 
various  villages  ? — I cannot  give  you  that  off-hand. 

13855.  The  Chairman. — All  those  figures  put 
together  do  not  come  up  to  the  £120,000? — I can  give 
you  the  details  of  the  estimate. 

13856.  Have  you  many  curves  of  four  chains  ? — 
No,  we  have  not ; I think  not  more  than  four  or  five 
altogether.  We  have  a good  many  curves,  but  on  the 
whole  the  curves  are  rather  easy. 

13857.  I should  like  to  have  your  own  estimate  in 
detail? — For  works,  including  permanent  way  and 
stations,  £64,000  ; for  rolling  stock,  £12,000 ; for 
purchase  of  land  and  buildings,  £8,280 ; legal  charges, 
£4,800 ; engineering,  £6,920.  That  makes  a total  of 
£96,000. 

13858.  How  do  you  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  £96,000  and  the  £120,000? — The  former  is  the 
contract  estimate.  The  latter  was  the  Parliamentary 
estimate  based  on  the  Parliamentary  plans.  Since 
the  Parliamentary  plans  were  made  out  the  line  has 
been  pegged  out  considerably,  and  I have  succeeded  in 
cutting  down  the  works  by  altering  the  gradients  and 
curves  and  the  work  generally,  within  the  statutory 
limits. 

13859.  What  you  really  want  is  not  a guarantee  on 
*120,000  but  upon  £96,000  ? — I think  we  could  get 
on  very  well  with  a guarantee  (to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
"ith  contractors  and  contingencies)  on  £1 00,000.  My 


estimate  for  works  is  £64,000,  and  the  lowest  tender  June  ss,  1987. 
I have  received  for  works  is  up  to  £70,000.  — 

13860.  Mr.  Abemethy. — What  weight  of  rail  do  Ryan  c.b. 
you  propose  ? — Forty-five  pounds  steel. 

13861.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  you  let  us  have  your 
detailed  plans  and  detailed  estimates  ?— Certainly.  I 
will  send  you  a copy  of  the  estimate  and  specification, 
and  a copy  of  the  contract  plans  and  sections. 

13862.  We  should  like  to  have  any  detailed  plans 
that  have  been  worked  out,  but  you  need  not  make 
copies?— I have  the  printed  estimates  and  specifics 
tions  which  I will  send  you  also  ; if  you  would  like  a 
copy  of  my  printed  evidence  I can  also  send  you 
that  also. 

13863.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
land  estimate  requires  any  modification  ? — I think  it 
is  sufficiently  full  and  ample. 

13864.  With  regard  to  the  legal  expenses,  do  they 

include  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  Order  in  Council  ? 

Yes,  partly  so,  as  far  as  the  solicitors’  share  of  that 
expense  is  concerned. 

13865.  Is  it  an  estimate  to  cover  the  future  legal 
expenses  ? — No,  it  does  not  cover  the  expenses  con- 
sequent on  the  transfer  of  land. 

13866.  Is  that  included  in  the  estimate  of  £8,280 
for  land  ? — Yes. 

13867.  With  reference  to  the  engineering,  does 
that  include  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  Order  in 
Council? — Yes.  It  includes  everything  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  line. 

13868.  It  includes,  T suppose,  the  employment  of 
assistants  and  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

13869.  Everything  necessary  up  to  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  line? — Quite  so. 

13870.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  a broad  gauge  line  and  a narrow  gauge 
line  for  this  district  ? — No,  not  as  compared  with  this 
particular  district  I have  not,  except  that  the  cost  of 
a broad  gauge  line  would  be  very  serious  owing  to  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  country  and  its  mountainous 
character.  Our  object  chiefly  in  having  it  a narrow 
gauge  line  was  that  we  were  limited  as  to  the  amount 
and  extent  of  the  guarantee.  The  people  in  the  district 
said  that  they  would  bear  a taxation  up  to  a certain 
amount  and  of  course  we  could  not  exceed  that.  We  had 
to  keep  down  our  estimates  so  as  to  meet  that  taxation 
which  they  were  willing  to  bear.  Of  course  if  they 
had  been  willing  to  be  liable  for  increased  taxation  we 
would  have  gone  in  for  a broad  gauge  and  connected 
it  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  or  Water- 
ford and  Limerick,  which  might  have  been  an  advan- 
tage to  us. 

13871.  Iam  not  speaking  of  a broad  gauge  lino 
similar  to  the  main  lines  of  the  country,  but  of  a light 
railway.  You  say  you  have  not  looked  into  that  at 
all  so  that  you  could  give  us  an  estimate  ?— Not  in 
this  district.  Of  course  the  expense  would  be  consi- 
derably greater.  I cannot  exactly  say  what  it  would  be. 

13772.  I suppose  the  part  chiefly  affected  would  be 
the  part  where  the  country  is  hilly  ?— Yes,  I anticipate 

13873.  With  reference  to  the  line  to  Castlegregory, 
is  that  a fishing  station  ? — There  is  a large  fishing 
station  to  the  west  of  that  at  Brandon  and  Smerwick 
Harbour. 

13874.  How  far  would  it  be  from  Castlegregory  to 
Brandon  ? — I think  it  is  four  or  five  miles. 

13875.  Is  there  any  fishing  station  at  all  at  Castle- 
gregory itself  ? — No,  except  small  boat  fishing ; but 
there  is  also  a large  salmon  fishery  and  a large  agri- 
cultural district  about  Castlegregory,  a very  good 
district  indeed. 

13876.  The  Chairman.— Can  you  give  us  the 
population  and  the  present  taxation  of  the  baronies  ? — 

The  township  of  Tralee,  with  a valuation  of  £13,000, 
guarantees  £240  a year;  that  is  a guarantee  upon 
£6,000. 

13877.  Mr.  Pm.— Is  it  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee? 

—A  4 per  cent,  guarantee.  Then  Corkaguiny,  with 
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a-  valuation  of  £25,309,  takes  £60,000  of  the 
guarantee. 

13878.  How  much  annually  does  Corkaguiny 
guarantee1? — £2,400.  Then  Trughenacmy,  with  a 
valuation  of  £69,498,  takes  £39,000  of  the  guarantee. 

13879.  That  would  be  in  round  figures  £1,600 
annually  ? — And  Clanmaurice,  with  a valuation  of 
£40,506,  takes  £15,000  of  the  guarantee. 

13880.  £600  annually  ? — Yes. 

13881.  The  Chairman. — I do  not  see  by  this  map 
that  has  been  put  before  me  that  you  touch  the  barony 
of  Clanmaurice  ? — We  do  not  touch  the  barony  of 
Clanmaurice,  but  they  agree  to  aid  in  the  guarantee 
because  the  barony  of  Corkaguiny  on  several  occasions 
guaranteed  for  projects  that  were  in  Clanmaurice. 
They  have  several  guarantees  in  the  county  of  Kerry 
for  lines  that  were  passed  before  the  Tramways  Act 
came  into  existence,  all  of  which  I hear  they  are 
paying  up  very  readily. 

13882.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  that  is  the  total  amount 
of  the  guarantee  which  would  be  reduced  by  the 
Government  contribution  by  half? — Yes. 

13883.  Each  of  those  figures  would  have  to  be 
divided  by  2 to  get  the  ultimate  incidence  of  tax  upon 
the  baronies?— Yes;  but  unfortunately  under  the 
Tramways  Act  that  amount  has  to  be  collected  in  the 
first  place  from  the  baronies,  and  it  is  then  given  back 
by  the  Treasury. 

13884.  But  the  ultimate  incidence  of  the  taxation 
would  be  half  that  ? — Yes. 

13885.  Taking  Corkaguiny  for  instance  the  charge 
would  be  about  Is.  in  the  pound,  would  not  it  on  the. 
valuation  ?— Yes,  ll^cf. 

13886.  Tralee  would  be  £120  on  £13,000? — Yes. 

13887.  This  would  be  about  2d.  in  the  pound? — 
Yes,  about  2\d. — in  Trughenacmy,  2s.  Id.,  and  in 
Clanmaurice  Is.  3d. 

13888.  Have  you  considered  any  other  route 
for  a line  reaching  Dingle,  that  is  to  say  a line  along 
the  north  coast  of  Dingle  Bay  via  Castlemaine  ? — Yes ; 
but  I think  the  route  we  have  selected  is  the  only 
practical  one.  It  is  nearly  as  short,  and  the  only  one 
on  which  a guarantee  would  be  given. 

13889.  I am  asking  you  not  because  I have  seen 
the  line,  but  I have  heard  it  suggested  that  that  would 
be  a more  level  line  by  Castlemaine  ? — Yes,  but  I 
hardly  think  much  cheaper. 

13890.  Do  you  say  so  from  having  surveyed  or 
investigated  it? — I went  over  the  district  and  judging 
from  that  my  opinion  is  that  the  other  line  is  the  best. 
Any  extra  advantage  they  would  gain  would  be,  I 
think,  eaten  up  by  the  want  of  traffic  and  extra  cost 
of  construction. 

13891.  The  Chairman. — I observe  there  is  a road 
running  along  the  north  coast  of  Dingle  Bay  ? — Yes, 
there  is. 

13892.  It  starts  from  Castlemaine  and  goes  all  the 
way  along  the  coast.  I suppose  it  must  go . up  to 
Dingle  ? — It  does,  but  it  would  not  connect  Tralee  so 
directly  as  this  line,  and  again,  this  coast  line  is  steep. 

13893.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Did  you  inspect  that 
country  yourself  ? — I have  gone  over  it  but  not  with 
a view  to  laying  out  a railway.  All  this  large  district 
to  the  north  of  Dingle  promontory  would  be  entirely 
left  out  by  a line  running  from  Castlemaine  direct  to 
Dingle. 

13S94.  Mr.  Pm. — Is  the  land  more  valuable  than 
at  the  south  side  of  the  mountains? — The  land  is 
much  more  valuable  between  Tralee  and  Castlegre- 
gory  than  between  Anascaul  and  Castlemaine,  and 
another  thing  is  this  that  in  the  Corkaguiny  barony 
one  of  the  stipulations  for  giving  the  guarantee  was 
that  there  should  be  a branch  line  to  Castlegregory. 
If  you  will  allow  me  I will  quote  from  a letter  I re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hickson,  who  is  joint  engineer  with 
me  of  this  line,  on  the  subject,  and  I may  remark  that 
few  know  the  county,  its  resources  and  requirements 
better.  He  says  : — “ The.  traffic  from  Dingle  to 
Tralee  could  never  be  brought  round  by  Castlemaine, 


as  the  people  would  always  prefer  going’to  Tralee) 
Camp  also  “ The  barony  of  Corkaguiny  is  cfi^j  ^ 
by  a long  range  of  mountains  which  our  line  cross! 
at  the  lowest  point ; a line  from  Castlemaine  would 
only  serve  about  one-fourth  of  the  barony,  and  woull 
entirely  isolate  and  shut  out  the  large  district  round 
Castlegregory,  which  alone  ought  to  make  a rail wi  - 
or  tramway  pay.  This  is  the  main  objection,  and 
there  would  be  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  an 
line  connecting  Dingle  and  Ti'alee,  which  did  not  »ive 
the  advantages  of  the  line  to  Brandon  and  Castle- 
gregory. With  regard  to  the  development  of  fisheries 
our  line  is  far  better  than  the  Castlemaine  line,  as  the 
only  supplies  of  fish  come  from  Dingle,  Brandon,  and 
Castlegregory.”  There  is  another  advantage  in  com- 
mencing at  Tralee.  We  have  a junction  with  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  at  Tralee,  so  that  there  are 
two  openings  for  the  traffic  really,  the  Great 
Southern  and  the  Wateyford  and  Limerick. 

13895.  Mr.  Abernethy. — But  involving  of  course  a 
change  of  gauge? — Yes. 

13896.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  arran«e- 
ment  -with  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  to  work  the 
line  if  made?— No,  we  have  made  no  arrangement 
with  either  company.  I doubt  very  much  if  the  main 
lines  of  Ireland  would  work  a narrow  gauge  system. 

13897.  Mr.  Barry. — Could  you  give  us,  by  <nvin» 
the  subject  a little  more  consideration,  a comparative 
estimate  for  a broad  gauge  line  in  that  district  with 
the  same  weight  of  rails  that  you  are  now  su""estin® 
and  in  all  respects  the  same  as  to  the  weights  carried 
but  merely  a light  railway  with  a five  feet  three 
gauge? — 1 perfectly  understand.  I can  do  that  if  you 
will  give  me  a little  time. 

13898.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  is  with  a 45  lbs. 
rail? — Yes. 

13899.  Mr.  Pim. — Does  part  of  yourline run alon® 
the  roads? — Partly  on  the  roads  and  partly  hi  the 
fields ; half  of  the  line  is  on  the  roads  and  half  in  the 
fields  on  an  average.  We  use  the’ road  wherever 
practicable,  and  then  the  line  is  built  on  a raised  bench 
or  platform  on  one  side,  similar  to  the  Clogher  Valley 
line. 

13900.  Mi\  Barry. — You  are  obliged  to  leave  a 
0614810  width  of  road? — We  are  obliged  to  leave 
eighteen  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  tramway  to  the 
opposite  fence  or  footpath,  if  one  exists. 

13901.  And  to  that  extent  I suppose  the  question 
of  gauge  may  affect  the  desirability  of  using  the  rad 
or  not  ? — Quite  so ; because  probably  more  land  would 
have  to  be  taken  for  a broad  gauge. 

13902.  You  would  have  to  take  up  two  feet  three 
inches  more  of  the  road? — Yes,  or  else  you  would 
have  to  take  down  the  fence  and  enter  on  the  adjoining 
land  and  pay  cpmpensation  and  severance  or  go  into 
the  fields  altogether. 

13903.  The  severance  has  to  be  paid  for  in  either 
case  ?—  No ; when  you  are  going  aloDg  the  road  there 
is  no  severance  and  no  compensation  whatever. 

13904.  Can  you  run  the  railway  on  a raised  em- 
bankment on  the  north  side  of  a road,  the  land  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  receiving  no  compensation  !— 
When  I speak  of  a raised  platform  it  is  only  six  inches 
above  the  road,  at  a maximum,  except  at  one  or  two 
points. 

1 3905.  What  more  severance  would  there  be  sup- 
posing you  took  two  feet  of  land  out  of  the  field  ? — 
They  would  ask  you  to  pay  for  it. 

13906.  Eor  the  land,  but  there  surely  would  be  no 
more  severance? — Running  along  the  road  you  do  not 
touch  the  adjoining  land ; but  if  you  increased  the  width 
of  the  gauge  you  might  have  to  take  down  the  fence  and 
encroach  on  the  adjoining  land  somewhat,  and  I sup- 
pose they  would  naturally  ask  you  for  compensation. 

13907.  For  the  land  taken  ? — Yes. 

13908.  But  I fail  to  see  how  any  severance  is 
caused  more  in  one  case  than  the  other  ? — No,  I did  not 
quite  catch  your  question  at  first. 

13909.  Mr.  Abernethy. — rThe  land  is  not  very  valu- 
able, I presume,  along  the  line  ? — On  the  whole  it  is  no 
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very  valuable.  .£8,000  I think  is  an  ample  estimate. 

13910.  A good  deal  of  it  is  bog,  I suppose! — There 
. n0  bog  at  all,  but  moorv  pasture. 

13911.  How  many  acres  altogether  ? — One  hundred. 

13912.  It  seems  to  be  a large  price  for  the 
]1IM1  ? It  is  a large  price  for  land  in  Ireland. 

13913.  What  length  of  line  goes  along  the  road? 
—Half  on  the  road  and  half  in  the  fields. 

13914.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  find  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  owners  of  property  to  give  their  land 
for  these  lines  which  develop  the  property  adjoining  ? 
_As  far  as  we  have  ascertained  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  willing  to  meet  the  company  in  every 
nyt  but  it  has  assumed  no  practical  shape  as  yet. 

1 391/5.  Do  you  find  that  tenants  are  equally 
desirous  of  meeting  the  company? — They  are  all 
anxious  for  the  line  of  railway,  but  we  cannot  exactly 
say  how  far  they  will  meet  us  as  to  giving  their 
land.  Irish  tenants]  are  not  very  generous  in  that  way. 

13916.  Of  course  the  quantity  of  land  taken  from 
a tenant  may  be  relatively  much  larger  to  the  whole 
of  his  holding  than  in  the  case  of  a landlord,  so  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  give  the  land  ? — 
Quite  so. 

13917.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  not  £S,000  a high  valu- 
ation for  land  of  that  character — £80  an  acre  ? — It  is 
about  the  average  price  that  has  been  allowed  by  the 
Privy  Council  under  the  Tramways  Act.  I think 
myself  it  is  rather  high,  but  in  order  to  be  on  the 
right  side  I have  taken  that,  and  severance  and  com- 
pulsory purchase  make  a difference.  I think  something 
could  be  saved  on  it,  but  not  having  entered  into  any 
agreement  with  any  of  the  tenants  or  landowners  at 
present  I could  not  give  an  exact  estimate; 

13918.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  given  us  any  esti- 
mate of  the  traffic  on  this  railway? — I did  in  my 
former  evidence  give  you  some  evidence  as  to 
traffic,  and  you  will  find  more  in  the  blue  book 
with  which  I furnished  you  on  the  last  occasion. 
I stated  that  the  fish  traffic  alone  was  very  extensive  ; 
there  was  £8,000  paid  in  one  year  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  for  steamers,  to  carry  fish  away  from 
that  coast  to  Milford  Haven  and  other  railway  centres. 

13919.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  given  us  statute 
acres  or  Irish  acres  %—  Statute  acres.  I do  not  know 
if  you  know  this  Act  of  Parliament  of  1886.  It 
is  an  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  years  of  William  the  IV.,  as  to  Public  Works, 
lines  and  tramways  in  Ireland  in  which  the  Treasury 
are  empowered  to  advance  money  on  the  security 
of  guaranteed  shares,  and  it  expires  in  1887. 

13920.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  no.  limitation  in  that 
Act  as  to  amount  ? — As  I read  it  there  is  not,  and  we 
should  come  in  under  that  Act  of  course,  the  plan 
having  passed  in  1884.  If  it  was  practicable  for  the 
Government  to  allow  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
Act  to  the  extent  of  the  capital,  or  so  much  as  you 
might  suggest,  it  would  be  practicable  to  commence 
works  this  summer,  and  it  would  give  much  needed  em- 
ployment in  the  district  during  the  approaching  winter. 

13921.  Some  months  ago  you  gave  evidence  before 
us  respecting  a line  from  Letterkenny  through  Rath- 
melton  to  Kilmacrenan,  and  so  down  towards  the 
west  coast  of  Donegal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glen- 
ties  1-Yes. 


13922.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  country 
between  Glenties  and  Ardara  ? — Not  from  a personal 
visit  to  the  country,  but  from  inquiries  made.  I have 
not  been  further  than  half  way  between  Church  Hill 
and  Glenties.  I laid  out  a line  from  a jjoint  near 
Newtowncunningham  on  the  Letterkenny  Railway 
across  Lough  Swilly  through  Rathmelton,  Kilmacrenan, 
and  on  to  Church  Hill.  Then  I have  put  On  this  map 
which  I furnished  you  with,  a dotted  line  showing  the 
practical  possibility  of  extending  this  line  on  towards 
Glenties,  either  about  a couple  of  miles  north  of 
Glenties,  or  on  to  Glenties  of  Ardara  itself,  but  from 
this  first  portion  of  the  line  I have  mentioned  I pro- 
posed a,  branch  to  the  town  of  Milford,  from  a point 
near  Kilmacrenan,  and  that  portion  of  the  line  from 
Newtowncunningham  to  Church  Hill  would  open  up 
all  the  north-west  of  Donegal. 

13923.  Do  you  speak  of  the  country  between  Church 
Hill  and  Glenties  from  personal  inspection  ? — I have 
only  gone  a portion  of  the  way  from  Church  Hill 
towards  Glenties,  but  from  what  I have  learned,  and 
from  the  contours  shown  on  the  six-inch  Ordnance 
map,  I see  that  a line  is  quite  practicable.  Donegal 
is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  Ireland  that  are  con- 
toured by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  consequently  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  sketching  out  a line. 

13924.  The  proposal  that  you  laid  before  us  in- 
volved crossing  Lough  Swilly  by  a bridge  ? — It  did  ; 
at  low  tide  the  river  is  only  about  400  feet  wide. 

13925.  Have  you  had  any  borings  taken? — I made 
soundings  there,  and  I discovered  that  the  bottom  was 
hard  marl  and  gravel. 

13926.  Are  there  any  craft  that  go  up  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Letterkenny  ? — Only  a few  small  colliers,  and 
they  can  only  get  up  at  high  tide. 

13927.  I think  you  gave  us  the  population  of 
Church  Hill,  Kilmacrenan,  Rathmelton,  and  Milford  ? 
— I did,  and  also  the  valuation  of  the  district. 

13928.  There  was  a scheme  for  running  north-west- 
ward of  Kilnacrenan,  towar-ds  Sheep  Haven  and  Dun- 
fanaghy  1— Yes  ; I was  engineer  for  that  scheme  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Doyle  from  Lettei-kenny  to  Kil- 
macrenan and  then  on  round  the  north  of  Donegal 
coast  co  Dunfanaghy.  But  the  lax-ge  6-inch  maps 
show  that  chains  of  mountains  run  north-east  and 
south-west  all  through  the  county.  Rxxnning  a line  in 
the  north-westerly  direction  you  nxn  practically  at 
light  angles  with  the  chain  of  mountains,  whereas  the 
more  you  run  in  a south-west  or  north-east  direction 
you  get  a more  or  less  surface  line  through  valleys. 

13929.  What  position  does  that  line  to  Church  Hill 
occupy  now  ? — The  promotei's  have  simply  registei-ed 
themselves  as  a company ; that  is  all. 

13930.  What  is  the  title  of  it  ? — The  North  West  Do- 
negal and  Leenan  Valley  Railway  Company,  Limited. 

13931.  Is  the  Leenan  Valley  the  valley  that  runs 
from  near  Church  Hill  to  Ratlimelton  ? — Yes. 

13932.  What  is  the  name  of  the  valley  that  runs  in 
a south-westerly  direction  in  the  direction  of  Glenties  ? 
— The  Gweebarra. 

13933.  I'  gather  that  you  are  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  from  Chureh  Hill  to  Glen- 
ties ? — Not  personally,  but  I am  satisfied,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  contour  maps,  that  it  is  very  practicable. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  William  James  Doherty  called  in  and  examined. 


13934.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  profession  ? 
■—l  am  a civil  engineer  and  contractor  carrying  on 
business  in  Dublin. 

13935.  You  have  had  these  questions  with  regard 
ro  deep-sea  fisheries  before  you,  and  you  have  favoured 
us  with  your  replies.  Do  you  know  the  fisheries  of 
uny  part  of  the  coast  well? — I know  the  sites  of  the 
usheries  very  well,  and  I know  the  coast  of  Ireland 
7ery  weH  There  are  very  few  parts  of  the  coast  I do 
not  know. 


13936.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  upon  the  fisheries 
generally,'  or  upon  the  facilities  given  by  piers  or  slips 
or  harboux-s  ? — The  position  that  I should  Hke  to  take 
before  the  Commission  is  this — I would  be  anxious  to 
put  forward  my  views  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country — because,  as  I understand,  that 
is  the  object  of  the  Commission— both  by  railways, 
fisheries,  piers,  and  harbours.  I think  under  those 
heads  I would  be  prepared  to  offer  any  evidence  that 
you  would  like  to  obtain  from  me. 

J 3 D 2 


June  28,  1887 

Mr.  J.  H. 
Ryan,  c.b. 


Mr.  William 
Doherty. 
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June  28, 18S7.  13937.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Confining '.your  answers  to  13946.  Would  you  confine  your  answer  to  Done*  l 

— the  question  of  communications,  to  begin  with  the  or  would  you  extend  your  answer  generally  to  oth 
James'  'am  various  harbours,  would  you  advise  the  construction  of  counties? — I should  apply  the  same  argument  tTf 
Doherty.  light  tramways  or  railways  in  connexion  with  existing  applies  to  Donegal  exactly  to  Galway.  Take  Gal  • . 

lines? — I would  advise  the  construction  of  light  rail-  as  your  port  of  departure,  and  go  on  towards  Clifl^ 
ways  in  preference  to  tramways.  A narrow  gauge  line  would  be  the  proper  line  in  m 

13938.  On  the  usual  gauge? — The  3-feet  gauge,  opinion  for  that  district.  ^ 

The  reason  I would  advocate  a 3-feet  gauge  is  this,  that  13947.  The  lines  of  railway  that  at  present  ex' 

it  would  be  better  to  have  one  uniform  plant  through-  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  are  broad  "auaej— 

out  the  whole  country,  so  that  all  the  parts  would  be  Yes.  I am  well  aware  the  lines  are  on  the  bro  1 
interchangeable,  and  so  that  if  any  person  wanted  an  guage  in  connection  with  the  Midland  Great  Western 
engine  at  one  pari  of  the  country  they  could  have  an  but  I do  not  think  they  touch  at  all  the  district  that 

engine  if  it  was  to  spare  at  another  part  of  the  country  requires  development. 

and  so  that  it  could  be  put  immediately  on  to  any  13948.  The  question  is  to  bring  the  west  coast  of 
particular  line.  _ Ireland  and  the  east  coast  directly  in  connection  with 

13939.  The  Chairman. — That  applies  exclusively  existing  broad  gauge  lines,  so  as  to  transmit  fish 

to  construction  ? — To  the  gauge.  . direct  across  to  the  eastern  coast  and  the  English 

11940.  But  what  about  the  working  of  adjoining  markets.  If  you  had  a system  of  narrow  gau«e°raih 
lines  of  the  5 feet  3 inch  gauge. . Is  it  desirable  to  ways  in  the  county  of  Galway  it  would  involve  the 
tranship  the  traffic  at  all  the  junctions  ? — I think  the  necessity  of  transhipment  to  all  the  broad  gau^e  lines ! 
places  where  we  want  light  railway  communication  in  — I think  it  would  be  a very  simple  matter  of' arrange- 
Ireland  at  present  are  pretty  much  confined  to  what  ment  in  the  case  of  a narrow  gauge  line  to  make  \ 
we  call  the  congested  districts,  and  that  the  main  system  of  trucks  that  would  run  right  on  to  the  broad 
trunk  lines  of  the  country  have  been  generally  laid  gauge  without  transhipment,  and  bring  a narrow 
down,  and  with  the  five  feet  three  inch  gauge.  The  gauge  truck  right  through.  I am  speaking  now  of 
adj  unctive  lines,  such  as  I think  would  be  necessary  to  course  in  the  presence  of  a gentleman  who  understands 
develop  mountainous  counties  the  same  as  Donegal,  all  this  better  than  I do. 

Kerry,  Galway,  and  the  western  sea-board  generally,  13949.  Do  you  mean  to  have  a third  rail?— No  a 
I believe  ought  to  be  laid  down  on  the  lighter  gauge ; special  arrangement  of  trucks.  I have  not  gone  into 
because  in  the  first  place  I think  it  is  generally  the  details,  but  it  strikes  me,  as  a practical  individual  ’ 
agreed  that  the  lighter  railways  can  be  worked  cheaper  that  to  avoid  transhipment  you  might  arrange  the 
and  constructed  cheaper,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  stations  in  such  a way  that  you  could  run  your  nar- 
construction  are  less  in  mountainous  countries  by  row  gauge  trucks  on  to  the  broad  gauge  trucks,  and 
narrow  than  by  wide  gauge  lines.  That  is  only  my  so  run  the  whole  right  through  without  break  at  all. 
view  of  it  of  course.  13950.  That  is  to  say  you  would  have  a broad 

13941.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  is  confining  it  to  the  gauge  truck  on  which  you  could  run  the  narrow 

question  of  construction  ?— Yes.  gauge  track  entire  with  its  cargo  of  fish  ?— Yes;  but 

13942.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  transit,  of  I am  speaking  of  course  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
course  if  all  the  principal  main  lines  are  broad  gauge,  understand  the  details  better  than  I do. 
if  you  make  light  railways  to  the  various  harbours  to  13951.  That  would  involve  special  rolling  stock  on 
develop  them  it  involves  of  course  the  transit  of  goods  the  part  of  the  existing  lines  1— They  would  have  to 
from  the  narrow  gauge  to  the  broad  gauge  in  every  provide  rolling  stock  in  any  case  to  carry  the  fish, 
case ?— Yes,  I think  it  would;  but  before  you  could  13952.  But  still  it  would  require  special  rolling 
say  where  that  would  occur,  it  would  be  necessary  to  stock?— It  would  be  only  special  fish  rolling  stock’ 
have  a plan  showing  where  a railway  was  about  to  be  which,  I presume,  they  provide  on  the  London  and 
projected,  to  see  whether  such  a case  would  occur  or  North  Western.  I see  them  coming  down  from  Scot 
not.  Take  Donegal  for  example ; we  have  no  such  land  sometimes,  and  they  have  special  rolling  stock 
conflicting  interests  there  likely  to  arise  on  a matter  for  running  the  fish  on  to  London, 
of  that  sort.  We  have  the  Letterkenny  Railway  13953.  The  Chairman. — But  not  a different  gauge  1 
which  is  a 3 feet  gauge  going  from  Londonderry  to  — No,  but  special  trucks. 

Letterkenny,  and  no  matter  how  you  extend  it,  it  13954.  Would  not  your  plan  involve  very  great 
would  still  be  a 3 feet  gauge  and  there  would  be  no  additional  dead  weight  ? — Simply  the  extra  dead 
break  there.  The  terminus  is  Londonderry,  and  you  weight  of  the  narrow  gauge  frame  without,  perhaps, 
would  find  you  would  have  no  transhipment  of  goods  the  superstructure.  I do  not  believe  there  would  be 
in  that  district. . Then  if  you  take  the  Londonderry  much  dead  weight  extra.  There  would  be  a little 
and  Buncrana  line,  that  is  a three  feet  line.  If  you  but  not  so  very  much. 

extend  it  to  Innishowen,  which  is  a place  that  requires  13955.  What  would  be  the  weight  of  the  narrow 
development,  you  would  still  be  in  connection  with  a gauge  trucks  ?— I do  not  know  particularly,  because  I 
three  feet  gauge.  If  you  extend  your  line  from  have  not  gone  into  details. 

Stranorlar  to  Donegal,  which  is  in  existence  as  a 13956.  Would  it  be  2 ton  10  cwt.? — Yes,  about  that, 

three  feet  gauge,  on  to  Carrick  and  Ardara  and  13957.  And  the  broad  gauge  trucks  %— They  would 

Gweedore,  you  would  still  have  a three  feet  gauge,  so  be  up  to  six  or  seven  tons,  I suppose, 
that  you  would  have  one  system  of  three  feet  gauge  13958.  As  much  as  that?— They  are  not  far  off; 
all  through  the  county  that  would  be  perfectly  in-  but  I am  speaking  of  details  of  railway  plant  that  can 
dependent  of  any  other  gauge.  be  easily  ascertained. 

13943.  The  Chairman. — Where  are  the  markets  13959.  If  they  were  the  weight  you  state  it  would 
for  the  fish? --It  is  a matter  of  construction  that  I make  the  case  still  worse? — What  I mean  to  convey 
am  dealing  with.  is  this,  that  if  you  are  going  to  provide  special  trucks 

13944.  There  must  be  some  transhipping  elsewhere  ? on  the  broad  gauge  to  carry  narrow  gauge  trucks  you 
— Certainly.  I am  pointing  out  that  Londonderry  is  would  not  provide  them  the  extreme  weight  that  you 
the  cross-channel  port  of  shipment,  and  you  do  not  would  have  to  provide  in  case  you  were  going  to  run 
take  in  any  broad  gauge  line  on  your  way  going  into  them  separately.  For  instance,  there  might  be  a 
Londonderry'.  skeleton  truck,  and  you  would  simply  have  the  wheels 

13945.  Mr  .Abernethy. — You  select  County  Donegal  and  the  axles  and  the  skeleton  frame  that  would  hold 
as  an  exceptional  case  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  no  the  narrow  gauge  truck  upon  it. 
system  of  railway  but  the  narrow  gauge? — Quite  so — 13960.  Have  you  gone  into  a calculation  as  to  the 

no  system  the  development  of  which  would  benefit  additional  weight  that  would  be  involved  by  your 
the  country  so  much  as  the  narrow  gauge.  system?— I have  not  at  all. 
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„q61.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  wish  that  answer  to 
1 generally? — I merely  wish  that  answer  to  apply 
^'case's  wjiero  you  say  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
h broad  gauge  traffic  into  operation,  and  where  the 
..  w gau1 "e  line  would  not  be  convenient  and  would 
“Tendat  a terminus.  Where  the  narrow  gauge  line 
D°,  at  a terminus,  I say  the  the  narrow  gauge  system 
“better  for  the  development  of  that  portion  of  the 
18  try  that  requires  development,  that  is  to  say,  the 
mountainous  portion  of  the  country.  Where  you 
kve  a broad  gauge  system  of  railways  existing  which 
takes  up  the  scheme  and  extends  its  system  through- 
out that  part  of  the  country,  then,  I say,  it  ought 
to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  means  of  development, 
because  it  would  help  their  own  traffic,  but  I am 
kin"  now  of  the  portion  that  must  be  developed 
by  itself,  as  a sine  qua  non.  If  it  is  to  be  developed 
at  all  it  will  not  be  developed  by  these  particular  com- 

^13962.  Would  you  suggest  that  an  extension  of  the 
present  broad  gauge  system  through  some  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  west  should  be  desirable  ? — I would  be 
very  much  inclined  to  say,  that  if  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Kailway  undertook  to  work  the  line  from 
Galway  through  to  Clifden  and  that  way,  it  would  be 
better  to  put  in  the  five  feet  three  gauge  there  than 
to  put  in  a three  feet  gauge.  But  if  the  line  is  to 
be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Government  or  at  the 
cost  of  the  country,  or  by  whatever  means  may  be 
devised,  and  that  the  Midland  Great  Western  do  not 
provide  any  of  the  money,  then  I say  that  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  all. 

13963.  Then  the  difference  between  narrow  gauge 
and  broad  gauge  is  simply  a financial  question?— 
Quite  so — perfectly  financial. 

13964.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  when  you  are  talk- 
ing of  broad  gauge  lines  you  have  in  your  mind  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  using  heavier  rails  on  a 
broad  gauge  line  than  on  a narrow  gauge  line  ?— Yes, 
I think  there  is  a necessity  for  using  heavier  rails  on 
a broad  gauge  line  than  on  a narrow  gauge  line. 

13965.  Why?  — I think  that  the  Chairman  has 
pretty  nearly  pointed  out  the  reason.  For  instance, 
the  rolling  stock  is  weightier  on  the  broad  gauge  than 
on  the  narrow  gauge  lines.  Helias  pointed  out  that  a 
truck  on  a broad  gauge  line  weighs  some  five  or  six 
tons. 

13966.— The  Chairman. — I rather  dissented  from 
that? — It  is  more  than  double  the  weight  of  a narrow 
gauge  truck  at  any  rate. 

13967.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  not  aware  that  the 
weight  of  rails  is  prescribed  by  the  weight  on  the  engine 
wheels  and  not  by  the  weight  on  the  truck  wheels  ? — 
The  weight  of  the  engine  is  greater  too.  The  weight  of 
an  engine  on  a broad  gauge  line  is  greater  than  that 
of  an  engine  on  a narrow  gauge  line. 

13968.  But  assuming  the  heavier  engine  is  restricted 
to  the  parent  company’s  line,  and  that  the  extension 
is  made  by  a light  railway  and  a special  engine  used 
upon  it,  is  there  then  any  necessity  for  having  heavier 
rails  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ? — No,  not  if 
you  exclude  the  general  rolling  stock  of  the  company 
that  is  in  existence. 

13969.  Would  you  draw  a distinction  between 
taking  forward  the  rolling  stock  with  a weight  on 
the  wheels  of  from  one  and  a half  tons  to  two  tons 
per  wheel,  but  excluding  the  heavy  engines  ? — I was 
looking  at  the  direct  question  put  to  me  by  the  Chair- 
man, about  bringing  traffic  from  the  west  coast  direct 
to  the  east. 

13970.  Will  you  exclude  from  your  consideration 
the  question  of  bringing  the  heavy  engine  through  ? — 
I will  exclude  it ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
practicable,  because  I think  the  case  of  engines  running 
through  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast  would 
he  rather  difficult.  I do  not  say  it  could  not  be  done, 
hut  it  would  be  rather  an  impractical  way  of  doing 


13971.  That  is  not  quite  the  suggestion.  It  is  not  Juness,  188 
that  light  engines  should  run  from  the  west  to  the  Mr 
east  coast,  but  that  a light  engine  should  run  until  it  James 
reached  the  present  company’s  line? — Quite  so.  I Doherty,  t 
quite  agree  with  you  there  ; but  it  merely  strengthens 
the  argument  I have  been  bringing  forward  all 
through  ; that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  going  to  use  these 
extended  lines,  let  us  have  both  light  rails  and  light 
plant,  and  light  everything  if  they  are  to  stop  at  where 
the  broad  gauge  takes  the  matter  up. 

13972.  I dare  say  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
Finn  Valley  line  ? — Yes,  I am. 

13973.  The  broad  gauge  runs  to  Stranorlar  ? — Yes. 

13974.  It  then  becomes  a narrow  gauge  line  ? — 

Yes. 

13975.  And  everything  has  to  be  transhipped  at 
Stranorlar  ? — Yes. 

13976.  Does  that  seem  an  advantage  or  a disadvan- 
tage in  itself? — I do  not  think  it  is  an  advantage  in 
that  particular  case — most  decidedly  not. 

13977.  Then  the  question  of  what  it  is  worth  to 
get  rid  of  that  disadvantage  is  a question  of  money 
very  much  ? — Quite  so.  As  I said  before,  it  is  alto- 
gether a financial  question. 

13978.  And  the  question  of  money  again  may  be 
subdivided  into  cost  of  construction  and  cost  of  rolling 
stock  ? — Quite  so. 

13979.  But  in  the  other  case  that  you  gave  of  the 
Letterkenny  line  ; that  is  a line  which  ends  in  the 
shipping  port  of  Londonderry,  and,  therefore,  differs 
altogether  from  the  case  of  Stranorlar  ? — Quite  so. 

13980.  The  Chairman.-f- Now  we  will  go  to  the 
Fishery  question.  Have  you  studied  the  question  of 
, the  construction  of  slips  or  piers  or  harbours  1 — Yes, 

I have  pretty  much  studied  that.  I have  been  con- 
nected with  harbours  for  thirty-five  years. 

13981.  Can  you  give  us  instances  of  piers  you  have 
constructed  ?— Yes.  I have  constructed  Ardglass  as 
a fishing  pier. 

13982.  Mr.  Abernelhy.  —How  long  has  that  pier 
been  constructed  at  Ardglass  ? — I think  it  has  been 
finished  since  about  1880 ; but  I am  not  sure  to  a year 
or  so — that  is  about  the  time — about  1880. 

13983.  That  pier  at  Ardglass  was  designed  by  the 
engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works? — The  pier  at  Ard- 
glass has  a peculiar  history.  It  was  first  originally 
designed  by  Sir  John  Bennie  and  built  in  1839,  or 
■ previously  to  that.  In  1839,  or  immediately  after,  it 
was  washed  away  during  a great  storm,  and  it  lay  in 
its  d6bris  from  1839  on  to  about  1875  or  1876.  The 
Board  of  Works  then  under  some  grant  that  was  made 
for  the  development  of  the  fisheries — I think  there 
was  a sum  of  £40,000  given  by  the  Government — 
took  up  this  pier  at  Ardglass,  and  I entered  into  a 
contract  -with  the  Board  of  Works  for  its  construction. 

We  constructed  the  pier  on  the  foundations  of  the 
previous  existing  pier.  The  old  pier  was  washed 
completely  over,  but  the  foundation  outline  of  the  pier 
to  a certain  extent  was  in  existence.  For  instance, 
the  inner  wall  had  a very  long  slope.  We  did  not 
follow  the  long  slope  out  but  came  down  with  a shorter 
slope.  I will  draw  you  a section  of  the  old  pier. 

I Making  a rough  sketch.]  That  portion  of  the  work 
remained  intact  and  was  washed  off  at  a level  of  two  feet 
below  low  water.  This  long  slope  that  Sir  John 
Bennie  had  put  in  was  very  much  torn  away.  Mr. 

Manning  reduced  this  slope  down  to  a two  to  one 
slope,  the  old  one  having  been  four  or  five  to  one. 

We  then  built  our  superstructure  upon  what  remained 
of  this  foundation.  This,  I may  tell  you,  was  first- 
class  ashlar  masonry,  limestone  rock  from  the  Isle  of 
Man  very  superior  and  substantial  work.  The  whole 
mistake  was  this  great  slope  not  being  put  in  with 
weighty  enough  stuff. 

13984.  Too  small  stones?— The  stones  were  small, 
and  the  pitching  was  not  deep  enough. 

13985.  What  height  of  the  old  pier  remained  when 
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June  28, 1887.  you  commenced  with  the  superstructure  ? — I should 
Mr  William  sa7  we^ye  or  fourteen  feet  remained. 

James  13986.  And  you  simply  added  a concrete  pier  on 

Doherty.  the  top? — Yes,  -with  five-ton  or  seven-ton  blocks  of 
pitching  on  the  face  of  this,  and  we  raised  this  pier 
up  on  the  top  and  put  a pavement  on  it,  making  a 
concrete  pier  altogether. 

13987.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  you  have  made  a curved 
slope  ?— We  reduced  the  pitching  from  a four  to  one 
slope  to  about  two  to  one. 

13988.  Mi-.  Abemethy. — And  you  formed  that  slope 
of  concrete  blocks  ? — Yes,  put  that  in,  in  concrete 
blocks  three  feet  thick. 

13989.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Have  you  been  there  in  heavy 
weather  ? — Yes,  I think  I have  been  there  in  all  sorts 
of  weather. 

13990.  What  is  the  result  of  the  pier  in  heavy 
weather  as  far  as  protecting  the  berthage  of  fishing 
vessels  inside  the  pier  ?— I do  not  think  it  is  any 
great  protection,  at  least  practically  not  great. 

13991.  Does  the  water  wash  right  over? — Yes,  it 
washes  over,  and  lands  forty  or  fifty  feet  inside.  The 
pier  of  course  as  a general  shelter  harbour  is  of 
no  use  whatever ; it  is  too  short,  you  cannot  get  a 
shelter  harbour  in  deep  water  for  £20,000.  If  you 
want  to  get  a shelter  harbour  in  deep  water  so  as  to 
protect  a fishing  fleet  you  must  spend  £100,000  at  the 
very  least.  The  Commission  will  know  very  well  that 
you  cannot  do  much  with  £20,000  in  deep  water. 

13992.  What  I was  asking  you  was  how  far  the 
present  pier  is  sufficient.  You  say  it  does  not  protect 
the -vessels? — I think  it  protects  .remarkably  well  for 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  on  it. 
When  I was  giving  evidence  before  tbe  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Harbours  that  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  year  before  last,  I stated  that  in  my  opinion  there 
ought  to  be  expended  on  Ardglass,  to  make  it  a 
suitable  harbour  for  fishing  purposes,  from  £100,000 
to  £150,000  ; that  in  the  present  harbour  there  is 
what  they  call  the  Churn  Rock,  and  that  any  vessel 
coming  in  out  of  a sea  runs  great  risk  of  running  right 
on  to  this  rock,  because  it  is  within  a short  distance  of 
the  pier.  In  fact  when  we  had  our  dredger  there 
dredging  out  the  debris  she  was  blown  x-ight  over  this 
Churn  Rock,  even  when  she  was  lying  at  moorings. 

13993.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Would  you  suggest  extend- 
ing the  present  pier  in  the  same  direction  ? — Not  in 
the  same  direction. 

13994.  There  are  a good  deal  of  outlying  rocks  sea- 
ward of  the  pier  at  present  ? — Yes. 

13995.  The  pier  should  have  been  constructed  more 
to  seaward  ? — Yes. 

13996.  That  would  have  been  better  ?— That  is 
exactly  what  has  always  been  my  opinion. 

13997.  Mr.  Barry. — There  is  a great  trade  there,  is 
there  not  ?— Yes.  It  is  a great  pity  to  say  that  we  have 
not  one  fishing  port  in  Ireland.  We  have  really  none. 
There  is  Ardglass,  the  very  centre  of  the  fishing  dis- 
trict, within  easy  distance  of  the  fishing  grounds,  and 
■quite,  abreast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  there  you  are 
immediately  with  the  Channel  open  to  you.  You  have 
deep  water  there,  and  you  can  get  immediately  into 
deep  water,  north,  south,  east  or  west,  and  yet  there 
is  not  accommodation  there  for  twelve  fishing  boats. 
There  is  not  sufficient  protection  even  for  one. 

13998.  Mr.  Abemethy. — The  sea  at  present  comes 

right  into  the  harbour,  round  the  end  of  the  pier? 

Right  into  the  harbour. 

13999.  Mr.  Barry. — You  think  Ardglass  is  in  a 
good  situation  ? — I always  said  so,  and  I always  believed 
Ardglass  ought  to  be  one  of  the  places  that  ought  to 
be  taken. up  and  a large  sum  of  money  expended  on  it 
to  riiake  it  a first  class  fishing  place,  because  it  is  not 
for  Irish  fishing  alone.  We  have  the  Manxnien, 
Welshmen,  and  Scotchmen  coming  there.  It  is  an 
international  port,  is  Ardglass,  so  far  as  fishing  opera- 
tions are  concerned. 

14000.  Then  I gather  from  that  that  as  far  as  real 


usefulness  is  concerned,  the  pier  is  of  verw  r, 
utility?—' That  is  my  opinion,  but  I am  mlLv 
pressing  my  own  opinion.  ■> ex’ 


14001.  Mr.  Abemethy.— Have  you  constructed 
itberniersl — Yp?  T mnctimrfoJ  . ......  , u 


other  piers  1— Yes,  I constructed  a pier  at,  P.„„  , y 
han.  in  Donegal  Bav  : one  at,  n 


han,  in  Donegal  Bay ; one  at  Teelin,  in  DoneaiK  , 
another  at  Poolhurrin,  in  Donegal,  and  ]°,  Dt 


present  constructing  one  at  Carrigaholt,  in  the 
Clare,  and  another  at  Clogher  Head,  in  the  com  t 
Louth.  unv 


14002.  With  regard  to  Teelin,  that  shelters  a verv 
small  area  of  water  m it  ?— Very  little  space.  J 


14003.  Seaward  of  the  pier  at  Teelin  there  are  aim 
outlying  rocks — a rocky  foreshore  ?— There  is  "° 

14004.  Do  you  think  the  pier  at  Teelin  is  PTOjectpi, 
m a good  direction  ?— I think  for  where  it  is  at  Teelin 
it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  place,  because  I do 
not  think  that  it  would  have  made  any  difference  at 
all  in  Teelin  whether  you  put  the  pier  on  the  out- 
lying  rocks  or  not,  because  you  gain  all  the  object 
that  the  outlying  rocks  would  give  you,  that  is  to  say 
the  place  is  very  well  sheltered  of  itself.  ■ ’ 

14.0G5.  Without  the  pier?— Without  the  pier  at 
all.  My  idea  always  was  about  the  Teelin  pier  that 
it  should  never  have  been  put  there  at  all,  but  sho-ld 
have  been  placed  at  Kiliybegs,  which  is  the  proper 
place.  I always  advocated  the  erection  of  a pier  for 
fishery  purposes  at  Kiliybegs,  because  at  present  the 
fishermen  along  that  coast  have  nowhere  to  land 
their  fish.  To  develop  that  part  of  the  district,  you 
want  a good  landing  pier,  so  that  boats  drawin® 
twelve  feet  and  fourteen  feet  can  come  alongside  at 
Kiliybegs.  You  want  through  communication^  either 
broad  gauge  or  narrow  gauge  as  I advocate,  or  any 
gauge  at  all ; but  you  want  some  means  of  sendin’® 
your  fish  from  Kiliybegs  right  away  through  to 
Donegal  and  to  Londonderry,  to  go  aboard  a steamer, 
or  a steamer  coming  from  Sligo  might  come  alongside 
at  Kiliybegs  and  take  the  fish  aboard  ancl  go  on  to 
Glasgow  or  Liverpool ; but  a pier  at  Kiliybegs  at  a 
cost  of  £10,000  or  £15,000,  which  would  be  a small 
sum  to  expend  on  it,  would  provide  all  the  accommo- 


dation that  i 


necessary. 


14006.  The  Chairman. — By  extending  the  present 
pier  that  is  there  ? — There  is  no  pier  at  all.  There  is 
a little  bit  of  a boat  slip  there. 

14007.  Mr.  Abemethy. — There  is  the  root  of  a pier 
there  as  you  may  call  it? — Yes,  about  100  feet  Ion® 
or  something  of  that  sort,  but  that  is  dry  at  loir 
water,  completely  dry. 

14008.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  the  pier  you  would 
extend  ? — That  is  the  place.  I would  extend  it  into 
deep  water. 

14009.  Mr.  A bernethy. ■ — Y ou  think  if  the  money 
that  has  been  expended  at  Teelin  had  been  expended 
at  Kiliybegs,  it  would  have  effected  a great  purposeas 
regards  the  fisheries,  whereas  it  was  not  required  at 
Teelin?  — Ido.  I think  it  would  have  done  general 
good  at  Kiliybegs,  and  it  has  done  very  little  local 
good  at  Teelin.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  but  the  fault  of  the  system.  The  fault  of  the 
system  is  this,  that  local  men  provided  a certain  sum 
— a fourth  or  a tenth  of  the  money — and  then  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  expend  tbe  money  in  that 
particular  locality;  but  the  whole  system,  as  yoinvill 
notice  in  the  memorandum  that  I have  given  you  as 
to  how  these  piers  are  projected,  in  my  opinion  is 
wrong.  For  instance,  I do  not  think  that  any  Govern- 
ment should  lend  money  to  local  places  unless  they 
are  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a Commission,  the  same 
as  the  present  Commission,  or  a Commission  of  Engi- 
neers, who  would  be  responsible  to  the  country,  with 
reputation  and  judgment,  for  the  laying  out  of 
those  piers.  It  is  not  fair  to  put  it  on  the  engineers 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  or  the  Board  of  Works 
themselves,  to  lay  out  these  piers  in  the  direction  they 
must  lay  them  out,  and  therefore  my  strong  point  is 
this — I say  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  if  any 
improvement  is  to  take  place  in  the  development  of 
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■ jountry,  either  by  means  of  railways  or  by  means 
f fisheries'  or  harbours,  a responsible  Board  of  com- 
° t t persons  should  be  first  and  foremost  established 
f look  after  the  schemes. 

14010  The  Chairman. — And  should  their  judg- 
;n,  ^ the  matter  be  final  ?— Certainly . 

14011  Mr.  Barry.— The  present  system  is  some- 
t of  this  sort,  is  it  not,  that  the  Fishery  Com- 

* Monel'S  select  the  site,  and  then  call  on  the  Board 
"!! Works  to  build  the  pier1?— I believe  that  is  so. 

° 14012-  And  that  you  say  has  worked  in  the  way 
mu  have  described  ?— Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

• uoi3.  The  Chairman.— Axe  any  of  the  Fishery 
Inspectors  engineers  ? — N ot  that  I am  aware  of.  For 
■stance  Sir  Thomas  Brady  is  the  most  practical 
Fishery  Inspector  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  I do  not 
1 jr.  gjj  Thomas  is  an  engineer,  but  Sir  Thomas  is  a 

0f  Verv  superior  ability.  Of  -course  we  have 
nolitical  inspectors,  like  my  friend,  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  and  these  men  are  not  really  practical  men 
so  far  as  engineering  is  concerned.  I am  merely 
puttin"  that  as  a case  to  show  you  the  materials 
from  which  we  draw  our  experience  here. 

14014.  They  are  not,  in  fact,  practical  men  ? — No  ; 
what  I say  is  this,  that  it  should  be  impressed  on  any 
Government— it  makes  no  difference  to  me  what  form 
of  Government  it  is  that  is  ipso  facto  the  Government 
of  the  country — that  for  all  these  reforms  in  railways 
and  harbours,  a proper  practical  Board  of  responsible 
inen  who  alone  could  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
should  be  established.  I have  said  so  before,  and  I 
repeat  it  again,  and  I say  it  is  a great  shame  in  a 
maritime  country  like  this,  and  where  we  are  engaged 
with  it  as  we  are,  where  the  approaches  of  the  country 
arc  by  the  sea,  that  they  are  not  as  much  looked  after 
as  foreign  countries  look  after  their  approaches,  which 
are  by  land. 

14015.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Are  there  any  other  piers 
that  have  been  constructed  that  you  suggest  are  not 
useful?— I am  building  a pier  at  Carrigaholt  in  county 
Glare  at  present.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the 
piers  are  not  useful,  because  I say  that  they  have  been 
useful  to  the  extent  of  the  money  that  has  been  ex- 
pended on  them  ; but  I say  they  have  non  fulfilled  the 
purposes  that  they  ought  to  be  useful  for,  though  they 
have  fulfilled  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  fulfil  the  con- 
dition they  were  built  upon. 

14016.  Is  it  not  one  condition  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  fisheries  that  the  boats  should  be  of  a 
larger  class,  and  decked  boats  ? — Certainly.  . It  is  no 
use  pretending  to  advance  the  Irish  fisheries  unless 
you  establish  a system  of  boats  drawing  at  least  ten 
feet  to  twelve  feet  of  water. 

14017.  For  those  boats  these  piers  are  useless  ? — 
Yes.  The  only  one  that  is  of  any  use  is  Teelin  pier. 

14018.  Mr.  Barry. — How  many  boats  can  come 
aside  that  Teelin  pier? — From  four  to  six  boats. 

14019.  In  length  ? — No ; sheltered. 

14020.  Abreast  of  one  another  ? — -Yes. 

14021.  Only  one  can  come  alongside  in  length  ? 

Sot  more  than  one,  or  two  perhaps. 

14022.  Would  you  describe  the  works  at  Carriga- 
holt which  you  are  now  executing  ? — It  starts  off  from 
the  Castle.  On  this  plan  the  extent  of  the  present 
pier  is  shown  by  the  mark  in  pencil.  It  goes  into  the 
1}  fathom  line,  that  is  about  7 feet  6 inches  at  low 
water,  and  that  is  any  ordinary  tide.  At  extreme 
low  water  our  diver  can  walk  about  here  at  the  end 
with  his  head  above  water. 

14023.  What  length  of  pier  would  have  1£  fathoms 
of  water?— The  present  length  was  projected  for  1£ 
fathoms  of  water.  There  would  be  only  about  80  or  1 00 
feet.  Eighty  feet  is  the  cant  there.  That  would  be  the 
only  portion  that  would  be  1J  fathoms. 

14024.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — The  cant  is  not  constructed? 
—We  are  within  twenty  feet  of  the  end  of  it  now. 

14025.  You  recommend  that  that  cant  should  be 
earned  a little  further  out?— It  would  altogether 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  money  I had  to  expend.  I 


would  be  very  much  inclined  to  carry  the  pier  out  June 28,  im 
in  the  north-east  direction.  — L 

14026.  Mr.  Barry. — To  continue  the  pier  in  the  jIr'  Wllliam 
direction  it  is  before  it  gets  to  the  cant?— Yes  j and  Doherty, 
then  as  soon  as  I got  out  there,  I should  put  on  a cant 
in  this  direction.  [Describing.] 

14027.  So  as  to  give  a much  larger  amount  of 
berthage  for  vessels  7 — Yes  j if  a vessel  is  coining  round 
in  a gale  there  is  no  room  at  all.  She  comes  in  on 
the  rocky  foreshore. 

14028.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — In  fact  as  it  is  now  it 
would  be  an  absolute  danger  for  a vessel  in  a heavy 
gale  to  run  in? — I may  tell  you,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  our  dredging  lighter,  drawing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
of  water,  that  we  dredged  with  there  with  bag  and 
spoon  operations,  was  lying  alongside  and  the  waves 
coming  in  this  direction  (N.W.)  sank  her  alongside 
the  pier  within  the  last  few  months,  and  we  lost  * 

another  boat  driving  the  piles  here  for  the  staging  in 
the  same  way. 

14029.  Mr.  Barry. — What  money  is  contemplated 
to  be  spent  there  ? — About  £1 3,000.  We  have  already 
spent  that. 

14030.  What  is  the  total  you  have  spent? — We 
have  perhaps  now  another  thousand  to  spend  there. 

14031.  There  will  have  been  an  expenditure  of 
£13,000  there?— Yes. 

14032.  And  with  very  unsatisfactory  results? — I 
do  not  think,  so  far  as  developing  the  fishing  industry 
in  that  portion  of  the  country  is  concerned,  it  will  do 
much.  Mr.  Burton  is  the  only  person  who  has  a 
fishing  boat  there,  and  he  would  not  think  of  allowing 
his  boat  to  come  alongside  in  rough  weather.  There 
is  another  drawback  to  this  particular  pier,  and  that 
is  that  the  tide  making  up  here  comes  right  over  to 
this  point — [describing],  so  that  we  have  always  an 
ebb  tide  coming  out,  and  when  we  get  the  wind  from 
the  westward  direction  with  this  sweep  of  the  tide 
coming  round  which  brings  in  great  rollers  it  dashes 
up  against  the  inside  of  the  pier,  so  that  to  make  it 
what  it  ought  to  be  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  here — 
[describing.] 

14033.  The  Chairman. — If  you  made  that  the  tide 
would  still  flow  against  the  inside  of  the  pier  ? — U nless 
you  have  a small  breakwater  on  the  north  side — 700 
feet  or  800  feet  of  rough  stone. 

14034.  North  of  the  existing  pier? — North-west  of 
the  existing  pier. 

14035.  Mr.  Ahernethy.— Then  in  fact  the  pier,  as 
now  designed,  if  carried  out,  will  afford  no  shelter  in 
storms  ? — No,  certainly  not.  That  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  position  of  the  pier,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  amount 
of  money  available. 

14036.  Mr.  Barry. — About  how  much  a running 
yard  or  a running  foot  is  tho  pier  costing  now  at 
Carrmaholt  in  the  deepest  water  ? — Of  course  it  alto- 
gether would  depend  on  the  embellishments  you  put  bn 
a pier ; but  if  you  built  a pier  roughly  I should  say  £40 
to  £50  a foot  in  very  deep  water. 

14037.  How  much  is  the  pier  you  are  building 
costum  ? — We  are  building  a pier,  taking  the  whole 
together,  of  360  feet  for  about  £14,000,  but  then  there 
are  other  works  as  well,  such  as  an  approach  road. 

When  you  ask  me  about  the  deep  water  pier  I say 
£40  to  £50  afoot.  . 

14038.  You  know  Carngkolt  very  well?— I do. 

14039.  Do  you  consider  that  an  important  fishing 
town  for  the  coast  ?— I think  that  Carrigaholt,  for  a 
moderate  sum  to  be  expended  on  it,  is  the  only  place, 
because  it  is  within  easy  access  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  and  of  the  fishing  grounds  that  lie  imme- 
diately outside  : as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Frenchmen 
come  there  now  every  year.  I have  seen  them 
there  to  the  number  often,  fifteen,  or  twenty  sail  at 
a time,  so  that  they  do  come  there  and  anchor  off 
Carrigaholt  even  in  its  present  state. 

14040.  Mr.  Ahernethy.— They  would  not  come  there 
if  the  fish  were  not  there? — Certainly  not. 

14041.  Mr.  Barry. — After  you  leave  Loop  Head 
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going  northward,  there  is  no  place  until  you  get  to 
Galway  ? — No. 

14042.  Therefore,  Carrigaholt  appears  to  he  the 
site  that  must  be  adopted  if  they  are  to  have  anything 
in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Most  decidedly. 

14043.  Then  I suppose  the  idea  would  be  to  send 
the  fish  to  market  by  way  of  Foynes  ? — I think  they 
would  put  a steamer  on  at  once  if  you  had  a suitable 
harbour.  They  would  be  within  two  hours  of  railway 
communication. 

14044.  Therefore,  to  make  a suitable  fishing  station 
at  Carrigaholt  you  must  have  some  accommodation 
for  a tug  ? — Yes. 

14045. ' And  the  same  remark  applies  to  Foynes — to 
go  alongside  at  Foynes  pier? — I do  not  consider  Foynes 
a suitable  place  as  it  exists  at  present ; but  Foynes 
would  be  a secondary  matter,  because  my  idea  about 
places  like  Foynes  is  this,  that  you  do  not  want  one 
of  these  storm-resisting  stone  structures  at  Foynes 
the  same  as  you  do  at  a place  like  Carrigaholt.  It  has 
not  got  the  same  amount  of  wear  and  tear  to  stand. 

14046.  Mr.  Ahemethy. — No  exposure? — No. 

14047.  Mr.  Barry.  — My  question  was  directed  to  a tug 
going  alongside  a pier  at  Foynes,  and  not  to  a harbour. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  Foynes  you  would  think 
that  Carrigaholt  was  a very  important  position  for  a 
fishing  harbour  ? — I think  it  supplies  that  link  we 
were  trying  to  find  out  a short  time  ago  with  the 
Light  Railway  on  the  coast  of  Galway.  Here  you 
have  the  water  communication  and  the  railway  estab- 
lished, and  all  you  want  is  to  provide  the  means  of  dis- 
charging  at  the  two  places. 

14048.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  would  use  Carriga- 
holt as  a harbour  of  refuge  for  the  boats,  and  then  it 
is  a mere  question  of  towing  the  boats  up  to  discharge 
at  Foynes  ?—  Quite  so. 

14019.  The  Chairman. — Then  you  have  another 
pier  at  Clogher  Head  ?— Yes,  we  are  in  exactly  the 
same  position  there.  We  are  expending  perhaps  a 
little  more  money  at  Clogher  Head — perhaps  £15,000. 

14050.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  are  constructing  a 
l»ier  there  ? — Yes.  There  is  a peculiarity  about 
Clogher  Hoad  that  we  have  not  in  any  of  those  places 
I have  been  describing  to  you.  You  see  Clogher 
Head  is  at  one  of  the  salient  points  of  the  coast.  The 
same  as  .Ardglass  is  in  the  north,  you  have  Clogher 
Head  in  the  south,  and  engineers  now  are  rather 
taking  to  salient  points  than  embayed  places,  because 
when  a vessel  is  caught  with  the  wind  in  an  embayed 
place  she  cannot  get  away,  whereas  if  she  is  at  a salient 
point  she  can  get  away.  At  Clogher  Head  we  imme- 
diately get  into  deep  water,  and  the  position  at  Clogher 
Head  is  that  we  are  trying  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  fishing  fleet  there  at  a cost  of  about  £ 1 4,000 
in  deep  water,  and  our  present  water  at  the  end  will 
be  about  15  feet  at  low  water.  To  make  Clogher 
Head  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  provide 
the  whole  of  this  St.  George’s  Channel  with  accom- 
modation— because  this  is  a far  more  important 
place,  in  my  opinion,  than  Carrigaholt  so  far  as 
developing  the  fishing  is  concerned — I think  you 
ought  at  least  to  increase  Clogher  Head  to  nearly 
double  the  extent  that  it  is  at  present,  so  as  to  cover 
a larger  area  of  shelter.  The  same  thing  exactly  occurs 
there  that  occurs  at  Carrigaholt ; the  tide  comes  ri»ht 
away  round  and  brings  in  tne  same  sort  of  sea, 
but  with  a north-west  wind  we  have  a direct  send 
right  across  this  Dundalk  Bay  coming  inside  of 
Clogher  Head  pier,  so  that  so  far  as  giving  a boat 
shelter  even  when  the  present  pier  is  constructed  with- 
out a breakwater  of  some  sort  it  will  be  perfectly 
useless.  So  that  the  same  argument  exactly  holds 
good,  so  far  as  the  contour  of  the  coast  is  concerned, 
at  Clogher  Head  as  at  Carrigaholt. 

14051.  And  the  same  objection  to  the  pier  if  con- 
structed of  the  length  as  now  proposed? — Yes.  And 
there  is  another  thing  ; Clogher  Head  is  frequented 
by  Scotchmen.  We  have  at  present  located  there  a 
very  expert  fisherman  who  has  been  doing  good 


service  to  the  local  men  by  the  assiduity  win,  i. 
he  follows  up  his  work — Mr.  Thomnsm/  t “ wlllch 


e follows  up  his  work — Mr.  Thompson.  T l,„  r 
liking  to  this  gentleman  on  several  Vebeen 


talking  to  this  gentleman  on  several  occasions6 
he  says,  supposing  I want  to  send  off  a tele,,,.  ’ and 
sav  I have  a lot.  of  fisl,  t , relegi'atn  to 


say  I have  a lot  of  fish  here,  I have  to  send  H u 
away  to  Drogheda,  nine  miles  distant.  Here  w 


without  railway  communication,  without 
communication,  or  anything  at  all  at  one  of  the  cent 


of  our  fishing  industry. 


dation  about  that?— My  recommendatio/woXT 

this,  to  establish  a branch  railway  either1"  - - 


» oranen  railway  either  in  connect! 
with  the  Great  Northern  or  an  independent  line 
from  Drogheda,  or  by  a shorter  distance.  n 

14053.  Mr.  Abernethy.— I suppose  it  is  practiM, 
to  make  a railway  there  ?— Yes,  from  somewkerenm 
Dunteer — between  that  and  Drogheda  and  Closer 


14054.  What  is  the  distance  ?— About  three  mile, 
direct ; but  that  we  have  not  even  telegraph  com 
munication  at  this  most  important  fishing  point  on  the 
east  coast,  is  one  of  the  things  I cannot  understand' 
there  is  not  even  a postal  order  establishment  within’ 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  place.  The  consequence  is 
the  fishermen  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
dealers  at  Drogheda  who  go  down  there  and  buy  the 
fish  at  whatever  price  they  think  proper,  and  send  it 
off  by  steamer  to  Liverpool. 

14055.  Mr.  Bim. — How  are  the  fish  that  are 
caught  by  the  fishermen  at  Clogher  Head  carried  to 
Drogheda  ? — By  cart. 

14056.  Across  the  country  7— Yes,  by  cart  across 
country. 

14057.  Mr.  Barry.— What  is  the  length  of  the 
Clogher  Head  pier  before  you  get  to  the  cant?— The 
principal  length  is  150  feet  before  the  cant. 

14058.  And  then  the  cant  is  80  feet  long?— Yes. 

14059.  What  was  the  cost?— About  £15,000  we 
are  expending  on  it  altogether. 

1 4060.  Mr.  Abernethy.—  Then  you  would  recommend 
the  pier  to  be  carried  out  much  further  before  bavin" 
the  cant  ?— Certainly.  We  are  not  at  the  point  where 
we  commence  the  cant  yet,  our  point  of  construction 
has  not  reached  that  yet,  so  that  perhaps  within  two 
months  or  so,  we  could  cany  out  the  pier  in  the 
proper  direction.  I would  certainly  advocate  that 
that  pier,  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  coast,  ought  to  be 
extended  at  least  600  feet. 


14061.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  how  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  to  be  spent  on  each  of  these  piers 
is  decided  on  ? — I do  not  know.  I think  the  Com- 
missioners that  were  appointed  under  the  Act  that 
gave  the  £250,000  for  these  piers,  which  was  composed 
of  Colonel  Nolan,  Mr.  Blake,  and  some  of  these  Fishery 
Inspectors,  were  the  parties  who  allocated  the  money. 

14062.  They  would  say,  we  will  spend  £14,000  at 
one  place,  £12,000  at  another,  and  £10,000  at  another, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  this  money,  you  think, 
has  been  spent  in  a way  that  produces  very  unsatis- 
factory results  ? — Of  course,  this  is  the  way  to  look  at 
the  matter  simply.  The  Government,  out  of  the 
Church  funds,  give  a grant  of  £250,000  to  develop  the 
whole  coast  of  Ireland — all  the  piers  of  Ireland— and 
they  place  that  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  are 
politicians,  to  a certain  extent.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
they  did  not  do  the  best  they  could  and  did  not  receive 
the  best  advice,  but  they  say,  we  will  distribute  this 
as  evenly  as  we  can  all  round  the  coast : and  I believe 
they  have  done  so  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 
But  with  a fund  to  begin  with  of  only  £250,000  to 
establish  piers  at  twenty  or  thirty  places  round  the 
coast,  I need  not  tell  gentlemen  of  the  experience  here 
before  me,  that  it  was  an  impossibility. 

14063.  It  was  over  fifty  places  ? — That  makes  the 
case  worse.  Consequently  I do  not  think  they  are  to 
blame  at  all ; but  I say  distinctly  that  the  idea  of 
developing  the  country  with  £250,000  is  perfectly 
absurd.  If  you  take  Belgium,  which  is  a small  country, 
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very  small  seaboard  compared  -with  this 
and  l>aS  jj0pand,  you  will  find  they  have  been  ex- 
c°U“'ry  something  like  four  million  or  five  million  on 
pending  i^ere  we  are  supposed  to  establish  our 
thf,vips  and  develop  our  country  with  £250,000. 
ifnaMr  Abernethy.— For  the  purpose  of  de- 
1 • s' the  fisheries  with  the  class  of  boats  which 
fist  successfully  throughout  the  year,  that 
3 0116  v decked  boats,  all  this  expenditure  has  been 
istoSZpat  extent  useless  ?— It  has  been  to  a great 
‘V  t useless  for  that  purpose.  It  merely  shows 
e,  * tl,is  money  has  been  thrown  away,  unless  you  take 
111  l lSt  more  to  the  back  of  it,  and  in  doing  that  1 
id  select,  as  I said  before,  and  oMy^sdecfcby 


select,  as  a '■i  •<  * 

liropei.  authoritative  advice,  where  that  money  should 

beiTnfi5  Would  you  confine  it  to  a few  salient  points 
the  coast?. — Certainly.  I would  not  promiscuously 

SCai4066fc  MiT  Siy.—I6  think  you  said  you  built 

itS^CoSd  you" give" us  a description  of  that  pier  ? 

Bunatruhan  is  a place  that  we  built  a pier  at,  but 
",  ro  500  or  £3,000  was  spent  altogether. 

14068  Is  it  completely  dry  at  low  water  spring 
tides  ?-It  extends  out  to  just  immediately  where  the 
deep  water  commences. 

14069.  To  the  low-water  mark?— Yes. 

14070*  And  you  excavated  a certain  portion  so  as 
brill"  the  bottomdown  to  low-water  mark*— We  did 
1 4071  Is  that  a case  where  any  improvement  could 
be  made  by  lengthening  the  pier  1— Most  decidedly, 
wl  it  is  a case  exactly  analagous  to  the  Carngaholt 
“ e which  I pointed  out.  I believe  that  if  about  the 
same  money  were  expended  on  the  Bunatruhan  pier, 
L,  it  is  within  such  close  proximity  to  the  railway 
at  Ballyshannon,  you  would  at  once  bring  the  whole 
of  this  portion  of  the  Donegal  fishery  into  communi- 
cation with  railway  at  once. 

14072.  We  have  been  told  that  the  fishermen  ie- 
quire  shelter  very  much  upon  that  side  of  Donegal 
Bav,  and  that  at  present  the  only  place  they  can  imi 
to  is  Ballyshannon,  which  a bar  harbour  1— That  is  so. 

14073.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Could  they  touch  Bally- 
shannon in  bad  weather  ?— -No.  . , . 

14074.  It  is  only  a short  distance  from  that  point  to 
the  railway  1— Two  miles  from  _ there  to  Ballyshannon. 

14075.  The  country  is  quite  practicable,  xes. 
That  is  a case  of  another  short  piece  of  railway  from 
the  existing  line  down  to  Bunatrahan,  and  expending 
perhaps  £20,000  or  £25,000  in  making  a proper  shel- 
ter there.  ....  i 

14076.  Mr.  Barry—  Do  you  thmk  from  your  know- 
ledge of  Bunatruhan  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
proper  shelter? — Most  decidedly.  , „ 

14077.  For  vessels  drawing  seven  feet  or  eight  teet 
of  water?— I should  give  them  twelve  feet,  because 
you  have  immediately  deep  water  outside.  In  tact 
there  are  a few  points,  as  I said  before,  which  I would 
improve,  and  Bunatruhan  in  Donegal  Bay  and  Kill)- 
begs  on  the  other  side  are  the  two  principal  places  in 
Donegal  Bay  that  I would  earnestly  recommend. 
14078.  You  are  acquainted  with  Bundoran  ?— Well. 
14079.  Would  you  recommend  Bunatruhan  in  pre- 
ference to  Bundoran  ?— Certainly.  I think  Bundoran 
is  too  exposed,  lying  away  on  the  recess  of  the  em- 
bayment.  1 think  you  asked  me  about  Poolhuiren. 
That  is  merely  a small  place. 

14080.  That  is  westward  of  Killybegs  ?— Yes.  It 
was  only  about  £1,500  or  thereabouts  that  was  spent 

14081.  That  is  merely  intended  for  rowing  boats  ?— 
A small  boat  slip.  , 

14082.  Mr.  Abernethy.— So  long  as  you  have  -Killy- 
begs you  do  not  require  it  ?— Killybegs  I look  upon  on 
that  north  side  of  the  bay  for  going  m under  certain 
winds,  and  Bunatruhan  on  this  south  side  ot  the  bay 
as  being  the  particular  places  that  require  attention 
in  that  Donegal  Bay.  There  is  another  place,  although 


I have  not  constructed  the  pier  there,  yet  I know  a Juna  28, 1887- 
good  deal  about  it,  and  that  is  at  Culdaff  on  the  Mr 
Tnishowen  coast.  There  is  a very  hardy  and  superior  james 
race  of  fisherman  on  that  particular  coast.  They  all  Dolierty. 
use  at  present  the  boats  that  they  call  the  Drontlieims 
or  double  stern  boats,  and  from  want  of  accommoda- 
tion they  are  unable  to  get  any  larger  boats  than 
those,  and  they  go  out  almost  in  any  kind  of  weather 
in  those  boats,  yet  they  want  proper  harbour  accom- 
modation either  at  Culdaff  or  at  Malin.  The  small 
sum  of  £4,000  was  laid  out  at  Culdaff,  but  that  gave 
them  no  accommodation  whatever.  They  are  so  tar 
away  from  railway  communication  that  they  either 
have  to  cart  their  fish  right  across  to  Moville,  where 
the  steamers  go  to  Glasgow,  or  else  cart  right  away 
into  Londonderry,  which  is  further  off.  The  same 
applies  to  Malin. 

14083.  They  are  constructing  a pier  there  now  ? — 

They  are.  If  there  were  a properly  constructed  _ good 
shelter  pier  that  a steamboat  could  call  in  at  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  to  take  the  fish  away  to  Glasgow  the 
Sligo  boat  no  doubt  would  call.  That  would  be  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance. 

14084.  Have  you  been  there?— Yes,  I know  the 
place  well. 

14085.  There  are  very  strong  currents  and  outlying 

rocks  ? There  are  currents,  but  they  could  come 

round  if  there  were  a proper  place  to  land  at  or  touch 


14086.  Will  the  pier,  as  designed,  when  constructed 
afford  the  shelter  required  ?— To  the  same  limited 
extent  that  all  these  other  piers  do.  They  are  only 
expending  £12,000  or  £14,000,  or  perhaps  not  so 
much.  Perhaps  it  is  only  £11,000,  and  I need  not 
tell  you  that  in  an  exposed  place  like  that  right  on  the 

ocean  you  can  do  nothing  whatever  with  £11,000  m 

the  way  of  providing  shelter.  You  have  the  whole 
of  this  western  coast  of  Donegal,  with  really  a fishing 
population,  without  a single  place  for  them  to  come 
into.  They  are  building  a small  place  at  Portsalon, 
but  when  you  land  there  where  are  you  going  to  take 
your  fish  unless  you  make  that  pier  sufficient  lor 
steamers?  My  idea  is  that  for  the  whole  of  this 
western  coast  of  Ireland  where  you  have  no  railway 
communication  you  must  either  give  railway  commu- 
nication or  places  for  steamboats  to  call  at,  and  it  you 
cannot  get  steamboat  accommodation  you  must  provide 
railway  communication.  . . 

14087.  And  that  is  difficult  ?— Yes.  I should  my- 
self on  this  seaboard  advise  more  steamboat  accom- 

14088.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  examined  the 
entrance  to  the  port  at  Ballyshannon  ?-It  is 
unapproachable  at  present  without  something  bem0 

d°14089.  Take  Dunree  Bay  in  Lough  Swilly— -sup- 
posing  there  whs  an  extension  of  the  line  from 
Bunorena,  which  is  quite  feasible,  to  that  point,  do 
you  think  that  a harbour  might  be  constructed  there 
usefully  t— It  would  be  merely  a setucoast  line  alto- 
gether for  the  fishery  development,  but  why  not  when 
you  are  going  to  do  that,  develop  the  rnuntry  at  the 
same  time,  by  taking  thin  line  through  dora  to  Oam- 
ZitSd  on  to  Kalin,  so  that  you.woiddbe  within 
easy  distance  of  Culdaff  and  Malm.  The  same  ex- 
penditure  would  open  up  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  accommodation Mor ' tbefmhing. 

14090  This  would  accommodate  the  fishin0  to  a 
certain  extent  1— Certainly  1 if  I bad  only  one  object 
in  view— the  fishery  simply— I would  say,  go  there. 

14091  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  bnne 
to  otr  attention  S-I  would  advocate  the  construction 
of  a proper  fishery  pier  at  Portnablaghy,  near  Dun- 
fanavhy 1 which  would  serve  that  distant  part  of 
co“  ty^onegal  if  it  were  made  available  for  steamers. 
Fiot  Teelin  Head  to  lough  Swilly  requires  careful 
examination  in  order  to  provide  proper  accommoda- 
tion.  (See  Appendix,  p.  749). 

(The  witness  withdrew.)  g E 
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Mr.  P.  Chalmers  Cowan,  A.M.I.C.E.,  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr.  l'. 
Chalmers 


88'-  14092.  The  Chairman. — You,  I believe,  reside  at 

Westport  ? — I do. 

14093.  And  you  are  a County  Surveyor? Yes 

lor  South  Mayo. 

14094.  In  a letter  -which  you  have  addressed  to  us 
you  have  enumerated  some  subjects  which  you  desire 
to  give  us  some  information  upon,  and  I will  take 
them  in  the  order  in  which  you  have  mentioned  them. 
First  you  suggest  that  a deep  water  pier  at  Ross- 
minna,  with  railway  to  Westport,  is  the  most  desir- 
able work  in  this  neighbourhood.  Will  you  kindly 
explain  that  ? — That  is  a long  talked  of  project.  I 
am  told  it  was  intended  at  one  time  that  the  Midland 
Railway  should  end  there,  but  of  that  I am  uncer- 
tain. The  Westport  channel  is  very  tortuous  and 
shallow,  and  even  fishing  boats  of  moderate  size  can 
only  get  in  after  the  tide  has  flowed  several 
hours.  The  course  into  Rossminna  is  quite  straight 
and  cleai-,  and  there  is  deep  water  all  the  way  close 
into  the  shore,  with  the  exception  of  a small  shoal 
which  could  be  easily  removed  by  dredging 
^14095.  Mr.  Barry.— How  far  is  Rossminna  from 
Westport?— About  four  miles.  At  present  there 
is  a large  trade  done  from  large  ships  which 
anchor  at  Inishlyre,  close  to  Rossminna.  The 
Admiralty  chart  of  Westport  Bay  will  show  it.  The 
water  is  good  all  the  way.  (Chart  produced.)  You 
see  there  is  21  feet  at  low  water,  21  feet  and  17 
feet,  and  you  can  come  in  at  either  side  of  Inish- 
lyre. 

14096.  Rossminna  is  on  the  main  land  ? — Yes. 
14097.  And  the  situation  you  suggest  is  near  the 
coastguard  station  ?— Yes ; on  the  other  side  of  the 
point,  to- the  north-west  of  the  coastguard  station. 

14098.  Which  is  the  shoal  to  which  you  alluded  as 
requiring  to  be  dredged?— It  is  a place  which 
when  dry  is  1-|  feet  above  low  water  spring  tide. 

14099.  That  would  only  affect  the  southern  chan- 
nel ? — Yes ; large  ships  come  in  there,  I suppose,  of 
1,500  tons  burthen ; that  is  the  anchorage.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  about  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  of  grain 
brought  in  there  by  large  vessels,  and  lightered  up  to 
Westport  at  a cost  of  about  2s.  a ton.  so  that  there  is 
a sum  of  from  £12,000  to  £15,000  a year,  which  would 
be  sent  partly  away  on  to  the  railway. 

14100.  Is  that  grain  about  which  you  have  spoken 
afterwards  put  on  the  railway  ? — A good  deal  of  it  is, 
and  it  goes  to  Westport,  where  there  are  large  mills. 

14101.  Does  that  go  on  the  railway  ? A good 

deal  of  it  does,  but  I am  not  certain  how  much.  I do 
not  know  the  details  of  that  trade.  It  has  to  supply 
a good  part  of  the  West  of  Ireland  with  grain  and 
flour. 

14102.  Does  this  grain  go  to  the  mills  ?— Partly  to 
the  mills,  and  partly  inland. 

14103.  Are  the  mills  near  the  railway  ?— The  mills 
are  in  and  near  the  town  of  Westport.  At  present 
there  is  a good  deal  of  expensive  cartage  from 
Westport  quay  up  to  the  town  of  Westport. 

14104.  The  Chairman. — Does  the  railway  go  into 
the  mills  ? — No ; they  have  no  sidings. 

14105.  What  saving  would  it  be.  Besides  the  cost 
of  transhipment  at  the  place  you  propose  to  put  the 
pier,  and  then  again  at  Westport,  it  would  have  to  be 
carted  to  the  mills.  Would  not  that  take  away  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  2s.  ?— You  have  got  to  put 
the  stuff  into  lighters,  and  take  it  to  the  quay,  and 
put  it  into  carts,  and  you  pay  2s.  between  the  ship 
and  the  quay.  You  would  save  that  2s.  by  landing 
at  this  new  pier. 

14106.  Are  the  mills  built  on  the  edge  of  the 

water,  and  do  the  lighters  get  up  to  the  mills? 

No  ; it  has  to  be  carted  again — that  is  the  point. 

14107.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  propose  a pier  at 
Rossminna  Point? — Yes;  that  is  most  important.  Of 
course  the  main  object  in  building  the  pier  would 


be  to  accommodate  the  fishing  but  I 
grain  trade  as  an  incidental  source  of  „„,.mcntiori  the 
14108.  Mi-.  Barry. — W ould  yo„  1” 
is  to  the  accommodation  . sy°urvi 


a-,",,  , y. ,,  UUJU  you  gl,e  us 

as  to  the  accommodation  which  such  a mV  y°Ur  vie* 
to  fishing?— Last  summer  there  were  four  Jfi ' V6 
trawlers  down  there  and  they  did  verv  poo,  ,arS(' 
deed,  but  the  -reat  difficult, Sood  work  i. 


deed,  but  the  great  difficulty  thej  1 ZlfcmZT  ~ 
rvae  gettang  the  fish  up  to  Westport  oa  CX? 
tide  rnd  li  a pier  were  at  Roasminua  boats  eooM 
reudecT1"1™  “y  tlm°  a“I  ““  ttawKn8  co  J be™ 


14109.  Do  you  know  the  fishing  gr„,lllds!  „ 
fishing  grounds  are  best  in  Blacksod  Bav  tT;“ 
where  they  trawl — north  of  Achill.  mt  18 

14110.  Mr  Abemethy.  -When  thefishis  landed on 
to  the  pier  at  Rossminna  how  would  they  con  J!? 
thence  ? — By  a light  railway — the  route  is  l tin  1 
eonld  be  settled  afterwards_to  Westport  quay  aoX 
]0in  the  railway  there.  It  would  be  an  eL£ 
work  and  I imagine  that  the  Marnuess  of  S' 
would  be  averse  to  his  demesne  grounds  beiii* 
passed  upon.  That  is  a point  to  be  found  outTafe 
wards  of  course. 

14111.  The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance  from 
the  proposed  pier  to  W estport? — About  four  nX 
It  would  be  possible,  I think,  to  combine  two  of  the 
ideas  I have  mentioned  in  my  letter  in  one  scheme  if 
a railway  were  to  run  down  to  Mulranny  with 
branch  to  Rossminna  Point.  At  present  the  Midland 
Railway  are  at  Westport  quay,  and  the  line  could  be 
continued  across  the  harbour  by  a bridge,  and  round 
wi  p?'  That  would  re,l«ire  a bridge  of  about 
300  feet  span  at  a pretty  high  level.-  You  mi«ht 
have  an  opening  span,  but  the  upper  end  of  the 
harbour  is  not  of  importance.  You  might  perhaps  °et  a 
low  level  crossing  above  the  traffic.  [Describing  the 
route  on  a map.]  It  would  require  careful  working 
because  the  ground  is  somewhat  difficult. 

14112.  Is  thatrailway  inexistence  to  Mulranny! 
No,  there  is  no  railway  beyond  Westport. 

14113.  What  is  the  object  of  taking  it  to  Mulranny? 
It  would  serve  all  the  country  from  Westport  to 
Mulranny  and  be  a route  to  Belmullet,  and  a route  to 
Achill.  It  would  be  within  carting  distance  of  Achill 
Island— within  seven  miles.  The  railway  might  either 
stop  at  Mulranny,  or  if  the  scheme  were  favoured,  it 
might  run  on  to  Belmullet  by  Ballycroy  and  Bangor. 
All  this  coast  is  without  any  railway  at  all.  Belmullet  ; 
is  the  furthest  place  in  the  British  Islands  from  any 
railway  communication.  You  have  to  drive  about 
forty  English  miles  from  the  railway  at  Ballina  to 
Belmullet  or  about  thirty-six  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

A railway  to  Belmullet  has  been  long  talked  of  and 
there  are  two  ways  of  going  to  it,  either  from 
Ballina  by  Crossmolina  and  Bangor,  or  by  this  other 
route,  which  is  about  five  miles  longer,  by  Newport, 
Mulranny,  and  Ballycroy. 

14114.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  not  a third  route 
which  has  been  suggested  taking  in  Killala? — Yes.  I 
believe,  that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fraser. 
That  is  an  important  line,  but  certainly  the 
one  by  Mulranny  is  better  than  the  one 
by  Crossmolina  across  to  Bangor,  because  alter 
you  leave  Crossmolina  you  scarcely  see  a house 
twenty  miles.  You  drive  over  an  enormous  1 


uwonuy  mues.  iou  drive  over  an  enormous  u 
and  if  you  look  at  the  geological  map  you  will  s. 
what  the  country  is  like.  Whereas  if  you  go  roum 


" vuum.ijf  is  nae.  vvuereas  u you  go  n 

the  north  side  of  Clew  Bay  to  Mulranny  you  i 
command  the  whole,  coast  and  both  Clew  and  Black 
bays..  The  three  baronies  of  Erris,  Tirawley,  a 
Burrishole  North  have  practically  no  railways 
them. 

14115.  Mr.  Pim. — Perhaps  you  would  state  t 
area  and  population  of  those  baronies  ? — The  baro: 
of  Tirawley  has  an  area  of  261,000  acres  and  had 
population  in  1881  of  35,000  with  a rateable  value 
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„nn  The  barony  of  Erris  has  an  area  of  233,000 
^1,00°a  W a population  in  1881  of  19,000  and  a pa 
acres  and  ua  £ r ^ That  is  a very  poor  _ 
rjteab  6 ^ere  are  very  large  bogs  in  it.  Then  th: 
bar°uy > «•  approximately  has  an  area  of 

BnrrislKwl®  DOpuiation  of  about  10,000  ancl  a th 

®'TvS  of  about  £9.000.  ■ 

rateable ' • C,iairmcm.—The  area  of  those  baronies  ap 
14>l  6'k  between  500,000  and  600,000  acres!—  Bi 
together  is  th 

560, 00C I acres-  ^ __And  a tota[  rateable  value  of  su 

HI1'',  „ £82  000.  ]sfortbwest  of  lines  joining 
g“  CastlebaV,  and  Westport  there  are  no  v( 

“SR  The  CU i— You  hare  near,  I think,  rs 
, * the  first  and  second , subjects  mentioned  m X] 
“'““.it  “ Yes,  I mention  in  my  letter  also  that  p, 
w arn  valuable  granite  quarries  on  the  route  from  P 
Kiri  to  Belinullet  and  Mulranny,  from  irluoli  a) 
’ ' almost  without  facilities  for  transport,  large  ts 

ST  of  granite  bare  been  sent;  beautiful  red  tl 

“it  13  Se  grained  granite  1— Yes ; it  takes  polish  t 
■u,  Tt  is  on  the  Mullet  near  the  south,  n 
Sing  would  be  necessary  to  get  it  ariose.  If  the 
SVere  taken  down  eren  as  far  as  Mulranny  the  t 
marries  would  be  serred  by  boats  to  Mulranny. 

There  are  also  copper  and  iron  ores  in  the  distinct.  t 
1 U120.  Mr.  Barry. — Can  coasting  boats  use  the  I 
Acliill  Sound?— Yes,  they  do— boats  drawing  ten  feet  t 
of  water  can  go  through.  - . , , , 

14121.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  that  only  at  high  watei  f—  s 

Only  at  high  water.  ! 

,’no9  Mr  Barry. — What  would  be  the  distance 
from  Westport  to  Belmullet  by  the  route  you  have  ■ 
been  indicating  ? - About  forty-five  English  miles,  and  ■ 
a line  to  Mulranny  would  be,  roughly,  about  twenty- 
one  miles  long. 

14123.  The  Chairman.— Has  the  country  you  have 
alluded  to  been  surveyed  for  railways? — I think  not  — 
not  that  special  route.  . . , 

14124.  What  kind  of  country  is  it  you  go  through! 
—It  is  an  undulating  country,  with  no  very  difficult 
features  and  no  large  rivers.  An  old  road  could  be 
used  for  some  miles.  I should  think  a moderate 
estimate  for  a railway  on  the  five  feet  three  gauge,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  rolling  stock,  would  be  ib.OUU 

14125.  You  have  not  surveyed  it?— No;  I am 
merely  speaking.from  prices  of  other  railways. 

14126.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  considering  a railway 
of  the  same  general  description  as  the  Midland  Great 
Western? — Yes. 

14127.  With  the  same  sort  of  permanent  way  !— 

14128.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  know  what  the  actual 
cost  of  the  railway  from  Athlone  to  Westport,  per 
mile,  has  been  ? — The  actual  cost  the  contractor  only 
knows.  I do  not  know  the  contract  prices. 

14129.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  know  what  was 
paid  for  it  ? — No,  I do  not. 

14130.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  think  the  line  you 
have  been  indicating  would  pay  in  itself  any  interest 
on  the  capital  ?— It  would  not  for  a number  of  years. 
The  fishing  traffic  is  a very  problematical  thing.  You 
do  not  know  how  it  will  extend.  If  one  or  two  ener- 
getic men  came  and  took  hold  of  it,  it  would  extend 
very  rapidly ; otherwise  it  might  be  a very  long  time 
before  it  would  develop  much,  because  the  people  in 
the  locality  have  not  much  power  of  initiation. 

14131.  Other  than  fish,  what  traffic  would  there 
he  on  the  line? — In  summer  there  would  he  con- 
siderable tourist  traffic,  and  there  are  those  quarries 
and  some  valuable  salmon  rivers,  besides  general 
traffic. 

14132.  Is  there  any  farming  traffic? — There  are 
thirty-six  fairs  in  the  year  in  the  district.  The  sheep 
and  cattle  are  sent  in  • large  numbers  to  better  grazing 
counties  to  be  finished  for  sale. 


14133.  Mr.  itemthj.— What  length  of  line  vvonld 
pass  through  the  boggy  country  you  have  spoken  of  ? Mr  P 

Almost  none  by  the  route  I recommend.  I avoid  Chalmers 

,,  , Cowan. 

that.  , , 

14134.  Yon  keep  south  of  it  1— Yes,  I keep  round 
the  coast. 

14135.  The  Chairman.  —Have  any  of  the  companies 
approaching  the  line  that  you  have  described  from 
Ballina  to  Westport  been  applied  to,  or  have  they  had 
the  country  surveyed?— I think  that  no  very  careful 
survey  has  been  made. 

14136.  Have  they  been  applied  to  to  make  the  sur- 
vey1!— I am  not  aware  of  that. 

14137.  Have  they  been  applied  to  to  extend  the 
railway  at  all  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any  application. 
Unfortunately,  down  in  the  west,  there  are  very  few 
people  taking  an  active  interest  in  suck  affairs  now. 

People  with  a large  stake  in  the  country  are  away, 
and  are  rather  hopeless,  I dare  say,  of  their  own  in- 
terests improving.  If  there  are  any  improvements 
they  expect  they  will  not  be  benefited  by  them,  and, 
therefore,  the  men  who  would  in  ordinary  times-  take 
the  initiative  do  not  take  it.  But  the  Midland  Rail- 
wav,  I know,  are  in  favour  of  this  line  to  Rossminna. 

14138.  But  not  so  much  iu  favour  of  it  as  to  induce 

them  to  spend  money  upon  it?— No.  _ 

14139.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  acquainted,  also,  willi 
the  line  northward,  along  the  north  coast  of  Mayo?— 

I am  not— that  is  out  of  my  district ; but  I believe 
the  population  is  very  scanty  there. 

14140.  The  Chairman.  — Does  anyone  of  these 
schemes  that  you  suggest  touch  the  third  subject  of 
your  letter,  namely,  a railway  to  Hillary  Bay  ?— No. 
Killary  Bay  is  about  twenty-five  miles  south  from 
Clew  Bay.  It  is  a very  fine  natural  harbour  that  is 
to  be  tapped  by  a projected  railway.  ...... 

14141.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  m your  own  district ! 
—Fifteen  miles  of  it  is  to  come  in  my  district. 

14142.  Between  what  points? — Near  Schrule  and 
Con".  This  is  the  Galway  to  Clifden  line,  via  Head- 
ford?  That  railway  touches  Killary  Bay. 

! 14143.  The  Chairman.— What  view  do  you  take 

about  that  railway?  — I should  like  to  be  cautious 

about  answering  that. 

14144.  Mr.  Barry. — What  sort  of  country  does  it 

- pass  through  ?— Mainly  through  a very  poor  but 

I pmtm^que^coi  ^ capabilities  ? — I cannot 

l speak  of  it  outside  my  county.  In  my  county  it 

passes  through  very  rich  country. 
v 1414G.  That  is  between  Shrule  and  Cong  ?—  Xes. 
t 14147-  The  Chairman—  Do  you  think  there  would 
he  much  fishing  operations  going  on  if  there  was  a 

- railway  there  ?-The  railway  lies  outside  my  district, 
and  I am  a poor  witness  with  regard  to  it. 

j 14148.  You  have  mentioned  it  in  yout  letter  . i 
!r  said  that  a railway  touching  the  bay  is  desirable.  I 
v did  not  say  the  railway  would  pay.  . 

^ 14149  It  may  be  desirable ; but  is  there  any  chance 

is  of  its  paying  ?— That,  railway  opens  up  a large  tract  01 
country,  which,  at  present,  has  no  railway  communi- 
st Mr.  Barry.— Are  you  acquainted  with  the 

-s.  nature  of  the  country  between  Cong  and  Leenane  ?— 

Y *14:151.  Is  that  mountainous  ?— It  is. 
ad  14152.  So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  is  it 
ne  mainly  mountain  land,  and  not  agncultura.  ?-Most 
in.  of  that  lies  in  Gal  way-in  country  which  I have  not 
travelled,  but  it  is  mountainous  I know. 

;re  14153-  Does  your  district  include  Killary  Lay?— 

ies  ^ U 1 S^How  far  is  Shrule  from  Tuam?— Ten  English 

ral  mlui55.  Measured  along  the  proposed  line  to  Galway, 
ire  how  far  would  Shrule  be  to  Galway  ?— Approximately 
* twenty-one  miles.  I said  the  railway  comes  in  near 
in"  Shrule  It  does  not  pass  through  Shrule  actually, 

° but  a little  to  the  south-west  of  Shrule. 
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June 2 8,1887.  14  1 56.  And  then  through  Cong? — Yes,  through 

Headford,  and  then  nearly  a straight  line  to  Cong. 

14157.  The  Chairman. — We  will  pass  now  to  the 
fourth  heading  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  say  that  the 
west  coast  fishers  need  help  to  get  large  boats  and  nets. 
Have  you  had  much  experience  of  the  fishermen  i—I 
have  not  had  much  experience  of  the  fishers,  of  course 
but  since  I went  to  the  west  I have  tried  to  get  as 
much  information  as  I could  from  the  people  who 
have  it,  and  I am  informed  that  the  people  of  the  west 
coast  have  never  got  over  the  effects  of  the  famine  of 
1848;  that  the  present  race  of  fishers  are  not  so  well 
supplied  with  boats  and  nets  as  their  fathers  were 
that  with  their  poorer  boats  and  poorer  nets  they 
fish  in  a much  more  ineffective  way,  and  that  however 
well  they _ are  supplied  with  harbours,  till  they  are 
assisted  with  better  boats  and  better  nets,  they  cannot 
do  much  good.  I am  told  that  by  people  who  have 
Known  the  country  well  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

1.4158*  Then  your  fifth  heading  is  that  no  large 
works  should  be  done  on  any  islands  which  usually 
afford  good  natural  shelter  1— Clare  Island  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a position  for  a harbour  of  refuge,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable,  indeed,  to  combine  as  many 
qualities  in  a harbour  as  you  can,  and  I think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  harbour  of  refuge  on  the  main- 
land if  possible.  Usually  a boat  by  running  to  the 
lee  of  the  is  land  can  get  good  shelter,  except  in 
an  exceptional  case  where  there  is  not  good  holding 
ground.  ° 

14159.  Without  any  artificial  assistance,  that  is 
without  piers  or  breakwaters  1— Yes,  usually  ; there 
are  exceptions. 

14160.  Mr.  Barry. — There  is  a pier  now  at  Achill 
Island,  is  there  not?— Yes,  which  you  can  reach  about 
two  hours  after  the  tide  has  begun  to  flow  with  a small 
boat,  but  nothing  large  can  go  to  it  near  low  water. 

14161  That  pier  has  been  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  small  boats  of  the  fishermen  living  there  ? 
—It  can  only  be  reached  by  small  boats  after  the  tide 
has  flowed  two  hours. 

14162.  The  Chamnan.— Where  do  the  fishermen 
keep  their  boats— do  they  fish  from  these  small  boats  ? 

— xes;  they  are  usually  drawn  up  on  the  shore. 
There  are  a few  hookers  about  the  west  coast, 
but  not  nearly  as  many  as  there  would  be  if  it  was 
possible  to  send  the  fish  quickly  to  market.  There  is  . 
splendid  fishing  all  round  the  Island  of  Achill,  and  if 
people  could  get  the  fish  on  the  railway  quickly,  Achill 
would  be  greatly  enriched  by  its  fisheries.  At  present 
a man  who  catches  a splendid  box  of  fish  cannot  get 
any  market  for  it— for  a box  of  fish  worth  £1  he  cannot 
get  more  than  a shilling  or  two.  They  sell  some  to  the 
waste  m t le  nei°hbourIloocl>  and  the  rest  goes  to 

14163.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  Belmullet  be  the  cen- 
tral station  for  fishing  off  Achill  Head?— There  is  a 


difference  of  opinion  as  to  that.  Some  nf  « ' 

think  that  Belmullet  would  be  a good 
for  the  railway  to  accommodate  the  fish  Poi°t 
Rossminna.  It  is  an  important  point, Tt 
like  to  emphasize,  that  Mulranny  is  on  » 1 1 

of  land  between  Blacksod  Bav  and  ClewT^  neck 
would  be  possible  to  land  fish  from  either  h7,  and  ifc 
ranny.  _ DaJ  at  Huh 

14164.  What  depth  of  water  is  there  on  «, 
of  Mulranny?— It  is  a very  deep  bav  r,V  ,'!0r'11 
™er,  i,  plenTy 

to  come  in  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  g 1 


14165.  Is  it  clear  of  rocks  ?— lit  is  fWi 

of.tl^tide,  and  Svy 


clear.  There  is  another  point  I might  nienr  fa 
think  more  of  the  land  could  be  secured  7 tl0n' 
alrag  that  line  from  Westport  to  Mulranny"  the^ 
difficult  point  being  the  portion  of  the 
interferes  with  the  Marquis  of  Shop's  v!llctl 

he  is  naturally  anxious  to  preserve!  6’  'v"cl1 

14166.  The  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  „ 
tion  you  would  like  to  bring  before  us?  TtP  i’”'®' 
If  I have  been  clear  so  tar,  I thffik  tWe  k 
further  I have  to  say.  616  13  noth“! 


— You  have  said  you  think  that 
Hie  fishers  require  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  W 
Have  you  any  vie™  as  to  tte  moTt 
Government,  supposing  they  were  able  to  beb  Z 
fishers  m the  purchase  of  boate,  eould  be 
agamst  loss?-^I  think  that  is  a question  T „„ 
poorly  fitted  to  answer.  You  can  get  betta "1? 
motion  from  many  other  witnesses  on  that  point 
1»168.  At  any  rate  you  cannot  help  ns  on  that  1_ 

m°;,e“yTAg' 5st““smuld  >»  only  second-hand  and 
vague.  There  is  one  general  idea  I should  lit. 
to  bring  before  yon.  If  any  of  thefe  schemes  wen 
entered  upon  it  should  be  considered  whether  or  not 
the  money  should  not  be  advanced  for  a number  3 
years  without  interest,  and  then  to  bear  interest  at , 
moderate  rate.  If  the  interest  were  to  bedefeiredit 

would  be  a good  thing,  because  those  schemes  to  be-in 
with  would  not  yield  much  revenue.  ° 

14169.  So  as  to  give  the  line  time  to  develop  k- 
Xeb,  L dare  say  you  are  aware  that  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Mayo  passed  a resolution  calling  your  attention  to 
the  deficiency  of  railway  accommodation  in  Mayo 
with  this  statement,  that  they  think  the  ratepayers 
workstand  n°  increasecl  charSe  t0  pay  for  any  new 

14170.  The  Chairman.  — What  is  the  average 
burden  on  the  county  of  Mayo?-I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
do  not  know. 

14171.  Mr.  Barry.— We  should  be  obliged  if  you 
woiild  give  us  that  for  the  different  baronies  and  dis- 
tncts  of  which  you  have  been  speaking?— I will  find 
out  and  let  you  know. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 


Colonel  T. 
Fraser,  r.e. 


Colonel  T.  Fraser,  r.e.,  c.m.g.,  called  in  and  examined. 


14172.  Mr.  Abernethy.— I believe  you  desire  to  gb 
iis  some  information  not  only  with  regard  to  tl 
fisheries,  biit  as  to  the  best  means  of  communicatir 
with  the  fashing  ports? — Yes. 

14173.  I have  here  before  me  a paper  which  yo 
nave  forwarded  on  that  subject  %- Yes,  I have  drafte 
a paper  in  answer  to  the  printed  questions  that  you 
becretary  was  good  enough  to  send  me  (see  Appendb 
p.  bol). 

14174.  Probably  it  would  be  as  well  to  read  th 
answers  which  you  have  given  and  the  statement 
you  have  made,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  ad. 

is  thTi1  kmiUrtd°  r°‘  • The  fir8t  thhlS  y°u  deal  wit: 
is  the  desirability  of  signalling  the  movements  of  fisi 


from  the  islands  to  mainland  stations  and  thence  by 
telegraph? — Yes. 

y°u  indicate  certain  points,  such  as 
Achill  Beg,  for  taking  messages  from  Clare  Island  and 
organizing  the  reporting  of  fishing  news  by  telegraph 
to  the  main  fishing  towns.  That  you  think  very 
desirable? — Yes.  I had  not  before  seen  any  sugges- 
tion of  utilizing  men  of  the  Coastguard  and  Irish 
Lights  for  that  purpose.  I did  not  enter  into  details 
to  your  Commission  as  to  the  means  of  doing  it,  but 
of  course  in  the  army  we  are  very  familiar  with 
signaling  by  night  and  by  day.  When  I suggested 
that  Clare  could  signal  to  Inishlyre,  I chiefly  con-  j 
templated  their  doing  so  by  means  of  light  at  night, 
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but  even  in  the  day  time  I do  not  see  that  there  would 
be  serious  difficulty  in  signalling,  and  it  would  be  a 
far  cheaper  arrangement  than  laying  down  submarine 
wires.  I heard  a proposal  when  in  Galway  to  lay  a 
submarine  telegraph  to  Arran.  I consider  that  would 
be  a great  waste  of  money,  and  I think  all  the  tele- 
graphic requirements  could  be  met  by  the  proposal  I 
Bake  that  Government  should  authorize  their  servants 
to  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  in  that 

24176.  It  would  be  an  additional  duty  imposed  on 
them?— "Well  really,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  it  is  the 
unavoidable  want  of  employment  these  people  suffer 
from  or  ought  to  suffer  from.  The  appearance  of  fish 
is  rare,  and  therefore  the  occasions  on  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  signal  for  the  good  of  the  public  would 
be  so  rare  that  I don’t  think  any  possible  complaint 
could  be  raised  by  anybody.  The  important  point  is 
that,  at  the  receiving  station,  you  would  have  to  keep 
somebody  permanently  on  the  look  out  to  telegraph 
to  the  main  centres. 

14177.  Then  I see  you  wish  to  extend  the  railwaysys- 
tem  by  light  tramways.  That  is  to  the  very  important 
fishing  points  ? — Yes,  I said  light  tramways,  but  I do 
not  desire  to  give  a strong  opinion  on  the  particular 
nature  of  communication.  That  is  really  a civil  en- 
gineering question,  which  would  have  to  be  considered 
on  the  ground,  but  some  inexpensive  way— and  as  in- 
expensive as  possible — of  opening  up  these  extremely 
isolated  districts  by  means  of  railways  of  some  kind, 
capable  of  a fair  rate  of  speed,  is  very  desirable.  T 
attach  more  importance,  as  far  as  fishing  is  concerned, 
to  effective  means  of  getting  fish  to  market  than  to 
catching  fish,  though,  theoretically,  one  ought  to  catch 
one’s  fish  first ; but  as  far  as  I can  see  the  first  of  all 
fishing  questions  is  the  means  of  effectively  getting 
the  fish  to  market. 

14178.  At  important  fishing  stations  would  it  be 
desirable  to  extend  the  existing  broad  gauge  lines  on 
alight  system1? — I think  so. 

14179.  I see  you  suggest  certain  routes — from 
Galway  along  the  coast  line  through  Spiddle,  Costello, 
Screeb,  Invermore,  Gowlah,  Deradda.  and  Clifden  1 — 
Yes. 

14180.  You  think  that  is  a much  better  route  than 
the  line  by  Oughterard? — Yes;  my  reason  for  saying 
that  is  this,  I do  not  think  the  traffic  to  and  from 
Oughterard  is  of  a very  serious  nature.  I find  that 
'ery  little  use  is  made  of  the  goocl  water  communi- 
eition  that  exists  from  Galway  to  Oughterard,  and 
therefore  I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  Ough- 
terard per  se,  and  as  you  go  westward  the  country 
gets  exceedingly  barren.  From  Maam  cross-roads  it 
is  almost  uninhabited,  so  that  you  are  going  through 
? great  extent  of  country  which,  in  itself,  will  not 
feed  the  railway  or  be  much  benefited.  The  coast 
toe  is  the  district  of  dense  population. 

14181.  Clifden  you  would  consider  an  important 
point  as  a terminus  1—1  think  it  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  justify  the  carrying  of  a railway  to  it.  I 
no  not  attach  that  importance  to  Clifden  myself  that 
ne  people  at  Clifden,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  Galway, 

.o.  I do  not  think  that  there  is,  as  far  as  I can 
a v.ei7  great  chance  in  the  future  of  making  a 
s n fishing  station  at  Clifden.  I do  not  think  the 
°«r  is  favourably  situated  by  nature  for  develop- 
inPi  1 am  inclinecl  to  think  the  future  fishing 
tin  4 I"3  made  with  the  base  of  opera- 

ns  which  I have  described  as  the  deep  indented 
ry  extending  from  Cashla  to  Roimdstone.  Here 
i iwi §L0UP  natural  harbours. 

rtain  important  fish- 
uld  specify  them? — 
pronounced  by  Manx 
to  be  an  exceedingly 
> operate  from,  even 
ds  there  form  break- 
ianpnft  ~r“  Doats  can  anchor  constantly,  and 

b ral  way  they  get  in  these  natural  inlets  a great 


I . 1 ihat  would  includ 
g pants,  and  perhaps  yov 
I n*e  bay  called  Greatman’s  Bi 
who  have  been  t 
S T0rt  for  Ashing  boa 


amount  of  cover;  so  much  so,  that  they  can  make 
it  a base  of  operations  for  fishing  in  the  most  promising 
water,  which  I understand  to  be  somewhere  out  thirty 
“V-*8  fitorn  Arran,  but  not  so  much  to  the  westward  of 
Clifden  as  to  ^thc  southward  of  this  group  of  bays.  I 
think  the  French  evidence  I sent  you,  for  what 
it  was  worth,  goes  to  show  that  the  direction  in 
which  the  fish  lie  off  Arran  is  to  the  south-west.  I 
take  it  there  is  more  evidence  of  the  existence  of  fish 
there  than  there  is  to  the  west  of  Clifden. 

14183,  Then- 1 see  you  recommend  that  a light  rail- 
way should  be  made  on  the  Irish  gauge  from  Killala 
and  Ballina  via  Ballycastle  and  the  coast  to  Belmullet? 
— Yes.  Ballina  is  connected  with  the  general  system 
of  railways  in  Ireland.  Then  from  Ballina  to  Killala 
is  a distance  of,  I think,  seven  miles.  That  distance 
is  quite  level,  and  I think  if  anything  is  done  at 
Killala — which  I am  inclined  to  think  is  a place 
worthy  of  consideration — in  the  first  instance  the  Irish 
gauge  should  be  continued  to  Killala,  because  it  will 
become  not  only  a fishing  port  but  a trading  port. 
At  least  the  people  who  know  the  country  anticipate 
it,  and  if. so  it  is  very  undesirable  to  break  bulk 
between  Killala  and  Ballina.  My  proposal  would  be 
to  carry  the  broad  gauge  hue  up  to  Killala  and  improve 
the  port  there ; and  from  that  point  I have  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  going  through  the  exceedingly 
barren  country  beyond  Crossmolina — a country  where 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  people  or  produce — 
Belmullet  should  be  reached  by  a light  line  from 
Killala  along  the  coast,  coming  in  at  Tullaghmore. 

14184.  Westward  of  Ballycastle? — Yes,  Tullagh- 
more is  about  ten  miles  westward  of  Ballycastle. 

14185.  Mr.  Barry. — There  it  would  approach  the 
coast  ? — From  which  it  will  leave  the  coast  and  trend 
inland,  passing  the  head  of  Carrowmore  Lake. 

14186.  Mr.  Abemethy. — And  terminating  at  Bel- 
mullet ? — Yes.  You  will  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  indentations  in  that  coast. 
It  is  inaccessible  at  nearly  every  point,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  very  small  compared  to  the  Galway  coast, 
so  that  this  is  not  so  much  recommended  on  the  ground 
of  the  coast  population ; but  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
indications  of  fish  off  this  coast,  and  Belmullet  looks 
almost  the  most  promising  place  on  the  west  coast 
for  a great  fishing  depot. 

14187.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  ever  considered  the 
question  of  approaching  Belmullet  from  the  south  ? — 
Yes,  I have. 

14188.  Along  the  east  coast  of  the  Blacksod  Bay  ? — 

I have  been  over  that  country  several  times. 

14189.  Would  you  give  us  your  view  of  that  ? — -I 
cannot  speak  exactly  from  memory,  but  I should  say 
it  is  fifteen  miles  longer  from  Belmullet  by  that  road 
to  Westport  than  to  Killala.  I think  you  are  going 
rather  a round  to  get  your  fish  away  from  Belmullet 
by  Westport. 

14190.  I suppose  the  destination  is  the  eastern  ports 
of  Ireland  ? — You  may  say  it  is  England  via  Dublin 
in  every  case  almost. 

14191.  Mr.  Abemethy. — If  the  fishing  were  carried 
out,  as  it  might  be  with  a superior  class  of  boats  to  a 
great  extent,  it  is  really  and  truly  the  English  markets 
that  would  be  looked  to? — Entirely.  The  population  of 
Ireland  has  fallen  so  much  and  food  has  become  cheaper, 
that  the  demand  for  fish  in  Ireland  is  less  than  it  was. 

14192.  Mr.  Barry. — What  sort  of  country  would 
that  line  pass  through  on  the  east  coast  of  Blacksod 
Bay? — It  is  flat  moorland,  with  an  exceedingly 
broken  shore. 

14193.  Lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Nepbin  Beg 
Mountains  ? — Yes.  From  Westport  to  Newport  is  a 
comparatively  good  grass  country.  From  there  you 
go  along  an  exceedingly  barren  and  rocky  country, 
from  which  the  turf  has  been  scraped,  along  the  north 
side  of  Clew  Bay.  Then  you  get  up  to  Mulranny 
and  going  on  the  east  side  of  this  inlet  of  Bellacragher 
you  come  to  a place  called  Ballycroy,  which  is  a some- 
what populous  district,  very  isolated  indeed  but  with 
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a certain  amount  of  cultivation.  Then  from  that  you 
stretch  away  through  a perfectly  barren  plain  of 
moor  land  with  no  habitations  till  you  get  to  Bangor. 
From  Bangor  you  go  to  Belmullet,  through  a more 
cultivated  and  inhabited  district. 

14194.  On  the  whole  you  would  say  that  the 
northern  route  would  serve  more  population  1 — Yes, 
Ballycastle  is  a fairly  important  place.  There  are 
the  makings  of  a little  fishing  there,  and  some  quarries 
at  Belderrig,  to  which  people  attach  some  importance. 
The  stone  seemed  good.  I cannot  pretend  to  say  I 
have  examined  both  lines  carefully,  but  still  the 
balance  in  my  mind  is  in  favour  of  going  by  the 
north  coast. 

14195.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  appear  that  the 
whole  of  Blacksod  Bay  and  Achill  Island  would  be 
better  served  by  the  line  on  the  east  side  of  Blacksod 
Bay  1 — The  latter  would  certainly;  but  the  fishing 
in  the  bay  would  naturally  trend  up  to  Belmullet 
itself.  The  important  fishing  is  west  of  Belmullet. 
’The  fishing  would  be  done  off  Achill  Head  by  the 
boats  from  Belmullet,  and  no  great  advantage  would 
accrue  to  it  by  having  this  particular  bit  of  coast 
-opened  up.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  Achill 
Island  to  have  a railway  to  Mulranny,  and  Achill  has 
:a  population  of  some  6,000  or  7,000 ; but  the  line 
north  of  Mulranny  would  not  help  Achill.  I should 
like  to  put  the  matter  in  this  way  : — If  Mayo  is  to 
get  forty-eight  or  fifty  miles  of  light  railway,  instead 
of  expending  it  all  between  Westport  and  Belmullet, 

I should  prefer  to  make  sixteen  miles  from  Westport 
to  Mulranny,  which  would  meet  the  wants  ol  Achill 
Island  and  Bally  croy;  and  say  thirty-four  miles  from 
Killala  to  Belmullet — I assume  the  short  extension 
from  Ballina  to  Killala  is  sure  to  be  made.  This 
would  put  Belmullet,  Bangor,  and  the  north  coast  of 
Mayo  in  railway  communication  with  what  must 
ultimately  be  the  port  of  North  Mayo,  and  with  the 
rest  of  Ireland  by  the  most  direct  route. 

14196.  Mr.  Abernethy. — I think  you  have  made 
some  suggestion  in  connection  with  Westport.  The 
railway  is  some  distance  from  it  for  fishing  purposes  ? — 
Yes.  You  will  see  from  the  map  the  position  of  West- 
port  and  the  harbour.  A branch  railway  extends 
from  the  Westport  terminus  down  to  the  quay. 
The  quay  is  practically  dry  at  low  water.  I think 
you  get  twelve  feet  perhaps  at  high  water.  Her 
Majesty’s  gunboat  goes  in  there  nearly  at  high  water, 
and  lies  on  the  mud.  The  steam  trawlers  that  came 
in  last  year  also  used  this  harbour  successfully.  They 
go  in  at  high  tide  and  come  out  at  high  tide  : but  what 
was  pressed  on  my  attention  there,  chiefly  by  the 
fact  that  I have  constantly  to  go  in  from  the  gunboat 
myself  and  make  my  way  into  Westport  at  night,  was 
the  great  facility  for  getting  in  at  all  times  of  the  tide 
that  Inishlyre  Hai-bour  affords.  It  lies  between  four 
islands  and  a cape.  You  have  a good  straight  run 
in.  I have  run  in  in  bad  weather  before  the  wind 
and  "ot  round  the  corner  where  you  lie  in  a basin 
with  a good  depth  of  water. 

14197.  Mr.  Barry. — You  are  alluding  to  a position 
near  the  coastguard  station! — Yes.  I cannot  say 

that  I went  carefully  into  the  question  of  where 
exactly  a landing  station  could  best  be  made  there ; 
but  my  belief  is  that  some  place  should  be  selected  on 
the  mainland  if  possible,  and  connected  with  Westport 
by  a broad  gauge  line  so  as  not  to  bi-eak  bulk  for  the 
three  miles.  At  the  same  time  I know  the  scheme  is 
opposed  by  some  people  at  Westport  who  do  not  want 
to  encumber  the  estate  there  with  fresh  charges  in 
view  of  the  present  situation. 

14198.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Are  there  inpoi-tant  fisli- 
frj,,  ^rounds  in  Clew  Bay  ! — I cannot  say  that  I have 
been  very  much  struck  with  the  proofs  of  fishing 
at  here.  I did  not  myself  notice  any  large  resxxlts. 
The  two  trawlers  that  came  over  and  fished  in  Clew 
Bay  for  some  time  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it, 
and  went  away  to  Blacksod  Bay  and  still  fui-ther 


north  off  the  Donegal  coast  where  I hear  .. 
better.  d«l 

_ 14199.  Mx\  Barry.— -Do  you  think  there  is  suffi 
cient  information  in  existence  as  to  the  fishing  m-n  i 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  ! — I think  ther  ' 
little  infoi-mation  of  a i-eliafcle  nature  in  the  localit  B 

14200.  The  Commission  have  been  rather  struck 
with  this  matter,  that  very  often  some  foreigners  en 
and  make  a discovery  of  certain  fishing  grounds  that 
were  never  known  befoi-e,  rather  indicating  that  there 
is  a gx-eat  absence  of  ixxformation  !— Foreigners  sav 
so.  I think  that  the  Manx  fishermen  have  been 
about  this  country  a good  deal,  and  possess  informa- 
tion about  it.  I think  if  you  could  get  hold  of  the 
king  of  the  Manx  fishei-men  at  Mona  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  he  would  tell  you  more  than  the  public  know  in 
Ireland. 

14201.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Probably  these  fishin» 
gi-ounds  are  not  explox-ed  because  they  have  no 
proper  boats  on  this  coast  of  Ireland.  Ix-ish  boats  are 
vex-y  scarce  and  are  generally  open  boats!— Y es  but 
I am  not  pi-epai-ed  to  say  that  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
want  of  information.  I think  the  cause  is  the  same 
cause  as  prevents  the  development  of  the  fishin"  to  a 
great  extent.  I think  that  there  is  an  ineptitude  in 
taking  up  the  profession  amongst  the  people.  They 
certainly  do  not  show  any  ineptitude  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  ; they  have  shown  great  capacity  in 
Baltimox-e  in  developing  the  industry ; but  I did  not 
come  in  contact  with  any  signs  of  a similar  tendency 
to  combine,  oi-ganize,  and  manage  on  the  west  coast, 
where  I am,  such  as  they  have  shown  at  Balti- 
more. 


14202.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  proper  boats 
could  be  provided,  and  proper  fishing  gear,  and  the 
fishermen  were  insti-ucted  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
fishing,  that  the  fisheries  would  incx  ease  and  that  the 
present  population  would  be  trained  to  it  ?— I do  not 
believe  that.  As  I stated  in  the  evidence  I mote  to 
vou,  I think  the  vex-y  best  chance  for  that  particular 
section  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  will  be  to  en- 
coxxrage,  chiefly  through  the  reduced  railway  rates,  the 
advent;  of  the  French,  Manx,  Scotch,  and  South  Irish 
fishex-men  to  those  regions  in  the  hopes  of  developing 
the  fix-st  start  of  an  industry.  These  men  for  economy 
sake  would  employ  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  in 
considerable  numbers.  They  will  tx-ain  thenx  in  their 
own  boats  for  nothing,  and  the  inhabitants  when  they 
see  the  profits  that  are  to  be  made,  will  become 
anxious  in  coux-se  of  time  themselves  to  develop 
fishing  industries.  They  will  put  then  savings  into 
boats,  and  from  small  beginnings  to  larger  I think 
there  is  a hope,  and  the  best  hope  I know,  of  develop- 


ing an  industry  on  the  west  coast. 

14203.  Mr.  Barry.— Have  you  seen  the  School  of 
Fishery  at  Baltimore !— No,  I have  not. 

14204.  Mr.  Abernethy.— They  are  going  to  establish 
one  there ! — I understand  that  they  are. 

14205.  You  do  not  recommend  any  expenditure  on 
harboux-s  on  the  west  coast  such  as  Ghfdenl— Ihave 
dealt  with  that  question  in  my  written  eyrlem*- 
I am  inclined  to  think  the  fishing  mdustnes  vnU 
base  themselves  at  the  terminus  from  which 
can  get  their  fish  away,  except  on  a coast  such  as 
south  coast  of  Ireland  which  is  singularly  ay° 
situated.  There  they  can  make  a straight  ri 
steamers  to  Milford  Haven.  The  mass  o 
carx-ied  in  steamers  straight  from  the  fis  m0 
to  Milford  Haven,  and  in  that  way  they  have 
immense  advantage.  , . u 

14206.  Mr.  Barry.— They  are  also  carrlfd*‘Zti 
to  London  from  Baltimore ! — I did  no  » 

That  is  an  important  point,  and  1 *““£  V j that 
bear  in  mind,  in  regard  to  the  west  coast  ot  • ^ 

it  is  the  least  favourably  placed  position  m 
Isles  to  get  to  the  ultimate  markets  for  hsn- 

14207.  I suppose  you  would  consider  ^ 
essential  feature  of  a fishing  station  o 
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of  communication,  either  by  railway  or  steamer! — 
Itfore  important  than  the  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour 
or  anything  else. 

14208.  And  to  some  extent  the  more  desultory  the 
fishing  is  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  have  railway 
communication! — Yes,  because  where  fishing  is  an 
established  industry,  well  organized,  and  at  a fixed 
season,  people  can  get  over  the  difficulties  temporarily 
by  special  arrangements ; but  where  you  want  to  feed 
the  mouths  of  an  exceedingly  poor  people  along  a 
in-eat  stretch  of  coast,  the  best  thing  is  for  each  man 
to  be  able  to  get  what  he  can  out  of  the  sea  to  a place 
where  he  can  sell  it;  and  that  is  why  I lay  so  much 
more  stress  on  railway  than  harbour  works.  Harbour- 
works  would,  at  a later  date,  follow  on  the  de- 
veloping effects  of  the  railways,  but  I think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  pledge  yourself  to  great  expenditure  on 
harbours  without  something  approaching  a consid- 
erable probability  of  their  being  useful. 

14209.  Mr-.  Abernethy.  — You  have  a good  many 
natural  and  sheltered  harbours  on  the  west  coast ; 
but  what  is  required  to  develop  the  shipping  in  con- 
nexion with  these  harbours  is  railway  communication  ? 
—Yes.  The  Killarys  is  one  of  the  finest  loughs  I 
have  seen.  I know  the  Scotch  lochs  very  well,  but 
it  is  as  fine  as  anything  in  Scotland,  and  it  has 
this  advantage  over  many  of  the  Scotch  inland 
lochs  that  it  debouches  straight  on  to  the  ocean, 
and  you  get  your  boats  on  to  the  fishing  grounds 
within  seven  miles  of  the  outlet  of  the  lough.  There 
is  a scheme,  I believe,  for  making  a branch  railway 
from  Galway  up  through  the  country  touching  Killary 
Bay.  I do  not  think,  as  regards  Killary  Bay,  that  is 
the  best  way.  It  would  be  better  to  connect  Killary 
Bay  with  Westport,  because  that  is  only  eighteen 
miles  over  very  easy  country.  I have  driven  over  it 
frequently,  and  it  offers  no  engineering  difficulties  for 
the  construction  of  a railway. 


14210.  By  a line  coming  in  a south-westerly  June  ts,  mr. 
direction  from  Westport  down  to  Leenane? — Yes,  I _ ~~ 

do  not  think  you  need  bring  it  to  Leenane.  I think  Eraser  iik 
if  you  brought  it  to  the  first  deep  water  point  on  the 
Killarys,  and  put  a pier  there,  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

14211.  That  would  be  a compai-atively  easy  line! 

— Yes,  the  country  favours  it. 

14212.  Mr.  Harry. — Is  that  between  Westportand 
the  Killarys  district  at  all  suited  for  agriculture  1 
— There  are  patches  of  compai-atively  high  cultivation, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  country  is  moor  land.  There  are 
some  very  rich  farms  along  that  route;  but  much 
of  the  country  is  still  unreclaimed. 

14213.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  alternative  line  is 
open  to  the  same  objection,  of  being  through  a poor 
country ! — Beyond  Ballinrobe  the  alternative  line  goes 
through  a very  poor  and  mountainous  country, 
where  they  would  have  considerable  difficulties.  I 
have  gone  over  the  whole  of  these  routes.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  fishing  industries  I should  like  to 
classify  the  railways  I have  mentioned  in  what  I think 
is  their  order  of  importance  : — 

1 st.  Ballina  to  Killalu. 

2nd.  Galway  to  Clii'den. 

3rd.  Westport  to  Inishlyre  Harbour. 

4 th.  Killala  to  Belmullet. 

5th.  Westport  to  Great  Killary  Head. 

6th.  Westport  to  Mulranny. 

14214.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  your  knowledge  extend' 
to  the  interior  of  Donegal  1 — I have  been  through  it, 
but  only  cursorily. 

14215.  Do  you  know  the  central  part  of  Donegal 
on  a line  drawn  from  Glen  ties  to  Kilmacrenan  1 — No. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


EIGIITT-SIXTH  DAY— MONDAY,  JULY  11th,  1887. 

32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present: — Sir  James  AUport  (Chairman) ; J.  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pirn,  Esq. 


Mr.  S.  F.  Fraser,  c.e.,  called  in  and  examined. 


14216.  The  Chairman. — You  are,  I believe,  a 
civil  engineer  practising  in  London  and  Dublin ! — I 
am. 

14217.  And  you  have  given  some  attention  to  these 
printed  questions  which  have  been  sent  to  you  with 
reference  to  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883? — I have — 
■very  considerable  attention. 

14218.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  upon  them. 
Take  the  first  question.  “ Have  schemes  under  the 
Act  been  laid  out  in  a systematic  manner  so  as  to 
confer  the  maximum  of  benefit  on  the  districts  intended 
be  so  served.  If  not,  why  not.  And  what  remedy 
^ould  you  suggest! ’ — I think  that  the  schemes  have 
een  laid  out  fairly  well  to  accommodate  the  districts, 
efore  a scheme  was  laid  out  the  matter  was  usually 
very  fully  discussed  by  the  persons  locally  interested; 
and  the  tribunal  which  really  had  the  fiating  of  any 
particular  scheme  was  composed  of  local  gentlemen 
'v  °.  *new  the  district  so  well  that  they  probably 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  form  as  good  an  opinion 
as  any  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  House 
7?™?  aS  re8ar<U  the  local  requirements. 

__  L19.  Mr.  Barry.—  Do  you  mean  the  Grand  J ury  ? 
es-  I think  as  regards  the  local  requirements 
ey  were  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
eitk  u*  sc^eme  fhan  a Committee,  probably  of 
er  fclie  House  of  Lords,  or  the  House  of  Commons. 


That  was  notably  so  in  the  cases  brought  before  the  Mr  „ j, 
Cork  Grand  J ury.  They  had  ten  or  twelve  schemes  Fraser  c.e. 
before  them,  and  I must  say  that  although  I have  ’ 
been  going  before  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years  I 
never  saw  business  better  done  than  it  was  done  by 
the  Cork  Grand  Jury.  They  knew  the  district 
intimately ; they  knew  the  wants  of  the  districts 
intimately ; and  they  knew  the  resources  of  the  district; 
and  as  far  as  that  Grand  Jury  was  concerned  I must 
say  I never  saw  business  better  conducted  than  it  was 
by  them. 

14220.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  not  found  in 
some  cases  that  the  Grand  J ury,  being  composed  of 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  where  they  or  their 
property  have  not  been  personally  concerned  in  the 
matter,  there  has  been  a conflict  of  opinion! — No. 

Do  you  mean  where  two  rival  schemes  were  put  for- 
ward? 

14221.  Fix  your  mind  on  one  particular  scheme. 

Assuming  there  was  a scheme,  say  for  the  western 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  Grand  J ury  consisting  oi 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  would  you 
expect  the  same  support,  inasmuch  as  the  county 
would  be  taxed  for  the  tramway,  from  the  gentlemen 
in  the  east,  or  the  south,  or  the  north  of  Cork  as  you 
would  from  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  matter 
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Certainly  not  if  tliat  were  so  ; but  I was  referring 

to  the  case  of  the  decision  of  the  Cork  Grand  Jury. 

14222.  I put  my  question  generally.  Supposing  such 
a case  occurred  as  I have  suggested,  do  you  think  the 
Grand  Jury  would  be  so  patriotic  in  all  cases  as  to 
tax  themselves  where  they  were  not  personally 
interested? — Eefore  I answer  that  question  I must 
point  this  out  to  you.  Of  course  the  rate  falls  upon 
the  occupier,  and  therefore,  to  a great  extent,  the  land- 
lord is  charged  interest.  It  is  not  like  the  county  cess. 
Unlike  our  old  guarantees  which  we  used  to  have  in 
Ireland,  it  falls  entirely  upon  the  occupying  tenant,  or 
the  occupying  landlord,  in  so  far  as  he  does  occupy. 

14223.  In  that  particular  district? — In  every  dis- 
trict in  Ireland  where  a tramway  is  sanctioned,  and 
therefore  they  were  tolerably  impartial. 

14224.  Would  it  fall  on  the  occupiers  in  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  the  tramway  was  projected, 
or  on  the  occupiers  of  the  whole  county  ? — I was  before 
a great  many  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  when  this  Act 
first  started,  and  the  system  almost  universally  adopted 
Svas  this.  The  Grand  Jury  appointed  a Committee  to 
fix  what  they  call  the  taxable  area,  the  area  bene- 
fited, and  as  a rule  they  did  not  allow  a district  to  be 
taxed  which  received  no  benefit  at  all.  Of  course  it 
was  impossible  to  make  the  taxation  perfectly  just 
and  equitable,  because  the  people  near  the  tramway 
always  derive  more  benefit  from  it  than  those  more 
remote,  but  the  principle  was  this:  that  they  generally 
formed  a Committee,  and  that  Committee,  assisted  by 
the  County  Surveyor,  generally  decided  what  should  be 
the  area  of  taxation  for  the  special  scheme.  I think 
it  was  very  fairly  done,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

I think  they  took  a great  deal  of  trouble  about  it,  and 
they  certainly  had  local  knowledge,  and  then  you  must 
• remember  that  in  many  instances  I say  it  was  a blot 
on  the  Act.  These  men  were  very  impartial,  because 
they  paid  nothing. 

14225.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  the  county  cess  divisible 
between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — As  a rule  the  county 
cess  is  not  divisible.  I have  constructed  a great  many 
railways  in  Ireland  on  baronial  guarantees,  but  the 
system  which  we  adopted  was  this.  We  will  say  that 
the  capital,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  was  ,£100,000. 
We  then  got  power  to  box-row,  say  £50,000,  because 
Lord  Redesdale  used  to  let  us  borrow  half  in  Ireland. 
Then  we  had  £50,000  out  of  the  £100,000  guaranteed 
at  5 per  cent,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a given 
number  of  years,  and  the  five  per  cent,  was  guaranteed 
half  by  the  landloi-d  and  half  by  the  tenant.  A good 
deal  of  the  friction  which  has  occurx-ed  about  this 
special  Act  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  idea 
got  up  that  Parliament  had  tiled  to  put  the  whole  tax 
on  the  tenant  and  had  left  the  landlord  out.  That  is 
really  the  reason.  Of  course  thei-e  was  a reason  for  it. 

14226.  Is  not  the  county  cess  divided  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  all  lettings  since  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  ? — Generally  speaking  it  is  so,  but  some  of  the 
present  tenants  pay  the  county  cess. 

14227.  You  mean  under  the  Act  of  1881? — Yes; 
under  old  lettings  they  pay  the  county  cess. 

14228.  They  pay  the  whole? — Yes,  and  half  the 
poor  rates. 

14229.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  landlords  or  the 
tenants? — Of  the  tenants. 

14230.  I think  xmder  the  Land  Act  of  1870  in  all 
lettings  that  have  been  made  since  that  Act  the  land 
lord  pays  half  except  where  the  valuation  is  £4  or 
ainder,  in  which  case  the  landlord  pays  the  whole  ? — I 
think  you  will  find  that  is  not  so. 

14231.  You  would  admit  that  where  the  letting  is 
£4  and  under  the  landlord  pays  ? — Yes  ; the  landlord 
pays  for  the  small  holdings,  but  imder  the  Tramways 
Act  the  landlord  pays  nothing  except  in  the  case  of 
' small  holdings. 

14232.  Mr.  Barry. — How  long  does  the  Grand  J ury 
sit  at  a time? — It  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
business,  but  they  generally  sit  four  or  five  days. ' 


14233.  You  think  there  is  no  lack  of  time  for ' 
vestigating  these  schemes? — No.  I went  before1.' 


great  many  Grand  Juries,  and  as  a general  rule '4° 
gave  plenty  of  time  to  the  consideration  of 


schemes. 

14234.  The  Chairman. — I should  like  tobeclea 
upon  this  subject  because  the  answer  you  have  aj 
given  is  rather  contradictory  to  one  you  have  previous! 
given.  You  stated  in  answer  to  my  questions  that 

the  occupier  beai-s  the  whole  of  the  taxation  ? Excent 

in  the  case  of  holdings  of  £4  and  under. 

14235.  But  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pim’s  question  I 
understood  you  to  say  the  landlord  pays  part  and  the 
occupier  pays  part? — That  was  in  the  case  of  guarantees 
given  under  the  old  foim  of  Act  of  Parliament. 

14236,  But  not  under  the  Tramways  Act ?— -N0 
not  under  the  Tramways  Act. 

14237.  Will  you  take  the  second  question,  “Has 
the  opei-ation  of  the  Act  been  such  as  to  apply  to  the 
districts  in  Ireland  most  in  need  of  improved  com- 
munications. If  not,  why  not.  And  what  remedv 
would  you  suggest?” — I think  it  has  not  been  framed 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  districts  most  in  need  of  help, 
and  for  this  reason.  The  districts  most  in  need  of 
help  are  those  western  districts  in  the  counties  ol 
Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Cork. 

14238.  Mr.  Barry. — What  do  you  say  to  Donegal! 
Cei-tainly  Donegal.  These  disti-icts  are  excessively 
pool-,  and  they  are  not  able  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on 
thenecessary  capital’to  make  these  railways.  Of  course 
the  Act  provides  that  the  district  shall  guarantee  five 
per  cent,  or  four  per  cent. ; but  in  connection  with 
that  matter  of  the  rate  of  interest  I may  mention  that 
it  is  no  use  guaranteeing  four  per  cent,  for  you  have 
to  sell  your  shares  at  eighty.  Therefore  you  have  to 
guarantee  a larger  amount  of  capital  if  you  go  in  for 
a four  per  cent,  guarantee.  These  districts  are  not 
able  to  guarantee  five  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. No  doubt  the  Treasury  says  when  the 
lino  is  made  if  the  line  does  not  earn  enough  to  pay 
five  per  cent,  we  will  recoup  you  to  the  extent  of  two 
per  cent. ; but  when  once  a man  has  parted  with  his 
money  it  is  a vei-y  difficult  thing  to  get  it  back  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  the  county  treasurer,  ami 
I think  it  is  a vei-y  gi-eat  hardship,  and  it  has  been 
certainly  most  damaging  to  the  Act,  to  oblige  these 
poor  disti-icts  to  guarantee  the  full  five  per  cent. 

14239.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  know  of  any  case 
where  a four  per  cent,  guai-antee  has  been  given  upon 
the  par  value  of  the  stock,  and  the  stock  hasbeen 
issued  at  eighty  ?— Well  I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
right  to  mention  a case,  but  I know  perfectly  to! 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Ennis  and  West  Clare  Badway 
a four  per  cent,  guai-antee  was  given  on  £li  0,000  an 

those  shares  could  not  be  issued  at  par. 

14240-  Were  they  issued  at  eighty  ?— I believe  at 
about  eighty.  I was  offered  eighty  myself  for  lour 
per  cent,  shares  and  I never  could  get  more  m 
eighty-two.  . 

14241.  Which  practically  increased  the  capital 
twenty  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

14242.  Did  that  guarantee  of  the  four  per 
extend  to  the  increased  capital  ?— No.  The  gum®  , 
extented  to  -the  amount  of  capital  which  was  o' 
by  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  case  of  the  West  Clare  1® 
the  estimated  cost  was  £170,000.  That  _ 
and  full  estimate  ; it  ran  to  something llke  fl00 
mile.  They  guaranteed  four  per  cent,  on 
and  of  course  the  shares  could  not  be  W*c 
that  it  really  reduced  the  line  to  a £o,W 
instead  of  a £6,000  a mile  line.  - 

14243.  What  was  it  constructed  for  ?—ls>  11 
was  constructed  for  about  £5,000  a m e- 

14244.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  capi 
—£170,000.  ^ wflS  the 


14245.  That  was  the  estimate.  ^ yot 

total  capital  expended  in  cash  1—1  ^ ^ 


What  was  « 


that  exactly,  because  did  not  cany 
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L -self  1 do  not  know  what  the  contractor’s  profit 

| *14246.  It  was  constructed  without  any  additional 
| • i,eing  raised  ? — Certainly.  The  baronies  had  no 

i fm-t her  obligations  thrown  on  them  than  they 
Anally  undertook.  They  originally  agreed  to  give 
four  per  cent,  on  £170,000,  and  they  were  not  asked 
to  give  any  more. 

14247.  As  the  shares  were  issued  at  twenty  per 
ceut.  discount,  I assume  that  the  capital  actually 
expended  upon  the  construction  of  the  line  was  twenty 
per  ceut.  less  than  the  estimate  ? — I think  you  may 
fairly  assume  it.  I did  not  go  in  for  any  four  per 
cent,  guarantee  because  I knew  that  I could  not  raise 
the  money ; but  I should  certainly  count  on  the  shai-es 
liein"  only  worth  eighty  because  I know  you  cannot 
wet  more. 

° 14248.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  a poor  county 
could  <mt  shares  out  at  five  per  cent,  at  par  where  the 
traffic  was  manifestly  very  small  ? — I do  not.  It  is 
excessively  difficult  to  get  par  for  these  five  per  cent, 
shares.  I have  been  making  one  line  in  the  south, 
and  we  had  £75,000  of  capital.  We  raised  about 
.£18,000  or  £20,000  by  local  subscriptions,  which  was 
considered  rather  a good  feat,  and  the  rest  of  it  was 
found  by  the  contractors.  I have  not  the  least  doubt 
those  shares  in  two  months  hence  will  be  worth  105, 
and  ought  to  be  worth  110.  I know  that  similar 
shares  in  London  at  the  present  time  are  standing  at 
107,  and  were  standing  at  112. 

14249.  Are  they  similar  in  all  respects  ? — In  every 
respect.  The  Cork  Grand  Jury  did  their  business 
very  well ; they  gave  the  guarantee  in  a very  simple 
form  without  any  of  those  conditions  and  terms  which 
always  destroy  finance.  It  utterly  breaks  it  down  to 
put  all  sorts  of  conditions  into  the  guarantee. 

14250.  Was  the  traffic  the  samel — The  traffic  on 
the  line  which  I am  speaking  of,  which  is  a little  line 
out  to  Blarney  and  Coachford,  will  be  very  good.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  line  can  earn  £9  per  mile  per  week  ; 
and  in  twelve  months  after  the  line  is  opened  I am 
certain  the  baronies  will  not  have  to  pay  a farthing.  The 
result  in  connexion  with  that  matter — for  instance, 
taking  the  County  Kerry  which  I know  very  well, 
and  where  half  a million  has  been  spent  on  guaranteed 
lines — has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  districts  have 
had  very  little  to  pay,  and  they  would  never  have  had 
an  inch  of  railway  made  without  those  guarantees. 

14251.  Was  that  under  the  Tramways  Act? — No, 
that  was  under  the  old  form  of  Act  where  the  landlords 
paid  half  and  the  tenants  paid  half ; and  you  were 
then  empowered  to  raise  a certain  portion  of  your 
capital  by  debentures.  I think  I might  mention  this 
also  with  regard  to  this  second  question.  I never  had 
any  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  proper  means  of 
helping  these  districts.  I think  that  the  Government 
should  guarantee  the  Companies  three  and  a half  per 
cent.  say.  You  must  guarantee  a little  more  than  the 
price  of  funds,  but  if  the  Treasury  would  guarantee 
the  Companies  three  and  a half  per  cent,  and  take 
hack  say  from  the  poor  baronies  one  and  a half  per 
| cent.,  and  from  the  rich  baronies  two  per  cent.,  you 
would  get  five  or  six  millions  of  money  spent  in 
Ireland  at  once;  but  the  operation  at  present  is  so 
circuitous,  because  you  have  to  guarantee  five  per 
cent,  and  to  get  back  two  per  cent.  It  is  a half-hearted 
measure. 

14252.  The  obligation  of  the  Government  now  is 
in  perpetuity  in  respect  of  the  two  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 
Two  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  the  opening.  The 
interest  in  most  cases — not  in  all  cases — runs  from  the 
date  of  the  issue  of  the  shares  ; and  as  the  Treasury 
two  per  cent,  does  not  come  into^operation  until  the 
line  is  opened,  the  district  has  to  pay  the  whole  five 
per  cent,  until  the  line  is  opend. 

...14253.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Would  the  guarantee  you 
suggest  that  the  Government  should  give  be  after  the 
completion  of  the  works  or  before  ? — I do  not  think  it 


would  matter  very  much.  The  only  thing  is  that  you 
would  have  to  increase  your  estimate  a little  so  as  to  j 
pay  interest  during  construction  out  of  capital ; but  j 
that  has  become  rather  common  now.  No  one  will 
invest,  of  course,  if  they  do  not  get  their  interest 
during  construction,  and  either  you  would  have  to 
increase  your  capital  a little  so  as  to  pay  interest 
during  construction  and  get  power  under  the  Act  to 
do  it,  or  the  guarantee  should  run  from  the  date  of 
the  issue  of  the  shares.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of 
Galway  and  Clifden  line,  and  many  of  those  other 
lines,  these  western  districts  are  quite  incapable  of 
paying  the  full  five  per  ceut.  What  I find  is  that 
they  are  quite  willing  to  go  up  to  Is.  in  the  pound ; 
but  when  it  goes  beyond  that  they  feel  a great  diffi- 
culty. The  holdings  are  very  small  and  the  amount 
which  each  man  has  to  pay  is  very  slight,  and,  there- 
fore, the  principle  is  perfectly  just  and  equitable.  I 
can  suggest  no  principle  more  just  and  equitable,  it  is 
the  principle  on  which  all  the  roads  in  Ireland  were 
made,  and  in  that  case  they  pay  for  a thing  from 
which  they  do  not  receive  any  benefit  except  the 
benefit  of  being  able,  to  travel  on  the  roads ; but  in 
the  case  of  railways  they  increase  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  country  enormously  in  markets  and 
fairs,  and  get  an  immense  benefit,  and  then  after  a 
while,  as  a rule,  the  guarantee  is  almost  eliminated. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  those  southern  lines — for 
instance,  the  Hen  Valley  Railway — they  started  with 
a guarantee  of  10c7.  in  the  pound,  and  now  it  has  been 
extinguished.  Then  I think  in  the  case  of  the  line 
from  Bantry  to  Drimoleague  they  began  with  Is.  in 
the  pound,  and  that  has  been  reducer},  I think,  to  7 d. 
They  have  given  guarantees  in  Kerry  for  five  per 
cent,  on  half  a million,  and  the  assessment  at  last 
spring  assizes  for  all  the  lines  which  had  been  opened 
amounted  for  the  half  year  to  no  more  thar  3 d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  valuation  of  the  county. 

14254.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  that  there  is  a 
guarantee  of  five  per  cent,,  and  the  line  pays  five  per 
cent,  for  three  or  four  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  traffic  falls  oil',  would  the  guarantee 
revive? — Under  the  Act  it  would,  and  it  is  very 
necessary  it  should. 

14255.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  are  the  guaranteed  rail- 
ways in  Kerry  ? — Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr.  Stanford  and  I 
made  the  line  from  Newcastle  to  Listowel  and  Tralee 
forty  miles  long.  I then  went  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  make  the  line  from  Farranfore  to  Killorglin  with  a 
guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  on  £60!000  with  £30,000 
of  debentures  standing  in  front  of  it.  I tiien  got  a 
guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  on  £30,000  with  £15,000 
debentures  standing  in  front  of  it  for  the  Fenit  line. 
Then  I got  a guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  on  £95,000 
for  the  Fenit  Harbour,  but  that  I got  from  the 
Treasury.  All  the  rest  of  the  money  was  raised 
without  any  application  to  the  Treasury. 

14250.  Those  lines  are  all  the  usual  Irish  gauge? — 
Yes,  lines  costing  about  £7,000  a mile. 

14257.  Was  the  capital  placed  at  par  with  the  five 
per  cent,  guarantee?— A good  deal  of  it  was  placed 
very  close  to  par.  Some  of  it  was  placed  at  par  and 
some  of  it  at  about  ninety. 

14258.  Mr.  Barry.— Over  what  width  on  each  side 
of  the  line  do  you  generally  find  that  the  guarantee  is 
spread?— I think  you  must  look  at  it  in  this  way, 
that  a railway  in  carrying  traffic  is  something  like  a 
river  carrying  water,"  and  it  really  depends  on  the 
watershed  of  the  traffic  if  you  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression. You  must  think— and  that  is  why  I think 
the  Grand  Jury  were  competent  to  judge  of  the 
question— which  way  a man  travelling  from  a certain 
point,  if  he  had  the  facility,  would  go  and  would  he 
gravitate  to  the  railway.  If  he  does  he  must  pay. 
You  cannot  make  the  man  who  is  quite  close  pay  a 
certain  amount  and  the  man  who  is  a little  further  off 
pay  a certain  amount  more.  That  is  impossible. 
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14259.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  or  any  approxi- 
mation over  what  width  it  is  spread. — Take  some  case 
that  you  know  of? — In  some  of  those  wild  countries 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  eight  or 
twelve  miles  off — none  whatever. 

14260.  I want  to  know  what  has  been  the  fact? — 
Many  of  them  eight  to  ten  miles. 

14261.  Take  the  Killorglin  line  ? — There  were  many 
districts  there  which  were  certainly  ten  to  twelve 
miles  off  and  even  as  much  as  fourteen  miles  off. 

14262.  Were  they  taxed? — Yes. 

14263.  What  was  the  district  in  the  case  of  the 
line  you  told  us  about  near  Cork  ? — Before  I go  to 
that  I should  like  to  say  that  in  Kerry  you  can  under- 
stand why  they  wei-e  so  willing  to  do  it.  The  people 
who  were  taxed  for  the  Killorglin  line  had  got  the 
Killorglin  people  ,to  tax  themselves  for1  other  lines 
so  that  there  were  a great  many  railways  made  in  the 
country,  and  in  fact  all  the  railways  in  the  country, 
except  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  were  made 
by  guarantees,  and  they  knew  they  would  not  get  a 
railway  made  without  a guarantee,  and  so  there  was  a 
sort  of  sensible  give  and  take.  They  said,  “ you  have 
helped  us  and  we  will  help  you,”  and  the  thing  worked 
out  fairly. 

14264.  In  that  case  it  exceeded  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  line? — Yes,  and  more  than  ten  miles. 

14265.  Take  the  other  case — the  Cork  to  Blarney 
line  ? — There  is  one  point  in  that  district  that  is  quite 
twelve  miles  away,  but  that  is  a very  peculiar  area. 
It  is  as  it  were  a basin,  and  there  is  a great  ridge  of 
hills  all  round  it,  and  this  line  goes  xip  into  the  middle 
of  the  basin  and  the  traffic  naturally  gravitates  down 
to  it.  Then  in  addition  to  that  the  people  most  re- 
mote from  the  line  were  the  people  situated  in  the 
hilly  districts.  Those  wex-e  the  districts  that  wanted 
lime  very  much  indeed,  because  the  lime  was  wanted 
for  reclamation,  and  thereby  they  got,  though  they 
wei-e  not  quite  so  close  to  the  line,  a greater  benefit 
than  the  people  who  were  close  to  it. 

14266.  You  think  that  the  boundaries  in  each  case 
of  the  taxable  land  is  a matter  to  which  the  exercise 
of  a good  deal  of  judgment  should  be  given? — A very 
great  deal. 

14267.  And  that  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  that 
could  belaid  down? — Yes.  I think  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  say  you  are  to  tax  within  three  miles  and 
not  five  miles.  There  may  be  men  situated  within 
three  miles  of  the  railway  who  have  mountains  be- 
tween them  and  the  railway  and  in  that  case  the  thing 
would  be  absurd.  You  must  judge  of  each  case  on  its 
merits  and  settle  what  the  area  is  by  men  competent 
and  who  do  know  the  district.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  an  independent  man  to  do 
it  assisted  by  the  County  Surveyor  and  the  Grand 
Jury ; but  I am  dead  against  laying  down  a hard-and- 
fast  line  because  I think  it  would  often  lead  to  a very 
erroneous  result. 

14268.  Bo  you  see  your  way  to  any  graduated 
scheme  of  contribution  ? — I think  not.  In  practice 
the  difficulty  would  become  very  great  in  working  and 
collecting  the  rate  : and  in  the  after  working  the 
difficulty  would  be  so  great  that  I think  it  would  be 
almost  impossible.  My  experience  is  that,  if  the 
thing  is  explained  to  them  the  people  do  not  object  to 
these  guarantees  as  a rule.  You  may  get  up  an  agita- 
tion against  anything  ; but  I think  the  people  think 
it  is  a reasonable  and  just  tiling  to  do,  and  they 
certainly  see  the  enormous  benefits  derived.  Take  the 
case  of  Listowel.  When  we  made  that  line  the  people 
got  from  2s  6 d.  to  3s.  and  3s.  6 d.  a pig  more  than 
before  the  line  was  made ; and  probably  the  man  who 
sold  that  pig  had  not  more  than  one  penny  in  the 
pound  to  pay.  The  holdings  are  small,  and  if  you  put 
Is.  in  the  pound  on  a man  valued  at  £10 — and  a 
number  are  only  valued  at  £5,  £6,  £7,  and  £8 — it  is 
only  5s.  for  the  half  year,  and  it  is  not  worth  talking 
about. 

14269.  I thought  you  said  he  had  not  to  pay  a penny 


in  the  pound?— In  the  case  of  the  Listowel  li 
man  who  sold  the  pig  and  got  3s.  more  for  it  iT? 
bablv  not  to  nav  Id.  in  the  IOr  lfc  ha<l 


bably  not  to  pay  Id.  in  the  pound.  " ^ fla<l  Pr°- 

14270.  Whv  did  not  he  pay  Id.  in  tu  , . 
tax  was  Is.  in  the  pound  ?— That  particular  mlS4 
was  not  Is.  m the  pound.  For  the  North 
they  were  only  paying  2fd.  altogether,  and  & 
divided  between  landlord  and  tenant.  uat  18 

14271.  But  taking  the  case  of  the  tax  of  ls  th 


pound, _ he  wild  have  to  pay  6i  |_&j 2 L"I 
•.  if  under  the  Tramways  Act.  Then 


mey  gee  irorn  xus.  no  xos  more  tor  then-  cattle 
everything  else  in  proportion ; but  the  real  point 1 
that  it  introduced  competition— that  is  to  sav  it  ■ 
troduced  competitive  buyers  into  the  fairs.  If  a 
is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  away  from  a railway  the 
buyers  have  not  time  to  attend  the  fair,  and  the  con 
sequence  is,  a small  ring  is  formed  ancl  the  people  are 
forced  to  sell  their  produce  at  ridiculously  low 

14272.  Mr.  Pim.— In  the  case  of  the  Listowel  line 
the  tax  was  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  ?— Yes.  That  was  specially  under  the  Act,  and 
was  before  the  Tramways  Act  came  into  force.  Then 
the  Ballina  and  Killala,  the  Fenit,  the  Killoralin  and 
the  lien  Valley  were  the  same. 

14273.  Is  that  incidence  of  the  tax  prescribed  by  the 
special  Act  ? — Yes,  under  the  old  system. 

14274.  And  not  by  the  general  Act  ?— Not  by  the 
present  Tramways  Act. 

14275.  The  Chairman. — Now  will  you  take  ques- 
tion 3 ? — In  answer  to  that  question,  1 would  say  that 
the  Act  has  been  very  little  used  by  railway  com- 
panies to  assist  their  extensions. 

14276.  Has  it  been  used  at  all? — It  has  been  used, 
I think,  in  the  case  of  the  Midland  Railway,  in  so  far 
as  they  offered  to  give  a contribution  to  the  Loughrea 
and  Attymon  line.  They  did  not  promote  it  them- 
selves. They  assisted  others  who  promoted  it,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  to  a very  limited  extent. 

14277.  Was  that  scheme  earned  out? — It  has  not 
been  carried  out.  I believe  there  has  been  some 
hitch. 

14278.  Then,  practically,  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  the  railway  companies  assisting  ? — I am  trying  to 
think  if  I can  recollect  an  instance.  I have  asked 
them  several  times,  but  I never  got  any  help.  I think 
there  has  not  been  an  instance.  The  Midland  Rail- 
way rather  opposed  the  Galway  and  Clifden.  I asked 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  to  assist  in  one  or  two 
cases,  but  they  did  not  see  their  way.  I do  not  know 
of  a single  case  in  which  a railway  company  lias  con- 
tributed money. 

14279.  Mr.  Barry. — You  said  the  railway  com- 
panies had  not  used  this  Act  for  their  extensions. 
What  extensions  have  been  made  in  the  last  five  years 
by  any  of  the  railway  companies  ? — The  Midland  lias 
made  one  little  branch — the  Killashandra  branch, 
The  Great  Southern  and  Western  have  made  a branch 
line  from  Sallins  to  Baltinglass  and  from  Baltinglassto 
Tullow.  There  have  been  very  few.  A few  lines  have 
been  made  in  the  north,  but  very  little  has  been  done. 
In  fact  the  railway  companies  of  Ireland  seem  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  make  extensions. 

14280.  The  Chairman.— The  question  was  as  to  the 
last  four  or  five  years  ? — These  are  the  only  two  1 
know. 

14281.  Have  those  been  made  in  the  last  four  or 

five  years?— Yes,  the  Killashandra  line  has  been  made 

in  the  last  five  years.  I am  speaking  now  simply  o 
lines  made  by  railway  companies.  As  I have  said. 
Great  Southern  and  Western  have  made  the  line  ® 
Sallins  to  Baltinglass,  and  they  then  went  for  an 
tension  from  Baltinglass  to  Tullow,  and  they  g01 
guarantee,  under  the  old  form  of  Act  of  Parham® 
from  the  district  to  help  them  to  make  it.  Also 
Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway  have  mau 
an  extension  line  from  Ballywilliam  to  New  Koss- 

14282.  Mr.  Pim.— Were  not  the  Acts  tor  ^ 
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tensions  obtained  before  the  Tramways  Act  ?— Yes, 
♦her  are  older  than  that ; but  the  question  was  put, 
have  any  extensions  been  made  in  the  last  five  years? 

14283.  The  Acts  had  been  obtained  previous  to  the 
Tramways  Act  being  passed  ?— Yes. 

14284.  The  Chairman. — Then  practically  there  has 
been  no  extension  under  the  Tramways  Act  by  the 
Railway  Companies  ?— Practically  so. 

14285.  Mr.  Barry. — And  generally  very  few  ex- 
tensions have  been  made  under  any  conditions  by  the 
Railway  Companies  within  the  last  ten  years? — Very 
few  indeed.  They  have  a theory  that  people  must 
come  to  them,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  get 
any  nearer  to  the  people.  I have  been  told  that  by 
officials  of  the  Eailway  Companies— that  there  is  no 
need  to  extend.  “We  get  the  traffic  now  and  they 
must  come  to  us.  ’ 

14286.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  know  what  the  hitch  in 
the  Loughrea  and  Attymon  line  has  been  ? — I am  not 
sufficiently  certain  of  it  to  give  you  information. 

14287.  Is  it  the  placing  of  the  capital,  do  you 
think  ?— I do  not  think  it  is  that.  Then  there  has 
been  <n-eat  difficulty  about  some  of  these  lines.  There 
is  one  line  that  was  of  very  great  importance,  and  I 
have  put  it  on  a map  for  you.  I believe  it  to  be  the 
most  important  connexion  in  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
It  is  the  line  from  Tuam  up  to  Collooney.  At  present 
the  only  system  of  railway  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land going  due  north  and  south,  from  Cork,  by 
Limerick,  to  Ennis,  thence  to  Athenry,  and  termi- 
nating at  Tuam,  is  stopped  at  Tuam,  there  you  get 
into  the  Midland  Great  Western  district.  All  the 
Railways  there,  as  it  were,  converge  upon  Dublin, 
and  extend  like  the  fingers  of  a man’s  hand  up  into 
the  west,  but  there  is  an  absolute  break  there  of  any 
communication  between  the  north  and  south.  I made 
a great  effort  to  extend  that  line  from  Tuam  right  up 
to  Claremorris,  through  Kiltamagli,  Swineford, 
Tubbercurry,  and  into  Collooney,  to  join  Colonel 
Tottenham’s  line  at  Collooney,  which  then  extends 
itself  to  Enniskillen,  thence  to  Londonderry,  and 
Belfast.  If  that  were  done  you  would  see  there 
would  be  direct  communication  between  Cork,  Water- 
ford, Limerick,  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  with  Sligo, 
Galway,  Londonderry,  and  Belfast.  It  would  form  a 
continuous  north  and  south  connexion  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  My  friends  and  I spent  £2,500  in  pro- 
moting it,  but  we  were  fought  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies ; and  although  the  Grand  J ury  of  Sligo  twice 
passed  a guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  for  £136,000,  for 
a portion  of  the  line,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Privy 
Council. 

14288.  Was  that  to  be  a broad  gauge  line? — It 
was  to  be  a broad  gauge  line,  because  it  would  be 
useless  otherwise. 

14289.  Mr.  Barry.  — Then  you  had  a little  ex- 
tension to  the  westward,  to  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

14290.  On  what  plea  did  the  Privy  Council  throw 
it  out? — They  threw  it  out  on  this  plea,  that  the  Grand 
Juiy  should  have  allocated  the  amount  of  taxation  in 
each  barony,  and  not  have  left  it  to  arbitration, 
though  one  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Tramways 
Act,  for  paying  the  guarantee  was  that  it  should  be 
left  to  arbitration, 

14291.  The  Chairman.— Will  you  trace  out  the 
line  more  exactly  from  Tuam  through  Claremorris? 
— There  was  a branch  to  Ballinrobe,  which  is 
important,  then  it  went  to  Claremorris.  This  is  the 
great  commercial  travellers’  route,  from  Tuam  to 
Claremorris,  Kiltamagli,  Swineford,  and  Tubbercurry 
to  Colloney,  where  the  line  would  form  a junction 
with  the  Sligo,  Leitrim  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway. 

14292.  Mr.  Barry.  — Would  it  be  your  opinion  that 
that  line  ought  to  be  narrow  gauge  ? — No,  certainly 
broad  gauge,  because  it  connects  so  many  different 
systems.  I have  the  sections  here,  and  they  are  very 
bght.  I have  also  the  Parliamentary  plans,  and  I 
will  leave  them  with  you.  That  line  would  only  cost 


about  £6,000  a mile.  One  part  would  be  £6,500,  July  vuwt 
and  the  other  £6,000  a mile.  _ 3Ir.  s.  F. 

14293.  The  Chairman. — What  would  be  the  differ-  Fraser,  c.b 
ence  in  the  cost  between  a three  feet  gauge  and  a 
five  feet  three  gauge,  assuming  you  laid  the  rails  the 
same  weight  ? — I think  the  difference  in  cost  is  v ery 
small  indeed. 

14294.  Mr.  Bcvrry. — Would  it  be  £500  a mile  ? — 

I do  not  think  it  would. 

14295.  Assuming  everything  was  the  same  in  the 
two  cases  except  the  sleepers  and  the  rails? — I do 
not  think  it  would  be  £5U0  a mile.  Ireland  is  not 
a very  rough  country ; and  in  such  a country  as  I 
have  been  describing  last,  there  certainly  would  not 
be  a saving  of  £500  a mile. 

14296.  The  Chairman. — What  would  be  the  extra 
cost  assuming  the  tramway  went  along  the  road  ? — 

In  a district  of  that  class  the  cost  of  the  land,  in- 
cluding severance  and  legal  expenses,  very  seldom  is 
less  than  £500  a mile.  If  you  go  on  the  road  you 
would  save,’  not  the  whole  of  that  £500,  because  you 
have  crossings  and  paving  in  various  places  to  do  ; 
but  I have  no  doubt  you  would  save  in  land  £300 
or  £400  a mile.  I think  it  is  a great  mistake  putting 
these  lines  on  the  road  at  all. 

1 4297.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  it  notafact  that  in  many  cases 
you  have  to  widen  the  road  %— V ery  often  you  have ; but 
then  you  have  no  severance.  It  is  not  the  intrinsic 
cost  oi  the  land  so  much  as  the  cost  of  severance.  I 
have  just  been  buying  ten  miles  of  land  lor  a railway, 
and  the  value  of  the  land  was  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  cost. 

14298.  Have  you  any  i lea  what  yon  save  in  rolling 
stock  if  you  have  an  unbroken  gauge  as  compared  with 
two  different  gauges?— I am  quite  certain  you  would 
save  very  nearly  the  whole  £500  ; because  you  can- 
not stock  a narrow  gauge  line  at  much  less  than 
£400  a mile. 

14299.  I suppose  it  is  true  that  if  you  have  an 
isolated  line  of  a particular  gauge,  you  must  have  a 
rolling  stock  large  enough  for  the  maximum  traffic, 
because  you  cannot  draft  rolling  stock  from  any  other 
place? — Yes,  and  then  you  have  the  transhipment. 

14300.  That  is  a working  expense  ? — I think  there 
are  cases  where  it  is  proper  to  use  a narrow  gauge. 

For  instance  I should  not  use  a narrow  gauge  for  a 
short  lino  to  begin  with.  That  is  certain.  For  a short 
line  I think  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  use  it.  Unless 
a line  was  twenty  or  thirty  miles  long  it  would  be 
absurd  to  use  the  narrow  gauge.  Then  if  the  county 
is  very  rough  you  can  save  excavation  by  using  very 
sharp  curves  and  of  course  you  do  get  a certain  saving 
in  bridges  or  works. 

14301.  You  could  hug  the  land?— Yes,  and  follow 
the  contour. 

14302.  But  those  are  all  matters  that  can  be  esti- 
mated ?— Yes,  those  are-  all  matters  that  can  be 
estimated. 

14303.  The  Chairman.— I think  the  latter  part  of 
question  3 you  have  not  alluded  to  yet.  The  question 
is  asked— “Has  the  Act  been  used  by  railway  com- 
panies to  assist  them  in  making  extensions,  and  do 
you  think  it  should  be  so  used  ?”  Then— “ If  so,  what 
means  would  you  recommend  to  that  end  ?”  Assuming 
the  railway  companies  have  decided  they  will  not  pro- 
mote these  extensions,  do  you  think  that  any  steps 
should  be  taken  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
companies?— I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable 
t.liing  if  you  could  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  them  ; 
because  I am  perfectly  certain  of  their  own  free  will 
they  will  do  nothing.  , 

14304.  Now,  will  you  turn  to  question  4.  I think 
probably  that  has  been  pretty  well  exhausted  by  the 
answers  you  have  already  given  ?— Except  that  as 
regards  putting  the  lines  along  the  roads,  I am  very 
much  against  putting  them  on  the  roads  at  all. 

14305.  1 think  you  have  also  dealt  with  question 
5 ? — Yes. 

14306.  Now  take  the  sixth  question— what  super- 
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July  11.  1887.  vision  is  exercised  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
Mr  S~T  (®)  previous  to  the  construction  of  a line,  (6)  during 
Fraser, c. 3.  construction”? — The  Board  of  Works  send  down  an 

engineer  to  make  a report  at  the  initiation  of  the 
thing,  but  it  is  really  of  very  little  use.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  consider  the  question  of  estimate.  He  is 
only  applied  to  to  say  that  the  line  can  be  constructed. 

14307.  That  is  all  lie  has  to  do  ? — There  is  nothing 
in  it  whatever. 

14308.  Mr.  Barry. — He  might  stop  in  Dublin  to  do 
that? — Yes,  just  as  well ; and  then  during  construction 
you  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  County  Sur- 
veyor, and  you  are  sometimes  more  harassed  than  if 
you  had  the  engineer  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Kailway  over  you.  It  just  depends  on  what 'sort  of 
crotchets  a man  has  got  in  his  head.  As  a rule  these 
men  have  very  little  knowledge  of  railway  construc- 
tion. 

14309.  The  Chairman. — I presume  that  supervision 
is  due  to  the  baronies  giving  the  guarantee  ? — Yes. 

14310.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  that  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  person  respon- 
sible from  the  Government — a man  of  standing  and 
knowledge — who  would  simply  go  down,  and  would 
know  the  difference  between  good  work  and  bad  work, 
and  would  not  be  driving  us  to  do  things  that  are 
absurd,  and  neglecting  the  important  things. 

14311.  Then  I will  pass  over  question  7,  as  I think 
you  have  pretty  well  answered  that  question.  Now, 
take  question  8.  Do  you  know  what  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  working  these  tramways  or  rail- 
ways when  they  have  been  made  by  adjoining  railway 
companies  ? — I have  applied  in  several  instances  for 
working  agreements,  and  the  idea  they  have  is  this, 
that  they  will  work  you  at  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  with  a £4  per  mile  per  week  minimum.  As 
they  can  work  you  at  less  than  £4  per  mile  per  week, 
there  is  very  little  compliment  about  it.  Then  the 
lines  are  worked  absurdly.  If  they  get  hold  of  a 
line  they  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  many 
porters  and  station  masters  as  they  have  on  their 
main  lines ; and  instead  of  collecting  the  tickets  in  the 
trains,  on  the  tramway  system,  and  not  having  a 
lot  of  superfluous  hands  knocking  about,  .they  work 
them  with  the  same  engines,  rolling  stock,  and 'staff, 
almost,  as  they  do  a main  line.  Therefore,  of  course, 
that  kills  everything ; and  then  it  is  said  that  the 
line  does  not  pay. 

14312.  Do  they  book  through? — I think  so. 

14313.  There  is  no  difficulty  then  as  to  the  passen- 
ger traffic?— I do  not  think  there  is  much  difficulty 
about  that ; but  if  you  can  get  on  without  a working 
agreement,  and  if  you  can  squeeze  enough  money 
together  to  work  yourselves  it  is  far  better.  I think 
there  ought  to  be  an  organization  formed  to  work  these 
lines.  If  the  Government  would  form  an  organization 
to  work  them,  and  have  one  well  paid  manager,  I 
think,  it  would  be  better. 

14314.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  whole  railway  systems  of  Ireland 
under  one  good  commercial  body? — No  doubt  it  would 
be  very  desirable  in  the  interests  of  Ireland.  There 
are  only  2,500  miles  of  railway  in  Ireland,  and  any 
number  of  boards  of  directors  and  officers;  and  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  do  it  in  the  interests  of 
Ireland,  and  have  the  i-ates  cut  down  a little. 

14315.  If  an  amalgamation  of  that  kind  took  place 
would  you  approve  of  some  Government  Board  that 
would  have  a certain  amount  of  supervision,  to  see 
they  were  performing  their  duty  properly  as  between 
themselves  and  the  public  ? — I am  sure  it  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  traffic  and  the  trade  of  Ireland. 

14316.  Would  you  prefer  a commercial  board  to 
the  Government  itself  managing  all  the  railways  ? — I 
think  a commercial  board  would  do  it  better.  I think 
the  results  are  not  very  satisfactory  abroad  where  the 
Government  manage. 


Mr.  JJarry. vue  questi 

agreements,  have  you  ever  known  the 
aive  anv  rebate.' rm  r,  l « 


give  any  rebate  on  new  traffic  ?— I haveTi 1 C°lnPa,1y 
generally  seize  the  terminals  as  well'.  06  ’ au,1% 


14318.  Mr.  Abernethy.— In  the  cases  wj, 
really  are  able  to  make  these  branch  lines  w'H  50,1 
aid  of  these  companies,  do  they  give  faciliti . 'f  tlle 
ing  in  connection  with  their  line  ?— -\Ve]l  !;s  tor work- 
give  more  than  they  can  help.  ’ le^  “°  n»t 

14319.  As  little  as  they  can?— I think n,  . 
little  as  they  can.  tmmk  they  glve  ^ 

14320.  The  Chairman. — I think  we  have  „„„ 
haunted  tile  whole  of  these  questions,  hecanse  lit 
the  three  last  have  been  answered  more  or  u!  1 ‘ 

previous  answers.  I believe  that  you  wish  to  g r 
some  special  information  about  one’  or  two  ,.°lve,113 
Yes ; there  are  a few  lines  which  I wa.lZi  t1' 
First  of  aU,  there  is  tire  Ballina  and  KUuJbSJ 
which  I have  been  very  anxious  about.  I mt 
of  Parliament  for  it,  and  we  got  a tmmJktnl 
cent,  on  £40,000,  to  aid  in  its  construction  BalE 
is  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Midland  Great 
system,  and  this  was  an  extension  of  that  line  ,2 
miles  m length,  of  the  ordinary  gauge,  commend, « 
Ba  ma  and  terminating  at  a little  village  Jij 
Killala.  We  also  proposed  to  form  a pM 
Ihereis  an  excellent  site  that  exists  forformii,,, 
harbour,  and  we  proposed  to  spend  £30,000  on  tb 
harbour,  and  £50,000  in  making  the  railway. 

NMUMr.  Abernathi/. — What  was  the  length  of  the 
line  ? —Eight  miles.  The  district  gave  a guarantee  of 
5 per  cent,  on  £40,000,  and  we  have  power  under  on 
Act  to  borrow  £50,000.  If  the  Board  of  Works 
would  undertake  to  find  the  debenture  money  I could 
proceed  with  the  line  an  once.  I can  raise  the  money 
for  the  £40,000,  enter  into  a contract,  and  have  the 
work  carried  out  in  about  fifteen  months.  Sir  John 
Coode  reported  very  favourably  upon  the  harbour; 
Sir  Thomas  Brady,  one  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners, 
lias  reported  very  favourably ; Captain  Boxer,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  Captain  Kiddie,  who  represents 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Dublin,  have  inspected  the 
place  and  approve  of  it  very  highly.  Sir  Ralph 
Cusack,  the  Chairman  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Irish 
Industries,  said  that  at  a small  cost  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  west  of  Ireland  could  be  constructed 
there. 


14322.  Have  you  any  of  those  reports  with  you!— 
No  ; but  I will  get  them  for  you. 

14323.  The  Chairman. — It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  we  should  have  them  ? — I will  get  you  all  the  in- 
formation I can  upon  my  return  to  Ireland.  It 
is  an  admirable  place  to  form  a harbour,  for  it  fulfils 
every  condition  that  was  laid  down  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Marjoi-ibanks’  Committee.  There  was  a most 
admirable  report  by  that  Commission,  and  it  laid  down 
the  special  requirements  for  a good  fishery  harbour  as 
well  as  a commercial  harbour,  and  this  little  place  I 
think  fulfils  every  condition  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
that  report. 

14324.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  the  railway  have  any 
value  without  the  harbour  ? — I do  not  think  the  rail- 
way would  be  able  to  pay  per  se,  because  of  couise 
Killala  is  only  a small  place.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
a fair  amount  of  traffic,  but  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever if  that  harbour  is  established  there  it  will  become 
the  port  for  over  1,500  square  miles  of  country. 

14325.  The  Chairman.— For  fishing  t-Not  only 
fishing,  but  for  direct  communication  with  Glasgow. 

14326.  Do  you  know  the  fishing  grounds  off  Killala 
Bay? — Yes;  I know  that  coast  very  well.  There i> 
excellent  fishing  ground  round  the  North  Mayo  coast 
by  Eagle  Island  and  then  on  the  southern  coast  o 
Donegal. 

14327.  Extendinghowfarout  to  sea?-Therearet-vo 
classes  of  fishing,  there  is  the  mackerel  and  herrm& 
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1 then  the  deep  sea  fishing.  There  are  banks 
ted  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  out  for  the  white 
bind  there  is  a very  fair  trawling  ground  in  the 
of  Kilalla  itself. 

1 1<?9«  Mr.  Barry. — Did  Sir  John  Coode  make  an 
Late  of  the  harbour  works '—He  did;  £27,000. 

son  and  I went  down  there  and  took  all  the  sound- 
. s and  studied  the  thing  very  carefully. 

14329.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  is  a bar  harbour?— 

. • but  the  buoy  has  never  been  shifted  for  twenty- 
' or  thirty  years. 

11330.  The  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water? — xcs  ; 
lost  of  it  is  dry.  We  had  100,000  cubic  yards  of 
redoing  to  do. 

1433 1.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  buoy  been  kept 
b position  because  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  mo\  e 
t /—Because  the  bar  has  never  shifted.  The  Moy  bar, 
vl'iich  is  about  three  or  four  miles  further  oyer,  will 
liift  as  much  as  a quarter  of  a mile  iu  a night,  but 
iis  bar  has  never  shifted  and  it  is  only  about  400  or 
00  feet  long.  It  is  just  like  a point. 

11332.  Mr.  Abernethy. — We  were  told  it  was  200 
raids  in  length.  There  is  first  a bar  of  200  yards, 
hen  a patch  with  four  fathoms  of  water,  and  then  there 
s an  inner  bar  inside  ? — Y es  ; the  Inch  shoal.  I think 
' have  the  sections  of  the  bar  here  [producing 
lame].  Here  is  the  Inch  bar,  and  here  is  the  sea  bar. 

[t  is  600  feet  altogether.  I have  no  doubt  a most  ex- 
•ellent  harbour  can  be  formed. 

11333.  This  harbour  has  to  be  carried  out  by  dredg- 
ni'  the  inner  shoal  and  the  harbour  itself  which  is  dry 
alow  water,  and  then  the  outer  bar  1 — Yes ; so  as  to 
five  eight  feet  of  water  at  low  water  spring  tides. 

’ 11334.  We  have  evidence  that  the  large  class  of 
ishing  boats  draw  nine  or  ten  feet  ? — It  is  easy  to  get 
,wo  feet  more  ; it  would  be  better  perhaps  to  give  ten 
feet.  We  only  estimated  for  eight  feet  of  water  at  low 

14335.  Mr.  Barry. — Out  of  the  total  cost  of  £30,000 
low  much  was  dredging  ? — I think  there  was  about 
£8,000  or  £9,000  which  we  put  down  for  the  dredging 
ilant ; 100,000  yards  at  Is.  6 d.  a yard  was  put  down, 
jut  I will  send  you  in  the  estimates  and  the  details 
afterwards  and  also  the  report  of  Sir  J ohn  Coode. 

14336.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  would  be  altogether  an 
artificial  harbour.  There  is  no  natural  harbour  there  ? 
Absolutely  at  the  pier  itself  it  is  dry,  but  many 
ars  ago,  when  a great  deal  of  com  was  shipped  from 
reland,  this  was  the  natural  port  for  the  shipment  of 
3 com,  and  they  used  to  have  eight  or  ten  schooner's 
ymg  in  Killala  at  a time.  When  you  got  inside  the 
hch  shoal  there  is  a large  square  pool  with  four 
athoms  of  water  in  it.  At  present  the  steamer  trad- 
ng  to  Ballina  generally  comes  in  here,  and  goes  into 
bis  pool,  and  lightens  its  load  to  get  up  this  river, 
"bat  is  the  steamer  from  Limerick. 

14337.  There  is  a great  extent  of  sand  banks  away 
the  eastwards? — Yes,  a great  deal  extending  to  the 
astward.  It  all  drifts  over  into  the  eastward 
lirection.  There  is  an  immense  body  of  sand,  but  it 
sheltered  by  this  Patrick  Rock,  which  I dare  say 
m saw.  There  would  be  one  advantage  in  making 
that  line  from  Ballina,  that  I think  you  might  then 
extend  the  line  along  the  coast  to  Belmullet — a cheap 
line — instead  of  keeping  to  the  interior  of  the  country 
I proposed  at  first. 

14338.  Mr.  Pi n. — Was  the  interior  line  a‘ proposal 
of  yours  ? — Yes  ; from  Crossmolina  to  Bangor,  and  on 
to  Belmullet,  it  was  forty  miles  long,  and  the  estimate 
as  £136,000. 

14339.  Do  you  think  a coast  line  would  serve  the 
district  better? — I think  the  population  is  concen- 
trated on  the  coast,  and  you  would  get  the  benefit  of 
accommodating  the  fishing  industries  along  the  coast, 
and  the  laud  is  better  on  the  coast  line.  The  difference 
in  length  is  forty-four  miles,  as  against  forty,  of  which 
the  Killala  line  would  form  eight,  so  that  there  would 
be  really  less  railway  to  construct. 


14340.  Is  the  country  by  the  coast  line  more  easy  July  lhis 
or  less  easy  for  a railway  than  by  Crossmolina? — A Mr  g F 
little  more  difficult,  but  there  is  no  serious  engineering  Fraser,  c.b 
difficulty,  and  only  occurring  between  Ballycastle  and 
Belderg. 

14341.  What  would  your  estimate  be  per  mile  for 
a broad  gauge  light  railway  ? — The  line  to  Killala  was 
to  be  a broad  gauge  line. 

14342.  Then  you  would  propose  extending  that? — 

If  you  went  to  Killala  on  a broad  gauge  it  would  then 
be  desirable  to  continue  the  line  on  the  broad  gauge. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  fish  traffic  you  would  want  to 
carry  it  through  to  Dublin.  I should  say  £140,000 
to  £150,000  would  do  it,  to  make  a line  round  there. 

14343.  AVhy  did  you  propose  a narrow  gauge  line 
from  Ballina  to  Killala? — Not  from  Ballina  to  Killala, 
that  is  broad  gauge.  It  was  the  in-country  line — from 
Ballina  to  Bangor  and  Belmullet.  The  real  reason 
was  that  I could  not  get  a working  agreement. 

14344.  How  much  per  mile  do  you  suppose  that  a 
broad  gauge  line  would  cost  from  Killala  to  Belmullet, 
if  the  line  were  extended  ? — I think  from  Killala  to 
Belmullet  you  would  get  a line  made  that  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  for  £4,500  amile  broad  gauge. 

The  land  is  practically  valueless,  and  there  are  not  any 
serious  works  upon  it.  Then  I wanted  to  mention 
another  line,  and  that  was  a line  in  the  county  Kerry, 
from  Headford  to  Kenmarc.  I have  a Bill  in  Par- 
liament this  year  for  it,  and  it  will  get  the  Royal 
Assent  in  another  ten  days.  The  district  has  given 
a guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  on  £60,000,  and  we 
have  £70,000  of  borrowing  powers  ; and  we  want  the 
Board  of  Works  to  assist  us  with  our  borrowing  powers. 

I can  raise  the  money  on  the  guaranteed  shares.  It  is 
a broad  gauge  line,  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  have  agreed  to- work  it  at  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  with  the  £4  minimum.  I daresay  I 
might  get  them  down  a little  lower  than  that.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  visited  Fen  it,  but  they  are 
anxious  to  get  a little  help  to  finish  the  pier  there. 

There  is  a bit  that  ought  to  go  on  ’to  the  end  of  it. 

They  want  £15,000  altogether. 

14345.  The  Chairman.— At  present  have  you  only 
room  for  one  smack  at  low  water? — We  have  room 
for  more  than  that  at  the  main  pier.  The  main  pier 
is  600  feet  long  now,  and  can  accommodate  at  least 
two  lai-ge  vessels  drawing  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  feet  of  water. 

14346.  But  at  low  water  ?— We  have  twenty-one 
feet  of  water  at  low  water ; but  we  have  not  got  money 
enough  to  finish  the  pier.--  If  the  pier  is  not  finished  to 
its  extreme  length  it  takes  away  from  us  the  shelter  we 
should  have  got  by  the  extra  piece  at  the  end. 

14347.  Mr.  Pirn. — Was  there  to  be  a cant  at  the 
end  of  it? — Yes. 

14348.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  is  now  unsheltered  at 
the  end  ? — Yes,  it  was  to  have  a cant  at  the  end. 

14349.  Mr.  Pirn.— Have  you  the  capital  powers 
under  your  Act  1— YV  hat  I thought  would  be  a reason- 
able thing  to  do  is  this.  The  district  has  guaranteed 
five  per  cent,  on  £95,000.  The  Treasury  are  lending 
us  the  money  at  four  per  cent.,  and  say  one  per  cent, 
sinking  fund  to  pay  off  interest  and  principal  in  fifty 
years,  or  forty-nine  years.  I think  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  thing  for  a district  that  has  helped  itself  so 
greatly  to  ask  the  Treasury  to  lend  us  the  money  at 
three  per  cent.,  and  give  us  as  much  money  as  would 
be  covered  by  the  extra  one  per  cent,  interest  they 
are  charging.  I think  that  would  be  a fair  thing  to 
ask. 

14350.  The  Chairman. — You  mean  a free  grant  of' 

1 per  cent.  ? — No,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from 
4 per  cent,  to  3 per  cent. ; and  then  to  increase  the 
capital  sum  from  £95,000  up  to  £120,000,  on  which 
our  present  guarantee  would  pay  4 per  cent. 

14351.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  not  money  lent  for  harbour 
works  at  less  than  4 per  cent,  sometimes  ? — I have 
never  been  able  to  get  it  in  Ireland.  I think  it  is  a 
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July  ix,  1837.  very  important  harbour.  It  is  very  well  situated,  and 
Mr.  S.  F.  there  are  no  outlying  danger's.  It  will  have  twenty- 
Fraser,  c.b.  one  feet  of  water  at  low  water  spring  tides.  It  would 
bring  in  vessels  of  any  tonnage  ; and  it  is  directly  con- 
nected by  railway.  The  railway  is  now  open. 

14352.  Have  you  borrowing  or  share  capital  powers 
unexercised  at  present  ? — None  as  regards  the  harbour. 
I originated  tire  thing  myself,  and  got  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  it.  The  railway  was  obtained  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament ; and  in  order  to  save  the  de- 
posit we  proceeded  with  the  pier  under  a Provisional 
Order,  and  we  had  no  power  to  borrow  beyond  the 
amount  of  this  £95,000. 

14353.  The  Chairman. — What  shipping  traffic  did 
you  anticipate  getting  when  you  projected  that? — In  the 
first  place  you  have  very  large  consignments  of  Indian 
com  coming  to  the  harbour.  We  have  had  over  6,000 
tons  of  flour  and  Indian  corn  come  into  it  in  the  last 
six  weeks  or  two  months  ; and  as  soon  as  the  harbour 
is  completed  both  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company  and 
the  Waterford  Company  are  very  anxious  to  put  on 
their  steamers  to  trade  direct  through  Fenit.  They 
laboured  under  a great  difficulty.  "Foreign  vessels 
coming  there  had  to  take  twenty-one  laying  days 
to  get  discharged  ; because  they  had  to  discharge  into 
lighters,  and  often  the  lighters  could  not  come  along- 
side, and  they  could  have  no  steam  going  freight  at  all. 

14354.  That  is  inwards.  Did  you  expect  traffic 
outwards  ? — Yes.  All  through  the  summer  we  should 
have  very  considerable  cattle  traffic  to  Glasgow  and 
Milford. 

14355.  The  vessels  that  bring  the  corn  in  are  not 
Glasgow  boats  ? — No ; I do  not  know  that  they  could 
get  any  special  freight  back.  I do  not  think  they 
could.  They  are  foreign  vessels  ; and  they  take  lime- 
stone to  Wales  as  ballast,  or  pit  timbei'.  They  would 
not  get  anything  else. 

14356.  The  grain  and  flour  that  you  speak  of  comes 
in  sailing  vessels  ? — It  would 1 come  in  steamers  in 
the  future.  They  had  to  do  so  formerly,  because 
they  could  not  "Stand  the  expense  of  demurrage  of  a 
steamer. 

14357.  Do  you  expect  the  steamers  to  bring  the 
grain  direct  from  America? — From  America  and  the 
Baltic. 

14358.  What  cargoes  will  they  take  back  ? — I do 
not  know  that  they  will  get  any  cai'go  back  any  more 
than  from  Limerick  or  Galway. 

14359.  The  steamers  taking  out  cattle  would  come 
back  empty  ? — No  ; because  from  Glasgow  they  would 
bring  all  the  necessary  stuff  required  for  the  district — 
Tralee.  That  is  a very  good  town,  and  supplies  all 
the  districts  round  about  with  sugar  and  things  of 
that  sort.  Then  they  send  away  a great  quantity  of 
•compressed  hay  in  the  summer,  and  potatoes. 

14360.  That  is  for  short  distances  ? — Yes. 

14361.  The  vessels  that  bring  in  the  corn,  whether 
•sailing  or  steam,  would  have  no  back  cargoes  ? — I think 
they  would  have  very  little ; but  it  is  the  same  all 
over  Ireland.  They  go  into  Liverpool  and  get  their 
•cargo  there. 

14362.  Mr.  Pi/m. — In  order  to  raise  more  capital, 

I presume  from  what  you  say,  you  would  either  have 
to  get  another  Act  of  Parliament  or  another  Pro- 
visional Order?  — No;  because  the  Treasury  may 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from  4 per  cent,  to  3 per- 
cent., and  give  us  the  capital  our  interest  covers. 

14363.  They  cannot  give  you  more  capital  than 
your  Act  authorizes  you  to  raise? — I do  not  see  why 
they  should  not.  They  can  give  a grant  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  If  we  chose  to  give  them  1 per  cent, 
on  that  amount  they  could  do  it. 

14364.  The  Chairman. — In  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  harbour  could  not  those  sailing  vessels 
loaded  with  corn  come  up  to  the  quay? — They  could 

14365.  Why  do  not  they?  — They  wanted  our 
assistant  to  give  them  a guarantee  that  all  the  stones 
Jiad  been  completely  cleared  away.  As  a matter  of 


fact  they  have  been  cleared  away,  and  the  ves 
have  been  safe ; but  we  said  "Why  shoukl 


this  guarantee  ? — because  if  anythin^  L°U^  "e  ^ 
vessels  before  we  have  handed  the  +],{„„  ens  to  4e 

will  nntno  nrw\«  ” “o  °»W  they 


will  come  upon 

14366.  Mr.  Abemethy.— How  manvstMn, 
you  get  alongside  the  quay  ?-If  it  j3  compS J a 
full  extent,  it  was  to  have  been  850  feet  1™  “ ^ 
14367.  But  it  is  not  deep  water  the  3L ... 
feet?— Along  at  least  600  feet  there  will  u & 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  at  low  water  6 lt0a 
14368.  The  Chairman. — Why  do  not  the 
come  alongside  now— is  it  merely  from  til  I'®*’3 
you  have  given?— Merely  that.  I have  no S 
they  will  do  so  shortly.  “°  do,l,1‘ 

14369.  Should  not  some  steps  be  taken  to  <W, 
that  fear  that  the  shipowners  have  ?-  I do  not  tli  V 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  dispelling  it  n 7* 
simply  our  assistant  down  there  was  applied  to  1 
asked  to  give  a guarantee.  He  was  a young  man  3 
said,  “ I am  not  going  to  give  a guarantee.1’0  ’ ° 
14370.  We  saw  a large  ship  discharging  at  th. 
time  we  were  there  ?— Yes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  ships  coming  alongside,  either  on  the  outside  or 
the  inside.  Captain  Brown,  one  of  the  captains  of  tie 
Anchor  Line,  brought  a vessel  into  Valencia  and  ws 
stopping  with  me,  and  went  down  and  surveyed  this 
harbour,  and  he  said  he  would  bring  the  “ City  of 
Rome  ” up  alongside  it  at  low  water, “and  that  vessel 
draws  twenty-seven  feet  of  water.  He  buoyed  out 
the  whole  thing  and  sounded  it. 

14371.  Mr.  Abemethy. — The  fact  is  that  they  do 
not  bring  the  vessels  alongside  ?— Because  the  pier 
is  not  finished. 

14372.  What  length  have  you  finished  of  tie 
deep  water  pier  at  present  ? — 500  feet. 

14373.  You  intended  to  make  it  300  feet  longer! 
— Yes. 


14374.  Mr.  Barry. — Has  your  Company  applied, by 
memorial  or  otherwise,  for  this  assistance  you  have 
been  speaking  about? — There  have  been  some 
desultory  efforts  made  by  the  Commissioners.  We 
were  simply  carrying  out  the  works. 

14375.  The  Chairman. — What  Commissioners  do 
you  refer  to  ? — The  Tralee  Harbour  Commissioners. 
There  are  a body  of  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Provisional  Order. 

14376.  Mr.  Barry. — No  memorial  lias  been  brought 
before  us  ? — I thought  there  had  been.  If  you  lave 
not  had  one  yet  you  no  doubt  soon  will. 

14377.  If  your  Commissioners  wish  to  raise  this 
question  before  this  Commission  it  should  be  done  in 
a formal  way,  by  a memorial  and  by  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  memorial? — I will  get  a memorial 
sent. 

14378.  Mr.  A bernethy.  — And  you  should  furnish  us 
with  the  plans  of  your  pier,  and  of  the  proposal 
extension? — I will  have  it  done. 

14379.  The  Ghaii~man. — You  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  we  can  only  look  at  it  from  a fishery  point 
of  view,  and  I think  you  had  better  confine  it  to  flat 
question? — I will. 

14380.  Mr.  Barry. — In  connexion  with  that  scheme 
of  yours  from  Ballina  to  Killala,  have  you  been  at  all 
concerned  with  any  line  going  westward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Belmullet? — Yes.  I went  before  the  Grand 
Jury  for  a line  to  connect  Ballina  with  Belmullet, 
through  Crossmolina  and  Bangor.  That  line  was 
forty  miles  long,  and  the  estimated  cost  was  U39,0W. . 
but  since  I put  that  scheme  forward  I have  wen 
thinking  over  the  matter,  and  I am  not  certain  t 
it  would  not  be  wiser  to  keep  to  the  coast  lum- 
■Before  the  same  Grand  Jury  I also  had  a scheme 
connect  Killala  with  Ballycastle  by  a tramway,  an 
if  the  Ballina  and  Killala  railway  were  made-®''1 
certainly  will  be  made,  whether  I make  it  or  not— 
would  be  eight  miles  of  line  made,  and  in  con?  , , 
with  a harbour.  Then  the  line  might  be  exten 
Ballycastle  round  by  the  coast  and  on  to  Belmn  e 
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I..U1  The  Chairman.  — How  do  you  mean  round 

■ T;  rnast  ? — It  is  not  a very  difficult  place  to  get 
1,3  A The  coast  from  Belderg  on  to  Broaci  Haven 

■ ' very  difficult,  because  the  cliffs  are  600  to  800 
fKi-di  I have  been  all  along  it.  If  you  look  at  the 

Erjied  Belderg  Harixmr,  from  that  to  Bdmallet 
Kaoticdly  level,  it  yon  trim  rnland  at  Belderg. 
■.  i ou  could  make  a little  tramway  down  from 
“fillet  to  Elly  Harbour,  or  even  better  still,  pro- 
iv  down  to  the  Coastguard  Station  at  Blacksod 
/’  That  would  bring  you  out  into  the  west,  and 
car  of  outlying  dangers. 

]4382.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Belmullet  is  a diy  harbour 
; low  water  ? — Yes.  „ , 

U383  And  there  is  very  shallow  water  lor  a long 
outside  Belmullet  ?— There  is.  I think  you 

!,4t  to  get  down  to  Elly  Harbour  or  the  Coastguard 
tetion  to  get  to  good  deep  water.  The  great  point  is 
, let  the  fishing  boats  get  out  very  speedily.  If  they 
ave  to  beat  a long  way  up  to  windward  they  lose  so 
luch  time. 

| 14384.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  the  country  on 
Le  two  lines— one  going  by  Crossmolina  and  the 
Other  going  by  Belderg  1— Perfectly  well. 

14385.  Will  you  describe  first  of  all  the  line  from 
Crossmolina  ? — From  Ballina  to  Crossmolina  the 
country  is  pretty  good  ; and  that  little  bit  of  line,  if 
t was  made  cheaply,  would  be  able  to  support  itself. 
Ihen  from  Crossmolina  on  to  Bangor  is  exceedingly 
boor,  boggy  country.  _ 

[ 14386.  For  a distance  of  how  many  miles  1— Twenty 
Lies.  Then  as  it  gets  closer  to  Belmullet  it  gets  a 
ittle  better,  but  the  whole  country  is  very  very  poor. 
14387.  The  Chairman. — That  is  another  ten  miles  ? 


14388.  Between  Crossmolina  and  Bangor  there  is 
icarcely  a village  1 — There  is  scarcely  a village.  There 
is  a place  called  Corrig,  half  way  between  the  two,  but 
you  can  hardly  call  it  a village. 

14389.  Do  you  say  it  is  twenty  miles  from  Cross- 
molina  to  Bangor  1— About  that.  It  is  seven  miles 
from  Crossmolina  to  Ballina.  That  piece  of  line  would 
not  do  badly.  It  is  thirty-nine  miles  altogether  from 
Ballina  to  Belmullet,  but  if  you  keep  the  coast  line 
there  is  a pretty  good  country  about  Ballycastle.  It 
is  a good  village— a small  place,  but  very  much  better 
country.  There  is  better  land  along  the  coast,  and  a 
larger  population.  There  is  really  no.  population  be- 
tween Crossmolina  and  Bangor  on  the  inland  line. 

14390.  What  is  there  between  Ballycastle  and  Bel- 
mullet?— Only  this  little  place  called  Belderg,  but 
there  are  more  people  living  along  the  coast,  and  there 
are  little  fishing  villages  out  at  the  extreme  north, 
opposite  the  Stags  at  Broad  Haven.  At  Portacloy 
there  are  two  or  three  little  fishing  stations,  and  at 
Belderg  there  are  very  good  fishing  grounds,  and  capi- 
tal lobster  grounds. 

14391.  These  fishing  boats  would  come  to  Bally- 
castle or  to  Killala? — I think  not : I think  they  would 
heat  in  at  Belmullet  and  get  into  Broad  Haven  Bay, 
and  get  the  fish  taken  across  to  the  line  at  Bel- 
mullet. 

14392.  Mr.  Abernethy. — These  are  small,  open  fish- 
ing boats  ? — They  are  at  present ; they  have  no  large 
boats. 

14393.  Mr.  Barry. — The  line  you  have  been  de- 
scribing from  Belderg  Harbour  in  the  direction  of 
Belmullet  would  be  following  one  of  the  roads  to  Bel- 
mullet?—It  would.  That  road  is  nearly  level  from 
Belderg  to  Belmullet,  and  I have  driven  it  often. 


14394.  Of  the  two  your  tendency  is  to  prefer  the  July  u,  ibst 
one  by  the  coast  ? — I think  so.  Bearing  in  mind  the  * F_ 
advantage  to  the  fishing  industries,  and  the  fact  that  jvMer)  c,k. 
the  land  is  better  on  that  side,  and  that  whatever 
population  is  in  the  country  is  on  that  side,  I think 
that  would  be  the  better  line.  There  is  some  admir- 
able land  in  this  fiat  valley  between  Belderg  and  the 
top  of  Carrowmore  Lake.  There  is  a good  sub- 
ject for  reclamation  there.  It  is  excellent  land,  and 
if  properly  drained  it  would  make  most  admirable 
land.  Some  has  been  reclaimed.  There  is  a great 
range  of  veiy  high  hills — over  a thousand  feet  high — 
and  this  is  a valley  between  two  ridges  of  hill. 

14395.  With  the  exception  of  Blacksod  Bay  there 
is  no  natural  harbour  of  refuge  along  the  coast  you 
have  described  ? — No  ; there  are  no  means  of  landing 
at  all  from  Killala  right  along  there. 

14396.  When  you  get  to  Belmullet  it  is  a dry  har- 
bour ? — Yes. 

14397.  Therefore  it  is  no  use  unless  you  get  down 
to  Elly  Harbour  or  the  Coastguard  station  ? — Yes  ; 
and  that  could  be  easily  done.  That  is  all  level. 

14398.  That  would  be  fifty  miles  of  line  altogether  ? 

—Yes. 

14399.  And  that  would  be  dependent  mainly  on 
the  traffic  you  get  at  Elly  Harbour? — Yes — the  fish 
traffic.  There  is  a good  deal  of  traffic  for  Belmullet 
itself,  though  it  is  a very  poor  place,  because  it  has  to 
supply  whatever  population  is  in  the  district.  It  is  a 
very  poor  country,  but  if  the  country  is  to  do  any  good 
at  all  it  -will  have  to  be  opened  up  by  some  means  of 
communication. 

14400.  Do  you  suppose  a line  of  this  kind  would 
pay  its  working  expenses? — I do  not  think  it  would 
unless  the  fisheries  were  developed.  If  they  were 
developed  it  would  do  well  enough. 

14401.  My  question  was  rather  directed  to  the 
prospects  of  the  line  from  a general  point  of  view,  in- 
cluding the  fishing  ? — It  greatly  depends  on  the  first 
cost  of  construction.  If  you  can  make  a line  for 
£3,000  to  £4,000  a mile  it  may  be  able  to  pay  interest 
where  it  could  not  if  it  cost  £7 ,000  a mile. 

14402.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  this  railway 
would  develop  the  scheme  that  you  propounded  just  * 
now  of  reclaiming  all  this  land  ? — I think  it  would. 

14403.  What  is  the  area  ? — I should  think  it  is  two 
miles  wide  by  about  six  miles  long. 

14404.  That  would  be  between  7,000  and  8,000 
acres?— Yes.  It  could  be  made  into  excellent  land. 

Then  there  is  a great  deal  of  salmon  fishing  at  Bangor 
and  the  Carrowmore  Lake. 

14405.  And  this  line  would  enable  that  land  to  be 
reclaimed  ? — It  would,  certainly,  and  make  all  the  dis- 
trict much  more  valuable.  Then  there  are  large  quar- 
ries at  Belderg,  and  very  valuable  quarries  mdeed. 

They  are  flag  quarries,  and  I brought  some  of  the  flags 
over  to  Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Co.  here  in  London,  and 
I got  them  to  put  them  on  the  rubbing  bed,  and  they 
said  there  were  no  flags  coming  into  London  that 
would  wear  so  well. 

14406.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  stone?— They  call 
it  felspathie  ash — a schistose  kind  of  rock,  and  there  is 
an  inexhaustible  supply  there.  It  really  is  a most 
valuable  quarry.  It  is  about  400  feet  high,  and  the 
beds  are  perfectly  level,  as  level  as  the  leaves  of  a 
book  1 am  sure  a very  large  trade  could  be  done 
from  that.  Then  there  is  a good  little  harbour  down 
at  Innishlyre,  near  Westport,  and  Blacksod  Bay  is  a 
fine  harbour. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Earl  of  Arran  called  in  and  examined. 


14407.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  give 
’is  your  views  about  one  or  two  matters  in  connection 
^ith  the  railway  between  Ballina  and  Killala? — Yes. 
I should  like  to  say  a word  or  two  about  the  proposed 


3 between  Ballina  and  Killala,  and  what  was  called  TheEarl 
, Ballina  and  Killala  Harbour  Scheme.  I heard  arra  • 

,t  you  had  been  there,  and  I thought  that  as  there 
s some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  district  with 
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lulu  li,  1887.  regard  to  it,  I would  come  and  let  you  liave  my  view 

TheEarTof  upon  it. 

Arran.  1 4408.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  from  an 

engineering  point  of  view — that  is  to  say,  have  you 
been  advised  by  an  engineer,  or  is  it  merely  upon  the 
question  of  policy  or  the  question  of  traffic?— Upon 
the  question  of  policy.  I have  had  no  advice  as  to 
the  engineering  part  of  it  at  all. 

14409.  Then  will  you  state  what  questions  of  policy 
you  think  are  against  the  construction  of  the  line 
from  Ballina  to  Kiilala  ? — In  the  first  place  that  the 
guarantee  upon  which  the  railway  and  harbour  would 
be  made  would  be  spread  over  far  too  small  an  area ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  railway  would  be 
practically  of  no  benefit  at  all  to  the  area  which  would 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

14410.  Then  your  objections  are  not  against  the 
merits  of  the  scheme,  but  against  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion'!— Also,  somewhat  against  the  merits  of  the 
scheme  as  far  as  the  railway  is  concerned.  I should 
like  to  separate  that  from  the  harbour,  because  that  is 
another  question. 

14411.  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  objections  to 
the  line  itself? — If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  show 
you  what  I mean  by  reference  to  a map  which  I have 
brought  with  me.  You  will  see  the  line  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  and  it  would  be  paid  for,  roughly 
speaking,  by  a district  marked  out  by  this  green 
colour.  There  is  hardly  any  portion  of  this  district 
that  is  thirteen  miles  from  Kiilala,  and  the  chief  rea- 
son for  making  the  line  is  supposed  to  be  that  they 
may  have  another  outlet  for  the  cattle  which  would  be 
sent  to  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  any  one  in  this  district  with  cattle,  never  would 
use  the  railway  at  all,  but  would  drive  their  cattle  to 
Kiilala.  They  would  not  put  them  on  a truck  to  take 
them  that  short  distance,  eight  miles.  Taking  Kiilala 
as  the  point  of  embarkation,  none  of  these  people 
would  drive  their  cattle  to  Ardnaree  or  to  Ballina  to 
put  them  on  a truck  to  take  .them  down  to  Kiilala. 
They  would  drive  them  straight  there.  Therefore,  the 
railway  would  practically  be  of  no  use  to  the  real  dis- 
trict on  which  the  guarantee  would  be  levied. 

14412.  Mr.  Barry. — Assuming  that  cattle  were 
going  by  railway  into  the  middle  of  Ireland,  and  were 
coming  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballycastle,  would 
it  not  then  be  some  use  ?— Ballycastle  to  Ballina  is, 
roughly  speaking,  thirteen  miles,  and  they  would 
drive  them  up.  Ballycastle  practically  is  the  end  of 
the  cultivated  part  of  the  district.  The  moment  you 
get  beyond  Ballycastle,  you  get  into  an  uninhabited 
district  where  there  are  very  few  cattle.  I drove  it 
only  this  time  last  year  purposely,  and  it  is  a poor  ' 
mountain  district.  About  Kiilala'  and  up  to  Ballina 
is  the  cream  of  the  district. 

14413.  And  from  Ballycastle  and  forward  to  Bel- 
nmllet  you  say  there  is  no  population  and  no  traffic  to 
justify  the  construction  of  a railway? — No;  tho 
object  would  be  to  tap  a district,  but  there  is  nothin" 
to  tap,  except  a poor  mountainous  district.  My 
own  place  is  close  to  Crossmolina.  The  whole  of 
the  district  is  within  thirteen  miles  of  Kiilala,  and 
the  people  there  are  far  too  careful  of  their  money 
to  expend  it  in  sending  their  cattle  by  railway  for 
that  distance.  West  of  a line  drawn  from  about  two 
miles  W.  of  Crossmolina  through  Creeves  to  Bally- 
castle, the  country  is  poor  and  thinly  inhabited. 

1411 4.  The  Chairman. — That  would  be  the  extreme 
western  point? — Yes,  of  what  I call  the  good  land. 
When  you  get  up  further  it  is  all  mountain.  • But 
the  main  'point  is  that  taking  any  point  in  this 
district  it  is  not  more  than  thirteen  miles  off,  and  it 
would  be  as  far  for  them  to  drive  their  cattle  to 
Ballina,  and  then  send  them  on  as  to  drive  them  to 
Ki'lala  straight. 

14415.  Mr,  Barry. — Supposing  you  had  cattle  or 
pro  luce  to  bring  from  auy  point  to  the  north-west  of 
Kiilala,  and  that  produce  wanted  to  find  its  way  into 
the  centre  of  Ireland  by  the  railway  system,  the 


terminus  ot  Kiilala  would  be  the  shoiW  , . 
distance  ?— It  would  ; but  it  would  not  be  snffi  • 8 

short  to  justify  the  people  in  going  there  and 
the  railway  toll  from  Kiilala.  ® l)aymg 

.l,4!1  JMnk  you,  lorj!, 


said  that  to  the  north-west  of  Kiilala  til' ta.K4''!1 

North-west  of  KillaU  t 


poor? — Yes,  it  is. 
good  district. 

14417.  Mr.  Barry. — But  the  very  barren  a; . ■ 
to  which  your  lordship  has  alluded  is  north 
Ballycastle? —Yes,  to  the  north-west  of  BallveiJ?* 
14418  The  Chairman  -So  far  your  ib2HL 
been  confined  exclusively  to  agricultural  urn,],!! 
Have  you  had  your  attention  turned  to  the  LJ; 
of  the  fisheries,  and  whether  a line  such  as  has  K°Q 
suggested  by  a previous  witness,  through  BallvesJ! 
and  on  to  Belmullet,  would  be  likely  to  dewbl 
hirge  fishery  industry  ?— I do  not  like-  to  ' 

positively.  I do  not  think  myself  it  is  a very  1-W 
district,  but  I will  say  this  much,  that  I think  the 
great  advantage  of  opening  np  the  KilkU  H.rb.n, 
woidd  be  for  the  fishermen. 

14419.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  lb, 
should  go  from  Ballina  through  Kiilala  to  Ballycastle 
then  to  Belmullet,  and  down  to  Ell}',  a port  in  Black 
sod  Bay,  and  that  that  would  develop  a very  lam 
fishery  ground  all  round  this  coast,  which  at  presenl 
is  rather  deprived  of  means  of  access  to  the  railwa- 
for  fish  ?— If  you  talk  of  it  in  the  abstract  I should  sa- 
it  is  a good  thing  to  make  a line,  as  a line,  anywhere 
but  if  it  is  a question  of  a line  paying  anytime 
confess  I cannot  agree  with  the  witness  you  refer  to 
14420.  Yon  think  the  fisheries  not  sufficientii 
valuable  in  case  they  are  fully  developed  to  justify  thi 
expenditure  necessary  for  forming  a line?— I an 
afraid  we  are  getting  rather  into  hypothetical  argu 
ments.  The  fisheries  are  not  developed  yet,  and 
therefore  I should  nor  like  to  say.  ’ 

14421.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fishing  grounds 
are  there  ? — The  fishing  grounds  are  there  distinctly. 

14422.  And  there  is  abundance  of  fish  ?— I do  not 
know  from  personal  knowledge,  but  I am  told  that  fish 
is  abundant,  though  of  late  years  the  fish  have  been 
keeping  much  further  out  to  sea,  and  the  takes  have 
not  been  so  good. 


14423.  You  are  alluding  to  the  migratory  fish ? 

Yes. 

14424.  But  taking  the  deep-sea  fishery  for  turbot, 
sole,  cod,  ling,  and  that  class  of  fish  which  are  not 
migratory,  are  the  fishing  grounds  for  them  prolific? 
— I should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion,  because  I do 
not  know  enough  about  it.  From  what  I am  told  I ; 
should  certainly  say  they  are. 

14425.  1 believe  there  has  been  no  proper  survey 
of  the  fishing  grounds  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

14426.  Either  by  the  Government  or  the  local 
authorities  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

14427.  Mr.  Abernethy. — We  have  been  told  that 
between  Kiilala  Bay  and  Blacksod  Bay  the  whole 
coast  is  unprotected  ? — Yes.  There  are  no  harbours 
of  refuge  for  boats,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
no  boats  ; that  is  to  say,  the  boats  in  present  use  are 
practically  corracles. 

14428.  The  Chairman. — I presume  there  never 
would  be  any  boats  unless  there  were  some  facilities 
given  for  taking  away  the  fish? — No,  and  capital  pro- 
vided for  purchasing  the  boats  and  nets  necessary  to 
go  out  to  sea. 

14429.  Assuming  that  there  were  the  facilities 
given  to  get  away  the  produce,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  sufficient  enterprise  and  sufficient  capital  in 
the  district  embraced  in  a fifty  mile  railway  to  provide 
boats  and  nets  % — Distinctly  not,  as  far  as  ray  know- 
ledge goes.  I happened  to  go  down  into  this  district' 
to  Gieraun,  near  Belderg— I have  got  a small  property 
there — and  I sat  and  talked  to  the  fishermen  therefor 
some  time.  I said  to  them  : “ You  say  you  cannot 
catch  the  fish  with  your  present  boats ; why  done 
you  apply  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  get  a loan  and 
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a boat  among  you  ?”  They  said  : “ That  would 
u all  very  well,  but  we  should  be  quarrelling  among 
^selves  as  to  who  was  to  comm  and  the  boat  in.  a 

*11430.  Have  you  had  your  attention  turned  to  the 
feet  that  English  boats,  Scotch  boats,  Isle  of  Man 
tats  and  boats  from  the  east  coast  of  England  come 
ti,e  coast  of  Ireland  for  fish  1— Yes. 

14431.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  enable  even 
Aose  boats,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  enterprise  in  the 
district' to  provide  boats,  to  get  facilities  for  sending 
the  fish  off  at  once  instead  of  being  subjected  as  they 
ye  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  any  port  either  to 
discharge  their  fish  pr  as  a port  of  refuge  ?—  I think 
that  if  the  fishing  was  developed,  and  enough  of  them 
came  over  to  make  it  worth  while,  it  would  be  cer- 
tainly desirable. 

14432.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  great  numbers 
cornin''  over  now  1— I do  not  think  there  are  great 
numbers  bn  this  particular  coast.  I think  there  are 
on  the  south-west  coast. 

14433.  I am  speaking  of  fishing  boats  coming  from 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  1 
— fliave  heard  of  that. 

14434.  And  if  they  had  facilities  for  sending  away 
do  not  you  think  they  would  fish  on  these  grounds 
round  the  coast  of  Mayo  ? — I think  very  likely  they 
would.  If  the  fisheries  turn  out  to  be  sufficiently 
profitable,  I should  think  they  are  certain  to  do  it,  but 
of  course  my  argument  is  that  it  would  not  be  fair 
that  we  in  our  district  here  should  have  to  pay  for  the 
advantage  of  the  English  fishing  boats. 

14435.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  who  , is 
to  pay,  I simply  put  the  hypothetical  question  ? — 
Quite  so ; of  course  I am  arguing  from  a practical 
point  of  view  the  whole  time.  On  the  abstract  ques- 
tion I do  not  suppose  anybody  would  differ. 

14436.  Your  practical  objection  is  to  the  taxation 
of  the  district  for  the  development  of  a trade  that 
could  not  interest  you  or  the  district  ?—  Yes.  My  ob- 
jection I say  very  honestly  is  that  I do  not  want  to 
see  anything  done  that  will  by  any  possibility  enable 
the  scheme  I have  been  fighting  all  this  time  to  be 
carried  out.  They  think  they  will  get  a great  deal 
of  money  from  the  Board' of  Works,  and  that  if  .they 
get  a certain  amount  from  the  Board  of  Works  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  scheme  at  the  cost  of  the 
district.  , 

14437.  Mr.  Barry. — The  scheme  you  are  alluding 
to  is  the  line  from  Ballina  to  Killala  ? — Absolutely.  I 
think  Sir  Charles  Knox  Gore  had  an  idea  if  this  was 
once  made  to  Killala  the  next  step  would  be  to  cany 
it  on  to  Ballycastle. 

14438.  And  your  objection  is  to  the  line  from 
Ballina  to  Killala,  and  the  money  to  be  spent  on  the 
harbour  1 — I do  not  think  anybody  would  make 
an  objection  to  improving  the  harbour  of  Killala  at  a 
moderate  cost  if  it  did  not  involve  the  railway.  ■ I be- 
lieve that  under  the  Grand  Jury  Law  you  can 
get  no  guarantee  for  a harbour,  and  therefore  to  enable 
them  to  get  some,  guarantee  for  the  harbour  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  a railway  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
that  was  the  origin  of  the  railway.  They  complain  of 
™s,  that  the  Midland  Great  Western  have  practically 
fot  a m_onoP°ly  at  this  moment  of  the  carrying  trade 
rom  this  part  of  the  world  to  Dublin  and  the 
south  of  Ireland. 

14439.  From  the  terminus  at  Ballina?— -Yes,  but  it 
m quite  clear  that  this  short  line  of  seven  miles  could 
be  self-supporting— that  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
a orbed  eventually  into  the  Midland  Great  Western, 
au  they  would  then  have  the  monopoly  all  the  same. 

o not  think  it  would  by  any  possibility  in  the  end 
®eapen  the  carriage  of  produce. 

^erefore  the  line  itself  you  think  would 
hu  i 6 se“'suPP°rting,  and  consequently  would  be  a 
uP°n  the  county  or  baronies  ? — Yes,  if  the  line 
1 ^ made  at  all  the  guarantee  ought  to  have  been 


spread  over  an  area  for  larger  running  up  to  Roscom- 
mon,  and  even  up  to  Atlilone. 

14441.  The  Chairman. — How  far  would  that  be  to 
the  cost  of  the  line  proposed  ? — I think  it  would  be 
sixty  to  seventy  miles. 

14442.  Mr.  Barry. — It  is  seventy  miles  to  Athlone  ? 
— Yes,  I thought  it  was  about  that. 

14443.  What  would  have  been  the  rate  charged  in 
that  district  if  the  Ballina  and  Killala  line  had  raised 
their  capital  1— Under  the  Bill  of  1883  it  would  have 
been  Sd.  in  the  pound.  Under  the  new  Bill  they  pro- 
posed to  bring  in,  but  which  T threw  out  in  Parliament, 
it  would  have  been  1 Od.  in  the  pound. 

14444.  Would  it  have  been  a five  per  cent,  or  a four 
per  cent,  guarantee  ? — Five  per  cent.  I think.  Of 
course  as  a personal  matter  I object  to  it  very  much 
because  as  you  can  see  from  this  map  my  own  estate, 
which  would  have  had  to  pay  something  like  £140  a 
year  for  thirty  years,  or  £170  in  perpetuity,  is  very 
scattered  over  the  whole  district,  whereas  the  estates 
of  the  promoters  lie  from  Ballina  up  to  Killala. 
Therefore,  naturally  from  a pei'sonal  point  of  view,  I 
very  much  object. 

14445.  You  mean  that  the  people  in  the  immediate 
propinquity  to  the  line  would  have  reaped  a much 
larger  benefit1?— Yes. 

14446.  The  tax  upon  you,  I suppose,  would  have  been 
the  tax  if  the  working  expenses  were  only  met  by  the 
receipts? — Quite  so.  Of  course  the  guarantee  would 
only  have  been  called  upon, in  case  the  interest  was  not 
met  by  the  receipts  of  the  line  ; but  I do  not  thmk 
there  was  any  question  of  their  ever  being  met. 

14447.  Out  of  the  £170  would  the  Government 
have  recouped  you  anything  ?— Not  a farthing.  It  was 
not  under  the  Tramways  Act.  It  was  a bill  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

14448.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Without  the  harbour  the 
railway  you  think  is  not  at  all  necessary — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  indispensable  there  should  be  a harbour  at 
Killala  if  the  railway  is  made  at  all  ? — Yes. 

14449.  Do  you  know  the  present  harbour  at  Killala? 
— Yes. 

14450. . It  is  a dry  harbour  at  low  water  all  pver?—- 
I should  not  like  to  speak  positively,  but  I think  there 
is  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  That  came  out  in 
the  evidence. 

14451.  I saw  it  myself  at  low  water? — Then  1 
should  not  like  to  say. 

14452.  There  are  very  few  fishing  boats  at  Killala  ? 
— Yes,  very  few. 

14453.  And  they  are  open  boats  ? — Yes,  open  boats 
and  a good  many  of  the  fishing  population  I am 
informed  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  at  Inish- 
crone,  in  county  Sligo,  and  they  would  be  equally 
benefited  by  this  scheme,  but  would  have  to  pay 
nothing. 

14454.  Mr.  Pim. — You  said  that  if  the  railway  were 
made  the  guarantee  might  to  be  spread  over  a larger 
area.  I presume  you  mean  if  the  harbour  were  made 
with  the  railway,  because  the  harbour  would  be  an 
outlet  for  a much  larger  district  ? — No ; because  my 
view  is  this,'  tKat  the  'people  in  the  immediate  district 
would  not  use  the  railway.  . They  would  use  the 
harbour.  If  they  found  it  was  cheaper  and  more 
expeditious  to  ship  from  Killala,  they  would  drive 
their  cattle  to  Killala  and  ship  them  there,  instead  of 
driving  them  to  Ballina  and  putting  them  on  the  line 
as  they  do  now.  But  supposing  it  was  cheaper  to  ship 
from  Killala  the  people  up  about  Roscommon  would 
be  obliged  to  use  it.  They  would  put  them  on  the  rail- 
way at  Roscommon  and  Moate,  and-  all  those  places, 
and.  bring  them  down  to  Killala. 

14455.  Then  it  is  the  harbour  works  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  people  between  Ballina  and  Athlone? 
—And  also  the  railway.  Supposing  I were  at  Ros- 
common and  found  that  I could  ship  my  cattle  cheaper 
by  sending  them  down  the  line  to  Ballina,  and  then 
by  the  new  line  to  Killala,  I should  be  the  person  that 
would  benefit  by  the  line.  Otherwise  the  harbour 
would  be  of  no  advantage. 
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14456.  It  is  the  railway  and  the  harbour  together 
that  would  give  the  person  you  refer  to  a second  means 
of  exporting  his  produce! — Yes.  The  harbour  would 
benefit  the  locality  that  it  is  proposed  to  tax  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  but  the  railway  would  benefit  the  localities 
which  it  is  not  proposed  to  tax,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
enable  them  to  get  to  Killala  Harbour.  They  would 
have  to  use  the  present  Midland  Great  Western  line 
down  as  far  as  Ballina  and  then  go  on  by  the  new 
extension  to  Killala.  Then  I should  like  to  say  that 
I think  the  promoters  are  a little  sanguine  again  as  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Killala  Harbour,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  looking  at  the  sea  and  the  stormy 
ocean  they  have  got  to  cross,  nobody  in  their  senses 
would  ship  cattle  in  winter  to  go  round  by  sea  at 
all.  They  might  ship  cattle  in  the  fine  months, 
but  they  would  not  use  it  in  the  winter. 

14457.  The  Chairman. — You  are  interested,  I think, 
in  the  town  of  Donegal  ? — Yes,  I am. 

14458.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  there  is 
a deficiency  of  pier  accommodation  and  landing  accom- 
modation at  Donegal  ? — Yes,  I should  think  that  that 
was  so.  As  to  the  amount  of  deficiency  I am  not  very 
clear. 

14459.  Then  we  were  told  it  was  a great  evil  that 
the  line  stopped  at  Druminin  instead  of  being  carried 
on  to  Donegal? — That  I think  there  is  no  question 
about. 

14460.  You  think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  to 
extend  that  railway? — Yes,  most  desirable  to  carry  it 
into  Donegal. 

14461.  Have  you  .any  views  as  regards  the  harbour 
and  pier  works  at  Donegal  ? — I have  been  going  into 
it  a little  lately,  and  from  what  I am  informed  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  piers  want  renewing.  I have 
heard  of  various  schemes  proposed  for  improving  the 
harbour  of  Donegal,  and  I confess,  I think,  they  are  a 
little  sanguine,  because  the  harbour  ac  Donegal  appears 
to  me  to  be  unimprovable,  except  at  an  expense  which 
would  never  be  warranted.  If  you  want  to  improve 
it  you  ought  to  go  further  down  the  river,  and  put  a 
railway  or  steam  tramway  further  along  to  carry  it  to 
the  deep  water.  As  far  as  the  piers  at  present  are 
concerned  I believe  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  fallen 
into  disrepair,  and  that  either  I,  as  proprietor,  ought 
to  put  them  right  or  I ought  to  give  them  over  to  some 
public  body  who  would  undertake  them.  I have 
been  going  into  the  matter  lately,  and  I shall  know 
more  accurately  what  it  will  cost  to  repair  them,  and 
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if  I find  it  is  within  my  means  to  do  it  T l, 
inclined  to  ask  the  Board  of  Works  if  ,,0S-?  ^ 
advance  me  the  money  and  I would  then  do  it  ° 
— UM2.  That  is  simply  repairing  the  present”* 

14463.  That  would  not  give  sufficient 
for  sailing  vessels  drawing  10  or  12  feet?— No  ^ 
speaking  ignorantly  I do  not  see  how  they  are  ev  *7 
get  it  there  without  a great  expenditure.  It  seem 
me  the  water  is  too  shallow,  but  I dare  say  you  h ^ 
local  information  as  to  that,  which  would  be  betT 
than  mine.  I know  it,  but  mine  are  only  fit- 
visits.  3 -v'no 

14464.  Mr.  Abernetky.—We  noticed  that  about  fan. 
miles  or  so  beyond  the  present  pier  and  further  dow 
you  arrive  at  deep  water? — Yes. 

14465.  It  would  be  a desirable  work  to  carry  the 
railway  down  to  that  point,  instead  of  attemptin®  t 
improve  a harbour  which  as  you  say  would  require  a! 
enormous  sum  to  make  it  a good  harbour  ?— 1 should 
have  thought  that  either  a horse  or  steam  tramway 
might  have  been  run  down  to  a point  called  MillwalL 
and  that  that  would  have  , been  a better  spot,  but  the 
Donegal  people  object  to  that  very  much,  I know 
They  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  improve  the 
present  harbour,  and  keep  it  where  it  is,  and  that 
to  remove  it  would  not  do  the  town  of  Donegal  much 
good. 

14466.  But  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  fisheries 
it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  the  railway  down  to 
deep  water,  so  that  the  large  deep  sea  fishing  boats, 
which  alone  can  fish  on  the  Irish  coasts,  could  discharge 
the  fish  direct  into  the  railway  trucks  ? — I should  have 
thought  so,  and  then  be  run  up  to  Druminin,  and  so 
on  to  Londonderry  or  Belfast.  That  always  struck 
me  as  being  the  most  feasible  scheme. 

14467.  The  Chairman. — You  have  not  had  any  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  improving  the  harbour,  so  that 
deep  sea  fishing  boats  could  come  up  to  the  present 
pier  ? — No  ; I merely  wrote  to  know  what  it  would 
cost  to  put  the  piers  in  proper  condition,  and  what  it 
would  cost  to  repair  them,  and  they  said  to  repair 
would  cost  .£60,  and  to  put  them  in  proper  condition 
would  cost  £200. 

14468.  That  is  leaving  the  matter  as  it  is  ?— 
Exactly.  That  is  simply  the  present  accommodation. 
It  could  be  nothing  else. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  10.30. 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  JULY  12th,  1887. 

The  Commission  met  at  32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 


Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester  called  in  and  examined. 


14469.  The  Chairman. — You  are  aware  that  we 
are  engaged  in  an  inquiry  about  the  Fisheries  of 
Ireland  ?—  Yes. 

14470.  It  occurred  to  us  that  you  might  give  us 
some  information  as  to  what  are  the  known  depths  at 
which  deep  sea  fishing  can  be  carried  on  ?— I shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  so. 

14471.  Perhaps  you  have  had  your  attention  called 
to  that  subject  Y es.  I have  looked  into  this  matter, 

having  heard  from  your  Secretary  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  interested  in  knowing  at  what  depths  sea 
fishes  can  be  caught.  1 have  had  some  opportunity 
of  making  inquiry,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Association.  There  are  several  of  the 
most  competent  authorities  on  fish  who  are  members 
of  the  Council  of  that  Association,  and  I have  in- 
quired of  them.  I have  also  looked  into  the  matter, 


so  far  as  the  Americans  have  studied  it,  and  issued 
statements  on  the  subject,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  here  and  there  some  very  deep  fisheries; 
but  that  on  the  British  coasts,  as  a rale,  there  is 
no  fishing  beyond  70  fathoms,  and  that  is  rare. 
Of  course  with  regard  to  the  fishing  in  these  depths 
one  must  distinguish  trawling  from  line  fishing. 
Occasionally  trawling  is  carried  on  in  70  fathoms, 
but  line  fishing  may  be  carried  on  practically  so  far 
as  the  difficulty  of  the  water  is  concerned,  in  almost 
any  depth.  It  is  a mere  question  of  '{the  length  ol 
line,  but  trawling  is  extremely  difficult,  and  so  difficult 
as  to  make  it  impossible  at  greater  depths  than  7« 
fathoms,  and  usually  you  do  not  find  trawling  going 
beyond  40  fathoms. 

14472.  Can  you  tell  us  at  what  depth  it  has  ever 
been  ascertained  that  the  fish  themselves  can 
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| to  ,i  j__A  good  many  edible  fish  are  found  as  deep 

y°u  describe  what  kind  of  fish? — The 
t and  some  peculiar  fish  allied  to  cod  have  been 
V nat  that  depth.  I will  mention  that  matter 
I ;tlv ' because  I have  brought  an  American  book 
piT me  to  show  one  of  these  fish  which  were  taken 


. to  snow  one  uj.  wiwx 

of  the  American  Fish  Commissioners  ; and 


I/,  which  thev  proposed  to  establish  a fishery  at  a 
f th  of  from"  100  to  350  fathoms.  This  is  a fish  that 
•tiken  off  the  Newfoundland  coast;  and  was  dis- 
B ‘'cl  by  the  American  Fish  Commission.  It  was 
Seriously  an  unknown  fish  (producing  a picture  of 
the  fish  referred  to). 

14471  Mr.  Bairy. — I see  it;  it  is  called  the  tile 
fish  !— Yes.  As  I say  it  was  previously  unknown ; 
Ll  in  1879  this  fish  was  found  on  ground  eighty 
miles  south-east  of  No  Man’s  Land,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  depth  from  80  to  250  fathoms. 

14475.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  account  as  to 
He  quantity  taken— was  it  plentiful?  — Yes,  there 
« plenty  of  it,  and  the  fish  they  pulled  up  weighed 
from  ten  to  fifty  lbs.  each . This  was  discovered  by  an 
exploring  Fish  Commission  looking  about  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  fish ; and  they  found  this  new  fish  was 


excellent  eating. 

14476.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  that  a Government  Com- 
mission?— Yes. 

14477.  The  Chairman.— The  result  of  that  Govern- 
ment Commission  was  the  publication  of  these  two 
volumes  which  you  have  brought  with  you?— One  of 
the  results.  The  Commission  is  permanent.  The 
publish  a great  deal  that  is  very  useful. 

14478.  Can  you  describe  the  various  depths  at  which 
particular  kinds  of  fish  are  taken,  such  as  for  instance 
whiting,  haddock,  cod,  soles,  and  turbot  ? — It  varies 
very  much  in  localities,  but  off  the  coast  of  the 
Orkneys  there  is  good  line  fishing  at  a depth  of  . as 
much  as  120  fathoms,  and  that  is  the  deepest  fishing 
oaths  British  coast  that  I know  of.  Off  the  Loffoden 
Islands  the  Norwegian  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  at  a 
depth  up  to  200  fathoms.  The  halibut  fishery  on  the 
American  coast  appears  to  be  the  deepest  fishery  that 
is  regularly  carried  on.  They  fish  up  to  200  and  300 
fathoms  (line  fishing)  for  these  very  large  halibut. 

14479.  Are  not  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  noted 
for  very  large  halibut  ? — Yes,  but  the  curious  thing 
is  that  halibut  are  often  taken  in  quite  shallow  water 
as  well  as  in  these  very  great  depths.  . They  are  often 
taken  in  six  or  eight  fathoms  of  water. 

14480.  The  least  depth  of  the  banks  is  twenty- 


five  fathoms? — Yes. 

14481.  And  going  up  to  eighty  and  ninety  fathoms  ? 
—Yes ; but  the  halibut  run  into  quite  shallow  water 
in  various  places. 

14482.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  at  particular  times 
of  the  year  ? — I do  not  know  about  that.  The 
exact  time  for  the  fishing  varies  in  different  places. 

14483.  You  are  not  able  to  connect  any  seasons 
with  the  migration  of  fish  into  shallow  water  ? — No, 
not  that  I know  of  in  regard  to  halibut.  Of  course 
these  fishes  have  definite  movements,  and  have  cer- 
tain periods  when  they  frequent  particular  regions, 
but  it  is  not  known  to  be  connected  with  summer  and 
winter,  and  so  on,  or  to  be  any  question  of  tem- 
perature. 

14484.  Mr.  Abernethy.— They  get  a large  quantity 
of  ling  in  the  north  sea  ? — Yes. 

14485.  1 get  it  myself  from  the  Orkneys  and  all 
the  deep  water  fish  is  of  very  fine  quality  ?— Yes. 

14486.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  whether 
there  has  been  any  Government  survey  of  the  coasts 
round  the  United  Kingdom  with  a view  to  laying  down 
on  any  plan  or  chart  the  various  fishing  grounds  that 
exist  ?— On  the  contrary,  I am  aware  that  there  has 
not  been,  and  it  is  very  much  desired  that  there  should 

At  the  present  moment' several  naturalists,  and 

others  interested  in  fisheries,  are  petitioning  or  making 
some  representation  to  the  Government  in  favour  of 


what  is  called  the  100  fathom  survey — the  survey  of  July  12,  lssr. 
the  100  fathom  line  round  the  British  Islands.  It  projesgor  ]•_ 
would  have  important  results,  I think.  RnyLnnkester. 

14487.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  confine  it  to 
100  fathoms? — That  would  take  you  a very  long  way 
out  on  the. British  coast  and  it  really  brings  you  into 
the  deep  water.  You  very  quickly  slip  away  from 
100  fathoms  into  much  greater  depths.  I think 
that  would  be  sufficient,  and  would  be  a good  line  to 
take.  There  would  be  a chance  then  of  coming  upon 
fish  that  were  unexpected — not  necessarily  new  fish 
— but  fishing  grounds  which  hitherto  have  been  un 
known. 

14488.  Do  you  know  what  other  Governments 
have  done  in  tliis  matter  ? Take  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Have  they  had  their  coasts  surveyed  and 
mapped  out? — Not,  I believe,  at  those  depths. 

14489.  Have  the  Italian  or  Austrian  Governments 
done  so  in  the  Mediterranean  ? — No,  not  generally. 

The  Italian  Government  has  paid  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  coral  fishing  grounds  and  is  always  sur- 
veying  possible  coral  fishei-ies.  It  is  now  carrying  on 
some  explorations  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  in  connexion 
■with  coral  fishing. 

14490.  But  not  in  connexion  with  fishing  generally  ? 

—No. 

14491.  The  French  Government  have  not  mapped 
out  the  French  coast  at  all  for  fishing  purposes  ? — No. 

The  United  States  Government  have  done  the  most. 

14492.  Can  you  shortly  describe  what  the  United 
States  Government  has  done  with  reference  to  the 
mapping  out  of  their  fishing  grounds  both  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ? — I am  not  sure  that  I could 
give  the  exact  account  of  the  px-esent  condition  of  their 
work.  But  what  they  have  been  doing  in  the  United 
States  is  this.  There  are  two  important  Commissions. 

One  is  the  Coast  Survey,  and  the  other  is  the  Fishery 
Commission,  and  they  both  have  had  an  extensive  use 
of  Government  vessels.  In  fact,  ships  have  been 
built  on  purpose,  and  they  have  carried  out  surveys  ; 
but  the  Coast  Survey  was  an  eaiiier  institution  than 
the  Fishery  Commission. 

14493.  I presume  they  are  two  different  Commis- 
sions, one  for  navigation  purposes,  and  the  other  for 
fishei-v  purposes  ? — Yes. 

14494.  Mr.  Barry. — With  l-egard  to  the  Coast 
Survey,  was  it  a survey  for  the  pui-pose  of  discovering 
fishing  banks,  or  merely  for  the  pui’pose  of  navigation  ? 

— -For  all  purposes. 

14495.  Did  the  surveying  department  charge  itself 
with  surveys  other  than  navigation  surveys  ? — They 
carried  the  survey  into,  I believe,  100  fathoms,  bxxt 
not  having  the  special  object  of  looking  for  fish  and  so 
on.  They  did  a great  deal  in  that  direction,  and  a 
great  deai  of  natural  history  matexial  was  collected  by 
them. 

14496.  I suppose  the  Coast  Survey  did  the  survey- 
ing part  of  the  business,  and  the  Fishery.  Commission 
did  the  investigation  as  to  the  fishing  on  the  banks  ? — 

Yes;  the  Fishery  Commission  has  come  later  than  the 
Coast  Survey,  and  has  been  looking  out  again  at 
certain  points  that  seemed  likely  from  what  had  al- 
ready been  doxxe  by  the  Coast  Survey . 

14497.  Do  you  think  the  Fishery  Comxnissioners 
made  another  survey  ?— No ; they  have  xxot  made 
other  extended  surveys. 

14498.  Mr.  Abernethy.— It  was  carrying  out  more 
fully  the  investigation  into  the  fisheries  simply  ?— Yes. 

14499.  The  Chairman. — In  point  of  fact,  one  being 
for  navigation  pxxx-poses  and  the  other  for  fishery  pur- 
poses l_J  think  the  Coast  Survey  was  for  all  pur- 
poses. It  was  a thoroughly  general  survey.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  that  as 
naturalist.  He  had  many  of  the  collections  that 
were  formed,  and  accompanied  some  .of  the  vessels; 
they  extended  their  operations  x-ight  down  to  the  Gxxlf 
of  Mexico. 

14500.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  “Challenger” 
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July  is,  1887.  surveys  aud  investigations  took  any  direction  directly 

Professor  E.  bearing  on  the  fishery  question  ?— It  did  not. 

Ray  Lanksst*r.  14501.  That  was  simply  a deep-sea  investigation  ? — 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  “Challenger”  was  to 
explore  these  very  great  depths,  and  one  of  the  results 
was  that  animal  life  was  found  at  very  great  depth  all 
over  the  ocean  bed,  but  they  did  not  take  any  account 
of  fish  from  the  fishery  point  of  view ; they  were 
really  always  working  in  deeper  water.  They  got 
very  extraordinary  fishes  in  depths-  of  1,000  and  2,000 
fathoms,  but  not  any  food  fishes.  They  got  peculiar 
fishes— blind  fishes  and  phosphorescent  fishes,  unlike 
those  which  live  in  shallower  water. 

14502.  Do  you  know  what  the  American  Govern- 
ment have  done  on  the  -Pacific  coast  ? — I do  not  know 
how  far  they  have  got  there. 

14503.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  Canadian 
Government  has  taken  any  steps  to  define  fishing 
grounds  ? — No,  I cannot. 

14504.  Then  practically  the  only  perfect  survey  that 
has  been  made  has  been  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment!— The  only  one  which  is  really  at  all  ade- 
quate. 

14505.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  institute  a survey  with  a view  to  find 
out  the  natural  habits  of  fish,  and  the  best  fishing 
grounds  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  important,  and 
almost  certain  to  be  remunerative.  That  is  to  say 
that  fishing,  grounds  would  be  found  by  proper  ex- 
amination of  the  coasts. 

14506.  And  charts  and  descriptions  published  from 
time  to  time  for  the  public  to  be  informed  of  the 
various  discoveries  that  the  Government  might  frora 
time  to  time  make! — Yes;  of  course  any  deeper 
fishing  grounds  would  probably  be  for  line  fishing, 
and  really  that  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  this 
trawl  fishing,  which  has  developed  itself  so  much  in 
the  North  Sea. 

14507.  Why!— It  is  much  better  for  the  fisher- 
men. It  is  a much  better  life,  and  a much  better 
trade  - for  the  fishermen,  and  it  is  very  much  less 
destructive  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

14508.  Have  you  studied  how  far  trawling  is  de- 
structive of  the  fishing  grounds  1 — Of  course  it  is  a 
very  vexed  question,  but  my  opinion  is,  from  facts 
that -I  have  been  able  to  gather,  that  the  repeated 
trawling  over  the  same  region  is  injurious  to  the 
ground  as  a fishing  ground— that  it  disturbs  the  fish, 
and  actually  may  frighten  fish  away  altogether  from  a 
particular  area.  .1  think  there  is  good  evidence  of 
that. 

14509.  Mr.  Abemethy.— There  are.  certain  fish 
which  you.  cannot  catch  by  lines — take  soles  for  in- 
stance ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14510.  They  of  course  are  very  important  fish  for 
the  market  1 — Yes. 

. 1451 1 . The  Chairman. — There  is  a general,  impres- 
sion amongst  the  fishermen  of  Ireland  that  trawling 
has  injured  the  fisheries  very  much,  and  has  driven 
the  fish  away !— The  trawlers  have  had  themselves  to 
go  out  further  and  further.  There  is  very  little 
trawling  now  on  the  east  cpast  within  a reasonable 
distance  of  the  shore.  Fish  have  been  apparently 
disturbed  and  frightened. 

14512.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  coasts! — Yes  ; the  opinions  of  fishermen  about 
a matter  of  that  kind  are  very  much  open  to  preju- 
dice if  an  instrument  they  are  not  accustomed  to  is 
used. 

14513.  Mr.  Abemethy. — We  are  informed  that  till 
trawling  had  been  resorted  to  on  the  Irish  coast,  they 
did  not  know  what  turbot  and  soles  were.  They 
never  caught  them  on  their  lines,  and  they  were  not 
caught  till  trawling  was  resorted  to  !— Very  likely. 
Experiments  are  being  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Trawling  Commission,  which  will  give  us  some 
grounds  for  a conclusion  about  the  matter.  They 
have  stopped  trawling  in  certain  bays  and  regions  on 
the  east  coast,  and  after  a time  we  shall  be  able  to 


see  whether  the  fish  return  to  that  eroiiTul  - • 

on  that  ground.  ’ r Ulcrease 

14514.  The  Chairman.— Is,  the  Commissi 
refer  to  a Royal  Commission  1 Yes  Omth  ^ 

commendation. power- ™s  giTOn  to  the'Sootcl  R i 

Board  to  stop  the  trawling  in  certain  expeiS.?? 
districts,  m order  to  see  whether  the  stopp  jrf'?1 
trawling  really  increased  the  number  of  fi.l  h?e 
Commission  I refer-to  is  the  Royal  Co«nM,i„ 
Ti-awlingthat  made  its  report  ayear  and  ahdF-  011 
■14515.  Mr.  Abernethy— Did  Professor  hS„ 
serve  upon -that  Commission  1— He  was  a member 
he  was  ilhduring  most  of  the  time.  Lord  Delhi! 
was  the  chairman.  0U81e 


14516.  They  have  published  a report  I think  L 
Yes,  they  have  finished  their  labours  and  on  th  • 

recommendation  this  power  was  given.  ■ neir 
“j5!7-  P !s  a tentative  measure  stoppi™ 

the  fisheries  m certain  bays  to  ascertain  whether  thl 
fish  would  increase  in  the  absence  of  trawling  C 


14518.  There  are  certain  fish  you  cannot  catch  bv 
Imes  at  all,  and  they  are  important  fish  for  the 
market  such'  as  the  turbot  and  the  sole?— That 


14519.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  know  what  the  com- 
position of  the  American  Fishery  Commission  was? 
— It  m a curious  body.  It  consists  of  only  one 
individual;  a single  Commissioner,  Professor  Spencer 
Baird,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  Director  of 
the  National  Museum  in  Washington. 

14520.  He  was  given  a free  hand  to  make  the 
investigation  in  what  way  he  chose!— Quite  so,  and 
he  reports  direct  to  Congress.  He  asks  for  ’what 
money  he  wants,  and  states  his"  general  purposes. 

.14521..  How.  often  does  he  report?— Every  year. 
He  has  had  enormous  sums — as  much  as  £120000 
in  one  year  for  ships  and  fittings  of  various  kinds. 

.14522.  Do  you  know,  what  the  American  Govern- 
ment have  .spent  altogether;  in  this  investigation?— 
In  the  evidence  I gaye  before  the  Parliamentary 
Commission,  I gave  those  figures,  and  it  is  something 
very  ..considerable.  ..They  have.. two  large  ships  for. 
this  purpose,  one  a very  large  vessel  .fitted  on  purpose, 
for  exploring  fishing  grounds.  That  was  paid  lor  out 
of  the  Commissioner’s,  grant,  but  the  ship  is:  manned, 
by  the-United  States  Navy  without.  any  charge. to. 
the  Commission.  There  are  two  of  them,. the  .“fish 
Hawk,”  and  the.  “ Albatross,”  one  a somewhat  smaller 
and  more  handy  vessel  than  the  other.  Then  they 
have  also  tanks  or  large  reservoirs  which  are  put  up, 
for  them  by  -the.  Harbour  Commissioners  free  of 
expense. 

14523.  At  different  ports? — Yes,  in  one  or  two 
different  places.  Their  chief  place  now  - is  Wood’s 
Hole. 

14524.  The  Chaii~mari.—Wb.&t  State  is  that  in?— 
That  is  on  the  New  England  coast — Massachusetts. 

14525.  You  told  us,  I think,  that  the  British 
Government  had  been  approached  by  certain  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  make  a survey 
of  all  the  shoals  within  the  100  fathom  line?— 
Yes. 

14526.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  esti- 
mate was  laid  before  the  Government  as  to  the  cost 
of  such  a survey  ? — -What  I stated  was  that  I know 
that  such  representation  is  about  to  be  made.  It  has 
not  yet  been  made. 

14527.  Do  you  know  whether  any  estimate  has 
been  made  of  what  that  would  cost?— I do  not 
know.  I believe  the  idea  is  .that  as  the  work  of  the 
“ Challenger  ” is  coming  to  an  end,  this  should  be 
taken  up,  to  be  carried  right  round  the  100-fathom 
line  of  the  British  Islands. 


•14528.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  know  what  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  is  where  they  fish  at  such  a great  depth 
off  the  American  coast?— I do  not. 
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ij-99  Has  it  been,  found  that  there  is  any 
between  the  nature  of  the  bottom  and  the 
tlcerteWy,  i«  » general  my. 
iI^SO  Mr i Abernethy. — The  information  we  have 
1 the'  English  Channel  is  that  they  do  not  find 
rHish  or  what  they  call  line  fishing,  upon  the  sand 
f”,  gUCjj  as  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  is  the  sole  and 
hot  which  frequent  those  banks,  and  the  cod  fish 
m found  on  the  rocky  bottom  ?— That  is  what  you 
wjuld  expect,  but  I do  not  know  that  that  has  been 
observed.  • . 

14531.  Mr.  Pun. — Is  there  any  difference  m the 
aajity  of  the  same  fish  found  at  any  of  these  great 
Lfhs  and  that  found  in  comparatively  shallow 
j__I  have  never  • heard  that.  I should  think 
(Mainly  not.  _ 

14532;  Mr.  Abernethy. — We  find  a great  difference 
(Scotland.  Shallow  water  cod  fish  is  not  to  be  corn- 
ed with  deep  water  cod  fish  ? — It  may  be  in  a 

different  state.  , . 

14533.  The  Chairman. — 1 think  there  is  a Marine 
iological  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  1 — 


14534.  Have  they  published  any  proceedings?— 
They  have  only  published  at  present  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Council. 

14535.  How  long  has  that  been  in  existence  ? — It 
was  founded  in  1884. 

14536.  Are  these  reports  published  annually?  — 
Yes'  but  at  present  the  reports  have  merely  consisted 
in  a statement  of  the  progress  of  the  building  of  the 
Association ; it  has  not  actually  got  to  work  at  pre- 


14537.  There  is  nothing  in  those  reports  that  would 
be  useful  to  this  Commission  >as  bearing  on  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  fisheries?— Not  at  present— they 
have  not  actually  got  to  work.  They  are  erecting  a 
laboratory  at  Plymouth.  I am  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  that  Association.  si 
14538.  There  is- nothing  that  would  be  useful  for 
our  purpose  in  those  reports?— -No  ; but.  I .should  say 
that  I have  consulted  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
that  Association  and  asked  them  with,  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  the  information  I have  been,  able  to  give 
you  has  been  derived  from  their  statements.-  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  who  has  written  a book  on  the  sea 
fisheries  of  England— a very  valuable  book — is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  and  he  has  told  me  what  he  knows, 
with  regard  to  this  deep  sea  fishing,  and  so  has  Dr. 
Gunther.  I need  hardly  say  thatit  is  .chiefly  negative, 
Mr.  Holdsworth  said,  practically,;  there  is  no  fishing 
on  the  British  coasts  beyond  seventy;  fathoms. 


14539.  Is  it  the  intention  of  this  Association  to  go 
into  this  matter  of  practical  fishing  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

14540.  Then  we  may  expect  from  their  future 
annual  reports  that  questions  of  fishing  generally 
round  the  British  coasts  will  be  dealt  with  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

14541.  And  scientifically? — Yes  ; but  I should  say 
that  the  method  they  have  adopted  is  to  fix  themselves 
at  one  spot— at  Plymouth — and  to  work  from,  that 
spot.  We  are- building  a large  laboratory  there  to 
study  the  fishes  and  their  development  from  the  egg 
and  so  on,  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth  Sound. 

14542.  Do  they  confine  themselves  to  any  particular 
kind  or  description  of  fish? — No.  All  marine  life 
will  be  studied  in  connexion  with  the  fish.  It  is 
necessary  to  investigate  the  food  of  the  fish  and  the 
enemies  of  the  fish,  as  well  as  the  fish  itself. 

14543.  But  more  especially  as  regards  fish  of  com- 
mercial value  ? — Yes. 

14544.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Without  a suitable  vessel 
they  cannot  investigate  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
localities  ? — Not  at  a great  depth ; and  the  Association 
would  not  propose  to  undertake  any  large  operation 
away  from  Plymouth. 

14545.  Mr.  Barry.— Have  you  had  your  attention 
at  all  specially  directed  to  the  Irish  fisheries  ? — No, 
I cannot  say  that  I have. 

14546.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  the  results  of 
these  inquiries  and  investigations  would  be  useful  for 
fishery  purposes  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly  ; because  the 
particular  fishes  will  be  studied,  and  the  results  we 
get  with  regard  to  a fish  will  apply  of  course  at  other, 
points.  What  we  ascertain  with  regard  to  its  food, 
with  regard  to  its  movements,  with  regard  to  its  growth 
from  the  egg,  and  its  behaviour  at  different  seasons, 
and  all  that  kind  of  observation,  of  course,  will  be  of 
general  application. 

15547.  Mr.  Pim.— Has  there  been  much  practical 
advantage;  to.  the.  fishermen  themselves  in  America, 
consequent  upon  the  inquiries  that  have  been  made? — 
I think  it  is  rather  important  to  note  that  the,  American 
Pish  Commission  and  their,  proceedings  %re,  extremely 
popular  with  the  American:  fishermen ; that  they, 
welcome. the.fish.  Commission  boats  and  ships,  and  do 
everything  they  can  to  help  them,  and  that  the  im- 
pression amongst  the  fishermen  is.  that  they  are  really 
being  greatly,  helped  by  the  American  Ejsh  Com- 
mission. . . 

14548.  The  Chairman. — How  long  has  that  Com-, 
mission  been  in  existence  ?— About  eight  years. 

[The  Witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  George  Reiach  called  in  and  examined. 


14549.  The  Chairman.  — I believe  you  are  the 
General  Inspector-  of  Fisheries  for  Scotland?— I am. 
.14550.  You  are  aware , what . this.  Commission  is 
appointed  for,  namely,  to  inquire  into  the  fisheries  of 
Ireland.  The  Commissioners  thought  that  as  Inspec- 
tor of  Scotch  Fisheries  you  might  be.  .able,  to  assist 
them  in  their  inquiries,  and  I believe  . our  Secretary 
has  furnished  you  with  a list  of  questions  which  I will 
proceed  to  put  to  you  seriatun-H— Yes,  and  I have 
made  a note  of  my  replies  to  the  various  questions. 

14551.  What  does  your  Scottish  experience  suggest 
as  to  the  general  needs  of  deep  sea  fishing  ?— First, 
harbours  at  suitable  and  convenient  centres  to  admit 
first  class  boats  at  all  times  of  tide  to  escape  in  safety 
■rom  storms,  and  that  fish  may  be  landed  in  good 
order  and  catch  early  markets  to  obtain  - the  highest 
prices,  and  also  telegraph- communication. 

14552.  When  you  say  first  class  fishing  boats  you 
moan  the  ordinary  Scotch  deep  sea  fishing  boats  ? — 
Yes. 

».  From  forty  to  fifty  tons  burthen  % — Yes, 
‘“at  ia  the  maximum. 

14554.  Mr.  Parry.— With  what  draught  of  water? 


—From  five  to  six  feet  or  perhaps  seven  feet  with 
cargo. 

14555.  The  Chairman. — Requiring  harbours  at  low 
water,  say  of  ten  fept  ? — At  low  water  about  six  or 
seven  feet  perhaps. 

14556.  Then  they  could  not  get  over? — It  is  a rare 
thing  to  strike  the  lowest  tide. 

14557.  But  they  may  sometimes  do  so? — It  would 
be  all  the  better  to  have  plenty  of  water  if  it  could 
be  obtained;  .certainly  seven  or  eight  feet  would  be 
better. 

14558.  Mr.  Abernethy. — At  some  of  the  large  fish- 
ing stations  in  Scotland— take  Fraserburgh  for  in- 
stance  the  depth  at  low  water  is  six  feet?— Yes,  they 

are  deepening  it  now. 

1 45 5 9.  To  six  feet  ? — Yes.  Then  further  in  answer 
to  the  first  question  I say,  telegraph -communication 
between  distant  stations -and  fishing  centres  to  ascer- 
tain where  fish  is  abundant  and  to  regulate  supplies 
to  markets.  Then  the  best  facilities  for  railway  com- 
munication, with  carriage  rates  as  cheap  as  possible. 
Then  further  the  collection  of  accurate. statistics  of  all 
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1887-  that  relates  to  the  fisheries,  particularly  the  quantities 
Mr.  George  °f  fish  landed  at  the  different  stations  and  creeks. 
Reiach.  14560.  The  Chairman. — You  speak  of  telegraphic 

communication  as  being  necessary  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  fish.  May  I ask  what  you  mean  by  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  fish? — A heavy  fishing  might 
start  up  at  a place  where  they  were  not  prepared  to 
cure  them.  Telegraphic  communication  would  enable 
them  to  get  a stock  of  barrels,  salt,  and  packages 
from  a neighbouring  centre  to  that  particular  place. 
Then  as  to  markets,  they  could  by  telegraph  com- 
munication know  where  to  send  their  fish. 

14561.  Who  regulates  the  supply  of  fish  in  the 
various  markets  ? — The  sender. 

14562.  Or  the  buyer? — And  the  buyers. 

14563.  Are  the  buyers  the  fishmongers,  or  a par- 
ticular class  of  themselves  called  fish  buyers? — They 
are  all  kinds.  They  are  local,  resident  fish  curers,  who 
cure  great  quantities ; but  they  also  send  fresh  fish 
to  market  when  it  will  pay  them.  Every  one  will 
send  to  a market  when  it  will  give  them  a good  return ; 
but  there  are  regular  fish  buyers  who  do  nothing  but 
buy  fish,  either  for  themselves  or  for  other  people, 
and  they  have  to  study  the  market,  because  it 
would  not  do  to  rush  them  into  a market  that  is  full 
already.  They  have  to  divide  them  and  then  the 
telegraphic  communication  is  a great  advantage  in 
sending  fresh  fish  to  market. 

14564.  What  process  is  deemed  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  supply  ? Take  Manchester  for  example. 
The  population  of  Manchester  is  so  large  that  I 
should  have  thought  you  could  not  overstock  the 
market  ?— -' The  buyer  of  fresh  fish  has  a telegram  from 
Manchester  in  the  morning,  or  he  would  telegraph  to 
his  agent  there,  as  to  the  price  in  the  market.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  would 
consume  them  that  is  looked  to,  but  it  is  what  they 
would  realize  in  the  open  market. 

14565.  Then  if  they  cannot  realize  a certain  price 
they  stop  the  supply? — Send  them  to  another  place — 
send  them  to  Leeds,  or  Liverpool,  or  London. 

14566.  Which  would  mean  keeping  up  the  price  for 
the  supply  of  the  few  in  Manchester,  but  not  for  the 
supply  of  the  many,  is  not  that  it? — Yes  ; and  if  it 
would  not  pay  to  send  them  at  a certain  price  they 
would  salt  them  for  keeping  purposes. 

14567.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  average  price  is 
that  the  fisherman  receives  for  fish? — Take  herring 
first  ? — It  is  so  very  varied.  I have  seen  it  as  low  as 
Is.  a cran. 

14568.  A cran  consists  of  what  quantity  of  fish  ? — 
It  depends  on  the  size  of  them  very  much  ; but  a cran 
runs  from  600  to  1,200  herrings.  I have  seen  them 
as  low  as  Is.  a cran  and  as  high  as  £6. 

14569.  That  is  when  the  fish  are  very  plentiful. 
What  would  be  the  weight  of  a cran  ? — There  would 
be  three  cwts.  in  a cran  of  herrings. 

14570.  Is  that  the  weight  of  fish? — Fresh  fish. 

14571.  Without  the  package  ? — Y es. 

14572.  That  means  they  weigh  about  half  a pound 
a piece  ? — Yes.  That  is  delivered  from  the  boat ; but 
it  must  be  understood  that  that  is  exceptional. 
The  lowness  of  price  sometimes  depends  on  a glut 
at  the  fishing  station,  and  the  quality  of  the  fish 
not  being  such  as  to  keep  well  for  curing.  The 
curing  price  varies  from  about  10s.  to  24s. — that  is 
prime  fish  that  will  cure  and  keep  for  nearly  a 
year. 

14573.  Do  they  regulate  the  prices  below  which 
they  will  not  send  fresh  fish  to  the  large  markets  of 
England  ? — They  do. 

14574.  What  is  the  minimum  price  ? — I could  not 
state  that.  It  depends  altogether  on  supply  and 
demand.  When  the  demand  is  good  and  there  are 
few  fish  the  price  is  very  high. 

14575.  Ten  shillings  a cran  would  give  a very  cheap 
supply  of  food  to  the  working  classes  of  Manchester, 
would  it  not  ? — Y es. 

14576.  Is  that  the  minimum  price,  or  is  it  higher 
than  10s.  ? — It  is  often  higher  than  10s. 


14577.  That  is  the  minimum  price  at  which  « i 
send  fish  to  market  ? — They  will  send  them  to  n,,  i ' ? 
when  they  are  the  highest.  “ai'ket  j 

14578.  I am  afraid  that  you  have  misundersto,  l 
me.  I want  to  know  what  the  fish  buyer  conside 
the  lowest  price  which  would  justify  him  in  send'  B 
quantity  of  fish  say  to  Manchester?  -I  do  not  ml 


the  price  regulates  his  buying  at  all.  It  depends 
much  on  the  demand,  and  the  advice  he  will  get  fro  ^ 
his  agent.  If  the  fish  are  very  scarce  in  Mamchestw 
they  will  give  almost  any  money  for  them.  Th 


highest  rates  that  I ha\ 
sometimes  a little  higher — were  for  the  Enriis' 
markets,  because  the  fish  were  very  scarce.  ° “ 
14579.  At  that  price  the  working  classes  of  Man- 
Chester  would  not  buy  ? — No.  • 

• 14580.  And  I am  afraid,  a 


, ■ a rule,  the  trail,, 

classes  do  not  buy  much  fish,  do  they? — When  tliev 
are  very  cheap  they  buy  large  quantities.  " y 

14581.  What  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  a fish 
buyer  will  send  his  fish  to  the  Manchester,  or  Liver- 
pool, or  Leeds,  or  Birmingham  markets  ?—  I should 
say  when  the  price  would  run  from  10s.  to  15s.  They 
have  a very  large  consumption  in  the  country 
populations  of  England  and  Scotland  too.  Glasgow 
consumes  a large  quantity. 

14582.  That  is  at  10s.  Still  it  frequently  happens 
you  say  that  it  is  as  low  as  Is.  a cran?— Yes. 

14583.  Do  they  send  the  fresh  fish  to  market  when 
it  is  as  low  as  Is.  or  2s.  a cran  ? — Yes,  but,  as  I said 
before  that  is  exceptional,  because  when  they  are  so 
low  as  that  there  is  a glut,  and  they  cannot  get  them 
sold;  and  it  often  happens  they  will  not  sell  them 
at  Is.,  but  they  would  rather  pitch  them  in  the  sea 
which  I have  seen  them  do  in  boatloads.  Some  would 
rather  pitch  them  into  the  sea  than  sell  them  at  Is. 

14584.  And  yet  if  they  could  be  sold  in  Manchester 
at  a fair  profit  at  Is.  a cran  would  not  scores  and 
thousands  of  people  buy  the  fish?— Yes;  but  I have 
known  cases  when  they  were  bought  at  the  cheapest 
rate  where  there  was  money  lost  on  them.  Sometimes 
when  there  is  a glut  in  Manchester  they  are  not  sale- 
able at  all,  and  they  have  to  go  for  offal. 

14585.  Mr.  Abemelhy. — At  all  the  important  j 
stations  in  Scotland  they  have  curing  establislim  ent 
—Yes. 

14586.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland  1 — No,  I 
understand  nob. 


14587.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea,  taking  the 
whole  quantity  of  fish  caught,  what  proportion  is 
cured  and  sent  to  the  various  markets  as  compared 
with  the  fresh  fish  that  is  sold  ?— The  cured  is  the 
greatest  proportion. 

14588.  In  fact  it  would  be  impossible  in  Scotland 
to  carry  on  the  fishing  successfully  without  curing 
establishments  ? — No,  they  have  to  send  them  to  the 
continental  markets. 

14589.  The  Chairman.  —Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  cost  of  starting  a curing  establishment!— 
Yes. 

14590.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a first-class 
establishment  for  curing  ? — The  experience  of  Scotch 
fish  curers  has  been  to  begin  in  a very  small  way 
and  extend  as  they  prospered.  I should  say  in 
Scotland  a man  could  start  with  a few  hundred 
pounds,  and  indeed  many  have  started  with  £100 ; 
the  principal  thing  wanted  is  a prospect  of  getting 
fish,  and  having  barrels  and  salt  on  the  ground,  and 
people  they  can  employ  to  make  them  up  for  the 
market.  It  does  nob  take  very  much. 

14591.  And  from  £100  to  £400  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  commence  a curing  establishment? — Yes: 
I have  known  them  to  start  with  less  than  that. 

14592.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  much  competition 
among  the  fish  salesmen ; that  is  to  say  those  that 
deal  direct  with  the  fishermen? — Sometimes;  that 
depends  on  the  demand  at  the  markets.  Sometimes 
there  is  very  great  competition.' 

14593.  Do  you  think  in  Scotland  there  is  any 
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ent  between  the  different  fish  salesmen  as  owing  to  competition  sometimes  at  one  rate  and 
a|Tain"e“t  f prices  that  the  fish  should  be  kept  at  1 sometimes  at  another.  Mr.  George 

to®®80  known  that,  but  that  is  common  to  all  14605.  If  you  have  paid  attention  to  that  London  K,.iach. 

aLles  that  they  would  agree  before  the  sales  Corporation  inquiry  surely  the  whole  of  the  rates' 

PU^IC  j ’ot  rive  a higher  figure  than,  such  a from  Scotland  to  London  were  given  1 — I never  went 
commenc  ^ ^ take  them  all  oufc  of  the  market  into  that.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
vide  "them  afterwards.  such  a thing  was  going  on. 

,riu  Is  it  a common  practice  ?— No.  I think  14606.  Should  you— to  use  a common  phrase- be 

}.  d together,  the  sales  are  very  fair  in  Scot-  surprised  to  hear  that  no  fish  is  charged  at  a higher 

taking  i ° rate  than  \d.  per  lb.  from  the  north  of  Scotland '( — I 

lan.ll:-QK  T)0  you  find  the  fish  salesmen  make  large  could  soon  make  a calculation.  They  charge  at  the 
1 f ,»nnev  1— They  make  a fair  profit ; but  then  rate  of  18s.  a cran  from  Fife  to  London— I know  that. 

T'^kave  to  take  the  risk.  They  have  a percentage : 14607.  Mr.  Barry. — That  is  lbs.  for  3 cwt.  1 \es, 

i «f  course,  they  guarantee  payments,  and  give  the  6s.  a cwt.  , , , 

f,  ’ n the  full  amount,  and  collect  the  price  after-  14608.  The  Chairman.— That  would  be  <£6  a ton  ; 
lishei men  anq  that  would  work  out  to  just  about  f d.  a lb.  ?— 

U596.  The  fish  salesmen  have  their  agents  in  the  The  selling  price  at  that  time  would  be  about  8s.  to 
ri.'Lr.t  i-nwiis  who  tell  them  the  market  price  of  the  9s.  per  cran. 

fl,  bv  telegraph  ? — 1 rather  think  it  is  the  buyer  that  14609.  That  would  be  Id.  alb.  Did  you  ever 
f that.  • the  fish  salesman  has  nothing  to  do  but  sell  know  fish  sold  in  London  at  even  double  that  price 

does  m.  j — j q0  not  know  much  about  London  sales.  I he 

Then  my  question  would  refer  to  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  Scotch  towns  as  well, 
i Yes  • the  buyer  has  got  agents,  or  perhaps  the  14610.  Does  it  strike  you  as  being  an  immoderate 
Kev  has  an  employer  ; that  employer  may  be  a Man-  and  excessive  charge,  looking  at  the  price  fish  is  sold 
21,  man  or  a Leeds,  or  Liverpool,  or  London  at  in  London,  for  the  railway  companies  to  charge  %d. 
m„n  ,.n(i  the  buyer  being  down  on  the  spot  will  com-  a lb.  ?— If  they  carry  other  products  cheaper  1 do  not 
municate  with  his  employer  as  to  what  he  ought  to  see  why  they  should  charge  more  for  fash.  * 

“““and  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets  in  London  or  14611.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  ?-I 


• . , do  not  know  how  I could  reply  to  that. 

* 14598  Do  you  think  there  is  a healthy  competition  14612.  Assume  that  the  fish  is  sold  at  the  very 
amon-st  the  buyers  of  fish  1— Yes,  taking  it  all  in  all  lowest  price— Sd.  and  9d.  a lb.— that  the  fsl!f 
U very  healthy  and  very  fair,  I should  say.  A good  get  Id.,  and  the  railway  companies  get  | d is  that 
many  fish  are  bought  privately.  When  you  come  to  If d.  for  the  fasli  and  the  railway  chaige  at  all  m pio- 
know  the  fishermen,  and  they  are  coming  in  with  a portion  to  the  charge  which  the  public  pay,  even  at  8d. 
:ood  bad  of  fish,  they  soon  ascertain  their  value,  and  or  9 d.  a lb.  ?-It  has  always  occurred  to  mo  that  the 
ither  than  be  troubled  with  an  auctioneer  they  will  seller  charges  a very  high  rate,  but  he  tries  to  excuse 
sav  to  the  buyer,  “ You  shall  have  them  for  so  much.”  himself  by  saying  that  he  has  to  run  the  risk  of  the  fish 
The  buyer  says,  “How  much  have  you  got?”  The  getting  old  and  unsaleable,  and  a great  many  other 


fisherman  says,  “ So  much ; and  you  shall  have  them  things. 

"man  /ill  right,'1  says  the  buyer  j and  then  he  14613.  The  whole  of  my  questions  arise  from  your 
11  throw  a coin,  sty  a shilling  or  too  shilling  bit,  statement  that  the  railway  rate  was  excessive,— 1m 
ill  then  the  bargain  is  complete.  my  answer  to  the  first  question  1 did  not  exactly  say 

14599  The  Chairman.— Has  your  attention  been  it  was  excessive;  but  I said  it  was  necessary  to  have 
ealled  to  the  inquiry  that  was  conducted  by  the  Cor-  the  best  facilities  for  railway  communication,  with 
aeration  of  London  as  to  why  fish  was  so  dear  in  carriage  rates  as  cheap  os  possible 
London  as  compared  with  the  prices  given  to  the  14614.  In  answer  to  one  question  I p it  to  you 
fishmnen  toYes  you  stated  that  the  railway  carnage  was  so  high  ; and 

14600.  Can  you  account  for  it  in  any  way -I  you  also,  I think  used  the  word  “excessive  That 
think  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  fishermen  do  not  is  what  we  understand.  We  understand  that  the 
set  an  average  of  more  than  Id.  or  lid.  a lb.  to-  railway  rates  are  higher  for  fish  than  for  other  products, 
Exactly.  I have  made  the  calculation  and  it  hi  about  for  instance,  gram,  potatoes,  and  fruit, 
that.  There  are  a great  many  things  to  be  considered.  14616.  Mr  Amy.-How  many  miles  would  the 
Fish  is  such  a perishable  article,  and  railway  carriage  fish  be  earned  for  the  price  you  „ave  us  just  new 
is  so  very  high  that  I have  known  at  a fair  average  from  Fife  i— About  400  miles.  , .... 

price  the  cost  of  carriage  was  double  the  price  the  would  he  about  3U.  per 

tSU60]”  Ito  you  know  the  cost  of  railway  carriage  l*617; 

per  lb.  say  from  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland, — It  about  jjd  pet-lb.o  si  0 n , ,, 

is  very  varied.  I have  been  trying  to  find  it  out,  but  to  state  that  the  matter  ef  theexpeiise  of  carriage  seldom . 

his  lost  impossible.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  comes  before  us;  and  I can  hardly  say  very  miich  u^o 

competition,  ail  the  arrangement  with  one  company  the  cost  of  manage  further  thau  what  I hear  m going 
» another— that  is  the  carrying  companies.  Tor  amongst  the  fisl.mg  trade  and  fish  dealers,  who  com- 
instance,  they  will  get  fish  from  Granton,  near  Edin-  plain  about  this. 

burgh,  to  Glasgow  for  a more  trifle  by  arrangement  14618.  The  fish  buyers  you  mean  to-Yes,  and  fish 

14602.  I want  you  to  confine  your  attention  for  a curers.  ..  ,. 

moment  to  the  London  market.  Do  the  railway  14619  Will  you  now 

companies  in  any  case  get  more  than  f i.  a lb.  for  the  “ How  does  Government  help  fishing m Scotland , 
carnage  of  fish  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  London , (1)  by  money ; for  (o)  harboius  (f > i boa  to,  U. , and 

-As  to  that  I could  not  state.  what  amounts  t (2)  By  advi e (3) 

14603.  Were  not  those  figures  all  given  to  the  Cor-  e g.  prohibiting  trawling.  (4)  By  “ 

poration?— They  send  them  away  in  packages,  and  I By  an  anuual  gian  > ‘ , i.  ^ j 1 • 

4o  not  know  wliat  they  charge.  I tried  to  find  out  Act  of  Ejr lnwit,:and  the 

*t  was  the  rate  pL  ton, 6 hut  they  could  net  tell  '“a 

H604.  Who  could  not  tell  yon  to-The  principal  at  expended  on  telegraphic  extension  to  distant  staBons 
*.  goods  Son  He  showed  mea  scale  of  dirges,  14620.  The  Brand  fees  the.  y^^boutilLOOO, 
b"t  he  said  they  made  arrangements ; that  he  could  -TIie  su"Ph18 

™t  give  me  a definite  figure  per  ton  of  fish  from  . It  has  only  been  granted  m this  way  foi  the  past  hve 
Granton  to  London.  It  is  all  by  arrangement,  and  years. 


The  getting  old  and  unsaleable,  and  a great  many  other 


All  right,”  says  the  buyer  ; and  then  he 
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Jvly  12, 1887.  14  6 21.  Is  that  for  the  whole  five  years,  or  an 

Mr  George  average  of  the  five  years  !—  I say  in  all  for  the  five 
Reiaclr.  years  £17,200. 

14622.  That  would  be  £3,500  a year  1 — Yes. 

14623.  Then  you  say  that  £3,000  over  that  five 
years  has  been  grantedforthe  improvement  of  harbours! 

— £3,00Q  has  been  given  for  a long  time  for  harbours. 

14624.  You  get  your  £3,000  voted  annually  under 
the  old  Act,  and  you'  also  get  voted  annually  the 

equivalent  of  the  surplus  of  the  Brand  fees  1 Yes. 

14625.  There  are  the  two  things  1 — Yes,  the  surplus 
of  the  Brand  fees  varies  very  much.  • I may  state  to 
you  that  the  surplus  of  the  Brand  fees  during  these 
five  years  varied  from  £2,100  to  £5,200  per  annum, 
and  the  gross  was,  as  I have  stated,  £17,200. 

14626.  That  is  an  average  of  £3,500  a year  ! 

Yes.  3 

14027.  Does  the  Act  of  Parliament  specify  what 
the  £3,000,  annually  voted  for  harbours,  shall  be 
spent  upon  ! — Yes,  on  harbours. 

14628.  Do  you  know  how  that  money  is  expended  ! 

— Yes,  it  is  expended  upon  harbours,  sometimes  it  is 
spread  over  a few  years. 

14629.  Is  it  for  deepening  harbours,  or  dredging! 

—It  depends  very  much  on  what  the  locality  wants. 

Some  want  wharfage,  others  want  deepening,  or  want 
• some  quay  work,  or  some  special  work,  done  to  the 
harbour;  and  they  contribute  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  gross  expense.  I deal  with  that  in  the  next 
paragraph  of  my  answer.  Wherever  a harbour  is 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  this  £3,000,  or  the  surplus 
Brand  fees,  the  locality  always  pays  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  gross  cost — sometimes  more  than  a fourth ; but 
the  regulation  of  the  Board  binds  them  down  to  one- 
fourth.  That  they  must  raise  amongst  themselves. 

14630.  Mr.  Barry. — Who  settles  where  the  money 
is  to  be  expended  from  year  to  year ! — They  put  in 
an  application.  There  are  a great  number  of  appli- 
cations ; and  the  Board’s  engineer  visits  the  ground, 
and  takes  a survey  of  it,  a superficial  view  of  the 
site  at  first,  to  see  what  it  is  like,  and  if  it 
is  worth  the  money.  Then  he  communicates  his 
report  to  the  Board,  and  if  it  is  a feasible  thing,  and 
it  is  thought  to  be  suitable  for  a harbour,  to  improve 
the  Fisheries,  he  will  make  a special  report,  and  draw  . ,,,0  ^ 
a plan  of  the  harbour,  and  hand  in  his  estimate.  , , -Tut  “J®.  others  have  increased  every  year 
Then  there  will  be  a committee  formed  in  the  locality  latev  f-yYes ; Wick  has  fallen  off  because  they  have 
and  they  will  consider  as  to  ways  and  means  to  find  j defective  harbour.  The  breakwater  was  knocked 
their  fourth,  or  their  half,  or  whatever  they  are  pre-  ^ t*ie  storms>  an(*  they  have  lost  by  that; 

pared  to  subscribe  to  the  construction  of  that  harbour.  Peterhead  and  Frazerburgh  have  gained,  because 
Then  an  estimate  is  sent  in  by  some  builder,  or  some  tljey  ^ave  constructec*  tlieir  harbours  so  as  to  resist 
undertaker,  and  a specification  is  drawn  out,  and  the  storms' 

work  goes  on,  and  may  be  finished  in  one  or  two  years,  14643.  Mr . Fim. — Was  the  ( Wick  harbour  Con- 
or may  be  four  or  five  years.  ’ structed  by  your  Board ! — No  ; it  is  a good  many  years 

14631.  Then  the  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  aS°-  The  Government  engineer  came  down  and  sur- 
Fishery  Board  1 — In  a measure,  partly,  I would  not  veyed  and  approved  of  the  plan  ; so  that  the  respon- 
say  altogether.  It  depends  on  the  necessities  of  the  Ability  lies  on  the  Government  engineer.  That  is 
case.  what  they  say  in  the  locality.  They  spent  £140,000 

14632.  Supposing  the  Fishery  Board  dissent  from  an<^  ^ is  not  worth  £1.  Then  continuing  with  my 
the  local  committee’s  views  would  anythin**  be  done!  answer  to  question  2,  the  next  matter  is  one  which  I 

Would  there  be  any  appeal  to  anybody  else! They  have  already  spoken  of,  and  that  is  places  where 

would  press  the  thing,  and  get  Members  of  Parliament  fishery  harbours  have  been  constructed,  the  localities 
to  make  inquiry,  and  have  the  thing  dug  up  and  having  contributed  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
looked  into  properly.  They  do  not  like  to  stick  with  cost-  Then  I come  to  a special  grant.  A special 
these  matters  in  Scotland.  grant  has  lately  been  made  under  the  Crofters  Act  of 

14633.  That  agitation  would  move  the  Fishery  ■£20,000,  to  be  given  in  loan  to  fishermen  to  purchase 
Board! — Yes.  boats  and  fishing  material.  For  new. boats  three- 

14634.  And  the  Fishery  Board  would  have  to  fourths,  and  old  boats  two-thirds  of  the  actual  value 
take  the  steps! — They  would  have  to  give  a satis-  he  given,  the  boat  being,  mortgaged  in  security; 

factory  explanation  .if  they  did  not.  It  is  quite  hut  there  has  been  no  time  yet  to  ascertain  how  this 
possible  they  could  not  do  it  very  well ; or  it  might  scheme  is  likely  to  work. 

be  throwing  away  money.  Sometimes  people  are  14644.  Mr.  Barry. — How  many  boats  have  been 
very  anxious  to  get  a harbour  at  a place  where  it  bought  under  it ! — I do  not  think  any  boats  have  been 
would  be  of  no  great  use.  bought  yet ; but  they  are  negotiating.  There  are  a 

14635.  That  is  why  I ask  the  question  that,  sup-  number  of  applications, 
posing  your  engineer  dissented  from  the  notion  of  14645.  Mr.  Bim. — About  what  is  the  price  of  one 
making  a harbour  at  a particular  place,  and  advised  of  these  Scotch  boats  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  of 
you  it  was  an  improper  place  to  make  the  harbour,  water!— The  average  cost  of  Scotch  boats  would  be 
you.  as  a Fishery  Board,  I presume,  then  would  say  from  £250  to  £350. 


made  here,  or  at  any  rate  we  cannot  shbstS^  b.e 
any  portion  of  the  State  funds  ’’ !— They  J-t,  11 
give  a flat  refusal  in  that  way,  but  they  would  ft?  “0t 
into  it,  and  have  the  thing  reasoned  out  on  its 
I do  not  know  of  any  case  where  they  want?' 
harbour  very  recently,  and  where  there  was  anvl  * 
of  necessity  but  they  always  got  the  grant.  7.S“0W 

14636.  The  Chairmar^-Do  you  know  any  case  wU 
the  money  has  been  expended,  and  it  has  been  aft 

wards  found  to  have  been  uselessly  spent  ? Jt  is 

of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  const™ 
a harbour;  because  a great  deal  of  money  mav 7 
spent  and  the  first  storm  will  tumble  half  of  it  down 
14837.  Assuming  they  live  stood,  has  tie  mZ, 
been  spent  and  the  fishermen  not  been  able  to  use  tW 
works  efficiently  1— There  is  hardly  any  Case  l * 
member  from  memory.  There  ore  some  small  nl>2 
where  the  fishings  hare  fallen  off,  bnt  that  ha,  b« 
on  account  of  the  fish  deserting  that  locality  for  •, 

14638.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  name  of  the  en 
gmeer  who  adraes  the  Fishery  Board  on  the 
of  harbours  !— The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Stevenson. 

14639.  Mr.  Fim.— How  does  the  locality  pay 
contribution — who  are  the  persons  charged  with  the 
cost  !— 1 They  assess  themselves ; they  enter  into  a bond 
There  are  representative  men  amongst  the  fishermen' 
or  perhaps  some  respectable  fish-curers  and  local  mer 
chants  join  with  them,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  or 
five  of  them  would  bind  themselves  to  the  bank,  and 
the  bank  would  give  out  the  money  and  it  would  be 
remitted  to  the  Fishery  Board. 

14640.  It  is  a certain  number  of  individuals  in- 
terested in  the  fishing  trade  of  the  district  that  sub- 
scribe the  money !— Yes  ; they  are  either  interested 
in  the  fishing  trade,  or  are  people  in  the  locality  who 
wish  to  benefit  the  place,  as  for  instance  a proprietor. 
A good  many  proprietors  do  it. 

14641.  Mr.  Abemethy.- — Of  late  years  has  not  the 
fishing  at  certain  salient  points  on  the  coast,  such  a3 
Wick,  Peterhead,  Frazerburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  in- 
creased very  materially  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
boats!— Yes;  very  much.  Wick'  has  fallen  off 
latterly. 
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14646.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  is  about  the  cost  of 
the  boats  at  Frazerburgh  and  Peterhead ? — Yes,  aboitt 

^14647.  The  Chairman. — What  do  you  say  in  reply 

the  second  question  about  advice? — Advice  upon 
fishery  matters  is  regularly  given  by  the  district 
fishery  officers,  the  Board’s  inspectors,  and  the  Board, 
nd  also  the  settling  of  disputes  among  fishermen. 

14648.  Then  by  regulation — for  example  prohibit- 

■ a trawling? Yes  ; beam  trawling  having  only  been 

1 inhibited  in  certain  inland  waters  during  the  past 
P,  ^ere  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  as 
[0  what  the  results  may  be.  Experiments  are  still 
going  on. 

8 14649-  You  have  not  had  time  to  form  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  trawling  on  the  fishing 
arounfis  driving  away  the  fish?— No. 

0 14650.  Is  there  any  general  impression  that  it  has 
that  effect? — I do  not  think  so.  We  have  the  two 
classes ; we  have  the  net  and  line  fisherman,  and  the 
trawlers  with  separate  interests.  Of  course  trawling 
is  a newer  mode  of  fishing,  and  there  is  a great  deal 
of  prejudice  amongst  old  fishermen  against  trawling. 

14651,  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  certain 
fish  such  as  turbot  and  sole  and  flat  fish  must  be 
trawled  for ; they  cannot  be  caught  by  lines  ?— By 
trawling  they  catch  fish  which  we  never  got  before. 
There  is  plaice  and  brill  and  a great  many  fish  we 
scarcely  ever  saw  before  on  the  east  coast. 

14652.  The  Chairman. — Then  what  do  you  mean 
by  experiments? — We  have  scientific  experiments 
going  on,  and  it  is  only  for  that  purpose  that  we 
can  prohibit  trawling.  The  Act  of  Parliament  only 
allows  inland  waters  to  be  shut  out  from  trawling 
in  consequence  of  experiments.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  empower  the  Board  to  prevent  trawling 
in  the  inland  waters  except  for  experiment. 

14653.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  particular  inland 
waters  does  the  prohibition  apply  to  ? — The  Firth  of 
Forth,  St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  and  the  Moray  Firth  are 
just  recently  shut.  _ I can  hardly  say  from  memory 
what  part  is  shut,  but  a considerable  part  of  the  Moray 
Firth  has  been  shut  up  as  an  experiment. 

14654.  The  Chai/rman. — Now  will  you  take  the 
third  question,  “ Can  you  make  any  special  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  Irish  Fisheries  ? ” — I can  make  no 
special  suggestion  further  than  that  the  Irish  fishermen 
might  prosecute  their  fisheries  with  more  perseverance 
and  energy,  similar  to  what  the  Scotch  fishermen  do. 

14655.  I think  the  Scotch  fishermen  beyond  the 
grant  for  improving  the  harbour,  and  so  on  have  no 
special  grant  from  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
boats  or  nets  ? — No.  A great  many  years  ago  they 
got  a portion  of  this  £3,000.  That  was  before  I had 
any  connection  with  the  Board,  and  I think  it  ceased 
in  the  year  1 850.  The  poor  fishermen  who  were  not 
able  to  repair  their  boats  got  £500  a year  granted  to 
repair  their  boats. 

14656.  That  has  ceased? — That  has  ceased  because 
it  worked  badly.  Fishermen  would  neglect  their  boats 
and  would  come  and  claim  £20  or  £30  for  repairing  a 
boat,  and  when  that  boat  was  examined  by  a competent 
judge  perhaps  £10  would  doit.  It  worked  so  badly 
that  the  Board  thought  it  was  wise  to  withdraw  it 
and  the  fishermen  did  far  better  after  that. 

14657.  There  has  been  no  assistance  as  regards 
boats  or  nets  since  1850  ? — No.  I am  not  exactly 
sure  of  the  date.  It  may  be  prior  to  that,  but  I am 
sure  it  is  not  later. 

14658.  Then  we  may  say  since  1850? — Yes,  1849 
or  1850. 

14659.  Then  the  fourth  question  is  “ How  far  are 
the  results  of  experiments,  such  as  those,  carried  on  by 
the  Fishery  Board,  applicable  outside  the  locality 
jhere  they  may  be  made  ? ” — The  time  being  so  limited 
during  which  the  Board’s  experiments  have  been  made 
the  results  cannot  yet  be  determined. 

14660.  I suppose  any  result  you  may  arrive  at  in 


Scotland  would  apply  to  the  Irish  Fimeries  ? — Yes,  it  July  12 
would.  Mr  G“ 

14661.  AlS  regards  the  habits  of  the  fish,  the  position  Reiach. 
of  the  grounds,  and  so  on.  I suppose  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  Scotch  fisheries  which  does  not  apply 
to  the  Irish  fisheries  ? — I should  think  not.  When  I 
was  in  Ireland  two  years  ago  I was  told  that  Dublin 
Bay  had  been  closed  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  years, 
and  there  were  no  results,  they  did  not  know  of  any : 
difference. 

14662.  Mr.  Pim. — That  is  as  regards  trawling? — 

Yes,  I think  Sir  Thomas  Brady  told  me  that.  There- 
fore we  are  not  very  sure  of  how  these  Scotch  experi- 
ments will  turn  out. 

14663.  The  Chairman. — Now  take  the  fifth  question  ; 

“ Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  in  the  suggestion? 
that  race  or  inheritance  has  an  important  effect  on  the 
fishing  qualifications  of  the  coast  populations?  May 
there  be  a reasonable  hope  of  progress  among  those 
who  now  fish  but  little  or  inefficiently  ? ” — Apparently 
there  is  some  truth  in  this,  which  has  no  doubt  been  the 
result  of  a combination  of  circumstances.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  could  be 
remedied,  more  particularly  by  having  a few  enter- 
prising strange  fishermen  employed  among  the  natives. 

14664.  Then  the  sixth  question  “What  are  the 
rules  and  customs  of  (i.)  apprenticeship,  (ii.)  division  of 
profits  in  Scottish  fishing  boats?” — There  are  no 
apprenticeships  among  Scotch  fishermen.  Mostly 
every  fishing  town  has  its  own  mode  of  dividing  the 
proceeds  of  the  fishing.  Some  do  it  in  the  following! 
manner  : — After  defraying  the  expense  for  subsistence 
of  the  crew,  the  amount  remaining  is  made 
into  six,  seven,  or  eight  shares  as  the  case  may  be, 
one  share  being  allowed  for  the  boat ; men  not  hdving 
an  interest  in  either  boats  or  nets  get  one-half  share, 
and  the  men  having  the  full  complement  of  nets  get 
equal  shares,  and  if  owners  of  the  boat  as  well  they 
get  their  proportion  of  the  share  allowed  for  the  boat. 

14665.  Then  practically  the  profits  are  divided 
amongst  the  men  in  proportion  to  their  holdings  either 
in  the  boats  or  in  the  nets  ? — Exactly. 

14666.  If  they  have  neither  boat  ortnets  then  they 
get  half  a share  ? — Y es.  •• 

14667.  But  if  they  own  unitedly  the  boat  and  the 
nets  they  get  equal  shares  ? — Yes. 

14668.  Mr.  Barry. — But  is  their  half  share  in 
addition  to  subsistence ? — Yes.  In  some  cases  they 
have  to  pay  their  own  subsistence — it  is  all  a matter 
of  agreement — and  some  get  a lump  sum  of  money  and 
their  food. 

14669.  When  you  say  subsistence  do  you  mean 
their  rations  when  on  board  the  fishing  boat?-  The 
rations  all  the  time  they  are  connected  with,  the  fishing. 

14670.  The  Chairman. — I understood  you  to  say 
that  the  amount  of  the  profit  was  ascertained  after 
paying  all  expenses  which  includes  the  rations  ? — The 
expense  I refer  to  here  is  the  subsistence  alone  because 
the  current  expense  of  keeping  up  the  boats  and  nets 
is  a different  thing,  the  owners  must  defray  that. 

14671.  Because  they  get  that  out  of  their  share  of 
the  profits  ? — Yes. 

14672.  Mr.  Pim. — How  many  men  does  it  take  to 
man  one  of  those  Scotch  boats  ? — Six  on  an  average. 

14673.  Mr.  Barry. — Can  the  owner  afford  to  keep 
the  boat  up  and  repair  it  out  of  that  sixth  shape  that 
you  speak  of? — Yes,  if  they  are  at  all  successful.  They 
have  been  very  successful  until  the  last  year  or  two, 
when  the  prices  have  come  down  so  very  much  that  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  boats,  and  very  few  new 
ones  have  been  built  in  the  last  few  years. 

14674.  When  you  gave  us  the  cost  of  the  boat  did 
you  'include  the  nets? — No,  that  was  for  the  boat 
alone. 

14675.  Then  do  those  parties  who  get  the  share  in 
respect  of  the  nets  keep  up  the  repair  to  the  nets  out 
of  that  share? — Yes,  every  man  keeps  up  his  own 
nets. 

14676.  The  Chairman. — Then  the  last  question  is, 

3 H 
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“ Do  you  think  the  brand  system  might  be  extended 
to  Ireland  ”1 — If  the  Irish  herring  fishing  is  to  be 
properly  developed  the  brand  system  would  prove  of 
great  benefit. 

14677.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  us  the  brand 
system? — The  brand  system  is  a system  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  for  applying  a 
certain  brand  in  the  form  of  a crown,  with  the  officer’s 
initials  under  it,  upon  different  classes  of  herrings. 
There  is  first  the  full  brand— that  is  the  fine  large 
assorted  herrings ; and  then  the  inatie  brand — that  is 
young  herrings  not  fully  developed ; and  then  there  is 
the  spent  brand — that  is  the  herrings  that  have 
spawned.  Then  there  is  a P.  brand  for  mixed  herrings, 
including  all  kinds.  Sometimes  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  put  them  up  together.  There  are  four  brands 
we  administer,  and  the  fish  curer  putsthe  fish  up  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  as  it  suits  himself  for  all  or 
for  either  of  them  ; and  then  our  officers  go  and  in- 
spect the  herrings  and  see  them  when  they  are  in  the 
process  of  curing.  They  know  the  quality  of  the  fish 
by  long  experience — being  experts,  and  then  the  brand 
is  put  on  by  means  of  a large  iron.  The  fish  curer 
has  a furnace  for  the  purpose  and  the  iron  is  made  hot 
and  they  go  over  the  barrels  after  the  officer  is  satisfied 
by  examining  them  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  brand. 
Then  they  are  done  up  and  exported  to  the  Continental 
markets.  They  send  off  full  brand  so  and  so  ; matie 
brand  so  and  so;  spent  brand  so  and  so;  and  P.  or 
mixed  brand  so  and  so,  and  they  are  known  in  the 
trade  and  the  buyers  do  not  examine  them  after  that. 
The  date  on  which  they  are  cui-ed  is  put  on,  and  that  is 
a very  important  thing  too,  because  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  fish  are  of  better  quality  than  at  others.  We 
should  not  brand  herrings  when  they  are  too  oily 
because  they  would  not  keep.  We  should  know  at 
once  when  we  saw  them  if  they  were  of  the  quality  to 
keep,  and  if  they  were  not  we  should  not  brand  them. 
That  is  the  way  that  the  brand  has  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  Scotland.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  so,  but  I have  been  connected  with  the  branding 
for  more  than  fifty  years  and  I know  all  about  it. 

14678.  In  your  position  as  Chief  Inspector  of 
Fisheries,  have  you  had  any  complaint  from  abroad  or 
from  fish  buyei’s  that  casks  have  been  wrongly  branded? 
— Yes,  many  a time. 

14679.  Do  you  investigate  every  case? — Yes,  and 
go  into  the  thing  thoroughly.  It  sometimes  arises 
through  mistake.  Of  course,  when  the  barrels  are  laid 
out  for  the  officer  to  inspect  he  cannot  see  every  cask 
or  the  contents  of  every  cask,  and  careless  people  may 
put  a wrong  cask  in  the  parcel  of  good  fish  and  a parcel 
of  good  fish  amongst  the  inferior  ones,  which  I have 
seen  done  myself.  That  is  a rare  occurrence  ; but  if 
an  officer  finds  the  things  wrong  he  will  say,  you  must 
put  them  right,  and  he  will  afterwards  return  to 
inspect  them. 

14G80.  When  you  have  had  occasion  to  investigate 
have  you  traced  the  wrong  branding  to  any  particular 
officer  or  officers? — We  have  had  some  laxity  but 
it  has  been  very  rare — far  moi’e  rare  than  one 
would  imagine.  We  have  had  more  complaints  through 
falling  markets.  When  a market  is  falling  they  will 
try  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  to  condemn  the  herrings. 
They  will  get  a committee  of  sworn  brokers  to  examine 
them — men  who  do  not  know  anything  about  them 
and  who  are  not  practical  men,  and  they  will  swear 
that  the  herrings  should  not  have  been  branded,  and 
then  they  have  a claim  on  the  Scotch  exporter.  Then 
they  apply  to  us  and  we  make  an  investigation,  and  if 
that  does  not  satisfy  them  we  get  them  to  send  back  a 
sample  of  the  barrels  sealed  up.  I have  frequently 
had  to  inspect  herrings  returned  from  the  Continent 
sealed,  and  I have  found  them  splendid  herrings. 

14681.  Then,  practically,  you  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  fish  as  a rule  are  wrongly  branded  ? — No 
more  than  any  other  guaranteed  article  of  commerce. 

14682.  Would  you  recommend  that  system  to  be 
extended  to  Ireland  ? — I do  not  see  why  Ireland  should 


not  have  a brand  as  well  as  Scotland  if  thev  wi  v. 
develop  their  fisheries.  J 


14683.  The  cost  of  these  brands  is  paid  in  the  fi 
instance  by  the  fisherman  ?— It  is  paid  bv  th«  fir 
curer.  The  fee  is  id.  a barrel  and  2d.  for  ),aif 
barrel.  1 a 


14684.  And  any  surplus,  after  paying  all  expB 
IS  returned  m the  shape  of  improvement  to  harb0Ur7i 
— Improvement  to  harbours  and  telegraphic  extend 3 

1A«RK  T*  4-1,  „ T • , „ . 0I1S> 


in  any  way  ?— It  goes  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  fi 
place,  but  then  we  get  it  again. 

14686.  It  only  goes  to  the  Exchequer  as  t 
of  account? — Just  s> 


14687.  But  the  entire  surplus  fund  is  snent 
on  the  fisheries?— Yes.  1 aUy 


14688.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Under  present  circum 
stances  the  brand  would  be  of  no  avail  in  Ireland 
inasmuch  as  there  are  no  curing  establishments— they 
do  not  cure  the  fish  in  Ireland? — No. 

14689.  Therefore  the  brand  would  be  of  no  service 
under  existing  circumstances  ?— No  ; but  if  they  want 
to  establish  a brand  it  could  be  clone  s 
ment. 


3 an  experi- 


14690.  It  would  involve  curing  establishmente- 
they  must  cure  the  herrings  ? — They  could  cure  the 
herrings  at  any  place  where  they  land  their  fish,  pro- 
vided  the  necessary  barrels,  and  salt*  were  there.' 

14691.  The  Chairman.— Has  your  attention  been 
turned  to  the  question  of  fishing  grounds,  or  fishing 
banks  being  investigated  by  the  Government— there 
has  been  no'  chart  or  scientific  examination  of  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  or  of  England,  to  show  where 
they  are? — Not  particularly.  The  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  are  trying  to  do  something  in  that 
way,  but  they  have  not  gone  into  it  yet. 

14692.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  a desir- 
able thing  for  the  Government  to  investigate  that 
thoroughly,  the  same  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  done  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  a bad 
thing,  but  I would  not  attach  much  importance  to  it. 
The  fishermen  are  so  acute  that  they  can  find  out 
where  the  fish  are  ; the  fishermen  know,  and  it  would 
take  the  Government  a long  while  to  discover  the 
fish  banks,  and  it  would  take  them  a longer  while  to 
give  anything  like  a clear  chart  that  would  be  of  the 
least  service. 

14693.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  what 
the  United  States  Government  have  done?— I have 
heard  of  it,  but  I have  not  gone  into  it.  In  fact  I 
have  not  seen  the  reports  themselves,  but  only  extracts 
from  them.  There  are  a great  many  things  put  on 
paper  that  are  of  very  little  practical  use  to  the  fish- 
ing trade.  The  Scotch  fishermen  have  become  so  very 
acute  now  that  if  there  are  fish  within  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  of  the  land  anywhere,  they  will  find  them,  and 
the  fish  are  so  migratory  that  there  will  be  fish  here 
one  day,  and  not  there  the  next,  but  the  fishermen 
will  follow  them,  and  find  them  out. 

14694.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  applies  to  the 
herrings? — Herrings,  and  cod,  and  all  kinds  of  fish; 
one  time  they  ai'e  plentiful  in  one  part  of  the  sea,  and 
another  time  they  will  get  hardly  tiny.  Then  they 
will  x’eturn  again,  and  no  man  knows  how  they  came. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  speculation  with  reference  to 
the  movements  of  the  fish  that  is  downright  lion- 


14695.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  extreme 
depth  at  which  they  have  ever  attempted  fishing  ofl 
the  Scotch  coast? — I think  it  is  somewhere  about 
100  fathoms,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Shetland 
Islands.  I could  not  exactly  say  as  to  the  depth 
of  it,  but  in  some  parts  it  has  been  very  near  100 
fathoms  deep,  and  they  fish  there. 

14696.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the 
American  Government,  in  their  investigations  into 
this  question,  have  found  valuable  fisheries  at  a depth 
of  300  and  350  fathoms? — I could  believe  it. 
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1 4-697-  But  the  Scotch  fishermen  have  never  been 
11  to  discover  fish  at  that  depth  ? — There  is  not  such 
deep  water  as  that  in  the  German  Ocean. 

14698.  Mr.  Abernethy — About  i 00  fathoms  is  the 
maximum  depth  in  the  German  Ocean,  I think  %— 

^e^699.  The  Chairman. — But  in  the  North  At- 
1 ntic  you  would  soon  get  into  350  fathoms  ?— Yes. 
But  our  fishermen  do  not  go  there  to  fish.  They 
sometimes  go  to  the  west  of  the  Shetland  Islands 
for  herrings,  at  a very  considerable  depth  of  water, 
but  it  does  not  matter  much  as  to  the  depth  of  water 
for  the  herrings,  because  they  are  got  pretty  near  the 

SUH700.  Mr.  Barry.  - -Are  there  any  fishing  schools 
in  Scotland  for  the  instruction  of  boys  %— No. 

14701.  Have  there  never  been? — No,  there  never 
have  been. 

14702.  Mr.  Pirn. — I want  to  understand  whether 
you  <*et  both  the  original  grant  of  £3,000  a year,  and 
the  surplus  revenue  from  the  branding  ?— Yes. 

14703.  Then  that  would  come  to  £6,500  a year? — 
Hot  always  so  much  as  that  ? 

14704.  You  gave  us  the  surplus  as  £3,500  a year 
on  the  branding  ? — But  the  brand  fee  is  very  fluctuat- 
ing This  last  year  for  instance,  it  was  only  £2,100. 
Then  of  that  we  gave  £1,500  for  telegraph  extension 
and  that  has  been  of  great  value  to  many  of  the  out- 
lying places,  for  instance  in  the  Orkney  Islands  and 
Barra  and  some  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  harbours 
only  got  £600  last  year  out  of  the  surplus  branding 
fees,  but  they  got  £4,200  the  year  before,  and  £4,200 
in  the  year  1885. 

14705.  Does  the  whole  £3,000  a year  go  to  the 
harbours  in  addition  to  that?— Yes,  this  table  will 
show  the  amount  of  the  surplus  branding  fees  and  how 
it  was  disposed  of.  [Handing  in  the  following  table]  : 


Grant  of  £3,000  for  Harbours. 


Surplus  Brand  Fees  for  five  years,  1883-4 
1887-8,  inclusive. 

Year.  Telegraph.  Harbours. 


1883-4, 
1884  5, 
1885-6, 


£2,300,  of  which — 1 
2,400 
5,200 


1886- 7, 

1887- 8, 


5,200 

2,100 


1,000  . 4,200 

1,500  . 600 


to 


17,200 


5,500  11,700 


14706.  Mr  .Barry. — Howdo  you  extend  the  telegraph; 
is  it  through  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office  ? — Yes,  there 
is  a negotiation  with  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the 
local  people  who  take  an  interest  in  it  guarantee  so 
much  to  the  Post  Office,  and  by  arrangement  with  the 
Fishery  Board  they  combine  together,  and  if  it  is  not 
too  expensive  the  Board  will  join  them  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  this  money. 

14707.  Have  they  any  rules  as  to  the  proportion 
they  may  subscribe  out  of  each  particular  guarantee  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that  they  have.  I do  not  think  they 
have  any  fixed  rule.  If  they  have  plenty  of  funds 
they  will  assist  them  the  more. 

14708.  But  these  guarantees  are  in  the  nature  of  an 
annual  guarantee  spread  over  a term  of  years? — Yes, 
and  it  has  always  turned  out  that  it  has  paid  from  the 
enormous  number  of  messages. 

14709.  Then  the  guarantee  has  not  been  called 
upon? — No,  of  course  the  extension  of  the  wires  was 
an  outlay  at  first. 

14710.  The  money  you  contribute  is  spent  in  poles, 
wires,  and  instruments? — Yes. 

14711.  And  then  the  Post  Office  work  it? — Yes. 

1471 2.  The  Post  Office  do  not  spend  the  money  on 
the  poles  and  wires  under  a guarantee  from  your 
Board? — Not  altogether.  I could  not  exactly  tell 
what  is  the  arrangement.  I do  not  think  it  is  very 
distinctly  defined.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  locality.  It  involves  a considerable 
outlay,  and,  in  some  places,  they  have  to  erect  a new 
post  office  in  the  island,  and  they  require  a place  for 


putting  up  the  instrument,  and  that  involves  additional 
expense. 

14713.  In  the  instance  you  gave  us  where  you 
contributed,  I think,  you  said  £1,500  to  telegraphic 
extension,  is  that  a sum  of  money  which  you  paid  over, 
or  does  it  consist  of  a guarantee  which  will  be  spread 
over  a term  of  years  ? — We  have  to  pay  that. 

14714.  Did  you  pay  the  money  down? — It  has 
never  been  brought  before  my  attention,  and  I have 
never  made  inquiry  into  it. 

14715.  The  Chairman. — Isthere  any  other  remarks 
you  would  desire  to  make  to  the  Commission? — I 
would  like  to  say,  that  if  the  Irish  fisheries  are  to  lie 
developed  similarly  to  the  Scotch  fisheries,  I have  no 
doubt  that  something  could  be  done  to  start  with.  I 
may  state  a little  of  the  experience  of  the  Scotch 
fisheries  within  my  own  recollection,  which  extends 
over  perhaps  fifty  years.  It  was  prosecuted  in  this 
way — a few  gentlemen  who  had  money  and  wished  to 
make  a little  profit,  but  also  from  motives  of  philan- 
thropy, took  the  fishermen  by  the  hand  and  advanced 
money  to  them,  and  purchased  their  fish.  Then  when 
the  fishermen  got  some  money  they  had  larger  boats 
and  better  nets,  and,  from  small  beginnings,  they  ex- 
tended to  what  they  are  at  the  present  moment ; and 
I think  that  a mixture  of  strange  fishermen  is  a 
splendid  thing  amongst  the  natives,  because  I have 
seen  it.  The  West  Highland  fisheries  at  Lewis,  and 
the  Island  of  Barra,  were  not  started  and  carried  on 
by  natives ; it  was  the  east  coast  fishermen  who  went 
there  and  started  the  fisheries,  and  made  a great 
fishery  of  it.  Every  year  east  coast  fishermen  go  there 
with  lines,  and  they  catch  cod  and  ling  and  cure 
them  and  dry  them  there,  and  come  home  with 
cargoes  and  sell  them.  At  the  same  time,  while  they 
are  there,  the  Highland  Crofters  come  down  and  buy 
or  beg  a fish  of  these  east  coast  men;  and  though 
they  might  go  out  and  catch  them  in  sight  of  their 
own  doors  they  will  not  do  it.  It  was  these  east 
coast  fishermen  who  first  discovered  the  herrings  at 
Barra.  Until  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a fishing  station  for  upwards  of  seventy 
years.  The  natives  got  very  poor  and  they  had  no 
nets  or  boats,  and  the  fishing  was  neglected.  Then 
these  east  coast  fishermen  I refer  to  went  there  with 
these  large  boats  and  they  caught  cod  fish  and  ling,, 
and  they  took  a few  nets  with  them  to  catch  the 
herrings,  and  they  found  the  herrings  were  very 
plentiful.  Then  the  next  year  they  reported  their 
success  to  the  fish-curers,  and  they  brought  out  some 
barrels  and  sale  and  cured  them,  and  sent  them  off  to 
the  Continental  markets,  and  got  great  prices  for 
them.  The  fishery  was  not  at  all  developed  by 
natives  ; but  now  the  natives  engage  in  it  as  well  as 
the  strangers. 

14716.  Do. you  know  how  the  natives  make  a start 
if  they  are  so  poor  in  these  localities? — They  join  in 
with  others  and,  perhaps,  take  half  shares  in  a boat, 
or  wet  some  assistance,  or  some  merchant  or  some  good- 
hearted  man  in  the  island  will  advance  him  a few 
pounds  to  get  a boat. 

14717.  Until  this  late  Crofters  Act  there  was  no 
system  in  Scotland  of  advancing  money  from  the- 
Government  sources  for  the  purchase  of  boats  and 
nets,  was  there  ?— I am  not  very  sanguine,  myself, 
about  this  Crofters  Act. 

14718.  Was  there  any  system  before  that? — None. 
But  1 am  not  very  sanguine  about  this  £20,000  to 
the  Crofters. 

14719.  Who  will  administer  this  Crofters  fundi 
Will  it  be  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board?— Yes,  we  have, 
the  thing  nearly  all  arranged  about  granting  the> 
money  and  the  securities. 

14720.  Do  you  ask  for  security  in  addition  to  the 
mortgage  on  the  boat? — Yes,  they  must  have  some 
securities. 

14721.  Personal  securities?- -yes. 

14722.  Have  you  any  rules  framed  ? — Yes,  but  they 
are  not  published  yet. 


July  12,  1887. 

Mr.  George 
Reiaeh. 
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July  12,  las?.  14723.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  them?— The 
Mr.  George  Board  would  be  very  glad  to  send  them  to  you.  I 
Reiacb.  do  not  know  if  they  are  complete  yet.  When  they 

drew  out  a set  of  rules  and  began  to  work  them,  they 
found  they  required  something  else,  and  there  have 
been  a good  many  little  things  which  they  have  had 
to  add  to  them.  I do  not  know  if  they  are  complete 
yet,  but  our  secretary  will  be  glad  to  forward  them  to 
you. 

14724.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  they  would  cover 
the  question  of  keeping  the  boat  in  repair  as  well  as 
the  repayment  of  the  money? — They  will  have  to 
keep  the  boat  in  repair  themselves. 

14725.  Who  will  supervise  the  repair  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  boat  ? — The  fishermen  themselves  will  have 
to  take  charge. 

14726.  But  who  will  see  that  they  do  their  duty 
in  maintaining  the  boat  ? — I do  not  think  anyone  will 
do  that.  Of  course  our  district  officers  will  keep  their 
eye  upon  them,  and  if  anything  is  going  wrong  they 
will  report  it,  and  probably  they  will'  lay  hands  on 
the  boat. 

14727.  The  Chairman. — The  boat  and  the  individual 
security  are  the  only  securities  for  the  return  of  the 
capital  advanced? — We  should  insure  the  boat. 

14728.  But  you  do  not  insure  the  boat  against  the 
want  of  repairs? — No. 

14729.  Your  officers  will  see  that  the  boat  is  kept 
in  repair  ? — Yes,  they  will  have  a list  in  every  district, 
and  keep  their  eye  on  the  boats. 

14730.  They  will  have  a list  of  every  boat,  and  the 
amount  of  money  advanced  on  it  with  the  amount 
repaid  from  time  to  time? — Yes. 

14731.  So  that  they  really  have  a supervision  as 
regards  the  boats  being  kept  in  proper  repair  ? — Yes.. 

14732.  Do  they  report  to  the  Boax-d  if  they  are 
not? — Yes. 

14733.  What  steps  shall  you  take  if  they  are  net  ? 
— We  have  not  had  experience  of  that  yet. 

14734.  Mr.  Barry. — How  many  men  do  you  employ 
in  branding  herrings  in  Scotland? — We  have  a class 
of  officers  who  are  practical  men,  and  have  been  bred 
to  coopering  and  fish  curing,  and  we  have  a list  of 
candidates,  and  we  just  select  the  best  men  all  along 
the  coast. 


14735.  Are  they  paid  by  yearly  salary  ?— Yes 

14736.  How  many  are  there  ?— Thirty-two  »n 
gether  including  the  Inspectors. 

14737.  What  is  the  salary? — The 
£100  a year,  and  it  increases  every 
until  it  comes  to  the  maximum  of  £ 
the  principal  stations  the  officer  gets  under  tli 
name  of  duty  pay  as  well.  That  makes  it  £200  * 
year.  Then  they  are  allowed  a few  pounds  for  a! 
office  in  addition  to  that ; but  they  must  all  pass  fo 
Civil  Sex-vice  examination,  and  after  they  make  the’6 
application,  of  course  everything  is  known  about  them 
a number  of  yeax-s  before  they  are  appointed.  It  ; 
one  of  my  duties  when  I go  round  the  coast]  once  a 
year,  to  make  inquiry,  and  report  upon  every  candi- 
date.  There  would  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  or 
forty  candidates.  Some  are  not  likely  men,  but  we 
have  to  try  and  judge  human  nature,  and  ’find  out 
the  best  men. 

14738.  Those  are  candidates  for  the  fix-st  vacancy  ! 
— Of  course  whexx  a vacancy  does  occur  we  pick  out 
the  best  men  from  the  candidates. 

14739.  Is  their  time  fully  employed  ?— Fully  em- 
ployed, and  more  than  employed  during  the  branding 
season.  0 

14740.  Bxxt  all  the  year  round — what  do  they  do 
when  there  is  no  branding  going  on  ? — We  have  all 
the  fx-eslx  fish  statistics  to  collect,  and  every  kind  of 
thing  that  comes  out  of  the  sea.  All  kinds  of  fish  as 
well  xis  shell  fish  are  taken  account  of. 

14741.  Their  duties,  then,  are  not  merely  branding, 
but  doing  all  other  work  required  by  the  board?— 
Yes,  and  settling  disputes  among  fishermen.  I did 
not  bring  the  board’s  x-eport  with  me,  but  you  will  see 
from  that  the  nature  of  our  duties,  and  the  fresh  fish 
returns.  We  make  out  monthly  returns,  tabulating 
all  the  different  kinds  of  fish  and  their  value. 

14742.  That  work  is  done  by  the  same  men  who 
do  the  branding  ? — Yes,  they  are  fully  employed. 

14743.  Do  they  receive  a pension  ?.— Y es,  after  being 
a certain  number  of  years  in  the  service,  like  other 
Civil  servants. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjoximed. 


salary  begins  at 

three  years  £10 
IbO,  and  then  at 


mm wr.  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  DAY— MONDAY,  JULY  18th,  1887. 

23,  Delalxay-street,  London. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 


aw„„.  EIGHTY-NINTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  AUGUST  2nd,  1887. 

The  Commission  . met  at  32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present : — Sir  James  AllpoH  (Chairman)  ; J . Abernethy;  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Wilkinson 


and  Mr;.  Stephen  Sellon  called  in  and  examined. 


Wilkinson  and 
Mr.  Stephen 
Sellon. 


14745.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson). — 
You  are,  I believe,  a Contractor,  of  No.  3,  Saltex-s’ 
Hall-court,  London? — T am. 

14746.  (To  Mr.  Sellon.) — You  are,  I believe,  a 
Civil  Engineer,  practising  in  London?— Yes. 

14747.  (To  Mr.  Wilkinson.) — You  have  paid  some 
attention  to  the  tramway  system  of  Ireland  ? — I 
have. 

14748.  Then  I will  take  you  through  these  printed 
questions  with  which  you  have  been  furnished.  Fix-st 
— “ Have  schemes  under  the  Act  been  laid  out  in  a 
systematic  manner  so  as  to  confer  the  maximum  of 
benefit  on  the  districts  intended  to  be  served?  If 
not  why  not  ? And  what  x-emedy  would  you  suggest  ? ” 
— I consider  that  the  schemes  have  not  been  laid  out 
in  such  a way  as  to  confer  the  maximum  benefits  on 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  for  the  reason  that 
promoters  have  been  compelled  to  take  into  coxxsider- 


ation  the  jealoxxsies  that  exist  between  one  town  and 
another,  and  one  district  and  another,  in  promoting 
their  schemes.  They  have  had,  therefore,  to  promote 
their  schemes  in  such  a way  as  to  get  not  the  best 
line,  but  the  greatest  amount  of  support.  I consider 
that  the  best  remedy  for  this  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  state  that  they  would  give  guarantees  for 
certain  specified  lines,  and  I would  leave  it  to  a poll 
of  the  x-atepayers  affected  to  decide  whether  they 
elected  to  give  the  guarantee  or  not. 

14749.  (To  Mr.  Sellon.) — Have  you  .anything  to 
add  to  that  x-eply  ? — I think  the  only  thing  I have  to 
add  is  this,  that  I hardly  think  the  Grand  J ury  can 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  opposing  schemes  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view,  or  to  decide  whether  cheap  lines  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  end  cheaper  than  lines  more 
expensive,  with  better  gradients  and  better  con- 
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t on  The  reason  I have  for  than  is  that  when 
I'" Act  first  came  out,  in  1883,  I was  connected  with 
i palway  and  Clifden  line,  and  there  we  had  two  or 
l opposing  lines,  the  engineering  evidence  for  which 
_ a]j  brought  out  before  the  Grand  Jury  by  the  aid 
"/counsel  but  I hardly  think  they  were  competent  to 
° ]„c  as  to  the  merits  of  each  of  these  schemes.  I 
i/nk  it  ought  to  be  put  before  some  competent 
• jeer  who  would  advise  the  Grand  Jury  as  to 
6 hick  line  would  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end — not 
necessarily  being  the  cheapest  then,  but  which  would 
L the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

14750.  Would  you  advocate  the  appointment  of 
e engineer  who  would  advise  the  Government,  or 
a Board°to  act  generally  throughout  Ireland  ?— Most 
decidedly  I should. 

14751.  To  advise  upon  all  schemes  of  tramways 
that  might  be  projected  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

14752.  (To  Mr.  Wilkinson .) — I notice  that  in  your 
reply  you  have  referred  to  the  guarantee.  Would 
vou  propose  that  the  Government  should  be  exclusively 
the  guarantors  ? — No,  1 should  not  propose  that,  for 
the  reason  that  I consider  a Baronial  Guarantee  a very 
great  safeguard,  not  only  against  getting  bad  .manage- 
ment, but  also  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  line  in  order. 
If  the  ratepayers  are  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
a certain  amount  of  the  guarantee  to  a certain  extent 
they  would  police  the  lines  themselves. 

14753.  Assuming  that  the  Government  gave  the 
guarantee  in  the  first  instance,  you  would  not  release 
the  baronies  from  their  obligation  to  the  Government, 
would  you? — No,  certainly  not.  I should  suggest 
that  the  contribution  of  the  baronies  be  raised  by  the 
Government  from  the  baronies  direct.. 

14754.  In  the  first  instance  a.  guarantee  by  the 
Government? — A direct  guarantee  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

14755.  And  then  the  Government  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  baronies  ? — The  Government  to  be  re-guaranteed 
by  the  baronies  to  a certain  extent. 

14756.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson). — Do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  lay  out  the  lines  ? — Y es,  I certainly  ;think 
that  the  Government  should  do  so,  because  there  has 
been  so  much  money  spent,  and  I speak  rather  feel- 
ingly upon  this  point,  in  the  way  of  promoting  these 
schemes,  and  spent  without  any  result  at  all,  to  a very 
great  extent  in  consequence  of  one  set  of  promoters 
fighting  against  another,  and  also  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent in  consequence  of  the  jealousies  that  arise  between 
particular  towns.  . If  you  will  allow  me,  I will,  give 
you  one  particular  instance  in  connexion  with  a line 
in  which  I am  interested.  We  have  a line  from 
Woodlawn.  station  to  Mount  Bellew,  in  county  Galway. 
That  line  is  ten  miles  long.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
if  the  line,  instead  of  -being  made  from  Woodlawn  to 
Mount  Bellew-— Woodlawn  being  a very  small,  in- 
significant, station — :had  been  made  to  Ballinasloe,  we 
should  have  had  a far  better  road,  and  a better  line  ; 
because  in  going  to  Ballinasloe  we  should  have  passed 
through  two  villages  of  considerable,  importance,  and 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  one.  little  village 
ve  go  through  now,  which  is  Castlebiakeney.  There 
"as  a line  promoted  from.  . Ballinasloe  to  Mount 
Bellew,  but  the  Mount  Bellew  .people  thought  if  they 
got  a line  direct  to  Ballinasloe,  they  would  lose  the 
trade,  and  that  people  would  go  from  Mount  Bellew 
tu  do  their  shopping  at  Ballinasloe,  whereas  if  the 
hue  went  to  Woodlawn,  where  there  were  no  shops, 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  losing  their  trade  by  the 
opposition  of  the  shopkeepers  who  did  not  exist. 

11757.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Both  being  on  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Line  ? — Yes.  The  difference  in 
the  distance  between  Ballinasloe . and  Woodlawn  is 
I ten  miles ; but  I suppose  it  saved  some  ten  miles  on 
die  Midland  Great  Western ; and  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  going  to  Dublin  of  course  there  would  be  a 
^'ing  effected  in  the  difference  of  the  . mileage  on 
.the  main  line. 


14758.  Mr.  Harry. — I wanted  to  follow  out  what  August  2,  issy. 
you  would  suggest  as  an  alternative.  Do  you  suggest  Mr  ^ 
that  the  Government  should  have  laid  out  the  line  -Wilkinson  and 
from  Mount  Bellew  to  Ballinasloe,  and  then  have  Mr.  Stephen 
submitted  it  to  the  Grand  Jury,  or  what  would  have  Sellon. 
been  your  suggested  machinery  for  bringing  the 
Government  in  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  as 
the  layers  out  of  the  line  ?— -I  do  not  think  my  answer 
referred  so  much  to  the  engineering  point  of  view, 
because  that  is  a point  of  view  I have  rather  avoided, 
leaving  it  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sellon,  but  my  answer 
referred  more  to  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  lines 
laid  out  were  good,  or  whether  they  were  bad,  from 
a traffic  point  of  view. 

14759.  I meant  from  that  point  of  view  rather. 

You  said,  I think,  that  you  propose  the  Government 
should  lay  the  lines  out.  Would  you  in  this  case 
suggest  that  the  Government  should  have  had  a 
Department  which  should  have  laid  out  this  branch 
line  in  the  first  instance? — That  is  what  I should 
suggest. 

15760  Then  would,  you  suggest  that  the  line  after 
it  has  been  laid  out  by  Government  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Grand  Jury? — No,  I do  not  think  I 
should  do  that,  but  I should  submit  it  direct  to  the 
i-atepayers. 

14761.  Therefore  you  would  substitute  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Grand  Jury  to  some  extent? — I would 
substitute  a new  Government  Department — -for  I 
suppose  it  would  have  to  be  a new  Government 
Department — for  the  Grand  Juries. 

14762.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  , Sellon). — You 
have  stated  that  the  Grand  Juries  often  did  not  select 
the  line  which  was  cheapest  in  the  end.  Was  that 
answer  connected  with  the  amount  of  traffic  which  would 
be  developed  by  one  of  the  lines  as  compared  with 
the  other? — Not  only  that,  but  in  the  special  case  I 
was  referring  to  the  lines  went  over,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a little  variation,  the  same  ground,  only  it  was 
just  a point  of  whether  the  gradient  was  to  be  one  in 
forty  or  one.  in  eighty. 

14763.  One  line  might  be  somewhat  more  expensive 
than  another  line  but  would  develop  a country  which 
it  was  very  desirable  should  be  developed  ? — Certainly. 

14764.  And  that  would  be  the  cheapest  line  then 
for  the  country  ? — Just  so.  Then  with  regard  to  this 
question  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  remai-k  that 
after  the  first  passing  of  the  Act  schemes  were  in 
many  cases  laid  out  very  systematically,  but  as  these 
schemes,  were  nearly  , all  thrown  out  they  were  when 
re-presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  afterwards  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  suit  the  whims  of  the  people  to  the 
sacrifice  of  efficiency. 

14765.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson). — Now 
take  the  second  question,  “ Has  the  operation  of  the 
Act  been  such  as  to  apply  to  the  districts  in  Ireland 
most  in  need  of  improved  communications.  If  not 
why  not,  and  what,  remedy  would  you  suggest  ?”— I 
consider  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  has  not  been 
such  as  to  apply  to  the  districts  in  Ireland  most  in 
need  of  improved- communication,  because,  the  districts 
most  in  need  of  .it  are  those  where  the  baronies  are 
poorest,  and  therefore,,  least  able  to  afford  to  j pay  a 
guarantee  if  called  upon.  My  experience  is  that  the 
Grand  Juries  will  not  pass  guarantees  unless  they  are 
almost  certain  they  would  never  be  called  upon,  and 
that  even  if  the  Grand  J uries  passed  such  guarantees 
the  Privy  Couucil  would  not  do  so.  I think  that  has 
been  proved  in  a great  many  cases.  One  very  notable 
case  was  the  Galway  and  Clifden  line.  The  Grand 
Jurors  absolutely  passed  a guarantee  which  amounted 
to  something  like  £13,000  a year,  and  at  very  great 
expense  indeed  a great  deal  of  evidence  was  given 
before  the  Privy  Council,  but  the  Order  was  thrown 
out. 

14766.  Is  that’  one  of  your  reasons  for  suggesting 
that  the  scheme  should  be  submitted  to  the  ratepayers 
instead  of  the  Grand  Jury  ?— That  is  one  of  my  great 
reasons  for  saying  that  I think  the  guarantee  should 
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August  2,  1887.  be  given  direct,  because  instead  of  having  to  guarantee 
£13,000  a year  they  would  only  have  had  to  guarantee 

Wiftiii.  „.,d  netting  like  *8,000. 

Mr.  Stephen  14767.  Would  you  give  the  ratepayers  an  entire 

Sallon.  veto  upon  the  thing  altogether  l—I  certainly  think 

that  if  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  objected  to  the 
guarantee  being  given,  the  guarantee  ought  not  to  be 
given.  At  the  same  time  I may  add,  and  I do  that 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  ratepayers  in  Ireland, 
that  it  would  be  very  unlikely  that  they  would  not  ' 
consent  to  give  the  guarantee  where  the  thing  was  at 
all  feasible. 

14768.  (To  Mr.  Sellon) — Have  you  anything  to 
say  upon  this  second  question  ? — I think  all  I have  to 
say  upon  that  is  that  I consider  good  sound  schemes 
have  been  thrown  out  simply  on  the  stated  inability 
of  the  baronies  interested  to  pay  the  guarantee  ; and 
I should  say  that  Government  acting  under  sound 
advice — that  is  the  advice  I mentioned  before — should 
guarantee  these  schemes  independent  of  the  baronies. 

14769.  Hitherto  the  guarantees  by  baronies  have 
amounted  to  five  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

14770.  But  assuming  that  the  Government  would 
guarantee  some  three  and  a quarter  per  cent.,  would 
that  in  your  view  dispose  the  ratepayers  to  sanction 
such  schemes  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

14771.  It  would  relieve  them  of  one  and  three 
quarters  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  and  would  enable  the  other 
people  to  get  the  money  for  construction. 

14772.  Mr.  Pirn.  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson.) — You 
said  that  in  that  case  if  the  guarantee  had  been  given 
direct  it  would  have  been  only  £8,000  instead  of 
£13,000.  Do  you  mean  that  getting  the  two  per 
cent,  from  the  Government  would  have  reduced  the 
guarantee,  of  the  barony  to  only  £8,000 ? — I mean  by 
getting  the  guarantee  direct  from  the  Government 
a three  per  cent,  guarantee  only  would  have  been  re- 
quired instead  of  a five  per  cent,  guarantee.  If  they 
had  got  a four  per  cent,  guarantee,  which  they 
would  have  given,  provision  would  have  had  to  have 
been  made  for  financing  at  the  very  least  twenty  per 
cent.,  which  brings  it  up  to  the  same  thing ; but  if 
the  Government  had  given  the  guarantee  direct,  they 
certainly  need  not  have  guaranteed  more  than  three 
per  cent.  I should  have  been  most  pleased  to  have 
taken  the  guarantee  myself  if  the  Government  had 
guaranteed  me  three  per  cent,  direct,  whereas,  by 
going  round  about  the  baronies  had  to  guarantee  five 
per  cent.  ; and  if  the  line  had  been  floated  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  had  to  contribute  two  per  cent. 

14773.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  would 
be  more  disposed  to  vote  for  the  making  of 
the  line  where  they  knew  they  should  be  called 
upon  for  the  guarantee  than  the  Grand  Jury 
are? — I think  that  possibly  they  would  be,  for 
the  reason  that  a great  many  of  the  ratepayers 
would  make  money  by  getting  labour  and  doing  work 
during  the  construction  of  the  line ; besides  which  I 
think  that  the  ratepayer's  have  probably  more  direct 
interest  in  the  districts  than  the  Grand  Jurors,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  have  to  send  their  pro- 
duce to  market.  At  a place  like  this,  Mountbellew, 
you  can  buy  a fowl  for  3d.  or  id.,  and  you  can  buy  a 
couple  of  ducks  for  Is.  Things  are  at  a most  ruinous 
price  simply  because  they  have  no  railway  facilities. 
Colonel  Nolan  was  present  the  day  that  the  Grand 
Jury  threw  out  the  second  time  the  Galway  and 
Clifden  line,  that  was  alter  the  Privy  Council  had 
thrown  it  out  the  first  time,  and  it  came  again  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  Grand  Jury  were  asked  to 
give  a rate  in  aid,  which  they  refused ; and  I then 
suggested  to  Colonel  Nolan  that  the  Treasury  should 
be  approached  with  a view  of  giving  the  guarantee 
direct ; and  at  that  time  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Grand  Jury  would  have  passed  the  baronial 
guarantee  at  the  reduced  rate;  Colonel  Nolan,  I be- 
lieve, approached  the  Government  about  it,  but  it  has 
never  come  to  anything  ; and  I believe  a question  was 
asked  in  the  House,  but  it  never  came  to  anything. 


14774.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson)  -_ur 
will  pass  now  to  the  third  question — “Has  the  \ 
been  used  by  railway  companies  to  assist  them  • 
making  extensions  ? Do  you  think  it  should  b ln  I 
used,  and  if  so,  what  means  would  you  recommend  7 
that,  end  ? ” — L am  unaware  that  the  Act  lias  been  L 1 
by  the  railway  companies  to  assist  in  making  exte 
sions,  except  in  one  case,  and  not  then  in  the  promoti 
of  the  line.  The  particular  case  I refer  to  is  the  ciT 
of  the  Loughrea  and  Attymon,  in  which  a guarantee 
was  given,  and  after  the  guarantee  was  given  the 
Midland  Great  W estern  entered  into  a working  agree, 
ment,  and  also  agreed  to  contribute  sufficient  money 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a narrow 
gauge  railway  and  a broad  gauge— their  own  gam* 
They  have  also  agreed  to  contribute  money  to '’make 
the  stations  and  I think  to  put  up  the  signals  and 
have  agreed  to  work  it  at,  I think,  fifty°per  cent 
So  that  a guarantee  like  that  comes  back  to  the  old 
question  we  have  been  discussing  about  the  value  of 
this  guarantee.  Supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument 
the  Midland  Great  Western  work  this  line  at  50  per 
cent.,  of  course  the  line  itself  cannot  possibly  lose. 
There  must  be  some  receipts ; there  cannot  be  a loss 
on  the  working.  I must  say  that  taking  the  guaran- 
tee and  the  working  agreement  with  a company  like 
the  Midland  Great  Western,  the  security  is  simply 
absurdly  good,  it  is  piling  security  on  security.  Were 
I a railway  director,  I should  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  Act,  to  get  extensions  built 
which  would  act  as  feeders  to  the  existing  lines.  I 
have  mentioned  this  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Ward 
the  manager  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
of  Ireland,  and  he  says  his  company  had  reasons  for 
not  promoting,  or  helping  to  promote,  or  giving  their 
support  to  a company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting railways  under  this  Act.  I pressed  Mr.  Ward 
for  his  reason,  but  failed  to  elicit  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a most  extraordinary  thing  that  companies, 
were  not  formed  to  promote  these  branch  lines  under 
the  auspices  of  the  trunk  lines.  If  the  trunk  lines 
have  not  already  taken  advantage  of  the  Act,  I can- 
not suggest  any  means  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  unless 
a clause  was  inserted  enabling  railway  companies  to 
promote  under  this  Act,  which  would  obviate  any 
necessity  on  their  part  of  getting  fresh  powers.  I 
assume  trank  lines  would  not  be  able  to  promote 
except  by  going  to  Parliament  for  power  to  do  so 
under  this  Act. 

14775.  Mr.  Barry. — You  mean  they  could  not  ever 
become  promoters  of  a light  railway  under  the  exist- 
ing Act  ? — And  under  their  existing  Acts. 

14776.  You  think  they  could  not  do  it?— I feel 
certain  they  could  not  do  it,  because  they  have  not 
power  to  do  it.  Supposing  a clause  had  been  put  in 
that  Act  to  the  effect  that  any  existing  railway  com- 
pany should  have  the  right  to  promote,  without  going 
to  Parliament  for  special  power  to  do  so,  these  branch 
lines,  I think  it  is  possible  they  would  have  promoted 
several  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  they  lost  a very 
wonderful  opportunity  of  getting  extensions  on  very 
favourable  terms. 

14777.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  found  a general 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies to  extensions  either  by  ordinary  railway  or 
tramway  from  their  own  lines? — No,  I do  not  think 
I have.  There  has  been  a certain  amount  of  jealousy 
shown  in  connection  with  one  or  two  of  the  lines,  but 
I think  that  jealousy  has  only  been  shown  where  there 
has  been  a tramway  promoted  which  has  brought 
another  railway  into  the  territory  of  the  particular 
railway  objecting. 

14778.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  consider  it  for  the 
good  of  the  country  at  large  that  extensions  should  be 
worked  by  the  parent  company  or  independent 
systems  ? — I should  certainly  say  in  the  case  of  broa 
gauge — their  own  gauge  extensions,  it  would  be  advrn 
able  for  the  parent  companies  to  work.  . 

14779.  In  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large  ? 
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, ■ u s0  certainly.  I think,  in  the 
® railways  they  could  be  quite  as 


of  narrow 
easily  worked 


Soarate  companies  and  quite  as  cheaply.' 

( .igo  Why  should  they  be  as  cheaply  worked. 
,j  j.]iere  not  be  a duplication  of  stock  at  the  points 

'°  .jon  ] For  instance  in  the  case  of  this  little  line 

l \ I have  spoken  about,  the  Woodlawn  and  Mount 
h II  w I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  arrangements 
...  |)e’raade  with  the  Midland  Great  Western  servants 
j1  undertake  certain  arrangements  at  the  Woodlawn 
Of  course  at  the  other  end  there  must  be  a 

dnpUcat  ^ Chairman. — I suppose  you  mean  that 
if  there  is  a narrow  gauge  working  in  connection  with 
broad  «nuge,  a separate  company  can  work  it  as 
cheaply  as  the  existing  railway  company  ? — I think 


14782.  But  supposing  it  was  the  same  gauge  as  the 
main  line,  then  would  it  not  be  cheaper  if  it  were 
worked  by  the  parent  company? — Most  certainly. 

14783.  Mr.  Barry. — But  assuming  there  is  a break 
of  «au"e  do  you  say  it  would  be  as  cheap  to  work 
it  if  there  weie  two  companies  as  if  there  were 
on]..  one— would  you  not  have  a duplication  of 
accounts,  and  to  a certain  extent  a duplication  of 
staff!— Under  a guarantee  you  must  have  a duplication 
of  accounts  because  you  must  have  all  your  accounts 
kept  separate  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  guarantee  and 
so  as  to  expose  your  accounts  to  the  county  auditor  or 
whoever  it  is  who  goes  through  the  accounts.  I think 
in  all  probability  the  result  of  the  trunk  lines  working 
these  new  short  lines  would  be,  with  all  respect  to  the 
trunk  lines,  that  they  would  introduce  charges  before 
they  paid  themselves. 

14784.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Sellon). — Have  you 
anything  to  add  on  this  question  ? — The  trunk  lines 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  Act  to  assist  them  in 
making  extensions  nor  have  they  given  the  full  advan- 
ta»e  of  their  influence  to  any  promoting  company 
whose  main  object  might  have  been  to  get  guarantees 
on  lines  which  would  have  acted  as  valuable  feeders  to 
the  branch  lines.  I think  this  Act  ought  to  have  been 
of  great  use  to  leading  railway  companies.  I am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  they  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  it,  unless  they  see  in  the  future  a probability  of 
these  lines  becoming  connected  with  competing  lines. 
Not  knowing  this  I cannot  suggest  a remedy. 

14785.  (To  Mr.  Wilkinson.) — Now,  take  the  fourth 
question,  “ What  system  of  construction,  horse  tram- 
way, steam  tramway,  along  roads,  or  light  railways 
across  country,  has  been  adopted  and  why  ? ” — I am 
not  aware  that  any  horse  tramways  have  been  promoted 
under  the  Act,  and  I do  not  consider  that  it  would  be 
at  all  advisable  to  promote  such  tramways.  I should 
he  strongly  in  favour  of  tramways  rather  than  light 
railways  mainly  because  of  the  saving  in  expense  of 
working.  I consider  the  question  of  speed  quite  of 
secondary  importance. 

14786.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Would  you  generally  recom- 
mend that  light  railways,  upon  the  same  gauge  as  the 
main  line,  should  be  constructed  in  preference  to 
nanow  gauge  ? — In  the  case  of  light  lines  under  five 
miles  long,  I should  certainly  be  in  favour  of  the  existing 
broad  gauge,  but  in  the  case  of  longer  lines  I should 
be  in  favour  of  the  narrow  gauge,  and  I should  be  in 
favour  of  a narrow  gauge  tramway  in  preference  to 
a narrow  gauge  light  railway  or  a mixed  line,  my  idea 
beiug  to  save  if  possible  the  cost  of  signalling,  and  the 
cost  of  stations. 

14787.  That  involves  separate  rolling  stock  and 
transhipment  at  all  the  stations  on  the  main  line  ? — 
“S,  it  does.  That  is  the  reason  why  I say  that 
mthecase  of  short  lines  I should  think  the  broad 
(Mge  was  preferable. 

14788.  Do  not  you  think  on  a long  line  where  a 
mger  amount  of  traffic  would  be  developed  necessarily 
trm  on  a short  line  the  objection  of  the  transhipment 
°f  the  separate  rolling  stock  is  increased  1 — I think 
Je  cost  of  transhipment  is  very  much  overrated  and  I 


think  especially  that  is  the  case  in  Ireland.  I went  August 2,188". 
very  carefully  into  the  question  of  transhipment  in  JIr  ^ 
connection  with  the  line  I have  been  building  down  Wilkinson  and 
at  Wolverton,  and  I based  my  calculations  on  the  cost  Sir.  Stephen 
of  unloading  a barge-load  of  coals.  I know  that  a barge-  s“llon- 
load  of  coals  can  be  unloaded  from  the  canal  and  the 
coals  carted  in  wheel-barrows  forty  or  fifty  yards  at  a 
cost  of  7s.  6 cl.  a thirty-ton  boat-load;  that  is  only  3 <7. 
a ton,  and  I do  not  think  that  a cost  of  3 d.  a 
ton  would  be  so  great  a drawback  as  the  extra  capital 
required  for  making  a broad  gauge  line  as  compared 
with  a narrow  gauge. 

14789.  How  much  more  expensive  per  mile  as  a 
general  rule  would  a five  feet  three  gauge  line  be  as 
compared  with  a three  feet  gauge  supposing  the  country 
were  favourable  ? — I am  afraid  I cannot  answer  that 
question  because  I am  not  thoroughly  up  in  it.  But 
the  expenses  that  are  saved  in  the  case  of  a tramway  are 
the  cost  of  signalling,  the  cost  of  keeping  gates,  and  the 
cost  of  stations  and  station-masters,  and  the  usual  station 
charges.  In  the  case  of  tramways  you  have  neither 
signals  nor  gates,  nor  station-masters,  nor  stations. 

14790.  Mr.  Barry. — Why  should  that  differ  from  a 
light  railway  ? — On  a light  railway  they  run  at  a very 
much  greater  speed. 

14791.  That  is  simply  a matter  of  regulation,  is  it 
not  ? — If  you  have  the  option  of  running  at  a high  speed 
you  run  at  a high  speed. 

14792.  But  still  that  is  a matter  of  regulation? — 

Exactly  so.  On  a light  railway  you  could  run  at  a 
slow  rate  of  speed.  In  the  case  of  a light  railway  your 
railway  px-obably  may  run  a mile  or  two  miles  from 
the  road  and  then  roads  would  have  to  be  made  to  it 
and  land  bought  to  make  the  roads,  and  there  would 
be  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up. 

14793.  You  mean  for  the  approaches  to  the  rail- 
way ? — Yes  ; the  railway  approaches. 

14794.  The  Chairman. — Upon  this  question  of 
transhipping  you  have  instanced  coals,  are  you  aware 
that  the  chief  agricultural  traffic  of  Ireland  is  cattle  ? 

—Yes. 

14795.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  tran- 
shipping of  cattle?— No  ; I cannot  say  I have. 

14796.  Mr.  Barry. — Has  your  attention  been 
directed  to  the  transhipping  of  fish  in  Ireland  ? — No, 
it  has  not.  I should  say  off  hand  it  would  be  cheaper 
in  proportion  to  tranship  cattle  than  coal. 

14797.  The  Chairman. — We  have  had  it  evidence 
from  cattle  dealers,  railway  people,  and  others,  that  if 
you  unload  cattle  you  cannot  load  them  again,  and 
that  they  will  not  go  into  the  second  conveyance. 

Such  is  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  that,  that  people 
prefer  driving  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  miles 
rather  than  attempt  to  tranship  them  ?— I am  surprised 
to  hear  it. 

14798.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Then  as  regards  fish,  it  is 
most  important  that  fish  should  be  delivered  in  the 
market  in  the  very  best  possible  condition  and  the 
more  it  is  transhipped  the  worse  the  condition  of  the 
fish.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  in  connexion  with 
branch  lines  working  from  fishing  stations  to  main 
lines  that  the  fish  should  be  transferred  at  once  into  a 
broad  gauge  truck,  and  conveyed  on  the  main  line 
without  transhipment  ? — I think  the  transhipment 
of  fish  could  be  very  easily  arranged  in  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  Greenish,  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  told  :me  was  done 
now  in  the  case  of  coals.  They  have  some  boxes 
made  to  fit  on  to  both  the  broad  gauge  trucks  and  the 
narrow  gauge  trucks,  and  when  they  come  to  have  to 
tranship  their  coals  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lift 
these  boxes  by  the  aid  of  a crane,  from  one  truck  to 
the  other,  and  the  whole  thing  is  done  at  a slight  ex- 
pense and  in  a short  time.  I do  not  see  why  the  same 
thing  should  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  fish — in  fact 
more  so,  because  fish  always  comes  in  boxes,  1 think. 

14799.  Will  you  take  the  next  question,  “What 
gauge  has  been  adopted,  and  why?” — A three  feet 
gauge  has  generally  been  adopted.  The  gauge  ought 
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August  2, 1887.  to  depend  on  whether  a junction  could  be  got  with  an 
Mr  c""h  existing  line,  on  the  length  of  the  proposed  line,  and 
Wilkinson  and  on  the  width  of  the  roads  to  he  traversed.  That  is  a 
Mr.  Stephen  point  I did  not  raise.  I think  for  a line  of  less  than 
Sellon.  five  miles  it  would  be  advisable  to  adhere  to  the  gauge 

of  the  line  with  which  it  would  have  a junction. 
Should  the  line  be  more  than  five  miles  long  I con- 
sider that  the  saving  of  cost  of  construction  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  transhipment. 

14800.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  construction  between  a three-feet , gauge 
and  a five-feet-three  gauge,  supposing  the  country 
is  favourable  for  the  construction  of  a broad  gauge 
line  ? — I thould  think  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction would  be  at  the  very  least  £2,500  a mile. 

14801.  (To  Mr.  Sellon). — Have  you  any  remark  to 
make  upon  this  question  ? — As  far  as  the  question 
of  gauge  goes,  I think  if  the  lines  are  used  as  feeders 
the  narrow  gauge  is  a very  great  mistake.  Then 
assuming  we  have  what  is  called  a road  railway — 
that  is  some  parts  on  the  road  and  some  parts  in 
the  fields,  which  is  what  has  been  proposed  generally 
in  Ireland,  so  as  to  use  the  roads  where  you  can — the 
objection  I have  to  that  is  that  to  carry  waggons  of 
the  broad  gauge  the  grooves  in  the  rails  are  so  very 
dangerous  to  ordinary  traffic.  The  Board  of  Trade 
only  allow  1-J-inch  in  the  width  of  a grooved  girder 
rail,  and  when  we  are  going  through  villages  we  must 
have  a grooved  girder  rail  level  with  the  ground.  To 
take  a waggon  we  must  have  at  least  a 1 J-inch  groove 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  decided  that  under  the 
circumstances  they  will  not  allow  it  as  it  is  not  safe 
for  traffic.  If  that  difficulty  could  be  got  over,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
broad  gauge  ought  to  be  used  in  every  case. 

14802.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson). — You  said 
you  thought  £2,500  a mile  would  be  the  extra  cost 
for  the  broad  gauge  ? — Yes. 

14803.  Are  you  in  that  estimate  assuming  any  dif- 
ference in  the  weight  of  rails  between  the  broad  gauge 
and  the  narrow  gauge? — Yes ; I should  certainly  put 
down  double  the  weight  of  rails.  A 40-lb.  rail  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  narrow  gauge  rail- 
way, but  in  the  case  of  a broad  gauge  railway  you 
ought  to  have  at  least  80  lbs. 

14804.  That  is  the  basis  of  your  estimate,  or  very 
much  the  basis  of  it? — To  a certain  extent.  Of 
course  there  is  a good  deal  more  cutting  and  filling  to 
do  besides ; and  then  you  can  run  a narrow  gauge 
railway  over  far  worse  gradients  than  you  can  a broad 
gauge.  Then  the  Irish  gauge  is  even  a heavier  gauge 
than  ours  in  England.  Their  gauge  is  five  feet  three 
inches. 

14805.  Assuming  that  the  weight  on  the  engine 
wheels  is  limited,  as  it  is  by  the  Tramways  Act,  to  a 
certain  number  of  tons  on  a pair  of  wheels,  what 
necessity  is  there  then  for  a heavier  rail  on  the  broad 
gauge  than  on  the  narrow  gauge  ? — I am  afraid  you 
must  ask  Mr.  Sellon  that  question. 

Mr.  Sellon. — Every  necessity. 

14806.  (To  Mr.  Sellon). — How  so  ? — A forty  pound 
rail  is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  traffic  of  a narrow 
gauge  railway ; but  heavier  rails  would  be  required 
on  the  broad  gauge  in  order  to  carry  ordinary  railway 
waggons. 

14807.  I do  not  know  whether  you  would  endorse 
Mr.  Wilkinson’s  idea  that  you  could  not  climb  as 
steep  gradients  in  the  one  case  as  you  could  in  the 
other  1— If  you  take  up  the  full  weight  of  course  you 
must  have  an  easier  gradient : but  that  is  the  difficulty 
with  the  broad  gauge  and  the  Tramways  Act  that  you 
could  not  take  the  ordinary  waggon  traffic  over  a broad 
gauge  tramway  line. 

14808.  Why  not? — Because  you  are  limited  to 
weight. 

14809.  But  supposing  the  limitation  of  weight  is 
fhi  above  the  limitation  of  weight  on  the  pair  of 
wheels  of  a waggon.  Take  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  weight  on  the  engine  wheels  is  limited  to 


eight  tons  on  a pair  of  wheels,  eight  tons  on  a r,ai 
wheels  is  far  iu  excess,  of  the  weight  on  anv  L*  °, 
waggon  wheels  ? — Yes — far.  j P ‘f  of 

14810.  Therefore  if  your  railway  is  strong  enounh 
to  can-y  the  weight  of  eight  tons  on  each  pair  °ftf 
engine  wheels  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  th 
ordinary  waggon  wheels.  Perhaps  you  know'  that 
is  the  limitation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  ]j  u 
railways  ? — Y es.  Then  I do  not  see  the  object  in  that 
case  of  increasing  the  amount  so  much  in  the  prena 
tion  of  a strong  permanent  way. 

14811.  Mr.  Abemethy  (to  Mr.  Sellon).— You  stated 
that  the  method  usually  adopted  in  Ireland  was 
putting  the  rails  for  a tramway  on  the  road  as  far 
possible?— Yes.  s 

14812.  Bo  you  think  the  small  saving  effected  bv 
that  counterbalances  the  great  advantages  which 
accrue  if  the  line  is  made  separate  from  the  road 
altogether  ?— I think  myself  it  is  a great  advantage  to 
go  along  the  road  if  it  can  be  done.  I know  m one  I 
case,  namely,  the  Woodlawn  and  Mount  Bellew,  that 
it  would  have  been  built  long  ago  if  it  could  have 
gone  along  the  road.  The  great  objection  was  that 
the  land  conhl  not  be  secured.  Another  point  is  that 
it  passes  through  all  the  villages  ancl  delivers  goods  as 
it  goes  along.  It  has  no  stations,  but  it  stops  to  take 
up  or  put  down  whenever  you  like.  I t.hinV  those 
points  are  a very  great  consideration. 

14813;  If  the  road  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  it 
would  not  a light  railway  of  the  ordinary  gau^e  be 
preferable  to  a three  feet  tramway  in  connection  with 
main  lines  1 — Certainly,  1 should  say  so.  I have  tried 
to  have  it  in  England,  but  I have  never  been  able  to. 
overcome  the  Board  of  Trade  yet. 

14814. — Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Sellon). — "What  have 
you  tried  in  England  ? — I have  tried  to  have  the  four 
feet  eight  and  a half  in  England. 

14815.  What  is  the  gauge  at  Stoney  Stratford  I— 
Three  feet  six. 

14816.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  light  railway 
at  Wisbeach  1— No. 

Mr.  Wilkinson. — I think  there  is  another  question 
that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider, in  comparing  a broad  gauge  and  narrow  gauge, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  carrying  tare  weight.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  not  canied  the  figures  in 
my  head,  but  a most  exhaustive  account  is  given  of 
that  question  in  a small  book  which  was  published, 
containing  two  lectures,  one  by  the  late  Mr.  Green, 
Civil  Engineer,  who  was  with  the  Board  of  Works 
in  Dublin,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  William  Lewis,  who 
is  a great  authority  on  light  railways  and  tramways  in 
Ireland,  and  I think  possibly  the  Commission  would 
be  furnished  with  very  valuable  information  there. 
Both  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Green  go  into  full  particulars, 
and  both  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  narrow  gauge  as 
compared  with  the  broad  gauge. 

14817.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson.) — Was  your 
Mount  Bellew  line  to  be  narrow  gauge?— Yes. 

14818.  (To  Mr.  Sellon.) — Where  railways  at  pre- 
sent, as  they  sometimes  do  in  seaport  towns,  ran  down 
to  docks  and  piers,  what  groove  is  there  for  the  flange 
of  the  wheel  ? — In  these  cases  sometimes  they  run  only 
on  the  rails  at  the  side  of  the.  dock.  There  are  no 
grooved  girder  rails ; they  are  very  often  laid  down 
without  any  girder  rails  at  all. 

14819.  What  is  the  rule  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
regards  where  they  have  to  cross  a public  street  to  get 
to  a dock  ? — In  that  case  they  are  very  often  sleepered 
in  between  the  rails,  or  else  they  may  have  an  anjpe 
iron  put  along  the  crossing  ancl  pitching  in  between 

14820.  The  Board  of  Trade  regulation  differs  — - 
case  of  that  kind  from  what  it  would  be  if  yon  wse 
running  regularly  through  atown  ? — Certainly,  beeass 
they  allow  them  in  those  cases,  and  in  other  cases  trey 
do  not  allow  them,  because  I have  tried  to  get 
feet  eight  and  a half  tramway  for  ten  miles  in 
but  I had  to  reduce  it  to  three  feet  six,  or  else  I 
have  lost  the  Act. 
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. .nai  What  groove  have  you  in  the  three  feet  six  ? 
vfe  have  a groove  of  about  seven-eighths. 

~"l4822  You  mean  to  say  that  to  accommodate  the 
,r<tons  of  existing  railways  you  would  require  a 
0f  U inches  1— One  seven-eighths. 

^14823.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Sellon.) — You  are 
-ire  that  in  some  of  the  towns  in  England,  and  some 
important  towns  in  Wales,  where  there  is  enor- 
ve  • baffle,  the  regular  gauge  line  is  laid  across  the 
I Greets  in  all  directions  ? — I know  that.  It  seems 
finny  that  we  should  be  stopped  on  that  account  from 
being  able  to  promote  lines  in  England. 

14824.  Mr.  Pirn,  (to  Mr.  Sellon.) — Have  you  heard 
in  such  cases  as  those  which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  men- 
tioned, of  accidents  occurring  to  the  ordinary  street 
traffic' owing  to  the  groove  being  so  wide  1— No,  I 
never  have.  I know  it  is  laid  in  Yarmouth,  and  it 
has  always  worked  well,  and  I know  it  is  laid  in  other 
places ; but  if  you  go  for  a Board  of  Trade  Order  you 
cannot  get  it. 

14825.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Sellon.) — If  you  take 
the  town  of  Lincoln,  or  the  town  of  Newport  in 
Monmouthshire,  it  crosses  the  streets  in  all  direc- 

jj01)S  \ Yes,  I know  that  case  ; but  in  this  case 

there  is  a difference  between  crossing  a road,  and  going 
longitudinally  along  a road,  because  a person  driving 
along  a road  has  greater  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
the  groove  in  a rail  l|-inch  than  he  would  if  it  were 
only  |-inch. 

14826.  Mr.  Pin i (to  Mr.  Sellon).— Have  you  any 
idea  what  groove  is  allowed  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  railways  run  through  cities  and  along 
streets  ? — No. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.— I happen  to  know  that.  I think 
they  allow  any  groove,  but  you  cannot  wonder  at  that, 
when  you  consider  that  New  York  is  the  worst  paved 
town  in  the  world. 

14827.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson). — Now, 
take  question  No.  6 — “ What  supervision  is  ex- 
ercised from  an  engineering  point  of  view — (a) 
Previous  to  the  construction  of  a. line;  (b)  During 
construction”  ? — If  carried  out  according  to  the  Act, 
the  supervision  is  ample,  although  a county  surveyor 
is  not  necessarily  a railway  engineer.  I think  a rail- 
way engineer  should  be  appointed  to  supervise  the 


construction. 

14828.  Mr.  Pirn. — Would  you  propose  that  the 
functions  of  that  engineer  should  extend  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland  ? — I think  that  one  engineer  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  supervise  any  work  that  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time. 

14829.  Mr.  Abernethy. — One  supervising  engineer- 
in-chief  with  a staff  under  him  ? — Exactly  so. 

14830.  Mr.  Barry. — He  would  supervise  on  behalf  of 
those  who  give  the  guarantee  ? — And  on  behalf  of  the 
Government. 

14831.  Your  first  suggestion  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  the  guaranteeing  body,  and  he  would 
supervise  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  those  cases  ? 
—Yes.  I think  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  have  a 
Government  engineer ; because  there  are  so  many 
petty  jealousies.  It  is  really  most  extraordinary  the 
petty  jealousies  that  arise  between  county  surveyor’s 
and  promoters,  and  contractor’s,  and  engineers. 

14832.  Assuming  that  the  Government  guaranteed 
in  the  first  instance,  tire  income  of  the  line,  then  the 
Government  would  have  to  see,  not  only  that  the 
work  was  well  done,  brrt  that  the  capital  was  properly' 
applied  ? — Certainly,  I think  so.  I think  it  would 
"te  a very  wise  thing  for  the  Government  to  do  ; and 
I do  not  think  any  contractor  who  intended  to  do  his 
duty,  or  any  promoter  who  intended  to  work  in  a 
reliable  sort  of  way,  would  object  at  all.  I think 
they  would  like  it  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other: 

the  present  time  a promoter  has  to  contend  with 
fact  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  difficulty  in 
^aaging  his  finances,  pending  the  completion  of  the 
Until  the  completion  of  the  line,  I understand 
7®*  she  Government  guarantee  docs  not  come  into 
although  the  baronial  guarantee  does ; and  the 
breaks  are  compelled  under  the  Act  to  finish  the 


work  in  case  it  is  not  finished.  Still,  at  the  same  August?,  i&st  . 
time  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a third  or  a fourth  Mr  ^ H 
rate  security  on  which  to  borrow  money.  Wilkinson  and 

14833.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  Govern-  Mr.  Stephen 
ment  superintending,  not  only  the  construction  of  the  Sellon. 
line,  but  the  administration  of  the  line  so  far  as  the 
application  of  capital  is  concerned  ? — Certainly ; I 
think  it  would  be  a most  advantageous  thing.  Under 
the  present  Act  the  Government  do  not  pay  any 
interest  during  construction.  Interest  during  con- 
struction of  course  must  be  paid  in  some  shape  or 
form.  If  any  alteration  were  made  in  the  Act  I 
should  be  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment recognising  that  interest  during  construction 
must  be  provided,  and  allowing  the  guarantee  to 
come  into  force  as  the  payments  were  made. 

14834.  Then  after  the  railway  is  opened,  if  the 
Government  are  guai’anteeing  the  income,  will  not 
they  be  very  materially  interested  in  the  efficient 
working  of  the  railway  ? — Certainly ; and  I think 
that  the  guaranteeing  baronies,  if  they  had  any  say 
in  the  matter  at  all,  ought  to  be  advised  by  some 
Government  official  who  might  be  constantly  going 
from  one  railway  to  the  other  to  see  things  are  earned 
on  properly.  For  instance,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  management  of  the  engines.  General  Hutchinson 
told  Mr.  Sellon  the  other  day  that  he  had  been  called 
across  to  see  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  line,  and  he 
said  that  the  locomotives  there  had  been  completely 
murdered  through  bad  management. 

14835.  Do  you  think  the  working  of  the  locomotives 
should  be  supervised  also  by  some  competent  parties  ? 

—Yes. 

14836.  Mr.  Abernethy.— You  have  stated  that  the 
county  surveyors  supervise  the  line  during  construction,, 
and  that  they  are  not  necessarily  engineers  1 — Not 
necessarily  railway  engineers.  Of  course  I do  not 
intend  to  cast  any  slur  on  them. 

14837.  Is  that  not  another  strong  reason  why  some 
more  efficient  supervision  should  be  adopted  ? — I think 
it  is  the  strongest  reason  one  can  possibly  give. 

14838.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  assuming  Government 
are  interested,  first  of  all  in  the  proper  administration 
of  the  finances,  secondly  in  the  construction  of  the 
line,  and  thirdly  in  the  ordering  of  efficient  rolling 
stock  and  seeing  it  is  properly  worked,  and  lastly  in 
developing  the  line  as  a going  concern,  does  not  it 
come  very  much  round  to  the  Government  almost 
doing  the  whole  thing  7 — It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
Government  to  do  the  whole  thing  than  to  go  on  as 
they  are  going  on  now. 

14839.  I did  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  my- 
self, but  simply  to  follow  out  the  drift  of  your 
evidence? — It  seems  rather  a logical  conclusion  to 
come  to.  Then,  if  you  would  allow  me,  I would  refer 
to  one  matter  which  I do  not  see  on  the  questions, 
and  that  is  the  matter  of  capital.  Nearly  all  these 
lines  were  promoted  and  a certain  capital  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  construction.  There  was  no  provision 
made  at  all  for  working  capital ; and,  I believe,  in 
almost  every  case  the  companies  having  constructed 
the  lines  find  themselves  almost  entirely  without 
working  capital.  I know  it  is  the  case  in  the  West 
Carbery  line.  Everybody  knows  that  a new  company 
must  have  working  capital  to  do  anything  like  justice 
to  the  enterprise  ; and  everybody  also  knows  that  in 
going  into  these  things  it  is  very  much  like  going  into 
a new  business,  and  you  have  to  feel  your  way.  You 
cannot  rush  right  into  the  proper  groove  at  once.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  under  the  Act  the 
companies  have  absolutely  no  power  to  borrow. 

Certainly  if  they  have  power  to  borrow,  the  power  is 
worthless,  because  they  have  no  security  to  borrow  on. 

14840.  Mr.  Pirn. — The  Act  does  not  provide  for 
their  raising  additional  capital  and  getting  a guarantee 
from  the  Grand  Jury  on  that  additional  capital? — 

No. 

14841.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Sellon). —Have  you 
anything  to  add  on  this  sixth  question  ? — If  carried 
out  according  to  the  Act  the  supervision  is  ample, 
though  I think  it  is  objectionable  to  give  this  super- 
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August  2. 13S7.  vision  to  the  County  Surveyor,  who  is  not  of  necessity 
Mr  c"g  a railway  engineer. 

Wilkinson  and  14842.  (To  Mr.  Wilkinson).  Now  take  question 
Mr  Stephen  seven  : “ What  are  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Sollon  Trade  in  regard  to  bridges,  level  crossings,  signalling, 

etc.  ? How  do  they  affect  the  cost  of  construction  ar.d 
working”? — That  is  a question  that  I think  Mr. 
Sellon  will  answer  far  better  than  I can,  but  I would 
say  that  I do  not  consider  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
requirements  are  of  an  unnecessary  nature,  nor  do  I 
consider  that  they  affect  the  cost  of  construction  and 
working  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
public  safety. 

14843.  (To  Mr.  Sellon).  Do  you  concur  in  that 
opinion  ? — I concur  in  that  entirely. 

14844.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Sellon). — Has  this  Stony 
Stratford  line  been  made  under  a special  Act  or  under 
the  Tramway  Act? — Under  the  ordinary  Tramway  Act. 

14845.  Are  the  Board  of  Trade  requirements  in 
relation  to  it  similar  to  the  Board  of  Trade  require- 
ments in  relation  to  the  light  railways  in  Ireland? — Yes, 
very  similar.  I think  they  will  be  found  in  England 
more  stringent  than  they  are  in  the  cases  of  the  light 
railways  in  Ireland.  General  Hutchinson  told  me  in 
the  course  of  conversation — I do  not  know  whether  he 
was  remembering  the  West  Carbery  case  or  not  at  the 
time — that  before  ordering  rolling  stock  I would  have 
to  refer  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  not  usual  in 
England. 

14846.  Is  the  Board  of  Trade  supposed  to  examine 
the  rolling  stock  and  the  locomotives  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  the  line  ? — In  England  when  they  are 
on  the  ground. 

14847.  Mr.  Abernetliy  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson). — Will 
you  pass  now  to  No.  8 : “ What  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  working  the  line  with  adjoining  rail- 
way companies  or  otherwise  ? ” — I have  coupled  ques- 
tions 8 and  9 together  and  I say  that  I cannot 
answer  those  questions,  but  from  what  I know  I 
think  generally  facilities  would  be  given  by  existing 
railways  for  interchange  of  traffic  and  for  through 
bookings. 

1 4848.  (To  Mr.  Sellon). — Have  you  any  remarks  to 
make  on  that  question? — I have  never  found  any 
such  case. 

Mi".  Wilkinson. — The  reason  I put  that  was  that  Mr. 
Ward  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  told  me  that  as 
■far  as  their  Company  were  concerned  they  would  help 
•us  as  much  as  they  could.  That  was  with  reference 
to  that  little  line  I have  mentioned,  the  Woodlawn 
and  Mount  Bellew.  They  wanted  the  line,  and  they 
gave  us  a special  rate  for  rails  and  sleepers,  and 
altogether  evidently  wished  to  help  us  as  much  as 
they  could. 

14849.  Mi-.  Barry  (to  Mr  Wilkinson) . — -Are  they 
going  to  give  you  any  rebate  on  extra  traffic  developed 
by  you  and  carried  over  their  line? — We  have 
not  asked  them,  and  I do  not  suppose  they  will  do  so 
voluntarily. 

14850.  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  Ireland  where 
a parent  line  has  assisted  an  affiliated  line  to  the  extent 
of  giving  any  rebate  on  new  traffic  carried  over  their 
system? — No  ; I do  not. 

14851.  Mr.  Abeimethy  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson). — Will 
you  pass  now  to  Question  10  : “ What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  powers  of  control,  &c.,  vested  by  the  Act  in 
Grand  J uries  of  counties  ? Do  you  think  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  them  by  the  Act,  of  completing  and 
working  the  line  in  case  of  default  by  the  promoters, 
could  be  successfully  discharged?” — I consider  that 
the  powers  of  control  vested  by  the  Act  in  Grand  Juries 
of  counties  are  quite  reasonable.  I believe  that  the 
obligations  imposed  on  the  Grand  J uries  by  the  Act,  of 
completing  and  working  the  line  in  case  of  default 
by  the  promoters,  could  be  successfully  discharged,  but 
should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a railway 
engineer.  I think  the  case  of  this  West  Carbery  line 
is  a case  pretty  well  in  point.  That  line  stopped 
working,  and  I am  under  the  impression  that  the 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  present  for  the  interest  and  the 


loss  on  the  working.  There  was  a considerable  u 
The  gross  receipts  were  £313,  and  the  gross  py,  ^ 
were  about  £900— in  fact,  I know  it  was  in  , 
figures  £900 — leaving  a loss  of  £600.  The  sli 
are  all  held  by  a finance  company  in  London  auTr 
will  put  in  the  original  prospectus  of  the  coim.  * 
for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  The  shares  . 
all  held  in  the  names  of  two  trustees  mentioneT'6 
the  prospectus,  and  the  shareholders  represented 
by  the  two  trustees  took  action  against  the 
Jui-y  and  succeeded. 


14852.  Mr.  Barry.— When  did  they  take  action k- 
I have  a report  here  of  the  proceedings,  dated  26th 
J uly  last,  and  I saw  the  gentleman  who  acted  for 
Mr.  Crisp— Mr.  Fitzgerald— in  Dublin  on  Saturday 
and  he  told  me  about  it.  * 

14853.  You  say  they  succeeded  ?— They  succeeded 

in  enforcing  the  guarantee. 

14854.  How  was  that  done,  was  that  by  a man- 

damus  to  the  Grand  Jury  to  levy  a rate? Yes  and 

the  result  was  that  they  got  it.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  Commission  for  me  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
who  conducted  these  proceedings,  and,  in  fact,  who 
drew  the  articles  and  memorandum,  and  negotiated 
the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  stock  to  the  Capital  Guaran- 
tee Company  is  Mr.  W.  Capel  Slaughter,  of  Messrs. 
Ashurst,  Morris,  and  Crisp.  I think  he  knows  about 
as  much  of  the  legal  part  of  the  case  as  anybody  can. 

14855.  Mr.  Abernathy.  —Then  take  Question  11; 
“ Is  the  procedure  before  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland 
for  the  confirmation  of  a scheme  by  Order  in  Council 
one  which,  in  your  opinion,  facilitates  the  extension 
of  communications  in  an  advantageous  manner  ? Have 
you  any  alterations  to  suggest  with  regard  to  it?”— 
My  opinion  is  that  the  whole  procedure  under  the 
1883  Act  is  very  expensive,  and  more  difficult  than  it 
would  be  under  the  ordinary  Act  of  Parliament 
Provided  the  Government  specially  stated  on  which 
line  the  guarantee  would  be  given,  all  the  procedure 
before  the  Privy  Council  and  Grand  Juries  might  be 
done  away  with.  The  cost  of  promoting  under  this 
Act  has  been  something  frightful.  I know  for  an 
absolute  fact  that  at  least  £100,000  has  been  thrown 
away  in  promoting.  Of  course  a good  deal  of  that 
has  arisen  from  the  foolishness  of  promoters  in  fighting 
each  other,  but  a good  deal  of  it  has  also  arisen  through 
promoters  being  so  frightfully  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  local  people. 

14856.  (To  Mr.  Sellon.) — Have  you  any  remark  to 
make  on  this  question? — I think,  considering  the 
objects  of  the  Tramway  Act,  the  cost  of  promotion 
and  procedure  are  too  expensive  and  complicated,  and 
I would  suggest  that  a board  constituted  as  our  Board 
of  Trade,  but  with  more  discretionary  power,  should 
recommend  schemes  for  a Government  guarantee. 
We  work  very  well  in  England  with  our  Board  of 
Trade,  as  far  as  provisional  orders  are  concerned. 
The  only  thing  we  have  to  deal  with  is,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  the  present  day  cannot  go  beyond 
the  powers  which  are  actually  vested  in  them,  they 
have  no  discretionary  power  whatever.  I think  it 
would  be  wise  in  the  Irish  case  certainly  to  give  them 
full  discretionary  power. 

14857.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr,  Sellon.) — You  would  sug- 
gest some  central  body  representing  the  whole  country 
of  Ii-eland,  which  should,  for  these  purposes,  occupy  | 
somewhat  the  position  of  the  Board  of  Trade  m I 
England  ? — Yes ; I think  so,  decidedly. 

14858.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  it  to  the 
Boai-d  of  Trade  of  England? — No  ; not  as  constituted  j 
now,  because  I think  the  present  Board  of  Trade  have  j 
not  enough  discretionary  power.  , . 

14859.  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  question  o 
coming  to  a conclusion  on  competing  schemes,  or  are 
you  referring  to  the  initiation  of  lines  ? — I think  m 
the  initiation  of  lines  any  promoter  who  struck  upon  i 
a line  which  he  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  e 
country  should  apply,  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  in 
England,  to  a board  constituted  like  our  Boan  o 
Trade  in  England.  That  board  sends  its  own  peop 
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1 ok  into  the  scheme  to  see  what  engineering  bute  directly  to  some  extent1? — It  seems  to  me  it  is  August  a,  1887. 
t0  0 ■ , jf  there  are  any;  to  hear  objec-  rather  absurd  for  the  Government  to  insist  on  the  Mr  c H 

' ’ ’ 1 1 ’’’  1 county  paying  money  when  they  are  going  to  repay  Wilkinson  and 

them  directly.  Surely  they  might  contribute pcvri passu  Mr.  Stephen 
at  the  same  time.  Then  the  guarantee  of  the  baronies  6 oa‘ 
is  either  a good  guarantee  or  a bad  one.  If  the 
guarantee  is  good  (and  I am  informed  that  in  Ireland 
the  credit  of  the  counties  enables  them  to  borrow  money 

at  4 per  cent  from  the  banks),  it  seems  to  me  a most 

English  system  to  get  a Provisional  improvident  arrangement  to  allow  the  baronies  to 
guarantee  4 per  cent.,  and  as  much  as  five  per  cent.,  on 
shares  which,  provided  the  Treasury  had  given  a 
direct  instead  of  an  indirect  guarantee,  could  have 
been  easily  floated  with  a 3 per  cent,  guarantee.  If 

uu  the  guarantee  is  bad,  it  seems  to  me  a most  extraordi- 

haviTever  been  used  at  all.  The  Privy  nary  thing  for  the  Treasury  to  assist  promoters  by 
' • this  Act  in  obtaining  from  the  public  subscriptions 

for  shares  which  bear  a worthless  guarantee.  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  extra  1 or  2 per  cent, 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  towards  nullifying 
the  benefits  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  de- 
rived by  the  country  under  this  Act,  provided  the 
guarantee  had  been  given  direct.  I feel  quite  certain 
that  in  the  case  of  a well  known  projected  line,  viz., 

xrvm„  w the  Galway  and  Clifden— in  promoting  which  I was 

hetween  the  promoter  ~and  fie  local  authorities,  twice  interested  — bed  the  Treasury  -come  forward 
there  are  niy  objections  from  the  local  antho-  with  a direct  guarantee  of  3 per  cent,  on  the  capital 
rides  they  are  considered  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  required,  not  only  would  the  baronies  havsj  given  their 
if  they  be  considered  heavy  and  weighty,  then  the  •’  ^ + 


difficulties  in'  t|i0  neighbourhood,  like  we  have 

f°m  our  local  authorities,  and  then  report  the  same 

Pim. — Are  you  now  describing  the 
* uncler  the  English  Tramways  Act  ?— Yes'* and 
l should  wish  it  applied  to  the  Irish  Act. 

^ 14861.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Sellon.) — Then  you 

have  unda^the  F ’ ’ ”"A“  * * ~ ^ 1 

0l14862  In  Ireland  is  there  no  application  to  Parlia- 
L after  the  scheme  has  been  approved  by  the  Privy 
p mciU— No,  not  that  I know  of.  Some  few  have 
b!!,  broucht  into  Parliament,  but  I do  not  know 
Jat  they  have  ever  been  used  Tho 

Poimcil  generally  gets  the  Act. 

14863.  Under  the  English  system  you  get  a Pro- 
visional Order,  do  you  not,  provided  there  is  no  land- 
owner’s opposition  1— Yes.  According  to  the  system 
i„  England,  in  applying  for  a Provisional  Order  the 
oromoter  brings  his  line  and  deposits  it  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  the  usual  money  deposit,  and 
deposited  plans,  the  same  as  you  do  with  regard  to  an 
1 anci  the  Board  of  Trade  act  as  the  arbitrator 


Provisional  Order  is  generally  disallowed,  but  it  is 
reported  to  the  House.  It  is  sent  into  the  House,  and 
the  bill  receives  in  the  usual  course  the  Royal  assent. 
It  goes  through  the  Commons  and  the  Lords. 

14864.  But  can  you  take  land  compulsorily  for  these 
tramways  in  England  against  the  wish  of  the  land- 


share  of  the  guarantee,  which  the  Grand  Jury  actually 
allowed  them  to  do  in  the  summer  of  1884,  and  which 
the  Privy  Council  refused  to  confirm,  but  many  of 
the  landowners  would  have  come  forward  and  person- 
ally guaranteed  the  payments  of  their  tenants.  I 
was  told  as  a fact  that  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  promised 
to  guarantee  the  payments  of  his  tenants,  and  he  is 


m”under  the  Provisional  Order  system  1-No,  you  one  of  the  biggest  landowners  in  that  neighbourhood 
nnnot  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I should  say  lam  moreover  of  opinion-  that  had  the  Galway  and 
the  Board  should  have  more  discretionary  power,  and  Clifden  line  been  built  it  would  have  paid  its  working 
should  be  able  to  grant  facilities  for  getting  land.  expenses  to  begin  with,  and  I am  certain  that  event- 

14865  Therefore  if  you  have  an  opposing  land-  ually  it  would  have  earned  the  full  guarantee-  that  is 
owner  under  the  English  system  you  must  get  a assuming  the  guarantee  was  3 per  cent.  I do  not 
•ivate  Act  of  Parliament  ? — You  must  either  over-  think  it  would  earn  5 per  cent. 

- - ....  14870.  Mr.  Barry. — The  words  “ consistently  with 

the  principle  of  the  Act  ” were  intended  to  indicate 
that  the  local  authority  should  have  a very  material 
interest  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  Supposing 
the  Government  were  to  be  the  guaranteeing  body  in 
the  first  instance,  how  would  you  maintain  that  local 
interest  in  the  proper  making  and  working  of  the 
line1?— I think  that  the  benefit  of  Government  super- 
vision would  far  outweigh  any  possible  local  super- 


come  him  some  how  or  other,  or  else  get  a private  Act 
for  that  special  work. 

14866.  And  to  that  extent  do  you  think  the  English 
system  cumbrous  and  difficult  to  work? — I think  so. 
I have  one  case  now  where  the  whole  work  is  stopped 
simply  through  one  landowner. 

14867.  Then  in  your  recommendation  for  simplifica- 
tion of  proceedings  in  Ireland  would  you  give  the 
central  authority  who  would  hear  the  contending 


parties  ^ 

—Certainly  I would. 

14868.  Mr.  Abemethy  (to  Mr.  Wilkinson.)— We 
will  now  pass  to  the  last  question  : “ Does  the  financial 
system  provided  by  the  Act  utilise,  in  your  opinion, 
the  credit  of  the  State  and  of  the  county  to  the  best 
advantage  .possible  consistently  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  Act.  If  not,  what  changes  would 
you  suggest  in  the  law  governing  this  matter  ?”■ — I 


the  ri<rtit”to  overrule  a landowner’s  opposition?  vision  that  would  take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
• • ° ” local  interest  being  kept  up  in  it. 

14871.  You  mean  the  Government  supervision  in 
the  working  of  the  line  after  the  line  was  made  ? — 
The  Government  supervision  in  working  the  line  and 
in  watching  the  construction  of  the  line.  Then  there 
is  another  thing  that  I should  like  to  mention  in  re- 
gard to  my  proposition  about  the  direct  Government 
you  suggest  in  the  Jaw  governing  tins  matter . — . guarantee— and  this  would  apply  especJly  in  the 

considerthat  the  financial  system  provided  by  the  Act  case  where  you  might _go  to  such  a cential  authority 

to  Vie  of  the  most  improvident  kind  possible  to  imagine,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Ml.  Bellon  — the  cost  of 

I consider  that  instead  of  utilising  the  credit  of  the  promotion  expenses  would  be  absurdly  less  I put 

State  and  of  tbe  county  to  the  best  advantage  possible  down  as  pant  of  the  pmmotiop,  inWt  dunnj  con 

a-.x  . , , • . J . xi.„  -JLo  +1,0  struction,  the  cost  of  finance,  the  cost  ol  getting  all 

this  evidence — which  is  another  great  item — the  risk 
of  never  getting  your  powers.  Of  course  a promoter 
must  put  on  a considerable  profit  to  pay  him  for  losing 
his  scheme ; especially  in  this  case  where  it  has  not  been 
a case  of  losing  one  or  two  out  of  three,  but  it  has 
‘ j out  of  ten ; that  is  to  say 


it  not-  only  depreciates  enormously  the  value  of  the 
guarantee  of  the  State,  but  also  depreciates  the 
guarantee  of  the  counties.  I do  not  fully  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  italics  “ consistently  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  Act.”  They  may  mean 

that tlie  “general  principles”  were  intended  to  safe-  . 

guard  the  Treasury  from  a payment  under  the  been  a case,  ol  losing  n , - . 

guarantee  in  case  the  baronies  defaulted  ; not  only  in  out  of  ten  lines  Pr°“°  ® ’ ““t as  been  a great  waste  of 
Vnyiugtlieb  proportion,  but  also  in  raisingtbe  necessary  14®7'  £££  thcre  has  bee„  » „osl  fright- 

money  to  provide  for  the  proportion  guaranteed  by  money  mere  x ° . 

fc  Treasury  pending  the  time  when  the  Treasury  ful  waste  of  money,  md 1 that  waste  of  J^ey  must 
should  reimburse  them  I mean  by  that  that  the  have  done  more  harm  to  railway  enterprise  in  Ireland 
county  aSo™5s  have  to  pay  (hi  whole  of  the  than  anting  that  has  taken  place  for  years  and 
goatmtee  before  they  can  call  on  the  Government  for  yearn.  ^ ^ ^ acimilla,  capita:  of  a ^ 

tSk  the  Government  should  contri-  under  the  present  system,  do  yon  think^absolntely 
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August  2, 1687.  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  itself  and 
Mr  c~H  rolling  stock,  taking  a 5 per  cent,  guai-antee  ? — It 

Wilkinson  anil  *s  s0  difficult  to  define  where  the  profit  comes  in.  In 
Mr.  Stephen  the  case  of  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee,  of  course,  these 
Sellon.  people  who  took  the  paper  made  a very  handsome 

thing  out  of  it.  They  got  5 per  cent,  guaranteed  at 
par,  and  then  they  issued  5 per  cent  guaranteed  cer- 
tificates at  1 12-i-  per  cent.,  and  they  made  12-^  per 
cent,  profit.  My  opinion  is  that  the  security  was 
worth  a great  deal  more  than  112£  on  a 5 per  cent, 
guarantee;  because  the  security  not  only  has  the 
guarantee  under  the  1883  Act,  but  also  has  behind  it 
in  this  case  the  indirect  guarantee  of  the  first  bankers 
in  London,  who  subscribed  £100,000 — £10,000  of 
which  only  was  called  up,  and  which  forms  a second 
security  on  the  top  of  everything.  For  that  reason  I 
think  it  was  issued  at  a very  low  price. 

14874.  When  was  that  done1? — This  was  done  a 
year  ago — the  Gth  July,  1886. 

14875.  The  Chairman. — Which  line  was  that? — 
It  was  done  by  a Company  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a large  amount  of  the  capital  issued 
under  the  Act. 

14876.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  say  that  could  be  done 
still — that  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee  would  raise  11 2^ 
per  cent,  in  the  market  ?— I do  not  think  it  would" 
In  the  market  it  certainly  would  not  raise  more  than 
100,  and  Mr.  Slaughter,  who  has  been  acting  for  the 
Capital  Guarantee  Company,  told  me  this  morning 
that  they  had  closed  their  books,  and  would  not  take 
any  more  of  the  stock.  He  did  not  give  me  any 
reason  for  it,  and  in  fact  he  said  he  preferred  not  to 
give  any  reason. 

14877.  Do  you  think  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee  now 
could  be  floated  at  par  ? — I think  a very  great  diffi- 
culty would  be  found  in  floating  it  at  par.  I think 
if  the  line  is  finished  it  might  be  floated  at  par. 

14878.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween a line  that  is  finished,  and  a line  that  is  not 
finished,  is  there  not,  as  regards  raising  capital  ? — . 
Yes,  a very  great  difference,  because  in  this  case  the 
Government  guarantee  does  not  come  into  force  until 
the  line  is  finished. 

14879.  And  the  estimate  may  be  exceeded,  I sup- 
pose ? — I do  not  know  that  that  matters  very  much, 
because  if  the  estimate  was  exceeded,  and  the  con- 
tractor failed,  the  baronies  would  have  to  complete, 
but  if  the  contractor  did  not  fail  the  loss  would  fall 
on  the  contractor. 

14880.  But  assuming  the  contractor  did  fail,  you 
say  the  baronies  would  have  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence ? — Yes. 

14881.  Is  that  quite  clear? — I think  so,  under 
the  10th  section — first,  the  baronies;  secondly,  the 
counties. 

14882.  I am  taking  the  case  where  the  Company 
breaks  down  altogether.  The  Company  is  autho- 
rized to  make  a particular-  line,  costing,  say,  £50,000, 
and  for  some  reason  in  the  making  of  the  line  they 
break  down,  and  cannot  finish  the  line — having 
spent  50,000  they  want  another  £15,000  to  finish. 
What  is  the  position  of  the  Company  then? — The 
baronies  would  have  to  complete,  and  if  the  baronies 
did  not  complete,  the  Grand  Juries  would  have  to 
complete. 

14883.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  before  the  Grand 
Juries  step  in  the  Company  have  to  lose  all  the 
capital  they  have  spent? — No;  the  shares  already 
issued  are  perfectly  good,  as  I understand  it.  The 
guarantee  is  good  on  those  shares. 

14884.  But  if  the  Grand  Jury  enter,  in  what 
position  are  the  shareholders? — If  the  Grand  Jury 
enter  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  share- 
holders are  in  a perfectly  sound  condition.  Their 
shares  are  guaranteed,  and  the  guarantee  is  good 
on  them, 

14885.  Mr.  Bim. — Do  you  say  the  interest  does  not 
oecome  payable  to  the  shareholders  until  the  line  is 
open  ? — In  some  cases  it  does,  but  not  in  others,  in 
the  latter  the  interest  accrues  from  the  time  the  shares 


are  issued,  but  it  does  not  become  payable  I 
not  perfectly  certain  that  I am  right  there.  ' a'a 
14886.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  the  fin  ■ 
abandoned  altogether,  and  never  is  completed  v]  B 
then  becomes  of  the  capital  expended  ?— I think  « 
the  shareholders  might  apply  for  a mandamus  and  h 
successful  against  the  Grand  Jury,  to  compel  them  t 
complete.  m 10 


14887.  Mr.  Barry. — You  say  that  the  opinion  riven 
was  that  the  baronies  would  have  to  pay  the  f 1| 
guaranteed  dividend,  but  that  the  Imperial  Go  yen 


ment  would  not  have  to  pay  in  the  event  of  the  li 
not  being  finished? — Until  it  was  finished 
the  way  I read  the  Act. 


14889.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Sellon.) "Win 

you  give  us  some  information  as  regards  the  formation 
of  the  Company,  and  the  construction  of  the'  line 
which  we  are  to  visit  to-morrow,  at  Wolvertonl 
Perhaps  you  will  give  us  first  the  length  of  the 
line,  then  the  cost  of  its  construction,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  money  was  raised  for  making  it  ?— The  line 
is  about  two  and  a half  miles  in  length,  and  runs  from 
Wolverton  to  Stony  Stratford.  Wolverton  is  a station 
on  the  London  and  North  Western  line.  There  are 
four  miles  in  all  of  single  line,  but  some  of  it  is  double 
and  some  single. 

14890.  Was  the  capital  raised  by  a company?— 
The  capital  was  raised  by  a company  called  the 
Wolverton  and  Stony  Stratford  and  District  Light 
Railway  Company. 


14891.  What  is  the  gauge? — The  gauge  is  three 
feet  six.  The  actual  cost  of-  the  permanent  way  was 
at  the  rate  of  £8,000  for  the  whole  length. 

14892.  Is  it  along  the  turnpike  l'oad  ?— It  is  laid 
along  the  whole  of  the  road,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

14893.  Was  any  compensation  paid  to  the  Road 
Trustees  ? — No  compensation  was  paid  at  all. 

14894.  You  say  there  are  four  miles  of  single  line, 
and  that  the  four  miles  cost  £8,000  ? — Yes.  That  is 
including  of  course  only  the  permanent  way. 

14895.  Mr.  Barry. — By  permanent  way  you  mean 
the  construction  of  the  line  ? — I do.  The  rolling  stock 
in  this  case  was  very  heavy. 

14896.  The  Chairman. — Did  the  company  find 
that  ? — The  rolling  stock  was  also  found  by  the 
Company. 

14897.  What  was  the  amount  of  it? — The  amount 
of  the  rolling  stock  was  £5,590.  Our  rolling  stock 
was  very  heavy,  the  reason  of  that  being  that  we  have 
to  carry  a large  congested  traffic  of  workmen  eveiy 
day,  which  requires  a large  equipment.  The  traffic 
ar-ose  all  at  one  moment,  and  we  had  to  carry  300  or 
400  workmen  at  one  time. 

14898.  Did  the  London  and  North  Western  con- 
tribute to  this  line  ? — No,  they  did  not  contribute  at 
all.  They  helped  us  as  much  as  they  could  as  regards 
sidings  ; and  have  also  given  us  through  traffic  arrange- 
ments in  the  way,  of  goods. 

14899.  Do  you  book  passengers  through? — We  do 
not ; but  parcels  and  everything  else  except  passengers 
are  booked  through. 

14990.  What  weight  of  rails  have  you? — The  weight 
of  rails  is  sixty-five  poimds  to  the  yard,  and  they  are 
the  ordinary  grooved  girder  rail.  I have  the  plan  of 
the  permanent  way  with  me,  which  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see.  [Producing  same.  ] 

14901.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  rail  ? — Five  inches. 
The  rail  is  laid  on  concrete,  laid  in  a trench.  The  trench 
is  dug  out  of  the  street,  and  it  is  twelve  inches  wide, 
and  six  inches  thick,  and  the  rails  are  braced  together 
with  tie  bars  every  five  feet  to  keep  them  to 
gauge. 

14902.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  the  road  macadamised 
between  the  rails,  or  is  there  any  paving  ?— In  this 
case  the  design  was  approved  on  the  condition  that 
the  tramways  should  be  paved  at  the  junctions  of  the  I 
cross  streets  or  roads.  Therefore,  all  the  rest  is  simply 
macadam  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

14903.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Not  fenced  off  at  all  l 
No.  Where  it  goes  through  the  villages  it  is  in  the 
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f the  road,  and  where  it  goes  along  the  country 
the  side  of  the  road. 

" U904  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  limited  as  to  speed? 
We  are  limited  as  to  speed.  In  some  places  it  is 
. .,  an  pour,  in  other  places  eight  miles  an  hour, 

points  and  crossings  four  miles  an  hour. 

14905  How  many  engines  have  you  ?—  At  the 
J,ent  moment  we  have  got  four. 

14906  Are  they  specially  constructed  for  screening 
,..steam  from  horses,  or  is  there  any  special  appli- 

with  regard  to  the  steam  ? — They  have  to  con- 
fCl  We  are  not  bound  to  condense  along  the 
Je  try  put  We  are  bound  to  condense  along  the 


8 14907.  Do  they  carry  a condenser  on  the  engine  ?— 
Whit  we  had  first  were  some  engines  from  a German 
f n which  we  found  practically  inefficient  to  condense, 
that  we  are  having  now  air  condensers. 

" 14908.  Mr.  Abernethy. — They  are  not  the  Leeds 

n fines? We  are  having  some  of  that  pattern.  The 

Teat  difficulty  with  regard  to  our  line,  especially  in 
goods  is  the  difficulty  of  transhipment.  We  have 
hied  to  overcome  that  difficulty  as  much  as  we  can  by 
transhipping  trucks,  and  a man  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  name  of  Roberts  has  invented  a transhipment 
truck.  There  are  great  varieties  of  transhipment 
tracks  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  useless,  their 
great  objection  being  their  great  weight.  You  gene- 
rally have  the  ordinary  four  wheels,  and  inside  wheels, 
or  outside  wheels,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  drop.  . This 
is  a model  of  what  we  are  using  now  [producing  a 
model  of  Roberts’  invention],  and  which  you  will  be 
able  to  see  to-morrow.  It  is  constructed  in  this  way. 
Inside  this  is  working  in  a groove,  and  also  on  an 
eccentric  inside  the  block  ; so  that  its  great  feature  is 
rapidity  of  transit.  The  wheel  revolves  on  the  axis 
inside,  the  axle  going  along  with  the  wheel.  You  will 
see  it  is  now  fit  for  the  road,  and  as  you  go  along,  the 
lip  is  always  above,  and  never  below.  When  the  man 
wants  to  tranship  on  to  the  line  he  simply  takes  a 
half  turn  of  the  spanner  on  to  the  axle,  and  then  it 
goes  in  the  groove  all  the  way.  This  truck  we  have 
' tried,  and  it  has  worked  very  successfully. 

14909.  Mr.  Barry. — That  is  for  transhipping  from 
the  road  to  the  Tramway  ? — Or  vice  versa. 

14910.  But  how  do  you  tranship  from  the  Tramway 
to  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway? — We 
go  down  a siding  by  the  side  of  the  London  and  North 
Western,  our  gauge  being  different,  and  we  also  rim 
into  their  goods  shed. 

14911.  Everything  has  to  be  taken  from  one 
Company’s  trucks  and  put  into  the  other  Company’s 
trucks? — Quite  so.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  goods, 
we  should  run  a truck  into  the  goods  shed,  and  fill 
this  truck — Roberts’  truck — with  the  goods,  and  take 
it  as  far  as  we  could,  and  then  take  it  on  -with  horses. 

Mr.  Willdnson. — You  must  have  one  transhipment, 
this  saves  the  intermediate  transhipment  ? — Mr. 
Sdlon — This  saves  the  transhipment  at  the  other  end 
from  our  trucks  into  carts. 

14912.  Have  you  any  arrangement  in  the  way  of  a 
fore-carriage  for  turning  cornel’s  when  using  these 
trucks upon  roads?— The  truck  is  made  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  waggon  with  movable 
wheels;  but  in  going  along  the  tramway  they  are 
made  rigid  with  an  ordinary  pin  going  tlmough  the 
slide. 

14913.  You  have  a vertical  pin? — Yes,  a vertical 
pin  through  the  slide.  It  is  very  ingenious  in  con- 
struction ; and  I think  it  will  become  in  the  future 
the  transhipment  wheel.  He  is  improving  it  now. 
From  experience  we  find  riding  on  a wheel  like  this 
it  has  a bearing  here  and  also  on  the  lip.  With  the 
macadam  and  pitching  it  naturally  does  not  always 
tmne  up  to  the  wheel,  so  that  sometimes  this  part  of 
the  wheel  is  resting  on  the  macadam.  He  is  now 
altering  it,  so  that  the  wheel  is  made  with  the  lip  on  one 
side  only,  like  the  ordinary  tramway  wheel.  You 
have  the  wheel  in  two.  We  have  not  had  them  long 
enough  to  try  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  eccentric. 


14914.  The  Chairman. — This  is  simply  for  trans-  Auyust  2.  1887. 
ferring  from  the  tramway  to  the  ordinary  road,  and  ^ 
vice  versa  ? — That  is  all.  Wilkinson  »nd 

14915.  The  line,  I believe,  has  been  open  for  some  Mr.  Stepht* 
time? — Since  May  the  27th.  Sellon. 

14916.  What  is  your  experience  as  regards  the 
transhipping  of  goods  from  the  tramway  truck  to  the 
North  Western  truck  ? — I am  afraid  I am  not  able  to 
give  you  very  good  particulars  about  that,  because  we 
have  not  actually  commenced  to  deliver  goods  yet. 

We  have  been,  delayed  in  our  goods,  from  the  fact  that 
our  agreements  with  the  London  and  North  Western 
have  not  been  signed,  and  all  we  have  done  at  present 
is  simply  experimental  work. 

14917.  Could  you  fux-nish  us  with  the  agreements 
you  have  with  the  London  and  North  Western,  or 
which  you  propose  to  make  with  them  ? — The  agree- 
ment that  we  have  signed  at  the  present  moment  is 
that  we  take  all  through  traffic  for  a shilling  for  the 
two  miles  and  deliver  it.  Station  to  station  traffic  we 
take  for  Is.  6cf. 

14918.  Who  bears  the  expense  of  transhipping  the 
goods  from  the  London  and  North  Western  trucks 
into  yours? — In  the  through  traffic  the  London  and 
North  Western  pay  all  the  expenses. 

14919.  And  you  get  Is.  a ton? — Yes. 

14920.  For  carrying  the  goods  for  the  two  miles 
and  delivering  them  ? — Yes. 

14921.  How  far  do  you  deliver? — Only  just  round 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  are  not  bound  to 
deliver  them  more  than  two  miles,  and  wo  take  them 
two  miles. 

14922.  You  only  deliver  two  miles,  and  that  two 
miles  includes  the  railway  1— We  take  them  up  as  far 
as  Stratford,  and  we  have  to  deliver  in  Stratford  alone, 
and  nowhere  else. 

14923.  How  far  does  that  delivery  extend  from 
your  terminus  at  Stony  Stratford?  Is  it  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  the  town  that  you  deliver? — From 
our  line  it  is  a radius  of  200  or  300  yards. 

1 4924.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  the  delivery  carried  out  by 
dragging  the  truck  to  the  consignee’s  premises  ? — The 
delivery  will  be  in  this  case  by  taking  the  goods  as 
far  as  we  can  carry  them,  or  up  to  our  goods  shed, 
and  then  of  course  the  horse  is  put  into  it,  and  it 
is  carried  the  rest  of  the  way. 

14925.  The  Chairman. — You  will  be  prepared  to- 
morrow to  take  us  over  the  tramway  to  Stony  Strat- 
ford ? — Yes. 

14926.  Mr.  Barry. — But  as  I understand  we  shall 
not  see  the  working  of  the  goods  traffic? — Yes,  we 
will  show  you  that. 

14927.  J thought  you  said  it  was  not  open  ? — We 
will  work  it  experimentally  for  you  to-morrow. 

14928.  The  Chanrman.-r You  are  carrying  passen- 
gersl—Yes  ; and  vve  are  carrying  parcels — everything 
but  goods. 

Mr.  Wilkinson. — The  London  and  North  Western 
have  asked  us  to  promote  another  line  veiy  similar  to 
this,  which  we  intend  to  do  next  November  ; and  we 
went  over  the  proposed  line  last  week.  That  is  from 
a place  called  Soutliam  to  Marton  in  Warwickshire. 

Mr.  Sellon.— An  extraordinary  proof  of  what  light 
railways  do  in  the  way  of  developing  traffic,  is  that  this 
district  was  served  before  the  line  was  made  by  one 
bus  which  ran  from  Stratford  to  Wolverton,  and  made 
four  or  six  journeys  a day.  Sometimes  it  took  three 
or  four  passengers,  and  sometimes  it  took  none.  Since 
the  date  this  line  has  been  opened — that  is  since  May 
the  27th — we  have  taken  up  to  now  about  28,000 
passengers  alone  and  a large  number  of  workmen. 

14929.  What  do  you  charge? — We  charge  2d.  for 
the  whole  journey,  and  of  course  1 d.  for  the  inter- 
mediate distances.  I was  down  there  on  bank  holiday 
for  a few  hours,  and  before  I left  they  had  carried 
2,000  passengers  on  that  day  alone. 

[The  Witness  withdrew.] 

Adjourned. 
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THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


Augusts, ies7.  NINETIETH  DAY — WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  3rd,  1887. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  Wolverton  and  Stony  Stratford  Light  Railway,  accompanied  b 

Engineer,  Contractor,  and  others  connected  with  that  line.  ^ ‘‘1& 


NINETY-FIEST  DAY— MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19th,  1887. 

The  Commission  proceeded  from  Dublin  to  Waterford,  over  the  Kilkenny  Junction,  and  Waterf  d 
and  Central  Ireland  Railways.  Subsequently  they  visited  the  district  between  Waterford 
East,  and  Tramore.  * ore 


NINETY-SECOND  DAY— TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20th,  1887. 

WATERFORD. 

Present : — Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman)  ; J.  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Bin,  Esq 


Mr.  Richard  Power  (Mayor  of  Waterford),  Captain  Toole,  Alderman  Smith,  Mr.  David  Keogh,  and  Mr.  John 
Slattery,  j.p.,  are  called  in. 


Mr  Richard  14930.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Power). — You  are 
Power,]  probably  aware  that  the  nature  of  our  inquiry  into 
Captain  Toole,  the  organization  and  system  of  railways  is  with  a view 
Alderman  to  their  improvement  or  their  extension,  and  we  wish 
Mr*  David  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  we  can  from  the 
Keogh,  and  parties  interested  in  the  commerce  and  trade  of  each 
Mr.  John  place  we  visit ; hence  our  request  to  you  and  other 
Slattery,  i.r.  members  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  lay  your  views  before  us  ? — I fear  I can 
afford  you  very  little  information  in  that  way  because 
I have  given  it  no  consideration.  1 did  not  intend  to 
appear,  but  my  name  was  put  down  from  the  mere 
fact  of  being  the  Mayor.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
present  who  are  interested  in  the  railways  and  have 
some  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  who  can  make 
some  very  useful  suggestions ; but  unless  you  have 
any  questions  to  ask  which  I may  be  able  to  answer,  I 
fear  I can  suggest  veiy  little. 

14931.  First  of  all,  what  trade  are  you  yourself 
engaged  in? — I am  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  and  I 
do  nothing  with  the  railways  in  that.  I am  also 
engaged  in  the  ale  and  porter  bottling  trade. 

14932.  Take  the  coal  trade  first.  I presume  your 
coal  trade  is  confined  to  importations  ? — Yes.  I 
import  coal  and  sell  it  in  the  locality.  Formerly  we 
used  to  send  a little  up  by  railway,  but  you  have  a 
good  deal  of  water  competition.  The  boats  both  to 
Carlow  up  the  Barrow  by  Ross  and  to  Clonmel  by 
water,  compete  with  the  railways ; the  charges  for 
coal  are  I should  say  reasonable  in  consequence,  of  the 
water  competition  that  they  have  to  contend  with. 

14933.  Can  you  give  us  what  the  rates  for  coal  are 
to  Cai'low  ? — No  ; the  Carlow  people  import  most 
themselves ; they  pay  the  freight.  The  Barrow 
Navigation  Company  I think  have  4s.  6 <7.  a ton  fixed 
from  Waterford  to  Carlow  or  from  Ross  to  Carlow. 
They  will  take  it  from  both  places. 

14934.  It  is  transhipped  ?— Yes,  because  they  have 
a little  tug  boat  that  takes  it  from  a place  called  St. 
Mullins.  The  people  buy  40  tons  or  20  tons.  Some 
are  dealers  and  some  private  consumers. 

14935.  You  do  not  send  coal  by  railway  ? — No.  We 
have  the  steamers.  There  are  some  steam  colliers 
here  that  are  competing,  and  do  away  with  our  boat 
trade  a good  deal.  They  have  contracts  with  the 
railway  people.  They  get  discharged  quickly  by 
means  of  the  donkey  engines,  and  they  will  get  a 
steamer  of  400  or  500  tons  out  in  a night — in  between 
twelve  and  twenty-four  hours. 

1493G.  Can  you  say  where  that  coal  is  going  to? — 
It  goes  in  every  direction.  It  goes  in  the  direction  of 


Carlow  as  well  as  to  county  Tipperary  and  that  wav 
and  county  Kilkenny. 

14937.  You  are  not  engaged  in  that  particular 
trade  ? — No.  No  sailing  vessels  could  compete  with 
the  steamers.  There  are  two  parties  here  who  have 
a regular  line  of  steam  colliers  trading.  One  has  two 
and  the  other  one. 

14938.  You  do  not  compete  in  the  towns  in  Ireland 
with  the  people  who  send  by  river  ? — There  are  boat 
owners  in  Clonmel  that  have  boats  of  their  own,  and 
they  take  the  coal  up  by  boat.  The  greater  quantity 
goes  by  railway  now.  Formerly  a larger  quantity 
used  to  go  by  boat,  but  the  railway  freight  and  the 
freight  by  the  steamers- are  together  lower  than  what 
the  sailing  vessels’  boats  can  take  it  for. 

14939.  You  are  not  engaged,  I understand,  in  that 
part  of  the  coal  trade  which  induces  you  to  use  the 
railway  for  sending  your  coal  ? — Exactly  so.  Formerly 
I used  to  send  into  the  Counties  Tipperary  and  Kil- 
kenny by  railway,  but  latterly  the  local  men  have 
not  been  buying  it  in  that  way  because  we  are  under- 
sold by  the  steamer  people. 

14940.  Then  as  regards  the  bottling  trade  ? — It  does 
not  affect  me  in  any  way  at  all.  I get  the  stuff  down 
by  railway  from  Dublin,  and  the  charge  is  about  14s. 
a ton  from  Dublin,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  by  steamer  which  would  be  somewhat 
cheaper,  but  a little  more  inconvenient  to  me. 

14941.  Is  your  bottling  trade  for  local  consump- 
tion ? — Yes.  I send  it  out  in  vans  about  the  country. 

14942.  Not  by  railway  ? — Not  by  railway.  There 
is  nothing  done  that  way  by  railway. 

14943.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Power). — Have  you 
any  opinion  as  to  joining  the  railways  at  Waterford 
physically  together? — Well  I do  not  know,  the  river 
and  the  bridge  are  great  obstacles,  but  for  that  I sup- 
pose they  would  connect  very  well. 

14944.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  an  advant- 
age to  the  trade  of  Waterford  if  the  two  railways  were 
united  by  a connection  up  the  river  in  some  way?--- 
Practically  they  are  joined  at  the  other  side — that  is 
the  Kilkenny  and  the  Limerick ; but  the  county 
Waterford  objection  is  that  the  advantage  would  not 
be  equal  to  the  outlay.  You  have  floats  and  other 
conveniences  that  bring  what  little  traffic  there  is 
coming  across  from  side  to  side  and  it  is  very  little. 

14945.  Mr.  Barry. — Whatever  is  taken  out  of  a 
ship  at  the  town  quays,  and  sent  in  the  direction  of 
Dublin  lias  to  be  carted  ? — They  generally  load  at  the 
north  side  where  the  cargo,  is  tipped  out  of  the  vessel 
into  the  railway  waggons.  Coal  seldom  goes  further 
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Carlow  by  railway— in  fact  never.  It  will  come 
*>ia11  , Dublin.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  the  coal 
*2  down  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny. 

1 iqifi  But  general  goods  taken  out  of  the  steamer 

1 , quays  have  all  to  be  carted  over  ? — No.  The 
r"  1 n boats,  or  rather  the  Milford  boats,  go  and  dis- 
e at  the  north  side  direct  into  the  waggons.  The 
T ' nerick  Railway  have  boats  of  their  own  for  any- 
h'!  „0ing  that  way,  or  anything  coming  in  the 
T veriiool  or  Bristol  boats.  It  is  the  Great  Western 
fll'jhvay  that  have  boats  here  coming  from  Milford. 
Their  boats  go  to  the  north  side,  and  discharge  whatever 
1 . 0f  their  cargo  is  suitable  for  that  place.  They 
£char«e  the  first  part  of  it  at  Waterford,  and  the 
noers  and  then  go  and  discharge,  and  take  in  on 
the  other  side.  Then  they  come  to  the  Waterford 
s’de  the  next  day,  and  take  the  balance  of  their  cargo 
and  sail  for  Milford. 

14947.  Those  are  the  Great  Western  Company  s 

But  do  the  Waterford  Steamboat  Company’s 
boats  go  across  ?— Never  ; except  they  have  a railway 
carriage,  or  some  heavy  stuff  of  that  sort. 

14949.  Do  the  Clyde  Company’s  boats  ? — No;  but 
the  railway  company’s  boats  come  and  take  the  cargoes 
from  them  and  bring  them  over. 

I 14950.  Do  you  mean  barges? — Yes;  they  have  a 
small  tug  that  tows  them  over.  The  great  difficulty 
in  the  matter  is  the  bridge.  There  is  a very  heavy 
toll.  In  fact  it  costs  Is.  if  you  send  a donkey-load 
over  and  a donkey-load  back — 6d.  both  ways.  That  is 
the  great  barrier  to  the  business  of  Waterford.  _ 

14951.  Has  there  been  any  proposal  for  crossing  the 
river  of  late  years  with  a railway  bridge  ? — Not  lately. 
There  was  something  spoken  of  about  making  a sus- 
pension bridge  from  Mount  Misery  to  Bilberry 
Kock.  There  was  also  a bridge  suggested  at  Granny, 
two  miles  off. 

14952.  The  Chairman. — That  suspension  bridge 
was  not  a railway  bridge  ? — It  was  to  be  a railway 
bridge.  The  railways  were  mooting  it  for  a long  time, 
but  they  have  not  the  means  to  do  it. 

14953.  Mr.  Abernelhy. — It  was  to  be  a high  level 
bridge?— Yes,  it  should  be.  Either  that  or  to  have 
a portcullis  in  it. 

14954.  Are  the  quays  in  front  of  Waterford  public 
quays,  and  the  property  of  the  town  ? — The  property 
of  the  Corporation. 

14955.  And  the  quays  were  executed  by  the  Corpor- 
ation ? — They  were  made  by  the  Corporation,  but  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  manage  them.  There  is  an 
understanding  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Har- 
bour Commissioners  as  to  the  proportion  of  tolls  that 
they  should  keep  for  the  management  of  the  quays 
and  hulks  and  stages. 

14956.  Is  there  any  proposal  for  widening  the 
quays  now? — Yes,  there  is  a proposal  at  present  on 
the  lapis  for  extending  the  quays  at  the  lower  end 
where  the  steamers  are.  The  quays  are  rather  narrow 
there,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  traffic,  and  a 
good  deal  of  obstruction  during  the  cattle  shipping 


14957.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  any  advantage 
to  the  town  if  there  was  railway  communication  on 
the  sides  of  the  quays,  so  as  to  discharge  into  the 
ships  or  from  the  ships  ? — I dare  say  it  would.  There 
was  a project  some  time  ago,  of  getting  tramways 
in  connection  with  the  railways  for  that  purpose ; 
hut  it  fell  through.  It  was  an  English  Company 
that  came  here  to  start  it.  They  got  permission 
from  the  Corporation,  but  they  never  went  further 
about  it 

14958.  Was  one  difficulty  in  their  way  a want  of 
communication  with  both  sides  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 
It  would  not  go  over  the  bridge,  but  it  was  to  run 
along  to  the  county  of  Waterford  Railway  and  along 
the  quay  as  far  as  the  quay  extended. 

14959.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  trade  of  the  port  if  the  railways  on  each  side 


of  the  river  were  connected,  and  there  was  a tramway  Sept.  io,  1887. 
along  the  quays  so  as  to  connect  the  two  railways  Mr  ii^hard 
with  the  quays  in  Waterford? — We  have  three  rail-  p0Wer, 
ways  coming  into  Waterford.  There  are  the  two  Captain  Toole, 
railways  at  the  north  side  ; one  is  the  W aterford  and  g]K!^man 
Limerick,  and  the  other  is  the  Central  Ireland.  They  'Mr_  jjavitl 
are  practically  connected  already,  because  they  run  Keogh,  mul 
into  the  same  station.  There  is  no  connection  be-  Mr.  Jolm 
tween  them  and  the  third  railway,  the  Waterford  and  Slattery,  i.r. 
Lismore.  We  have  the  river  dividing,  and  there  is 
a space  of  a mile  between  them. 

14960.  Assuming  that  there  was  a railway  connec- 
tion across  the  river  uniting  the  railways  terminating 
in  Waterford,  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  the  port  if  a tramway  were  laid  down  along 
the  quay  ? — It  ought  to  be,  and  should  be  an  advan- 
tage. 

14961.  Has  it  ever  been  considered  by  the  Corpora- 
tion?— Yes.  The  Corporation  and  the  public  gene- 
rally approve  of  connections  of  that  sort,  but  whether 
it  would  be  a paying  concern  or  not  is  the  question. 

With  regard  to  the  tramway  I spoke  of  before,  the 
Corporation  gave  their  sanction  to  the  Company  for 
it,  but  the  Company  never  went  further  than  to  get 
permission  to  use  the  streets  from  the  Corporation. 

14962.  Mr.  Abernelhy. — You  are  aware  that  in  Bel- 
fast the  rails  are  laid  on  the  quays  ? — Yes ; but  the 
trade  of  Belfast  bears  no  proportion  to  the  trade  of 
Waterford. 

14963.  It  is  much  larger  of  course,  but  you  might 
develop  your  trade  ? — The  river  competes  for  heavy 
goods  with  the  railway  up  as  far  as  Clonmel  and 
Carlow. 

14964.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  widening  of  the  quays,  that  they  should 
have  railway  communication  carried  down  so  that  the 
goods  might  be  transferred  directly  from  the  trucks 
to  the  ship,  or  from  the  ship  to  the  trucks,  supposing 
a bridge  were  constructed  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a de- 
cided advantage  to  business  people. 

14965.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  vessels  go  up  the  river  above 
Waterford  ? —They  do.  They  go  twenty-five  miles  up 
the  river  to  Carrick — vessels  of  a light  draught. 

14966.  With  masts  and  sails?  — Yes,  and  small 
steamers  too.  There  is  a steamer  going  there  every 
spring-tide. 

14967.  Then  any  railway  bridge  would  have  to  have 
a drawbridge  in  it?— Yes ; or  it  would  have  to  be  a 
high  level  suspension  bridge. 

14968.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  satisfied  that  the 
railways  are  giving  you  all  the  accommodation  as  re- 
gards passenger  traffic  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  public? — The  passenger  traffic  is  not  so  bad, 
but  as  to  the  goods  traffic,  everyone  generally  com- 
plains of  the  handicapping  practised  by  them. 

1.4969.  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  as  to  how 
those  complaints  arise,  and  whether  they  have  been 
represented  io  the  railway  companies?— I have  not 
sufficiently  studied  it  to  answer  the  question,  but  there 
is  a gentleman  present  (Alderman  Smith)  who  will 
be  able  to  afford  you  all  the  necessary  information  on 
that  head. 

14970.  To  Captain  Toole.— -I  believe  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  of  Waterford? — Yes. 

14971.  Are  you  engaged  in  trade  in  Waterford? — 

I was  a master  mariner,  but  I have  retired  from  sea 
for  the;  last  three  or  four  years,  and  am  now  a ship 
owner. 

14972.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  regards 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railway  companies  here 
for  the  traffic  of  the  town  1—1  could  not  answer  that 
question.  The  only  questions  I should  like  to  be 
examined  upon  are  the  second  and  third,  and  I should 
be  able  to  give  you  a little  information  upon  them. 

14973.  Then' will  you  favour  us  with  your  views  as 
to  any  changes  in  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  Irish  railway  system  that  would  in  your  opinion 
make  it  more  useful  to  the  public  generally,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  shareholders? — I 
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Sept.  19,  1887.  will  only  speak  of  our  own  railways  in  the  city.  We 
, JJTT  . have  four  railways  coining  into  the  city — the  Water- 
Power^  ford  and  Limerick,  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland, 
Captain  Toole,  the  Waterford,  Dungarvan  and  Lismore,  and  the 
Alderman  Waterford  and  Tramore,  and  my  idea  is  this.  Of 
Mr"  David  course,  we  have  four  Chairmen  and  four  Boards  of 
Keogh,  and  Directors,  and  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  for  the 
Mr.  John  different  offices,  and  if  we  could  have  what  I call 
Slattery,  J.r.  district  amalgamation,  I think  these  four  railways 
could  be  organized  under  one  Board  and  one  con- 
trol, with  proper  protection  for  the  trading  public 
against  feeling  a monopoly  when  they  got  the  four 
railways  into  one  hand,  in  the  way  of  rates,  and  the 
giving  of  proper  facilities,  and  with  some  court  that 
an  aggrieved  shareholder  could  appeal  to,  and  bring 
the  railway  company  up  for  any  infringement  of  the 
rales  that  would  be  laid  down  on  the  amalgamation — 
some  short  way  of  bringing  them  to  book  without  the 
necessity  of  calling  the  Railway  Commissioners  in. 
I think  the  present  system  of  going  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners  is  too  protracted : it  is  too  much  trouble 
for  the  public  to  undertake,  and  it  is  too  expensive. 

14974.  Then  you  think  that  there  being  a divided 
management  it  has  led  to  difficulties  in  the  giving  of 
rates  and  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  business  ? — No. 
On  the  contrary  I think  that  the  divided  management, 
as  at  present,  has  created  competition,  but  it  has  also 
created  a loss  to  the  shareholders  ; whereas  with  the 
saving  that  would  be  effected  by  joining  these  four 
railways  together  we  could  have  the  rates  as  cheap  as 
they  are  now  without  any  loss  to  the  shareholders. 

14975.  You  are  speaking  from  a shareholder’s  point 
of  view  ? — Yes,  but  not  as  a shareholder  myself.  I 
only  say  that  through  the  divided  management  now 
we  get  facilities — that  is  through  competition — but 
I think  we  could  get  equal  facilities  if  they  were  joined 
together,  and  still  not  injure  the  shareholders  any 
more ; on  the  contrary,  the  amalgamated  line  would 
be  in  a better  position  to  claim  through  rates  from 
stronger  companies. 

14976.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  join  the  rail- 
ways, by  a connecting  line  across  the  river? — Most 
certainly. 

14977.  Do  you  think  the  Corporation  would  approve 
such  a scheme  ? — I could  not  speak  for  the  Corporation. 

14978.  Do  you  think  the  trading  community  would 
approve  ? — That  I could  not  speak  to,  but  I am  certain 
the  trading  community  and  the  Corporation  would 
agree  to  anything  if  it  could  be  proved  an  advantage, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  and  a 
very  decided  one,  and  there  are  two  ways  that,  I think, 
would  be  favourable.  There  is  one  way  by  carrying 
the  railways  across  above  the  bridge  at  a suitable  place 
where  a bridge  could  be  put  across,  and  join  them  and 
bring  them  all  into  the  Waterford,  Dungarvan  and  Lis- 
more Terminus.  Then  another  way  that  I hadan  idea  of 
was,  to  make  a new  bridge  right  across  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  to  bring  them  across  in  that  way. 

14979.  To  make  it  a railway  bridge  and  not  a road 
bridge  ?— Purchase  up  the  old  bridge.  The  old  bridge 
at  present  is_a  very  great  obstruction  to  public  trade. 

14980.  Would  not  a tramway  on  the  ordinary  gauge 
of  the  railway  be  more  convenient,  with  a new  bridge 
for  the  road,  so  as  to  provide  width  sufficient  for  the 
tramway  as  well  as  the  road  ? — Exactly,  and  so  in  that 
way  the  railways  would  be  brought  together.  The 
Waterford,  Dungarvan  and  Lismore  would  come  down 
the  quay  and  the  others  would  come  through  the 
principal  artery  of  the  city  and  then  down  the  quay 
to  the  deep  water  quays. 

14981.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  advantage  of 
a tramway  along  the  quay  side  that  would  enable  a 
ship  at  once  to  discharge  into  the  tracks  ?— I think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  it  was  brought  into  commu- 
nication with  the  railway. 

. 14982.  Mr.  Abernathy  (to  Captain  Toole). — I think 
it  is  contemplated,  as  the  Mayor  has  stated,  to  widen 
the  quay  ? — Yes. 

14983.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  widen  the 


quay  and  bring  the  rails  down  the  wide  narf  , 
transfer  goods  from  the  ships  into  the  Wu?  f M 
versa  ?— Y es.  auct  m 


14984.  And  a very  great  advantage  ?— Yes 
14985.  It  would  be  a saving  of  time  and  , 
It  would  be  a saving  of  everything.  If  nSe  " 
could  go  from  the  steamers  right  into  the  wajr 
would  decidedly  save  time  and  save  labour  ^°'IS  !t 

14986.  If  you  had  the  bridge  across  that  von 

about  in  the  centre  of  the  town  it  would  reaiiii-  *] ’T 
an  opening  bridge?— Yes.  My  idea  is  to  u”* 

bridcrp.  with  ton  nnpninive  onrl  l.-„ — - Jlav' 


bridge  with  two  openings,  end  keep  ell  ffle  A"'* 
traffic  down  below  tire  bridge  at  botk  sides, 


all  the  sailing  ship,  aW  it-wessels 
afford  to  lose  a little-  time  waiting;  but  if  we  h i 
properly  constructed  arch  they  would  not  lose  T ‘ 
thing  like  the  time  they  do  at  present.  1 
the  arch  of  the  bridge  at  present  constructed  as  ej 
tiyely  dangerous.  In  fact  I have  gone  through  JZ 
times  as  master  of  a steamer  at  what  I considere] 
great  risk.  8 

14987.  What  is  the  width  of  the  opening  bridge  ?- 
I should  say  about  forty  to  fifty  feet.  If  you  take 
steamer,  thirty-five  feet  beam  and  250  feet  10D« 
through  that  against  an  ebb  tide,  if  the  tide  cateke 
her,  and  if  she  swerves  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  before  she  recovers  herself  she  stands  a chance  of 
getting  across  and  damaging  herself  and  the  bridee 

14988.  The  Chairman.— If  you  had  a new  brick 
you  would  have  an  -opening?— I should,  and  I would 
work  it  day  and  night,  and  a sufficiently  large  openim- 
The  present  Bridge  Commissioners  will  not  allow 
vessels  through  the  bridge  of  a night.  I contend  that 
if  you  had  a proper  arch  vessels  could  go  through 
with  as  much  safety  at  night  as  in  the  day  with  the 
electric  light.  In  the  new  bridge  I propose  we  could 
have  that. 

14989.  Mr.  Abernethy. — And  you  have  the  electric 
light  now  ?— Yes. 


14990.  The  Chairman. — You  would  assume  that  the 
railway  companies  and  the  Corporation  would  unite 

in  the  expense  of  constructing  that  bridge? Well 

there  are  a great  many  parties  interested  besides  the 
Corporation  of  Waterford.  There  are  the  surround- 
ing counties.  By  giving  them  a free  bridge  all  their 
traffic  would  be  benefited. 

14991.  The  baronies  you  think  should  be  included? 
—I  do.  I think  any  area  that  would  be  Served  by  it 
should  pay  a proportionate  amount  of  the  cost, 

1 4992.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Captain  Toole). — Is  the  road 
bridge  a private  enterprise  now  ?— Yes.  It  belongs 
to  a company. 

14993.  Paying  dividends  ? — Yes. 

14994.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  of  the  tolls  is? 
—I  do  not  know  exactly,  bub  I think  it  is  £6,000  a 
year.  Their  shares  stand  at  twice  the  par  price.  A 
£100  share  is  standing  at  £200  or  £205,  or  more. 

14995.  Do  you  know  what  the  capital  is  of  the 
bridge  ? — I think  it  was  £60,000  originally,  but  20 
per  cent,  was  returned  of  that.  When  the  bridge  was 
built  they  subscribed  £100  a share,  and  the  contractor 
returned  them  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  price — a most 
unusual  thing.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  £50,000. 
The  contractor  was  an  American  from  Boston.  I 
should  be  glad  if  the  present  proprietors  of  the  bridge 
were  animated  by  the  same  mind  as  he  was  at  that 
time,  for  at  the  present  stage  it  is  a great  monopoly, 
and  they  are  not  doing  what  they  should  to  the 
public.  I will  give  you  an  instance.  They  charge 
vessels  for  going  through  the  bridge.  My  contention 
is,  and  I have  raised  the  question  with  them,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  charge  for  going  through  the 
bridge ; that  when  they  got  the  right  of  obstructing 
the  public  to  a certain  extent  by  erecting  a bridge 
across  a running  stream,  they  were  bound,  as  I con- 
sider, to  give  reasonable  facilities  for  vessels  to  pass 
through  at  proper  states  of  the  tide. 

14996.  The  Chairman. — Was  the  bridge  erected 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 
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U997.  When  was  the  Act  passed  ? — In  1793.  The 
i Mm  was  commenced  then. 

14998  Can  the  Town  Clerk  furnish  us  with  a copy 
f !l  at  Act  ?— I think  so ; if  you  apply  to  him  for  it. 

power. I think  the  Commissioners  had  to 

' , ‘ t]je  right  of  ferry  from  a gentleman  who  had 
P’1IC  ■ jlt  0f  alf  the  ferries  in  Ireland.  I think  they 
*!!.»  £10,000  for  it. 

° 14999  To  Alderman  Smith. — Do  you  know  the 
. rms  of  that  Act  1 Were  there  any  provisions 
■m«  exclusive  rights  to  the  Bridge  Company  ?— Yes 
L,lto"ether  exclusive— not  only  across  the  bridge 
but  across  the  ferry,  from  Catherine’s-quay  to  Bilberry, 
Irish  mile  at  each  side.  . 

' 15000.  Does  that  exclusiveness  extend  to  no  power 
bein*  taken  by  the  Corporation,  or  that  no  other  body 
of  shareholders  should  be  at. liberty  to  erect  a bridge? 

Unless  by  special  Act  of  Parliament. 

"13001.  Are  there  clauses  in  the  original  Act  for- 
bidiin"  the  construction  of  another  bridge  within 

certain  limits? 

Mr.  Tower. — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Ud'erman  Smith. — If  a boatman  or  waterman  took 
me  or  you  across  there  and  charged  a toll,  he  is  liable 
to  a penalty  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
Brake  Commissioners  for  doing  so. 

Captain  Toole. — You  cannot  embark  and  land 
within  the  precincts  on  the  public  shore  where  they 
have  the  rights  without  incurring  a penalty.  You 
could  take  a passenger  outside  the  limit  and  bring 
him  at  one  side  or  the  other  within  it  right  enough  ; 
but  if  you  embark  at  either  side  within  a mile  of  the 
bridge  and  disembark  on  the  opposite  side  you  are 
under  the  penalty.  My  contention  with  them  was 
not  as  to  the  cross  toll,  but  that  they  were  not  entitled 
to  what  I call  through  toll. 

15002.  Mr.  Barr//  (to  Captain  Toole). — On  a vessel 
passing  through? — Yes.  I got  a friend  of  mine  to 

refuse  paying  the  toll,  and  they  have  not  enforced  it, 
although  they  had  enforced  it  for  ninety  years  pre- 
viously. Several  vessels  have  refused  to  pay  the  toll, 
and  then  they  have  put  the  charge  on  for  labour  in 
raising  the  drawbridge,  but  they  have  not  enforced  it 
in  one  case  or  the  other. 

Alderman  Smith.  — They  were  allowed  this 
monopoly  for  building  this  bridge  a good  deal  on 
account  of  its  being  useful  for  military  reasons.  It  is 
the  highway  between  Dublin  and  the  south  of  Ireland, 
this  being  the  only  way  they  could  cross  the  river. 

Captain  Toole.— It  was  understood  that  the  bridge 
should  lapse  to  the  public  in  a certain  time  ; and  my 
idea  is  that  the  bridge  interests  were  so  promoted  in 
the  city,  and  the  thing  was  so  managed  that  the 
public  did  not  get  fair  play  as  to  when  the  thing 
lapsed— that  through  public  ignorance  or  apathy  the 
thing  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  bridge  was 
reserved. 

15003.  The  Chairman  (to  Captain  Toole). — Do  you 
say  the  ownership  of  the  bridge  was  to  have  lapsed  in 
favour  of  the  Corporation  ? — Or  of  the  public  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  ; and  tben  through  the  apathy 
or  ignorance  of  the  public  that  was  taken  advantage 
of. 

15004.  Have  they  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament 
since  the  original  Act  ? — It  is  the  original  Act. 

Mr.  Keogh. — Fifty  years  after  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  it  was  to  become  public  property,  and  the  bridge 
proprietors  then  were  to  be  compensated,  and  when 
they  wrote  for  compensation  they  demanded  £80,000. 

15005.  Mr.  Ahernethy  (to  Mr.  Keogh). — The  original 
cost  of  the  bridge  being  £40,000  or  £50,000  ?— Yes, 
and  they  wanted  £80,000  for  it  after  using  it  for  fifty 
years. 

15006.  Were  the  various  landing  stages  that  I see  for 
landing  goods  from  steamers  constructed  by  the  steam- 
Wt  companies? — No;  constructed  by  the  Harbour 
Board. 

15007.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Keogh). — Were  they 
deluded  in  the  toll  ?— Yes. 


15008.  Is  there  a printed  list  of  the  tolls  charge-  Se/it.  is,  1887. 
able?  Yes.  T Mr.  ltichard 

15009.  Can  you  hand  m that  list  of  tolls  ? — No.  I j<„wcri 
have  not  go  it,  but  you  can  get  it  from  the  Secretary  Captain  Toole, 
of  the  Harbour  Board.  Aldermau 

Mr.  Slattery. — The  revenue  of  the  port  is  about  jM^vid 
£14,500  a year  gross.  Keogh, 

15010.  (To  Mr.  Keogh). — It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  John 
the  revenue  of  the  bridge  is  £6,000  ? — It  is  farmed  Slattery,  s.v. 
out  at  £6,000  a year. 

15011.  (To  Mr.  Slattery). — What  is  the  nett  revenue 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  repair  ? — I should  think 
there  is  nearly  £3,000  expenses  a year  on  it. 

Mr.  Keogh. — The  cost  of  keeping  the  bridge  in 
repair  is  £1,400  a year,  and  the  other  cost  beyond  is 
only  wages. 

15012.  (To  Mr.  Keogh). — You  say  the  toll  is  farmed 
at  the  rent  of  £6,000  a year? — Yes. 

15013.  Then  the  contractor  must  also  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  maintenance? — No,  the  proprietors. 

15014.  Then  the  repairing  and  keeping  up  of  the 
bridge  is  paid  out  of  that  £6,000  a year  ? — Y es — 

£1,400  a year. 

15015.  Leaving  £4,600  a year  ? 

Mr.  Slattery. — Leaving  scarcely  £4,000  a year,  for 
they  have  to  pay  the  wages. 

Alderman  Smith. — The  fact  is,  it  is  an  impossibility 
to  find  what  the  capital  of  that  bridge  is.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  a comparatively  few  people,  and  it  is  a 
close  corporation  altogether. 

Mr.  Slattery-. — What  it  is  let  for  is  known  year  after 

^ Captain  Toole. — If  the  capital  is  £50,000,  and  it 
pays  ten  per  cent.,  which  it  must,  according  to  the 
present  price  of  the  shares  they  must  have  a nett 
profit  of  over  £5,000. 

Mr.  Power. — In  addition  to  that,  they  have  a large 
reserve  fund,  and  are  accumulating  it  every  year. 

15016.  Have  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  any  remarks  to 
make  as  regards  want  of  facilities  or  proper  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  railway  companies  ? 

Alderman  Smith. — I am  engaged  in  trade  here,  and 
am  a manufacturer  also,  and  my  contention  is  that 
the  local  railways,  as  far  as  my  experience  got  s,  have 
always  been  inclined  to  assist  us  in  every  way,  but 
they  are  more  or  less — in  fact  they  are  altogether— 
dominated  by  the  larger  lines  of  railway,  such  as  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western  of  Ireland.  In  my  applications  to  the  local 
managers  here,  they  have  always  been,  as  I have  said, 
most  willing  to  assist  me,  hut  unfortunately  the  ques- 
tion did  not  rest  with  them,  but  with  the  largeu 
companies.  In  the  case  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  I have  not  much  to  complain  of,  but 
about  two  years  ago  I had  a very  lengthy  corres- 
pondence, and  a great  struggle  with  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  facilities 
for  carrying  on  my  trade — the  ordinary  facilities  that 
a trader  would  expect,  or  a manufacturer  would 
expect  for  distributing  bis  goods  through  the  country. 

15017.  Your  goods  being  in  the  first  instance  given 
to  which  company?— To  all  the  companies,  but  for  the 
Midland  Great  Western  given  to  the  Waterford  and 
Central  Ireland  Railway. 

15018.  Mr.  Barry. — What  were  the  particular 
facilities  you  asked  for  ?— Through  rates.  1 found  out. 
after  some  years  that  there  was  a market  for  my 
goods  in  the  west  of  Ireland— a very  large  market 
but  I had  only  booking  facilities  as  far  as  Athlone, 
through  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  Railway, 
and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western.  When  I got 
to  Athlone  I was  stopped.  I could  not  book  any 
further,  and  goods  going  along  the  Midland  Great 
Western  system  in  any  direction  had  to  he  re-booked 
at  Athlone,  or  my  customers  had  to  pay  the  carriage 
when  the  goods  arrived.  I need  not  tell  any  gentlemen 
conversant  with  business,  that,  that  was  a very  strong 
point  against  customers  dealing  with  rue  in  Waterford, 
when  they  coiild  get  better  facilities  in  tliruugdwlclivery 
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Sept.  19.  1887.  from  England,  and  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  other 
rTT  , places.  I applied  to  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Power  Railway  to  give  me  through  rates  tor  my  goods,  and 

Captain  Toole,  after  a lengthened  correspondence  they  submitted  a 
Alderman  list  0f  rates,  and  asked  me  would  I approve  of  it. 
Mr^David  Now,  I kept  that — although  this  is  two  years  ago, 
Keogh,  *#  ..*;  ■ and  I never  expected  the  matter  would  come  before  a 
Mr.  John  commission  of  gentlemen  here — as  a curiosity  to  show 
Slattery,  J.r.  anci  to  point  out  what  I considered  the  infamous 
manner  in  which  Irish  traders  are  treated  by  gentle- 
men like  Sir  Ralph  Cusack  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway.  I had  not  much 
patience  with  them  when  I was  writing,  but  here  are 
a lot  of  documents  that  will  prove,  if  anything  were 
wanted  to  prove,  the  system  under  which  Irish  traders 
have  to  labour  when  dealing  with  Irish  railway  com- 
panies— with  monopolists.  On  the  2nd  April,  1885, 
I got  a letter  from  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland 
Railway,  written  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  the  local 
manager  here,  and  had  to  manage  the  whole  business  ; 
and  I must  say  I give  him  credit  and  always  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  sympathy  and  assistance  I have 
received,  both  from  Mr.  O’Malley  of  the  Dungarvan 
Railway,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  the  Waterford  and 
Central  Ireland  Railway,  two  men  who  certainly  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  this  part  of 
Ireland,  and  who  have  done  everything  to  meet  the 
traders  as  far  as  I know,  and  I have  had  a good  deal 
to  do  with  them.  Mr.  Williams  says,  he  has  written 
to  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company,  and  they 
have  not  yet  agreed  to  the  rates.  Then  on  the  11th 
April,  1885, 1 received  a letter  from  Mr.  Ward,  in 
which  he  says : “ In  reply  to  yours  of  the  3rd  instant, 
I beg  to  give  on  other  side  a list  of  the  rates  which  I 
am  willing  to  have  put  in  operation  from  Waterford, 
for  confectionery,  and  which  I have  communicated  to 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company.  I shall 
be  glad  to  hear  that  they  meet  your  wishes.”  I 
culled  out,  at  the  time,  a few  instances  which  happened 
to  strike  me,  and  reported  them  to  Sir  Ralph  Cusack, 
shewing  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition.  I may  say 
that  at  that  time  I had  a rate  of  19s.  2d.  per  ton  from 
Waterford  to  Athlone.  I had  then  of  coux-se  to  add 
the  local  rates  from  Athlone  to  any  of  the  stations  I 
had  to  send  goods  to,  and  that  made  the  total  rate 
either  on  me  or  on  the  customer.  I will  take  Ballina. 
The  two  local  rates  from  Waterford  to  Ballina  were 
36s.  8 d.  per  ton.  They  offered  me  a through  rate  of 
30s.  I am  beginning  at  the  most  favourable  point  for 
them.  That  was  a reduction  of  6s.  8 d.  on  a through 
..  rate  as  compax-ed  with  the  two  local  rates.  The  reason 
of  the  difference  of  6s.  8 d.  in  that  case,  was  this ; that 
I had  water  commuixication  with  Ballina,  and  that  I 
could  send  my  goods'  to  Ballina  via  Liverpool  and 
Waterford  per  steamer.  Consequently  they  gave  me 
6s.  8 d.  apparently  there  of  advantage.  Now  I come 
to  Ballinasloe.  The  rate  from  Waterford  to  Athlone 
is  19s.  2d.,  and  the  local  rate  from  Athlone  to  Ballin- 
asloe is  3s.  id.,  making  a total  of  22s.  6d.  for  my  goods 
at  that  time,  adding  the  two  local  rates  together-.  In 
the  generosity  of  the  Midland  Company  they  gave  me 
a through  x-ate  of  27s.  6 d.,  that  is  putting  a penal  rate 
on  me  of  5s.  a ton  for  thx-ough  booking. 

15019.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  give  the  two 
distances  from  Waterford  to  Ballina,  and  from  Water- 
fox-d  to  Ballinasloe'? — I can  scarcely  tell  you.  Ballina 
is  away  in  the  west  of  Ix-eland.  Ballinasloe  is  only  a 
few  iniles  from  Athlone.  I want  to  compare  the 
rates  ixx  existence  at  the  time  with  the  proposed 
tln-ough  rates  they  wished  to  give  me  for  the  same 
places.  The  mileage  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

15020.  Thetwo  local  rates  to  Ballinasloe  wex-e  1 9s.  2d. 
and  3s.  4</. — that  is  22s.  6 d.1 — Yes,  the  ordinary 
rates  I was  paying  at  the  time.  When  I asked  for 
through  booking  they  put  27s.  6e?.  on  me— 5s.  a ton 
more.  Now,  I will  take  Ballyliaunis  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  county  Mayo.  The  addition  of  the  two  local 
x-ates  from  Waterford  to  Athlone,  and  Athlone  to 
Bidlyhaunis  was  30s.  10c?.  per  ton,  and  the  thx-ough 


rate  which  the  Midland  Great  Western  offeml  m 
38s.  4c?.,  or  a penal  rate  of  7s.  6c?.  for  through bSi"** 
At  the  same  time,  they  were  giving  a ttm„„i  f 
from  Cork  to  Ballyliaunis  of  29s.  2c?.,  and  Co  k*** 
Ballyhaunis  is  a great  deal  further  than  WateHWi *° 
Ballyliaunis.  Then  I will  take  Castlebar,  but  tb 
same  thing  applies  to  Castlebar  as  applies  to  Ballina 
there  was  water  communication.  ~~ 


15021.  You  say  the  distance  from  Cork  to  Ball 
haunis  is  much  greater  than  from  Waterford?—1 TK 
difference  is  to  Athlone.  Athlone  is  the  startin'-  point 
for  both,  and  that  is  exactly  the  difference  between 
Waterford  and  Cork.  All  goods  must  go  to  Athlone 
to  be  distributed. 


15022.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  rate  from  Cork  to 
Athlone? — About  the  same.  Cork  to  Athlone  is 
20s.  2c?. ; but  the  distance  from  Cork  to  Athlone  is 
162  miles,  whereas  Waterford  to  Atldoneis  107  miles, 
1 9s.  2c?.  Then  there  are  a few  more  instances  here  that 
I want  to  give  you.  There  is  Roscommon,  an  inland 
place.  The  two  local  rates  from  Waterford  to  Ros- 
common were  25s.  10c?.,  which  I was  working  under 
The  through  rate  I was  offered  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  was  36s.  8c?. ; nearly  11s.  as  a penal  rate 
while  the  rate  at  the  same  time  from  Cork  to  Rot 
common  was  only  26s.  8c?.  That  is  actually  at  that 
time  they  were  running  from  Cork  to  Roscommon, 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  further,  at  26s.  8c?.,  and  they 
wanted  to  put  a penal  rate  between  Cork  and  Water- 
ford on  me  of  10s.  a ton.  Then  Westport.  The  two 
local  rates  to  Westport  wex-e  38s.  4c?.,  and  they  offered 
a through  rate  of  29s.,  which  was  apparently  9s.  4-j, 
in  my  favour,  but  I had  steamer  communication  there, 
I,  of  coux-se,  found  that  those  x-ates  were  prohibitory, 
and  I could  not  work  with  them,  and  after  a great 
deal  of  communication  and  expostulation  with  them 
they  wrote  to  me  at  last  saying  they  refused  to  take 
the  goods  at  all. 

15023.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  got  the  letter  in 
which  they  x-efused  to  take  the  goods? — That  is 
comparatively  speaking.  They  did  not  say  it  in 
so  many  words.  Hex-e  is  the  letter  Mi-.  Ward  wrote 
to  me. 


“Dublin,  18th  May,  1885. 

“ Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  12th  instant,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I cannot  arrange  through  rates  for  confec- 
tionery from  Waterford,  which  would  place  you  in  a more 
advantageous  position  than  that  which  you  now  occupy  by 
booking  to  Athlone.  The  rates  of  this  Company  from 
Athlone  are  reasonable,  and  the  traffic  would  not  warrant 
the  making  of  exceptional  arrangements,  especially  as  there 
are  no  through  rates  with  stations  on  this  system  for  any 
class  of  goods  from  Waterford.” 


So  that  you  see  by  that,  even  after  giving  these 
x-ates,  they  refuse  to  give  any  fux-ther  rates  if  I should 
not  accept  those  rates.  I wrote  again  and  again,  and 
at  last  the  Committee  on  Irish  Industries  was 
appointed,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
I saw  that  Sir  Ralph  Cusack  had  been  up  as  a witness, 
I wrote  dix-ect  to  him.  I have  those  letters,  but  J 
have  not  brought  my  letter  book  with  me.  I applied 
to  him  to  do  something  in  the  matter,  and  said  that 
really  it  was  a scandalous  thing  that  an  Irish  trader 
and  -manufacturer  should  be  placed  in  such  a position 
as  this,  while  English  goods  were  distributing  all  over 
the  country,  and  that  we  could  not  work  under  it 
I got  no  x-eply  to  that,  and  I then  sent  the  whole  of 
my  correspondence  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  who  was 
then  an  active  member  of  the  Committee.  Then 
immediately  when  they  found  or  saw  by  the  papers 
that  I had  taken  action  in  the  matter,  I received  this 
lettei-,  dated  the  22nd  July,  1885.  In  the  face  o 
that  letter  of  the  18th  May,  refusing  to  give  any 
through  rates  at  all,  Mr.  Ward  writes  when  pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear 

“ In  reply  to  yoiu-s  of  the  20th  inst.,  I beg  to  say 
have  asked  the  other  companies  to  agree  to  through  ra 
to  the  stations  you  mention,  and  shall  write  you  furth 
receipt  of  their  reply.” 
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Then  I "ot  the  rates>  wkich  are  tiie  ln'e:ienfc  ones> 

1 't  may  not  perhaps  he  without  interest  to  compare 
T tes  they  did  give  under  Parliamentary  pressure, 

l'the  pressure  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
r mons  with  what  they  had  offered  formerly  when 
thought  there  could  be  no  pressure  brought  to 
\ upoiTthem.  I. will  take  the  instances  I gave  you 
SV  They  offered  me  Ballina,  30s.  The  rate  is 
d?|l  the  same — 30s. — that  I am  now  working  at. 
Ballinasloe  they  offered  me  at  27s.  6 c?.,  and  now  they 
° working  at  23s.  4 d.,  which  is  still  putting  a penal 
on  me°of  10c?.  a ton  for  through  booking.  Bally- 
haimis  they  offered  me  at  38s.  id.,  but  they  are  now 
working  at  25s.  10 d.  Castlebar  they  offered  at  30s., 
but  they  are  now  working  at  28s.  id.  Castlerea 
they  offered  at  35s.,  but  they  are  now  working  at  25s. 
Roscommon  they  offered  me  at  36s.  8 d.,  and  they  are 
now  working  at  23s.  id.  Then  Westport  is_  practi- 
cally the  same — they  offered  29s.,  and  it  is  now 
29s.  2d.  That  is  so  much  as  regards  those  instances. 
Row  I come  to  the  local  rates  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway.  The  distance  from  Cork  to 
Dublin  is  165  miles,  and  the  rate  is  17s.  6 d.  per  ton. 

15024.  Mr.  Pim Is  that  for  your  class  of  goods  ? — 

Yes.  It  is  what  is  called  third  class.  It  all  relates 
to  third  class  goods. 

15025.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  the  Trish  classifica- 

lion  l Yes,  by  the  Irish  classification.  I may  mention 

in  relation  to  that,  that  about  six  years  ago  the  classi- 
fication of  our  goods  on  the  Irish  Railways  was  one 
class  higher,  and  I wish  to  show  how  we  got  it  changed. 
It  was  a part  of  the  railway  management  of  the 
country,  that  confectionery  was  one  class  dearer  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  and  when  I had  to  send 
goods  to  South  Wales  I could  send  them  a class 
cheaper  than  I could  in  our  own  country.  With  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  O’Malley,  I brought  that  before  the 
Irish  Railway  Companies  at  their  meetings,  and  after 
agreat  deal  of  struggling,  opposed  I am  sorry  to  say, 
most  vehemently,  by  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Company,  the  Irish  Companies  gave  way  and  reduced 
the  classification  to  the  same  thing  as  the  English, 
is  I have  said,  the  distance  from  Cork  to  Dublin  is 
165  miles,  and  the  rate  is  17s.  6 d.  per  ton.  The  dis- 
tance from  Waterford  to  Dublin  is  110 £ miles,  and 
the  rate  is  the  same — 17s.  6c?.  The  distance  from 
Waterford  to  Athlone  is  107  miles,  and  the  rate  is 
19s.  2d.  per  ton.  The  distance  from  Cork  to  Athlone 
is  162  miles,  and  the  rate  is  20s.  10c?.  per  ton,  a differ- 
ence of  Is.  8 d.  I do  not  know  whether  the  through 
rates  from  Glasgow  to  these  places  in  Ireland  are 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry  or  not ; but  I have  just  taken 
them  down. 

15026.  We  wish  to  compare  railway  rates.  Glasgow 
to  Waterford  is  entirely  by  sea  ?— But  Glasgow  to 
Tralee  is  not  by  sea  It  is  to  the  inland  ports.  The 
rate  from  Glasgow  to  Tralee  is  39s.  2c?.  The  rate  from 
Waterford  to  Tralee  is  20s.  2c?.  The  rate  from  Glas- 
gow to  Waterford  is  25s.  If  you  take  25 s.  from  the 
39s.  2d.  that  leaves  14s.  2c?.  in  favour  of  the  Glasgow 
man  for  railway  rates,  as  against  20s.  2c?.  for  the 
Waterford  man.  The  same  thing  applies  to  other 
places.  But  on  the  whole,  my  feeling  in  the  matter 
as  a manufacturer  and  as  a man  who  has  to  pay  a 
• hrge  amount  of  railway  rates  is  this — I consider  it  is 
unfair  that  a monopoly  of  any  kind,  such  as  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  or  the  Midland  Great  Western, 
or  any  of  those  large  companies  who  have  got  certain 
privileges  and  rights  from  the  Legislature,  should  be 
allowed,  or  should  have  in  their  power,  as  I put  it  to 
them  strongly  and  to  a Parliamentary  Committee,  to 
nullify  to  a great  extent  the  natural  advantages  of 
^oh  a port  as  Waterford.  In  Waterford  the  steam- 
ship companies  have  done  everything,  so  far  as  I am 
concerned,  in  giving  me  facilities.  I have  through 
rates  from  Hamburg  for  the  importation  of  sugar.  I 
■rave  through  rates  from  Amsterdam  also ; and  in 
«ory  way  the  steamsh  ip  companies  have  given  facili- 

e3  J hut  all  the  advantages  of  the  port  here,  which 


nature  has  given  us,  are  completely  set  at  naught 
by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  who  stand 
up  and  say,  as  they  have  practically  said,  this — 
“You  may  send  your  goods  to  Athlone  if  you 
like,  but.  we  won’t  carry  them  any  further  for  you, 
unless  you  pay  us  just  what  we  choose,”  — and 
we  in  Ireland  have  no  appeal  against  that.  If  there 
had  been  an  independent  Board  of  gentlemen,  sxrch  as 
Captain  Toole  has  suggested,  going  round  and  sitting 
occasionally  to  hear  the  grievances  of  traders,  that 
might  have  been  remedied  ; but  it  took  me  two  years 
to  get  that,  and  I need  not  say  a man  engaged  in  every 
day  occupations  can  hardly  go  about  fighting  a big 
company. 

15027.  Then  your  difficulty  is  having  to  deal  with 
two  or  three  interests  before  you  can  get  your  goods 
from  Waterford  to  their  destination? — No;  because 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the  Waterford 
and  Central  Ireland  had  already  given  the  facilities. 
It  was  the  Midland  Great  Western. 

15028.  A separate  interest  to  the  railway  interest 
coming  down  to  Waterford — should  you  be  in  favour 
of  such  a fusion  of  interests  as  to  give  you  a through 
route  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  subject  to  a revision  on 
the  part  of  Government  by  a Board? — Decidedly. 

Captain  Toole. — That  is  exactly  what  we  mean. 

Alderman  Smith. — My  suggestion  would  be  this — 
That  there  should  be  some  independent  Board  which 
would  altogether  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
way company,  and  which  would  lay  down  rates  and 
say,  you  must  work  at  those  rates  independent  of  the 
interests  of  the  companies  themselves — that  is  the 
interests  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  or  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  in  putting  on  such  rates  as 
will  divert  traffic  from  Waterford  for  the  purposes  of 
bringing  it  to  Dublin. 

15029.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
give  an  independent  Board,  which  has  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  railway  companies, 
power  to  reduce  the  rate  below  what  Parliament  has 
given  the  companies  power  to  charge? — No,  I should 
not.  It  is  not  a question  of  reduction  of  rates  at  all. 
It  is  a question  of  equalisation  of  rates  that  I wish 
to  have. 

15030.  Then  you  would  not  object  to  a fusion  of  the 
companies  provided  they  were  properly  supervised  by 
somebody  which  should  see  that  justice  was  done 
between  the  public  and  the  companies  ? — Put  in  that 
light,  I should  not.  I should  object  to  a fusion  of  the 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  any  power 
to  divert  traffic  from  Waterford,  for  instance,  to  any 
other  port,  or  to  dominate  the  weaker  railway  com- 
panies. 

15031.  That  would  be  remedied  by  the  supervision 
I have  suggested. 

Captain  Toole. — By  an  independent  body  to  go 
from  town  to  town,  and  they  would  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  railway  company.’  Alderman  Smith 
does  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
shareholders,  but  considers  this  arbitrary  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  railways  does  more  injury  to  the  share- 
holders than  fair  honest  concessions  to  the  public  benefit. 

15032.  I presume  all  you  gentlemen  would  unite  in 
such  a recommendation  ? 

Alderman  Smith.— My  opinion  on  the  matter  is 
this,  that  if  I want  to  send  goods  to  any  particular 

place say  Roscommon — I should  be  able  to  go  over 

to  the  railway  station  and  say.  “What  is  your 
through  rate  for  that  class  of  goods  to  Roscommon?" 
and  then  be  told  what  it  was,  the  same  as  if  I wanted 
my  railway  ticket.  They  can  give  me  my  railway 
ticket  to  Roscommon,  and  why  not  do  the  same  for 
goods.  At  the  same  time  they  have  been  pro- 
hibiting us  from  working  here.  An  English  manu- 
facturer at  an  inland  town  can  get  a through  rate  all 
oyer  the  country,  but  we  have  been  kept  without  it. 
That  is  the  hardship  we  have  been  labouring  under, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  remedied. 

Mr.  Keogh. — The  only  thing  I wish^to^say  to  the 


Sept.  19,  1887. 
Mr.  Richard 

Captain  Toole, 

Alderman 

Smith, 

Mr.  David 

Mr.  John 
Slattery,  J.P. 
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Sept.  id.  1887.  Commission  is,  that  as  an  hotel  proprietor  here,  I pay 
Mr  Richard  a1jout  £130  a year  to  the  bridge,  and  that  if  we  had  a 
Power,  free  bridge,  I should  be  willing  to  capitalise  that 

Captain  Toole,  largely,  and  contribute  to  it,  and  it  would  not  alone 
Alderman  serve  the  city  of  Waterford,  but  it  would  serve  me 
Mr^David  personally,  and  a great  many  others.  There  is  one 

Keogh*71  gentleman  here  (Mr.  Slattery)  who  pays  over  £300  a 

Mr.  John  year  to  the  bridge  as  a merchant,  and  there  are  several 
Slattery,  j.r.  others  in  the  same  position.  I could  not  say  any  thing 
to  you  on  those  questions  with  respect  to  the  rail- 
ways. 

[Mr.  Keogh  withdrew.] 

Alderman  Smith. — With  reference  to  the  bridge,  in 
corroboration  of  Mr.  Keogh,  though  I dare  say  Mr. 
Slattery  would  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  it,  I 
may  say  that  I suffer  in  common  with  others.  For 
every  load  we  send  over  in  the  day,  we  have  to  pay 
7 d.,  whether  small  or  large. 

, 15033.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Alderman  Smith). — Did  T 
understand  you  to  say  there  was  no  through  rate 
by  steamer  from  Glasgow  to  Tralee  via  Waterford  ? — 
There  is  a through  rate  of  39s.  2d.  That  is  over  the 
Dungarvan  Railway  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western. 

15034.  You  compared  that  with  what  other  through 
rate  to  Tralee  ? — With  the  through  rate  I have  to  pay 
from  heie  of  20s.  2 d. 

15035.  I thought  you  said  there  was  a through  rate 
from  Glasgow  to  Tralee  by  some  other  route,  which 
put  Waterford  at  a disadvantage  ? — That  puts  Water- 
ford at  a disadvantage. 

15036.  Is  it  via  Dublin  ? — No ; the  rate  from  Glas- 
gow to  Waterford  is  25s. ; the  rate  from  Glasgow  to 
Tralee  is  39s.  2d.,  which  leaves  14s.  2d.  as  the  rail- 
way portion  of  the  charge,  while  we  pay  20s.  2d. 

Captain  Toole. — Before  you  leave  this  subject  of 
the  railways,  I wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I am 
in  favour  of  what  I call  district  amalgamation,  not 
centralization  in  Dublin,  all  under  one  Board. 

Mr.  Slattery. — I am  a member  of  the  firm  of 
J . and  M.  Slattery  and  Co.,  of  this  city;  and  I have 
been  connected  with  the  railways,  I suppose,  ever 
since  they  were  completed  into  Waterford.  I have 
had  a great  deal  of  traffic  in  pigs  and  cattle  from  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  different  localities,  and  I 
have  always  found  that  the  accommodation  which  I 
received  from  our  local  railways  was  very  good.  In 
fact,  I have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  but  some  years  ago  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  line  we  found  it  rather  difficult,  because 
they  always  gave  a preference  to  their  own  traffic. 
For  instance,  with  inference  to  any  stock  going  to 
Dublin  from  the  different  fairs  we  attend,  such  as 
Templemore  or  Maryborough,  or  any  of  those  fairs  in 
the  County  Limerick  or  the  County  Tipperary,  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  line,  they  always  gave 
an  advantage  to  that,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  our 
traffic,  very  often  delaying  ours  a day  or  two ; but, 
however,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I think  they 
work  very  well  now,  and  I certainly  should  be 
thoroughly  opposed  to  anything  like  an  amalgamation 
of  the  railways,  which  would  give  the  Great  South- 
ern and  Western  any  advantage  over  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  line.  Under  no  consideration  what- 
ever should  I be  satisfied  with  that  if  I had  it  in  my 
power  to  oppose  it,  because  I think  they  would  cer- 
tainly concentrate  the  traffic,  or  divert  it  to  Dublin 
and  Cork  to  the  great  injury  of  Waterford.  Water- 
ford is  a very  considerable  port,  for  the  tomrage  of  the 
present  year  amounts  to  550,000  tons,  and  it  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  That  is  an  increase  of  20,000 
tons  over  last  year. 

_ 15037.  The  Chairman — Would  you  be  afraid  of  that 
diversion  provided  there  was  a central  Board  super- 
vising  the  arrangements,  who  would  have  authority 
to  say  this  is  an  injustice  to  the  traders  at  Water- 
lord  ? — Not  under  those  circumstances  if  there  was  a 
thorough  supervision  over  the  railways,  and  that 
Board  could  say  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western, 


“we  will  not  allow  you  to  divert  this  traffic  f. 
Waterford,”  or  “we  will  notallow  you  to  inim/a1 
interests  of  Waterford  but  I prefer  havino  '6 
supervision  over  them  at  all.  Let  them  go  on  Ju  D° 
are  at  present,  because  notwithstanding  any  su  ^ 
vision  you  can  have  over  them,  they  will  divert  tT 
traffic  under  any  circumstances  in  every  wav  t)  6 
can,  and  I do  not  think  the  control  that  the  Gove^ 
ment  would  have  over  them,  would  be  sufficient^ 
protect  the  interests  of  Waterford. 

15038.  Take  any  place  where  you  suppose  that  the 
interest  would  be  to  send  the  traffic  to  Dublin  instw  1 
of  Waterford? — I will  give  you  an  instance.  There 
has  been  bacon  sent  from  Waterford  to  London  via 
Dublin.  They  came  down  here  and  actually  took  the 
bacon  from  Waterford  to  Dublin,  and  from  there  to 
London,  and  we  have  direct  communication  with 
London  here,  and  a very  good  service  too. 

15039.  Is  that  any  injury  to  the  trader?— It  is  an 
injury  to  Waterford.  I only  give  you  this  as  an  in. 
stance  of  how  anxious  they  are  to  get  the  traffic  from 
Waterford.  Take  Tipperary  for  instance,  or  Tlmrlcs 
or  Kilmallock,  or  Charleville,  or  any  of  the  stations 
along  the  line  from  which  the  Waterford  people  areinthe 
habit  of  bringing  their  traffic  here  by  the  Waterford 
line,  when  they  are  going  from  Waterford.  They  have 
their  consignors  here,  and  they  are  anxious  to  bring 
their  goods  to  Waterford,  and  to  send  them  to  the 
different  places  they  are  going  to,  such  as  Bristol 
Liverpool,  or  Birmingham,  or  other  places,  because 
every  facility  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
could  give  them,  that  is  legitimately,  they  have  in 
Waterford ; and  if  the  Dublin  Company  have  sole 
control  over  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  or  the 
Dungarvan  or  the  Kilkenny  Railway,  it  will  be  a very 
material  disadvantage  to  Waterford.  Now,  we  are 
progressing  every  day,  and  in  fact  we  are  going  to 
lay  out  £20,000  on  the  quays  to  widen  them  to  make 
them  fit  for  the  extra  traffic  we  hope  to  receive. 

15040.  Still  you  do  not  answer  my  question  Assam- 
ing  you  can  get  your  bacon  carried  from  Waterford 
to  London  by  way  of  Dublin  cheaper  than  you  can  send 
it  direct,  is  it  not  an  advantage  to  you  as  a trader, 
and  as  one  of  the  public  ? — If  I got  it  cheaper,  but  I 
could  not  possibly  get  it  cheaper. 

15C41.  Who  has  the  power  of  taking  that  bacon 
away  from  Waterford.  It  is  only  the  people  who 
own  it  who  consign  it  by  the  other  route  ?— I dare 
say  that  every  Waterford  man  ought  to  be  patriotic 
enough  to  wish  to  have  the  goods  go  from  Waterford 
to  the  great  advantage  of  tire  port  of  Waterford, 
because  otherwise  the  Steamship  Company  lose  the 
traffic  from  Waterford,  and  that  , very  materially  in- 
terests the  city.  If  I send  ray  bacon  or  butter  through 
Dublin,  will  not  they  lose  the  advantage  of  it. 

15042.  I am  afraid  sentiment  cannot  enter  into 
matters  of  business  ? — It  is  business  to  a great  extent, 
is  not  it ; because  if  I am  interested  in  the  Steamship 
Company,  why  should  I not  be  interested  in  keeping 
the  traffic  of  Waterford,  and  keeping  it  direct. 

15043.  Then  you  would  consign  it  by  the  steamboat, 
would  not  you  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

15044.  It  is  under  your  own  control  entirely  to  send 
it  as  you  think  proper? — Yes,  to  allow  us  to  send  it 
as  we  think  proper. 

15045.  You  feel  it  a disadvantage  to  send  it  by  way 
of  Dublin  ? — From  Waterford. 

15046.  Supposing  the  rate  is  lower?-  That  is  what 
I complain  of  that  they  will  give  certain  advantages. 

15047.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Slattery).-  I want  to 
understand  why  you  consider  that  supposing  all 4ke 
railways  were  united  under  one  management,  there 
would  be  any  tendency  not  to  give  Waterford  its  hiu 
geographical  advantage?- -If  it  should  happen  tba 
the  Government  took  it  up,  and  gave  the  supervision 
to  the  larger  railways,  I certainly  should  have  very 
strong  guarantees  that  we  should  not  be  intei  ei 

15048.  That  is  not  quite  the  question.  The  quest*" 
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„ all  the  railways  ' 


s united  under  one 


management^  - w'e  sjiould  come  in  for  our  proper 
course)  i ‘ 

0i)\  think  there  was  some  little  misunderstand- 
vour  part.  The  question  the  Chairman  put 
...Losing  all  the  railways  were  united  under 
'faS|  ' dement,  and  that  management  was  subject  to 
TZn meat  control,  would  not  then  every  port  get 
, “eo“  raphical  advantage  MVe  should  suppose 
fi  tbev  ought  to,  but  I should  prefer  vastly  to  be 
ff  We  are  able  to  do  for  ourselves  very  well, 
6 1 f they  would  only  let.us  alone,  and  let  us  get  the 
d antage  've  can  get  from  our  local  railways,  I think 


e\  f they  would  only  let.us  alone,  and  let  us  get  the 
" w we  can  get  from  our  local  railways,  I think 
i develop  the  traffic  better  than  by  any  super- 
■ the  Government  could  give  us. 

Alderman  Smith.— Mr.  Slattery  says  that,  but  you 
wvtainlv  cannot  take  me  as  agreeing  with  that.  I 
£ 2d  every  trader  of  Waterford  knows,  that  it 
i,  a moral  impossibility  for  the  weaker  lmes  to  straggle 
“ inst  the  stronger  lines  without  they  get  some  assis- 
tance and  that  they  are  dominated,  - and  the  rates 
made' by  the  larger  lines  and  the  weaker  lines  must 

look  to  them.  . ' , , • , ' 

Mr  Slattery.-  But  give  them  no  control  over  them. 
Then  there  is  another  thing  I wanted  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  and  that  is  this.  If  they  had  a light  railway 
from  here  to  Dunmore,  it  would  be  a very  great  ad- 
vantage. Dunmore  is  becoming  a very  large  fishing 

^15050.  Has  the  country  been  surveyed,  do  you 

know?  . T, 

Mr.  Power.— Yes,  formerly.  Thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  only  eight  miles  from  here. 

15051.  Is  the  country  very  difficult. 

Captain  2 We.— Not  for  a tramway,  I think;  that 
is  if  you  made  a tramway  along  the  side  of  the  road, 
widening  the  existing  road. 

Mr.  Slattery. — Fish  often  times  has  to  be  thrown 
oat  in  the  sea  there.  They  cannot  get  a conveyance  for 
it  up  here. 

15052.  What  scheme  was  promoted  at  the  time  you 
mention.'  Did  it  ever  get  as  far  as  the  Privy  Council  ? 
—I  think  not. 

Mr.  Power. — That  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago.  It  was  attempted  to  form  a company. 

15053.  There  has  been  no  recent  attempt? — It  was 
talked  of  but  they  did  not  go  very  far. 

Mr.  Slattery. — The  landlords  are  too  poor  now  and 
they  could  not  get  the  money. . Unless  the  Govern- 
ment do  it  there  is  no  chance  of  its  been  made. 

15054.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Power).— Was  it 
surveyed  by  an  engineer  1— It  must  have  been. 

15055.  And  there  has  been  no  survey  since  that  one 
made  thirty  years  ago  ? — No. 

Alderman  Smith.— And  that  survey  was  for  a rail- 
way—not  for  a light  railway  or  tramway. 

Mr.  Power. — I think  you  have  rather  misunderstood 
Mr.  Slattery.  What  he  meant  to  convey  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  was  that  there  has  been  a 
sort  of  rivalry  between  them.  I believe  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  llailway  have  attempted  often 
to  take  over  or  purchase  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
by  any  means,  and  they  have  adopted  every  means 
they  possibly  could  to  bring  that  about,  so  that  pro- 
tection would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  smaller 
railways,  otherwise  they  would  divert  all  the  traffic  to 
Dublin. 

15056.  If  it  was  all  one  company  whatinterestwouhl 
they  have.  These  differences  must  vanish? — I think 
not.  The  shareholders  and  directors  principally  live 
in  Dublin,  and  it  is  their  interest  to  take  all  the  traffic 
hey  possibly  can  there. 

Captain  Toole.— It  would  be  too  much  centralisa- 
tion, and  we  object  to  that.  It  would  be  like  the 
Castle  at  Dublin.  It  would  be  giving  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  one  body  and  if  the  central  committee 
was  against  the  public,  the  public  get  tired  of  com- 


plaining if  you  always  have  to  appeal  to  a Board  like  Sept,  id,  1887. 
that.  Mr.  Richard 

15057.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  .Captain  Toole). — At  p0wer, 
present  you  have  to  go ‘before  the  Railway  Commis-  Captain  Too10, 
sioners  ?— Yes.  . , , , smid.?*" 

15058.  But  supposing  there  was  an  independent  Mr  j0]m 
Board  constituted  ? — In  the  different  districts.  We  Slattery,  i.v. 
should  like  to  keep  up  a kind  of  local  supervision  or 
local  control  because  the  local  wants  would  be  better 
attended  to,  and  Waterford  collectively  would  make  a 
better  fight  in  case  Dublin  or  Cork  were  unduly  in- 
terfering with  us.  Whereas  if  all  the  power  were  in 
Dublin,  and  Ireland  were  divided  into  half  a dozen 
companies,  the  chances  are  the  public  would  go  to 
Dublin. 

15059.  The  Chairman.—  By  that  answer  yon  assume 
that  all  the  management  of  the  railways  of  Ireland 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Dublin  men  ?— Or  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  railways  there. 

15060.  Surely  that  could  not  be  the  case.  The 
shareholders  would  have  an  interest  in  every  part  of 
Ireland  ?— They  would  not  care  a pin  as  long  as  they 
had  their  interest.  That  is  different  to  the  traders. 

15061.  In  addition  to  the  shareholders’  control  over 
the  Board  you  have  the  suggested  government  super- 
vision ? 

Mr.  Slattery We  want  the  interests  of  each  city 

to  be  protected.  If  I am  a shareholder  and  get  my 
percentage  out  of  it  at  the  same  time  naturally  I must 
have  a wish  or  an  interest  in  having  the  traffic  of  my 
native  city  increased.  It  is  not  because  I am  a share- 
holder and  wish  for  large  dividends  that  I should  wish 
the  traffic  to  be  all  concentrated  in  Dublin  or  brought 
to  Dublin.  If  the  Dublin  company  succeeds  in  gett- 
ing into  its  hands  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Rail- 
way which  it  has  been  making  very  great  efforts  to 
get,  and  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
it  will  injure  this  city  very  much. 

15062.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Slattery).— Might 
it  not  be  possible  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
appointment  of  this  independent  Board  should  be  that 
every  city  in  Ireland  should  be  fairly  treated  and  dealt 
with  if  not  fairly  treated?— That  would  be  a protection. 

Alderman  Smith. — My  idea  of  what  the  Chairman 
laid  down  is  this,  and  I think  it  would  meet,  as  far  as 
I can  see  satisfactorily,  every  trader  ;— That  an  in- 
dependent Board  should  be  appointed  to  supervise  the 
rates  and  to  see  that  no  exceptional  rates  should  be 
made  for  one  place  above  another  place.  Also  to  see 
that  every  city  and  every  place  was  treated  fairly  and 
on  a just  basis,  and  that  being  done  let  every  trader 
consign  his  goods  as  he  likes.  ...  . 

15063.  The  Chairman. — Just  so  ? —I  tlimk  that. that 
would  meet  the  c.ose,  because  you  take  the  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  large  railways  of  saying  we  will 
carry  at  this  or  that  rate  ; they  must  carry  at  the  rates 
laid  down  for  them.  I do  not  then  see  how  any  place 
would  be  interfered  with.  , • 

Captain  I'oole.—I  had  an  idea  that  this  proposed 
Board,  however  they  might  be  appointed,  would  live 
in  Dublin  to  some  extent.  If  this  Board  could  be  Con- 
stituted of  men  appointed  from  the  different  localities— 
that  is  to  say,  if  Waterford  had  a representative  to 
look  after  her  interests— that  would  be  a different  tiling. 

15064.  Anything  short  of  that  wouldbe  no  advantage 
from  a public  point  of  view  ?— I had  an  idea  of  gentle- 
men living  constantly  in  Dublin,  except  when  they 
were  going  about  on  a tour  through  the  country  lor 
the  purpose  of  hearing  complaints,  and  that  tney  would 
tend  in  human  nature  to  prefer  Dublin  interests  to  any 

0t  Alderman  Smith.— I suppose  it  would  be  constituted 
of  two  or  three  gentlemen  from  the  principal  points  m 

each  province  or  the  ports. 

Captain  Toole.— Tlmf  is  different  from  the  idea  of  a 
Board  that  I had-  . ,T  , . 

15065  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Captain  Toole).— Nothing 
was  said  about  Dublin?— That  was  what  was  running 
in  my  mind. 
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Sept.  19,  1887.  Alderman  Smith. — The  great  grievance  we  have  had 

Mr.  Richard  UP  t'ie  Present  time  is  that  we  have  had  nobody  to 
Power,  appeal  to,  except  to  call  in  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

Captain  Toole,  There  was  only  an  ad  misericordiam  appeal  to  the 
Smith”311  railway  companies. 

Mr.' John  Mr.  Slattery. — As  far  as  heavy  traffic  coming  into 

Slattery,  i.v.  the  City  of  Waterford  is  concerned,  I think  it  is  fairly 
done  for.  We  have  to  make  complaints  sometimes, 
but  we  are  not  all  infallible., 

15066.  The  Chairman,  (to  Mr.  Slattery). — I presume 
you  do  not  think  Alderman  Smith  was  properly 
treated  ? — No,  he  was  very  badly  treated,  and  that 
shows  you  what  those  railways  would  do  if  they  had 
the  supervision. 

15067.  Not  if  their  interest  was  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  ? — Certainly  not. 

15068.  That  is  if  it  was  all  one  interest  ? — Do  you 
mean  that  all  the  companies  should  be  amalgamated 
and  the  shareholders  should  have  the'  same  interest  all 
round  ? 

15069.  That  was  the  question.  I put  it  to  you 
whether  you  would  consider  it  unfavourable  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  if  you  could  send  your  goods 
anywhere  and  everywhere  at  certain  rates  which  should 
be  fair  and  just  between  the  company  and  the  traders  l 
— If  there  was  proper  supervision  to  prevent  any  city 
taking  away  the  traffic  belonging  to  another — that 
they  should  not  say — I want  you  to  go  to  Dublin,  and' 
I will  take  your  cattle  for  one  shilling  a head  less. 

Alderman  Smith. — That  is  . exactly  what,  as  I under- 
stand, the  Chairman  says  they  should  not  be  able  to  do. 

15070.  I think  Alderman  Smith  understands  what  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Slattery. — Would  you  retain  all  the  different 
Boards  of  Directors  ? 

15071.  That  is  a matter  of  detail.  I merely  want 
your  opinion. 

Mr.  Power. — I understand  that  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  could  not  reduce  their  rates  from  the 
Limerick  Junction  to  such  a pitch  as  would  interfere 
and  divert  the  traffic  that  would  naturally  come  to 
Waterford. 

15072.  A Board  of  Supervision  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  would  see  that  justice  was  done  between 
the  company  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Slattery. — We  want  to  prevent  them  taking 
away  the  traffic  from  Waterford,  which  they  will  do. 

15073.  Mi\  Barry  (to  Mr.  Slattery). — One  question 
about  Dunmore.  Do  you  consider  their  would  be  any 
traffic  besides  fish  ? — Yes,  I should  think  you  would 
have  com  and  pigs,  and  passenger  traffic. 

Mr.  Power. — It  is  a sea-bathing  place  and  would  be 
resorted  to  if  there  were  means  of  access  to  it. 

Mr.  Slattery. — I am  very  confident  it  would  pay. 
Alderman  Smith. — Dunmore  is  the  only  harbour 
properly  constructed,  where  vessels  of  any  size,  whether 
pleasure  boats  or  fishing  boats,  can  come  in  along  this 
coast  from  Waterford  to  Dungarvan  and  round  to 
Wexford. 

15074.  Hasthe  Harbour  Board  here  any  control  over 
Dunmore  ? — No ; Dunmore  is  under  the  Public  Works 
Commissioners. 

15075.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  vessels  pay  any  dues? 

Captain  Toole.— I think  it  is  2d.  per  ton.  They 
pay  3 \d.  or  3d.  a ton  in  Waterford. 

15076.  Are  there  dues  here  on  the  goods  brought  in 
by  ships? — No  there  are  no  town  dues. 

Mr.  Power. — Dunmore  Harbour  was  erected  for  ma  il 
purposes.  The  Milford  steamers  used  to  call  there, 
and  it  was  built  for  that  purpose  at  a great  outlay. 
But  when  they  had  got  it  made  they  found  that  by 
bringing  the  steam  era  up  to  the  city  the  mails  reached 
Waterford  something  earlier  than  they  used  to  come 
up  by  mail  coach,  so  they  abandoned  it  after  going  to 
considerable  expense — £80,000. 

15077.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Power). — You  think 
Dunmore  might  be  made  a port  of  call,  that  a vessel 
leaving  Waterford  might  touch  there  and  take  in  goods 


just  as  the  steamers  from  Londonderry  call  ar  n 
Stewart  and  Port  Rush  ? — It  would  never  do  that** 
Mr.  Slattery. — Large  vessels  could  not  come  i 
That  is  the  reason  we  wish  to  have  the  tramwav  W' 
structed,  coming  up  here  to  bring  the  goods  to  W T*' 
ford.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  fish  caught  t 
Dunmore,  sometimes  there  are  vessels  come  from  Mil 
ford  to  take  it  away,  but,  at  other  times  they  find  n.  , 
they  have  no  convenience  to  send  away  the  fish  ad 
very  often  they  have  to  throw  it  out,  of  the  boats- 
whereas  any  fish  brought  here  is  sent  away  by  tl  ’ 
Milford,  Liverpool  or  Bristol  boats,  and  if  they  had 
the  tramway  then  the  fish  could  be  brought  up  everv 
day.  That  is  about  the  most  important  thing;  y 
15078.  Mr.  Pirn.— Is  there  any  fishing  in  Dunmore 
except  fishing  for  mackerel  and  herring?— -Yes  all 
sorts  of  fish — hake  aud  sole. 

Mr.  Power. — There  is  deep  sea  fishing. 

15079.  What  number  of  fishing  boatsis  there  belon«- 
ing  to  Dunmore  itself? 

Captain  Toole. — Forty  or  fifty  trawlers. 

Mr.  Slattery. — There  are  120  there  sometimes. 

Mr.  Power. — It  is  a precarious  sort  of  thin".  The 
steamers  mar  come  over  from  Milford,  and  wait  here 
a day  or  two  and  get  no  fish.  They  go  away  and  then 
the  shoal  will  come  along  and  they  will  have  abundance. 
The  river  boat  here  goes  down  occasionally  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  Milford  boats. 

15080.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  me  how  many 
decked  boats  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  register  are  owned 
at  Dunmore  ? 

Captain  Toole. — I would  not  confine  myself  to  thirty 
or  forty  tons — down  to  twenty  tons.  I should  thiny 
nearly  thirty  or  forty  are  owned  in  Dunmore. 

15081.  Varying  from  twenty-five  tons  to  forty 
tons  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Power. — I do  not  think  there  are  any  boats 
forty  tons. 

15082.  To  Captain  Toole. — The  Milford  boat  passes 
Dunmore  morning  and  evening  ? — Yes. 

15083.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  put  fish 
on  board  the  Milford  boat,  out  of  small  boats  going 
from  Dunmore  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  there  has 
been,  but  not  of  late  years. 

15084.  It  is  not  done  systematically  ?— Not  of  late 
years.  They  have  got  more  particular  in  keeping  their 
times  to  the  trains,  and  now  they  do  not  do  it. 
Formerly,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  they  did. 

15085.  Do  you  think  the  reason  is  that  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  who  own  the  Milford  boats 
refuse  to  stop  them  ? — Yes,  being  mail  boats  they  keep 
their  time,  and  the  through  traffic  demanding  their 
attention,  they  cannot  attend  to  the  fish  traffic.  If  we 
had  a tramway  to  bring  the  fish  in  in  time  to  catch  the 
Milford  boat,  we  could  put  it  on  board  at  once.  When 
these  other  boats  go  they  are  discouraged  after  three 
or  four  days  waiting.  When  they  go  away  in  two 
or  three  days  the  fish  may  come  and  then  they  hare 
no  means  of  bringing  it  except  by  car,  and  having  to 
come  through  the  hot  sun  there  is  a great  deal  of  fish 
lost. 

15086.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Captain  Toole). — It  is  a 
very  limited  harbour  in  extent  ? — Yes. 

15087.  When  you  have  forty  or  fifty  boats  in  it  is 
full  ? 

Mr.  Power. — There  are  over  200  boats  there  some- 
times. 

15088.  What  kind  of  traffic  do  you  anticipate 
between  Waterford  and  Dunmore? 

Captain  Toole. — Passenger  traffic. 

Mr.  Slattery. — There  is  all  the  corn  of  the  district  to 
be  brought  up,  and  Butter  and  pigs  would  certainly  be 
brought  up  by  the  railway. 

15089.  That  corn  wouldnot  be  taken  to  the  harbour? 
— It  would  be  taken  from  Dunmore.  As  to  the  Mil- 
ford, or  Bristol,  or  Liverpool  boats  taking  in  fish,  they 
cannot  do  it,  because  they  are  bound  to  tides.  If  they, 
had  a cargo  of  cattie  going  to  a market  and  they  stop- 
ped two  or  three  hours  to  take  in  fish  they  would  lose 
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’ oufc  to  the  steamer  and  put  fish  on  board,  and 
w would  not  attempt  it  at  all.  Consequently  the 
Sway  would  be  a wonderful  advantage. 

Mr  Power- — I will  tell  you  what  came  under  my 

tee  lately.  I counted  seventeen  cars  not  long  since 
“°  !i.w  up  with  fish.  They  came  up  to  send  their  fish 
Tt  they1  were  to°  lafce  for  the  Milford  boat-  ^on- 
wiuently  they  had  to  go  across  to  the  railway  station 
rd  send  it  through  Dublin.  If  you  had  a tramway 
tee  that  tramway  wordd  get  the  fish  up  in  time  for 
the  boat  to  go  across  to  Milford  with  it,  and  that 
’ Id  be  a great  advantage  to  the  owners  of  the  fish. 
"°1d090.  Do  you  think  a tramway  would  pay  in  itself  ? 
_I  am  sure  it  ought 

Captain  Toole.— I believe  it  would  if  economically 
constructed,  and  the  money  advanced  at  a fair  rate  of 

^09,  How  would  the  capital  be  found? 

Mr  Slattery— The  Government  should  help  us. 

Captain  Toole.— The  public  would  subscribe  it 
under  a guarantee.  I think  if  there  was  a Govern- 
ment guarantee  combined  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
local  authority  that  the  public  would  subscribe ; but 
the  last  Act  was  not  fair  to  the  public  as  regards  the 
interest  that  was  given  to  these  people  for  constructing 
the  tramways.  Two  per  cent,  of  Government  guaran- 
tee and  three  per  cent,  of  Baronial  guarantee,  I con- 
sider was  too  much. 

15092.  The  fish  traffic  would  be  confined  chiefly  to 

mackerel  and  herring?  , . , 

Mr.  Power. — Yes,  and  hake,  sole,  and  turbot,  ancl 
all  sorts  of  deep  sea  fish — eels,  lobsters,  and  crabs. 


15093.  Supposing  there  was  a curing  establishment 
at  Dunmore  for  curing  the  herring  there. 

Mr.  Slattery. — That  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

15094.  The  objection  which  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
herrings  being  brought  by  those  cars,  and  having  to 
be  taken  away  to  the  railway  station,  would  then  be 
done  away  with ; because  the  herrings  might  remain 
and  the  vessels  would  then  go  with  a sufficient  cargo. 

Captain  Toole. — I presume  the  only  herrings  cured 
would  be  those  that  you  could  not  get  to  market  in  a 
healthy  state  for  consumption. 

Alderman  Smith. — I believe,  myself,  that  a light 
railway  could  be  made  from  here  to  Dunmore,  and  the 
money  found  very  easily,  by  the  city  of  Waterford  and 
the  baronies  between  here  and  Dunmore  giving  a 
guarantee ; and  I think  it  would  be  a proper  and  right 
thing  to  give  a guarantee,  because,  although  I would 
go  as  far  as  anyone  in  keeping  things  at  home,  I 
cannot  go  with  the  idea  that  we  are  to  look  to  the 
Government  for  everything.  I think,  myself,  if  there 
is  a fair  chance  of  the  tramway  from  here  to  Dunmore 
promoting  the  fishing  interests  of  that  portion  of 
Ireland,  the  citizens  of  Waterford  should  be  prepared 
then  to  give  some  facilities  in  guaranteeing  a moderate 
sum  for  the  railway.  Then  following  up  the  same 
thing,  I think,  it  would  be  a legitimate  and  proper 
thing  for  the  city  of  Waterford  to  give  a guarantee. 
Of  course  I go  as  far  as  this,  that  the  Government 
must  advance  the  money,  because  we  have  not  got  it 
ourselves,  but  the  security  for  the  mouey  would 
be  a guarantee  by  the  baronies  adjacent  and  Water- 
ford. 

[The  Witnesses  withdrew;] 


Mr.  P.  M.  Egan  called  in  and  examined. 


15095.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  the  Mayor 
oi  Kilkenny  ?— I am. 

15096.  Have  you  had  this  list  of  questions  before 
you,  as  to  railway  organization  and  extension? — I 
have  not ; but,  I think,  I have  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated them.  Beginning  with  the  question  of  small 
manufacturers,  I think  the  way  they  are  treated  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  trouble  that  exists  with  the 
Irish  railways,  and  I will  give  you  one  or  two  facts. 
A couple  of  years  ago  a chair  manufacturer  in  Cork 
came  to  Kilkenny  to  sell  chairs,  and  he  made  some 
sales  there.  One  of  the  men  who  purchased  the  chairs 
informed  me— a man  in  whose  veracity  I believe,  and 
I am  giving  you  no  evidence  but  what  I can  swear  to, 
if  necessary— that  the  carnage  for  each  chair  was 
4s.  Od.  to  Kilkenny  from  Cork,  which  of  course  put 
an  end  to  the  chair  manufacturers’  business  in  Kil- 
kenny. Another  piece  of  evidence  I have,  with  regard 
to  a small  manufacturer,  is,  as  to  soap.  I have  here 
two  tickets  for  the  railway  carriage  of  soap,  which 
show  that  soap  is  carried  on  the  Irish  railways  at  a 
rate,  by  which  they  charge  for  the  wrappers,  the  boxes 
and  everything  else  on  the  soap  ; while  in  England 
they  charge  only  for  the  nett  weight  of  the  soap. 

15097.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I have  the  documents 
here  to  shew  it.  That  may  seem  a very  trifling  differ- 
ence, but  it  means  Is.  a ton  on  soap.  I have  here 
two  tickets,  one  is  for  10  cwt.  3 qrs.  161bs.  weight  of 
soap  from  Dublin,  and  the  other  is  10  cwt.  3 qrs.  from 
Liverpool.  This  occurred  within  the  last  week.  In 
one  case  the  charge  is  nett  on  the  10  cwt.,  the  foreign 
soap,  while  the  charge  is  on  the  gross  weight  on  the 
local  manufacturer.  [The  documents  were  handed  in.] 
You  see  the  10  cwt.  only  put  down  in  the  one: 
case  which  is  the  nett,  and  that  is  the  custom. 

15098.  How  do  you  shew  that  in  the  case  of  this 
10  cwt.  it  is  the  nett  and  the  other  is  the  gross? — The 
same  quantity  was  ordered.  It  is  half  a ton  of  soap 
ordered  in  both  cases,  and  in  one  case  the  charge  is 
put  down  for  the  qrs.  and  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the 
"'rappers. 

15099.  There  is  nothing  here  to  show  that  that  is 


the  case.  It  might  be  the  weight  of  the  package  ?— 
You  have  the  statement  of  the  man  that  ordered  it. 
He  ordered  in  each  case  the  same  quantity. 

15100.  Did  he  get  the  same  quantity  ? — Yes,  the 
same  quantity  of  soap  ; but  he  had  to  pay  for  the 
wrappers  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  manufacturer,  while 
he  had  not  in  the  other  case. 

15101.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  these 
documents  to  show  that  yours  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  one  is  10  cwt., 
and  the  other  is  1 0 cwt.  3 qrs.  16  lbs.  ?— But  the  same 
quantity  of  soap  was  ordered-  in  both  cases — half  a 
ton.  This  is  only  one  of  numerous  examples. 

15102.  Mr.  Barry. — Perhaps  they  did  not  get  the 
full  half  ton?— Yes,  the  quantity  is  the  same.  It  is 
a thing  that  occurred  within  the  last  few  days  in 
Kilkenny.  The  dates  are  on  the  tickets. 

15103.  Mr.  Pirn. — There  were  a different  number  of 
packets.  In  the  one  case  it  is  ten  half  boxes  of  soap, 
and  in  the  other  fifteen  boxes?— Yes.  It  is  proved 
by  these  documents  that  the  weight  of  the  packets  is 
not  charged  in  England  and  it  is  in  Ireland,  and  you 
have  the  proof  here  that  the  same  weight  of  soap  was 
ordered  in  both  cases.  There  is  3 qrs.  10  lbs.  put  on 
for  the  packets  in  one  case,  and  that  makes  an  increase 
of  Is.  in  the  ton  on  the  system  of  carriage  in  one 
country  over  the  other.  Then  I come  to  a more 
important  question  with  regard  to  Kilkenny  marble, 
which  is  one  of  our  native  products.  To  take  polished 
marble  from  Kilkenny  to  London  will  cost  30s.  a ton, 
and  there  is  evidence  of  that  from  the  proprietor  of 
the  Kilkenny  Marble  Works  within  the  last  few  days 

Mr.  Colies — whereas  the  Belgians  can  send  in  the 

same  class  to  London  at  10s.  a ton. 

15104.  The  Chairman.— The  Belgians,  I suppose, 
send  by  steamer  all  the  way  from  Antwerp  to  London 

yes  \ye  think  that  the  local  rates  should  be  such 

as  to  encourage  the  local  manufacturer  to  meet  the 
cbmpetition. 

15105.  Mr.  Barry. — How  does  the  Kilkenny  marble 
go  to  London  ?— Generally  by  Waterford,  or  by  train 
to  Dublin. 


Mr.  Richard 

Captain  Toole 

Alderman 

Smith, 

Mr.  John 
Slattery,  J.P. 


Mr.  P.  M 
Egan. 
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15 1 06.  The  Chairman.- -Either  to  Dublin  or  Water- 
ford by  railway  ? — Yes. 

15107.  But  the  Belgian  marble  comes  all  the  way 
to  Loudon  by  steamer  ? — Yes. 

15108.  Do  you  know  where  the  charge  of  10s.  from 
Belgium  to  London  is  from  1— From  the  Belgian 
quarries.  I do  not  know  where  they  are. 

15109.  They  must  be  inland  from  the  port? — 
Mr.  Collis  has  gone  into  this  question  because  these 
are  old  established  works,  and  it  interests  him. 

15110.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  charge  is  from 
Kilkenny  to  Waterford  for  the  carriage  of  marble, 
or  from  Kilkenny  to  Dublin  by  railway  ? - - 1 can  give 
you  the  amount  from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford  for  rough 
stone,  but  I do  not  think  he  has  given  me  the  figures 
from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford  for  marble,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  polished  marble  is  generally  exported  and  he 
has  a through  rate. 

15111.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  there  a steamer  from  Water- 
ford to  London  ? — Thex-e  is. 

15112.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  freight  on  the 
marble  from  Waterford  to  London  would  be,  and 
what  the  freight  from  Antwerp  to  London  would  be  ? 
— I have  not.  To  take  polished  marble  from  Kilkenny 
to  Dublin  it  would  cost  23s.  6 d.  a ton,  while  it  is 
brought  from  Belgium  to  Dublin  at  20s.  a ton. 

15113.  That  is  by  sea  I presume? — By  sea  and 
land  I suppose ; but  the  point  we  want  to  cotne  at  is 
this  to  show  the  incubus  on  the  local  manufacturer 
compared  with  the  foreigu  manufacturer  which  is  put 
by  the  local  railways. 

15114.  The  Chairman. — Has  it  ever  been  pointed 
out  to  the  railway  companies  that  they  are  losing 
traffic  from  Kilkenny  to  Dublin,  or  Kilkenny  to 
Waterford,  in  consequence  of  the  low  sea  freights — 
say  from  Belgium  to  London? — Very  frequently. 
Mr.  Collis  has  been  in  frequent  agitation  with  the 
railway  companies  on  this  question.  Then  again,  the 
very  rough  stone  costs  5s.  3 d.  a ton  from  Kilkenny 
to  Waterford. 

15115.  What  is  the  distance  ? — Thirty  miles.  That 
is  2d.  per  ton  per  mile  for  rough  unhewn  stone. 

15116.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  that  for  the  full  of  a truck  do 
you  know  ? — No,  in  quantities — blocks. 

15117.  There  charge  is  per  ton? — Yes,  per  ton. 
Then  to  take  polished  marble  from  Kilkenny  to 
Glasgow  would  cost  25s.  a ton,  and  the  Clyde  Company 
will  take  it  from  Belgium  to  Glasgow  for  24s. 

15118.  The  Chairman. — That  must  be  from  some 
port  in  Belgium  ? — From  port  to  port,  or  they  may 
have  a through  rate  from  the  quarries. 

15119.  That  scarcely  bears  on  our  enquiry? — 
Except  that  it  shows  how  the  local  manufacturer  is 
handicapped  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Then 
I come  to  the  question  of  timber.  The  railway  com- 
panies say  if  they  lowered  the  rates  they  would  receive 
no  more  money ; that  their  lines  are  not  paying  and 
they  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  increasing  the  traffic 
by  lowering  the  rates.  That  is  one  of  their  ax-gum ents, 
and  that  argument  is  fr-equently  put  forward  by  the 
Water-ford  axxd  Limerick  Compaxxy.  A man  xxamed 
Brophy,  a timber  mei-chaut  of  Kilkenny,  states  that 
he  went  fx-eqxxently  to  the  compaxxy  and  asked  them  to 
lower  the  rates  for  carrying  x-oxxgh  timber.  The  rate 
is  7s.  a ton  fx-om  Kilkenny  to  Waterford.  He  has 
customers  who  would  take  500  tons  in  the  yeax-,  or 
from  that  to  1,000  tons  in  the  year.  One  of  them  is  a 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Howell,  of  Cari-ick-on-Suii-,  and 
Mr.  Brophy  has  given  me  two  letters  from  this  man 
with  regax-d  to  the  trading  between  them.  One  of 
them  is  dated  15th  March,  1887,  and  states  : — 

“I have  written  the  railway  company  about  carriage  to 
Waterford,  and  as  soon  as  I hear  will  write  you  definite  offer. 
If  price  suits  can  take  it  from  you  perhaps  as  you  have  it,  a 
waggon  or  two  at  a time,  but  there  is  considerable  expense 
attending  it  in  Waterford  as  railway  company  will  not 
deliver  into  boats  without  heavy  charge. 

*•  I am,  yours  truly, 

“ Thos.  G.  Howell." 


Then  on  the  26th  April : — 

. “ Drar  Snt,-In  reply  to  your  letter  I could  not  no^M 
give  the  price  for  the  elm,  as  the  railway  carria.ro  • 
high.”  °e  13 


15120.  What  is  the  charge  for  carriage  for  timber 

Seven  shillings  per  ton.  Mr.  Brophy  has  told  m 
offered  this  man  the  timber  delivered  at  Kilkenny 


2Rny  station  j 


foi  10s.  a ton.  In  order  to  induce  him  to  take  it  1 ; 
quoted  that  very  low  figure,  and  the  other  man  could  1 
not  take  it  simply  because  when  it  landed  in  Watc  ■ 
ford  it  would  be  17s.  a ton,  which  would  be  too  high 
for  him.  Then  the  breweries  in  Kilkenny  are  o° 


of  the  principal  sources  of  employment  in  Kilkenn 


They  give  very  large  employment,  and  in  fact  they 
are  the  only  means,  I may  say,  that  we  have  for  usino 
up  the  excess  of  labour  we  have  in  the  district0 
but  still  they  are  working  under  vpre  mnn„.  u .. 


! working  under  very  serious  handi- 
capping compared  with  the  English  breweries,  h'ow 
the  carriage  of  empties  from  Kilkenny  to  Dundrum 
is  in  some  of  the  cases  for  some  of  the  empties  14s.  2d 
and  20s.  a ton,  while  the  carriage  of  the  fulls  h 
10s.  9 d.  a ton  ; that  is  to  say,  on  some  of  the  empties 
back  they  chax-ge  twice  the  price  that  they  charge  on 
the  fulls  going  out.  Then  Kilkenny  to  Templemore 
nearly  the  same  occurs.  The  fulls  are  carried  at 
9s.  9 d.,  while  the  empty  quarters  are  20s.  a ton, 
Kilkenny  to  Cax-low  5s.  per  ton  full,  while  the  empties 
are  in  some  cases  1 3s.  4 d.  a ton. 

15121.  Do  yoxx  know  what  weight  of  full  barrels 
can  be  sent  in  a truck  ? — I could  not  say ; but  I know 
these  are  accurately  calculated  as  to  the  weight  of 
empties. 

15122.  Can  you  tell  me  what  number  of  barrels  can 
be  put  in  a truck  ? — I could  not. 

15123.  Assume  yoxx  could  put  any  given  quantity 
you  like,  say  thirty  barx-els,  ixx  a truck,  do  you  know 
what  the  weight  of  those  thirty  barx-els  would  be?— 
No. 


15124.  But  the  thirty  empties  would  occupy  pre- 
cisely the  same  space  ? — Yes  ; that  is  of  course 
admitted. 


15125.  With  a small  per  centage  of  the  gross  weight! 
— Not  a small  per  centage.  I should  think  it  ought  to 
be  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gx-oss  weight.  Those  beer 
barrels  weigh  very  heavy. 

15126.  But  they  occupy  the  same  space  as  full  ones? 
— Yes.  Thexx  Kilkenny  to  Roscrea  11s.  8d.  for  the 
fulls,  and  20s.  for  some  of  the  empties.  Kilkenny  to 
Waterford  7s.  a ton  for  fulls,  and  10s.  in  some  cases 
for  empties,  and  so  on.  Thx-ouglx  all  the  lines  it 
is  about  the  same  proportion  more  or  less,  but  the  only 
line  that  has  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Messrs. 
Smithwick,  the  brewers,  of  Killcemxy,  to  have  the 
empties  carried  at  the  same  price  as  the  fulls  is  the 
line  from  Kilkenny  to  Dungarvan,  and  they  are  carry- 
ing both  ways  empties  and  fulls  at  11s.  3d.  a ton.  One 
of  my  reasons  for  dwelling  on  that  is  that  the  custom 
is  altogether  different  in  England,  and  consequently 
the  Irish  bx-ewex-s  are  heavily  handicapped.  The 
custom  in  England  is  in  all  cases  that  empties  are 
carried  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  as  fulls.  I have  here 
a letter  from  a fix-m  of  brewers’  engineex-s  in  Burton-on-  . 
Trent,  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Co.,  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Smithwick  and  Sons,  Kilkeixny — 

-‘Dear  Sirs, — We  have  made  enquiries  respecting  the 
weight  of  empty  casks,  and  we  find  that  in  every  case  m 
England  that  the  empties  are  cai-ried  back  at  the  same  rate  ; 
per  ton  as  the  full  ones  are  forwarded  at,  and  at  following  j 
weights,  viz. : — Hogshead,  1 cwt. ; barrel,  3 qrs. ; kilderkin,  ■ 
2 qrs.  Should  you  requii-e  any  further  information  we  sna  j 
be  most  happy  to  procure  it  for  you.” 

15127.  What  does  a hogshead  weigh  full  ? — They  do 
not  give  that;  of  course  apart  from  this  grievance  wi 
regax-d  to  tlie  empties  there  is  also  the  excess  o 
chax-ge  with  regard  to  the  fulls.  Yoxi  will  see  ! 
charges  per  mile  are  also  very  excessive.  , 

15128.  What  are  you  comparing  the  charges  for  ie 
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^ ^ j am  not  comparing  them  except  with  the 

s pie  fclEg  is  lan<Ied 


When  less  than  5 tons  14  2 „ 

KiltomytoTemPlomore-  , 

9.?.  3d.  per  ton  full. 

s.  d. 

Empty  tat™  « ! »■»  -J*  * P“  to"' 

quarters  at  3 d.  each=20  0 , , 


Empty  halves  at  3d.  each  =10  0 per  ton. 

t)  quarters  at  2d.  each  13  4 „ 

When  less  than  5 tons,  6 6 „ 

Kilkenny  to  Roscrea — 

11s.  Sd.  per  ton  full. 

s.  d. 

Empty  hogsheads  at  6 d.  each  = 10  0 per  ton. 

„ halves  at  Ad.  each  =13  4 „ 

” quarters  at  3 d.  each  = 20  0 „ 

Kilkenny  to  Waterford— 

s.  d. 

Empty  halves  at  3d.  each  =10  0 per  ton. 

„ ’ hogsheads  at  5 d.  each=  8 4 „ 

n barrels  at  id.  each  =88  „ 

halves  at  3d.  each  = 10  0 ,, 

„ quarters  at  2d.  each  =13  4 ,, 

Kilkenny  to  Dungarvan — 

1 Is.  3d.  per  ton  full, 
s.  d. 

Empty  halves  at  5(7.  each  =16  8 per  ton,)  Altered  to 
,,  quarters  at  id.  eaeh=26  8 ,,  ) 11s.  3d.  per  toi 

Kilkenny  to  Limerick — 

8.  7 d.  per  ton,  in  6 ton  lots. 

Empty  hogsheads  at  6d.  each  = 10  0 per  ton. 

„ halves  at  id.  each  =13  4 ,, 

„ quarters  at  3d.  each  = 20  0 „ 

Kilkenny  to  Liverpool  via  Waterford — 

12s.  6 d.  per  ton  full. 

s.  d. 

Empty  hogsheads  at  1 s.  each  = 20  0 per  ton. 

„ barrels  at  'Jd.  each  = 20  0 ,, 

„ kilderkins  at  6,1.  each  = 20  0 ,, 

Bristol  via  Waterford — 


Full,  16s  6(1.  per  ton. 
Empty,  20s.  0(1.  „ 


The  next  important  question  to  us  in  Kilkenny  is 
the  question  of  coals.  Coals  of  course  being  tlie  medium 
for  producing  motive  power  is  always  an  important 
consideration  in  all  localities.  Kilkenny  has  more  to 
complain  of  as  to  that  than  perhaps  any  other  city  in 
the  Kingdom. 

15129.  Where  do  you  get  your  coals  from  1 — From 
Waterford. 


15134.  The  rate  is  5s.  9 d.  a ton  from  Waterford  to  Sept.  io,  1887 
Kilkenny,  a distance  of  thirty  miles  1—  Yes.  As  one  of  Mr  jTjyf. 
the  instances  of  how  it  is  we  are  handicapped  in  Kil-  Egan, 
kenny  because  of  this  excessive  price,  some  few  years 
ago  there  was  an  agitation  got  up  for  home  manufac- 
tures, and  a public  company  was  started  with  the  object 
of  getting  up  a local  manufacture,  and  after  the  finan- 
cial phase  of  the  question  was  looked  into  it  was  seen 
that  the  excessive  price  of  coal  would  be  one  of  the 
difficulties,  and  when  adepts  and  men  who  had  expe- 
rience were  shown  the  price  of  coal  they  said  it  would 
be  difficult  to  start  any  manufacture  in  Kilkenny  that 
would  require  coal  for  producing  motive  power. 

15135.  Was  that  represented  to  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — Yes ; by  myself  frequently. 

15136.  Did  they  decline  to  reduce  the  rate? — I re- 
member myself  having  a very  strong  resolution  passed 
at  a meeting  of  the  corporation,  and  that  resolution 
was  sent  to  them,  and  frequently  letter’s  have  passed  but 
to  no  possible  effect. 

15137.  They  refused? — They  absolutely  refused. 

15138.  Although  it  was  represented  to  them  that 
unless  they  assented  it  would  stop  the  building  of  a 
manufactory  ? — That  was  not  absolutely  represented. 

I could  not  say  that  point  was  represented,  but  it 
was  represented  from  various  other  causes,  one  of 
which  I may  say  is  the  production  of  gas  in  Kil- 
kenny. For  several  years  we  have  been  lighting  the 
city  of  Kilkenny  with  paraffin  oil  because  of  the 
expense  of  gas.  Gas  in  Kilkenny  is  at  present  6s. 
per  thousand,  and  the  Gas  Company  of  course  refuse 
to  make  any  reduction,  because  of  the  excessive  price 
of  the  carriage  of  the  coal  from  Waterford. 

15139.  Do  the ' Gas  Company  pay  5s.  9 <7.  ? — Yes, 
they  do,  the  same  as  everyone  else.  The  Gas  Com- 
pany  and  the  breweries  have  the  same  rate  to  pay. 

Messrs.  Smithwick  told  me  that  within  the  last  month 
they  got  a reduction  of  3 d.  on  the  5s.  9 d.,  which  of 
course  means  nothing. 

15140.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  5s.  9 d.  for  nothing 
else  but  the  railway  transport? — Nothing  else  but  the 
railway  transport,  and  the  weighing,  3d.,  charged  at 
Waterford,  and  coaling. 

15141.  The  Chairman. — What  is  coaling  ?— Put- 
ting into  the  waggons. 

15142.  Then  the  railway  company  find  the  labour 
for  discharging  from  the  ship  into  the  waggons  ? — I 
think  so  ; it  is  for  filling  the  waggon  and  weighing  the 
6d.  is  put  on. 

15143.  Do  they  find  any  labour  at  Kilkenny 
No ; I would  not  say  they  find  the  labour  in  dis- 
charging from  the  ship  to  the  waggons,  but  when  the 
coals  go  to  the  railway  station,  they  find  the  labour 
for  weighing  it. 

15144.  Weighing  the  whole  track  on  a weighing 
machine  ? — Yes. 

15145.  Do  they  charge  3d.  a ton  for  that  ?— Yes, 

3d.  for  weighing ; the  whole  thing  comes  to  5s.  9d.  to 
the  railway  company. 

15146.  Mr.  Barry. — You  are  not  quite  certain 
what  services  are  included  in  that  5s.  9d.  ? —I  am  sure 
the  5s.  3d.  portion  is  for  the  absolute  running  on  the 
line  from  one  point  to  another  on  the  railway,  but  the 
6d.  is  put  on  for  extras  at  the  railway. 

15147.  The  Chairman.— That  is  the  reason  you 


15130.  Entirely? — Yes.  say  2d.  per  ton  per  mile? — Yes. 

15131.  What  is  the  rate  ?— The  rate  from  Kilkenny  15148.  Mr.  Pirn.— When  the  Gas  Company  are  get- 

to  Waterford  for  thirty  miles  is  5s.  9d.  per  ton.  ting  their  coals,  do  they  bring  the  shrp  rnto  Waterford 

15132.  Do  the  companies  find  the  trucks? — Yes ; and  take  the  whole  load  at  one  time  to  Kilkermy?— 
that  is  including  weighing  at  station  and  coaling.  I think  so.  They  take  several  waggons  together.  1 
That  is  2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  I believe  that  it  is  have  within  the  last  five  days  been  speaking  to  the 
generally  considered  in  England  that  \d.  per  ton  per  proprietor  of  .the  Gas  Works,  a Mr.  Anderson,  at 
mile  for  coal  or  £d.  is  a fair  average  remuneration,  present  living  in  London,  and  he  sard  they  had  made 
That  is  for  the  distance  on  a railway  of  thirty  miles.  frequent  attempts  to  get  the  price  of  the  carnage  of 
15133.  you  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  rates  coal  lowered,  and  there  was  no  possrbrlrty  ot  dorng  so. 
charged  in  England  for  short  distances  of  course?—  The  grievance  is  still  greater  when  you  consrder  that 
No ; except  that  having  had  some  agitation  about  this  coal  is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Kxlkenny  at  0s.  o a., 
9®  a previous  occasion.  I then  looked  into  the  evidence  three  times  the  distance  about, 
that  was  given  before  a Commission  in  England.  15149.  The  Chairman.— Can  you  tell  me  the  exact 
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distance  ? — It  is  eighty  miles  from  Dublin  to  Kil 
kenny. 

15150.  Can  you  tell  me  what  charges  other  than 
the  railway  charges  is  included  in  that  6s.  8 d.  1 — Cor- 
responding railway  charges  to  the  other,  M.  for  what 
I call  coalage  and  the  weighing. 

15151.  In  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  you  can  tell,  the 
extra  charges  would  be  about  9 d.  in  one  case,  and  Sd. 
in  the  other,  leaving  it  6s.  and  5s.  1 — Yes ; Is.  extra 
for  three  times  the  distance.  The  inconsistencies  are 
hown  by  the  railway  traffic,  and  their  evident  inten- 
tion to  bite  the  public  wherever  they  can,  rather  than 
increase  the  traffic.  On  this  item  of  coal,  we  have 
coal  carried  from  Waterford  to  Gowran  via  Kilkenny, 
for  3s.  9 d.,  that  is  six  miles  further  for  Is.  did.  less ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  go  down  to  Kilkenny  and  up  the 
Dublin  line  to  Gowran,  six  miles  further  on,  for  3s.  9 d. 

15152.  Does  that  compete  -with  the  Castlecomer 
coal  1 — It  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  Castlecomer  coal 
in  that  way.  It  is  explained  in  this  way  that  the 
Barrow  navigation  bring  coal  from  Waterford  to 
Goresbridge,  for  Gowran,  and  to  meet  that  they  have 
such  an  inconsistency  of  chai-ge.  Then  here  is  a still 
greater  anomaly.  The  carriage  of  porter  from  Dublin 
to  Kilkenny  by  another  of  the  railways,  that  is  either 
the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  or  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  is  15s.  a ton.  They  will  carry 
it  thirty  miles  further,  that  is  down  to  Kilkenny,  and 
then  down  to  Waterford,  for  13s.  4d.,  that  is  Is.  8 d. 


15153.  Carrying  it  thirty  miles  further  1 — Yes. 

15154.  There  is  competition  with  steamers  from 
Dublin  to  Waterford1?— Yes ; again  the  rate  from 
Dublin  to  Cork  for  porter  is  15s.  That  is  precisely 
the  same  as  to  Kilkenny,  though  it  is  twice  the  dis- 
tance. 

15155.  That  again,  I suppose,  is  in  consequence  of 
competition  by  the  sea  between  Dublin  and  Cork  1 — 
Possibly  it  might  be.  Another  instance  of  high  car- 
riage is  that  of  iron.  Iron  would  be  carried  from 
Liverpool  to  Kilkenny,  for  12s.  6d.  The  carriage 
from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  is  10s.,  only  2s.  6 d.  a ton 
difference.  Then  there  is  another  matter  I wish  to 
call  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  carriage  of  parcels. 
I believe  that  it  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  this  prin- 
cipally arises  from  its  uncertainty. 

15156.  What  kind  of  parcels  do  you  refer  to  ? — 
Small  parcels,  say  up  to  30  lbs.  weight — from  a stone 
up  to  30  lbs.  It  is  very  hard  when  you  are  sending  a 
parcel — and  I have  experience  of  this  in  my  own 
trade — to  ascertain  whether  you  will  be  able  to  get  a 
parcel  to  reach  its  destination  oiyuot.  The  service,  of 
course,  from  the  several  railway  stations  to  the  small 
towns  is  never  certain,  and  again  the  prices  in  them- 
selves are  m ost  in  consistent  and  discrepant.  They  will 
carry  30  lbs.  from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford  for  Is., 
that  is  thirty  miles.  Then  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  will  only  charge  7 \d.  for  the  same  weight 
and  the  same  distance.  That  is  a discrepancy 
of  4 \d.  more  than  one-third  the  whole  price. 
Then  I wish  to  say  a word  or  two  on  the  light  rail- 
ways in  connection  with  Kilkenny.  We  had  two  or 
three  attempts  made  to  promote  a tramway  from  Kil- 
kenny to  Castlecomer.  Castlecomer  is  the  coal  district 
of  Kilkenny,  and  we  have  a large  quantity  of  anthracite 
coal  there.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  especially 
under  the  late  Tramway  Act  to  promote  a railway  from 
Kilkenny  to  Castlecomer,  which  would  be  a great 


advantage  to  both  places.  The  City  Grand  t 
past  it,  but  it  was  ultimately  thrown  out.  a • y 
of  the  line  went  on  to  Athy,  and  it  was  tin 
by  the  Queen’s  County  Grand  Jury.  pj 'V“  °ut 
latterly  they  have  been  attempting  to  promote  ahT*’ 
way  from  Castlecomer  to  Athy,  so  as  to  send  a 
coals  northward  instead  of  through  Kilkenny  \ ® 
the  result  of  that  would  be  very  injurious  to  Kilk  °W’ 
for  this  reason,  that  it  would  divert  the  traffic 
the  north  of  our  country  on  towards  Athy  andT 
should  be  bound  to  get  another  tramway  from  C'.m 
comer  to  Kilkenny  to  check  its  infl, .i  . 


comer  to  Kilkenny  to  check  its  influence  in  that  w 
With  regard  to  the  general  development  of  railwJf- 
I believe  that  there  would  be  one  ,'s> 


; fcwo  remedies. 


I believe  that  there  would  be  c „„  unu 

One  would  be  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  railway 
and  their  supervision  by  a central  Board.  Then 
central  Board,  I think,  would  have  some  influence  on 
their  improvement,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  meet 
altogether  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

15157.  You  mean  as  regards  extensions  ?— General 
development — extensions  and  regulation  of  fares.  A 
central  Board  might  possibly  run  Very  much  upon 
legal  lines,  and  I do 'not  think  it  would  be  calculated 
to  develop  the  industries  of  each  locality  as  well  as  an 
elective  Board.  I believe  an  elective  Board— such  a 
Board  as  a home  government  would  put  forward  to 
manage  the  railways— would  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
wants  of  each  locality,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  each  locality.  For  instance,  if  you 
take  the  question  of  the  Kilkenny  marble.  They 
would  see  at  once  that  the  excessive  carriage  on  the 
Kilkenny  marble  was  an  incubus,  and  they  could  at 
once  encourage  such  a trade  by  relieving  it  of  that 
excessive  carriage.  They  could  do  so  without  inter- 
fering with  the  international  principle  of  free  trade 
by  liberating  it  so  to  speak,  .or  by  giving  help  to  the 
local  manufacturer,  even  for  a time,  until  such  time 
as  this  manufacture  should  grow. 

15158.  If  the  railways  were  all  in  one  interest,  and 
there  was  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
divert  traffic  from  one  part  to  the  other,  do  you  think 
that  their  own  interest  would  not  induce  them  to 
lower  their  rates  when  they  come  in  competition  with 
foreign  competitors  ? — That  would  depend  very  much 
upon  the  regulations  under  which  the  Board  would  be 
appointed. 

15159.  Supposing  that  it  was  represented  to  a Board 
of  Directors  having  control  of  all  the  railways  in  Ire- 
land, that  the  rate  from  Belgium  was  so  low  that  it 
was  destroying  the  trade  in  marble  in  Kilkenny,  do 
you  not  think  their  own  interests  would  dictate  a 
reduction  to  prevent  that  loss  of  traffic  ? — I think  their 
own  interests  would,  but  I do  not  think,  at  the  same 
time,  they  could  be  possibly  so  sensitive  to  the  wants 
of  a locality  as  an  elective  Board,  which  would  not  be 
permanent. 

15160.  That  is  a matter  of  detail  that  we  cannot 
go  into  here.  Have  you  any  further  matters  you 
would  like  to  call  our  attention  to  ? — I do.  not  know 
anything  else  that  I wish  to  put  before  you.  There 
are  a few  cases  of  through  rates  from  Birmingham  to 
Kilkenny  via  Water-ford.  There  is  one  case  where 
there  is  50s.  a ton  charged  for  hardware.  I believe 
that  is  generally  caused  by  the  excessive  rates  from. 
Waterford  to  Kilkenny,  but  I suppose  through  rates 
have  not  so  much  to  do  with  us  as  the  local  rates. 


[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Robert 
Dobbyn,  Mr. 
W.  L’Estranga 
Dnffin,  Mr.  P. 
Harney. 


Mr.  Robert  Dobbyn,  Mr.  JV.  L’ Estrange  Duffin, 

15161.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Dobbyn). — I believe 
you  are  a solicitor  practising  in  Waterford,  and  also 
atDunmores — Yes. 

15162.  And  you  have  had  this  series  of  questions 
before  you  with  regard  to  Irish  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  1 — 
— Yes. 

15163.  Have  you  considered  them,  and  are  you 


and  Mr.  P.  Harney,  called  in  and  examined. 

prepared  to  give  answers  to  each  one  of  those  ques- 
tions 1 — Since  I answered,  those  questions  in  rather  a 
general  way,  I.  have  obtained  statistical  information 
for  you  from  the  Coastguard  Officer,  which,  I believe; 
is  official,  and  which  may  be  iisefulfor  you.  The  in- 
formation .is  returned  once  a month  to  the  Fishery 
Department. 
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1*164  To  what  place  does  that  apply  ?— Dunmore. 
Jsif*  Will  you  give  us  the  quantities  offish,  and 
rlw'sli  the  kind  of  fish?— Yes. 

1-166  For  what  period  is  it  ?— From  March  last 
to  the  17th  September.  The  county  surveyor, 
u Duffin  and  1 went  down  for  tlie  PurPose  of  esti" 
51r).'Utf  ag  ^,eil  as  we  could,  so  as  to  tell  you  what  was 
^tonnage  of  fish  that  was  taken,  how  it  was  disposed 
*7  d v£at  was  the  general  tonnage  on  the  road  m 
• way.  I am  a railway  director  myself,  and 
T'a  land  agent  and  solicitor  here,  and  our  object 
, to  get  the* best  possible  information  in  the  matter, 
behave  no  interest  but  to  develop  the  fishery,  and 

f ty  0f  Waterford— Station  or  Creek,  Dunmore 
00  J stated  in  ™nrcn'n 


assist  Dunmore.  With  regard  to  the  herrings,  the  &p<.i9,i88T 
way  this  return  is  made  out  is  this.  They  make  it  JIr  Eobert 
in  mease  of  herrings,  that  is  about  637  herrings,  and  Dobbyn,  Mr: 
that  is  about  2 cwt.  A box  takes  a mease  of  herrings,  W.L'Estrange 
and  weighs  close  on  2^  cwt. ; but  then  taking  off  the 
weight  of  the  box  and  the  salt,  it  leaves  the  actual 
herrings  at  about  2 cwt.  I have  got  this  return 
signed  by  the  head  of  the  Coastguard,  and  I got  linn 
to°add  on  the  prices  of  the  different  fish,  and  what 
they  were  sold  for  from  another  book,  but  they  do  not 
include  the  values  of  the  herrings,  mackerel,  lobsters, 
or  crabs. 

The  following  return  was  handed  in : — 

Station— Fish  Landed  at  Dunmore  during  the  months 
since  March,  1887. 


2 I 2)520 


Mackerel. 


Values,  not  in- 
cluding values 
of  Herrings, 
Mackerel, 
Lobsters  or 


entys  about  three-fourths  of  the  Herrings  go  by  sea,  one-fourth  by  road  ami  cars  to 


(Signed),  John  Lowry, 

Chief  Officer , Dunmore. 


ae-fourths  of^lie Herdngsgo  by^sea,  one-fourth  by  road  and 

Waterford.  The  road  charges  are  very  heavy,  and  difficulty  of  forwarding  hsh. 

Dunmore  E. 

19 th  September,  1887. 

• Then  I will  hstud  in  also  a short  return  from  the  Harbour  Master  which  I thought  might  be  useful  to  you 
in  another  way,  as  to  the  herring  fishery  at  Dunmore. 

The  following  return  was  handed  in : — 

Return  of  Herring  Fishing  at  Dunmore  East  for  1887. 


b’ timber  of 
Boats  now 

, engaged 

Fishing. 

Average 
Tonnage  of 
each  Boat. 

Average 
Numbor  of 

employod  in 
each  Boat. 

Number  of 
Mcaso  sold. 

Number  of 
Moaso 

Number  of 
Mcaso  sent  by 
Cars  by  Road 
to  Waterford. 

Charges  on 
each  Mcaso 
Bent  by 
Cars  by  Road 
to  Waterford. 

Charges  on  each 
empty  Box  sent 
by  Cars  from 
Watorford 
to  Dunmoro. 

Observations. 

80 

10  to  35  tons. 

• 

30,000 

20,000 

10,000 

lr. 

“•  { 
heavy  fishing. 

1 t§t§ 

in  the  transit  of  tho  Fish. 

19 th  September,  1887. 


Thomas  Dunn,  Harbour  Master. 
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Harney 


Sept.  19, 1887.  15167.  I presume  you  bring  forward  this  evidence 

Mr.  Robert  with  a view  to  show  the  necessity  for  a tramway  from 
Dobbyn,  Mr.  Dunmore  ? — I do  not  think  a tramway  would  be  able 
W.  L’Estrangc  to  work  the  traffic  on  that  line  at  all.  I think  nothing 
Duffin,  Mr.  p.  ]ess  than  a light  railway  would  work  the  traffic. 

15168.  Perhaps  we  do  not  mean  different  things? 
— I mean  a narrow  gauge  railway.  I think  a road 
tramway  would  not  do  at  all.  Look  at  the  tonnage  to 
be  worked  on  that  line.  A tramway  could  not  work  it. 

15169.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  mean  a tramway  on 
the  present  road  1— It  would  not  do  at  all.  The  cartage 
of  goods  on  that  road  in  and  out,  independent  of  the 
question  of  fish,  is  a very  large  item.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Harney  is  bringing  two  tons  a day  on  that  road, 
and  his  neighbours  bring  three  or  four  tons — that  is 
from  Waterford  to  Dunmore. 

15170.  The  Chairman. — Would  not  that  go  by 
tramway? — Yes,  every  bit  of  it.  A tramway  would 
be  no  good  for  that,  and  I think  when  the  fishermen 
are  in  Dunmore  the  question  of  drink  alone  is  five  tons 
a day  ; I can  show  you  what  it  is  to  a bottle.  Then 
there  would  also  be  the  carriage  of  the  mails. 

15171.  I think  there  is  a misunderstanding.  What 
do  you  understand  by  a tramway? — A tramway 
running  on  the  public  road. 

15172.  What  weight  would  you  propose  to  bring  by 
tramway  ? — I presume  any  weight  that  a narrow 
gauge  railway  would  carry. 

Mr.  Duffin. — On  the  tramways  I am  acquainted 
with,  drawing  up  the  stiff  gradients  with  those  tram- 
way engines  they  do  not  in  general  bring  much  more 
than  thirty  tons  of  nett  weight,  and  with  this  herring 
fishery  we  should  have  to  bring  a very  much  larger 
load. 

15173.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Duffin). — You  mean 
a light  railway  independent  of  the  road  ? — A narrow 
gauge  railway  independent  of  the  road  altogether. 

Mr.  Dobbyn. — This  last  week  I made  a contract  for 
steel  rails,  and  steel  rails  can  be  got  now  at  £3  17s.  6 cl. 
a ton.  It  would  not  be  a large  amount  that  would  be 
required  to  make  a separate  railway. 

15174.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Dobbyn).  — The 
weight  of  the  rails  would  make  no  difference  whether 
it  was  a tramway  or  a light  railway  ? — I mean  the 
question  of  outlay. 

151*5.  It  would  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
whether  it  was  five  feet  or  three  feet? — It  would  not, 
but  a narrow  gauge  would  be  less  expense  than  a light 
railway  ; it  would  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
expense,  and  we  think  a railway  would  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

15176.  Have  you  figures  to  show  that  ?— Yes  ; I 
think  we  can  show  you  that. 

15177.  Have  you  had  the  ground  surveyed  ? — The 
county  surveyor,  Mr.  Duffin,  was  over  the  ground, 
and  he  can  give  you  information  upon  that. 

15178.  (To  Mr.  Duffin). — You  have  surveyed  the 
line?— We  have  not  taken  levels,  but  we  have  laid 
out  a line  from  the  levels  on  the  Ordnance  map. 

15179.  What  do  you  estimate  would  be  the  cost  of 
a narrow  gauge  railway?—!  estimate  the  cost  of  a 
narrow  gauge  railway  at  £45,000. 

15180.  For  how  many  miles? — Eleven  and  a half 
statute  miles,  and  for  rolling  stock  £8,000. 

15181.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  is  on  the  three  feet 
gauge? — Yes. 

15182.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
three  feet  gauge  and  the  ordinary  gauge? — The  ordinary 
gauge  would  be  between  £1,500  and  £2,000  a mile 
more. 


construction  of  the  light  railways  that  I u 
know  the  difference  is  about  that.  T °'p 


»f,  I 
gone  care. 


fully  into  the  difference  on  many  occasions  V 
tell  you  that  I worked  for  a number  of  ve„™  1 ,1"aj’ 
five,  with  Mr.  Lewis,  who  introduced  the  „Ut 
gauge  system  into  Ireland,  and  I was  engased^! 
him  in  getting  up  the  estimates  for  a number  of  v 
lines  which  have  since  been  made,  and  we  fom„] 
difference  was  about  that.  In  the  narrow  gaueg  ^ 
can  conform  more  nearly  to  the  contour  of  the 
taking  steeper  inclines  and  sharper  curves ; you L • 
less  land  and  your  permanent  way  is  less  expensive ' T 
ever-bridsrea  von  iwmirA 


there  is  a consequent  saving  in  road  approaches  ’ 

15185.  Mr.  Barry. — As  far  as  permanent  wavii 
concerned  it  must  resolve  itself  into  a question  f 
sleepers  and  ballast  if  the  weight  of  the  rails  is  w, 
the  same  ? — A forty-five  lb.  rail  they  use  on  those' 
Antrim  lines,  that  is  too  light  for  a five  feet  three 
inch  gauge. 

15186.  Why? — It  will  not  stand  the  traffic  of  a 
five  feet  three  inch  gauge. 


15187.  That  is  a question  of  what  the  weight 
the  engine  wheels  ? — Of  course. 


15183.  Mr.  Parry.— Why  should  it  be  so  much 
more  ? Are  you  taking  the  same  weight  of  rail  in  both 
cases?— You  have  a very  slightly  lighter  rail  in  the 
narrow  gauge  j but  my  figures  are  taken  from  the  actual 
cost  of  those  narrow  gauge  lines  in  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

15184.  Mr.  A bernethy.  —Have  you  any  figures 
showing  also  the  cost  of  the  light  railways  on  the 
ordinaiy  gauge  ? — From  the  figures  relating  to  the 


15188.  But  if  the  weight  on  the  engine  wheels  is 
limited  to  the  same  weight  as  on  the  narrow  gauge  line 
there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  a heavier  rail  ?— You 
get  a less  effective  engine. 

15189.  A less  effective  engine  than  you  do  where 
you  have  a larger  weight  on  the  wheels  ? Yes. 

15190.  But  you  do  not  have  a less  effective  engine 
than  you  do  on  the  narrow  gauge  with  the  same 
weight  on  the  wheels  ? — I think  you  do. 

15191.  I do  not  quite  see  why? — The  narrow 
gauge  engine  climbs  hills  better  with  a lower  wheel. 
On  a light  railway  in  County  Kerry  they  laid  down  a 
451b.  rail,  and  I understand  they  have  had  to  take  it 
up  because  they  found  it  too  light. 

15192.  What  engines  went  over  it? — They  have 
special  engines.  I cannot  tell  you  the  weight. 

15193.  What  would  be  the  proposal  for  finding  the 
money  for  this  tramway  ? 

Mr.  Dobbyn. — What  strikes  my  mind  is  this,  that 
if  the  Government  would  make  an  advance  of  part, 
the  remainder  could  be  found  by  an  independent 
company ; or  if  the  Government  took  it  into  their 
own  hands  to  make  it  themselves  I think  it  would  be 
a paying  concern.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  ex- 
perience of  railway  matters  for  a good  many  yeais, 
and  have  worked  lines  myself,  and  I think  the  line  to 
Dunmore  would  be  a paying  concern.  I am  an  arbitra- 
tor for  that  unfortunate  line  to  Dungarvan.  That  line 
will  never  pay  the  working  expenses,  and  will  be  a 
perpetual  tax  on  the  county. 

15194.  Where  would  be  the  two  termini  of  the 
tramway  you  are  speaking  of  to  Dunmore  ? — One 
would  be  at  the  back  of  the  old  hotel,  where  the 
Nunnery  is  at  Dunmore,  with  a back  shunt  down  to  the 
dock ; and  the  other  would  be  the  end  of  the  park, 
next  the  town,  adjoining  the  river,  but  I think  the  en- 
gineer had  better  give  you  the  information  about  that. 

15195.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  would  involve  all 
the  fish  being  taken  from  the  harbour  up  to  your 
termini  ? 

Mr.  Duffin. — We  would  run  a rail  down,  with  a 
back  shunt  to  the  harbour? 

Mr.  Dobbyn. — I think  you  would  have  to  run  right 
down  into  the  harbour  to  avoid  two  charges  on  the  fish. 

15196.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Dobbyn). — Would 
you  join  the  railways  here  ? — No ; all  the  railways  are 
at  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

15197.  You  must  come  one  side  or  the  other?— We 
should  come  this  side.  There  are  no  railways  on  this 
side  of  the  river  except  the  Dungarvan  line.  Ike 
Waterford  and  Limerick  and  the  Waterford  and 
Central  Ireland  are  on  the  other  side. 

15198.  Do  you  j oin  th  e Dungarvan  line  here  ?— -No. 

15199.  Then  you  would  have  a separate  terminus 
here  altogether  ? — Yes — at  a different  end  of  the  town. 
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'200  Mr.  Abernethy. — Besides  fish  what  goods  do 
di  ticipate  would  be  sent  ? — I do  not  think  except 
)'ou  a“  • „e  0f  goods  out  that  there  would  be  goods  to 
the  ca_^  |_om  °punm0re  except  fish.  There  is  no 
comet ! at  the  back  that  would  supply  materials.  It 
coU?.  L.a  promontory.  By  coming  the  route  we  pro- 
we  come  within  two  miles  of  Passage,  where 
we  would  be  a station  made  which  would  pick  up  a 
tol  of  the  salmon  traffic  in  the  salmon  months. 

15901  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Duffin.)— Have  you 
lan  showing  the  route  you  propose  to  carry  this 

t mway  ? Yes.  I laid  down  the  line  on  the  large 

Ordnance  map,  but  I have  put  it  just  roughly  on  the 
smaller  map.  [Producing  Ordnance  map,  and  ex- 
plaining proposed  route.] 

15202  I see  you  do  not  use  the  road  except  to  a 
very  small  extent  ? — "We  do  not  use  it  at  all.  The 
station  would  be  here,  and  would  require  a back  shunt 
to  c-et  down  to  the  harbour. 

Mr.  Dobbyn. — The  salmon  from  Passage  at  present 
is  carried  by  donkey  carts  and  on  women’s  backs ; and 
they  cannot  get  it  up  in  time  for  the  earlier 


steamers. 

15203.  (To  Mr.  Duffin). — What  made  you  lay  out 
the  line  as  you  have  it  here  ? — Perhaps  you  are  not 
familial-  with  the  six-inch  survey  of  Ireland,  but  there 
are  a number  of  levels  on  it,  and  you  can  lay  down  an 
approximate  line. 

15204.  What  is  the  gradient  here? — One  in  forty, 
and  the  worst  curve  ten  chains. 

15205-  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  heaviest  cutting  ? 
—The  heaviest  cutting  will  not  be  more  than  ten 


ieeo. 

15206.  Perhaps  you  will  let  us  have  your  line  laid 
down  on  the  six-inch  map  ? — Yes,  I will.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  make  a tramway  along 
the  road,  and  the  thing  fell  through.  That  was  before 
the  herring  fishery  had  begun,  and  subsequently  look- 
ing into  the  matter,  since  the  herring  fishery  began, 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  a tramway  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  traffic. 

15207.  Have  you  in  your  estimate  included  the 
value  of  the  land  ? — Yes,  £8,000,  the  value  of  the 


boats  across  to  London,  or  go  up  to  Dublin  by  the  Sept,  lo,  1887. 
Kilkenny  Railway.  Mr  Robert 

15216.  Would  not  steamers  go  into  Dunmore  as  Doblmi,  Mr. 
they  do  at  present,  and  take  the  fish  from  there  W.  L-Estrangc 
direct  ? — There  are  steamers  to  Dunmore,  but  the  1‘- 

quantity  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a steamer  J ' 
coming  across  to  take  the  winter  fishing  as  far  as  I 
see.  The  pay  for  steamers  is  £75  a week  each. 

There  are  threesteamers  at  present  engaged  there  at  £75 
a week  each,  and  they  are  employed  by  one  of  the  fish 
buyers.  He  takes-  the  fish  of  some  of  the  others  at 
rather  a heavy  fare,  and  those  whose  fish  he  will  not 
take  are  driven  to  send  it  all  by  road. 

15217.  If  the  quantity  of  fish  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  employ  steamers  to  take  it  away,  how  could 
you  expect  the  fish  traffic  on  the  railway  to  pay  during 
the  winter  months  ? — At  present  it  all  comes  by  road, 
and  I think  if  there  were  facilities  to  send  it  inland 
into  this  country  there  would  be  an  immense  traffic 
into  the  country  independent  of  what  is  sent  out ; 
because  it  is  the  cost  of  carriage  that  debars  men  from 
going  into  it  altogether.  The  cost  of  carriage  is  a 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  fish. 

15218.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Dobbyn). — Is  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Milford  boat  to  call  at  Dunmore  1 — I 
was  engaged  for  the  Milford  Company  some  years  ago, 
and  I found  it  so.  It  was  said  to  be  quite  impossible, 
and  they  cannot  do  so  now  because  they  carry  the 
mails, 

15219.  Would  it  be  the  delay  that  would  stand  in 
the  way  ? — Yes. 

15220.  Has  that  question  been  discussed  and  given 
up  ? — It  has  before.  At  present  the  inland  markets 
of  this  country  are  not  opeu  for  fish  at  all.  It  takes 
four  or  five  hours  on  the  road,  and  there  is  no  facility 
at  all  for  sending  it. 

15221.  Do  you  think  that  Dunmore  would  become 
a residential  place  if  there  were  railway  facilities  ? — I 
think  it  would  become  more  a business  place  than  a 
residential  place.  Asking  me  the  question  in  that 
way,  I think  as  a sea  bathing  resort  or  a place  of  that 
nature,  the  fishing  would  be  more  against  us  than  for 
us,  but  I think  as  a business  place  it  would  very  much 
increase  both  the  value  of  the  place  and  everything 


land. 

15208.  What  is  the  total  of  your  estimate! — 
£45,000.  I could  let  you  have  the  figures. 

15209.  Will  you  send  us  your  estimate  for  land, 
construction,  and  rolling  stock  when  you  send  the 
other  plan  to  the  secretary  ? — Yes.  I have  put  £8,000 
for  the  land.  Some  of  the  land  near  the  town  would 
be  valuable,  but  some  of  the  land  at  a distance  is  of 
very  little  value. 

15210.  Then  the  total  estimate  for  land,  con- 
struction, and  rolling  stock  is  £53,000 ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

15211.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Dobbyn.) — Advert- 
ing briefly  to  the  question  of  traffic,  I think  you 
stated  that  the  traffic  would  be  almost  entirely  fish  in 
one  direction  ? — Yes,  almost  entirely. 

15212.  That  would  be  one-third  of  the  quantity 
of  fish  taken? — At  present  it  is  about  one-third  of 
the  quantity  taken.  That  referred  to  the  herrings 
alone,  but  it  is  the  total  of  all  other  fish  taken  once 
the  herring  fishery  ceases  ; because  then  the  steamers 
go  away  and  it  all  must  come  by  road  to  Waterford. 
The  winter  fishing  is  very  heavy. 

15213.  What  proportion  of  that  traffic  do  you  sup- 
pose would  be  exported  ? — Almost  the  entire. 

15214.  The  herring  traffic  occupies  four  months  in 
the  year  ? — It  occupies  twenty-three  weeks. 

15215.  What  traffic  would  there  be  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  between  Waterford  and  Dun- 
more?— If  there  were  a mode  of  conveyance  between 
Waterford  and  Dunmore,  I think  the  present  deep  sea 
fishery,  that  is  turbot,  sole,  hake,  and  ling,  would  be 
«most  trebled.  All  that  would  go  by  rail  into  Water- 
ford, and  from  thence  be  either  sent  by  the  Milford 


15222.  The  Chairman.-  —Why  do  you  consider  the 
fishing  interest  would  be  detrimental  to  it  as  a pleasure 
resort  ? — I very  often  am  at  Dunmore,  and  the  water 
there  at  times,  from  the  quantity  of  fish  they  throw 
out,  gets  into  a bad  state,  and  bathing  is  almost  impos- 
sible in  it. 

15223.  If  you  had  facilities  for  getting  the  fish 
away  would  that  be  different? — It  would  be  a great 
advantage  in  that  way,  and  it  is  a pretty  place  to 
build  on.  There  are  some  beautiful  sites  there. 

15224.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  said  there  were  eighty  boats 
engaged  in  the  fishing  ? — Yes. 

15225.  What  proportion  of  those  belong  to  Dun- 
more ? — None  at  all — not  one. 

15226.  Are  there  no  boats  belonging  to  Dunmore? 

There  ax-e  boats  engaged  in  the  deep  sea  fisheries 

trawling — but  not  the  herring  boats. 

15227.  It  was  eighty  hen-ing  boats  you  meant? — 
Yes. 

15228.  What  is  the  number  of  local  boats  ? — About 
sixteen  or  eighteen  are  always  there,  and  occasionally 
the  Tenby  boats  come  there,  and  the  Irish  and  Dublin 
boats  come  there.  There  are  often  forty  there.  In 
winter  there  are  forty  deep  sea  fishing  boats  fishing 
there ; therefore,  the  present  deep  sea  fishing  is  no 
criterion  of  the  winter  fishing. 

15229.  Would  not  having  to  cart  the  fish  across 
Waterford  to  the  railway  be  a disadvantage  ? — We 
have  to  carry  it  all  across.  The  railway  floats  pick 
up  the  goods.  The  railway  company  has  a contract 
with  the  Bridge  Company.  Our  railway  pays  thorn 
£4C0  a year,  and  our  floats  pick  up  everything  and 
bring  it  across  the  bridge  free  from  the  different 
dep6ts. 
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Sept.  19, 1887.  15230.  The  Chairman. — As  a railway  director,  do 

Mr  Eobert  you  think  R would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
Dobbyn,  Mr.  an  advantage  to  the  trading  community  here  if  rail- 
W.  -L’Estrange  way  communication  between  the  different  railways  on 
Duflin,  Mr.  D.  one  s;c]e  anci  the  other  was  effected  1 — I do — a very 
arncy.  great  advantage. 

15231.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  also  an  advantage 
to  carry  a line  of  rails  along  the  quay  so  as  to  get 
goods  shipped  and  unshipped  direct  instead  of  being 
carted  as  they  are  now  1 — I do. 

15232.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  to  a line  of  rails.  You  being  a 
resident  must  know  ? — I have  heard  the  Corporation 
continually  objecting. 

15233.  Mr.  Pirn. — Of  what  railway  are  you  a direct- 
or ? — The  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland. 

15234.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  quay  already  has  a 
wide  road  ? — It  is  not  wide  enough  at  part  of  it, 

15235.  The  Chairman. — They  are  going  to  widen 
it,  I believe  ? — They  are  talking  of  widening  the  quay 
at  that  point.  The  quay  is  sufficient  for  three  times 
the  traffic  that  is  on  it. 

15236.  Are  you  the  solicitor  to  the  Bridge  Company? 
—No. 

15237.  Do  you  know  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pany?— Yes,  I do. 

15238.  Do  you  know  the  terms  of  their  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — I remember  them  pretty  well. 

15239.  Is  their  anything  in  their  Act  to  prevent  a 
bridge  being  constructed  across  the  river  to  connect 
the  railways  ? — There  is  ; except  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  for  it,  and  providing  for  remuneration  to 
them,  you  could  not  carry  or  ferry  within  certain 
limits.  Of  course  if  you  were  outside  the  limits  you 
could.  You  might  cross  at  the  end  of  that  Pill  down 
below.  The  limits  are  between  the  point  at  Granny 
and  Catherine’s  Pill,  and  between  those  points  you 
cannot  ferry  across  for  hire  or  cany  goods. 

15240.  You  could  make  a railway  across  to  connect 
the  different  stations  ?— Not  unless  you  got  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

•15241.  Is  there  anything  in  the  original  Act  to 
prevent  such  an  Act  being  obtained  ?— No,  of  course 
there  cannot  be. 

1 5242.  Mr.  Abernethy. — I suppose  the  original  Act 
related  entirely  to  road  traffic  ? — It  refers  to  ordinary 
road  traffic. 

15243.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
desire  to  bring  before  us  ? — I want  to  give  you  any 
infonnation  in  my  power,  but  I do  not  know  of  any- 
thing else  for  me  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  you  would  ask 
Mr.  Harney  a few  questions  as  to  this  railway  to 
Dunmore. 

15244.  (To  Mr.  Harney.) — What  are  you? — I am 
a general  merchant  in  Dunmore. 

15245.  Have  you  considered  this  question  of  rail- 
way communication  ? — I have. 

15246.  Do  you  consider  the  facilities  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  existing  railways  at  all  calculated  to 
obstruct  the  traffic  of  the  district,  or  ai-e  you  satisfied 
with  the  arrangements  ? — No,  I am  not  fully  satisfied 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  railways,  but  I should  be 
satisfied  with  a railway  to  Dunmore. 

15247.  Mr.  Dobbyn  (to  Mr.  Hamey.) — What  is 
about  the  quantity  of  your  carriage  on  the  road  ? — 
About  two  tons  per  working  day. 

15248.  What  is  about  the  tonnage  of  the  other  men 
in  your  trade  in  Dunmore  ? — As  far  as  I can  ascertain 
about  three  tons. 

15249.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  cars  going 
in  and  out  of  Waterford  which  put  up  at  your  house 
or  yard,  and  what  is  the  number  of  passengers,  outside 
those  engaged  in  fishing,  in  and  out  ? — I should  think 
for  the  summer  months  • about  eighty,  and  for  the 
winter  months  about  forty,  making  an  average  of 
about  sixty.  * 

15250.  What  do  you  think  is  about  the  quantity  of 


porter  and  beer  and  drink  that  goes  by  the  ro  ] 
day  that  would  go  by  railway  if  a railway  wastV, 
— Five  tons.  ere- 

15251.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  is  in  the  summ 
months  ? — In  the  summer  months. 

15252.  Mr.  Dobbyn.-^ That  would  be  altogether 
tons  a day  from  the  goods  going  to  you  and  the 
in  your  trade,  and  from  the  porter  and  beer  trade  L 
There  is  another  item  which  I have  not  included  ti  * 
is  as  to  building.  I am  a building  contractor  anda‘ 
great  inconvenience  I have  to  cart  everythin"  out  b 
road  for  building  purposes,  and  if  we  had  a°railw  ^ 
there  would  be  a great  many  more  houses  „ot  \ * 
That  is  with  regard  to  slates  and  lime  and  timber 
15253.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Harney). — Is  there  no 
trading  steamer  between  Waterford  and  Dunmore  ?- 
No ; and  if  we  wanted  to  freight  a steamer  from 
Waterford  the  cost  would  be  5s.  a ton,  and  it  woidd 
be  as  cheap  to  get  it  done  by  road  as  by  steamer 
Then  you  have  to  pay  Is.  a ton  for  landing  anythin* 
in  the  way  of  merchandise  on  the  quay  in  Dunmore  '1 
Mi-.  Dobbyn. — I took  some  trouble  in  making  in- 
quiries about  the  fishing  on  the  coast  and  this  is  a very 
important  thing,  I think,  for  your  consideration.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  men  in  the  trade  here  is  that 
the  herrings  caught  at  Dunmore  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Dublin  Bay  herrings,  and  not  the  same  as  the 
Kinsale  herrings  or  the  shoal  herrings,  and  that  they 
are  in  Dunmore  all  the  year  round  which  is  a very 
important  thing.  Although  they  might  not  be  cau*ht 
in  the  same  quantities  they  are  to  be  caught  in  a large 
qitantity  all  the  year  round. 

15254.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Dobbyn).— Is  that 
the  case  now  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  fishermen 
fishing  at  Dunmore. 

15255.  Is  it  the  practice  to  catch  them  all  the  year 
round  ? — -I  have  seen  them  taken  all  the  year  round 
again  and  again.  In  fact  they  are  in  the  river  all  the 
year  round. 

15256.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Dobbyn). — You  spoke  of 
a time  before  the  herrings  were  taken  at  Dunmore  1— 


15257.  The  herrings  were  not  there  then?— The 
herrings  were  there,  but  no  person  tried  the  mode  of 
catching  them  in  nets,  because  we  have  caught  them  up 
the  river  in  sprat  or  herring  nets — an  old  fashioned 
mode  of  fishing. 

Mr.  Duffin.— I can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
I frequently  have  bought  herrings  at  Dunmore,  and 
have  seen  them  brought  up  the  river  from  Dunmore  in 
winter — December  and  January. 

15258.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Were  those  herrings  fit  for 
the  market  ? — Y es.  They  are  j ust  like  the  Dublin  Bay 
herrings. 

15259.  They  catch  them  in  small  quantities  ?— In 
small  quantities.  Then  there  is  one  other  thing  I 
should  like  to  mention  about  promoting  the  line,  Mr. 
Dobbyn  spoke  of  a loan,  but’supposing  the  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  make  a loan  or  an  advance,  if 
they  were  prepared  to  give  an  increased  guarantee  to 
the  line  there  -would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
capital.  Under  the  Tramways  Act  the  Government 
now  will  give  a guarantee  of  2 per  cent,  provided  the 
county  guarantees  the  other  2 per  cent. 

15260.  The  Chairman. — You  think  the  guarantee 
should  be  increased  from  2 per  cent,  to  4 per  cent.  %- 
Yes,  I do,  or  to  3£  per  cent.  Owing  to  this  county 
paying  at  present  £14,000  a year  in  round  numbers  to 
the  Dungarvan  line,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  any 
further  guarantee  and  to  give  you  an  idea  what  pro- 
portion that  bears  to  the  other  expenses,  I may  say 
that  the  county  expenditure  on  their  works,  roads, 
bridges,  and  harbours,  is  about  £18,000,  and  the 
guarantee  costs  them  £14,000. 

Mr.  Dobbyn. — And  it  will  cost  them  that  for  twenty- 
eight  years  to  come. 

[The  witnesses  withdrew.  J 
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The  Chairman. — I understand  that  you 
here  to  represent  the  Dungarvan  Industrial 

®g26^°Are  you  the  Chairman  of  that  Association  ? 

1 "263  I believe  you  have  some  statements  you 
• h to  lay  before  us  1— Yes.  Perhaps  you  will  allow 
'ris  I had  a communication  from  the  secre- 


of deceiving  evidence  on  railway  organization 
development.  I did  not  carefully  study  that 
.g,.  but  I considered  this  a very  opportune  time 
’jement  our  evidence  on  the  fishery  question, 
which  we  tendered  at  Dungarvan,  and  I have,  the 
wnsent  of  the  secretary  to  my  submitting  a supple- 
mental statement  to-day,  and  also  to  mention  a matter 
with  regard  to  a light  railway,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
development  of  the  fishery  in  Dungarvan.  With 
your  permission,  I will  now  read  you  the  statement  I 
have  drawn  up  — 

“Deep  sea  fishing  is  now  carried  on  to  a large  extent  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  principal  fish  taken  comprises 
mackerel,  herring,  cod,  ling,  hake,  plaice,  and  sole,  and,  in 
BT  opinion,  can  be  developed,  as  far  as  regards  the  existence 
if  fish  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
(1 ) In  poor  districts,  such  as  Baltimore  was  some  short 
nie  .wo,  when  assistance  had  been  afforded  through 
me  activity  and  energy  of  Father  Davis,  and  the  generous 
aid  obtained  from  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  prosperity 
now  exists.  . . , , . 

(2.)  In  Dungarvan  there  is  not  even  a single  lierring 
boat  although  it  has  been  ascertained  that  herrings  can  be 
..l  ’ miM.wint.or  and  are  obtainable  for  nearly 


Mr.  Edmond  O’Shea  called  in  and  examined. 
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if  reasonably  determined,  might  prove  the  means  of  pro-  O’Shea, 
moting  the  prosperity  of  such  district.  In  my  opinion  the 
public  bodies  who  originally  pledged  themselves  for  the 
interest  and  the  maintenance  of  any  such  line  should  be 
’ ) directorate,  and  have  a voice  in  deter- 


s fish  is  most 


the  whole  year  round,  and  at  such  times 
valuable.  . , , . , . 

The  fish  is  captured  during  the  season,  by  boats  from 
Arklow,  Scotland,  Skibbereen,  Kinsale,  and  Isle  of  Man, 
but  in  winter  lime  the  fishing  is  almost  entirely  neglected, 
although  there  is  abundance  of  fish  in  the  bay.  What  fish 
is  captured  is  principally  obtained  from  Ballingaul,  a small 
fishing  hamlet,  near  Helvick  Head,  and  this  is  taken  iii 
u trammel  nets,*’  by  which  the  quality  of  the  fish  is  much 
deteriorated.  In  summer,  and  during  the  season  when 
herrings  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  the  fish  is  sent  by  rail 
and  steamer  to  England,  and  sold  to  a class  of  fish  dealers 
called  “jolters,”  who  convey  it  in  carts  for  sale  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Clare.  The 
cost  of  conveying  the  fish  by  rail  is  generally  complained 
of,  and  in  many  cases  during  the  present  season  it  exceeded 
double  the  price  paid  for  the  fish,  and  sometimes  even 
trebled  its  value. 

With  regard  to  this  matter  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
unfair  towards  the  ratepayers  of  any  district  who  have 
guaranteed  for  the  construction  of  a railway  that  the  staple 
industry  of  such  district  should  be  strangled  through  ex- 
cessive rates  of  carriage,  and  that  they  who  have  bound 
themselves  to  the  shareholders  for  the  interest  on  the  capital 

■ested  should  have  no  voice  in  fixing  the  charges,  which, 


mining  the  rates  of  carriage. 

In  reference  to  Dungarvan,  boats  of  a good  class  would 
require  to  be  provided.  A pier  constructed  at  Ballinacour ty, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  at  which  boats  could  at  all 
times  land  fish. 

At  present  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  fishermen 
in  getting  up  to  Dungarvan  quay,  and  frequently  the  night's 
fishing  is  lost  waiting  for  wind  or  tide.  The  herrings  during 
this  and  past  seasons  have,  under  these  circumstances,  been 
discharged  from  the  fishing,  boats  into  smaller  boats  for 
conveyance  to  Dungarvan  from  Ballinacourty,  and  not  only 
had  the  fishermen  to  pay  the  cost  of  taking  them  to  Dun- 
garvan, but  the  .fish  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  a reduced 
price.  The  construction  of  a pier  at  Ballinacourty,  with  a 
line  of  light  railway  of  about  a mile  in  length  to  connect 
the  pier  with  the  W.D.L.  Railway  would  be'  necessary  to 
insure  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Dun- 
garvan. If  the  pier  was  constructed  1 have  no  doubt  that 
the  railway  company  would  find  it  their  interest  to  extend 
their  line  or  provide  other  means  for  conveying  the  fish  to 
the  Ballinacourty  crossing,  about  a mile  distant. 

The  views  of  the  principal  fishermen  who  annually  make 
Dungarvan  their  fishing  ground  have  been  ascertained  on  this 
subject,  and  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
struction of  such  a pier  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  fishing 
industry  is  to  be  developed,  and  not  only  have  they  expressed 
this  opinion,  but  they  have  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  10s. 
per  boat  every  season  towards  paying  off  the  interest  of  any 
loan  obtained  for  that  purpose.  On  an  average  about  ! 00 
boats  fish  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  would  bring  in  a 
revenue  of  £50  a year. 

The  men  have  signed  a document  expressing  their  views 
clearly  as  to  the  pressing  necessity  for  such  a pier,  and  trust 
the  Commissioners  will  do  all  they  can  to  facilitate  its  con- 
struction. Of  course,  if  possible,  a technical  school  would 
be  required,  in  which  fishing,  net  making,  &c.,  could  be 
tauglit,  as  there  is  a general  deficiency  in  this  respect. 

With:  reference  to  the  two  loan  funds  at  present  avail- 
able “ Reproductive  Loan  Fund  ” and  “ Sea  Coast  Fisheries 
Fund”  they  are  useful  only  to  a limited  extent.  Their 
usefulness  might  be  greatly  increased  by  granting  loans 
to  fishermen  on  the  security  of  their  boats,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  gear,  and  by  granting  new.  boats  to  fishermen 
of  approved  character  and  training,  the  value  of  such  boat 
to  be  secured  to  the  Treasury  or  Board  of  Works  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  boat  and  gear,  repayable  in  easy  instal- 
ments spread  over  a number  of  years. 

Improved  markets  can  be  obtained  for  the  fish  by  the 
establishment  of  curing  houses  at  each  fishing  station— Dun- 
garvan has  derived  considerable  benefit  in  this  respect 
from  a small  kipper  establishment  conducted  by  an  English 
firm  during  the  present  season.” 


Then  I have  here  a return  of  the  herrings  taken 
during  the  years  1884-85-86. 

[The  following  return  was  handed  in : — ] 

DM  of  Herrings  taken  in  Dungarvan  Fishing  Grounds  from  1884  to  1886,  and  conveyed  by  Kail, 
Steamer,  and  Cart,  with  number  of  Boats  engaged  in  Fishing. 


10,255 

13,087 

31,212 


ly, quantities  destroyed 
irket  (which  werocon- 
5 those  years),  nor  the 
’ other  fish,  including 


The  return  has  been  compiled  from  information 
obtained  from  the  books  of  the  County  Waterford 
Railway  Company,  and  from  the  records  at  the 
Ballinacourty  Coastguard  station. 

fo  the  year  1884  no  account  was  kept  of  the  fish 
conveyed  by  steamer  and  cart,  but  on  striking  an 
average  from  the  other  two  years  the  above  figures 
Vere  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  this  pier  or  landing 


sla°-e  I have  consulted  the  fishermen,  who  number 
700  or  800  annually  coming  to  Dungarvan,  and  as  the 
notice  of  the  inquiry  was  short  I had  only  time  last 
evening  to  take  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  thirty- 
seven  of  them  who  were  present  at  the  quay  last 
evening  have  signed  this  document : 

“Dungarvan,  19th  September. _ 
u yyc  undersigned  fishermen  and  boat  owners,  having 
a practical  knowledge  of  Dungarvan  as  a fishing  station, 
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Sept.  13.  1887.  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  a pier  at  Ballinacourty 
— — (extending  in  a south-easterly  direction)  where  we  could 

Mr.  Edmond  jan(j  our  fish  at  all  times,  would  materially  tend  to  improve 
O’Shea.  {]1G  fishing  of  the  district,  and  remove  the  many  difficulties 

under  which  we  at  present  labour.” 

Then  the  names  follow  of  the  boatmen  and  fisher- 
men. 

15264.  Mr.  Barry. — About  this  curing  establish- 
ment which  you  say  has  been  established — when  was 
it  sei;  up  ? — It  was  set  up  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  season.  I should  say  about  the  month  of 
May. 

15265.  Has  it  been  in  operation  all  the  season? — 
It  has. 

15266.  Have  they  been  curing  herrings? — Yes — 
kippering  herrings. 

15267.  And  mackerel? — No. 

15268.  Do  they  keep  the  kippered  herrings  there 
for  any  time  ? — Five  hours  only.  They  convey  them 
by  railway  after  being  kippered. 

15269.  They  send  them  away  by  railway? — Yes, 
to  Liverpool  and  London. 

15270.  Not  inland? — No. 

15271.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  England? — Yes. 

> It  is  conducted  by  Messrs.  ELelsall  of  Liverpool.  They 

are  extensive  fish  merchants. 

15272.  Did  they  put  up  a large  establishment? — 
No,  the  capacity  for  turning  out  herrings  is  limited. 
They  can  only  turn  out  at  the  rate  of  thirty  mease 
per  day. 

15273.  Have  they  done  as  large  a business  as  they 
could  do  ? — Yes,  as  large  as  they  could  do. 

15274.  Have  they  been  fully  occupied? — They  have. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  season  they  were  for 
about  one  month  without  taking  any  fish.  The  boats 
had  no  fish  in  that  month,  and  during  that  time  their 
staff  were  idle  doing  nothing.  The  following  week 
there  was  a great  take  of  herrings,  and  the  manager 
told  some  of  my  friends  that  in  that  week  alone  they 
cleared  all  the  expenses  they  were  at  during  the 
previous  month  so  profitable  was  the  transaction. 

15275.  Do  you  think  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
experiment? — Yery  well  satisfied,  and  they  are  talking 
about  enlarging  their  premises  for  the  next  season. 
It  not  only  has  proved  a benefit  in  the  way  of  giving 
employment  in  the  district — they  have  certainly 
brought  their  own  staff  with  them,  but  they  live  in 
Dungarvan  and  spend  their  money  there — but  it  has 
also  afforded,  to  a limited  extent  only,  a market  for  the 
fish,  because  nearly  all  the  fish  that  goes  to  Dunmore 
and  elsewhere  is  taken  in  our  waters,  and  when  the 
buyers  find  that  they  can  buy  more  cheaply  at  Dun- 
more  they  visit  Dunmore,  and  therefore  the  men, 
having  no  proper  facilities  in  our  district,  we  should 
have  no  market  at  all  for  the  fish  if  the  curing  estab- 
lishment had  not  been  there.  Of  course  the  “ jolters” 
take  a little  of  it,  but  it  is  upon  the  curing  establish- 
ment that  the  fishermen  who  now  frecpient  Dungarvan 
mainly  depend  for  a market. 

15276..  The  Chairman. — That  is  kippering;  but 


supposing  they  were  to  cure  the  herrings  do  not  v 
think  that  would  increase  the  trade? — I have  no  d p 
it  would.  u ‘ 

15277.  Do  they  comtemplate  doing  that?— U,a 
not  heard  that  they  do;  but  I have  heard  that  they  intend 
to  expend  a great  deal  of  money  in  enlarging  the' 
present  premises  for  the  next  season,  and  to  brin'n 
over  an  increased  staff  from  England.  ® 

15278.  If  a pier  were  erected  there  it  would  he  a 
tidal  pier,  would  not  it,  not  available  at  all  states  ot 
the  tide? — Yes,  a tidal  pier.  In  fact  I do  not  think 
myself,  from  consulting  with  the  fishermen  and  ascer- 
taining  the  opinion  of  fishermen  on  the  subject  that  a 
pier  would  be  necessary  at  all.  A landing  sta«e  goin» 
in  a south-easterly  direction  would  answer°all  the 
purposes  of  the  district.  Calculating  the  cost  of  a 
light  railway  on  the  figures  given  you  by  Mr.  Duffin 
the  county  surveyor,  for  a distance  of  eleven  miles’ 
for  the  distance  here  it  would  be  about  £4,000.  ' 

15279.  Mr.  Barry. — Up  to  the  railway? — Yes. 

15280.  How  far  is  Dungarvan  from  the  railway  L- 
The  crossing  at  Ballinacourty  would  only  be  a mile 
distant  from  the  railway.  There  is  one  other  matter 
I wish  to  mention.  I think,  myself,  that  the  value  of 
the  land,  if  the  pier  were  constructed,  in  that  district 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  traffic 
there  and  the  business  being  done,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  local  landowners  would  in  a measure 
contribute  towards  the  payment  of  any  loan  for  that 
purpose.  Then  the  fishermen  offer  10s.  a boat  per 
season,  and  calculating  that  on  one  hundred  boats  that 
would  be  £50.  Taking  the  two  together  that  would : 
form  a sinking  fund,  and  pay  the  interest  on  about 
£1,000,  which  I do  not  think  would  be  necessary  to 
do  what  is  required. 

15281.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  depth  of  water  would  you 
have  at  this  pier  ? — About  six  feet  at  low  water. 

15282.  Is  it  sufficiently  sheltered? — It  is  very  well 
sheltered. 

15283.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Are  all  the  fishermen  who 
signed  that  document  you  have  read  fishermen  fishing 
at  Dungarvan  at  present? — The  fishermen.  There 
are  no  boats  in  Dungarvan.  It 'is  the  foreign  boats 
from  different  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  that 
come  there  to  fish,  and  they  say  they  prefer  to  fish  in 
Dungarvan  than  any  other  part  of  the  south  coast, 
because  they  have  smoother  water  at  all  times.  In 
fact,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  observed 
when  he  had  seen  the  harbour,  nature  has  done  every- 
thing for  it  and  man  nothing ; so  we  must  appeal  to 
him  now  to  try  to  get  man  to  do  something. 

15284.  Were  the  fishermen  who  signed  that  paper 
foreign  fishermen? — Yes — Irish  and  Scotch,  and  Isle 
of  Man. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

The  Commission  subsequently  proceeded  to  Cork, 
over  the  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Lisin  ore  Bail- 
way. 


NINETY-THIRD  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21st,  1887. 


The  Commission  inspected  the  railway  arrangements  at  Cork,  and  subsequently  proceeded  o 
Tralee, [and  thence  to  Limerick  over  the  North  Kerry  line. 
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NINETY-FOURTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22nd,  1887.  septum. 

LIMERICK. 

present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman);  J.  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  William  Barrington,  junior,  c.E.,  called  in  and  examined 


15285.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  give 
gome  information  as  regards  the  Tramway  Act  of 

logs  I Yes,  I propose  to  go  through  and  answer  the 

series  of  questions  which  has  been  submitted  to  me  on 
that  subject.  The  first  question  is  “ Have  schemes 
uD(|er  the  Act  been  laid  out  in  a systematic  manner, 
as  to  confer  the  maximum  of  benefit  on  the  district 
intended  to  be  served.  If  not,  why  not,  and  what 
remedy  would  you  suggest?”  I think  that  schemes 
have  not  been  laid  out  in  a systematic  manner,  my 
experience  in  many  cases  being  that  the  working  of 
the  Act  was  taken  up  by  English  financing  or  con- 
tracting companies  who  had  little  or  no  local  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  schemes  were  laid  out,  giving  one 
the  idea  that  the  promoters  had  got  hold  of  a pubished 
ma>)  of  Ireland  and  wherever  a vacant  space  appeared 
they  laid  out  a light  railway  or  tramway  without 
any  regard  to  the  size  of  the  places  to  be  connected  or 
sort  of  country  to  be  run  through,  and  then  immediately 
set  to  work  to  survey  the  line  and  work  up  the  popular 
feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  in  favour  of  it.  I know 
two  or  three  cases  in  which  I saw  published  a pro- 
position to  make  lines  between  places  to  which  lines 
had  already  been  made.  One  was  in  North  Kerry 
where  we  had  completed  a railway  two  years  before, 
and  yet  I have  the  book  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
make  a light  railway  over  the  very  same  ground. 

15286.  Is  there  any  other  case  you  can  give  of 
that  kind  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  other  case  at  this 
moment.  That  is  one  that  came  under  my  own  know- 
ledge. I know  there  were  some  others. 

15287.  Mr.  Barry. — Which  line  was  that? — The 
line  from  Listowel  to  Tralee.  Our  line  ran  from  New- 
castle West  to  Abbeyfeale,  Listowel  and  on  to  Tralee. 
I do  not  think  the  scheme  ever  came  before  the 
county,  because  it  would  have  been  absurd,  but  it  was 
proposed  in  this  book  to  make  aline  round  from  New- 
market to  Abbeyfeale  and  then  on  the  same  line.  Of 
course  most  of  such  lines  were  so  unpractical  that 
they  never  got  further  than  the  making  of  plans ; many 
other's  were  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Juries,  and  some 
few  got  as  far  as  the  Privy  Council.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  originating  these  schemes  through  contracting 
companies  is,  in  my  opinion,  bad  in  the  extreme,  yet 
with  the  difficulties  of  financing,  &c.,  inseparable  from 
the  Act,  I think  the  present  system  about  the  only 
one  under  which  any  lines  can  be  constructed.  The 
reason  why  I say  I think  the  present  system  is  the 
only  one  is  this,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
private  individuals  doing  it  are  too  great.  Supposing 
country  gentlemen  propose  a line  in  a certain  direction 
to  benefit  their  own  properties,  the  difficulties  they 
jneet  with  in  financing  the  line  are  so  extreme  that  it 
h bound  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  contractors  or 
financier's.  The  second  question  is : — “ Has  the 
operation  of  the  Act  been  such  as  to  apply  to  the 
districts  in  Ireland  most  in  need  of  improved  commu- 
nication. If  not,  why  not,  and  what  remedy  would 
you  suggest  V Except  in  some  veiy  few  cases,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  the  operations  under  the  Act  have  not 
supplied  improved  communications  where  most  re- 
quired. The  failure  in  several  most  needful  cases  which 
'(ere  brought  forward  lay  entirely  with  the  Privy 
Council.  A general-  impression  was  created  by  the 


action  of  this  body  in  some  cases  that  they  would  nob 
entertain  an  application  for  a Provisional  Order  for 
any  line  unless  the  promoters  could  show  by  traffic 
estimates  or  otherwise  that  the  receipts  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  it  a paying  concern,  while  the  clear 
intention  of  the  Act  they  were  intended  to  administer 
was  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  country  to 
assist  from  public  funds  the  construction  of  lines 
which  it  would  not  pay  individuals  to  construct  as 
financial  speculations.  While  not  wishing  to  find 
captious  fault  with  any  body  of  gentlemen,  especially 
in  the  position  of  the  Privy  Council,  I think  a con- 
sideration of  the  reasons  given  by  them  for  refusing 
Provisional  Orders  in  several  of  the  cases  brought 
before  them  would  impress  upon  any  ones’  mind  the 
idea  that  disapproving  of  the  principles  of  the  Act 
(which  undoubtedly  many  of  them  did),  they  were 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pretext  of 
any  local  opposition — and  where  will  this  not 
occur? — to  refuse  making  an  order.  For  instance 
take  the  case  of  the  Galway,  Oughterard  and 
Clifden  line  which  was  proposed  to  open  up  southern 
Connemara,  than  which  a more  isolated  or  backward 
district  does  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and  a district  which 
one  would  suppose  must  have  been  foremost  in  the 
mind  of  the  legislature  when  bringing  forward  this 
Bill.  The  line  had  been  passed  by  the  Grand  Jury 
and  the  guarantee  placed  upon  the  whole  county  of 
Galway  which  would  indirectly  benefit  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  line.  It  was  thrown  out  by  the  Privy 
Council,  the  reason  given  by  them  being  that  the  area 
of  taxation  was  too  large  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  part  immediately  benefited.  Another 
line  was  brought  forward  to  connect  the  town  of 
Cashel,  with  Goolds  Cross  Station  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  and  again  the  greatest 
unanimity  of  opinion  prevailed  in  the  district  in 
favour  of  the  line ; the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  agreed  to  bear  the  cost  of  making  it  a broad 
instead  of  an  narrow  gauge,  and  the  Grand  Jury 
passed  a guarantee  for  the  balance,  confining  the 
charge  to  the  comparatively  small  area  to  be  directly 
served  by  the  line.  The  Privy  Council  threw  it  out 
this  time  because  the  ax-ea  of  taxation  was  too  small. 
Two  rival  schemes  were  brought  forward  to  connect 
Ballybunion,  an  isolated  district  in  the  north-west  of 
Keriy,  with  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  at 
Listowel,  again  all  the  local  people  were  in  favour  of 
either  line  being  made,  and  one  was  passed  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  but  thrown  out  by  the  Privy  Council 
because  they  considered  that  there  were  too  many 
charges  already  on  the  people  in  that  county  who 
were  thus  not  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
their  ability  to  pay.  Another  reason,  I think,  why 
the  Galway  and  Clifden  Line  might  have  been  charged 
very  fairly  on  the  whole  county  of  Galway  is  that, 
as  I understand,  other  parts  of  counties  are  paying 
charges  for  lines  not  directly  benefiting  them.  For 
instance,  I think,  some  of  the  western  baronies  of 
Galway  were,  and  I know  in  other  counties  the  baronies 
are  paying  charges  on  lines  in  quite  different  districts. 
Then  when  one  is  proposed  to  benefit  their  own  imme- 
diate district  why  should  not  the  other  places  do  as 
they  are  doing,  and  contribute  towards  the  charges 
for  these  lines. 


Mr.  William 
Barrington, 
Junior,  c.b. 
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15288.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  amount 
of  the  local  burdens  were  on  the  people  who  would 
have  had  to  have  paid  for  the  Clifden  Line  at  the 
time  1 — I do  not  know.  I saw  it  at  the  time  in  the 
newspapers.  I was  not  interested  in  the  line  myself 
and  therefore  took  no  note  of  the  charges. 

15289.  What  were  the  local  burdens  in  the  case  of 
the  Bally  bunion  line! — They  were  tolerably  heavy; 
but  they  Were  paying  a part  of  the  guarantee  for 
other  lines  which  had  conferred  an  immense  benefit  on 
the  county,  so  it  was  only  fair  that  the  rest  of  the 
county  should  have  been  permitted  (as  they  were 
willing)  to  contribute  to  the  Ballybunion  line. 

15290.  Do  you  know  what  the  county  cess  and 
poor  rates  were  ? — I covfld  not  tell  you  from  me- 
mory. 

15291.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  information  is  im- 
portant because  it  was  stated  to  us  that  one  reason 
why  the  lines  were  not  carried  out  was  that  the  public 
burdens  were  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  be  increased  ? 
— But  why  should  not  the  local  people  have  been 
allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  of  that.  They  were  the 
best  judges  whether  the  line  would  benefit  them. 

15292.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  the  local  people 
can  always  be  trusted  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
probability  of  the  traffic  being  remunerative  1 — I think 
in  many  cases  the  country  would  be  so  much  benefited 
by  the  construction  of  a line,  even  though  the  line 
never  paid  any  interest  at  all,  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  local  people’s  while  to  bear  that  taxation  for 
the  sake  of  the  construction  of  the  line. 

15293.  The  Chairman. — That  is  scarcely  an  answer 
to  the  question.  Do  you  think  the  local  people  at  all 
times  are  able  to  judge  whether  the  line  will  pay  ? — I 
think  they  are  the  best  judges. 

15294.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Are  not  there  raiher  rosy 
estimates  made  of  the  amount  of  traffic  to  be  developed 
by  the  line,  so  that  the  local  people  believe  in  passing 
guarantees  the  burden  will  not  fall  on  them  ? — I do 
not  think  the  local  people  ever  believe  the  estimates 
at  all.  I think  they  are  only  prepared  as  a matter  of 
form,  as  a general  rule. 

15295.  Take  the  case  of  the  line  from  Waterford 
to  Lismore.  Do  you  think  the  county  would  have 
undertaken  that  burden  if  they  had  known  they  would 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  they  are  now  paying,  which  is 
something  like  £14,000  a year! — I can  hardly  answer 
that  question.  I was  referring  more  to  the  small 
districts  that  would  be  opened  up  by  the  construction 
of  one  of  these  light  railways  than  to  a line  like  the 
Waterford  and  Lismore  which  is  rather  more  like  a 
trunk  line.  If  the  original  idea  were  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  the  Waterford  and  Lismore,  which  I think 
was  to  connect  it  with  Cork,  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  line  would  pay,  because  it  wouldj  give  Cork  a 
second  outlet.  Then  the  third  question  is  “ Has  the 
Act  been  used  by  the  railway  companies  to  assist  them 
in  making  extensions!”  I only  know  of  one  case  and 
that  was  an  extension  of  the  Midland  from  Wood- 
lawn  to  Mountbellew. 

15296.  The  Chairman. — There  may  have  been  others 
without  your  knowledge? — Yes,  there  may  have  been. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  “ Do  you  think  it 
should  be  so  used  1”  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  ways  in  which  the  Act  could  be  used  would 
be  through  the  existing  railway  companies.  As  to  the 
third  part  of  the  question,  “ If  so  what  means  would 
you  recommend  to  that  end  ?”  I shall  endeavour,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  to  reply  to  that  part  of  the  question 
under  head  No.  11.  The  fourth  question  is  “ What 
system  of  construction,  horse  tramway,  steam  tramway 
along  roads,  or  light  railways  across  country,  has  been 
adopted  and  why  ? ” Only  three  lines  have,  I believe, 
as  yet  been  constructed  under  this  Act  and  two  more 
are"  in  progress.  I am  the  engineer  of  one  of  them 
— the  West  Clare. 

15297.  What  is  the  gauge  of  the  West  Clare — three 


feet  ? — Y es.  Perhaps  1 should  say  that  the  receipts  • I 
up  to  the  present  have  been  such  that  if  they  cent'1111 
it  will  free  the  county  of  any  charge  at  all. 

15298.  When  was  it  opened?— It  was  open*!  r 
think,  the  second  week  in  J uly.  1 ' * 

15299.  Mr.  Pirn.— Are  the  receipts  passenger  rec 
chiefly? — No,  passengers  and  goods.  There  is  a 
siderable  quantity  of  goods  going  over  it.  Of  th 
lines  opened  or  in  progress,  four  are  light'  railwaya  I 
one  a steam  tramway,  and  one  part  railway  and  m t. 
tramway.  Below  I attach  a table  giving  partie 
lars  as  to  cost  per  mile  in  guaranteed  capital  with  I 
the  rate  of  interest,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  one,  the  Ennis  and  West  Clare,  has  heei 
upon  a 4 per  cent,  guarantee. 


Length. 

Guaran- 

teed 

Estiuiato. 

Cort 

atteef 

Gunt. 

Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscom- 
mon Light  Railway,  . 
Ennis  and  West  Clare  Light 

Railway 

Scliull  and  Skibbereen  Light 
Railway  and  Tramway, 
Cork  and  Coachford  Light 
Railway,  .... 
Clogher  Valley  Tramway, 

62^  miles 
25J  „ 

Hi 
18 

ST  „ 

£ 

202,000 

170.000 
57,000 

73,616 

132.000 

£ 

3,232 

0,602 

3,861 

4,090 

3,568 

n 

IX 

sX 

Average  cost  per  mile,  £4,271. 

Whichever  system  the  promoters  thought  they  would 
most  easily  obtain  a guarantee  upon  was,  I think,  in 
general  adopted  by  them.  The  next  question  is  as  to 
the  gauge.  The  three  feet  gauge  has  Wo  in  general 
adopted  in  consequence  of  a most  mischievous  regu- 
lation made  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  unless  the 
promoters  were  prepared  to  provide  funds  from 
resources  other  than  guaranteed  capital,  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  prime  cost  of  a broad  gauge 
five  feet  three  inches  and  a narrow  three  feet,  the 
provisional  order  would  not  be  granted  for  a broad 
gauge. 

1-5300.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Where  is  that  regulation 
published  ? — It  was  published  in  the  circular  letter 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  1st  November,  1883, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  West  Clare  was 
made  on  the  three  feet  gauge. 

15301.  The  Privy  Council  published  some  particu- 
lar’s of  their  requirements — did  they  not?— They 
did. 

15302.  It  does  not  appear  in  them  ? — It  does 
in  the  form  which  they  give  of  Provisional  Order  for 
the  guidance  of  promoters.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  a large  amount  of  rolling  stock  has  to  be  provided, 
much  of  which  is  absolutely  useless,  except  at  fair 
times  or  other  such  emergencies,  the  cost  of  which 
rolling  stock  is  usually  quite  equal  to  the  difference 
in  cost  between  the  two  gauges,  while  no  working 
agreements  can  be  made  with  adjoining  railway 
companies,  and  thus  the  cost  of  a separate  stall  and 
management  is  entailed  upon  a small  line,  while  the 
cost  of  porterage  and  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  goods 
during  transhipment  is  enormously  increased,  all  o' 
which  might  be  avoided  if  a hard  and  fast  rule  wc-fi 
not  adopted,  and  the  gauge  in  each  case  made  suitable 
for  its  particular  requirements. 

15303.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear 
about  any  published  resolutions  of  that  nature.  B 8 
quite  novel  to  this  Commission,  and  we  have  never 
heard  it  before  ? — This  resolution  was  certainly  arm  6' 
at  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  I think  any  person w no 
had  any  experience  before  them  at  the  time  con 
confirm  what  I say. 

15304.  The  Chairman. — If  the  Privy  Council  had 
arrived  at  that  conclusion,  would  they  not  a' 
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..  ,1  jt would  it  not  have  been  one  of  their 

ilations'  to  guide  all  applicants? — It  was  pub- 
f fed  iu  ^ circular,  but  not  amongst  the  rules  and 

filiations. 

°15305  Mr.  Pint. — In  giving  their  decisions  did 
they  not'ffenerally  give  reasons  for  their  decision  ? — 
Generally. 

15306.  Were  they  not  published  in  the  news- 
era  ?— They  were,  and  all  these  were  published  in 

the  newspapers. 

15307.  Perhaps  you  could  find  it  in  the  report  of 
e of  the  decisions  they  gave? — I have  looked 
through  all  that  I have  and  I cannot  find  it. 

15308.  The  Chairman. — It  is  not  quite  as  you  put 
it  perhaps,  that  tramways  were  projected  on  the 
narrow  gauge  because  of  this  resolution  in  Council  ? — 
It  had  that  effect.  I have  guarded  myself  against 
saying  it  was  one  of  their  rules  : but  it  was  plainly 
stated  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  circular. 

15309.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  you  put  it  in  this  way, 
that  the  various  engineers  in  Ireland  in  proposing 
narrow  gauge  lines  have  been  guided  by  the  idea  that 
the  Privy  Council  would  insist  on  such  a condition  as 
you  have  indicated  ? — Certainly. 

15310.  Mr.  Abernethy. — And  I suppose  that  was 
their  main  reason  for  adopting  the  narrow  gauge  ? — 
Certainly  it  was.  Then  the  sixth  question  is  “ What 
supervision  is  exercised,  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view  ( a ) previous  to  the  construction  of  a line ; ( b ) 
during  construction  ? ” A preliminary  inquiry  by  an 
engineer  appointed  by  the  Eoard  of  Works  is  held 
prior  to  the  application  to  the  Grand  J ury,  and  his 
report  is  delivered  to  the  promoters  in  time  for  them 
to  produce  it  for  the  information  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
His  inquiry  is  confined  strictly  to  the  merits  of  the 
undertaking  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  by 
section  7 of  the  24  & 25  Vic.,  cap.  52.  He  does  not 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  undertaking  generally ; 
hears  no  objections  except  upon  engineering  points, 
and  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  esti- 
mate. His  repoi’t  in  fact  is  a mere  matter  of  form. 
I have  never  known  a case  in  which  the  Grand  Jury 
asked  for  or  read  it ; its  suggestions  are  binding  on 
no  one,  while  usually  £100  has  to  be  lodged  with  the 
Board  of  Works  to  cover  the  expense  of  making  it. 
In  my  opinion  this  inquiry  would  be  much  better 
dispensed  with,  and  a fuller  one  with  more  scope  and 
power  (as  I shall  take  tlie  liberty  of  suggesting  under 
head  11)  put  in  its  place.  Under  section  10,  sub- 
section 4 of  the  Act  of  1883,  a most  useful  investiga- 
tion is  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
but  this  might  also  be  included  in  the  inquiry,  I 
would  suggest,  that  is  the  inquiry  as  to  the  capital.  The 
only  supervision  exercised  over  the  promoters  dui-ing 
construction  are  the  periodic  inspections  by  a per- 
manent officer  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  see  that  the 
promoters  have  duly  expended  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  issued  before  any  advance  is  made  them  by  the 
Treasury,  together  with  whatever  supervision  may  have 
been  claimed  by  the  Grand  Jury  under  section  1,  sub- 
section 4 of  the  Act  of  1883,  and  of  course  the  final 
inspection,  etc.,  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Then  the  seventh  question  is  “ What  are  the  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  bridges, 
level  crossings,  signalling,  &c.  ? How  do  they  affect 
the  cost  of  construction  and  working  ? " The  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  precisely  the  same 
for  light  railways  as  for  ordinary  railways ; bait  I 
understand  they  are  not  quite  so  particular  as  to  the 
locking  of  points  and  signals,  telegraph,  &c.,  being 
carried  out.  In  the  case  of  the  inspection  of 
the  Vi  est  Clare,  before  opening,  the  circular  we  got 
■rom  the  Board  of  Trade  was  precisely  the  same 
circular  that  is  always  issued  before  a railway  is  opened 
describing  the  requirements  as  to  signalling. 

15311.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  they  require  public  roads 
0 Je  bridged  as  much  on  light  railways  as  they  do  on 


heavy  railways  ? — No.  The  Board  of  Trade  require-  Sept.  22,  isS7. 
ments  increase  the  cost  of  construction  considerably,  .JIT 
probably  +.L20  per  mile.  In  my  opinion  signals,  Barrington, 
except  at  junctions  and  platforms,  might  be  entirely  Junior,  o.b. 
dispensed  with,  the  trains  being  allowed  to  stop  and 
set  down  or  take  up  passengers  anywhere,  in  the  same 
way  as  tramways,  that  is  if  the  rolling  stock  were 
suitable.  Then  the  eighth  question  is  “ What  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  working  the  line  with 
adjoining  railway  companies  or  otherwise.”  Owing  to 
the  break  of  gauge  prescribed  by  the  Privy  Council,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  working  agreements  having  been 
entered  into  between  light  railways  or  tramways  con- 
structed under  this  Act  and  adjoining  railway  com- 
panies. There  may  have  been  without  my  knowledge, 
but  I do  not  know  of  any. 

15312.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  be  in  favour 
of  the  existing  railway  companies  working  the  tram- 
ways?— Certainly  I should  be  in  favour  of  the  existing 
companies,  if  possible,  working  them. 

15313.  And  making  them  the  same  gauge  as  their 
own  line? — Yes. 

15314.  So  that  the  trucks  and  carriages  can  be 
interchanged  without  difficulty? — Yes;  and  I think 
that  the  cost  of  a light  railway  constructed  in  that 
way  would  not  exceed  the  cost  of  a light  railway  con- 
structed on  the  three  feet  gauge,  for  which  separate 
rolling  stock  has  to  be  provided,  if  you  take  into 
account  the  management,  the  porterage,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  goods  and  everything  of  that  sort. 

15315.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  given  your  attention 
to  what  the  excess'  of  first  cost  would  be  between  an 
ordinary  light  railway  on  the  narrow  gauge  and  a light 
railway  on  the  broad  gauge? — I have  never  constructed 
a light  railway  on  the  broad  gauge,  but  I do  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  cost  should  be  very  much  more. 

15316.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  made  a detailed 
estimate  ? — I have  not.  The  ninth  question  is  “ What 
arrangements  have  'been  made  for  through  booking 
and  traffic  with  railway  or  other  companies?”  I have1 
no  information  on  this  point. 

15317.  The  Chairman. — You  would  consider  it 
desirable  that  through  booking  arrangements  should 
be  made  ? — Certainly. 

15318.  Mr.  Barry. — Can  you  tell  us  whether  there 
is  any  through  booking  on  the  West  Clare  line  ? — You 
can  book  from  Limerick  to  Mill  town.  There  is  only 
first  and  third  on  the  West  Clare,  therefore  second 
class  passengers  cannot  book  through,  but  first  and. 
third  can.  Goods  are  booked  through. 

15319.  The  Chairman. — Merely  between  those  two 
places? — I do  not  know  how  far  it  may  extend.  I 
have  no  experience  of  the  working  arrangements  at 
all.  Then  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  question  is 
“ What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  powers  of  control, 

&c.,  vested  by  the  Act  in  Grand  Juries  of  counties  ? " 

In  my  opinion  it  is  only  fair  that  Grand  Juries 
should  have  some  control  in  the  management  and  over- 
the  construction  of  these  lines  seei  ng  they  are  guarantee- 
ing the  interest  on  capital.  Hitherto,  I think  they 
have  hardly  had  sufficient  control ; but  little  as  it  was, 
in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  most  beneficial.  Then  the- 
second  head  of  the  question  is  “ Do  you  think  the 
obligation  imposed  on  them  by  the  Act  of  com- 
pleting and  working  the  line  in  case  of  default  by  the- 
promoters,  could  be  successfully  discharged  ? ” This 
obligation  renders  the  obtainment  of  a guarantee  much, 
more  difficult,  while  if  the  duty  of  completing  the  line 
fell  upon  the  Grand  Jury,  I believe  they  would  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  do  so,  unless  they  could  obtain, 
the  necessary  money  from  the  Treasury  ; but  the  Act 
contains  no  provisions  to  enable  them  to  borrow.  In 
my  experience  the  great  difficulty  in  these  things  is- 
finding  the  capital.  Then  the  eleventh  question  is : 

“ Js  the  procedure  before  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland 
for  the  confirmation  of  a scheme  by  Order  in  Council 
one  which,  in  your  opinion,  facilitates  the  extension  of 
3 M 2 
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communications  in  an  advantageous  manner  ? I think 
not,  for  the  reasons  I have  given  in  reply  to  question 
No.  2,  “ Have  you  any  alterations  to  suggest  with 

regard  to  it  ? ” The  alterations  which . would  appear 
advisable  are  as  follows.  Grand  Juries  which  are  not 
representative  bodies  frequently  hesitate  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  onus  of  making  the  ratepayers  liable 
for  the  heavy  tax  which  might  be  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  construction  of  such  lines,  especially  as  they 
are  as  a rule  composed  entirely  of  landlords  or  their 
agents,  and  the  tax  under  the  Tramways  Acts  falls 
exclusively  upon  the  occupiers  of  land.  Therefore  I 
think  the  application  should  first  be  made  for  want  of 
a better  authority  to  the  Presentment  Sessions,  which 
are  much  more  representative  in  their  construction, 
as  at  present  has  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a railway  guarantee.  Upon  their  approving 
of  the  construction  of  a line  under  guarantee,  I think 
the  application  in  the  second  place  should  be,  not  to  the 
Privy  Council,  but  to  the  Board  of  Works  or  a special 
commission  of  engineers  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
•with  all  rights  of  appeal  in  case  of  disapproval,  which 
are  at  present  given  to  the  Privy  Council.  This  com- 
mission should  personally  examine  the  country  to  be 
gone  through,  and  have  power  of  varying  the  plans  or 
estimates,  and  should  periodically  inspect  the  works 
during  progress.  In  the  event  of  one  barony  approv- 
ing and  another  disapproving,  which  has  occurred 
several  times  in  the  case  of  railways,  the  promoters 
should  have  the  right  of  taking  a poll  of  all  the  rate- 
payers in  the  district  to  be.  taxed,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  drainage  districts,  if  the  majority  in  value  assented 
to  the  line  being  made,  the  commission  should’  have 
the  power  of  making  the  order  and  defining  the  limits 
of  taxation,  which  should  then  be  compulsory.  This 
commission  should  also  have  the  power  of  defining 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  bringing  the  application  for- 
ward,  the  notice  to  be  given,  and  the  manner  of  tak- 
ing the  poll,  &c.  I think  the  Act  might  with  advant- 
age be  further  amended  to  give  greater  facilities  for 
compulsorily  obtaining  the  necessaiy  land,  &e.,  and 
that  the  prohibition  as  to  houses,  gardens  or  demesne 
lands  should  also  be  done  away  with.  1 think  there 
is  quite  a sufficient  guarantee  that  people  will  not 
unnecessarily  interfere  with  these  sort  of  things  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  compensation  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  them.  I do  not  see  that  the 
slightest  injustice  could  be  done  by  allowing  the  pro- 
moters to  compulsorily  take  up  any  lands,  &c.,  required, 
upon  lodging  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  the 
amount  of  compensation  provided  in  a schedule 
originally  approved  by  them,  describing  also  the 
accommodation  works  proposed  and  giving  the  owners 
the  right  of  appeal,  if  the  amount  was  under  £50, 
to  two  justices  sitting  in  the  nearest  Betty  Sessions, 
who  should  not  have  the  power  of  awarding  more  than 
this  amount,  or  if  over  this  amount,  the  right  of 
appeal  to  arbitration  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If 
either  party  refused  to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  the 
commission  should  have  the  right  to  do  so  for  them, 
and  the  umpire,  in  any  case  to  be  appointed  by  them, 
to  be  present  at  every  arbitration,  and  to  sign  the 
award.  I think  that  the  right  of  appeal  or  traverse 
from  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  is  very  injurious. 

15320.  That  is  as  to  the  purchase  of  land? — Yes. 
I think  that  there  should  be  no  right  of  traverse  or 
appeal  from  the  decision  Gf  the  justices  or  the  arbitra- 
tor. Then  the  j ustices  should  have  their  travelling  ex- 
penses paid,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  visit  the  lands, 
otherwise  I am  afraid  justices  very  often  would  not  act. 
Existing  railway,  tramway,  or  steamboat  companies 
might  with  advantage  be  allowed  to  become  promoters, 
and  have  a loan  made  to  them  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
provided  they  gave  security  to  work  the  line  and  keep 
it  open  permanently,  and  to  give  sufficient  representa- 
tion upon  the  Board  to  the  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers.  The  Treasury  also,  in  consideration  of 
their  finding  the  money,  should  have  a certain  control, 
through  the  Board  of  Works  or  special  Commission, 


over  all  lines  made  from  capital  advanced  by  Hi 
At  present  the  Treasury  have  no  control  at  all  pv  ^ 
by  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  sinT 
has  to  see  that  the  money  is  expended.  Then  th 
twelfth  question  is  “ Does  the  financial  system  ^ 
vided  by  the  Act  utilize,  in  your  opinion,  the  credlTf 
the  State  and  of  the  country  to  the  best  advanta<! 
possible,  consistently  with  the  general  principles  0f  tjf 
Act  ? ” The  financial  system  appears  to  me  exceed 
inglv  defective.  I have  shown  by  the  above  tab] 
that  only  one  line  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  has  been 
constructed  upon  a 4 percent,  guarantee.  To  find  the 
money  for  this  line  now  would  be  impossible,  and  but- 
for  special  circumstances  in  this  case  it  could  never 
have  been  done.  Most  of  the  5 per  cent,  guarantees 
even  are  now  not  negociable.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  while  the  State  could  readily  find  the  money  at 
less  than  3 per  cent.,  the  promoters  of  these  lines  who 
hold  a Government  guarantee  of  2 per  cent,  and  a 
county  guarantee  of  3 per  cent.,  are  unable  to  do 

15321.  Less  than  3 per  cent? — Well,  certainly 3 
per  cent,  as  Consols  are  generally  over  par.  Thus  in 
the  hands  of  the  promoters  the  Government  2 per 
cent,  is  not  worth  £40,  as  £100  cannot  be  got  for 
their  5 per  cent,  shares,  while  through  the  State  it 
would  be  worth  £67,  so  that  upon  the  Government 
grant  of  £40,000  a year,  made  by  the  Act  of  1883  the 
country  will  lose  the  enormous  sum  of  £540,000 
enough  of  itself  to  construct  many  of  the  lines,  and 
present  them  to  the  country  free  of  charge.  That  is 
to  say,  the  country  loses  27  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
sum  which  the  grant  represents — £2,000,000 — a little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  That  is  because 
the  Government  guarantee  does  not  come  direct  to  the 
investor.  It  is  only  to  the  county  in  the  event  of  the 
county  being  called  on.  The  investor  has  no  security 
from  the  Government,  but  the  Government  have  to  pay 
the  money  all  the  time.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  Bill  upon  this  point,  such  as  the 
Government  guarantee  of  2 per  cent,  being  placed 
before  the  coimty  guarantee,  and  not  being  in  any 
way  dependent  upon  it ; the  investors  being  given  a 
claim  upon  the  Treasury  direct  instead  of  the  counties 
alone  having  this  claim  for  any  deficiency.  This 
would,  of  course,  improve  matters,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  not  utilize  the  credit  of  the  State 
to  the  best  advantage ; nor  would  it  place  the 
Treasury  in  at  all  as  good  a » position  as  the  method 
I would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  which  is— that 
the  State  would  lend  the  entire  money  through  the 
Board  of  Works  or  special  Commission  (as  they  do  at 
present  for  arterial  drainage),  taking  as  security  the 
county  guarantee  of  2 per  cent,  and  applying  it  aiid 
their  own  guarantee  of  2 per  cent,  out  of  the  .£40,000 
granted  by  the  Act  of  1883,  to  makeup  interest  upon 
the  loan  at  3 per  cent.,  and  a sinking  fund  of  1 per 
cent.,  which  would  repay  the  principal  and  interest  in 
forty-nine  years,  and  thus  create  a reproductive  fund 
which  I believe  would  construct  all  the  light  railways 
and  tramways  which  would  be  required  in  Ireland  for 
many  years  to  come.  I do  not  say  this  at  random,  for 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  applications  were  made 
for  orders  to  construct  lines  to  almost  every  place  in 
Ireland  to  which  the  wildest  enthusiast  could  ever 
hope  to  see  a line  laid  down,  and  the  estimated 
expense  of  constructing  them  was  nearly  £5,500,000. 
Probably,  no  reasonable  person  would  think  of  con- 
structing half  of  them.  Of  these  only  37  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Grand  Julies  at  an  estimate  of 
about  £2,500,000.  Of  these,  only  seventeen  were 
passed  by  the  Privy  Council  at  a guaranteed  cost  o | 
£1,214,000,  while  of  these  latter  only  five  have  been 
commenced  at  a guaranteed  cost  of  £634,616,  amoun 
ing  to  little  more  than  the  odd  figures  of  the  amoun 
originally  applied  for.  Not  only  would  the  Treasury 
have  as  security  the  baronial  guarantee,  but  they 
would  have  the  earnings  of  the  line  to  fall  aC’ 
upon ; the  proper  and  economical  construction  o 
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. , they  would  be  assured  of  by  the  appoint- 
ffhlC  f t]1G  Commission  I have  suggested.  That 
u would  afford  excellent  security  per  se  can  be 
shown.  The  average  earnings  per  mile  for  the 
^ rears  ending  31st  December,  1883,  of  the  five 
rh  Railways,  whose  earning  power  may  from  their 
•ton  and  circumstances  be  assumed  to  approximate 
nearly  with  the  light  railways  proposed  to  be 
structed,  have  been  £349  per  annum  per  mile  of 
°°n  • and  their  average  maintenance  and  work- 


^ expenses  for  the  same 'period  have  been  71  per 
1 * the  receipts,  which  would  thus  leave  a 
f £102  to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction^  of  which  the  average  of  the  five  lines  now 


cent. 


course  of  construction  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
0 nsure  viz.,  £4,271  per  mile,  from  which  we  must 
IJduct  27  per  cent,  for  financing  as  above,  leaving 
L nett  cost  per  mile  of  lines  constructed  from  Govern- 
ment loan,  £3,118,  and  the  nett  earnings,  say  £102, 
caualto  more  than  3£  per  cent. 

15322  Mr.  Barry. — Which  are  the  five  hues  to 
which  you  allude  as  being  most  nearly  parallel  to  the 
nroiected  new  lines  1— The  Ballycastle;  the  Ballymena 
and  Lame;  the  Finn  Valley,  and  West  Donegal;  the 
Slim  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties;  and  the  Water- 
ford Dungarvan,  and  Lismore.  This  would  free  the 
counties  from  any  taxation,  and  reduce  the  Government 
want  to  less  than  four-fifths  per  cent.,  so  that  the  grant 
of  £40,000  per  annum,  made  by  the  Act  of  1883,  would 
be  sufficient  to  construct  the  lines,  free  of  any  taxation 
on  the  counties,  and  would  in  forty-nine  years  cease 
altogether  instead  of  being  a permanent  charge  as  at 
present,  and  leave  the  earnings  of  the  railways  free 
to  be  applied  in  constructing  any  further  lines  needed. 
The  five  lines  whose  earnings  I have  quoted  above, 
are  three  of  them  in  Ulster,  one  in  Connaught,  and 
one  in  Leinster  and  Munster.  They  have  earned  less 
per  mile  than  any  other  Irish  Railway ; and  their 
working  expenses  are  16  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
average  of  Irish  lines.  Therefore,  had  I desired  to 
show  that  light  railways  would  be  a good  investment 
these  are  the  worst  examples  I could  have  selected.  I 
believe  the  least  advantageous  line  any  reasonable 
person  would  think  of  constructing  would  pay  quite 
as  well  as  any  of  them,  and  the  working  expenses 
ought  to  be  less,  while  most  of  the  lines  guaranteed 
by° the  Grand  Juries  would  be  able  to  earn  considerably 
more.  Besides  all  the  above  advantages  the  country 
would  be  greatly  improved  and  made  more  prosperous, 
its  valuation  for  taxation  purposes  increased,  and  by 
the  employment  given  to  labourers  and  others,  its 
peace  assured,  for  it  is  certain  that  moonlighting  and 
outrages  are  almost  unknown  in  districts  where  money 
is  being  expended,  and  employment  plentiful.  Since 
we  commenced  the  works  of  the  Cashen  Drainage  there 
have  been  no  outrages  of  any  importance  in  its 
neighbourhood,  before  that,  one  of  the  worst  in  Kerry. 
That  is  close  to  Ballybunion,  and  a regular  hot  bed. 
Since  the  works  have  been  going  on,  and  a considerable 
sum  expended  every  week  between  the  labourers,  it 
has  been  very  quiet  indeed. 

15323.  The  Chairman. — The  works  are  not  finished, 
I suppose? — No.  Within  the  area  affected  by  the 
expenditure  on  the  West  Clare  Railway  there  have 
been  practically  no  outrages  since  the  works  com- 
menced, although  prior  to  this  time,  one  of  the  most 
disturbed  in  Clare.  Of  course  the  area  affected  by 
the  expenditure  upon  the  line  is  limited,  and  there 
are  places  outside  where  none  of  the  money  goes  to, 
and  they  are  as  bad  as  ever  they  were. 

15324.  When  the  works  are  completed,  will  not 
they  return  to  their  old  practices  ? — Very  likely, 
unless  their  position  is  improved. 

15325.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  you  said  for  financing 
you  took  27  per  cent,  ? — Yes. 

15326.  Do  you  consider  there  would  be  any  neces- 
sity for  such  a large  amount  of  per  centage  as  27 
per  cent,  if  the  Government  guarantee  were  more 


direct? — I think  if  the  Government  lent  the  money  sept. 22,1887. 
there  would  be  no  expense  for  financing.  For  ^ wiuiam 
instance,  in  drainage  districts  there  is  no  expense  for  Barrington, 
financing.  Junior,  c.b. 

15327.  The  Chairman. — You  think  that  a Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  3 or  3^  per  cent,  would  raise  the 
necessary  capital  without  any  financing  whatever? 

— Without  the  slightest,  if  done  through  the  Treasury, 
as  in  the  case  of  drainage  districts. 

15328.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  there  any  guarantee  in  the 
case  of  this  Ballybunion  line — the  Lartigue  line  ? — 

No,  there  is  none. 

15329.  What  is  that  expected  to  cost  per  mile? — 

The  estimate  is,  I think,  £30,000,  and  the  company 
are  building  it  themselves,  but  do  not  take  my  figures 
as  being  perfectly  correct  because  they  are  only 
from  hearsay.  £30,000  for  eight  miles  is  nearly 
£4,000  a mile.  The  Lartigue  line  has  this  advantage 
that  it  can  be  taken  up  as  readily  as  it  has  been  laid 
down.  If  it  does  not  pay  in  two  or  three  years 
time  it  can  be  removed  to  any  other  part  of  the  country 
for  only  the  cost  of  removal. 

15330.  What  has  the  rolling  stock  on  the  West 
Clare  line  cost? — £20,000. 

15331.  How  many  miles  is  that  ?— ' Twenty-seven 
miles.  I think  in  the  case  of  the  Lartigue  line  they 
have  got  the  people  to  take  a considerable  portion  of 
the  compensation  for  land  in  shares.  Therefore  if  the 
railway  is  not  a success  they  can  remove  the  line, 
and  they  will  not  be  at  any  very  great  cost  for 
compensation.  They  have  not  paid  for  the  land  in 
cash. 

15332.  The  cost  of  the  rolling  stock  is  about  £750 
a mile,  on  the  West  Clare — is  that  the  cash  cost  or 
would  it  be  25  per  cent,  less  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that. 

I know  that  when  the  guarantee  was  got  from  the 
Grand  Jury,  they  put  in  a proviso  that  the  rolling 
stock  was  to  cost  £20,000,  and  the  Grand  J ury  have 
got  three  directors  on  the  Board  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Murphy  could  tell  you  exactly  what  it  cost,  but 
I think  it  must  be  very  close  on  £20,000. 

15333.  Mr.  Barry. — How  many  locomotives  have 
they  ? — Four.  They  are  all  fitted  with  the  vacuum 
automatic  brake. 

15334.  Do  you  consider  that  on  the  West  Clare 
line  you  could  have  done  with  less  rolling  stock  if 
it  had  been  a light  railway  with  unbroken  gauge  ? — I 
t.ViinP  we  could  have  got  the  line  worked  by  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick,  with  the  rolling  stock  supplied  for 
probably  the  same  percentage  on  the  receipts  which 
our  working  expenses  will  cost  us.  The  Waterford 
and  Limerick  could  do  it  cheaper  than  we  could. 

15335.  Mr.  Pim.— Either  you  or  they  would  have 
to  provide  the  locomotives  ?— But  I think  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  would  probably  have  worked  it 
for  50  or  53  per  cent.,  and  I doubt  if  our  working 
expenses  would  be  much  less  than  that  on  a short 
line.  The  two  companies  have  to  maintain  a staff  of 
men  for  a double  station  in  Ennis ; and  in  addition 
to  that  we  should  have  saved  a bridge  over  the 
Fergus,  a mile  and  a quarter  of  railway,  and  £20,000 
for  rolling  stock. 

15336.  Do  you  carry  much  cattle? — Yes. 

15337.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  transhipping 
cattle  at  Ennis  from  one  gauge  to  the  other  ? — I have 
not  heard  of  any  difficulty. 

15338.  The  Chairman.  — The  line  has  only  been 
opened  a short  time  ?— Only  about  two  months.  They 
have  carried  all  the  cattle  from  all  the  fairs  in  the 
neighbourhood  ever  since,  and  to-day  there  is  a large 
pig  fair,  for  which  I saw  a lot  of  waggons  going  down 
to  carry  up  the  pigs. 

15339.  We  have  had  evidence  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  if  you  bring  cattle,  and  take  them  out  of  the 
trucks  to  tranship  them  to  others,  in  getting  them  in 
a°uin  ? — I have  no  doubt  there  is. 

° 15340.  One  witness  went  as  far  as  to  say  that  he 
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sept.  22.  isB7.  drove  his  cattle  forty  -.a  lies  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble 
~~  of  transhipping  them '? — One  of  the  largest  graziers  in 

Barelmrtcr"  Clare  told  me  yesterday,  that  the  line  was  an  enor- 

Junior,°c.i!.  inous  benefit  to  them,  because  they  saved  so  much  by 

sending  their  cattle  bv  the  line. 

15341.  Mr.  Abernetky. — But  it  is  the  question  of 
the  transhipment  of  cattle? — We  have  to  tranship 
them  ali  at  Ennis. 

15342.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  the  cattle  go  to  Ennis  to 
the  fair  and  are  sold  there,  or  is  there  much  through 
traffic  in  cattle? — I could  not  tell  you  that,  but  I 


fancy  this  man  sends  all  his  cattle  from  his  own  ] 
straight  to  their  destination,  and  does  not  send 
to  the  fair  of  Ennis  and  sell  them  there,  becaus  ?' 
is  one  of  the  largest  graziers  in  this  part  0f 
country.  le 

15343.  The  Chairman. — It  is  said  that  if  you 
the  cattle  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  rest  then  youm 
get  them  in  again,  but  taking  them  direct  from 

truck  to  the  other  they  will  not  go  iu ? I am  nc 

there  would  be  a great  difficulty. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Robert 
M‘Donnell,Mr. 
MiehL  Sellors, 
Mr.  John  F. 
Power,  Mr. 
Wm.  Spillanc. 


Mr.  Robert  Donnell,  Mr.  Michael  Sellors,  Mr.  John  F.  Bower,  and  William  Spillanc  are  called  ir 


15344.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  M'Donnell). — I be- 
lieve you  are  a member  of  the  firm  of  M‘Donnell  & 
Sons,  merchants  of  Limerick,  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Limerick,  and  also  a Harbour  Com- 
missioner ? — I am. 

15345.  I believe  you  have  had  these  questions  relat- 
ing to  railway  organization  and  extension  submitted 
to  you  ? — The  questions  were  sent  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  but  it  was  some  time  ago. 

15346.  The  first  question  is  “ Are  the  facilities 
affoi’ded  by  railways  in  Ireland  in  your  district,  such 
as  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  traffic  (a) 
for  passengers,  (5)  for  goods,  etc.”  ? — I do  not  believe 
they  are — certainly  not  for  goods.  With  regard  to 
passengers  as  far  as  the  main  lines  are  concerned,  I do 
not  think  we  have  much  to  complain  of. 

15347.  As  regards  the  number  of  trains? — Yes. 
The  number  of  trains  between  Limerick  and  Dublin, 
which  is  our  great  point  to  reach  on  the  way  to  Eng- 
land, is  fair  enough.  I am  speaking  of  the  trains 
from  Limerick.  The  trains  from  Dublin  are  not  so 
convenient. 

15348.  How  many  trains  have  you  from  Limerick 
to  Dublin? — I think  five  trains. 

15349.  How  many  from  Dublin  to  Limerick? — To 
Dublin  1 do  not  think  we  can  find  any  fault.  There 
are  two  trains  in  the  morning,  and  then  there  is  a 
train  at  11  o’clock,  and  a train  at  2.45 — the  mail  train, 
and  a very  good  train.  Then  a train  at  4 in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  the  mail  train  at  night  again  ; so 
that  I do  not  think  up  to  Dublin  we  can  make  any 
complaint. 

15350.  Then  how  many  down  ? — We  have  a mail 
train  in  the  morning  at  7.40 ; then  a train  at  9 and  a 
train  at  10.30,  a train  at  1,  and  a mail  train  at  night, 

7.45. 

15351.  The  same  number  down  as  up — five  trains 
each  way  ? — But  I was  going  to  mention  that  there 
was  one  train  which  was  knocked  off  some  years  ago 
— a very  convenient  train  for  people  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  from  Dublin — a 4 o’clock  train.  That  would 
6uit  persons  having  their  business  finished  in  Dxxblin 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  enable  people  going 
up  from  Limerick  to  get  through  a considerable 
amount  of  business  and  return  the  same  day,  and  get 
into  Limerick  and  the  south  at  a reasonable  hour,  that 
is  to  say  9 or  half-past. 

15352.  In  other  words  you  would  advocate  six 
trains  each  way  ? — As  far  as  Limerick  is  concerned, 
some  of  the  morning  trains  are  not  required.  I think 
they  run  them  more  for  the  convenience  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  traffic  beyond  Limerick  Junc- 
tion— that  is  between  Limerick  Junction  and  Cork; 
but  as  far  as  the  city  of  Limerick  itself  is  concerned,  we 
could  easily  have  one  or  two  of  the  early  trains  dis- 
continued for  the  4 o’clock  train,  which  was  very 
convenient. 

15353.  In  both  directions?  — Yes. 

15354.  To  balance  the  working  of  the  engines  you 
must  have  as  many  trains  one  way  as -the  other? — 
They  are  not  the  same  lines.  The  line  from  Limerick 
terminates  at  the  Junction.  It  has  nothing  further 
to  do  with  the  Dublin  ti'affic  beyond  Limerick  Junc- 
tion. Then  the  Great  Southern  and  ^Western  takes 


it  up.  Of  course  I presume  the  Great  Southern  and 
Westeni  run  their  trains  to  suit  their  general  traffic 
in  the  south ; but  for  the  convenience  of  Limerick 
five  trains  a day  would  certainly  be  ample  if  the  hours 
wex-e  made  more  suitable. 

15355.  Have  you  first,  second,  and  third  by  everv 
train  ? — Yes,  except  the  mail.  • 

15356.  The  mail  in  both  dix-ections  does  not  ram- 
third?— No.  y 

15357.  Then  as  regards  goods  what  have  you  to 
complain  of  or  to  suggest?— Our  complaints  are 
universal,  I should  say. 

Mr.  Sellors. — Where  there  is  no  competition  the 
rates  are  excessive.  Where  there  is  competition  the 
rates  are  low  enough.  Where  the  steam  vessels  come 
in  the  company  reduces  the  rates  to  meet  the  com- 
petition,  and  where  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
compete  with  the  Waterfox-d  and  Limerick  they  both 
cut  very  fine  indeed  ; but  where  there  is  no  competition 
the  rates  appear  to  be  very  excessive. 

15358.  (To  Mr.  Sellors). — Probably  the  companies 
feel  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  rates  for  the  sake  of 
meeting  the  water  competition,  which  they  could  not 
consistently  with  making  a profit,  do  everywhere?— 
That  might  apply  to  some  places. 

15359.  Would  you  advocate  that  the  reduction  of 
the  goods  x-ates  should  be  the  same  in  all  directions  ?— 
I would  equalize  them  as  far  as  possible. 

15360.  So  as  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  competitive  rates  they  are  obliged  to  have  for 
competitive  purposes  ? —Precisely.  The  truth  is,  as 
matters  stand  every  railway  in  Ireland  appears  to  be 
quarrelling  with  its  neighbour. 

15361.  We  will  come  to  that  question,  but  I want 
to  get  first  of  all  what  you  have  to  complain  of? 

Mr.  McDonnell. — Our  genex’al  complaint  is  this,  and 
it  is  a complaint  you  will  find  is  universally  made  by 
all  the  merchants  and  traders  in  this  part  of  Ireland 
— and  I presume  almost  all  over  Ix-eland — that  the 
x’ates  from  our  large  towns  or  distributing  centres,  like 
Limerick  and  Cork,  are  quite  unfair  as  against  those 
towns  compared  with  the  thx-ough  rates  from  English 
ports  and  English  towns.  That  is  one  subject  of  com- 
plaint. Another  complaint  we  have  is  that  the  local 
rates  for  goods  sent  from  one  small  town  to  another  or 
from  Limex-ick  to  a small  town,  or  for  rough  goods 
brought  into  Limerick  for  shipment,  are  most  unfair 
as  compax-ed  with  the  rates  where  cross-chaxmel  rates 
are  combined  with  the  railway  x'ates.  I will  give  you 
one  instance  in  my  own  trade.  G oods  are  brought 
from  Liverpool  to  Limerick  for  11s.  3 d.  a ton  by  Cork. 
They  are  expensive  goods  to  load  in  the  steamer  in 
Liverpool.  They  are  then  brought  to  Cork  and  un- 
loaded in  Cork.  They  have  then  to  be  taken  to 
waggons  by  the  railway,  and  brought  on  to  Limerick, 
and  the  throixgh  rate  is  11s.  3 d.  a ton.  The  rate  I 
have  to  pay  if  I send  these  same  goods,  as  I very  often 
do,  back  again  to  customers  in  Cork  from  Limerick  is 
8s.  a ton,  leaving  only  3s.  3 d.  a ton  to  some  one  or 
other — or  at  least  apparently  to  the  steamboat 
company — for  carrying  the  goods  all  the  way  from 
Livei'pool  to  Cork,  for  loading  them  in  the  steamer 
in  Liverpool  and  unloading  them  in  Cork,  the  cost  of 
that  being  at  least  2s.  a ton. 
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15362.  They  will  not  give  you  a through  rate  from 
T'merick  to  Liverpool  via  Cork  1 — From  Limerick  to 
Tiverpool  we  have  no  occasion  to  send  the  goods,  but 
hat  I complain  of  is  this — that  they  bring  the  goods 
f m Liverpool  to  Limerick  for  1 Is.  3 cl.  a ton,  and 
th°ey  charge  me  for  the  same  goods  from  Limerick  to 
Cork,  8s.  a ton. 

15363.  If  they  gave  you  a rate  of  11s.  3d.  from 
Limerick  to  Liverpool  via  Cork  there  would  be  no 
roods  to  go  1— No;  but  why  not  give  me  something 
Mice  a proportionate  rate  from  Limerick  to  Cork  or 
from  Cork  to  Limerick.  Why  give  the  benefit  to  the 
importer  from  Liverpool  to  contend  with  me  in  any 
Irish  market  ? There  is  the  unfairness  of  it. 

15364.  Will  you  mention  any  goods  that  they 
charge  the  11s.  3d.  for  from  Liverpool  to  Limerick  ? — 

It  is°I  myself  who  have  them — staves. 

15365.  Do  you  manufacture  staves! — We  sell  them 
very  largely  and  import  them  here.  This  is  how  the. 
matter  affects  us.  If  we  bring  these  staves,  as  we  do, 
direct  from  America,  and  sell  them  everywhere  up  the 
line  between  Limerick  and  Cork,  which  is  the  great 
consuming  district  for  these  articles — because  this  is 
the  meat  butter  country,  and  these  are  used  by  butter 
people — we  are  met  by  a low  rate  from  Liverpool  for 
the  same  article.  That  is  what  I complain  of,  and  I 
think  it  is  a fair  and  just  cause  of  complaint.  The 
railway  company  may  answer  and  say  we  have  a low 
rate  with  the  steamboat  company,  but  that  can  scarcely 
be  for  I tell  you  as  a ship  owner  of  experience  that 
of  the  3s.  3d.  a ton  they  allow  for  the  freight  from 
Liverpool  to  Cork,  2s.  would  go  in  the  loading  of  the 
vessel  at  Liverpool. 

15366.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  steamboat  freight 
from  Liverpool  to  Limerick  1 — 9s.  a ton. 

15367.  The  Chairman. — That  is  direct  ? — Yes. 

15368.  You  say  you  pay  8s.  from  Limerick  to  Cork, 
and  a fair  freight  from  Liverpool  to  Cork  is  say  7s.  or 
8s.  a ton.  That  makes  15s.  or  16s.  a ton! — It  is  not 
a tonnage  rate  that  is  paid  by  the  importers  in  Cork. 

It  is  a rate  by  the  quantity. 

15369.  I am  trying  to  get  at  this.  If  you  increase 
this  11s.  3d.  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Limerick  by  way 
of  Cork,  you  would  drive  the  whole  trade  into  the 
steamers  which  charge  9s.  from  Liverpool  to  Limerick  ? 
-Yes. 

15370.  Would  that  benefit  you! — That  is  a question, 

I presume,  for  the  railway  company  ; but  what  I want 
to  put  before  the  Commissioners  is  the  unfairness  of 
charging  8s.  to  Cork,  when  they  find  it  pays  them 
somehow  or  other  to  bring  the  goods  for  1 Is.  3d.  from 
Liverpool. 

15371.  Mr.  Barry. — How  many  miles  is  it  from 
Limerick  to  Cork  by  railway  ? — Sixty-two  miles ; and 
we  have  to  complain  constantly  of  the  rates  charged. 
We  export  a good  deal  of  native  timber,  and  we  find 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  anything  like  a 
reasonable  rate  for  distances  of  twenty  or  thirty  or  a 
less  number  of  miles  for  native  timber  into  Limerick. 
This  trade  is  one  that  a railway  company  ought  to 
facilitate,  because  it  would  be  brought  in  here  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

15372.  What  is  the  charge  for  timber  for  thirty 
miles  1 — For  twenty  miles  it  is  impossible  to  get  them 
to  bring  it  for  less  than  6s.  a ton. 

15373.  Is  that  round  timber? — Yes. 

15374.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  that  include  loading  and 
unloading  ? — No,  it  is  generally  loaded  and  unloaded 
by  ourselves. 

15375.  Therefore,  the  Railway  Company  neither 
load  nor  unload  ? — No.  I understand  that  they  make 
low  through  rates  by  Waterford  and  by  Dublin,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  we  are  handicapped  in  Limerick 
m manufacturing  many  articles  we  otherwise  should. 
The  timber  goes  away  in  the  rough  to  England  at  a 
much  less  price  for  the  producer  here — the  country 
gentleman — than  could  be  afforded  to  be  paid  for  it 
u it  were  manufactured  her-e  at  home. 

1 537 6.  The  Chairman. — To  Waterford,  what  would 


they  charge  ? — I cannot  say,  but  taking  a circle  of  Sept.  23,  xssr. 
twenty  miles  round  Limerick  you  may  say  on  an  ^ R^rt 
average  it  is  6s.  a ton.  M'Donnull.Mr 

15.377.  In  fact,  what  you  say  is  that  they  encourage  MichL  Sellors, 
the  trade  going  by  Waterford  and  by  Dublin  ? — Yes,  Mr-  JohP,F' 
at  through  rates  much  lower,  at  least,  so  I understand.  y^Sr^i*"** 

I have  no  practical  knowledge  myself  of  this,  I merely 
give  it  you  from  what  I have  heard. 

15378.  May  I take  it  as  a fact  that  for  twenty 
statute  miles  the  charge  is  6s.  a ton  ? — Between  5s. 
and  6s.  It  varies  according  to  the  station,  but  you 
may  take  it  as  being  between  6s.  and  7 s.  a ton  for  a 
radius  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles.  Some  of 
them  may  be  a little  more  than  twenty,  but  not 
exceeding  thirty  miles  all  round,  which  for  an  article 
like  timber,  which  is  not  worth,  on  an  average,  more 
than  £1  to  £2  a ton,  is  a very  serious  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  a prohibitive  rate. 

15379.  You  say  a radius  of  twenty  miles.  Sup- 
posing it  came  fifteen  or  ten  miles,  would  the  same 
charge  be  made? — Well,  I think  they  would  make  it 
perhaps  something  less.  For  instance,  from  Rathkeale 
we  are  getting  it  for  5s.  6 d.  a ton — that  is  nineteen 
railway  miles  off — but  we  have  to  load  it  and  unload 
it  ourselves.  Probably,  the  reason  we  get  it  at  that, 
reasonable  rate  from  Rathkeale  is  that  it  is  only 
fourteen  English  miles  by  land,  and,  of  course,  we 
could  very  nearly  get  it  brought  by  carts  at  the  same 
rate.  There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  trade  is 
blocked — and  I could  take  up  a great  deal  more  of 
the  time  of  the  Commission  upon  the  subject  than 
they  could  spare,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Power,  can  state 
the  same  fact — by  the  absolutely  prohibitive  rates  in 
many  cases  from  one  point  to  another  where  there  is 
no  competition,  and  from  Limerick  out,  and  from 
every  city  situated  as  Limerick  is. 

15380.  Have  you  a list  of  rates  of  which  you  com- 
plain ? — No. 

153S1.  Pei’haps  you  will  make  out  a list  of  the 
rates  of  which  you  complain,  and  send  them  to  the 
Secretary,  and  we  will  take  it  as  part  of  your  evidence  ? 

— Quite  so.  I really  did  not  expect  to  give  evidence 
to-day. 

15382.  As  you  have  come  unexpectedly  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  any  observations  you  wish  to  make 
as  well  ? 

Mr.  Power.—  I have  a few  items  about  timber 
bearing  out  what  Mr.  M ‘Donnell  says.  1 see  that  for 
timber  from  Limerick,  say  to  Tipperary,  which  is 
essentially  a town  that  ought  to  be  supplied  from  this 
port,  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  the  rate  is  5s.  3d., 
which  is  equivalent  to  25 \d.  per  ton  per  ten  miles. 

If  we  take  Waterford  to  the  same  point  the  distance 
is  fifty-two  and  a half  miles;  the  rate  is  7s.  3d.,  and 
the  rate  per  ton  per  ten  miles  would  be  17  Id.,  which 
would  be"  in  favour  of  Waterford.  The  railway  com- 
pany’s defence  always  is  that  they  can  do  a long 
haulage  cheaper  than  a short  haulage,  but  the  two 
rates  I am  going  to  give  you  show  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  haulage  is  longer,  the  charge  per  ten 
miles  is  higher.  Limerick  to  Clonmel  is  forty-nine 
miles.  The  rate  for  timber  is  9s.,  and  that  is  equal 
to  19|d.  per  ton  per  ten  miles.  Waterford  to  Clonmel 
is  only  twenty-eight  miles,  and  the  rate  is  3s.  9 d., 
which  is  16c7.  per  ton  per  ten  miles,  which  is  again  in 
the  proportion  of  3| \d.  per  ton  per  ten  miles  in  favour 
of  Waterford. 

Mr.  M‘ Donnell. — In  fact  our  trade  with  Clonmel  i3 
almost  annihilated. 

Mr.  Power. — Then,  bearing  but  what  my  friend  says, 
there  is  another  point.  The  rate  from  Limerick  to 
Tipperary  is  5s.  3d.  per  ton  for  timber.  The  Com- 
missioners perhaps  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  tlio 
Great  Southern  and  Western  line  bring  the  timber 
from  Cork  to  Tipperary  for  4s.  a ton.  They  bring  it 
to  the  Junction  and  actually  cart  it  into  the  business 
places  of  the  people  of  the  town  of  Tipperary. 

15383.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  is  the  distance  ?— 

Sixty-two  miles. 
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15384.  Mr.  Pirn. — Which  junction  do  you  refer  to  ? 
— The  Limerick  J unction.  Fifty-eight  and  a h alf  miles, 
and  two  miles  into  Tipperary  along  the  road. 

15385.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  another 
case  1 — The  rate  for  oats  from  Limerick  to  Cork,  sixty- 
two  miles,  is  7s.  6 d.  per  ton ; and  that  from  Tralee  to 
Cork,  seventy-four  miles,  is  6s.  per  ton. 

15386.  In  fact  without  going  into  further  details  of 
the  rates  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  us  any 
further  information  as  to  inequality  which  you  have  ? 
— Of  course  we  do  not  complain  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  system,  but  the  railway  rates  generally,  and 
what  I think  we  contend  for  mostly  here  is  this.  We 
do  not  object  to  low  through  rates  if  they  are  any 
advantage  to  the  consumer  and  producer,  but  what  we 
object  to  is  this  : that  if  it  pays  a railway  company  to 
carry  certain  goods — hardware  from  Birmingham,  for 
example,  or  any  other  goods — on  their  system  at  a 
cei’tain  rate  per  ton,  per  mile,  or  per  ten  miles,  it 
ought  to  pay  them  to  carry  the  same  class  of  goods 
from  Dublin  to  Limerick  at  the  same  proportionate 
rate.  We  think  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  very  high 
rates  in  this  country,  and  we  imagine  we  have  to  pay 
proportionately  much  higher  rates  than  they  have  to 
do  elsewhere. 

15387.  That  is  the  main  point.  If  you  think  that 
your  rates  are  higher  generally  than  are  charged,  say 
in  England,  I think  that  is  a very  fair  point  to  bring 
forward  ? — Of  course  it  affects  our  productions.  Take 
for  example  butter.  In  competing  even  with  the  French 
and  Normandy  butter  our  rate  is  proportionately  some- 
what higher,  we  will  say  to  Manchester.  Manchester  is 
essentially  a market  for  Irish  butter,  and  yet  Normandy 
butter  is  sold  there.  The  rate  is  lower  from  Cherbourg 
to  Manchester  than  from  Cork  to  Manchester.  So 
that  where  geographically  we  have  the  advantage  we 
do  not  get  it.  We  have  shown  that  over  and  over 
again.  For  instance  in  contending  with  the  States  we 
are  out  of  the  market  altogether. 

15388.  Will  you  tell  us  how  the  Normandy  butter 
reaches  Manchester! — To  Southampton  and  London 
and  then  by  North  Western  or  Midland  to  Manchester. 

15389.  And  the  rate,  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by 
railway  from  Cherbourg  to  Manchester,  is  less  than 
from  Limerick  to  Manchester  ? — Precisely. 

15390.  Liverpool  being  the  point  from  Limerick  ? 
— Holyhead.  It  generally  goes  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
of  Ireland. 

15391.  Perhaps  in  the  return  you  send  us  you  will 
show  the  difference  in  the  rate  for  Normandy  butter 
to  Manchester  via  Southampton  and  London  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  from  Limerick  to  Manchester  via 
Holyhead  ! — I will  do  so. 

Mr.  JPDohnell. — I think  we  should  like  to  have 
some  system  that  would  equalize  the  rates. 

15392.  You  want  some  system  by  which  the  rail- 
way companies  should  have  no  interest  in  charging 
these  high  local  rates  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
rates  in  other  directions  for  a longer  distance  ? — Quite 
so — whatever  the  basis  might  be  on  which  the  rates 
were  made,  so  that  it  would  be  a fair  and  equal  system 
for  every  locality.  We  should  not  be  unreasonable 
and  expect  a railway  company  should  cany  goods 
without  charging  its  terminal  rates,  and  also  to  make 
allowance  where  they  have  to  meet  steamers. 

15393.  Would  a system  of  through  rates  to  every 
place  in  Ireland,  based  upon  equality  compared  with 
other  places,  meet  your  objections ? 

Mr.  Power. — To  a certain  extent  it  would,  for  the 
trade  of  the  country  generally,  but  we  think  that  the 
agricultural  community — that  is  the  farmers  and  you 
cannot  call  them  men  of  capital — have  to  pay  a great 
deal  for  artificial  manure  for  example,  and  for  their 
products  going  by  rail — that  proportionately  the  tax 
on  them  is  very  high,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  on 
a line  where  there  are  through  rates. 

15394.  That  is  another  point— -you  think  that  a 
system  of  through  rates  to  eveiy  place,  those  rates 
being  fixed,  subject,  of  coux-se,  to  a certain  amount  of 


supervision  to  see  that  there  was  fair  and  equal  i 
done  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  would  meet  your  vi  | 
— I think  that  would  meet  our  views.  Ws 

Mr.  Ml Donnell. — Provided  that  there  be 
facilities  given  to  our  local  rates  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  through  rates  from  distant  points  to  the  inte 
of  Ireland. 

15395.  Mr.  Barry.— I thought  I gathered  that vou 
complained  the  local  rates  were  high  ? 1 

Mr.  Power. — We  do.  Taking  them  generally  I 
think  you  may  say  they  are  three  times  higher  pro. 
portionately  than  the  through  rates.  1 

15396.  (To  Mr.  Power.)— Leaving  the  comparison 
between  through  rates  and  local  rates,  and  confreres 
your  attention  to  local  rates  altogether — do  you  con° 
aider  they  are  higher  than  they  are  in  England  for 
similar  commodities  ? — Yes ; but  I must  say  that  the 
competition  between  the  lines  is  greater  in  England 
and  that  you  may  get  some  points  in  England  where 
they  are  as  high  as  with  us.  I saw  in  some  of  the 
evidence  given  in  1881,  I think  it  was  with  re«ard 
to  hops  fx-om  some  particular  stations  in  Kent  they 
were  about  the  same  rate  as  we  have  to  pay  here 
But  if  you  take  the  majority  of  stations  in  England 
their  local  rates  are  lower  than  ours. 

Mr.  McDonnell. — There  are  some  of  the  local  rates 
that  it  is  impossible  to  understand. 

15397.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Sellors). — Have  you 
paid  any  attention  to  this  subject? — I have  the  mis- 
fox-tune  to  be  a very  considerable  railway  shareholder 
and  I look  upon  these  matters  of  Unequal  rates  as 
being  'very  important.  I entirely  agree  with  my 
friends  here,  but  in  the  present  state  of  Irish  railways, 
I do  not  think  that  equalizing  the  rates  would  do  much 
good.  I have  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Finlay  of  the 
London  and  Nox-th  Western  Railway  as  to  amalga- 
mating the  Irish  Railways,  and  I entirely  agree  with 
him,  and  I think  that  until  you  have  three  or  four— 
probably  three — railways  only  in  Ireland  things  will 
never  be  right.  Every  railway  in  Ireland  appears  to 
be  quarrelling  with  its  neighbour  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  is  being  strang- 
led by — I will  not  use  the  word  misconduct,  because 
it  would  be  too  strong  a word — but  by  the  want  of 
proper  management  of  our  Irish  Railways.  Mr.  Finlay 
has  shown  you  that  there  are  a great  deal  too  many 
railway  directors,  and  of  course  there  are  engineers, 
and  secretaries,  and  traffic  managex-s,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  is  spent  for  such  work.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  little  Cork  and  Passage  Railway,  six  and 
a half  miles  long,  and  until  lately  they  had  thirteen 
directors — that  was  a director  for  every  half  rxiile.  I 
believe  they  ha  ve  now  reduced  the  number  to  nine  or 
ten.  I am  only  giving  you  that  as  oxu-  illustration 
and  I say  there  ax-e  too  many  of  those  men  incurring 
great  expense.  There  ax-e  other  matters  which  per- 
haps your  Commission  are  taking  into  account,  and 
one  of  those  is  the  question  of  whether  some  money 
help  could  be  given  to  struggling  Irish  Railways.', 
15398.  That  is  for  the  extension  of  railways  ?— No; 
certainly  not.  I think  you  have  enough  railways  in 
Ix-eland,  and  in  fact  I think  you  have  too  many.  I 
think  that  more  railways  would  not  do  at  all  owing  to 
the  depressed  state  of  the  country  at  the  moment, 
15399.  I am  not  suggesting  competing  lines,  but 
ax-e  there  not  many  districts  ixx  Ireland  requiring  de- 
velopment?— Perhaps  there  are  some  steam  tramways 
required.  There  is  one  vex-y  successful  one  out  of  Cork 
— the  Coachford  one. 

15400.  My  qxxestion  had  reference  to  the  extension 
to  districts  now  totally  xxnprovided  with  either  railway 
or  tramway  accommodation  ? — I should  entirely  agree 
with  you  in  that. 

15401.  You  would  suggest  that  the  railways  now 
consisting  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  systems,  which 
includes  the  amalgamations  and  the  leasings,  should  be 
fxu-ther  amalgamated  ? — There  are  more  than  fourteen 
railways,  I think,  in  Ireland. 

15402.  There  are  about  forty-three,  but  then  many 
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are  affiliated  to  otliercompaniesbylongleases  or 
of  I-./  agreements  ? — I think  there  are  eighty-seven 
in  Ireland  taking  the  amalgamated  ones.  For 
railway  ^ere  js  our  Waterfowl  and  Limerick,  which 
inSTJL’  amalgamated  with  several,  and  is  now  looked 
haS  a*  one  system— the  Limerick  and  Foynes  and 
'Tl imerick  and  Ennis.  I think  three  great  systems 
t ie  ,,,  up  enough,  or  perhaps  four. 

T0"r:  ipponnell.— The  Great  Southern  and  Western, 
t(i^iand,  the  Northern,  and  the  Waterford. 
tOei^403  To  Mr.  Sellers. — Would  not  the  quarrelling 
,1  disputes  that  arise  between  the  thirteen  or  four- 
Sen  companies  that  are  now  working  in  opposition  to 
other  be  concentrated  m the  three  or  four.  In 
Tr  words  would  not  the  quarrelling  that  takes  place 
0Z  amongst  the  many  be  transferred  to  the  few  1 
T do  not  think  they  would  be  quarrelling  then, 
w™se  they  would  have  their  own  “territories. 

Take  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  which  has  a 
branch  from  Carlow  to  Kilkenny  Then  there  is  the 
Kilkenny  Junction  running  from  Maryborough  to  Kil- 
tennv  and  those  are  more  or  less  opposition  lines.  1 
tidnk  if  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  became 
nossessed  of  the  Kilkenny  Junction  there  would  be  no 
clashing  interests,  and  that  would  put  an  end  to 
mi  welling  in  a way. 

1 'Ml.  power. — Tli'at  would  be  a great  boon  to  the 

^Mr  ^ Selim.— It  would  be  a great  boon  if  the  terrible 
expense  was  done  away  with.  There  are  over  200 
directors,  and  so  many  engineers  and  traffic  managers 
and  secretaries  and  solicitors,  and  if  they  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  there  would  be  an  immense  saving. 

1 15404.  To  avoid  all  disputes  and  all  quarrelling 
would  it  not  be  better  that  there  should  be  one  system 
in  Ireland  ?— Most  assuredly  one,  and  one  only. 

15405.  That  being  I suppose  managed  by  a com- 
mercial body  of  men  as  a Board  of  Directors  and  sub- 
ject to  Government  supervision  ?—  Certainly ; and 
until  that  happens  you  will  never  have  peace. 

Mr  i¥‘ Donnell. — We  should  all  be  delighted  to  have 
one  system.  It  is  not  a very  big  affair  altogether,  the 
railway  system  of  Ireland  compared  with  the  English 
systems.  I believe  it  is  not  as  large  as  one  of  the 
great  English  lines.  . , , 

1 5406.  The  total  capital  of  the  Irish  railways  is  about 
thirty-six  millions,  whereas  the  London  and  North 
' Western  capital  is  about  one  hundred  millions,  the 
Midland  eighty-six  millions,  and  the  Great  Western 
fifty-two  millions,  with  the  same  mileage  asthe  enti  re 
Irish  system. 

Mr.  Sellors.— It  is  absurd.  The  thing  looks  ridicu- 
lous. Then  if  there  could  be  some  help  in  the  way  ot 
an  advance  of  money  to  some  of  the  Irish  railways  it 
would  be  a matter  of  great  importance  to  the  public  as 
well  as  the  shareholders.  I am  now  looking  at  it  more 
or  less  from  a shareholder’s  point  of  view,  because  I 
happen  to  be  a considerable  shareholder  in  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  Company.  That  company  possess  a 
great  quantity  of  redeemable  preference  stock  paying 
5 per  cent,  and  some  of  it  as  much  as  5-i-  per  cent. 
The  railway  has  been,  I think,  now  forty-three 
years  in  existence,  and  not  one  penny  up  to  to-day  has 
ever  been  in  arreir  on  the  preference  stock,  and  it 
comes  very  hard  on  the  ordinary  shareholders  to  he 
paying  a very  high  rate  of  interest,  5 and  oi  per  cent, 
as  I tell  you,  because  they  can  get  nothing  till  the 
preference  stock  and  debenture  holders  are  all  satis- 
fied. Now,  I say,  if  the  Government  would  advance 
money  to  pay  off  the  redeemable  preference  stock  at 
3,  or  3£,  or  3£  per  cent,  they  would  give  a saving  of 
some  £6,000  a year  to  the  company,  and  they  would 
be  perfectly  safe. 

15407.  The  Government  advancing  money  to  pay 
off  the  existing  debentures'? — No.  The  redeemable 
preference  stock. 

15408.  Is  there  much  of  that?— Yes,  a very  large 
amount. 

Mr.  M'Donnell. — The  total  ordinary  share  capital 


of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  is  only  something  Sept.  22,  1887. 
like  £500,000,  and  I think  the  debentures  and  pre-  re- 
ference stock  run  up  close  to  two  millions,  including  M1ponJJ®yjMr> 
the  Government  loans.  _ Michl.  Sellors, 

Mr.  Sellors. — Some  of  that  preference  is  not  re-  Mr.  John  F. 
deemable,  but  a large  quantity  of  it  is  redeemable.  Power,  Mr. 

I think  there  might  be  a saving  by  paying  off  the  m*  P an  • 
redeemable  preference  of  £6,000  a year. 

15409.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Sellors).—' What  is  the 
price  of  the  redeemable  preference  in  the  market  ?— 

There  are  six  or  seven  preference  stocks,  and  it 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  preference.  Some  of 
it  was  created  in  the  year  1860,  and  it  has  been 
created  continually  from  1860  downwards. 

15410.  What  is  the  price  of  the  first  preference 
stock  ?— You  can  buy  the  4|  per  cent,  preference  of 
I860 — that  is  the  first  preference — for  £85. 

15411.  What  is  the  price  of  the  preference  stock 
which  stands  immediately  before  the  ordinary  stock  ? — 

You  can  buy  it  for,  I think,  about  72  or  73  ; but  there 
are  a number  of  preferences  then  down  from  that. 

Those  preferences  you  speak  of  are  not  redeemable,  but 
all  the  other  preferences  down  from  that  are  redeem- 
able ; and  what  I would  suggest  is  that  those  re- 
deemable preference  should'  be  taken  up,  and  if  the 
Government  would  advance  the  money  to  pay  the 
redeemable  preference,  they  would  effect  a saving  to 
the  Company. 

15412.  What  is  the  price  of  the  redeemable  pre- 
ference you  are  now  speaking  of? — They  are  very  low. 

15413.  Mr.  Pim. — The  5 per  cents,  were  at  78? — I 
do  not  think  you  would  get  that  for  them— about 
70, 1 should  say. 

15414.  The  Chairman.— You  have  £318, 9o0  at  4 
per  cent.  ?— That  is  not  redeemable. 

15415.  £362,900  at  per  cent.;  £249,000  at  5 
per  cent.  ; and  £29,000  at  5|  per  cent.?— Yes.  Those 
last  two  are  redeemable.  Everything  is  redeemable 
except  the  4 and  4-|  per  cent ; that  is  the  stock  of  1860, 
and  I think  the  stock  of  1873. 

15416.  Then  the  irredeemable  preference  amounts  to 
£680,000  ?— Yes  ; all  the  rest  is  redeemable. 

15417.  The  rest  is  only  £270,000  ?— It  is  a great 
deal  more  than  that. 

15418.  I am  taking  it  from  your  own  return  ! — it 
is  certainly  £300,000  or  £400,000  of  the  redeemable 
preference.  „ „ , , , 

15419.  There  are  four  classes  of  preference  stock  f 
— There  are  more.  . 

15420.  I am  not  including  the  Athenry  and  Ennis 
I am  only  talking  of  the  Waterford  proper?— I am 
certain  there  is  more. 

15421.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  this  return 
can  be  wrong?— There  may  be  only  four  classes,  but 
considerable  sums  have  been  issued  at  different  times. 

15422.  I think  probably  you  are  including  the  loans 
3nd  debenture's?— No;  the  debentures  I know  are 
not  stock  at  all.  I am  only  talking  of  the  preference 
that  are  redeemable  and  may  be  paid  off. 

1 5423.  Mr.  Barry. — Y 0 do  not  include  the  ainJiated 

lines? — No.  ' , , , 

Mr.  M‘ Donnell. — There  are  some  leased  lmes  and 
some  amalgamated  lines.  _ 

Mr.  S^ors.— What  1 would  suggest  is  that  money 
be  "iven  at  3 or  per  cent.,  and  that  that  would 
o-ive°  the  company  a great  advantage.  It  would  be  a 
savin"  of  certaiuly  £5,000  a year,  or  more. 

15424.  Mr.  Barry. — These  redeemable  shares,  I 
suppose,  have  to  be  redeemed  at  £100?— They  are  to 
be  redeemed  at  par,  but  even  redeeming  them  at  par 
would  give  a great  advantage. 

15425.  What  advantage  is  there  if  you  redeem  a 
stock  which  is  worth  say  £75  at  £100  ? — But  go  into 
the  market  and  buy  it. 

15426.  I suppose  you  cannot  do  that? — xou  can 

indeed.  . , , -,r 

15427.  Would  not  the  price  go  up  at  once  ( — V ery 

^15428.  If  you  redeem  a stock  at  £100  and^you  have 
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Sept.  22,  1887.  to  pay  3£  per  cent,  for  it,  you  do  not  save  any  money  ? 
Mr.  Robert  — -^et  tlmt  concern  of  the  company.  Give  the 

M ‘Donnell, Mr.  l°atl  to  the  company  and  let  them  have  any  advantage 
Michl.  Sellors,  they  may  have.  The  Company  will  save  the  money 
Mr.  JobnF.  a]l  the  same. 

ower,  Mr.  Mr.  MlDonnett. — They  have  to  pay  on  the  par  price. 

15429.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Sellors). — Looking 
at  this  return  which  correctly  represents  the  accounts 
as  issued  by  the  company  up  to  December,  1886,  the 
total  amount  redeemable  is  .£288,000 ? — That  is  not 
my  recollection  at  all. 

15430.  However,  you  enunciate  that  as  a principle 
that  this  advance  would  relieve  the  Irish  Railways 
very  much  ?— It  would,  and  any  relief  would  enable 
them  to  reduce  the  rates  or  give  something  to  the 
ordinary  shareholders.  What  I complain  of  is  that 
you  have  so  many  companies  all  quarrelling.  Every 
company  is  now  quarrelling  with  its  neighbour  and 
that  is  a great  and  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

15431.  Which  an  amalgamation  of  the  entire  system 
under  some  Government  supervision  would  do  away 
with? — Yes. 

15432.  That  is  what  you  propose  should  be  done  ? 
— Precisely ; that  is  what  I should  propose.  I should 
ever  so  much  prefer  the  putting  all  the  railways  nnder 
one  management  in  some  form,  but  of  course  I do  not 
understand  such  matters.  The  whole  system  is  now 
radically  wrong  and  cannot  be  improved.  What  my 
friends  Mr.  M'Donnell  and  Mr.  Power  have  said  is 
perfectly  true,  and  having  equal  rates  is  a matter  of 
great  importance ; but  the  matter  can  never  be  set 
right,  and  will  remain  as  it  is,  wrong,  until  you  have 
all  the  railways  under  one  management  and  one  control. 
You  can  never  make  it  better  as  it  is. 

15433.  1 presume  your  friends  would  agree  with 
that  principle  ? 

Mr.  Spillane. — I should  if  it  were  under  Government 
control,  not  otherwise.  I would  put  all  the  railways 
under  the  control  of  the  Government,  if  the  Government 
declined  to  purchase  them  out.  I am  not  so  concerned 
for  the  shareholders  as  I am  for  the  general  public 
and  traders. 

15434.  But  you  must  consider  the  shareholders. 
The  shareholders  have  invested  thirty-six  millions 
sterling  ? — If  shareholders  in  the  past  went  into  a bad 
business  that  is  their  own  affair,  and  they  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  the  Government  should  put  their 
hands  into  the  public  pocket  to  get  them  out  of  it.  If 
by  a new  arrangement  the  shareholders  are  left  in  the 
same  position  that  they  have  been  in  for  six  or  seven 
years  previously  to  it  being  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
they  have  no  reason  to  complain  so  long  as  their 
position  is  not  made  worse.  If  their  position  is  made 
worse  by  a bad  system  I think  the  State  ought  to 
consider  them  and  recoup  them  their  annual  loss,  if 
there  was  a loss,  but  I think  there  should  not  be  a 
loss  by  better  management ; but  quite  the  reverse. 

-Mr.  Sellors. — I agree  with  my  friend  about  the 
better  management,  but  the  shareholders  put  their 
money  into  these  concerns  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public,  and  the  general  public  should  be  benefited  and 
the  shareholders  also.  I entirely  agree  that  Govern- 
ment management,  if  you  could  have  it,  would  be  far 
and  away  the  best. 


Mr.  M'  Donnell. — We  all  agree  in  that,  but  I say 
that  you  ought  so  far  as  you  can  protect  the  share- 
holders without  damaging  the  interests  of  the  public. 

15435.  The  Chairman ( to  Mr.  M'Donnell). — Canyou 
give  any  instance  of  Government  management  of  com- 
mercial affairs  being  successful? — The  telegraphs. 

15436.  Is  that  commercially  successful? — It  was 
originally  a commercial  adventure. 

15437.  Has  it  been  a commercial  success  since  ?--— 
It  is  a great  success  now,  under  the  management  of 
the  Government. 


15438.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — They  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public. 

Mr.  Power. — I think  they  are  a large  annual  loss. 
Mr.  M‘Donnell. — They  may  be  an  annual  loss  to  the 


revenue,  but  we  can  say  this  much  that  the 
decidedly  far  better  managed  in  the  interests  0f  T 
public  than  they  were  before  they  got  into  tl>«  i , 
of  the  Government.  llan<k 


Mr.  Sellors. — Then  there  is  the  Post  Office  man  < 
by  the  Government,  and  bringing  in  a <o-pi+  a°ea 
to  the  Government.  ° * enue 


lo439.  Quite  true  ; but  is  that  a commercial  under 
taking  depending  on  charges  from  day  to  day  on  r-.t 
and  arrangements  for  facilities?  The  Government  f 

the  country  has  thought  proper  to  say  the  postage 
a letter  should  be  a penny.  The  Government  Lave 
simply  to  receive  so  many  millions  of  letters  clulv 
stamped,  and  they  get  their  revenue.  Is  that  a coni 
mercial  undertaking  ?— Perhaps  not.  But  do  not  von 
think  the  railways  are  now  the  highways  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  Government  have  a rmlit  to 
protect  the  highways  for  the  benefit  of  the  General 
public,  and  to  keep  them  in  safe  working  order  • and 
if  they  can  do  that  by  bettering  the  people  who  put 
their  money  into  the  transaction,  surely  the  share- 
holders are  entitled  to  some  consideration.  There 
would  be  no  railways  but  for  us. 

.Mr.  M‘ Donnell. — It  is  the  fact  that  in  other  coun- 
tries the  Government  manage  the  railways,  and  suc- 
cessfully. 


15440.  (To  Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) — Do  you  speak  of  that 

of  your  own  knowledge?-- 1 know  a good  deal  about 
Belgium,  and  certainly  they  are  managed  there  very 
successfully,  and  there  are  very  few  complaints  of  the 
rates. 

15441.  Is  it  a commercial  success? — I cannot  say. 
There  is  one  thing  I forgot  to  mention  in  my  evidence! 
We  should  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  drawbacks 
or  bounties  given  to  one  firm  to  the  disadvantage  of 
all  other  firms,  or  to  one  town  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  towns.  I will  not  say  that  is  occurrino-  now 
because  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  system,  and  other 
systems  are  fairly  and  honestly  conducted  in  that  re- 
spect; but  in  the  past  we  knew  such  things  were. 
That  could  not  occur  under  Government. 

15442.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  not  you  think  the 
suggestion  quoted  by  the  Chairman  would  meet  your 
views ; that  there  should  be  an  amalgamation  into  one 
system  of  the  whole  railways  in  Ireland,  but  that 
system  to  be  managed  by  a commercial  body  of  men 
interested  as  shareholders,  subject  simply  to  Govern- 
ment control  in  case  of  any  injustice  being  done  to 
the  public? — I suppose  if  we  could  not  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  it  up  themselves,  that  is  the  next  best 
thing.  That  is  what  they  are  rapidly  doing  in  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  Spillane. — The  objection  made  by  the  Chairman 
to  the  purchase  of  all  the  railways  in  Ireland  by  the 
State  would  of  course  be  a very  serious  objection 
because  they  may  then  not  be  a successful  undertaking, 
but  could  not  the  Government  simply  take  things  as 
they  find  them  now  and  appoint  a central  Board  in 
Dublin  to  be,  so  to  speak,  the  traffic  managers  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  country,  taking  special  care  that 
no  town  or  no  individual  should  get  any  advantage 
over  any  other  town  or  any  other  individual,  save 
what  his  position  entitled  him  to  by  reason  of  mileage 
— that  is  a uniform  mileage  system — and  then  that  the 
only  undertaking  the  Government  should  be  called  on 
to  give  should  be  that  every  one  of  the  companies 
should  get  such  a dividend  as  they  had  been  earning 
on  the  average,  say  for  the  past  five  years. 

15443.  The  Chairman. — Is  not  that  practically  the 
State  purchase  of  railways? — I do  not  know  that. 
We  will  take  the  case  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick. 
The  dividend  that  the  Government  would  be  bound  to 
guarantee  those  people  would  be  only  the  dividend 
they  had  been  earning  the  last  five  years.  The  share- 
holders of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  would  be 
simply  as  they  were.  They  would  be  no  better  or  no 
worse  off.  I may  honestly  tell  the  Commission  my 
anxiety  in  the  matter  is  the  general  public  and  the 
trade.  If  shareholders  have  embarked  in  an  under- 
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. . that  has  not  been  a success  I do  not  think  they 
l -e  a ri"ht  to  expect  the  State  to  help  them. 

Mr  Sellers. — They  do  not  want  the  State  to  help 
them.  What  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Findlay,  and  by 
lmost  everybody  who  has  written  cn  the  subject,  or 
has  considered  it,  is  tins— to  sweep  away  all  those 
directors,  and  secretaries  and  solicitors,  if  you  like — 
the  expensive  staff — and  the  enormous  sums  at  pre- 
sent going  to  those  men  would  benefit  the  public  and 
the  shareholders. 

Mr.  Sirillane. — My  system  would  practically  extin- 
guish all  those  acts  of  patronage,  so  to  speak.  The 
Board  in  Dublin  would  have  sufficient  staff  to  carry 
on  the  business.  Directors’  fees  and  all  that  business 
would  be  put  of  the  question  altogether.  Practically 
the  Board  in  Dublin  would  be  the  executive  of  the 
railway  system  in  Ireland.  They  would  see  that 
proper  hours  were  kept ; that  the  trains  ran  in  con- 
nexion ' that  when  you  are  brought  to  a junction,  as 
you  are  now  sometimes,  you  were  not  left  there  for 
two  hours. 

15444.  That  is  a matter  of  detail  we  need  not 
discuss  now;  but  would  not  your  scheme  involve 
either  the  State  purchase  or  tbe  State  guarantee  of 
the  capital  of  all  the  railways  in  Ireland  ! — It  would 
simply  be  a guarantee  that  the  shareholders  should  not 
he  worse  off  in  the  future  than  in  the  past ; but  that 
is  a different  thing  from  purchasing  the  W aterf ord  and 
Limerick  at  par  or  any  railway  that  has  been  a com- 
mercial failure  up  to  the  present.  The  Government 
should  not  be  saddled  with  a white  elephant  in  the 
shape  of  paying  a large  sum  of  money  for  a company 
that  had  little  earning  power.  They  should  simply 
wiiarantee  that  the  companies  should  be  no  worse  off 
by  their  taking  charge  of  their  concern  than  they  were 
before.  I believe  practically  the  Government  would 
have  nothing  to  pay  because  I think  if  the  railway 
system  of  the  country  were  properly  managed  there 
would  be  a larger  earning  for  the  whole  of  them 
amalgamated  than  at  present.  They  would  be 
nominally  responsible ; but  I think  in  the  future  that 
the  companies,  taking  them  altogether  under  Govern- 
ment control,  would  pay  a better  dividend  all  l'ound 
than  they  have  been  paying  for  the  last  five 
years.  The  establishment  charges  would  be  wonder- 
fully reduced. 

15445.  Mx-.  Abernethy. — If  they  were  all  amalga- 
mated you  would  do  away  with  the  rivalry  ! 

Mr.  Sellors. — You  would  benefit  the  public,  and  I 
defy  you  to  benefit  the  public  without  benefiting  the 
shareholders. 

Mr.  Power. — Mr.  Sellor’s  idea  is  that  the  companies 
should  be  amalgamated  into  three  systems.  Of  course 
those  systems  would  not  benefit  the  public  because 
they  would  become  a monopoly. 

Mr.  Sellors. — It  would  benefit  the  public  because 
there  would  be  a more  regular  system,  and  you  would 
do  away  with  the  quarrelling. 

15446.  The  Chairman. — Without  discussing  it,  I 
think  we  have  now  ascertained  your  views,  and  the 
details  would  have  to  be  considered  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  which  was  passed  to  carry  out  any  sugges- 
tion, whether  of  Government  control,  or  control  by 
the  shareholders. 

Mr.  Sellors. — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  one  remark 
as_  to  the  Ennis  and  Athenry  railway,  and  the 
M aterford  and  Limerick,  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western  buying  it!  The  Midland  Great  Western 
went  to  Parliament  for  a Bill,  which  was  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  What  has  been  the  result  to  the 
shareholders!  The  Midland  Great  Western  share- 
holders have  lost  £5,000  over  tbe  transaction,  and 
the  Waterford  Company  have  lost  £3,000.  There 
is  an  instance  of  £8,000  being  thrown  away  that 
jrould  never  have  been  lost  but  for  this  quarrelling, 
lhat  was  a very  remarkable  case. 

[Mr.  Sellors  and  Mr.  M'Donnell  withdrew.] 


15447.  (To  Mr.  Power.) — I think  you  will  be  able 
to  give  us  some  information  about  the  fisheries  on  the 
west  coast  so  far  as  they  have  been  tried! — Yes.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  them  and  Mr.  Spillane  has  been 
engaged  in  them  ; and  they  have  been  a failure.  They 
have  been  tried  since  with  boats  purchased  at  some- 
thing like  75  per  cent,  under  their  cost  price,  and 
still  they  have  mot  succeeded. 

15448.  Mr.  Barry. — Where  have  you  fished! — At 
Loop  Head  and  north  of  Loop  Head,  on  the  Kerry 
coast. 

15448.  Making  Carrigaholt  your  head  centre  1 — 
Yes.  We  tried  to  do  it,  but  found  -it  was  a very  bad 
head  centre.  We  had  no  railway  communication. 

15449.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  do  you  attribute 
the  failure  to  1 — To  the  want  of  transit — the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  fish  to  market.  Some  years  the  fish  are 
very  good  there,  and  the  take  very  good,  but  the 
difficulty,  of  getting  the  fish  to  the  market  is  very 
great.  We  had  some  idea  that  if  a steamer  to  run 
on  the  coast  could  be  subsidised  by  some  central  body, 
so  as  to  offer  a mode  of  getting  the  fish  to  the  markets, 
not  only  to  the  Companies  but  to  the  fishermen  them- 
selves it  might  give  a start  and  cultivate  the  fishing 
there. 

15450.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  mean  to  run  from 
Carrigaholt  to  Foynes  1 — I should  say  she  should  run 
all  down  the  coast.  Take  the  Kerry  side.  She  might 
run  from  one  of  those  bays — Cahirciveen — round  the 
coast,  touching  at  the  different  points  of  shelter,  and 
running  to  Foynes. 

15451.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  is  plenty  of  fish  to 
be  caught,  and  of  good  quality,  if  you  had  proper  boatjs  1 
— The  fish  are  of  good  quality  and  we  had  the  best  boats 
we  could  get.  We  got  some  Isle  of  Man  boats  and 
some  English  built  boats. 

15452.  It  is  simply  a deficiency  of  transit  you  com- 
plain of! — Then  of  course  there  is  the  natural  disad- 
vantage of  the  coast.  Our  coast  is  a very  bad  one. 

15453.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  find  the  capital 
for  the  purchase  of  the  boats  1 — Yes. 

15454.  Did  you  pay  the  fishermen  wages ! — Shares. 

15455.  Then  they  were  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  fisherv! — Yes. 

1545 6. "How  many  boats  did  you  start!  — We 
purchased  ourselves  three  boats  of  different  kinds,  and 
then  we  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  fish  from  fisher- 
men working  other  boats. 

15457.  What  did  each  boat  cost  fitted  up  with  nets 
and  appliances  1 — £300  odd  we  paid  for  the  boats,  and 
the  training  nets  cost  us  £90  odd.  We  bought  two 
of  the  boats  very  fairly,  and  I think  the  three  boats 
averaged  with  the  trains  of  nets — and  of  course  you 
must  have  spare  ones — about  £350  each. 

15458.  What  was  the  size  of  the  boats — what 
tonnage  1 — I have  not  the  dimensions.  The  fishing 
boats  are  never  measured. 

15459.  Mr.  Barry. — Were  they  what  are  called 
first-class  boats!— Yes,  first-class  luggers. 

15460.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Were  they  decked  boats! 
_Yes new  rigged.  They  had  not  the  steam  cap- 

stans. With  the  exception  of  that  they  had  every 
other  improvement.  Some  have  the  steam  capstans 
for  hauling  in  the  nets.  Ours  had  the  patent  capstans, 
but  not  worked  by  steam.  They  would  be,  I suppose, 
about  forty  or  fifty  tons. 

15461.  Each  boat  you  say  with  the  train  of  nets 
cost  from  £300  to  £400,  and  still  you  could  not  make 
it  a success! — No. 

15462.  Mr.  Barry.— For  how  long  did  you  try!— For 
three  seasons. 

15463.  Mr.  Abernethy. — If  there  was  a deep  water 
harbour  at  Foynes— that  is  to  say,  if  the  pier  there 
was  extended  into  deep  water,  would  not  that  be 
a very  good  point ! — It  would  be  a very  good  point, 
but  it  would  not  affect  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

15464.  Mr.  Barry. — But  supposing  there  was  a 
steamer  running  from  Carrigaholt ! — With  a steamer 
3 N 2 
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sept.  22,  1887  running  on  the  coast,  it  would  be  a great  advantage, 
Mr  John  F undoubtedly. 

Power  Mr.  15465.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  there  is  a 

Wm.  Spillnne.  scheme  for  a railway  to  Cahirciveen  ? — Yes,  I am. 

15466.  Therfore  Cahirciveen  would  be  accommo- 
dated without  the  steamers  ? — Yes,  and  Cahirciveen 
would  make  a very  good  centre  for  fishing  on  the  west 
coast,  but  some  of  our  fishermen  stated  that  north  of 
Loop  Head  they  got  the  earliest  fish  and  the  best 
fish. 

15467.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  now  speaking  of 
migratory  fish  ? — Mackerel.  I may  say  that  we  have 
no  herring  fishing.  Every  time  we  speculated  and 
tried  for  herring,  we  found  there  were  none  for  those 
sized  boats.  There  may  be  for  canoes. 

15468.  Have  you  any  deep-sea  fishing  ? — We  have 
some  which  was  tried,  not  by  us,  but  by  the  people 
we  sold  our  boats  to,  and  they  did  very  fairly. 

15469.  Mr.  Pim. — Where  did  they  carry  on  the 
deep-sea  fishing  ? — Principally  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon. 

15470.  Mr.  Barry. — Following  up  the  coast,  are 
you  aware  the  railway  is  now  open  to  Fenit? — Yes. 

15471.  That,  to  some  extent,  serves  that  neighbour- 
hood, does  it  not  ? — Greatly. 

15472.  Then  you  come  to  Loop  Head,  and  I pre- 
sume you  would  agree  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 
make  any  harbour  north  of  Loop  Head  ? — Yes. 

15473.  Therefore,  Carrigaholt  seems  by  a process  of 
elimination  to  come  out  as  the  port  for  that  portion  of 
the  fishing  coast,  does  it  not  ? — Precisely. 

15474.  Then  I suppose  it  is  also  pretty  clear  that 
any  communication  with  the  railway  to  Carrigaholt 
direct,  would  be  a very  serious  undertaking? — I would 
not  say  it  would  be  serious,  because  you  have  Kilkee 
that  would  help  to  make  a railway  pay. 

15475.  I think  it  is  a long  way  from  any  existing 
railway  ? — Yes  ; Ennis  is  the  nearest  point.  You 
would  have  to  come  from  Ennis  or  Milltown.  There 
is  a tramway  to  Milltown. 

15476.  I suppose  a steamer  from  Carrigaholt  to 
Foynes  would  not  take  very  long  ? — No ; with  a fast 
steamer  you  could  run  in  two  hours.  It  is  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  miles. 

15477.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Then  you  are  on  the  rail- 
way at  once  ? — Yes,  and  I will  say  for  the  system 
there,  they  give  every  facility. 

15478.  Do  you  suppose  if  you  had  had  a good  har- 
bour at  Carrigaholt,  and  a steamer  in  connection  with 
Foynes,  you  could  have  made  your  fishing  enterprise 
pay? — Yes,  the  first  year  we  undoubtedly  should. 

Mr.  Spillane. — We  had  a fine  take  of  fish  the  first 
year,  but  no  steamer.  We  were  obliged  to  charter  a 
steamer  to  be  with  us  in  Carrigaholt,  and  the  expense 
was  enormous,  but  the  second  year  we  had  everything 
beautifully  arranged,  and  every  precaution  taken,  and 
we  had  no  take  of  fish.  The  weather  had  a great- 
effect  on  that. 

15479.  Mr.  Pim. — In  what  years  was  it  that  you 
were  fishing? — 1882, 18S3,  and  1884. 

Mr.  Power. — Our  boats  have  caught  a-s  many  as 
8,000  mackerel  each  in  a night’s  fishing.  The  advan- 
tage of  fishing  north  of  Loop  Head,  I think,  in  1 883 
was,  that  the  fish  seemed  to  strike  that  part  of  the 
coast. 

15480.  Mr.  Ahernethy  (to  Mr.  Power). — A small 
tug  steamer  would  be  sufficient  that  would  tug  your 
boats  up  from  Carrigaholt  ? — No ; you  would  lose  so 
much  time  in  that  way.  The  nearer  the  port  to  the 
fishing  ground,  so  much  the  better. 

15481.  So  as  to  transfer  your  fish  to  the  steamer? 
— Yes.  You  should  have  accommodation  for  boxing 
your  fish  and  transferring  it  to  the  steamer,  and  it 
should  be  a fast  steamer. 

15482.  Mr.  Barry. — What  was  your  experience  of 
the  third  year  you  tried  the  fishing  ? — The  third  year 


our  boats  were  on  the  Kerry  coast,  and  we  found 
did  not  get  the  fish  till  late  in  the  season,  and  we  In 
to  sell  them  at  a very  poor  price,  and  that  told  against 

15483.  What  part  of  the  Kerry  coast  was  that? 

Brandon  Bay. 

15484.  Then  there  was  no  railway  accommorW; 
there? — We  had  to  come  to  Foynes.  0n 

15485.  But  since  then  Fenit  has  been  opened?— 

15486.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  you  seen  the  pier  theyare 
now  building  down  at  Carrigaholt? — No.  The  ad 
vantages  of  course  is  in  getting  your  fish  quickly  to 
market.  We  have  got  100s.  box  for  fish  in  Bir- 
mingham,  and  then  80s.  and  70*.,  and  in  a week’s 
time  we  have  sold  them  for  20s. 

15487.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  if 
you  had  the  means  of  conveying  your  fish  directly  to 
the  railway  the  fishing  would  be  a success?— -I  should 
not  like  to  pin  my  faith  to  that  statement,  because 
we  have  to  take  into  account  our  coast.  If  you  have 
bad  westerly  winds  in  March,  nothing  will  make  your 
fishing  on  the  coast  a success.  If  you  have  easterly 
winds,  the  fish  seem  to  come  in  on  the  coast  and  your 
boats  can  work  ; but  with  anything  like  rough  weather 
in  March  the  fishing  cannot  be  a success.  The  second 
year  that  was  what  we  suffered  from. 

15488.  A number  of  Manx,  French,  and  Scotch 
boats  fish  on  the  west  coast  ? — But  the  year  I speak 
of  it  was  not  a success  with  them. 

15489.  The  Chairman. — Do  I understand  that  to 
be  a rule,  that  if  you  get  very  bad  westei-ly  weather 
in  March  the  fisheries  are  non-successful  during  the 
season  ? — On  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Spillane. — No  fishing  boat  could  live  on  our 
coast  with  a strong  westerly  or  south-westerly  wind 
in  March. 

15490.  I wanted  to  understand  if  it  was  the  ex- 
perience of  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  that  bad 
weather  in  March  made  the  fishery  unsuccessful  during 
the  season  ? — Our  fishermen  would  not  go  out  for  us 
at  all. 

Mr.  Power. — Bad  weather  in  March  makes  a bad 
fishing  season,  because  if  fish  are  not  caught  in  March 
what  you  do  afterwards  in  April  is  not  as  much 
advantage  to  you. 

15491.  Mi-.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Power). — Are  the  fish 
actually  there? — The  fish  are  there  in  March,  un- 
doubtedly. 

15492.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  a number  of  foreign  boats,  Manx  boats,  Scotch 
boats,  and  boats  from  Cornwall  come  year  after  year 
to  fish  on  the  coast,  do  you  think  they  would  come 
there  if  the  fishing  was  a failure  year  after  year?— 
They  have  not  come  year  after  year.  We  have  very 
few  of  them  compared  to  wliat  we  have  had.  We 
have  had  some,  but  the  year  before  last  the  French- 
men left,  and  from  all  the  information  we  could  glean 
it  was  a very  poor  year  for  them.  They  do  come  and 
shift  away  from  our  coast ; and  I presume  that  we 
are  speaking  of  the  fishing  on  the  west  coast.  There 
is  another  kind  of  fishing,  and  what  the  Frenchmen 
and  Manxmen  do  is  this — they  follow  the  fish.  If 
the  fishing  on  the  coast  off  Loop  Head  and  down  to 
Dingle  Bay  is  not  satisfactory,  they  -will  go  away  to 
the  Cork  coast,  and  escape  what  our  fishermen  are 
exposed  to.  The  fishermen  cannot  shoot  their  nets— 
they  would  lose  them.  It  is  impossible  to  fish  in  a 
storm.  If  they  are  windbound  they  lie  in  Carrigaholt 
or  Kilrush,  and  then  go  away  and  follow  the  fish; 
but  I am  speaking  about  the  fishing  off  a particular 
point  of  the  coast. 

15493.  The  Chairman.  — In  other  words  they 
would  prefer  staying  near  home  to  following  the  fish 
along  the  coast  ? — Of  course. 

[The  witnesses  withdrew.] 
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Mr.  F.  O'Keefe,  Mayor  of  Limerick, 

. c jqi  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  O’Keeffe).— W e have 
I V Lain  gentlemen  before  us  this  morning  giving 
•we  which  we  understand  fairly  represents  the 
inions  of  the  different  public  Boards  of  this  city  1 

f So 5 Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to 
, fthPV  have  said  1 — I have  nothing  special  to  say. 
niose  gentlemen  represent  the  Harbour  Board  and  the 
number  of  Commerce,  and  they  are  more  up  m the 
SLs  about  which  you  are  inquiring  than  I am, 
wluse  I am  not  engaged  in  trade.  As  regards  the 
Lie,  some  of  them  have  had  practical  experience 
ml  also  as  regards  the  railway  rates  and  extensions. 

T have  often  heard  their  views  expressed  before,  and 
r believe  they  express  the  general  feeling  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Connolly.— I am  a solicitor  and  legal  adviser 
f t)ie  Corporation  of  Limerick,  and  solicitor  to  the 
lirket  Trustees,  and  I am  professionally  acquainted 
dtli  some  large  mercantile  firms  in  Limerick.  The 
-eneral  complaint  that  all  traders  make  in  Limerick, 

’ ticularly  with  regard  to  the  railway  system,  is 
kfc  the  whole  railway  system  in  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent is  rather  out  of  gear ; that  in  place  of  having 
■ucli  an  enormous  number  of  railway  boards  in  Ire- 
and  the  principle  of  amalgamation  ought  to  be  in 
•ome  way  encouraged  by  the  Government ; that  is 
’o  divide  the  country  into  three  great  districts  or  four, 
md  give  some  of  the  large  main  lines  of  the  country 
lomplete  control  over  all  the  sections.  _ 

15496.  It  has  been  suggested,  following  out  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  before  us,  and  the 
Gentlemen  who  have  been  here  rather  approve  of  it, 
that  the  whole  system  should  be  amalgamated  into 
one,  and  managed  by  a Board  of  Directors,  of  course 
selected  by  the  shareholders  and  supervised  by  Govern- 
ment, so  as  to  see  that  justice  is  done  between  the 
public  and  the  company  1—1  should  be  strongly  m 
favour  of  that  if  I thought  it  would  be  workable.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  found  to  work  with 
such  advantage  as  if  you  left  large  districts  in  charge 
of  one  large  company,  and  then  of  course  the  Bill 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mundella  would  not  permit  any 
excessive  rates  to  be  charged. 

15497.  I am  not  referring  to  any  particular  mode 


and  Mr.  P.  Connolly  are  called  in.  — 

...  Mr.  F. 

of  carrying  it  out ; but  are  you  aware  that  in  England  O’Keefe,  Mr. 
there  are  companies  larger  in  capital  and  larger  in  p.  Connolly, 
revenue  than  the  whole  of  the  Irish  railways  1 — There 
are.  The  London  and  North  Western,  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  Midland,  of  course  I know  are. 

The  thing  is  simply  idle  to  say  that  in  this  country 
the  railways  with  not  half  the  capital  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  require  to  be  managed  by  300  or 
400  Directors,  and  every  single  little  line  running 
contrary  to  its  neighbour.  A great  deal  of  injustice, 
moreover,  is  continually  going  on  all  over  the  country, 
but  if  you  had  three  or  four  men  like  Sir  Daniel 
Gooch  or  like  Mr.  Moon,  the  Chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western,  or  the  Chairman  of  this 
Commission,  they  would  grasp  the  thing  in  half  the 
time  that  is  at  present  wasted  over  this  petty 
quarrelling.  I know  clients  of  mine  have  to  send 
goods,  and  they  are  sent  round  from  Limerick  to 
Charleville,  then  from  Charleville  to  the  junction,  and 
then  on  to  Dublin,  instead  of  running  straight  on  to 
the  junction.  If  we  had  any  principle  of  fair  dealing 
between  the  companies  the  country  would  benefit. 

One  of  the  things  by  which  I always  felt  the  greatest 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  country  would  be  the 
purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  Government,  and  that 
is  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  get  at  the  bottom 
not  only  of  the  land  question,  but  many  other 
grievances  besides,  because  you  would  be  in  a position 
to  send  to  English  markets  all  classes  of  Irish  produce 
and  the  reduction  in  the  freightage  would  be  really  a 
rent  in  itself  to  the  tenants  in  this  country. 

15498.  But  short  of  the  Government  purchase  of 
the  Irish  railways  do  you  think  an  amalgamation  of 
the  whole  of  the  systems  sixbject  to  the  supervision  I 
have  suggested  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  com- 
panies and  the  public? — Certainly,  and  it  is  the 
universal  opinion  even  of  the  shareholders — I am  a 
shareholder  myself — and  their  greatest  anxiety  would 
be  that  some  great  grouping  should  take  place  by 
which  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  continual  war- 
fare that  goes  on  at  present. 

[The  witnesses  withdrew.] 

Adjourned. 


NINETY-FIFTH  DAY.  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23rd.  smi.". 

Tie  Commission  inspected  the  West  Clare  line  from  Ennis  to  Ennistymon,  accompanied  by  the 
Mnecr  and  other  representatives  of  the  Company,  and  proceeded  to  Athenry. 

NINETY-SIXTH  DAY,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24th.  **h>*”- 

The  Commissioners  proceeded  from  Athenry  to  Tuam,  and  drove  thence  to  Claremorris  whence 
they  returned  to  Dublin. 

NINETY-SEVENTH  DAY,  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26th.  Sept.  26, 1837. 

The  Commission  travelled  via  Bagenalstown  to  Wexford,  where  they  inspected  the  railway  to 
Rosslare  and  the  Harbour  Works  at  that  place,  returning  thence  to  Dubkn  direct. 


NINETY-EIGHTH  DAY,  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27th. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  Clogher  Valley  Tramway  from  Maguire’s-bridge  to  Tynan,  accom- 
panied by  the  Deputy  Chairman  and  other  representatives  of  the  Company. 
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NINETY-NINTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  38th,  iss? 

The  Commission  met  at  36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 

Present  -.—Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman)  ; J.  Abernethy,  Esq. ; J.  W.  Barry,  Esq. ; J f p^m  j 


Mr.  J.  w. 
Dorman,  c 


Mr.  J.  w.  Borman,  c.E.,  called  in  and  examined. 


15499.  The  Chairman. — Were  you  the  engineer 
of  the  Skibbereeii  and  Schull  Light  Railway  1 Yes. 

15500.  You  know  that  the  works  and  the  rolling 
stock  have  been  lately  inspected  by  General 
Hutchinson  ? — Yes;  I was  over  the  line  on  each 
occasion. 

15501.  Have  you  received  a copy  of  his  Report  ? — 
I saw  a copy  in  the  paper,  but  I did  not  get  a copy 
specially. 

15502.  Then  I had  better  take  you  through  this 
Report,  and  probably  you  will  answer  the  questions 
as  they  arise.  He  reports  on  the  13th  of  June  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  : — “ I have  the  honour  to  report 
for  the  information  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  in 
compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your 
minute  of  the  12th  ultimo,  I have  held  an  inquiry  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  reporting  whether  the 
promoters  of  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Tramway  and 
Light  Railway,  authorized  by  the  Order  in  Council  of 
1885,  have  made  any  default  in  the  workino-  or  main- 
taining of  the  line  authorized  by  that  Order.”  Then 
the  real  pith  of  his  Report  commences  on  the  third 
page: — “From  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses  it 
appears  that  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  and  that  on  the  6th  of  April  last” 

that  is  18S7  ? — Yes. 

15503.  “Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  engines,  the 
working  ceased  and  has  not  since  been  recommenced. 
The  engines  provided  for  working  the  line  were  three 
in  number,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  and  Co., 
of  Kilmarnock.  They  were  of  the  tramway  type  of 
engine,  with  four  wheels  coupled  together,  the  wheel 
base  being  six  feet,  and  the  weight  on  the  wheels 
about  fifteen  tons.  The  boilers,  fire  boxes,  and  tubes 
were  all  of  steel,  the  thickness  of  the  tube  plates 
being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  thicker,  it  is  stated, 

than  the  engine  builders  advised  they  should  be”? 

Yes. 

15504.  Then  their  advice  was  not  adopted  ? — No. 

I think  what  is  intended  to  be  said  there  is  that  the 
engine  builders  advised  them,  or  put  them  in  the 
specification — that  they  proposed  engines  with  half  an 
inch  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  plates,  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  fire  boxes,  and  we  increased  the  thickness 
by  either  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

15505.  And  was  that  adopted?— Our  increased 
thickness  was  adopted. 

15506.  It  is  stated: — “Thicker  than  the  engine 
builders  advised  they  should  be”? — I think  the  inten- 
tention  there  was  to  say  that  the  engine  builders 
advised  that  they  should  be  thinner  than  the  fire  boxes. 

15507.  “ The  fire  boxes  were  at  first  supplied  with 
super-heaters  for  getting  rid  of  the  exhaust  steam,  but 
these  were  soon  burnt  out,  and  had  to  be  removed  ” ? 
— When  first  the  tramway  was  started  we  were  all 
under  the  impression  that  the  tramway  engines  would 
have  to  consume  their  own  steam.  The  idea  we  had 
for  consuming  it  was  by  passing  the  steam  through 
small  tubes  in  the  top  of  the  engine,  and  the  makers 
objected  to  that,  and  said  that  the  engines  would  be 
top  heavy,  and  said  they  would  put  in  an  improved 
plan,  and  suggested  these  super-heaters.  That  was  an' 
idea  we  did  not  at  all  like,  and  we  refused  to  approve 
of  them  in  the  specification,  and  told  them  they 
should  do  it  at  their-  own  risk  if  at  all.  When  first 
they  came  down  we  found  that  although  they  were 
fully  equal  to  carrying  their  load  while  the  engine 


had  steam,  when  once  the  engine  began  to  move 
the  steam  was  being  sent  through  these  tubes  aft 
running  a couple  of  miles  on  the  road  the  en  ’ 
had  to  stop.  Then  we  objected  to  them  and  Jin 
not  have  them.  When  General  Hutchinson  cam! 
down,  he  did  not  require  them  to  consume  their  own 
steam,  and  then  the  super-heaters  were  taken  out  I 
the  engines  were  immediately  able  to  take  their  M 
load  from  end  to  end  of  the  line  without  any  check  in 
the  working. 

15508.  Then  the  engine  builders  carried  out  their 
views  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  company 'f- 
Yes,  in  opposition  to  the  engineers  with’ regard  to  the 
super-heaters. 

15509.  Were  you  an  engineer  of  the  company?_I 
, was  one,  and  Mr.  Kirlcby  was  the  other. 

15510.  Why  did  you  accept  them  if  you  did  not 
approve  of  them? — I objected  to  them  from  the  start ■ 
I never  accepted  them.  . ' 

15511.  Who  did  accept  them— were  they  paid  fori 
— do  not  think  they  were  ever  paid  for. 

15512.  Then  the  engine  builders  are  not  paid  up  to 
the  present  time  ?— I do  not  think  they  are.  When 
first  the  super-heaters  broke  down  the  builders  tele- 
graphed to  the  company  to  say  that  the  contractors  of 
the  line  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  and  that 
they  held  themselves  liable  for  everything  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  they  would  make  it  good',  but  Ido 
not  think  the  company  ever  applied  to  them  to  do  any- 
thing with  them. 

15513.  Had  the  company  money  in  hand  to  pay 
for  the  engines  1— No,  they  were  paid  for  by  the  con- 
tractors. 

15514.  Had  they  the  money? — They  had. 

15515.  Then  why  did  not  they  require  them  to 
supply  proper  engines,  and  refuse  to  pay  for  the  old 
ones  : do  you  know  the  reason  why  ? — I think  the  fact 
of  the  matter  was,  that  the  contractor  and  the  com- 
pany’s solicitor  got  to  loggerheads  between  themselves. 
The  company’s  solicitor  was  acting  as  solicitor  for  the 
contractor  as  well  as  for  the  company,  and  they  had 
a row  between  themselves,  I think,  and  then  the 
difficulties  arose  from  that. 

15516.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  say  that  the  same 
solicitor  acted  for  the  contractor  as  well  as  for  the 
company  ? — Yes. 

15517.  What  is  his  name? — Thomas  Downes  of  j 
Skibbereen. 

15518.  Then  you  say  he  quarrelled  with  the  con-  j 
tractor  ? — 1 think  he  and  the  contractor  quarrelled. 
He  drew  up  the  contract  originally,  and  I had  not  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  contract,  which  I wanted  1 
to  do  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  clauses  I wanted  ; 
put  into  it,  until  after  it  was  signed ; and  when  it  came  | 
to  my  giving  the  first  certificate  I had  a row  with  the 
contractor.  He  wanted  me  to  certify  for  the  rails  and  i 
material  lying  on  the  line.  There  was  no  clause  in 
the  contract  making  such  things  the  company's  pro- 
perty, and  I saw  no  reason  why  the  contractor  should  | 
not  remove  them  again,  and  I refused  to  certify  until  j 
the  contractor  had  given  the  undertaking  and  it  had 
been  settled  by  the  company  and  agreed  to  by  the 
contractor  that  everything  brought  on  to  the  ground 
should  be  the  property  of  the  company.  That  was 
the  first  trouble  I had  with  it. 

15519.  Did  the  contractor  refuse  to  give  that 
undertaking? — He  refused  at  first,  and  we  had  a 
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Kdeal  of  annoyance  ancl  unpleasantness  over  it, 
(ultimately  lie  gave  it,  for  I would  not  give  a 
vtificate  until  he  had. 

i ' ' oO  Then  he  got  his  money  ? — He  got  his  money 
■^rds  as  soon  as  he  gave  the  undertaking. 

®i-'?l  Mr.  Pim. — Who  are  the  contractors? — 
inKeone  Robinson  and  Avigdor,  5,  Westminster 
Label's,  Victoria-street.  Mr.  Avigdor  was  the 
oresentative  on  the  ground. 

155^2.  The  Chairman.  — General  Hutchinson’s 
.port  then.  proceeds  “ From  the  very  first  trouble 
ms  to  have  been  experienced  from  the  leaking  of 
“ tire  boxes  at  the  seams,  or  tubes,  causing  a difficulty 
keepin11  up  steam  when  ascending  the  steep  gradients 
' 1 in  30  with  which  the  line  abounds,  and  in  October 
Kaffic  had  to  be  stopped  for  about  ten  days  in  order 
Eat  the  engines  might  be  repaired.”  Were  they  re- 

■^re(| ; Yes ; the  super  heaters  were  taken  out  at 

hat  time  altogether,  and  then,  they  became  ordinary 
■ b pressure  locomotives,  without  condensing  the 
earn  at  all. 

15523.  “ It  was  then  resumed,  but  the  leaking  of  the 
boxes  gradually  increased,  and  it  at  last  became 
..possible  to  run  the  traffic  with  any  regularity,  as 
uificient  steam  could  not  be  kept  up  ” ? — That  was  in 
Lpril.  When  first  the  line  was  opened  the  Directors 
' 1 what  I considered  was  a very  foolish  thing  (I  had 
voice  in  it  at  all),  they  appointed  the  contractors’ 
mneer  as  their  traffic  manager  for  the  first  three 
lonths.  The  contractors  had  a number  of  things  at 
t time  undone  on  the  line — not  completed — and 
last  certificate  we  gave  required  these  things  to  be 
.jpleted  and  carried  out,  and  a list  of  them  was 
jade  out,  and  the  contractors  agreed  to  do  them.  A 

I am  of  money  was  left  in  the  company’s  hand  for 
hem ; and  the  others  were  of  such  a trivial  nature 
hat  it  was  not  worth  while  keeping  the  money  back. 
15524.  Fou  let  fall  a remark  just  now  upon  which 
; will  put  a question.  Then  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tactors’ solicitor  being  the  solicitor  of  the  company 
:he  contractors’  agent  was  appointed  by  the  directors 
:raffic  manager  for  the  line  ? — Yes,  for  the  first  three 
nonths.  Naturally  he  wanted  to  do  his  best  for  the 
mntractors,  and,  I believe,  he  honestly  wanted  to  do 
best  for  the  company  too  ; and  I know  while  he 
there  the  receipts  of  the  line  mounted  up  until 
J'mv  averaged  £45  a week. 

15525.  Do  you  know  whether  he  continued  while 
ie\vas  in  the  service  of  the  company  in  the  pay  of  the 
contractor? — He  was  doing  work  for  the  contractor, 
bd  I presume  he  continued  in  the  pay  of  the  con- 
Bractor,  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  of  course  I have 
) means  of  telling  absolutely. 

15526.  Who  were  the  direeters? — John  Limerick, 
r.  Levis,  Richard  Carey,  and  John  Johnson. 

15527.  Did  they  exercise  any  practical  supervision 
er  the  affairs  of  the  company? — None  of  them  knew 
inything  about  tramway  working.  The  only  one  who 
lew  anything  about  it  was  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he 
as  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Cork  and  Ban- 
in Railway. 

15528.  To  whom  did  they  leave  matters  chiefly  ? — 
0 bheir  manager,  the  contractor’s’  agent  whom  they 

*d  appointed. 

E 15529.  Mr.  Barry. — What  was  his  name? — Mr. 
nods.  While  he  was  there  the  traffic  increased 
gulavly,  and  subsequently  when  he  gave  up  the 
‘anagement,  and  left  the  place,  the  traffic  began 
3 run  down  again,  and  ultimately  ran  down  to  .£27 
r £25  a week 

15530.  How  long  did  he  remain,  do  you  say? — 
■bree  months. 

^5531,  That  would  be  April,  May,  and  June? — 

■ J3"32-  Then  in  October  the  traffic  ceased  altogether 
, , . ere  been  many  failures  and  stoppages,  and 

i P ai3lts  of  the  improper  working  of  the  line  ? — I 
1#  not  thmk  there  Were  & Ms  time. 

0 3.  Had  the  public  become  acquainted  with  the 


inferior  quality  of  the  engines  ? — In  his  time,  as  far  as  [Sept.  28,  1887. 
I know,  there  were  no  stoppages  of  any  importance, 
no  more  than  there  are  on  any  ordinary  line,  but  it  Dorman 
was  after  he  left  that  the  stoppages  began. 

15534.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Who  succeeded  him? — 

J.  W.  Johnson,  a son  of  one  of  the  director's.  He 
had  a son  a manager,  and  he  had  another  son  a station 
master,  at  Schull. 

15535.  Mr.  Pim. — Who  do  you  say  Johnson  was? 

The  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Cork  and  Ban- 
don  Railway. 

15536.  The  Chairman. — But  I presume  the  public 
were  aware  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  stock  on  the 
line — would  that  account,  do  you  think,  for  the  falling 
off  of  the  receipts? — I think  the  stoppages  would 
account  for  it  in  a measure. 

15537.  When  did  Mr.  Woods  leave? — I think  in 
the  middle  of  December,  some  time  before  Christ- 

15538:  Then  he  was  there  more  than  three  months  ? 

No ; the  line  ceased  to  work  in  .April,  and  began 
September  16  th. 

15539.  And  as  early  as  October  it  began  to  fail  ? — 

Yes. 

15540.  Probably  that  would  be  accounted  for  by 
the  public  having  no  confidence  in  the  safety  of  the 
line  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  any  question  with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  line.  The  only  difficulty 
was  the  delays  experienced.  Sometimes  when  the 
trains  broke  down  they  would  be  two  or  three  hours 
late. 

15541.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  be  the  cause 
of  the  receipts  falling  off  in  a very  great  measure  ?• — I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  defect  in  the  stock,  except 
with  regard  to  the  fire  boxes  of  the  engines  ; it  is  a 
question  of  the  defect  in  the  fire  boxes  of.  the  en- 
gines. '-V 

15542.  The  next  paragraph  of  this  report  says : — 

“ The  engines  were  required  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract to  haul  a load  of  thirty  tons  over  the  most  un- 
favourable parts  of  the  line,  and  this,  it  appears, 
they  were,  when  in  good  order,  just  able  to  do,  though 
frequently  having  to  stop  at  the  top  of  a long  iiMine, 
in  order  to  make  steam  before  proceeding  further.” 

That  would  be  from  the  first? — I should  like  to  make 
some  observations  upon  that.  This  inquiry  of  General 
Hutchinson’s  was  held  at  Skibbereen,  and  the  only 
evidence  offered  before  him  there  was  the  evidence 
given  by  this  Mr.  Johnson,  an  engine  driver  named 
Cruise,  and  the  foreman  ganger  on  the  line,  Creedon. 

I do  not  think  there  was  any  other  evidence  given. 

I had  tested  these  engines  previously.  On  the  first 
occasion  I tried  them  with  their  specified  load  of  thirty 
tons,  and  they  were  able  to  take  it  all  right.  Mr. 

Bailey,  the  engineer  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  was  got  down  by  the  company  to 
inspect  the  line  again,  and  to  test  the  engines.  On 
the  day  he  was  down  we  had  thirty-three  or  thirty-iour 
tons,  and  the  engines  took  the  load  that  day  without 
any  difficulty  either.  On  the  other  day,  on  account  of 
the  complaints,  shareholders  from  London,  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Slaughter  and  Eve,  came  over  and 
went  over  the  line,  and  it  happened  on  that  day  there 
was  some  religious  festival  at  Schull,  and  there  was , 
also  a fair,  and  we  had  the  heaviest  train  on  the  line 
that  day  that  we  ever  had — it  was  over  forty  tons. 

We  also  had  wind  and  rain,  which  made  the  line  most 
unfavourable,  and  we  took  the  forty  tons  without  hitch 
or  trouble  of  any  kind  from  Skibbereen  to.  Schull,  in 
and  back.  One  of  those  gentlemen  — I think  it  was  Mr. 
Slaughter— said,  “ I really  cannot  see  what  they  have 
to  complain  of.  We  had  an  extremely  heavy  load 
to-day,  and  not  the  slightest  difficulty  with  the  engine 
on  each  occasion  we  tested  it.”  . When  Mr.  Bailey 
tested  them,  and  on  every  occasion  when  they  were 
tested  by  professional  men,  they  were  found  fully 
capable  of  carrying  their  load. 

15543.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  their  failure  ? 

I find  it  extremely  hard  to  account  for  the  failure. 
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The  only  cause  that  I can  at  all  see  for  it  is  that  in 
putting  in  these  super-heaters  there  were  two  large 
tubes  °put  in  to  carry  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
cylinders  to  the  lire  box,  and  the  ordinary  tubes  in  the 
boiler  were,  of  course,  of  much  smaller  dimensions, 
and  1 think  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
large  tubes  over  the  small  ones,  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Another  thing  I think  was,  that  the  drivers 
on  the  line  knew  nothing  about  the  stoking  of  these 
tramway  engines,  and  they  stoked  them  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ordinary  ones. 

15544.  You  mentioned  a man  of  the  name  of  Cruise 
as  the  engine  driver — who  was  he  ? — I believe  he  was 
the  son  of  a driver  on  the  Midland. 

15545.  What  experience  had  he  had  ? — As  well  as  I 
remember  the  evidence  he  gave  before  Mr.  Johnson, 
was  that  he  had  been  principally  employed  in  driving 
the  contractors’  locomotives  in  the  Liverpool  Docks, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

15546.  Mr.  Barry. — The  same  contractors  1— No. 

15547.  The  Chairman.— I should  like  to  have 
it  a little  explained,  why,  when  the  professional  men 
examined  and  tested  these  engines  they  worked  well, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  Locomotive  Superintendent,  and  the 
driver  Cruise,  they  failed,  and  ultimately  came  to 
grief  1 — That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  been  trying 
to  explain. 

15548.  But  cannot  you  as  an  engineer  give  us 
any  reason  for  that1?— I have  never  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  with  regard  to  it.  To  try  if  I could 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  I did  this  : there  is  a gentle- 
man in  Cork,  a Mr.  Denny  Lane,  a very  scientific 
man,  and  I asked  him  if  he  would  go  out  with  me 
one  day  and  examine  these  engines.  He  promised  he 
would,  and  then  I wrote  to  the  directors,  asking  them 
to  <nve  me  every  facility  for  examining  them  if  I 
went  down,  and  they  refused  to,  and  I had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them  since. 

15549.  They  refused? — They  refused. 

15550.  Who  did  you  ask  ? — I wrote  to  the  direc- 
tors. 

15551.  Hr.  Barry. — Where  does  Mr.  Denny  Lane 
live? — He  is  secretary  -of  the  Gas  Company  in 
Cork.  He  is  a scientific  man  of  high  attainments. 

15552.  Is  he  a mechanical  engineer?— He  is.  I 
think  he  is  president  of  the  Gas  Association. 

15553.  That  does  not  imply  that  he  is  a mechanical 
engineer  ? — He  is  the  best  in  Cork. 

15554.  And  the  directors  refused  to  allow  it? — The 
directors  refused  to  allow  it. 

15555.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  they  should 
have  refused  ? — I do  not  know  why.  I now  think  the 
fire-boxes  failed  chiefly  owing  to  the  leaking  of  the  two 
vertical  seams  of  the  fire-box  tube  plate.  There  was 
practically  no  leakage  until  a very  flat  fire-brick  arch 
was  put  in  to  try  and  keep  the  flames  off  the  super- 
heaters; and  I am  inclined  to  think  the  expansion  of  the 
fire-brick  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  these  seams  giving. 

15556.  What  experience  had  Mr.  Johnson  had  as 
locomotive  superintendent  * — He  was  originally  with 
the  Great  Southern  here,  as  a fitter.  There  are  three 
Mr.  Johnsons  on  the  line.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  father, 
is  a director;  Mr.  Johnson,  the  eldest  son,  is  the 
general  manager  and  locomotive  superintendent ; 
and  then  there  is  Mr.  Johnson,  the  younger  son,  the 
station  master  at  Schull. 

15557.  But  I mean  Mr.  Johnson,  the  locomotive 
superintendent  of  the  Schull  line— what  experience  had 
he  before  he  joined  . the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  ? — 
He  worked  in  the  shops  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway.  From  them  he  went  to  Dubs 
in  Glasgow — that  was  a situation  which  I got  him. 
From  that  I got  him  sent  to  Dick,  Kerr,  & Co., 
Britannia  Works,  Kilmarnock.  They  supplied  the 
engines,  and  I wanted  him  to  get  as  much  practical 
knowledge  in  their  own  works  as  he  could  before  he 
tame  over. 

15558.  Then  he  had  had  no  practical  experience  in 


driving  an  engine?— That  was  the  only  experienced 
had — what  he  picked  up  as  a fitter.  “c 

15559.  You  took  that  precaution  in  consecme 
of  his  appointment  having  been  made  by  the  director^ 
— I knew  that  the  appointment  was  contemplate 
some  months  previously,  and  I wanted  to  give  him  * 
much  practical  experience  as  I could,  so  as  to  trv  t 
get  him  into  the  way  of  these  small  engines.  ^ 

15560.  Did  you  do  that  from  your  knowledge  of 
his  inexperience? — Yes. 

15561.  How  long  was  heat  Dubs?— I think  he 
was  about  a year  at  Dubs,  in  the  shops ; I think  he 
was  five  or  six  years  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  in  the  shops  ; and  then  I think  lie  u J 
two  or  three  months  at  Kilmarnock,  still  in  tkeshonsj 

15562.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Was  he  there  durin«  the 
construction  of  the  engines  ? — Yes.  Dick,  Kerr  & Co 
constructed  the  engines,  and  he  was  there  during 
the  time  the  last  engine  was  being  finished— not 
before. 

15563.  Mr.  Pim. — Was  Cruise  an  engine  driver 
from  the  beginning  on  the-  line  ?- — No. 

15564.  The  Chairman. — Was  he  an  experienced 
engine  driver  ? — The  first  engine  driver  they  had  ma 
a man  specially  sent  over  by  Dick,  Kerr,  & Co.,  and 
when  he  was  with  the  engines,  the  engines  could  do 
their  work.  It  was  afterwards,  when  Cruise  came 
that  they  could  not  do  their  work. 

15565.  Was  Cruise  an  experienced  driver? — Asfal 
as  I know  he  had  no  experience  of  tramway  engines 
until  he  came  over  there. 

15566.  Mr.  Pim. — Had  he  been  driving  an  ordin 
ary  locomotive  ? — An  ordinary  contractor’s  locomotiw 
in  Liverpool.  I think  that  was  the  evidence  he  gavi 
in  Skibbereen. 

15567.  Had  you  only  one  engine  driver  at  a time 
— We  had  nominally  only  one  engine  driver,  but  a: 
a matter  of  fact,  on  fair  days,  one  of  the  fitters  wa 
taken  out  of  the  shop  for  the  day.  As  a rule  there  wa 
only  one. 

15568.  Was  Cruise  put  in  by  the  directors  assooi 
as  they  put  Mr.  Johnson  in  to  manage  the  line,  o: 
had  Cruise  been  working  for  the  contractor’s  agen 
who  was  the  first  manager  of  the  line  ? — I think  In 
was  working  for  the  contractor’s  agent;  I am  no 
quite  sure  when  he  came  over. 

15569.  The  Chairman. — I see  you  had  toabando 
the  use  of  the  vacuum  brake  because  you  found  yoi 
coidcl  not  get  sufficient  steam  to  supply  the  brake  anj 
the  power  as  well  ?~ I never  had  a report  to  tha 
effect.  I never  knew  it  until  it  was  stated  a 


Skibbereen. 

15570.  General  Hutchinson  says  “Owing  to  i! 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  sufficient  steam  to  haul  t! 
trains,  it  became  necessary,  after  a time,  to  give  v 
the  use  of  the  automatic  vacuum  brake,  with  whu 
the  rolling  stock  was  fitted,  as  steam  could  not  1 
spared  for  maintaining  the  vacuum,  and  a gra’ 
element  of  danger  was  thus  introduced  into  the  wor. 
ing.”  Did  not  that  come  under  your  notice  b-ho, 
never  heard  that  until  it  came  before  Gencr 
Hutchinson ; and  I do  not  think  it  occurred  nni 
after  the  first  driver  had  left  the  place. 

15571.  Then  the  abandonment  of  the  vacuum  bra 
occurred  in  Cruise’s  time?— I may  say  it  was  after 
had  ceased  to  know  anything  about  the  line  pracnea 

15572.  Are  you  still  the  engineer  of  tae  liuei- 

No.  , „ n, 

15573.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  engineer  r- 
is  no  engineer — there  is  only  a general  managei . 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  my  engineering ; m co 
tion  with  the  line  was  from  the  time  Mr.  °°  ^ 
contractor’s  engineer,  ceased  to  have  anything 


with  it.  -i.i?  r thi 

1 5574.  And  before  Cruise  was  appointed 
Cruise  was  appointed  before  that,  but  he  ia 
trol  of  the  engines  until  subsequently.  ( 

15575.  Have  you  both  a driver  and  a s o 


engines  ? — Yes. 
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15576-  Mr-  Pint-  What  sort  of  coal  did  you  use  ? — 15593.  Did  you  increase  any  other  plate  ? — I do  not  Sept.  2S,  isst. 

■ffhen  first  the  superheaters  were  used  they  used  some  think  so  ; originally  all  the  plates  were  of  the  same  — 
very  quick  buminggas  coal,  and  I think  that  burnt  them  thickness.  It  is  the  custom  always  to  have  the  tube  Dormanc  k 
oUt',  Then  they  got  a few  tons  from  the  Cork  Steamship  plate  somewhat  thicker  than  the  others, . and  I think 
Company,  and  then  from  the  Cork  and  Bandon  that  was  the  reason  we  increased  them. 

Railway  Company.  Then  they  got  some  in  Skibbereen,  15594.  But  all  the  other  important  alterations  were 
!lUd  later  on  they  got  some  from  the  Powel-Dufferin  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  engine 
Colliery-  if  you  were  increasing  the  heating  surface  and  the 

15577.  Mr.  Barry. — Who  made  the  specification  for  weight  1— Yes ; giving  it  more  tractive  power, 
the  engines  ?-  There  was  no  regular  detailed  specifi-  15595.  Did  you  have  anybody  to  inspect  the  mode 

cation-  The  requirements  were  that  they  were  to  haul  in  which  the  engines  were  manufactured  1—1  went 

thirty  tons  up  an  incline  of  one  in  thirty,  at  a speed  over  myself  and  inspected  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
of  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  the  drawings  and  specifi-  tested  the  boilers.  I had  250  lbs.  on  tiie  boilers, 
cations  were  to  be  sent  to  the  engineers  for  approval  15596.  Hydraulic  pressure  1— Yes. 

and  alteration  before  their  construction.  The  15597.  Have  you  had  any  experience  yourself  in 

specification  for  those  engines  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  construction  of  engines? — No  practical  experience, 
the  engineers — myself  and  S.  A.  Kirkby,  together  of  course  I have  had  a good  deal  of  time  in  the  shops,  and 
with  the  drawings,  and  we  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  I have  driven  an  engine  from  time  to  time ; on  the  Cork 
make  any  alterations  we  considered  necessary  in  those  and  Bandon  Bailway  on  one  occasion,  when  a driver  was 
drawings.  injured  on  the  line,  I drove  for  a short  time,  just  to 

15578.  The  Chairman. — Were  they  submitted  to  save  delay  in  the  traffic,  but  I have  never  been  through 

y0U  ? Yes.  the  shops  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

15579.  Did  you  make  alterations? — The  weight  15598.  The  Chairman. — Without  reading  the  en- 
when  submitted  was  twelve  tons,  and  on  calculation  tire  paragraph  General  Hutclbnson  says,  “ The  turn- 
we  found  that  would  not  give  sufficient  adhesive  power  tables  appear  to  have  failed,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  haul  the  load  over  the  line,  and  there  were  a number  after  a time  to  turn  the  engines”  ?—  Yes. 
of  other  objections.  The  horn  plates  were  riveted  or  15599.  Why  was  that? — They  did  not  understand 
bolted  to  tiie  frames,  and  we  insisted  on  having  the  them.  The  turntables  were  of  the  usual  type,  with  a 
frames  cut  out  of  a single  steel  plate  in  one  piece,  and  centre  pin  with  rollers  at  each  end,  and  they  screwed 
a number  of  alterations  of  that  kind.  them  up  too  far  in  the  centre  so  that,  the  drop  at  the 

15580.  Were  those  alterations  adopted? — They  were,  end  was  too  much,  and  when  the  engine  came  on  the 
15581.  All  of  them  ? — Yes.  They  increased  the  table  it  tipped  too  much,  and  the  blow  on  the  rollers 


weight  of  the  engiues  by  something  over  three  tons. 

15582.  Mr.  Barry. — With  the  exception  of  those 
alterations  of  details,  the  engine,  I understand,  was 
designed  by  the  makers? — Yes. 

15583.  With  the  exception  of  those  alterations  you 
have  just  mentioned? — There  were  a large  number 
of  alterations  besides  those,  but  the  increasing  of  the 
length  of  the  boiler  and  the  increasing  of  the  heating 
surface  were  the  principal  ones. 

15584.  The  alterations  were  therefore  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  the  heating  surface  of  the  fire-boxes 
generally?— Yes,  we  increased  the  heating  surface  by 
seventy-five  per  cent,  over  what  the  makers  proposed. 

15585.  And  those  alterations  were  adopted  by  the 
manufacturer's  ? — Yes. 

15586.  Were  they  obj ected  to  ?— They  were  objected 
to  generally  as  being  unnecessary.  They  said  that 
the  engines  were  quite  equal  to  do  the  work  without 
these  alterations,  but  we  insisted  on  them,  and  I think 
the  only  ones  that  they  objected  to  specifically  were 
the  increasing  of  the  heating  surface  and  the  increasing 
of  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  the  fire-boxes. 

15587.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  paid  to  Dick, 
Kerr  & Co.  for  these  engines  was  ? — I have  no  idea 
whatever. 

15588.  Do  you  know  what  the  company  paid  for 
them? — The  price  put  down  in  the  schedule,  I think, 
was  .£1,250. 

15589.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  Dick,  Kerr,  and  Co.  in  the 
habit  of  building  tramway  engines  ? — 1 believe  they 
have  built  a considerable  number  of  them. 

15590.  Where  have  you  seen  them  working?— I 
cannot  say  I have  seen  them  working  anywhere. 

155‘Jl.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  makers  of  the  engines.  Did  they 
give  any  reason  or  explanation  why  these  engines 
failed  ? — They  gave  different  reasons  ; first  they  said  in 
general  terms  that  if  we  had  left  the  engines  as  they 
originally  designed  them,  they  would  have  been  all 
right,  to  which  we  replied  that  the  weight  even  in  that 
case  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  and  they  said  in 
answer  to  that,  “ Oh,  we  would  have  been  responsible 
then."  Later  on,  the  reason  they  gave  us  was 
that  if  we  had  not  increased  the  thickness  of  the  fire- 
box plate  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  about  it. 

15592.  Mr.  Barry.— Was  that  the  tube  plate?— 
Yes;  that  was  the  plate  we  increased  the  thickness  of. 


was  too  great  and  simply  smashed  them.  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  cause  of  turntables  coming  to  grief. 

15600.  Who  were  the  makers  of  the  turntables? — 

I think  it  was  Dick,  Kerr,  and  Co.,  too. 

15601.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Did  you  design  them? — 
No ; they  were  a sin  pie  casting. 

15602.  The  Chairman. — This  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  important  matter  inasmuch  as  the  driver  had  the 
wrong  end  of  his  engine  in  one  direction? — Yes;  1 
simply  saw  the  tracings  for  them,  and  I was  satisfied 
with  them.  There  was  plenty  of  strength  in  them. 

15603.  Mi\  Barry. — You  cannot  tell  us  anything 
now  of  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  Schull  and  Skib- 
bereen, because,  as  you  have  told  us,  you  left 
the  employ  of  the  company  in  December,  1886,  or 
about  that  time? — Yes, 

15604.  Then  you  cannot  say  anything  about  the 
various  complaints  General  Hutchinson  makes  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  line  ? -I  cannot  tell  you 
anything  about  those. 

15605.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Was  there  an  engineer 
appointed  in  your  place  when  you  left  ? — No,  there 
was  no  engineer,  nothing  but  the  manager. 

15606.  The  Chairman.— He  says,  “With  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  line  itself,  I found  that  in 
many  cases  the  banks  having  settled  down  (as  new 
banks  have  always  a tendency  to  do),  the  width  of 
formation  had  become  too  narrow,  and  that  additional 
ballast  was  required.  Some  of  the  sharp  curves  had 
also  got  out  of  shape,  being  sharper  at  their  com- 
mencements than  at  their  centres,  the  opposite  to 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  check  rails  also  should 
be  more  securely  fastened,  and  they  might  be  advan- 
tageously lengthened  at  each  end  ” ? — The  first  thing  is 
the  banks.  When  we  were  originally  preparing  the 
specification,  we  wanted  to  get  in  a maintenance 
clause,  and  we  found  there  was  not  sufficient  money ; 
the  contractor  simply  would  not  take  the  contract 
with  the  money  we  had  with  the  maintenance  clause. 
Another  thing  was,  when  we  came  before  the  Grand 
Jury  Air.  William  Shaw,  the  Chairman  of  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  Company,  and  Air.  John  Warren  Payne, 
of  the  Bandon  Company,  were  both  grand  jurors,  and 
they  undertook  that  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company 
would  work  the  line  at  a fixed  rate  from  the  start. 
Thev  on  behalf  of  the  Bandon  Company,  did  not  ask 
for  any  maintenance  clause,  and  believing  they  were 
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Sept.  28, 1887.  to  work  the  line  as  they  had  undertaken  to  do  from 
Mr.  j.  w.  the  commencement,  we  did  not  press  as  much  as  we 
Dorman,  c.e.  might  have  done  for  any  maintenance  clause — in  fact, 
we  cared  very  little  about  it  beyond  asking  to  have 
it  put  in,  but  we  put  in  a clause  into  the  specification 
on  account  of  the  Bandon  Company  going  to  work  the 
line,  that  the  engineer  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Com- 
pany should  be  satisfied  with  the  line  when  it  was 
taken  up. 

15607.  Then  are  we  to  infer  from  that  answer  that 
you  consider  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company  to  blame 
for  not  keeping  up  the  banks  and  works? — The 
Schull  Company  are  now  to  blame  for  it,  but  we 
believedat  the  start  that  the  undertaking  given  by  these 
two  gentlemen  would  have  been  carried  out,  and  that 
the  Bandon  Company  would  work  the  line  as  they 
promised.  However,  it  was  not  carried  out,  and  they 
would  not  work  it  when  the  line  was  completed. 

15608.  Mr.  Abernelhy. — Had  any  subsidence  taken 
place  in  the  banks  when  you  ceased  to  be  engineer  ? — 
Up  to  the  16th  of  September  the  banks  were  at  their 
proper  height. 

15609.  Had  any  subsidence  taken  place  in  the  banks 
when  you  ceased  to  be  engineer  ? — Subsequently  to 
that,  we  will  say  up  to  September,  the  banks  had  been 
subsiding,  and  have  been  since,  and  I dare  say  will 
still  further  subside. 

15610.  The  Chairmcm. — Were  you  still  superin- 
tendent then  ? — I was  to  assist  on  the  line.  Origin- 
ally the  contract  provided  that  .£5,000  out  of  the  sum 
of  £57,000  was  to  be  paid  for  fees  to  the  engineers 
and  solicitors  in  the  proportion  of  £3,000  for  the 
solicitors  and  £2,000  for  the  engineers.  I am  informed 
that  the  solicitors  received  more  than  this  sum. 

15611.  But  as  engineer  did  you  represent  to  the 
directors  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  banks  when 
you  found  them  subsiding  ? — I had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  management  of  the  line  or  the  care  of  the 
line  after  it  was  taken  over. 

15612.  As  engineer  what  were  you  doing? — I was 
simply  assisting  them. 

15613.  Assisting  whom — who  was  the  engineer  of 
the  line  ? — Mr.  Woods  was  engineer  up  to  that  time. 
Practically,  I ceased  to  be  engineer  from  the  16tli  of 
September,  when  the  line  was  taken  over,  but  I was 
always  willing  to  assist  in  any  way  I could. 

15614.  Did  you  represent  these  falling  banks  to 
Mr.  Woods  or  to  the  directors  ? — I spoke  on  different 
occasions  about  it,  but  there  was  no  subsidence  of  any 
moment  during  Mr.  Woods’  time,  for  they  were  kept 
up  by  the  Company.  The  more  serious  subsidence 
came  out  afterwards.  Mr.  Woods  was  a professional 
engineer,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  maintained  as 
far  as  was  necessary  during  the  time  he  was  there,  but 
when  he  left,  Mr.  Johnston  knew  nothing  about  the 
permanent  way,  and  it  was  allowed  to  go  down,  and 
the  curves  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  shape. 

15615.  With  regax-d  to  these  curves,  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  County  Surveyor  for  the  Grand  Jury  of  that 
road,  reported  that  the  curves  were  much  sharper 
than  they  were  permitted  to  be  by  the  Act,  and  that 
the  gradient  was  also  steeper  in  certain  places,  and  the 
gradient  that  he  picked  out  was  a gradient  near 
Woodlands  ? — The  gradient  at  Woodlands  had  origin- 
ally been  made  1 in  27  instead  of  1 in  30,  and 
when  we  were  checking  the  gradients  and  found  this 
out,  we  insisted  on  the  sleepers  and  ballast  and 
everything'  else  being  ripped  up  and  the  line  being  cut 
down  to  the  rock,  and  made  of  the  proper  gradient  of 
1 in  30. 

15616.  But  it  appears  that  it  was  not  done  from  this 
leport  ? — It  was  done. 

15617.  The  Chairman. — General  Hutchinson  says, 
“There  were  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  rock 
had  not  been  sufficiently  taken  out  below  the  sleepers 
to  allow  of  a proper  quantity  of  ballast  being  used  ”? 
— That  was  another  place. 

15618.  Tha£  must  have  been  a fault  of  con- 
struction ? — No ; the  cuttings  were  down  to  the  full 
depth,  but  the  ballast  there  had  been  taken  out  from 


time  to  time  in  packing  the  sleepers  and  had  not  bee 
put  down  into  its  place,  and  the  thing  had  bee*1 
allowed  to  settle  down. 

15619.  Then  this  is  not  correct? — It  is  correct 
according  to  the  evidence  put  before  the  General  but 
as  I told  you,  he  had  only  what  I may  call  ex-parte 
evidence. 

15620.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  General  did  not 
examine  you  at  all  ? — No ; with  regard  to  these  curves 
Mr.  J aclcson  also  reported  that  they  had  not  been  put 
into  the  proper  radius.  I tested  those  myself,  and  I 
found  that  the  centre  of  the  cutting  was  exactly  what 
the  curve  ought  to  be,  but  on  account  of  the  en«ine 
running  down  from  the  straight  on  to  the  curve  itliad 
gradually  pushed  the  straight  part  of  the  line  on 
farther  and  sharpened  the  curve  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  left  it  slightly  flatter  in  the  centre  and 
sharpened  it  at  the  other  end.  I pointed  this  out  to 
Johnston  and  explained  it  to  him,  and  he  tried  it  in 
the  way  Mr.  J aekson  said,  and  found  it  sharper  at 
these  points,  but  by  trying  it  as  a curve  from  end  to 
end  he  found  the  curve  had  been  laid  down  originally 
correctly  but  simply  owing  to  defective  maintenance 
it  was  not  now  of  the  proper  radius. 

15621.  The  Chairman. — The  next  paragraph  leads 
us  to  infer  that  the  construction  was  faulty  : — “ There 
are  several  sleepers  which  measure  about  half  an  inch 
less  in  width  than  the  specified  width  of  four  niches  "1 
— Yes,  I say  the  same  of  the  sleepers  myself. 

15622.  Taking  the  size  of  the  sleeper’s  did  you  object 
to  those  sleepers  when  the  contractor  brought  them  on 
the  line  ? — I did  not  know  that  they  were  smaller  until 
General  Hutchinson  drew  attention  to  that  here.  I 
had  a resident  engineer  on  the  spot,  and  I did  not 
know  that  those  sleepers  were  below  the  size  until  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  them  then. 

15623.  But  should  not  your  attention  have  been 
drawn  to  them  during  the  construction  ? — It  should 
have  been  drawn  to  them — that  was  what  I had  a 
representative  down  there  to  do. 

15624.  And  he  says  here  “ The  sleepers,  instead  of 
being  of  Baltic  red  wood,  dipped  in  creosote,  arc 
principally  of  larch  not  creosoted.” — Yes.  The 
specification  originally  was  that  they  were  to  be  Baltic 
red  wood  dipped  in  creosote,  but  not  under  pressure 
— simply  dipped.  I know  that  dipping  is  simply 
colouring  them. 

15625.  Did  you  object  to  that  ? — No.  I could  not 
object  to  that,  because  that  was  the  custom  down 
there.  All  the  other  lines  had  been  made  in  that 
way.  The  Clonakilty  line  was  made  in  that  way, 
and  the  Bantry  and  lien  Yalley  line  had  been  done 
in  the  same  way.  The  reason  that  was  specified  was 
that  the  Cork  and  Bandon  were  going  to  work  it,  and 
they  had  been  satisfied  with  the  dipping  in  all  the  other 
cases,  so  that  we  could  not  call  upon  the  contractor  to  do 
more.  Then,  as  to  the  timber,  I prefer  the  larch,  and  I 
know  that  if  larch  is  cut  at  the  proper  season  it  will 
last  some  sixteen  years,  whereas  Baltic  red  wood 
simply  dipped  will  not  last  more  than  five  or  six 
years.  Therefore,  I was  very  glad  to  get  the  larch, 
and  even  if  they  had  told  me  at  the  start  that  it  would 
have  been  half  an  inch  less,  I would  have  been  in- 
clined to  accept  it.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  say 
that  it  should  not  have  been  up  to  the  full  size. 

15626.  Then  he  says  that  “ The  rail  fastenings  are 
also  not  in  all  cases  according  to  specification,  there 
being  in  some  curves  an  excess,  and  in  others  a 
deficiency  of  the  specified  number  of  sole  plates,  clips, 
and  fang  bolts.”  Is  not  that  an  error  in  construction  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  it  is  an  error  in  construction. 
I spoke  to  the  resident  engineer  I had  down  there 
about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  when  the  line  was  com- 
pleted all  these  fastenings  were  in,  and  I believe,  as 
far  as  I know  myself,  that  they  were  in,  but  on 
different  occasions  Subsequently,  when  they  were 
pulling  the  line  up,  and  trying  to  keep  it  in  proper 
gauge  at  these  curves,  they  took  out  these  fastenings 
and  did  not  put  them  in  again. 
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15627.  That  applies  to  the  number  but  not  to  the 
. according  to  the  specification  ? — Oh,  the  size  is  in 
accordance  with  the  specification. 

a j5628.  No,  it  says  not — “There  being  in  some 
curves  an  excess,  and  in  others  a deficiency.” — That  is 
as  to  the  number. 

15629.  Sole  plates,  clips,  and  fang  bolts  ? — Yes. 

15630.  But  the  clips  ought  not  to  have  been 
deficient? — When  those  fastenings  were  taken  out 
they  were  simply  spiked  again. 

15631.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  specification? — I 
have  not  it  here. 

15632.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Could  you  furnish  us  with 
one  ? — Certainly . 

15633.  The  Chairman. — He  says,  “ In  two  in- 
stances the  gradients  appear  to  be  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  steepest  authorized  gradient — viz.,  about  one 
in  twenty-eight  for  a short  distance,  instead  of  one  in 
thirty.’’ — The  gradient  referred  to  there  was  a gradient, 
one  end  of  which  was  on  a hard  road  and  the  other 
end  in  a potato  garden.  The  portion  that  was  on  the 
hard  road  did  not  settle,  the  portion  on  the  potato 
field  did,  and  it  was  not  made  up  again. 

15634.  Mr.  Barry. — What  was  the  name  of  your 
resident  engineer  ? — Mr.  Perry  was  the  resident 
engineer  first,  and  then  Mr.  Kenny  was  sent  down. 

15635.  Had  they  ever  been  in  charge  of  works 
before  ? — No,  neither  of  them  had  been  in  charge  of 
works  before. 

15636.  What  age  were  they  ?— I should  think  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four. 

15637.  The  Chairman. — In  the  last  paragraph 
General  Hutchinson,  with  regard  to  the  construction, 
says,  “ I have  no  hesitation  in  reporting  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  promoters  of  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen 
Tramway  and  Light  Railway  have  made  default  both 
in  the  working  and  maintaining  of  the  line.” — Yes. 

15638.  Do  you  think  that  is  so  ? — Yes. 

15639.  Whose  fault  was  that? — It  is  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  directors. 

15640.  And  not  the  officials  ? — I think  if  they  had 
an  official  who  was  accustomed  to  the  working  of 
tramways  such  as  Mr.  Wilson,  the  gentleman  now  on 
the  Blarney  branch,  there  would  have  been  no 
default  in  the  working  and  maintaining — somebody 
that  understood  it,  but  they  have  had  no  man  from 
the  start  that  understood  it. 

15641.  Mr.  Abernethy. — How  long  has  the  railway 
been  worked  under  Mr.  J ohnston’s  superintendence  ? 
—He  was  appointed  about  the  middle  of  December, 
1886,  and  I think  he  is  there  still. 

15642.  And  you  ceased  to  be  engineer  when  ? — For 
all  practical  purposes,  I ceased  on  the  16th  September, 
the  time  the  line  was  opened,  but  1 was  always  ready  to 
assistorinspect,orreportonit  at  anytime  they  wanted  it. 

15643.  Did  the  directors  consult  you  at  all  after 
you  had  ceased  to  be  the  engineer  ? — I gave  them  one 
or  two  reports  subsequently,  then  after  that  I gave 
them  no  more. 

15644.  What  was  the  subject  of  those  reports  ? — 
With  regard  to  testing  the  engines, and  what  they  coulddo. 

15645.  Mr.  Barry. — You  have  seen  the  recommen- 
dations of  General  Hutchinson,  the  scope  of  which  is 
that  three  engines  should  be  supplied  with  new  copper 
fire  boxes,  and  otherwise  repaired,  and  that  a new 
engine  of  as  powerful  a description  as  can  be  obtained 
consistently  with  the  nature  of  the  line,  should  be 
procured.  Do  you  agree  in  that  ? — I think  it  would 
he  a great  improvement  to  put  in  proper  fire  boxes, 
hut  I think  three  engines  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
working  of  the  line. 

15646.  Do  you  know  if  the  whole  of  the  money 
has  been  paid  to  the  contractor  ? — Yes ; the  £57,000 
has  all  been  paid.  The  only  money  the  directors  have 
in  hand  for  the  contractor  is  about  £250,  and  then 
hhey  have  not  released  the  deposit  yet,  £2,850,  with 
interest,  whatever  it  may  be. 

15647.  And  does  that  deposit  belong  to  the  con- 
tractor?— That  deposit  belongs  to  the  contractor. 


15648.  Can  it  be  released  without  the  concurrence  Sept.  28,  lssr. 
of  the  Company  ? — No.  — 

15649.  Therefore,  the  Company  have  something  Dorman'o.B. 
like  £2,800,  and  some  extra  sums,  to  a certain  extent  ’ 

within  their  control  ? — Yes,  in  round  numbers  £3,000. 

15650.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  furnished  one  or  two 
reports  after  you  ceased  to  be  engineer  ? — Yes. 

15651.  Could  you  furnish  a copy  of  those  reports  ? 

— Certainly. 

15652.  Will  you  kindly  send  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary ?— Yes. 

15653.  The  Chairman. — Your  last  answer  to  Mr. 

Barry  does  not  quite  agree  with  an  answer  you  gave  . 
to  me  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination.  I 
asked  you  if  the  makers  of  the  engines  had  been  paid 
for  them  ? — Yes. 

15654.  You  said  they  had  not? — Yes. 

15655.  Then  who  has  the  money  ? — The  contractors 
have  not  paid — at  least  they  told  me  they  had  only 
paid  a portion  of  the  money  to  the  makers. 

15656.  Then  it  is  not  the  directors  but  the  con- 
tractors who  have  the  money  in  hand  ?-  -Yes. 

15657.  The  directors  having  paid  the  contractors 
the  whole  amount  except  this  £3,000  ? — Yes. 

15658.  With  that  exception  they  have  paid  the 
contractors  the  full  amount  ? — Yes. 

15659.  Then  it  is  they  who  have  that  money  in 
hand  not  having  paid  the  makers  of  the  engines  ? — 


15660.  Are  they  men  of  substance? — Oh,  yes,  they 
are  a wealthy  firm. 

15661.  Mr.  Pirn. — Was  this  line  examined  by 
General  Hutchinson  before  it  was  opened  ? — It  was. 

15662.  On  what  date  did  he  examine  it? — I think 
about  the  14th  of  September,  I cannot  tell  you  when 
he  examined  it  first.  That  was  his  final  examination. 
I think  he  examined  it  first,  on  the  1st  of  July. 

15663.  Did  he  make  any  special  report  then  on  its 
condition? — On  his  second  examination  in  September, 
he  reported  subject  to  certain  simple  things  being  done 
as  required  by  the  county  surveyor,  that  it  was  fit  to 
be  opened.  The  county  surveyor  certified  that  the 
line  might  be  opened  for  public  traffic.  The  General 
also  reported  as  to  the  rolling  stock,  that  the  line  had 
been  well  constructed,  and  that  the  rolling  stock 
was  well  suited  for  its  requirements. 

15664.  When  did  Mr.  Bailey  inspect  the  line? — I 
have  not  that  date  with  me. 

15665.  The  Chairman. — Did  he  report  in  favour 
of  the  line  being  opened  ? — No,  but  I think  he 
reported  in  favour  of  the  line  having  been  properly 
constructed. 

15666.  Did  he  examine  and  report  before  the  line 
was  opened  for  traffic  ? — No,  not  until  subsequently 
he  was  got  down  to  give  a report  antagonistic  to  the 
company’s  engineers,  and  then  he  reported  as  far  as 
I can  make  out  favourably.  I was  over  the  line  with 
him ; he  asked  me  various  questions,  and  I gave  him 
all  the  information  he  required,  and  he  left  me  under 
the  impression,  at  all  events,  that  with  the  exceptiou 
of  certain  trifling  things  here  and  there  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

15667.  Who  has  his  reports  ?—  The  company. 

15668.  Mr.  Abernethy. — About  what  date  was  that 
report  made?— I think  about  the  end  of  1886— 
November,  or  December. 

15669.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  were  engineer  for  construc- 
tion only,  I believe  ?— Only  for  construction. 

15670.  And  when  the  company  took  over  the/line 
from  the  contractors,  you  considered  your  duties  were 
done?— When  the  company  took  over  the  line  from 
the  contractors,  I considered  my  duties  were  done.  At 
the  same  time  I was  perfectly  -willing  to  assist  them, 
and  to  inspect  or  anything  else  free  of  charge. 

15671  At  what  date  did  they  actually  take  over 
the  line  from  the  contractor  ?— The  16th  of  September, 
I think,  was  the  date.  They  got  the  County  Sur- 
veyor’s Certificate,  and  General  Hutchinson’s,  and  our 
own.  3 O 2 
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sept.  -S,  1887.  15G72.  What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  1 

Mr.  J.  W.  — They  were  9&  inches  diameter  and  16-inch  stroke. 

Dorman,  c.e.  15673.  The  greater  portion  of  this  capital  was  sup- 
plied from  London  ? — I may  say  the  whole  of  it. 

15674.  Did  the  London  capitalists  nominate  any 
director  to  represent  them  on  the  line  ? — They 
qualified,  I think;  one  or  two  or  three  directors  at  a 
time,  because  although  there  was  one  man  qualified 
over  there,  he  was  not  put  on  to  represent  them,  and 
did  not  represent  them. 

15675.  Did  they  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
send  any  one  to  inspect  the  line  while  it  was  being 
■ made  ? — No. 

15676.  Mr.  Abernethy.- — -You  mentioned  a Mr. 
Slaughter? — Yes.  Mr.  Slaughter  and  Mr.  Eve.  They 
inspected  the  line  after  it  was  made.  After  they 
had  heard  a number  of  these  complaints,  and  they 
wanted  to  see  for  themselves  they  said. 

15677.  The  Chairman. — Now  we  will  go,  if  you 
please,  to  your  answers  to  the  printed  questions  1— 
May  I make  one  or  two  remarks  about  the  Schull 
line  before  we  leave  it  finally.  One  of  the  difficulties, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  working  of  the  Schull  line  was 
that  the  directors  had  no  money  in  hand  for  expenses, 
and  the  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages, 
and  for  coal  and  other  things.  That  was  one  of  the 
serious  difficulties  'in  connection  -with  the  working 
originally,  and  all  this,  to  my  mind,  arose  from  the 
undertaking  having  been  given,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company  to  work  the  line, 
and  then,  at  the  last  moment,  when  everything  had 
been  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  undei'taking, 
throwing  the  company  over,  and  leaving  them  practi- 
cally without  funds,  and  almost  a beggar  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

15678.  Then  the  directors  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
thinking  that  the  Bandon  Company  would  work 
the  line,  did  not  retain  sufficient  capital  to  work 
the  line  themselves? — No,  we  did  not  retain  any 
capital. 

15679.  Do  you  know  why  that  undertaking  was 
not  drawn  up  in  due  time  ? You  say  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  on  the  Grand  Jury,  and  they 
stated'  that  the  Bandon  Company  would  work  the 
line? — Yes. 

15680.  Why  was  not  that  carried  out? — It  was 
carried  out  in  the  form  of  a letter  immediately,  and 
then  they  refused  subsequently  to  carry  out  the  letter 
in  the  shape  of  a regular  agreement. 

15681.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regular  agreement 
ought  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  once  ? — It  should 
have  been  drawn  up  at  once. 

15682.  Was  the  letter  sufficient,  do  you  think,  to 
found  an  action  upon  against  the  Bandon  Company 
for  not  performing  their  promises  ? — That  is  more  than 
I could  give  an  opinion  upon.  The  letter  was  simply 
this — that  in  consideration  of  the  line  being  com- 
pleted to  the  satisfaction  of  their  engineer  they  would 
work  it. 

15683.  Do  you  know  the  opinion  of  the  company’s 
solicitor  upon  that  point? — I do  not. 

15684.  Mr.  Pirn. — At  what  date  did  they  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  letter  ? — I could  not  say. 

15685.  Was  it  before  the  line  was  finished,  or  after  ? 
— Before  the  line  was  finished. 

15686.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  said  just  now,  if  the 
line  was  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company’s 
■engineer  ? — Yes. 

* 15387.  Do  you  mean  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Com- 

pany’s Engineer? — Yes. 

15688.  Did  he  make  any  report  upon  the  subject? 
— Not  in  reference  to  that  working  agreement.  He 
made  one  or  two  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
Skibbereen  station,  and  they  were  all  carried  out. 

15689.  Did  lie  make  any  report  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  works? — No,  not  as  far  as  I 
know. 

15690.  The  Chairman. — Did  he  object  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  works  ? — No,  the  question  of  the  working 


never  turned  upon ; that  it  was  simply  they  Woun 
not  do  it.  u 

15691.  Mr.  Pirn. — But  in  the  meantime  had  not 
Mr.  Shaw  ceased  to  be  chairman  of  the  Bando 
line? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Payne  became  chairman  in  hi 
place. 

15692.  Now  we  will  put  on  the  minutes  these 
answers  of  yours,  but  in  the  meantime  there  are  some 
opinions  of  yours ; you  say— “ I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  an  Inspector  of  Railways  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
who  would  be  a professional  gentleman  of  high  stand- 
ing, without  any  local  friends  or  bias,  should  be  sent 
to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  proposed  scheme  or  schemes  ■ 
after  the  Grand  Jury  and  Presentment  Sessions  had  am 
proved  of  a line  (and  given  a guarantee)  from,  say  A to" 
B,  that  he  should  inspect  the  plans,  Ac.,  deposited  by  the 
various  companies  proposing  to  make  the  line,  hear 
what  they  had  to  say,  and  see  the  estimates  and  heads 
of  specification.  On  approving  of,  say  line  proposed 
by  D,  he  should  then  inspect  the  country,  and  on 
approving  finally,  he  should  certify  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  D line  should  be  made  at  a cost  of  sav 
£50,000,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  should  then  have 
power  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  line,  and 
the  limits  of  the  guarantee  giving  power  to  take  any 
land  or  houses  by  compulsion.  Land  owners  and 
occupiers  should  be  required  to  take  the  amount  fixed 
by  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
as  the  cost  of  the  land  is  generally  the  most  unreason- 
able part  of  the  whole  undertaking,  the  company 
probably  having  to  pay  £100  to  £150  per  acre  for 
land  which  the  tenant  swore,  perhaps  a month  before 
in  the  Land  Commissioners’  Court,  was  not  worth  15s. 
per  acre.  The  guarantee  should  not  exceed  3}  per 
cent.,  half  said  interest  being  guaranteed  by  the 
Baronies  to  the  Treasury,  and  3^  by  the  latter  to  the 
shareholders  under  the  order  or  certificate  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.”  Will  you  explain  your  views  on 
that  point? — We  will  take  Mitchelstown ; they  wanted 
a connection  with  the  Great  Southern.  Eermoy  was 
the  place  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  connect  it 
with.  To  make  the  line  to  Eermoy  involved  the 
construction  of  a line  of  about  twelve  and  a half  miles 
in  length.  It  had  to  come  round  in  a curve.  We 
promoted  another  line  in  connection  with  a Mr.  Byrne 
and  a number  of  others,  who  were  representatives 
more  of  the  people  than  of  the  landlord  class,  and  they 
wanted  to  bring  the  line  through  a number  of  villages 
— Kildorx-ery,  Rockmills,  Shanbally,  and  Castletown 
Roche — to  the  Great  Southern.  That  line,  I think  was 
about  one  mile  or  one  and  a half  miles  longer  than 
the  other.  The  first  line  from  Mitchelstown  to  Eermoy 
ran  through  a district,  without  practically  any  traffic 
on  the  way.  This  other  line  ran  through  these 
different  villages ; and  in  addition  to  that  there  was 
an  extremely  large  grain  mill  and  corn  traffic  to 
Castletown  Roche.  I think  it  is  the  largest  mill 
district  in  the  county  Cork.  Hickey’s  Mills  and 
Thomas’  Mills  would  have  given  sufficient  traffic  to 
pay  for  the  working  of  the  line  irrespective  of  any- 
thing else,  but  the  idea  was  that  by  taking  the  line 
to  Fermoy,  they  might  get  the  line  on  to  Cork,  and 
so  on  to  Clonmel,  and  make  a connection  with  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick.  This  line  from  Mitchels- 
town to  Fermoy  direct,  was  supported  by  the  Grand 
J uror  of  the  district ; and  they  are  usually  guided  by 
the  advice  of  the  Grand  Juror  of  the  district  whoever 
he  may  be,  and  of  course  we  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity in  other  cases  where  we  were  supported  by  the 
Grand  Juror. 

15693.  Mr.  Barry Was  the  guarantee  given  for 

the  direct  line  to  Eermoy? — Yes.  My  own  belief  is 
that  you  can  never  be  sure  of  getting  the  best  line 
approved  of  by  the  Grand  Jury.  There  is  always 
some  difficulty,  either  the  Grand  Jurors  of  the  district 
are  prejudiced  by  interest  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
to  give  their  vote  in  favour  of  a particular  line,  or  they 
have  land  in  one  district  that  they  want  to  benefit,  oi 
land  in  another  district  that  they  do  not  want  it  0 
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through}  so  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  get  a fair 

l'fTi  Is  ^ your  opinion  that  there  should  be 
0 government  officer  who  should  report  in  favour 

":0UlC  Instany  particular  scheme  projected? — My  opinion 
°rjFtan  Inspector  of  Railways — from  the  Board  of 
13  jeJ-a  professional  gentleman  without  any  local 
r lTor  bias  (and  in  saying  a professional  gentleman 
fne“  , way  X would  not  at  all  mean  to  say  a London 
'"oiueer  who  might  have  an  interest  in  tramway 
eilf  tsl  should  be  appointed;  but  he  should  be  a 
Jr \i  of  Trade  inspector,  and  he  should  be  sent  to 
111  an  inquiry  into  the  proposed  scheme  or  schemes 
f the  Grand  Jury  and  Presentment  Sessions  had 
proved  of  a line  (and  given  a guarantee)  from  say 
i to  B that  he  should  inspect  the  plans,  &c.,  deposited 
1 the  various  companies  proposing  to  make  the  line, 

/ wbat  they  had  to  say,  and  see  the  estimates  and 
Luis  of  specification.  On  approving  of  say  line  pro- 
sed by  D (say  the  line  I proposed  to  make 
!!  Castletownroche)  he  should  then  inspect  the 
country,  and  on  approving  finally,  he  should  certify  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  D line  should  be  made  at  a 
cost  of  say  £50,000,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
then  have  power  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
line  and  the  limits  of  the  guarantee,  giving  power  to 
take  any  land  or  houses  by  compulsion.  Land-owners 
and  occupiers  should  be  required  to  take  the  amount 
iixed  by  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  as  the  cost  of  the  land  is  generally  the  most 
unreasonable  part  of  the  whole  undertaking— the 
company  probably  having  to  pay  £ 100  to  £150  per 
acre  for  land  which  the  tenant  swore  perhaps  a month 
before  in  the  Land  Commissioners’  Court  was  not 
worth  15s.  per  acre.  I know  that  by  experience  in 
die  case  of  the  Clonakilty  line.  I had  Mr.  J.  E. 
Barrett  as  my  valuator,  and  he  had  previously  acted 
for  the  landlords  before  the  Land  Commissioner’s. 
One  portion  of  that  the  tenant  swore  before  the  Land 
Court  was  not  worth  id.  an  acre ; when  he  came  to 
sell  his  land  by  compulsion  he  swore  it  was  worth  15s. 
or  11  an  acre ; and  when  he  was  asked  the  question, 

« Did  not  you  swear  that  it  was  not  worth  3 cl.  an 
acre  before  the  Land  Commissioners  ? ” he  said,  “ I did 
not,  sir.”  “ Do  you  tell  me,”  says  Mr.  Wright,  “ that 
it  was  not  sworn  that  that  land  was  not  worth  id.  an 
acre  1 ” 11  Oh,  sure  it  was,  my  valuator  swore  it,  it  was 
not  me  at  all,  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  But  that 
will  give  you  an  idqa  that  exorbitant  demands  were 
made. 

15G95.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  your  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  the  particular  line,  but  generally  ior 
all  tramways,  that  a Government  Inspector  should 
examine  the  plan  and  report  upon  it  before  it  was 
adopted— every  line  where  there  was  a guarantee 
given! — Yes. 

15696.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the 
Government  Inspector  should  report  before  the  line 
goes  before  the  Grand  Jury  or  after1? — I would  let  the 
Grand  Jury  in  the  first  instance,  as  well  as  the 
Presentment  Sessions,  approve  of  the  line  being  made 
and  a guarantee  being  given,  but  to  do  nothing 

15697.  But  supposing  the  Grand  J ury  approve  of 
line  A and  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade  says 
line  B is  the  better  one,  what  is  to  be  done  then  ? — I 
would  not  put  it  to  the  Grand  Jury  to  select  any  line. 
I would  put  it  to  the  Grand  Jury  or  the  Presentment 
Sessions  to  approve  of  a line  being  made  between 
certain  points — from  Mitclrelstown  to  join  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  say. 

15698.  But  will  not  the  Grand  Jury  say,  “How 
ran  we  come  to  a conclusion  about  that  if  we  do  not 
know  the  direction  of  the  line!  ”• — Well,  the  cost  they 
can  tell. 

15699.  How  can  they  tell  the  cost  if  they  do  not 
know  the  direction  of  the  line  1 — They  will  have  that 
from  the  company’s  engineers. 

15700.  If  the  Grand  Jury  say,  we  prefer  line  A, 
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which  is  to  cost,  we  will  say,  £50,000,  and  then  the 
Government  Inspector  says  “ No,  line  D is  the  lino  to 
be  adopted,”  which  will  cost  £70,000,  then  the  Grand 
Jury  surely  cannot  be  held  to  be  bound  to  authorise 
an  expenditure  of  £70,000,  if  they  have  only  author- 
ised an  expenditure  of  £50,000? — I would  advise 
that. 

15701.  You  would  compel  the  Grand  Jury  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  the  Government  Inspector  ? — Yes. 

15702.  Mr.  Abernethy. — But  would  it  not  be  better, 
after  the  engineer  for  the  line  had  surveyed  the 
line,  and  before  presenting  it  to  the  Grand  Jury,  that 
it  should  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector,  so  that  the 
report  of  the  Inspector  should  be  before  the  Grand 
Jury  for  consideration? — Yes,  that  would  be,  perhaps, 
a better  plan — that  would  be  an  improvement. 

15703.  The  Chairman. — Then  will  you  go  on  read- 
ing your  suggestion? — The  guarantee  should  not 
exceed  3£  per  cent.,  half  said  interest  being  guaran- 
teed by  the  baronies  to  the  Treasury,  and  3£  by  the 
latter  to  the  shareholders,  under  the  order  or  certifi- 
cate issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Tenders  for  the 
construction  of  the  line  should  be  sent  sealed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  based  on  the  specification  of  the 
company’s  engineers,  and  the  lowest  approved  con- 
tractor should  get  the  work.  At  present  all  schemes 
have  to  be  financed  in  London,  which  means,  after 
providing  for  the  financial  agent’s  commission,  their 
law  agents,  and  engineer’s  commission,  only  about  85 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  original  capital  is  ever  available, 
and  I know  of  one  case  where  only  70  per  cent,  was 
available.  Now,  that  one  case  was  not  under  the 
Tramways  Act,  but  it  was  also  a guarantee. 

15704.  Mr.  Barry. — What  was  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee? — 5 per  cent,  for  thirty-five  years.  That 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Clonakilty  extension.  I had 
the  financing  of  that  myself,  and  I only  got  70  per 
cent,  out  of  it  by  the  time  everything  was  paid. 

15705.  Then  you  would  think  that  the  local  people 
could  bear  from  1-1?  to  2 per  cent.  ? — Yes ; it  is  not 
onlv  that  they  could  bear  that,  but  that  it  would  not 
amount  to  anything  like  what  1 ^ to  2 per  cent,  would 
amount  to  on  the  present  guarantees.  If  the  money 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Treasury  direct,  of  course  it  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  public  greedily,  but  where  it  has 
to  be  paid  through  the  shareholders,  and  where  there 
is  some  little  delay  in  getting  the  dividends,  and,  per- 
haps, obstacles  thrown  in  the  way,  the  public  will  not 
take  it  up,  and  then  it  has  to  be  financed  by  these 
London  people. 

15706.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point 
you  would  wish  to  speak  upon  ? — One  thing  is  the 
taking  of  demesne  land.  Tn  the  Tramways  Act  there 
is  no  power  to  take  demesne  land,  or  plantations,  or 
houses,  and  that  has,  on  a number  of  occlusions,  pre- 
vented the  line  being  carried  in  anything  like  the 
dii-ection  it  was  intended  to  be  carried,  and  which 
would  have  been  the  proper  course  to  carry  it.  I 
could  give  you  any  number  of  instances,  but  I sup- 
pose there  is  no  need  to  go  into  them. 

15707.  Of  course  you  would  not  object  to  proper 
compensation  being  given  where  you  might  take  lands 
which  would  be  very  seriously  affected,  and  perhaps 
destroy  a residence  ?-They  should  be  compensated  m 
every  case,  but  I would  leave  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation to  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  I would  even  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  the 
Recorder  of  the  district,  but  when  you  leave  it  to  a 
jury  composed  principally  of  tamers  themselves,  they 
« Wcw  if  we  give  you  a liberal  allowance  now, 
you  will  give  it  to  us  another  day.”  They  put  it  on 

Vei570&  Then  we  may  take  it  you  do  not  wish  to 
correct  any  of  your  replies  which  you  have  given  to 
these  questions  ? — No  ; I think  if  a railway  ^mpany 
gets  facilities  for  the  extension  a ^ I’m 

a guarantee  such  as  I have  suggested,  that  the,  should 
be° compelled  to  work  the  line  at  a reasonable  percent 
age'  and  not  to  have  the  line  left  to  their  tender 


Sept.  2S,  1S87. 

Sir.  J.  \V. 
Dorman,  o.k. 
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Sept.  28. 1887.  mercies  afterwards,  as  to  whether  they  would  do  it  or 
Mr.  J.  W.  not>  aucl  Jiave  ifc  thrown  over.  I know  the  Grand 
Dorman,  c.e.  Jury  would  not  have  given  the  guarantee  for  the 
Schull  and  Skibbereen  unless  the  Bandon  Company 
had  undertaken  to  work  it.  It  was  on  the  faith  of 
that  it  was  given. 

15709.  They  would  not  have  given  it  if  they  had 


known  that  the  Bandon  Company  would  not 
—They  would  not  have  given  it  if  they  Wn°‘k ‘H 
that  the  Bandon  Company  would  not  work  v11 
was  on  the  faith  of  their  working  it  that  the* 
guarantee.  ue7  gave  the  I 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


James  Dillon , ji.i.c.e.,  recalled,  further  examined. 


Mr.  James 
Dillon,  m.i.c.b. 


15710.  The  Chairman. — You  are  an  Engineer, 
residing  in  Dublin! — Yes. 

15711.  You  have  had,  as  we  have  heard,  a good 
deal  to  do  with  the  laying  out  of  proposed  railways  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland 1 — Yes. 

15712.  Will  you  explain  where  ?—  I will  read  a.  short 
list  of  them.  The  proposed  lines  that  I made  the 
Parliamentary  surveys  for  are,  the  Kenmare  and 
Headford,  the  Baltinglass  and  Sallins,  the  Navan  and 
Kingscourt,  the  CaStleblayney  and  Kingscourt,  the 
Mitchelstown  and  Fermoy,  the  Bailieborough  and 
Kilmainham  Wood,  and  others.  Then  I laid  out  and 
prepared  the  preliminary  surveys  and  reports  for  the 
Carrickmacross  and  Iniskeen,  Carrickmacross  and 
Kingscourt,  the  Castleblayney  and  Monaghan,  the 
Armagh  and  Jleady,  the  Blessington  and  Naas,  the 
Mitchelstown'and  Cahir,  the  Galway  and  Clifden,  the 
New  Boss  and  Waterford,  the  Stradbally  and  Athy, 
the  Ballyj arnesduff,  the  Clonmel  and  Thurles,  the 
Tralee  and  Listowel,  and  others. 


15713.  Do  I understand  that  those  are  tramways 
that  you  have  absolutely  surveyed?— No,  the  intention 
was  to  make  them  all  light  railways.  The  companies 
and  committees  for  whom  I acted  subsequently  found 
it  impossible  to  get  the  local  people  to  subscribe  the 
necessary  capital.  Since  then,  however,  London 
financial  men  and  others  have  constructed  the  Navan 
and  Kingscourt,  Clonmel  and  Thurles,  and  Tralee  and 
Listowel  lines,  using  their  own  officers. 

15714.  Which  you  surveyed  yourself  1— Which  I 
surveyed  myself.  The  scheme  that  I am  most  anxious 
to  bring  before  your  notice  on  the  present  occasion 
is  the  system  of  lines  from  Mitchelstown.  It  is 
a very  important  .centre;  and  I have  here  the 
Parliamentary  survey  of  the  line.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  light  railways  reported  on  favourably  by 
the  county  authorities  and  the  Privy  Council ; and 
in  the  face  of  great  opposition  I succeeded,  with  the 
aid  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  district,  in  defeating 
all  opposition  and  getting  our  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  Mitchelstown  and  Fermoy  light  railway. 

15715.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  you  say  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment l— Yes.  Ttat  is  to  say,  we  first  proceeded  under 
the  Tramways  Act,  and  then  of  course  it  was  confirmed 
by  Provisional  Order.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the 
country  is,  that  there  is  a range  of  mountains  between 
Mitchelstown  and  Fermoy ; and  great  pressure  was 
brought  upon  me  to  construct  a tramway  along  the 
main  road  as  the  crow  would  fly,  over  the  mountains, 
so  to  speak,  from  Fermoy  to  Mitchelstown.  When  I 
went  to  look  into  the  thing  I found  I should  not  be 
acting  -wisely  in  connecting  a town  like  Mitchelstown 
with  Fermoy  by  a tramway,  because  I found  the 
traffic  was  too  great,  and  that  it  would  be  well 
able  to  support  a light  railway.  Commencing  at 
the  Fermoy  station,  I took  great  care  with  the  section 
so  that  it  might  not  be  opposed  at  a future  period. 

I expected  opposition— and  you  will  see  that  it  is  a 
very  favourable  line  both  as  regards  gradients  and 
earthworks. 


15716.  The  Chairman. — I see  so  far  your  ruling 
gradient  is  one  in  seventy-five  ?— That  was  rendered 
necessary  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  mountains ; 
but  I did  not  wish  to  go  further  away.  We  met  with 
great  opposition  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
who  were  afraid  we  might  injure  their  property  by 


diverting  the  traffic.  Because  there  is  no  douht  *»  . 
ever  that  that  is  only  the  first  section  of  a lint. 
we  proposed  making.  e tllat 

15717.  Mr.  Barry. — Between  what  points? Tim 

is  considerable  traffic  from  Mitchelstown  toKnockl 
and  there  is  a very  considerable  traffic  from  Mitol'f’ 
town  to  Cahir.  From  a military  point  of  vie^S 
of  course  I do  not  put  first,  there  are  few  lines  J ! 
would  be  more  useful  to  the  Government  than  » r 
from  Fermoy  to  Oaiir.  Fermoy  is  a g„t 
station,  and  has  always  for  years  past  been  used 

Ti  'Jit  *!”$  5 1 v“7  stams  fali“S »» *1*  PU 
of  both  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  merowf" 
the  distant,  that  they  should  get  all  the  mista« 
which  they  would  get  from  this  traffic  in  relieving 
them  from  any  possible  part  of  the  guarantee  thi 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  make  good.  They  are 
not  apprehensive  that  it  would  occur,  but  they  feel 
that  it  would  make  things  doubly  certain  bv  makiii» 
the  Mitchelstown  and  Fermoy  a through  line’ to  Cahir 
instead  of  a branch.  They  asked  me  to  attend  then- 
meetings  between  Mitchelstown  and  Cahir,  and  stron» 
resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  line  They 
called  upon  me  to  take  a great  deal  of  trouble,  which 
I did  ; and  on  a future  occasion  I can  brino-  as  much 
detail  of  that  line  forward  as  I now'  do  with  regard 
to  the  Mitchelstown  and  Fermoy  railway.  ° 

15718.  The  Chairman.  — Then  did  you  propose 
both  ? — Yes ; but  we  have  only  got  our  Parliamentary 
powers  from  Fermoy  to  Mitchelstown— 12  miles. 

15719.  Then  you  have  not  been  to  Parliament  for 
the  other  ? — No,  because  we  considered  that  we  must 
first  make  our  position  secure  at  Mitchelstown.  We 
were  opposed,  of  course,  in  a very  direct  way,  althoiwli 
underhanded  in  another  sense,  by  the  Great  Southern, 
but  the  Great  Southern  did  not  appear  before  any  tri- 
bunals as  the  Great  Southern,  other  parties  were  put 
forward,  and  the  way  they  opposed  us  was  this : we 
lodged  our  plans  in  accordance  with  the  Standing 
Orders  required  by  the  Tramways  Act,  but  we  soon 
found  they  ceased  to  be  Standing  Orders  because  they 
became  changeable  orders.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  altered  them  frequently,  and  ultimately 
gave  the  promoters  longer  time  than  the  time 
originally  fixed  for  lodging  plans.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  Great  Southern  found  we  were  going 
on  so  well,  certain  parties  got  extra  time,  and  got  up 
an  opposition  to  the  scheme,  and  we  had  to  fight  a 
competing  scheme  from  Mitchelstown  to  Castle  Rock 
Both  lines  came  before  the  Grand  J ury,  and  there  Wi 
a regular  parliamentary  contest. 

15720.  Who  was  the  engineer  for  the  oppositic 
line  ? — Mr.  Kirkby,  one  of  the  County  Surveyors  f( 
Cork. 


15721.  Was  not  Mr.  Dorman  the  engineer?— Yes, 
jointly  with  Mr.  Kirkby.  They  did  not  come 
forward  as  the  Great  Southern  but  as  independent 
promoters,  but  we  believed  that  some  funds  at  least 
found  their  way  from  the  Great  Southern.  It  put 
me  and  all  of  us  to  very  great  trouble,  but  I was  able 
to  cal-ry  it  by  showing  the  great  cost  of  their  line,  and 
that  ours  was  cheaper,  and  that  the  Mitchelstown  people 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  town  of  Fermoy,  where 
a good  deal  of  the  local  business  was  transacted ; and  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Dublin 
left  no  doubt  on  their  minds  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  traffic  for  this  line  of  railway.  It  was  therefore, 
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0f  the  very  few  that  was  passed  by  the  Privy 
fiuncil ! hut  it  is  not  made. 

13722.  The  Chairman. — Was  it  on  the  ordinary 
u„e  of  five  feet  three  ? — Yes.  I hold  very  strong 
jews  on  that  point.  Both  when  the  Act  was 
ssiii2  and  after  the  Act  was  passed,  I thought  it 
iJga  great  pity  to  introduce  the  break  of  gauge  into 
'reland,  and  I laid  out  the  curves  and  the  gradients 
that  it  would  suit  a five  feet  three  gauge,  but  un- 
jrtunately  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  advised  to  issue 
letter,  which  was  published  throughout  the  country 
„st  at  the  time  we  were  all  engaged  in  preparing  the 
urveys,  pointing  out  that  the  Privy  Council  would 
ot  consent  to  any  Government  guarantee  being  given 
broad-gauge  railways. 

15723.  Mr.  Barry.— Have  you  a copy  of  that 
etter  i— No ; but  you  can  get  it,  because  it  was  pub- 
islied.  Jt  has  disorganized  the  whole  system  of  light 
ailways  under  the  Act  of  1883. 

15724.  When  was  it?  — It  would  be  towards 
he  close  of  1883,  because  we  were  all  expecting  in- 
tructions,  and  to  that  letter  I attribute  the  cause  of 
his  line  not  being  made  at  this  moment.  The  Lord 
jeutenant  did  it  with  the  best  intentions.  They 
hou"ht  that  a certain  amount  of  guarantee  was 
tiered,  and  that  the  poor  districts  of  the  West  were 
any  much  in  want  of  some  cheap  railway,  and  he 
bought  it  a pity  that  any  portion  of  the  guarantee 
bould  be  set  apart  for  an  extension  of  the  existing 
auge.  Great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  me, 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  to  report  in  favour  of  tram- 
ys  on  the  road-side  as  distinguished  from  light 
■ailways ; but,  having  had  a great  deal  of  experience 
laying  out  and  constructing  railways,  I had  formed 
ery  strong  opinions  upon  that  point.  There  are  ex- 
jitions  of  course. 

15725.  The  Chmrman. — Your  opinion  being  in 
•our  of  the  broad  gauge  instead  of  the  narrow  ? — 
am  in  favour  of  avoiding  a break  of  gauge,  and 
oiding  tramways  on  the  side  of  ill-constructed  public 
ads  throughout  Ireland. 

15726.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  length  of  the  line 
m Mitchelstown  to  Fermoy  ? — The  length  of  the 
e is  twelve  miles. 

15727.  And  what  was  the  estimated  cost? — 
£60.000. 

15728.  Does  that  include  any  rolling  stock? — It 

15729.  How  much  ? — It  includes  £6,383  for  rolling 
lock. 

15730.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  £5,000  per  mile? — 


went  oyer  your  estimate  in  consequence  of  vour 
instructions  from  the  Directors  ?—  Quite  so. 

With  what  result  ? — I had  to  reduce  it  from 
1 llacl  for  tlie  five  feet  three  gauge,  to 
£60,000  for  the  three  feet  gauge. 

1o737.  Then  those  figures  you  gave  us  are  for  the 
three  feet  gauge  ?-— Yes. 

15738.  Mr.  Abemethy.— And  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  for  the  three  feet  gauge  ?— Yes  ; but  with 
power  for  us  to  make  arrangements  to  cany  it  out  on 
a five  feet  three  gauge  if  we  could. 

15739.  Mr.  Barry.—  Give  us  the  figures  for  the 
five  feet  three  gauge  ?— £72,000. 

15740.  How  much  for  the  rolling  stock  ? — I recollect 
my  estimate  for  the  five  feet  three  gauge  was  £72,000, 
and  I have  with  me  the  estimate  for  the  three  feet 
gauge  reduced  to  £60,000. 

15741.  Now  give  us  the  weight  of  the  rail  on  the 
five  feet  three  gauge?— The  same  as  for  the  three 
feet  guage;  because  although  that  was  the  way 
we  had  to  prepare  our  estimates  the  undertaking 
would  not  be  carried  out  in  that  way,  we  should 
never  provide  for  the  rolling  stock  on  a five  feet 
three  gauge,  we  should  enter  into  working  arrange- 
ments With  the  Great  Southern,  and  they  would 
supply  the  rolling  stock  and  work  the  line  at  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  receipts. 

15742.  The  Chairman. — You  would  not  have  to 
find  the  rolling  stock  ?— No. 

15743.  What  is  the  estimate  for  the  land  on  the 
five  feet  three  gauge  ? — It  would  be  about  £5,000,  as 
compared  with  £4,128  for  the  narrow  gauge. 

15744.  Mr.  Barry. — What  guarantee  did  you  have 
for  this  line? — A perpetual  five  percent,  on  £60,000. 
We  succeeded  in  carrying  it  in  the  face  of  opposition. 

.15745.  Now  will  you  tell  us  why  it  has  not  been 
made  ? — We  issued  a prospectus,  which  I will  hand 
in,  and  we  had  to  do  it  just  at  the  time  that  the 
country  was  rather  in  a disturbed  state. 

15746.  The  Chairman. — I observe  you  say  on 
the  back  of  this  prospectus,  “ Issue  of  6,000  shares 
at  £11  per  share.”  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the 
five  per  cent,  guarantee? — The  Directors  felt  their 
capital  was  tight ; they  also  felt  that  a five  per  cent, 
perpetual  was  worth  some  money,  and  they  decided  to 
feel  their  way  and  issue  a portion  of  it  at  a premium. 
It  so  happened  that  the  county  was  more  or  less  in  a 
disturbed  state ; and  some  financial  men  in  England 
did  not  hold  as  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  Irish 
guarantees  as  we  did  ourselves.  I believe  the  result  was 
that  the  capital  at  the  £1  premium  was  not  taken  up. 


15731.  The  Chairman. — What  have  you  down  for 
the  land? — £4,128. 

15732.  That  practically  reduces  the  amount  for  the 
construction  of  the  line  to  £50,000  ? — Yes.  Now  I 
consider  that  estimate  a little  tight. 

15733.  Mr.  Barry.  - -What  was  the  weight  of  the 
jails  1 — Fifty  lbs.  My  directors,  acting  on  the  sug- 
gestions set  forth  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  letter, 
"•Hch  I have  already  referred  to,  put  great  pressure 
upon  me  to  reduce  my  estimate  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  use  in  our  persevering  with  the  five  feet 
three  gauge,  and  that  we  should  adopt  the  three  feet 
gauge.  The  result  was  I had  to  go  over  my  estimate, 
which  I have  given  you  the  figures  of  now,  to  meet 
that  view,  and  I told  my  directors! that  I considered  that 
estimate  of  the  £60,000  a very  close  tight  estimate, 
but  that,  possibly,  if  we  were  compelled  to  make  the 
wee  feet  gauge,  I should  be  able  to  cany  out  the 
construction  of  the  line.  However  I felt  so  confident 
tat  that  three  feet  gauge  was  not  the  right  gauge  for 
t country,  that  we  got  our  Act  worded  in  such  a 
»!’  that  we  have  power  to  make  it  a five  feet  three 
gauge. 

15734.  Do  you  mean  it  is  a tight  estimate  fora 
ree  feet  gauge  ? — No,  I think  we  should  be  able  to 
out  that  work  on  a three  feet  gauge  for-£60,000. 
°<35.  The  Chairman.—  But  you  said  just  now  you 


15747.  What  date  was  this  issued  at 7 — January, 
1886. 

15748.  This  prospectus  does  not  state  what  the 
gauge  was  ? — No,  that  was  kept  out  purposely,  because 
we  always  hoped,  and  hope  now,  that  it  will  be  made 
on  a five  feet  three  gauge  and  worked  by  the  Great 
Southern.  The  traffic  will  be  great  on  that  line ; it 
is  an  important  centre. 

15749.  Tell  us  what  steps  were  taken  to  get  out 
this  capital  and  why  it  failed,  having  a five  per  cent, 
baronial  guarantee?— It  was  intimated  to  us  by  finan- 
cial men  that  if  it  was  such  a very  good  thing  they 
thought  the  people  in  the  district  ought  to  show  their 
confidence  in  it  by  taking  a substantial  proportion  of 
the  capital.  Well,  I have  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  people  of  the  district  would  certainly  have 
taken  a very  substantial  portion  of  the  shares  but, 
unfortunately,  for  causes  which  I do  not  wish  now  to 
go  into  but  which  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
public,  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  people  in  the 
district  did  not  seem  to  get  on  together  as  well  as 
formerly,  and  some  way  or  other  the  shares  were  not 
taken  up  in  the  way  they  would  certainly  have  been 
taken  up  had  the  country  been  in  a more  settled  con- 
dition. Then  when  the  financial  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  in  England,  found  that  the  shares  were 
not  taken  up  by  the  local  people  they  naturally  ex- 


Sept.  28,  Z8S7. 

Mr.  James 
Dillon,  m.i.c.b. 
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Mr.  Janie!) 
Dillon,  m.i. 


pected  a discount.  I knew  there  was  no  margin  for 
discount  because  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  letter  before 
referred  to  placed  tilings  in  such  a way  that  there 
could  be  no  margin  ; and  therefore,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  best  lines  not  yet  constructed  in  the  country,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  sufficient  capital  to 
make  the  line.  I believe  the  local  people  have  sub- 
scribed some  £3,000,  roughly,  to  meet  the  preliminary 
expenses. 

15750.  Then  the  result  of  the  issuing  of  this  pros- 
pectus was  £5,000  offered  from  the  local  people  ! — 
From  the  local  people. 

15751.  What  class  of  people,  landowners  or  occu- 
piers!— Every  class,  landowners,  occupiers,  and  mer- 
chants. You  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
traffic  that  will  be  found  in  the  district  when  the  line 
is  made. 

15752.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  was  the  prospectus 
withdrawn  and  no  allotment  made  ! — Then  the  whole 
country  had  their  eyes  upon  what  was  passing  in 
Parliament  from  time  to  time. 

15753.  Did  you  then  withdraw  the  prospectus  and 
make  no  allotment! — The  £5,000  was  allotted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  promoters  having  to  make  a deposit 
oi  5 per  cent.  These  shares  have  been  allotted. 

15754.  Then  somebody  is  responsible  for  £5,000! 
— Certainly. 

15755.  What  is  the  interest  on  the  deposit! — 
£2  10s. 

15756.  Mr.  Abemethy. — I suppose  the  Parliament- 
ary charges  were  paid  1 — Yes ; there  has  been  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  procured  from  these  parties 
who  have  this  £5,000  worth  of  shares  to  meet  the 
past  expenses. 

15757-  Mr.  Pim. — But  there  is  a Parliamentary 
deposit! — Well,  I suppose  that  has  been  met  in  the 
usual  way.  There  have  been  some  shares  or  some' 
securities  passed  into  the  bank. 

15758.  But  does  it  remain  still! — It  remains.  It 
is  a bona  fide  undertaking.  The  people  have  every 
confidence  that  this  inquiry,  which  the  Commissioners 
are  now  holding,  will  end  in  something  that  will 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  line,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  remained  in  a state  of  expec- 
tation. 

15759.  Mr.  Barry. — “Suspended  animation”! — 
“Suspended  animation.”  And  the  people  between 
Mitchelstown  and  Cahir  are  most  anxious  for  a cheap 
light  rail.  I think,  speaking  personally,  it  was  a great 
misfortune  originally  that  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
railways  were  not  made  on  a three  and  a half  feet 
gauge,  but  since  they  have  been  made  on  a five  feet 
three  gauge,  it  would  be  a greater  misfortune  to 
introduce  the  break  of  gauge.  The  effect  of  it  in  this 
case  would  be  to  interfere  very  much  with  the  paying 
powers  of  the  line.  So  far  from  it  making  it  a greater 
financial  success,  the  introduction  of  the  three  feet 
gauge  would  indirectly  lead  to  a greater  annual  ex- 
penditure for  special  plant  and  reloading. 

15760.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Great  Southern  would  work  the  line  if  it  were  made 
on  a five  feet  three  gauge,  because  you  have  told  us 
that  they  were  very  unfriendly  to  the  line  1 — I have 
very  good  reason  for  thinking  that  they  are  particu- 
larly anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  line  when  made. 
My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  they  are  apprehen- 
sive that  if  an  independent  company  made  the  line, 
that  independent  company  might  make  a direct  line 
from  Fermoyto  Cork. 

15761.  Then  it  is  not  because  they  are  in  favour  of 
the  line,  but  to  protect  themselves,  and  probably  to 
close  the  district ! — Probably  to  close  it ; and  my  view 
of  the  case  is  this,  that  since  railways  have  become  the 
proper  means  of  conveyance,  they  should  be  distri- 
buted over  the  country  as  a substitute  for  roads,  and 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  keep  a district  like  that  district 
between  Mitchelstown  and  Cahir,  and  between  Fer- 
moy  and  Cork,  without  the  benefit  of  a railway, 
simply  because  it  might  divert  some  of  the  existing 


traffic  that  now  passes  over  an  existing  line.  1 1] ' l 
that  is  unreasonable.  1111 

15762.  What  does  this  green  line  represent?— T| 
green  line  is  the  barony.  This  is  a slight  illustratin' 
of  the  defects  of  the  Tramways  Act  that  was  pass  I 
This  map  shows  the  extent  of  country  liable  to  us  f 
the  guarantee  for  the  Mitchelstown  line.  01 

^ 15763.  I suppose  the  blue  line  is  the  boundary  ?-. 

15764.  Did  the  Fermoy  barony  consent  to  be  tax« 
for  the  line  there ! — Yes. 

15765.  When  they  have  got  one  there  for  them 
selves  1 — Quite  so,  and  that  is  tlie  point  I wish 
bring  before  you.  I can  give  you  the  exact  parishe 
if  you  like.  But  roughly  speaking,  I may  point  on 
that  as  the  area  of  taxation.  Of  course  it  wasfoiwh 
very  hard. 

15766.  Mi-.  Pim.— Was  the  town  of  Fermoy  toll 
a contributor ! — Certainly,  and  they  fought  again, 
us.  But  we  beat  them  on  the  ground  that  bi  ui«n,> 
this  great  district  into  Fermoy,  would  confer  a benefit 
Any  branch  of  the  evidence  that  you  would  wisl 
more  detail  upon,  I shall  be  only  too  glad  to  furnish, 

15767.  Mr.  Barry. — You  were  going  to  point  on 
some  anomalies  in  the  present  mode  of  assessing  tin 
annual  charge  ? — Yes,  that  the  area  goes  down  i< 
districts  where  they  have  already  railway  accommoda 
tion.  There  is  a difficulty  in  defining  the  area  of  countr 
that  should  contribute,  inasmuch  as  you  must,  as  a rule 
go  by  baronies  or  parishes,  and  if  the  parish  is  so  sliapei 
that  it  goes  too  near  the  existing  railway,  the  peopl 
in  that  portion  of  the  parish  consider  it  rather 
hardship  that  they  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
That  is  self-evident. 

15768.  Taking  the  example  of  this  railway,  ,i 
place  like  Castleroche  has  to  contribute  to  the  Mit 
chelstown  and  Fermoy  Railway,  although  it  is  within 
one  and  a half  miles  of  the  existing  railway  ?— Yes 
and  take  a stronger  case,  the  country  south  of  For 
moy  has  been  asked  to  contribute. 

15769.  Then  what  would  you  suggest  to  get  ovci 
these  anomalies  1 — I am  afraid  so  long  as  you  seek  tc 
tax  only  such  portions  of  baronies  or  parts  of  baronic; 
as  derive  a benefit  from  the  proposed  railway,  I set 
no  way  out  of  it.  I think  it  is  rather  a defective 
system  trying  to  tax  only  the  district  that  derives 
direct  benefit. 

15770.  But  I thought  you  were  pointing  out  tha| 
this  place  did  not  derive  direct  benefits  ? — I pointed 
out  that  there  were  portions  south  of  Fermoy  that, 
under  the  system  we  are  now  speaking  of,  derived  lie 
direct  benefit  from  the  Mitchelstown  and  Fermoy  line, 
and  I said  that  I thought  the  system  was  a defective  one, 
that  I do  not  think  the  districts  directly  benefited  bj 
the  proposed  branches  are,  as  a rule,  sufficiently  l#rg 
to  enable  a tax  to  be  put  on  for  the  construction  of  (In 
lines — that  they  should  include  larger  areas  than  bare 
nies — that  it  should  be  more  a public  tax. 

15771.  The  Chairman. — That  the  tax  should  applj 
to  the  whole  country  wherever  tramways  were  pro 
jected,  and  although  you  would  not  benefit  in  on 
case  you  would  in  another  i — Yes.  There  are  roam 
ways  in  which  they  would  benefit,  but  the  great  ad 
vantage  is  that  the  tax  under  that  system  would  b( 
only  a fractional  part  of  what  it  is  under  the  systeu 
which  they  have  carried  out  under  the  Tramway 
Act. 

15772.  Then  you  would  go  further  in  the  direction 
of  taxing  people  who  derive  no  direct  benefit!—'!* 
no  direct  benefit  from  the  particular  branch  unde 
consideration,  but  benefited  in  other  ways. 

15773.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  could  not  derive  sum 
cient  funds  if  you  confined  it  to  the  particular  district 
— Not  always.  It  was  that  that  upset  the  propose! 
line  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  they  confined  the  taxatwi 
to  the  country  between  Galway  and  Clifden,  and  t if 
proposed  tax  was  so  excessive  it  defeated  the  projre 
The  estimate  for  that  line  was  too  high ; it  shorn 
made  like  those  cheap  American  railways. 
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15774-  The  Chairman.— Do  you  wish  to  add  to  or 

vrect  any  portion  of  your  written  statement  in  reply 
toonr  questions  7 — If  you  wish  any  further  informa- 
i'on  upon  my  answers  I shall  be  happy  to  give  it. 

15775-  You  do  not  wish  to  correct  it  in  any  way  7 

_Ho. 

15776.  A proof  of  your  evidence  will  be  sent  to 
V0U  j— Quite  so.  It  deals  principally  with  the  1863 
Tramway  Act  which  I consider  proved  rather  a failure. 
Xb ere  was  also  another  railway  that  I was  anxious  to 
Ipjjjg  before  your  notice  that  they  went  to  a great 
deal  of  trouble  about — a railway  to  connect  Bailie- 
boroiwh  in  the  county  Cavan  with  Dublin  and  Belfast. 
Bailieborough  is  a town  of  very  great  importance,  and 
several  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  capital,  and  I 
was  the  first  person  asked  to  find  out  whether  a line 
could  be  made.  My  experience  of  Ireland  generally 
las  been  that  the  lines  running  from  west  to  cast 
generally  secure  a larger  amount  of  traffic  than  lines 
running  north  aud  south,  and  applying  that  principle 
to  this  map,  most  of  the  lines  that  I have  been  called 
upon  to  lay  out  and  survey  are  laid  out  upon  that  general 
principle.  Now,  if  you  apply  that  to  this  instance, 
you  will  see  that  a line  running  from  Bailieborough 
in  an  easterly  direction  will  secure  a larger  amount 
of  traffic  than  a line  running  from  Bailieborough  in 
any  other  direction.  I mention  that  merely  for  this 
purpose,  that  various  proposals  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  connect  Bailieborough,  and  they 
lave  all  failed  up  to  this.  The  liue  I now  propose  is 
the  line  from  Bailieborough  to  Kilmainham  Wood, 
that  being  the  shortest  line  to  places  in  communication 
with  railway  systems. 

15777.  That  runs  considerably  more  north  and 
south  than  east  and  west,  does  it  not  7— Yes  it  does, 
hut  then  it  secures  for  them  a communication  with 
Dublin  and  it  will  also  give  them  communication  with 
Belfast,  because  the  line  from  EDniskeen  to  Carrick- 
macross has  already  been  made,  and  the  piece  of 
country  between  Carrickmacross  and  Kingscourt, 
where  no  line  now  exists,  is  very  favourable  for  the 
construction  of  a cheap  line  of  railway. 

15778.  Which  is  due  north  and  south'! — Which  is 
nearly  due  north  aud  south. 

15779.  It  is  a short  distance  from  Carrickmacross 
to  Kingscourt  7 — It  is  only  six  miles.  I know  the 
country  well,  in  fact,  I have  surveyed  the  line.  Then 
by  extending  it  to  Cavan  or  to  Cootehill  it  would  be  a 
most  useful  connection.  They  have  a large  amount 
of  business  with  Dublin,  and  a very  considerable 
business  with  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  next  line  I 
would  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners  is  the 
line  from  Ballyjamesduff  to  Virginia-road  station. 
Ballyjamesduff  is  a very  thriving  town,  and  I was 
called  upon  to  report  and  examine  the  country  with 
the  view  to  carrying  it  out  under  the  Tramways  Act. 
The  first  section,  of  course,  would  be  to  connect  it 
with  the  existing  railway  system. 


15780.  Mr-.  Abernethy. — What  sort  of  country  is 
it  between  Bailieborough  and  Kingscourt  7 — That  line 
would  cost  about  £6,000  per  mile.  It  is  a hilly 
country. 

15781.  The  Chairman. — Where  would  that  line  run 7 
— From  Ballyjamesduff  to  a point  half  way  between 
Kells  and  Oldcastle  on  the  Great  Northern. 

15782.  What  arc  the  merits  of  that  line  7 — All 
that  country  is  at  present  without  any  railway  com- 
munication, and  it  is  very  much  in  want  of  being 
opened  up  by  proper  railway  communication. 

15783.  Have  you  had  it  surveyed! — Only  a pre- 
liminary survey.  Then  there  is  a line  here — (point- 
ing) — that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  money  and 
time  spent  in  trying  to  connect  with  the  railway 
system,  and  as  I was  the  first  called  upon  to  prepare 
the  Parliamentary  surveys  I should  like  to  say  a word 
upon  it — it  is  from  Headford  to  Kenmare. 

15784.  Mr.  Barry. — We  have  had  a great  deal  of 
evidence  upon  that  line! — Then  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  it.  This  is  the  line  as  first  surveyed  by  me, 
and  it  was  defeated  for  some  time  by  the  absence  of 
support  from  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  and  by  the 
Cork  and  Macroom  Company  trying  to  cut  it  out  by 
extending  their  line  to  Kenmare.  This  line  then  had  to 
remain  in  abeyance,  but  when  they  found  that  they 
could  not  get  sufficient  capital  to  make  the  line  from 
Macroom  to  Kenmare,  they  abandoned  that  scheme  and 
took  up  this  line  which  was  surveyed  by  me.  Of 
course  if  you  have  had  the  subject  brought  before 
you  by  others  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  any- 
thing. As  I have  the  maps  here  for  that  Bailie- 
borough line  and  others  you  might  perhaps  like  to  see 
what  class  of  sections  they  are.  (Producing  same.) 

15785.  The  ruling  gradient  is  one  in  sixty,  I see  7 — 
Yes.  Just  to  illustrate  to  you  the  difficulties  we  had 
with  the  Tramways  Act,  I may  mention  this  Bailie- 
borough and  Kilmainham  Wood  line  was  objected  to 
by  certain  parties,  on  the  ground  that  it  should  have 
followed  the  public  road,  and  that  was  the  county 
surveyor’s  report  upon  it.  Here  is  the  bit  that  he 
wished  the  line  to  be  put  upon,  but  the  road  was  very 
badly  constructed ; it  was  built  very  narrow,  and  I 
did  not  care  to  be  mixed  up  with  such  an  undertaking 
if  it  could  be  avoided.  I shall  be  only  too  glad  at 
some  future  time,  if  you  want  any  detail  relating  to 
any  surveys  I have  mentioned,  to  submit  it  to  the 
Commissioners.  That  Bailieborough  district  is  really 
in  want  of  railway  accommodation.  I beg  to  hand  in 
the  report  on  the  fust  survey  of  the  line  of  railway  from 
Galway  to  Clifden,  prepared  by  me  and  published;  and 
also  a copy  of  all  the  Acts  bearing  upon  the  tramways. 
It  was  published  by  me  and  a second  edition  was  very 
quickly  disposed  of.  Mr.  S.  U.  Roberts  and  I were  the 
first  engineers  to  survey  the  line  from  Galway  to  Clifden. 
(.For  further  evidence  see  p.  750.) 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 
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Mr.  Alexander  Ward,  c.e. 

15786.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a civil 
engineer  practising  in  Dublin  7 — Yes. 

15787.  You  have  examined  and  considered  this 
fist  of  questions  relating  to  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883 
that  has  been  sent  to  you  7 — I have. 

15788.  Taking  them  in  their  order,  “ Have  schemes 
nnder  the  Act  been  laid  out  in  a systematic  manner, 

50  as  to  confer  the  maximum  of  benefit  on  the  districts 
intended  to  be  served  7 If  not,  why  not  7 And  what 
remedy  would  you  suggest!” — As  a rule  I think 
schemes  have  been  laid  out  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  district. 
By  that  I mean  that  as  a rule  they  have  simply  taken 
t"o  fixed  points,  and  gone  the  nearest  way,  and 
perhaps  the  best  way,  from  an  engineering  point  of 
[rew,  to  join  those  two  points,  but  in  doing  so  they 
have  very  frequently  left  a large  population  away 


, called  in  and  examined. 

to  one  side  where  a small  deviation  would  have 
taken  in  that  population. 

15789.  Has  not  the  opposite  been  sometimes  the 
practice  also!— I do  not  think  it  has  under  this  Act  as 
far  as  I have  seen.  I think  as  a rule  the  lines  have 
simply  gone  the  straightest  and  best  way,  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  without  any  reference  to 

15790.  Mr.  Barry.— Of  course  you  would  consider 
the  Gradient  as  a matter  of  considerable  importance  7— 
That  is  a question  of  very  great  importance,  but  still 
where  the  light  railway  system  is  used  it  is  not  of 
so  vital  importance  I think.  The  grades  worked  now 
on  foreign  railways  and  on  a good  many  railways 
in  this  country,  are  working  satisfactorily  as  low  as 
one  in  twenty-two.  I have  a line  constructed  myself 
out  of  Dublin  where  we  are  working  on  a grade  of 


Mr.  Alexander 
Ward,  c.b. 
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one  in  twenty-two,  with  two  ten-chain  curves  on  that  closest  supervision,  both  in  laying  out  lines  and  d ■ 
grade  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conducting  a large  construction.  I think  the  Grand  Juries  have 
traffic  on  it.  exceedingly  nervous  and  very  much  afraid  of  tK* 

15791.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Is  that  a narrow  gauge  operation  of  the  10th  section  of  the  Act.  the 

line?— Yes,  a three  feet  gauge.  15808.  Mr.  Barry.— What  is  the  10th  section  1— 

15792.  Mr.  Barry. — What  sort  of  engines  do  you  It  provides  that  incase  of  failure  the  Grand  J • 
have  ? — They  are  condensing  engines,  cinder  the  Board  shall  take  possession  of  the  line  and  finish  and 
of  Trade  regulations  under  the  Tramways  Act.  They  it — that  is  what  they  are  most  afraid  of— the  finish' 
are  smokeless  and  covered  in,  and  the  largest  weighs  They  are  afraid  of  the  company  leaving  them  in'tf’ 
about  nine  tons,  most  of  them  are  seven  or  seven  and  lurch,  spending  all  the  money,  and  going  away  'Q 
a quarter  tons.  15809.  The  Chairman.— You  have  found  that  th 

15793.  What  weight  do  they  take  up? — They  take  mode  of  guarantee  is  objectionable? I do  not  thi  V 

three  to  five  loaded  carriages,  that  is  containing  about  they  fear  the  guarantee  so  much  as  that  obnoxiou 
sixty  passengers  each.  They  have  had  as  many  as  six  section.  It  is  that  which  I have  always  found  to  be  thn 
carriages  on  the  lar-ge  engines  containing  from  sixty  to  stumbling  block  in  coming  before  Grand  Juries  ° 
eighty  passengers.  They  are  only  adapted  to  carry  15810.  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty 
sixty,  but  sometimes  they  cany  more.  getting  them  to  agree  to  the  five  per  cent,  guarantee? 

15794.  What  would  be  the  gross  weight? — The  — Never,  when  they  thoroughly  entertained  the  idea 
largest  cars  weigh  three  tons  eighteen  cwt.,  and  the  We  got  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee  on  this  Blessinrtm 
smallest  three  tons  five  cwt.,  so  that  the  average  weight  line,  and  on  several  others  I have  been  connected 
would  run  something  like  three  and  a-half  tons  per  with,  and  certainly  it  is  the  only  guarantee  which  at 
car,  and  then  the  sixty  passengers  in  each  would  present  it  is  possible  to  finance  at  all.  A 4 per  cent 
average  about  four  tons.  guarantee  is  a serious  loss, 

15795.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  length  of  15811.  You  find  it  necessary  to  finance  even  a 
that  railway  ? — The  length  of  it  is  seven  miles.  5 per  cent,  guarantee  ? — Yes,  it  requires  a good  deal  of 

15796.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  it  entirely  passenger  financing, 
traffic  ? — They  are  taking  goods  now,  but  at  first  it  15812.  you  cannot  get  the  people  in  the  district  to 
was  entirely  passenger  traffic.  They  have  a small  , subscribe  ? — No,  only  to  some  small  extent, 
goods  traffic  which  runs  to  something  like  £20  or  £30  1581 3.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Where  is  the  Blessington 

a week.  line  ? — It  runs  out  of  Dublin,  through  Tallaght,  and 

15797.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  mount  that  incline  out  to  Blessington. 
without  an  assistant  engine? — Yes,  quite  easily.  15814.  What  is  the  length  of  the  line? — Sixteen 

15798.  Mr.  Pirn.  — Are  you  now  referring  to  the  statute  miles. 

Lucan  Tramways  ? — Yes.  15815.  Is  your  ruling  gradient  there  one  in  twenty- 

15799.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  the  size  five? — Yes,  that  is  the  worst.  When  I say,  in  reply 
of  the  cylinders  in  that  engine  is  ? — The  new  one  is  to  that  question,  that  the  remedy  would  be  found  in 
ten-inch  diameter  and  twelve-inch  stroke  ; the  more  direct  State  aid,  I also  couple  that,  as  I say, 
others  are  eight-inch' diameter  by  twelve-inch  stroke  with  the  closest  supervision  of  both  in  laying  out  lines 
also.  and  during  construction,  because  if  the  State  were  to 

15800.  Is  all  the  weight  of  the  engine  on  the  driv-  give  more  direct  aid,  you  would  find  schemes  cropping 
ing  wheels  ? — Yes,  on  four  wheels  coupled.  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  of  which 

15801.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  do  those  engines  cost  ? — would  not  have  the  smallest  possibility  of  paying. 
The  last  one  cost  £825.  15816.  The  Chairman.  — Have  you  negociated 

15802.  That  is  the  largest  and  strongest  one  ? — these  financial  operations  yourself  ? — I have. 

Yes.  15817.  In  London?— Yes. 

15803.  The  Chairman. — With  that  weight  of  pas-  15818.  And  I presume  I shall  not  be  very  far 
sengers  and  number  of  carriages,  you  are  taking  up  from  the  mark  if  I suggest  that  you  have  had  to  pay 

about  thirty  tons  ? — Yes,  I should  say  so.  They  are  about  20  per  cent,  for  financing  ? — Not  on  the  5 per 

wonderful  little  engines.  cent,  guarantee.  I have  had  to  pay  on  the  5 per  cent. 

15804.  Mr.  Pirn. — Where  are  those  engines  made  ? guarantee,  practically,  about  10  per  cent.  It  is  nomi- 
— At  KLitson’s  of  Leeds.  They  certainly  work  ex-  nally  5 per  cent.,  but  when  I reckon  up  commissions  and 
ceedingly  well ; better  than  any  other  I have  seen,  tips,  and  advertising  and  printing,  which  all  comes 
They  tried  an  engine  made  by  a man  in  Wigan  under  out  of  my  pocket,  I find  that  I really  only  get  ninety 

some  new  patent,  which  is  working  on  the  Wigan  for  the  guaranteed  shares.  A 4 per  cent,  guarantee 

Tramway  now,  but  it  did  not  do.  you  could  not  get  done  in  London  at  the  present  time 

15805.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  leave  Kitson’s  for  less  than  25  per  cent.  A 4 per  cent,  guarantee 
to  make  them  according  to  their  own  designs? — Yes,  would  nett  you  about  75  per  cent.,  and  there  would 
we  left  it  entirely  to  them.  The  engines  I am  getting  be  some  little  trouble  in  even  getting  that, 
now  for  the  Blessington  Tramway,  I am  getting  from  15819.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  find  much  difficulty 
the  Falcon  Engine  and  Car  Works  at  Loughborough,  in  getting  the  money  at  10  per  cent,  discount? — Yes, 
and  there  also  we  have  left  them  entirely  to  Mr.  latterly.  That  is  not  from  any  tightness  of  the  money 
Norman  Scott  Russell,  who  has  had  large  experience  markets,  but  simply  from  the  state  of  the  country- 
in  dealing  with  these  things.  Those  engines  I am  the  great  distrust  and  fear  of  everything  Irish.  How- 
having  with  a nine-inch  cylinder  and  fourteen-inch  ever,  I managed  to  get  this  Blessington  line  taken  up 
stroke  by  his  recommendation,  and  he  considers  those  pretty  well. 

will  take  a load  of  thirty  tons  up  our  maximum  15820.  Is  any  of  the  money  taken  up  in  Dublin  or 
gradient  of  one  in  twenty-five.  the  large  towns  of  Ireland  1 — I find  they  take  it  up 

15806.  You  have  not  had  any  experience  of  his  afterwards.  The  money  is  first  found  in  England, 
engines  before,  I suppose? — I have  not.  and  then  when  the  scheme  is  a success  the  shares  are 

15807.  Now  take  the  second  question, — “Has  the  taken  here, 
operation  of  the  Act  been  such  as  to  apply  to  the  15821.  Then  you  think  that  after  a time  a good 
districts  in  Ireland  most  in  need  of  improved  com-  deal  of  this  capital  is  held  or  will  be  held  in  Ireland? 
munication  ? If  not,  why  not  ? And  what  remedy  — I think  undoubtedly  it  will, 
would  you  suggest? — I say  decidedly  not.  The  poorer  15822.  The  Chairman.  — Then  take  the  third 
districts  have  feared  to  incur  the  risk  of  taxation,  and  question  with  inference  to  the  railway  companies  using 
so  far,  I think,  it  will  be  found  that  only  districts  the  Act? — I really  do  not  think  that  it  ever  entered 
which  might  well  support  a line  independently  of  the  their  heads.  I never  heard  the  question  even  mooted 
Act  have  had  schemes  passed.  The  remedy  can  only  by  any  railway  official.  There  was  such  a rush  in  the 
be  found  in  more  direct  State  aid,  coupled  with  the  first  instance,  and  schemes  were  projected  all  over  the 
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try  some  possible  and  a great  many  impossible, 
Tnlipre  was  nothing  left  for  the  railway  companies  to 
j-  think  the  Midland  Great  Western  have 
. .1  jjj  0ne  concern  at  all  events,  and  that  is  the 
Sdn-ea  and  Attymon  line.  They  have  entered 
l°a  working  agreement. 

^ 15823.  Your  Blessington  line  is  a narrow  gauge 
..  ] tliinki — It  is  a five  feet  three  inch  gauge  on 
ount  of  the  connection  with  the  Dublin  United 
Trim  ways.  We  have  a working  agreement  with 
them  by  which  goods  traffic  and  passenger  traffic  can 
' ^Hied  over  their  line  right  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  town,  and  in  fact  to  all  parts  of  the  town. 

15824.  Where  do  you  join  at  the  other  end  ? — We 
join  at  Terenure,  the  terminus  of  their  Rathmines 

Tramway.  . . .,  , , 

15825.  You  do  not  join  an  ordinary  railway  but 
vou  join  the  tram  ways? — Yes. 

1 15826.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  any  portion  of  your 
tramway  on  the  road  ? — It  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 

r°D827.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  you  have  to  buy  land  ? — 
We  had  to  buy  ten  acres  in  the  whole  length,  and  two 
acres  or  so  of  that  is  for  terminal  stations. 

15828.  Is  it  a broad  road  ? — A very  broad  road — 
one  of  the  widest  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  forty-six 
feet  wide  on  the  average  from  Brittas  to  Blessington. 

15829.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  total  cost 
of  that  line  ?— £89,400  in  shares. 

15830.  What  is  the  length  ?— Sixteen  miles,  and 
with  sidings  it  comes  to  seventeen  and  a quarter  miles. 
£89,400  is  for  everything ; for  promotion,  law,  and 
engineering  expenses,  land,  building,  rolling  stock,  and 
laying  and  materials. 

15831.  What  amount  of  rolling  stock  have  you? — 

It  comes  to  £9,130. 

15832.  And  the  land  ?— That  will  come  to  some- 
where, I think,  about  £2,500. 

15833.  Taking  the  10  per  cent,  off  for  promotion, 
and  the  cost  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  the  land,  which 
together  amounts  to  about  £20,000,  the  line  has 
practically  cost  you  about  £68,000  ? — Yes. 

15834.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  it  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  road? — Yes. 

15835.  Do  you  follow  the  gradients  of  the  road? — 
Almost,  I might  say,  but  here  and  there  I have  had 
to  fill  and  cut  off  a little  bit  from  the  top  of  a hill  so 
as  to  bring  it  as  good  a gradient  as  I can. 

15836.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  weight  of 
your  rails  ? — Fifty  lbs.  flange. 

15837.  Air.  Barry. — That  line  is  not  opened  yet? — 
No,  I only  commenced  work  on  it  on  Saturday  week. 

I have  got  five  miles  of  formation  done,  and  about 
one  and  three-quarter  miles  of  road  linked  in. 

15S38.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  clear  that  you 
shall  do  it  within  the  estimate  or  not  exceeding  it  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

15839.  Mr.  Barry. — With  regard  to  the  other  tram- 
way you  are  working,  the  Lucan  Tramway,  what  are 
the  working  expenses?— They  have  run  up  the  last  half 
year  to  as  high  as  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings.  Before  that  they  were  only  about  fifty-three 
per  cent. 

15840.  The  Chairman. — How  long  has  that  line 
been  opened  ? — It  has  been  opened  since  1882. 

15841.  Mr.  Barry. — To  what  do  you  attribute  that 
increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  working  expenses  ? — 
I do  not  know.  I think  it  would  puzzle  any  one 
to  tell,  and  I do  not  think  it  will  occur  again. 

15842.  You  think  it  should  be  about  fifty-three  per 
cent.? — Not  exceeding  fifty-five  per  cent. 

15843.  On  what  amount  of  traffic  per  mile  per 
week?— A little  over  £12  per  mile  per  week  they 
have  earned,  I think. 

15844.  On  the  average  of  the  whole  year  ? — Yes. 
15845.  The  Chairman. — What  dividend  do  you 
pay? — Until  this  half  year  they  have  earned  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  the  average  from  the  commencement. 
15846.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  did  the  line  cost? — It 


cost  £3,000  a mile  for  construction,  and  then  there  Sept.  28,  i88r. 
was  the  equipment  and  land  purchase,  and  that  Mr  Alexander 
brought  the  capital  up  to  about  £35,000  for  seven  Ward,  o.b. 
miles,  about  £5,000  a mile. 

15847.  The  Chairman. — You  have  had  to  finance 
that  ? — That  was  entirely  without  a guarantee.  There 
was  nothing  but  share  capital  for  that.  That  cost  me 
a very  great  deal  more  for  financing. 

15848.  You  perhaps  gave  that  answer  as  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  having  this  case  in  your  mind? — No,  I 
was  speaking  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  with 
reference  to  what  I know  of  some  other  lines  that 
have  actually  gob  a four  per  cent,  guarantee,  notably 
one  that  I am  starting  on  now,  the  Woodlawn  and 
Mount  Bellew  Ti'amway ; that  is  a four  per  cent, 
guarantee. 

15849.  I should  like  to  get,  if  I could  without 
pressing  you  to  expose  your  secrets,  practically  what 
it  costs  nett  money  per  mile  for  a narrow  gauge  line 
constructed  ? — I have  a case  in  point  I may  say.  I 
am  engineer  for  the  projected  new  line  to  Clifden 
from  Galway,  and  I cut  the  expenses  of  that  as  low 
as  I possibly  could  so  as  to  keep  the  amount  of 
guarantee  required  down.  I have  here  what  I might 
almost  call  my  private  estimate,  but  I gave  a copy  of 
it  to  the  county  surveyor,  and  it  makes  out  the  total 
cost  for  seventy-seven  miles,  in  round  numbers,  with 
sidings  and  all,  £277,000.  That  is  for  everything. 

If  you  take  £22,000  off  that  it  would  about  represent 
the  absolute  cash  cost  of  that  line,  that  would  be 
£255,000.  That  line  includes  a very  considei-able 
amount  of  rolling  stock;  £23,000  is  included  for 
rolling  stock  in  that. 

15850.  The  gross  cost  is  £255,000  ? — The  gross  esti- 
mate is  £277,000  ; then  from  that  I take  off  £23,000 
for  the  rolling  stock  ; the  law  costs,  engineering,  and 
financing  I put  down  at  £275  a mile,  and  that  amounts 
in  gross  to  £21,000  in  round  numbers.  Then  take 
those  two  items  off  the  £277,000. 

15851.  What  have  you  for  land? — £20,000  in  round 
numbers  for  land. 

15852.  That  brings  it  down  to  about  £212,000  ? — 

Then  you  may  take  it  there  is  a profit  on  that  £212,000 
of  10  per  cent.  I have  no  objection  to  tell  you  that. 

I have  cut  it  as  low  as  it  is  possible. 

15853.  Mr.  Barry.— That  is  £190,000  ?— Yes  ; you 
may  take  that  as  being  the  absolute  cash  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  line  under  present  circumstances.  Of 
course  rails  and  everything  of  that  sort  are  very  low  at 
present,  but  still  I have  put  a fair  price  in  for  them  all. 

15854.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  an  estimate  for  a 
narrow  gauge  line  ? — Yes. 

15855.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  it  a narrow  gauge  light  rail- 
way or  tramway  on  the  road  ? — A light  railway. 

15856.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — That  comes  to  about  £2,500  a 
mile  ? — Yes  ; about  £2,500. 

15857.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  what 
would  be  the  difference  between  a narrow  gauge  line 
and  a line  of  the  ordinary  gauge,  five  feet  three  inches, 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances? — On  this  line 
it  would  run  25  per  cent,  extra. 

15858.  Assuming  the  rails  the  same  weight  ? — Y 
because  on  this  particular  line  the  cuttings  ares 
heavy,  and  of  course  you  know  there  is  heavy  worx 
in  that. 

15859.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  your  gradient  on  that 
line  to  be  ? — The  ruling  gradient  is  one  in  thirty. 

15860.  Mr.  Abernethy. — On  this  Clifden  line  have 
you  any  bridges  ? — Yes  ; a good  many.  I have  forty- 
• three  bridges. 

15861.  Can  they  be  adapted  for  a five  feet  three 
gauge  ? — They  are  for  a three  feet  gauge,  and  the  extra 
cost  between  a narrow  gauge  and  a broad  gauge  for  a 
bridge  is  very  little  ; it  is  only  when  cuttings  come 
in  that  the  great  difference  is  felt. 

15862.  The  Chairman. — You  have  not  got  beyond 
the  point  of  making  an  estimate  for  that  line  ? — We 
have  deposited  plans,  and  it  came  before  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Mayo,  and  was  passed  without  a guarantee 
J 3 F 2 
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Sept.  28, 1887.  they  saying  it  was  more  of  a Galway  line,  and  they  leftit 

toGalwaytogivetheguarantee;  and  then  when  wecanie 

Ward  ok"3”  before  the  County  of  Galway  Grand  Jury,  they  said  they 
’ would  wait  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  a report  to  see 

whether  they  were  going  to  get  it  for  nothing. 

15863.  ‘Mr.  Pirn. — This  is  not  one  of  the  schemes 
which  has  been  before  the  Privy  Council  1 — No ; this 
has  not  practically  come  before  the  Grand  Jury  yet, 
but  we  hope  that  it  will. 

15864.  Mr.  Barry. — With  regard  to  the  25  per 
cent,  extra,  how  much  is  the  earthwork  altogether  on 
the  whole  line  ? — About  900,000  cubic  yards,  or  you 
might  call  it  a million. 

J 5865.  How  much  would  that  be  in  money  ? — About 
£52,000  roughly. 

15866.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  more  upon  the  gross 
estimate  would  be  about  £50,000  extra? — Yes. 

15867.  That  is  equal  to  doubling  the  earthwork  ? 
• — It  is  not  only  in  the  earthwork  you  have 
it.  These  bridges,  where  you  carry  the  railway 
over  roads,  or  where  roads  are  carried  over,  or  the 
line  is  carried  under  roads,  would  all  have  to  be  in- 
creased. Viaducts,  culverts,  and  drains  would  have 
to  be  longer,  and  especially  where  the  cost  comes  in  so 
very  much  heavier  is  in  the  ballasting.  You  have 
nearly  double  in  the  ballasting  to  do.  You  have  four- 
teen feet  formation. 

15868.  What  is  the  length  of  the  sleeper  ? — Nine 
feet  in  the  one  case  and  six  feet  in  the  other.  You 
have  three  feet  more. 

15869.  The  Chairman. — That  is  only  one-third? — 
Yes ; it  is  just  about  one-third.  As  eight  is  to  twelve. 

15870.  Mr.  Barry. — Less  than  a third,  because  you 
have  the  slopes  the  same  ? — Yes  ; they  are  the  same. 

15871.  I think,  perhaps,  25  per  cent,  is  rather  a 
guess  ? — No. 

15872.  Did  you  take  it  out  in  detail? — No;  I did 
not  take  it  out  on  that  line  in  detail,  but  I had  got  it 
for  other  lines,  when  I compared  the  difference. 

15873.  That  comes  to  about  £600  a mile? — Yes; 
I should  say  £500  a mile  would  convert  any  narrow 
gauge  estimate  into  a broad  gauge  estimate.  I have 
looked  at  it  particularly  because  I have  to  pay  the 
money  out. 

15874.  It  will  vary  a little  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  line  ? — That  is  so. 

15875.  Where  the  line  is  very  much  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  it  would  not  be  so  much,  and  if  the 
earthworks  are  heavy  it  may  be  a little  more? — Yes. 

15876.  The  Chairman. — Assuming  a narrow  gauge 
line  joins  an  ordinary  railway  would  it  not  be  more 
convenient  and,  in  fact,  not  increase  the  cost  if  you 
made  it  the  five  feet  three  gauge,  inasmuch  as  you 
could  get  the  rolling  stock  on  the  main  line  to  run 
along  the  new  line  ? — You  could  reduce  the  estimate 
by  the  amount  of  the  rolling  stock,  if  you  make  it  a 
broad  gauge — that  is  always  supposing  you  can  get 
the  main  line  to  provide  the  rolling  stock  for  it.  It 
would  save  that  which  in  all  cases  is  a heavy  item  in 
the  estimate.  Here  it  amounts  to  £25,000. 

15877.  In  your  case  itamounts  to  £300amile? — Yes. 

15878.  Would  you  in  the  case  of  a long  tramway  like 
that  prefer  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  transferring 
all  the  traffic,  to  make  it  on  the  five  feet  three  inch 
gauge  instead  of  the  three  feet? — I do  not  think  I 
should.  For  instance,  the  transhipment  of  passengers 
is  a small  matter.  If  it  runs  into  the  same  station 
it  really  makes  very  little  difference  to  them.  Cattle 
tranship  themselves  almost  one  might  say  like  passen- 
gers do. 

15879.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  transhipping 
cattle  ? — I have  not. 

15880.  Would  it  alter  your  view  if  you  were  told 
that  some  of  tine  most  experienced  cattle  dealers  we 
have  had  before  us  say  they  would  rather  drive  their 
cattle  thirty  or  forty  miles  than  have  the  transhipping ; 
that  when  the  cattle  once  get  out  of  a truck  they  will 
not  go  into  another  ? — I should  be  surprised  to  find  it 
so,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I do  not  believe  it.  I 


think  they  do  not  mind.  You  can  take  them  out  f 
one  train  and  put  them  into  another,  and  take  tl  01 
out  of  a steamer  and  put  them  in  another,  and  th*"1 
is  no  difficulty  about  it.  I do  not  believe  a deal^ 
would  drive  cattle  for  killing  one  yard  if  he  n 
carry  them  by  train  under  any  circumstances.  C°U  d 

15881.  That  is  fat  cattle,  but  I am  speaking  0f 
stores  ? — Even  for  stores  it  costs  them  more  I thi  i- 
really,  when  they  come  to  run  it  up  altogether,’ to  drive 
them,  than  it  does  to  carry  them  under  ordinary  cir- 
cum  stances  by  the  railway. 

15882.  But  that  is  the  evidence  we  have  had  before 
us  from  practical  men  and  experts  who  deal  largely  in 
cattle.  One  especially  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  would 
rather  drive  his  cattle  forty  miles  than  tranship  them 
Then  again  there  is  the  transhipping  of  coal  and  woods? 
— Of  course  it  adds  something  to  the  cost. 

158S3.  Mr.,  Barry. — What  do  you  think  it  does 
add  to  the  cost,  for  transhipping  ? — About  6 <1.  a ton. 

158S4.  You  think  that  is  about  the  right  sum?— 
I think  so.  I do  not  think  it  can  be  done  for  less. 

15885.  Mr.  Abemethy. — If  you  had  a line  to  con- 
struct through  a very  easy  country,  where  the  cuttings 
were  very  light — because  of  course  the  additional 
width  required  in  the  bridges  for  a five  feet  three 
gauge  as  against  a three  feet  gauge  is  very  small  as 
the  buttresses  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  with 
an  additional  length  of  sleeper,  and  a certain  addi- 
tional length  of  ballasting,  perhaps  one-third  more— 
would  you  prefer  then  under  those  conditions,  suppos- 
ing you  were  joining  another  main  line,  a five  feet 
three  gauge  line  to  a tramway  ? — Certainly,  I should 
have  a five  feet  three  inch  gauge  under  those  circum- 
stances. Wherever  the  line  is  easily  constructed  I should 
put  the  five  feet  three  gauge.  It  is  only  in  poor  districts 
where  the  extra  cost  comes  to  such  a serious  item  in 
their  eyes,  that  I would  stick  to  the  three  feet  gauge. 
Of  course  it  is  a misfortune  that  the  gauge  in  this 
country  is  such  a ridiculous  width,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped  now  I suppose.  One  might  have  hoped  if  they 
had  stuck  firmly  to  the  three  feet  for  the  auxiliary 
lines,  that  in  time  the  whole  system  would  be  brought 
to  it,  but  that  has  been  departed  from  in  so  many 
cases  that  we  shall  always  now  have  the  two  gauges. 
Ratepayers  and  Grand  Juries  look  so  much  to  every 
item  of  cost  that  goes  apparently  to  make  them  liable  for 
even  a farthing  in  the  pound,  and  if  I could  cut  an 
estimate  down  from  £277, '.00  to  £270,000  they  would 
consider  that  that  was  a very  great  concession.  There- 
fore when  you  add  on  another  £500  a mile  they  think 
it  looks  very  bad,  and  that  would  give  you  the  chance 
of  not  having  your  line  passed.  That  also  has  im- 
pelled promoters  to  make  what  I,  at  all  events,  consider 
a very  serious  omission,  and  that  is  that  in  no  case  is 
there  anything  put  in  for  working  capital.  You  get 
the  line  that  is  estimated  complete  in  everything  and 
supposing  it  is  made  for  the  estimate,  which  I think 
most  of  them  will  be,  there  you  are  landed.  You 
have  handed  over  a line  with  not  a single  shilling  on 
the  day  that  you  commence  working.  Granted  it  is 
all  ready  money  as  a rule  for  passenger  traffic,  but 
most  railway  companies  find,  1 think  from,  my  experi- 
ence, that  they  have  to  book  goods  and  how  are  they 
going  to  do  ? Unless  they  make  the  trader  pay  every 
day  for  the  goods  he  sends  away,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  get  on.  You  will  find,  I think,  that  in  every  case 
that  is  omitted.  The  reason  of  that  is  simply  to  avoid 
having  to  get  a guarantee  upon  it. 

15886.  The  Chairman. — In  that  view  you  would 
approve  of  these  tramway  extensions  being  made  by 
existing  railway  companies,  would  you  not  ? — If  they 
would  undertake  it,  I think  most  certainly  the  exten- 
sions should  be  made  by  them  decidedly.  There  is 
no  body  so  properly  constituted  for  doing  it  as  the 
existing  railway  companies. 

15887.  Mr.  Burry. — And  I suppose  there  is  nobody 
who  could  work  so  cheaply  ? — None,  I should  say. 

15888.  Mr.  Pirn.—  You  said  in  the  beginning  ot 
your  evidence  that  lines  were  laid  out  sometimes  to 
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. („.pPn  one  town  and  another  but  not  to  serve  the 
S°’t,  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  served  1— Yes. 

**15889.  Is  not  that  als0  Parfcly  due  to  tlie  Promoters 
„ tQ  keep  down  the  capital  to  as  small  a sum  as 


,ble  1— Yes. 


^entirely  from  that  cause.  They  say  to  the 
~ '.s  a Qet  us  the  shortest  line  between  these  two 
'"ms  and  the  cheapest,”  and  the  engineer  goes  to 
n t]‘ieu  and  does  not  care  about  the  traffic. 

jjr.  Barry. — In  the  contracts  you  have 
speaking  of,  have  you  to  maintain  works  for  a 

have  to  maintain  the  line  for  six  months 

i suppose  your  contract  is  dependent  on  the 
line  being  passed  by  the  Government  Inspector  ?— 

^15893^' The  Chairman.— You,  I suppose,  would 
recommend  steam  to  be  used  instead  of  horses  for 

In  all  cases  ?— In  all  cases.  I think  that  the 
rate  of  speed  permitted  in  the  case  of  lines  laid  along 
the  road  might  be  safely  extended  to  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  It  is  now  twelve  by  the  special  sanction  of 
the  Grand  Juries.  It  is  ten  miles  by  the  Act  but 
twelve  by  the  sanction  of  the  Grand  J uries.  The  differ- 
ence between  twelve  miles  and  fifteen  miles  as  a matter 
of  public  safety  is  very  little.  It  is  a very  serious 
consideration  on  a long  line.  Fifteen  miles  an  hour 
is  not  a very  rapid  rate  of  progress,  and  it  would 
assimilate  it  to  about  the  same  rate  as  ordinary  trains 
on  the  main  line. 

15895.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  you  did  not  give  us 
the  route  along  which  your  line  went  from  Galway  to 

Clifden  1 It  begins  at  the  railway  station  at  Galway 

and  goes  through  Claregalway  to  Headford,  then  from 
Headford  to  Cong ; then  round  the  head  of  Lough 
Corrib  from  Cong  to  Maum  ; then  from  Maum  to 
Leenane,  at  the  head  of  Killary  Bay  ; from  Leenane 
to  Letterfrack ; Letterfrack  to  Strcamstown ; and 
Streamstown  to  Clifden.  It  touches  the  sea-coast  at 
five  different  points,  absolutely  for  good  harbours. 
Killary  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  Kingdom. 

15896.  Mr.  Abernelhy. — What  are  the  others?— 
Barnaderg  Bay,  Streamstown,  Rossleague,  and  at 
Letterfrack  again.  Then  Tully  and  Rinvyle,  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  county  Galway,  are  only  one  and 
a half  miles  direct  from  the  line. 

15897.  Mr.  Barry. — That  route  is  • seventy-seven 
miles  in  length  ?—  Yes,  with  sidings  and  a line  to 
Ballinrobe ; the  direct  line  is  just  under  seventy  miles 
from  Galway  to  Clifden. 

15898.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  distance  from 
Galway  to  Clifden  through  Oughterard  ? — Fifty-two 
miles. 

15899.  W'hy  do  you  prefer  the  other  route,  going 
round? — On  account  of  the  population.  I have  not 
the  exact  figures,  but  in  the  one  case  I believe  the 
population  is  four  times  what  it  is  in  the  other,  and 
it  is  a much  richer  and  better  country  altogether. 

15900.  Mr.  Barry. — Whereabouts  is  the  richer 
country? — From  Galway  to  Maum.  From  Galway 
to  Headford,  and  Headford  to  Cong  is  a bit  of  the 
best  country  in  Ireland.  It  is  densely  populated,  well 
to  do,  and  good  rich  land. 

15901.  I suppose  you  are  personally  acquainted 
with  it?— Yes,  very  well.  I knew  it  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  when  I was  a lad. 

15902.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  looked  over  the 
country  the  other  side  of  Lough  Corrib  by  way  of 
Oughterard? — Yes,  I know  every  stick  and  stone  in 
it  nearly.  I fished  it  for  many  years. 

15903.  Is  the  population  larger  on  the  Oughterard 
side  than  on  the  Cong  ? — No ; about  one  to  four,  I 
should  think.  There  is  a large  population  along  the 
coast — or  a comparatively  large  population — between 
Spiddle  and  Roundstone,  but  when  you  leave  that, 
between  Oughterard  and  Clifden,  there  are  not  above 
100  houses  in  the  whole  district.  It  is  just  a waste. 


You  rather  put  it  on  the  engineering? — 


There  are  a good  many  half  fishermen  and  half  Sept,  as,  1887. 
farmers  along  the  coast.  Mr.  Alexander 

15904.  How  many  places  do  you  go  through  Ward,  c.». 
between  Cong  and  Clifden — what  are  the  names  of 
the  places  ? — There  are  a good  many  villages  that  I 
dare  say  you  will  not  find  marked  on  the  map. 

There  is  Clonbur,  Cornamona,  Glenlusk,  Moneenmore, 

Cleggan,  and  Maum.  Then  you  come  to  Leenane, 
then  you  have  nothing  until  you  come  to  Letterfrack, 
absolutely  on  the  line,  but  you  have  Salruck  and 
Culfin  within  a mile  and  a half.  Then  at  Letterfrack 
comes  in  Tully,  and  that  district  with  a considerable 
fishing  population  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  line. 

You  have  then  Rossleague  and  Moyard  and  Streams- 
town. We  go  then  within  two  and  a half  miles  of 
Cleggan,  where  the  Government  are  building  a large 
new  pier — a very  fine  one,  and  one  that  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful  there.  There  are  a great  many  villages 
there. 

15905.  Mr.  Barry. — When  you  leave  Galway,  and 
between  Galway  and  Headford,  do  you  go  near  the 
lake  ? — No,  away  from  it.  We  go  inland. 

15906.  The  Chairman. — Does  this  map  we  have 
had  placed  before  us  by  another  witness  show  your 
route? — Yes. 

15907.  Mr.  Barry. — How  do  you  go  from  the 
lake? — We  pass  through  Claregalway  first.  This 
map  has  evidently  been  prepared  by  somebody  who 
wanted  to  show  a good  many  villages  on  the  direct 
line  and  none  on  mine. 

15908.  When  you  get  to  Claregalway,  how  far  aro 
you  off  the  Athenry  and  Tuam  ? — About  six  miles,  I 
think. 

15909.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  sort  of  country  is  it 
between  Cong  and  Leenane,  is  it  not  a waste  there 
also  ? — It  is  rough  mountain,  and  moor,  and  bog,  but 
it  is  a well  populated  and  well-to-do  district.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  well-to-do  the  people  are 
there. 

15910.  Is  it  better  between  Cong  and  Leenane  than 
between  Oughterard  and  Ballynahinch  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  barony  of  Ross.  The  valuation  of  that  barony 
is  only  £6,800,  but  they  sell  25,000  sheep  a year  on  the 
average.  The  people  themselves  are  most  anxious  to 
have  this  line,  and  they  have  got  up  these  statistics 
for  themselves,  and  they  find  that  that  is  the  average 
for  the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  that  they  have  sold 
25,000  sheep  out  of  that  barony  of  Ross. 

15911.  The  Chairman. — The  Oughterard  line  runs 
through  Ross? — No,  it  runs  through  Ballinahiuch  and 
Moycullen.  They  proposed  to  tax  Ross  in  their  area. 

15912.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  not  the  Oughterard  line 
run  through  Moycullen  and  Ross? — No,  it  -goes 
through  a town  called  Ross,  but  I am  speaking  of  the 
barony  of  Ross.  Ross  is  a little  village  half  way 
between  Galway  and  Oughterard. 

15913.  Are  you  connected  with  Mr.  Birkett  in  the 
promotion  of  this  line?— Yes ; I am  the  engineer,  and 
he  had  the  legal  part  of  it.  I will  send  you  a proper 
plan  of  the  line  as  laid  out. 

15914.  Have  you  got  it  laid  down  on  the  six-inch 
ordnance  plan? — My  deposited  plans  were  made  on 
the  six-inch  scale. 

15915.  Are  they  lithographed?— Yes  ; I will  let 
you  have  a complete  copy  of  the  deposited  plans. 

15916.  We  should  like  a copy  of  the  other  ordnance 
map  so  as  to  localize  the  line?— Yes,  I will  send 
that.  , , . , 

15917.  The  Chairman I think  we  may  now  pass 

on  to  the  sixth  question — what  have  you  to  say  about- 
the  supervision  ?— Previous  to  construction  the  super- 
vision is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters’  en- 
gineer, and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  also  during 
construction,  and  better  so— “ Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth.” 

15918.  Have  you  considered  the  desirability  of  the 
appointment  of  some  Government  official,  who  would 
be  impartial,  and  have  sufficient  judgment  and  know- 
ledge of  en"ineering,  and  so  on,  to  decide  upon  the 
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Sept  28. 1887.  plans  before  they  go  to.  the  Grand  Jury  ? — I think  it 
81  Alexander  wou^  ^e  mos*'  desirable.  I have  also  considered 
Ward,  cat"  ” ttiafc-  Ifc  leaves  ifc  entirely,  you  may  say,  in  the  hands 
of  the  promoters  and  their  engineer  now  to  prepare 
the  plans.  The  county  surveyor,  it  is  presumed, 
knows  his  own  district,  and  will  consider  the  plans 
which  are  deposited.  In  the  multifarious  occupations 
he  has,  he  gives  it  but  a very  cursory  glance,  and 
leaves  it  so.  It  is  not  any  part  of  his  department  to 
teach  the  promoters  how  best  to  do  it.  I certainly 
think  every  line  that  is  projected,  if  it  is  to  receive  a 
guarantee,  should  have  the  supervision  of  some  im- 
partial official.  I feel  that  very  strongly. 

15919.  That  is  before  it  goes  to  the  Grand  Jury? — 
Before  it  goes  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

15920.  Then  when  the  guarantee  is  determined 
upon  the  engineer  should  make  his  plans  and  estimates, 
and  submit  them  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  ordinary 
course. 

15921.  Mr.  Barry. — But  in  the  case  of  alternative 
routes  being  proposed  as  in  the  instance  of  Galway 
and  Clifden,  would  you  leave  it  to  the  Government 
Inspector  or  Engineer  to  say  what  route  should  go 
before  the  Grand  Jury? — I think  that  would  be 
scarcely  fair  to  the  Grand  Jury.  They  are  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  supposed  to  know 
best  the  requirements  of  their  country.  He  might,  I 
think  with  advantage,  report  what  his  individual 
opinion  was  of  those  two  routes,  and  then  leave  it  to 
the  Grand  Jury  to  decide.  Yet,  I do  not  know — he 
ought,  if  he  did  his  duty  thoroughly,  to  be  able  to 
form  a perfectly  competent  opinion  between  two  com- 
peting lines.  Still  it  is  difficult  for  a person  unless 
he  spends  some  time  in  a district  to  see  the  possibili- 
ties or  impossibilities  of  traffic  from  that  district. 
No  one  passing  through  a district,  or  merely  driving 
through  it,  or  even  walking  through  it,  can  see  at 
once  where  traffic  might  be  expected  from. 

15922.  I suppose  he  could  have  the  advantage  of 
hearing  evidence  t— He  could.  Then  in  that  case  it 
would  save  a very  great  deal  of  trouble  and  time,  if 
he  did  give  a firm  report  one  way  or  the  other. 

15923.  So  that  you  would  say  that  the  scheme 
which  should  go  before  the  Grand  Jury  should  be  a 
definite  scheme  and  only  one  ? — Yes,  only  one. 

15924.  The  Chairman. — Then,  as  to  the  next  ques- 
tion, I presume  the  Board  of  Trade  requirements  are 
much  the  same  in  regard  to  bridges  and  crossings  as 
for  a railway  ? — So  far,  I think,  no  line  across  country 
lias  been  brought  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we 
were  all  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  may  require  in 
such  a case.  On  road  lines  the  Inspector  has  only 
satisfied  himself  that  existing  bridges  are  equal  to  the 
requirements ; level  crossings  he  has  required  to  be 
paved  with  granite  setts  to  existing  road  level,  and  in 
case  of  such  lines  no  signalling  is'  required.  It  is  these 
points  among  others  will  cause  economy  of  construction 
and  working  of  road  lines. 

15925.  I suppose,  as  a rule,  you  would  recommend 
that  the  adjoining  railway  companies  should  work  the 
line  ? — Yes,  certainly,  even  where  the  rolling  stock  is 
different.  If  an  agreement  for  working  could  be 
entered  into  it  would  be  most  economical. 

15926.  It  saves  the  staff?— It  saves  the  double 
staff,  and  they,  of  course,  would  endeavour  to  obtain 
and  give  as  much  traffic  to  the  line  they  were  working 


15927.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  through 
) looking  arrangements  with  the  railway  companies  ?— 
No. 


15928.  What  remark  have  you  to  make  about  that? 
—In  one  line  a working  agreement  has  been  made 
with  an  existing  steam  tramway  company  to  work  the 
line  with  the  new  company’s  rolling  stock  for  50  per 
cent,  of  gross  earnings.  In  another  the  Dublin  United 
Tramways  Company  are  to  take  goods  and  cattle 
throughout  the  city  by  horse  power.  That  is  all  that 
I know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I believe  a 
working  agreement  has  been  made  by  the  Midland 


Company  to  work  the  Loughrea  and  Attvnion  r i 
but  that  is  not  within  my  personal  knowloW  ^ 1 
I do  know  : first  of  all  with  reeard  tn  ?ul  rT, 


J do  Know  : first  ot  all  with  regard  to  the  in 
sington  line,  the  traffic  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Tuar  , 
United  Tramway  Company’s  horses  to  any  cart  efl 
the  city  and  back  again,  and  they  take  the  full  ° 


authorized  by  the  Tramways  Act  returning  us  sc™,  i 
thing  like  a halfpenny  a ton  for  the  - me‘ ' 


of  our ( 

continuation 


The  other  case  I speak  of  is  uwulllllll,h„ 
of  the  Lucan  line  for  which  I have  the  concession” 
and  I am  about  to  start  upon  it  (as  soon  as  I ha  ’ 
got  the  Blessington  on  a little  further)  to  a place  called 
Celbridge;  that  is  an  extension  of  five  miles  T 
entered  into  a working  agreement  with  the  t'„„. 


. . agreement  with  the  Lucan 
Company  to  work  the  line  for  50  per  cent,  with  the 
new  company’s  rolling  stock ; that  is  we  provide  the 
rolling  stock  and  thev  work  it. 

15929.  Then 


to  the  10  th  question,  with  regard 
to  the  Grand  Juries,  do  you  think  the  Grand  Juries 
object  to  the  present  Act  because  they  fear  it  -will 
land  them  into  finding  the  money  to  complete  the 
line.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  about  that?— 
The  Grand  J ury  has  at  present  no  power  to  dispense 
with  “ Stand  in  <*  Orders”  in  ilio  n 


: Standing  Orders”  in  the  case  of  even  the 
smallest  and  least  important  item.  Some  discretion 
should  be  given  in  this  respect  either  to  them  or  the 
judges,  as  many  projects  have  been  thrown  out  after 


great  expenditure  on  a purely  technical  and  utterly 
unimportant  objection.  In  some  counties  I think 


Grand  Juries,  would  take  up  their  obligations  of  com- 
pleting and  working  the  line;  but  in  the  great 
majority  I think  the  Act  would  become  a dead  letter, 
and  in  all  cases,  in  my  opinion,  the  clause  is  a most 
objectionable  one,  opening  the  door  as  it  does  to 
adventurers,  who  say  to  themselves,  “ Let  us  get  it 
made,  and  then  it  doesn’t  matter  what  becomes  of  it 
besides  which  the  Grand  Jury  is  not  a corporate  body 
always  existing  and  composed  of  the  same  individuals. 
Hence  the  personal  interest  would  be  wanting  to  the 
supervision,  and,  I think,  the  results  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 


15930.  Now  will  you  deal  with  the  11th  question 
as  to  the  procedure  before  the  Privy  Council  ? — In  my 
opinion  few  projects  have  been  rejected  by  the  Privy 
Council  which  were  honestly  put  forward,  and  which 
had  a chance,  however  small,  of  meeting  the  required 
guarantee,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  this  tribunal 
might  well  be  used  solely  as  a Court  of  Appeal,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  schemes  which  will  really  benefit 
the  districts  and  country  generally  shall  not  be 
factiously  obstructed,  say,  when  one  Grand  Jury,  well 
knowing  all  the  facts,  passes  a line,  and  it  is  blocked 
by  another  Grand  Jury  affected,  perhaps,  to  only  a 
very  small  extent.  The  question  of  agents,  notices, 
&c.,  comes  rather  under  the  head  of  “ Standing 
Orders”  referred  to  in  answer  No.  10,  but  I think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  expense  of  serving  notices . 
should  not  be  required  of  promoters  until  after  passing 
by  the  Grand  Jury. 

15931.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
Privy  Council  have  taken  the  view  that  they  should 
not  pass  any  lines  which  had  not  a fair  prospect  of 
paying  the  guarantee  out  of  profit? — I think  they 
have  done  so. 

15932.  The  Chairman. — How  do  they  get  at  that 
knowledge? — From  evidence  which  is  submitted  to 
them  at  the  time  by  promoters  and  objectors. 

15933.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  Tramways  Act  that  all  lines  should 
be  self-supporting  ? — No.  I do  not  think  it  was. 

15934.  Therefore,  if  the  Privy  Council  have  taken 
that  view,  they  have  taken  a view  which  is  contrary 
to  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  Act? — I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  have  only  passed  lines  that 
would  be  sure  of  earning  the  whole  of  their  dividend, 
but  what  I meant  to  convey  was  that  they  passed 
lines  which  had  at  all  events  a fair  prospect  of  not 
being  thrown  on  the  counties  under  Section  10. 

15935.  You  think  they  have  rather  set  their  face* 
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. . any  others  ? — I think  they  have,  and  I am 
** ' that  they  have  not  done  wisely.  I think 
°0t  S'f  heavy  claims  were  made  for  the  working 
^at  me  of  these  lines  on  some  of  the  country 
rtSs  that  the  guarantee  would  cost  a very  con- 
‘ ble  amount  of  trouble  in  collection  from  my 
h ledge  of  the  people  and  their  feelings  in  that 
W"  j ^ink  they  would  feel  that  tax  almost  more 
anything,  and  they  would  think  more  of  it. 
555.  regard  °to  the  procedure,  as  a preliminary  of 
a before  the  Privy  Council  as  regards  agents, 
°om?  on  an  agent  should  be  taken  as  good.  I have 
f mil  it  often  difficult  to  obtain  the  precise  address  of 
'f' tee  landlords,  or  to  get  any  expression  of  opinion 
for  or  against  a line,  whereas  the  agent  from  personal 
■ knowledge  would  either  recommend  it  to  his 
loyer  or  otherwise,  and  his  letter  would  elicit  that 
Ik-  which  the  mere  notice  fails  to  do.  In  any  case 
registered  notices  ought  to  be  postable  at  any  office 
authorised  to  register  ordinary  letters.  There  are 
only  four  post  offices  in  all  Ireland  at  which  you  can 
pester  the  letters  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. For  registering  the  notices  for  the  Galway  and 
Clifden  line,  I had  to  go  down  to  Athlone  to  post  them 

^15936.  Under  what  regulation  ? — It  is  a regulation 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I believe.  I think  it  is  in 
the  Act  of  1860.  . . 

15937.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  the 
regulation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  you  must 
roister  these  letters  at  certain  post  offices  ? — Yes,  you 
must  send  these  notices  as  registered  letters. 

15938.  At  certain  post  offices1?— Yes. 

15939.  But  I suppose  at  Galway  you  can  register  a 
letter?— Yes,  but  you  cannot  register  a Parliamentary 
notice.  1 say  that  any  post  office  where  an  ordinary 
letter  an  be'  registered  ought  to  be  able  to  take  the 
Parliamentary  notices  in  the  same  way.  It  would 
save  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  loss 
of  time. 

15940.  The  Chairman.— Will  you  now  give  us  your 
answer  to  the  twelfth  question  with  regard  to  the 
financial  system  provided  under  the  Act  of  1883  ? — I 
say  that  the  financial  system  provided  by  the  Act  has 
utterly  failed  to  utilize  even  the  credit  of  the  State, 
ay.,  consols  3 per  cent,  are  worth  101  say,  therefore 
2 per  cent,  from  the  Government  should  be  worth  67-J-. 
Yet,  I have  known  a 4 per  cent,  guarantee  of  good 
baronies  refused  by  financiers  at  75  per  cent.,  thus 
making  the  2 per  cent,  baronial  guarantee  only  worth 
7|  per  cent.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  t he  State  s 
portion  is  also  depreciated.  To  suggest  alterations,  is 
more  difficult.  To  begin  with,  clause  10  would  require 
to  he  re-cast  or  rescinded,  and  the  guaranteed  interest 
should  be  payable  direct  to  the  company  working  the 
line  by  the  Treasury,  the  baronial  portion  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Government  from  the  county  officials  as 
is  now  provided  that  the  company  should  do.  But 
in  this  case  no  guarantee  should  exceed  3^  per  cent., 
and  no  line  should  be  allowed  to  be  even  brought  for- 
ward before  the  Grand  Jury  until  the  general  idea  and 
route,  together  with  a rough  detailed  estimate  of 
probable  cost  had  been  submitted  to  and  passed  by, 
either  such  a body  as  the  present  Royal  Commission, 
or  failing  that,  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  and 
only  expenditure  for  a three  feet  gauge  sanctioned; 
Should  any  railway  company  think  the  broad  gauge 
necessary,  the  extra  cost  must  be  raised  without 


guarantee.  Some  such  safeguards  would  be  necessary  sept.  28,  1887. 
with  direct  State  payment,  otherwise  we  shall  be  again  Alexa’1’-7 
overrun  by  speculators,  caring  nothing  for  the  welfare  c K. 

of  the  country,  but  solely  to  get  a line  passed  under 
Government  guarantee,  with  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  to  go  direct  into  the  promoters’  pockets. 

15941.  Mr.  Barry. — I do  not  quite  understand 
why,  with  the  evidence  you  have  given,  you  should 
penalise  the  broad  gauge,  because  you  told  us  you 
thought  on  the  whole  it  was  the  best  gauge  ? — It  is  in 
this  way.  The  extra  expenditure  is  more  for  the 
convenience  of  the  existing  railway  companies  than  it 
is  for  the  district  through  which  the  line  has  to  pass. 

My  object  in  that  was  to  keep  the  amount  for  which 
the  baronies  were  to  give  guarantees  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  if  it  were  thought  that  the  broad 
gauge  was  such  a manifest  advantage,  surely  the 
capital  could  be  raised  without  guarantee. 

15942.  Mr.  Pirn. — If  it  is  an  advantage  in  the 
working  of  the  line,  would  not  the  guarantors  get  the 
benefit  of  it  by  running  less  risk  in  being  called  upon 
for  the  guarantee  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  experience 
of  railway  companies  is,  that  the  working  of  a five 
feet  three  inch  gauge  is  an  economical  one  in  every 
case,  because  with  the  extra  width  of  waggons  and 
engines  altogether,  it  knocks  itself  to  pieces  in  my 
opinion.  In  view  of  that  very  fact,  I have  taken  the 
precaution  in  the  rolling  stock  to  be  put  on  this 
Blessington  line,  to  make  it  as  narrow  as  it  is  possible 
to  do,  commensurate  with  the  gauge. 

15943.  You  are  not  bound,  though  you  have  the 
rails  far  apart,  to  make  the  waggons  wide  ? — But  still, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  made  so.  I am  having 
the  waggons  made  a very  little  wider  than  the  narrow 
gauge  waggons  of  the  Lucan  line,  six  feet  six  inches 
as  against  six  feet. 

15944.  The  Chairman. — That  is  for  the  five  feet 
three  inch  gauge? — Yes. 

15945.  What  weight  are  you  making  the  trucks  ?— 

About  30  cwt. 

15946.  For  the  five  feet  three  inch  gauge? — Yes, 
and  the  reason  of  that  is  this : we  are  tied  up  by  our 
agreement  with  the  Dublin  United  Tramways  Com- 
pany not  to  put  more  on  their  line  at  any  time  than 
six  toms,  and  therefore  we  have  to  cut  the  waggons 
down  so  that  they  will  only  carry  four  and  a half 
tons. 

15947.  Thirty  cwt.  is  very  light  1—' Yes,  but  still  they 
are  perfectly  well  built  for  that  weight.  Those  little 
waggons  working  on  the  Lucan  line  only  weigh  19 
cwt.,  and  they  carry  three  and  a half  tons. 

15948.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  think  that  the  greater 
economy  in  working  the  narrow  gauge  is  equal  to  the 
loss  through  the  cost  of  transhipping  ? — I should  say 
quite'.  That  is  simply  an  expression  of  personal 
opinion  without,  perhaps,  much  experience  of  it,  but  I 
should  say  it  was,  from  memory  and  general  considera- 
tion, where  you  have  great  lengths. 

15949.  As  regards  your  Blessington  line,  is  there 
anything  to  prevent  the  cars  of  the  Dublin  Tramways 
Company  running  over  your  line? — Only  their  in- 
struction. The  car  will  run  if  we  can  cany  it.  The 
construction  of  this  tramway  car  Is  such  that  they 
would  not  be  very  pleasant  to  run  on  a steam  line ; 
the  wheel  base  is  very  short,  and  in  the  centre,  and 
the  motion  would  be  very  great  on  a steam  tramway. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  George  Earle  called  in  and  examined. 


15950.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  reside  at 
Greystones,  county  Wicklow,  and  are  the  agent  of 
Mr.  William  Robert  LaToucke  ? — Yes. 

15951.  I believe  you  wish  to  supplement  the 
answers  which  you  have  given  to  the  questions  which 
We  been  submitted  to  you  relating  to  the  deep  sea 
Series  of  Ireland  ? — Yes.  I wish  to  say  that  what 


we  want  principally  at  Greystones  is  accommodation 
for  the  men.  We  have  plenty  of  men  if  we  had 
accommodation  for  those  men  to  fish. 

15952.  Mr.  Bcvrry. — Do  you  mean  accommodation 
for  their  boats  ? — Yes. 

15953.  Mr.  Abemethy.— Have  you  got  boats  there  1 
—The  number  of  boats  has  greatly  declined  within  this 


Mr.  George 
Earle. 
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. last  twenty  years.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  six 
i first  class  boats  there,  and  there  were  something  like 
- forty  second  class  boats.  Some  of  those  first  class 
boats  were  bought  for  £210.  Now,  we  have  no  first 
class  boats  at  all.  We  had  one  first  class  boat  about 
two  years  ago,  and  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  name  of  Morris  assisted  three  or  four  men  to 
join  in  this  first  class  boat ; but  they  had  to  sell  it. 
After  they  had  paid  the  expenses  at  Kingstown  or 
Ringsend  or  Dublin  they  were  not  able  to'  keep  it. 
Of  course  the  people  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  had 
to  sell  those  six  boats  as  well,  and  those  boats  with 
nets  cost  £390.  The  boat  alone  cost  £22(5,  but  we 
have  no  such  boat  at  all  there  now. 

15954.  The  Chairman.  — Do  you  advocate  that 
money  should  be  found  to  buy  boats  for  these  men  1 — 
I think  if  the  accommodation  were  given  at  Greystones 
themen would  be  able  to  purchase  the  boats  themselves. 

15955.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  there  any  extra  accom- 
modation ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ? — Not  a bit  better ; 
but  those  first  class  boats  used  to  be  taken  into  Kings- 
town and  Dublin,  in  fact  they  used  to  take  some  into 
Bray ; and  Evans,  the  principal  man  in  those  days, 
told  me  he  used  to  put  his  boats  there. 

15956.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Greystones  is  not  a safe 
harbour  at  present  for  boats  of  this  class  1 — No,  the 
harbour  is  not  finished. 

15957.  When  it  is  finished  will  it  be  safe! — We  do 
not  consider  it  would.  The  dock  that  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  build  there  will  be  the  greatest  boon 
to  the  fishermen.  I will  show  it  you  on  the  plan. 
[Producing  a plan.]  This  plan  shows  the  coast  line, 
and  the  place  where  they  are  building  the  harbour  at 
the  presenttime.  The  fishermen  were  inclined  to  extend 
the  pier  at  first,  but  since  then  the  Board  of  Works 
have  made  a proposal  to  build  a doek.  [The  witness 
described  the  position  of  the  proposed  dock  on  the 
plan].  That  would  be  far  better  than  to  extend  that 
pier.  At  first  the  fishermen  proposed  to  extend  that,  but 
then  the  Government  came  in  and  said  they  would 
build  this  dock  from  the  materials  of  which  they 
constructed  the  harbour.  They  get  a lot  of  rock 
there,  and  it  helps  to  make  the  harbour. 

15958.  Mr.  Pirn. — They  are  taking  the  rock  out  to 
build  thepier  1 — Y es ; and  at  the  same  time  utilizing  the 
stuff  for  the  pier,  and  saving  expense. 

15959.  Is  that  the  old  pier  which  is  coloured  brown, 
and  marked  No.  1 on  the  plan  ? — Yes. 

15960.  The  Chairman. — Have  they  begun  to  work 
the  rock  there  ? — Yes,  they  are  quarrying  that  now  ; 
but  I understand  the  Government  is  only  going  to 
make  the  dock  down  to  low-water  mark.  If  it  is  not 
put  six  feet  below  low-water  mark  or  four  at  least, 
so  that  a boat  could  come  in  there  and  be  sheltered, 
no  matter  what  storm  might  come,  it  will  be  no  use 
whatever. 

15961.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  that  No.  6 being  made1? — 
No ; that  was  a proposal  for  a siding  to  be  put  there. 
That  is  the  slip  that  was  made ; but  now  that  the 
Board  of  Works  has  proposed  this  the  fishermen  would 
be  well  satisfied  if  they  make  that  dock  properly.  In 
fact  the  proposed  dock  is  rather  small. 

15962.  The  Chairman. — How  deep  below  low 
water  ? — It  should  be  at  least  six  feet  below  low 
water  mark.  And  then  there  is  this  point.  They  are 
making  a passage  of  ten  feet  between  that  slip  and 
the  dock.  If  that  passage  were  taken  away  alto- 
gether and  a road  made  coming  along  to  this  pier 
and  going  to  the  edge  of  the  slip  then  the  dock 
would  be  of  great  utility. 

15963.  But  that  slip  is  not  built? — It  is.  That 
is  the  one  that  is  finished. 

15964.  The  pier  is  built  on  the  rock? — Yes.  In 
•fact  they  had  to  excavate  a ’lot  of  rock.  They  have 
gotthematerialformakingtheblocks  all  alongthe  beach. 

15965.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  depth  of  water  have  you 
at  this  pier? — We  have  twenty-five  feet  of  water 
there  at  ordinary  neap  tides.  At  low  water  there 
is  something  like  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet. 


15966.  Mr.  Barry. — How  long 


_ -s  this  in  the  insi.u  I 
corner  ? — It  ought  to  be  150  feet  out.  A plan  I 
to  scalc  was  sent  in.  We  got  a copy  of  tlie  Goto™  I 
ment  plan,  but  it  is  too  small. 


15967.  The  Chairman. — What  size  are  they  goi 
to  make  that  excavation? — I do  not  exactly  know 
but  we  have  been  considering  it,  and  we  think  tl  ’ 
size  of  it  is  too  small.  If  the  ten  feet  which  i! 
left  here  wore  taken  away  as  well  it  would  he  better 
Then  this  is  another  plan,  and  was  an  idea  first  of 
all  of  my  own  which  I have  worked  out  with  some 
assistance.  This  is  the  proposed  pier,  350  feet 
These  last  two  years  there  has  been  somethin*  like 
seventy  feet  of  beach  filled  up  with  ten  to  thuteen 
feet  of  gravel,  and  eventually  when  the  new  pier  is 
built  the  north-easterly  wind  will  move  every  bit  of 
the  shingle  into  the  harbour,  and  out  of  it  it  will 
never  go.  Before  this  was  built  the  South-east  wind 
took  the  shingle  away  again,  but  even  with  that  little 
projection  there  is  about  seventy  feet  of  the  beach 
now  that  has  come  into  the  harbour-  Here  was  high- 
water  mark  four  or  five  years  ago  ; and  here  is  hi»h- 
water  mark  now.  [Pointing  out  same  on  the  plan] 
I remember  this  when  it  was  a rock  and  bare,  and 
I intended  to  quarry  it  for  building  purposes  at 
Greystones ; but  at  the  present  time  there  is  six  feet 
of  sand  on  it.  That  will  all  be  silted  up. 

15968.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  looks  like  a trap  to 
catch  the  shingle? — The  proposal  was  to  put  a narrow 
wall  here  to  prevent  the  travel  of  shingle. 

15969.  The  Chairman. — They  have  not  done  that! 


—No. 


15970.  Mr.  Barry.  — What  will  happen  when  the 
shingle  gets  up  to  the  top  of  that  ? — I believe  that 
when  it  gets  to  the  top  the  storm  comes  and  removes 
it  before  it  enters.  The  pier  that  they  are  constructing 
slants  off  there. 

15971.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  that  pier  being  put  on  the 
same  line  as  your  proposal  ? — Yes. 

15972.  Facing  out  to  Dalkev  Island,  or  does  it  face 
further  in? — It  goes  inward  as  far  as  Bray  Head. 
You  see  all  around  that  neighbourhood  is  limestone 
rock.  The  very  gravel  that  comes  in  there  is  of 
the  very  same  nature  as  the  materials  we  have 
there. 

15973.  What  distance  is  Bray  Head  from  there!— 
It  is  two  English  miles  away;  and  would  have  no 
effect  in  sheltering  Greystones.  In  fact  the  money 
expended  there  is  just  being  thrown  away,  for  it  will 
take  more  money  to  clear  out  tljjit  gravel  than  it 
would  take  to  build  this  pier. 

15974.  Are  the  Government  proposing  to  build  that 
groin  mai-ked  No.  4? — They  are  speaking  about  it, 
and  they  instructed  the  engineer  down  there  to  keep 
an  account  of  how  it  would  silt  up. 

15975.  According  to  that  plan  it  would  takeavery 
short  time  to  smother  it? — If  a few  storms  con- 
tinued there  are  millions  of  tons  of  shingle  along  that 
beach  from  Bray  Head.  When  the  north-easterly 
storm  comes  it  all  comes  down  into  the  harbour,  we 
have  had  a good  many  north-easterly  storms  this 
year,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  has  accumulated. 

15976.  Formerly  it  came  in  and  swept  out  again  to 
the  south  ? — It  came  down  there,  and  then  the  other 
storm  coming  from  the  south  took  it  right  away  again. 

15977.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Moved  it  backwards  and 
forwards  ? — Yes. 

15978.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  shown  this  survey, 

showing  the  different  lines  of  beach  at  different  periods 

to  any  of  the  Board  of  Works  people? — No;  I have 
not.  I showed  it  yesterday  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

15979.  Who  is  Mr.  Thompson  ?— The  assistant 
engineer  at  the  works;  and  Mr.  Manning  has  in- 
structed Mr.  Thompson  to  keep  an  account  of  this, 
have  been  speaking  to  Mr.  Manning  personally  at 

Board  of  Works  office,  and  I cannot  persuade  him  that 

this  will  occur.  Of  course  engineers  are  very  cleiei 
men,  but  you  have  to  go  according  to  the  way  na  u 
goes. 
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-qgO  Did  you  show  him  the  survey  ?— No ; I did 
but  I told  him  as  sure  as  that  the  day  was  there 
‘f’liiiwle  would  silt  up  and  never  leave. 

1 '081°  Do  not  you  think  you  had  better  show  him 
3 ,veyi  Opinions  are  opinions,  but  if  that  is  a 
^ALtisathing  that  ought  to  be  brought  before 

• i T will  undertake  to  say  that  that  will 
him  * — x 

00 1^82  I would  advise  you  strongly  to  show  him  the 
13 " C-With  respect  to  Mr.  Manning,  when  he  has 
Engineer  on  the  spot  I do  not  think  he  will  take 

Mr?  Pim.— Yon  have  shown  it  to  his  deputy 
the  spot  A- Yes  ; and  I have  shown  it  to  the  gentle- 
°V  wllo  is  actually  carrying  out  the  work.  He  has 
H{eu  there  since  the  contractor  left. 

15984  Is  there  much  gravel  under  the  rocks  to  the 
th?— There  is  no  gravel  whatever.  There  is  a 
"til,  0£  email  gravel  up  along  this  beach,  extending 
lutli  of  Grey  stones.  Then  it  comes  down  along  north- 
ward I never  saw  any  gravel  lying  on  that  spot  off 
the  rocks,  about  an  English  mile  from  that  point 
15985.  The  Chairman.— From  the  old  pier  for  a 
mile  you  have  never  seen  any  gravel  ? — Only  a small 
accumulation  in  the  ladies’  bathing  place.  I built  an 
immense  sea  wall  there  for  Mr.  La  Touche.  The  sea 
was  making  inroads  and  would  have  eventually 
destroyed  his  property,  and,  therefore,  I built  a sea 
wall  ” It  is  eight  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  seven 
feet  under  the  surface.  I had  to  go  clown  seven  feet 
to  wet  a solid  bottom.  . 

15986.  When  did  you  build  that ? — Last  Spring. 
15937.  You  have  had  no  heavy  storms  since  ? — No  ; 
but  I guarantee  that  it  will  never  go,  for  I was  too 
particular,  and  I have  made  it  too  strong.  A qualified 
man  would  not  go  astray,  but  I might.  In  fact  Mr. 
Manning  saw  it,  and  two  or  three  of  the  engineers 
down  there,  and  they  have  given  me  great  credit  for  it, 
and  Mr.  La  Touche  was  delighted  with  it  when  he  saw 
it,  and  he  sent  out  a tablet  to  be  placed  upon  it,  and  I 
have  it  there,  with  his  name  upon  it,  and  mine  asso- 
ciated with  it.  He  was  kind  enough  to  do  it.  Then 
I have  a few  notes  here  about  the  boats,  and  I have 
a copy  of  a return  from  the  coastguard  officer  in  1875, 
from  which  it  appears  that  at  that  time  there  were  125 
men  engaged  in  the  fishing. 

15988.  What  is  the  return  now  ? — I have  no. return 
now ; but  this  is  to  show  you  the  decline. 

15989.  Mr.  Abemethy. — There  was  no  pier  then? 
-That  old  pier  Was  of  no  value  whatever  for 
fishing. 

15990.  But  when  all  these  boats  were  there,  there 
was  nothing  but  that  old  pier?— No;  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  county  built  the  old  pier  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

• 15991.  It  has  never  been  used  by  the  fishermen? 
—No,  it  was  no  use  to  them. 

■ 15992.  Mr.  Barry.— Then  how  were  the  fishermen 
accommodated? — They  had  to  beach  all  the  second 
class  boats. 


15993.  What  did  they  do  with  the  first-class  boats  ? Sept.  28, 1867. 
— Sent  them  to  Ringsend  and  Kingstown,  and  they  Mr  george 
became  so  expensive  when  they  were  not  fishing  that  Earle, 
they  had  to  decline  having  them  altogether.  But  I 
may  tell  you  that  it  takes  twenty  men  to  beach  a 
second-class  boat  on  that  beach,  and  fifteen  men  to 
launch  it.  A poor  man  was  telling  me  a few  days 
ago  that  it  used  to  cost  him  5s.  for  drink  for  those 
twenty  men  to  beach  his  boat,  and  it  cost  him  pro- 
portionately for  the  15  men  afterwards  to  launch  it. 

15994.  Have  you  no  capstans  for  hauling  up  boats  ? 

— No — at  least  there  are  about  ten  or  fifteen  who 
have  got  a large  winch  there  to  pull  them  up,  but 
they  do  not  use  it.  Two  men  would  bring  up  a six 
ton  boat  there.  At  present  the  cost  to  the  boat 
owner  for  launching  or  beaching  a second-class  boat 
is  5s,  for  drink. 

15995.  Do  you  think  when  the  new  pier  is  made 
that  will  be  saved  ? — It  will,  of  course,  be  saved,  be- 
cause they  can  sail  into  the  dock  if  the  Government 
make  it  large  enough ; and  there  they  would  be  safe 
no  matter  what  storm  prevailed. 

15996.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  safe  without 
a dock  ? — I do  not.  I think  with  a severe  storm  the 
fifty  feet  is  not  enough. 

15997.  According  to  your  statement,  if  that  dock 
were  made,  would  it  not  fill  up  with  shingle  ? — It 
would,  if  they  do  not  put  it  in  the  north  groin. 

15998.  How  long  will  it  take  to  cover  that  with 
shingle — according  to  your  plan  if  on  that  rock  there 
is  six  feet  of  sand  it  will  take  very  few  years  to 
cover  it  over  ? — Then  a storm  would  come  there  one 
week,  and  the  next  week  a storm  would  come  on 
the  other  side  and  take  it  away. 

15999.  Mr.  Abernethy.— That  groin  would  prevent 
the  gravel  from  going  to  the  south.  It  would  accu- 
mulate to  the  north,  but  the  groin  would  prevent  it 
going  away  south.  It  cannot  escape? — No.  The  run 
of  the  tide  with  that  pier  would  catch  it,  and  prevent 
it  going  in.  There  may  be  a little,  but  the  way  the 
Government  pier  is  formed  the  force  of  the  tide  is 
exactly  going  to  the  north-west.  There  is  only  so 
much  grant  for  that  work  ; and,  of  course,  the  Board 
of  Works  have  no  power  to  do  more  than  the  money 
they  have  in  hand  will  do.  I think  £3,000  more  is 
required. 

16000.  Mr.  Barry. — How  much  is  granted  ?— 

£8,500. 

16001.  The  Chairman. — How  much  have  they 
spent  ? — They  subscribed  in  the  neighbourhood 
£1,500  ; but  there  is  no  use  applying  for  any  more, 
because  the  people  there  are  too  badly  off  to  subscribe 
any  more.  Mr.  La  Touche  himself,  gave  £500  towards 
it.  I could  not  say  how  much  they  have  spent,,  but 
1 am  afraid  there  would  not  be  enough  to  finish  it. 

There  would  not'be  enough  to  put  in  the  north  groin, 
and  what  money  is  granted  will  not  finish  the  job. 

The  Board  of  Works  were  very  much  deceived  by 
the  contractor. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Thompson. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Doherty  and  Mr.  Andrew  11.  Thompson  are  called  in. 

16004.  What  class  of  boat  have  you  ? — I have  not  Mr.  W.  J. 
got  one  of  the  largest  boats.  Andrew  11. 

16005.  Is  it  a decked  boat  ?— Yes. 

16006.  Do  you  find  the  accommodation  at  Clogher 
Head  such  as  suits  your  boat? — There  is  no  good 
accommodation  at  all. 

16007.  What  do  you  do  with  your  boat  if  there  is 
no  accommodation  for  it  ? — There  is  no  proper 
siding  into  the  Creek— nothing  but  the  rock  ; and  it  is 
a very  difficult  place  to  moor  a boat  properly. 

1600S.  Do  you  moor  your  boat  within  the  rock? — 

Yes.  I moor  her  there  in  the  harbour. 

16009.  Within  the  shelter  of  the  rock?— Yes. 

Mr.  Doherty. — Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  ex- 


Mr.  DolieHy. — The  object  with  which  I believe  you 
have  asked  Mr.  Thompson  to  be  here  is  because  of  the 
suggestion  I iiiadeon  th$  last  day  I- had  the  honour  of 
appearing  before  this  Commission,  and  that  was  that 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  a Scotch  fisherman  of  con- 
siderable experience,  and  had  come  to  reside  at  Clogher 
Head,  would  be  able  to  give  you  information  with 
regard  to  the  fishery  and  harbour  at  Clogher  Head 
from  a fisherman’s  point  of  view. 

16002.  Mr.  Abemethy  (to  Mr.  Thompson).— You 
blow  the  harbour  at  Clogher  Head  ? — Yes. 

16003.  Have  you  been  fishing  in  that  neighbourhood 
for  some  time  ? — I have  been  stopping  there  these  four 
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Sept.  28,  1887.  plain,  by  a small  sketch,  exactly  the  position  of  what 
Mr  w j Mr.  Thompson  is  referring  to.  [Making  a rough 
Doherty  nn<l  sketch  and  handing  same  to  the  Commissioners]. 
Andrew  Ii.  if  on  would  not  see  this  from  going  up  in  the  steamer, 

Thompson.  but  at  the  present  time  there  has  been  excavated  out 

of  the  solid  rock  a small  basin,  and  before  we  com- 
menced to  build  the  pier  this  basin  was  exposed  to 
all  the  action  of  the  sea.  We  are  now  build- 
ing the  pier  out  in  the  north-east  direction.  This 
little  harbour  is,  perhaps,  100  feet  broad,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  from  the  entrance  here,  which  is  very 
narrow,  about  forty  feet,  with  rocks  lying  right 
round  on  both  sides.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  in  from 
the  east  or  north-east  the  difficulty  that  Mr.  Thompson 
has  referred  to,  of  getting  in  here,  is  very  great, 1 but 
once  you  get  in  there  is  room  for.  a few  small 
boats  of  the  class  he  refers  to.  This  all  dries  at  low 
water.  The  pier  we  are  extending  now;  is  to  shelter 
the  entrance  to  the  little  harbour  as  well  as  to  provide 
shelter  for  a greater  number  of  boats.  At  present 
there  is  no  room  fcr  more  than  three  or  four  boats 
of  the  class  which  Mr.  Thompson  refers  to. 

16010.  (To  Mr.  Thompson).  — In  north-easterly 
seas  do  you  find  a difficulty  in  getting  in? — Before 
this  new  pier  was  built ; but  since'  the  new  j)ier 
has  been  built  there  is  greater  safety.  Before  that 
pier  was  built  the  boats  had  to  be  launched  in  a heavy 
storm.  With  the  short  piece  that  is  there,  you  can 
keep  the  boat  in  the  harbour  without  launching. 

16011.  Is  it  safer? — A great  deal  safer. 

16012.  Can  your  boats  in  north-easterly  seas  lie 
witliin  the  pier? — Not  yet.  If  the  harbour  was 
finished  they  could  lie  comfortably  in  there. 

16013.  You  think  a boat  could  lie  there  in  a 
north-easterly  gale? — Yes. 

16014.  Is  that  basin  dry  at  low  water? 

Mr.  Doherty. — It  is  dry  up  to  the  mouth.  It  dries 
up ; and  there  is  a rock  there  that  we  are  going  to 
cut  away  to  low-water  level.  The  distance  we  are 
extending  this  pier  is  some  350  feet  out ; and  what 
Sir.  Thompson  and  all  the  fishermen  say  there  is  this, 
that  the  only  available  ground  for  the  deeper  class  of 
boats  is  further  out,  because  Mr.  Thompson’s  boat 
lies  aground,  and  if  he  came  on  a suitable  day  to 
fish  at  low  water  he  could  not  move,;  but  three 
or  four  boats  would  occupy  the  whole  of  the  new 
pier. 

16015.  What  depth  is  it  at  low  water? — Fifteen 
feet  at  the  end. 

16016.  Shoaling  up  to  nothing? — It  shoals  up  to 
the  rock  to  nothing  at  low  water. 

16017.  The  pier  when  completed  -will  only  give 
safe  berthage  for  two  or  three  boats  ? 

Mr.  Thompson. — Not  many  more — five  or  six  boats 
at  the  most. 

16018.  The  Chairman.  — In  bad  weather  now 
where  do  you  run  to  when  you  fish  ? — In  bad  weather 
if  the  tide  is  suitable  we  go  to  Carlingford. 

16019.  If  you  do  not  get  to  Carlingford  do  you  go 
to  Howth  or  to  Kingstown  ? — Yes. 

16020.  Where  do  you  fish  now  ? — Off  Clogher  Head 
— east  by  south  of  Clogher  Head. 

16021.  Trawling?-  Herring  and  line  fishing, 

16022.  Do  you  fish  for  mackerel  ? — No. 

16023.  Have  you  any  deep  sea  fishing? — Yes;  it 
is  a good  place  for  deep  sea  fishing,  and  good  ground. 

16024.  Just  off  Clogher  Head  ? — Yes. 

16025.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Doherty). — How  much 
water  will  there  be  off  the  end  of  the  new  harbour 
works  as  they  are  now  designed  ? — About  fifteen  feet 
at  low  water. 

16026.  Then  there  is  a cant? — Yes,  but  we  got 
instructions  to  put  the  eighty  feet  of  cant  out  straight 
since  I was  before  the  Commission. 

16027.  Is  that  eighty  feet  being  built  at  this 
moment? — It  is. 

16028.  When  will  it  be  finished? — We  hope  to 
get  it  finished  this  winter,  but  it  will  altogether 


depend  on  the  weather  whether  we  get  it  ^ 

16029.  Would  you  be  able  to  extend  this  • 
ter  under  any  circumstances? — No,  I , „Wm' 

•wo  rnmld  liniW  o„-,r  „4 ’ uoc  think 


quite  prepared;  but  if  anything  is  goinv  to  be  1 w 
next  season  it  ought  to  be  well  in  preparati  u 
March. 


preparation  by 
16030.  You  would  want  instructions  ?— We  w n 
want  definite  instructions  for  our  summer  work"-  I 
March,  because  unless  we  got  them  then  the  u-L'i" 
summer  would  be  lost.  a01&  I 

16031.  Mr.  Aberrethy. — Does  your  contract  embrw 
any  deepening  within  the  pier  1— No,  except  the  roik 
We  take  that  rock  away  down  to  low  water. 

16032.  You  do  not  propose  to  deepen  the  basin 
all  ?— We  simply  take  away  the  irregularities  that 
exist  and  make  a better  foreshore  for  the  boats  to  la 
up.  The  west  side  is  devoted  to  the  class  of  boat  that 
Mr.  Thompson  has— he  has  two  boats— and  on  the  eas 
side  the  local  men  bring  up  the  small  boats,  about  two 
or  three  ton  boats.  The  only  accommodation  that  this 
little  place  affords  them  is  for  these  small  boats  but 
until  this  pier  is  built  and  extended,  it  is  no  use 
getting  larger  boats,  because  there  is  no  place  for  them 
16033.  Your  present  contract  is  for  350  feet?— 


16034.  What  is  the  estimate  for  that? £14  250 

16035.  When  that  £14,250  has  been  expended  on  ' 
that  pier  there  will  only  be  berthage  for  two  or  three  ! 
first  class  boats  ? — I think  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Thompson. — It  will,  perhaps,  allow  five. 

16036.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Thompson). — Where 
do  you  send  your  fish  to  when  you  land  it  ?— It  «oes 
to  local  buyers.  There  is  no  railway  to  take  it  away. 

16037.  What  do  they  do  with  it? — Send  it  to  Dublin' 
cart  it  to  Drogheda,  and  send  it  to  Dublin  and  Liver- 
pool. 

16038.  Do  they  cart  it?— Yes,  six  miles  to  the 
nearest  railway  station — Drogheda. 

Mr.  Doherty. — What  I have  heard  Mr.  Thompson 
and  the  local  fishermen  complain  of.there  is  this  : that 
they  are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  these  local  dealers 
that  cart  the  fish  to  Drogheda.  They  have  no  rail- 
way communication  or  telegraphic  communication,  and 
no  postal  communication,  that  is  for  money  orders,  or 
anything  in  the  place  so  as  to  develop  it.  I think  Mr. 
Thompson  would  agree  that  they  want  railway  com- 
munication to  bring  the  buyers  there. 

Mr.  Thompson. — It  is  very  much  required. 

16039.  (To  Mr.  Thompson). — Supposing  they  put 
a station  opposite  Clogher  Head,  how  far  would  you 
be  from  it  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  three  miles  out. 

16040.  There  appears  to  be  no  station  between 
Drogheda  and  Dunleer  ? — No,  there  is  no  station. 

16041.  And  one  is  about  as  far  north  as  the  other 
is  south.  Is  there  much  population  about  there?— 
There  are  about  120  fishermen  belonging  to  the 
village. 

16042.  What  quantity  of  fish  do  you  bring  in?—  ; 
Last  year  we  did  pretty  well.  I was  fishing  cod  all 
the  winter,  averaging  five  and  six  score  a day. 

16043.  What  is  the  average  quantity  per  day,  do 
you  suppose,  that  is  sent  away  from  all  the  fishermen? 
— I could  not  exactly  tell  that. 

16044.  Can  you  give  it  in  tons  weight  ? — It  is  over  j 
ten  tons. 

16045.  All  the  year  round  ? — When  the  weather  is  j 
suitable. 

16046.  That  would  be  3,000  tons  a year — a very 
large  quantity  ? — Well,  there  are  about  120  fishermen 
fishing  there. 

Mr.  Doherty. — There  is  a fishing  population  there  ; 
of  about  a thousand  people  depending  on  the  fishing  of  j 
this  particular  place. 

16047.  (To  Mr.  Doherty).  Knowing  the  railway  and 
the  country  is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  a station  ? ; 
— There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  a station, 
and  no  difficulty  in  constructing  the  railway. 
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. . g branch  three  miles  long  •would  not  pay?  Head  they  might  come  perhaps  from  Liverpool,  or  Sept.  28,  ia  87. 
I do  not  know.  Of  course  so  far  as  the  place  is  across  by  the  North-wall  steamer,  and  run  down  by  Mr_  w j 
ed  there  is  no  use  in  going  to  develop  fisheries  railway;  but  now  they  cannot  get  the  fish  away.  Doherty  and 
c0Df.l'n  ■ ..n+rv  unless  vou  put  them  in  communication  Here  is  the  centre  of  a splendid  fishing  district,  and  Andrew  H; 
“•f  d,e  Slway.  Mr.  Thompson  has  even  abandoned  the  Scotch  coast  Thompson, 

irnifl  Have  you  looked  over  the  ground  ? — I know  and  come  over  here  in  preference.  It  was  because 
1 a wind  personally,  well.  I think  I can  point  out  Mr.  Thompson  had  migrated  for  the  purpose  of 
the  direction  the  railway  ought  to  take.  Here  making  a better  thing  of  it  here  that  I mentioned  his 
•°'’'  -nleer,  and  I believe  the  railway  ought  to  extend  name  on  the  last  occa  : ' ~ ~u~—  *1-"' 

round  in  the  direction  of  Clogher  Head,  and  is  a place  of  great  i 


iportance,  as  far  as  our  Lash 
[ will  read  you  a letter  from 

■ „ t0  the  south  of  Blackball,  and  proceeding  Canon  O’Hanlon,  the  parish  priest  of  Ringsend, 
I 1 a valley  to  join  the  Great  Northern  Railway  • where  all  the  fishermen  belonging  to  Dublin  congre- 
“0D?  Dunleer  and  Drogheda,  about  equi-distant.  gate,  and  where  all  these  vessels  that  are  engaged  in 


between  Dunleer  and  Drogheda,  about  half  way,  opinion  ^concerned,  I 


That  is  quite  a practicable  route. 

10050.  Is  your  pier  masonry  or  concrete  ? — Concrete 

“fti.  What  weight  are  the  blocks? — Ten  tons. 
16052.  Is  the  country  suitable  for  a tramway  ? — 


the  deep  sea  fishing  connected  with  the  Port  of  Dublin 
sail  from.  Canon  O’Hanlon,  in  writing  to  Father 
Clarke,  the  parish  priest  of  Clogher  Head,  says,  in  a 
letter  dated  November  21st,  1886  ; — 


„ . Only  very  late  on  last  Friday  evening  I returned  home 

Yes  - but  I think  you  would  have  to  bring  a tramway  after  a,  two  month’s  tour  on  the  Continent  to  find  your 
aloiw  the  public  road,  and  that  would  be  a longer  letter  of  October  27th  awaiting  me.” 
distance.  It  would  be  about  nine  miles  if  you  went 


This  was  written  last  year  when  it  was  expected 
that  the  Commission  were  going  to  sit  earlier. 

“As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  fishermen 
here  I seize  this,  the  earliest  available  moment,  to  reply. 
I took  care  to  enquire  from  the  most  intelligent  and  ex- 

- - „ . perienced  among  them  to-day,  and  all  are  unanimous  in 

there  is  no  difficulty  at  all.  You  could  start  at  the  stating  that  Clogher  Head  is  the  most  suitable  place  along 
level  of  the  pier  and  proceed  right  along  the  foreshore  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland  where  a harbour  of  refuge  should 
to  hrinv  you  in  the  direction  I have  pointed  out  on  be  constructed.  Although  I have  not  the  pleasure  of 
the  map  J knowing  Mr.  Peutland  personally— 

16056.  What  height  is  the  surface  of  the  land  above  That  is  a local  gentleman  who  lives  here — 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pier  ?— The  surface  of  the  «Yct  his  high  character  and  great  popularity  among  our 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pier  rises  rather  pe0ple  jn  Ringsend  are  well  established,  so  that  whatever 
rapidly ; but  the  contour  of  the  coast  is  not  at  all  of  jje  an(j  j.ou  undertake  to  do  in  concert  shall  receive  our 
difficult  kind  that  would  prevent  the  construction  warmest’  support.  We  can  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting 


by  tramway. 

’ 16053.  Or  you  could  have  a light  railway  ? — You 
could  put  a light  railway  down  over  the  land. 

16054.  That  would  be  about  three  miles  long  ? — Yes. 
16055.  Could  it  be  got  down  to  the  pier  ? — Yes, 


of  a railway  or  a light  tramway. 


j than  one,  of  our  most  experienced  and  best 


16057  Mr.  Barm. — Is  there  any  fishing  carried  informed  seamen  to  go  before  your  committee,  and  to  give 
k , i „ i — i c t.hp.m  useful  and  satisfactory  evidence  m favour  of  Clogher 


on  from  Drogheda? — No,  except  the  salmon  fishing. 

16508.  I mein  sea  fishing  ? 

Mr.  Thompson. — No,  not  at  all. 

16059.  (To  Mr.  Thompson.)— Why  do  not  people 
fish  from  the  river  Boyne  ? — I do  not  know ; but  there 
are  no  fishermen  there. 

16060.  Is  it  a good  entrance  ? — No,  a very  bad  en- 
trance—a strong  tide. 

16061.  Would  it  be  a bad  entrance  for  fishing 


s? — It  is  a bar  entrance,  and  you  can  only  get  in  has  appeared  before  you. 


them  useful  and  satisfactory  evidence  in  favour  of  Clogher 
Head.” 

That  is  so  far  the  case  that  not  only  have  we  the 
evidence  of  a Scotch  gentleman  here,  who  lias  migrated 
to  the  place,  but  also  the  evidence  of  the  parish  priest 
of  the  group  of  fishermen  who  sail  from  Dublin,  and 
who  use  Clogher  Head,  and  know  the  advantage  of 
Clogher  Head.  It  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
you  the  fisherman’s  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Thompson 


at  ebb  tide. 

16062.  Is  there  a strong  tide  setting  out  at  ebb 
tide  ? — Yes,  and  a bad  bar — a shallow  bar. 

16063.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Doherty). — Referring 
to  your  sketch  of  the  harbour  at  Clogher  Head,  is 
there  a wall  along  this  portion  of  it? — No.  That  is 


16066.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Thompson). — You 
have  had  four  years’  experience  of  the  fisheries? — Yes. 

16067.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  the  value 
of  the  fishing  grounds?  How  far  do  they  extend 
north  and  south,  and  out  to  sea? — I have  been  fishing 

n „„„  „ from  the  sea  coast  out  to  thirty  miles,  and  in  the 

cut* out  of  the  soUd'rockr  What  I say  about  the  rail-  winter  there  is  plenty  of  cod  and  ling  to  be  caught 
way  is,  that  we  could  easily  get  a railway  round  and  eight  miles  out — plenty — if  the  men  had  boats  to  go 
along  the  foreshore  in  a direction  to  come  on  to  the  out  to  Sea  with.  The  people  belonging  to  the  place 
pier.  The  section  of  the  ground  would  be  sloping  up  have  no  boats  to  fish  any  distance  out;  but  as  to  the 
in  this  direction  [describing  on  the  sketch],  and  on  fishing  ground  there  is  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  fish.  It 
these  slopes  they  may  null  up  their  boats.  is  not  a thing  that  is  properly  prosecuted. 

16064.  What  is  the  length  of  this  basin?— I sup-  16068.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Doherty).— You 
pose  it  is  350  feet— 100  yards  and  more.  The  water-  speak  of  it  as  a great  fishing  ground  where  a large 
area  would  be  100  yards.  establishment  should  be  formed  ?— What  I say  is  this  ; 

16065.  What  depth  is  it  ?— It  is  no  depth  at  all.  We  that  here  ybu  are  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  fishing 
are  only  goingto  excavate  these  rocksdownto  low  water,  district  off  the  east  coast  from  Ardglass  right  down  to 
The  entrance  is  simply  governed  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  Dublin.  This  is  the  central  place  which  would  be  easy 
high  water.  I think  a point  I have  heard  Mr.  Thomp-  of  access  for  the  fishermen  to  run  _ into  if  they  could 
son  speak  about  is  the  difficulty  they  are  in  by  having  run  in  and  out  at  any  time  ot  the  tide  with  these 
to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  those  local  buyers,  large  boats  ; but  it  is  no  use  their  running  m there 
Take  for  instance  the  case  of  Girvan  in  Scotland,  unless  they  have  got  the  means  of  sending  their  fish 
where  on  account  of  the  accommodation  afforded  for  away,  and  also  the  means  to  bring  the  buyers  there  to 
fishermen,  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  buyers  are  there  buy  their  fish. 

at  a time  competing  with  one  another  ; but  at  Clogher  16069.  But  independently  of  that  the  statement 
Head  the  fishermen  are  purely  and  solely  left  to  the  you  have  made  is  that  only  five  first  class  boats  can 
disposal  of  three  or  four  local  men  who  come  from  find  shelter  when  the  pier  is  constructed.  How  can 
Drogheda.  It  is  very  hard  for  an  Irish  fishery  to  be  you  extend  the  fishing  under  those  circumstances? 
established  or  developed  when  there  are  no  means  of  — Not  unless  you  extend  the  pier  ; but  you  are  not 
giving  them  the  accommodation  to  bring  the  buyers  ; going  to  develop  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  by  the  expen- 
whereas,  if  there  was  a proper  station  at  Clogher  diture  of  £14,000. 

3 Q 2 
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Sept.  28, 1887.  16070.  When  the  £14,000  is  expended  you  can 

Mr.  wTj.  only  accommodate  five  or  six  boats  ? — That  is  all ; 
Doherty  and  and  I think  it  is  a very  good  thing  to  build  a pier 
Andrew  H.  with  fifteen  feet  depth  of  water  for  that  money. 
Thompson.  16071.  There  is  only  that  depth  of  water  at  the 

end  ? — Quite  so  ; but  I think,  taking  the  cost  of  piers 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  a proper 
expenditure,  and  a good  result  for  the  amount  of 
money  you  are  expending. 

16072.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Doherty). — How  do  the 
soundings  run  at  the  end  of  the  pier  as  you  go 
forward  ?—  It  is  deep  water  all  round.  You  are  in  the 
channel  immediately. 

16073.  Do  you  deepen  rapidly  ? — No,  not  rapidly — 
gradually. 

16074.  Supposing  the  pier  was  extended  300  feet 
further,  what  soundings  would  you  get  into  ? — I 
suppose  you  would  get  about  eighteen  feet. 

16075.  Not  more  than  that? — I should  think  not 
more ; but  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  fishing 
purposes. 

16076.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Doherty). — £14,000 
, seems  a large  sum  of  money  to  spend  to  accommodate 

five  boats  ? — It  not  only  accommodates  five  boats,  but 
it  gives  a protecting  influence  for  its  extent  over  the 
small  boats  which  use  the  inner  harbour,  which  up  to 
then  was  perfectly  useless. 

16077.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Supposing  the  basin  that 
is  now  down  to  the  level  of  low  water  was  deepened 
to  six  feet  below  low  water,  and  the  entrance  was 
cleared  to  the  same  depth,  you  would  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  boats  ? — It  would  accommodate  no 
more  than  it  does  at  present,  because  the  surface  area 
would  not  be  increased. 

16078.  . At  present  these  boats,  you  say,  are  dry  at 
low  water? — Yes. 

16079.  And  the  entrance  is  also  dry  at  low  water? 
-Yes. 

16080.  Supposing  the  entrance  was  deepened  to 
six  feet  below  low  water,  and  the  basin  to  six  feet, 
would  not  that  give  you  a larger  accommodation  for 
boats  ? — No,  not  of  the  class  that  come  in  there.  It 
would  give  larger  accommodation  for  boats  of  the  class 
that  Mr.  Thompson  has ; but  then  you  would  get  rid 
of  the  small  boats  altogether.  It  would  give  accom- 
modation for  boats  drawing  six  feet  of  water. 

16081.  That  is  first-class  boats  ? — With  any  sort  of 
a send  on  the  water  you  cannot  run  into  eight  feet  of 
water  with  a boat  drawing  six  feet. 

1 6082.  (To  Mr.  Thompson). — What  draught  is  your 
boat  ? — Five  feet.  The  larger  boats  will  draw  eight  feet. 

Mr.  Doherty. — On  the  point  of  expense  you  must 
recollect  that  all  that  excavation  would  be  rock,  which 
you  would  have  to  take  down  from  low  water  to  six 
feet  below  low  water,  and  I need  not  tell  you  that 
the  cost  of  excavating  that  rock  below  low  water 
would  go  a long  way  in  building  your  pier  for  more 
safety  outside. 

16083.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Doherty). — How 
many  miles  are  you  from  the  Skerries J — About  ten 
miles  I should  say. 

16084.  Skerries  is  dry  at  low  water  ? — It  is.  It  is 
nineteen  miles  from  Skerries  to  Dublin,  and  thirty- 
two  miles  to  Drogheda. 

Mr.  Thompson. — It  would  be  more  than  ten  miles 
from  Clogher  Head  to  Skerries.  It  is  fourteen  from 
Rockabill  to  Clogher  Head.  It  would  be  about  six- 
teen miles. 

Mr.  Doherty. — The  object  that  Mr.  Thompson  has, 
as  a practical  fishermen,  is  this — to  get  the  best  price 
he  can  for  his  fish  ; and  the  object  I understand  the 
Commission  is  sitting  for,  is  to  see  what  are  the  best 
means  whereby  the  Irish  Fisheries  can  be  developed. 
Taking  these  two  things  into  consideration,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  was 
to  look  at  the  examples  that  have  occurred  elsewhere. 
If  we  go  to  Scotland  we  see  that  the  fisheries  cannot 
be  developed  in  Scotland  unless  proper  means  are 
taken  to  do  it.  On  the  west  coast  ol  Scotland-  we 


find  that  Messrs.  Maconochie,  the  largest  fish  l 
in  London,  came  down  to  establish  a fishery 
time  ago,  and  at  first  they  found  great  difficult,^ 
establishing  a fishery,  because  they  could  not » 
people  to  embark  in  it,  but  when  once  they 
them  the  buyers,  and  showed  them  that  they™ 
able  to  get  money  weekly  paid  for  their  fishin^T 
native  population  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotian  I t 
once  joined  the  enterprise  that  Messrs.  Maconochi  ' 
traduced,  and  instead  of  spending  £500,  which  w-istt 
initial  sum,  they  started  with,  as  an  outlay  in  ti 
first  year  the  expenditure  of  last  year,  or  the  ™ 
before  was  £3,600,  so  that  if  Messrs.  Maconochie 
can  start  and  develop  a fishery  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  cannot 
develop  a fishery  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  ‘ 
16085.  Mr.  Bmriry  (to  Mr.  IMfifti)  Anmm 
first  class  boats  do  you  say  there  are  at  Cloeher 
— There  are  no  first  class  boats  at  all. 


16086.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Thompson).— Are  there 
any  decked  boats  belonging  to  the  harbour  t~  Yes 
Mr.  Doherty . — There  are  no  decked  boats  in  the 
harbour  except  the  two  that  Mr.  Thompson  owns  and 
those  are  not  first  class,  but  second  class,  drawing  five 
or  six  feet. 


16087.  Mr.  Abernethy.— And  they  take  the  ground  1 
— Yes,  and  lie  on  the  ground. 

16088.  And  cannot  go  to  sea  1—  No,  not  when  they 
ought  to  go  to  sea.  ■ 

16089.  Mr.  Pirn.— Is  there  sufficient  protection 
now  that  the  pier  is  built  outside  for  vessels  to  lie 
outside? — No,  the  distance  is  too  short.  It  is  no 
use  to  attempt  to  develop  a fishing  station  in  fifteen 
or  eighteen  feet  of  water,  with  an  idea  of  only 
spending  £14,000.  .That  is  an  impossibility. 

16090.  But  if  you  extend  the  pier  still  further, 
will  there  be  shelter  inside  that  pier  ?— Certainly ; it 
is  only  a question  of  outlay. 

16091.  The  Cltairman  (to  Mr.  Thompson).— Are 
these  grounds  fished  now  by  boats  from  other  ports  ? 
— Yes,  the  grounds  are  fished  from  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  Scotland. 

16092.  Where  do  they  take  their  fish  to?— They 
come  and  take  them  to  Howth  or  Carlingford.  Then 
near  round  Clogher  Head,  a lot  of  strange  boats  come, 
and  as  soon  as  they  see  a stranger  come,  the  buyers  all 
club  together,  and  one  man  buys  the  lot,  and  after  he 
has  got  the  lot  he  divides  it  among  the  eight  or  ten 
buyers,  and  they  get  them  at  their  own  option. 

Mr.  Doherty. — They  have  what  we  know  in  con- 
tracting parlance  as  a “ knock-out.”  That  is  what 


Mr.  Thompson  and  the  fishermen  locally  complain  of. 
They  say — “ We  are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  a few 
local  dealers.  If  you  are  going  to  extricate  us  from 
this  difficulty,  you  must  give  us  accommodation  for 
getting  a larger  class  of  boats,  and  the  means  of 
bringing  the  buyers  to  buy.” 

16093.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  your  evidence  would  be 
that  you  want  at  any  rate  a tramway  or  else  it  is  no 
use  spending  money  on  the  pier  1—  Certainly.  I say 
it  is  no  use  building  a pier  without  giving  a means  of 
access  to  it. 

16094.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Even  the  present  pier !— 
The  present  pier  will  be  a great  improvement  to  what 
it  was  originally,  but  as  to  developing  the  Irish 
fishery  by  an  expenditure  of  £14,000  in  one  place  of 
course  it  cannot  be  done.  I understand  what  is 
necessary  for  a fishing  station  is  this,  as  has  been  done 
in  Scotland  ; to  place  it  both  in  railway  and  telegrapliic 
communication  with  the  markets.  Here  is  a place 
nine  miles  distant  from  either  a telegraphic  or  railway 
communication  at  the  present  time,  and  how  you  are 
going  to  develop  that  without  putting  railway  and 
telegraphic  communication  into  it  is  one  of  those 
problems  which  I do  not  know  how  to  solve. 

16095.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  no  telegraph  there? 
— None,  and  yet  in  Scotland  the  Government  give 
them  £1,000  a year  for  the  development  of  telegraphic 
communication  to  fishing  stations  which  I think  they 
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• lit  very  well  give  us.  There  is  a Government 
"^tat  the  present  time  to  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board 
Sfgl  poo  a year  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
°leffaphic  communication  to  the  outlying  districts 
Lheve  fishing  stations  exist. 

16096-  The  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  that 
, not  advanced  by  the  Government  but  that  that 
!Sm„,  A.om  the  Brand  fund1? — Certainly.  I quite 

understand  that.  There  is  a sum  of  £4,000  yearly 
Ven  towards  building  piers  for  the  advancement  of 
t?'e  fisheries  in  Scotland  ; that  has  been  granted  for  a 
m-eat  number  of  years,  and  the  Brand  fund  accumulates 
to  about  the  same  extent,  but  we  have  got  no  brand 
here  and  we  have  not  got  any  fish  to  brand  unfor- 

tU16097-  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Thompson.)— Do  you 
catch  herrings  ? — Yes,  I had  a mease  yesterday  at 


Greenore. 

16098.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  to 
Ireland  the  Brand  system  which  they  have  in  Scot- 
land?— The  fishermen  do  not  think  it  does  much  good 
to  them  in  Scotland. 

16099.  I want  to  know  what  the  fishermen  think 
about  it  ? — At  the  same  time  this  brand  comes  all  on 
the  fishermen  ; it  comes  out  of  their  pockets. 

16100.  Is  not  that  a question  whether  it  does  come 
out  of  their  pockets  or  not,  supposing  the  value  of  the 
herrm,,s  is  raised  by  the  brand  ? — It  used  to  be  so  a 
number  of  years  back,  but  now  they  are  putting  their 
own  private  brand  and  sending  them  to  the  continent 
and  getting  as  much  money  for  them  as  those  with 
the  Government  brand.  They  get  as  much  for  a 
private  brand  as  for  those  branded  by  the  Government, 
and  sometimes  they  get  more. 

16101.  Mr.  Abemethy  (to  Mr.  Thompson.)— The 
brand  applies  to  cured  herrings  only  ? — Yes. 

16102.  Have  you  any  curing  establishments  in  Ire- 
land?—No,  and  they  are  very  much  required  in  Ire- 
land. That  is  just  what  is  required,  establishments 
for  kippering  and  curing.  It  is  no  use  unless  the 
people  go  thoroughly  into  the  business. 

16103.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Thompson.) — I 
think  practically  there  is  no  curing  establishment  in 
Ireland? — They  are  cured  now  at  Ardglass  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  have  cured  there  these  two  or 
three  years,  and  this  year  the  prices  rose  considerably 
with  the  curing. 

16104.  Mr.  Pirn. — Was  it  the  price  for  the  fresh 
herrings  that  rose  ? — Yes,  to  the  fishermen. 

(Hr.  Thompson  withdrew.) 

Mr.  Doherty. — I think  there  is  important  infor- 
mation which  you  could  get  from  the  statistics 
of  the  country  which  would  show  the  number  of 
imported  cured  herrings  we  consume  in  Ireland  yearly, 
which  is  very  large,  whereas  we  ought  to  pro- 
duce them  ourselves.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  at 
one  time  we  endeavoured  to  establish  a curing 
station  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Government  in  1785, 
when  we  had  an  Irish  Parliament  here,  gave  £25,000 
towards  establishing  a curing  station  in  the  North  of 
Donegal  on  an  island  off  Dunglow  called  Inis- 
macadum.  The  whole  amount  expended,  in  fitting 
up  this  station  was  £40,000,  but  owing  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a site  not  being  properly  looked  after  the  build- 
ups that  were  constructed,  the  custom  house,  the 
wharves,  and  the  curing  station  were  covered  up  with 
drifting  sand  in  a very  short  time.  Had  this  present 
Commission  existed,  to  have  pointed  out  as  engineers 
and  practical  men  where  the  site  should  have  been, 
that  station  would  have  been  in  working  order  yet.  The 
consequence  was  that  it  was  covered  up  with  drift- 
ing sand,  and  the  whole  of  that  £40,000  was  lost.  I 
nave  here  a statement  which  I have  written  out  in 
reference  to  this  particular  place  which,  with  your  per- 
mission I will  hand  in,  and  it  will  specify  exactly  what  I 
am  stating.  [Same  handed  in  vide  Appendix,  p.  749.] 
M one  time  as  much  as  £80,000  worth  of  herrings 
*ere  caught  at  this  particular  station  ; and  of  course 
a a proper  site  had  been  selected  by  gentlemen  of  the 


experience  of  Mr.  Abernethy  or  Mr.  Barry  that  fish-  Sept.  28,  last, 
ing  place  would  have  existed  still.  Now  if  £80,000 
worth  of  herrings  were  capable  of  being  caught  in  1785  Doherty  and 
they  ai'e  capable  of  being  caught  in  1887.  Andrew  H. 

16105.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  how  long  Thompson, 
that  place  was  in  silting  up  1- — I know  that  it  was 
pretty  much  silted  up  in  1840  ; but  it  was  altogether 
a question  of  the  selection  of  a site,  I have  under- 
taken to  direct  attention  to  where  I consider  a site 
ought  to  be  examined,  but  I do  not  say  in  my  opinion 
whether  it  should  be  there  or  not. 

16106.  Mr.  Pirn. — Where  was  this  place  that  you 
have  been  referring  to  ? — It  was  opposite  Dunglow ; the 
original  name  was  changed  and  it  was  re-named,  after 
one  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  Rutland  Island. 

16107.  That  is  opposite  Burton  Port? — Yes.  In 
the  paper  which  I have  handed  in  I have  stated  that 
to  enable  a fishery  to  be  developed  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  that  district  off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  which  extends 
for  eighty  miles,  there  are  three  sites  that  ought  to  be 
examined  The  first  that  I mentioned  on  the  last 
occasion  I was  here  was  Bunatruhan,  on  the  south 
side  of  Donegal  Bay,  with  easy  access  by  railway  to 
Bailyshannon  which  would  place  that  point  in  com- 
munication with  the  railway.  Then  on  the  north  side 
of  Donegal  Bay  I said  that  a pier  at  Killybegs  harbour 
was  necessary  to  develop  that  side  of  the  bay,  and 
then  a place  in  Gweebarra  Bay  near  Inniskeel  or  near 
Portnoo.  What  I say  is  that  steamboat  accommoda- 
tion ought  to  be  provided  here  so  that  a steamboat 
coming  from  Sligo,  where  there  is  a line  of  steamers 
at  present,  could  call  at  Killybegs,  call  at  Portnoo,  and 
then  call  at  this  particular  place  Iuis-macadurn  or 
Burton  Port,  where  this  fishing  was  established  in 
1785,  and  also  calling  at  another  place  opposite  Tory 
Island,  because  the  people  of  Tory  live  by  fishing  alone 
and  they  would  be  able  to  pick  up  everything,  but  you 
must  provide  accommodation  where  a steamboat  can 
land.  Mr.  Barry  has  very  properly  asked  how 
were  these  people  to  get  their  fish  away  from  here  in 
1785.  I have  pointed  out  that  it  is  quite  practicable 
for  us  to  take  those  fish  away  at  the  present  time  by- 
establishing  this  communication,  and  in  addition  to 
that  what  fish  they  could  not  take  away  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Thompson,  a practical 
fisherman,  tells  you,  by  establishing  curing  stations 
at  some  of  these  particular  places.  I think 
you  wanted  to  ask  me  something  on  the  question 
of  railways,  and  I have  here  the  replies  to  the.  queries 
that  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me. 

16108.  Will  you  take  the  questions  in  their  ox-der 
and  give  us  your  answers  to  them  ? — The  first  question 
here  is  “Have  schemes  under  the  Act  been  laid 
out  in  a systematic  manner,  so  as  to  confer  the  maxi- 
mum of  benefit  on  the  districts  intended  to  be  served  ? 

If  not,  why  not  ? And  what  remedy  would  you  suggest?” 

I do  not  know  whether  I have  followed  the  questions 
exactly  in  the  way  they  have  been  put,  but  what  1 say 
is  that  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act,  so 
far  as  tramway  extension  is  concerned,  is  inoperative 
from  the  financial  difficulty  of  obtaining  funds  for  their 
construction,  even  on  the  bax-onial  guarantees.  That 
is  my  opinion.  Then  to  x-emedy  this  defect,  I say  the 
Government  ought  first  to  have  the  district  sui-veyed 
by  a responsible  Board  of  Engineers,  on  the  public 
authorities  of  such  district  lodging  the  cost  of  survey, 
as  a bona  fide  of  their  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  the 
scheme,  which  sum  ought  to  be  returned  in  the  event  of 
the  scheme  reaching  perfection.  Then  secondly,  if 
the  Board  reported  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  the 
Government  ought  to  be  in  the  position  of  letting  the 
work  for  cash  payments,  as  any  other  company  would 
do,  thereby  ensuring  the  construction  at  the  lowest 
rate,  and  not,  as  now,  as  a financial  speculation  The 
reason  that  I say  the  Tramway  Act  has  been  inopera- 
tive—and  this  £40,000  a year,  that  Parliament  very 
generously  said  they  would  set  apart  to  pay  the  interest 
on  tramway  schemes  in  Ix-eland  has  become  inoperative 
for  the  same  reason — is  that  they  have  been  worked  up 
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to  the  present'  time  as  financial  speculations  and  tlie 
remedy  I would  apply  to  that  system  would  be  this, 
that  the  Government  ought  to  apply  the  2 per  cent., 
and  give  a free  grant  to  all  lines  recommended  by 
a Board  of  Inquiry,  and  on  the  baronies  guaranteeing 
per  cent,  the  Government  ought  to  provide  the 
capital.  Government  are  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  They  say  to  the  baronies,  you  provide 
the  capital  and  we  will  give  you  the  guarantee  of  2 
per  cent.  What  I say  is  that  the  Government  should 
provide  the  capital  and  say : — If  you  undertake  to  pay 
per  cent,  on  the  money,  oil  our  getting  a certi- 
ficate that  the  line  is  a proper  line  from  our  own 
officers,  or  the  Officers  of  the  barony,  or  some  recognized 
authority  that  we  know  is  capable  of  deciding  upon  a 
matter  of  this  sort,  we  will  give  you  the  money,  you 
paying  us  li  per  cent,  for  it,  and  we  finding  the  other 
2 per  cent,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  sink.  That 
would  enable  the  money  to  be  raised,  and  lines  to  be 
constructed  for  25  per  cent,  less,  and  would  also 
involve  a less  sum  being  expended  by  the  baronies. 

16109.  You  state  that  the  Government  are  now 
prepared  to  sink  2 per  cent.,  but  is  that  so?  Do  not 
the  baronies  guarantee  5 per  cent.,  of  which  2 per 
cent,  is  due  to  the  Government,  and  not  a free  gift  of 
2 per  cent.  ? — They  run  the  risk  of  2 per  cent. 

16110.  But  you  state  that  the  Government  are  now 
prepared  to  sink  the  2 per  cent.? — Yes. 

16111.  And  I gather  from  you  that  you  thought 
the  Government  made  a free  grant  of  the  2 per  cent.  ? 
— They  actually  make  a free  grant  provided  the  line 
does  not  pay,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  are  in  a 
worse  position,  because  if  any  person  has  got  sufficient 
infl  uence  in  the  localities  to  get  a line  passed  through, 
and  then  to  get  it  passed  through  the  Privy  Council 
the  Government  are  perfectly  powerless  in  the  matter 
and  they  must  give  this  interest  on  the  amount  that 
is  passed  by  the  Privy  Council.  What  I say  is  that 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  the  system  is  worked 
is  wrong,  because  if  the  Government  are  bound  to  give 
this  2 per  cent,  now,  why  not  give  it  in  the  first  place 
by  providing  the  funds  at  a low  rate,  and  not  causing 
the  baronies  to  pay  a larger  sum  for  financial  schemes 
which  could  be  more  cheaply  carried  out  for  cash. 

16112.  You  would  put  it  in  the  reverse  way. 
In  the  event  of  the  Government  giving  a direct 
guarantee,  say  of  3 per  cent,  or  3£  per  cent.,  would 
not  capitalists  be  found  to  find  the  money  ? — Certainly. 

1 have  .no  doubt  whatever  that  lots  of  capitalists  in 
London  would  do  it  at  3|  to  3£  per  cent. 

16113.  The  baronies  giving  the  Government  a 
guarantee,  but  in  the  first  instance  the  guarantee 
coming  direct  from  the  Government  to  the  capitalists 
finding  the  money?— I think  that  the  Government 
can  get  the  money  at  a cheaper  rate  than  anyone  else, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I say  the  Government  ought  to 
step  in  and  do  the  work  that  is  so  much  required, 
and  which  cannot  be  done  by  local  enterprise  at  all 
because  they  have  not  got  the  means.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  where  the  Government  runs  the  risk  of 
spending  the  whole  of  that  £40,000  a year  for  interest 
in  railway  schemes,  by,  as  I said  before,  sinking  the 

2 per  cent. ; but  if  they  take  the  initial  stage  by 
saying— Now,  we  will  give  this  £40,000  a year 
without  any  contingencies  at  all,  except  that  the 
baronies  come  forward  and  pay  the  1£  per  cent.,  they 
would  get  the  railways  constructed  for  3£  per  cent., 
because  you  would  have  Government  security  They 
have  done  the  same  thing  in  India,  and  to  a larger 
extent. 

16114.  Have  they  found  the  capital  there? — Yes. 
I think  it  would  be  a subject  that  would  be  well  worth 
inquiring  into  as  to  what,  they  did  in  India. 

16115.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  not  all  they  did  in  India 
to  guarantee  5 per  cent.  ? — Yes.  . 

10116.  Mr.  Pim. — And  was  it  not  the  Indian 
Government  that  guaranteed  the  5 per  cent.,  and  not 
the  British  Government  ?- — Then  if  we  had  an  Irish 
Government  we  should  guarantee.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  Government  ought  to  apply  the  2 per  cent,  as 


a free  grant  to  all  lines  recommended  by  the  Bo  l 
Inquiry,  and  on  the  baronies  guaranteeing  U jf 
cent.,  the  Government  ought  to  provide  the  canit  i 
Then  again  in  all  cases  where  the  baronies  a' 
too  poor  to  tax  themselves  to  the  extent  even  *f 
the  lj  per  cent.,  and  where  the  Board  of  Inn,,;0 
recommended  lines  to  be  constructed  in  counti? 
that  require  to  be  opened  up,  such  as  North  and 
West  Donegal,  then  the  Government  ouriit  to 
make  these  lines  so  recommended  at  the  charge  of 
Imperial  funds ; and  as  a means  of  developing  the 
country  which,  without  outside  aid,  can  never  be 
developed.  Then  there  are  some  questions  about  the 
power  of  Grand  Juries — “ What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  powers  of  control,  &c.,  vested  by 
the  Act  in  Grand  Juries  of  counties?  Do  you 
think  the  obligation  imposed  on  them  by  the  Act 
of  completing  and  Working  the  line  in  case  of  default 
by  the  promoters,  could  be  successfully  discharged!" 
My  opinion  is,  following  out  the  argument  I havj 
used  here  before,  that  the  power  of  Grand  Juries 
ought  not  to  be  considered  at  all  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  relationship  of  dual  ownership  of  land  in 
Ireland.  The  sooner  some  form  of  local  Government 
apart  from  the  Grand  Jury  system  is  established  the 
better  for  both  Government  and  country.  That  is, 
both  for  the  Executive  and  the  people  who  occupy 
the  land.  I do  not  think  it  is  a question  of 
taking  the  Grand  Juries  into  consideration,  because 
they  do  not  represent  anybody  but  themselves.  Then 
Question  No.  11  is — “Is  the  procedure  before  the 
Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  for  the  confirmation  of 
scheme  by  Order  in  Council,  one  which,  in  your  opinion, 
facilitates  the  extension  of  communications  in  an  ad- 
vantageous manner  ? ” I consider  that  it  does  not.  I 
think  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament 
as  it  is  to  get  an  Order  from  the  Privy  Council ; that 
you  almost  have  to  go  to  the  same  expense  in  getting 
up  the  necessary  information  lor  the  Pi-ivy  Council 
that  you  would  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  For  in- 
stance, I had  some  schemes  under  this  Tramway  Act, 
which  I endeavoured  to  get  up  immediately  after  the 
Act  came  into  operation.  One  was  from  Kilkenny  to 
Castlecomer,  and  from  Castlecomer  to  Atliy,  and  from 
Castlecomer  to  Carlow.  I surveyed  the  lines,  got  out 
all  the  plans,  and  expended  all  the  money  in  putting 
advei-tisements  in  the  papers,  and  so  on.  I expended 
between  £700  and  £800  on  the  surveys,  and  then  I 
found  that  the  Act  was  so  surrounded  with  difficulties 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  lines  constructed 
except  as  a financial  speculation  at  a very  large 
rate  of  interest ; consequently,  the  conclusion  I have 
come  to  is  derived  from  experience.  I consider 
it  would  be  much  easier  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
be  obtained  if  we  had  the  means  locally  of  getting 
these  Acts  of  Parliament  for  tramways,  because  I 
cannot  see  why  we  should  have  to  go  to  Westminster 
for  such  simple  things  as  Tramway  Acts,  and  if  our 
Irish  members  collectively  could  not  agree  upon  where 
a tramway  ought  to  be  constructed  in  Ireland, 
then  I say  better  abolish  the  Irish  representatives 
altogether.  It. is  absurd  our  having  to  go  to  West- 
minster. 

16117.  The  Chairman. — But  have  you  to  go  to 
Westminster  for  a tramway  ? — We  have  to  go  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

16118.  That  is  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not 
representative  body  at  all.  The  Privy  Council  is  not 
representative  of  the  country,  they  are  simply  people 
set  apart,  some  of  them  very  good  judges  no  doubt 
and  some  of  them  very  skilled  in  legal  matters,  but  1 
do  not  think  they  are  the  persons  who  ought  to  con- 
sider whether  a particular  district  should  have  a tram 
way  or  not. 

16119.  What  board  would  you  institute  to  consider 
whether  they  should  have  a tramway  ? — I think  we 
should  be  able  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  Irelan 
for  constructing  a gas  works  or  a tramway  or  anything 
analogous  thereto. 
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fl,0  Would  the  body  you  suggest  be  a represen- 
• bodv  any  more  than  the  present  1 — No,  I think 
Quite  sufficient  representative  bodies  and  that 
Trish  members  ought  to  have  the  power  of  passing 
t of  Parliament  for  tramway  and  other  purposes. 
in°l  The  same  as  they  had  before  when  they  spent 
l £10  000 ?— Certainly,  but  the  English  Government 
Ives  have  spent  very  foolish  sums  too,  and  to  a 
extent  than  £40,000. 

irm0  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make 
this  subject? — No,  but  there  is  another  paper 
u|!°.  you  sent  me  with  regard  to  railway  organization 
nd  extension,  and  I have  some  information  to  give 

y°l6l23Q  Mu  Barry. — You  know  West  Donegal,  do 

M6124.  How  far  is  Glenties  from  Portnoo  ? — It 
aid  be  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  I should  say. 

16125.  What  sort  of  place  is  Glenties  ?— Glenties 
is  a very'  neat  little  village.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  districts  of  the  county  of  Donegal. 

It  is  the  town  where  the  election  is  held  for  one  of  the 

^16126.  What  sort  of  land  is  therein  the  neighbour- 
hood 1-The  land  is  not  good. 

16127.  Is  it  all  mountain? — Yes,  very  much  so. 
16128.  Between  Glenties  and  the  sea  what  sort  of 

land  is  it  7 lb  is  a pretty  level  plain  there,  capable 

of  considerable  development  .if  there  were  means 
of  access  to  the  markets,  but  .as  I have  pointed  out 
in  the  paper  which  I have  handed  in,  if  these  piers 
We  constructed  you  would  bring  the  people  into 
closer  relations  with  the  outer  world.  The  grain  that 
they  grow  there  now  costs  a very  large  sum  to  get  to 
market,  and  consequently  the  price  they  get  for  it  is 
rery  small.  . . , , ". 

16129.  What  sort  of  country  is  it  between  Glenties 
and  Ardara  ? — The  mountains  end  at  Glenties  pretty 
near.  The  word  “ Glenties  ” means  simply  “ at  the 
head  of  the  Glen  “ the  joining  of  the  glens,”  so  that 
the  plain  extends  from  Glenties  to  Ardara.  It  is  a 
wild  mountainous  sort  of  country  and  not  good  land, 
not  the  same  as  about  Dublin  and  in  the  county  Meath. 

16130.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  mountain 
range  between  the  two  ?— No,  none  whatever. 

16131.  Mr.  Pim. — The  river  runs  from  Glenties 
down  to  Ardara?— The  Owenea  River  runs  from 
Glenties  to  Ardara. 

16132.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  again,  what  sort  of 
mntry  is  it  between  Ardara  and  Killybegs  ? — It  is 
snerally  mountainous.  There  is  a large  chain  of 
ountaius  between  Ardara  and  Killybegs.  Here 
Stranorlar  and  there  is  a road  up  through  Glen 
inn  to  Lough  Finn,  and  then  you  proceed  right  down 
iis  road  to  Glenties.  For  instance  there  you  have  a 
.ountain  1,430  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  close  to 
ough  Finn,  north  east  of  Glenties.  At  Glenties  you 
>me  to  876  feet.  Then  between  Glenties  and  Ardara 
du  come  down  to  159  feet.  Then  north  of  Ardara  it 
1 335  feet  near  the  point  where  I say  you  ought  to 
itablish  steam  boat  communication. 

16133.  Now  follow  the  route  between  Ardara  and 
lillybegs  ? — There  is  a road  coming  through  from 
trdara  which  rises  up  to  1,157  feet. 

16134.  Mr.  Pirn. — That  is  the  height  of  the  moun- 
ain  at  the  side  of  the  road  ? —Yes. 

16135.  Mr.  Barry. — That  is  not  the  road  itself? — 
Jo,  it  is  not  the  road  itself.  The  road  lies  between  that 
md  another  mountain  to  the  west  which  is  1,652  feet. 
16136.  The  question  is  what  the  level  of  the  road 
si— The  level  of  the  road  you  would  easily  get  off  the 
xmtonr  maps — that  is  the  townland  maps. 

16137.  You  think  there  is  a considerable  ascent  in 
the  road  between  Ardara  and  Killybegs  ? — Yes,  I have 
driven  the  road  several  times.  There  is  a good  ascent. 

16138.  What  would  you  say  to  a line  forthe  develop- 
ment of  W est  Don<  gal,  leaving  Stranorlar  and  going  via 
Glenties  and  Ar.lara  to  Killybegs?— I should  not  go 
that  way  to  beg’n  with. 

16139.  Which  way  should  you  go  ? — I should  go 
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You  have  the  line  extended  there  at  the  present,  and  w j 
I should  go  that  way  if  you  wanted  to  go  to  Killybegs  Doherty, 
from  Donegal. 

16140.  Why  would  you  go  that  way  if  the  other 
line  was  the  better  line? — If  it  were  a better  line.  I 
would  not  go  a worse  line  if  the  other  were  a better, 
but  it  wants  to  be  shown  to  me  that  the  other  is  the 
better  one. 

16141.  I am  only  putting  assumptions  to  you. 

Assuming  that  there  is  a practicable  line  from  Stranor- 
lar to  Killybegs  via  Glenties  and  Ardara, . would  not 
that  open  up  a part  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glenties  and  Ardara  which  would  be  left  out 
in  the  cold  by  extension  of  the  line  from  Donegal  to 
Killybegs  ? — I quite  agree  in  that,  looking  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view.  If  you  are  going  to  open  up  ti  e 
country  by  a line  of  railway  I think  it  would  be  quite 
possible,  taking  Letterkenny  as  your  point  of  departure, 
to  get  to  Glenties  from  Letterkenny. 

16142.  But  assuming  that  you  get  a line  from 
Stranorlar,  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  going  to 
Letterkenny? — For  the  same  reason  that  you  have 
advanced  about  going  to  Killybegs,  that  you  have 
already  a line  from  Stranorlar  to  Donegal  which  opens 
up  a certain  amount  of  the  country,  and  by  going 
more  into  the  centre  you  would  open  up  a greater 
portion. 

16143.  What  would  you  open  up  by  going  to 
Letterkenny  ? — Londonderry  is  the  natural  port  of 
departure  for  the  whole  of  Donegal.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  getting  away  to  Dublin,  but  what 
have  the  Donegal  people  to  do  with  getting  away  to 
Dublin  on  business  generally. 

16144.  Mr.  Pvm. — Would  you  not  get  to  England 
more  directly? — You  have  steam  boat  accommoda- 
tion at  Derry ; but  taking  Letterkenny  you  have 
a large  district  including  Dunfanaghy,  Milford,. 
Kilmacrennan,  Church  Hill,  and  Glenties.  There- 
is  no  reason  why  a railway  going  from  Letterkenny 
to  open  up  Ardara  should  not  proceed  by  Church. 

Hill  and  Glenties,  that  is  if  you  are  going  to 
develop  the  country.  The  cost  of  developing  the 
country  there  would  be  very  considerable,  but  at  the- 
same  time  I hold  that  it  is  necessary  you  should 
have  railways  through  Donegal,  and  whether  it  should 
go  the  line  which  Mr.  Barry  suggests  or  the  line  I sug- 
gest, would  be  a matter  for  some  competent  authority 
to  decide  after  careful  inspection. 

16145.  Mr.  Barry. — What  I rather  wanted  to 
o-ather  from  you  was  whether  you  thought  Glenties 
and  Ardara  ought  to  be  considered  in  any  scheme 
for  opening  up  West  Donegal?— I should  decidedly 
think  that  they  ought,  and  that  in  any  scheme  for 
opening  up  West  Donegal,  Glenties  and  Ardara  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  very  probably,  upon 
the  examination  of  all  the  ground,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, I might  come  to  your  conclusion  that 
Stranorlar,  through  the  Finn  Valley  and  on  towards- 
Glenties,  would  be  the  proper  route. 

16146.  Do  not  take  it  that  I have  come  to  that 
conclusion.  I only  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  by 
suggesting  a line  ?— I would  suggest  either  that  line 
or  the  line  by  Letterkenny,  and  going  down  towards 
Doochary  Bridge. 

16147.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  country 
well  between  Ardara  and  Killybegs?— I know  almost 
every  mile  of  Donegal  as  well  as  I do  this  room. 

16148.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
getting  a line  from  Ardara  to  Glenties?— I do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty ; there  would  only 
be  the  usual  difficulty  you  have  of  getting  round 
escarpments  of  mountains. 

16149.  And  from  Killybegs  to  Donegal  ?— There 
would  be  no  difficulty.  , 

16150.  From  Glenties  to  Ardara?— No  difficulty 
whatever. 

16151.  Killybegs  to  Donegal  would  open  up  all  the 
coast,  and  be  in  connection  with  existing  lines?— 

Quite  so.  What  we  ought  to  recollect  with  regard 
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Sept  28, 1887.  to  a railway  going  through  Donegal  in  this  direction 
would  be  this  : that  if  you  open  up  all  the  county  by 
Doherty. ' several  branches-  -for  instance,  one  going  down  to- 
wards Dunfanaghy  which  would  embrace  Creeslougli, 
then  these  branch  lines  to  the  other  side  should  be 
considered,  but  if  you  are  going  to  open  up  the 
county  by  one  main  trank  line  only  through  it  towards 
Glenties  and  Ardara  we  ought  to  recollect  that  a 
very  large  district  of  country  remains  behind  to  the 
north  and  north-west,  embracing  Gweedore  and  Dun- 
fanaghy which  would  be  left  altogether  undeveloped, 
and  that  it  would  be  easier  coming  into  Killybegs 
from  Ardara,  and  proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the 
Gweebarra  River  which  extends  a long  way  up,  as 
you  can  see  from  Lough  Beagli.  There  is  a natural 
chasm  projects  itself  down  in  this  south-west  direction, 
into  the  valley. of  the  Gweebarra,  and  this  Gweebarra 
River  extends  itself  into  the  centre  of  the  country, 
so  that  you  would  get  a comparatively  easy  line  in  the 
direction  marked  out  here  on  the  map. 

16152.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  the  water  out  of  Lough 
Beagli  go  towards  the  west  ? — Most  of  it  goes  east. 
Lough  Beagli  is  over  two  miles  in  length,  and  149  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  river  emptying  into  Lough 
Beagh  from  the  south-west  rises  slowly  to  207  feet  at 
a distance  of  nearly  1^  miles ; the  water  shed  stands 
south-west  from  Lough  Beagh  distant  about  three 
miles,  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet,  when  the  descent  to 
Lougli  Barra  occurs.  Lough  Barra  stands  at  an  ele- 
vation of  292  feet,  and  is  distant  from  the  water  shed 
about  three  miles. 

16153.  The  Chairman. — Now  will  you  take  the 
questions  as  to  railway  organization  ? — The  first 
question  is  “ are  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  in 
Ireland  in  your  district  such  as  to  meet  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  traffic  (a)  for  passengers,  ( b ) in 
goods,  <fec;1  ” So  far  as  the  passenger  accommodation 
exists  on  the  present  lines  I believe  that  they  fulfil 
all  the  requirements,  but  as  regards  the  development 
of  goods  traffic,  and  the  carrying  of  goods  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  I think  they  are  pretty  much  prohibitive 
to  a very  large  extent,  and  almost  universally 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  That  is  my  per- 
sonal experience,  and  I have  formed  that  opinion 
from  having  had  a good  deal  of  connection  with 
railways  in  the  matter  of  carrying  materials  through 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  I find  that  the  railway 
people  here  in  Ireland  look  upon  you  as  a sort  of 
freebooter  if  you  offer  to  send  any  goods  by  the  rail- 
way at  all.  They  look  upon  you  with  suspicion  if 
you  come  there  to  encumber  their  premises  with  goods. 

16154.  On  what  do  you  ground  that  broad  opinion. 
Can  you  descond  to  details? — Yes,  I can  give  you 
details. 

16155.  Give  me  the  reasons  why  you  think  that 
the  Irish  railways  are  managed  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
carriage  of  goods  ? — First  and  foremost  I look  upon  it 
in  this  way  that  the  prices  charged  for  the  carriage 
are  excessive  compared  with  the  prices  charged  in 
England  for  travelling  the  same  distances,  and  I will 
give  you  a few  examples. 

16156.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  pas- 
senger arrangements  ? — So  far  as  the  passenger 
arrangements  are  concerned  I always  get  carried 
when  I go  myself,  therefore  I do  not  look  after  the 
passengers  so  much  as  I do  after  goods  or  materials. 

16157.  But  as  a rule  are  the  passenger  fares  as 
cheap  in  Ireland  as  in  England? — The  statistics  are 
very  easily  got  at,  but  I think  the  passenger  fares  do 
not  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  cheap.  They  are 
certainly  not  as  cheap  as  what  I found  .travelling  in 
Belgium  or  Germany. 

16158.  Or  in  England  ? — Or  in  England. 

16159.  "Will  you  give  us  some  particulars  about 
the  rates'  for  goods?— In  1876  I was  engaged  build- 
ing some  barracks  at  Mullingar,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  I wanted  some  bricks  to  be  brought 
from  Athy  to  Mullingar,  which  is  a direct  distance 
perhaps  of  thirty  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

16160.  What  distance  by  railway? — The  distance 


by  railway  I suppose  would  be  about  sixty  mile„  , I 
Clara.  Before  I give  these  prices  I should  lik**  t 
say  that  the  great  difficulty  arises  in  connection  !■? 
the  Irish  Railway  system,  and  from  the  diversity  , 
interests  at  stake.  There  is  a little  bit  of  aV° 
interchanging  with  a larger  system  and  so  on  which  I 
perhaps  negatives  the  good  intentions  even  of  S01T| 
of  the  higher  officials  of  the  larger  lines  I ,] 
say  that  had  something  to  do  with  some  of  th  * 
cases  which  I am  about  to  mention ; but  on  tf* 
whole,  when  I tell  you  that  7s.  6 d.  a ton  was  charged 
for  a distance  of  sixty  miles,  going  round  all  th 
country  from  Mullingar  to  Athy  for  bricks,  I think 
you  would  say  that  is  tco  much. 

16161.  \^d.  a ton  per  mile  ? — Yes. 

16162.  Mr.  Pim.  Have  you  any  idea  what  thev 
charge  for  bricks  in  England  per  mile  ? — Yes,  I will 
give  you  the  comparative  statement  of  a similar  sort 
of  thing  that  they  charged  myself.  I do  not  know  of 
course,  whether  they  charged  anybody  else  the  same 
From  Athlone  to  Mullingar,  a distance  of  twenty-six 
miles,  they  charged  3s.  4 <7.  a ton.  From  Tullamoreto 
Mullingar,  a distance  of  eighteen  miles  direct  across 
the  country-  -but,  of  course,  they  went  all  round  with 
an  intervening  bit  of  line  at  Clara — they  charged 
7s.  6 d.  From  Dublin  to  Mullingar,  fifty  miles  for 
slates  they  charged  6s.  Ad.,  and  cement,  6s.  id.  and 
sometimes  7s.  6 d.  For  timber  they  charged  10s.  a 
ton.  I think  you  will  consider  those  are  pretty  stiffish 
prices.  Then  from  Belfast  to  Downpatrick  they 
charged  for  twenty-two  miles  6s.  6 d.,  and  from  Dublin 
to  Dungarvan  for  plant  24s.  2d.  Then  to  Dun- 
garvan  for  stone,  16s.  8 d. 

16163.  When  you  say  plant,  you  mean  contractors’ 
plant  ? — Y es,  ordinary  contractors’  plant.  Then  Dublin 
to  Balbriggan  for  bricks,  twenty  miles,  2s.  6d.  That 
is  not  an  out  of  the  way  price.  Then  Dublin  to 
Drogheda  for  timber,  6s.  a ton.  Belfast  to  Dublin  for 
rails  and  iron  of  that  description,  11s.  per  ton;  and 
Dublin  to  Limerick,  129  miles,  16s.  8 d.  per  ton. 
That  is  my  experience  of  the  Irish  railways.  Now,  I 
will  give  you  my  experience  of  the  English  railways. 
In  1882  I brought  a large  quantity  of  stone  from 
Whitehaven  to  Maryport,  that  is  a distance  of  thirteen 
miles,  and  all  they  charged. me  • on  the  London  and 
North  Western  was  Is.  id.  per  ton.  Then  I brought 
a large  quantity  of  stone  from  Annan  in  Scotland— 
from  a place  they  call  Corsehill — to  Maryport,  forty- 
five  miles,  and  all  they  charged  me  on  the  two  railways, 
the  Maryport  and  Carlisle,  and  some  Scotch  system, 
was  2s.  8 d.  a ton.  They  had  to  go  round  a good 
distance  by  Car-lisle. 

16164.  That  was  on  the  Glasgow  and  South 
Western  ? — Yes.  All  they  charged  me  for  that  forty- 
five  miles  was  2s.  8 d.,  against  the  6s.  id.  that  the 
Irish  railways  charged  for  a similar  sort  of  thing. 
Then  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  Maryport,  ninety 
miles,  they  charged  me.  for  cement — and  that  was 
rather  high,  and  that  is  the  only  high  rate  I have— 
25s.;  but  we  had  stone  rates  through  by  the  North 
Eastern  from  the  Hawksworth  and  Horsforth  Quarries 
in  Yorkshire,  right  away  to  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, a distance  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles,  and 
all  they  charged  for  that  distance  was  7s.  9d.  a 
ton.  Then  we  had  a freight  from  the  same  quarries 
away  to  Spithead  Forts,  270  miles,  for  10s.  10tf. 
Now,  I say  that  that  shows  you  that  in  addition  to  the 
high  charge  of  rates  in  Ireland  there  is  no  accommoda- 
tion given  to  you  by  the  railway  companies  for  your 
goods  to  travel.  There  is  every  accommodation 
afforded  to  you  in  England  for  your  goods ; and  in  fact 
if  you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  one  or  two  competing  lines 
you  would  have  three  or  four  officials,  and  perhaps 
even  the  manager,  coming  and  calling  on  you  to  see  if 
you  have  any  goods  to  send.  Here  if  you  have  any 
goods  to  send,  if  you  send  them  over  by  cart  you  will 
meet  a porter  at  the  railway  station,  who  will  say, 

“ Where  are  you  going?”  and  if  you  tell  him  you  want 
to  send  your  goods  by  railway,  he  will  say,  “ Well,  I. 
do  not  know  whether  we  can  send  them  to-day  or  not, 
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Jou  bring  a few  tons  of  contractor’s  rails  away 
the  Shannon  to  Clogher  Head,  and  how  much  do 


out  the  timber,  or  whatever  it  is, if  bulky,  down 
^ 1 ard  ’ and  if  you  go  there  again  days  afterwards 
iBt  .find  it  lying  there  still.  Some  time  ago  I 
cOU  may  , . ..  ..  i-nmi  nfi  nnnt.met.nr’s  rails  awav 


the  oiiannou  wj  viug™.  

im,,;nk  the  rails  cost  me  for  freight  alone  between 

utwnKwic  , — 


“Tflfi’rVhat  is  the  distance  1— The  distance,  I 
1 p 'is  190  miles.  That  is  the  extreme  limit  of  it, 
Khans  it  is  not  so  much.  What  I say  on  the 
30  0f  railway  organization  in  the  country  is  this — 
fw  T believe  the  railway  system  in  Ireland  could  not 
! worse  organized  than  it  is  at  present.  That  is  my 
Cion  and  until  we  have  some  system  of  centralized 
wranization  and  management  here  of  the  Irish  railway 
Sem  we  shall  simply  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  various 
■nmoeting  lines  as  they  exist  at  present. 

16166.  Then  you  are  in  favour,  I gather,  of  amal- 
gamation of  the  whole  system  into  one  body  ? — Most 

^16167^'  And  probably  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  power 
that  such  a company  would  have,  you  would  approve  of 
wme Government  Commission,  or  body  of  men,  to  super- 
vise the  arrangements,  so  that  thepublic  shouldbe  justly 
treated  by  the  company  1— Yes ; my  opinion  even  goes 
farther  than  that.  I hold  that  in  a small  country  like 
Ireland,  that  requires  railway  extension  to  a very  large 
extent  the  richer  dines  ought  to  pay  for  the  poorer 
lines  and  consequently  that  the  whole  system  of  rail- 
ways’ou^ht  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  the  same 
as  it  is  in  Belgium,  and  the  same  as  it  is  in  other 
countries.  _ ., 

16168.  What  other  countries  1—1  think  in  Switzer- 
land There  are  a few  lines  in  France  which  are  not 
under  the  Government,  but  a good  many  that  are. 

16169.  I think  you  will  find  that  that  is  not  so,  but 
that  they  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 
_I  was  under  the  impression  that  they  were  not. 

16170.  They  are  owned  by  the  Government  in  this 
sense,  that  originally  the  Government  constructed  the 
lines  and  leased  them  out  1—' They  have  the  control. 

16171.  Have  they  any  control  except  to  make  ex- 
tensionsl-Myidea  is  that  in  a poor  country  like  Ireland, 
where  you  have  a line  paying  7 per  cent.,  and  another 


only  1 per  cent.,  and  perhaps  another  no  per  cent,  at  Sap^s, 188T- 
all,  the  7 per  cent,  ought  to  go  to  develop  the  country.  w , j 
That  cannot  be  done  by  private  companies,  and  hence  Doherty. 

I think  the  State  should  be  the  owner  of  the  railways 
in  Ireland. 

16172.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  State 
management  of  commercial  concerns  1 — No ; except  the 
State  management  of  all  our  concerns  at  present. 

16173.  How  do  you  make  out  that? — I mean  that 
we  cannot  do  anything  at  all  without  the  consent  of  the 
State  at  present. 

16174.  In  what  way  ? — We  cannot  arrange  our  rents 
with  our  tenants,  and  that  is  a commercial  'transaction, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  State.  Iunderstandyour 
question  thoroughly,  and  I have  had  noexperience  where 
the  State  comes  in  as  the  direct  agents  in  commercial 
business  in  the  sense  in  which  I understand  commercial 
business  ; but  what  I say  is  that  you  cannot  develop  a 
poor  country  without  the  intervention  of  the  State, 
and  that  all  the  evidence  I have  been  giving  you  to- 
day here  has  been  pretty  much  in  the  direction  of 
showing  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  in- 
terfere to  develop  it,  by  giving  money  in  some  form  or 
other  for  harbours  and  railways, and  if  they  do  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  the  losers  by  it,  and  they  can  only  refund 
themselves  by  having  the  profits  on  the  richer  lines  to 
pay  for  the  poorer. 

16175.  Mr.  Barry. — How  can  they  get  the  profits 
on  the  rich  lines  if  the  profits  on  the  rich  lines  belong 
to  the  existing  companies  1— The  profits  on  the  rich  lines 
belong  to  the  existing  companies,  but  I think  it  would 
be  unfair  for  any  Government  to  find  funds  for  develop- 
ing a country,  and  provide  feeders  for  existing  com- 
panies, and  that  the  existing  companies  should  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  outlay. 

16176.  You  think  the  Government  should  buy  tho 
railways  ? — Most  decidedly. 

16177.  At  their  present  value  ? — That  is  a question 
of  valuation.  I say  that  any  article  can  be  sold  at  its 
value,  and  it  is  a question  of  ascertaining  what  its 
value  is. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  10  o’clock. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29th,  1887. 

The  Commission  met  at  36,  Merkion-squabe,  Dublin. 

Present  :-Sir  James  AUpoH  (Chairman) ; J.  Abemethy,  Esq. ; J.  W.  Barry,  Esq. ; J.  T.  Pvm,  Esq. 


Mr.  J.  Ormsby  Lawder,  C.E.,  called  in  and  examined. 


16178.  The  Chairman.— I believe  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  ? — I am.  I 
am  also  a J.P.  and  D.L.  for  the  county  of  Leitrim. 

16179.  You  have  had  placed  before  , you,  I believe, 
the  two  sets  of  questions  relating  to  railway  organiza- 
tion and  to  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883  ? — I have. 

16180.  Take  the  railway  organization  first— “ Are 
the  facilities  afforded  by  railways  in  Ireland  in  your 
district  such  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  traffic  (a)  for  passengers ; (6)  for  goods,  &c.”  ? — 
% answer  to  that  is,  that  in  some  cases  they  are,  but 
in  many  cases  they  are  not — that  is  to  say,  in  many 
places  cross  lines  are  required,  especially  in  the  west. 
The  rates  for  passengers  are  too  high,  and  in  many 
oases  goods  rates  are  also  high,  but  this  point  I would 
prefer  the  merchants  and  traders  dealing  with.  It  is 
not  a question  I am  familiar  with  myself. 

16181.  The  commercial  part  of  the  question  you 
would  not  deal  with  ? — No,  I do  not  propose  to  touch 
that 


16182.  Referring  to  the  first  answer  you  gave,  that  Mr.  J.  Ormsby 
cross  lines  are  required,  especially  in  the  west,  have  Lawder,  c.n. 
you  turned  your  attention  to  the  district  which  you 
think  requires  accommodation  ? — Yes;  I am  familiar 
with  the  west.  Dining  the  year  1881  I was  one  of 
the  inspectors  for  the  Board  of  Works  of  relief  works 
iu  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  I had  a considerable 
amount  of  driving  about  through  the  country.  Con- 
sequently I am  familiar  with  Leitrim,  Roscommon, 

Mayo,  Galway,  and  Clare.  On  looking  at  the  map  of 
the  railways  down  to  the  west,  you  will  see  they  are 
all  in  long  lengths,  going  right  down  to  the  west. 

For  instance,  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  with  a branch 
from  Mullingar. 

16183.  Have  you  got  before  you  the  railway  map 
of  Ireland,  with  the  lines  and  stations  marked  upon  it  ? 

Yes  and  I have  marked  upon  it  our  own  Cavan 

and  Leitrim  Railway,  of  which  I am  joint  engineer 
-with  Mr.  James  Barcon,  and  the  extensions  of  that 
line  that  I think  would  be  advisable  for  the  conve- 
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Sept.  29,  1887.  nience  of  the  country.  The  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail- 
“ way  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  opened 
Lawder,  ok.  ? velT  sliortly.  The  Midland  Great  Western  comes 
down  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  and  branches  off  at  Mul- 
lingar, and  goes  off  to  Westport  and  Ballina.  Then, 
again,  a branch  from  Athlcne  goes  to  Galway.  The 
districts  in  between  these  long  stretches  have  no  lines 
of  railway  at  all,  and  they  are  very  considerable 
areas. 

16181.  Will  you  describe  tlje  extensions  you  would 
propose  1 — Our  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  Rail- 
way begins,  at  Belturbet  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, passes  through  the  county  Leitrim,  and  joins  the 
Midland  Great  Western  at  Dromod. 

16185.  It  is  a continuation  from  Belturbet  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway — a continuous  line? — Yes, 
but  it  is  narrow  gauge,  and  the  Great  Northern  is 
broad  gauge.  It  is  broad  gauge  up  to  Belturbet,  and 
from  Belturbet  to  Dromod  is  a light  railway,  narrow 
gauge,  and  from  Ballinamore  to  Arigna,  where  there 
are  coal  and  iron  fields  which  we  are  trying  to 
develop. 

16186.  Do  you  continue  on  to  Sligo  ? — We  propose 
to  go  on  hereafter  to  get  to  the  port  of  Sligo,  so  as  to 
ship  our  iron  ore  from  there,  with  a branch  to  Drum- 
kerrin  that  would  take  in  the  whole  of  the  coal  area 
and  the  whole  iron  field. 

16187.  Is  that  a narrow  gauge  line? — Yes,  that  is 
being  made  at  present.  We  are  laying  the  rails 
now. 

16188.  Mr.  Pint. — Is  that  a light  railway  or  tram- 
way ? — Tfiat  is  a tramway  from  Ballinamore  to 
Arigna.  The  main  line  is  a light  railway. 

16189.  The  Chairman. — Where  is  the  coal-field 
situated  1 — At  Arigna. 

16190.  Is  it  at  present  worked  ? — It  has  been 
worked  for  a great  number  of  years  by  very  small 
farmers,  who  rent  a pit  for  a few  pounds  a year,  and 
they  grub  away  at  it  in  a most  primitive  manner,  but 
it  never  could  have  been  worked  in  a commercial  way 
without  railway  communication. 

16191.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  coal-field  ? — There 
have  been  various  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
in  the  field,  from  thirty  million  tons,  down  to  the  last 
report,  which  was  by  Professor  Hull,  twelve  million 
tons. 

16192.  What  is  the  description  of  coal  there  ? — It 
is  a coal  resembling  the  Scotch  coal.  It  is  a bitu- 
minous coal  with  not  very  much  gas  in  it. 

16193.  What  is  the  ironstone? — It  is  clay  band, 
very  like  Lie  Glasgow  black  band  ironstone.  It  has  a 
very  high  percentage  of  metallic  iron  in  it.  I have 
some  of  that  iron  ore,  and  also  some  of  the  coal, 
exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  this  year. 
The  Earl  of  Kingston,  who  owns  part  of  the  property 
there,  and  who  is  also  chairman  of  our  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway,  and  a few  of  the  local  people,  have 
joined  together,  and  are  trying  to  start  a company 
now  to  work  this  coal-field.  Besides  that,  I have  had 
two  or  three  people  in  England  applying  to  me  to 
come  and  start  this  field  as  soon  as  the  railway  is 
opened. 

16194.  Have  you  had  any  application  to  work  the 
ironstone  ?— Not  the  ironstone.  It  is  the  coal  they 
have  been  inquiring  about,  but  the  coal  and  the  iron 
lie  together  there,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  everything  for 
the  smelting  of  iron  most  suitably  situated.  There  is 
the  iron  ore  and  the  coal,  and  there  is  limestone  quite 
close  and  water  power. 

16195.  What  is  the  limestone?  Is  it  mountain 
limestone?— It  is  the  upper  limestone,  and  lies 
within  half  a mile  of  the  iron-field.  The  iron  and 
coal-field  are  on  a mountain,  so  that  you  can  get  at  the 
coal  by  an  adit  underneath  it.  There  was  an  iron 
works  there  working  for  years  from  the  year  1790  to 
1830. 

16196.  What  sort  of  population  is  there  through 
this  district  between  Arigna  and  Sligo  ? Is  there  a 
very  large  population? — I could  only  give  it  you 


approximately,  because  I have  not  taken  that  out  , 
have  here  a little  pamphlet,  which  I published  W 1 
going  for  our  railway  to  the  Grand  Juries  and  P ■ 
Council,  giving  information,  and  it  states  that  the  T* 
lation  along  the  whole  of  this  Cavan  and  LeV' 
line,  including  this  branch— and  also  at  that  time 
proposed  to  go  from  Arigna  down  to  Boyle  to  «et  * 
to  the  Midland  Great  Western — was  165  1,  ° 

mile.  P s<luate 


16197.  What  traffic  beyond  the  local  and  cod 
traffic  did  you  anticipate  ?— We  anticipate  the  agricul 
tural  produce  of  the  country  inside  of  the  existing 
lines.  Before  we  made  this  Cavan  and  Leitrim  lb? 
there  were  1,000  square  miles  of  area  without  anJ 
railway  at  all,  and  any  agricultural  produce  that  wi 
inside  of  that  area  it  was  very  hard  to  get  to  the 
markets.  This  was  a line  that  was  got  up  by  ourselves 
in  the  district.  All  the  gentry  in  the  country  joined 
and  we  got  the  preliminary  expenses  all  paid  by  the 
people  in  the  district  from  subscriptions  of  £200  down 
to  1 s.  The  gentry  and  shopkeepers  and  small  farmers 
and  everybody  joined  in  the  preliminary  expenses,  and 
we  carried  the  line  through. 


1619S.  Have  you  had  any  guarantee  from  the 
baronies  ? — Yes. 


16199.  What  capital  have  you  ? — £202,000  is 
guaranteed  for  the  main  line  from  Belturbet  to  Dromod 
which  is  thirty-four  miles,  and  a branch  from  Ballin' 
amore  to  Arigna,  of  tramway,  fifteen  miles. 

16200.  Is  that  in  progress  now? — The  main  line 
General  Hutchinson  is  to  inspect  on  the  4th  or  5th  of 
October  next,  and  the  tramway  will  be  ready  for 
opening  about  Christmas. 

16201.  Do  you  run  into  the  station  of  the  Great 
Northern? — Yes  ; the  Great  Northern  have  given  us 
facilities  at  Belturbet  by  making  a platform  at  which 
our  passengers  can  get  out,  with  their  carriages  on 
the  opposite  side.  Then  for  goods  they  have  built  a 
transfer  shed,  Or  are  building  it,  with  sidings  from 
their  line  to  one  side  of  their  narrow  platform,  and 
with  our  line  on  the  other  side  ; and  for  the  transfer 
of  coal  our  two  sidings  come  together  and  the  waggons 
are  almost  touching,  the  one  a little  higher  than  the 
other  so  as  to  shovel  the  coal  out.  At  Dromod,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  we  have  not  got  the'  same  facilities  given 
us  by  the  Midland  Great  Western.  The  Great 
Northern  at  Belturbet  have  given  us  facilities,  but  the 
Midland  Great  Western  have  not  given  us  any.  They 
will  not  put  in  any  siding  to  join  us.  We  proposed 
to  build  a transfer  shed  on  our  own  land  at  our  own 


cost  at  any  place  that  would  suit  them,  but  the  Midland 
Great  Western  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to  us, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  result  is  we  have  had 
to  build  a goods  store  opposite  their  goods  store.  We 
sent  in  our  plans  to  their  engineers,  and  we  asked  them 
if  it  would  suit  them,  and  they  said  they  did  not 
object.  The  result  is  that  we  have  built  our  goods 
store  now,  and  they  decline  to  allow  us  to  level  up  the 
road  that  leads  to  their  goods  store,  although  we  have, 
under  the  arbitrator’s  award,  a right  of  way  down  this 
road,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  it  will  prevent  any 
traffic  being  interchanged  at  Dromod — Dublin  or 
Sligo  traffic. 


16202.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  any  power  under 
your  provisional  order  to  make  arrangements  com- 
pulsorily with  the  Midland  Great  Western  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  we  have.  We  have  got  power  to  take 
land,  and  we  took  certain  powers,  amongst  others  a 
right  of  way  from  their  station  up  this  road  past  their 
goods  store.  The  arbitrator  has  dealt  with  that,  and 
has  given  them  a certain  sum  of  money  for  that  right 
of  way,  and  we  have  built  our  goods  store  now 
opposite  theirs,  and  we  propose  to  make  the  best  of  3 
bad  job  by  putting  lines  of  rails  across  from  the 
two  docks  of  the  two  goods  stores  and  run  a trolly 
between  and  tranship  in  that  way. 

16203.  Mr.  Abernethy.— You  have  no  other  tribmif.1 
but  the  Railway  Commissioners  to  appeal  to  ? — ho, 
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. Railway  Commissioners  are  very  expensive  for 

^‘  il  company  like  ours. 

*^6204  Tke  Chairman.—  Have  they  given  any 
10  why  they  object  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
reas?  They  have  looked  on  us  from  the  beginning  as 
Antagonistic  line.  I do  not  know  why.  We  say  we 
, n l,P°a  crood  feeder  for  them.  The  line  has  been  got 
£ i , people  living  in  the  district.  The  Earl  of 
rfinffiton  lives  in  the  county,  and  I am  a landlord 
Sr  in  the  district,  and  we  promoted  this  line  simply 
d solely  to  benefit  our  properties  and  our  district 
a“  jiy  and  we  connected  the  two  lines,  the  one  line 
tothe  North  and  the  other  to  the  Midland,  so  as  to 
n[xe  the  people  in  the  district  an  opportunity  of  going 
Tlublin-ways,  Sligo-ways,  or.  Belfast- ways. 

15205.  I suppose  they  apprehend  competition  be- 
tiveen  Dromod  and  Sligo  as  against  their  own  lino 
from  Roscommon  to  Sligo?— The  competion  that  may 
take  place  is  between  Dromod  and  Dundalk.  It  is 
the  same  distance  to  Dundalk  from  Dromod  as  from 
Dromod  to  Dublin.  It  is  87  miles  from  Dromod  to 
Dublin,  and  86J  miles  from  Dromod  to  Dundalk. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  Dundalk  will  ever  compete 
with  Dublin." 

16206.  But  taking  Roscommon  to  Westport,  you 
appear  to  be  nearer  than  them  1 — On  that  branch  from 
Roscommon.  _ 

16207.  I suppose  they  dread  competition  to  W est- 
port?— At  present  they  have  a complete  monopoly  of 
all  this  district. 

16208.  Which  they  want  to  retain  ? — I presume  so. 


16209.  Mr.  Fim. — I presume  they  are  afraid  you 
would  tap  their  traffic  at  Dromod  and  take  it  off  their 
system  to  the  Great  Northern? — That  is  what  they 
say;  but  we  differ  with  them.  We  say  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  getting  nearly  all  our  goods  from  Dublin  and 
Sligo,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  For  instance, 
two  or  three  days  ago  at  Ballinamore  a trader  wrote 
to  Sligo  to  find  what  the  price  of  English  coal  would 
be  there,  and  also  wrote  to  Dundalk.  He  got  the 
rates  from  our  traffic  manager,  and  he  found  he 
could  get  coal  cheaper  to  Ballinamore  from  Sligo  than 
from  Dundalk ; but  our  traffic  manager  said  you  can- 
not get  your  coal  from  Sligo  till  we  make  suitable 
arrangements  with  the  Midland  Great  Western  at 
Dromod.  Then  this  particular  trader  wrote  to  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  Midland  Great  Western,  Mr. 
Ward,  and  said  he  was  anxious  to  get  his  coal  from 
Sligo,  but  he  understood  the  coal  could  not  be  tran- 
shipped at  Dromod,  and  Mr.  Ward  wrote  back  to  him, 

I understand,  and  told  him  lie  had  better  get  his  coal 
from  Sligo  in  bags,  and  that  that  was  the  only  way  it 
could  be  handled. 

16210.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Did  the  Midland  Company 
offer  opposition  to  your  application  for  a Bill? — No; 
they  did  not  come  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  all.  The 
Tramways  Act  provides  that  unless  a person  appears 
and  opposes  before  the  Grand  Jury  they  have  no  locus 
standi  before  the  future  tribunal,  the  Privy  Council. 
They  did  not  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  Leitrim 
or  of  (Javan  at  all,  and  so  they  did  not  oppose  us. 

16211.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  the  Cavan,-  Leitrim,  and 
Roscommon  line  generally  similar  to  the  Clogher 
V alley  line  ? — The  Clogher  Valley  line  is  a tramway  ; 
that  is  to  say  half  off  the  road  and  half  on  the  road. 
The  main  line  of  our  Cavan  and  Leitrim  line  from 
Belturbet  to  Dromod  is  in  the  country.  Our  branch 
is  similar  to  the  Clogher  Valley. 

16212.  Is  the  rolling  stock  to  be  the  same? — Very 
similar ; the  bogie  carriages  are  a little  longer  than  on 
the  Clogher  Valley. 

16213.  What  is  your  worst  gradient  on  the  light 
railway  ? — One  in  forty.  From  Ballinamore  to 
r r°mod  the  steepest  gradient  for  a short  length  is  one 
ra  forty.  From  Ballinamore  to  Belturbet,  where  we 
esPect  heavier  traffic,  it  is  one  in  forty-five. 

16214.  What  are  your  sharpest  curves? — The 
sharpest  curve  is  just  outside  Ballinamore,  500 


feet  radius.  That  is  only  one  curve.  Then  there  are  one  Sept.  29,  isbt. 
or  two  other  curves  of  ten  chains  and  then  from  that  Mr  j Ormsby 
to  800  and  1,000  feet.  I.awder,  c.is. 

16215.  In  what  positon  are  these  extensions.  Has 
the  country  been  surveyed? — There  was  a project 
before  the  Grand  Jury  from  Dromod  to  Roscommon. 

They  went  before  the  Grand  Jury  twice,  and  the  first 
time  they  were  tin-own  out  on  Standing  Orders. 

16216.  1 suppose  that  application  was  accompanied 
by  detailed  plans  and  sections  ? — Y es. 

16217.  Ordinary  Parliamentary  plans ? — Yes;  but 
under  the  Tramways  Act,  as  you  are  aware  probably, 
if  you  make  the  slightest  slip  in  the  smallest  detail 
under  the  Standing  Orders  you  have  no  appeal  from 
that.  The  Grand  Jury  are  bound  to  throw  you  out. 

They  were  thrown  out  on  one  occasion  on  Standing 
Orders,  and  then  another  time  they  went . for  a line 
from  Dromod  to  Strokestown.  The  Strokestown  Fair 
is  a very  important  fair.  There  is  a very  fine 
breed  of  sheep  and  cattle  about  there,  and  the  people 
of  Strokestown  want  to  be  connected. 

16218.  Who  was  the  opponent  who  threw  you  out 
on  Standing  Orders  ? — I am  not  the  engineer  for  that 
line.  I understand  the  Midland  Great  Western  opposed 
them,  and  I believe  some  of  the  ratepayers  opposed 
them.  Some  of  the  large  farmers,  and  people  having 
large  grazing  farms,  thought  the  tax  on  them  would 
be  too  heavy.  I am  nob  quite  clear  whether  the 
Midland  Great  Western  opposed  them  or  not,  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  they  did. 

16219.  To  follow  on  with  the  extensions,  will  you 
tell  us  what  is  the  position  of  the  rest  of  the  exten- 
sions ? — The  extensions  shown  on  this  map  are  merely 
my  own  idea  of  what  I believe  will  be  a benefit  to  that 
country.  I know  the  whole  of  it  very  well,  and  I 
reported  on  several  of  these  lines  to  the  Board  of 
Works. 

16220.  Will  you  describe  that  part  of  the  country  ? 

I drove  15,000  miles  for  the  Board  of  Works  in  a 

year  and  a half,  during  the  relief  works,  through 
Mayo,  Galway,  and  part  of  Clare. 

16221.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Will  you  describe  those 
branches  and  the  advantages  you  think  wouldaccruefrom 
their  construction? — I think  the  line  from  Dromod  to 
Roscommon  would  be  a valuable  extension  of  our 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  line,  because  passengers  and  goods 
now  going  from  Sligo  to  Roscommon  have  to  go  up  to 
Mullingar  and  come  away  back  to  Roscommon.  The 
passengers  or  goods  going  from  Sligo  to  Roscommon 
would  have  to  go  via  Longford  to  Mullingar  and 
thence  back  to  Roscommon  through  Athlone.  The 
line  from  Dromod  to  Roscommon  direct  would  give  a 


short  cut  across.  Then  from  Roscommon  on  to 
Tuam  there  is  a large  area  of  country  there  that  has 
not  got  any  railway  at  all.  I understand  that  within 
the  last  few  days  there  is  a line  begun  to  be  constructed 
from  Woodlawn  to  Mountbellew.  It  was  passed  some 
time  ago,  and  I heard  it  had  died  a natural  death,  but 
it  has  revived  again. 

16222.  What  is  the  line  between  Tuam  and  Clare- 

morris  ? There  is  a line  being  promoted  which  I 

inspected  for  the  Board  of  Works  under  the  Tramways 
Act  two  or  three  times.  It  is  a broad  gauge  line,  and 
is  a line  that  ought  to  be  made.  There  is  a line  passed 
from  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe.  Then  there  was  a 
line  promoted,  which  went  before  the  Grand  Juries, 
from  Tuam  to  Claremorris,  making  a detour  from 
Tuam  to  Claremorris  via  Hollymount,  with  a short 
branch  to  Ballinrobe,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
line  that  would  have  suited  that  country  the  best. 
Ballinrobe  is  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  there  is  a very  large  pig  traffic  from 
there.  According  to  the  lines  that  have  been  passed 
now,  and  the  Bills  that  have  been  got  for  them,  the 
traffic  would  go  from  Ballinrobe  to  Claremorris  and 
from  Claremorris  to  Tuam  to  get  down  to  Limerick, 
Nearly  all  the  pigs  in  that  country  go  down  to 
Limerick,  butthey  will  find  instead  of  railing  them  there 
to  Claremorris  and  then  coming  back  to  Tuam  from 
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CJaremorris  people  will  drive  their  pigs  from  Ballinrobe 
to  Tuaru  direct.  The  railway  will  not  get  the  traffic. 

1G223.  What  is  the  distance  ? — Ballinrobe  to  Tuam 
would  be  seventeen  miles.  The  line  from  Tuam  via 
Hollymount  to  Olaremorris,  with  a short  branch  to 
Ballinrobe,  would  have  allowed  the  Ballinrobe  people 
to  get  whichever  way  they  liked. 

16224.  The  Chairman. — That  would  be  altogether 
a line  nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  with  a branch  to 
Ballinrobe  ? — I think  it  was  about  thirty  miles. 

16225.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  now  continue  on  to 
Connemara ? — From  Ballinrobe  I think  that  a line  on 
through  Cong  would  be  a good  line.  There  is  very 
good  land  all  about  Cong,  and  there  is  very  pictur- 
esque scenery,  which  would  make  it  a tourist  line 
from  there  on  to  Clifden,  by  Killary  Harbour,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  land-locked  harbours,  then  by 
Leenane  and  on  to  Clifden.  There  was  a line  pro- 
moted several  times  from  Galway  to  Clifden  direct, 
going  through  Oughterard,  which  is  the  only  town  it 
would  touch.  The  rest  would  be  bog  nearly  all  the 
way.  The  other  route  would  touch  several  places, 
such  as  Cong  and  Leenane,  and  I understand  the 
people  there  are  more  anxious  for  that  line  via  Cong 
and  Leenane  than  the  other  line. 

16226.  Do  you  mean  the  Clifden  people  or  the 
people  at  Leenane  ? — I mean  the  people  generally  on 
the  whole  line.  I do  not  know  really  whether  the 
Clifden  people  are  anxious  for  the  direct  line  or  for 
the  other. 

16227.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  land 
between  Cong  and  Leenane  as  compared  with  the  land 
between  Oughterard  and  Clifden  ? — I think  they  are 
very  like  each  other — not  very  valuable  land.  It 
would  be  rather  a difficult  line  to  get. 

16228.  Is  it  not  through  a mountain  valley  between. 
Cong  and  Leenane  1 — Yes. 

16229.  Mr.  Barry. — What  sort  of  land  is  it  be- 
tween Leenane  and  Clifden? — A good  deal  is  the 
usual  Connemara  bog  land,  with  little  fertile  valleys. 

16230.  Have  you  taken  the  levels? — No,  this  is 
simply  an  indication  on  the  map.  That  line  from 
Ballinrobe  via  Killary  Harbour  and  Clifden,  I think, 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  tap 
the  fishing  traffic. 

16231.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  been  over  that 
country  there? — Yes,  over  and  over  again.  I have 
not  surveyed  it  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a rail- 
way, but  I have  driven  over  it  dozens  of  times. 

16232.  Mr.  Abemethy. — From  Ballinrobe  via  Cong? 
— By  Leenane,  between  Lough  Mask  and  Lough 
-Corrib,  and  on  to  Leenane,  and  then  to  Kylemore  and 
Clifden. 

16233.  Mr.  Barry. — Now,  describe  the  line  from 
Ballinrobe  to  Galway? — From  Ballinrobe  down  to 
Galway  there  is  a very  good  country,  and  Headford  is 
a town  of  some  little  importance,  and  the  people  there 
are  very  anxious  to  have  that  line.  They  have  passed 
resolutions,  and  appeared  before  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Mayo  in  favour  of  that  line.  I believe  that  if  all 
these  narrow  gauge  lines  are  made  in  short  discon- 
nected bits,  they  will  be  failures,.-  and  that  it  is 
advisable  to  have  them  in  as  long  lengths  as  possible, 
so  that  they  can  be  managed  and  worked  economi- 
cally. 

16234.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  country  be- 
tween Galway  and  Ballinrobe?- — Yes,  and  also  from 
Ballinrobe  to  Westport.  All  that  country  is  a 
thickly-populated  country.  In  some  parts  of  it  there 
is  very  good  land,  and  in  other  parts  poor  enough. 
All  about  Ballinrobe  to  Westport  and  Cong,  and  Head- 
ford,  is  capital  land — splendid  land. 

16235.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  you  have  taken 
no  steps  to  raise  the  capital  ? — No.  We  found  it  very 
hard  even  with  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee  to  raise  the 
capital  for  our  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway.  In  fact, 
we  raised  two-tliirds  ox  the  capital,  and  then  as  to  the 
one-third  remaining,  a Bill  had  to  be  promoted  and 


passed  by  the  House  of  Comihons  to  enable 
of  Works  to  advance  the  money,  and  take1 
shares.  When  the  Home  Rule  Bill  came  in  it  i 
knocked  the  money  clean  out  of  the  country  i 
nobody  would  invest  a halfpenny.  y’  an“l 

‘Ig-  Mr:-p?r*g’0/S  tte  “»■% 

good  between  Ballinrobe  and  Westport,  on  tlm 
side  of  Lough  Mask? — Very  fair  land.  ™ 

i 16237.  Then  continue  on  from  Westport  north?- 
From  Westport  on  round  to  Belmullet  part  0f  th~ 
country  is  fairly  good,  and  there  are  a number  of 
people  living  there.  It  is  a thickly-populated  country 
but  a poor  country,  occupied  by  small  tenant  farmers! 
There  are  very  good  fisheries  round  there  in  Blacksod 
Bay  and  Clew  Bay,  but  they  find  great  difficulty  in 
sending  off  their  fish.  There  is  a large  area  of  country 
there  that  has  no  railway  communication  at  all,  andi 
I thought  a line  would  be  desirable  from  Westport 
to  a place  called  Innishlyre.  Westport  Harbour 
itself  is  a bad  harbour,  and  Newport  is  a bad  harbour 
but  Innishlyre  near  the  coastguard  station  has  good 
deep  water,  and  a good  harbour  could  be  made  there 
and  I think  a tramway  running  along  to  Innishlyre 
round  by  Newport  and  Mulranny,  near  Acliill  Island, 
along  by  Ballycroy  near  the  sea  to  Belmullet,  would 
catch  the  whole  of  the  fishery  there  and  bring  it  off 
to  Westport,  where  it  could  be  tamshipped  and 
inland. 


16238.  Mr.  Pirn. — Have  you  surveyed  the  line 
between  Westport  and  Newport  ? — No.  I know  it  is 
very  hilly  ground,  but  I do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  round  those  bilk, 

16239.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  total  length  of 
these  extensions  you  have  been  indicating  to  us?— I 
have  not  taken  it  out. 

16240.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  keep  along  the  coast 
from  Belmullet  ? — Yes ; the  further  inland  you  go  the 
more  mountainous  it  is. 

16241.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  would  propose  to  turn  in 
to  Bangor,  and  then  from  Bangor  to  Belmullet?— 
Yes. 

16242.  The  Chairman. — That  part  of  your  scheme 
has  not  been  surveyed  ? — It  has  not. 

16243.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost? — I think 
that  those  tramways  could  be  done  for  about  £3,200 
or  £3,300  a mile. 

16244.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Including  rolling  stock  ?— 
Yes.  We  found  on  our  line  that  our  light  railway 
cost  about  £4,600  a mile,  and  the  tramway  along  the 
road  cost  £3,100,  including  rolling  stock. 

16245.  Mr.  Barry. — There  would  be  about  220 
miles,  and  that  would  cost  about  £700,000  altogether! 
—About  £1,000,000. 

16246.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  that  £4,600  the  cash  price 
per  mile? — The  £4,600  is  the  cost  in  our  particular 
case.  Every  railway  will  vary  slightly  in  one  way 
or  another.  We  have  paid  cash  in  every  single  in- 
stance. All  our  calculations  are  based  on  cash.  Vie 
do  not  believe  in  paper  money  at  all,  and  our  prices 
are  cash.  All  our  contracts  have  been  advertised,  and 
our  contractors  have  tendered,  and  we  have  accepted 
the  lowest  tender  in  every  case. 

16247.  That  includes  also  rolling  stock  ? Yes,  and 
fully  equipping  the  line.  Then  there  is  another  line 
that  some  meetings  have  been  held  about,  between 
Athy  and  Castleeomer  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western. 

16248.  The  Chairman.-- That  opens  up  another 
coal-field? — Yes.  There  have  been  several  meetings 
held  there,  and  people  have  subscribed  money  towards 
the  preliminary  expenses. 

16249.  Will  you  trace  on  this  map  the  extent  ot 
that  coal-field? — Yes.  [The  witness  did  so.]  That 
is  the  largest  coal-field  in  Ireland.  It  is  anthracite  coal. 

16250.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Where  would  be  the  centre 
of  the  coal-field? — Castleeomer. 

16251.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  made  any  estimate 
of  the  difference  in  cost  between  a broad  gauge 
railway,  and  a narrow  gauge  light  railway  ?— -ah- 
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d i have  gone  into  that  question,  and  we 
^•t0p  that  the  difference  between  a broad  gauge 
^railway,  and  a narrow  gauge  light  railway  will 
£1,500  to  £2,000  a mile. 

“",-0  Hr.  A bernethy. — Supposing  it  is  an  easy 
tVafld  very  light  cuttings  and  embankments  ? — 
n'  11  depends  on  the  country,  but  taking  our  own 
W lh.v  0n  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Line,  I am  quite 
that  we  could  not  have  built  that  line  under 

^1f253  Have  you  heavy  cuttings  on  that  line! — 
itr!  have  not.  We  avoid  all  the  heavy  cuttings  by 
' curves,  and  following  the  contours  of  the  land  with 

Set  steep  gradients  »P  «•»  . 

,0954  Mr.  Barry.— Axe  you  giving  this  estimate 
from  "an  absolute  estimate? -We  did  not  lay  out  a 
hroad  gauge  railway,  and  we  did  not  take  out  the 
, ' Ld  estimate,  tat  we  approximated  it  as  near  as  we 
could  Before  going  to  the  county  we  had  several 
meetings,  and  the  question  of  narrow  gauge  and  broad 
“ e was  there  discussed.  We  were  asked  what  it 
would  cost,  and  it  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  if  we 
had  gone  in  for  a broad  gauge  line  we  should  not  have 

had  a railway  at  all. 

16255.  You  have  told  us  that  the  worst  curve  you 
have  on  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Line  is  eight  chains, 
and  the  worst  gradient  one  in  forty.  Are  not  those 
admissible  curves  and  gradients  on  a broad  gauge 
line?- 1 do  not  think  so. 

16256.  Mr.  A bernethy  —Supposing  it  was  an  easy 
country  there  is  very  little  difference  between  a bridge 
capable  of  accommodating  a broad  gauge  line  and  a 
narrow  guage  line.  The  abutments  are  the  same,  and 
there  is°very  little  additional  masonry  ?— Yes. 

16257.  Then  there  is  only  one  third  more  of  per- 
manent way  to  lay  ?— Yes  ; but  you  have  a heavier 

' 1 6258.  That  does  not  necessarily  follow ; but  you 
have  a little  longer  sleeper  to  lay  ? — Yes. 

16259.  Would  you  estimate  that’  £1,500  a mile 
would  be  required  in  addition  for  those  works  that  I 
specify  1 — I should  with  the  flatter  curves  which 
would  entail  more  cutting. 

16260.  But  admitting  the  curves  you  have  de- 
scribed ?— Of  course  different  people  have  different 
opinions  about  things.  We  find,  taking  all  the  rail- 
ways that  have  been  made  in  Ireland — and  a good 
many  have  been  made  cheaply — none  of  the  broad 
gauge  lines  have  • cost  much  less  than  £7 ,000  a mile. 
There  is  one  which  was  a very  easily  made  line— 
the  Finn  Valley  Line— that  goes  from  Strabane  to 
Stranorlar,  and  that  cost  over  £G,500  a mile,  without 
engines,  which  would  be  about  £450  a mile  more. 
16261.  Mr.  Barry.— In  cash  ?— I believe  so. 

16262.  Mr.  Abernathy. — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
country  there? — A very  flat,  level  country.  The 
West  Donegal,  which  is  a narrow  gauge  extension 
Of  the  Finn  Valley  from  Stranorlar  to  Druminin, 
stopping  four  miles  short  of  Donegal  town,  was  made 
lor  £5,279. 

1G263.  Mr.  Barry.— Are  you  sure  yon  are  speaking 
of  cash  all  this  time?— Yes.  I was  told  only  yester- 
day by  a gentleman  connected  with  the,  Finn  Valley 
Line,  and  who  knows  it  very  well,  that  that  line  was 
made  with  cash,  and  that  great  economy  was  exercised 
in  making  it.  Lord  Lifford  took  very  great  .interest 
in  it. 

16264.  Did  that  include  rolling  stock?— Yes,  but 
not  engines,  which  are  supplied  by  the  Great  Northern. 

16265.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Have  you  made  an  esti- 
mate in  detail,  assuming  it  to  be  an  easy  country,  of 
the  additional  masonry  required  for  a broad  gauge 
bridge,  the  additionel  width  of  permanent  way,  sup- 
posing the  rails  to  be  the  same  weight  in  both  cases, 
the  additional  length  of  sleepers,  and  the  additional 
land?— No,  I have  riot ; but  I have  never  seen  any 
broad  gauge  railway  with  a 45  lb.  rail. 

16266.  Fifty  pounds  has  been  generally  adopted  ? 
—Fifty  pound  rails  have  been  put  down  in  some  cases, 


and  they  have  had  to  be  taken  up  in  a very  few  years  Sept.  29,  1887. 
and  7 5 lb.  rails  put  down.  .Mr.  J.  Orrosby 

16267.  Then  you  have  to  provide  additional  rolling  Larnter,  c.e.  ' 
stock,  whereas  the  line  might  be  worked  by  the  exist- 
ing line  if  you  had  a broad  gauge  railway,  and  you 
have  the  transhipment  to  face  in  all  cases  ? — I do  not 
know  that  as  to  the  rolling  stock  there  would  be  a 
very  great  saving,  because  if  the  existing  railway- 
works  your  line  with  their  rolling  stock  they  charge 
you  for  it,  and  do  not  undercharge  you,  and  conse- 
quently it  comes  to  the  same  as  buying  your  own 
rolling  stock.  That  is  our  experience  in  this  country. 

It  is  different  I know  in  England,  but  here  our  rail- 
ways do  not  give  us  anything  for  nothing  ; and  none 
of  them  have  any  rolling  stock  to  spare. 

16268.  The  Chairman.— Then  we  will  go  to  the 
other  subject  of  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies 
Act.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  the  con- 
struction of  tramways  and  the  steps  it  is  necessary  to 
take  in  oi-der  to  get  the  power  to  consti-flct  tramways 
under  the  Act?— Yes.  I was  the  originator  of  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway.  I was  living  down  in 
the  country  as  a landloi’d,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Kingston  and  two  or  three  other  landed  pi'O- 
prietors,  we  thought  a railway  was  required.  The 
people  wanted  the  railway  and  had  been  asking  the 
different  companies  to  extend  branches  for  years  and 
years,  and  they  had  got  no  relief  from  them. 

1G269.  Then  you  turned  your  attention  to  it? — 

Yes ; I acted  as  honorary  secretax-y  to  it  at  first  and 
got  up  the  whole  scheme.  I got  the  preliminary 
expenses  paid  by  the  people,  and  then  we  went  before 
the  Grand  Juries  and  we  got  the  money  afterwards. 

The  organization  of  that  line  I have  had  a good  deal 
to  say  to  from  the  beginning. 

16270.  Mr.  Barry. — What  was  the  amount  of  the 
preliminary  expexxses  up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  line  by  the  Privy  Council  ?— They  were  very 
moderate,  because  everybody  worked  for  love,  and  we 
wanted  to  get  the  line  passed. 

16271.  I suppose  they  expected  to  be  paid  after- 
wards ? — They  were  paid  afterwards. 

16272.  What  were  the  expeixses,  looked  at  from  that 
point  of  view,  up  to  the  time  of  the  obtaixxing  of  the 
provisional  order? — I cannot  say  straight,  off,  but  I 
know  we  collected  for  the  actual  deposit  and  the 
sums  that  had  to  be  paid,  something  like  £1,600. 

16273.  Money  oxxt  of  pocket? — Yes,  axxd  advertise- 
ments and  notices,  axxd  lodging  with  the  Board  of 
Works  £100,  and  publishing  in  the  Gazette,  and  fees 
to  counsel  and  solicitox-s,  and  so  on. 

16274.  What  were  the  expenses  xxp  to  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Order  1—' They  amoxuxted  to  £5,447 
in  the  case  of  a line,  64  miles  long,  that  we  applied  for 

16275.  The  Chairman.  — Turning  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, have  schemes  under  the  Act  been  laid  out  in  a. 


systematic  manner,  ; 


s to  confer  the  maximum  of 


benefit  on  the  districts  intended  to  be  served  ; if  not, 
why  not,  and  what  remedy  would  you  suggest?— If 
this  question  refers  only  to  those  schemes  that  have 
passed  the  Privy  Couixcil,  I believe  they  have  been 
laid  out  so  as  to  confer  the  maximum  of  benefit  - on 
the  district  served  ; but  if  it  means  the  schemes  that 
were  brought  before  Grand  Juries  and  were  not  suc- 
cessful, I think  a good  many  of  them  were  not,  though 
some  of  them  were.  The  chief  cause  of  failure,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  of  their  being  brought  forward  by 
London  Finance  Companies,  in  whom  the  Grand 
Juries  or  Privy  Council  had  very  little  confidence  in 
their  constructing  them  economically,  and  at  the  same 
time  well,  or  in  their  working  of  the  lines  properly 
afterwards  for  the  benefit  of  the  districts.  The 
remedy  I would  suggest  is  the  formation  of  a Central 
Railway  Department  in  Dublin,  composed  of  experts, 
before  whom  all  projects  should  come,  in  the  first 
instance.  Strict  inquiry  should  be  made  by  it  as  to 
the  general  utility  of  the  line.  If  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied  that  the  line  would  be  benefiexal  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  that  the  district  has  shown  its 
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Sept.  29, 1887.  anxiety  for  it,  they  should  have  power  to  advance  a 
Mr.  jTormsby  l)l'°Portiou  of  t,ie  required  preliminary  expenses.  If 
Lawder,  c.b,  they  are  further  satisfied  that  the  professional  men 
engaged  are  capable  and  efficient  men  in  their  profes- 
sions, and  that  they  are  willing  to  act  for  actual  cash 
out  of  pocket  in  case  of  failure  and  the  project  falling 
through.  When  the  Parliamentary  surveys,  &c..  have 
been  completed,  the  promoters  should  come  before  the 
Railway  Department,  who  should  see  that  the  line  has 
been  properly  laid  out  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  that  the  estimates  are  sufficient,  and  that 
standing  orders  have  been  complied  with  or  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  on  this  latter  point  I would 
give  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  Department 
should  report  on  all  these  points  to  the  Grand  Juries, 
and  if  the  line  is  not  opposed  at  that  tribunal,  the 
Privy  Council  should  be  bound  to  give  the  Order  in 
Council ; but  if  it  is  an  opposed  scheme,  an  appeal  be 
allowed  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  merits  of  the 
scheme  alona. 

16276.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  is  your  suggestion  that 
after  this  inquiry  the  appeal  should  go  first  of  all  to 
the  Privy  Council  and  then  to  the  Grand  Jury,  or 
first  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  then  to  the  Privy  Council  ? 
— I think  the  Privy  Council  should  touch  the  question 
of  merits  only — then  the  Department  in  Dublin  should 
go  into  the  question  of  sufficiency  of  estimate,  and  as 
to  the  standing  orders,  and  then  report  to  the  Grand 
J ury ; then  if  the  Grand  J ury  approve  of  the  line 
and  consider  that  it  is  a line  that  ought  to  be  made, 
it  then  should  go  before  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
merits  only,  but  that  neither  estimates  nor  anything  else 
should  come  before  the  Privy  Council,  except  appeals 
from  the  Railway  Department  as  to  standing  orders. 

16277.  The  Chairman. — What  functions  would  you 
assign  to  the  new  Board  that  you  propose  should  be 
formed  in  Dublin? — I should  propose  they  should  go 
into  the  engineering  part  of  the  question,  and  give 
their  experience  as  to  recommending  to  the  Grand 
J ury  whether  they  thought  it  would  be  a useful  and 
good  line  or  not.  The  Grand  Juries  in  some  cases 
have  had  several  schemes  brought  before  them,  and 
they  have  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
estimates  were  sufficient  or  not.  When  the  question 
is  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury  under  the  present 
system,  they  have  no  estimate  before  them  excepting 
the  estimate  of  the  promoters. 

16278.  According  to  your  scheme  there  would  be 
three  bodies  to  consult— the  Grand  Jury,  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  district  and  necessity  for  the  line ; 
the  central  Board  in  Dublin,  as  to  the  engineering 
estimates  and  engineering  questions  generally,  and 
then  the  Privy  Council  upon  merits? — Yes  ; the  Privy 
Council  being  the  highest  tribunal  to  which  appeal 
could  be  made. 

16279.  Would  net  that  be  increasing  the  expenses? 
— I do  not  see  how  you  are  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
Grand  J ury,  I do  not  think,  can  go  into  the  standing 
orders  and  into  engineering  questions.  They  have 
not  had  the  experience. 

16280.  Do  you  think  the  Grand  J ury  is  the  right 
body  to  say  whether  lines  in  a certain  part  of  the 
county  should  be  made  or  not,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
sist of  magistrates  from  all  parts  of  the  county  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  get  rid  of  the  Grand  Jury  or 
some  body  similar  to  it  if  you  are  going  to  tax  the 
county.  I do  not  see  how  you  could  go  direct  to  the 
Privy  Council  to  make  a line  through  a county  with- 
out asking  that  county  whether  they  are  anxious  to 
pay  the  tax  or  not ; but  1 should  certainly  have  no 
appeal  from  the  Privy  Council  to  Parliament.  In 
the  case  of  an  opposed  line  under  the  present  Tram- 
ways Act  you  must  take  it  before  Parliament,  and  if 
you  have  a small  factious  body — a few  people  joined 
together  to  oppose  a line— no  matter  if  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  in  the  district  want  the  line  and  one-tenth 
do  not,  that  one-tenth  can  put  the  company  to  a tre- 
mendous expense.  For  instance,  the  Clogher  Valley 
Line  had  to  pass  through  three  counties,  and  they  went 


before  the  three  Grand  Juries.  The  thro 
Juries  passed  the  line.  They  then  had  to  « w 11 
the  Privy  Council.  The  Privy  Council  gavetLlif 
nne  on  the  merits ; but  because  they  had  been  ^ 
in  the  Privy  Council  they  had  to  go  to  Dn  ,.i;Pp0Sed 
and  I think  that  is  an  unnecessary  throwing 
money.  ° "U  of 

i628i.  •“‘r-*-— — > 

the  position  of  Grand  Juries  in  this  way— that  in 
given  the  occupiers  of  land  the  power  former^ 
possessed  by  landowners  when  they  were  the  iW 
really  taxed  ; and  in  future  will  it  not  be  the  occuX! 
that  will  be  taxed?— It  is  the  occupier  that  win  K 
taxed  in  the  future.  I think  in  the  past  it  was  the 
occupier  that  was  taxed.  It  is  always  added  to  the 
county  cess.  Every  guarantee  for  a railway  is  added 
to  the  county  cess,  and  the  county  cess  is  levied  on 
the  occupiers  of  land.  n 


16282.  Then  the  landowner  has  not  hitherto  been 
taxed  ? — The  landowner  has  hitherto  been  taxed  on. 
the  lands  he  holds  in  his  own  hands.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  country  have  got  a considerable 
amount  of  land  in  their  own  hands.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  they  are  always  the  largest  holders  of  land  in 
the  counties. 

16283.  Mr.  Barry.— In  the  event  of  there  bein« 
two  or  three  competing  schemes  for  somethin*  0f  t|° 
same  object,  would  you  suggest  that  the  inquiry 
before  the  first  body  should  eliminate  those  that  were 
not  considered  advisable,  so  that  only  one  should  «o 
forward  to  the  Grand  J ury  ? — I think  so.  I think  that 
a body  of  experts  are  far  better  able  to  say  which  they 
consider  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters  that  they  should 
pass  the  line,  or  of  any  finance  company.  My  object 
is  to  get  the  lines  made  in  the  best  possible  position 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  I think  that  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  experts  who  know  these  matters 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  thing  far  better  than 
anybody  else. 


16284.  Do  you  know  what  the  relative  cost  is  of 
an  opposed  Bill  before  the  Privy  Council  and  an 
opposed  Bill  before  Parliament?— No,  I do  not.  I 
know  that  in  some  cases  promoters  of  lines  have  said 
they  found  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  gone 
before  Parliament.  We  were  not  opposed  anywhere 
and  we  certainly  should  not. ' We  had  to  go  before 
four  counties — Cavan,  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo 
— and  then  come  before  the  Privy  Council  besides. 

16285.  Were  you  opposed  at  the  Privy  Council  1— 
No.  If  you  are  not  opposed  at  the  Grand  Jury  they 
have  no  locus  standi  before  the  Privy  Council. 

16286.  Therefore,  you  had  not  an  opposition?— 
No;  we  had  no  opposition  at  all.  Wo  were  got  up 
on  different  lines  to  most  of  the  other  schemes.  We 
got  everybody  in  the  district  to  subscribe  to  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  and  join  with  us,  and  we  all  were 
pulling  at  one  end  of  the  rope.  It  was  a very  unusual 
thing,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  so. 

16287.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  consider  the  j Privy 
Council  a satisfactory  tribunal  to  go  before  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind  ? — I think  they  are. 

16288.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  had  any  opposed 
cases  before  the  Privy  Council  ? — No,  I have  not.  I 
do  not  care  what  body  you  get,  you  will  find  some 
people  who  will  object  to  it.  The  only  part  of  the 
procedure  before  the  Privy  Council  that  I think  is  a 
mistake  is  as  to  the  estimates. 

16289.  The  Chairman. — I think  the  second  ques- 
tion has  been  exhausted  by  the  explanations  you  have 
given?  —Yes. 

16290.  Then  take  the  third  question:  “Has  the 
Act  been  used  by  railway  companies  to  assist  them  in 
making  extensions?  Do  you  think  it  should  be  so 
used  ? ” — My  answer  to  the  first  part  of  that  question 
is  that  the  Act  has  not  been  used,  and  I do  not  think 
it  should  be  so  used.  I see  no  prospect  of  existing 
broad  gauge  railway  companies  making  or  working 
narrow  gauge  light  railways  or  steam  tramways,  as 
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_ all  set  their  faces  against  the  break  of  gauge ; 
ri  there  are  many  districts  that  could  not  afford  a 
hi  d gauge  expensive  line,  but  a narrow  gauge  line 
Id  be  a great  benefit  to  it,  and  have  a fair  pros- 
'r°t  0f  paying  a dividend  on  the  smaller  capital. 

P^lgqgj  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
, necessity,  I might  almost  say,  of  the  existing  com- 
e.  extending  their  lines  into  these  districts  at 
r m . s0  deficient  in  railway  accommodation  2 — It 
i(l  ’oe  most  desirable  that  some  railway  should  be 
^ide  through  several  districts,  but  the  question  is  how 
lose  railways  are  to  be  made.  Take,  for  instance, 
uv  own  district,  Cavan  and  Leitrim.  The  people  had 
lieeu  endeavouring  for  years  and  years  to  get  the 
existing  railway  companies  to  make  a line  into  the 
wuntry,  and  they  would  not  do  it. 

16292.  Did  they  always  refuse  2 — Always  refused. 
The  Midland  Great  Western  made  a branch  to  Killa- 
shandra,  only  six  miles  long,  and  it  cost  £90,000. 
Tli'en  the  short  line  from  Belturbet  to  the  Junction  on 
the  Great  Northern  cost  £10,000  a mile. 

16293.  Do  you  know  why  the  Killasliandra  branch 
cost  £15,000  a mile  2 — There  are  very  large  embank- 
ments, and  very  deep  cuttings.  I think  it  might  have 
been  made  cheaper  than  that. 

16291.  Then  I think  the  fourth  question,  with  the 
exception  of  the  power  to  use  horse  tramways,  you 
have  explained  2 - -Yes  ; I do  not  think  that  horse 
tramways  would  be  suitable  to  the  country.  I think 
that  the  steam  tramways  along  the  sides  of  the  roads 
ate  best.  I use  the  road  simply  for  the  sake  of  saving 
money.  The  steam  tramways  that  have  been  made 
already  have  conferred  a very  great  benefit  on  the 
people  in  the  district  through  which  they  run.  For 
instance  there  is  a short  line  of  seven  miles  in  length 
that  runs  from  Castlederg  to  Victoria  Bridge,  near 
Strabane,  and  it  has  been  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
people.  It  has  been  earning  1 to  2 per  cent,  over  the 
working  expenses  since  it  commenced,  and  the  people 
the  last  half-year  paid  2 |cf.  in  the  pound — that  would 
be  Hd.  for  the  year.  If  that  line  had  been  made 
under  the  existing  Tramways  Act  the  people  would 
have  had  the  road  plus  the  tramway,  and  have  been 
saving  £53  a year.  The  expenses  on  the  road  have 
been  reduced  more  than  half,  and  the  county  sur- 


veyor writes  me  that  it  is  of  the  very  greatest 
benefit  to  the  district. 

16295.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — You  have  stated  that  the 
existing  broad  gauge  companies  object  to  the  narrow 
gauge  lines,  and  the  break  of  gauge  2— ' They  will  not 
work  them  because  they  cannot  repair  the  rolling 
stock  in  their  own  shops,  and  they  are  in  favour, 
naturally,  of  the  broad  gauge. 

16296.  Has  the  Midland  Great  Western  given  that 
as  a reason  for  refusing  to  give  you  accommodation  2 
—No ; they  have  not  given  us  that  special  reason, 
but  I know  that  from  other  cases:  There  is  a line 

passed  from  Loughrea  to  Attymon,  and  they  proposed 
to  subscribe  a certain  sum  of  money  to  make  it  abroad 
gauge,  but  then  that  sum  of  money  was  much  under 
the  difference  of  cost,  and  for  that  reason  the  thing  has 
dropped  through,  and  has  not  yet  been  made.  In  the 
same  way  I think  they  proposed  to  subscribe  some- 
thing to  the  Clarem  orris  and  Ballinvobo  Line,  which 
was  to  be  broad  gauge,  but  I do  not  see  that  line 
going  on  either.  Then  again  there  was  another  line 
passed,  from  Armagh  to  Keady,  on  the  Gi-eat 
Northern  system.  The  Great  Nox-thern  proposed  to 
give  a certain  sum  towards  making  it  a broad  gauge, 
but  that  sum,  I understand,  was  also  short  of  the 
actual  difference,  and  in  consequence  it  has  never  been 
made. 


16297.  The  Chairman. — In  point  of  fact  the  rail- 
ways generally  have  declined  to  extend  their  system, 
cither  by  tramways  or  by  broad  gauge  2 — Yes.  The 
railways  in  this  country  do  not  cater  for  the  public 
in  the  way  they  cater  for  them  in  England.  For  in- 
stance take  the  Great  Northern,  from  Dublin  to 
Belfast.  You  have  the  port  of  Drogheda  there,  with 


the  train  going  so  near  that  you  could  throw  a \Sept.  29,  isav. 
biscuit  out  of  the  carriage  on  to  the  decks  of  the  j.  Ormsby 
steamers,  and  yet  there  is  no  communication  between  Lawder,  c.e. 
the  railway  and  the  port.  Then  you  have  several 
brickfields  along  the  route  there,  at  Portmarnock — 
first  class  brickfields,  close  to  Dublin,  and  no  siding 
into  the  brickfields. 

16298.  Have  they  bs^i  applied  for  2 — I understand 
so.  The  same  at  Balbriggan  ; the  same  at  Dundalk. 

At  Dundalk  port  they  have  no  sidings  from  theGreat 
Northern  Railway  down  to  the  shipping. 

16299.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  railway  2 — 

The  Dundalk  and  Greenore  Railway  which  is  worked 
now  by  the  London  and  North  Western  touches  the 
river,  and  they  have  a short  siding  down,  and  they 
can  get  stuff  from  ships  by  this  siding,  but  then  the 
Great  Northern  would  have  to  pay  something  for  the 
use  of  it  for  unloading  at  their  berths  and  carx-ying  it 
over  their  line.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  Great  Noi'them 
at  present  when  they  are  getting  their  own  rails  via 
Dundalk,  eax-t  them  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
ships  up  to  their  railway  station  at  the  junction. 

16300.  I observe  there  is  a little  spur  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  2 — It  goes  down  quite  close 
to  the  shipping  but  not  quite  down  to  it. 

16301.  Mr.  Pirn. — Used  not  the  old  Irish  North 
Western  to  run  down  near  the  quays  at  Dundalk  2 — 

Near  the  quays,  but  they  do  not  go  down  to  the  quays 
and  ran  along  the  quays  The  Greenore  Railway 
has  a branch  that  goes  down  to  part  of  the  quays,  but 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  now  cart  their  rails  up 
to  the  Junction  station.  The  Clogher  Valley  rolling 
stock  came  via  Dundalk,  and  was  taken  out  of  the 
ships  there  and  brought  on  their  own  wheels  through 
the  streets  of  Dundalk  to  get  them  on  to  the  trains 
at  the  station.  I do  not  speak  in  an  unfriendly  way 
of  the  Great  Northern,  but  that  is  the  style  of  thing. 

If  that  was  in  England  it  would  be  remedied  in  a very 
short  time.  These  small  towns  are  not  connected  and 
not  catered  for,  and  the  conveniences  are  not  given 
that  are  given  in  England. 

16302.  The  Chairman. — Departing  from  the  tram- 
ways question  for  a moment,  would  you  suggest  any 
remedy  for  that  as  regards  some  supervising  body  or 
governing  body  2—1  think  that  if  the  Government 
had  taken  up  the  State  purchase  of  railways,  as  was 
recommended  by  the  former  Commission  in  1865  or 
1867  it  would  have  been  the  salvation  of  this  country. 

16303.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  Govern- 
ment management  of  commercial  undertakings  2 — I 
have  been  out  in  India.  I was  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  in  India  for  ten  years,  and  I saw  the 
working  of  these  State  railways  there,  and  I consider 
the  way  the  Government  worked  the  State  railways 
of  India  was  very  much  superior  to  the  way  the 
companies  work  the  railways  in  Ireland. 

16301.  They  are  merely  guaranteed  are  they  not  2 

Some  of  them  are  guaranteed  and  some  are  made 

by  the  State  and  worked  by  the  State.  The  old 
original  trunk  lines  of  India  were  made  by  companies 
guaranteed  by  Government  with  a proviso  that  after 
a certain  term  of  years  the  Government  had  the 
option  of  taking  them  over  at  a certain  price. 

16305.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  extension 
of  railways  in  India  has  been  so  backward?— One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  you  have  a passing  Government. 

Oixe  year  you  have  a Liberal  Government  m that 
wants  to  cut  down  tilings,  and  after  that  you  have  a 
Conservative  Government  in  that  does  something 

16306.  Is  that  favourable  to  the  State  management 

of  railways? In  India,  I think,  the  extension  of 

railways  perhaps  might  have  gone  on  faster  ; but  at 
all  events  it  has  gone  on  at  a good  rate.  There  have 
been  a good  number  of  railways  made  in  India  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

16307.  Do  you  know  how  many  miles  of  railway 
they  have  in  India?— I could  not  say  off  hand. 

16308.  Am  I fairly  correct  when  T say  nearly 
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Sept.TJ,  1887.  14,000  miles  of  railway  altogether? — I believe  that  is 
r T~ — . correct. 

Onnsby  16309.  That  is  with  a population  of  250  millions. 
'*  or’  ’ " Have  there  been  very  great  advances  made  in  the 
promotion  of  railways  by  the  State  in  India  ? — Yes,  I 
think  there  has. 

16310.  You  think  that  is  a satisfactory  progress? — 
The  country  is  a new  country.  It  has  only  been  in 
our  possession  a few  years,  that  is  to  say,  I count  from 
the  year  1857,  after  the  Indian  Mutiny.  We  had  the 
East  Indian  Company  working  before  that,  but  then 
that  was  on  a different  basis.  In  latter  years  I think 
they  have  been  progressing  very  favourably.  Only 
the  other  day  the  Government  of  India  have  gone  in 
for  the  Bengal  and  Nagpore  Railway  to  Nagpore, 
800  miles  long,  and  they  have  guaranteed  three 
millions  of  capital  with  a further  three  millions  to  be 
guaranteed  hereaftH:. 

16311.  Assuming  for  a moment  that  the  State  are 
not  the  purchasers  of  railways  in  Ireland,  would  you 
advocate  any  consolidation  of  the  railway  system  of 
Ireland  under  one  body,. subject  to  some  supervision, 
to  see  that  the  public  were  properly  treated  ? — I think 
I should  if  it  could  be  done,  but  1 do  not  exactly  see 
how  it  could  be  done — to  consolidate  all  the  railways 
under  one  management,  and  the  Government  to  have 
a voice  in  that  management  wherever  they  thought 
the  company  was  not  doing  right  to  a certain  dis- 
trict. 

16312.  That  is  to  say,  in  this  respect,  that  where 
the  public  complained  to  the  Government,  they  should 
have  the  right  to  interfere  and  inquire? — Virtually, 
that  would  be  supervision,  and  very  nearly  a State 
railway. 

16313.  Would  you  approve  of  that  system  sup- 
posing the  whole  of  the  railways  could  be  consoli- 
dated?— I should,  but  I do  not  believe  in  giving 
monopolies  to  the  existing  lines.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Finlay  recommends  that  there  should  be  four  main 
railways,  and  that  these  four  main  railways  should 
have  certain  districts  assigned  to  them.  I believe  that 
if  that  were  the  case,  you  would  have  four  mono- 
polies, and  you  would  have  no  cross  lines.  It  would 
be  the  interest  of  those  lines  never  to  have  a cross 
line.  The  Midland  Great  Western  would  never 
make  a cross  line  then.  They  would  run  in  from 
Sligo  to  Mullingar,  and  back  again  to  Westport, 
sooner  than  make  a line  across. 

16314.  Then  the  fifth  question  you  have  practically 
answered — that  is  what  gauge  has  been  adopted,  and 
why,  and  you  have  given  your  reasons  why  the  narrow 
gauge  is  preferable  ?— Yes. 

16315.  Then  the  sixth  question  is — “ What  super- 
vision is  exercised  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
— (a)  previous  to  the  construction  of  a line;  (6) 
during  construction?”  Is  there  any  Government 
supervision  at  all? — The  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Ros- 
common Light  Railway  and  Tramway,  of  which  I am 
joint  engineer  with  Mi-.  James  Barton,  was  laid  out 
carefully  in  the  first  instance,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  The  Board  of  Works  then  held  a pre- 
liminary inquiry  as  to  its  engineering  merits,  and 
afterwards  as  to  sufficiency  of  estimates.  The  county 
surveyors  also  reported  to  Grand  Juries.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Order  in  Council,  we  have  carried  out 
the  works,  and  have  three  resident  engineers  on  them. 
All  rails  are  of  steel,  and  have  been  specially  rolled 
for  us.  The  fastenings  are  of  the  most  approved 
kinds,  The  sleepers  and  telegraph  poles  are  creosoted, 
and  in  fact  all  the  works  are  being  earned  out  in  a 
substantial  manner.  The  county  surveyors  also  see 
that  the  works  are  properly  carried  out.  Then  as  to 
the  inspection,  the  Government  Inspector  will  inspect 
our  line  before  opening. 

.1 6316.  Not  during  construction  ? — No. 

16317.  Would  you  advocate  any  inspection  during 
construction  ? — 1 think  it  would  be  a very  advisable 
thing.  We  should  have  been  very  happy,  while  being 


constructed,  if  anybody  had  come  down  and 
We  were  not  afraid  of  their  inspecting  the  Hi 
16318.  Mr.  A bemethy . — Y ours  is  tn  exceLJ 
case  ?-I  know  it  would  be  advisable  in  some  ' 
Ours  is  an  exceptional  case  in  this  respect,  that  alUif 
people  are  interested  in  the  line,  and  it  ' 


interests  of  all  the  population  that  the  line  should!!0 
made  properly  and  well.  I know  that  as  engineer  nf 
it,  whenever  the  contractors  do  anythin®  they  ou  V I 
not  to  do,  the  people  very  soon  tell  me  about  it 
16319.  The  Chairman. — I presume  the  Board 
Trade  requirements  about  bridges  and  level  crossin 
are  much  the  same  as  with  railways  1 — Yes.  I do  nl 
think  they  have  been  unreasonable  on  any  of  the  linL 
that  have  been  opened,  but  we  have  not  passed  that 
ordeal  yet. 

16320.  Have  their  requirements  in  this  resi 
affected  the  cost  of  construction  ? — No ; we  have 
found  it  so  in  our  case. 


16321.  Then  question  eight,  as  regards  the  working 
by  adjoining  railway  companies,  that  you  have  told  I 
us,  they  have  generally  refused  to  do  ? — Yes.  i 

16322.  Have  you  through  bookings  with  the  rail- 
way  companies  ? — We  have  through  booking  with  the 
Great  Northern.  Through  booking  arrangements 
are  being  made  with  the  Great  Northern  through  their 
own  line,  and  to  a limited  extent  to  England 
and  these  bookings  will  be  increased  as  circumstances 
arise  ; but  the  Midland  Great  Western  have  postponed 
their  through  booking  until  these  differences  between 
us  are  settled.  They  have  traversed  the  last  award 
that  the  Government  arbitrator  made  with  regard  tea 
little  strip  of  land  for  which  he  awarded  them  £5— 
their  boundary  drain  which  we  took  and  on  which  we 
built  our  goods  store.  That  they  have  traversed,  and 
they  tell  us  they  cannot  make  any  arrangements 
till  they  have  traversed  that;  but  that  traverse  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  because  it  is  a matter 
of  whether  it  should  be  £5  or  £50. 

16323.  It  ought  not  to  interfere  with  through 
booking  ? — No ; and  it  will  merely  mean  that  it  will 
prevent  the  traffic  coming  from  either  Dublin  or  Sligo, 
and  it  will  all  be  sent  to  Belfast, 

16324.  Then  I think  as  to  the  tenth  question,  as 
regards  Grand  Juries  you  have  explained  your  views 
fully;  but  perhaps  you  will  give  us  your  opinion  upon 
the  last  part  of  the  question,  as  to  the  obligation  upon 
the  Grand  Jury  in  case  of  default  by  the  promoters 
to  take  over  the  line,  complete  it  and  work  it.  Has 
there  been  much  difficulty  with  Grand  Juries  on  that 
point  ? — I know  in  several  cases  that  was  a thing  they 
shied  at,  and  was'  the  cause  of  their  throwing  out  the 
lines.  I do  not  believe  the  Grand  Jury  would  be 
a competent  and  proper  body  to  work  the  line  in 
case  of  default. 

16325.  Nor  do  they  feel  disposed  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  ? — No. 

16326.  Then  go  to  question  eleven,  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure before  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland?  — My 
opinion  is  that  the  Privy  Council  is  the  proper  body 
to  confirm  or  reject  alone  on  the  merits,  but  the 
question  of  the  sufficiency  of  estimates  should  not  be 
dealt  with  by  them.  If  a central  board  is  formed, 
as  suggested  in  my  answer  to  question  No.  1, 1 think 
that  all  powers  should  be  given  to  it,  that  the  Privy 
Council  now  have  in  unopposed  schemes,  but  if 
opposed  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  should  be 
given  on  the  question  of  merit  only,  and  there 
should  be  no  appeal  from  the  Privy  Council.  Going 
to  Parliament  is  a great  and  unnecessary  expense. 
The  law  governing  the  service  of  notices  and  adver- 
tisements might  be  altered  and  shortened  with  advan- 
tage to  save  expense.  If  a short  notice  were  to 
appear  in  the  local  papers  circulating  in  the  district 
for  tliree  consecutive  weeks,  stating  where  the  lino 
was  to  commence  and  end,  and  giving  the  names  of 
townlands  through  which  it  passes,  with  plans  and 
books  of  reference  lodged  as  at  present  would  ba 
ample.  It  is  not  possible  for  a line  to  be  projected 
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v a district  without  its  being  known  by  all 
•ft  interested,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  taken 
Pal 1 . ,rise.  But  if  it  is  thought  necessary  that 
bv«  should  be  served  on  owners  and  occupiers  of 
l touched,  they  should  be  very  short,  and  their 
' t or  dissent  ought  not  to  be  required.  Almost 
piers  of  land  in  Ireland  object  to  any  land  of 
Ebeinv  taken  for  any  useful  work,  but  would 
tnc  e 0f  the  project  if  it  went  through  his  neigli- 
land.  If  the  Railway  Department  report  to 


rove  of° she  project  if  it  went  through  his  neigli- 
i -’s  land  If  the  Railway  Department  report  to 
Ap  Grand  juries  that  in  their  opinion  the  estimate  of 
!l!  promoters  is  insufficient,  the  Grand  Juries,  on  the 
• ••  m of  the  promoters,  should  have  power  to  in- 


applicatioi 


the  promoter’s  estimate  to  the  amount  recom- 
C‘Inded  by  the  Railway  Department.  That  is  to  say, 
tht  if  the  promoters  estimate  that  the  lme  will  cost 
f 100  000  and  come  before  the  Railway  Board,  and 
they  think  that  it  would  cost  £110,000,  to  leave  a fair 
mairin  for  prices  of  iron  or  steel  going  up,  or  any- 
thin" like  that,  or  that  the  margin  for  contingencies 
is  not  sufficient  in  the  promoter’s  estimate,  then  the 
nromoters  should  be  at  liberty  to  increase  the  appli- 
Ltion  by  that  £10,000  when  they  go  before  the 
Grand  Jury.  At  present  they  have  no  power  at  all. 
They  "0  before  the  Grand  Jury  with  then-  own 
estimate  of  £100,000  and  then  when  it  comes  before 
the  Privy  Council  the  Board  of  Works’  engineer 
reports  that  he  thinks  it  will  cost  £110,000,  and  the 
Privy  Council  then  say  we  do  not  believe  you  can 
make  the  line  for  £100,000,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  thrown  the  line  out  on  that  account. 

16327.  Have  you  in  your  own  individual  case  made 
provision  for  working  capital  after  the  line  is  con- 
structed?—We  have  left  a small  margin  we  can  go  on 
with  for  the  first  half  year.  W e are  under  our  estimates. 

16328.  But  as  a rule  working  capital  is  not  provided 
for  in  the  estimate  beyond  the  cost  of  construction  ?— 
No ; we  have  not  actually  put  working  capital  in  our 
estimate,  but  we  have  left  sufficient  margin,  so  that 
we  shall  have  a working  capital.  When  we  went 
before  the  Privy  Council  the  Board  of  Works’  engineer 
reported  that  he  thought  it  could  not  be  made  for  the 
money.  He  was  some  £20,000  over  us  ; but,  how- 
ever, they  passed  us  and  we  are  mailing  it  under  our 
estimates. 

16329.  Now,  as  regards  the  guarantee  by  the  state, 
do  you  think  the  present  machinery  for  establishing 
the  Guarantee  is  a good  one,  and  does  it  work  well  ? — 
No  ;°I  do  not.  I think  at  present  the  whole  burden 
comes  upon  the  county  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
while  the  line  is  being  constructed,  and  that  you  do 
not  utilise  the  guarantee  sufficiently,  I think  that  if 
tlie  Government  were  to  guarantee  in  the  first  instance 
3 per  cent,  they  would  get  the  money  at  par. 

16330.  Instead  of  going  through  the  circumlocution  of 
the  comities  guaranteeing  5 per  cent,  and  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteeing  2 per  cent,  out  of  the  5 per  cent. , you 
think  a morer’simple  arrangement  might  be  made  ?— If 
the  Government  guaranteed  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
county  repaid  to  them  half,  the  county  would  save  and  the 
Government  would  save:  Under  the  existing  law, 

after  the  line  has  been  opened  for  traffic,  and  supposing 
it  only  pays  its  working  expenses,  the  county  is  liable 
for  3 per  cent.  In  the  other  case,  if  the  money 
were  raised  at  3 per  cent.,  and  the  Government 
guaranteed  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  county 
repaid  the  Government  half,  the  county  would  save  H 
percent.,  because  they  would  only  pay  the  Govern- 
ment H per  cent. 

16331.  But  as  the  county  has  ultimately  to  pay  the 
whole  5 per  cent.,  why  should  they  not  be  content  to 
pay  the  3 per  cent.,  provided  the  Government  in  the 
first  instance  guaranteed  the  3 per  cent.,  which  would 
enable  the  public  to  advance  the  money,  and  the 
county  in  that  case  saving  2 per  cent.  ? — Then  you 
would  have  the  Government  backing  up  the  baronial 

° 16332.  Supposing  £100,000  is  required  to  be  raised 
to  make  a tramway  and  the  Government  guarantee 


3 per  cent,  on  that,  the  baronies  re-guaranteeing  the  Sepi.Uui&sr. 
Government  the  whole  3 per  cent,  which  they  do  now,  Mr  j ormsby 
only  in  addition  they  guarantee  the  2 per  cent.  ? — Lawder,  c.e. 
Many  of  these  'lines  that  have  been  promoted  have 
been  rejected  by  the  districts  themselves,  owing  to  the 
very  fact  of  their  having  to  pay  even  the  3 per  cent. 

For  instance,  in  Westport  and  Connemara  the  country 
is  very  poor  and  cannot  afford  to  guarantee  very  much. 

Their  rates  are  very  high. 

16333.  Practically  they  now  guarantee  5 per  cent.? 

— But  they  have  no  railways. 

16333a.  When  they  are  made  they  will  ? — Yes ; we 
are  paying  5 per  cent,  now  on  our  line,  and  as  soon  as 
we  open  uien  we  get  our  2 per  cent,  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  the  county  guarantee  3 per  cent. 

16334.  Still  the  counties  in  the  end  pay  5 per  cent. 

— They  pay  5 per  cent,  in  the  first  instance  and  the 
Government  repay  them. 

16335.  Not  as  a gift,  if  the  line  earns  five  per 
cent.  ? — If  the  line  earns  five  per  cent,  then  neither 
the  barony  or  the  Government  pay  anything  ; but  if 
the  line  were  to  earn  only  four  per  cent,  there  is  one 
per  cent,  to  be  made  up,  which  one  per  cent,  is  made 
up  half  and  half,  the  Government  paying  half  and 
the  barony  half. 

16336.  In  the  case  I suggest  there  would  be  no  one 
per  cent,  to  be  raised  either  by  the  Government  or 
the  barony? — Not  if  it  was  a three  per  cent,  gua- 
rantee. 

16337.  You  have  not  had  your  attention  turned  to 
that  perhaps  ?— No.  The  way  I have  been  looking  at 
it  is  that  the  Government  should  guarantee  m the 
first  instance  three  per  cent.,  and  then  that  the 
barony  should  repay  the  Government  one  and  a half 
per  cent.  I think  the  Government  are  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  this  country  as  the  people 
residing  in  it,  and  I think  they  ought  to  do  the  same 
here  as  in  India,  and  on  the  Bengal  and  Nagpore  Rail- 
way they  gave  a guarantee  only  the  other  day  of  four 
per  cent,  on  three  millions. 

16338.  Mr.  Pirn. — Have  your  shares  been  issued 
at  par  or  above  par  ?— Our  shares  were  issued  at  par. 

We  only  got  a few  thousands  over  par.  We  were 
getting  five  per  cent,  above  par,  and  then  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  came  in  and  we  could  not  get  any  at  all. 

16339.  Where  have  your  shares  beep  placed  ? — In 
England  mostly.  We  got  £102,000  in  England. 

Of  course  when  I speak  of  London  finance  companies 
I mean  by  that  syndicates  that  have  been  got  up  to 
construct  lines  and  to  get  a lump  sum  passed  with 
the  Grand  Jury’s  guarantee.  Then  they  make  the 
line  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  and  throw  it  over,  and  let 
the  people  pull  away  as  well  as  they  can  That  is 
what  the  Grand  Juries  object  to,  and  I think  rightly. 

16340.  You  have  kept  the  control  of  your  own 
line  in  the  making  of  it,  but  have  placed  the  capital 
through  financial  people  in  London  ? — Certainly  ; we 
have  got  capital  in  London  at  par,  and  paid  for  every 
thing  in  cash.  The  directors  of  the  line  are  entirely 
"entlemen  in  the  country,  and  each  Grand  Jury  has 
appointed  a certain  number  to  represent  the  counties. 

The  Countv  Leitrim  has  four  Grand  Jury  directors, 
the  County  Cavan  has  two,  and  there  are  four  other 
shareholder  directors.  . , „ 

16341.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  got  the  whole  ot 
your  capital  at  par  ? — Yes.  „ 

16342.  Yours  is  a five  per  cent,  guarantee  i — res. 

16343  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  exceptional 
in  your  case?— I do  not  think  if  we  were  to  begin 
now  and  try  and  get  our  capital  at  par  that  we  should 
be  able  to  get  it. 

16344  The  reason  I ask  you  is  that  we  have  had 
it  in  evidence  that  a five  per  cent,  guarantee  is  not 
worth  more  than  ninety  at  the  present,  moment  ?— 1 
do  not  think  you  would  get  par  for  it.  I do  not 
know  what  the  value  of  it  is,  but  I know  we  had 
threat  difficulty.  The  last  one-third  of  our  capital  we 
could  not  raise  at  all,  and  then  the  Government 
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Sept,  to,  1887.  brought  in  a Bill  to  enable  the  Board  of  Works  to 
Mr.  .T.  Ormsbv  advance  this  one-third  of  our  capital  by  taking  up 
Lawder,  o.e.  ’ our  shares.  We  got  the  ■whole  of  our  capital  sub- 
scribed in  that  way,  but  otherwise  we  should  have 
been  in  a fix. 

16345.  Mr.  Pim. — Then  yon  have  one-third  of 
your  capital  from  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes,  which 
we  could  not  have  raised  at  par. 

16346.  What  interest  are  you  paying  them  ? — Four 
per  cent.  We  gave  them  our  shares,  which  are  five 
per  cent.,  and  they  refund  us  back  one  per  cent., 
which  we  are  leaving  as  a sinking  fund  to  reduce  the 
capital. 

16347.  You  are  leaving  that  with  them  ? — Yes. 


16348.  Mr.  Barry.— li  it  had  not  been  for  tint 
action  of  the  Board  of  W orlcs  you  would  not  ] J 
been  able  to  finish  your  line? — I should  not  like  to 
say  what  our  position  would  have  been very  )&A 

16349.  At  all  events  you  saw  great  difficulties}-. 
We  did;  and  the  Clogher  Valley  were  in  exactly  th~ 
same  difficulty.  I do  not  think  there  are  two  better 
lines  in  the  country  than  the  Clogher  Valley  and  our 
own,  and  if  we  met  with  difficulties  I am  quite  certain 
that  the  lines  down  in  Kerry  and  Cork,  some  of  which 
ought  to  he  made,  I think  would  not  have  a chance  of 
getting  their  capital. — (See  Appendix,  p.  749.) 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  James  Barton , c.E.,  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr.  James 
Barton,  c.B 


16350.  The  Chairman. — You  have  favoured  us 
with  your  answers  to  the  questions  on  this  paper. 
We  will  take  them  as  read,  and  I will  hand  the  paper 
to  the  shorthand  writer,  and  if  you  wish  to  add  any- 
thing to  your  pi-eviOus  remarks  you  can  do  so  ? — I do 
not  recollect  anything  with  regard  to  special  queries 
that  I desire  to  add,  but  I have  not  them  very  fami- 
liarly on  my  mind  at  the  present  moment. 

16351.  We  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  trouble  to 
go  through  the  whole  again  ? — That  is  what  I thought 
would  be  more  convenient  to  the  Commission — to 
take  them  as  read. 

16352.  Probably  you  may  wish  to  say  something 
apart  from  these  questions  or  in  addition  to  your 
answei-s  to  them  ? — Yes,  there  are  several  points  I 
should  like  to  bring  before  the  Commission  which  are 
partly  involved  in  the  questions,  but  not  altogether. 
I took  the  liberty  of  putting  before  the  Commission 
a pamphlet.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  considering  it. 

16353.  We  have  all  read  it? — Then  I will  assume 
that  has  been  read  too.  I presume  my  invitation 
here  is  specially  in  connection  with  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway,  as  it  is  for  the  same  day  on  which 
you  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  to 
come. 

16354.  We  have  heard  the  whole  thing  explained 
by  Mr.  Lawder  already  at  great  length  ? — Yes. 

16355.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  Mr.  Lawder  joint  engineer 
with  you  ? — Yes. 

16356.  And  secretary? — No,  the  secretary  was 
asked  to  come  here  this  morning,  but  it  was  deferred, 
I think.  Mr.  Lawder  was  honorary  secretary  during 
the  promotion.  You  have  probably  had  the  cost  of 
this  Cavan  and  Leitrim  line  given. 

16357.  Yes? — For  the  portion  that  is  railway  as 
distinct  from  tramway. 

16358.  We  have  not  had  the  cost  separated  in  that 
way.  In  his  description  of  the  line  he  separated 
what  he  called  the  railway  from  the  tramway.  The 
strong  red  line  running  down  through  the  counties 
of  Cavan  and  Leitrim  is  the  Cavan,  Leitrim  and 
Roscommon  line? — It  runs  from  Belturbet  through 
Ballyconnell  to  Ballinamore  and  some  other  small 
places  down  to  Drumod  on  the  Midland  Railway. 
That  portion  from  Belturbet  right  through  Ballina- 
more to  Drumod,  is  altogether  narrow  gauge  railway. 
The  portion  from  Ballinamore  up  to  Arigna  is  tram- 
way, that  is  to  say,  it  is  partly  upon  the  road  and 
partly  separated  from  the  road  as  railway.  The  main 
line  from  Belturbet  to  Drumod,  thirty-four  miles,  is 
just  ready  for  opening,  we  expect  the  Government 
Inspector  next  week. 

16359.  Confining  yourself  to  that  for  the  moment, 
what  is  the  cost  per  mile  for  that? — £4,500  a 
mile,  including  rolling  stock,  preliminaries  and  every- 
thing. 

16360.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  land? — My  parlia- 
mentary estimate  which  came  before  the  Privy  Council 
was  £4,622  per  mile  for  the  whole  railway,  and  £3,172 
for  the  tramway,  making  a total  of  £202,000.  The 


Board  of  Works,  by  one  of  their  engineers,  make  an 
estimate  of  all  these- lines  to  go  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  they  estimated  this  line  at  some  £21  000 
more  than  I did.  However  the  Privy  Council  passed 
it  as  it  stood,  and  it  is  now  just  completed.  I have 
an  estimate  in  my  hand  here  of  what  everythin"  has 
cost  together  with  the  things  which  are  not  quite 
finished,  and  which  have  to  be  settled  up.  The  total 
cost  will  come  to  £5,000  under  my  estimate,  so  that 
the  actual  cost  is  for  the  railway  £4,500  per  mile,  and 
for  the  tramway  £3,100  per  mile. 

16361.  How  many  miles  is  the  railway  ? — Thirty- 
four  miles. 

16362.  What  did  the  land  cost? — The  total  cost  of 
land  for  the  whole  of  the  railway  and  tramway  is 
£15,300.  I have  not  before  me  the  statement  of  how 
much  the  tramway  is  separately. 

16363.  That  is  about  £500  per  mile  for  the  rail- 
way ? — It  is  not  so  much  ; there  is  forty-eight  and  a 
half  miles  in  that  £15,300. 

16364.  I wanted  you  to  separate  the  two  ? — I think 
I shall  be  able  to  do  it.  The  tramway  is  very  small 
in  comparison.  I think  the  cram  way  land  is  as  near 
as  possible  £2,500  altogether,  and  therefore  the  thirty- 
four  miles  of  railway  will  be  £12,800. 

16365.  That  will  be  rather  better  than  £300  per 
mile  ? — Yes. 

16366.  Then  your  preliminary  expenses  ? — Thepre-  j 
liminarv  expenses  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Order  were 
£5,400.” 

16367.  That  will  be  about  £150  per  mile?— Those 
of  course  are  spread  over  the  forty-eight  miles. 

I636S.  I want  to  get,  if  I can,  at  the  absolute  cost 
of  making  the  railway  ? — Yes. 

16369.  Mr.  Pim. — Would  not  those  preliminary 
expenses  have  been  about  as  much  if  you  had  left  out 
that  bit  of  tramway  ? — Not  quite  so  much,  but  not 
proportionately  less.  You  may  take  the  lineal  length 
at  not  quite  a third,  it  is  therefore  a fourth  off  that  sum. 

16370.  The  Chairman. — It  will  be  as  near  as  possible 
£150  per  mile  for  preliminary  expenses? — The  correct 
amount  is  £114. 

16371.  Does  that  £4,500  include  the  rolling  stock? 
— Yes,  that  includes  the  rolling  stock. 

16372.  And  can  you  tell  me  what  the  cost  of  the 
rolling  stock  will  be  for  the  thirty-four  miles  of  rail- 
way ? — You  may  take  that  as  the  sum  per  mile  on  both 
tramway  and  railway;  it  is  the  same  rolling  stock. 
The  total  rolling  stock  for  both  is  £22,300  on  the 
forty-eight  and  a half  miles.  It  is  about  £465  per 
mile. 

16373.  Then  that  reduces  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  railway  itself  to  about  £3,600  per  mile,  does  it 
not  ? — You  mean  deducting  the  rolling  stock,  land,  and 
preliminaries? 

1637 4.  Yes  ? — Yes,  it  will  be  about  £3,600. 

16375.  And  there  was  no  financing  I think  with 
regard  to  this  ? — No. 

16376.  Have  you  had  your  attention  turned  to  the 
difference  of  cost  per  mile  between  this  three  feet  no- 
way and  a five  feet  three  inches  ? —Yes,  I have  j 
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constructed  a good  many  of  the  five  feet  three 
• a very  considerable  portion  of  the  five  feet  three 
'“'“’in  the  N orth  I have  made. 

Assuming  the  nails  on  the  five  feet  three 
, railway  are  the  same  weight  as  upon  the  three 
ft  what  would  be  the  difference  of  cost  per  mile 
l ’ en'the  narrow  three  feet  and  the  broad  five  feet 
toe  inch  1— It  will  not  be  a fixed  quantity  at  all. 

16378.  No  ; but  can  you  give  us  an  average  1 — I 
, ye  tl.;e,i  to  get  it  as  carefully  as  I could.  In  the  first 
Ice  I did  not  assume,  nor  would  I in  any  railway 
i t could  be  constructed,  that  you  would  have  the 
same  weight  of  rails. 

16379-  Would  it  amount  to  £500  per  mile? — 


About  £2,000. 

16380.  The  difference  ?— But  then  I estimate, 
certainly,  for  a different  weight  of  rails. 

16381.  I assume  that  the  weight  of  the  rails  is  the 
saraet__I  have  not  assumed  it  because  I know  that, 
practically  speaking,  I cannot  do  that  because  the 
engines  if  working  off  main  lines 

15382.  But  assuming  that  the  engines  do  not  work 
off  the  main  lines,  but  that  you  have  separate  engines 
for  working  the  light  railway,  would  not  the  same 
weifflit  of  rail  do  ? — (No  answer.) 

16383.  Mr.  Barry. — With  the  same  limitation  of 
wei"lit  on  the  driving  wheels  as  you  have  on  the  light 
railways  1— Yes.  I think  it  would  nearly,  not  quite, 
because  when  you  have  a broad  gauge  you  must  have 
heavier  stock  in  every  way,  heavier  waggons,  every- 


thing heavier. 

16384.  But  then  heavier  waggons  are  well  within 
the  limit  weight  on  the  wheels  of  the  engine? — They 


16385.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  engine  is  the  real 
test  ’—The  engine  is  the  real  test,  no  doubt. 

16386.  The  Chairman. — You  are  limited,  are  you 
not,  to  eight  tons  on  a pair  of  wheels  ? — We  are. 

16387.  That  is  four  tons  on  a wheel  ?—  Yes. 

16388.  Well,  the  weight  of  a loaded  truck  would 
give  you  how  much  on  a broad  gauge  line? — Well, 
seven  tons  ; with  a truck  weighing  five,  five  and  a half, 
or  six  tons. 

16389.  No? — Well,' some  of  our  Great  Northern 
tracks  weigh  that. 

16390.  You  mean  the  covered  trucks  ? — Yes. 

16391.  But  the  ordinary  low -sided  truck? — Two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  Great  Northern,  and,  I 
think,  the  Great  Southern  stock  is  covered — the  great 
majority. 

16392.  Assuming  that  they  carry  seven  tons  a 
load,  and  they  are  five  ton  waggons,  that  is  three  tons 
a wheel  ? — Yes. 

16393.  The  maximum  of  the  engines  being  four 
tons  the  wheel  ? — Yes. 

16394.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  light  50  lbs. 
rails  would  do  for  the  five  feet  as  well  as  for  the  three 
feet,  with  the  same  limitation  of  speed  ? — You  would  be 
obliged  to  have  the  same  limitation  of  speed,  certainly. 

16395.  Yes,  all  other  things  being  equal  ? — Well,  on 
this  assumption,  I will  give  you  an  answer.  I do  not 
think,  if  worked  in  connection  with  the  main  lines, 
they  could  be  worked  well  in  that  way.  I find  in 
different  cases  where  we  have  made  branch  lines  for 
the  Great  Northern,  they  have  intended  to  do  that, 
and  they  tried  it  for  a while,  but  practically  it  comes 
to  this,  that  there  are  engines  which  have  been 
working  for  some  time  on  the  main  line,  and  the 
boilers  are  getting  old,  and  it  is  a good  way  of  util- 
ising them  to  put  them  on  the  branch  lines  to  do  lighter 
work,  so  that  practically  speaking,  if  you  have  the 
lines  running  together,  and  worked  under  the  same 
system,  they  will  have  heavy  engines  upon  the  branches 
*n  spite  of  any  arrangement. 

16396.  Mr.  Abernethy. — But  supposing  they  have 
special  engines  ? — Then  I will  give  you  the  answer  on 
the  assumption  that  you  made. 

16397.  The  Chairman. — I want  to  know,  the  weight 
°f  the  engine  being  the  same  per  wheel,  the  weight  of 


the  waggon  being  the  same,  and  the  speed  being  the  Sept.  29^ 1W. 
same,  what  would  be  the  extra  cost  of  the  five  feet  my.  James 
three  inch  as  compared  with  the  three  feet.  That  is  Barton,  c.s, 
the  simple  question  ? — I think  in  that  case  that  the 
average  difference  would  be  about  £1,400  per  mile. 

16398.  Mr.  Abernethy.—  Supposing  it  was  through 
an  easy  country  with  very  light  cuttings  ? — That 
makes  a decided  difference. 

16399.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  that  case  ? 

— I had  gone  into  the  case  in  comparing  several  lines 
in  order  to  see  what  the  thing  was,  and  I had  taken 
it  with  the  ordinary  rail  and  permanent  way  with  the 
five  feet  three  inch,  and  the  permanent  way  I had 
adopted  for  the  narrow  gauge,  and  in  that  way  I made 
the  difference  as  £2,000  on  an  average  throughout, 
varying  in  a light  country  down  to  £1,500,  and  in  the 
heavy  countries  up  to  £2,500.  From  that  I deduct 
now,  in  answer  to  Sir  James  Allport’s  theory,  £500, 
which  is  tlie  difference  on  the  permanent  way,  that 
leaves  the  difference  varying  from  £1,000  on  a very 
light  line  to  £2,000  on  a heavy  line. 

16400  Mr.  Barry. — Could  you  give  us  the  details 
of  your  estimate  to  put  on  the  notes  ? — Perhaps  I had 
better  explain  it  to  you  before  you  put  it  on  the 
notes.  No  estimate  can  be  given  that  will  apply 
generally,  and  in  order  to  give  you  the  nearest  thing 
that  I could,  if  you  look  at  that  map  before  you,  you 
will  see  there  is  a little  line  runs  into  Belturbet  from 
the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  from  Redhills  ; 
that  is  a little  line  which  has  been  lately  constructed, 
and  I constructed  that  for  the  Great  Northern.  They 
only  just  completed  it  before  we  made  this  other  line, 
and  as  it  runs  through  the  same  country,  it  was  the 
nearest  line  to  compare  the  two  estimates,  and  T have 
taken  the  actual  cost  of  that  line,  compared  with  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim,  which  runs  on  from  that. 

16401.  Is  the  Belturbet  and  Redhills  a broad  gauge 
line  ? — It  is. 

16402.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  it  an  easy  or  a difficult 
country  ? — Well,  it  is  not  a very  easy  country,  it  is  a 
hilly  country  without  any  great  difficulties.  I look 
upon  it  as  a little  heavier  and  more  costly  than  the 
line  from  Belturbet  to  Drumod  on  an  average.  It  is 
about  equal  to  what  it  is  when  you  start  from  Belturbet, 
but  it  gets  lighter  down  towards  Drumod,  and  I have 
borne  that  in  mind  in  the  estimate,  and  I will  give  you 
now  how  that  line  stands  with  regard  to  this.  When 
I estimated  that  line  for  Parliament  I estimated  that 
the  railway  company  would  put  on  a light  rail  and 
work  it  with  light  engines,  but  they  said  no — we  must 
not  have  that,  we  must  have  the  use  of  the  permanent 
way ; we  must  be  able  to  run  our  engines  in  and  out 
exactly  the  same  on  this  branch  as  on  the  main  line,  and 
therefore  it  was  carried  out  with  the  permanent  way  of 
the  main  line.  Though  they  try  to  run  branches  with 
lio-ht  engines,  yet  occasionally  the  heavy  engines  come 
in!  That  line  cost  for  the  four  miles,  £30,000. 

16403.  Mr.  Pirn. — That  is  without  rolling  stock? 

—Yes,  that  was  my  estimate  for  it,  and  it  lias,  as  far 
as  I know,  come  out  as  closely  as  possible  to  that 
estimate.  I have  taken  out  that  estimate  in  detail, 
and  compared  it  in  the  chief  items  with  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim.  Tn  the  permanent  way  the  difference  is 

£590 and  estimating  for  sleepers  for  broad  gauge 

and  rest  of  permanent  way  as  for  narrow,  the  difference 
would  be  £450  to  £500  ; in  the  earthwork,  £1,550  : 
in  the  culverts  and  drains,  £140  ; bridges  for  public 
roads,  £287 . , T . . 

16404.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  bridges  ! — It  is  the 
difference  between  broad  and  narrow  gauge  per  mile. 

16405.  Mr.  Barry.— Are  those  all  per  mile?— Yes. 

Land,  £100  ; that  makes  a total  of  £2,677  of  dif- 
ference between  the  actually  constructed  line  from 
Redhills  to  Belturbet,  and  the  line  from  Belturbet 
down  to  Drumod. 

16406.  Mr.  Abernethy.  -The  principal  difference 
being  in  the  earthworks  ?— The  principal  difference 
bein"  in  the  earthworks. 

16407.  Mr.  Barry.—  But  are  you  comparing  a mile 
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westward  of  Belturbet  with  a mile  eastward  of  Bel- 
turbet  ? — Yes. 

16408.  Then  you  ai-e  not  comparing  the  same  line 
with  the  two  different  systems  of  railway  1— I am  not ; 
I am  giving  you  facts  as  to  what  has  been  actually 
done. 

16409.  Yes,  but  not  on  the  same  ground  1 — No, 
certainly  not,  but  the  nearest  thing  to  it,  because  it  is 
just  on  two  lines  contiguous  to  each  other. 

16410.  The  Chairman. — Yes,  but  it  does  not  at  all 
bear  upon  the  question  which  I put  to  you.  I simply 
wanted  to  know  the  difference  between  the  broad 
gauge  and  the  narrow  gauge,  assuming  that  everything 
were  the  same — the  weight  of  material  (excepting  the 
length  of  the  sleepers)  and  the  weight  per  ton  on  the 
wheels — what  would  be  the  difference  of  cost.  Your 
estimate  there  refers  to  a branch  line  of  the  same 
strength  and  construction  as  the  parent  line? — But 
the  only  difference,  as  I understand  your  question,  is 
as  to  the  permanent  way,  and  that  is  ,£500,  and  taking 
that  off  it  the  remainder  of  difference  of  cost  remains. 

16411.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  the  satisfactory  thing 
would  be  to  see  the  difference  on  the  same  line,  or  the 
same  length  of  line,  in  the  one  case  as  the  other  ? 
— Of  course  that  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  test. 
I have  endeavoured  to  go  into  that  a little,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  it  except  at  a large  cost  per 
mile  to  make  the  estimate.  You  must  really  lay 
out  the  line  and  make  the  estimate  for  it  according 
to  the  different  curves  that  you  would  have  to  put 
in,  in  the  one  case  or  the  other.  You  cannot  put 
down  a broad  gauge  line  for  the  rolling  stock  of 
Ireland  on  the  line  that  is  now  made  between  Bel- 
turbet and  Drumod. 

16412.  What  is  the  worst  curve  between  Belturbet 
and  Drumod  ? — 500  feet  radius. 

16413.  And  the  worst  gradient? — Is  1 in  40. 

16414.  The  Chairman. — Gradient  can  make  no 
difference.  There  are  many  curves  as  fine  as  that  ? — 
Oh  ! by  no  means.  I have  gone  into  that  carefully ; 
and  the  difference  of  curvature  which  you  can  have 
on  a 5 feet  3 inch  gauge  and  a 3 feet  guage  for  the  same 
speed,  and  with  the  stock  made  for  the  narrow  gauge, 
is  very  considerable  indeed.  It  is  about  three  times. 

16415.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Suppose  a limited  speed 
upon  a light  railway  ? — I take  it  at  the  speed  we  are 
limited  to — namely,  25  miles  per  hour. 

16416.  But  you  do  not  get  up  to  25  miles  per 
hour  on  the  light  tramways,  do  you  ? — Yes ; we  have 
the  right  to  go  up  to  25  miles  an  hour.  Now,  the 
sharpest  curve  that  we  can  run  safely  round  on  the 
broad  gauge  at  25  miles  an  hour  is  1,200  or  1,300  feet 
radius  ; the  sharpest  curve  we  can  run  round  safely 
on  the  narrow  gauge  is  about  400  feet  radius. 

16417:  What  is  the  difference  of  curvature  that 
you  can  go  round  between  the  5 feet  3 inch  and  the 

4 feet  Si  inch  gauge? — Well,  that  is  much  nearer  the 

5 feet  3 inch,  considerably.  I could  not  tell  you  without 
calculating  it,  but  it  admits  of  calculation.  We  have 
it  in  actual  practice  for  the  Irish  gauge,  and  I will 
tell  you  how.  Oh  the  main  line  between  Dublin  and 
Belfast  the  sharpest  curve  round  which  we  ran  at 
speed  is  at  Poyntz  Pass,  a little  below  Newry. 

16418.  The  Chairman. — There  you  bring  in  an- 
other element — 25  miles  an  hour  ? — When  I say  run 
at  speed  we  have  a notice  board,  for  that  curve,  to 
shut  down  the  speed. 

16419.  To  what  ? — It  is  merely  “ shut  off  steam ; ” 
and  the  speed  is  practically  limited  to  about  20  miles 
an  hour  round  that  curve.  We  have  one  or  two  more 
curves  of  a little  more  than  that,  and  again  we  shut 
off  steam  at  certain  points,  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
raise  the  steam  Until  after  they  have  passed  the 
curves,  so  that  practically  on  these  curves  the  speed 
is  limited  to  about  the  same  as  our  narrow  gauge 
speed,  and  therefore  I look  upon  them  as  fair  practical 
points  to  compare  with  what'  we  do  upon  the  narrow 
gauge.  You  were-  over  the  Clogher  Yalley  Line, 


and  you  went  round  the  curves  there  at  I do 
know  what  speed. 

16420.  Mr  Abernethy. — We  did  not  go  at  25  mil  , 
— Well,  the  average  speed  is  limited  there,  beinw 
the  road,  but  there  are  portions  of  that  line  away  from 
the  road  where  we  have  brought  the  running  speed 
up  to  25  miles  an  hour.  But  on  this  line  we  have 
the  curves  up  to  500  feet  radius,  and  we  shall  have 
on  some  portions  yet  to  be  opened  a 400  feet  radius 
and  that  is  about  the  limit  which  calculations  and 
practice  give  under  the  circumstances  of  the  robin* 
stock,  because  these  calculations  are  based  upon  tins'- 
the  rolling  stock — the  waggons — of  the  Great  Northern 
and  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  chief  Irish 
lines,  have  a wheel  base  of  9 feet. 

16421.  The  Chairman. — Perhaps  your  attention 
has  not  been  called  to  what  the  minimum  curve 
adopted  on  the  English  railways  of  four  feet  ei«ht 
and  a half  inch  main  lines  is  ? — I could  not  say 
what  the  minimum  curve  is  there. 

16422.  You  cannot  tell  me  off-hand  what  the  differ- 
ence would  be  between  the  four  feet  eight  and  a half 
inch  and  the  five  feet  three  inch  ? — If  you  will  tell  me 
what  the  wheel  base  of  the  waggons  is  to  calculate 
upon  I could  work  it  out  in  a few  minutes  for  you, 
but  I could  not  say  off-hand. 

16423.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  curves  of 
six  or  eight  chains  radius  on  the  main  lines  in  En»- 
land?— No,  not  running  at  speed — what  speed  do 
they  go  round  at? 

16424.  It  is  not  a question  of  speed,  of  course 
they  do  not  go  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  ? — But  do 
they  go  at  twenty-five? 

16425.  Oh,  yes,  more  than  that? — Well,  I know 
that  when  we  attempted  on  our  five  feet  three  inch 
gauge  to  go  at  the  ordinary  running  speed  of  trains 
round  that  curve  of  1,300  feet  radius  at  Poyntz 
Pass  there  was  that  amount  of  oscillation  that  it 
had  to  be  moderated. 

16426.  Mr.  Barry.—  A good  deal  of  your  extra 
estimate  therefore  would  be  to  provide  the  same  easy 
curves  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other — curves  of 
the  same  amount  of  ease  relatively  to  the  gauge  ? — 
Yes,  relatively  to  the  gauge  and  stock.  On  this  small 
stock  we  have  two  feet  wheels.  We  have  a wheel 
base  of  seven  feet  maximum. 

16427.  I think  there  are  one  or  two  lines  which 
the  chairman  did  not  allude  to  which  perhaps  we  ought 
to  ask  you  about.  There  is  the  line  starting  from 
Tuam  going  through  Claremorris  and  Swineford  (o 
Collooney.  J unction  ? — Yes,  I have  put  that  and  one 
north  of  it  in  dotted  lines  of  two  colours. 

16428.  Which  line  do  you  mean  north  of  it  ?— The 
line  across  to  Ballina  and  on  in  that  .direction.  Where 
I have  put  two  colours  on  the  lines  it  is  where  there 
have  been  two  parties  for  two  different  projects,  and 
where  those  lines  have  been  practically  competing  pro- 
jects as  before  the  public  and  before  the  Grand  J uries.  I 
have  just  indicated  them  by  dotted  lines.  A large 
number  were  for  carrying  the  line  south  to  connect 
that  intermediate  space  of  country  through  Tuber- 
curry,  Swineford,  and  Kilkelly.  Others  were  for 
coming  down  to  Swineford,  and  running  into  Foxford. 
Others  said  “ none  of  that  line  is  advisable,”  and  they 
went  in  for  a north  poast  route  from  Sligo  to  Ballina. 
Those  are  the  lines  that  have  been  before  the  public 
[pointing  out  on  the  map].  Some  said  both  were  advis- 
able. They  have  been  before  the  public,  and  public 
opinion  is  divided  between  them. 

1 6429.  Are  they  lines  in  which  you  are  particularly 
interested  yourself? — No. 

16430.  We  have  heard  evidence  on  the  line  fr°ra 
Collooney  to  Swineford  and  Tuam.  If  you  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  that  line,  we  should  be  glad 
hear  what  you  have  to  say  ? — I am  not. 

16431.  We  have  also  had  evidence  on  the  line  from 
Ballina  to  Belmullet,  and  from  Westport  to  e 
mullet? — Have  you  had  evidence  on  the  extension  o 
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• Town  through- -Roscommon  and  Tuam.  to  join  1644S.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  3». 188 
iis  ■ Cin"  to  Clifden  1 upon  the  general  question  of  amalgamation  ot  rail-  jamca 

[6 line g°  o yeg  Lawder  has  given  us  evi-  ways ; but  there  is  just  one  thing  I wanted  to  ask  Barton,  c.s. 


the lme o ° yes  Mr.  Lawder  has  given  us  evi-  ways ; but  there  is  just  one  thing  I wanted  to  ask  ■■ 

Jl‘‘  that  at  some  considerable  length.  you.  You  were  just  about  to  explain  the  meaning 

dence®  yr  Abarnethy. — I see  you  have  shown  the  of  these  lines  in  double  dots,  red  and  green  1 — Yes; 

f,  Tciam  to  Claremorris  1 — Yes; -there  are  that  is  wherever  there  are  two  different  projects 
l>ne  Arties  interested  in  that.  for  the  supply  of  railway  to  a district. 

*^433.  The  Athenry  and  Tuam  is  a broad  gauge  I6449.  Then  what  does  the  dotted  red  line  mean  ? 

..  .L_Yes.  ..  — That  is  a line  where  there  is  practically  no 

1(5434  Then  do  you  propose  a narrow  gauge  line  difference  0f  opinion  that  that  is  the  line  which  is 
ourl  Olavemorris  ? — If  this  line  was  • 


for  the  supply  of  railway  to  a district. 

16449.  Then  what  does  the  dotted  red  line  mean  1 
— That  is  a line  where  there  is  practically  no 
difference  of  opinion  that  that  is  the  line  which  is 
required. 

16450.  And  the  full  red  lines  mean  lines  in 


letters  to  the  Times,  afterwards 


, ,‘enTuam  and  Claremorris  ?— If  this  line  was  requirecL 

'n(le  on  from  Claremorris  up  to  Collooney,  certainly.  16450.  And  the  full  red  lines  mean  lines  ii 
Miote«tl.o»tE™B»;geSy8temc<,mmgdowu  contacted 1-Yes.  Mr.  Findlay' 

1*lt  n Tuam,  it  would  be  better  on  the  narrow  stotement  ? •-  - - « » • 


because  then  the  narrow  gauge  would  be  able  to  ^0  blis]ied  ^ a pamphlet.  The  general  principle 
either  to  the  Midland  or  the  Waterfoid  and  Luner  c however,  as  j understand  it,  is  that  he  would  propose 
without  being  obliged  to  tranship.  „ to  merge  by  amalgamation  all  the  existing  lines  into 

16435.  Suppose  the  object  was  to  connect  Tuam  ^ ]ie  first  proposed,  and  I think 

,nth  the  Midland  Great  Western,  would  you  recom-  ^ affcerwards  extended  it  to  four. 


!Lj  a narrow  gauge  line  then  ?-No,  certainly  not. 

16436-  Mr.  Barry.  —Then  there  is  another  line  you 
show,  up  iu  Donegal.  I do  not  know  whether  you 


1G451.  It  may  save  you  some  trouble  if  I tell  you 
that  in  Mr.  Findlay’s  evidence  before  us  he  did  not 
object — on  the  contrary  he  approved — of  the  whole  ot 


ZS2SZZE5J&  into  one 

£°WoBoBeg«l.  That  is  narrow  gauge  to  Drurmnin.  Then  you  wild  rather  lrenr  what  I hnve  to  say  on 

SoSrTramsSys  wS  hnVgme^nto  164.52.  No,  your  views,  whatever  they  may  be,  we 

u-nperal  but  there  was  not  capital  found  to  go  farther  shall  be  glad  to  hear,  and  then  we  will  put  some 
Donegal,  ) questions  to  you  1— If  all  the  systems  were  amalga- 

thlfi437UWhat  is  the  sharpest  curve  between  Sfcran-  mated  into  three  or  four  large  companies,  the  existing 
vW  and  Druminin  1- About  600  feet.  From  Drum-  Great  Northern,  Midland,  and  Southern  and  Western 
i • into  Donegal  is  to  be  an  extension  of  that  narrow  companies  being  the  nuclei  of  those  large  companies, 
r^  and  we  have  obtained  an  Order  for  that.  Then  I believe  that  the  result  would  be  very  injurious  to 
thb  line  from  Donegal  on  to . Killybegs  is  a very  im-  Ireland,  and  injurious  to  the  companies  themselves  too, 


““I*  iiBiP fnr  ouenm"  ud  that  country.  if  accompanied,  as  I think  such  a measure  must  be 

FJfi438  Have  you  surveyed  the  line3  from  Donegal  accompanied,  by  the  stipulationwhich  Mr.  Findlay  puts, 
to  Killybegs  tl  have  to  a certain  extent,  but  not  that  the  Government  by  an  officer  sitting  upon  the 
«T-  the  line  accurately  Boards  of  those  companies  should  control  the  rates. 

SU?6439lyit  is1  rather  a difficult  country  to  find  a raff-  If  there  was  a Government  officer  upon  the  Boards  of 
1 • yII  these  companies,  and  he  had  power  to  control  the 

"Tg440  The  spurs  of  the  mountains  run  down  in  a rates,  I believe  the  companies  would  be  largely  injured 
Ju  ;ttit  Lection,  and  you  have  to  cross  some  not^ithstandmg  any  advantage  of  monopoly  I know 


sufficiently  to  place  the  line  accurately. 

16439.  It  is  rather  a difficult  country  to  find  a rail- 
way in? — Yes.  . . 

16440.  The  spurs  of  the  mountains  run  down  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  you  have  to  cross  some 


rS-Yes  it  could  only  be  done  with  steep  on  one  side  the  feeling  of  some  of  the  directors  upon 
gradients  and ’it  would  not  be  a very  cheap  line,  the  subject ; and  on  the  other  I know  the  way  that 
There  are  two  projects  from  Glenties— one  to  make  the  . that  would  act  as  regards  local  traffic.  In  this  countiy. 


Somewhere  near  Inver.  That  West  Donegal  line 
cost  about  £5,600  a mile. 

16442.  In  cash  ? — Well,  I think  nearly  in  cash.  I 


tave,  lie  would  be  continually  through  the  Govern- 
ment subjected  to  pressure  to  decrease  these  rates,  and 
he  having  no  interest  on  the  other  side,  ic  would  be 


think  there  was  a small  part— a few  thousand  pounds  he  having  no  interest  on  the  other  side,  in  wo. 
-that  were,  perhaps,  subjected  to  some  discount,  but  an  impossible  game  for  the  railway 


—that  were,  perhaps,  subjected  to  some  discount 
I think  it  was  almost  a cash  line. 

16443.  That  is  including  rolling  stock?— Yes. 


tain  a profitable  dividend  with  such  a control.  I 
believe  that  the  large  railway  companies  in  Ireland, 


16444  MfSS7-?se“§there  are  two  lines  when  they  came  to  consider  it-and  they  are  only 

mt.  I think  my  son  would  be  able  to  speak  as  to  eonto ^ 00mpanies’ advantage;  butthe 

drat  country.  He  has  reported  on  rt  for  the  Board  of  which  I picaumo  you 

16446.  I should  like  to  have  a copy  of  that  report  1 gentlemen  ttoMj^the'haS^of 

' Mr.  Barton,  junior.— I can  give  you  a copy  of  that.  Now,  e amj!»  ^ ^together  different  from 

On  that  Galway  and  Headford  line  I reported  to  the  the  Go  , >■  -th  • but  if  vou  take  up  Mr 

Board  of  Works  Of  course  I should  ask  the  sanction  the  project  I ^ \aQl  and 
of  the  Board  of  Works  before  I handed  i ■ o you.  , J ’ - t tbe  bands  of  one  or  more  commercial 

The  report  is  to  the  Grand  Juries.  Perhaps  it  is  dividends  to  seek  after, 

^MimBurjoti,  senior.  I suppose  you  have  had  befere 

you  the  pamphlet  and  evidence  of  Mr.  Fmdlay  with  and  of  y .i  be  seriously  injured.  The 

ugard  to  his  project  for  dealing  with  the  Irish  rail-  all  the  trafhc  towards  Dublin 


way  question.  , , -a.  - nossible  to  do  so.  Assume  that  the 

16447.  The  Chairman.- Yes,  and  we  have  had  Serick  waa  in  the  handsi  of  a company 

Mr.  Fmdlay  himself  ?— I should  like  to  give  you-  ^y  a Dublin  terminus,  I need  not  say  that  the 

oprmon  and  its  grounds  on  the  proposition  that  he  that  h d D luileage  would  make  it  the 

fflade,  if  the  matter  is  before  you.  interest  e o 
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Sept-  29, 183V.  interest  of  that  company  to  draw  as  much  as  possible 
Mr.  .Tames  !lwaY  °f  ^ie  traffic  which  goes  now  to  the  Great 
Barton,  c s.  Western  in  England,  which  would  then  come  up  to 
Dublin  over  a longer  mileage  of  their  lines.  The 
project  would  suit  the  London  and  North  Western  I 
think  very  well,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  suit  any- 
body else.  It  would  suit  the  London  and  North 
Western  because  they  have  the  great  control  in  Dublin, 
having  Holyhead.  It  would  be  against  the  interests 
of  the  Great  Western  and  the  other  English  companies 
as  well.  But  the  question  of  the  district  is  the  one  I 
feel  most  seriously  about — as  to  the  injury  to  this 
country  of  such  a project.  I will  take  one  out  of 
twenty  cases.  There  is  a line  from  Enniskillen  to 
Sligo — the  Sligo.  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties. 
If  you  look  at  Enniskillen  and  Sligo,  where  it  runs, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  a poor  line,  made  under  great 
difficulties,  and  by  a very  struggling  company.  That 
company  at  Enniskillen  competes  with  the  Great 
Northern  for  coal.  It  imports  coal  at  Sligo,  and 
brings  it  into  Enniskillen  at  a less  rate  than  the  Great 
Northern  brought  it  from  Dundalk.  The  result  has 
been,  1 am  informed,  to  lower  the  rates  of  coal  in 
Enniskillen  by  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  If  these  lines 
were  all  merged  in  the  Great  Northern,  it  is  evident 
that  all  that  district  from  Enniskillen  to  Sligo  would 
be  supplied  from  the  eastern  coast  by  the  Great 
Northern.  It  would  not  be  their  interest  to  allow  a 
; pound  of  it  to  come  from  Sligo,  and  all  that  country 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  its  coal  than  it  does  at 
this  moment.  That  is  only  one  case  out  of  twenty. 
It  would  be  the  same  in  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
district,  and  at  many  points. 

16453.  I quite  understand  your  objection  on  that 
point ; that  has  been  fully  before  us.  But  will  you 
turn  your  attention  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  that  the  whole  of  the  companies  should  be 
amalgamated,  and'not  in  the  hands  of  Government, 
subject  to  a central  board  that  should  have  any  ques- 
tion that  the  public  might  raise  brought  before  them, 
their  decisions  on  the  questions  affectiug  the  interests 
of  the  public,  or  the  railways,  being  final  (that  has 
been  suggested),  the  same  as  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners have  now  power  to  compel  companies  to  do 
certain  things  if  they  do  not  do  them  of  their  own 
free  will  ?—  The  first  objection,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
that  is  the  very  same  that  I am  speaking  of  now,  as 
to  these  smaller  districts,  all  these  smaller  districts, 
which  are  to  be  accommodated  by  new  lines  require 
their  local  traffic  developed,  and  developed  in  any 
way  and  every  way,  and  from  every  quarter  which 
will  foster  and  nourish  a traffic,  small  in  itself,  in  the 
■district. 

16454.  Why  should  not  that  be  done  by  one  com- 
pany ? — Because  if  that  company  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment— I am  assuming  it  is  not  the  Government — if  it 
is  a commercial  company  which  seeks  simply  for  the 
largest  dividend  on  the  whole  of  the  lines  put  to- 
gether, then  the  interest  of  that  large  company  will  be 
identical  with  the  interests  of  those  three  ‘or  four 
large  companies,  that  is  to  say  it  would  be  their  in- 
terest to  take  all  the  traffic  over  the  longer  mileage  to 
a few  of  the  principal  on  the  east  coast. 

16455.  But  are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  English  railways  ? Take  the  London  and 
North  Western  for  instance.  Their  mileage  is  equal 
to  nearly  the  whole  mileage  of  Ireland.  Their  capital 
is  three  times  the  amount.  Their  revenue  is  more  ? — 
Yes,  I am  quite  aware  it  is  larger. 

16456.  Do  you  apprehend,  with  regard  to  local 
traffic  on  branch  lines  of  the  London  and  North 
Western,  that  there  are  complaints  of  being  taken  the 
longer  distance  instead  of  the  shorter  distance  where 
they  themselves  want  it  to  go  1 — I will  tell  you  how 
that  is.  In  England  a corrective  exists,  perfectly 
clearly  which  will  not  exist  in  Ireland  : that  is  to  say 
they  have  competition.  If  there  was  competition  in 
Ireland,  as  there  is  in  all  the  principal  districts  in 
England  where  these  various  companies  are  each  com- 
peting to  get  traffic,  then  you  would  have  the  cor- 


rective at  once.  But  here  you  would 

thing.  e n0  such ! 

16457.  Let  me  correct  you  there.  Is  not  it 
fact  that  all  the  large  companies  in  Euo-land  1 , 
great  number  of  districts  entirely  to  themselves^? 
no  competition  ? — Well,  they  have  not  Very  iT. 
districts  without  competition.  s Iat§e 

16458.  Take  the  North  Eastern,  and  the  fir 
Eastern,  and  the  London  and  North  Western  • 
many  cases  they  have  the  entire  mononolv  of" 
district?— Well,  I admit  at  once  I am  not  able  t' 
give  you  statements  with  regard  to  districts  which 
may  complain,  in  England,  of  whether  or  not  their 
traffic  is  fully  developed,  but  I have  pointed  * 
to  you  a case  here  ; and  I will  ask  you  now  to  luua 
at  another,  and  you  will  see  at  once  what  the  efa 
would  be.  Take  this  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Line  It 
has  a branch  up  to  Arigna.  At  Arigna  there  is  a 
coalfield;  and  one  of  the  principal  hopes  of  traffic 
on  that  line  is  the  drawing  of  coal  out  of  that 
district  and  supplying  the  towns  through  Leitrim  and 
part  of  Cavan.  It  is  rather  inferior  coal.  It  will 
only  stand  as  a second  or  third  rate  coal ; but  it  will 
be  a great  thing  for  the  district  all  round  there.  Now 
if  that  line  was  amalgamated  either  with  the  Midland 
or  the  Great  Northern,  or  if  it  belonged  to  one  com- 
pany  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  the  direct 
interest  of  that  one  company  that  these  mines  should 
not  be  opened  up. 

16459.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  very 
similar  cases  in  England  where  coalfields  are  opened 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  1— Coalfields 
in  England  are  a very  different  thing.  If  the  coal  at 
Arigna  was  likely  to  be  worked  so  as  to  bring  it 
a long  mileage  of  the  Great  Northern,  or  a concen- 
trated company  in  Ireland,  then  at  once  it  would  be 
their  interest  to  develop  it ; but  here  it  is  inferior  to 
the  English  coal  coming  in  at  Dundalk.  You  see  we 
are  in  a totally  different  position  from  England  with 
respect  to  coal.  All  our  coal  practically  comes  from 
England. 


16460.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  coalfields 
in  England? — No,  I should  not  call  myself  well 
acquainted  with  them. 

16461.  Then  may  I tell  you  that  there  are  inferior 
coals  as  well  as  superior  coals,  and  the  inferior  coals 
generally  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  that  you 
say  this  coalfield  does,  on  short  branch  lines,  and 
going  for  short  distances? — Yes;  but  in  England,  I 
presume,  coal  is  being  brought  towards  the  great 
centres,  whereas  here  all  the  great  centres  must  be 
supplied  from  England. 

16462.  No.  There  are  many  coalfields  that  supply 
only  local  districts  ; and  the  great  companies,  although 
they  have  the  larger  and  better  coalfields  at  their 
command,  throw  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  these  smaller  coalfields? — Well,  I will 
not  say  exactly  what  the  company  would  do,  because 
that  would  be  a question  of  policy  when  the  thing 
was  completed.  I am  speaking  of  a natural  ten- 
dency to  develop  the  coal  trade  from  the  east  coast 
right  into  wherever  it  can  be  brought.  That  is  the 
evident  struggle  now,  to  bring  it  as  far  as  they  possibly 
can  to  compete  with  the  turf  in  the  country. 

16463.  Which  is  a benefit  to  the  public? — A cer- 
tain benefit,  but  only  in  a measure. 

16464.  It  must  be,  to  a large  extent  ? - Well,  when 
you  are  in  a good  turf  district,  it  is  no  ad  vantage  to 
have  that  turf  run  out,  and  be  obliged  to  get  coal. 

16465.  It  is  better  to  be  able  to  have  the  choice  of 
fuel  ? — Yes ; but  if  the  turf  runs  out,  it  is  no  advan- 
tage to  you. 

16466.  Mr.  Aberneihy. — You  must  have  fuel  from 
another  source  ? — Yes. 

16467.  The  Chairman. — But  do  not  forget  that 
the  injustice  to  be  inflicted  on  the  public  in  the  way 
you  suggest  would  be  counteracted  by  a central 
Board  who  would  have  the  control  and  decision  of 
all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  railway  company 
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tiie  public  1— Yes.  i think  a central  board  is 
■ have  said  so.  I do  not  think  the  amal- 


**  0f  all  the  lines  would  he  an  advantage  to 
untry.  I have  thought  over  it  carefully.  I 
r k°it  will  be  safer  as  it  is  ; and  safer  with  a certain 
maintained  in  the  country.  I 


t“m  1 0f  competition  maintained  in  the  country.  I 
a"0?  as  a broad  gauge  man,  for  I have  been  con- 
nected  with  the  Great  Northern  for  I do  not  know 

%468/Mn  Barry.— Do  you  think  there  is  any  really 
(Wive  competition,  excepting  in  one  or  two  isolated 
Ices  occurs  in  Ireland,  comparable  with  the  compe- 
J'rmi  in  other  countries,  such  as  England1? — No. 
Tleve  is  a certain  amount  of  competition  between  the 
Karthem  Counties  and  the  Great  Northern,  and  there 
■ a certain  competition  between  the  Midland  and 
Great  Northern  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
They  touch  at  points,  but  it  has  not  been  a very  keen 

or  bitter  competition. 

10469.  I do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  no  competition ; 
but  practically  speaking,  is  not  it  a fact  that  there  is 
no  larffe  amount  of  competition  in  Ireland  among  the 
different  railways?— No,  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
we  amount  of  competition. 

16470.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  Findlay’s  recommendation  was  “ that  an 
4ct  should  be  passed  granting  to  the  Government  per- 
missive powers  to  guarantee  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
principal  railways  in  Ireland  a dividend  based  upon 
the  average  of  preceding  years.”  Did  not  you 
rather  leave  that  out  in  the  evidence  which  you  gave 
it  first  when  you -said  that  the  amalgamation  would 
be  so  bad  for  the  companies  ? The  first  clause  of  his 
recommendations  is  : “ That  the  Government  should 
guarantee  to  the  shareholders  a dividend  based  on  the 
average  of  preceding  years.” — I was  not  aware  that 
he  had  recommended  that. 

16471.  That  is  his  first  clause?— It  was  not  in  his 
letters  to  the  Times . 

16472.  I am  not  expressing  the  least  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  but  simply  pointing  that  out  ? — Well,  I did 
not  take  that  into  consideration ; but  if  I look  at  it 
now  as  a part  of  his  project  it  modifies  it  to  a certain 
degree,  but  it  really  comes  to  this— that  you  may  as 
well  have  the  guaranteed  dividend  right  through, 
because  that  dividend  would  be  the  limit.  Whatever 
that  guarantee  was,  nothing  more  would  be  earned. 

16473.  Mr  Findlay  does  not  seem  to  think  so.  Why 
do  you  say  so  ? — Because  the  control  of  the  rates  being 
in  the  hands  of  a certain  officer  at  the  Board,  the 
pressure  with  regard  to  those  rates  would  be  such, 
that  as  soon  as  ever  it  rose  beyond  that  dividend  those 
rates  must  come  down.  I have  no  doubt  about  that. 

16474.  Mr.  Findlay  does  not  seem  to  think  so, 
because  one  of  his  clauses  is  that  “ any  profits  accruing 
after  tire  revision  of  the  tariff  of  rates  and  fares,  over 
and  above  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  guaranteed 
dividend,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  railway 
company  concerned  and  the  Government.”  But  you 
do  not  think  that  would  arise  ? — No,  I do  nob  think 
there  would  be  any  such  case  arise.  I have  not  said 
anything  upon  Mr.  Findlay’s  project  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  new  lines.  I hardly  understood  it, 
and  I do  not  know  whether  in  his  evidence  here  he 
has  made  it  more  clear. 

16475.  Clause  6 is  the  suggestion  he  made  upon 
that  [handing  pamphlet  to  the  witness]. 

“ The  Government  to  find  the  necessary  capital  for  the 
construction  of  light  railways  of  the  existing  gauge,  or  of 
a narrow  gauge  in  poorer  districts  of  Ireland.  The  sug- 
gestions for  the  making  of  such  railways  to  emanate  in  the 
first  place  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Irish  Railways, 
the  details  of  engineering  being  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  Inspecting  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and,  when  so  approved,  the  Government  to  authorise  the 
outlay.  The  contract  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  to 
he  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  the  Rail- 
way Company  in  whose  district  the  proposed  branch  or 
extension  may  be,  the  intention  being  that  any  branch  or 
extension  when  completed  shall  be  worked  by  the  existing 


railway  company  in  whose  district  the  branch  is  authorised,  Sept.  29,  1887 
on  terms  to  be  agreed  between  the  company  and  the  Chief  , 
Commissioner  of  Irish  Railways,  or,  in  case  of  difference,  gJlr'ton  C K 
to  be  settled  by  the  Railway  Commissioners.  In  any  case 
the  agreement  to  be  approved  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners.” 

In  the  first  place  I do  not  thjnk  it  would  be  desirable 
in  Ireland  to  have  a system  of  railways  laid  out  by  a 
Central  Board,  and  I believe  that  you  must  give  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  each  district  attention  and  power 
on  whatever  Board  is  constituted,  and  let  them  have 
the  initiative  as  to  these  new  lines,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a Railway  Board,  and  for  this  reason  — if 
you  have  lines,  we  will  say,  marked  out  by  this  Com- 
mission, and  say — “ We  will  make  those  lines,’  you 
would  have  the  whole  country  saying  they  would  not 
have  those  lines.  We  are  like  the  pigs  driven  to 
market,  we  like  to  go  the  other  way,  and  you  must 
have  the  voice  of  the  people  with  the  lines  intended  for 
their  accommodation.  Then,  again,  in  my  opinion,  the 
principle  of  local  taxation  bearing  a portion  of  the 
burden  of  those  lines,  is  not  only  sound  in  principle, 
but  is  absolutely  essential  in  Ireland ; and  no  matter 
how  poor  the  people  may  be,  and  bow  difficult  it  may 
be  to  pay  any  taxes,  I believe  that  unless  they  are 
asked  to  pay  something  towards  the  guarantee  of 
whatever  lines  are  made,  in  most  districts  you  will 
have  the  people  in  hostility  to  those  lines  instead  of 
being  the  friends  of  them.  If  a line  is  made  partly, 
or  guaranteed  partly,  by  the  cesspayers’  money,  you 
will  have  the  whole  country  having  a direct  interest 
in  bringing  whatever  traffic  they  can  to  it,  and  in 
friendliness  to  its  traffic.  If  it  is  made  by  what  is 
termed  a “hostile  Government,”  it  will  be  “fair 
game,”  and  you  will  have  no  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  country  in  the  lines  whatsoever.  I believe  that  is 
a very  important  consideration  in  dealing  with  this 
question,  and  as  I said  in  that  letter,  I would  limit 
that  taxation,  and  let  it  be  not  a burden,  but  certainly 
let  the  people  initiate,  and  let  them  pay  a portion  of 
the  burden  of  whatever  is  done,  except  in  the  worst 
worst  districts. 

16476.  I suppose  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  a 
larger  burden  could  be  borne  than  in  others  ?— De- 
cidedly. You  mean  a larger  proportion  per  pound  as 
to  the  rating?  . 

16477.  Yes? That  I do  not  know,  because  m the 

poorer  districts  a rating  of  6 d.  in  the  pound  will  pro- 
duce a very  small  sum,  and  I do  not  know  how  much 
it  will  be  more  upon  the  individual  than  a rating  of 
6 d.  in  the  pound  upon  a richer  land  in  another  place. 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  very  unequal. 

1 6478.  My  question  was  rather  more  directed  towards 
the  amount  guaranteed  on  the  railway?— Quite  so. 

There  is  an  immense  difference  in  that,  but  if  you  fix  a 
maximum  poundage,  you  may  bring  it  pretty  equal  over 
the  whole  country.  I did  not  exhaust  the  question  of 
gauge,  because  it  was  rather  put  aside  by  your  questions 
as  to  estimate,  but  I was  abouttostate  what  a difference 
it  would  make  to  the  taxpayer  whether  you  made  a 
broad  or  a narrow  gauge  line ; taking  the  difference  on 
the  basis  that  I believe  it  will  come  to  of,  say,  £1,400 
or  £1,500  on  an  average  per  mile.  The  small  amount 
of  return  on  these  railways,  you,  perhaps,  with  Eng- 
lish views  can  hardly  conceive  ; and  this  difference  will 
make  the  difference  of  success  or  failure  commercially. 

16479  But  you  avoid  all  expense  of  transferring 
goods  and  coals  t— That  is  a very  small  thing. 

1 16480.  Have  you  gone  into  that  question? — res ; 

because  we  have  it  actually  ill  operation  in  two  or  three 
cases  already.  , , 

16481.  What  do  you  transfer? — Goal,  and  goods 
of  every  kind.  , . n 

16482  What  does  it  cost  you  per  ton  f—  Ine  Great 
! Northern  has  made  this  agreement  with  the  Clogher 
Valley  for  doing  it,  and  they  have,  I believe,  a little 
profit  in  doing  it.  Their  price  is,  I think,  3d.,  id., 

. and  od.  for  the  three  classes  of  goods. 

16483.  You  are  aware  that  the  transfer  of  coals 
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Sept.  29.  1887.  damages  them  very  much  ? — Yes;  I have  tried  to  go 
Mr.  James  into  that  too.  There  is  a coal  merchant,  who  im- 
Barton,  u.e.  ports  largely,  at  Dundalk,  and  who  has  had  the  ques- 
tion to  deal  with  in  this  way,  that  he  has  two  modes 
of  getting  his  coal  away  by  railway,  one  direct  to  the 
waggons  from  the  vessel,  the  other  into  carts  and 
bringing  it  up  to  the  railway  station,  which  latter 
makes  two  transhipments  : that  has  given  rise  to  the 
question  there,  and  his  opinion  was  that  for  two  or 
three  transhipments  it  would  come  to  about  1 ^d.  or  2 d. 
per  ton  on  each  transhipment,  difference  of  value  to 
the  coal.  Of  course  I look  upon  that  as  an  opinion 
rather  than  as  an  absolutely  ascertained  difference ; 
but  I think  it  could  be  ascertained  by  screening  coal 
half  a dozen  times,  so  as;  to  take  the  slack  out  each 
time.  One  would  thus  get  at  the  amount  of  slack 
produced  by  the  break  of  gauge,  because  the  injury  to 
the  coal  is  the  fracture  of  it,  and  the  production  of 
slack  at  each  transfer.  If  that  is  done  half  a dozen 
times  to  the  same  coal  you  could  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  slack  in  the  ordinary  coals  that  come  to  us  in  Ire- 
land ; and  of  course  the  difference  of  value  between 
slack  and  coal  is  very  well  known. 

16484.  Take  other  low-price  axticles,  the  transfer 
of  timber — that  is  a very  serious  matter,  is  not  it ? — 
Oh,  no,  it  comes  to  a matter  of  3d.  or  id.,  per  ton, 
according  to  the  timber. 

16485.  Mi\  Abernethy. — I see  on  your  map  a good 
many  lines  projected  to  various  points  on  the  western 
coasts  ? — Yes. 

16486.  Those  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
fisheries,  I suppose  ? — Those  two  are  alternative 
routes. 

16487.  But  I suppose  the  object  of  those  lines 
would  be  to  accommodate  the  fisheries  1 — That  would 
be  the  chief  thing.  Belmullet  is  a great  fishing 
station. 

16488.  What  do  you  think  of  the  transfer  of  fish 
from  one  gauge  to  another  ? — That  would  be  in  boxes, 
and  it  would  be  very  simple. 

16489.  And  as  to  the  time  occupied '? — The  time 
occupied  is  very  small.  If  you  saw  it  done  at  Stra- 
norlar,  or  Victoria  Bridge,  you  would  say  it  is  a very 
small  thing. 

16490.  If  it  is  a small  traffic  it  is  a small  thing,  but 
if  it  is  a large  traffic  it  is  not  a small  thing  ? — There  is 
no  large  traffic  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  country.  If 
you  were  standing  at  one  of  those  stations,  and  saw 
how  many  hours  a day  there  is  nothing  to  do,  you 
would  say  the  question  of  time  is  a very  small  thing. 

16491.  Mr.  Bari-y. — With  regard  to  the  Clogher 
Valley  line,  do  you  consider  that  a goods  line  or  a 
passenger  line  ? — Both. 

16492.  About  what  proportion  would  you  think 
there  would  be  of  traffic  in  the  way  of  paying  1 — I 
think  my  son  would  be  better  able  to  tell  you  that, 
because  he  is  on  the  line,  and  knows  more  of  the 
details. 

16493.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  line — is  that  a goods  line  or  a passenger  line  ? 

It  is  not  open  yet.  It  will  be  mixed ; it  will  be 

agricultural  produce,  and  the  country  people  going  to 
markets  and  fairs,  and  a few  travelling  through. 

16494.  The  Chairman. — Speaking  about  this  trans- 
ferring. have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  transferring 
of  cattle  from  one  truck  to  another  or  from  one  line  to 
another? — Yes,  I have  had  a little  on  the  West 
Donegal,  at  Stranorlar. 

16495.  Is  that  easily  done?  — There  is  no  great 
difficulty.  You  have  a narrow  platform,  and  you 
put  one  waggon  opposite  the  other,  and  you  have  a 
side  barrier,  and  you  open  the  doors,  and  the  cattle 
go  through  from  the  one  to  the  other.  They  make  the 
waggons  of  the  narrow  gauge  able  to  take  the  same 
number  of  cattle  as  the  broad  gauge. 

16496.  Then  it  was  a mistake  when  one  of  the 
most  experienced  dealers  comes  and  tells  us  that  he 
would  rather  drive  his  cattle  thirty  or  forty  miles  than 
undergo  the  transhipment  ? — I am  sure  it  was  a mis- 
, take.  It  may  be  his  opinion. 


16497.  He  is  a practical  man— a large  cattle  deal 

— I am  sure  it  was  a mistake  with  regard  to  tl  • 
jury  to  his  cattle.  I can  easily  see  that  it  might  u 
a matter  of  a few  miles,  but  a large  thin"  * 
it  is  not.  ° 81 

16498.  Mr.  Barry.— Do  you  carry  much  cattk 
the  Clogher  Valley  line  ? — No,  I think  not ; it  is  ■ 
very  much  a cattle  country ; but  my  son  -will  be  iT 
to  tell  you  more  about  that.  I was  speakin"  0fV  I 
W est  Donegal,  where  weliave  to  tranship  at  Stranorlar 
It  is  a small  traffic — it  is  nothing  like  the  En«li 
lines  at  all,  it  is  such  a very  small  thin".  °T] 
mileage  of  the  narrow  gauge  in  Ireland  has°  become 
large,  and  it  is  increasing.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  see  on  that  map  there  the  capabilities  there  are 
of  its  forming  a considerable  system.  At  present  vo 
have  certain  of  these  lines  made,  and  that  Clo«her 
Valley  by-and-by  may  be  connected  with  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim,  and  then  you  would  have,  if  this  line  is 
continued  on  to  the  west,  a through  system  which 
would  have  a capability  of  living;  whilst  it  never 
could  be  in  serious  competition  with  existing  lines. 

16499.  The  Chairmcm. — Have  you  got  particulars 
of  the  total  mileage  of  all  these  lines — the  solid  lines 
and  the  dotted  lines,  or  the  dotted  lines  without 
the  solid  ?— No.  I can  get  it  for  you  in  a short  time, 
I have  not  it  with  me.  There  is  a totally  different 
branch  of  this  subject  which  we  have  not  touched,  and 
which  I should  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  if  you 
think  it  important,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  Amend- 
ments in  the  Tramway  Acts.  I think  that  is  a very 
important  subject.  I will  turn  to  page  six  of  my 
pamphlet.  I have  suggested  a series  of  them,  and  you 
might  like  to  ask  the  grounds  upon  which  I have  done 


“ 1st.  Remove  restrictions  as  to  taking  houses,  gardens  ; 
&c.,  which  can  betaken  under  ordinary  Railway  Legisla- 
tion as  to  land  purchase,  plans,  &c.  2nd.  Abolish  the  first 
Board  of  Works  engineering  enquiry,  which  is  expense  and 
no  value,  but  continue  second  enquiry  as  to  estimate,  or  if 
a department  as  above  be  formed  in  Dublin,  let  all  investi- 
gations of  estimate  be  by  that  department,  instead  of  Board 
of  Works,  and  let  their  Report  be  before  Grand  Jury 
as  well  as  Privy  Council.” 

There  are  two  inquiries.  One  seems  to  conflict  with 
the  other,  and  is  practically  of  no  value.  It  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  present.  The  third  is;— 

“Abolish  the  control  given  to  the  county  engineers, 
except  as  to  where  the  public  roads  are  affected,  the  present 
dual  authority  of  company’s  engineer  and  county  engineer 
is  a useless  expense,  and  not  practical.” 

By  the  present  Tramways  Act  the  county  officers  are 
paid  so  much  per  mile  out  of  the  funds  of  each  of 
those  Light  Railway  Companies  to  have  a general 
look  after  them.  The  intention  originally  was  to  look 
after  a company  who,  perhaps,  might  come  in  to  get 
the  guarantee  from  the  county,  and  might  not  give 
value.  I hope  in  future  lines  will  be  so  arranged  as 
that  they  will  be  done  by  the  district  (putting  aside 
the  question  of  their  being  done  by  Government),  that 
they  will  be  done  under  the  control  of  the  district, 
under  the  control  of  directors  appointed  in  the  county. 
If  that  control  is  given  to  the  county,  then  there  is 
no  object  in  having  a dual  control  upon  the  line;  it 
should  be  but  one.  Therefore,  I say  “ abolish  the 
control  given  to  county  engineers,  except  as  to  where 
the  public  roadsare  affected.”  They  would  have  on  al 
railways  a control,  of  Course,  with  regal'd  to  roads. 

“ Fourth,  define  the  mode  of  procedure  where  the  pro- 
ject is  in  more  than  one  county.” 

There  have  been  several  questions  raised  before  the 
Privy  Council  upon  this  point,  as  to  where 
the  line  runs  into  two  or  three  counties,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  define  it  better  than  it  is  now,  as  these 
questions  are  important.  Then,  as  to  the  auditing  of 
accounts,  there  is  a most  mysterious  question  of  audits 
under  which  you  can  have  three  or  four,  or  five  audits, 
and  none  of  them  effectual,  under  the  present  Act ; 
and  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  one 
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„Uy  efficient  and  independent,  audit,  independent  for  the  making  of  one  of  these  lines,  for  they  cannot  Sept.  20,  issx. 
f county  officers  and  everybody.  “ Simplify  and  authorize  a railway  company  to  deal  with  their  money  ^ Tamcg 
° ke  less  expensive,  the  present  preliminary  expenses,  otherwise  than  by  their  general  Acts,  Then,  “ Repeal  Barton,  c.b.  ‘ ; 
U-hich  could  be  done  by  shortening  both  newspaper  or  modify  clause  as  to  Tramway  not  being  allowed 
.p.-tisements  and  notices  to  landowners.”  I think  where  an  existing  railway  is  open,  or  has  powers.” 

V mj<rbt  be  made  of  a much  simpler  character  than  There  is  a general  clause  that  tramways  may  not  be 
1 •,  are  now  with  advantage.  “ Provide  for  the  applied  for  where  there  is  any  existing  line.  In  cer- 
' , consideration  of  standing  order  objections  by  tain  cases  this  lias  been  made  use  of  where  there  was 
{lie  above-named  Railway  Board,  or  give  a reference  a very  circuitous  line,  and  where  there  was  really  no 

to  the  Judge  of  Assize  as  to  whether  the  Order  is  or  competition  at  all.  Wherever  there  was  a physical 

iot  to  be  thrown  out  on  account  of  the  more  or  less,  connexion  to  form  a line  between  two  towns  it  was 

! BOrfcance  of  any  failure  of  complying  with  the  same.’’  held  as  precluding  a tramway  line.  Then,  “ revise 

At  the  present  moment  if  you  prepare  plans  for  a the  rates.”  The  rates  question  requires  considerable 

Tramway  Order,  and  you'  bring  it  before  the  Grand  consideration.  There  is  no  terminal  given  under  the 

j anyone  may  object  that  standing  orders  have  Tramways  Act — in  fact  it  is  excluded.  Then,  the 

ot  been  complied  with.  When  this  detail  on  standing  twelfth  is  one  I have  already  alluded  to.  Then,  the  tliir- 

orders  conies  before  the  gentlemen  of  a Grand  Jury  teenth  is  an  important  one  for  the  Tramways  Act ; — 

who  are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  details  of  plans,  “ Repeal  provision  by  which  a Grand  Juror  who  is  a 
sections,  and  those  kind  of  things,  it  is  not  at  all  an  promoter  of  a tramway . cannot  vote  respecting  it.” 
efficient  tribunal,  and  they  have  apparently  110  option  The  tramways  being  guaranteed  capital  a promoter  of 
wider  the  Act  of  passing  by  any  point  There  is  110  a tramway  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  a man  who 
kind  of  committee  on  standing  orders  or  mode  of  has  a personal  interest,  as  in  an  ordinary  railway  ; 
deal  in"  with  questions  of  standing  orders,  and  I and  if  the  men  in  a county  who  have  promoted  or  put 
surest  it  should  be  left  to  the  local  Judge  of  Assize,  forward  a line  to  be  made  are  not  allowed  to  vote  on 
as  he  deals  with  the  case  before  the  Grand  J ury.  Then,  the  Grand  Jury  upon  it,  you  put  aside  the  men  who 
Isay  there  need  be  no  appeal  from  the  Privy  Council  are  the  ones  really  interested  to  advise  the  Grand 
to  parliament.  In  one  case  we  had  an  appeal  from  Jury  and  to  deal  with  it.  “Amend,  by  enacting 
one  of  the  Orders  in  Council  passing  a line  to  Parlia-  directly,  that  the  Act  applies  to  railways  called'light 
went,  and  we  had  the  whole  expense  of  a Parliamentary  railways,  and  define  what  they  are  instead  of  having 
committee  on  the  whole  question  in  London,  as  if  we  them  brought  under  the  Act  by  the  definition  of  the 
had  been  going  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  after  it  had  word  ‘tramway’  at  the  end  of  the  Act  of  1883.” 
passed  the  Privy  Council.  “Increase  powers  of  Privy  The  Tramways  Act  was  passed  altogether  for  tram- 
Council,  so  that  they  may  insert  all  such  provisions  ways,  and  a little  clause  at  the  end  says  that  the 
as  to  money,  &c.,  which  are  usual  in  Railway  Bills.”  word  “tramways”  shall  also  mean  light  railways; 

They  have  no  powers  at  present  to  put  in  money  and  that  is  the  only  way  that  light  railways  are  en- 
clauses  at  all ; and,  therefore,  they  cannot  deal  with  acted  under  the  Tramways  Act,  which  is  rather  an 
the  question  of  a railway  company  providing  capital  imperfect  way. 


Mr.  John  George  Barton,  c 

16500.  Mr.  Barry. — You  were  to  give  us  some 
details  about  the  Clogher  Valley  Line? — Yes.  The 
length  of  the  line  is  thirty -seven  miles,  of  which  twenty 
miles  are  tramway  and  seventeen  miles  are  railway 
The  sharpest  curve  on  the  line  is  at  Caledon,  the 
radius  of  which  is  110  feet.  With  the  exception  of 
this  curve  the  sharpest  of  the  curves  on  our  line  are 
300  feet,  and  at  these  we  run  at  a speed  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 

16501.  What  are  the  sharpest  curves  on  the  light 
railway  portion  1 — Three  hundred  feet.  The  steepest 
gradient  is  one  in  thirty,  of  which  the  greatest  length 
is  half  a mile.  There  is  another  portion  of  half  a mile. 
Next  to  these  are  two  lengths  of  a third  of  a mile  ; 
and  the  others  are  under  a quarter  of  a mile.  The 
permanent  way  consists  of  a 45  lb.  steel  flange  rail 
laid  on  cross  sleepers  2 feet  6 centres,  the  cross 
sleepers  being  6 feet  long — 8 inches  by  4 inches, 
These  are  creosoted  Baltic  timber.  The  rails  are 
27  feet  long ; and  each  rail  is  secured  to  the  cross- 
sleepers by  six  bolts,  two  at  each  end,  and  two  in  the 
centre,  and  sixteen  jagged  spikes  -that  is  two  into 
each  of  the  sleepers.  These  are  f-inch  in  diameter, 
and  f-inch  square.  The  joints  are  made  with  Ibbotson’s 
sheaths  which  go  round  the  rail  and  are  ^-incli  thick ; 
and  there  is  one  fish-plate  on  the  outside,  the  fish-bolt 
heads  being  made  to  lit  the  sheath  inside.  Our  ballast 
Is  18  inches  deep,  and  the  formation  is  12  feet  wide. 

15692.  What  is  the  width  of  the  ballast  on  the 
■topi — It  is  8 feet  at  the  bottom.  It  comes  round 
"ith  a curve  to  5 feet  at  the  top.  I suppose  it  is 

on  an  average  about  G feet  on  the  top. 

16503.  Does  it  not  go  to  the  end  of  the  sleepers  1 
It  covers  the  end  of  the  sleepers,  but  it  is  brought  up 
as  you  see  to  the  top  of  the  rail.  The  number  of 
engines  we  have  is  six.  They  weigh  21  tons  each,  and 
they  cost  on  an  average  £1,170. 

16504.  How  many  wheels  are  there! — There  are 


.e.,  called  in  and  examined. 

four  wheels  coupled,  and  two  with  a radial  motion 
The  cylinders  are  13^-inch  diameter,  and  the  stroke 
18  inches.  We  can  take,  on  agood  day,  a load  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  tons  up  our  one  in  thirty  inclines ; 
that  is  in  addition  to  the  engine  itself.  We  have 
three  saloon  carriages  which  weigh  5 tons  18  cwt., 
and  which  cost  us  £280  each.  They  hold  eight  or 
twelve  iu  the  saloon  end,  and  eight  in  the  smoking 
compartment.  I think  you  saw  the  arrangement  we 
have  for  putting  additional  seats.  There  are  revolving 
arm-chairs  and  additional  seats  which  fit  between 
them,  which  accommodate  four  more  people  in  each 
carriage.  Our  composite  carriages  cost  £244.  We 
have  °two  of  them,  and  they  accommodate  thirty 
passengers.  They  and  the  third-class  cars  weigh  6f 
tons.  These  cost  £236  each  ; and  there  are  eight  of 
them.  There  are  thirty-five  open  goods  waggons. 
They  cost  £53  each ; and  weigh  2 tons  5 cwt.  They 
carry  5 tons  each.  There  are  thirty-five  covered 
wagons,  weighing  2 tons  15  cwt.,  also  carrying  5 
tons*  and  costing  £65.  We  have  four  timber  trucks, 
weighing  2 tons  9 cwt.,  and  costing  £57  each.  These 
canbe  used  as  ordinary  trucks.  We  have  six  vans 
weighing  4 tons  each,  aud  costing  £80. 

16505.  Is  all  your  passenger  stock  fitted  with  the 
automatic  vacuum  brake  1— All  our  stock,  goods,  and 

passengers every  vehicle  has  a 12-inch  vacuum 

cylinder,  except  the  engines  which  have  two 
fifteens.’  The  carriages  are  all  on  double  “bogies,” 
17  and  12  feet  “centres  respectively.  The  waggon 
wheels  are  6 feet  centres.  All  wheels  except  those  on 
the  engines  are  2 feet  diameter.  Then  the  cost  of  the 
Clo"lier  Valley  Line.  The  cost  of  the  order  came  to 
£2  800.  The  permanent  way  material  with  points 
and  crossings  cost  us  £29,000.  The  general  contract 
for  costruction  comes  to  £38,000.  The  engines  came 
to  £7.200  ; and  the  carriages  and  waggons  to  £8,200, 
making  a total  of  £15,400  for  rolling  stock.  The 


Mr.  John 
George  Barton, 
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Sept.  20, 1887.  land,  ■with  valuation,  cams  to  ,£8,100  ; the  station 
Mr.  John  buildings  and  platforms  to  £9,100;  the  turn-tables, 
Goorgo  Barton.  £400 ; telephone,  £1,000;  gas  works,  gas  engine, 
c.e.  and  tools,  £1,000 ; level  crossing  lodges,  £2,500 ; the 

water  supply,  consisting  of  windmills,  pump's,  and 
tanks,  £1,520 ; engineering  and  legal,  £10,000 ; 
secretary  and  miscellaneous,  £3,200,  making  a total 
of  £121,920.  To  this  I add  £5,000  for  additional 
rolling  stock  which  we  may  require,  making  £126,920 
— say  £127,000,  which  is  a little-  under  £3,500  per 
mile  for  the  total  line  stocked. 

16506.'  In  your  cost  of  stations  do  you  include 
transhipment  arrangements  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
line? — No,  the  transhipment  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Great  Northern.  Our  arrangement,  I 
think,  was  that  they  were  to  provide  the  goods  tran- 
shipment. My  estimate  includes  the  cost  of  the  pas- 
senger transhipment,  which  is  a small  thing. 

16507.  Then  how  do  the- Great  Northern  get  paid 
for  their  expenses? — Well,  it  is  their  contribution  to 
the  line. 

16508.  And  do  you  know  what  that  cost?— I can 
only  judge  by  what  it  cost  at  Yictoiia  Bridge.  I 
Suppose  it  cost  them  £2,000  altogether. 

16509.  Do  you  mean  £1,000  at  each  end? — Yes; 
perhaps  a little  more  at  Tynan,  for  they  had-  some 
extra  excavation  and  long  sidings  to  put  in. 

16510.  The  line  has  keen  open  for  some  months, 
has  it  not  ? — Nearly  six  months. . 

16511.  Have  you  any  accounts  to  show  you  how 
much  there  is  of  passenger  traffic  and  how  much  of 
goods  ?- — The  passenger  traffic  and  goods  traffic  are 
nearly  equal,  the  passenger  traffic  is  rather  the  best. 
Up  to  the  present  our  traffic  has  been  about  £3  per 
mile  per  Week.' 

16512.  But  if  you  look  for  an  increase  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  you  look  for  it  a good  deal  in  goods? — Yes; 
but  we  also  look  for  it  in  passengers.  We  are  going 
to  lower  our  rates  for  passengers,  hoping  to  increase 
- that  very  much.  The  Castlederg  Line  is  a similar 
line,  and  there  we  have  passenger  and  goods  traffic, 
and  an  increase  has  taken  place  year  after  year.  We 
are  now  up  to  £5  a mile  per  week  tliei-e,  and  the  pas- 
senger traffic  and  goods  traffic  are  about  half  and 
half. 

16513.  Mr.  Abemethy. — I think  you  told  us  much 
more  than  one-half  of  the  line  is  on  the  public  road 
in  the  Clogher  Valley? — Yes  ; twenty  miles  of  tram- 
way and  seventeen  miles  of  railway.  Would  you 
wish  me  to  give  you  some  particulars  as  to  the  Castle- 
derg Tramway  and  the  West  Donegal  Railway  ? 

16514.  Mr.  Barry. — Yes,  please  ? — The  total  length 
of  the  West  Donegal  Railway  as  constructed  is  four- 
teen miles ; an  additional  four  miles  is  required,  how- 
ever, to  complete  it  into  the  town  of  Donegal.  An 
order  under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883  has  been 
obtained  for  the  consrtuction  of  this  portion.  The 
present  rolling  stock  is  sufficient  to  work  the  eighteen 
miles  of  line  when  completed.  The  worst  gradient  on 
the  line  is  1 in  50,  and  of  this  there  is  about  two  miles 
' continuous.  The  worst  curve  is  at  Stranorlar  station, 
and  is  400  feet  radius.  With  this  exception  there  is 
nothing  sharper  than  600  feet  radius.  The  perma- 
nent way  is  similar  to  that  on  the  Clogher  Valley 
line,  except  that  two  fishplates  are  used  in  addition 
to  the  sheaths  at  the  rail  joints.  The  gauge  is  three 
feet.  The  line  is  single  throughout.  The  rolling 
stock  consists  of  six  engines.  These  are  on  six 
wheels  each,  four  being  coupled  and  two  having  a 
radial  motion.  The  weight  on  the  coupled  wheels 
is  eighteen  tons.  The  cost  of  the  engine  was  £1,080. 
The  carriages  are  on  six  wheels,  the  end  pairs  having 
a radial  motion.  The  waggons,  of  which  there  are 
forty-four,  carry  seven  tons  each  and  weigh  three 
tons.  The  cost  of  the  line  was  £80,000.  The  line  is 
worked  by  the  Finn  Valley  Railway  Company  under 
a working  agreement,  by  which  the  West  Donegal 
Railway  Company  receive  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts,  varying  according  to  the  amount 


of  these ; but  in  no  case  is  the  West  Donegal  Railw 
Company  rto  receive  a less  sum  than  £2,500  p^. 


icoo  sum  man  i>2,500 

annum.  The  Castlederg  Tramway,  which  I 
structed  in  1884,  was  made  under  a Private  Act C 
was  the  first  steam  tramway  opened  for  passensel! 
and  goods  traffic  in  this  country.  It  is  seven  mil 
long,  and  runs  from  Victoria  Bridge  (a  station  on  Z 
Great  Northern  Railway)  to  the  town  of  Castlede  o 
The  gauge  is  three  feet.  The  permanent  way,  except 
that  the  sheaths  are  omitted  at  the  rail  joints  ' 
similar  to  that  on  the  West  Donegal  and  Clo«her 
Valley  lines.  The  worst  gradient  is  1 in  30,  which 
is  continuous  for  half  a mile.  With  the  exception  of 
a curve  of  115  feet  radius  at  Victoria  Station  there 
is  no  curve  sharper  than  300  feet  radius.  The  line 
is  wholly  on  the  public  road,  except  at  the  stations 
The  rolling  stock  consists  of  two  engines,  fourteen 
tons  weight,  on  four  wheels  coupled,  cylinders  12 
inches  diameter,  15  inches  stroke,  four  carriages  23 
feet  long,  to  carry  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  pi- 
sengers  respectively,  and  twenty  waggons,  of  which 
fourteen  are  covered  and  six  open.  These  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  Clogher  Valley  line,  and  carry  five 
tons  each.  The  engines  take  up  a load  of  fifty  tons 
extra  to  themselves  over  the . 1 in  30  inclines.  The 
cost  of  the  line  was  as  follows  : — 


Act,  .... 

Permanent  Way  Materials, 
Construction,  . 

Stations  and  Sidings,  . 

Rolling  Stock,  . 

Engineering,  Law,  and  Management, 


Total, 


£21,000 

The  line  was  opened  for  traffic  July,  1884.  The 
receipts  and  expenditure  since  January,  1885,  when 
the  line  was  taken  off  the  contractor’s  hands,  are  as 
follows : — 


Total,  £1,728  18  8,  « 
Expenditure,  £1,311  16 


Total,  £1,735  0 6.  e 
1 

Expenditure,  £1,367  14  6. 


1887,  to  June  30tk — 

Receipts — Passengers,  £389  13  9 
Goods,  506  10  11 


Total,  £896  4 8, 
Expenditure,  £640  10  10, 


equals  £5  per  mile  per 
equals  £3  12s.  ft*.  per 


The  relative  proportions  of  the  expenditure  arc  a 
follows : — 


Maintenance  of  Way  & Works,  per  train  mile| 
Locomotive  power,  • • ,, 

Repairs  of  Stock,  . . „ 

Management  and  General  Charges,  ,, 


18S5.  1886.  1887. 


The  transhipment  is  done  by  the  Great  Northern 
ail  way  Company  at  a cost  of  4(7.  per  ton,  which  is 
lual  to  six  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts. 

16515.  Can  you  speak  of  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  ana 
oscommon?— That  my  father  can  give  better  than  £ 
ber  is  one  matter  I should  like  to  mention  as  one 
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• sons  wjjy  we  settled  these  lines  in  the  North  on 
tl  narrow  gauge  instead  of  the  broad  gauge.  W e found 
f|  t t],e  proportion  of  paying  load  to  dead  weight  was 
' cli  in  favour  of  the  narrow  gauge.  I took  a number 
Tinwards  trains,  and  found  that  an  average  train 
° nsisted  of  four  waggons,  which  would  weigh  ten 
f and  the  load  on  an  average  was  about  two  tons 
’ -on.  This  was  inwards,  where  we  were  running 
* emW  waggons.  We  had  two  cars  which  weighed 
fwelve  and  a half  tons ; and  the  load,  taking  an  aver- 
se of  twelve  passengers,  came  to  about  one  and  a 
half  tons.  Then  there  was  a van  weighing  four  tons, 
with  one  quarter  of  a ton  of  luggage.  The  total  weight 
of  the  train  without  the  engine  was  thirty-six  and  a 
quarter  tons  ; of  which  the  paying  load  was  9f  tons 
or  twenty-seven  per  cent.  I compared  this  with  an 
inwards  train,  supposing  the  line  was  broad  gauge. 
The  four  waggons,  taking  them  five  and  a half  tons, 
which  is  the  weight  of  the  covered  waggons  on  the 
Great  Northern,  would  come  to  twenty-two  tons. 

16516.  The  Chairman. — Why  should  you  take 

t],ose  ? Well,  the  great  proportion  of  the  waggons  on 

the  Great  Northern  are  covered  waggons  weighing 
51  tons.  That  was  the  line  alongside,  and  those 
were  the  waggons  which,  if  our  line  was  broad  gauge, 
would  of  course  run  over  it. 

16517.  But  they  have  a large  number  of  low-sided 
waggons'! — Well,  their  low-sided  waggons  weigh 
i tons  15  cwt,  so  that  it  would  not  make  very  much 
difference.  Then  two  cars  weighing  ll£  tons — 22£ 
tons,  carrying  tons.  One  van  weighing  10  tons, 
and  carrying  \ ton.  The  total  load  there  would  be 
§4|.  tons— the  weight  of  the  train,  without  the  paying 
load ; and  9|  tons  in  addition  to  that,  making  64£ 
tons,  the  paying  load  in  that  case  being  13  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  In  the  case  of  the  narrow  gauge  the 
percentage  was  27.  I compared  it  then  with  a train 
returning,  which  we  run  nearly  empty.  The  passengers 
and  the  van  would  remain  the  same.  In  that  case 
the  percentage  is — with  the  narrow  gauge,  12^  per 
cent. ; with  the  broad  gauge,  6 per  cent.  The  load 
on  the  narrow  gauge  being  3G£  tons,  and  on  the 
broad  gauge  64|  tons,  if  we  had  to  take  the  latter 
we  should  require  much  heavier  engines  than  the 
ones  we  have  at  present.  As  it  is,  we  often  have 
difficulty  in  taking  our  heavy  trains  up  the  inclines, 
and  we  have  constantly  to  limit  them,  even  with 
the  light  stock  that  we  have  at  present.  We  have 
the  full  weight  that  we  are  allowed  by  the  Act  on 
our  chiving  wheel — four  tons — and  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  increase  that  weight  to  any  extent 
with  the  permanent  way  that  we  have  laid  down. 
You  allowed  me  to  mention  the  question  of  railways 
in  Donegal.  • 


16518.  Yes  ? — I have  a map  here  of  Donegal  in 
which  I havo  shown  the  railway  extensions  which  I 
think  would  open  up  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  best.  I have  been  over  the  country  myself, 
and  lived  there  for  some  years.  One  is  the  line 
running  on  to  Killybegs  mentioned  by  my  father. 
The  other  is  a line  running  from  Stranorlar,  the 
present  termination  of  the  West  Donegal  Railway, 
to  Glenties,  which  could  be  extended  on  to  Ardara. 
The  advantage  of  this  line  is  that  it  goes  by 
Fintoun,  and  that  a branch  could  be  made  to 
Dunglow,  which  is  the  centre  of  a very  thickly- 
populated  district  in  the  north  of  Donegal,  and  which 
is  at  present  without  any  railway  communication 
whatever.  It  has  this  advantage  over  any  line  going 
south,  that  you  save  about  300  feet  in  height  of 
summit.  The  summit  there  is  about  500  feet;  in 
the  other  lines  it  would  be  nearly  800  feet.  A very 
good  line  could  be  got  to.  Glenties,  and  on  to  Ardara 
that  way. 

16519.  Have  you  surveyed  it? — Yes ; I have  made 
a preliminary  survey  of  it. 

16520.  What  sort  of  a country  is  it  between  Ardara 
and  Killybegs  ? — It  is  not  a cultivated  country. 

16521.  I mean  for  making  a railway? — Well,  you 
have  to  go  over  a very  high  hill.  The  best  place  for 
getting  across  would  be  by  Mount  Charles. 

1 6522.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — What  sort  of  a country 
is  it  between  Donegal  and  Killybegs  ? — There  are  a 
number  of  spurs  going  down  this  way  towards  the 
sea  to  cross,  but  it  is  quite  feasible  to  make  a very 
good  line. 

16523.  It  is  pretty  thickly  populated,  is  it? — 
Fairly. 

16524.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  what  the  height 
of  ground  between  Ardara  and  Killybegs  is  which 
you  would  have  to  go  over? — I could  not  say 
exactly. 

16525.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a more  expensive 
line  from  Ardara  to  Killybegs  than  from  Donegal  to 
Killybegs? — Well,  I think  from  Mount  Charles  to 
Ardara  would  be  the  best  line  if  it  was  made  from 
the  Killybegs  and  Donegal  branch. 

1 6526.  I was  trying  to  institute  a comparison  of 
the  lines  between  Ardara  and  Killybegs,  and  Donegal 
and  Killybegs  ? — Any  line  from  Donegal  to  Ardara 
must  go  by  Mount  Charles.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  across  at  all. 

16527.  That  is  not  the  point.  I wanted  to  com- 
pare between  Ardara  and  Killybegs  and  Donegal  and 
Killybegs  ? — I could  hardly  give  an  opinion  as  to  which 
would  be  the  cheapest  line  of  the  two. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Sir  Thomas  P.  Butler  called  in  and  examined. 


16528.  The  Chairman. — I believe  that  you  have 
favoured  us  with  your  views  in  writing  on  behalf  of 
the  Carlow'  Agricultural  Society,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  relating  to  railway  organization  and  exten- 
sion in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; I implied  to  those  questions  as 
Secretary  of  the  Carlow  Agricultural  Society. 

16529.  I'  should  like  you  to  favour  us  with  your 
views  on  the  two  points  involved  in  the  first  question  : 
—“Are  the  facilities  affor led  by  railways  in  Ireland 
m your  district  such  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  traffic— (a)  for  passengers,  (6)  for  goods,  etc.”  ? 
—I  think  that  so  far  as  the  cattle  trade  or  the  live  stock 
trade  is  concerned  the  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
rates  charged  by  the  railways  are  much  too  liigh  for  for- 
warding stock  to  England ; and  I think  there  is  some 
improvement  required  in  the  treatment  of  stock  dur- 
hig  transit.  There  is  a great  deal  of  time  lost  in 
travelling  from  Carlow  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence  on, 
ff  cattle  are  going  to  England. 

16530.  Take  it  step  by  step.  Take  the  travelling 
first.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  time  that  is 


occupied  in  taking  a train  of  cattle,  say  from  Carlow  to 
Dublin? — I only  speak  from  memory  on  that  point, 
because  I did  not  prepare  any  figures,  but  it  takes,  I 
think,  about  six  or  seven  hours  from  Carlow  to  Dublin, 
the  distance  being  fifty-six  miles. 

16531.  The  car.tle  going  to  Dublin  are  chiefly  for 
England,  I suppose  ? — A great  many  go  to  England, 
and  a great  many  come  up  to  the  Dublin  market. 
My  own  experience  in  sending  cattle  is  chiefly  sending 
them  to  the  Dublin  market. 

16532.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  them 
unloaded,  and  into  the  market? — No;  I generally 
consign  to  Gavan  Lowe. 

16533.  The  difficulty  is  in  transit? — We  think  the 
transit  is  too  long,  and  the  charge  too  dear. 

16534.  You  have  through  rates,  I presume,  from 
Carlow  to  various  important  centres  in  England  ? — I 
believe  there  are  through  rates  ; but  I confine  myself 
entirely  to  forwarding  to  Dublin. 

16535.  What  is  your  rate  to  Dublin  l — At  the  pre- 
sent moment  I use  this  new  line  opened  to  Tullow. 

3 T 2 


Sept.  29, 1887. 

Mr.  John 
George  Bartou 


Sir  Thomas  P- 
B u tier. 
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Sept  2!i,  1887.  I am  nearest  to  that.  That  is  52|  miles  from 
Dublin,  but  the  rate  is  I believe  the  same  from 
Tullow  or  from  Carlow  to  Dublin.  At  present  I 
pay  32s.  for  a truck  of  cattle  to  Dublin. 

16536.  The  ordinary  number  ? — Seven  is  the 


Butler. 


applies  chiefly  to  the  ,, 

lower  classes,  but  l„,ve  you  cheap  return  few?* 
market  purposes  1-There  is  no  variation,  aid 1 
the  return  tickets  are  too  high.  Mv  fi,J  „i  „„  Uunk 
ticket  front  ThIIato  t o 7 claSS  return 


t lii."  ■ — ticket  from  Tullow  to  Dublin  is  16s  3 ii  1 

onhuary  number,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  put  in  li,,t  class  is  9s.  M.  Therefore  you  see?  ? - 
any  more  it  the  truck  will  hold  them.  A great  oh-  3s,  3d.,  and  I think  that  fa, els  rlther  , "ft  •» 
jection  on  that  very  point  is  that  I think  it  bears  fifty-foul-  miles.  to°  ^igh  for 


heavily  on  the  fanners.  Agreat  many  small  fai-mers  16548.  Mr.  Pim.—The  ordinarv  return  f ■ 

in  our  country  are  not  able  to  send  a whole  truck  fare  and  two-thirds  1-1  f™  » » 

of  seven  head  of  cattle.  The  result  is  they  send  half  to  be  a fare  and  a half  hit  f k de”  hm6!  * mod 
a truck.  Until  last  March  they  only  allowed  three  conSt31oo“ ’ W “ " «“»% 

beasts  m half  a truck,  and  for  that  they  charged  22s.,  16549  The  Am 

which  is  equal  to  7s.  Ad.  a head,  and  that  is  rather-  ^ 

high.  For  a full  truck  the  nominal  rate  is  32s.  for  the  organization  Tl  im  ?ake  as  to 

seven  beasts  and  for  half  a truck  22a.  for  three  beasts,  railway”  system  l-I  thSk  it  Sld'be  ** 

I complained  on  that  pomt  to  the  station  master  at  thing  if  there  could  be  mn,‘.  ™ ",f  er)- 

Carlow  on  one  occasion.  He  told  me  that  many  thedine. 

dealers,  preferred  putting  in  two  half  trucks  to  a full  on  that  verv  line  which  T h*™  S!  r T , beheve 
truck,  and  consequently  they  had  to  run  two  trucks  often  S3  ■fe^***  “&t 

instead  of  one.  And  that  was  why  they  reduced  the  and  on  to  Waterford  thcT.il  of  U to  ?llkunny> 
^eyhlv?  t0  tlU'ee'  ^ bj'a^li  trll  acTt 

C53U  Eve.  that  would  have  cost  them  more 

3 the  rate  they  are  wait  a long  time  to  get  down  to  Carlow. 


money? — It  would;  but  that 
now  charging. 

16538.  Do  you  know  whether  the  farmers  who 
send  to  England  have  through  rates  from  Tullow  ? A 


No. 


16550.  They  are  irot  worked  to  fit  each  other?— 


Dublin  and  I met  _ 

Station,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  rates  were 
almost  prohibitory  to  him  for  .sending  cattle  from 
Carlow  to  London,  and  that  he  could  not  deliver  a six 
or  seven  cwt.  beast  in  London  and  sell  it  in  London 
under  35s.  a single  beast.  He  is  a large  exporter  and 
does  a good  deal  of  business  in  buying  store  stock 

for  Norwich  and  other  places.  1 fisso  •,  , 

sfelsSsSn® 

16540.  Have  you  the  rates  for  atoms  from  Carlow  Government,  to  see  that  justice  , s don. 


gentleman  who  came  up  with  me  the  other  day  was 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  there  being  four  railway 
porters  at  a station.  He  said  in  England  a station 
domg  twice  as  much  business  would  all  be  worked  by 
a couple  of  hands.  I think  the  Irish  railways  are 
over-manned,  and  the  hands  are  running  about  looking 
after  each  other. 


to^the  Eastern  Counties  of  England^  i We 


not. 

16541.  Or  to  the  various  grazing  counties 
England  ? — No,  I have  never  done  that  myself,  and 
I have  not  gone  into  it.  I mentioned  the  name  of 
a gentleman  to  your  secretary  this  morning,  and  BXUL,mu  WJxa 
he  tells  me  you  have  not  examined  him,  but  nobody  Government  supervision 
could  give  more  evidence  on  the  question  of  the  1^3  u * i,  i • , 

cattle  trade  than  Mr.  J.  M‘Quade  a justice  of  the  ■ I-  77  had  any.  experience  of  the  ob- 

peace,  and  one  of  the  largest  exporters  in-Ted  in  the  f 16  ‘ f”7  co!"Paniesto  extend  into  dis- 

ncttio  4»..i.  t i ,r  . , m Gfte  tncts  at  present  unprovided  with  railway  accommo- 

V™1  - - o _j  pave  had  a little  experience  on  that  point 


ments? — I think  it  would  if  you  had  one  general 
Board  for  all  the  railways  in  Ireland,  consisting,  per- 
haps, ot  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  who  would  do  the 
work  as  well  as  the  numerous  Boards  at  present, 
existing,  with  a Central  Board  in  Dublin  under  some 


cattle  trade.  I am  informed  that  he  could  give  you  dation  ?- 


wT  f"  T*Tbjsf  f About  three  y^m  ago  the  Great  Southern 

H Tst  ^mun  w £ ™ » A * 


s a gentleman  who  has  risen  in  the  trade,  having 
begun  in  a very  small  way.  I do  not  know  him 
personally. 

16542.  Now,  as  regards  goods.  Have  you  any 
complaints  to  make  as  to  the  way  the  railway  com- 
panies deal  with  the  goods  traffic  ? — No. 

16543.  You  are  not  engaged  in  trade  ? — No,  lam 
not.  No  more  than  for  my  own  necessities.  Coal  is 
I suppose,  the  largest  thing  that  I purchase.  I pur- 
chase about  100  tons  of  coal  in  a year,  and  I believe 
the  rate  from  Dublin  to  Tullow  is  4s.  a ton. 

16544.  For  fifty-four  miles  ? — Yes. 

16545.  Do  you  unload  it  yourself? — I unload  it. 


to  Baltinglass.  Living  six  miles  from  Tullow,  I an 
fifteen  English  miles  from  Carlow,  and  twelve  miles 
from  Shillelagh.  Naturally,  I was  inclined  to  get  a 
station  nearer  to  me  if  I could,  and  I succeeded  in 
getting  up  a party  in  Carlow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tullow,  and  called  a private  meeting,  and  we  peti- 
tioned the  Great  Southern  and  Western  to  continue 
their  line  from  Baltinglass  to  Tullow,  a distance  of  ten 
miles.  I must  say  they  met  us  in  a very  friendly 
way,  and  all  that  kin!  of  thing,  but  we  had  to  give 
them  a baronial  guarantee — which  I believe  is  the 
only  guarantee  there  is  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western.  They  were  in  the  act  of  making  the  line, 
and  the  contractor  was  there  with  his  staff  and  plant, 


1 16  °Ut  °f  tlie  truck>  ana  tne  contractor  was  there  with  his  staff  and  plans, 

16546.  Now,  as  regards  passengers— have  you  any-  and  I thought  it  was  a favourable  time  for  pushing 

tiling  to  complain  of  as  regards  the  charges  for  pas-  it,  and  eventually,  after  a good  deal  of  intercourse 

sengers,  or  want  of  facilities  in  passenger  traffic  ? — So  with  us,  they  agreed  to  make  the  line,  provided  we 

far  as  I am  individually  concerned,  I think  the  fares  gave  them  a 2 per  cent,  guarantee  on  £60,000  for  the 
aie  00  'g1  m Ireland  for  a country  like  Ireland.  I making  of  the  ten  miles,  which  we  succeeded  in 
ive  on a branch  line,  which  is  always  made  subser-  giving.  We  were  to  pay  that  for  thirty -five  years,  or 

vient,  as  I understand,  to  the  mam  line,  and  I think  until  such  time  as  they  made  4 per  cent,  on  their 

that  we  are  rather  too  unjustly  pressed  upon  in  that  money.— See  47  & 48  Viet.,  cli.  exxvi. 
way.  ihe  line  I work  on  chiefly  is  from  Tullow  to  IfioKA  s,mr,ncm»  +i,„  i;„„  Qo. 

Sallins,  and 
other  line,  by  Carlow. 


l chiefly  is  from  Tullow  to  16554.  Supposing  the  line  only  earned  2 per  cent. 
3 Go  1ms  b7udln‘  J used  to  go  by  the  then  would  your  guarantee  come  in? — We  paid  2 

per  cent  until  they  cleared  4 per  cent.  If  they  made 
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i cent,  we  were  not  called  on.  If  they  made  3 
^cent.  we  were  only  called  on  for  1 per  cent.  There 
f rfi  been  two  half-years  struck  since  then,  and  they 
l ve  token  care  to  get  the  whole  of  it,  but  whether 
tkv  are  justly  entitled  to  it  or  not  I cannot  say, 
though  of  course  the  books  have  been  overhauled.  At 
L rate  we  have  paid  it. 

jGo5o.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  them  about 
jtl—TeS,  there  is  a regular  agreement. 

16556.  Have  you  power  to  examine  their  accounts  ? 
--Yes. 

16557-  Have  you  done  that  ? — I do  not  know  that 
bare.  The  accounts  are  examined  by  a public 
auditor  j Mr.  Sody,  I think,  is  his  name.  The  Grand 
jury  of  the  county  pays  on  the  certificate  of  Mr. 
gody  that  he,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Government,  has  examined  the  accounts,  and  that  that 
amount  is  fairly  chargeable. 

16558.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that  ex- 
amination goes  1 — I am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is 
laid  down  in  the  agreement,  but  it  is  a legal  agree- 
ment, and  I could  nob  speak  as  to  the  exact  legal 
effect  cf  it. 

16559.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  the  agreement  scheduled  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I think  it  is. 

16560.  The  Chairman. — Now  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  tramways  and  light  railways.  Probably  in 
your  district  you  are  not  so  deficient  in  railway  ac- 
commodation as  in  others  ? — The  question  has  arisen 
in  two  or  three  different  ways.  There  was  a tramway 
suggested  to  run  from  the  collieries  in  the  Queen’s 
County  to  Carlow ; then  from  Carlow  to  Tullow  ; and 
then  on  to  Shillelagh.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
would  have  been  a paying  transaction.  There  were 
two  things  that  it  was  said  would  have  been  brought 
down  that  line.  One  was  coal  from  Castlecomer,  and 
the  other  was  lime  from  Cloghrenan.  All  our  country 
about  Carlow  is  deficient  in  lime,  and  there  are  very 
fine  quarries  near  Carlow,  at  Cloghrenan,  on  Mr. 
Rochford’s  property.  It  has  been  suggested,  but  I do 
not  think  it  has  been  taken  up  warmly. 

16561.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  coalfield  at 
Castlecomer? — I do  not  know  much  of  it. 

16561.  You  are  not  interested  in  it  ?— I have  pro- 
perty there  adjoining  that  country,  and  there  are  two 
old  disused  pits  on  my  property  which  my  grandfather 
worked,  but  he  never  got  anything  out  of  them.  I 
have  burnt  some  of  that  coal. 

16562.  Is  it  good  coal  1 — It  is  very  good  hard  coal, 
and  does  for  greenhouse  work  or  stovelnuse  work. 
The  Jarrow  coal  is  considered  to  be  the  best.  A great 
deal  of  it  is  very  sulphureous,  and  very  destructive 
on  iron. 

16568.  I observe  you  have  no  opening  for  light 
railways  or  tramways  about  Carlow  1—  I do  not  think 
they  are  necessary  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

16564-.  Have  you  got  this  line  from  Baltinglass  to 
Tullow  completed? — It  has  been  working  since  last 
June  twelvemonth.  That  is  the  line  I have  been 
chiefly  speaking  of  latterly. 

16565.  Is  it  doing  fairly  well  ? — They  are  charging 
is  the  2 per  cent,  guarantee  on  it  still.  I think  it 
ought  to  pay.  The  state  of  the  country  lately  has 
caused  a great  deal  of  disturbance  in  many  ways. 
There  was  a little  jealousy  from  the  Carlow  side  about 
its  being  made,  and  I think  a good  deal  of  traffic  goes 
to  Carlow  that  should,  perhaps,  go  to  Tullow. 

16566.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  know  what  the  amount 
o'  the  traffic  has  been  per  week  ? — I do  not,  but  one  of 
the  directors  told  me  it  had  more  than  doubled  this 
year.  There  was  another  line  promulgated,  but  it  has 
always  fallen  through.  That  is  an  extension  from 
Shillelagh  to  Newtownbarry.  That  comes  very  close 
0 Die,  but  I do  not  think  that  line  ever  would  pay, 
Dor  is  it  a suitable  line.  They  got  a presentment  for 
’• at  hhe  Grand  Jury  under  the  Tramways  Act.  My 
o^d  opinion  is  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western, 


if  times  would  allow  it,  should  be  extended  from 
Tullow  to  Newtownbarry,  and  so  to  Wexford.  That 
is  my  own  idea  of  that  line. 

16567.  Into  Enniscorthy,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Slaney  ? — Yes.  I am  aware  the  Newtownbarry  people 
are  anxious  for  that,  and  I think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  line  that  was  projected  under  the 
Tramways  Act  from  Shillelagh  to  Newtownbarry  has 
not  been  adopted. 

16568.  The  Chairman. — Supposing  the  lines  were 
all  in  one  hand,  the  extension  from  Tullow,  say,  to 
Bagenalstown,  would  give  the  country  between  Sallins 
and  Wexford,  all  the  accommodation  you  would 
require  ? — Quite  so.  I should  have  no  objection  to 
that.  That  would  open  it  clown  to  Waterford,  and 
we  could  get  the  other  line  down  to  Wexford. 

16509.  It  would  be  a short  line  to  connect  Tullow 
with  Bagenalstown,  and  thus  give  an  access  to  Wex- 
ford and  to  Rosslare,  and  various  other  places,  and. 
also  to  Waterford.  Is  this  line  from  Palace  East  to. 
Waterford  completed? — I am  not  certain. 

16570.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  not  Enniscorthy  a great 
horse  fair  ? — It  is  a very  good  horse  fair. 

16571.  Do  the  horses  from  your  neighbourhood  go 
to  Enniscorthy  for  sale  ? — They  do.  I sent  a horse 
myself  to  the  last  fair  last  week. 

16572.  The  C/iairman. — How  many  fairs  have  you 
in  the  year? — I believe  one  a month.  We  are  over- 
faired in  Ireland,  which  is  only  a benefit  to  the  pub- 
licans, and  is  most  destructive  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  If  there  is  a fair  within  five  miles  every 
body  will  go  into  it  whether  they  have  business  or  not, 
and  them  we  know  what  that  means.  I have  great 
experience  in  that  way  at  the  Petty  Sessions,  and  I 
have  always  found  after  a fair  that  we  have  in- 
numerable cases  of  countrymen  fined  for  drunkenness. 

16573.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  the  Great  Southern  and' 
Western  ever  contemplated  extending  their  line  from 
Athy  to  Castlecomer,  to  your  knowledge? — Not  to  my 
knowledge.  There  have  been  projects  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act,  and  prospectuses  issued  about  them. 

16574.  But  not  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  ? — No,  I think  not.  They  were  independent 
companies. 

16575.  The  Chairman. — I think  there  is  no  railway 
station  nearer  to  the  coalfield  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles? — I do  not  think  .there  is.  It  runs  very  much 
up  on  to  a hill.  It  is  a high  hill  on  the  borders  of 
Carlow  and  the  Queen’s  County.  I have  never  been 
in  the  town  of  Castlecomer  myself,  and  only  know 
the  direction  of  it. 

16576.  The  coalfield  extends  for  several  miles,  does 
it  not  ? — I believe  it  does,  but  I have  never  been  in 
that  district  myself. 

16577.  Mr  .Barry. — Do  you  know  whether,  in  the 
arrangement  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western, 
as  respects  the  line  from  Baltinglass  to  Tullow,  you 
got  any  x-ebate  or  allowance  for  increase  of  traffic 
developed  by  the  line,  and  carried  over  the  rest  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  system? — I think  they 
were  to  give  us  some  allowance  for  it. 

16578.  That  would  be  set  out  in  the  agreement  ? — 
It  would.  It  came  before  all  the  Grand  Juries,  under 
the  various  Acts,  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow,  and  all  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  was  carried  by  them  all. 
We  hope  the  guarantee  will  stop.  I am  sure  it  has 
been  a great  benefit  to  the  railway,  and  it  also  gave  a 
great  deal  of  employment. 

16579.  But  permanently,  will  it  be  a benefit? — I 
think  it  is  permanently  for  the  good  of  the  country ; 
and  I think  it  would  be  a benefit  if  there  were  greater 
facilities  for  sending  small  produce  and  things  of  that 
kind  to  market.  We  are  badly  circumstanced  in 
Ireland  for  markets  for  sending  fruit  and  those  things 
to,  as  Mi-.  Gladstone  has  suggested.  It  is  so  different 
to  England.  It  comes  expensive,  and  does  not  pay. 

16580.  I observe  that  in  one  of  your  written 
replies  you  have  said  that  you  think  all  the  branches 
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Sir  Thomas 
Butler. 
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Sept.  29, 1887.  should  he  of  the  same  gauge  as  the  parent  line  ? 

Sir  Thomaa  Quite  s0-  There  was  a suggestion  for  that  very  line 
P.  Butler.  which  I have  spoken  of  from  the  collieries  that  it  was 
to  be  a narrow  gauge  line,  and  it  was  also  suggested 
that  the  line  from  Shillelagh  to  Newtownbarry  should 
be  narrow  gauge  : and  at  all  times,  at  any  meeting  I 
was  at,  I opposed  that,  because  I think  the  mere  fact 
of  transferring  goods  from  one  truck  to  another  is 


both  expensive  and  injurious  to  the  goods  TO  i 

how  the  things  are  thrown  about.  ‘ ve  lfno"’ 

16581.  Do  you  think  that  the  opinion  k . . 
gmemny  by  the  people  in  your  district 
should  be  a uniform  gauge? — I think  it  is  sn  ere 

S?  tl  UCkS  Si,°llld  be  I,assed  on  from  one  line  to  the 
[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Lucius 
Boyd,  c.b. 


Mr.  Lucius  Boyd , c.E.,  called  in  and  examined. 


16582.  The  Chairman. — You  reside  at  Castlecomer, 
county  Kilkenny,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

16583.  And  you  are  a mining  and  civil  engineer? 

16584.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  coal  district 
of  Castlecomer  ? — Yes ; I have  been  working  there 
for  Messrs.  Dobbs  and  Hall,  who  are  the  largest  coal 
mine  proprietors  in  Ireland. 

16585.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  coalfield? — 
There  is  reputed  to  be  64,000  English  acres,  and  the 
estimated  quantity  of  coal  that  is  available  there,  even 
at  the  present,  will  be  118  million  tons. 

16586.  How  many  seams  have  you? — Two  prin- 
cipal seams.  There  is  what  they  call  the  old  three 
feet  seam,  which  is  nearly  worked  out  close  to  the 
siu-face.  The  inhabitants  and  the  farmers,  and  so- 
forth,  used  to  tap  it  for  their  own  purposes  some 
years  ago,  and  they  got  rid  of  it,  and  you  can  see  the 
formation  of  the  ground  where  it  has  sunk. 

16587.  What  is  the  depth  of  that  ?— Three  feet. 

16588.  What  is  the  next  seam? — The  next  seam 
would  be  eighty-seven  yards  deep,  and  two  feet  six 
inches  thick.  It  varies  from  twenty-two  inches  to 
two  feet  six  inches. 

165S9.  Have  you  any  seams  below  that? — We 
have  not  exactly  come  on  any  seam  yet  to  work  it, 
but  there  have  been  bore  holes  made,  and  fourteen 
inches  to  two  feet  have  been  discovered  as  nearly  as 
could  be  found  out.  It  varies  very  much  in  some  of  the 
bore  holes,  but  it  has  been  found  three  feet,  three  feet 
four  inches,  and  two  feet  in  the  bore  holes  at  a depth 
of  120  and  130  yards. 

16590.  You  have  not  bored  through  the  coal 
measures  ? — We  have  bored  through  the  present  work- 
ing seam. 


a sample  of  the  culm  brick  that  I made  a few 
ago.  [Producing  a sample  culm  brick.] 

16597  You  are  making  that  culm  into  brick 
that  is  to  say,  the  slack  left  on  the  surface?-^ 
refuse  slack  taken  out  when  they  are  getting  them  l 
coal,  and  this  in  reality  has  a percentage  of  nearivtlT 
same  qualities  as  the  actual  good  coal  that  is  there 
16598.  Have  you  sold  any  of  it  1— Ho.  It  is 
lately,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  that  I have  stark, 1 
tlm.  We  have  a large  -brick-yarf  down  E ani 
account  of  the  tremendously  good  quality  of  the  clay 
that  is  in  the  Leinster  coalfields  they  find  it  make- 
first  class  lire  bricks,  and  of  ordinary  bricks  there 
are  some  thousands  a year  made  down  there.  This 
clay  used  to  be  used  in  the  olden  times  with  the  culm 
and  made  into  balls;  but  then,  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  this  coal,  they  could  not  by  rubbing  j| 
smash  it,  and  it  had  to  be  actually  pulverised  with  i 
hammer,  that  is  to  make  the  culm  balls,  because  voi 
cannot  allow  the  large  pieces  of  the  coal  to  «et  inti 
the  balls  because  it  will  not  make  a good  ball.  Wi 
have  simply  done  tins  : got  a percentage  of  culm,  s.v 
eighty  per  cent.,  and  of  this  clay  we  spoke  of  wehavi 
fifteen  per  cent.,  and  then  sawdust,  or  fibre,  or  peat 
of  which  there  is  an  enormous  amount  in  the  country 
we  have  five  per  cent.  1 

16599.  I think «we  need  not  go  into  the  details  o 
that  because  you  cannot  give  us  any  practical  infor 
mation  as  to  the  value  of  it,  not  having  tested  it?—] 
think  I can  in  one  way.  I have  estimated  that  I car 
sell  these  bricks  at  one  farthing  each,  and  I hav< 
estimated  that  two  of  these  culm  bricks  will  make  i 
good  fire  for  ordinary  people  for  ten  hours,  that  is  foi 
one  halfpenny.  A halfpenny  worth  of  coal  would  no! 
go  any  distance. 

16600.  You  have  tried  them  ? — Yes. 


16591.  But  you  have  not  got  through  the  whole 
of  the  coal  measures  until  you  come  to  the  rock 
below  ? — Yes,  we  have  occasionally  done  that. 

16592.  Then  practically  you  have  only  three  work- 
able seams  ? — Practically  only  two  workable  seams. 

16593.  Is  there  not  a third  if  you  choose  to  go  down 
to  it  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  my  opinion — and  I have  made 
a very  minute  examination  into  it — that  the  best 
quality  of  coal  is  below  the  present  seam,  but  facilities 
do  not  enable  us  to  go  further  down. 

16594.  Comparing  it  with  other  coal,  what  is  the 

quality  of  the  coal  that  you  are  now  working? From 

actual  experiment  in  the  laboratory  we  find  that  the 
Jarrow  coal  has  two  and  a half  times  the  heating 
power  of  the  Welsh  anthracite  coal ; that  is  to  say, 
that  it  would  take  two  and  a half  tons  of  Welsh 
anthracite  coal  to  do  the  work  that  one  ton  of  the 
0 arrow  coal  would  do. 

16595.  Have  you  a sample  of  it? — I am  sorry  to 
say  I have  forgotten  my  samples,  but  I have  a sample 
here  of  the  way  we  are  working  up  the  culm  in  a 
new  industry  I have  started  there.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous deposit  of  culm  and  slack  which  the  natives  did 
not  use.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
it  on  the  surface,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  district 
you  have  to  go  through  this  culm  before  you  get  to 
the  coal.  It  has  been  first  class  stuff  for  firing. 

16596.  Does  it  lie  immediately  above  the  coal? — 
Intermixed  with  the  coal  in  different  geological 
seams.  The  structure  of  it  is  very  curious.  ' This  is 


16601.  Now,  as  regards  your  railway  facilities,! 
believe  you  have  no  railway  at  all? — No  railway. 
There  is  a railway  five  miles  distant  from  us,  that  is 
the  Waterford  and  Central,  but  there  is  such  an  enor- 
mous hill  between  the  coalfields  and  the  railway  that 
it  would  be  a bad  line  of  country  to  go  over. 

16602.  Does  the  country  admit  of  a branch  to  any 
other  railway  ? — It  does— to  Athy. 

16603..  Which  railway  station  is  it  that  is  five  miles 
off? — It  is  five  miles  to  Ballyragget  station. 

_ 16604.  How  would  you  get  access  in  any  other 
direction? — You  could  get  access  from  Castlecomer  to 
Athy. 

16605.  Is  it  a fair  line? — A very  fair  line,  with 
one  exception,  that  there  is  a dividing  ridge  which 
you  might  get  over  at  a gradient  of  one  in  forty. 

16606.  That  would  be  at  the  extreme  south  end  of 
the  coalfield,  and  a line  from  there  to  Athy  wonll 
practically  develop  the  whole  coalfield? — Yes. 

16607.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  the  company  to 
make  that  branch  ?— This  line  was  projected  before, 
and  I believe  then  there  was  some  correspondence 
with  the  railway  company  over  it.  I do  not  know 
how  it  fell  through: 

16608.  How  do  you  get  your  coal  away? — It  is 
carted  to  Athy,  to  Kilkenny,  to  Ballyragget,  and  to 
Carlow.  The  carters  have  the  monopoly  of  getting 
the  coal  away. 

16609.  To  Athy  it  would  be  a long  cartage?— 
There  are  so  many  important  places  on  the  way  that 
it  is  a better  direction. 
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ifflO  Which  is  the  nearest  station  you  have  ? — 
,1,  .rarest  is  Ballyragget,  which  is  five  miles  distant. 
1T611.  Every  ton  of  coal  you  send  away  to  the 
rket  you  have  to  cart  five  miles  ? — You  have  to  cart 
"i,t  direction  five  miles. 


*1H512  Mr.  Barry. — Does  the  bulk  of  your  traffic  go  to  M.  : you  may 

, . | i The  bulk  of  our  traffic  goes  to  Athy.  16635.  The  Ch 

Y„  mi _TTow  msmv  miloi  do  vow  —It  is  not  a vei'V 


16633.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  there  any  station  between  S:pt.  29^1887. 
Ballyragget  and  Kilkenny  on  the  Central  Ireland  Mr  LuciuB 
Railway"? — No.  huyd,  c e. 

16634.  Mr.  Barry.— What  price  does  your  coal 
realise  at  the  pit’s  mouth  ? — It  varies  from  4d.  a cwt. 


16635.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  a free  burning  coal  ? 


Chairman. — How  many  miles  do  you  — It  is  not  a very  free  burning  coal. 


■t  there  i — Twenty  miles. 

^16614.  Mr.  Barry. — How  much  does  it  cost? — 
? yen  shillings  a ton.  That  is  a fair  price  to  put  on. 


16636.  A good  class  coal  ?— It  is  a very  good  house 
coal.  It  has  been  used  all  round  there  for  that  purpose. 
16637.  Have  you  an  analysis  of  that  coal  1—1  have, 


,«ik  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  send  the  made  by  the  late  Professor  Hardman, 
i fAiTo  depots  at  Athy,  and  to  merchants  that  16638.  Mr.  Km.— What  do  you  suppose  the  coal 
Ctf  n the  coal.  costs  Messrs.  Guinness  by  the  time  they  have  got  it 

'a  A 61 6 Does  it  go  by  railway  then  ? — Yes,  to  Dub-  to  Dublin  ?— It  would  cost  them  23s.  to  24s.  a ton, 
The  firm  of  Guinness  use  about  800  tons,  and  and  sometimes  it  costs  them  26s.  a ton.  Ihere  is  no 
,11  use  a vreat  deal  more  per  annum  if  they  could  scale  of  prices  with  these  carters,  and  we  must  give 
ff°f  it  it  a reasonable  price,  but  this  cartage  swamps  them  whatever  they  ask.  In  the  winter  time  they 

get  it  at  a iea  1 will  put  on  a price  of  their  own,  and  we  have  to  give 

aBpifi 1°7  Mr  Barry. — How  many  tons  do  you  cart  it,  and  if  not  there  will  be  a little  rebellion, 
to  Athv'in  a year  1 — About  12,300.  16639.  Mr.  Hmvy-Doyon know  what  the  piece 

16618.  The  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  col-  of  the  best  Welsh  coal  is  at  Dublin?  11s.,  l_s.,  los., 
Kpries^Yes,  there  are.  They  are  all  in  the  same  dis-  and  14s.  . 

, There  is  the  Jarrow,  the  Monteen,  the  Ska-  16640.  Alongside.  Exactly.  . 

IT  and  the  Moduheigh.  The  Moduheigh  colliery  16641.  Mr.  Pirn.— I think  you  can  get  it  delivered 
has  been  closed  on  account  of  some  mishap  and  the  at  about  13s.— can  you  not?  Yes.  It  is  making  its 
ra'iniDS  "oing  wrong,  and  it  would  take  tpo  much  way  down  nearly  into  our  mines  now.  _ 

1 P!  £ it  rivht  16642.  Is  your  coal  used  by  Messrs.  Gumness  & 

■®6619  You  have  four  coliieries  at  work-?— Yes.  Co.,  by  itself  or  is  it  mixed  with  other  coal  ?-Tkey 

16620  Mr.  Barry.—  The  12,300  tons  are  from  your  use  it  by  itself  for  malting  purposes,  and  they  have 

om  colliery  ? — From  our  own  colliery.  ™*Ht  considerably  for  that  pnipose.  It  is  first  class 

16621  The  others  have  to  be  added  to  get  the  total  coal  for  melting  purposes,  or  foi  lime  burning. 

IntPv  i_Yes  line  were  to  go  to  Athy  it  would  not  alone  make  the 

(|U16622.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  others  mileage  to  Dublin  shorter,  but  it  would  go  throug  i 
tarn  out?— Yes,  about  4,000  tons.  It  would  be  very  a large  district  where  it  would  be  useful  for  agiicul- 
K say  the  exact  quantity.  There  is  a great  tural  purposes ; and  if  you  go  yours|gsyou  will  see 
quantity  goes  to  Carlow  and  other  places  round,  which  at  once,  on  account  of  the  coal  ^Amto  ibsorb 
locally  carted,  and  the  people  themselves  use  a large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  the  ground  is  liable  to  absorb 
miStv.  on  the  coal  measures  lime  is  invaluable,  and  we 

q 16623.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  total  output  of  could  bring  back  the  lime.  Here  is  one  of ' my 
this  coal  field  ?-It  was  71,891  tons  in  the  year  1886,  estimates  which  I made  out  of  the  tiaffic  receipts, 

but  I think  on  the  average  you  might  say  it  is  about  [Handing  in  the  same.  J _ 

3,000  tons,  became  in  some  JiL  it  was  near  to  ' 16643.  TKe  <»«™™.-Lookmg  "er  ““ 
ofl  AAA  t ’ I think  you  made  a mistake,  or  I have  not  quite 

^ 16624.  Have  not  the  railway  companies  made  any  understood  you.  You  said  that  two  and  a half  tons  o 
efforts  to  get  railway  communication  to  the  collieries!  Welsh  coal  only  evaporated  the  same  quantity  ofwatei 
-Not  that  I am  aware  of.  It  is  only  recently  that  I as  one  ton  of  your  coal  ! That  is  so. 

tool  this  matter  up,  and  I am  not  aware  of  it,  but  I 16644.  That  is  not  borne  out  by  tjg| pape.  be- 

should  think  they  must  have  done.  cause  I see  that  m evapoi  o ’ of  Welsh 

16625.  Mr.  Horry,— Does, any  quantity  of  eoU  go  of  coal,  it  took  16|owt.  to  equal  one  ton  of  W els 
to  the  Barrow  Navigation  and  so  away  by  barge  1-  coal ; that  is  not  times,  but  » nst  abon So  per 

“ "P  ””  fire  'the 

16620.  Do  you  cart  from  Castlecomer  to  the  Bar-  Jarrow  coal  lasts  more 
» Navigation  1-Yes.  . Welsh  This  was  confirmed  m tte  labomtoiy  w* 


-■gggy-"-  Wdsh!  This  was  confirmed  in  the  laboratory  with 

16627.  it  what  point  (-Into  Carlow  and  Athy.  accurately-weighed  quantities  the  Jari-ow  »al  rm 
.Those  am  the  two  points  where  the  Navigation  Com-  ggggl  iSat  I intended  to  infer. 

^“pf-.-What  does  it  cost  for  cartage!  16645.  It  is  a sWburnmg  coal,  but  the  heating 
-I,  atm,  power  is  16*  to  20  (—Precisely. 

16629  Mr.  Barry.- How  much  to  Carlow  I— It  WW.  Hw.  y~  -rWjt 

hvery, little  difference,  6s.  8 d.  or  7s.  for  local  ear-  ‘be^deielopment  rf ^>» , J for  tlie 

16630.  Is  there  a route  from  Castlecomer  to  join  "l  have  been 

the  Maryborough  and  ICilkenny  bile  somtovard  of  * the  pcopl6  to  ascertain  tlieir  feelings 

Castlecomer  m the  direction  of  Kilkenny  (—No,  theie  » nQt  at  joined  to  give  any  guarantee. 

IS  not  further  than  Ballyragget.  Thov  wAnt  the  line  for  nothing,  but  if  the  Govern- 

16631.  On  the  map  there  appears  to  be  a stream  Thy  ■ „ive  ug  some  assistance  in  that  matter  I 
running  from  Castlecomer  m a south-westerly  cbrec-  m d » fco  c it  out.  For  instance,  the 

tiou  down  to  a place  called  Jenkmstown,  and  there  q °ernmentl  might,  offer  us  a certain  percentage  so 
intersecting  the  line  of  railway  ?— I think  there  was  ^ us  of  that  five  per  cent,  guarantee— say 

a line  projected  about  three  years  ago  to  go  m that  “ d then  I might  be  able  to  say  I have 

course,  but  there  are  some  very  hilly  districts  here  for  that  rnoiy  at  two 

to  get  over,  and  I think  veiy  little  advantage  will  be  cent  ,.n(1  j oniy  want  three  per  cent,  from  you, 
gamed.  1 _ r, — ronniiiiuf  me tn  net,  the.  five 


intersecting  the  line  of  railway  !—i  tninx  mere  was  , i:  e usof  that  five  per  cent,  guarantee— say 
a lrne  projected  about  three  years  ago  to  go  m that  “ d then  I might  be  able  to  say  I have 

»mc,  but  there  are  some  very  billy  districts  there  for  that  money  at  two 

to  get  over,  and  I think  very  little  advantage  will  be  cen(.  _ and  j oniy  want  three  per  cent,  from  you, 

, . without  the  Government  requiring  me  to  get  the  five 

16632.  Mr.  Ahemethy.- Is  it  very  hilly  between  and  then  giving"  me  two  per  cent. 

Castlecomer  and  Ballyragget  ?— Very  hilly  mdee  . P ack?— Itis  that  which  the  people  are  so  prejudiced 
They  changed  the  road  some  time  ago,  and  made  a bac  • 
new  road  on  account  of  the  hills.  agams  . 
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i7‘  16647.  I observe  that  you  have  with  you  some 

other  samples  ?— Yes  ; here  is  a sample  of  a brick  that 
is  made  in  the  colliery,  a building  brick  [producing 
same].  Then  I have  here  an  old  lire  brick  which  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  thing  [producing  same.] 
These  building  bricks  have  been  made  in  large  quan- 
tities for  twelve  years  ; in  that  time  forty-eight  kilns 
were  burned,  each  kiln  containing  30,000  bricks,  equal 
to  sixty  tons,  500  bricks  going  to  one  ton,  that ’would 
be  240  tons  per  year.  Total  amount  in  twelve  years, 
2,880  tons  at  thirty  shillings  per  1,000,  or  £4,320,’ 
giving  £360  per  year.  Amount  of  bricks  made  at 
present  per  year,  1 20,000. 

16648.  You  have  to  cart  these  bricks  the  same 
distance  ? — Yes  ; at  seven  shillings  per  ton. 

16649.  Should  you  have  a great  demand  for  those 
bricks  ? — I have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a very  great 
demand,  indeed,  for  them.  At  present  there  is. 

16650.  That  clay  is  on  the  surface  ? — It  is  near  the 
surface,  quite  close  to  the  surface.  Then  the  amount 
of  bricks  produced  from  one  acre  of  clay  two  feet  six 
inches  (thickness  of  existing  strata)l, 500,000  = . £2, 250. 
Quantity  of  workable  clay  land  two  feet  six  inches 
surface  clay,  about  30  acres= 45,000,000  bri'cks= 
£67,500.  At  three  times  the  present  demand  this 
amount  of  land  will  earn  £540  per  year,  for  1,250 
years  to  come,  from  the  amount  of  clay  we  have.  The 
average  carriage  of  bricks  throughout  the  country  is 
at  least  seven  shillings  per  ton.  Then  I have  here  a 
sample  of  the  fire  brick  made  forty  years  ago  in  the 
coal  mines  from  clay  which  is  underneath  the  present 
bed  of  coal,  and  that  clay  is  called  “ seat”  [producing 
sample.]  It  is  one  of  the  finest  samples  of  fire  bricks 
we  know  of  from  analysis.  That  has  been  forty  years 
in  a kiln  and  it  was  made  in  large  quantities. 

16651.  You  have  not  had  them  tested  in  a blast  or 


reverberatory  furnace  ?— It  has  been  tested  i > I 
Griffith  and  some  other  people,  and  thev 
strongest  blast  will  not  affect  it,  and  w/hf?  the" 
quantity  of  that  clay.  Iave  any 

these  building  bricks  ?-30s.  a thousand  Sen 

the  same  period— forty  years  ago— there  were 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  pipes 
drainage  purposes  [producing  a sample  1,' 
age  pipe.]  This  is  a sample  which  ‘ t 

forty  years  ago,  and  a tremendous  ouantitfT ' 
used  before  the  Land  Act;  since  which  the lidS 
has  refused  to  give  then,  to  the  people.  At  the  JS 
day  they  are  used  in  Castlecomer,  but  ive  could  not  ,7 
any  sale  for  then,  except  we  have. 
cartage  to  take  them  away  from  us.  That  is  the  dk 
advantage.  Then  I have  a map  here  which  shows  v 
the  position  of  the  coalfield  [handing  in  same.]  ' ' 
16654.  Is  there  any  of  this  mountain  limestone 
burnt  in  the  district?— Yes,  an  enormous  amount  of 
lime  is  produced  of  very  good  quality;  I estimate  that 
we  should  use  20,000  tons  of  lime  a year  whirl 
would  be  brought  down  by  our  line  locally.  That  is 
taking  it  at  a very  short  figure  indeed.  The  coal 
extends  over  a larger  area  than  is  shown  on  that  man 
m reality,  because  I have  tested  the  geological  survey 
myself  and  found  a slight  mistake  in  it  Other 
minerals  have  cropped  up  there.  For  instance, 
manganese  .lias  cropped  up  there  latelv  which  has 
never  been  known  to  exist  in  that  part  of  Ireland 
Then  I will  also  hand  you  in  this  sectional  plan  which 
may  be  useful  to  you.  [Handing  in  same.] 

[The  witness  withdrew]. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Murland,  Mr.  II.  Plews , and  Mr.  T.  Shaw,  called  in  and  examined. 
16655.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Murland.)— I believe 
you  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 


of  Ireland  ? — I a 

16656.  And  you  have  been  chairman  for  many 
years? — I have  been  chairman  since  the  amalgamation 
of  the  companies,  but  I was  chairman  of  the  old 
Drogheda  line  for  30  years. 

16657.  You  have  seen  this  list  of  questions? We 

have,  and  we  have  gone  carefully  through  it,  and  the 
managers  have  put  together,  in  writing,  replies  to 
•each  of  the  questions  which  we  thought  would  be  a 
•convenient  thing  to  do,  and  they  will  answer  any 
ether  questions  you  wish  to  put  to  them.  Mr. 
Plews,  as  you  are  aware,  is  the  traffic  manager  at 
Enniskillen ; and  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  traffic  manager 
e,t  Belfast. 

16658.  (To  Mr.  Plews.)— Then  I will  go  through 
these  questions  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  answers 
to  them  upon  the  notes.  The  first  question  is  “ What 
means  are  taken  to  increase  passenger  traffic  bv  (a) 


additional  trains,  regular  or  excursion ; (J)  reduction 
of  fares ; (c)  special  facilities  for  through  booking  or 
excursion  or  market  tickets ; (d)  acceleration  of 
trains  ; (e)  improvement  of  rolling  stock  ?”  Perhap 
you  will  take  those  questions  seriatim  ? — Yes,  we  hart 
combined  the  two  questions  (a)  and  ( b ),  and  we  propose 
to  answer  them  together,  as  they  are  very  much 
mixed  up  with  each  other.  As  to  additional  trains 
and  reduction  of  fares,  special  trains,  at  reduced  fares, 
are  run  on  various  occasions,  such  as  agricultural  shows, 
race  meetings,  general  holidays,  for  school  trips,  ex- 
cursions of  mill  hands,  <fcc.,  when  the  probable  number 
of  passengers  warrants  this,  and  in  other  cases  cheap 
tickets  are  issued  at  reduced  fares  by  ordinary  trains. 
During  the  summer  an  excursion  is  given  to  Dublin 
each  month  from  Belfast,  Derry,  Enniskillen,  Newry, 
and  all  stations  north  of  Dunleer.  The  following 
shows  the  fares  charged  by  such  from  the  principal 
stations  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  fares.  These 
tickets  are  available  for  return  by  ordinary  trains  any 
day  within  one  week  from  date  of  issue : — 


Distance. 

Place. 

Ex 

cursion  Fares. 

Ordinary  Return  Fares. 

Single  Fares. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

J 12 
93 
164 
150 
116 
72 
541 

Belfast,  .... 
Lurgan, .... 

Strabane, 

Enniskillen,  . 

Newry,  .... 
Dundalk, 

s.  d. 
20  0 
do. 

22  6 
do. 
20  0 
15  0 
11  0 

s.  d. 
15  0 
do. 
15  0 
do. 
12  6 
10  6 
7 6 

s.  d. 
7 6 
do. 
10  6 
do. 

7 6 
6 3 
4 6 

s.  d. 
33  4 
27  -i6 
47  6 
43  3 

22  0 
15  10 

s.  d. 
25  0 
20  8 
35  1(1 
33  0 

16  0 
12  0 

s.  d. 

15  10 
13  3 
23  0 
20  10 

16  (l 

10  5 
7 6 

20  0 
16  6 
29  0 
26  6 
20  4 
13  3 
9 5 

s.  d. 
15  0 
12  5 
21  6 
19  6 

10  0 

s.  d. 
9 4 
7 10 
13  7 
12  5 
9 8 
6 3 
4 6 

Similar  excursions  are  given  to  Belfast  from  Dundalk,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Ac,  about  six 
• eU\’  j3'nnls^1"en>  Cavan,  Armagh,  and  all  adjoin-  times  during  the  summer  each  year.  In  the  North  of 

mg _ stations  at  something  like  proportionate  fares.  Ireland  a custom  prevails  of  towns  setting  apart  a day 

Ibis  company  also  issues  excursion  tickets  at  about  in  each  year  for  a general  holiday,  on  which  all  busi- 

g e aies  10m  then-  principal  stations  to  London,  ness  is  suspended,  and  on  such  occasions  the  company 
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necial  trains  at  low  fares  to  the  seaside  and  such 
P'e  of  interest  which  are  selected  by  the  different 
P°  , The  company  put  in  operation  each  year  dur- 
l0"'llj'lie  summer  months  an  extended  system  of 
t]l]y  tourist  tickets  from  all  their  system  to  the 
"'""  le  resorts,  and  in  addition  they  issue  to  certain 
^'r in"  places  from  May  to  October  each  year  tickets 
’lilable  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  The  following 
'll  strations  of  a few  stations  show  how  the  fares 
1 ,e(l  for  these  tickets  compare  with  the  ordinary 
t irn  fares.  That  we  illustrate  by  the  fares  given 
tetween  Dublin  and  Warrenpoint,  and  Dublin  and 
Bundoran,  and  so  on. 


16659.  These  are  Saturday  to  Monday  tickets  as  Sept.  29, 1887. 
compared  with  the  ordinary  return  fares  ? — Yes.  Mr_  j w 

16660.  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  or di-  Murland,  Mr. 
nary  fares  1 — To  take  the  first  instance  we  have  given,  H.  Plews.. 
from  Dublin  to  Warrenpoint,  the  Saturday  to  Monday  Mr-  T-  SUa"r- 
tickets  are  16s.  first  class,  12s.  second  class,  and  7s.  6 d. 
third  class ; the  ordinary  return  fares  being  23s.  5 d. 
first  class,  17s.  8d.  second  class,  11s.  8d.  third  class. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  single  journey  fares  are  14s.  Id. 
first,  10s.  8 d.  second,  and  7s.  \d.  third. 

16661.  (To  Mr.  Plews.)— That,  I suppose,  is  a fan- 
example  of  the  rest $ — Yes,  and  we  have  given  eight 
illustrations  : — 


Miles. 

— ■ 

Saturday  to  Monday. 

Ordinary. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

2nd.  | 3rd. 

s.  it. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

d 

s.  d. 

82 

Dublin  to  Warrenpoint,  . 

l(i  0 

12  O 

7 6 

23 

5 

17  8 

11  8 

10  6 

8 0 

5 0 

14 

8 

11  0 

7 0 

10  6 

7 6 

G 0 

22 

fi 

1G  G 

Cavan  to  

11  0 

8 0 

g n 

23 

17  G 

11  9 

G 0 

3 G 

6 

5 6 

5 0 

Omagh  to  „ . . . 

8 0 

6 G 

4 9 

9 0 

78J 

Monaghan  to  Warrenpoint, 

8 a 

G 3 

Day  tickets  are  also  issued  to  the  seaside  from  local 
stations  at  cheap  rates  on  certain  fixed  days,  suitable 
to  the  local  convenience,  as,  for  instance  : — Dublin  to 
Howtli,  S|  miles,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Is.  6 d.  first. 
Is.  second,  9 d.  third ; ordinary  return  fares,  2s.  fii-st, 
Is.  6 d.  second,  Is.  third.  Enniskillen  to  Bundoran, 
distance  43  miles,  on  Wednesdays,  4s.  first  class,  2s.  6 d. 
second  class  ; ordinary  return  fares,  7s.  6 d.  first  class, 
and  5s.  6c/.  second  class.  We  also  issue  tickets  to  Dub- 
lin, Belfast,  and  Deny  on  every  Saturday  throughout 
the  year  from  all  principal  stations  by  certain  fixed 
trains  at  a single  fare  and  one-eiglith,  which  are  avail- 
able for  return  by  the  early  trains  on  the  following 
Monday. 

166C2.  Mr.  Pirn. — Why  do  you  fix  the  return  by 
those  excursion  trains  by  one  particular  train  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  return  by  any  train  1 

Mr.  Murland. — The  reason  is  that  they  are  at  ex- 
tremely low  rates.  They  are  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  persons,  especially  commercial  travellers 
and  others  who  would  otherwise  stay  in  the  country, 
to  return  to  their  headquarters,  and  come  back  again 
early  on  Monday  morning.  They  are  issued  at  ex- 
tremely low  rates  for  those  purposes,  and  are  therefore 
confined  to  those  trains. 

Mr.  Plews. — Then  an  additional  train  is  now  run 
for  workingmen  from  Belfast  to  Lisburn  at  6.15  a.m., 
returning  at  7 a.m.,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
resident  population  a late  train  is  also  run  from  Bel- 
fast to  Lisburn  at  10.30  p.m.,  returning  from  Lisburn 
at  11  p.m.,  and  extra  trains  are  run  as  required  on 
special  occasions. 

16663  The  Chairman. — Are  you  under  the  Work- 
mans Act? 

Mr.  Murland. — No. 

16664.  Does  not  that  Act  apply  to  Ireland? — I 
think  not.  We  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  I am  pretty 
sure  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Plews. — An  additional  train  is  run  from  Omagh 
to  Londonderry  daily  at  4.25  p.m.  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  local  traffic.  The  total  train  mileage  of  the 
company  has  increased  from  2,244,189  in  1877,  to 
2,734,977  in  1886,  being  an  increase  of  490,788. 

16665.  That  is  in  nine  years  ?—  Yes. 

16666.  What  is  the  total  length  of  your  railways  ? 

Mr.  Murland. — 487  miles,  and  we  work  in  addition 
to  that  the  line  to  Bundoran,  which  is  thirty -five 
miles.  , 

16667.  Your  total  passenger  mileage  is  two  mil 


lions  over  the  entire  system  ? — No  ; that  is  the  whole 
mileage  for  goods  and  passengers. 

16668.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Plews). — Can  you  divide 
it  up  between  passengers  and  goods  ? — We  can  divide 
it  for  the  year  1886,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
amalgamation  the  mileage  was  combined  for  passen- 
gers and  goods. 

16609.  The  Chairman. — It  appears  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  return  that  your  passenger  mileage  for  1886 
was  1,946,746,  and  your  goods  mileage  was  866,735. 
What  was  your  railway  mileage  ? 

Mr.  Murland. — It  is  4S7  miles  now. 

16670.  But  your  return  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
shows  522  miles? — That  includes  the  Bundoran  line, 
which  wg  only  work  at  a percentage,  but  that  will  be 
stated  in  the  return  of  course. 

16671.  Mr-.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Murland). — Does  your 
train  mileage  include  the  Bundoran  line? — It  does. 
We  can  give  the  train  mileage  separately. 

16672.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  me  the 
length  of  your  line  in  1877 — the  first  period  you 
gave  ? 

Mr.  Plews. — It  would  be  422  for  the  Great  Nor- 
thern without  the  Bundoran  line. 

16673.  Mr.  Pirn. — Did  you  work  the  Bundoran 
line  in  that  year  ? — We  did. 

16674.  Will  you  add  the  Bundoran  mileage  to  it? 
— That  would  make  it  457  miles  at  the  earlier  period. 

16675.  Then  the  system  has  increased  since  then 
by  some  seventy  miles  ? 

Mr.  Murland. — Up  to  522  miles — that  would  be 
about  sixty-five  miles.  Then  the  additions  were 
not  such  lucrative  portions  of  the  line  as  the  older 
portions. 

16676.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Murland) — Can  you 
give  me  any  reason  why  with  500  miles  of  railway 
your  receipts  and  mileage  are  so  small  compared  with 
similar  lengths  of  line  elsewhere  ? — Do  you  mean  in 
England  ? 

16677, — In  some  parts  of  England,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  about  the  same  as  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland? 
— 1 suppose  the  reason  must  be  that  we  have  very  little 
trade.  On  portions  of  the  line,  for  instance,  from 
Belfast  to  Portadown,  the  trains  are  very  much  more 
numerous,  and  the  receipts  much  larger,  but  then  chat 
becomes  watered  down  when  you  include  such  places 
for  instance  as  the  Bundoran  Line,  where  we  earn  £6 
per  mile  per  week. 

16678.  (To  Mr.  Plews) — Have  you  compared  the 
fares  which  you  have  given  us  with  the  fares  charged 
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. Sept.  29,  1887.  under  similar  circumstances  for  excursion  fares,  return 
Mr.  jTw.  tickets,  market  fares,  and  so  on,  on  the  English  lines? 
Murland,  Mr.  — Yes;  and  I should  think  that  our  market  ticket 
H.  Plews,  arrangements  and  third-class  ticket  arrangements  are, 
Mr.  T.  Shaw,  jf  anything,  more  liberal  than  they  are  in  England. 

The  facilities  are  more  extensive,  and  the  fares  rather 
lower. 

16679.  Have  you  actually  compared  them  ? — I have 
noffi  compared  them  generally.  In  some  cases  I have 
done  so,  and  in  the  cases  where  they  have  been  com- 
pared, our  market  tickets  were  lower  in  several  cases. 

Mr.  Mwrland. — I suppose  you  are  aware  that  we 
give  return  tickets  to  third-class  passengers,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  our  third-class  passengers,  use 
return  tickets,  so  that  they  are  travelling  in  this 
country  at  five-sixths  of  a penny  per  mile.  I believe 
that  is  not  the  case  in  England; 


booking  to  a large  extent  with  the  railways  in  T 
with  which  this  company  has  direct  comma’  • 
viz.,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  • Tfeif  iou 
Northern  Counties;  Dundalk,  Newry  and  r.,fSt  ^ 
Finn  Yalley  and  West  Donegal ; Sligo,  ^ ?enor* 


Northern  Counties  ^Enniskillen,  "'’Bundoran 


with  the  Cloglier  Valley  Tramway  Company  “n 
Company  has  also  an  extensive  system  of  Ui . J 
booking  of  passengers  with  all  the  principal  railw8J 
in  England,  with  Glasgow  and  other  places  in  i ’ 
With  England  via  the  routes  of  Kingstown  and  tmT 
head  ; Dublin,  North  Wall  and  HoIvIip-,,1  . n..  -I 


and  Holyhead;  Belfast  and  Fleetwood;  Belfast. 


Barrow ; Belfast  and  Liverpool  (Belfast  SteamdJ 
Company)  ;^Dundalk  and  Liverpool : and  with 


16680.  In  a great  many  cases  are  you  not  aware 
that  the  fares  are  much  below  that,  and  especially  for 
suburban  traffic? — Yes,  but  not  generally. 

Mr.  Plews. — You  have  it  that' the  third-class  return 
tickets  are  two-thirds  of  the  total  third-class  tickets 
issued.  The  single  tickets- are:  only  one-third  of  the 
total  third-class  tickets. 

16681.  I believe  your  third  class  tickets  are 
2,890,000  against  first  and  second  810,000. 

Mr.  Murland — We  have  returned  those  figures  of 
course. 

16682.  It  strikes  me  as  being  a small  number  com- 
pared with  the  length  of  line?' — The  reason  is  that 
which  I have  given  you  that  on  many  of  those  out- 
lying portions  of  the  line  the -population  is  sparse,  and 
‘ they  cannot  afford  to  travel,- 1 suppose.  The  earnings 
on  the  Bundoran  line  are  about-  £6  per  mile  per 
week. 

16683.  Several  witnesses  have  complained  before 
us  of  the  high  fares  and  the  difficulty  they  have  in 
. getting  about  ? — No  doubt.  - 

16684.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Murland). — Do  you  carry 
third  class  passengers  by  all  trains  ? —We  do,  by  all, 
except  the  limited  mail  and' the  night  mail. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  night  mail  on  one  portion  of  the  line. 

16685.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Murlaud).*-Why  do 
you  exclude  the  mail  ? — That  is  the  limited  mail,  and 
we  could  not  undertake  to  carry  them  at  the  speed 
we  do.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  carry  them 
by  the  limited  mail. 

16686.  In  England  it  makes  no' difference ? — Yes; 
the  London  and  North-Western  do  not  carry  them. 

16687.  The  London  and  North-Western — but  do 
not  the  other  companies — the  Midland  and  the  Great 
Northern — take  them  by  every  train  ? — Yes. 

16688.  Mr.  Pirn. — Why  do  yon  not  carry  them  by 
the  night  mail  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  ? — The  prin- 
cipal reason  is  that  third-class  passengers  do  not  in 
• general  want  to  go  at  that  houi-  of  the  night. 

16689.  You  only  carry  them  as  far  as  Drogheda? 
—Yes. 

16690.  The  Chairman. — Do  not  you  think  they 
would  travel  if  they  had  the  'facility  1 — Possibly  they 
would,  but  they  have  a great  many  other  trains — 
five  in  the  day. 

16691.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  re- 
ducing the  fares  and  giving  them  additional  facilities  ? 
— We  have  tried  the  experiment  in  this  way.  For 
instance,  we  have  extended  the  time  for  return  tickets 
from  a week,  for  -which  they  were  available  sometime 
ago,  to  a month,  and  in  some  cases  from  two  or  three 
days  to  a week,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a very 
large  number  of  persons  who  used  to  go  with  single 
tickets,  now  go  by  return,  and  as  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain from  the  receipts,  we  have  lost  some  £4,000  or 
£5,000  a year  by  the  experiment.  We  do  not  call  it 
an  experiment,  because  we  never  can  go  back  on  these 
things. 

Mr.  Plews. — The  next  question  is  as  to  special 
facilities  for  through  booking,  or  excursion  or  market 
tickets.  Facilities  are  given  by  means  of  through 


land  via  Belfast  and  Greenock ; Belfast  and  Ardi 
Larne  and  Stranraer ; Derry  and  Greenock. 
tickets  at  fares  averaging  about  a single  fare  an/ 
quarter  are  given  to  a number  of  markefs  throur-h  tb 
country,  the  number  of  these  tickets  issued  bem«°.lJi 
60,000  per  annum.  0 

16692.  Your  through  bookings  are  mostly  with  tJ 
London  and  North  Western,  are  they  not?-— We  bod 
also,  of  course,,  with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
the  Midland  and  other  Companies. 

16693.  Your  chief  bookings  are  through  Greenore 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — No.  We  have  extensive  booking 
through  Belfast  to  Barrow  and  Fleetwood  and  Liver- 
pool, quite  as  extensive  as.  Greenore. 

Mr.  Murland. — I should  think  the  principal  through' 
booking  is  not  by  any  means  with  Greenore.  ° 
16694.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  you  speaking  of  passengers  I 
or  passengers  and  goods  ? 0 ‘ 

Mr.  Plews. — This  refers  only  to  passengers, 
should  think  more  passengers  are  booked  through  byl 
Belfast  than  Greenore,  and  a large  portion  of  those 
that  go  to  the  North  Western  system  go  tlrroi 
Dublin — the  first  and  second  class  principally  throv.  _ 
Dublin.  Then  the  larger  share  of  the  Scotch  traffic | 
goes  through  Belfast. 

16695.  The  Chairman.^- Do  you  book  by  way 
Lame  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes,  to  Scotland. 

16696.  Not  for  other  places  ? — Not  to  England, I 
except  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  for  this  reason,  that 
Belfast,  which  is  the  principal  point,  is  the  start 
point  of  the  Lame  route. 

16697.  Ar-e  there  not  many  people  who  prefer 
Larne  route  for  the  sake  of  the  shorten'  distance  2— | 
We  have  no  railway  going  there. 

16698.  I am  speaking  of  your  own  line.  You  may  I 
not  from  Belfast,  but  do  you  not  book  from  stations 
on  your  line  via  Larne  ? 

Mr.  Plews. — I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  sug- 1 
gested  that  there  should  be  through  bookings  by  that 
route. 

Mr.  Murland. — It  is  a very  feasible  route  from 
Belfast,  but  when  you  come  towards  Dublin  it  would 
not  be  so,  or  even  towards  Dundalk  or  Newry,  or  any 
of  our  principal  towns. 

Mr.  Plews.-- 1 think  when  you  get  south  of  Belfast, 
the  class  of  people  who  would  go  by  Larne  generally 
come  by  Dublin. 

16699.  Have  not  you  had  inquiries  from  various 
places  for  tickets  by  way  of  Larne  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Not.  to  England,  but  we  have  had 
applications  for  fares,  and  have  made  fares,  to  Stranraer, 
Castle  Douglas,  Dumfries,  Carlisle,  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Edinburgh,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

16700.  Not  to  England? — No,  because  it  is  con- 
sidered a roundabout  route  to  England. 

16701.  Does  it  not  depend  what  part  of  England 
the  passenger  wants  to  go  to? — Barrow  is  a convenient 
route  for  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

16702.  Is  not  the  Larne  route  a very  much  more 
convenient  one  ? 
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piem-~ Undoubtedly  from  Belfast. 
if703.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Plews).— Do  I uncler- 
1 1 that  you  have  through  booking  arrangements 
'•1  the  Midland  Great  Western  ? — Yes,  via  Cavan. 
16704. 1 And-with  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern 
rlntiesl— Yes,  that  is  via  Enniskillen.  We  have 
fares  to  all  the  principal  stations  on  those 

S,  Xhe  Chairman. — But  throughout  Ireland 
liave  not  a universal  system  of  through  booking 
°all  the  local  stations,  that  is  to  say  between  any 
riiion  on  your  system  and  any  station  on  the  Mid- 
ll  Great*' Western  %— No ; we  do  not  go  . so  far  as 
, , x]ie  fares  in  operation  are  between  the  principal 
bitions  on  both  systems  in  each  case. 

16706.  Would  it  not  be  a convenience  to  the  public 
. ou  did  book? — We  think  we  have  made  through 
wherever  there  is  a necessity  for  them,  -or  pas- 
6n„ers  passing,  and  we  think  we  should  hear  of  it  if 
Wple  were  wishing  to  travel  between  other  places, 
fhcnever  traffic  arises  fares  are  made.  It  is 
jssible  tliat  there  might  be  a system  of  through  fares 
ith  every  station. 

16707.  If  people  cannot  book  they  probably  do 
ot  inquire  ? _ 

Mr.  Murland. — In  practice  it  would  involve  a very 
reat  extension  of  our  ticket  boxes  and  printing. 

16708.  Would  not  that  be  a very  small  expense  ? 
■And  probably  those  tickets  would  not  be  called 
ircnce  in  a year. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I recollect  three  years  , ago  we  went 
rer  our  ticket  cases  at  Belfast,  and  at  some  of  our 
rineipal  stations,  because  we  wanted  room  for  new 
ckcts  that  were  being  established,  and  we  turned 
it  of  the  ticket  cases  tickets  for  stations  that  had 
*n  in  the  cases  for  ten  years,  and  in  some  cases 
-aiiy  fifteen  years,  and  not  one  single  ticket  asked 

1G709.  No  doubt  that  will  be  the  case  at  every 
ation  where  the  tickets  are,  but  does  it  not  follow 
mt  it  would  be  a great  facility  to  many  stations  in 
eland  if  you  had  through  booking  arrangements 
ith  other  companies? — We  have  through  booking 
rangements  from  the  principal  stations  to  the  prin- 
pal  stations  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Murland.  —Every  station  that  is  of  any  impor- 

Mr.  Pkws. — We  think  we  have  met  the  want  as 
r as  there  is  any  requirement  for  it. 

16710.  I think  that  has  exhausted  the  question 
through  booking.  Will  you  now  take  chenext 
lestion : — Acceleration  of  ti-ains  ? 

Mr.  Plews. — The  speed  of  the  trains  has  been  gen- 
ally  increased  over  the  system  since  the  amalgam- 
ation, and  in  some  cases  this  has  been  done  by 
inning  additional  local  trains  to  accommodate  the 
atlic  at  the  stations  which  the  through  trains  have 
used  to  call  at.  As  instances  : — The  2 p.m.  train 
om  Dublin  was  accelerated  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
routes  on  the  journey  to  Belfast,  and  forty-five 
inutes  to  Londonderry. 

16711.  What  is  the  distance  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  ? 
One  hundred  and  twelve  miles. 

16712.  And  the  time  occupied  ? — The  old  time  was 
nr  hours  forty-five  minutes,  and  now  it  is  four  and 
quarter  hours.  • 

16713.  That  your  fast  train? — No,  there  are 
ster  trains  than  this  one. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I can  give  you  the  speeds  of  the  trains 
)m  D«hlin  to  Belfast.  The  first,  the  limited  mail, 
ns  at  37§  miles  per  hour  including  stoppages.  The 
xt  leaves  Dublin  at  nine  o’clock,  and  the  speed  of 
M is  2Sj  miles  per  liom-,  including  stoppages.  The 
st  starts  from  Dublin  at  ten,  and  the  speed  of  that 
-3$  miles  per  hour  including  stoppages.  The  next 
'vo  o’clock,  26  § miles  per  hour.  The  next  is  five 
clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  is  28£  miles  per 


167 1 4.'-  Your  fastest  train  excluding  themail  is  four  SeJ>(-  '887. 
hoursl — Yes.  Mr.  J?w. 

16715.  The  mail  is  three  hours  1— Three  hours  Murland,  Mr 
exactly.  . H.  Plews, 

1 6716.  That  is  for  112-A  miles  ? -Mr*  T-  Sliaw- 

Mr.  • Murland . — Yes ; we  have  three  stops  on  that 
which  are  required  by  the  post  office.  T may  say  that 
that  train  requires  to  go  at  an  average  speed  to  keep 
time  of  forty-two  miles  an  hour,  and,  indeed,  the  other 
trains1  go  at  a speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

16717.  Do  not  these  speeds  compare  rather  unfa- 
vourably; with  the  speeds  for  similar  distances  of 
trains  in  England ? — The  speed  is  higher  in  England 
no  doubt.  For  instance,  on  the  principal  lines  in 
England  they  generally  run  eighty  miles  without  stop-  > 
ping.  We  are  not  enabled  to  that. 

Mr.  Shaw. — -You  have  a greater  number  of  trains. 

We  have  a less  number  of  trains,  because  our  traffic 
will  not  afford  so  many  trains.  Consequently  to 
accommodate  the  traffic  we  have  to  stop  at  more  sta- 
tions. : 

Mr.  Mw-land. — I think  all  our  principal  trains  gO 
about  forty  miles  an  hour  when  in  motion,  and  the 
limited  mail  goes  very  frequently  forty-five  miles. 

16718:  (To  Mr.  Shaw.l — You  mention  three  stop- 
pages. Ho  w many  stops  have  you  on  that  two  o’clock 
train  ? — Fifteen  stops. 

16719.  Now  take  the  five  o’clock  train.  How  many 
stops  have  you  on  that  ? — The  five  o’clock  runs  in 
four  hours  also.  That  has  eleven  stops. 

16720.  From  Dublin  to  Belfast,  including  the  mail 
you  have  six  trains  a day  ? — Six  through  trains. 

16721.  With  regard  to  the  rolling  stock  have  you 
taken  any  steps  to  improve  the  style,  of  the  third  "class 
carriages  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Murland. — We  have  not  put  cushions  in  our 
third  class,  but  we  have  very  much  improved  the  car- 
riages.. They  are  very  much  larger  and  better  lighted 
than  they  used  to  be,  but  we  have  not  put  cushions  in 
them. . They  are  very  superior  now  to  what  they  were 
formerly, 

16722.  That  is  not  saying  very  much  I am  afraid  1 
— It  is  not.  I think  I might . say  the  same  of  other 
parti  .of  the  world.  The  old  third  class  were  not 
particularly  good ; but  we  think  our  present  third 
class  are  very  good. 

16723.  Has  not  the  experience  in  England  been 
that  the  greater  facilities,  the  greater  number  of  trains 
and  the  better  accommodation  that  is  given  in  car- 
riages the  speedier  is  the  increase  hi  the  traffic  ? — Of 
course  yOu  have  to  consider  also  the  cost  of  running 
them,  and  the  effect  upon  the  dividend. 

16724.  Are  not  the  working  expenses  in  Ireland 
below  the  English  working  expenses? — They  are 
about  the  same,  I think — about  fiftyrtwo  or  fifty- 
three  per  cent. 

16725.  I think,  speaking  of  Ireland  generally,  you 
are  above  that,  are  you  not  ?— The  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  would  show. 

16726..  Mr.  Plews. — Then  we  have  to  instance  two 
or  three  more  cases  hi  which  the  speeds  of  the  trains 
have  been  increased.  After  the  two  o’clock  train  the 
10  am.  train,  Belfast  to  Dublin,  and  6.40  a.m. 
from  Derry  to  Dublin  have  been  accelerated  by  thirty 
minutes  into  Dublin.  The  5.0  p.m.  from  Belfast  and 
1.50  p.m.  from  Derry  have  been  accelerated  by  thirty 
minutes  in  their  arrival  at  Dublin.  The  day  mail 
service  between  Dublin  and  Londonderry  has  been 
accelerated  by  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  on  the  up 
and  down  journeys  between  these  cities.  Those  are 
some  illustrations  of  the  accelerations  that  have  been 
made. 

16727.  Still,  looking  at  your  time  table  and  look- 
ing at  the  mail  train,  is  not  the  speed  very  much 
below  what  it  is  for  similar  distances  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Murland. — There  is  no  doubt  we  do  not  go  as 
fast  as  they  do  in  England  on  the  first  class  English 
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Sept.  29.  1887.  Hues.  There  are  constantly  parts  of  the  line  where 
jk  bridges  are  being  repaired  which  you  must  leave 

Murland  Mr.  some  little  margin  . for,  and  yet  I think  that  this 
H.  Plows,  limited  mail  keeps,  perhaps,  as  good  time  as  any  train 
Mr.  T.  Shaw.  yn  England.  It  is  seldom  more  than  a minute  or  two 
late.  I do  not  think  we  could  undertake  to  go  much 
faster  and  observe  the  same  punctuality.  We  go  at 
a speed  at  many  parts  of  the  line  when  travelling  of 
forty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  we  have  to  go  at  an 
average  of  forty-one  or  forty-two  to  keep  our  time 
after  deducting  the  stops. 

Mr.  Plews. — Then  on  the  next  point-  “improvement 
of  rolling  stock,”  the  rolling  stock  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  and  increased.  A large  proportion 
of  the  Company’s  carriage  stock  has  been  rebuilt  of  a 
larger  and  improved  type ; similarly  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  locomotives  have  been  replaced  by 
engines  of  a more  powerful  kind,  besides  the  numerical 
addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  stock  in  each  case. 
The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  the  princi- 
pal kinds  of  rolling  stock  owned  by  the  Company  in 
June,  1876,  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  and  the 
present : — 


Tenders’  . 

Vans,  ’ ! ’ 

Horse  boxes,  carriage  ti 
fish  vans. 

Goods  and  coal  waggon: 
Cattle  waggons, . 


16728.  With  regard  to  the  passenger  traffic  this  is 
the  sort  of  evidence  which  we  have  had  put  before  us, 
and  this  particular  answer  I am  about  to  read  you 
was  given  by  a member  of  Parliament : — “ Then  with 
regard  to  the  convenience  of  passengers,  I should  say 
that  the  Irish  Railways  do  not  sufficiently  consult  the 
convenience  or  comfort  of  passengers  as  they  should 
do.  In  winter,  as  a rule,  the  carriages  are  without 
heat.  It  is  possible  for  a passenger  if  he  straggles 
and  sometimes  if  he  threatens,  to  get  a heater,  but  it 
is  a very  troublesome  business,  and  in  third-class 
carriages  they  never  give  heaters,  and  Ireland  is  a 
climate  that  would  need  heat.”  I could  read  you 
passage  after  passage  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Murland. — So  far  as  the  heating  goes  I can 
answer  for  it,  that  we  have  been  adding  every  year  to 
the  number  of  our  foot  warmers,  and  putting  up 
apparatus  at  all  the  stations  for  heaters,  and  it 
certainly  is  the  desire  of  the  Directors  that  every  first 
and  every  second  class  carriage  should  be  properly 
supplied  with  heaters.  I think  the  gentleman  who 
makes  that  statement  exaggerates  very  much.  With 
regard  to  the  third  class,  they  are  not  generally  put, 
but  if  any  third  class  passenger  seems  to  be  ill  or 
wants  a foot  warmer,  it  is  given  to  him. 

Mr.  Plews. — All  the  first  and  second  class  carriages 
are  supplied  before  the  train  starts,  and  renewed  after 
travelling  a certain  distance  by  the  time  they  are 
supposed  to  have  got  cold. 

Mr.  Murland. — It  certainly  is  the  wish  of  the 
Directors  that  there  should  be  an  ample  supply  of 
those  things.  We  are  constantly  ordering  them,  and 
we  are  quite  willing  to  order  more  to  make  the  supply 
ample. 

16729.  Several  witnesses  have  complained  about 
the  want  of  third  class  on  your  night  trains  ? — Really 
the  number  of  third  class  passengers  going  by  the  night 
trains  is  very  limited. 

16730.  If  you  do  not  carry  them  you  cannot  tell? — 
No;  some  now  going  second  would  go  third,  and  we 
might  have  others. 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  are  very  few  passengers  by  the 
night  mail  on  our  system. 


16731.  Perhaps  that  is  because  you  do  not  rive  tb! 
accommodation? — -■>  ^ 


a third  class  would 


. raat  is  Decause  you  do  not  rive  t\M 
-I  doubt  very  much  whether  puttmj 
Id  attract  many  more.  =■ 


16732.  If  you  examine  these  Board  of  Trad, 
returns,  and  see  the  enormous  increase  in  England 
since  the  great  facilities  have  been  given  for  travel! in? 
as  compared  with  the  increase  in  Ireland,  does  not 
that  justify  many  of  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made,  and  ought  it  not  to  justify  experiments  beinj 
made  in  Ireland  ? 


Mr.  Murland. — That  would  not  be  a very  lav-, 
experiment  carrying  third  class  to  Belfast.  I do  n 
apprehend  it  would  make  any  considerable  increase  it 
the  traffic,  but  it  is  a thing  that  might  be  easily  done 
At  present  the  third  class  passengers  have  five  oppor 
tunities  in  the  day  for  going  to  Belfast. 


16733.  Mr.  Pim. — Does  it  not  sometimes  happei 
that  a third  class  passenger,  who  has  come  to  Dublii 
with  a return  ticket,  goes  to  travel  by  the  night  train 
and  is  stopped  and  obliged  to  pay  the  extra  fare. 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  does,  but  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Murland. — The  third  class  passengers  know  a 
a general  rule  they  would  have  to  go  back  by  the  fiv 
o’clock  train. 


16734.  That  is  an  inconvenient  time  for  mam 
people — workingmen  for  instance  ? 

Mi-.  Mwrland. — I think  that  is  a suggestion  that 
should  be  glad  to  communicate  to  our  Board,  and  on 
that  they  might  consider.  I do  not  think  on  any  o 
our  Irish  lines  the  night  trains  have  taken  third  clas 
passengers. 

16735.  The  Chairman. — This  question  was  put  ti 
one  of  the  witnesses.  “ I suppose  they  carry  third 
class  by  the  other  trains? — Yes,  but  I think  excludin' 
the  third  class  passengers  by  the  night  trains  is 
hardship,  obliging  working  people  to  stay  in  the  tow 
for  the  night.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  Grea 
Southern  and  Western  Company,  they  donotcarr 
by  the  night  mail.  With  regard  to  that  very  matte 
it  is  agitated  every  year  at  their  meeting  of  shar< 
holders,  and  some  time  ago  the  chairman  half  promise 
that  they  would  carry  third  class  passengers  by  th 
down  night  mail.  The  very  reason  given  by  th 
persons  in  favour  of  it  is  that  third  class  passengci 
come  iip  to  do  a day’s  work  in  town,  they  want  to  g 
back  by  the  night  mail  ‘and  they  have  to  pay  extr 
fares  to  return  by  that  mail.  At  the  last  meeting  th 
chairman  said  the  reason  why  they  did  not  put  on 
third  class  carriage  was  that  they  found  that  the 
would  lose  too  much  ; the  loss  consists  simply  in  th 
excess  fares  collected  by  the  third  class  passenger 
being  forced  to  travel  second  class  returning,  and  lij 
considers  the  loss  would  be  too  great  to  permit  thei 
to  do  it.  I think  that  is  an  instance  of  ‘ want  < 
attention  to  progress.’  That  is  an  answer  given  by 
gentleman  living  in  Dublin.  However,  taking  tl 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trad' 
and  taking  the  statistics  of  England,  Ireland,  an 
Scotland,  which  are  given  for  the  ten  yearn  fro 
1876  to  1886,  is  it  not  clear  than  there  is  a backwan 
ness  in  Ireland  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that  at  all,  bi 
that  is  not  attributable  to  the  fact  of  our  not  fakir 
third  class  by  this  one  train.  It  is  attributable  to  tl 
fact  that  we  are  in  a very  poor  country,  and  have  » 
the  business  that  they  have  on  the  other  side  of  « 
water.  This  is  a totally  different  country. 

16736.  Scotland  is  a poor  country,  excepting  two 
three  large  towns,  and  the  total  population  of  Scotiac 
is  much  less  than  that  of  Ireland,  and  yet  are  not  tl 
receipts  there  very  much  larger?— Very  much  large 
Their  mineral  receipts  alone  are  larger  than  our  receip 
altogether.  , 


16737.  I am  speaking  of  passenger  receipts!  • 
passenger  receipts  are  much  larger  no  doubt 
save  increased  the  facilities,  but  I am  sorry ' - 

there  is  not  the  elasticity  in  the  traffic  m this  court 
which  one  would  hope  for  and  expect.  kor  i 
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f nuv  goods  traffic  we  have  carried  very  little  move  Mr.  Kurland.  So  far  as  shipbuilding  is  concerned  I ***1*7. 
88  Z (though  we  have  reduced  our  rates  in  a great  may  say  that  they  would  not  be  better  j but  takm0  ^ j.  W 
tonna°..i^  than  we  did  on  the  same  mileage  ten  years  agricultural  labour,  they  would  be.  *lur“; Mf' 

' 16747.  Mr.  Plews  instances  Glasgow,  but  I should  H.  Plewgs,^. 

think  the  wages  at  Belfast  are  quite  as  high,  it  not 
higher,  than  they  are  in  Glasgow,  are  not  they  ?. 

Mr.  Plews.— In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the 
mining  district  in  Scotland,  and  the  men  there  are  in 
receipt  of  good  wages,  and  no  doubt  the  railways 
receive  a certain  portion  of  them.  We  have  no  traffic 
to  correspond  with  that  in  Ireland  at  all. 

16748.  That  is  hardly  a matter  that  would  aflect 
you  ; but  I have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  prin- 
cipal coal-field  in  Ireland  has  no  railway  accommoda- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  Kurland. — 1 am  afraid  that  coal  is  not  very 
valuable.  I do  not  know  what  evidence  you  may 
have  had  about  it,  but  we  have  had  a fact  which  may 
’ ’ ’ 1 - - to  a coal- 


With  regard  to  that  answer  which  you  gave 
'about  the  goods,  let  me  read  you  this  :— 

..  I would  observe  that  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  when 
the  price  of  iron  and  coal  rose  enormously,  the  rates  were 
'tun-  but  though  coal  and  iron  have  gone  down  to  a 
lower  figure  than  they  were  at  thattime,  they  have  forgotten 
,o  reduce  the  rates." 

__The  first  and  second  class  passenger  rates  were  raised, 
but  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  they  have  been 
reduced  since,  and  on  the  Great  Northern,  we  have 
niveii  these  return  tickets  which  are  tantamount  to  a 

reduction  of  rates.  . _ ._, 

16739.  Have  not  those  return  tickets  been  given  nofc  liave  come  to  your  knowledge  yet, 
for  many  years  ? — Y es,  but  the  time  for  which  they  are  field  near  Coalisland . 
available  has  recently  been  much  extended.  The  fact  16749.  We  have  heard  all  about  that ; but  I am 
is,  taking  the  whole  of  our  passenger  traffic,  thirty-  referring  to  the  coal-field  at  Castlecomer.  We  have 
one  per  cent,  only  use  single  tickets,  and  sixty-nine  per  j(ad  a °entleman  before  us  today  who  tells  us  he 
cent,  use  return  tickets,  and  the  consequence  is  that  gends  a°]argo  quantity  to  Guinness’s,  in  Dublin,  and 
travelling  as  they  do  at  one  fare  and  two-thirds  our  tbafc  absolutely  to  get  it  to  the  railway  it  costs  him 
third  class  passengers  are  travelling  at  f of  a penny  7g  a ton  for  cartage1? — That  is  a thing  that  deserves 
per  mile  ; our  second  class  are  travelling  at  about  attention,  certainly.  Mr.  Shaw  wishes  me  to  observe 
1 fad.,  and  the  first  class  are  travelling  at  1-|7.  The  that  loCally  at  Belfast  we  give  a very  considerable 
great  bulk  of  our  passenger  traffic  is  travelling  at  number  of  trains  where  they  are  wanted, 
these  rates.  Mr.  ,Shaw.— At  Belfast  there  is  a good  deal  of  corn- 

16740.  In  England,  taking  the  principal  lines,  the  mercial  activity  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of 
first  class  is  l£d,  the  second  class  \\d.,  and  the  third  Jreland,  and  the  number  of  passenger  trains  we  have 
classic?.  “ . . daily  out  of  Belfast  is  sixteen.  All  of  these  are  third 

Mr.  Plews. — That,  of  course,  is  not  universal  m class>  except  the  limited  mail. 

England.  On  the  southern  lines  it  is  not  quite  so.  16750.  (To  Mr.  Shaw). — What  is  the  population  of 

16741.  Mr.  Pim,  (to  Mr.  Plews.)— It  is  universal,  I Belfast  f_The  last  census  it  was  210,000.  It  is  sup- 
believe,  on  the  Northern  Lines,  but  not  on  the  ed  be  about  240,000  now. 

Southern! — That  is  ""  ' T ''  ’ ’ 


16742.  Have  you  separate  smoking  compartments 
in  the  third  class?— We  have. 

16743.  Do  you  enforce  the  rules  as  regards  non- 
smoking in  non-smoking  compartments  ? — The  thing 
is  done  as  far  as  possible.  We  find  great  difficulty, 
specially  among  those  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade, 


16751.  I think  you  would  find  towns  of  about  the 
same  size  in  England  with  at  least  three  times  that 
number  of  trains  ?— Possibly  they  have  towns  nearly 
as  large  to  run  to,  and  that  makes  a great  difference. 
In  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Plews. — Then  with  regard  to  goods  traffic,  the 
question  is  asked— what  means  are  taken  to  increase 
^ i,..  ‘hnnlrintr  n.t,  reduced  rates. 


getting  them  to  conform  to  our  regulations.  We  g00ds  traffic  by  through  booking  at  reduced  rates, 
very  often  have  a disturbance  in  trying  to  do  that.  This  subject  was  generally  dealt  with  by  the  com- 
Tliey  are  not  so  observant  of  rules  as  they  ought  to  be.  pany’s  answer  to  the  Commissioners’  former  query, 
16744.  The  Chairman. — I have  just  come  across  15  The  through  goods  rates  with  other  Irish 

this  passage  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  railways  are  generally  based  on  this  company’s  scale 
which  is  signed  by  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  of  the  Statistical  0f  charges  applied  to  the  throughout  distance  the 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Courtenay  traffic  travels  on  the  two  lines,  thus  giving  to  the 
Boyle,  the  Secretary  to  the  Railway  Department : — public  the  saving  of  the  two  terminals  at  the  junction 

of  the  two  lines,  and  the  benefit  of  a rate  computed 
on  the  through  mileage  as  compared  with  two  local 
rates  based  on  a shorter  mileage  in  each  case.  In 
some  cases  the  through  rates  are  still  further  re- 
duced. , _ , „ .,. 

16752.  Before  going  further  I may  tell  you  that 
one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  complaint  we  have 
had  is  the  difficulty  of  gettingjlirough  rates  for  goods 


‘In  England  the  receipts  from  third  class  passengers  in 
ten  years  have  increased  from  £1 1,624,000  to  £1 5,585,000, 
while  in  Ireland  they  have  only  increased  from  £61 1,000  to 
£679,000.” 

Then  in  Scotland  they  have  increased  from 
£1,300,000  to  £1,800,000,  and  Scotland  is  a poor 
country. 

Mr.  Kurland. — The  Lowland  part  of  Scotland  is  a naa  is  cue  uiui™i7  ««  s — “e , « . 
wonderfully  densely-populated  country,  with  immense  from  company  to  company.  You  have  tnrouQn  rates 
industries,  and  they  have  a great  deal  of  minerals  of  to  certain  places,  but  you  do  not  give  the  thiou0h 
all  kinds.  Then  there  is  also  this  that  you  will  bear  rates  from  and  to  every  place  on  the  respective  lines, 
in  mind,  that  our  population  is  steadily  decreasing,  and  many  complaints  have  been  made  to  us  by  traders 
and  the  population  of  England  is  rapidly  increasing.  that  they  have  sent  goods,  and  then  have  had  to  send 

16745*  That  is  true;  but  there  has  not  been  that  the  money  to  the  junction  with  anothei  company  in 
great  decrease  in  the  ten  years?— There  has  been  a order  to  get  them  goods  sent  forward?  1 am  not 
considerable  decrease  in  ten  years,  and  a considerable  aware  of  ever  having  heard  o acas- 
increase  in  England  in  the  same  ten  years.  I think  connection  with  our  busmess.  , 

-b,  . ir. ... — — » 16753.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Plews).— Have  you  through 


the  increase  is  about  10  per  cent,  every  ten  years, 
and  our  population  has  been  going  down  at  something 
like  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Plews. — I should  think  the  working  population 
in  Scotland  are  generally  in  receipt  of  better  wages 


bookings  with  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  ?— Y es. 

16754.  The  Chairman.— This  is  one  answer  that 
given  to  us— “ The  Great  Northern  will  quote  to 


5a^Sa*S?«SS±  " tle  ”is“ 

Belfast?  which  we  have  to  deal  with  ? —1  should  be  very  glad 
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aept.n^m.  to  know  some  particulars  of  the  case  that  gentleman 
Mr.  J.  \V.  has  quoted. 


Murlnnd,  Mr.  16755.  Of  course  this  evidence  will  eventually  be- 
Mr . T Shaw  ?me  a document,  and  therefore  I may  give  you 
the  gentleman  s name.  That  was  Sir  Edward  Har- 
land  ?— f am  not  aware  of  any  application  either  from 
bir  Edward  Harland,  or  in  which  he  has  been  con- 
cerned for  any  through  rates  that  have  not  been 
quoted. 

16756.  The  witnesses  we  have  had  before  us  as  a 
rule  have  all  stated  that,  excepting  to  a few  places 
just  where  it  suits  the  companies  to  give  them,  they 
cannot  get  through  rates  from  one  line  to  another 
and  every  difficulty  is  put  in  the  way  of  goods  goin» 
the  routes  that  people  want  to  send  their  goods  1 
Mr.  Murland.— It  comes  entirely  by  surprise  on  us. 
16757.  I speak  broadly,  but  that  is  the  tenor  of  the 
evidence  of  a great  number  of  people  1 — I should  like 
to  have  the  particular  case,  because  I think  so  far  from 
that  bemg  the  case  we  are  only  too  happy  to  book 
through  wherever  there  is  any  traffic  to  book. 

Mr.  Plews. — I am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  we  have 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  through  rates  that  are 
never  used,  and  whenever  any  application  is  made  for 
through  rates  wherever  we  have  not  got  them  they 
are  readily  arranged  and  put  in  operation.  I quite 
confess  that  between  some  of  the  small  stations  on  our 
system  and  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  there  may 
not  have  been  rates. 

1675S  But  witnesses  have  stated  that  thev  have 

applied  for  the  rates  and  could  not  get  them 

that  they  have  been  refused. 

Mr.  Murland.— 1 should  like  to  know  them. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Sir  Edward  Harland’s  business  is  at 
.bellast,  and  I presume  he  would  apply  to  me,  and  I 
do  not  recollect  his  ever  applying  to  me. 

16759.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Plews).— Had  yon  through 
bookings  with  the  Sligo,  Leitrim  and  Northern 
Counties  at  the  time  it  was  opened  1— Yes,  we  made 
th™"°?1n1'il*es1from  tlie  they  opened  the  railway. 

i—,,  h°"r  many  and  from  how  many  stations  1 
-Without  the  list  to  refer  to  I could  not  quote  the 
whole  of. the  stations  on  the  Great  Northern  system 
with  which  they  are  m operation,  but  we  have  them' 
with  Londonderry,  Omagh,  Belfast,  Dundalk,  Armagh, 
Cbnes  Cavan,  Dublm,  and  all  our  principal  stations. 

lb/bl.  You  have  mentioned  a few  stations,  but 
those  are  only  one-third  of  the  stations  1 — With  the 
small  stations  on  our  system  we  have  not  through  rates 
with  the  Shgo  and  Leitrim.  We  have  never  been 
asked  for  them,  and  there  is  no  traffic  passim- 

16762;  If  you  are  asked  for  a through  rate,  do  you 
make  it  in  all  cases  1—  Certainly,  and  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  opening  of  the  line,  where  traffic 
lias  presented  itself,  rates  have  been  made  from  time 
to  tune,  m addition  to  those  originally  arranged. 

Mr.  Murland. — We  could  have  no  motive  to  refuse 
to  make  them. 

Mr;  Plews.— Nor  has  there  been  any  refusal  to  make  - 
through  rates  with  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  Company 
with  any  of  our  stations  when  they  have  been  asked 
tor.  We  book  through  considerably  with  them,  and 
it  would  surprise  me  very  much  to  find  there  was  any 
amount  of  traffic  passing  through  and  that  was  not 
booked  through. 

16763.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Ple^.—You  only 
took  &om  a fow  principal  stations  to  English  stations. 

I think?— With  the  English  stations,  I suppose  it 
would  be  right  to  say  we  hook  from  90  per  cent,  of 
oui  stations.  They  are  grouped  for  goods. 

Mr.  Shaw.— Oar  stations  are  bunched  together  in 
groups,  and  the  name  of  the  leading  station  names  the 
group,  and  that  may  be  misleading,  perhaps 

16761.  Tate  cattle,  which  is  one  of  tho  most  im- 
port^t  sources  of  traffic  in  Ireland.  Youdo  notbook 
cattle  through  to  England,  do  you  1 
Mr.  Murland. — As  a general  rule  we  do  not. 

16765.  That  has  been  complained  of  1 

Mr.  Shaw.  There  would  he  a difficulty  in  hooking 


them  through  via  Belfast.  They  have  t„ ,,  , . 
through  the  town  about  a mile  and  a nnarter  „ 

Mr.  Murland.— I think,  generally  the  re.  mote- 

not  hook  through  was  that  we  fndtfLyTS^'?1 
took  plane  anywhere,  these  cattle  . ' 


took  place  anywhere,  these  cattle  gentlemen??1 
actions  against  ns  as  the  booking  comnahr  w"3  ® 
try  it  for  a little  while  and  then  Jane  it  up ' W°  41 
16766.  If  you  are  not  to  blame  you  would 
theoeosfel-B,,t  we  had  to  hear  th.  hran^g 

pleasant  to  be  brought  into  Court  so  from.iS  m 
d°M0t  m110™  the  tr“le  “ “ttle  suffers  from  that 

Th“'we  to  imd  p.”L‘S  Z 

times  the  cattle  come  m large  quantities,  am!  thS 
may  be  considerably  more  arrive  at  a port  than  ? 
steamer  for  the  day  can  take,  and  if  yon  hook tWh 
gag  \C?*m  "mount  of  liability  in  connect^, 
i * If  -soy  are  booked  to  the  port,  the  dealeis 
themselves,  generally  speaking,  arrange  with  ft! 
steamboat  companies  beforehand,  Wring  something 
of  the  probable  quantity  they  will  send  on  certain  *2 
A railway  company  could  not  do  that.  We  have  rnanv 
cases  wherewe  takecattleto  Dimdalk,and  Lordondem- 
and  other  places  where  they  frequently  cannot  be 
shipped  for  want  of  room,  and  if  we  had  booked  them 

* be  in  an  awkward  position. 

16/69.  Under  the  Navigation  Law  you  are  obliged 

to  ship  m the  order  of  their  presenting  their  traffic 
but  you  are  not  liable  if  a ship  cannot  take  more  than 
its  load  —But  there  is  the  position  we  should  be  in 
having  those  cattle  on  our  hands  at  the  port  of  ship’ 
meat,  and  having  to  look  after  them  till  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  their  being  shipped.  It  would  be 
entering  into  a business  foreign  to  our  business  as 
carriers. 

• n0nC  tbat  exac%  the  business  of  a car- 
ner  f— I do  not  know  about  looking  after  cattle.  We 
should  have  to  start  a sfaff  which  we  have  not  at  pre- 
sent at  all  events. . 

16771.  Mr.  Pim.  Is  there  through  booking  at  the 
Dublin  end  for  cattle  1 — There  is  to  a certain  extent 
through  Dublin. 

Mr.  Plews.  Then  the  next  point  is  “ Special  ar- 
rangements for  fairs.”  There  are  a large  number  of 
ian-s  on  the  company’s  system,  and  very  extended  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  accommodate  the  traffic  both 
as  to  passengers  and  to  live  stock.  Eor  certain  of  the 
fairs  special  trains  are  run  early  in  the  morning  to 
carry  dealers  and  others  going  to  the  fairs,  and  special 
trams  are  run  for  the  conveyance  of  live  stock  from 
the  fairs  to  the  ports  of  shipment.  During  the  cur- 
rent month  of  September  special  trains  to  and  from 
fairs  have  been  already  run  or  provided  for  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sixty.  Besides  the  specials  to  and  from  fairs 
other  special  trains  are  run  when  there  is  sufficient 
quantity  of  live  stock  to  justify  this  being  done. 
Special  trains  are  also  run  in  connection  with  fairs  on 
adjoining  lines  as  required.  I may  say  that  at  the 
commencement  of  each  month  we  make  provision  for 
the  different  fairs  that  are  fixed,  and  these  arrange- 
ments are  published,  so  that  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  trade  are  acquainted  with  them,  and  they  know 
what  facilities  are  offered  for  them.  This  document 
which  I have  here  represents  what  the  provision  is 
for  tnis  month  of  September  in  the  north® western  dis- 
trict aione,  and  sets  forth  what  the  special  arrange- 
ments in  the  way  of  trains  are  for  these  different 
faii-s,  and  this  is  done  every  month.  [Handing  in 
same], 

16772.  The  Chairman. — Now,  take  the  next  point 
‘Improved  classification.”  It  has  been  complained 
of  here  that  the  English  Classification  Book  and  the 
Irish  Glassification  Book  differ  to  this  extent— that 
you  are  one  class  higher  in  Ireland.  I was  not  aware 
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f that  myself  until  the  witnesses  showed  it  to  us,  but 
we  find  that  that  is  so  1 — The  difference  between  the 
English  and  Irish  classification  is  this— that  the  Eng- 
lish commences  by  calling  their  No.  1 the  mineral 

^ 677:3.  There  is  mineral  and  special  class.  I mean 
leaving  out  the  mineral  class  i — Our  No.  1 class  cor- 
responds with  the  English  mineral  class. 

16774.  We  have  had  them  compared,  and  we  find 
ou  are  one  class  higher  than  in  England  1 
' ji,..  Shaw. — But  the  reason  of  that  is  a very 'simple 
one.  It  is  that  the  lowest  class  is  not  numbered' in 
England,  whereas  in  Ireland  we  number  from  the  be- 
en lining*  That  is  the  explanation.  The  classes  when 
compared  one  with  another,  making  the  difference  of 
that  one  class  higher  and  lower,  do  not  quite  corre- 
spond with  each  other,  but  they  nearly  do  so. 

16775.  Take  alkalis.  Are  you  not  one  class  higher 
there  ? — In  the  English  classification  they  have  seven 
c]asses — the  mineral,  the  special,  and  then  from  1 to 
5.  In  Ireland  we  have  no  mineral  class,  but  simply 
1 to  6.  Therefore  our  No.  1 class  is  our  lowest 
mineral  class  ; our  No.  2 is  for  grain,  potatoes,  manure, 
timber,  bar  iron,  and  stuff  of  that  kind.  That  cor- 
responds partly  with  the  English  special  and  partly 
with  their  first  numbered  class. 

1677G.  The  rates,  I fancy,  correspond  pretty  well 
in  the  way  that  has  been  stated  to  us — that  your 
charges  are  one  class  higher  than  the  English  1 
Mr.  Plews. — That  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
rate.  It  is  quite  true  if  you  take  our  third  class  and 
compare  that  with  the  English  third  class  they  would 
not  compare,  but  then  our  third  class  rates  would  not 
compare  with  the  English  third  class  rates.  Our 
rates  are  made  in  proportion  to  our  classification  num- 
bered from  1 to  6. 

16777.  That  is  a point  that  has  been'  brought  very 
much  before  us — the  high  charge  for  goods  traffic  in 
Ireland  as  compared  with  the  carriage  of  similar 
goods  in  England. 

Mr.  Murland. — The  best  way  of  comparing  that 
would  be  to  take  some  particular  class  of  goods  and 
some  particular  quantity,  because  the  classifications  do 
not  compare  with  each  other. 

16778.  I am  merely  stating  to  you  what  we  have 
had  put  before  us. 

Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  the  fact.  I have  attended  a 
number  of  enquiries  at  Westminster,  and  that  was 
always  the  story  told  by  people  from  Ireland,  that  we 
have  our  goods  classed  higher  than  the  English ; but 
they  omit  to  say  that  the  English  classification  begins 
by  naming  two  of  its  classes  before  they  begin  number- 
ing at  all ; whether  it  escapes  them  or  not  I cannot 
teil,  but  that  is  the  explanation  of  it. 

16779.  If  your  charges  per  class  are  compared  with 
the  charges  per  class  in  the  English,  are  you  not 
one  class  higher  ! 

Mr.  Plews. — No,  that  is  not  so. 

16780.  One  witness  came  and  did  compare  a con- 
siderable number  of  rates,  and  they  all  turned 
out  in  the  way  I have  stated  to  you,  that  you 
were  one  class  higher  in  charge  as  well  as  one  higher  in 
Humbert — That  is  to  say,  carrying  certain  articles  for 
a certain  distance. 

16781.  Mr.  Barry. — We  had  the  two  Classification 
Books  and  compared  the  particular  things,  and  then 
allowing  for  the  special  class,  it  was  one  higher  in 
certain  cases. 

Mr.  Murland. — It  might  be  in  certain  cases,  but  I 
think  generally  the  rates  are  not  higher.  I know  that 
very  lately  we  went  through  the  rates  for  hay  and 
straw  for  the  purpose  of  revising  our  rates,  and  we  got 
the  rates  of  a number  of  English  companies  and  fixed 
°ur  rates  lower  than  several  of  them.  It  is  the  same 
with  reference  to  other  things.  We  frequently,  when 
dealing  with  rates  and  revising  them,  compare  them 
with  the  English  rates,  and  I think,  as  a general  rule, 
they  are  not  higher  than  the  English  rates. 

Mi-.  Shaw. — I think  our  rates  will  compare  favour- 


ably with  the  rates  in  England,  except  the  rates  sept.  29,  188?. 

between  manufacturing  centres,  where  the  goods  are  . _ 

carried  in  large  quantities  and  under  economical  cir-  Murlan'J  Hr 
cumstances.  it.  PieW3, 

10782.  Mr.  Pirn. — Have  you  compared  the  charge  Nr.  T.  Shaw, 
for  chemicals  ! 

Mr.  P lews. — Chemical s have  not  come  before  me. 

I suppose  we  have  very  little  traffic  in  chemicals  at  all. 

16783;  Bleaching  powder  is  used  largely! 

Mr.  Shcow. — We  carry  a good  deal  of  bleaching 
powder  in  the  north.  I can  send  you  the  rates  for 
that ; they  are  very  moderate. 

Mr.  Plews.— A short  time  ago  we  obtained  the 
rates  from  two  or  three  English  companies  for  bread 
stuffs— grain  and  flour  and  such  like  traffic,  for  certain 
distances,  and  on  comparing  those:  with  our  own  rates 
for  like  distances,  we  found  we  were  invariably  under 
those  rates.  If  you  take  it  to  be  a question  of  class, 
it  might  be  said  we  were  charging  that  traffic  second- 
class,  which  we  do,  whereas  in  England  it  would  be  in 
the  special  class.  If  you  look  at  the  question  of  class 
then  it  would  appear  to  be  much  higher. 

16784.  The  Chairman. — It  is  impossible  that  we  can 
go  into  this  matter  now ; but  I am  merely  putting 
questions  to  you  in  consequence  of  information  that 
has  been  given  to  us  by  various  witnesses.  Then  with 
regard  to  fish,  we  have  found  the  charges  very  high, 
but  perhaps  that  does  not  apply  so  much  to  your 
Company  1 

Mr.  Murland. — We  are  extremely  glad  to  have  our 
attention  called  to  these  things,  and  what  we  should 
like  would  be  to  grapple  with  these  matters. 

16785.  Mr.  Barry. — Has  it  ever  been  contemplated 
to  have  the  same  Classification  Book  for  England  and 
Ireland  1 

Mr.  Murland. — With  regal'd  to  the  classification,  I 
should  wish  to  say  this,  that,  a year  or  two  ago  we 
took  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  go  into  the  question  of 
classification,  with  a view  of  having  a similar  classifi- 
cation in  both  countries,  and  then  we  found  the 
legislature  were  taking  this  up  and  proposing  we 
should  join  in  a classification  to  be  settled  for  the  whole 
country,  and  we  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  matter 
alone. 

16786.  Is  that  why  you  held  your  hand  1 — That  is  so. 

16787.  I suppose  everyone  would  admit  the  ad  van 
tage  of  having  one  Classification  Book  in  two  countries 
that  interchange  so  much  1 — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Plews. — I think  but  for  the  reason  indicated 
by  Mr.  Murland  the  change  would  have  been  carried 
out  before  this.  Then  the  next  point  is — “Due 
attention  to  needs  and  to  complaints.” 

16788.  The  Chairman. — That  refers  to  this.  People 
have  said  they  did  not  know  who  to  apply  to,  and  I 
want  to  ask  a question  or  two  as  regards  that.  You 
have  three  managers  of  equal  power  ! 

Mr.  Murland. — On  the  Great  Northern  line  that 
is  so.  We  have  kept  the  managers  who  were  on  the 
line  before  the  amalgamation ; but  that,  I do  not 
think,  makes  any  difficulty. 

16789.  People  have  complained  that  they  do  nob 
know  who  to  apply  to ! — If  they  are  in  the  district  of 
Mi'.  Shaw  they  apply  to  him — if  they  are  in  the 
district  of  Mr.  Plews  they  apply  to  him ; but  any 
person  who  applies  to  the  secretary  will  have,  of 
coux'se,  immediate  attention. 

16790.  But  on  a matter  of  trade  people  cannot 
apply  to  a secretai'y — that  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

There  must  be  some  much  l-eadier  means  of  getting 
information  than  writing  to  the  secretai'y  ? — That  is 
so,  but  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  district  they  go  to  him  straight, 
and  he  at  once  gives  the  required  information. 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  very  seldom  happens  that  an  appli- 
cation is  made  to  the  wrong  party. 

16791.  Let  me  read  you  an  answer  as  regards  your 
own  line ; — 

“To  show  you  how  the  thing  works  with  the  three 
managers,  I may  say  that  until  a very  short  time  ago  the 
freight  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen  was  something  like 
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Sept.  29,1887.  10.5.  8 d.  or  11s.,  while  from. Lisburn  to  Enniskillen  it  was 
j- Tr  1 6s.  I not  only  wrote  to  Mr.  Shaw  several  times,  to  which 

Miirlanj/llr.  J.S0!  ” ” bn‘ 1 ?“n  * ljmJ  “d,” 

H.  Pluws  him  in  his  own  olhce.  I brought  the  matter  before  him, 
Mr.  T.  Shaw.  and  laid  it  as  clearly  as  I could  before  him,  and  he  would 
do  nothing.  It  lay  there  for  a considerable  time.  But 
during  my  travelling  days  I had  formed  a very  fair  con- 
nection at  Enniskillen,  and  I was  particularly  anxious  to 
get  there,  and  I went  up  there  one  day  especially  to  see 
Mr.  Plews,  whom  I look  upon  as  a very  courteous  gentle- 
man, and  who  is  willing  to  do  anything  he  can,  but  his 
power  is  not  very  great.  He  said  the  thing  was  absurd, 
and  if  I could  sell  anything  in  Enniskillen  I might  count 
on  the  freight  from  Lisburn  not  being  higher  than  from 
Belfast,  and  he  would  see  Mr.  Shaw  in  a few  days  and 
would  try  if  anything  could  be  done.” 

The  traders  do  not  seem  to  get  the  information  and. 
facilities  for  carrying  on  their  trade  with  expedition. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I should  like  very  much,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  to  know  what  case  that  is,  for  I do  not 
know  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Murland. — Mr.  Shaw  would  consider  it  his 
duty  to  give  the  information  at  once. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Certainly. 

16792.  That  is  Mr.  Garrett  of  Lisburn. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I have  no  recollection  of  it.  I know 
Messrs.  Garrett  took  a small  flour  mill  on  the  Lagan, 
near  Lisburn,  and  applied  to  me  for  a number  of 
special  rates,  which  I gave  them.  I do  not  recollect 
any  other  application  at  all. 

16793.  I will  read  you  another  answer  by  the  same 
witness : — 

“ A short  time  ago  there  was  a regular  dearth  of  ccrn  in 
Belfast,  and  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  buying  corn  in 
Derry,  and  we  were  in  a great  hurry  about  it.  I went 
down  to  see  Mr.  Shaw  myself,  and  I showed  him  that  they 
were  carrying  corn  to  Belfast  for  6s. ; and  I said— you  do 
not  mean  to  be  so  absurd  as  to  charge  us  1 Is.  8 d.  to  Lis- 
burn ; whereupon  he  gave  us  permission  to  bring  corn  to 
Lisburn  for  8s.  ; but  he  was  very  particular  in  saying  it 
was  a special  rate.  He  said — ‘You  must  distinctly  under- 
stand that  this  is  a special  rate.’  I replied  by  saying  I was 
sorry  I could  not  thank  him,  because,  whether  he  liked  it 
or  not,  we  could  bring  the  corn  to  Belfast  and  then  bring 
it  to  Lisburn,  and  have  it  less  by  3d.  on  his  own  railway.” 

I believe  our  rate  for  grain  between  Deny  and 
Lisburn  is  the  same  as  between  Derry  and  Belfast; 
but  I cannot  answer  that  here. 

16794.  He  says  distinctly  here  it  is  6s.  to  Belfast, 
and  11s.  8 d.  to  Lisburn? — That  may  be,  and  that  is 
to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  that  between  Derry 
and  Belfast  the  rates  are  being  reduced  from  time  to 
time  to  a very  low  figure  owing  to  sea  competition  ; 
there  is  not  sea  competition  between  Derry  and  Lis- 
burn, and  more  than  that,  there  is  an  exceedingly  small 
traffic  in  grain.  I should  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  was  any  traffic  in  grain  between  Derry  and 
Lisburn.  Lisburn  is  supplied  with  grain  from  Belfast. 

Mr.  Murland. — This  was  some  particular  time  at 
which  he  pitched  on  a cargo  in  Derry  going  at  a low 
figure.  There  was  an  old  rate  fixed  upon  mileage 
principle  from  Derry  to  Lisburn,  and  nobody  had 
ever  asked  for  a special  rate,  if  they  had  they  would 
Lave  got  it,  until  this  gentleman  came,  and  then  8s.  was 
named,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a combination  of 
the  low  rate  by  sea  and  the  rate  from  Belfast  to  Lis- 
burn. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I think  it  is  the  same  now.  I am  not 
sure. 

16795.  Then  hei-e  is  another  witness  who  was  asked 
— “ Do  the  bleachers  there  cart  their  bleaching  stuffs 
from  Belfast  instead  of  sending  them  by  rail  ? — They 
do ; the  different  firms  on  the  Blackwater  cart  their 
chemicals  from  Belfast,  and  their  manufactured  goods, 
yams  and  soforth,  to  Belfast,  and  consider  that  they 
have  a great  saving  by  so  doing.”  That  is  to  Ban- 
bridge,  which  is  twelve  miles  of  carting? — From  Ban- 
bridge  to  Belfast  is  much  more  than  that  —twenty- four 
miles. 

167-96.  They  cart  at  any  rate.  Then  here  is  the 
evidence  of  another  witness.  He  is  asked — “ Do  you 


mean  it  is  carted  thirty-six  miles  from  Belfa 
Armagh? — Yes  ; roads  are  good.  The  only  f n° 
bad  road  is  the  Ready  road,  and  the  traffic  is  so  or 
on  it  that  it  cannot  be  kept  in  order.”  That  is 
six  miles.  “vK' 

Mr.  Murland. — That  is  to  say,  thev  cart  i 
from  Armagh  to  Belfast.  I should  think  that  ijfve  • 
mvthieal.  ei7 


Mr.  Shaw.— It  is  technically  true.  If  anyone  was 
sending  a cart  from  Armagh  to  Belfast,  or  from  Bel 
fast  to  Armagh,  a particular  solitary  journey  with  " 
particular  load  he  would  look  for  a back  load  an! 
that  is  the  way  he  would  get  it  and  no  other.  ’ 
16797.  But  I put  it  to  the  witness  over  and  over 
again  whether  it  was  a constant  thing.  “ How  lon» 
does  it  take  to  cart  from  Belfast  to  Armagh  1— About 
three  journeys  in  a fortnight  the  camera  make.  Q 
Three  complete  journeys?— Yes  ; backwards  and  for- 
wards.” 


Mr.  Murland. — It  would  be  very  easy  to  see  that 
this  cannot  be  done  to  any  appreciable  extent  from 
the  consideration  that,  for  instance,  for  grain  from 
Armagh  to  Belfast  our  rate  is  5s.  Qd.  or  5s. 


16798.  I put  this  question — “Is  there  any  return 
carriage  ?— Yes  ; they  got  flax  back  again.  Yarn 
goes  in  both  directions.  There  are  spinners  at 
Armagh  and  manufactui-ers  at  Armagh.  The  manu- 
facturer sends  back  yarns  for  Belfast  which  is  drawn 
up,  and  the  spinners  sell  yarn  for  Belfast,  which  is 
drawn  down.  Q.  Is  the  traffic  pretty  well  equal?— 
Taking  the  flax  in,  it  would  be.”  So  that  it  is  not  a 
casual  thing,  but  it  is  a general  thing. 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  a very  small  thing,  whether  it  is 
regular  or  casual. 

16799.  Then  another  witness  says: — “I  am  a Di- 
rector of  J.  N.  Richardson  & Sons,  of  Belfast,  and  also 
of  the  Bessbrook  Spinning  Co.  of  Newry,  and  we  find 
that  we  have  to  carry  yarn  from  Newry  to  Banbridge, 
and  even  from  Newry  to  Lurgan,  and  from  Lisburn 
to  Belfast  we  have  to  carry  all  our  goods.  And  we 
find  that  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan  is  done  by  road  and 
not  by  rail — that  is  to  say,  Richards  & Sons’  carts  go 
to  Belfast,  and  go  to  Lurgan,  and  the  Bessbrook 
Company’s  carts  go  to  Lurgan,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  forty-five  miles  is  done  by  road,  and  not  by  rail, 
where  the  goods  have  to  be  taken  up  or  delivered  part 
of  the  way.  It  is  only  the  through  traffic  that  we  do 
by  rail.” — We  have  a special  arrangement  with  the 
Bessbrook  Spinning  Co.,  and  we  carry  the  whole  of 
their  traffic  between  Bessbrook  and  Belfast,  but 
between  Bessbrook  and  Lurgan  there  are  linen  works 
at  a place  called  Lawrencetown,  on  the  way,  and  they 
may,  for  particular  reason,  prefer  sending  odd  quan- 
tities or  consignments  of  linen  by  road.  There  is  a 
reason  for  that  which  I will  explain,  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  I will  deal  with  the  question  of  Banbridge 
first.  There  we  have  made  special  arrangements,  be- 
cause at  one  time  the  linen  was  carted  to  a great 
extent  between  Banbridge  and  Belfast.  We  carry  it 
now  not  only  in  covered  waggons  buton  frames  covered 
with  tarpaulin  inside  covered  waggons,  and  we  give 
them  special  terms,  as  low  as  the  Railway  Company 
can  carry  for. 


16800.  Is  that  lately? — That  has  been  going  on 
certainly  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Murland. — I know  the  case  of  one  person  liv- 
ing at  Lawrencetown  much  more  recently  than  that. 
We  made  arrangements,  such  as  you  speak  of,  on 
which  he  gave  us  all  his  traffic  in  consideration  of  our 
doing  so  ; but  with  regard  to  Lisburn,  it  is  quite  true, 
so  far  as  linen  goods  are  concerned,  that  it  would  suit 
the  Messrs.  Richardson  better,  sooner  than  put  their 
goods  upon  a cart  to  bring  them  to  the  railway,  and 
then  take  them  out  by  cart  from  the  railway  to  their 
warehouse  in  Belfast,  to  carry  them  right  through 
when  they  have  them  once  in  a cart.  The  distance  is 
only  six  and  a half  miles.  They  would  have  to 
bring  it  to  Hilden,  and  they  might  as  well  bring  it 
to  Belfast. 
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16801-  Mr.  Pim. — But  it  was  the  Bessbrook  people 
l10  were  referred  to. 

" yr  jiwlamd. — In  the  extract  which  the  Chairman 
1 read  t°  us  ^>e  TOtness  spoke  also  of  from  Lisburn 
(Belfast.  They  are  the  same  parties. 

Jlr  Shaw. — The  largest  bleaching  grounds  in  Ire- 
1 nd  are  near  Lisburn,  but  they  are  on  the  Belfast 
. 1 J Lisburn.  Our  distance  between  Belfast  and 
?.  bam  is  seven  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  these 
bleaching  grounds  would  be  six  and  three-quarter 
miles  from  Belfast,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  carry 
't  There  is  one  reason,  in  looking  at  this  question  of 
(lie  carriage  of  linen,  that  it  would  be  well  to  mention, 
and  it  is  this,  that  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
linen  manufacturer  would  prefer  sending  the  linen  by 
cart  than  by  railway.  They  say  it  gets  less  tossing. 
They  have  carts  maxle  specially  for  this  linen,  painted 
blue  box  carts.  They  load  it  in  these  carts,  and  it  is 
not  touched  till  it  gets  to  the  warehouse,  whereas  if 
they  bring  it  to  the  railway  it  is  handled  two  or  three 
times  over. 

16802.  The  Chairman. — Could  not  you  adopt  some 
plan  similiar  to  what  they  adopt  in  Lancashire.  The 
Lancashire  spinners  send  to  Manchester  and  back  again. 
They  send  their  yarns  in  frames  which  are  arranged 
in  large  boxes.  Then  there  are  lorries  which  deliver, 
and  the  boxes  in  the  waggons  are  made  to  fit  the 
lorries  and  are  unloaded  from  the  lorries  ? — I have 
seen  them ; but  the  traffic  you  are  referring  to  goes  in 
large  quantities,  and  it  does  not  go  in  such  large 
quantities  with  us. 

16803.  Perhaps  not:  but  if  you  ean  get  a truck  load 
it  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Murland. — We  find  we  cannot  do  it,  and  we 
find  we  cannot  manage  it. 

16801.  (To  Mr,  Plews.)— -Have  you  anything 
fuither  to  say  on  the  question  of  due  attention  to 
needs  and  complaints  ? — On  that  subject  we  say  all 
due  attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements  and  com- 
plaints of  the  public,  whose  wishes  are  met  as  far  as 
they  can  reasonably  be  complied  with. 

16805.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  had  any  complaints 
about  the  distance  apart  of  the  stations  on  your 
line? 

Mr.  Murland. — In  one  case  I know  complaint  has 
been  made,  and  that  is  between  Newry  main  line, 
and  Dundalk.  I do  not  know  of  any  others. 

16806.  That  is  a considerable  distance? — It  is  a 
considerable  distance;  but  it  goes  through  a moun- 
tainous district. 

16807.  Is  there  not  a considerable  poor  population 
in  that  district  ? — There  is  a very  poor  population  in 
it 

16808.  Rather  a large  number  of  people  ? — There 
are  a good  many  people  in  it,  I dare  say.  We  have 
thought  of  it  two  or  three  times,  and,  possibly,  we 
may  do  it ; but  we  do  not  think  it  will  pay  us. 

16809.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
between  the  two  stations? — Yes. 


16810.  Mr.  Pim. — How  do  the  smaller  farmers 
dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  farms? — The  bulk  of 
the  traffic  goes  into  Newry.  The  place  where  they 
have  asked  us  for  this  station  is  about  three  Irish 
miles  from  Newry.  We  should  have  to  take  the  traffic 
down  four  miles  past  Newry  and  then  bring  it  back 
again.  The  distance  by  railway  would  be  eleven  or 
twelve  miles,  the  distance  by  road  is  three  miles,  and 
we  do  not  believe  if  we  put  a station  there  we  should 
get  the  traffic. 

16811.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  distance  between 
Drogheda  and  Dunleer  ? — Between  nine  and  ten  miles. 
We  have  never  been  asked  for  a station  there  that  I 
know  of. 

16812.  Is  there  not  a considerable  population  at 
Clogher  Head  ? — I do  not  think  so.  There  may  be, 
but  we  do  not  go  near  Clogher  Head. 

16813.  In  a direct  line  between  Clogher  Head  and 
your  railway  it  is  half  the  distance  either  to  Drogheda 


or  Dunleer  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  road  across.  Sept.  2D,  lssr. 
It  would  be  over  a hill.  It  has  never  been  suggested  T~ 
to  us  to  put  a station  there.  u urlaml,  Mr. 

16814.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Murland). — There  is  H.  piews, 
only  one  other  subject  that  I have  to  ask  you  about,  Mr.  T.  Shaw, 
and  that  is  the  subject  of  extensions.  There  is  one 
matter  which  I believe  is  now  under  judicial  investi- 
gation in  a case  which  I think  you  have  before  the 
Railway  Commissioners? — Yes. 

16815.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  upon 
that,  but  we  should  prefer  not  going  into  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  present  sub  judice.  There  have 
been  a great  number  of  complaints  that  the  railway 
system  in  Ireland  is  at  a complete  standstill,  and  that 
there  are  large  unoccupied  districts  into  which  no 
extension  of  any  kind  can  be  obtained.  Witnesses 
have  said  that  they  tried  to  get  tramways  and  light 
railways  and  so  on,  but  the  country  seems  to  be  in 
that  position  that  they  cannot  accomplish  it,  and  it  has 
been  complained  that  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves do  not  attempt  any  of  these  extensions.  Per- 
haps you  will  answer  the  question  under  these  two 
heads.  What  encouragement  do  you  give  to  extensions, 
first  by  undertaking  them  directly,  and,  secondly, 
when  undertaken  by  other  companies  what  encourage- 
ment do  you  give  by  subscription,  by  working,  or  by 
through  rates  or  rebates  on  through  traffic  ? — We  have 
not  written  any  answer  to  that  question,  but  so  far  as 
the  Great  Northern  Company  is  concerned  since  its 
amalgamation  it  has  taken  up  first  the  line  from 
Banbridge  to  Ballyroney.  With  regard  to  that  line 
the  earthworks  had  been  made,  but  it  had  been  lying 
derelict  for  a gi-eat  many  years.  Then  we  took  it  up 
and  purchased  the  promoters’  interest  in  it,  such  as  it 
was,  and  then  completed  it.  That  is  one  branch  we 
have  made.  I do  not  think  it  earns  more  than  about 
£4  or  £5  per  mile  per  week,  but  still  we  have  done  it. 

Then  the  line  from  Dungannon  to  Cookstown  had  been 
commenced,  but  they  seemed  to  be  in  some  difficulty 
about  it,  and  they  applied  to  us  to  take  it  off  their 
hands,  and  we  did  so.  That  is  14  miles  long,  and  we 
made  that  at  considerable  cost.  Then  we  have  made 
a line  lately  to  Belturbet  about  five  miles  long,  and  a 
line  also  lately  to  Carrickmacross.  That  is  the  last 
thing  we  have  done. 

16816.  Mr.  Barry. — Has  that  been  just  opened? — 

It  has  been  opened  about  a year  or  rather  more. 

Those  branches  do  not  at  all  pay  in  themselves,  but 
we  hope  they  may  perhaps  pay  as  feeders.  We 
do  not  know,  in  our  own  particular  district,  that 
any  further  line  could  be  made  that  would  have  any 
chance  of  paying.  We  made  those  lines  more  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  our  district,  as  far  as  we  thought 
it  at  all  feasible  to  do  so,- than  from  any  hope  of  profit 
from  it. 

16817.  The  Chairman.— We  had  some  very  strong 
evidence  as  regards  the  line  from  Armagh  to  Keady. 

The  population  there  is  very  considerable,  I believe  ? 

— With  regard  to  that  line  they  applied  to  get  it 
under  this  Tramways  Act,  I think,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a guarantee,  as  I understand,  for 
4 per  cent,  on  a small  sum  for  twenty  years,  but  they 
have  failed  in  getting  the  capital.  What  we  did  in 
that  case  was  this  : we  said  if  they  made  it  on  our 
gauge  and  so  as  we  (ould  work  over  it,  we  would 
supply  the  rolling  stock  and  work  it  at  something 
under  cost  price. 

16818.  Do  not  you  think  it  a duty  on  the  part  of 
Railway  Companies  occupying  certain  positions  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  by  carrying  out 
some  of  these  extensions  themselves  instead  of  de- 
pending on  a poor  neighbourhood,  or  a small  popula- 
tion finding  the  money  ? — We  do  not  recognise  the. 
duty  to  make  railways  that  will  not  pay. 

16819.  We  were  told  the  probability  is  that  it 
would  pay  very  well? — If  we  believed  it  would  pay 
we  should  be  delighted  to  make  it.  That  is  the 
question. 

16820.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  are  two  lines  in 
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Sept.  29,  1887.  connection  with  your  line,  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and 
— - Roscommon  and  the  Cloglier  Valley,  which  accorn- 

Murla'nd  Mr.  modate  a district  which  up  to  the  present  time  has 
H.  Plcvra,  not  been  accommodated.  Tliese  aro  narrow  gauge 
Mr.  T.  Slmw.  lines  ? — Yes. 

16821.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a broad  gauge  line, 
the  same  gauge  as  your  main  line,  easily  constructed, 
would  answer  the  purpose  better  than  these  narrow 
gauge  lines  ? — As  a general  rule  a break  of  gauge  is 
a bad  thing,  and  where  there  is  heavy  traffic  to  be 
transported  I should  say  it  is  injudicious  to  make  a 
narrow  gauge  in  connection  with  a broad  gauge  line. 
In  connection  with  the  Clogher  Valley  Tramway  it  is 
rather  peculiarly  circumstanced.  It  goes  through  a 
thickly-populated  district  but  there  is  no  town  of  any 
size  upon  it  and  no  heavy  traffic  upon  it.  These 
tramways  give  a great  deal  of  accommodation,  for  they 
can  stop  anywhere  on  the  road,  and  they  do  not 
require  expensive  stations  and  signals,  and  those  kind 
of  things  which  we  should  require  on  a broad  gauge 
line. 

16822.  Where  a district  would  lead  you  to  an- 
ticipate a fair  amount  of  traffic  in  connection  with 
the  main  line,  in  that  ease  you  would  prefer  to  have 
a broad  gauge  ? — Yes,  the  standard  gauge. 

16823.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  you  have  not  dealt 
with  the  question  of  whether  you  have  given  assist- 
ance to  other  companies  in  undertaking  new  lines  ? 
— So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  only  case  was  the 
case  of  a tramway  to  Castlederg.  We  gave  a small 
sum  of  money  there. 

16824.  How  much  was  that  ? — Only  £2,000.  That 
is  a tramway  that  cost  about  £20,000  altogether,  and 
we  gave  £2,000  towards  it. 

16825.  Was  that  a free  contribution? — No,  we  are 
shareholders  in  the  company  to  that  extent,  but  we  do 
not  get  much  dividend.  It  is  unguaranteed.  It  was 
not  under  the  Tramways  Act. 

16826.  Then,  may  we  take  it  that  that  is  the  only 
subscription  ? — That  is  the  only  subscription. 

16827.  Have  you  given  any  assistance  by  working 
any  companies  ?— Yes.  We  work  the  line  from 

Enniskillen  to  Bwndoran  at  a rate  that  certainly  does 
not  pay  us;  and  in  the  case  of  the  line  to  Stranorlar,  we 
supply  locomotive  power  at  something  less  than  first 
cost. 

16828.  Over  the  Finn  Yalley  ? — Yes. 

16829.  Mr.  Pim. — Does  the  rolling  stock  belong  to 
the  Finn  Valley  Company? — Yes,  but  they  frequently 
have  to  trespass  on  us. 

Mr.  Plews. — We  make  up  their  deficiencies  because 
they  have  only  a limited  quantity. 

16830.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Murland). — You  do  not 
work  over  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties  ? 
— No,  that  is  an  independent  line. 

16831.  You  have  no  running  powers? — No. 

Mr.  Flews. — But  there  we  have  to  give  considerable 
assistance  in  providing  for  live  stock  from  their  fairs; 
On  the  occasion  of  all  their  large  fairs  they  have  to 
apply  to  us  for  waggons. 

16832.  You  lend  them  rolling  stock  ? — Yes. 

16833.  Mr.  Pim. — -Is  that  used  for- through  traffic 
over  your  own  line  afterwards  ? — It  is  generally 
through  traffic.  What  they  get  in  the  way  of  cattle 
is  through  traffic  going  to  'different  ports  on  our 
line. 

16834.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  assist  the  Clogher 
Valley  by  any  rebates  on  increase  of  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Mv/rland. — I may  say,  generally,  we  give  no 
rebates.  We  make  as  favourable  arrangements  with 
them  as  we  can,  and  on  that  tramway  and  the  Ros- 
common line  we  have  gone  to  tome  expense  in  making 
station  arrangements  for  them  without  any  charge. 

16835.  For  the  interchange  of  traffic  without 
charge? — We  did  the  works  without  charge  and  went 
to  a good  deal  of  expense. 

16836.  Could  you  give  us  any  notion  of  how  much 
you  have  expended  at  the  two  junctions,  Maguire’s 
Bridge  and  Tynan  l— It  was  about  £3,000  altogether 


at  the  two.  It  is  not  a very  great . thin®,  but  it 
something.  'Va* 


16837.  Have  you  taken  advantage  in  any  Wa 
the  Tramways  Act  for  extensions  of  railways  orh 
that  matter  been  brought  before  your  board  ?— W 
have  not  taken  any  advantage  of  it.  I do  not  tl  't 
the  Tramways  Act  would  be  applicable  to  a railw 
company.  wa7 


16838.  Does  the  Tramways  Act  enable  an  in 
porated  company  to  act  as  a promoter  ?— I think  not 
It  has  never  been  done  and  we  never  so  considered  "t 
Talking  of  the  Tramways  Act,  I may  say  it  appears  to 
me  that  as  a financial  arrangement  it  is  an  extremely 
injudicious  and  unwise  arrangement,  because  they  have 
to  go  into  the  market  to  get  their  capital,  and  they 
cannot  get  it  without  giving  a perpetual  guarantee  of 
five  per  cent.,  and  then  the  Government  make  them 
selves  responsible  for  half  the  loss,  not  exceeding  two 
per  cent.  Then  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  in 
many  of  those  districts  where  they  would  hardly  pay 
their  working  expenses,  the  Government  would  be  let 
in  for  two  per  cent.,  and  the  ratepayers  for  three  per 
cent.,  whereas  if  the  Government  had  themselves  ad- 
vanced the  money  at  three  and  a-half  per  cent,  they 
would  be  better  off,  and  the  ratepayers  would  have 
saved  nearly  half  the  burden  put  upon  them. 

16839.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  on 
that  point,  and  I think  we  have  almost  exhausted  that 
subject  of  the  Government  guarantee,  but  you,  at  any 
rate,  as  a company,  do  not  take  advantage  of,  or  are 
not  able,  you  consider,  to  promote  new  lines  throu«h 
the  agency  of  a baronial  or  county  guarantee,  or  the 
guarantee  under  the  Tramways  Act  ? — No.  I think 
we  have  mentioned  in  our  previous  statement  one  case 
where  we  have  a small  guarantee  from  a county,  but 
that  is  under  a. special  Act  of.  Parliament. 


16840.  Mr.  Pim. — Did  you  get  legal  advice  that 
you  were  unable  to  act  as  promoters  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act  ? — We  never  asked  it. 


16841.  Mr.  Barry.  — Assuming,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  certain  extensions  are  desk- 


able,  and  could  be  promoted  under  the  Tramways 
Act,  do  you  think  it  more  advantageous  that  they 
should  be  promoted  in  connection  with  the  parent 
company  than  that  there  should  be  a large  number  of 
small  companies  multiplied  in  Ireland  ?-  I certainly 
do  think  so. 


16842.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  good 
of  the  country  that  existing  companies  should  be  put 
in  the  position  of  being  promoters  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act,  amended  in  certain  .particulars,  to  avoid 
the  financial  difficulties  which  you  have  pointed  out? 
— Yes,  I should  say  so. 

1 6843. — Do  you  think,  that  the  large  railway  com- 
panies would  be  disposed  to  accept  such  a position?— 
I dare  say  they  would.  Of  course,  as  I said  before, 
I do  not  think  railway  companies  are  at  all.  disposed 
to  make  lines  that  will  not  reasonably  pay,  but  if  we 
had  a guarantee,  that  difficulty  would  be  removed, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  there  would  be  a great 
saving  in  having  them  carried  out  by  a railway  com- 
pany who  have  a staff  of  officials  capable  of  doing  it, 
than  by  starting  a new  company  with  a new  staff  and 
new  engineers  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

16844.  I suppose  you  would  consider  that  aline 
could  be  worked  more  cheaply  by  an  existing  com- 
pany than  by  an  independent  company  ? — Certainly, 
and  there  is  this  considerable  advantage,  especially  if 
you  have  a uniform  gauge.  For  instance,  in  Ireland 
we  sometimes  have  a very  considerable  amount  of 
traffic  from  a small  place  on  a fair  day,  and  then 
scarcely  any  traffic  for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 
If  a separate  company  has  to  do  that  on  a separate 
gauge,  they  would  require  to  have  rolling  stock  to 
meet  that  exceptional  traffic. 

16845.  You  must  have  rolling  stock  equal  to  the 
maximum  traffic  % — Yes. 

16846.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  would  be 
the  position  of  some  of  the  small  companies  on  the 
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estion  of  repairs? — It  is  quite  obvious  that  they 
?ues  . jiave  the  same  workshops  and  conveniences  for 
large  company  ha.. 

]6847.  But  even  if  they  have  workshops,  will  not 
t be  more  expensive  to  them? — No  doubt  it  would 
j They  cannot  have  the  tools  and  machinery  and 
all  that  that  the  large  companies  have. 

16848.  Do  you  do  a very  large  business  in  fish 
from  Bundoran  to  Greenore  ? • 

Mr.  Plews. — We  have  a fair  trade  from  Bundoran 
to  England,  and  also  to  Dublin. 

16849.  (To  Mr.  Plews). — At  what  speed  does  your 
fish  travel  from  Bundoran,  say,  to  Greenore  or  Dub- 

Uj,  i We  carry  it  all  practically  by  passenger  train, 

and  the  rule  is,  that  it  is  given  to  us  in  the  morning, 
and  leaves  at  eleven  o’clock,  being  shipped  the  same 
night  at  Greenore. 

16850.  Does  it  travel  in  the  same  van? — In  the 
same  van  through.  We  have  special  fish  vans  pro- 
vided, which  are  lined  with  lead,  and  built  specially 
for  fish  traffic. 

16851 . Is  the  fish  packed  in  ice  in  these  vans  ? — 
The  salmon  is.  The  ice  is  in  the  boxes,  not  in  the 
vans  ■ but  the  other  fish  is  not  iced,  I believe. 

16852.  What  other  fish  traffic  have  you  of  impor- 
tance besides  the  Bundoran  fish  ? — There  is  a certain 
portion  of  fish  that  comes  to  us  at  Strabane,  caught 
in  Donegal  Bay,  and  taken  across  to  Killybegs, 
because  of  being  a convenient  harbour.  That  fish  has 
to  be  cai-ted  from  Killybegs  to  Dniminin,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  West  Donegal  Bailway,  and  is  then 
brought  to  us  at  Strabane. 

16853.  What  happens  to  it  at  Strabane? — It  is  sent 
forward  by  us  by  the  first  train. 

16854.  Does  it  go  northwards  to  Londonderry,  or 
southward  to  Dublin  or  Greenore  1— Principally  to 
Dublin,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  sent  by  the 
night  mail  and  landed  in  Dublin  early  in  the  morn- 


ing. 

16855.  That  fish  has  to  be  transferred  from  the 
narrow  gauge  to  the  broad  gauge  at  Stranorlar,  has 
it  not?- -Yes.  Then  as  regards  the  Bundoran  fish  for 
Dublin  we  get  a portion  of  that  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  leaves  Bundoran  at  four  o’clock,  and  we  have 
it  in  Dublin  here  at  five  in  the  morning. 

16856.  Mr.  Pirn — Is  that  fish  generally  for  con- 
sumption in  Dublin  ? — Yes.  When  it  is  meant  for 
England  it  goes  to  Londonderry  or.  Greenore.  Some 
small  portion  of  it  goes  to  Londonderry  for  the 
steamers  from  there. 

16857.  Mr.  Barry. — In  what  sort  of  condition 
does  the  fish  arrive  at  Stranorlar  in  your  vans  in  hot 
weather  ?— Great  complaint  is  made  with  regard  to 
that,  but  it  is  more  as  regai-ds  the  injury  it  sustains 
in  the  carting.  In  the  case  of  salmon  in  several  cases 
it  has  been  noticed  that  the  scales  have  been  entirely 
rubbed  off  from  the  oscillation  of  the  carts,  that  is  the 
salmon  coming  from  Killybegs. 

16858.  Mr.  Abernethy. — With  regard  to  extensions 
in- connection  with  the  fish  traffic  would  you  think  it 
veiy  desirable  to  have  a uniform  gauge,  so  that  the 
fish  might  be  at  once  placed  into  broad  gauge  trucks 
and  carried  right  through  to  the  point  of  destination  ? 
—I  think  so. 

Mr.  Murland. — But  in  this  case  they  have  made 
the  narrow  gauge  line  for  a considerable  distance,  and 
I suppose  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to 
extend  it  to  Killybegs  as  a narrow  gauge  line. 

Mr.  Plews. — Thirteen  miles  from  Stranorlar  to 


Druminin,  the  present  terminus,  is  the  narrow  gauge. 


16859.  Mr.  Bcvrry  (to  Mr  Plews).— Do  you  bring  Sept.  29,  iss7. 
any  fish  from  Sligo  over  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Nor-  ^ j ^ 
them  Counties? — We  do,  but  not  a large  quantity.  Murland,  Mr. 
That  is  brought  to  us  at  Enniskillen  at  one  o’clock  in  H.  Plews, 
the  day,  and  we  have  that  shipped  the  same  night  at  Mr-  T-  ShaT‘- 
Greenore. 

16860.  Does  the  van  run  through  from  Sligo  to 
Greenore  ? — It  does,  or  to  Belfast,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Sligo  Company  have  not  got  fish  vans,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  generally  sent  on  carriage  trucks  in  their  case. 

16861.  Mr.  Pim. — You  do  not  lend  themfish  vans  ? 

— With  them  the  traffic  has  been  somewhat  uncertain. 

When  they  have  any  knowledge  of  it  at  a particular 
season  we  have  lent  vans  occasionally ; but  we  have 
no  regular  system  of  doing  so,  because  the  traffic  is  not 
regular. 

16862.  We  have  had  a good  many  complaints  of 
the  want  of  continuity,  chiefly  in  passenger  traffic 
through  Cavan  and  Clones,  going  westward,  and  as 
to  the  times  of  the  trains. — It  is  no  doubt  somewhat 
difficult,  that  being  a cross  country  section,  to  make 
the  trains  fit  in  with  all  routes.  The  idea  is  to  form 
a service,  and  the  best  is  done  to  give  a service  both 
eastward  with  Belfast  and  northward  with  London- 
derry; and  also  to  a certain  extent  in  an  easterly 
direction  with  Dundalk,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
trains  running  between  Clones  and  Cavan  cannot  fit 
in  with  all  the  trains. 

16863.  We  have  had  complaints  from  commercial 
travellers  from  Belfast  that  it  seriously  interferes  with 
their  doing  business  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  have  a very  good  service  from  Bel- 
fast, leaving  at  a convenient  hom-.  There  has  been 
a train  leaving  Belfast  at  nine  o’clock  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  At  a short  time  ago  it  was  changed 
to  8.50.  That  train  goes  all  over  the  west  of  Ireland 
to  Ballina,  Galway,  Westport  and  Sligo.  That  is  the 
continuity  of  service.  We  reach  Cavan  atone  o’clock, 
and  I think  we  start  from  Cavan  again  at  1.20. 

Mr.  Plews. — Mullingar  at  2.50,  and  Galway  at 
9.10  the  same  night. 

• 16864.  There  is  a change  of  carriages  at  Clones, 
and  again  at  Cavan  to  get  to  Mullingar  ? — At  Cavan 
it  is  two  separate  companies. 

Mr.  Mwrland. — I do  not  think  there  is  any  traffic 
that  would  justify  through  carriages. 

Mr.  Plews. — That  is  a traffic  once  a week,  on  Mon- 
days generally.  They  go  out  from  Belfast  on  the 
Monday  morning  and  spend  their  week  in  the  west, 
and  x’eturn  towards  the  end  of  the  week. 

16865.  They  complain  very  much  of  the  arrange- 
ment that  the  Saturday  to  Monday  return  ticket  is 
only  available  for  return  by  the  first  train  on  the 
Monday  morning  ? 

Mr.  Murland. — That,  as  I have  explained  to  you 
already,  is  because  we  give  it  so  cheap,  and  it  was 
asked  for  in  the  first  instance  in  this  way.  A number 
of  commercial  gentlemen  out  on  the  line  said  “we 
should  like  to  get  back  to  headquarters  instead  of 
stopping  at  an  hotel  in  the  country  and  come  back  by 
the  first  train  on  Monday  morning,”  and  in  considera- 
tion of  that  they  get  these  extremely  cheap  tickets. 

Mr.  Shaw.— We  begin  at  1.30  in  the  day  on  Satur- 
day. 

1 6866.  What  is  the  fare  ? 

Mr.  Murland. — It  is  a fare  and  an  eighth.  If  they 
choose  they  can  take  the  ordinary  return  tickets. 

The  Witnesses  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  ten  o’clock. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIBST  DAY — FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30ih,  i887 

The  Commission  met  at  36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 

Present Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; J.  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T j. 


Mr.  George  Hewson  called  in  and  examined. 

16867.  The  Chairman.  I believe  you  are  a pier,  that  will  require  to  be  blasted  • and  at  , 
Director  of  the  Rathkeale  and  Newcastle  Railway  Board  meetings  there  was  a ereat  1 0ur  last 

Company?  I am  a Director  of  the  Rathkeale  and  that;  the  necessity  of  doing  that  now  ni*?11  ^°Ut 
Newcastle  and  of  the  Newcastle  and  Tralee  Rail-  for  a future  time,  and  we  all  aZed  £****$  I 
wvs  and  a member  of  the  Railway  and  Harbour  great  deal  better  to  leave  it  as  it  J ,7“  .* 

TSbS  ? f h , « °f  P“™7  “ other  mleTit  ' ? 

16868.  You  uve  had  the  questions  that  we  put  to  not  dangerous  ; it  is  only  a sloping  rock  tint  1 \13 
the  various  Railway  Companies  before  you  i— Yes,  I blasted  away  at  a future  time;  But  our  Ircu  v be 
just  read  them  downstairs.  I did  not  see  them  is  to  extend  the  pier  so  as  to  give  uS^f* 
befoie.  I may  tell  you  at  the  commencement  that  I will  shelter  the  pier,  and  it  would  be  - • lUbat 


have  been,  for  I cannotsayhow  many  years,  ^trying  that  is  not  done;  and  really  I must  ^say  that  ” rith 


to  get  a 


_ dlway  through  my  County — County  Kerry,  a county  like  Kerry — we  have  assisted  nm-ooi 

and  then  out  of  my  own  pocket  I paid  half  the  ex-  extensively  for  useful  works— that  I think  ,S° 
per  ses  for  the  survey  of  a Ime  from  Listowel  to  meet  deserve  some  encouragement  ve 

the  Newcastle  line  at  Ardagli.  Mr.  Price  was  the  16873.  Mr.  Barry. -W hat  are  the  rates  in  KW 
Sq1'  pVV  m ifc-  . -County  Cess  and  Poor’s  Rate  ?-Well  thouH 

16869.  Perhaps  you  will  just  explain  that  line  am  the  largest  ratepayer,  I would  not  like  to  JL.1, 
winch  you  say  went  from  Listowel  to  Tralee  l—1 The  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  they  are  very  Lrv 
Kerry  line  goes  from  Newcastle  to  Tralee.  It  is  a hieh.  That  is  a thin*  ver> 


- It  is  a 

continuation  of  the  Rathkeale  and  Newcastle.  That 
line  was  mainly  got  up  by  the  Trustees  of  Lord 
Devons  estate,  he  having  a great  interest  in  the 
Newcastle  line.  They  wished  to  extend  it  so  as  to 
bring  traffic  on  that  line.  Lord  Devon  subscribed 
very  largely  and  was  the  means,  I may  say,  of 
getting  that  line  passed.  There  was  great  opposition 
at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  at  the  Grand  Juries. 
One  of  our  great  difficulties  was  in  connection  with 
that  part  of  the  line  going  through  the  County 
Limerick,  to  get  the  assent  of  the  Limerick  Grand 
Juiy  for  the  extension  through  Limerick.  All  this 
after  a great  amount  of  work  and  trouble,  we  over- 
came, and  a line  was  passed  and  a very  considerable 
guarantee  given  by  the  county  of  Kerry. 

16870.  In  what  year  was  that?— It  is  about  eight 

years  ago  now.  I was  a great  means  of  getting  the 
ratepayers,  being  a large  ratepayer  myself,  to  pass  it 
at  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I gave  them  my  promise 
that  I would  do  everything  I could  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  that  line  and  to  make  it  pay  as  well  as  I 
could.  That  induced  me  to  join  in  other  projects, 
e-g.,  the  Penit  Railway  and  Pier.  I was  most 
anxious,  as  a grand  juror,  to  see  that  these  two 
projects  should  be  earned  out  together  ; that  one 
should  not  be  made  without  the  other,  for  they  would 
Hie  a failure  if  they  were,  and  I knew  that  there 
would  be  two  separate  contracts,  one  for  each 
work.  I was  most  particular  to  see  that 
the  works  should  be  simultaneous,  that  one 
should  not  be  made  without  the  other.  There  was  a 
good  contract  for  the  railway,  and  a different  contract 
lor  the  pier,  so  we  managed  to  have  both  contracted 
for  by  the  same  contractor,  so  as  to  be  all  one  project 
and  carried  out  together.  That  has  been  effected  and 
the  pier  is  a wonderfully  good  work  according  to 


high.  That  is  a thing  you  can  easily  ascertain. 
16874.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  many  fishing. 
)ats  comine-  now  into  +.li»  lit. i m l... . ° 


boats  coming  now  into  the  harbour  ? There  wa 

mishap,  if  I may  so  call  it,  in  the  discharge  offish  at  the 
commencement  of  this  season.  There  were  not  proper 
arrangements  made,  and  there  was  a considerable 
loss  ; the  unshipping  arrangements  were  not  properly 
in  order,  and  one  or  two  boats  came  in  there  and 
there  was  a great  loss  in  consequence  of  the  delay  ■ 
and  there  was  not  co-operation  among  the  parties.  ’ 

16875.  Was  this  your  first  season,  then?— This 
was  our  first  season ; in  fact  I cannot  call  it  a season 
for  there  were  only  one  or  two  boats  at  the  commence- 
ment ; and  the  pier  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tractors, and  there  are  some  minor  arrangements  to 
be  made  before  the  whole  thing  will  be  completed ; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  be  the  great  ship- 
ping place  for  fish,  where  they  have  such  facilities 

the  vessel  with  the  fish  here,  and  the  railway 
within  three  feet  away  ; they  have  only  just  to  hand 
them  over  and  off  they  go.  Hitherto  it  has  been  to 
Poynes  that  they  have  sent  their  boats  up. 

16S76.  What  time  does  it  take  to  get  from  Fenit 
to  Dublin? — You  leave  Fenit  at  ten  o’clock  and  you 
get  to  Dublin  at  six,  I think, 

16877.  Is  not  ten  o’clock  late  for  fish  to  be  sent 
off? — Well,  I am  telling  you  the  times  of  the  railway. 
I suppose  if  there  was  a fish  traffic  they  would  alter 
their  hours  to  meet  that. 

16878.  What  is  the  distance? — From  Fenit  to 
Tralee  is  about  eight  miles  out  to  the  pier. 

16879.  And  to  Dublin? — 190  or  200  miles. 

16880.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  say  there  is  twenty 
feet  of  water  at  the  end  ? — Twenty-two  feet  at  low 
water  at  the  extremity  of  the  pier. 

16881.  How  far  does  that  depth  extend  inside  the 
pier  ?— About  200  feet,  then  it  decreases  a little,  but 
I suppose  about  fifteen  feet  or  sixteen  feet  at  low  water. 


the  best  authorities.  All  we  want  now  is  a small  ± suppose  aoouc  nireen  ieet  or  sixteen  leet  at  low  w 
extension  which  would  cost  about  £1 0,000,  just  at  Then  there  is  this  slight  impediment  which  ca 

the  end  of  the  present  work-just  to  give  it  one  • ’ • - * ..* 

little  turn.  It  would  be  a very  perfect  harbour  if 
they  got  a grant  of  £10,000  to  finish  with.  I do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  better  port  on  the 
south  coast  than  that. 

10871.  Mr.  Barry.  Who  is  the  Engineer  to  the 
FTrQ  7 f1'  ArSl]',Jom  Fowler-  Mr-  Eraser  got  the  Act. 

Mr.  Abernethy.— D o you  know  what  depth 
of  water  there  ia  tfin™  n mi • . *. 


be 


s there  now  ? — They  are  various : at  the 
ext  reme  point  there  is  twenty-two  feet  at  low  water. 

en  there  is  just  one  space  inside,  which  is 
insignificant  m companion  with  the  extent  of  the 


away  in  after  time,  if  the  shipping  requires  it, 
by  blasting.  And  then  inside  that  there  is  deep 
water  again,  and  the  causeway — that  goes,  as  you  re- 
collect, to  the  viaduct — there  is  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  along  that  at  low  water,  up  to  very  near 
the  mainland. 

16882.  Then  you  require  just  a cant  at  the  end  of 
the  pier  ? — Yes,  we  require  that  addition,  and  £10,000 
is  what  it  will  cost  at  the  closest  estimation. 

16883.  What  length  will  that  addition  be? -I  did 
not  come  prepared  to  tell  you  that,  but  I can  get  it 
for  you. 
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„o,  Is  tlie  railway  down  on  tlie  pier  ? — The  which  I may  say  is  completed ; hut  we  want  this  Sept.  30, 1887. 
•!  is  down  on  the  public  pier  all  the  way  out  as  further  extension  which  was  not  included  in  the  Qeorge 
built.  There  is  the  railway  within  three  original  contract.  Hcwson. 

^8Sf  the  ed"e  of  the  pier.  Then  there  is  every  i 6897.  The  Chairman. — Then  you  hu.ve  spent 
0 conVemence  for  lifting,  and  all  that  sort  of  within  £5,000  or  £10,000  of  the  grant  of  the  Board 
Pf.  movable  crane,  and  everything  necessary  for  of  Works'!— ‘Yes. 

1 I'  nin"  16898.  But  you  want  that  for  the  completion  of 

4e  LgP5P  jf  y0U  bad  that  additional  cant  you  think  the  present  contract  1 — Yes  ; there  was  a great  deal  of 
1 w0Uld  be  perfect  shelter  ? — Perfect  shelter.  money  paid.  We  had  to  purchase  Fenit  Island,  we 

16886  From  all  winds! — There  would  be  perfect  had  to  purchase  the  rock,  and  to  purchase  the  land, 

i,  a • But  I tell  you  what  I know  will  be  a necessity  and  we  had  various  expenses — solicitor’s  costs  and  all 

!wZll  see  it  every  day— that  is  a dredge.  We  those  things. 

® . keep  a dredge  in  that  harbour.  I do  not  think  16899.  Mr.  Abernathy. — What  will  be  the  total 
n"'s  n do  without  it,  but  that  will  be  at  the  cost  of  length  of  the  pier  under  the  present  contract,  when  it 
I6 "Harbour  Board  and  the  company  themselves,  is  finished  1 — Well,  I did  not  bring  that  with  me.  I 

There  was  a discussion  at  one  of  our  board  meetings  did  not  know  what  I was  to  be  examined  upon. 


1 ■fh' regard  to  dredging.  The  contractors  were  bound  16900.  Is  it  a concrete  pier? — It  is  built  of  con- 
tn  dredge  a certain  number  of  cube  yards,  but  I do  Crete.  It  is  a splendid  work.  The  engineers  thought 
°. Yjj.  yyere  specifically  bound  as  to  where  this  that  from  the  foundations  the  pier  might  sink  a little 
“°  , • „ was  to  be,  and  I greatly  fear  that  the  harbour  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  and  they  left  straight 
1 T not  been  evenly  dredged.  In  fact  I struck  off  a joints  down  every  thirty  yards.  Well,  they  have  not 
, item  They  were  getting  paid  in  two  ways — fallen  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  It  has  been  a most 
w were  getting  paid  for  the  dredging  which  was  satisfactory  work  in  every  way ; and  I need  not  tell 
i ler  t]ie  foundation  of  the  pier,  which  they  were  you  the  storms  we  have  had  last  winter  and  the 
! „_rl  do  and  we  cut  that  off,  which  was  a very  winter  before  were  enough  to  test  any  pier, 
bouna ““  , lcam  m,.  a,™, T think  vmi  said  that,  the  con- 


place  and  not  in  another,  and  they  left  straight 


considerable' sum,  and  the  dredging  is  not  completed  16901.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  you  said  that  the  con- 
. i,,,!  we  will  try  and  see  that  the  remainder  of  tract  was  .£85,000?— Yes. 
ti  e harbour  is  evenly  dredged,  and  not  dredged  where  16902.  And  there  was  £10,000  spent  m different 
the  soft  material  is  and  leaving  the  other.  ways  for  land  and  other  things  ?— Yes.  _ 

16887  The  Chairman. — You  have  plenty  of  water  16903.  Then  the  total  cost  at  the  present  is  £95,000 

at  ill  stages  of  the  tide  1 — Oh,  yes ; the  22  feet  is  at  on  the  pier  and  harbour  %-Y  es.  . 

? . ° 1690.4.  How  much  has  been  spent  on  the  railway  ? 

°'l6888.  But  have  you  at  the  entrance? — Oh,  yes,  —That  I cannot  tell  you.  The  land  cost  a grea.t 


,uv  • and  I have  heard  captains  of  large  vessels  deal.  I valued  the  land,  and  it  has  cost  a great  deal, 
comb"  round1  there  say  they  live  no  difficulty  what-  16905.  Would  it  be  £5,000  or  £6,000  a mile?-It 


ever  in  coming  in. 

16889.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  the  material  they  have 
been  dredging  sand  ?— It  is  clay  and  gravel,  and  in 


16905.  Would  it  be  £5,000  or  £6,000  a mile?— It 
would  be  fully  £6,000. 

16906.  And  it  is  eight  miles  long? — Yes. 

16907.  Assuming  that  was  only  £45,000,  you  will 


some  places  mud.  Of  course  the  gravel  and  clay  are  have  spent  altogether  upon  this  business  £140,000  l— 
the  stiffest  things  to  be  dredged,  and  where  contractors  Fully  that,  for  which  there  is  a baronial  guarantee  for 
are  bound  within  a certain  space  to  dredge  so  many  the  railway,  and  a Harbour  Board  guarantee  for  the 

yards  we  have  some  sort  of  hold  over  them  about  Pier-  i?i  in  nnntn  £150  000?  Yes 

living  a certain  depth,  but  it  is  not  very  clear.  16908.  Then  itisfrom  £U0 .OOOto  £ loO  000  ?-Yes 

° 16890.  You  think  there  will  be  a tendency  to  16909.  And  you  want  to  spend  £10,000  moie? 

silt  up.  Where  will  the  silting  come  from?— Inwards  —Yes. 

from  the  sea  and,  perhaps,  it  might  come  round  the  16910.  For  which  at  present  there  are  no  available 
£ ^iut  IsTe  m?self,Pakd  the°Harbour  Board  are  funds  f-No  available  funds.  We  want  to  borrow 
‘ ..  f in  I—  4-r.  it.  that,  from  the  Board  of  Works. 


that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  it  that  from  the  Board  of  Works. 


dredged  there,  so  that  that  will  be  an  additional 
expense  together  with  the  interest  on  the  money  we 
have  borrowed,  and  I really  think  that,  if  it  comes 
within  your  power,  you  should  try  to  help  us  with  the 
£10,000  to  get  that  harbour  finished. 


16911.  On  what  security? — The  same  security  as 
was  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum. 

16912.  Is  that  on  the  tolls?— On  the  tolls. 

16913.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  rate  of  interest  you 
are  paying?— £5  Is.  per  cent,  to  pay  off  interest  and 


16891  Mr  Barry. — How  much  money  has  been  principal  in  fifty  years. 

snent  altogether? The  contract  for  the  harbour  is  16914.  Mr.  Abernethy- This  is  the  first  year  you 

£85  000  ■ £95  000  is  what  was  granted  by  the  Board  have  had  any  traffic  ?— This  is  the  first  yeai  , in  fact 


P1»2h — Was  tlmt  for  the  railway  defiSi  Yof  th7  total  which  definition  mentioned 
“KlS  railway  is  a separate  thing'  the  limits.  Well  some  vessels  -!•* 


and  nier? Oh  no  • the  railway  is  a separate  thing,  tlie  limits.  vve.i,  -ome  » 

TlieyPare  separate  contracts,  but  they  are  so  arranged  jeeted  to  pay  any  tol^  bec^e  * ^been  Sfsetlled 
that  the  railway  could  not  be  made  without  the  pier  not  in  the  harbour.  Low  that  has  been  all  settled, 
b«g  "Sn^tonewasnottohe  open  nntil  the 

I®?  STteJ^Boft  railway  and  pier  16916  And  do  yon  levy  harbour  *««*.•£ 

assistance  from  Government.  The  £95,000  for  the  their  registered  tonnage  : only  a rate  u pen  fttgog 
pier  was  advanced  by  the  Treasnry ; hot  they  get  ‘hat  they -djeharge  at  that  p e a We  are  ri  ym  to 
£51,.  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  the  district  upon  the 


total  sum. 

16894.  No  shareholders  at  all?— No  shareholders 
in  the  harbour ; there  are  in  the  railway. 

16895.  Mr.  Abernethy.— How  much  have  you 


below  the  toll?  paid  in  Limerick  or  Cork,  or  any  other 
Pl'To916.  You  do  not  charge  on  the  fish  that  is 


JR**  0,1  *ie  Pier  “P  t0  Present  time  l-Abont  landedt-No^  ^ ^ tolinage  „,te  of  the  vessels  that 

“ 16886.  And  how  much  remains  to  be  done  to  com-  come  within  your  ' 

plet*  the  contract  ? £10  000  The  £85,000  was  the  down,  but  if  anything  it  is  uudei  what  is  cna  bea  _ 

“to  bf  paid  for  the  specified  work,  Cork.  We  only  charge  for  the  goods  landed.  It  is 
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Sept,  so,  1887.  not  according  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessels 

Mr  Geor  a^- 

Hewaon.rS°  16918.  But  you  make  some  charge  upon  the  ves- 
sels coming  in  ? — I think  there  is  some  charge,  hut  it 
is  very  trivial.  , 

16919.  Mr.  Barry. — How  many  fishing  boats  have 
used  the  pier  since  it  was  opened? — Yery  few. 

16920.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  many?— 
Well,  I do  not  think  more  than  two  or  three  dozen. 
It  was  all  stopped  in  consequence  of  this  failure  in  the 
first  instance. 

16921.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  fisher- 
men that  the  pier  requires  further  protection  % — No, 
not  from  fishermen.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  fishing 
vessels  as  for  the  larger  vessels. 

16922.  But  confining  one’s  self  at  the  present  to 

the  fishing  vessels,  have  you  had  any  complaints  ? 

No  ; in  fact  they  have  had  no  trial  of  the  harbour  at 
all.  It  is  only  just  opened ; in  fact,  any  complaints 
of  theirs  would  be  without  any  trial,  because  they 
have  had  no  trial.  The  pier  has  not  been  opened  a 
sufficient  time  to  ascertain  its  capabilities. 

16923.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  pier  do  you 
consider  that  the  fishing  vessels  can  lie  there  safely  1— 
Perfectly  safely  without  any  fear ; in  fact,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

16924.  Do  you  mean  as  the  pier  at  present  is  made 
without  the  additional  expenditure  ? — Yes.  The  fish- 
ing boats  could,  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  re- 
quire this  addition  so  as  to  protect  them  as  well  as  the 
larger  vessels. 

16925.  That  is  what  I was  asking  you — -whether 

you  consider  that  a prolongation — a cant  of  the  pier 

is  required  for  the  fishing  vessels? — It  isjust  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  fishing  vessels  as  for  the  other  vessels; 
in  fact,  it  is  fox-  the  protection  of  the  whole  harbour. 
With  a south-easterly  wind  it  could  play  upon  this 
harbour-,  and  if  this  addition  is  built  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  from  these  storms. 

16926.  Then  you  would  put  it  in  this  way — that  it 
cannot  be  a thoroughly  satisfactory  fishing  harbour, 
apart  from  commercial  purposes,  without  further  ex- 
penditure ?— I do  not  think  it  would  be  a thoroughly 
perfect  harbour  without  that  addition,  but  if  that 
addition  is  made  it  would  be  a wonderfully  perfect 
harbour. 

16927.  Will  you  confine  your  mind  entirely  to  the 
fishing  for  the  moment? — Of  course  it  would  not  be 
a perfect  harbour  for  the  fishing  without  that. 

16928.  Mx-.  Abemethy. — That  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
considerable  space  within  the  pier? — Yes. 

16929.  And  if  this  additional  £10,000  was  spent  it 
would  shelter  a much  larger  area  within  ?— It  would 
shelter  a much  larger  area  within,  and  make  the  area 
at  present,  which  is  partially  sheltered,  perfectly 
sheltered. 

16930.  Mr.  Barry.— When  you  opened  the  line 
to  Tralee,  was  the  Gi-eat  Southern  and  Western  line 
opened  to  Tralee  ? — I will  tell  you  the  circumstances 
about  that.  When  we  were  getting  the  North 
Kerry  line  from  Tralee  to  Newcastle  we  proposed 
having  one  terminus  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western. 

16931.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  yet, 
which  was  opened  first?— The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  was  working  many  years  before.  When  we 
were  making  this  proposed  North  Kerry  line  we  did 
all  we  could  to  get  the  Great  Southern, and  Western 
to  join  us,  to  have  one  station  and  let  the  two  lines 
run  into  one  another.  They  opposed  us  in  every  way 
they  could ; then,  afterwards,  when  they  saw  that  the 
Kerry  line  was  a fait  accompli  they  proposed  to  us  to 
make  the  junction.  We  said  ; — “No,  we  offered  you 
the  junction  at  the  commencement  and  you  refused  ; 
now  if  you  want  it,  you  must  make  it  at  your  own 
expense.”  They  had  to  get  an  Act,  and  they  have 
the  line  made  right  across  now.  We  have  been  trying, 
that  is  I have  been  trying,  for  there  are  interested 
parties  who  are  not  anxious  to  have  it  opened,  but  it 


will  be  open,  and  there  are  arrangements 
for  uniting  the  two  lines.  It  has-  been  a m x ■ 
take  not  obliging  them  to  do  it.  great  mi® 


16932.  The  Chairman— Without  any  d,,- 
carriage  or  waggon  ?— Without  any  change  of  ' 

or  waggon  over  a level  crossing.  carnaS 

16933.  When  you  refused  to  make 


had  you  then  spent  the  money  on  your  static  "Snd 
i spent  the  monev  on  nnr  static  ... . ' . 


1 our  station  and  mac|e 


had  spent  the  money 
arrangements. 

16934.  And  how  much  money  do  you  think 
been  spent  by  your  company  which  might  haw  x J 


Well,  I think,  without  doubt,  we  would  W K °l 
saved  £10,000  ; fully  that.  haVe  beeii 

16935.  When  you  get  a route  through  Tralee 
the  junction  which  is  now  going  to  be  opened  ’ 
the  fish  go  by  way  of  Limerick  or  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  from  Fenit  ?— That  remain! 
for  the  parties,  whichever  gives  the  cheapest  route  'and 
that  is  what  I am  for.  I want  to  leave  these  thiiJ 
iaxriy  open  to  competition,  and  give  the  public  a " - 
facility  to  come  this  way  or  that  way,  whichever 
you  like. 


16936.  Are  you  perfectly  free  to  send  the  fish  bv 
any  route  ?— To  be  sure.  Our  Harbour  Board  will 
not  put  any  restriction. 

16937.  But  will  the  vehicles  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  be  able  to  run  to  Fenit  Pier?— Well  I 
think  they  must  get  running  powers.  My  object  is’  to 
have  everything  of  that  sort  without  any  favour  or 
affection  to  this  company  or  that  company,  or  this 
town  or  that  town.  That  is  what  I am  anxious  for. 

16938.  But  I am  asking  what  the  powers  are?— I 
am  sure  they  will  have  the  powers.  They  must  get 
running  powers.  In  fact,  if  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick,  whom  we  are  bound  to  now  with  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  Fenit  line,  do  not  act  fairly  about 
it,  we  will  insist  upon  the  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern getting  nmning  powers  over  that  line. 

16939.  You  join  at  Tralee  both  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ?— Yes, 
I will  explain  that  to  you. 

16940.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  not  a small  piece  of 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  line  intervening  between 
the  Fenit  Railwayancl  the  Great  Southernand  Western 
Company’s  Railway  ? — No,  I cannot  say  there  is.  One 
comes  one  side  of  the  road  at  the  entrance  into  Tralee, 
and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  and  if  they  made  the 
junction 

16941.  But  I said  the  Fenit  Railway? — Yes,  a 
short  piece  of  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  Railway  inter- 
venes, but  that  would  not  affect  the  running  powers. 

16942.  The  Chairman. — But  how  do  the  two  com 
panies — the  Waterford  and  Limerick  and  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western — get  on  your  line?— I will 
tell  you.  When  the  North  Kerry  line  was  going  to 
be  opened,  we  had  to  get  some  company  to  work  it, 
and  we  must  either  have  the  Great  Southern  ami 
Western  or  the  Waterford  and  Limerick.  Well,  we 
were  obliged,  in  consequence  of  some  opposition  from 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  to  give  the  working 
of  our  line  to  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and  we 
are  leased  to  them  for  a certain  number  of  years  at 
forty  per  cent. — they  getting  the  sixty  per'  cent,  for 
the  working  of  the  line.  Then  when  the  Fenit  exten- 
sion was  made,  which  is  another  line  of  another  com- 
pany entirely,  the  Fenit  line  was  made  from  Tralee 
to  Fenit  by  a separate  company  entirely ; they  were 
consequently  obliged  to  continue  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  as  their  working  company,  and  there  are 
the  very  same  regulations,  and  the  same  rate  paid  to 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  for  working  that  line  that 
they  have  for  the  North  Kerry  ; in  fact,  the  Fenit  line 
is  an  extension  of  the  North  Kerry  line.  They  hare 
the  working  of  that  to  the  commencement  of  the  pier; 
then  the  Harbour  Board  come  in,  and  they  hare  the 
length  along  the  pier. 
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,»  £oW)  explain  how  the  Great  Southern  and 
1 n come  there  1 — They  cannot  get  there  without 
"'^Loement  being  made  with  the  Harbour  Board 
'^leFeuit  Company.  ' ■ 
iroli  Yes  : but  then  you  have  leased  yourselves 
,le  Waterford  and  Limerick  ?— Well,  but  if  they 
w jeid  to  a reasonable  arrangement  they  will  be 
book  by  arbitration.  But  we  are  deter- 
tj,at  is,  the  Harbour  Board  and  the  Directors 
jforth  ’Kerry  line  are  determined,  to  have  a 
f-  and  free  working  of  that  pier.  Our  object  is  to 
ke  the  pier  useful  as  a pier  itself,  exclusive  of  that 
®'  * y 0r  this  company,  or  this  town  or  that  town, 
fmake  it  a free  and  open  pier,  so  as  to  bring  as  much 
de  as  we  possibly  can  into  it,  and  to  do  every 
we  can  to  encourage  vessels  to  come  into  the 

^945  Mr.  Barry. — Supposing  the  Waterford  and 
limerick  "people  say  to  the  Great  Southern  and 

U r.Uoll  Tint  min  vimr  vftbiolfiS  nn  to 


Fenit  Pier ” at  present  have  you  no  power  to  compel 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  to  let  them  run?— We 
have  this  power,  that  if  they  refuse  they  must  yield  to 
arbitration,  with  which  we  have  threatened  them  two 
!r  three  times,  and  they  have  given  way. 

16946.  But  have  you  any  arbitration  clause  on  that 
subject  in  your  Act  of  Parliament  ?— There  is  an 
arbitration  clause. 

16947.  The  Chairman. — What  Mr.  Barry  wants  to 
know  is  this,  and  the  point  must  be  made  clear,  is 
there  an  arbitration  clause  in  your  agreement  with  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  which  null  enable  you  to 
take  them  to  arbitration  in  case  they  refused  facilities 
to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western?— There  decidedly 
is  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  but  any  other  necessary  arrangement. 

16948.  Mr.  Abernethy. — I see  a good  portion  of  the 
limerick  and  Kerry  Line  runs  through  the  county 
of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

16949.  Has  the  county  of  Limerick  contributed 
anything  to  the  taxation  1— Yes,  they  contributed 
a small  portion.  That  was  one  of  our  great  difficulties 
in  getting  the  line,  because  we  could  not  get  the  assent 
of  then  Grand  Jury  to  grant  this  line  where  it  was 
principally  an  advantage  to  Kerry  and  not  to  them- 
selves; but  a deputation  of  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Kerry  waited  on  the  Limerick  Grand  Jury,  and  they 
had  some  fair  and  reasonable  men  on  the  Grand  J ury 
-Sir  Stephen  De  Vere  was  one  of  them— who  gave 
us  great  help  in  obtaining  the  consent. 

16950.  Mr.  Bcurry. — You  said  your  engineers  were 
I Sir  Thomas  Tancred  and  Mr.  Ealkiner ; are  they  not 
contractor's  ? — Yes. 

16951.  Who  is  the  engineer? — Our  engineer  is 
Sir  John  Fowler. 

16952.  And  is  Mr.  Fraser  connected  with  it  ? — He 
originated  the  project  and  obtained  the  Act;  but  as 
he  was  connected  with  the  contractors  he  retired  when 
they  took  the  contract,  and  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Baker  were  invited  to  act  as  engineers  for  the  con- 
struction. 

16953.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Was  the  pier  designed  by 
Sir  John  Fowler? — Yes,  or  his  assistant,  Mr.  Baker. 

16954.  Mr.  B curry. — Was  Mr.  Baker  concerned  in 
getting  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  railway  ? — No, 
Mr.  Fraser  got  the  Act. 

16955.  Did  Sir  John  Fowler  advise  you  in  getting 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  railway  ? — No,  Mr. 
Fraser  originated  the  entire  scheme. 

16956.  Then  he  would  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  Company  ? — Yes. 

16957.  Which  perhaps  you  are  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with? — No,  I am  not,  I did  not  come 


working  of  the  line  as  far  as  it  went  through  county  Sept  30,  isst. 
Kerry.  Mr.  George 

16959.  The  paper  you  have  before  you  is  the  one  Hewson. 
containing  the  four  questions? — Yes.  “Are  the 

facilities  afforded  by  railways  in  Ireland,  so  far  as 
your  personal  experience  enables  you  to  judge,  such  as 
to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  traffic— (a)  for 
passengers?”  The  Waterford  and  Limerick  have  not 
carried  out  a reasonable  facility  for  that ; they  have 
not  had  sufficient  carriages,  they  have  not  had  sufficient 
rolling  stock,  and  I must  say  that  the  attention  of 
their  station  masters  and  their  officers,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  not  as  it  should  be.  There  is  an 
unnecessary  delay  at  all  the  stations.  I would  also 
recommend  continuous  brakes,  for  where  there  are 
so  many  stoppages,  they  take  too  much  time  under  the 
present  system,  and  I believe  the  continuous  brakes 
would  be  a very  great  advantage.  All  our  traffic 
requires  quick  transit.  Our  trading  is  principally 
to  London;  all  my  butter  goes  there,  the  fish  in 
like  manner.  We  want  to  have  no  waste  of  time. 

I do  not  think  there  should  be  any  danger  to  the 
public  hi  going  at  too  great  speed ; but  there  is  a 
wonderful  waste  of  time.  That  is  my  opinion.  It 
is  absurd  to  see  the  waste  of  time  at  the  stations. 

16960.  That  I suppose  is  partly  due  to  their 
impecuniosity,  that  is,  they  cannot  find  the  money  to 
increase  then'  rolling  stock  ? — That  is  the  great  thing, 
no  doubt,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  energy 
in  the  working  people  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

16961.  Now  take  the  second  question, . Have  you 
any  suggestion  to  make  for  changes  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  Irish  Railway  systems  ? Yes, 

I think  they  ought  to  get  better  officers,  and  see  that 
they  use  more  diligence  and  less  waste  of  time. 

16962.  Do  you  think  that  a fusion  of  the  railway 
interests  into  one  company,  would  tend  to  the  benefit 
of  the  system? — Decidedly.  I think  if  all  that 

southern  district  was  made  to  work  under  one  system, 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  public. 

16963.  But  supposing  that  one  system  was  to  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  would  not  it  be  better 
still?— I think  so,  but  I am  speaking  of  what  I know. 

I think  it  would  be  a great  matter.  There  are  direc- 
tors on  the  lines  that  have  interested  motives,  and 
they  wish  one  thing,  and  others  wish  another,  and  the 
ones  who  have  most  interest  will  carry  their  point. 

I think  it  would  be  a great  matter  also  if  it  was.  not 
left  in  the  power  of  the  officers,  traffic  managers,  and 
so  forth,  to  give  facilities  and  considerations  to  any 
parties.  Now,  I will  explain  myself.  Traders  who 
pay  a certain  amount  of  rates  to  the  railway  claim  a 
free  pass,  and  this  accommodation  and  that  accommoda- 


tion. i’  think  it  should  be  a regular  stated  tiling- 
let  a trader  who  is  paying  so  much  rates  have  some 
facility,  but  not  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  traffic 
managers  and  .officers. 

16964.  Assuming  that  the  Irish  railway  system  was 
united,  would  you  be  satisfied  with  a central,  govern- 
ment, board  who  should  have  certain  supervision  over 
the  proceedings  of  the.  company,  so  as  to  insure  fair 
play,  and  reasonable  arrangements,  and  facilities  being 
granted  by  the  companies  to  the  public?— I would  be 
delighted  at  it,  and  think  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  public  and  to  the  railways.  I am  mixed 
up  in  a great  many  boards  and  a great  many  matters 
of  that  sort,  and  I regret  to  say  that  I do  not  see 
them  carried  out  in  that  fair  manner  that  they  should 
be  There  are  interested  motives  which  influence 
every  one  of  us,  and  we  are  inclined  for  self-interest 
to  do  a great  many  things  that  are  not  altogether  to 

the  advantage  of  the  public.  , 

16965  Mr  Barry. — You  are  a director  ot  several 
companies  ?—!  am  a director  of  only  two  railway  com- 


prepared  to  answer  question?  upon  that.  companies  "v  r_  • frari,01ir  Board.  I 

16958.  The  Chairman.—!  presume  you  have  studied  pames,  am d Ii am  a . purpose  I wished  not 

ie  railway  question  which  is  referred  to  this  Commis-  Jept  out  ■ of  the  1 1 ^ bpen  a director 

»«VVeS,Ithmklcm,nBweraefe,uenes.  J™  I JUrred  not.  I should  likojostto 


one  of  the  directors  who  was  asked  to  see  a 
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Sept,  so,  i»87.  make  a few  remarks  about  this — there  is  a place  I am 
,,  • — very  much  interested  in.  That  is  in  Ballybunion — it 

Mr.  George  J , 

Hewson.  is  my  own  property.  . 

16966.  Whereabouts  is  that  ? — Near  Listowel. 
There  was  a project,  when  the  Tramway  Act  was 
passed,  to  make  a light  line  of  railway  from  Listowel 
to  Ballybunion,  which  in  all  probability  would  have 
been  a very  paying  concern,  for  there  would  have  been 
a large  sand  traffic.  'The  sand  is  greatly  required  oft 
in  the  district  beyond  Abbeyfeale  and  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  county  Limerick.  We  had  everything 
properly  arranged  for  this  line,  but  interested  parties 
got  up  an  opposition  to  it,  and  they  proposed  another 
line  in  opposition  to  it,  embracing  Tarbert,  Bally  long- 
ford,  and  Ballybunion,  and  Listowel — a most  ridicu- 
lous project  that  could  enter  the  mind  of  man.  We 
offered  to  give  them  a third  rail  where  their  line  met 
the  Ballybunion  line,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  run  in, 
and  they  opposed  us  and  threw  out  that  line.  Now, 
that  was  a useful  line,  and  one  likely  to  pay ; the 
other  was  an  utter  absurdity,  and  where,  I think,  the 
Government  have  not  acted  with  proper  consideration 
was  leaving  it  to  private  parties  to  fix  where  these 
lines  should  be.  I say  there  should  be  an  independent 
engineer  appointed  by  Government  to  inspect  and  re- 
port upon  this,  and  in  my  opinion  the  swearing  of 
this  and  that  man  before  the  Privy  Council  is  a per- 
fect absurdity.  That  line  was  thrown  out.  Fortunately 
I had  a friend  in  London  who  met  the  Lartigue  com- 
pany. They  came  to  him  to  get  their  Lartigue  line 
into  use,  and  he  said  that  without  an  example  to  show 
what  it  was  capable  of  they  could  not  expect  it  to  be 
used  in  the  county  or  anywhere,  so  they  got  a space  be- 
hind Victoria-street,  and  set  up  their  line  there,  and  it 
was  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Then  he 
said — I can  recommend  you  a short  line  in  Kerry 
where  you  can  try  this  experiment,  and  the  line  is 
actually  now  nearly  completed.  I had  no  money,  but 
I gave  them  ten  acres  of  land  for  building,  and  I gave 
them  all  my  own  land  that  they  go  through  free,  some 
of  it  for  nothing,  and  other  portions  of  it  I took  shares 
for,  but  I have  given  a considerable  amount  of  consi- 
deration. Now,  they  propose  doing  a great  deal 
there.  They  are  a large  company,  and  it  is  their  own 
money ; they  have  no  guarantee  or  anything ; they 
have  paid  very  high  for  the  land,  with  the  exception 
of  mine,  and  they  want  a simple  little  fishing  boat 
harbour’  which  would  not  cost  more  than  about 
£3,000.  I dare  say  £3,000  would  make  that  harbour, 
and  I think  they  deserve  some  consideration.  It  has 
been  reported  to  me  very  favourably. 

16967.  The  Chairman. — At  what  place  is  that? — 
Ballybunion.  It  is  only  a small  place.  It  is  only 
for  small  fishing  boats  that  this  pier  would  be  usefu  . 
Here  they  are  spending  their  own  money  without  any 
guarantee  in  the  world. 

16968.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — How  much  are  they  spending? 
— About  £26,000.  They  have  the  thing  nearly  laid 
down  and  completed,  except  two  portions  of  land  that 
they  could  not  purchase.  They  are  put  to  all  the 
expense  of  getting  a Government  valuator  down. 
Now,  there  is  another  flaw  in  the  Government  regula- 
tions— the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  the  land. 
I made  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  for 

the  laud  of  the  North  Kerry  line  from 
Limerick  to  Tralee,  and  if  you  knew  the 

trouble,  work,  and  difficulty  I had  in  getting  these 
arrangements  you  would  be  surprised.  People  will 
not  be  satisfied  to  give  their  land  at  the  government 
valuation,  or,  in  fact,  at  any  valuation  ; they  put  you 
to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  before  jurors, 
and  everything  else.  Now  here  is  a case  in  which 
the  Lartigue  Company  said  to  the  farmers — Appoint 
one  man,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  to  his  value  leave  it 
to  another  man,  and  we  will  pay  what  they  say. 
Well,  the  farmers  and  landowners  appointed  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  a very  capable 
man,  and  one  of  their  own  class,  a practical  farmer,  as 
valuer,  and  if  they  did  not  agree  it  was  left  to  another 
man  of  higher  position.  They  all  agreed  to  the  value 


except  two  or  three,  and  those  two  or  three  hav  i- 
us  out  of  completing  this  line.  We  must  now 
government  valuator,  and,  perhaps,  go  through  ft 
courts.  I SOT  there  ought  to  bo  ou  Act  p«ed  J 
oblige  parties  for  public  purposes  to  give  land  at  tl 
government  valuation,  and  not  put  us  to  all  tl  f 
trouble  and  annoyance.  lat 

16969.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  said  that  county  Kerr 

had  given  large  guarantees?— Very  Large  guarantee^ 

16970.  Will  you  tell  me  what  they  have  S 
guarantees  for  besides  this  particular-  railway  ?— The 
have  guaranteed  for  the  pier.  ' 


16971.  Have  they  given  a guarantee  in  connection 
with  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  line  ?— Yes,  and  several 
other  lines. 

16972.  What  is  the  guarantee  they  have  given?— 
We  are  paying  about  2 \d.  in  the  pound,  and  then  we 
do  not  know  yet  what  the  Fenit  line  and  the  pier 
will  be.  The  county,  together  with  the  Harbour 
Board,  have  given  security  for  that. 

16973.  You  were  asked  what  was  the  poundage 
rate  of  the  county  cess,  and  you  probably  could  let  us 
know  that  ? — I know  it  is  a good  deal  over  one  shilling, 

16974.  But  could  you  let  us  know  that? — Oh  yes 
I will  let  you  know  it  at  once. 

16975.  Did  you  give  any  guarantee  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line  to  Tralee? 
— Oh,  yes,  tl  at  was  all  guaranteed  by  the  county. 

16976.  Do  you  pay  anything  now— a guarantee  ?— 
No,  I believe  that  is  free  now ; but  we  pay  on  the 
Castleisland  branch.  That  was  a very  heavy  thin«; 
we  have  a good  deal  to  pay  for  that. 

16977.  Do  you  have  to  pay  up  in  Listowel  for 
that  ? — Not  for  the  Castleisland. 

16978.  Did  the  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  oppose  you  when  you  were  seeking  your  Act 
in  Parliament  for  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  line?— 
They  did.  We  are  an  opposition  line. 

16979.  They  were  in  possession  of  the  territory,  and 
they  opposed  you  getting  your  line  ? — Yes  ; Sir  John 
Ball  Greene  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  comes  down 
to  apportion  the  assessment.  The  ratepayers  in  the 
baronies  away  from  North  Kerry  complain  that  they 
should  have  to  pay  anything ; but  we  say  to  them — 
“We  have  reduced  your  rates.  The  Great  Southern 
would  have  charged  you  a great  deal  higher  rates 
only  for  our  competition.”  And  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  railway  is  only  a benefit  to  the  line  of  coun- 
try that  it  goes  through  ; there  is  a general  influence 
all  over  the  country.  Now,  I was  just  going  to 
mention  this,  at  the  time  they  were  trying  to  get  the 
light  railways  and  tramways  there  was  an  application 
from  a district  that  goes  on  from  Abbeyfeale  towards 
Castleisland.  T.t  is  in  the  Castleisland  district — that 
notorious  district.  There  are  some  very  active  intel- 
ligent, good  men  there,  and  they  were  most  anxious 
to  get  a tramway  on  from  Abbeyfeale  for  the  puipose 
of  conveying  this  very  sand,  and  they  could  not 
obtain  their  Act.  If  there  was  an  extension  of  some 
tramway  it  would  enable  them  to  get  the  sand.  That 
is  another  inducement  I gave  this  company.  I have 
given  them  sand  at  a penny  a ton  out  of  my  property. 
I have  given  them  every  inducement.  As  I told  you, 
I had  no  money,  but  in  lieu  of  that  I gave  them  this 
royalty  of  sand  at  a penny  a ton. 

16980.  That  is  the  Lartigue  Company? — Yes,  and 
they  want  to  extend  the  use  of  that  sand  on  to  this 
mountain  district,  between  Abbeyfeale  and  Castle- 
island, and  there  was  a tramway  surveyed  thei’e,  and 
I think  facilities  of  that  sort  particularly  would  in- 
duce them  to  improve  the  mountain  districts  there 


and  would  be  of  great  service. 

16981.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  kuow  anything  of  a 
project  for  running  a light  railway  or  tramway  from 
Tralee  to  Dingle  ? — I do  ; I know  the  country,  and  1 
know  the  parties  interested  in  it,  but  no  expensive 
line  would  pay  there.  Now,  this  Lartigue  Company  s 
line  is  an  experiment.  This  Ballybunion  line  will  be 
an  actual  test  of  it,  and  from  what  I see  of  it  I think 
it  will  be  a success. 
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rqg2  What  is  the  length  of  that  line  ?— Between 
• m and  nine  miles.  There  are  great  difficulties 
e1?,  ‘ rci  to  the  Ballybunion  and  Listowel  line, 
fflt“  followed  the  light  railway  line  close  along- 

Se  public  road.  It  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow 
•tl,  onlv  one  little  bend.  They  are  so  near  the  road- 
W1‘ that  it  gives  them  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
• 8 . they  must  curve  the  line  so  as  to  give  them 
Cr°SS  to  arch  over  the  passages  into  the  various  farm 
[°°n'  and  things  of  that  sort  which  makes  it  very 
h nsive  jn  a fine  to  Dingle,  and  other  like  lines 
■X1kerry  that  would  be  the  description  of  railway  if 
!“.  suCcessful.  Because  you  can  make  it  very  cheap 
!here  you  can  avoid  these  crossings  in  a new  country, 
b it  that  Ballybunion  line  will  be  a good  test,  and  if  it 
succeeds  there  it  will  be  a great  success. 

16983  The  people  at  Dingle  say  that  unless  the  fine 
is  made  of  such  capacity  as  to  deal  with  large  catches 
If  fish  when  such  things  arrive,  it  will  not  be  any 
Id  to  them  1 — The  Lartigue  Company  will  carry  any 
catch  of  fish  that  can  arrive ; the  only  difficulty  is 
about  the  cattle,  and  they  are  getting  over  that  by 
bavin"  new  carriages ; and  their  carriages  for  the 
and  traffic  are  very  complete  and  suitable,  the  bottoms 
nf  them  open,  and  where  they  discharge  the  sand  into 
the  waggons  of  the  North  Kerry  fine,  the  line  is 
elevatedTand  they  just  drop  the  bottom  and  let  the 
sand  drop  into  the  trucks  of  the  North  Kerry  line. 
They  have  some  very  clever  men.  Mr.  Fraser  is  their 
engineer  here,  and  he  is  a very  clever  fellow,  there  is 
noquestion.  He  may  be  rather  too  extensive  m his 
projects,  but  he  is  a very  clever  man. 

16984.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  is  a railway  down 
to  Castlemaine  at  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay  1— There  is 
a railway  from  the  Killarney  line,  from  Farranfore  to 
Killorglin. 

16985.  Do  you  know  the  harbour  at  Castlemaine  ? 
—I  do. 


169S6.  What  sort  of  harbour  is  it  there?— It  is  a Sqx.jJ^iss?. 
very  small  harbour ; 150  to  200  ton  vessels  can  come  mr.  George 
there.  There  is  a small  pier  there.  You  have  to  come  Hewson. 
up  a very  winding  river  to  get  to  Castlemaine. 

16987.  Mr.  Barry. — The  Dingle  fine  was  to  keep  on 
the  north  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  then  cross  over  to 
the  south  side? — Yes.  I know  the  country  very  well, 
but  with  regard  to  the  traffic  the  fish  traffic  is  the  great 
thing  in  the  Dingle  fine.  I happened  to  be  on  the 
Grand  Jury  when  they  were  asking  about  the  guaran- 
tee for  that  fine,  and  I was  rather  determined  to  vote 
against  it,  for  I did  not  see  that  it  was  likely  to  be  a 
paying  thing  at  all,  until  I heard  the  examination  of 
a Dingle  man  with  regard  to  the  fishing  traffic  there, 
and  it  certainly  appeared  to  me  a cruel  thing  that  just 
at  the  time  they  had  their  greatest  take  of  fish  they 
were  obliged  to  put  up  their  boats ; there  was  no  way 
of  transit,  and  with  the  hot  weather  coming  on  they 
were  obliged  to  shut  up  their  fishing  when  there  were 
myriads  of  fish.  I thought  that  a cruel  thing  and  voted 
for  it. 

16988.  How  much  will  the  trucks  of  the  Lartigue 
Company  carry? — I should  think  six  tons.  They 
can  carry  any  amount . I really  believe  in  it.  I was 
rather  doubtful  about  it  myself  until  I saw  the  car- 
riages. I see  the  whole  thing  now,  but  there  is  no 
use  in  talking  about  it  now  until  they  have  this  trial 
fine  open. 

16989.  When  will  they  be  at  work  ? — They  would 
be  at  work  now  if  they  could  have  got  up  those  two 
portions  of  land.  It  is  extraordinary  the  quick  way 
in  which  they  get  on. 

16990.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  at  work  in  a 
couple  of  months  ? — They  wifi  be. 

16991.  The  Chairman.— What  is  the  length  of  the 
fine  ? — It  is  about  eight  miles  to  the  village  of  Bally- 
bunion, and  then  there  is  an  extension  to  my  sand 
pits  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  trucks  with  sand. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Frederick  Dawson  called  in  and  examined. 


16992.  The  Cliairmcm. — I believe  you  are  the 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Londonderry  and  of  the 
Lough  S willy  and  Letterkenny  Railways?— Yes ; we 
work  the  Letterkenny  Railway. 

16993.  You  have,  I suppose,  before  you  a fist  of 
the  questions  ? — I have.  . 

16994.  Perhaps  you  will  take  them  seriatim  ! — Hie 
first  question  I see  is  as  to  the  additional  trains,  regu- 
lar or  excursion.  On  our  fine  we  have  very  frequent 
trains,  considering  the  traffic. 

16995.  Have  you  your  time  table  with  you? — I 
did  not  bring  it,  but  I can  tell  you  from  memory.  The 
line  is  only  fourteen  miles  long,  and  we  run  five  trams 
a-day  each  way.  The  first  in  the  morning  is  6.35. 
Then  there  is  one  at  eleven ; there  is  another  at  one ; 
another  at  half-past  four;  and  another  at  half-past 
six,  covering  the  entire  day.  In  addition  to  that, 
when  we  find  it  necessary,  we  put  on  excursion  trains 
or  specials.  Our  fine  is  an  excursion  fine,  it  goes  to 
a seaside  place— that  is  the  Lough  Swilly  fine  proper 
— and  we  carry  something  like  200,000  passengers 
a-year. 

16996.  Mr.  Barry. — What  are  your  receipts  per 
mile  per  week? — Between  £12  and  £13  per  week  on 
the  average. 

16997.  Mr.  Pirn.. — Is  that  over  the  whole  system, 
including  the  Letterkenny  line  ? — No ; that  only  in- 
cludes our  own  fourteen  miles.  The  Letterkenny 
would  be  about  half  that— a little  over  £6  per  mile 
per  week. 

16998.  The  Chairman.— What  is  the  length  of  the 
Lough  Swilly  fine  ? — It  is  fourteen  and  a-half  miles, 
terminating  at  Buncrana. 

16999.  Then  the  Letterkenny  line  runs  out  of 
that?— There  are  between  twelve  and  thirteen  miles 


to  Buncrana ; then  at  a point  six  miles  from  Derry  jfr<  Frecier-,ck 
we  have  a branch  fine  two  and  a-half  miles  long,  and  Dawson, 
that  joins  the  Letterkenny  fine. 

17000.  Then  you  work  the  fine  yourselves  ? — We 
work  our  own  line,  and  we  work  the  Letterkenny  fine. 

17001.  You  work  the  whole  line  from  London- 
derry to  Buncrana,  and  also  the  Letterkenny  fine  ? — 

Yes ; making  thirty-one  miles  in  all. 

17002.  And  joining  the  Northern  Railway  at  Lon- 
donderry?— We  have  no  actual  junction.  We  were 
able  to  send  goods  along  our  fine  to  the  Great  Nor- 
thern and  the  Northern  Counties  system  along  the 
Harbour  Commissioners’  Tramway ; but  in  1885  we 
re-gauged  our  line  and  turned  it  from  the  five  feet 
three  inches  gauge  to  the  three  feet  gauge  to  suit 
the  Letterkenny  fine  which  was  opened  in  1883,  and 
was  made  on  the  three  feet  gauge. 

17003.  Have  you  through  bookings  with  the  Great 
Northern  fine  ? — We  are  not  in  the  Clearing  House, 
but  we  have  through  bookings  for  important  articles, 
for  instance  for  flax.  We  book  through  to  Belfast  by 
either  the  Great.  Northern  or  the  Northern  Counties. 

17004.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  your 
traffic  through  to  any  place  apart  from  Belfast? — 

No  • we  do  not.  We  have  to  cart  it  across  Derry 
or  have  it  transhipped  from  our  waggons  to  the 
other  waggons  on  the  tramway. 

17005.  What  does  it  cost  you  for  transhipment 
where  the  two  waggons  come  alongside  each 
other? — We  calculate  it  at  about  2 \d.  per  ton.  We 
do  not  do  much  of  it  as  a rule,  because  most  of  the 
other  companies’  rates  include  collection,  and  they 
prefer  to  send  their  carts  because  that  saves  the 
charge  which  the  Harbour  Commissioners  make  for 
the  use  of  the  tramway,  which  is  id.  or  5 d.  a ton. 
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Sept.  30,1887.  170  0 6.  That  involves  very  little  interchange  of 

——  . traffic  with  the  other  companies? — There  is  a good 
DawsondenCk  deal>  bnt  not  from  waggon  to  waggon. 

17007.  The  direct  transference  from  one  waggon 
to  the  other  is  very  small? — Very  little,  except  in 
the  case  of  pipes,  or  bricks,  or  some  heavy  material 
of  that  kind.  Then  we  have  through  rates  to 
Glasgow  for  oats'  and  potatoes. 

17008.  Via  Londonderry  ? — Via  Londonderry. 

17009.  Have  you  through  rates  to  England  ? — 
We  have  to  Liverpool,  and  to  Morecombe,  and 
Glasgow.  Not  being  in  the  Clearing  House  there 
would  be  a difficulty  in  making  through  rates  with 
the  English  railways,  but  we  have  an  arrangement 
with  the  local  steamboat  companies. 

17010.  Bttt  only  to  the  port? — Only  to  the 
port. 

17011.  Now  will  you  proceed  with  the  questions  ? — 
I think  I have  exhausted  the  questions  as  to  train 
services.  There  is  no  doubt  we  give  great  attention 
to  the  passenger  traffic,  because  it  is  the  greater  part 
of  our  traffic.  When  it  is  necessary  we  put  on  extra 
trains  at  almost  any  hour  they  are  asked  for. 

17012.  What  are  your  fares  ? — -The  excursion 
fares  are,  for  the  l’etum  journey,  Is.,  third  class  ; Is. 
Gd.,  second ; and  2s.,  first.  It  is  thirteen  miles  each 
way. 

17013.  You  say  each  way — that  means  twenty- 
six  miles  in  all  ? — Yes.  There  is  one  matter  I should 
mention  to  show  our  position.  Our  terminus  is  not 
quite  inside  the  town,  at  least  it  is  inconveniently 
situated  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  travelling  both 
from  the  country  and  from  Derry.  We  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Harbour  Commissioners  by 
which  we  pay  them  £800  a year  for  the  haulage  of 
our  traffic  up  to  a station  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  on  the  quay;  £800  is  nearly  10  per  cent, 
on  our  receipts, 'and  we  make  nb  additional  charge 
for  it. 

17014.  Mr.  Pim.  —How.  are  the  trains  hauled? — 
By  a broad  gauge  engine ; they  have  fitted  on  a 
narrow  gauge  buffer  to  it,  and  they  haul  us  up  and 
down  the  Harbour  Tramway. 

17015.  The  Chairman. — Then  they  have  a third 
line  laid  down  ? — Yes. 

17016.  Mr.  Barry. — What  are  the  ordinary  return 
fares  ? — Is.  4 d.,  third  class  ; 2s.,  second ; and  3s., 
first. 

17017.  What  are  the  single  fares? — lid.,  Is.  id., 
and  2s.  There  is  no  doubt  our  ordinary  fares  are 
struck  at  a very  low  rate — very  much  below  the 
ordinary  fares  charged  on  Irish  railways  generally  ; 
and  I think  in  consequence  of  that  we  have 
a very  large  passenger  traffic.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  people  from  the  Country  come  in  very  largely  to 
Derry  to  do  their  shopping  there,  and  sofortli. 

17018.  The  Chairman. — But  you  do  not  call  those 
fares  very  low,  do  you  ? — I do ; compared  -with  other 
Irish  railways  for  the  same  distance. 

17019.  Take  your  excursion  fares— 2s.,  first  class  ? 
— That  is  for  twenty-six  miles.  Well  then,  we  have 
a bathing  ticket  by  one  train  in  the  day — that  is  Gd., 
9 d.,  and  Is.  3 d. 

17020.  Is  it  a fact  that  you  cannot  increase  your 
traffic  much  for  want  of  space  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

17021.  At  Londonderry? — Well,  the  traffic  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  It  is  seldom  less  than 
£10  per  cent,  in  the  year,  in  spite  of  bad  times  and 
serious  opposition. 

17022.  Is  not  your  terminus  very  much  too  small  ? 
— No  doubt  it  is;  but  people  do  not  inind  that  so 
much  when  they  get  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  That 
would  not  hamper  us  very  much  as  regards  the  traffic. 

17023.  It  has  been  stated  to  its  tliat  you  are  very 
much  confined  for  space  there  ? — >36  we  are.  • The 
Harbour  Commissioners  bind  us  up  very  much  ; but 
I do  not  know  that  that  hinders  anyone  from  tiavel- 
ling  that  desires  to  do  so. 


17024.  Now,  about  the  carriage  of  goods'!— T1  I 
tramway  being  available  so  much,  we  often  get » l I 
loaded  along  the  tramway.  Reverting  to  the  quest' 
of  station  accommodation,  there  is  no  doubt  werT 
want  more  accommodation  at  that  station  foi'V  I 
traffic,  but  we  try  to  handle  it  in  the  best  way  we  I 

17025.  Mr.  Pim. — How  frequently  do  you  run  ' 

these  excursion  trains  at  this  low  rate  ? All  throu«h 

the  summer,  every  day  in  the  week.  ° 

17026.  The  Chairman. — Then  they  are  ordinary 
trains? — They  are  practically  ordinary  fares.  The 
time  for  return  is  on  the  day  of  issue,  whereas  with 
the . ordinary  return  tickets  you  can  stay  for  a 
month. 

17027.  Now  will  you  proceed  with  the  list  of 
questions  ?— I see  you  mention  reduction  of  fares  here  • 
we  consider  the  fares  are  very  moderate  all  through* 
and  we  could  not  reduce  them.  Then  “ special  facili' 
ties  for  through  booking,  or  excursion,  or  market 
tickets.’’  We  have  not  any  arrangement  for  through 
booking  with  other  companies,  because  we  are  not  In 
the  Clearing  House ; nor  do  I think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  ourselves  in 
the  Clearing  House  ; as  regards  market  tickets,  we  do 
not  issue  market  tickets,  our  ordinary  fares  are  so 
low. 

17028.  You  say  you  have  five  trains  each  way  per 
day  ? — Yes. 

17029.  What  time  do  you  occupy  in  the  journey? 
—They  take  ten  minutes  going  down  the  tramway. 
They  must  not  go  more  than  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
it  takes  us  forty  minutes  to  run  the  twelve  miles,  in- 
cluding stoppages. 

17030.  How  many  stations  are  there  ? — There  are 
six  between  Derry  and  Buncrana. 

17031.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  your  fares  on  the  Letter- 
kenny  line  calculated  at  the  same  rate  as  those  on  the 
other  line  ? — They  are. 

17032.  Have  you  the  same  low  excursion  fares  to 
Letterkenny? — Our  excursion  fares  to  Letterkenny 
are  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 <7.,  and  3s.  6 d.,  but  we  have  not  so 
many  excursions  to  Letterkenny,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  induce  the  people  to  go  there. 

17033.  What  is  the  mileage  from  Derry  to  Letter- 
kenny?— Twenty-six. 

17034.  Then  you  carry  for  fifty-two  miles  at  these 
fares? — Yes. 

17035.  And  how  often  are  these  excursion  feres 
given  ? — On  special  occasions  ; it  is  not  eveiy  week. 

17036.  Mi’.  Abernethy. — Was  the  Buncrana  and 
Derry  line  made  before  the  Letterkenny  line?— Yes; 
part  of  it  was  opened  in  1863  and  part  in'  1864. 
The  Letterkenny  line  was  not  opened  until  June; 
1883. 

17037.  The  Buncrana  and  Derry  was  a broad  gauge 
originally  ? — Yes ; and  the  Letterkenny  line  was 
more  than  half  made  in  1864,  and  the  intention  was 
to  have  it  broad  gauge,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
contractor,  and  the  difficulties  the  Directors  were  in, 
the  line  lay  derelict  until  1880. 

17038.  And  then  the  Derry  and  Buncrana  was 
altered  into  a narrow  gauge  to  work  with  it  1—  It  was, 
in  1885. 

17039.  The  Chairman. — I observe  you  have  very 
few  first-class  passengers  ? — One  reason  is  that  the 
first-class  passengers  are  householders,  and  take  season 
tickets.  They  are  resident,  and  we  issue  monthly 
tickets  at  very  moderate  rates  for  people  staying  at 
the  seaside. 

17040.  You  have  only  552  season  tickets? — Yes. 
Well  some  of  those  might  be  for  the  whole  year;  and 
500  would  be  very  much  over  the  number  of  residents 
at  Buncrana  for  any  season. 

17041.  I suppose  you  issue  season  tickets  monthly, 
quarterly,  half-yearly,  and  yearly? — Yes.  A great 
many  of  them  are  yearly  tickets.  There  would  not  be 
anything  like  500  residents  along  that  line. 

17042.  But  have  you  considered  that  you  have  very 
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first  class  passengers?— Well  I have  never  noticed 
■eW  ticularly-  I know  that  none  of  the  railways 
u Chad  latterly  so  many  as  they  used  to  have. 

17043  You  appear  to  have  carried  only  9,100  first- 
, \ nis'sengers  in  the  year?— Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
f,  _.,mber  is  very  small,  for  I see  in  the  half-year 
June  last,  there  were  only  3,000.  There  is  no 
j M the  first-class  passengers  are  by  no  means 
SmbM.  tie?  **«*,  to  >»  setting  less.  . 

7044-  Nor  are  the  second-class  of  very  much  lm- 
tance?— In  Ike  excursion  traffic  the  second  are 
Cetty  numerous,  but  now-a-days  the  carriages  are 
so  "0od  the  people  go  third. 

17045  Still  with  all  your  excursion  traffic  your 

is  only  38’000  tor  *1“  yea'f— Tea, 

would  be  quite  correct,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
the  bulk  of  the  passengers  travel  third.  _ 

17046.  Amounting  to  216,000? — Yes,  it  is  a very 
r country  round  there,,  and  the  people  come  to 
Perry  to  do  their  shopping,  they  bring  a basket  of 
butter  on  one  arm  and  a basket  of  eggs  or  fowls  on  the 
other  - and  they  sell  those  things,  and  they  buy  their 
mocenes  in  Derry  and  take  them  home  with  them. 
There  is  a very  large  traffic  of  that  kind,  so  that  it  is 
bound  to  make  the  third-class  preponderate,  and  then, 
there  are  very  few  resident  gentry  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Then  of  course  in  the  summer  time  there  is 
a lot  of  working-class  people  who  go  to  Buncrana  for 
the  Sunday,  and  they  travel  third-class. 

17047.  Now  perhaps  you  will  go  through  this  list 
of  questions  ?— As  to  speed  of  trains  I am  afraid 
we  could  not  go  any  faster,  because  at  the  present 
time  we  are  obliged  to  run  up  to  25  miles  an  hour  to 
keep  our  time.  . 

17048.  And  what  about  the  rolling  stock? — It  is 
quite  new,  all  put  on  the  line  in  1883,  1884,  and 
1885.  The  carriages  were  built  by  the  Railway 
Carriage  Company  at  Oldbury. 

17049.  Who  built  your  engines? — Messrs.  Black 
and  Hawthorne  built  four  of  them  ; and  the  other  two 
are  Stephenson’s  of  Newcastle. 

17050.  Do  they  work  satisfactorily  ? — Yes,  1 find 
they  do.  . . _ 

17051.  Now  take  the  next  item  as  to  goods  traffic ; 
“Goods  traffic  by  (a)  through  booking  at  reduced 
rates?”— We  have  no  through  booking  except  to 
Belfast,  Liverpool,  Morecambe,  and  Glasgow. 

17052.  Then  your  only  through  booking  on  railways 
in  Ireland  is  to  Belfast  ? — That  is  all. 

17053.  But  you  book  through  in  connection  with 
the  Londonderry  steamers  to  Glasgow*  Liverpool,  and 
Morecambe? — We  do. 

17054.  So  that  you  have  only  through  bookings 
with  one  place  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  all ; indeed  we  are 
not  often  called  upon  for  it ; I do  not  think  it  would 
make  very  much  difference  in  the  rates  if  we  had  it ; 
you  see  our  rates  are  very  small  and  low  for  goods 
traffic. 

17055.  You  have  not  much  cattle  traffic? — We 
have  a very  large  cattle  traffic  on  the  Letterkenny 
line. 

17056.  For  Londonderry,  I suppose  ?— Chiefly— in 
fact  altogether. 

17057.  You  do  not  send  any  cattle  traffic  from 
your  line  to  other  lines  ? — No,  it  all  comes  into  Lon- 
donderry generally  for  shipment  there. 

17058.  Then  will  you  take  the  item  — “ (e) 
“Special  arrangements  for  fares?” — We  give  all  the 
attention  we  can  by  putting  on  special  trains,  if  neces- 
sary. There  is  a place  called  Raphoe,  some  five  or 
six  miles  from  Letterkenny.  We  have  a very  large 
cattle  traffic  from  there ; and  we  make  special  arrange- 
ments to  meet  it. 

17059.  What  number  of  cattle  do  you  cany  in  the 
year,  do  you  suppose  ? — 10,000  head.  Then  there  is 
a question  with  reference  to  the  classification  of  goods. 

17060.  That  does  not  affect  you  much,  as  you  have 
no  through  booking  ? — No,  it  does  not ; and  if  there 


is  any  question,  we  take  the  Irish  Railway  Clearing  Sept.j^mr. 
House  classification,  and  if  we  find  anything  in  that  jfr.  Frederick 
that  does  not  work,  we  alter  it  to  suit  the  local  needs.  Dawson- 
17061.  Have  you  any  complaints  of  want  of  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  traffic  arrangement? — No,  we  have 
not ; and  if  anything  does  turn  up,  we  at  once  take 
steps  to  satisfy  the  people. 

17062.  Now,  about  extensions  ?— Perhaps  if  I was 
to  give  you  a little  history  of  what  has  already  been 
done  it  might  clear  the  ground. 

17063.  Beyond  Letterkenny  there  is  no  railway 
accommodation  in  the  county  of  Donegal  north  of  the 
West  Donegal  Railway  ? —Nothing.  At  present  wc 
are  carrying  goods  for  Burton  Port,  Bunbeg,  Gwee- 
dore,  and  Dunfanaghy. 

17064.  How  do  these  goods  get  to  these  places?— 

By  cart  from  Letterkenny.  Of  course  people  ship 
goods  round  by  small  vessels  direct  from  Derry,  but 
we  carry  a great  deal.  The  carters  come  to  us  at 
Letterkenny  and  take  them  through. 

17065.  What  is  the  distance  ? — In  some  cases  it  is 
thirty  miles  and  over. 

17066.  It  is  thirty  miles  to  Burton  Port  ? — It  is 
fully  twenty-five  miles— more  by  the  road. 

17067.  And  about  twenty-five  to  Gweedore  ? — It  is 
more.  You  have  to  go  round  the  mountain  there ; 
you  must  go  round  by  Dunfanaghy.  It  is  over  twenty- 
five  miles.  T 

17068.  Do  you  know  this  country  well  ? — W ell,  1 
have  been  through  it  a good  deal. 

17069.  Is  it  a fair  agricultural  country  ?— Well,  it 
is  very  mountainous.  • Some  parts  of  it  are  very  good, 
but  it  is  a very  mountainous  country — thinly  popu- 
lated in  most  parts  of  it,  especially  up  towards  Dun- 
fanaghy. 

17070.  And  it  would  be  difficult,  I suppose,  to 
extend  railways  or  tramways  there?— Yes,  it  would. 

Some  three  years  ago  there  was  a scheme  brought 
before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  Donegal  under 
the  Tramways  Act  to  run  a tramway  to  Dunfanaghy 
and  Falcaragh. 

17071.  Where  was  it  to  start  from  ? — From  Letter- 

^ 17072.  Through  Kilmacrenan? — Yes.  However, 

the  Grand  Jury  did  not  pass  it.  It  would  have 
thrown  a very  heavy  taxation  on  the  people  about 
there,  and  they  are  very  poor. 

17073.  Was  that  the  reason  they  threw  it  outf — 

I think  so.  They  thought  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
drag — that  the  line  would  not  pay. 

17074.  Now,  take  to  the  north-east  of  your  line? 

—That  is  the  Carndonagh  side. 

17075.  I observe  there  is  not  a railway  of  any  kmd 
in  that  part  of  Donegal  1— No,  there  is  not.  We  do 
business  for  a portion  of  that  country,  and  the  other 
portion  down  by  Culdaff  is  done  by  cart. 

17076.  How  do  the  goods  go  to  Carndonagh  ? — All 
by  cart.  . . . ., 

17077  Have  you  ever  had  any  project  oi  a railway 
or  tramway  in  that  part?— There  was  a tramway  pro- 
jected in  1884.  A company  was  formed,  and  they 
went  before  the  Grand  Jury  to  get  powers  to  make  a 
tramway  from  Buncrana,  joining  our  system  and 
running  round  by  Clonmany  and  on  to  Carndonagh. 

That  tramway  came  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  was 
passed  by  the  Grand  Jury.  Then  they  came  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  they  were  sent  back  again 
to  the  Grand  Jury  about  the  rolling  stock,  as  it 
appeared  they  had  not  made  any  provision  for  rolling 

St°17078.  Is  that  a good  agricultural  part  of  the 
country  ? — It  is  a very  good  part  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  a very  large  population  there,  I suppose  some 
40  000  or  50,000.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a railway  made 
along  there,  but  the  country  is  rather  poor,  and  it 
would  be  a very  heavy  matter  to  tax  them  for  it. 

17079  Has  the  Great  Northern  ever  projected 
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— . that  part  of  the  country  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Dawson. enC  17080.  Nor  have  you  ? — No ; but  there  was  a com- 
pany, and  we  assisted  it  as  far  as  we  could. 

17081.  It  was  formed  in  London,  I suppose? — No, 
in  Londonderry,  under  the  Tramways  Act.  Mr. 
Todd  was  the  solicitor,  and  • the  local  gentry  in  the 
district  assisted  as  far  as  they  could,  and,  as  I said  be- 
fore, they  went  before  the  Grand  Jury  ; and  they  came 
before  the  Privy  Council  and  it  appears  there  was  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  in  not  having 
included  a sum  for  rolling  stock.  The  Privy  Council 
sent  them  back  again  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the 
Grand  Jury  passed  the  line  a second  time  with  this 
addition,  but  when  it  came  before  the  Privy  Council 
again  it  was  thrown  out. 

17082.  On  what  ground? — Well,  my  recollection 
is  that  they  had  altered  their  original  estimate  in 
some  way — that  was  it ; and  the  Privy  Council  thought 
there  was  something  about  it  they  did  not  like,  and 
refused  to  pass  it.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  it 
would  be  a very  beneficial  line  for  that  district. 

170S3.  I suppose  your  company  would  not  under- 
take any  of  these  extensions  ? — Well,  our  people  are 
not  in  a position  to  subscribe  to  them  : but  they  cer- 
tainly would  do  everything  they  could  as  regards 
working  them  and  supplying  the  rolling  stock. 

17084.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  extensions  would  be 
justified  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  north-east  of  the 
county  of  Donegal  ? — It  is. 

17085.  And  that  they  would  pay  a moderate  rate 
of  interest  ? — I think  so.  I think  if  they  were  econo- 
mically made,  and  the  public  roads  used  as  much  as 
possible,  and  if  the  rate  of  interest  was  very  low,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  themselves  alive,  as  it 
were,  and  they  would  be  a very  great  boon  to  the 
country.  In  that  northern  part  of  Innishowen  there 
is  granite  which  might  become  a very  important 
traffic. 

17086.  But  there  are  only  two  companies  that 
could  do  it — the  Great  Northern  and  yourselves,  and 
you  neither  of  you  feel  disposed  to  make  these  ex- 
tensions ? — Our  people  are  not  in  a position  to  attempt 
it. 

17087.  And  the  Great  Northern  Company  are 
not  disposed  ? — I suppose  they  would  not  be.  Our 
people  would  do  all  they  could  as  regards  giving 
advantages  and  facilities  for  working  a line,  and  also 
as  regards  rolling  stock,  and  making  moderate  rates, 
and  through  booking  arrangements  for  them. 

17088.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Have  you  any  fish  traffic? 
— There  is  a great  deal  from  Buncrana  and  Lough 
'rSwilly,  there  are  several  trawlers  there,  and  we  bring 
.the  fish  up  every  day.  In  connection  with  our  rail- 
way there  are  steamers  running  across  the  Swilly  to 
Rathmullen  and  Rathmelton. 

17089.  Buncrana  is  a dry  harbour  at  low  water? — 
It  is  ; the  pier  is  in  the  wrong  place. 

17090.  Has  there  ever  been  any  proposal  to  extend 
the  line  up  the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Swilly  to  a better 
point  where  deep  water  exists  ? — No  proposal  as  far 
as  our  company  is  concerned  has  been  made,  but  there 
was  a company  started  some  time  ago  to  run  a line 
right  round  to  Carudonagh. 

17091.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  that  pass  Dunree? — 
No. 

17092.  It  would  leave  Dunree  to  the  north? — 
Yes ; I think  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  get 
nearer  Dunree  ; it  is  a wonderfully  nice  country. 

17093.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  class  of  fishing 
boats  have  you  to  deal  with  ? — About  ten-ton  boats. 

17094.  They  come  in  at  high  water,  I suppose  ? — 
Yes ; and  they  come  into  the  beach  generally ; they 
do  not  use  the  pier  very  much.  There  is  a very 
large  fishing  industry  at  Malin  Head. 

17095.  Does  some  of  your  fish  come  in  to  you  at 
Buncrana? — -No;  we  do  not  get  any  of  it.  I remem- 
ber on  the  evidence  given  before  the  Privy  Council  it 


was  stated  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  fish  1 ! 

consequence  of  the  want  of  communication.  °S  a 
17096.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  the  fish  from  Malin  H 
carried  by  road  or  brought  round  to  Lough  Swilly'  h 

sea? — It  is  generally  brought  round  to  Moville.  7 7 

17097.  The  Chairman. — How  many  miles  is 
from  Moville  to  Malin  Head  ? — I should  say  bv  a 
it  would  be  nearly  twenty  miles.  7 roa® 


17098.  Mr.  Abernethy. — At  present  at  Derry  v<m 

t the  use  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners’  third 


line  ? — We  do. 

17099.  But  of  course  everything  has  tobetran 
shipped  if  you  want  to  get  on  the  Great  Northern 

Belfast,  or  Northern  Counties  Railways? Quite  so- 

either  shipped  or  carted  across  from  one  place  to  the 
other. 


17100.  Mx.,  Barry  - -Do  you  know  Dunree  Head? 
— 1 do,  very  well. 

17101.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  point  of  a 
fishing  station  at  Dunree  Head  ? — A fishery  pier  ? 

17102.  Yes  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  rather  exposed  ■ if 
you  could  have  it  at  Lenan  Bay,  the  other  side’  it 
would  be  better. 

17103.  I do  not  mean  the  exact  locality  of  Dunree 
Head,  but  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  there  is  deep 
water? — Well,  of  course  it  would  be  more  or  less  use- 
ful, but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  great  want  felt 
for  it. 

17104.  Are  there  any  first-class  fishing  boats  that 
use  the  Lough  Swilly  ?— 1 They  come  into  Buncrana. 

17105.  You  have  told  us  those  would  be  about 
ten-ton  boats  ? — I think  so  , they  are  good-sized 
trawlers. 

17106.  That  would  not  be  a first-class  fishing 
boat  to  keep  the  sea  all  weathers  ? — No ; they  do  not 
go  out  for  more  than  a day. 

17107.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  you  know  the  light- 
house at  Dunree  Head? — I do. 

17108.  There  is  a bay  just  within  it,  is  there  not? 
— Yes ; but  I am  afraid  that  is  rather  exposed. 

17109.  There  was  a scheme  for  a railway  from  there 
to  Buncrana?— Yes ; I think  if  instead  of  promoting 
the  line  to  Clonmany  direct  they  should  have  gone 
round  by  Dunree ; the  best  part  of  that  country  is 
"Orris,  and  that  is  between  Dunree  and  Clonmany. 

17110.  Were  you  manager  of  the  line  when  the 
gauge  was  changed  ? — Yes. 

17111.  Both  lines  were  made  suitable  for  the  broad 
gauge  as  far  as  curves  are  concerned?  Well,  the 
Letterkenny  line  was  about  half  made  and  laid  derelict 
for  several  years.  The  broad  gauge  idea  was  never 
carried  out,  but  the  formation  of  the  line  must  be  ex- 
actly the  same — that  is,  the  curves,  &c.,  as  you  say. 
Of  course  they  may  have  curtailed  them  a little  here 
and  there. 

17112.  Why  was  the  change  made? — Because  they 
were  not  able  to  raise  funds  enough  to  make  the 
Letterkenny  a broad  gauge. 

17113.  Simply  that? — Simply  that.  The  line  lay 
derelict,  and  it  was  with  money  borrowed  from  the 
Board  of  Works  that  they  finished  the  line. 

17114.  Then  your  working  of  the  Letterkenny  line 
involved  the  cost  of  converting  the  line  from  Bun- 
crana to  Derry  from  a broad  gauge  into  a narrow 
gauge  line? — Yes,  and  also  renewing  our  rolling  stock, 
which  was  more  serious  than  altering  the  gauge. 

17115.  Mr.  Barry- — What  did  it  cost  the  company 
to  cany  out  that  alteration? — Over  £29,000  alto- 
gether. 

17116.  And  do  you  think  it  would  have  cost 
£29,000  more  on  the  Letterkenny  line  to  have  made 
it  broad  gauge  ? — I do  not.  I think  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  to  have  paid  them  the  difference  if  the 
company  could  have  clone  so. 

17117.  If  the  thing  had  to  be  done  again  would  you 
advise  that  ? — I would  have  advised  that  the  Letter- 
kenny should  have  been  made  broad  gauge  even  if  our 
company  had  to  make  up  the  difference. 

17118.  Looking  at  the  fact  that  you  had  to  spend 
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...  . t)ic  alteration,  would  you  rather  have  £ 
Z making  the  Letterkenny  hrood  gauge !—  se 
^pliedltjtr  mueg  better. 

Cut"?  wtot  are  your  working  expenses  on  the  s( 

liliy-  ' jkje  1 I have  taken  it  out  here  in  two  L 

*■**  Sting  what  we  pay  the  Harbour  Commis- 

and  the  cost  of  putting  down  new  rails,  our  e. 

*f,Stt“hSaporoentage  is  it  on  the  traffic !— You  £ 
1 f Hip  Lough  Swilly  line  alone1? 

**“  Jf  It  would  be  better  to  take  them  both  You  r< 
^ '7"U  paid  65  per  cent,  for  worknig.  Will  you  u 

S^foJ'Ymr^rorking  expenses  per  mile  are  l-62».l  n 
,it,t  does  not  include  the  tramway  tolls  or  the  cost  c 

t'mlTlfthst  for  the  whole  systeml— No;  only  o 

^^SKSotherline^kayenot 
, that  up,  because  we  keep  it  separate  altogether,  t 
S’Syteke  so  much  working  expenses  for  the  , 
, working-  the  Letterkenny. 

"’  ll®  Should  you  he  able  to  give  it  us  if  you  had  , 

li,«  to  look  into  the  figures  h-1  could  scarcely  do  it  , 

‘‘rpm'win  you  give  them  to  us  1— The  total 
w’rost  of  both  lines  per  train  mile  is  1'99«. ; 
anUhe  percentage  on  the  receipts  is  59-7  for  the  haH- 

Did  y°or  company  incur 
ttat  expense  of  £29,000  to  convert  the  line  into  a 

“SITho^’^’engineerl-Mr,  Charles  E. 
Stetart.  Mr.  Kobert  Collins,  phe  engmeer^of  the 
Northern  Counties,  was  largely  brought  in  too.  VVe 

have  taken  a comparative  statement  of  our  receipts 

id  expenditure  for  the  half-year  endmg 80  h .June 
and  our  receipts  per  mile  are  3s.  9d,  and  our  gioss 

TiaMr!  fto-17.-Th.it  W 1 suPPose’  is 
the  Lough  Swilly  line  only  1-Yes. 

17130.  Can  you  give  us  the.figures  for  the  Letter 
kmnv  ?— I will  do  so. 

17131.  The  receipts  per  tram  mile? — They  were 
2s.  M.  for  the  half-year  ended  30th  June  last. 

17132  Now,  will  you  explain  how  the  Board  of 
Works  is  interested  in  the  Letterkenny  l^e-to  what 
extent’— Well,  there  is  a first  mortgage  of  £50,000 
at  4 per  cent.,  the  interest  of  which  has  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  nett  revenue  of  the  Letterkenny  Company. 
Then  there  is  a second  mortgage  of  Ldo,uuu. 

17133.  Does  that  come  immediately  after  the  hrst 
mortgage1) — It  does.  Interest  and  sinking  fund,  o per 
cent  ° guaranteed  by  certain  baronies  in  the  county  of 
Donegal  and  by  the  city  of  Derry.  _ 

17134.  Then,  I suppose  that  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
traffic  if  the  traffic  earns  it !— Yes ; but  so  far  the 
traffic  has  not  earned  it,  and  the  baronies  have  been 
paying  it  up  to  the  present.  . , 

17135.  The  baronies  do.  not  pay  anything  on  the 
£50,000?— No.  . , , m 

17136.  Do  the  traffic  receipts  pay  interest  on 
£50,000  ?— They  have  not  paid  the  whole ; it  nas 
been  getting  into  arrear. 


£88,000,  and  the  length  of  the  line,  I think,  is  Sept,  so,  usr. 
seventeen  miles? — Yes.  . Mr.  Frederick 

17141.  So  that  the  cost  on  the  mortgages  alone  is  Dawson, 
something  over  £5,000  a mile  ? — It  is — that  is  the 
Letterkenny  line,  of  course. 

17142.  Yes,  I am  talking  of  the  Letterkenny  line 
entirely  now  ?— Yes. 

17143.  It  is  £5,400?— Yes,  it  is  rather  over 
£5,000. 

17144.  Then  I suppose  the  share  capital  has  a very 
remote  chance  of-  any  dividend  ? — T am  afraid  so, 
unless  some  wonderful  boom  comes. 

17145.  The  Chairman.— In  fact  it  would  he  very 
much  better  if  they  were  absorbed  by  the  neighbouring 
company  and  worked  as  one  concern  ? — W ell, . the 
Lough  Swilly  line  is  really  getting  into  an  entirely 
different  position.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are  getting 
into  better  form. 


17137.  Then,  I suppose  the  mortgage  now  is  con- 
ierablv  over  £50,000 1— Well,  there  is  a balance  to 
leir  credit  due  for  interest  of,  I suppose,  over  £o,000 
itween  the  two.  It  is  very  possible  some  ot  it  may 
we  beeh  running  before  the  line  was  open,  that  is  to 
y,  there  might  be  half  a year  or  a year  of  interest 
coining  before  the  line  opened  for  traffic. 

17138.  Then,  are  there  any  shares  or  stock  coming 
to  the  second  mortgage  of  £35,000?-  Yes ; there 
s a third  mortgage  to  Mr.  Bower,  of  £3,000,  and  then 
here  is  £57,155  worth  of  ordinary  shares. 

17139.  No  preference  shares?— No  preference 
hares.  . , 

17140.  Then,  taking  the  mortgages  alone,  it  mates 


into  oetter  iorni. 

17146.  Mr.  Barry.— On  what  terms  do  you  work 
the  Letterkenny  line  ? — Sixty-five  per  cent.  ; and  there 
are  some  other  matters.  They  were  to  supply  us  with 
two  engines  on  the  opening  of  the  line,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  do  it,  and  they  pay  us  the  hire  of  two 
engines  in  addition  to  the  65  per  cent. 

17147.  What  do  you  put  down  for  the  hire  of  the 
two  engines  ?— £300  a year— £150  for  each  engine. 

17148.  Do  you  make  money  or  lose  money  in 
working  that  Letterkenny  line? — During  the  first 
three  years  we  lost  nearly  £1,000. 

17149.  When  you  say  you  lost  that  amount,  do 
you  take  credit  for  anything  brought  over  your  own 
line? — No;  we  reckon  it  in  this  way  : — We  employ 
so  many  men,  and  such  and  such  materials. 

17150.  But  I mean  this  : — Supposing  the  traffic 
comes  from  Letterkenny  and  goes  to  Londonderry, 
and  passes  over  your  line  to  Londonderry,  do  you  take 
into' your  calculation  when  you  say  you  are  losing 
money  on  working  the  Letterkenny  line,  the  extra 
tolls  that  you  get  between  Letterkenny  and  London- 
derry i — No,  we  do  not,  because  we  have  all  the  ex- 
penses of  working  that  too.  If  we  have  so  many 
more  tons  of  goods  or  passengers,  we  have  the  ex- 
penditure for  that  to  pay  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

17151.  The  Chairman. — In  making  up  the  accounts 
of  the  two  Companies  I presume  you  deduct  first  of 
all  what  is  due  to  the  Lough  Swilly  line  ; and  then 
from  that  you  deduct  35  per  cent,  payable  to 
the  Letterkenny  line?— Yes ; that  is  practically  how 
it  stands.  - 

17152  Mr.  Barry. — And  the  £300  a-year  for 
engine  power?— And  the  £300  a-year  for  engine 

! P°17153.  You  said  you  Lost  money  the  first  year  or 

9 two  ? — For  the  first  three  years. 

17154.  How  are  you  doing  now? — Since  then  the 
, traffic  has  increased,  and  perhaps  I should  not  say 
' Very  much  about  it,  because  at  present  the  two  Com- 
' panies  are  trying  to  come  to  some  arrangement  about 
the  agreement. 

x 17155.  I thought  it  was  a perpetual  agreement  f— 
No  ; the  agreement  expired,  and  a new  one  was  made, 

1 and  they  are  not  satisfied  with  that, 
s 17156.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  get  £300  a-year 
in  addition  to  the  65  per  cent.?— Yes.  The 

expectation  was  that  the  Letterkenny  Company  would 
" have  sufficient  money  to  buy  two  engines ; it  turned 
0 out  they  had  not,  there  were  so  many  land  claims  to 
settle  that  there  was  more  expenditure  than  they 
J anticipated ; and  then  we  provided  them  ourselves, 
..j.  and  charged  them  the  hire. 

17157.  And  that  £300  increases  the  65  per  cent. 
Up  to  what? — The  entire  receipts  are  a little  over 
re  £4,400  a-year. 

xn  17158.  Then  that  would  he  about  72-L  per  cent.  ? 

Yes.  it  would  make  a difference  of  about  7£  per  cent. 

17159  Mr.  Fim. — Has  the  traffic  been  increasing 

on  the  Letterkenny  line  ?— Steadily  ; it  has  increased 
es  every  half  year  steadily  since  the  opening. 
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Sept.  30. 1887.  17  1 60.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  tlie  village  of 

Mr.  Frederick  Kilmacrennan  ? — I clo. 

Dawson.  17161.  Is  that  a village  that  would  produce  much 

traffic  1 — Oh,  no,  it  is  a little  country  village. 

17162.  Agricultural  entirely  ? — Yes. 

17163.  Is  there  any  village  of  importance  between 
there  and  Dunfanaghy  ? — A little  place  called  Crees- 
lough,  but  there  is  not  much  traffic  there,  unless,  per- 
haps, at  the  pig  and  cattle  fair. 

17164.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  Dunfan- 
aghy? — Well,  I should  say  400  or  500  people.  I 
have  stayed  there  a few  days  at  a time. 

17165.  Is  there  much  fishing  carried  on  there  1 — 
Not  a great  deal.  It  seems  to  be  carried  on  more 
with  small  boats.  I do  not  remember  seeing  any 
large  fishing  boats  there  at  all,  nothing  beyond  these 
drontheims. 

17166.  Mr.  Finn. — When  you  were  a broad  gauge 
line  you  could  bring  your  waggons  along  the  quays  in 
Londonderry,  did  you  pay  the  Harbour  Board  a 
charge  for  running  waggons  through  ? — Yes.  We  had 
an  arrangement  with  the  Harbour  Commissioners  from 
1868  to  charge  us  2d.  a ton  on  the  goods  that  came 
over  the  tramway,  and  £20  a month  for  passengers, 
and  we  ran  our  own  engines  up  to  that  place  where 
you  saw  the  train.  But  they  said  it  was  not  a legal 
agreement,  and  after  we  had  been  running  for  sixteen 
years  they  put  us  off ; and  got  this  engine  of  their 
own,  and  made  a new  arrangement  with  us,  but  at  the 
' time  we  were  a broad  gauge  lino,  the  Great  Northern, 
or  Northern  Counties  people  used  to  give  us  their 


waggons,  and  we  would  load  them,  and  th* 
right  through  to  Dublin  or  Belfast.  ^ Wo“1(l 
17167.  And  you  paid  a toll  to  the  Ha.br,  „ 
for  running  over  their  tramway  1— Ye.  u °a 
covered  the  entire  charge,  and  we  did  • h,’  , “i- 

ourselves.  C l°  haulage 

17168  Part  of  that  IS29,000  s]>ole 
expended  when  you  were  converted  into  . - 

gauge  line,  would  probably  have  had  to  1, 
to  enlarge  your  rolling  stock  so  as  to  work  the  T^' 
kenny  line  in  any  easel- No;  it  would  nnu 
taken  anything  like  that,  because  we  had  7 T* 
fair  stock  already  ; and  a little  addition  would? 
made  it  sufficient.  U ( have 

17169.  Then  your  old  rolling  stock  was  all 
less  1 — Yes ; we  held  an  auction,  and  any  0f  it 
was  new  enough  was  sold,  but  we  have  » W p 
it  on  hand  yet ; and  I would  be  only  too  glad  if  ° 
could  find  a purchaser  for  it.  Before  leaving  I 
™,li  to  sv  . word  in  favour  of  that  lino  to  whi* 
have  before  referred  from  Brmorana  to  CarnWi 
and  Malm  Head  It  «,  a thickly  populated  3 
good  agricultural  district. 

17170.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  there  a large  population 
Inishowen  ? — About  40,000.  It  is  very  much  mi 
thickly  populated  than  the  Letterkenny  side.  There 
is  a good  agricultural  district,  too,  and  a fine  made 
down  there  would  have  this  advantage  over  the 
other,  it  would  go  down  to  the  seaside  places,  and 
the  summer  traffic  might  help  to  make  it  pay. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  S.  B.  Humphreys  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr  S.  B. 
Humphreys. 


17171.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  manager  of 
the  Sligo.  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties  Railway, 
I believe?— Yes. 

17172.  You  have  had  a list  of  questions  sent  to 
you  ? — I have. 

17173.  Before  taking  your  answers  to  those 
questions  will  you  give  us  a description  of  your  line. 
It  commences  I believe,  at  Enniskillen  ? — Yes ; with 
a junction  with  the  Great  Northern,  and  it  runs  to 
Ballysodare.  The  Junction  is  at  Carricknagat,  but 
it  is  a running  junction,  and  we  exchange  traffic  at 
Ballysodare. 

17174.  You  terminate  at  the  junction,  and  then 
run  on  1— We  made  the  line  between  Carricknagat 
Junction  and  Ballysodare. 

17175.  Mr.  Barry. — You  run  parallel  to  the 
Midland'  Great  Western  line? — Yes;  we  doubled  the 
line  between  Carricknagat  J unction  and  Ballysodare. 

17176.  The  Chairman — Do  you  run  on  to  Sligo  ? 
— Yes. 

17177.  On  the  Great  Western? — Yes.  We  have 
running  powers  from  Carricknagat  Junction  to  Sligo. 

17178.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  it  a double  line  from  Bally- 
sodare to -Sligo? — Yes.  It  was  a double  line  before 
we  came  from  Sligo  to  Ballysodare,  and  then  we 
doubled  it  from  the  junction  to  Ballysodare ; , vve 
run  double  from  Carrignagat  to  Sligo. 

17179.  The  Chairman. — What  ,is  the  length  of 
the  line  ? — -48]-  miles. 

17180.  The  ordinary  gauge,  I presume — 5 feet  3 ? 
— Yes. 

17181.  Mr.  Barry. — When  was  the  line  opened? — 
It  was  opened  in  sections.  The  first  section  from 
Enniskillen  to  Belcoo,  12  miles,  was  opened  in  March, 
1879;  the  next  section,  7 miles,  to  Glenfame,  in 
January,  1880,  and  then  to  Manorhamilton  in 
December,  1880 ; and  we  opened  to  Sligo  throughout 
in  November,  1882. 

17182.  The  Chairman. — Your  total  receipts  for 
passenger  traffic  for  the  year  1886,  I believe,  were 
£6,146?— The  total  receipts  for  1886  were  £13,688. 

17183;  That  is  for  passengers  and  all  classes  of 
traffic  ? — Yes. 


17184.  But  your  passenger  receipts,  including 
mails,  were  £6,913,  and  the  goods,  minerals,  and  live 
stock  £6,715  1— Yes,  that  is  correct. 

17185.  Making  a total  of  £13,688  ?— Yes. 

17186.  That  is  for  48£  miles? — Yes. 

17187.  Mr.  Barry. — That  would  be  under  £6  a 
mile  per  week? — About  £6  is  what  we  reckon. 

17188.  The  Chairman. — That  would  be  about 
£300  per  mile  per  annum? — A little  less  than  that. 

17189.  Are  you  paying  any  dividend? — No. 

17190.  Do  you  pay  your  debentures  ?— No ; we 
have  paid  nothing. 

17191.  Then  the  whole  of  your  receipts  are  ab- 
sorbed in  working  the  line  ? — Yes. 

17192.  Does  it  cover  the  cost  of  working?— Yes; 
it  does,  and  leaves  a slight  balance  sometimes.  Our 
rolling  stock  is  hired,  and  we  have  been  paying  it 
off  by  instalments  annually  of  late  years.  We  are 
rather  in  arrear  with  that.  At  the  opening  of  the 
line  we  had  very  small  receipts  when  we  were  only 
open  for  a few  miles.  At  first  the  traffic  was  very 
small,  because  the  district  is  poor,  and  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  has  affected  us  considerably  too, 

17193.  Do  you  get  through  booking  arrangements! 
— Yes ; with  the  Great  Northern. 

17194.  And  the  Midland  on  the  other  side?— The 
Midland  do  not  do  anything  with  us. 

17195.  You  do  join  them? — Yes,  at  Ballysodare. 

17196.  Have  you  no  booking  through  for  either 
passengers,  goods,  minerals,  or  live  stock  ? — No. 

17197.  Have  you  applied  to  them  for  facilities  of 
that  kind? — No;  we  have  not,  because  very  little 
traffic  comes  from  that  district.  We  do  not  book 
traffic  to  them. 

17198.  Still  there  must  be  some  traffic  ?— Very 
little.  As  to  the  cattle  traffic  they  would  not  give 
us  facilities  for  bringing  cattle  traffic  over  their  line 
to  ours. 

17199.  There  must  be  some  traffic  passing  from 
local  stations  on  your  own  line  to  local  stations  on 
theirs  ? — Not  much ; there  are  some  passengers  go. 
We  have  no  through  booking  for  passengers,  because 
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times  the  trains  do  not  suit,  and  they  do  not 


*1'r‘^A0  Stm  there  must  be  some  traffic  passing. 

not  through  rates  they  must  book  to 
ff  y°u  i Junction  1 — To  Ballysodare.  There  is 

Slip0  or  Junction  ; nothing  but  a signal 


at  the  Junction  ; nothing  but  a signal  Y 

crtk  i rm.fire  must  be  an  amount  of  traffic  between 
I7;01-  „nml,anies  at  Ballysodare  which  would  be  N 
^ tW° , if  you  had  through  arrangements  and  book-  M 
facJf  We  have  not  much  traffic.  For  instance,  if  b< 
“Ss ' • „ ni,antity  of  flour  coming  from  Dublin  to 
thfof  our  Stations  they  would  make  a rate  for  the  n. 
®e  ? ti,ere  is  no  regular  traffic,  and  there  are  no 
f’  b V rites  We  had  rates  from  Dublin  to  some  of  B 
Nations  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  after  the  rates  E 
0U1  force  for  some  time  they  asked  more  than  we  G 
3 give  for  their  proportion,  and  the  rates  were  o: 

frfjg'.  Then  in  fact  there  has  not  been  any  a, 
J, element  between  your  two  companies  for  the 
Sange  of  traffic  1-Nothing  in  the  way  of  through  n 

dements.  Although  we  pay  them  a large  sum  n 

or r vear  for  the  use  of  then*  line  and  the  services  d 
ffnSSrrn  for  us  at  Sligo  and  Ballysodare,  they  do  d 
4 of  friendliness.  We 

ow  rather  competitors  with  them.  1 

1 7903.  Mr.  Barry. — What  do  you  pay  them  for  the  e 
use  of  the  line  1— Nearly  £1,900  a year  t 

17904  Mr  Pim. — What  is  the  distance  from  J 
Ballysodare  to  Sligo  1-Five  miles.  It  is  six  miles 
altogether  we  run  over  their  line.  _ ‘ 

17205.  How  do  you  make  it  six  miles  altogether! 

-From  Sligo  to  the  Junction.  ! 

17*906  You  laid  the  line  of  rails  1— Yes ; and  they 

keen  it  up.  Although  it  was  on  their  property,  the 
^cement  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  that  we 
•ere  to  lay  the  line  practically,  and  they  keep  it  up. 

We  pay  them  oyer  £1,000  every  half-year  for  the 
sen-ices  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Junction— 
about  £2,050  a year. 

17207  The  Chairman.— How  long  have  you  been 
opened"  1 — About  live  years  this  November— the  west 
part  of  the  line. 

17208.  Have  you  had  many  complaints  from  tne 
public  as  regards  the  non-facilities  for  getting  between 
stations  on  your  line  to  stations  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western,  either  for  passengers  or  goods!— We  have  not. 
There  has  been  so  little  traffic  that  there  has  nob  been 
any  complaint,  and  besides,  anytime  we  have  a quantity 

of  traffic  we  get  a rate  for  it.  , 

17209.  With  such  discouragement  as  evidently 
exists,  you  cannot  expect  any  traffic  to  be  exchange 
between  the  two  companies !— If  traffic  were  offered, 
or  there  were  any  reasonable  expectation  of  it,  there 
would  be  through  rates,  I have  no  doubt. 

17210.  Looking  at  the  railway  map,  I can  scarcely 
believe  there  is  no  traffic  passing  from  stations  on  your 
line  to  stations  on  the  Midland  Great  Western.  There 
must  be  both  people  and  goods  1 — There  are  passengers 
certainly,  but  very  little  goods.  Dublin  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  on  their  line  from  which  traffic  could  come, 
and  it  is  so  much  ' nearer  by  the  Northern  Line  to 
Enniskillen  than  by  our  line  that  we  could  not  get 
the  traffic  at  all.  . 

17211.  I am  not  speaking  of  Dublin,  lake 

Boyle,  Ballymote,  Carrick-on-Shannon  2 —There  is 

very  little  traffic  to  those  places.  There  are  no  mills 
or  manufactories  at  any  of  those  places,  and  theie  are 
no  mills  on  our  line,  or  anything  of  that  sort  to  send 
traffic  to  that  line.  , 

17212.  Mr.  Barry.— Is  there  any  tragic  to  Belfast  t 

17213.  Arising  between  Sligo  and  Inny  Junction! 
—Yes ; but  that  traffic  goes  round  by  Cavan. 

17214.  It  is  equally  short  the  other  route !— Yes  ; 
but  then  the  Midland  Company  do-  not  see  their  way 
to  give  through  booking  with  us  as  against  Cavan. 
We  should  be  very  glad  to  book  through  from  Belfast 


to  Boyle  and  those  stations,  but  the  Midland  Bail  way  Sept,  so,  mr. 
Company  do  not  see  their  way  to  it.  ^ Mr.  S.  B. 

17215.  The  Chairman. — Then  that  is  an  affirma-  Humphreys. 
tive  answer  to  my  question.  Yours  is  the  nearest 
route,  and  yet  they  refuse  you  through  booking!— 

You  asked  me  as  to  traffic  from  our  stations,  and  I 
replied  about  traffic  arising  from  our  stations. 

17216.  Take  traffic  in  connection  with  the  Great 


17  210.  laice  tramc  in  codjibcuuu 
Northern,  and  your  line  combined,  to  stations  on  the 
Midland  Great  Western.  Have  you  no  through 
booking  arrangements  there  1 — We  have  not. 

17217.  Although  that  route  would  be  much  the 
nearest!— I think  it  is  about  the  same  thing  to  Boyle. 

17218.  Mr.  Pim. — Would  it  not  be  nearer  from 
Boyle  to  Belfast  over  your  line  than  from  Boyle  to 
Belfast  coming  down  to  Mullingar  over  the  Midland 
Great  Western ! — I think  it  may  be  for  Boyle,  but 
off-hand  I could  not  tell  you. 

17219.  At  any  rate  the  distance  is  not  much 
against  you! — No. 

17220.  If  that  applies  to  Belfast,  it  applies  with 
much  greater  strength  to  Londonderry  !— But  there  is 
not  much  traffic,  if  any,  from  Londonderry.  The 
districts  are  served  by  certain  towns,  and  the  western 
district  is  served  from  Dublin  and  Belfast. 

17221.  The  Chairman. — Then,  practically,  if  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  was  blotted  out  of 
existence  it  would  be  no  injury,  as  far  as  your  line  and 
the  district  you  serve  is  concerned,  to  the  public!— 

No  * we  do  not  get  much  from  that  district. 

17222.  But  there  cannot  be  all  this  country  with- 
out traffic  passing  between  the  various  points  2— But 
the  facts  are  as  I have  stated.  Of  course  we  get  a 
large  cattle  traffic  from  that  district,  but  that  is  not 
booked  through.  It  is  walked  to  our  station  at 
Collooney  from  Boyle,  and  that  district,  because  the 
Midland  Company  have  not  given  us  facilities  to 
bring  the  cattle  down  by  rail.  , , 

17223.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  cattle  walked  from  boyle  to 
Collooney  on  your  line  in  preference  to  being  sent  to 
Collooney  over  the  Midland  line!— For  Londonderry 

—I  say  that  they  have  given  no  facilities. 

17224.  Did  you  ever  ask  them  for  a through  rate! 
—No  ; what  is  the  use  of  a through  rate  if  they  will 
not  bring  the  cattle  down  by  trains  that  are  suitable. 

17225.  The  Chairman. — You  have  told  us  re- 
peatedly that  there  is  no  traffic,  and  now  you  tell  us 
that  because  the  Midland  Great  Western  will  not  give 
you  facilities  the  cattle  are  walked  from  Boyle  to 
Collooney,  whereas  they  might  be  put  on  the  railway 
at  Boyle,  and  sent  along  their  line  to  the  junction  7 
Yes,  but  you  were  speaking  with  regard  to  goods 
l traffic,  and  I thought  you  were 1 classing .the  things, 
and  would  take  them  up  according  to  their  classih- 

! Cai72’26  If  there  is  cattle  traffic  there  must  be  pas- 

r senger  traffic?— I have  said  that  there  is  passenger 
..  traffic,  but  speaking  of  goods  and  merchandise  the 
i traffic  is  almost  nil. 

s 17227.  Mr.  Barry.—  Is  there  no  agricultural  pro- 
- duce  that  wants  to  find  its  way  into  Enniskillen,  off 
l the  Midland  Great  W estera  line  ?— No. 

0 1722S.  Mr  .Pim- — Supposing  a passenger  wants  to 

t go  from  Boyle  to  Londonderry,  can  you  give  hima 
through  ticket  from  Boyle  over  your  line  ?— No.  He 
e comes  to  Collooney  or  Ballysodare,  and  we  give  lnm  a 

is  through  ticket  to  Londonderry  there. 

Is  17228.  How  about  the  tram  service  !— That  suits 
•e  very  well  coming  down  from  the  Midland  1 here  are 
a two  trains  in  the  day  that  suit  to  go  to  Londonderry 

;?  °'  17229.  They  make  a satisfactory  connection  at  the 

1 bl'i7230  The  Chairman. — You  have  no  through  car- 

' riages  or  through  bookings!— No,  except  from  our 

own  stations  to  Londonderry. 

’ 17231.  Mr.  Pim. — You  say  even  if  you  get  a 

n through  rate  for  cattle  from  Boyle  to  Londonderry, 
lSt  over  the  Midland,  they  do  not  run  the  tram  service  m 
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. such  a way  as  to  make  it  available? — Not  at  all ; 
quite  the  opposite. 

17232.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  this  ? — Yes. 
To-morrow  there  will  be  a fair  at  Boyle,  and  every 
fair  we  get  nearly  forty  waggons  of  cattle  walked 
from  Boyle  to  Collooney  for  Londonderry. 

17233.  What  distance  is  that? — By  rail,  that  is 
about  twenty  miles,  and  by  road  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen. 

17234.  There  is  a station  at  Boyle  on  the  Midland 
Great  Western  line  ? — Yes. 

17235.  You  say  that  cattle  come  from  Boyle  to 
Collooney  by  road  to  get  on  your  railway? — Yes. 

17236.  Mr.  Barry. — Supposing  they  had  come  on 
the  Midland  Great  Western  line,  would  the  waggons 
have  been  transferred  to  your  line,  or  would  the 
cattle  have  been  transhipped  ?- -The  waggons  would 
be  transferred  to  our  line  at  Ballysodare,  but  then  the 
train  services  do  not  suit  at  all,  and  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Company  offer  no  facilities  for  special 
trains. 

1 7237. . Can  you  give  us  a case  in  point  ? — Last  year 
there  was  a large  fair  at  a place  called  Croglian,  4 miles 
from  Boyle.  We  every  year  get  about  30  waggons  of 
cattle  from  this  fair  for  the  Londonderry  district,  and 
the  dealers  said: — “If  you  can  send  your  waggons 
over  to  the  Midland  Company’s  station  at  Boyle  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  thirty  waggons  of  cattle,  and 
it  will  serve  us  instead  of  having  to  take  the  cattle 
out  of  the  waggons  at  Ballysodare  or  walk  them  down 
to  Collooney ; it  will  be  better  if  we  can  get  them 
through  without  changing.”  I said  “ We  have  the 
power  to  send  our  waggons  over  the  Midland  line, 
but,  of  course,  the  difficulty  is  that  Mr.  Ward  may 
not  make  proper  arrangements  to  bring  the  cattle 
down  to  Ballysodare,  so  that  we  can  run  them  to 
Londonderry,  but,"  I said,  “ I will  communicate  with 
him.” 

17238.  Did  you  do  so? — I did;  I wrote  and  told 
him  that  for  several  years  past  we  had  had  about  thirty 
waggons  ot  cattle  from  this  fair,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  take  thirty  of  our  waggons  and  run  a special 
with  them  from  Boyle  to  Ballysodare  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  fair,  and  we  would  run  them  special  to  London- 
derry. I pointed  out  what  a service  this  would  be  to 
the  dealers,  instead  of  their  having  to  walk  their  cattle, 
and  that  he  would  not  lose  by  it,  because  he  would 
have  the  rate  from  Boyle  to  Ballysodare.  He  replied, 
and  said  he  would  not  run  a special  with  them,  but 
that  they  must  go  by  the  ordinary  trains. 

17239.  What  sort  of  trains  are  they? — The 
ordinary  trains  are  goods  trains  arriving  at  Bally- 
sodare about  two  in  the  morning,  which  was  of  no 
service  at  all,  because  the  cattle  woidd  be  in  the  wag- 
gons all  night.  He  said  lie  would  take  the  empty 
waggons  over,  and  I sent  them  over,  hoping  that  he 
would  probably  alter  liis  decision  about  it.  I sent  an 
agent  over  to  Boyle  to  the  fair,  and  they  actually 
loaded  thirty  waggons  of  cattle  in  our  waggons,  and 
the  station-master  at  Boyle  wired  to  Mr.  Ward  that 
there  were  thirty  waggons  waiting,  loaded  with 
cattle,  for  Londonderry,  asking  it  he  should  run  a 
special  with  them  to  Ballysodare,  about  twenty-three 
miles.  Mr.  Ward  replied  “No.”  I wired  him  my- 
self, and  again  the  answer  was  “ No.”  I went  to  Mr. 
Plews  in  the  last  hope  of  influencing  Mr.  Ward 
through  him,  and  he  wired  him  in  the  afternoon, 
about  four  o’clock,  asking  if  he  would  run  a special, 
and  about  six  o’clock  I had  a telegram  to  say  that  he 
would  run  a special. 

17240.  Mr.  Abernethy. — How  many  hours  had  the 
cattle  been  in  the  waggons  then  ? — From  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  eight  hours. 

17241.  And  was  this  six  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
evening? — In  the  evening.  The  special  left  some- 
where about  seven  o’clock,  and  did  not  get  into 
Ballysodare — a distance  of  23  miles — until  nearly  ten 
o’clock.  It  was  then  too  late  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments with  the  Great  Northern  to  get  the  cattle 


through  before  the  first  goods  train  in  the 
and  the  result  was  that  the  cattle  remameT'11'^ 
waggons  until  about  one  o’clock  on  the  follow^  tlle 


the  most  disgraceful  thing  that  I ever^n!^ 'e5’'' 
of  the  cattle  were  dead,  and  some  were  doT  • ^ 
waggons.  It  was  simply  a piece  of  eras  *1' 
and  they  would  not  run  the  traffic  special  bee  •’ 


was  coming  onr  way.  If  it  had  been  goinsi* 
way  they  would  have  run  ten  warcons  all  n " 
from  Boyle  to  Dublin,  107  miles.  ew\T 

17242.  A special  train?— Yes.  From  Bovb  * 
Dublin,  I suppose,  ten  waggons  would  be  the  v, 
most  they  would  require  ; but  because  the  traffic V 
coming  to  our  line  they  would  not  run  a special  n 
miles  until  we  pleaded,  and  bogged,  and  I svm 
until  they  found  that  their  ordinary  trains  v 
so  heavily  loaded  that  they  could  not  take  tb 
cattle.  . Even  if  their  trains  could  have  taken  th 
waggons  they  would  have  dribbled  them  dm™ 
to  Ballysodare  and  landed  them  at  two  in  th 
morning.  It  woidd  have  been  better  for  us  if  they 
had  done  it.  That  is  a sample  of  the  facilities  th l 
give  us.  1 

17243.  Mr.  Barry.— Who  had  to  pay  the  damage 
to  the  cattle?— -Well,  we  had  better  say  nothing  about 
that,  as  the  cases  are  sub  juclice. 

17244.  Mr.  Pim. — How  long  ago  is  this?— This 
was  last  year,  on  the  30th  October.  I told  Mr, 
Ward  that  if  ever  I had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
the  matter  to  this  Commission,  or  any  other  public 
body,  I would . expose  the  thing  as  a monstrous  in- 
jury not  only  to  our  traffic  but  to  the  traffic  of  the 
country,  and  so  I think  it  is. 

17245.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  consider  that  a 
sample  of  other  matters? — I can  only  judge  from 
what  we  have  experienced. 

17246.  Have  you  experienced  the  same  sort  of 
thing  since? — No;  because  I never  tried  the  same 
thing  again  without  knowing  what  I was  doing. 

17247.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Have  you  ever  applied  to 
him  since  for  a special  train  ? — I never  have,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  until  there  is  something  done ; I will 
not  put  my  head  into  a noose  again.  What  I shall  do 
with  regard  to  the  traffic  to-morrow  is  this  : I am  send- 
ing my  agent  over  to  the  fair  at  Boyle,  but  the  traffic 
must  walk  down  to  Collooney  on  Simday,  and  we  shall 
load  it  at  Collooney  on  Monday,  and  we  shall  have  forty 
waggons  ; but  if  there  were  facilities  given,  and  trains 
would  run  in  proper  time,  or  if  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
waggons  they  would  run  a special,  the  traffic  would 
go  over  their  line.  They  charge  25  por  cent,  more 
for  our  waggons  than  for  their  own  for  the  distance 
between  Boyle  and  Ballysodare,  because  our  waggons 
are  somewhat  larger  than  theirs — they  hold  a beast 
or  so  more ; but  if  we  could  get  facilities  from  the 
Midland  to  run  a special  train,  say,  when  we  had 
fifteen  waggons  or  twenty  waggons  of  cattle,  which  is 
the  usual  thing,  it  would  be  a great  facility.  The 
Great  Northern  Company  will  run  a special  for  us 
from  Enniskillen  to  Londonderry,  60  miles,  with 
fifteen  waggons,  and  they  give  every  facility  for 
traffic.  If  the  Midland  would  do  the  same  thing, 
carry  our  waggons  from  Boyle  so  that  we  could  take 
them  from  them,  you  see  what  an  immense  facility 
it  would  give  to  persons  sending  then-  traffic,  instead 
of  walking  all  the  way  down  to  Ballysodare. 

17248.  The  Chairman. — What  should  you  propose 
as  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?— -I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  we  have  not  a remedy  as  it  stands,  if  we 
were  in  a better  position,  and  able  to  fight  our  case, 
but  it  lias  been  all  a fight  since  we  started— a fight  on 
one  side  with  *he  Great  Northern,  and  on  the  other 
side  with  the  Midland.  We  are  looked  on  as  inter- 
lopers. The  traffic  arising  on  our  own  line  is  very 
small,  and  we  have  to  work  up  traffic  from  both  ends, 
and  that  being  the  case  we  have  to  come  into  collision 
with  both  Companies,  and  both  Companies  set  their 
faces  against  our  getting  any  of  their  traffic,  if  pc® 
sible. 
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. ,T„  Pim  _Do  you  say  you  have  had 
.l^laSties  the  Great  Northern  i-No ; 
similar  cuiu  Northern  endeavour  to  keep  any 


similar  diffi  Northern  endeavour  to  keep  any 

but  I say  that  we  might  take  from  them,  but  for 
traffic  they 


*°  send°  them  ftey  “ eYery 


•SB,  Mr  Barry.— I presume  there  is  not  much 
Peon  co’uld  take  from  the  Great  Northern!— 
traffic  you  “ antitv  of  traffic -from  Live 


vou  couia  taxe  ™ , t - 

I take  a large  quantity  of  traffic  .from  Liver- 
gli„o  to  Enniskillen,  which  they  used  to  take 


“$5/ The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  get  the 
i tem  ou  the  Great  Northern  1-We  do  not  get 
tf  f the  Great  Northern.  We  take  it  instead  of  the 
i t Northern.  As  yon  are  aware  large  quantities 
f American  Sour  come  into  Liverpool,  and  are  trans- 
o..,!  to  Ireland  hy  the  steamers  from  Liverpool  to 
f^lk  and  Greenore ; instead  of  that  coming  to 
Su“omi  to  Sligo  hy  the  Sligo  Steam  Naur 
steamers,  and  then  we  carry  from  Sligo  to 
SSkflleu.  In  that  way  we  hare  taken  a large 
tiw  of  bacon  and  other  American  exports  that 
’“It™™  by  the  Great  Northern  to  Enniskillen, 
irtat  Mr.  Pim.— D o you  take  it  through  Enms- 
r ' or  from  any  other  stations  on  the  Great 
urn  ml  There  is  a station  at  Lisbellaw,  and  a 
“STt  'SSL,  * which  we  bring  bread  stnfifs 
i bacon,  through  from  Liverpool  via  Sligo.  We 
hive  through  rates  from  Sligo  to  these  stations. 

17953  The  Chairman. — Then  the  Great  Northern 
off  difficulties  to  you  1 — I do  not  mean  they  offer 
any  difficulties  tons,  but  they  lower  their  own  rates  to 
prevent  us  getting  the  traffic.  They  cannot  prevent 
us  sending  the  traffic  over  their  line. 

17254.  Have  you  through  rates  1— Yes,  from  Sligo. 
179.55  Mr.  Pim.— Do  they  give  you  a satisfactory 
sen-ice.  ' I suppose  they  do  not  obstruct  the  service 
from  Enniskillen  1-No,  they  give  us  the  same  sm-vice 
that  they  have  themselves,  and  we  cannot  ask  for 
more.  Then  there  are  large  mills  at  Sligo  for  grind- 
in,,  Indian  corn  into  meal,  and  there  is  a large  marlce 

for  that  at  Enniskillen  and  its  district,  and  we >car vy 

Lt  down  from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen,  and  kW* 
tar,  and  Lisnaskea,  and  Clones,  instead  of  ‘be  Great 
Northern  bringing  it  from  Londonderry  or  Belfast  to 
those  stations.  , q 

17256.  What  is  your  traffic  per  mile  per  weelr . 

£6 ; but  then  we  pass  through  a very  poor  country. 
When  this  line  was  projected,  in  the  first  ^stance, 
was  expected  that  the  coal  mines  and  the  non  mines 
of  Leitrim  would  have  been  developed  by  it. 

17257  The  Chairman.— Where  are  the  iron  mines* 
-They  are  beyond  Dromahair  six  or  seven  miles  m 
the  Carrick-on-Shannon  direction,  west  of  Lou  h 
Allen.  But,  of  course,  iron  fell  in  price,  and  can  be 
brought  from  Spain  for  such  a small  price. 

17258.  Is  it  the  same  quality  of  ore  as  that  brouah 
from  Spain! — About  the  same  thing. 

17259.  Have  you  any  large  deposits  of  it  1— it  has 
never  been  thoroughly  worked.  I believe  there  is 
large  quantity  of  it,  but  it  is  away  up  m the  kills ; and 
difficult  to  get  at ; and  then  the  coal  was  found  not  to 
be  good  enough.  , ,.  ... 

17260.  Where  is  the  coal!— In  the  same  district. 
17261.  Mr  Pim.— What  has  the  total  cost  ot  your 

line  been !—  I think  £300,000. 

17262.  That  is  the  capital  power,  but  you  appear 
to  have  borrowed  money  on  Lloyd  s Bonds  . s 
think  £50,000  after  that  would  makeup  the  amount. 

17263.  That  would  come  to  about  £8,000  anuie  — 
Yes,  about  that.  It  was  not  made  with  gold,  01 
would  have  been  cheaper. 

17264.  It  was  made  with  shares ! — Yes,  with  paper 
of  one  kind  and  another. 

17265.  And  that  cost  does  not  include  rolling  stock  * 
—No,  we  hired  that. 

17266.  Have  yon  hired  the  locomotives  on  tne 
railway! — Yes. 


17267.  Who  have  you  hired  them  from!— From  Sept.  80,  1887 
Mr.  Charles  Morrison,  of  London.  Mr.  S.  B. 

17268.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  you  pay  about  Humphreys. 
10  per  cent,  for  that!— That  is  what  we  are  to  pay, 
but  we  have  not  paid  it  hitherto.  We  have  paid  some 
instalments. 

17269.  Was  your  agreement  with  him  per 
cent. ! — I think  it  is  10  per  cent. 

17270.  Mr.  Barry.— I see  in  the  Board  of  trade 
Return  there  is  £50,000  of  guaranteed  stock,  on  which 
it  appears  a dividend  is  paid.  Is  that  guaranteed  by 
the  county!— No,  I have  a note,  which  I added  to  my 
replies,  that  in  Mr.  Findlay’s  evidence  he  stated  that 
this  line  of  ours  was  guaranteed  by  the  barony  or  the 
county,  but  there  is  no  such  baronial  or  comity 
guarantee.  The  guarantee  is  given  by  the  proprietors 
of  property  through  which  the  line  passes,  and  by  the 
promoters,  and  they  pay  annually  the  assessment  on 
whatever  they  guaranteed  for— £100  or  £500,  or 
£5,000,  as  you  see  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

17271.  Mr.  Pirn.— Is  it  a joint  and  several 
guarantee!— It  is  a separate  guarantee  from  each— 

£50,000  of  B and  C shares.  t . . 

17272.  Mr.  Barry. — That  amounts  to  £5U,UUU  m 

all  1 Yes.  Mr.  Morrison  holds  some  of  those  shares, 

and  he  gets  the  interest  on  them.  He  holds  the 
greater  portion  of  them.  . , 

17273.  Mr.  Pim.— Those  are  the  A or  preferred 
capital!— -No,  the  Band  C guaranteed  capital. 

17274.  Mr.  Barry. — Were  you  connected  with  the 
line  in  the  first  instance  !— No,  I was  not  the  first 
manager.  Mr.  James  Plews  was  the  first  manager, 
but  he  was  only  there  a year.  I have  been  with  the 
company  since  1880.  , „ 

17275  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  the  line 
would  have  been  if  paid  for  in  cash  !_I  could  notsay. 

You  can  get  an  idea  from  this,  that  I think  the  con- 
tract was  about  £5,000  per  mile  in  the  first  instance 
and  if  it  had  been  made  with  cash  I presume  that 
would  have  made  it.  , 

17276.  Was  the  contractor  to  be  paid  m cash  at  that 
rate,  or  was  he  to  receive  anything  in  shares  ^That 
T cannot  tell.  I was  with  the  Great  Northern  at  the 
made.  I was  Mr.  Henry  Plews  assistantt 
17277  The  Chairman.— Now  will  you  go  through 
the  answers  which  you  have  prepared  to  these  ^e.sfc' 

ions  1 The  first  question  is,  “ What  means  a e taken 

to  increase  passenger  traffic  by  additional  trains 
regular  and  excursion  !”  Three  trams  per  daJ  ^0  [un 
each  way  regularly,  between  Enniskillen  and  Sli„o 
throughout  tile  year,  and  additional  trains  are  run  to 
accommodate  passengers  attending  the  fairs  alongae 
line  Special  excursion  trains  are  also  run  to  Sligo 
and  Enniskillen,  in  connection  witli  agrieiiitnral  shows, 
race  meetings,  and  other  local  events  of  interest. 

17278  What  arc  your  fares !— They  are  the  statu- 
tory fares  Id.  a mile  for  third  class ; 2d.  for  second 
Ss  and  2id.  for  first  class.  We  do  not  ^harge  «o 
much  for  the  first  and  second  class,  but  we  char  e 
W a mile  for  third  class,  and  a fare  and  two-thirds 

f°X17279etHave  you  any  excursion  fares!— 1 The  ex- 
cursion fares  we  charge  are  less  than  «“gle  fJes  “ 

+ in=hnce'i  Sometimes  they  are  only  halt  the 
sonde  fares.  For  instance,  from  Enniskillen  to  Sligo 
it  is  usually  2s.  Od.  third  clans,  and  our  ordinary  fare 
“ ?Our  passenger  traffic  has  developed  very 
considerably.  A two  horse  van  did  the  whole  busi- 
nei  before  we  started,  and  last  year  we  earned 

10a60«.-I.  ‘he  trafficon  the  line  grew- 
in» !— Yes,  except  that  sometimes,  m a bad  season  for 

T have  made  out  myself.  (Handing  in  same). 

W 17281.  The  Chair, nan.— I see  that  the  P^nger 
traffic  is  gradually  falling  off,  because  you  had  12o,000 

tratn  in  1 883 1 1883  was  the  bestyear  we  have 

had.enVe  had  an  immense  cattle  traffic  that  year. 
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r.  172S2.  Then  you  had  117,000  in  1884,  and  now 
you  have  got  down  to  108,000 1 — But  you  see  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country  have  been  very  seriously  affect- 
ing us.  For  instance,  we  carry  an  immense  number 
of  market  people.  We  carry  400  and  500  market 
people  a week  to  Sligo  or  Enniskillen,  or  perhaps  as 
many  as  600  or  700.  If  the  markets  are  good,  and 
the  prices  are  good,  they  come  out  largely,  but  if  the 
prices  are  bad  they  do  not  come  at  all.  Then,  as  to 
the  reduction  of  fares.  Passengers  attending  markets 
and  fairs  along  the  line,  are  granted  return  tickets  on 
market  and  fair  days,  second  and  third  class  at  a little 
over  the  single  fares,  and  in  some  cases  where  there  is 
opposition,  by  cars,  &c.,  at  much  less  than  the  single 
fares.  Excursion  tickets  at  less  than  single  fares  are 
also  issued  in  connection  with  the  events  referred  to 
in  the  previous  part  of  my  answer.  Through  booking 
arrangements  are  in  operation  between  this  company’s 
station,  and  the  stations  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, Ireland,  via  Enniskillen,  and  also  with  the 
principal  stations  in  England  via  Dublin  and  Holy- 
head,  Greenore  and  Holyhead,  and  with  Scotland  via 
Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

1 7 283.  Then  you  only  book  via  Greenore  and  Belfast  1 
— Yes,  we  do.  We  book  via  Dublin  and  Holyhead, 
Dublin  and  Kingstown,  and  Dublin  and  North  Wall. 

17284.  Mr.  Barry. — And  also  by  Londonderry? — 
That  is  for  Scotland.  For  Scotland  we  book  via  Bel- 
fast and  Londonderry. 

17285.  The  Chairman. — You  do  not  book  through 
by  Londonderry  to  Morecambe,  for  instance  ? -No, 
very  few  people  go  that  way.  Then  as  to  acceleration 
of  trains.  The  trains  are  run  at  a fair  rate  of  speed, 
consistent  with  the  heavy  gradients  and  curves,  and 
the  fact  that  the  trains  are  with  few  exceptions  mixed, 
goods  and  passengers.  Then  as  to  improvement  of 
rolling  stock.  The  engines  are  large  and  powerful, 
and  of  the  most  approved  pattern  for  heavy  work, 
fitted  with  Smith’s  vacuum  brake,  with  patent  radial 
axles,  and  on  bogie  wheels,  built  by  Beyer,  Peacock 
and  Co.,  Manchester ; Hudsnell,  Clarke  & Co.,  Leeds, 
and  Avonside.  Engineering  Company,  Bristol.  The 
passenger  carriages  are  large  and  comfortable,  with  all 
modem  improvements.  The  rolling  stock  is  kept  in 
proper  order  by  the  company’s  staff  of  mechanics  at 
Manorhamilton,  and  consists  of  : — 


when  r 


■ “ (c-)  Improved  classification » >. 
member  of  the  Irish  RaiWn  T‘'e 


«•  lucmuei-  oi  cue  Irish  Railw,  m e 
House.  The  authorized  classification  0f , “8 


Five  Engines. 

Five  Composite  Coaches  (1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class). 

Six  Third  Class  Coaches,  to  carry  seventy  passengers 


Four  Third  Class  and  Brake  Vans  combined. 
Fifty  Goods  Waggons,  covered. 

Twenty  Coal  Waggons. 

Thirty  Open  Cattle  Waggons. 

Two  Timber  Trucks. 

One  Goods  Brake  Van. 


Then,  as  to  goods  traffic. — “ (a.)  Through  booking  at 
reduced  rates  ?”  Through  rates  for  goods  are  in  opera- 
tion between  this  company’s  stations  and  all  stations 
on  Great  Northern  Railway,  Ireland ; and  this  com- 
pany, being  members  of  the  Irish  and  English  Traffic 
Conference,  has  the  advantage  of  through  rates  for 
goods  and  live  stock  between  its  stations  and  the  prin- 
cipal stations  in  England  by  all  leading  Conference 
routes.  “(6.)  Special  arrangements  for  fairs?” 
Special  trains  are  run,  with  passengers,  to  fairs  at 
early  and  suitable  hours,  and  special  cattle  trains  are 
run  from  the  fairs  at  suitable  hours  for  shipment  of 
live  stock  at  the  ports  of  Londonderry,  Dundalk, 
Belfast,  and  Greenore,  with  which  through  rates  are 
in  operation  for  their  conveyance.  This  company’s 
line  offers  the  quickest  route  by  which  cattle  can  be 
sent  to  England  and  Scotland  from  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, and  is  very  largely  availed  of;  as  many  as  one 
hundred  waggons  of  cattle  having  been  sent  from  one 
fair  in  Collooney  in  a day.  Live  stock  purchased  in 
Collooney,  &c.  fairs  are  shipped  to  Derry  same  ni«dit 


(.lassmcation  of 

adopted,  and  alterations  are  made  by  th  8°°ds  15  I 
at  their  monthly  conferences  as  may  befh,.„  i “ana8® « 

effort  is  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fl, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  tval  ^' 
district.  Complamts  are  very  few  and  alwS  ,°f  ^ 
prompt  attention.  Then,  as  to  the  encoura«TffVe 
extensions,  I take  heading  “ (6.)  By  working?™ 
company  took  a considerable  interest  in  tho  1 
line  of  Light  Railway  from  Collooney  to  CkE? 
and  arrangements  were  in  progress  fur  tliewJ  I 
the  line  by  this  company,  and  as  we  are 
communication  with  the  North  of  Ireland  our  n0Sf 

!7286.  You  merely  offered  facilities  by  offense 

belt.  "'6re  n0t  “ 

17287.  Mr.  —You  are  acquainted  with  4, 
country  through  which  that  line  would  pass  ?-TV 
tlally;  „ I attended  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  the 
case  fell  through. 

17288.  Have  you  seen  it  yourself?— I have  not 
been  over  the  country,  but  I know  the  character  of  it 
It  is  very  much  like  our  own,  a district  of  the  same’ 
kind,  but  more  thickly  populated  than  what  ours  is 

17289.  Some  gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  before 
us  were  very  anxious  that  that  line  should  be  narrow 
gauge  from  Ballysodare  to  Claremorris.  Would  you 
recommend  that?— I am  dead  against  narrow  gauge 
lines  in  connexion  with  existing  broad  gauge  lines.  I 
think  they  are  a very  great  mistake. 

17290.  Mr.  Bim. — Was  that  line  proposed  to  be 
narrow  gauge  ? — No,  it  was  proposed  to  be  the  same 
gauge  as  ours — a light  railway. 

172*|L  Mr.  Barry. — Those  gentlemen  were  Sligo 
people  ? — I do  not  know  that  anyone  can  give  a proper 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  narrow  gauge 
lines  except  railway  men  who  practically  know  the 
working  of  both  classes  of  line.  You  have  to  consider 
the  break  of  gauge  and  the  necessity  for  cattle  and 
goods  having  to  be  transferred  from  one  track  to  the 
other,  and  if  you  have  had  experience  of  cattle  bein" 
loaded  and  unloaded,  and  know  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
getting  them  loaded  and  unloaded,  and  the  injury 
that  is  done  to  the  beasts,  and  you  find  that  has  to  be 
done  once  or  twice  over,  you  see  how  it  militates 
against  the  traffic. 

17292.  The  Chairman.  — Do  you  find  any  difficulty 
in  getting  cattle  to  enter  waggons  after  they  have  been 
unloaded? — We  do  not  often  do  it,  because  it  is  a 
thing  that  everybody  objects  to — dealers  and  all.  It 
is  a dirty  job  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  into  a waggon  again.  They  are  very  glad  to  get 
out.  Li  the  first  instance,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
them  in,  and  when  they  get  out  they  are  very  glad  to 
get  out,  and  it  is  a great  difficulty  to  get  them  in 


17293.  More  difficult  than  at  first? — I do  not  say 
that,  because  they  are  more  tired. 

17294.  Supposing  a long-established  and  experienced 
cattle  dealer  had  told  us  that  he  would  sooner  walk 
his  cattle  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  did  do  so,  rather 
than  undergo  the  transhipment,  would  you  agree  with 
that  ? — I would  not  altogether  agree  with  that  gentle- 
man s opinion.  Cattle  dealers,  as  a rule,  give  opinions 
according  to  their  experience,  like  everybody  else, 
but  I would  not  quite  agree  with  him  in  this  instance. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a serious  matter  to  unload  and 
reload  them,  and  in  addition  to  that  you  must  leave  a 
margin,  and  I should  like  to  know  what  margin  you 
could  leave  if  you  wanted  to  ship  cattle  in  Londonderry 
by  an  ordinary  train  in  this  season  of  the  year  and 
later  on.  To  get  them  to  the  port  before  sunset  yon 
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i vp  at  a most  unearthly  hour  if  you  are 
from  Claremorris  by  a light  railway,  and  want 
coming lru  j t night.  Y ou  would  have  to  leave 
<*■5  ST  iu  the  morning  to  get  to  Ballysodare 
*l “ship  root  cattle  and  «e‘ «'»»  "«?  V s“'. 
i»“  Mr  Ham/. — What  time  would  be  occupied 
1 AtoJk-  a train  of  thirty  trucks  of  cattle  1- 
jn  transi  n » trucks  of  cattle  with  experienced 
Y0UTan  hoTand  a half,  I think,  or  less;  but  I 
“en, , . . like  to  tranship  them  in  the  same  time, 
wiild  no  y wigh  somethiug  could  be  done 

T.he‘T  and  that  is°tliis  question  of  getting  cattle  into 
before  sundown.  It  is  really  only  e technical 
the  po'  ts  bad  effect  where  the  distances  are 

“ as  we  hare  to  carry  cattle.  We  have  to 
f "„0h  a very  early  horn  to  get  into  Enniskillen 
*!  o»  for  the  Northern  line  when  we  have  not  a 
m tl.ain  load.  We  have  to  leave  Collooney  at 
f?  £ morning,  and  on  winter  mornings  in 
November  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  cattle  into 
because  the  sight  of  the  lamp  sets  them 
lT  I do  not  see  why  there  could  not  be  some  way 
?«,mining  the  cattle,  if  they  are  to  he  examined, 
SSme  intermediate  point,  so  as  to  do  away  with 


their  having  to  start  so  early.  I do  not  quite  see  s^.30.  1687. 
how  it  could  be  done.  _ _ Mr.  S.  B. 

17296.  1 suppose  they  cannot  be  examined  in  the  Humphreys, 
trucks  ! — I suppose  they  cannot.  I certainly  think 
the  line  I have  mentioned  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  country.  T know  the  benefit  that  our  line  has 
been  to  the  district  through  which  we  have  passed, 
and  I am  quite  sure  the  prices  of  everything  have 
largely  gone  up  in  connection  with  our  line,  and  I 
really  think  part  of  that  country  must  have  starved 
if  it  had  not  been  for  our  line  in  past  years.  We 
brought  the  Indian  meal  and  eatables  in  at  cheap  rates 
instead  of  the  people  carting  them  for  twenty-five  miles. 

17297. — I suppose  when  you  got  to  Claremorris 
you  would  like  to  see  your  way  on  to  Tuam  1 — That 
■was  the  intention.  The  iutention  was  to  make  a 
line  from  the  Shannon  to  Belfast,  but  I am  inclined 
to  think  the  Midland  killed  that  scheme  before  the 
Privy  Council. 

17298.  Could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  sharpest 
curve  on  your  line  and  the  steepest  gradient  ! — The 
steepest  gradient  is  1 in  49,  and  the  sharpest  curve  is 
7 chains  radius. 

[The  witness  withdrew]. 


Mr.  William  Williams  called  in  and  examined, 


17299  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  the 
1 .f  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  an 
„cr.e  y„g  an(j  I am  general  manager  of  that  st< 

h™.  ij^ 

it  starts  from  Waterford  and  goes  up  to  Kilkenny, 
ilte  you  work  the  line  from  Kilkenny  to  Mery-  d, 
torn*  id  then  the  second  line  np  to  Mounted-  o, 

S”l780hlMr.  Barry.— What  is  the  total  length  1—  r, 

'’StThe  Chairman. — Will  yon  kindly  give  ns  p 
, few  statistics  before  yon  come  to  the  questions 
which  have  been  submitted  to  voul  Is  y»«r  line  a. 
single  or  a double  line  (-It  is  a single  line  all  ( 

‘1'l730S.  On  the  5 feet  3 inch  gauge!-Tes.  < 

17304.  Have  you  a junction  at  Maryborough  with  . 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western!— We  have  junc- 
tions at  Maryborough  and  Kilkenny  with  the  Great  , 
Southern  and  Western.  . _ . 

17305.  Do  you  exercise  runmng  powers  _fci  the 
short  distance  where  you  come  para  lei  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  up  to  Kilkenny, 
a separate  line  alongside  !-A  separate  line. 

17306.  What  is  the  total  capital 1— The  total  au- 
thorised capital  of  the  Waterford  antral  Ireland, 
from  Waterford  to  Kilkenny,  is  ,£639,000. 

17307.  How  is  it  divided  !— It  is  divided  into 
£250,000  ordinary  stock,  £200,000  preference  stock, 
and  £189,000  borrowing  powers.  . . . Tlip 

17308.  Perpetual  preference  or  terminable!  in 
preference  stock  is  6 per  cent,  preference  subject  to 
re-payment,  on  12  months  notice,  at  any  im  » 
is  £200,000 ; the  actual  sum  raised  is  £196, b8o  , out 
I have  given  you  the  round  numbers. 

17309.  It  is  redeemable  at  par  I suppose!-— it 
redeemable  at  par.  I should  say  then,  following  up 
the  question  of  the  preference  stock,  that  the  arrays 
of  unpaid  interest  on  that,  up  to  the  last  half  year, 
amounted  to  £207,229.  It  is  over  a hundred  per 

17310.  Then  your  debenture  stock  !— ' The  debenture 
stock  actually  raised,  up  to  the  last  half  year,  wa 
£141,338.  . , ,, 

17311.  Is  that  renewable!— It  is  irredeemable. 

17312.  Do  you  pay  interest  on  that!—  Wecto,  in 
full. 


17313.  Are  there  no  arrears!— No  arrears.  ^ There 
are  terminable  debentures,  in  addition  to  the  debenture 
stock,  to  the  extent  of  £47, .643. 

17314.  Then  you  have  £140,000  irredeemable!— 
£141,000  irredeemable,  and  £47,000  redeemable,  of 
loan  capital. 

17315.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  do  you  pay  on  the  irre- 
deemable ! — 5 per  cent,  on  £82,000  of  it ; 4£  per  cent, 
on  £12,700  ; and  4i  per  cent,  on  £46,350. 

17316.  What  do  you  pay  on  the  redeemable !— The 
redeemable  is  at  various  rates  of  interest,  none  of  them 
exceeding  4|  per  cent.  It  may  be  taken  as  from  3-k 
per  cent,  up  to  4i  per  cent. 

17317.  The  Chairman. — I think  that  exhausts  the 

capital  of  that  line!— Yes. 

17318.  Will  you  now  give  us  the  figures  applying 
to  the  line  between  Kilkenny  and  Maryborough !— In 
ordinary  shares  of  the  E ilkenny  J unction  Railway,  the 
amount  issued  and  raised,  up  to  the  date  of  the  last 
half  Yearly  report,  was  £60,575  ; then  preference 
stock, y £10  shares,  amount  raised  £40,880 ; total 
£101,455  of  share  capital. 

17319.  Ts  that  preference  redeemable! — It  is  not 
redeemable.  It  is  6 per  cent,  preference. 

17320  Do  you  pay  that  preference ! — Nothing  has 
been  paid  on  it,  and  nothing  on  the  ordinary 

17321  What  is  the  amount  of  the  arrears!— I here 
are  no  arrears  on  that;  that  has  not  accumulated. 

It  was  issued  since  the  Act  of  1863,  and  re  is  not 

1 cumulative. 

17322.  Now  as  to  the  debentures  1— The  debenture 
capital  on  those  lines  was  re-organized  under  a scheme 
5 of  arrangement,  sanctioned  by  the  court  of  Chancery 
3 and  it  is  divided  into  A debenture  stock  and  B 
fc  debenture  stock.  The  amount  of  A debenture  stock 
ranking  as  a first  charge  for  dividend  according  to  the 
last  half  yearly  report  was  £102,011,  and  the  B stock 
S £131,860.  , . . 

P 17323.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  A and 
„ the  B ? — The  A must  get  .5  per  cent,  before  the  ii 

’ gets  anything.  The  A has  not  got  5 per  cent  up  to 

!C  this  time,  and  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  arrears. 
p X can  tell  you  approximately  about  what  it  amounted 
to  up  to  the  last  half  yearly  account.  There  was  about 
‘ 35  per  cent,  of  arrears  on  the  A stock. 

17324.  And  on  the  B stock  !-The  B stock  has 
in  received  nothing,  and  it  commenced  to  bear  interest 
“ onThe  1st  of  January,  1872-15  years^Then  the 
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Sept,  so,  1887.  amount  of  the  whole  arrears  on  the  A and  B stock 

Mr  William  UP  to  ^ie  *ast  ^alf  ^ear  was  -£138,129. 

Williams.  17325.  Then  there  is  a little  bit  of  line  from 
Maryborough  to  Mountmellick,  perhaps  you  will  give 
us  the  same  figures  with  reference  to  that  line  ! — The 
amount  of  stock  up  to  the  last  half  year — and  there 
has  been  none  issued  since  —was  .£27,480. ' That  is 
the  only  stock  on  the  line.  That  is  the  first  charge, 
and  there  are  no  debentures  and  no  preference. 

17326.  Have  they  received  any  dividend  ?— They 
have  received  the  full  dividend,  up  to  the  present,  of 
5 per  cent. 

17327.  Do  you  guarantee  that  dividend? — We 
receive  a rebate  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
.£2,200  a year,  applicable  to  the  making  of  the  exten-. 
sion  beyond  Maryborough.  Under  the  Act  we  have 
the  right  of  applying  that  in  and  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  the  extension  railway,  or  in  payment,  or  part 
payment  of  dividend,  as  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time  to  make  up  5 per  cent.,  until  such  time  as  the 
line  itself,  in  any  one  year,  earns  5 per  cent.  Therefore 
we  have  applied,  that  in  making  up  the  5 per  cent., 
when  the  earnings  fall  short  of  that  dividend ; there 
are  no  arrears  on  that.  That  line  of  7 miles  long,  in 
consequence  of  our  having  expended  .£31,277  of  rebate 
on  it,  on  which  we  get  no  interest,  only  stands  in  our 
books  as  having  cost  £27,480,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly 
cheap  at  that  figure ; it  is  less  than  £4,000  a mile. 

17328.  Do  youjoin  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  at 
Waterford  1 — We  join  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
at  Waterford,  and  run  into  the  same  station, using 
the  up  and  down  lines  for  a quarter  of  a mile. 

17329.  You  have  a junction  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  at  Maryborough  and  Kil- 
kenny ? — Yes. 

17330.  Then  practically  you  work  in  concert  with 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  not,  I suppose, 
with  the  Waterford  and  Limerick? — We  work. alto- 
gether in  connection  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  • making  the  best  connections  we  can  with 
their  trains  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  We  are 
not  able  to  do  so  with  the  Waterford  and  Limerick ; 
nor  does  the  amount  of  traffic  we  carry  warrant  our 
going  to  any  expense  in  that  direction. 

17331.  Take  Clonmel,  for  instance.  They  would 
not,  I suppose,  let  any  traffic  come  by  way  of  Water- 
ford up  to  any  stations  on  the  upper  part  of  your  line, 
for  instance  to  Maryborough  ? They  would  not  have 
through  arrangements  with  you  ? — Whenever  the 
goods  traffic  offers  at  Clonmel  or  places  near  it  is 
their  interest  to  work  it  to.  Waterford  and  up  our  line 
in  preference  to  working  it  via  Thurles,  because  their 
line  ends  at  Clonmel,  and  they  only  work  the  other  line 
to  Thurles.  In  may  be  taken  that  we  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company  where 
our  interests  are  identical.  Where  they  are  not  then 
we  do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves  by  working  with 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

17332.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there' a physical  junction 
between  the  Southern  of  Ireland  and  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  at  Thurles  ? — There  is. 

17333.  Mr.  Pirn. — How  long  has  the  line  been 
made  from  Waterford  to  Kilkenny? — It  has  been 
made  and  has  been  open  for  traffic  since  the  11th  of 
September,  1854. 

17334.  And  from  Kilkenny  to  Maryborough  ? — It 
has  been  open  since  1867  throughout. 

17335.  The  Chairman. — You  have  your  own  roll- 
ing stock  of  course  ? — Yes. 

17336.  Have  you  paid  for  it,  or  is  it  hired? — We 
have  paid  for  it 

17337.  Of  course  that  rolling  stock  is  included  in 
the  capital  account? — That  is  included  in  the  capital 
account. 

17338.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  total  capital  expen- 
diture on  the  Kilkenny  Junction  line?— The  total 
capital  expenditure  on  the  Kilkenny  Junction  Rail- 
way is  £347,371  5s.  9 d. 


17339.  What  is  the  length  of  line  tW  t 
made  for  that  ? — 28^  miles.  at  aas  Wfi 


17340.  That  does  not  include  the  W i 
Maryborough  to  Mountmellick  ?— irom 

17311  Tl,«4-  ‘ 


17341.  That  is  the  distance  from  Trin 
Maryborough?— It  is.  ^kenny  to 

17319  . 


17342.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  on  ti,  u, 
terford  and  Kilkenny  line  ? — The  total  « 

17  *&'*  to  ^ 25th  0fMarch’  1887>  was £637009 
17343.  That  includes 


17344.  Mr.  Barry— And  includes  the  -is, 
stock  ? — And  includes  the  rolling  stock.  ° 


‘ tuning  STOCK. 

17345.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  the  working  stock  fnv  ti, 
Kilkenny  and  Maryborough  Line  included  in  the  „ ? 
of  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  ?— The  VVatT 
ford  and  Ventral  Company  own  all  the  rolli,. 
that  works  those  two  lines,  and  the  costiskchS 
in  tile  £82,000,  as  shown  in  the  accounts  “ 

17346.  Mr.  awry.— What  is  the  length  ofttu 
portion  of  the  line? — 31  miles. 

17347.  Mr.  Pm.— Then  that  £347,000  of  ex- 
penditure  on  the  Kilkenny  and  Maryborough  line  is 
only  for  the  construction  of  the  line  without  rollhx- 
stock  or  locomotives?— That  is  so— about  £12  000 
amile.  The  Waterford  and  Central  cost  something 
like  £21,000  a mile.  0 

17348.  The  Chairman. — What  sort  of  country 
does  it  go  through  ? — As  regards  construction  it  »oes 
through  a good  deal  of  rock-cutting  in  some  portions, 
but  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  to  warrant  the  enormous 
outlay  on  it.  In  fact  the  great  part  of  the  outlay  in 
the  beginning  was  mostly  with  the  lawyers.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  the  Parliamentary  expenses 
for  that  line  cost  over  £50,000.  The  first  cheque 
I saw  in  our  minute  books  was  £10,000  to  the 
lawyers  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  original 
Act. 

17349.  Is  that  for  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny 
line  alone? — Yes.  Money  was  rather  imprudently 
applied,  to  use  a moderate  expression. 

17350.  Mr.  Abernathy. — What  is  the  distance  1— 
31  miles. 


17351.  Mr.  Barry. — What  sort  of  country  is  it 
between  Maryborough  and  Mountmellick  for  the 
construction  of  a railway  ? — It  is  very  good  country 
and  quite  level.  It  is  also  quite  level  from  Mount- 
mellick to  Mullingar.  It  is  as  level  as  this  table 
where  we  contemplate  making  an  extension  if  we  can 
do  so. 

17352.  In  what  year  did  you  make  that  line  from 
Maryborough  to  Mountmellick  ? — That  line  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1 884. 

17353.  That  appears  to  have  cost  about 
£4,000  a mile? — More  than  that — about  £7,000  a 
mile ; but  a great  portion  of  the  capital — £3.1,277— 
was  expended  in  the  making  of  it  , by  the  Waterford 
and  Central  Ireland  Company,  being  a rebate  given 
to  us  by  the  Great  Western  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
which  we  get  no  interest.  It  is  a very  singular  state 
of  things. 

17354.  You  applied  the  revenue  of  the  line  to 
making  it? — We  applied  the  rebate  we  received  from 
-the  Great  Western  in  the  construction. 


17355.  Then  you  did  apply  revenue  to  making 
the  line  ? — Yes ; we  did  in  that  sense. 

17356.  Mr.  Pirn. — That  amount  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  revenue  ? — Otherwise  it  would  have 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  our  shareholders. 

17357.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Therefore  the  total  cost  of  the 
line  is  not  represented  by  the  £27,480,  but  by  that 
sum  with  an  addition? — By  £49,679. 

17358.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Your  works  are  all  for 
a single  line  ? — All  single  line. 

17359.  The  Chairman.— You  made  the  remark 
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that  the  country  is  very  flat  from  Mount-  been  rather  a loss  to  u 


! sorry  to  see  that,  - ept.  30, 16S7. 


jdf®°7  Mullingar?— Tt  is  quite'level.  but  it  is  so,  as  we  are  most  anxious  to  give  every  Mr  WilliaTll 

flellickto  u contemplated  extending  that  accommodation.  We  find  the  more  facilities  we  give  Williams. 

17360-  ^ ^ yes  • j think  that  would  be  a the  less  money  we  receive.  Then  the  next  question 

ie  to  o were  extended.  It  would  be  is  as  to  induction  of  fares,  and  I have  dealt  with  that, 
very  S°°  .3,  - (j  of  Ireland,  and  would  be  right  into  Then  the  next  is: — “Special  facilities  for  through 
like  the  U1  country  ; and  then  when  we  got  to  booking,  or  excursion,  or  market  tickets?”  We  have 
the  heart0  g -would  be  in  connection  -with  the  through  booking  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Wes- 

Jlulliag81  0 . norj.j^  west,  and  east.  You  can  tern ; the  London  and  North  Western ; also  the 
railways  1U“  ^ map  that  they  diverge  in  every  Great  Western;  and  cheap  excursion  tickets  .to 

see  by  a g a Mullingar.  That  would  be  a great  London  occasionally,  as  may  be  required.  In  addition 
direction  10  traffic  on  to  Londonderry,  Sligo,  to  that  for  traders,  and  cattle  and  pig  dealers,  we  give 

centre  f°r  ^ directions.  monthly  tickets,  third  class,  along  the  whole  of  the 

line  for  20s.  each,  and  second  class  25s.  each.  That 
meets  the  wants'"  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  travel, 


auu  all  directions, 
mf  1 ’ It  would  make  a direct  north  and  south  line 
Waterford  to  Londonderry  ?— Yes  : risrht  up 


Castlebar,  and 

wr*” 

trough  the  hear t of  the  country  as  straight 


'lit  up 
crow 


and  try  and  make  a trade. 

17368.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  through  fares 
to  London  from  stations  on  the  Kilkenny  and  Mary- 
borough line? — Only  from  the  principal  stations,  such 
as  Waterford.  We  tried  to  get  arrangements  from  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  to  book  from  Kilkenny 
to  London  via  Dublin,  and  they  regretted  they  could 
not  agree  to  them  ; but  we  book  from  Kilkenny  to 
London  via  Waterford. 

17369.  When  you  say  the  principal  stations,  that 
is  really  confined  to  Waterford? — That  is  as  regards 
booking  via  Dublin;  but  as  regards  booking  via 
Waterford,  we  book  from  Thomastown,  Ballyliale, 


No*,  *iu  T™  take  ae  Hst  of  I"**'01”1  in 

tie  older  in  *liicb  they  appeal,  amt  giVe  VB  yoiirown 
Jtaatioas  ot  them  t The  fat  quotum  »t- 
C meat*®®  taken  to  increase  passenger  traffic 
1 " M additional  trains,  regular  or  excursion  1 My 
7 Li  tn  that  is,  that  we  run  all  the  trams  that  are 
anS'  v for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  The 
feC.®  7 tiie  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  line  are 
Z each  way  daily  for  passengers.  In  addition  to 
St  for  three  months  in  the  Sunday  ex- 

„“ion  trains  from  all  stations  to  Waterford  and  back. 

« •»*  boroughTand  Mountmellick.  That  is  by  the  Great 

5 the  lino  J Jlr  trLs  each  may  Western.  From  Waterford  we  book  by  London  and 


W.  also  runoccaskmal  excursions, 
up  the  line  to  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Maryborough,  and 

Limerick.  We  r^kree  and  Three  each  way  North  Western,  and  should  be  anxious"  to  do  so  from 

the  Kilkenny  J unction  line,  mui three  eacn  way  Southern  and  Western  said 


Mountmellick  line.  We  find  those  to  be  quite  Kilkenny  ; but  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  said 
7l!rthe  teflic  and  we  have  no  complaint,  that  as  they  had  already  got  through  booking  from 
™ffiC16w * J Sed  Si  every  way.  Kilkenny  via  Carlow,  there  was  scarcely  any 

T 173631CWni  you  tell  us  what  are  your  ordinary  necessity  for  our  booking  vm  Maryborough  ; and 

17obo.  win  y nT,d  excursion  fares? The  they  would  not  give  us  the  rates  that  way.  I do  not 

Srito? from Waterford  to  Kilkenny,  a distance  say  that  in  complaint  against  that  company,  but  as 
SEy-ono  mans  tkrongk  bookings  yon  fae 

2|d.  a mde  first-class  i— Ves,  t 

London  but  to  several  other  places  as  well.  We 
book  to  London,  Crewe,  Chester,  Birkenhead,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  from 
Waterford  via  Dublin,  both  by  the  North  Wall  and 
Kingstown. 

17371.  But  not  by  other  boats? — No. 

17372.  Mr.  Tim. — Is  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  the  obstruction  that  prevents  you  making 
through  rates  to  London  via  Dublin,  from  the  other 
towns  ? — From  Kilkenny  they  are. 

17373.  Take  Ballyragget? — I should  not  like  to 
say  anything  about  Ballyragget.  We  might  not 
have  one  passenger  from  there  in  three  months.  It 
is  from  Kilkenny— that  is  the  only  place.  They 
book  via  Carlow,  and  we  wanted  to  book  via  Mary- 
borough. It  is  a question  of  rivalry  for  the  short 
distance ; and  they  did  not  consider  they  would 
be  justified,  or  that  the  public  required  it. 

17374.  Still  yours  is  the  shortest  route? — It  is  a 
mile  and  a half  shorter.  I should  say  that  the 
London  and  Northwestern  were  quite  agreeable  that 
we  should  book  from  Kilkenny  via  Maryborough. 
Then  as  regards  traders,  and  cattle  and  pig  dealers, 
3 I have  said,  we  give  them  monthly  tickets  at  25s. 


1 id.  second-class,  and  Id.  third-class. 

17365.  What  are  the  return  tickets?— The  return 
tickets  are  different  on  our 'line  from  other  lines.  We 
only  charge  a fare  and  a half  for  return  tickets. 
Other  lines  charge  a fare  and  two-tlnrds.  In  that  way 
we  accommodate  the  gi  eat  mass  of  the  people;  and 
they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  third  class  fares,  and 
return  tickets.  We  give  the  usual  time  for  return, 
as  they  do  in  England— that  is.  twelve  miles,  two 
days;  twelve  to" fifty  miles,  seven  days ; and  over 
fifty  miles,  a month.  Then  the  excursion  fares  from 
Kilkenny  to  Waterford,  a distance  of  thirty-one  miles 
down, and  thirty-one  miles  back— sixty-two  miles— are 
2s.  third-class;  2s.  6d.  second-class;  and  3s.  hrst- 
class.  People  avail  themselves  of  that  very  largely, 
and  it  is  much  appreciated.  Then  from  Maryborough 
to  Waterford— sixty  miles  there,  and  sixty  miles  hack 
-the  fares  are  3s.  third-class ; 3s.  Gd.  second-class 
and  4s.  first  class.  That  is  also  largely  availed  ol. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  give  tickets  on  Satur- 
days by  the  last  train  available  for  return  on  Sunday 
or  Monday  to  first,  second  or  third  class  passengers,  at 
single  fares.  We  also  give  return  tickets  to  Dublin 
from  our  stations  on  Saturday  nights,  available  o 


return  on  Sunday  or  Monday,  at  one^fMe^d^n  ^ ^ 20ft  third  class,  to  travel  over  the 

eighth  m connection  with  the  Gieat  Southern  ^hole  system.  Then  to  millers,  and  brewers,  and 

people  of  that  description,  we  give  first  class  tickets 


ghth  in  connection  with  the 
Western  Railway  Company. 


17366.  Have  you  had  those  in  operation  long?  {0s.  per  quarter,  and  second  class  for  £2  15s. ; 

Perhaps  for  the  last  twelve  years ; and  before  there  should  be  a second  party  requiring  a 

they  were  very  little  over  it  Within  he  last .twelve  m the  same  firm  we  give  the  second 

reduced  to  what  I hav  for  half  price.  go  that  I may  say  we  have 

1 reduced  satisfied  our  customers  as  far  as  fares  are  concerned. 


years  they  have  been 

mentioned.  . — — — 

17367.  Did  you  find  an  increase  when  you  Qurobiect  is  to°  endeavour  to  be  on  good  terms  with 

the  fares  ?-I  am  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  say  “at.  in  ^ we  have  succeeded  so  for. 

fact  my  experience  is— and  I have  been  a long  17375  Can  you  say  whether  similar  facilities  are 

connected  with  the  Company— that  in  consequence  0 • railway  companies  t-i.-h  t 

the  state  of  the  country,  the  diminishing  population,  g J company  give 

and  other  causes,  any  concessions  we  have  made  have  think  not.  * ' D 


Ireland  ? — I 
ore  facilities 
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Se.il.  30, 1S87.  with  regard  to  the  third  class  periodical  tickets  than 
Mr  w j 1 1 i a m any  other  company  I am  aware  of. 

Williams.  17376.  I mean  as  to  these  tickets  given  to  millers  ? 

— I think  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  give 
tickets,  but  it  depends  on  the  quantity  of  traffic — 
£20  a year  for  a certain  quantity. 

17377.  The  Chairman. — You  issue  them  irres- 
pective of  quantity? — Irrespective  of  quantity  to 
parties  whom  we  consider  to  be  useful  to  the  line, 
and  who  will  develop  traffic ; our  object  being  to  put 
small  people  on  a level  with  large  people,  and  make 
them  compete  with  each  other.  We  do  not  crush  out 
the  small  men  to  benefit  the  rich.  Then  as  to  the 
acceleration  of  trains : I cannot  say  that  we  have 
done  anything  considerable  in  that  way.  Our  trains 
are  much  on  the  same  scale  of  running  as  the  other 
trains  on  similar  lines  in  Ireland ; but  the  mail  train 
. has  been  accelerated  within  the  last  two  years  to  the 

extent  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  minutes  between 
Kilkenny  and  Maryborough.  If  we  got  the  mails  at 
Maryborough  we  could  do  more,  but  they  are  handed  to 
us  at  Kilkenny  ; and  therefore  the  great  acceleration 
has  been  between  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  Mary- 
borough being  the  shortest  way.  Then  as  to  improve- 
ment of  rolling  stock  : all  we  are  doing  in  that 
direction  is  to  see  that  any  carriages  re-built  within 
recent  years  are  of  modern  description. 

17378.  To  keep  up  with  the  improvements  of  the 
times  ? — Yes. 

17379.  Now  take  the  goods  traffic  ? — As  to  through 
booking  at  reduced  rates,  we  have  through  goods 
rates  with  all  neighbouring  companies,  and  with  all 
steamboat  companies  trading  from  Waterford,  all 
considerably  less  than  the  local  rates.  For  instance, 
ale  and  porter  from  Kilkenny  to  Liverpool  is  12s.  6d. 
a ton,  out  of  which  we  only  get  5s.  2d.,  as  against  9s. 
the  local  rate. 

17380.  At  Kilkenny  you  are  in  competition  to 
London  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ? — Yes, 
we  are  a competitor  for  that  traffic,  and  we  hold  a 
fair  share  of  the  heavy  traffic  at  Kilkenny.  Then,  as 
to  special  arrangements  for  faira,  we  have  special  trains 
to  attend  at  each  fair,  and  bring  away  the  stock  in 
time  for  shipping  at  Waterford,  so  that  if  there  were 
a fair  taking  place  in  Kilkenny  this  morning  we  could 
have  from  seventy  to  eighty  waggons  in  Waterford  by 
four  o’clock,  all  of  which  could  be  shipped  that  even- 
ing for  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London.  That  is  being 
continually  done. 

17381.  Your  through  bookings  with  the  Great 
Western  are  through  Bristol? —Through  Milford. 

17382.  Have  you  no  through  bookings  through 
Bristol  ? — No ; and  we  have  never  been  asked  for  any 
hookings  by  Bristol. 

17383.  Not  by  the  Bristol  Steam  Packet  Company  ? 
— No.  The  cattle  come  to  Waterford,  and  are  shipped 
•on  the  boats,  and  sent  on  at  through  rates  from 
Waterford,  but  our  rates  from  the  fairs  to  Water- 
ford are  the  local  rates.  Then,  as  to  improved  classi- 
fication, we  use  the  Irish  Railway  Clearing  House 
Classification,  and  the  London  Clearing  House 
'Classification. 

17384.  The  London  classification  for  the  English 
traffic  ? — Yes.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  there 
should  be  one  classification  for  all ; but  I think  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  bring  about. 

17385.  Why? — Things  that  suit  one  locality  would 
not  exactly  suit  another ; but  it  could  be  arranged, 
ertainly. 

17386.  Does  not  that  apply  to  England — that  the 
classification  that  suits  one  locality  might  not  suit 
another,  and  yet  one  uniform  classification  is  used  in 
England.  Take  alkalis.  There  are  two  places  of 
importance  where  alkalis  are  manufactured,  but  the 
classification  of  alkalis  applies  to  the  whole  of 
England? — I understand  that  there  are  important 
local  modifications. 

17387.  Not  of  the  classification  ? — All  I can  say  is 
that  I should  be  anxious  to  see  carried  out  a general 


classification  for  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  tl 


brought  into  more  unity  of  working. ""tu6  rail'vav! 
question  of  detail.  Then,  • ° - 1 


question  oi  detail.  Xiien,  as  to  “due  att 7, 7 a 
needs  and  to  complaints,"  all  needs  and  co  1 • 10  I 


have  been  attended*  to.  The  claim7  wrreceiw ’laiDit3 

course  of  the  year  do  not  exceed,  perhaps,  £20- 


we  have  no  accidents  of  any  description  Th‘ 
regards  the  encouragement  given  to  extensions  T’  ' 
say  that  our  company  have  been  most  anximA? 
construct  extensions  beyond  Kilkenny.  The  fi  7 10 
tension  constructed  was  from  Kilkenny  to  AT 
borough,  twenty-eight  and  a half  miles  in  whicl  ^ 
company  took  the  initiative.  It  to  people  0 * 

with  our  company  that  mooted  that.  In  fact  the  late 
s the  moving  spirit  in  iti„J 


Alderman  Delahunty  \ 


he,  at  great  trouble  to  himself,  succeeded  in  getting 


the  capital  to  make  that  line  from  Kilkenny  tn 
Maryborough,  and  towards  that  our  comL! 
subscribed  £5,000.  0mpa^ 

T !73??-  Abe™ithy-— W’ith  regard  to  extensions 

1 should  like  to  put  a few  questions  to  you.  Your 
goods  terminus  at  Waterford  at  present  is  on  tiie  north 
side  of  the  harbour,  opposite  the  town?— Yes. 

17389.  Immediately  above  the  bridge?— Yes. 

17390.  You  have  no  direct  communication  with  the 
quays  of  Waterford  at  Waterford? — No  direct  com- 
munication.  All  our  goods  are  carted  to  and  from. 

17391.  Waterford  is  a very  important  harbour  ?- 
Exceedingly  so. 

17392.  One  of  the  most  important  harbours  of  the 
kind  on  the  coast  of  Ireland? — One  of  them.  There 
are  great  facilities  there.  Ships  of  2,000  tons  can 
come  up  at  low  water  ; and  the  trade  of  Waterford  is 
very  considerable. 

17393.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a communi- 
cation should  be  formed,  by  means  of  a bridge,  with 
the  Waterford  side  of  the  river,  and  that  your  railway 
should  be  bi-ought  down  upon  the  quays,  so  as  to  have 
direct  communication  with  the  shipping?— I think  if 
that  had  been  done  originally  it  would  have  been  very 
desirable ; but  the  action  taken  by  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Company  in  extending  down  below  the 
bridge  at  the  north  side,  and  laying  out  something 
like  £85,000  on  an  extension  there,  would,  perhaps, 
make  it  rather  unfair  to  them  if  we  were  now  to  ex- 
tend to  the  opposite  side. 

17394.  Do  you  find  that  the  vessels  are  willing  to 
go  to  that  wharf  you  speak  of,  and  load  and  discharge 
cargoes  ? — Sailing  vessels  would,  but  steamers  would 
not. 

17395.  The  great  bulk  of  your  traffic  is  with 
steamers? — The  great  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  with 
steamers,  and,  except  the  Great  Western  steamers, 
they  are  most  unwilling  to  go  to  the  North  Wharf 
of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company  to  take  in 
cargo,  or  discharge. 

17396.  The  quays  at  Waterford  are  wide  quays, 
and  it  is  contemplated  extending  them  by  wooden 
wharfing?  — It  is  contemplated  laying  out  from 
£10,000  to  £20,000  in  extending  the  quays  opposite 
Reginald’s  Tower,  so  as  to  give  more  room  therefor 
shipping. 

17397.  If  there  was  a bridge  constructed  across 
the  river,  so  as  to  bring  the  railways  over  to  the 
Waterford  side,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  extend 
your  line  down  upon  that  widening  of  the  quay  ?— I 
think  a tramway  on  the  quay  would  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  connecting  the  railways  — that  is  the 
Dungarvan  Railway  and  our  railway,  and  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick. 

17398.  The  Chairman.—  Does  not  that  involve  the 
construction  of  a bridge  across  the  river? — I think 
not.  I think  a tramway  could  be  inn  on  the  presen 
bridge. 


17399.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  would  involve  tran. 
shipment  into  the  tramways  to  begin  with  ? — bo ; 

through  on  the  five  feet  three  me 


waggons  could 
gauge  if  you  had  the  tramway  of  that  gauge. 
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1 ' "resent  bridge  ? — I think  a narrow  gauge  would 
°"  good.  You  should  have  a gauge  that  could 
k®  n°  I (.1,1  wancons  to  and  from,  and  let  them  be 
Mi-rV  all  tne  Vtloo 
f bv  steam  or  horses. 

«1  The  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  bridge 
isStrong  enough  ?-I  think  so  ; or  very  little  outlay 

*°17JoTdo  you  know  what  the  toll  is  across  that 
b do.  For  a cart  laden  the  toll  is  Qd. ; 

emm03^  Would  not  that  be  destruction  to  any 
■tent  of  traffic  by  that  road  ?— I think  not.  If  you 
Induce  that  to  actual  working,  it  would  not  perhaps 
!mne  to  more  than  about  id.  a ton. 

17404  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  are  aware  that  at 
Tnndonderry  and  Belfast  the  lines  of  railway  are 

bmghtdomonaeqiwyl^l^Tttotthem 

17405.  Indirect  communication  with  the  shipping! 

^7406.  Would  it  not  be  an  enormous  advantage  to 
Waterford  to  adopt  the  same  course?— I think  it 
would— a bridge  on  the  high  level  for  passengers,  for 
carriages,  and  for  carts,  and  a line  more  in  the 
nature  of  a tramway  underneath,  I think,  would  be 
more  suitable.  I do  not  think  you  would  want  a 
bcavv  railway. 

17407.  A five  feet  three  tramway? — I think  it 
would  be  a great  advantage,  and  then  to  connect 
that  if  possible,  with  some  tramway  of  a similar 
»au«e,  or  narrow  gauge,  to  Dunmore  for  the  fishing. 

5 17408.  Do  you  know  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Castlecomer  ?— I do. 

17409.  There  is  a coalfield  there,  is  there  not? — 

^ 17410.  That  is  an  extensive  ccalfield  ? — Yes,  pretty 
considerable. 

17411.  Castlecomer  is  only  five  miles  from  Bally- 
ragget  station? — About  five  miles. 

17412.  Would  not  it  be  an  advantage  for  you  to 
construct  that  short  branch  line  into  the  coalfield  ? — 
If  we  had  the  control  of  the  tramway  ourselves,  and 
could  work  it,  and  were  guaranteed  the  cost  price  of 
working  it,  I daresay  it  would. 

17413.  The  Chairman.— Why  should  not  you  have 
aline  to  that  coalfield  ?— It  is  not  of  that  magnitude ; 
in  my  opinion,  that  would  pay.  It  is  too  near  to 
Kilkenny,  and  you  would  always  have  carts  competing 
with  you. 

17414.  There  are  72,000  tons  of  coal  in  a year  sent 
out  of  that  coalfield,  carted  all  the  way  to  A thy  ? — 
That  is  for  their  consumption  in  the  opposite  direction. 
According  to  the  inquiries  I made  into  this  coal 
business  some  years  ago,  in  my  opinion  there  are  no 
more  than  7,000  tons  of  what  is  called  Kilkenny  coal, 
consumed  in  Kilkenny  and  the  district. 

17415.  There  are  about  180  million  tons  in  that 
coalfield  that  want  developing  ? — That  is  a very  con- 
siderable thing ; but  you  must  remember  that  that  coal 
is  not  as  good  as  the  Welsh  coal. 

17416.  A considerable  quantityofit  is  sent  to  Dublin 
for  use? — That  might  be ; but  I do  not  think  in  our 
direction  that  it  would  be  so. 

17417.  Why  not?  Do  not  you  think  if  you  had  a 
line  there  you  could  send  that  coal  to  Dublin  ? — I do, 
certainly,  via  Maryborough,  we  could  easily  do  so. 

17418.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  is  a very  easy  country 
between  Castlecomer  and  Ballyragget  ? — Compara- 
tively so,  but  the  road  is  not  good. 

17419.  The  Chairman. — They  pay  7s.  per  ton 
for  cartage,  which  shows  that  the  coal  is  valuable  and 
useful  ? — As  regards  the  Kilkenny  coal,  I have  looked 
into  that  several  times,  and  my  belief  is  that  they  use 
about  7,000  tons  in  Kilkenny  and  the  neighbourhood; 
that  is  sold  for  22s.  and  23s.  a ton,  and  it  is  cheaper 
than  the  English  coal,  because  it  lasts  longer. 

17420.  Would  not  you  benefit  if  you  could  get 
access  to  that  coalfield,  by  the  coal  going  in  all 
directions,  not  only  to  Kilkenny,  over  your  own  line, 


but  to  various  other  places  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly.  Sept.  30,  1887. 
If  we  could  get  a proper  rate  for  it,  it  would  be  to  our  JIr 
advantage  to  carry  it.  Williams. 

17421.  What  I want  to  know  is  why  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  a railway  into  that  coalfield  ? 

— It  would  not  pay  for  such  a railway  as  we  should 
make. 

17422.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  is  only  five  miles  in 
length  ? — The  mileage  is  too  short,  and  it  would  not 
pay  us  to  do  it. 

17423.  The  Chairman. — If  you ‘get  72,000  tons  of 
coal  over  the  railway,  whether  short  or  long,  that  is  a 
large  traffic  ? — If  that  could  be  guaranteed  to  us,  that 
would  do  very  well ; but  that  is  contrary  to  the  report 
I got  of  it.  We  sent  an  engineer  to  enquire  into  the 
productions  at  Castlecomer,  at  one  time,  and  to  see 
how  much  coal  was  put  out  in  the  year,  and  my  re- 
collection is  that  it  was  not  anything  like  that.  If  I 
said  anything  I should  say  it  was  20,000  tons. 

17424.  That  was  the  information  given  to  us  by  a 
mining  engineer  living  in  the  district  ? — Then  it  ought 
to  be  reliable  of  course,  but  there  are  more  collieries 
than  one. 

17425.  Of  course  the  more  collieries  there  are  the 
better  for  the  railway? — The  Castlecomer  colliery  I 
alluded  to,  and  there  are  other  collieries  nearer  to 
Carlow  which  produce  a considerable  quantity. 

17426.  But  there  is  no  railway  to  the  coalfield  in 
any  direction  ? — No. 

17427.  Mi-.  Abernethy. — There  are  two  sides  to  the 
coalfield  but  part  of  the  coalfield  is  much  nearer  the 
Central  Ireland  than  any  other  railway,  and  part  is 
nearer  to  Athy,  and  we  had  evidence  that  they  cart 
a very  large  quantity  to  Athy — some  70,000 
tons  1— It  is  nearer  to  Athy.  I have  only  been 
speaking  of  the  output  on  the  west  side  near  our 
line. 

17428.  The  Chairman. — You  are  aware  that  when 
you  have  once  sunk  a pit  down  to  the  coal,  the  coal 
is  generally  pretty  level,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
however  mountainous  it  may  be  on  the  surface,  in 
working  the  coal  underneath? — I quite  understand  that. 

I think  it  would  be  as  well  that  I should  say  this — 
that  our  company  is  fully  alive  to  its  own  interests, 
and  if  we  can  be"  of  any  service  in  developing  those 
places,  even  if  we  only  got  the  cost  price  of  working 
those  lines,  I am  quite  sure  that  our  directors  and 
shareholders  would  be  most  anxious  to  do  it. 

17429.  Mr.  Abernethy. — At  all  events  it  is  worth 
looking  into  ? — It  is  worth  looking  into. 

17430.  The  Chairman.— In  addition  to  the  coal, 
we  were  informed  that  there  is  a very  large  brick 
trade,  and  that  a very  superior  brick  is  made  in  that 
district  ?— That  is  so,  I believe.  It  is  only  used 
locally  within  a radius  of  20  or  30  miles. 

17431.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  it  not  the  cost  of  carriage 
that  limits  the  area  in  which  it  is  used?— Necessarily 
so  in  all  places. 

17432.  The  Chairman.— In  addition  to  that,  they 
produce  a fire  brick,  equal  to  anything  that  is  made 
anywhere,  and  superior  to  most ; but  the  cartage  cost 
them  7s.  a ton  ?— That  is  a very  serious  charge. 

17433.  Mr.  Abernethy.— That  is  a very  important 
article  of  commerce?— Yes,  that  is  a serious  tax  on 
native  produce ; and  anything  our  company  can  do  to 
remedy  that,  they  will  be  happy  to  do.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  extensions,  I should  say,  that 
fii?t  and  foremost  we  promoted  the  extension  from 
Kilkenny  to  Maryborough.  Then  we  got  an  act  for 
making  a line  from  Maryborough  to  Mountmelhck  in 
1866.  In  that  year  of  course  the  monetary  panic  took 
place’ in  London— Black  Friday,— and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  money  after  that.  Then  the  Board  of 
Trade,  under  a warrant  in  1869  extended  the  time  for 
the  making  of  the  railway,  owing  to  the  exceedingly 
hi„h  price  of  money,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
capital  In  1873  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  the  capital  to  go  to  Mullingar,  an  Act  was 
obtained  to  abandon  the  portion  between  Geashill  and 
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Mullingar,  and  cutting  down  the  share  and  loan  capi- 
tal. In  1875  the  Great  Western  of  England  came 
forward  to  help  us  by  a rebate  of  £2,200  a year, 
which  might  be  applied  in  the  construction  of  that 
extension.  In  1877  the  Kilkenny  Junction  Company 
which  originally  joined  with  us  in  the  promotion  of 
the  extension  to  Mullingar,  receded  from  that  position 
and  allowed  us  to  take  all  the  responsibility,  and  gave 
us  over  all  the  powers  they  then  enjoyed.  In  1878 
we  got  the  time  extended  for  the  completion  of  the 
line  to  the  18th  of  July,  1882,  and  at  that  time  the 
troubles  in  Ireland  commenced.  The  country  got  dis- 
turbed, and  capital  was  very  much  frightened  away, 
and  we  could  not  get  the  money  to  finish  the  line  to 
Geashill,  but  by  the  help  of  Lord  de  Yesci  and  other 
landlords,  we  succeeded  in  getting  sufficient  capital 
subscribed  to  induce  the  Great  Western  to  give  us 
£15,000  on  share  capital,  and  that  enabled  us  to  finish 
the  line  to  Mountmcllick ; we  are  now  in  this  position 
that  we  are  most  desirous  of  making  the  line  to  Mull- 
ingar. ■ We  believe  that  would  open  up  a great  district 
of  country  to  the  port  of  Waterford,  and  necessarily 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Kilkenny  Junction  Rail- 
way and  to  our  railway,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  the 
capital. 

17434.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  that  rebate  still  go  on  ? 
— The  rebate  goes  on  to  the  1st  of  January,  1890. 

17435.  Mr.  Abemetliy. — Then  if  that  was  done  you 
would  have  a complete  direct  north  line  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — Through  the  whole  centre  of 
Ireland. 

17436.  Down  to  a very  important  port  ! — We 
should.  We  believe  if  that  line  were  open  from 
Maryborough  to  Mullingar  the  receipts  on  it  would 
come  to  £10  per  mile  per  week.  That  would  produce 
£18,720  per  annum.  The  estimated  cost  of  working 
that,  and  supplying  rolling  stock  at  60  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts  would  be  £11,232,  leaving  a profit  of 
£7,488.  Taking  it  then  that  the  share  capital  in  the 
Maryborough  and  Mountmellick  line,  seven  miles  in 
length,  is  only  represented  by  £27,480  that  would 
leave  the  capital  to  be  found  for  making  the  Mount- 
mellick to  Mullingar  line  at  £6,000  a mile,  which  is 
a little  over  what  the  engineers’  estimate  it,  £174,000. 
Total,  £201,480.  If  the  capital  could  be  got  in  any 
way  by  means  of  a Government  guarantee,  that 
£201,480  at  3 per  cent,  would  come  to  £6,044  a year, 
leaving  a surplus  of  £1,444.  In  case  the  Govern- 
ment advanced  the  money  the  Waterford  and  Central 
Ireland  Company  could  construct  the  line,  the  Govern- 
ment making  payment  by  instalments  as  the  works 
progressed,  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  Com- 
pany to  work  the  line  when  completed  at  cost  price, 
to  be  fixed  failing  agreement  by  arbitration.  That 
shows  the  feasibility  of  the  line  and  the  probability  it 
has  of  paying  a fair  rate  of  interest  in  case  we  should 
get  help  to  make  it.  I do  not  know  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country  we  could  get  any  capital  here 
just  now. 

17437.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  are  working  sixty-six  and 
a half  miles  now  ? — Sixty-seven  miles. 

17438.  And  your  total  receipts  are  equal  to  about 
£13  per  mile  per  week? — Yes.  I only  put  that  at 
£10,  so  as  to  be  under  the  mark. 

17439.  What  are  your  receipts  between  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny  per  mile  per  week  ? — £21. 

• 17440.  And  what  are  they  from  Kilkenny  to 
Maryborough  ? — About  £9. 

17441.  And  from  Maryborough  to  Mountmellick? 
— That  is  within  cartage  distance,  and  the  receipts 
there  are  exceedingly  small  at  present.  It  requires  a 
further  development  to  make  that  line  pay.  Then,  as 
regards  the  encouragement  of  extensions  by  sub- 
scriptions, we  have  subscribed  £3,750  to  the  Kilkenny 
and  Great  Southern  and  Western — that  was  from 
Kilkenny  to  Mountrath — for  which  we  get  nothing, 
and  £5,000  to  the  Kilkenny  Junction  Railway. 

17442.  Was  that  railway  made  from  Kilkenny  to 
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Mountrath  ? — No,  it  v 


1846.  We  have  also  expended  £5,000  in  im  '’as.'11 


tho  stations  on  the  Kilkenny  Junction  UnlTand^  ! 


at  present  receive  no  interest  on  any  of  tW  U 
Then  “By  working  ?”  We  work  the  KilkennyJul?8' 
Railwav  on  terms  settler!  hv  Si,.  ,!)  JUllct|0n 


we  are  working  the  line  from  Maryborough  toM  ^ 
me! lick  at  the  cost  price,  without  profit.  Th 
next  heading  is  “ By  through  rates,  or  reW™ 
through  traffic  ?”  Through  rates  to  Maryborough  ir°n 
little  over  the  Kilkenny  rates,  although  the  distance 
is  double,  and  the  same  rates  apply  to  Mountmellick 
with  Waterford,  that  is  to  say  the  further  we  go  int 
the  country,  the  less  the  rates  are.  The  Waterford 
and  Central  Company  are  taking  a mileage  proportion 
of  those  rates. 


17443.  Mr.  Barry— How  much  of  your  cr0ods 
traffic  has  to  cross  the  river  at  Waterford  to  be 
shipped  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  ?— The  traffic 
to  and  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  would  pro- 
bably  amount  to  250  tons  a week.  " 

17444.  Is  that  your  traffic  ? — That  is  our  traffic. 
17445.  I suppose  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Company  have  to  send  a good  deal  of  traffic  over  to 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  .although  they  have  their 
stations  on  the  north  side  ? — They  have  to  send  the 
traffic  for  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  and  also  other  places 
to  the  south  side ; in  fact  all  traffic  for  all  boats! 
except  the  Milford  boats.  The  Milford  boats  come 
over  to  them  and  take  the  traffic  from  them. 

1 7 446.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  much  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Company  have  to  send  over 
to  the  south  side  of  the  river  ? — I am  afraid  I could 
not  give  that  to  you  accurately ; but  my  impression 
of  the  whole  through  traffic  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Company  is,  that  it  is  about  30,000  tons  a 
year,  and  if  you  take  the  Milford  traffic  out  of  that,  the 
remainder  would  probably  be  half ; but  Mr.  Roberts, 
of  course,  will  give  you  accurately  the  figures.  I took 
them  out  at  one  time,  but  I have  not  the  paper  here 


17447.  There  was  a scheme  for  a line  from  New 
Ross  to  Waterford,  was  there  not? — There  was. 

17448.  If  any  such  scheme  were  earned  out,  do 
you  think  a bridge  across  the  river  at  Waterford 
would  have  any  great  advantages  in  connecting  the 
east  and  west  of  Ireland  through  Waterford? — Ido 
not  think  it  would.  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  have  the  principal  line  through  the  south  of 
Ireland,  that  is  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  any 
line  from  Ross  to  Waterford  completing  the  link 
between  Dublin  and  Cork  in  another  direction,  would 
not  be  much  availed  of  by  the  public,  and  I further 
think  if  the  line  is  made  from  Ross  into  Waterford,  and 
a bridge  made  over  the  river,  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  will  never  see  a dividend  on  their  ordinary 
shares  again.  It  never  would  pay  them.  They  have 
water  competition  from  Ross,  and  passengers  are 
carried  at  Is.  each,  and  pigs  at  6c7.  each,  and  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  a line  to  pay  from  there,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  it  in  my  opinion.  It  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  money. 

17449.  Therefore  you  think  a tramway  on  the 
existing  bridge  would  answer  all  the  purposes  ?—I 
think  so.  I.  think  a simple  way  of  doing  the  thing 
without  extravagant  expense  would  be  to  meet  what 
the  public  require — a five  feet  three  inch  tramway. 

17 450.  Hauled  by  horses  ? — Hauled  by  horses,  or 
small  engines  when  the  horses  in  the  town  got  used  to 
them  ; but  you  could  have  it  either  way.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  things  being  done  in  Waterfora 
the  same  as  they  are  in  Londonderry. 

17451.  Mr.  A bernethy.  — Supposing  you  had  the 
extension  made  so  as  to  have  a complete  through  line 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  would  it  no 
be  more  desirable  to  do  as  you  suggest — to  have  a 
high  and  low  level  bridge,  independent  of  the  presen 
bridge,  to  get  directly  down  to  the  quays  of  « a er 
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T think  the  tramway  would  answer  all  the 
fordW  there . an|  afterwards,  if  the  traffic  de- 
purP0S®S  and  ft  came  to  that  magnitude  that  it 
velopetf.  courso  the  very  best  way  would  be  to 
rtqUltbe  liUi  and  low  level  bridge.  That  would  be 


iave ffL  |ayaof  doing  it.  The' “question  is  whether 
.'ll' 'traffic  would  warrant  that  or  not. 

S Supposing  ibis  extension  ivas  mode  so  that 
11  id  have  a direct  line  from  the  north  to  the 
y°Vnf  Ireland,  through  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and 
£ot  communication  with  the  east  and  the  west  and 
lortant  port  as  a terminus,  do  not  you  think, 
a“  ur  case  it  would  be  almost  unavoidable  to  have  a 
>^0  1 think  it  would  be  the  very  best  way  to  do 

• ° ri  it  would  be  almost  unavoidable,  and  if  you 
lf>  T:  „.,ch  a port  at  Waterford  as  would  have  a chance 

meeting  with  Dublin  or  other  places  you  should 
uve  similar  facilities  in  Waterford  to  what  they  have 
•Dublin  For  practical  purposes  I say  at  present 
tramway  would  do,  but  it  should  be. borne  in 
2,1  in  the  future  if  the  traffic  developed  it  would  be 
u to  have  a double  bridge  and  tramways  or  a line 
!f  railway  down  the  quays,  coming  to  the  vessels 

• trad  of  trying  to  make  the  vessels  come  to  the 
railways.  Then  would  you  allow  me  for  one  moment 
! draw  your  attention  to  this.  It  has  come  under 
L observation  that  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  gave 
Tome  very  startling  figures  with  reterence  to  the 
working  of  our  line,  I always  supposed  that  infor- 
mation given  here  was,  in  a sense,  confidential,  until 

came  out  in  the  form  of  a Blue  book,  but  the  Mayor 
of  Kilkenny  has  sent  his  own  evidence  to  the  paper 

• Kilkenny — the  Kilkenny  Journal.  I sent  a copy 
of  that  paper  to  the  Commission  to  get  a chance  of 

iei17453.  The  Chairman.  — We  imagined  that  the 
Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  being  connected  with  the  Press, 
milt  have  jotted  this  down  himself  1— He  ve.y  likely 
wrote  this  out  himself,  and  furnished  it  to  the  news- 
papers, running  down  our  line  and  the  Great  Southern 
Ld  Western,  mid  I would  take  it  as  a kindness  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  explain  a few  of  the  things  which 
he  stated.  In  the  first  place  he  says  that  he  was 
credibly  informed  that  it  cost  4s.  Gd.  to  bring  a chair 
of  Irish  manufacture  from  Cork  to  Kilkenny  ma 
Waterford.  In  reply  to  that  I have  to  say  that  there 
are  no  through  rates  via  Waterford,  and  that  the  only 
way  we  have  rates  from  Cork  to  Kilkenny  is  ma 
Maryborough,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  chairs  from 
Cork  to  Kilkenny  would  be  fourpence  each,  and  has 
been  so  as  long  as  I can  remember.  If  4s.  6 d.  happened 
to  be  paid  for  bringing  a chair  from  Cork  to  Kil- 
kenny it  must  have  gone  by  some  other  mode  ot  convey- 
ance because  it  would  be  impossible  it  could  have  cost 
that  much  by  our  route.  Then  he  mentioned  a trivial 
thing.  He  complained  that  we  charge  for  the  weight 
of  the  box  in  addition  to  the  soap.  That  amounts  to  the 
small  percentage  of  lOlbs.  in  every  cwt.,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  we  do  not  charge  for  anything  except  the 
actual  weight  of  the  soap. 

17454.  I can  show  you  the  papers  as  to  that  which 
he  put  in,  and  perhaps  you  can  explain  them.  Here 
are  the  two  advice  notes  he  alluded  to,  one  with  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick,  and  one  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western.  He  said  half  a ton  of  soap 
was  ordered  in  both  cases.  There  is  a charge  tor 
10  cwt.  3 qrs.  16  lbs.,  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  and  for  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  it  is 
charged  exactly  the  half  ton.  Then  he  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  one  case  the  boxes  have  been 
charged,  and  in  the  other  case  they  have  been  earned 
free  1— The  half  ton  is  charged  by  our  line,  so  that  it 
is  in  our  favour.  This  one  is  charged  at  the  actiial 
weight  of  the  soap,  and  the  weight  of  the  box  is  in- 
cluded. 

17455.  Is  this  the  same  1— The  actual  weight  of  the 
soap  is  charged.  We  do  not  charge  for  the  weight 
of  the  boxes.  The  soap  comes  to  us  from  Liverpool, 
and  the  steam  company  charge  only  the  net  weight. 


17456.  Do  you  carry  all  your  goods  like  that  ? 

We  do  not.  Mr.  v 

17457.  Why  do  you  do  it  with  soap  ? — It  has  been  willin 
a custom  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to 
charge  the  weight  only  given  in  by  the  customer.  The 
Great  Southern  and  Western  adopt  the  English 
practice,  and  charge  by  the  gross  weight. 

17458.  Would  not  this  be  paid  from  the  invoice! — 

That  is  our  invoice,  12s.  6 d.  a tom  Then  the  one 
from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  is  10s.  a ton.  He  com- 
plains in  effect  that  because  we  charged,  via  Waterford, 

1 2s.  Gd.  a ton  from  Liverpool  to  Kilkenny,  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  were  making  an  excessive 
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Southern  ana  v>  esceru  were  making  ~ 

charge  by  demanding  10s.  a ton  from  Dublin  to  Kil- 

17459.  Mr.  Pim.— What  he  was  pointing  out  was 
that  that  was  in  favour  of  the  English  manufacturer 
as  against  a Dublin  manufacturer  of  soap,  that  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  charged  for  the  package, 
but  the  steamer  and  your  railway,  coming  via  W aterford 
from  Liverpool,  do  not  charge  for  the  package? — I 
should  say  if  he  applied  to  the  party  who  received 
that  soap  in  Kilkenny,  via  Waterford  from  Liverpool, 
he  would  not  agree  with  him  ; it  would  be  against  his 
interest',  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  man  in 
Kilkenny  to  get  his  soap  in  the  cheapest  market. 

17460.  But  he  was  considering  the  interests  of  an 
Irish  manufacturer  os  against  the  English  manu- 
facturer?— Our  Company  are  quite  willing  to  take 
more  money,  of  course,  if  it  can  be  got. 

17461.  the  Chairman. — He  did  not  mention  your 
Company  in  reference  to  the  question  about  the  chair? 
—He  said  via  Waterford— from  Cork  to  Kilkenny  mb, 
Waterford,  and  ours  is  the  only  company  coming  via, 
Waterford.  Then  he  took  marble,  and  he  complained 
that  we  were  handicapping  marble.  The  case  he  gave 
was  that  from  Kilkenny  to  London  we  charged  30s.  a 
ton,  whereas  it  could  be  brought  from  Belgium  for 
10s.  a ton.  I do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  consider  a 30s.  rate 
from  Kilkenny  to  London  is  a very  reasonable  rate, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  only  receive  as  our  mileage 
proportion  4s.  lid.,  as  against  12s.  Gd.  our  local  rate. 
Therefore  we  consider  we  are  doing  good  duty  tor  the 
marble  manufacturer  in  Kilkenny,  by  bringing  him  into 
the  London  market  on  considerably  better  terms  than 
he  would  be  able  to  get  there  if  he  had  no  railway 
from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford.  Then  he  said  that 
marble- from  Kilkenny  to  Dublin  was  charged  23s.  Gd. 
a ton,  but  he  made  a great  mistake  m that.  Hie  rate 
is  15s.  a ton,  and  has  been  so  for  a great  many  years, 
so  that  he  was  misinformed  on  that  point.  Ilien,  he 
further  said,  that  by  reason  of  our  MgK  rate  from 
Kilkenny  to  Waterford,  the  sale  of  oOO  tons  of 
timber  was  lost  by  a party  in  Kilkenny,  who  offered 
it  as  low  as  10s.  a ton  to  an  intending  purchaser ; 
the  fact  being  that  the  price  of  timber  in  Kilkenny , it 
bought  by  the  Waterford  merchant,  does  not  exceed 
4s.  a ton,  so  that  the  party  who  wanted  to  sell  it  was 
rfoiug  in  for  a very  large  profit ; and  when  the  buyers, 
or  those  intending  to  buy,  would  not  purchase,  like  all 
others,  they  put  the  blame  on  the  railway  rate.  I hen 
lie  said  that  the  native  products  were  not  looked  aftei 
carefully,  and  that  our  rates  were  excessive,  in  tact 
he  went  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  we  were  levying 
blackmail  on  the  brewers,  but  I find  on  looking  into 
the  question  time  the  principal  part  of  our  trade  from 
Kilkenny,  is  to  Liverpool,  and  our  local  rate  is  9s.  a 
ton,  the  parliamentary  toll  being  10s.  4 d.,  and  out- of 
drink  carried  from  Kilkenny  to  Liverpool  we  o.dy  get 
5s  2d  which  is  about  half  what  we  are  entitled  to. 
Kilkenny  to  Glasgow  in  the  same  way  we  carry  for 
6s.  as  against  9s.  Then  from  Kilkenny  to  Cardiff  's  e 
carry  for  4s.  9 d.  as  against  9s.  Then  he  further  stated 
that^ advantage  was  taken  of  returned 
them  excessive  rates,  the  fact  being  that  a wa0b<m  ot 
full  casks  produces  us,  from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford 
4.9o  and  a waggon  of  empties  only  produces  13s.  4 <7. 
Then  he  said  that  our  rates  are  excessive  for  coals 
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we  say  to  that  that  our  rate  is  5s.  a ton,  and  our 
parliamentary  rate,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1845, 
is  7s.  9 d.  a ton. 

17462.  Is  your  rate  2 d.  a mile  for  coal  ? — Yes, 
we  are  considerably  under  our  parliamentary  toll, 
and  if  we  decreased  our  rate  we  should  not  get 
a corresponding  increase  in  the  amount.  He 
further  said  that  by  reason  of  our  excessive  rate 
they  were  obliged  to  bum  oil  in  the  lamps  in 
Kilkenny,  instead  of  gas  — because  the  ga.s  was  so 
dear.  The  fact  is,  that  in  Waterford  where  they 
pay  no  railway  rate  to  Kilkenny  at  all,  they  burn 
oil  in  the  streets,  and  more  than  that,  if  we 
take  a shilling  off  the  rate  to  Kilkenny,  that  would 
only  represent  Is.  off  of  10,000  feet  of  gas,  which 
would  be  a little  more  than  a penny  a thousand,  which 
would  only  bring  down  the  rate  of  gas  from  6s.  a 
thousand  to  5s.  11  d.  In  Waterford  the  rate  for  gas 
is  4s.  3 d.  a thousand.  Then  he  said  from  Waterford 
to  Gowrah,  a place  beyond  Kilkenny,  we  carried  coals 
for  3s.  9 d.,  that  is  six  miles  further  for  Is.  6 d.  less 
than  to  Kilkenny.  The  explanation  of  that  is  that 


we  have  water  competition  to  Gowran  and 
obliged  to  get  whatever  we  can  get  • and  T are 
further  say,  to  show  the  benefit  derived  bv  a r 
kenny  people  from  the  making  of  our  railway  twf 
my  own  knowledge  before  the  Railway  opened +L- 
of  coal  in  Kilkenny  was  about  30s.  a ton  and 
is  only  18s.  Then  he  said  that  a parcel  wouldY 
carried  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  0f  tV>4 
pounds  weight,  for  thirty  miles  for  7U.,  ’while  Tt 
Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  for  the  same  dkw 
charged  Is.  That  is  totally  inaccurate.  Our 
are  exactly  alike.  Ours  is  in  fact  a copy  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  and  the  rate  for  a parcel  on 
each  line  for  that  distance  would  be  Sd.  Then  h 
proposes  that  as  a remedy  for  this  defective  mana»«! 
ment,  we  should  have  an  elective  board  to  control  all 
the  railways  ; in  other  words,  that  those  parties  who 
send  goods  and  travel  over  our  line  should  fix  their 
own  rates  and  fares.  That  would  evidently  be  unpro- 
fitable to  the  shareholders  and  contrary  to  the  parlia- 
mentary powers  and  rights  of  the  companies. 

[The  Witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  John  Roberts  (Traffic  Manager  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company) ; Mr.  John  O'Connor 
(Solicitor  to  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company);  and  Mr.  Henry  (a  Director  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company),  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr.  John 
Roberts, 
Mr.  John 
O’Connor, 
Mr.  Henry 


17463.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Roberts.)-^I  pre- 
sume you  .will  undertake  to  answer  these  questions, 
which  have  been  furnished  to  you  amongst  other 
Railway  Companies? — Yes. 

17464.  I think  the  whole  of  your  line  is  on  the 
5' ft.  3 in.  gauge?— Yes. 

17465.  And  also  the  lines  which  you  lease  and 
work? — Yes. 

17466.  Perhaps  you  will  take  the  questions  in  their 
order  on  the  paper,  and  give  us  your  answers  to  them  ? 
— In  answer  to  the  first  question — “ What  means 
are  taken  to  increase  passenger  traffic  ? ” — my  answer 
is,  by  excursion  trains.  We  find  we  have  sufficient 
passenger,  or  regular  trains  to  carry  all  our  passengers 
during  the  whole  year,  both  summer  and  winter,  and 
in  addition  to  ordinary  trains,  we  arrange  excursion 
trains  during  the  summer  months. 

17467.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  the  ordinary  fares, 
the  return  fares,  and  the  excursion  fares — first,  second, 
and  third  class? — All  our  fares  are  not  quite  on 
the  same  scale,  but  the  rale  for  the  main  line  is, 
2 \d.  first  class  ; If <7.  second  ; and  Id.  third;  for  the 
branches,  2 \d.,  and  Id.  Then  we  take  a fare 

and  two-thirds  for  the  returns. 

17468.  In  all  cases? — Well  there  may  be  some 
exceptions  to  that ; but  you  may  take  that  as  the  rule. 

17469.  In  addition  to  those,  have  you  any  market- 
day  and  excursion  fares  ? — Yes  ; those  are  the 
ordinary  fares.  Then  fares  charged  by  exqm-sion 
trains.  As  a rale,  the  return  fares  are  about  equal 
to  single  fares  up  to  50  miles,  and  about  half  single 
fares  for  distances  over  fifty  miles — that  is  for  the 
return  journey. 

17470.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  up  to  50 
miles  the  excursion  fares  are  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
fares? — No;  it  is  the  single  fare  for  the  double 
journey.  The  ordinary  return  fare  would  be  a fare 
and  two-thirds.  Then  we  have,  besides  that,  family 
season  tickets  during  the  five  summer  months, 
commencing  in  May  and  ending  in  September,  avail- 
able for  one  month  for  the  return  journey,  for  from 
two  to  six  persons  and  upwards,  at  a sliding  scale, 
commencing  with  about  20  per  cent,  off  the  single 
fares — that  is  for  two  persons — and  then,  as  the 
number  increases  to  three,  four,  and  six,  sliding 
down  to  even  50  per  cent  off  the  single  fare  for 
monthly  family  season  tickets. 

17471.  Have  you  in  Ireland  an  agreed  scale  for 
those  fares  the  same  as  there  is  in  England  ? — No ; 


there  is  no  agreed  scale ; each  company  charges  some- 
thing different. 

17472.  You  are  aware  that  in  England  there  is  a 
uniform  scale  adopted? — There  is.  I do  not  know 
whether  all  companies  adopt  it  or  not  for  their  own 
local  traffic,  but  of  course  for  through  traffic  they 
would  adopt  the  Clearing  House  scale.  This  is  our  scale 
for  subscription  tickets  commencing  with  one  month 
two  months,  up  to  twelve  months.  Then  we  make 
reductions  from  that  again  to  traders  and  pig  buyers 
— people  who  go  to  the  markets  to  buy  cattle  and 
pigs.  This  is  the  printed  scale  [handing  in  same]. 
Our  family  and  season  ticket  scale  of  fares  trill  be 
found  in  the  time-table.  They  are  principally  to  the 
watering  places — Waterford,  Foynes,  and  so  on. 
Now  as  to  the  market  tickets.  Market  tickets  are 
issued  to  all  the  principal  market  towns  on  one  or 
two  days  in  the  week  at  a single  fare  and  a quarter 
for  the  return  journey,  within  a radius  of  about  thirty 
miles.  This  we  charge  throughout  the  year  for  all 
the  principal  market  towns.  Then  Saturday  excur- 
sion tickets.  To  induce  people  to  go  and  spend 
Sunday  in  the  country,  we  issue  tickets  between  the 
principal  towns  at  a single  fare  and  one-eighth  for  the 
double  jouraey.  We  also  have  subscription  tickets 
which  I mentioned  before.  Off  that  scale  we  make  an 
allowance  of  from  25  to  75  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
amount  of  traffic  that  is  sent  by  our  line.  In 
answerto  question  (c),  we  have  through  booking  between 
all  the  principal  stations  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  system,  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  and  Midland  Great  Western  Companies’ 
lines,  also  cross-channel  by  the  routes  via  Waterford 
and  via  Dublin. 

17473.  When  you  say  all  the  principal  stations, 
to  what  extent  do  you  carry  that  through  booking 
with  your  neighbours,  and  across  the  channel? — On 
the  main  line  we  have  through  booking  to  the 
principal  English  stations  from  Limerick,  Limerick 
Junction,  Tipperary,  Cahir,  Clonmel,  and  Fiddown; 
and  on  the  Southern  line,  Fethard  and  Thurles.  We 
make  fares  or  rates  as  applications  come  in.  If 
we  have  applications  we  make  rates  with  small 
stations ; but  we  do  not,  as  a rale,  unless  we 
find  it  necessary,  because  it  increases  the  Clearing 
House  expenses  to  open  through  booking  for  the  small 
stations.  Then  we  have  tourist  arrangements  also  in 
connection  with  the  principal  Irish  and  English  rail- 
ways, and  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company. 
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17474  To  what  ports  do  you  book  for  English 
•lavs'?— Waterford  is  our  principal  port,  in  con- 
Pon  with  the  Great  Western,  but  they,  of  course, 

? • • tpe  other  English  companies  in  the  fares. 

£71  also  carry  passengers  through  Dublin  and 

^eu  , p v through  Dublin  by  the  Midland  Great 

Sfni  or  through  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern 
"T  "Western.  We  join  with  all  those  companies 
■tourist  arrangements  for  circular  tours.  Then 
£ come  to  the  question  of  improvement  of  raffing 
t k Our  Jocomotive  superintendent  will  be  able 
more  *Mb  then  X oen  as  to  that.  . 

17475.  You  have  missed  point  (a)— -acceleration  of 
' T—With  regard  to  acceleration  of  trains,  we 
mmenced  accelerated  mail  trains  in  connection  with 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  subsequently 
ith  the  Midland  Great  Western— that  is  the  mails 
tLt  leave  Dublin  at  7.40  in  the  morning.  We  have 
fast  trains  from  Limerick  Junction  to  Limerick 

and  Ennis.  . . __ 

17476.  That  is  the  mail  tram  i — Yes. 

17477".  I think  you  get  extra  pay  for  that  1 — Yes, 
for  the  additional  speed,  .as  far  as  Limerick.  In  con- 
nection with  the  same  mail  we  have  a fast  tram  to 
Tralee,  leaving  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
train  from  Dublin. 

17478.  But  although  you  may  not  get  additional 
nav  from  Limerick  to  Ennis,  you  get  additional  pay 
from  Limerick  to  Waterford  1— ' Yes ; we  made  an  ar- 
rangement between  Limerick  Junction  and  Limerick, 
including  the  alteration  of  the  train  to  Ennis,  in  the 
first  place.  Subsequently  we  entered  into  a second  ar- 
rangement with  .the  Post  Office  for  running  a fast  tram 
from  Limerick  Junction  to  Waterford  and  back,  in  con- 
nection with  the  down  train  to  Waterford,  and  in 
connection  with  the  up  train  from  Waterford.  All 

those  are  fast  trains.  „ „ 

17479.  For  which  you  get  additional  pay  x es. 

We  have  generally  improved  our  train  service,  but 
that  is  the  chief  acceleration  of  trains. 

17480.  May  I ask  you  if  you  have  applied  any 
automatic  or  continuous  brake  to  your  trains  1 We 
have  not  applied  it  to  any  of  the  trains  yet  but  we 
have  applied  the  steam  brake  to  some  of  the  last  new 
engines. 

17481.  That  is  quite  another  matter — the  steam 
brake  upon  an  engine  is  a very  different  thing  from 
what  I am  alluding  to.  You  have  no  automatic 
brakes  on  your  trains  1 — We  have  not,  as  yet,  any 
continuous  brake. 

17482.  Youhave  merely  the  ordinary  guard  s brake  l 
—Yes,  behind  every  train ; and,  sometimes,  where  it 
is  necessary,  we  increase  them  from  one  to  more 
brakes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  train. 

17483.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of,  or  seen  the 
working  of  the  brake  upon  other  lines — what  a great 
advantage  it  is  to  enable  you  to  stop  at  a short  dis- 
tance, and  thus  accelerate  the  speed  of  your  trains  1 
I have  observed  it  on  other  lines,  and  certainly  it  is  a 
great  advantage. 

17484.  Is  not  it  desirable  that  that . should  be 
adopted  by  your  company  1 — No  doubt,  if  we  coulu 
afford  to  provide  it.  It  not  only  adds  to  the  safety, 
but  it  also  enables  trains  to  travel  quicker.  , 

17485.  As  to  your  different  descriptions  of  stock ; 
you  have  open  stock ; preference  stock ; debenture 
stock ; and  terminable  debentures'! — Yes. 

17486.  Upon  which  of  these  stocks  have  you  paid 
dividend  1 — We  have  paid  dividend  upon  all  the  stock, 
with  the  exception  of  the  open  stock — always  never 
failed. 

17487.  And  paid  the  whole  of  your  dividends  !— 
Yes,  at  all  times  ; and  it  only  requires  £6,000  a-year 
to  pay  1 per  cent,  upon  the  original  stock  In  regar 
to  the  question  about  improvement  of  the  rolling 
stock,  we  have  been  improving  for  a great  number  or 
years  now,  and  lately  the  directors  have  spent  some 
£5,000  or  £6,000  in  erecting  machinery  and  work- 
shops, where  we  can  not  only  repair  waggons  and 


carriages,  but  can  build  also..  Those  are  nearly  corn-  Syt.^wj. 
pleted  now ; but  not  to  wait  .until  that  is  finished  the  Mr  John 
directors  ordered  the  other  day  100  new  waggons  for  Koberts, 
the  present  half  year.  We  have  also  increased  our  Mr.  John 
engines.  Since  1880  we  have  increased  them  from  - 

thirty-seven  to  forty-two,  so  that  our  engine  power  is 
very  much  improved,  and  the  stock  generally  is  im- 
proved, and  will  be  further  improved  as  soon  as  the 
workshops  are  finished.  We  have  been  suffering  from 
the  want  of  machinery  up  to  the  present.  Now  we 
can  do  work  very  much  quicker  and  cheaper  than  we 
could  before.  Then,  I come  to  the  through  booking 
of  goods.  We  have  through  booking  at  reduced 
rates.  We  have  a system  of  through  bookings  with 
.the  Irish  railways  at  rates  lower  than  our  local  rates 
as  is  usual  in  through  booking — nut  of  . which  we  re- 
ceive in  division  the  usual  Clearing  House  mileage  and 
terminals.  Also  we  have  through  cross-channel 
bookings  very  extensively  by  Dublin  and  by  Water- 
ford.  _ . , „ TJ- 

17488.  You  say  “ with  the  Irish  railways.  Have 
you  unrestricted  through  bookings  with  all  the  ra.il- 

ways  1 Not  with  all.  We  have  chiefly  with  the 

Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western,  and  we  have  some  with  the  Great  Northern, 
from  Belfast,  and  some  of  the  northern  towns,  but 
chiefly  with  the  Midland  Great  Western  and  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western.  We  have  also  with 
the  Waterford  Central.  .Whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
make  through  rates  with  any  of  these  railways  we  do  so. 

The  cross-channel  rates  are  very  numerous.  As  you 
are  aware  the  South  of  Ireland  Conference  regulates 
these  rates.  We  are. members  of  that  Conference, 
and  we  - adopt  all  these  rates  by  our  routes— chiefly 
Waterford  and  Dublin.  . 

17489.  You  book  through  with  the  Great  Western 
from  Waterford  to  Milford  1— Yes.  _ 

17490.  Do  you  book  by  way  of  Bristol  at  all  with 
the  Great  Western  1— We  book  some  through  by 
Bristol.  . 

17491.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  the  Mid- 
land in  England  by  Bristol  1- Yes,  and  also  t»a 
Gloucester.  We  have  very  extensive  arrangements 
with  the  Midland.  The  Midland  take  our  traffic  to 
the  north  of  England  and  the  Manchester  district. 

17492.  But  that  is  through  the  Great  Western  1 

^17493.  But  I am  speaking  of  through  Bristol  ?— 

We  have  through  bookings  also  that  way ; also  through 
Liverpool,  with  all  the  English  companies  Then,  we 
come  to  the  special  arrangements  for  fairs  We 
nublish  every  month  from  the  public  almanack  a list 
of  places  where  the  fairs  are  to  be  held,  and  the  dates, 

„J™i.raTid^.!.ggomaefcytafa6,a«<lraotktl.em 

up  nelly  toys  by  special  trams.  A WeT*  tr,“S 
tikes  tip  empty  waggons,  and  returns  with  tile  full 
waggons1.  The  fairs  are  worked  by  special  trains,  with 
rera  few  exceptions.  Wo  find  that  necessary  to  give 
despatch  to  live  stock  traffic.  I think  I may  fauly 
2?we  work  this  traffic  a.  well  as  any  company  » 

Ireland  Wo  seldom  have  any  complaints  about  it, 
S“ldom  if  ever,  do  we  have  any  claim  for  delay  or 
damage  We  have  special  rates  to  all  the  shipping 
Si  from  the  principal  fairs.  We  do  not  book  cross- 
channel  live  stock  through  at  present.  Wecmnjiderit 
pe  risky  to  do  so,  because  we  might  find,  alter 
sending  a special  train  of  cattle  to  Waterford,  that  the 
loral  traffic  might  have  preference  with  the  boat,  and 
fiU  up  the  vessel  so  that  the  responsibility  of  through 
hookuig  would  fall  upon  us,  and  we  have  avoided  that 

S°  17494  Could  not  you  make  that  a condition  in  your 
carriage  of  the  stock,  because  that  can  only  occur 
occasionaUy  1 — W ell,  at  present  we  have  not  any 
through  booking,  except  for  horses. 

17495  If  that  is  one  of  your  difficulties  with  regard 
, booking  can  you  not  easily  arrange  that- 

by  giving  a speciaf  notice  when  you  book  the  cattle 
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. that  it  is  on  condition  of  there  being  room  in  the 
steamer? — Yes,  if  such  notice  would  protect  us. 

17496.  But  that  difficulty  would  only  arise 
occasionally,  and  the  facility  would  be  a constant 
thing  ? — Yes,  that  could  be  done.  I have  had 
experience  of  that  with  the  North  Western  in  Dublin 
for  many  years.  We  had  through  booking  with 
some  of  the  Irish  companies,  but  ic  was  rather  limited 
and  very  i-isky. 

17497.  The  North  Western  take  upon  themselves 
the  entire  responsibility  of  through  bookings  from 
stations  in  Ireland  ?— They  do ; if  they  do  not  find 
room  they  are  liable  for  their  delivery  in  time. 

17498.  And  they  accept  every  other  liability,  do 
not  they,  excepting  from  any  accident  on  the  Irish 
lines?— Yes,  everything  occurring  on  the  railway 
itself.  Of  course  the  company  carrying  the  stock  are 
liable  for  the  traffic  whilst  in  its  possession.  Then 
the  next  question  is  with  regard  to  improved  classifi- 
cation. I take  it  that  is  classification  of  goods  ? 

17499.  Yes?— We  have  in  Ireland  a classification 
somewhat  different  from  the  English  one.  It  has  been 
under  consideration  with  the  managers  several  times 
at  the  Clearing  House,  how  the  two  could  be  assimi- 
lated. In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if 
they  were. 

17500.  You  are  aware  that  a committee  which  sat 
for  two  sessions— in  18«0  and  1881— strongly  recom- 
mended a uniform  classification?—!  did  not  know 
that  the  committee  had  recommended  it,  but  that  is 


my  opinion. 

17501.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Clearing  House  have 
any  attempts  been  made  to  assimilate  the  two  Classifi- 
cation Books  ?— There  was  nothing  done  beyond  dis- 
cussing the  matter;  it  has  been  under  discussion 
several  times. 

17502.  Has  it  been  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  goods  managers?— I think  they  were  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  English  Clearing  House  first.  There 
has  been  a new  classification,  and  until  the  issue  of 
that  took  place  the  Irish  managers  let  the  matter  lie 
by  for  the  time. 

17503.  But  is  there  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  managers  to  adopt  that  improved  classification 
when  it  comes  out,  so  as  to  assimilate  the  two  classifi- 
cations for  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I think  the  feelino- 
is  rather  in  favour  of  it.  ° 

17504.  In  Ireland  ? — I think  so.  . I have  expressed 
my  opinion  several  times  on  the  subject,  but  of  course 
our  rates  would  have  to  be  shaped  to  suit  the  classifi- 
cation. 

17505.  Yes.  That  is  a totally  different  question,  is 
not  it  ?— Yes.  Then  the  next  question  is  “ Due  at- 
tention to  needs  and  complaints.”  Our  system  is  this 
—when  complaints  are  made,  either  verballv  or  bv 
letter,  inquiry  is  instituted  at  once,  the  need  of  the 
traffic  is  supplied  so  far  as  it  can  be,  and  complaints, 
if  well  founded,  remedied.  We,  however,  in  practice 
nncl  numerous  complaints  which  have  little  or  no 
foundation  or  justification,  and  these  maybe  termed 
the  complaints  out  of  which  the  public  sometimes  say 
they  do  not  get  any  satisfaction ; but,  of  course  every 
railway  man  knows  that. 

?7o06.  We  have  had  evidence,  before  us  complain- 
ing of  the  want  of  sufficient  facility  and  arrangement 
on  the  railways  in  this  part  of  Ireland ; but  it  is  not 
in  print,  and  consequently  I cannot  allude  to  it  now? 

Of  course  no  line  can  be  worked  without  some  com- 
plaints. Occasionally  there  is  a pressure  of  traffic  upon 
us  perhaps  there  is  a cargo  of  corn  of  2,000  or  3 000 
tons  to  be  worked  within  a certain  time,  and  you 
have  to  supply  at  once  200  or  300  waggons  to  do  this 
voiK  ; and  the  traders  generally  are  not  able  to  cart 
it  away  as  fast  as  we  can  bring  it  up.  Those  are 
special  occasions  where  some  other  part  of  the  line 
may,  perhaps,  suffer  temporarily  for  want  of 
waggons.  So  with  fairs.  We  very  often  have  four 
and  five  large  fan-s  falling  on  the  one  day  on  our 
system,  requiring  a number  of  waggons  sveratin" 


perhaps,  from  200— we  have  had  fairs  rPfm-  ■ 
waggons ; and  five  of  these  coming  togethP  ng  300 
sometimes  difficult  to  supply  sufficient  « ’ We,ia<1it 
of  course,  there  may  be  some  few  comn]-,h?f aml 
score,  but  nothing  very  important.  The  °“  tllat 
is:— “What  encouragement  to  extensions  Stion 

taking  them  directly ; (II.)  when  undertake!. 7 
companies?”  Well,  I suppose  we  are  th7 
company  in  Ireland  who  work  so  manv 
lines— we  have  no  less  than  six  lines,  besides  on?13'7 
that  we  work;  and  we  consider  we  give  L °"’n’ 
encouragement  to  the  trade  of  the  country  S*"* 
taking  to  work  such  branch  lines,  which  Sm' 
other  companies  with  whom  we  have  enter*  l*  7 
working  arrangements  with  regard  to  them  W !'° 
not,  perhaps,  find  it  pay  ourselves  in  all  cases  buHt  ° 
dcvcloprng  the  truffle  the  country  toT^ 

line,7!07'  Mr-  Would  you  mention  the* 

17508.  Mr.  Barn,.— And  give  us  the  r,te  of 
P'O'O  is  the  Athens,  J 
Tuara.  We  pay  them  a dead  rent  of  £2  600  mrl 
moiety  of  the  excess  of  the  receipts  oxer  £5  Z ‘ 
JSf'  is  1 ?re%  much  the  same  ari™^ 

with  the  Athene, - and  Ennis,  only  the  amoV” 
difieient,  we  pay  them  a fixed  sum  of  £5  200  ami 
excess  over  £1 1,000  of  the  receipts'  ' 

1 /o09.  Those  agreements  are  terminable  at  the  end 
of  certain  periods  ? — Well,  as  you  are  aware,  there  was 
a dispute  about  that  at  the  last  enquiry.  We  consider 
they  are  renewable. 

1 75 10.  Renewable  at  your  own  option  ?-Yes  at 
the  end  of  the  term  ; that  each  is  bound  to  the  other 
to  renew  them.  That  is  our  interpretation  of  the 
agreements. 

17511.  I want  to  get  on  the  notes  what  is  your  view 
of  the  agreement.  It  was  for  ten  years  originally 
was  it  not?— The  first  was  for  twenty  years,  and 
then  renewable  afterwards  every  ten  years. 

17512.  Mr.  Pirn.  Are  the  agreements,  according 
to  your  idea,  to  be  regulated  every  new  period  ? 

Mr.  0 Connor.  — No,  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  same  terms.  The  new  agreement  would  be  the 
same  except  as  far  as  the  companies  could  am-ee  to 
alter ; if  they  differed  the  terms  would  be  settled  by 
the  referee.  But  the  new  agreement  is  always  to 
contain  the  renewal  clause,  which  thus  becomes  per- 
petual. 

Mr.  Roberts. — Then,  with  regard  to  the  iUhemy 
and  Ennis,  we  subscribed  £9,000  towards  the  making 
of  it.  We  purchased  the  Limerick  and  Ennis,  it  is 
part  of  our  system  now,  but  it  was  not  made  by  us ; 
that  is  25  miles  long.  We  also  purchased  the  Limerick 
and  Castleconnell  line — 17  miles;  also  the  Limerick  . 
and  E oynes  line— 26  miles.  Then  we  have  the  Rath- 
keale  and  Newcastle — 10  miles.  We  subsidised  that 
to  the  extent  of  £7,500,  and  we  are  working  it  at 
45  per  cent,  in  perpetuity.  ‘ When  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £5,200  we  receive  45  per  cent.  Then  we 
come  to  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  line ; we  gave  a sub- 
sidy of  £25,000  towards  making  that  line,  and  we 
work  it  at  60  pen  cent,  on  a sliding  scale.  When  the 
receipts  amount  to  £17  a mile  per  week,  we  receive  a 
less  percentage.  Then  there  is  the  southern  line  from 
Clonmel  to  Thurles  — 25  miles — joining  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western ; we  subsidised  that  line  with 
£50,000 ; and  we  have  taken  the  working  of  it  in 
perpetuity,  at  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  Then 
we  have  lately  taken  another  short  line,  which  you 
saw  the  other  day,  the  Tralee  and  Fenit — 8 miles; 
and  the  terms  on  which  we  have  taken  that  are  60 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

17513.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  you  subsidise  that  line? 

— We  did  not. 

17514.  Mr.  Abemethy. — I see  there  is  a line  ex- 
tending from  Ennis  to  Miltown  — do  you  know 
anything  about  that? — We  have  not  the  working  of 
that,  nor  have  we  subsidised  it  in  any  way,  but  we 
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),,.jr  traffic  at  Ennis  station  under  an  agree- 
■ but  they  have  their  own  rolling  stock,  and 
“"'f  their  own  line. 

r5l5.  Is  that  comPletecl  Yes  it  was  opened  in 

1 1st  We  have  through  booking  arrangements 

j ^a(.  ]inej  and  we  do  their  work  at  the  Ennis 
' . rpj.ey  pave  no  station  of  their  own  there,  but 
.....  come  into  our  station. 

1"516  What  was  the  main  object  of  that  line? 

‘ it 'to  communicate,  with  the  fisheries?  Are 
I are  any  fishing  stations  ? — No,  not  exactly  that, 
r tl  nk  it  was  more  to  develop  the  country — cattle 
and  passenger  traffic  to  Lisdoon varna  and  other  places 
in  West  Clare. 

17517.  The  Chairman.— It  goes  down  to  the  coast 
.jtMumteSitf  Milton  l-Yes. 

17518.  Mr.  Abernethy. — x»oes  the  great  bulk  of 

ur  traffic  pass  between  Limerick  and  Waterford,  or 
Ait  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  system  ? — I do 
not  keep  separate  accounts  of  that,  but  I can  tell  you 
the  proportion  between  the  main  line  and  the  whole. 
The  mam  line  is  141  miles,  and  the  branch  lines  are 
also  about  141  miles.  Our  line  is  about  one-half  of 
our  system ; the  other  half  we  work.  I have  here 
two  half-yearly  returns  ending  December,  1886,  and 
June  1887.  The  gross  tolls  for  the  half-year  ending 
December,  1886,  for  the  main  line  are  £75,194,  and 
for  the  half-year  ending  in  June  of  the  present  year 
£66,379  1 2s. 

17519.  The  Chairman. — Now,  can  you  divide  each 
half-year  in  the  proportion  that  Mr.  Abernethy  asked? 
-That  is  the  main  line.  It  does  not  include  any  of 
(he  branch  lines’  receipts  at  all.  We  pay  our  per- 
cental whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  other  companies, 
and  then  account  for  the  receipts  of  the  branch  lines 
in  this  way — “Received  for  working  the  Rathkeale  and 
Newcastle  line  for  the  half-year  ending  June,  LS86, 
11,214  12s. ; for  the  Southern  line,  £2,480  4s.  lid. ; 
for’ the  Kerry  line,  £4,236  12s.  ; for  the  Athenry  and 
Ennis  line,  £4,003  3s.  5 d.  ; and  for  the  Athenry  and 
Tuam  line,  £1,406  14s.  7c7.”  _ That  is  how  we  deal 
with  the  receipts  of  the  leased  lines  in  our  reports. 

17520.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  got  the  total  of  the 
branches  1-1  have  it  here— the  total  of  each. 

17521.  Have  you  got  them  all  put  together  ? —I  have 
not  put  them  all  together,  but  we  can  total  them  for 
you,  and  send  them  in.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
whole  system,  in  round  numbers,  are  £190,000  a 
year;  and  the  proportion  of  receipts  on  the  main 
line,  per  mile  per  week,  is  £20,  and  on  the  branches 
about  £7. 

17522.  The  Chairman. — What  are  the  gross  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ?— £190,000. 

17523.  Yes;  but  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  ? — £ 1 ‘i  1 ,000. 

17524.  So  that  the  branches  produce  about  £49,000 
to  make  up  the  £1 90,000  ? — Yes. 

17525.  Your  station  at  Waterford  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  just  above  the  bridge  ? — Yes. 

17526.  Is  your  goods  station  there  too,  at  that 
point? — Yes,  we  have  all  concentrated  there. 

17527.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  goods,  I presume,  are 
carted  along  to  the  quays  to  the  steamers  ? — The  Great 
Western  steamer  comes  alongside,  takes  the  cargo 
from  us,  and  delivers  the  cargo  to  us.  That  is  the 
only  cross-channel  steamer,  so  far,  that  is  using  the 
"harf.  The  other  steamers,  so  far,  are  having  their 
own  sheds,  and  their  own  prem’ses,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  although  we  asked  them  whether  it 
would  not  be  to  their  advantage  to  come  alongside  ours. 
It  would  be  a great  advantage,  because  they  could 
take  cargo  much  quicker,  and  save  the  cartage  across ; 
but  in  consequence  of  having  their  premises  on  that 
side  they  are  rather  slow  to  come  there. 

17528.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  legal  diffi- 
culty as  regards  that  bridge,  because  there  are  certain 
rights  and  tolls  for  ferryage  for  taking  anything  across 
the  river — do  not  they  attempt  to  charge  you  tolls  on 
goods  coming  from  and  going  to  the  Great  Western 


steamer? — We  compounded  ; we  pay  them  £400  a Sepi.  30,  188' 
yeai-,  and  the  bridge  is  free  to  our  carting  agent.  ^!r 

17529.  I am  not  speaking  of  that.  That  is  for  the  Roberts, 
goods  that  you  cart  from  your  station  into  Waterford.  Mr.  John 
What  I want  to  know  is,  with  regard  to  the  Great  ^r^Heur’ 
Western  steamer  that  brings  goods  into  your  station  ' ' : 

a little  below  the  bridge — do  they  pay  toll  to  the 
bridge  company  ? — Oh,  no.  Anything  they  work  to 
and  from  our  North-wall  into  then-  steamer,  they 
pay  no  bridge  toll  upon. 

17530.  Is  not  there  a question  about  that  ? — I am 
not  aware  that  the  question  has  ever  been  raised. 

17531.  We  were  told  when  we  were  at  Waterford, 
that  the  Bridge  Company  have  a right  of  toll  on  every- 
thing that  crosses  the  river  from  a certain  point  above 
the  bridge,  to  a certain  point  below. 

Mr.  O'Connor. — Yes  ; and  I understand  the  Bridge 
Company  claimed  a toll  for  goods  going  down  the 
river  and  landed  within  their  limits  ; but  I do  not 
know  it  of  my  own  experience. 

17532.  Not  going  down  the  river  ; but  the  Great 
Western  steamer  comes.across,  and  finishes  its  loading 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  does  nob  it  ? — Yes,  they 
first  of  all  land  their  passengers,  and  whatever  goods 
they  have  for  Waterford  at  the  Adelphi  Wharf,  and 
then  steam  up  with  railway  goods  to  our  siding,  and 
then  remain  there,  and  take  our  goods,  and  then  go 
back. 

17533.  Then  that  is  ferrying  goods  across  the  river 
within  the  limits  of  the  bridge  company’s  rights  1 — 

That  may  be ; but  I am  not  aware  that  they  have 
raised  any  legal  difficulty.  They  have  not  raised  it 
with  us  at  all. 

17534.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  Mr.  Roberts). — Would 
it  be  practicable  to  extend  your  terminus  down  to  the 
quays  of  Waterford,  supposing  the  authorities  widen 
out  their  quays  in  the  way  proposed? — You  mean  on 
the  town  side. 

17535.  Yes? — That  would  be  a very  expensive 
thing.  We  could  only  do  that  by  a bridge  across  the 
river.  Originally,  I believe,  there  was  an  intention 
to  bring  our  line  to  the  other  side,  but  owing  to  some 
dispute  with  the  landed  proprietors,  it  was  brought  on 
that  side. 

Mr.  O'Connor. — The  history  of  that  is  rather 
curious.  Perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  explain  it. 

The  first  Act  of  the  company  describes  the  railway 
as  beginning  at  a place  called  the  Neptune  Iron 
Works,  which  is  just  at  the  Great  Western  Store 
below  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  The  railway  was  to  have 
gone  round  the  town,  and  then  to  have  crossed  the 
• river  higher  up  at  a place  called  Granny  Castle. 

17536.  Yes;  that  is  the  limit  of  the  Ferry  rights? 

Yes.  Then  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  a section  in 

it,  that  the  railway  between  Granny  Castle  and  Carrick- 
-on-Suir  was  not  to  be  made  until  the  Boai-d  of  Trade 
would  decide  whether  a railway  onthenorth  bank  of  the 
river,  or  on  the  south  bank,  would  be  preferable.  I 
cannot  give  evidence  ou  a thing  so  remote  as  that ; 
but  I understand  that  the  bridge  interest  was  very 
stron"  in  Waterford  at  the  time,  and,  at  all  events,  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1851,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  extension  round  by  the  Neptune  Iron  Works  was 
abandoned,  and  the  railway  was  authorised  to  be.  made 
from  Granny  Castle,  to  a junction  with  the  Kilkenny 
Company,  as  it  was  called,  coming  in  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge.  The 
same  Act  authorised  the  construction  finally  of  the 
railway  to  Carrick-on-Suir  from  Granny  Castle  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  It  also  gave  power  to  the 
company  to  buy  the  Waterford  Bridge  ; and  it  further 
provided  that,  in  order  to  give  communication  with 
the  town  of  Portlaw,  a bridge  should  be  built  across 
the  river  at  Fiddown,  and  maintained  by  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  Company.  That  bridge  has  been 
built  and  maintained  by  the  railway ; but  the  tolls 
received  are  not  enough  io  maintain  it. 

17537.  It  would  have  been  an  advantage  if  the 
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Sept,  so,  1887  original  design  had  been  carried  out  ? — A great  goods  will  travel  ? — Not 


Mr.  John 
Huberts, 
Mr.  John 
O Connor, 
Mr.  Henry. 


17538.  Mr . Pim. — In  the  original  design  was  the 
railway  to  have  gone  along  the  south  quays  ? — No ; 
to  have  gone  round  the  town. 

17539.  The  Chairman. — I observe  they  are  pre- 
paring to  widen  that  quay  very  much,  which  would 
admit  of  a railway.  Would  not  it  be  a great  ad- 
vantage if  you  had  a bridge  across  the  river,  and  the 
railway  went  down  to  the  quays,  and  along  the 
quays  1 

Mr.  Roberts. — In  the  way  we  work  now  we  do  not 
find  much  disadvantage,  if  any.  The  Great  Western 
bring  their  steamer  alongside,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
with  them.  For  the  traffic  with  other  steamers  we 
have  lighters  which  we  bring  alongside  the  wharf, 
and  we  have  a tug-boat  which  draws  them  alongside 
the  cross-channel  steamers.  We  find  that  a very 
ready  way  of  working.  So  that  nine- tenths  of  the 
traffic  does  not  cross  the  bridge  at  all ; we  work  it  by 
lighters. 

Mr.  O'Connor. — I may  mention  that  the  Act  of 
1851,  authorising  the  purchase,  limited  the  amount 
that  we  were  to  raise  to  pay  for  the  bridge  to  £30,000, 
the  amount  of  its  mortgages ; but  I understand  it 
would  not  be  sold  for  that  or  anything  like  it. 

17540.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  those  powers  lapsed? — 
I think  not ; but  the  sum  we  were  authorised  to  pay 
for  it  would  not  be  sufficient  now. 

17541.  It  was  by  arbitration,  was  it  not  ? — It  was 
merely  a permissive  power.  Let  me  add  that  tram- 
ways on  the  South  Quays  would  be  a serious  injury 
to  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company,  as  well  as 
to  the  guaranteeing  baronies  of  Limerick  and  North 
Kerry,  unless  the  company  was  put  across  the  river 
free. 

17542.  Mr.  Barry. — How  far  from  the  end  of 
your  line  at  Tralee  does  the  branch  to  Fenit  join — 
how  far  is  it  to  the  J unction  ? 

Mr.  Roberts — About  a mile  and  a quarter.  It 
runs  parallel  with  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  line  for 
about  that  distance. 

17543.  And  runs  into  the  station  at  Tralee  ? — Yes ; 
by  an  independent  line  altogether  and  an  independent 
platform. 

17544.  Does  that  line  belong  to  the  Fenit  Com- 
pany ? — It  was  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  ground,  and 
the  Limerick  and  Kerry  made  that  a mile  and  a 
quarter. 

17545.  Then  that  portion  of  the  line  belongs  to  the 
Limerick  and  Kerry  ? — Yes  ; so  that  the  Fenit  line 
ends  just  at  the  junction. 

17546.  But  any  interchange  of  goods  or  traffic 
would  take  place  in  Tralee  station  ? — Yes ; that  is  by 
arrangement.  Practically  the  Fenit  Company  comes 
into  the  Tralee  station. 

17547.  Then  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  line  is  only 
separated  by  a level  crossing  on  a public  road  from 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line  at  Tralee?— 
'That  is  all.  It  is  joined.  The  junction  needs  only 
to  be  opened,  and  it  is  about  to  be  opened  now. 

17548.  Whose  lines  are  laid  on  the  public  road? — 
‘The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  made 
that  junction  themselves. 

17549.  Is  that  line  open  yet? — It  is  not  open  yet, 
but  it  will  open  very  shortly.  I was  down  there  re- 
cently about  it. 

17550.  For  goods  and  passenger  traffic  ? — For  goods 
:and  cattle.  For  passengers  they  do  not  at  present 
think  it  necessary  to  run  trains  through,  the  passengers 
are  not  very  numerous.  Of  course,  if  necessity  com- 
pels us  to  do  so  we  will  do  it,  but  it  is  intended 
chiefly  now  for  goods  and  cattle. 

17551.  Supposing  goods  are  consigned  from  Fenit 
over  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  or  from  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  to  Fenit,  they  would 
pass  over  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  line  for  a short 
distance,  would  not  they  ?— They  would. 

17552.  Is  there  any  arrangement  by  which  through 


arrangement  made  now  betweent'lie  Tnl  ^ "I 
Kerry  Company,  and  the  Great 
Western  Company : as  soon  as  thejunetio  ®. 


we  have  through  rates  already  ayreed  , T"| 

have  not  aslred  vet  ,ot  J „ - UP°?  thej 


have  not  asked  yet  for  rates  to°Fenit 1 Of 
do  not  see  anything  in  the  way  of  making  a l 
arrangement  for  Fenit.  ° d S illaj 

17553.  Do  you  think  arrangements  will  he  mui  J 

the  through  bookings  of  goods  over  the  Great  fit  J 
and  Western  from  Fenit,  as  well  as  over  tt  hS 
and  Kerry  ?-Ycs,  I think  we  shall  do  that  H 

17554.  Then  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  have 
monopoly  with  regard  to  the  traffic  to  Fenit V- No 
that  I am  aware  of ; I do  not  think  it  is  intended' 
monopolise  the  thing  like  that.  Of  course  it  would  b 
more  m the  interest  of  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  to  lm 
it  all  on  their  own  system.  The  traffic  to  Killarnel 
must  naturally  go  by  the  junction  ; we  could  nothaJ 
that  round  by  Newcastle.  The  Great  Southern  at 
Western  Company  have  asked  iis  to  make  thrown 
rates  only  with  the  Killarney  branch— not  beyond 

Mallow.  It  does  not  extend  to  Mallow,  because  th 
train  arrangements  between  Fenit  and  some  ol  thei 
southern  stations  are  more  convenient  by  wav 
Patrickswell.  ^ 

17555.  But,  supposing  fish  is  caught  at  Fenit  a 
requires  to  be  shipped  at  Waterford,  will  the  fishra. 
men  have  the  alternative  routes  by  Mallow  and  Dun] 
garvan,  and  by  your  line  by  limerick  at  equal  rates! 
— Well,  the  question  has  not  been  raised  yet,  bua 
I suppose  if  it  was  raised  we  could  not  very  well 
object  to  it.  But  I do  not  think  the  service  that! 
way  would  be  anything  like  equal  to  the  service! 
either  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western-m  Limerick! 
J unction,  or  by  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  via  Limerick  j 
because  the  Waterford  and  Lismore  line  have  only! 
two  trains  a day,  with  a goods  train,  and  1 think) 
the  service  that  way  would  not  suit ; so  that  either 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  route,  or 
route,  would  be  the  proper  route  for  fish. 

17556.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  route 
would  be  by  Dublin,  you  mean? — Yes,  or  Water- 
ford. 

17557.  I see,  you  mean  via  Mallow  and  Limerick 
Junctions? — Our  trains  meet  at  Limerick  Junction. 
Our  route  would  be  shorter  to  Limerick  Junction 
than  their  route. 

17558.  But  if  a necessity  arises  for  that  route 
being  developed  is  there  anything  in  the  existing  re- 
lations between  the  several  companies  to  prevent  it 
being  used? — I do  not  think  there  is.  We  should 
not  be  too  anxious  to  make  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  law  now  would  compel  us  to  do  so. 

17559.  I mean  is  there  any  short  distance  clause, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  which  would  stop  the 
development  of  that  traffic? — No.  We  would  take 
care  to  make  our  own  route  the  best  if  we  possibly 
could. 

17560.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  development  of  sparsely-populated  coun- 
tries by  narrow  gauge  lines  as  compared  with  broad 
gauge  lines? — Well,  I do  not  know  that  I have 
formed  any  very  special  opinion,  but  I think  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  they  could  not  be  made  the  same 
gauge.  For  instance,  take  the  West  Clare  line. 

I think  it  is  a great  pity  that  that  line  was  not 
made  the  same  gauge  as  ours;  for  it  adds  very 
much  to  the  expense  and  to  the  delay.  Everything 
has  to  be  transferred  now  at  Ennis  the  same  as  if 
it  was  local  traffic. 

17561.  Do  you  think  the  break  of  gauge  will 
tend  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  developing  these 
light  railways  ? — I think  so.  It  is  an  objection  in 
tins  way.  It  may  suit  us  sometimes  for  the  carriages 
of  that  railway  to  run  over  ours,  to  save  transfer- 
ring the  passengers.  Now  if  we  had,  as  we  had  the 
other  day,  800  people  to  carry  over  our  main  line, 
supposing  those  were  going  to  Miltown  Malbay,  the 
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. Would  be  transferred  from  our  carri- 
! 5tole  f the  carriages  of  the  W est  Clare.  The  W est 
•P  ‘“vLt  not  be  quite  prepared  with  so  many  car- 
®are.  ^hereas  if  it  was  a continuous  line  of  the 
'••*s ' W carriages  would  run  right  through. 


^f^And  I*  suppose  at  fair  times  and  other 
'ids  of  the  year  there  is  a much  larger  maximum 


Mr.  Henry. 


r-  tij4  average  traffic,  and  at  those  times  you 

•many  more  vehicles  than  you  do  for  the  rest 
w]iure  jj__Yes,  from  this  time  and  during  the 
1 months  the  Lttle  traffic  is  very  heavy 

-fi3  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  diffi- 
trmsliippmg  cattle  from  one  waggon  to 

■ A r i Our  experience  is  rather  limited.  VV  e are 

i iust  commencing  work  at  Ennis ; but  anyone  can 
•line  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  transferring  cattle, 
““Lore  especially  pigs,  from  one  train  to  another. 
“1^4  Mr.  Abemethy.— With  regard  to  the  fact 
, f the  narrow  gauge  lines  involve  transhipment, 
als0  separate  rolling  stock,  as  a matter  of 
Lnomv  do  you  not  think  a broad  gauge  light 
Sway  would  be  preferable  1 — Far  away,  in  my 
ininn  I will  tell  you  another  difficulty  in  workmg 
the  traffic  Say  a man  has  100  cattle  to  book  to 
Waterford  or  Limerick,  he  books  them  in  the  West 
PI  re  wagons,  which  are  not  the  same  size  as  ours, 
and  he  pays  so  much  a waggon.  He  cannot  book  those 
through  very  well,  unless  he  books  them  at  head  rates. 
There5 is  all  that  difficulty  in  it. 

17565.  Mr.  Barry. — Assuming  there  is  not  money 
forthcoming  for  a line  of  the  full  strength  in  some  of 
these  rural  districts,  would  you  see  any  difficulty  in 
forwarding  the  waggons,  even  if  you  had  special  loco- 
motives for  the  branch  lines,  assuming  they  are  the 
sime  eaiwe,  but  that  the  rails  are  lighter  ! — I see  no 
difficulty  °at  all  in  working  a light  railway  by  our 
igines. 

17566.  Butyourengines,  we  will  say,  have  a weight 
a their  driving  wheels  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Tramway  . Act  You  are  limited  to  twenty-four  tons 

for  the  light  railways,  and  most  of  our  engines  would, 
of  course, = be  too  heavy  for  that.  They  should  pro- 
vide their  own  engines,  but  our  waggons  and  carriages 
rould  be  interchangeable. 

17567.  Then  you  would  not  see  much  difficulty  in 
working  the  traffic  under  these  conditions! — No.' 

Mr.  O'Connor.— We  have  actually  made  an  agree- 
ment for  working  a light  railway  under  those  precise 
conditions. 

Mr.  Roberts.  — And  I do  not  see  why  their 
waggons  might  not  run  over  our  railway  in  the  same 
It  is  a great  'advantage  to  have  the  same  gauge. 

. 59.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  your  atten- 
tion  drawn  to  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Tuam  to 
Claremorris  1 — I am  very  much  in  favour  of  it ; and 
we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  promoters  of  that  railway  to  work  it  for 
them.  ! 

17570.  What  progress  have  the  promoters  made  ! — 
I think  Mr.  O’Connor  may,  perhaps,  explain  it  better 
than  I can. 

Mr.  O'Oonnor. — That  was  one  of  the  light  railways 
promoted  last  year  under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883. 
It  required  the  guarantee  of  the  counties.  They  got  a 
guarantee  for  making  a light  railway,  but  there  was  a 
technical  difficulty  in  the  presentment,  which  the  1883 
Act  of  Parliament  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Privy  Council.  When  it  came  before  the  Privy 
Council  last  April  or  May  it  was  found  that  it  could 
n°t  be  passed,  and  the  Privy  Council  adjourned  the 
hearing  until  the  1st  of  November  next,  so  as  to 
permit  the  promoters  of  the  Company  to  .go,  in 
the  meantime,  to  Parliament,  and  ask  Parliament 
*°  pass  a short  Act  of  Parliament  to  . remedy  the 
technical  error.  They  brought  in  that  Act.  It  was 
lodged  by  Colonel  Nolan,  but  Mr.  Biggar  blocked  it, 
ood  it  has  not  gone  on. 

17571.  What  interest  has  Mr.  Biggar  in  that  part 
of  Ireland! 


Mr.  O'Connor. — I do  not  think  he  has  any  interest  Sept,  so,  J8sr. 
whatever.  jjr  john 

17572.  He  is  not  a land  owner! — No;  but  helms  Roberts, 
an  objection  on  principle  to  these  guarantees.  Mr.  John 

Mr.  Roberts. — I think  it  is  a gap  that  ought  to  be 
filled,  because  it  connects  two  systems  of  railways — 
the  west  and  the  south  of  the  country. 

17573.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  had  any  applica- 
tions from  the  West  Clare  Railway  on  the  subject  of 
repairs  to  their  rolling  stock'!— I am  not  aware  that 
we  have.  We  have  been  assisting  them  by  lending 
our  fitters  to  them.  They  are  just  commencing  now, 
and  I do  not  think  they  have  any  Locomotive 
Superintendent. 

17574.  Have  you  yet  made  any  arrangements  for 
repairing  their  locomotives  when  the  necessity  arises  1 
— No  ; I am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  such  arrange- 
ment. We  are  working  with  them  in  a friendly 
spirit. 

17575.  The  Chairman. — Have  they  applied  to  you 
to  do  so  1 — I am  not  aware  that  they  have.  Some  of 
their  Directors  are  our  Directors,  and  there  is  a 
cordial  feeling  between  the  two  companies  ; and  any- 
thing we  can  do  for  them  to  help  them  we  should  be 
prepared  to  do. 

17576.  It  would  be  advisable  to  do  so !— I think 
so  ; I think  the  company  is  too  small  to  have  work- 
shops of  their  own. 

17577.  Mr.  Barry. — Where  are  your  locomotive 
shops  1 — At  Limerick. 

17578.  How  would  locomotives  get  to  Limerick 
from  Ennis! — We  have  an  engine  shed  at  Ennis, 
where  a few  tools,  or  small  things,  are  kept. 

17579.  The  Chairman. — What  you  call  an  engine 
stable  I— Exactly.  But  that  could  easily  be  arranged, 

I think. 

17580.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Mr.  O’Connor). —Have  not 
the  Wicklow  Company  an  Act  to  go  to  Waterford 
from  New  Ross!- — Yes. 

17581.  Have  not  they  power  to  cross  the  river! — 

Yes,  they  have. 

17582.  Whereabouts!— About  the  situation  of  our 
old  goods  store  at  Waterford ; it  is  within  the  limit 
of  the  Eerry. 

17583.  Were  they  to  pay  anything  to  the  Bridge 
people  for  that!— I think  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  that ; 
they  merely  passed  the  Act.  It  is  not  my  company, 
and  I do  not  know  exactly  the  details  ; but  if  that 
question  arises  it  presumably  would  be  settled  by  the 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Works  here. 

He  would  assess  the  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  Wick- 
low Company  for  the  right  of  crossing.  That  is  one 
of  the  few  tilings  we  do  better  in  Ireland  than  in 
England ; we  assess  the  damages  for  railway  works 
by  °a  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  here,  whereas  in  England,  I understand,  you 
have  to  go  before  the  Sheriff’s  Jury  in  the  county,  and 
get  the  land  valued. 

17584.  The  Chairman.— Oran  arbitrator  1— Or  an 
arbitrator,  by  agreement. 

17585.  Mr  Barry. — Is  not  it  a fact  that  an  appeal 
lies  from  the  skilled  arbitrator  in  Ireland  to  a jury  ? — 

Yes ; but  it  is  not  always  availed  of.  it  is  sometimes 
availed  of,  however,  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

17586.  Do  you  consider  that  a desirable  state  of 

things an  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a skilled  man 

to  a jury  !— 1 do  not.  There  is  one  point  that  arose 
here  that  I should  like  to  mention  ; it  is  in  reference 
to  the  effect  of  working  branch  fines.  When  a rail- 
way takes  up  a particular  branch  lme  to  work  it,  it 
is  very  hard  to  say  exactly  the  effect  of  working  that 
fine  on  the  parent  system.  There  are  no  separate 
accounts  kept  for  sections  of  the  mam  lme,  and 
therefore  you  cannot  well  see  how  it  tells. 

But  it  so  happens  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  lines 
we  have  recently  taken  up  there  is  a gauge  by 
which  the  effect  of  taking  it  over  can  be  very  clearly 
seen  If  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  find  that 
the  Limerick  and  Kerry  Railway  is  joined  on  at  the 
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end  of  the  Rathkeale  and  Newcastle.  The  Ratkkeale 
and  Newcastle  Railway  is  ten  miles  long.  The 
Limerick  and  Kerry  is  43  miles  long.  The  Newcastle 
Company’s  accounts  are  kept  separate!}' ; and  to  show 
you  the  effect  on  that  ten  miles  of  opening  the 
line  beyond  it,  I have  here  the  half-yearly  Report  of 
the  Rathkeale  and  Newcastle  Company,  containing  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  from  the  opening  of  the  line 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Report,  half-year  by  half-year. 
The  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Kerry  line  was  very 
decided.  The  Kerry  line  was  opened  in  Decem- 
ber, 18S0,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Newcastle 
line  in  1880  were  only  £3,835.  In  the  year  1882, 
they  had  sprung  up  to  £6,290,  on  a line  ten  miles 
long.  Now  if  that  is  true  of  that  section  of  the  line 
which  is  interposed  between  us  and  the  Kerry 
Company,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  a 
very  great  effect  on  the  remainder  of  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  system,  and  therefore  in  testing  the 
value  of  a branch  line,  you  cannot  merely  look  to  the 
line  itself,  and  say,  because  the  receipts  are  small  that 
therefore  the  line  has  nob  paid. 

17587.  The  Chairman. — There  was  a point  you 
were  going  to  look  at  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — It 
was  in  reference  to  the  amount  we  were  limited  to  for 
the  purchase  of  the  bridge  at  Waterford ; I think  it 
is  not  stated  exactly  in  the  Act  of  Parliament ; but 
it  was  limited  to  the  mortgages  of  the  bridge  at  the  time. 
I do  not  know  how  I got  hold  of  the  figure  of 
£30,000 — I think  it  was  from  some  of  our  Waterford 
Directors.  May  I add  one  thing  more  in  the  interest 
of  the  Waterford  Railway?  It  is  my  opinion  that  if 
the  Government  could  see  their  way  to  facilitate  the 
Waterford  Company  in  purchasing  and  amalgamating 
their  branch  lines,  they  would  do  a very  great  service 
to  the  Waterford  Company,  and,  inferentially,  to  the 
whole  country  that  it  serves.  They  would  incresae 
the  efficiency  of  the  Waterford  Company ; they  would 
remove  obstacles  in  the  working  of  the  traffic,  and 
they  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Waterford 
Company  itself. 

17588.  That  opens  a large  question  which  we  have 
had  discussed  by  various  witnesses,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  a large  amalgamation,  so  as  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  systems  into  one  company.  Have 
you  ever  had  your  attention  turned  to  that?— Well, 
recently,  I have  to  some  extent,  when  those  questions 
came  up. 

17589.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the 
State  should  purchase  the  railways ; others  that  they 
should  be  amalgamated.  Assuming  that  State  purchase 
is  out  of  the  question  now,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  amalgamate  the  companies,  establishing 
a Government  Board  of  Supervision  to  see  that  fair 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  the  company  ; do  you  think  that  would  have  a 
beneficial  operation  on  the  railway  systems  of  Ireland, 
and  also  on  public  grounds? — Well,  my  opinion  would 
be  that  there  would  be  a practical  difficulty  in  working 
out  an  amalgamation  of  that  kind. 

17590.  Leaving  the  details,  which  of  course  always 
involve  practical  difficulties,  in  principle  would  you 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  scheme?  — I would 
approve  of  anything  that  would  substantially  improve 
the  value  of  the  shares  of  the  Waterford  Company. 

17591.  Again,  dismissing  from  your  mind  the 
single  interest  of  the  Waterford  Company,  would  it 
not  be  beneficial  to  the  shareholders  at  large,  and  to 
the  public  at  large?— That  is  a very  large  question.. 
The  project  seems  to  me  so  entirely  a matter  of  terms 
and  arrangement  of  details  that  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  any  sound  conclusion  if  you  treat  it  solely  as 
a matter  of  principle.  Assuming  that  there  were 
proper  safeguards  for  the  public  interests— that  you 
would  have  something  that  would  replace  what  the 
natural  instinct  of  trade  at  present  provides,  namely 
competition — it  is  possible  there  would  be  a benefit  to 
the  public  ; but  I fear  that  the  public  benefit  is  rather 
over-estimated  than  otherwise,  because  the  competition 


which  at  present  exists  sharpens  the  wits  of  ti 
panies,  and  as  far  as  their  abilities  «o  it  mp  con‘ 
vie  with  one  another  in  serving  the  public  m®?* 
you  might  benefit  some  places  you  would  fos-L  V,1'0 
and,  on  the  whole,  cause  as  much  injury  d h®0tH 
17592.  But  taking  umulgumutiom  ol  ”"1 
amongst  many  of  the  larger  companies  in 
tylncli  Have  practically  tWvn  into  the  hands  St 
company  entire  districts— although  I admit  tl  0i 
competition  to  most  large  places— have  you  ever? 
sidered  whether  that  is  beneficial  to  the  public  La 
the  companies  ?— Take  the  Great  Western  The  0 
Western  system  consists  of  a great  number  of  c 
panies ; the  London  and  North  Western  the  si 
the  Midland  the  same ; and,  practically  any  onTi 
those  three  companies  is  larger  than  all’ the  rail  •° 
systems  in  Ireland. 


Mr.  Henry.— May  I remark  that  when  there  was  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  make  an  amalgamation  with 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  the  voice  of  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  was  strongly  against  it. 

17593.  Perhaps  that  was  because  that  amalgamation 
would  be  without  the  supervision  of  a Government 
Board  ? — True. 

Mi'.  Roberts. — I was  going  to  remark  that  what 
would  be  to  my  mind  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all 
would  be  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  respective  ports 

17594.  Leaving  out  the  details,  I want  to  gather 
what  you  think  of  the  principle— whether  with  such 
safeguards  as  have  been  suggested  it  would  not  be  to 
the  interest  both  of  the  shareholders  and  of  the 
public? — If  the  respective  interests  were  guarded 
there  is  no  doubt  there  would  be  a savin"  in  the 
working. 


17595.  Would  it  not  do  away  with  a great  many  of 
the  present  petty  jealousies,  and.  difficulties  of  exclian"- 
ing  traffic  from  point  to  point,  and  selecting  routes, 
because  there  would  be  no  interest  in  taking  traffic 
contrary  to  the  natural  direction  ? — Would  the  autho- 
rities prevent  canvassing  to  influence  the  channel  of 
the  goods  ? 


17595.  Why  should  there  be  any  canvassing  if 
it  was  one  single  interest  for  the  various  ports  ? I 
think  we  must  leave  the  shipping  to  take  care  of 
itself? 


Mr.  O'Connor. — It  is  very  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  to  the  public  from  the 
removal  of  this  competition  between  companies.  After 
all,  that  is  not  an  unmixed  evil;  it  does  give  the 
public  more  numerous  services,  and  cheaper  rates. 
The  practical  difficulty  that  I see  in  amalgamating  all 
these  lines  would  be  this  : that  you  must  either  do  it 
compulsorily,  or  only  afford  facilities  for  it.  Compul- 
sory amalgamation  would  be  objectionable  for  many 
reasons  ; permissive  amalgamation  would  be  slow  and 
uncertain. 

17596.  But  was  it  not  the  general  opinion  in 
Ireland  at  one  time  that  the  State  should  purchase 
the  railways  ? — I believe  it  was. 

17597.  And  everybody  approved  of  that?— No,  I 
think  not. 

17598.  Well,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
approved  of  the  proposition  that  the  State  should 
purchase  the  railways — I think  I am  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Henry. — That  was  my  impression — partial-  j 
larly  the  shareholders. 

17599.  Inasmuch  as  the  general  public  opinion  is 
that  the  State  carmot  commercially  manage  .affairs  of 
that  kind,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  have  it 
under  one  system,  subject  to  supervision  on  the  par* 
of  the  Government,  so  that  no  unreasonable  or  unfair , 
difficulty  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  public  !— 
Could  a Government  Board  be  constructed  so  as  to 
control  the  individual  interests  of  the  separate  com- 
panies ? 

17600.  There  would  be  no  separate  companies  then  i 

Mr.  O'Connor. — It  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  from  a 
railway  point  of  view,  entirely  a question  of  terms. 
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,,„l*amate  out  railway  on  fair  terms  we  are 
I'  , j to  have  it  done.  . 

ve%rm  No  doubt ; but  that,  again,  is  a question  of 
1 -i  qiumosin"  it  were  not  a compulsory  amalga- 
det?-  „ blit  permissive  ? — Then  I quite  agree— 
®atIon’.  „ n0Wers  to  amalgamate,  with  facility  clauses 
^ mmeral  Bill  passed,  with  wide  clauses  enabling 
Ernies  to  take  advantage  of  it  without  going  to 
Parliament  specially  themselves-that  would  be  a 


very  good  measure,  and,  as  a chairman  of  a small  p — 
company  myself,  I should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  Mr.  John 
it  passed.  But  I think  it  should  be  limited  to  the  Robert^ 
amalgamation  of  leased  or  worked  lines  with  the  0.Qonnorf 
lasing  or  working  company ; and,  to  render  it  effec-  Henry, 
trial,  Government  should  lend  the  necessary  capital 
on  favourable  terms. 

[The  Witnesses  -withdrew.] 


Mr.  Thomas  O'Malley 

,7rno  The  Chairman. — What  Railway  do  you 
1 nt?-— I am  the  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
uvSord  Dungarvan  and  Lismore  Railway. 

17603  I believe  you  have  had  this  list  of  questions 

sub,mtte(l  g^'you  consi(lered  them,  and  are  you 
.vod'to  renlv  to  them?— Yes  ; I think  I can  give 
you*  the  information  you  require.  You  ask  first  of 
S about  the  passenger  traffic.  Our  regular  tram 
1-ire  is  two  passenger  trains  each  way  daily. 

S 17605  That  is  between  Waterford  and  Lismore  .— 
Yes  - and  these  trains  are  in  connection  with  the 
inins  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  from  Lis- 
more to  Cork,  and  to  their  system  generally. 

17606  At  Mallow?— We  join  them  at  Lismore. 
17607’.  From  Lismore  to  Mallow  and  then  down 

tn  n01.p  i Yes,  and  to  Killarney  and  the  west. 

17608.  Do  you  find  two  trains  each  way  per  day 

SU?7609.  Wliat  is  the  length  of  the  line? — Forty-three 


called  in  and  examined. 


“^lO  Have  you  had  any  complaints  that  the 
trains  are  not  sufficient? -There  is  no  complamt  on 
that  score  at  all.  In  fact  the  passenger  traffic  is  very 
limited,  and  all  that  the  people  require  is  that 
from  the  west  side  they  should  have  one  tram  to  and 
from  Waterford  daily, and  vice  versd,  and  taking  the  case 
of  people  from  Waterford  who  want  to  go  to  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  a train  to  go  and  return  by  meets 
all  their  requirements.  We  have  never  had  a com- 
plaint on  the  subject. 

17611.  Do  you  work  the  line  yourselves  7—  x es. 

17612  Do  you  work  the  line  beyond  Lismore  7— 
No,  it  is  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
That  is  the  line  from  Lismore  to  Ferrnoy  which 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

17613.  And  from  Ferrnoy  to  Mallow,  those  two 
lines  are  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ? 
-The  Great  Southern  and  Western  line  proper  ex- 
tends to  Ferrnoy,  and  they  work  the  link  between 
Ferrnoy  and  Lismore.  . , 

17614.  That  comes  to  the  same  as  saying  these 
two  lines  are  worked  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western? — Yes.  , ,, 

17615.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  trom  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  that  the  tram  accom- 
modation is  not  sufficient?— No,  we  have  had  no  com- 
plaint. The  train  accommodation  is  ample. 

17616.  Now  take  the  next  heading  : Reduction 

of  fares  ”-what  are  your  fares  ?-Our  fares  are  the 
ordinary  fares,  that  is  a penny,  a penny -half-penny 
and  a fraction,  and  two  pence  and  a fraction ; but  on 
Saturday  we  issue  market  tickets  at  single  ares 
Waterford  and  Dungarvan,  and  these  tickets  are 
largely  availed  of  by  country  people  and  dealers.  _ We 
bring  in  as  many  passengers  by  this  market  train 
Waterford  on  Saturday  as  we  bring  in  on  four  ordin- 
ary days.  The  people  are  anxious  to  take  advantage 
of  these  single  fares,  and  they  make  it  a point  to 
arrange  to  come  to  Waterford  on  Saturdays,  the  bat.n- 
day  being  market  day,  and  they  transact  their  business. 
It  has  been  a great  accommodation  to  the  peop  e,  an 
it  is  very  largely  availed  of.  , 

17617.  Have  you  any  excursion  fares  ?— The  only 
excursion  traffic  we  have  is  on  Sundays.  We  run  an 


Mr.  Thonics 

excursion  train  from  Waterford  to  Lismore  once  a O’Malley, 
month,  and  we  utilize  that  train  for  the  accommodation 
of  cattle  buyers  who  attend  the  monthly  fairs  at  Fer- 
moy,  so  that  it  serves  a double  purpose.  The  excursion 
traffic  is  not  verv  considerable.  We  had  an  excursion 
this  year  from  Lismore  to  Waterford,  and  although 
we  ran  it  at  two  shilling  fares  it  did  not  cover  work- 
in^  expenses.  It  is  a sparsely  populated  district,  and 
the  people  are  not  much  given  to  that  sort  of  travel- 

1U117618.  Have  you  any  facilities  for  through  booking 
from  the  lines  with  which  you  are  in  connexion?— 

Yes.  Compared  with  the  extent  and  traffic  of  our 
line’  we  have  a very  extensive  system  of  through  book- 
ing. We  book  to  the  principal  stations  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  through  Waterford  and  Milford. 

We  have  through  rates  for  fish  traffic  from  Dungarvan, 
also  by  Dublin  and  Holyhead,  to  the  principal  stations 
on  the  London  and  North  Western  system.  That  is 
the  extent  of  our  through  booking  arrangements  with 

England.  . .. , ,, 

17619  You  book  only  m connection  with  the 
London  and  North  Western  ?-We  book  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Western  also,  through  Waterford  and 
Milford  passengers,  parcels,  and.  goods.  We  have  a 
traffic  agreement  with  them  which  I will  explain  if  . 
you  dtoire  it.  Since  the  opening  of  the  fish  traffic 
in  Dungarvan,  we  hnye  nude  arrangements  with  the 
London  and  North  Western,  and  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Companies  to  book  t ns  traffic,  when  so 
desired,  through  Dublin  and  Holyhead  also.  The 
fish  exporters  have  their  choice  of  two  routes,  one  ma 
Waterford  and  Milford,  the  other  m«  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  Holyhead,  that  is- 
Dublin  and  Holyhead.  T.  t 

17620  You  do  not  book  direct  to  Liverpool,  I 
suppose  ? — We  do ; we  book  to  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
Chester,  and  Birmingham,'  and  all  those 

17621.  That  is  through  Holyhead?— We  book 
through  Milford  to  those  places,  and  through  Holy- 

116 176C2  But  not  direct  to  Liverpool  by  steamer  1- 
No  • we  have  no  through  booking  arrangements  with 
the  direct  steamers,  except  to  a partial  extent.  We 
have  some  through  rates  to  Liverpool  m connection 
with  the  Waterford  Steam  Ship  Company,  and  also  to 
Sdstol  for  a few  specific  articles.  I think  I havener, 
explained  the  train  service,  and.as  to  the  fates  the 
farra  are  satisfactory,  and  the  Saturday  market  tickets 
El  have  explained  to  you  are  very  largety  availed 
of  aud  are,  in  fact,  a great  convenience  to  the  public. 

S Addition  to  that  we  have  special  facilities  for 
neoifie  who  have  butter  to  bring  to  market,  and 
fowls  We  book  those  at  a nominal  sum,  by  pas- 
senger  train,  to  accompany  the  ownera  they  paying 
^ordinary  fares,  fn  the  same  way  there  is  a large 
market  for  pigs  at  Waterford  every  Wednesday,  aud 
toe  farmers  fram  along  the  line  bring  in  then-  two 
„ thra“ni"B.  As  you  are  aware  the  usual  thing  m 
toisTouE  is  to  charge  for  these  things  by  the 
“ Lon  oiTalf-waggon;  but,  of  course,  that  would 
S i S a’ man  who  had  but  two  or 
animals  We  bring  those  at  a head  rate  of 
Eup  toXenty  SCand  Sd.  beyond.  The  people 
big  fteir  one;  or  two,  or  three,  or  four  pigs,  as 
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Sept.  30, 1887.  the  case  maybe,  to,  the  station,  they  book  them  at 
Mr.  Thomas  t5l.ese  rates>  ta'J^ng tlieir  own  ticket,  and  that  dispenses 
O’Malley.  "with  the  necessity  of  their  bringing  their  horses,  carts, 
and  servants  to  Waterford  at  a very  considerable 
expense.  That  is  an  arrangement,  I believe,  we  have 
specially  provided  for  that  traffic.  I am  not  aware 
that  it  exists  on  any  other  railway.  With  regard  to 
the  acceleration  of  the  trains  it  is  a single  line,  and, 
of  course,  to  some  extent  we  are  tied  down,  but  there 
is  no  complaint  as  to  that.  We  take  something  like 
two  hours  to  do  the  running. 

17623.  Forty-three  miles  ? — Yes. 

17624.  How  many  stations  have  you  ? — Between 
Waterford  and  Lismore  we  have  seven  stations. 

17625.  That  would  give  you  six  stopping  places? 
— We  have  seven  intermediate  stations,  besides  the  two 
terminal  stations,  which  would  give  eight  stopping 
places.  With  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
rolling  stock,  perhaps  I ought  to  explain  that  in  that 
respect  we  stand  in  a peculiar  position.  There  was 
no  available  capital  for  the  purchase  of  it,  when  the 
line  was  completed.  The  capital  was  exhausted,  and 
more  than  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  the  line 
itself.  Therefore  the  directors  provided  a fund  for 
the  purchase  of  rolling  stock,  and  an  agreement  has 
been  made  between  the  owners  of  the  rolling  stock 
and  the  Company,  by  which  the  Company  pays  £6  8s. 
per  cerit.  on  the  cost  price,  of  the  stock  for  a period  of 
twenty-five  years,  when  it  becomes  the  property  of  the 
Company,  we  maintaining  the  stock. 

17626.  Does  that  include  engines  as  well  as  car- 
riages?— Yes. 

17627 . Is  that  for  working  the  line  between  Water- 
ford and  Fermoy  ?— Between  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

17628.  Does  the  same  stock  work  on  to  Fermoy  ? 

Our  engines  do  not  run  beyond  Lismore,  but  we  in- 
terchange waggons  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western.  That  is  the  position  of  matters  as  regards 
rolling  stock.  We  have  got  it  upon  a system  of  de- 
ferred payments.  Then,  as  to  the  through  booking 
as  I have  explained,  we  book  through  with  the  London 
and  North  Western  and,  the  Great  Western  to 
English  stations.  We  book  to  all  stations  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  We  book  to 
certain  stations  on  the  Midland  Great  Western,  and 

we  book  to  certain  stations  on  the  Great  Northern 

that  is  to  say,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  traffic  we  have  to  interchange 
with  them. 

17629.  I suppose  you  have  taken  the  principal 
stations,  and  not  the  small  stations? — Not  the  small 
stations,  but  those  stations  to  which  there  is  any  ex- 
pectation of  having  traffic. 

17630.  But  to  a small  station  passengers  and  goods 
have  to  be  re-booked  at  Lismore  ?— Well.  I should  say 
that  the  passengers  or  goods  traffic  we  have  to  inter- 
change with  any  railway  beyond  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  is  insignificant.  For  example, 
the  through  rates  we  have  made  with  the  Great 
Northern  Company  and  with  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Company  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  a single  trader.  There  is  but  one  trader  who  avails 
himself  of  them,  and  that  is  the  foundry  proprietor  at 
Cappoquin,  who  sends  machines  to  some  of  these  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  for  his  purposes  alone  that  we  have 
made  these  through  rates.  . Nobody  else  wants  them. 
There  is  no  traffic  of  any  other  kind  beyond  the  Great 
Southern  and  W estern,  and  we  book  passengers,  cattle, 
and  goods  to  the  principal  stations  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western.  In  fact,  our  through  rates 
more  than  cover  all  the  through  traffic  we  have.  Then, 
with  regard  to  special  arrangements  for  fairs,  we  pro- 
vide special  trains  to  take  the  buyers  there  ; and  we 
provide  special  trains  to  convey  the  cattle.  Those  re- 
quirements are  amply  met  in  every  case. 

17631.  I suppose  cattle  come  chiefly  to  Waterfoi'd? 
Yes.  Then,  with  regard  to  improved  classification, 
we  adopt,  for  our  general  purposes,  the  Irish  Railway 
Clearing  House  Classification,  but  we  make  special 


1 full  truck 


17632.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  n 
tween  the  English  classification  and  the  T 
know  there  is  more  an  apparent  than  a real  M 
We  adjust  it  in  this  way,  that  your  F^fiSf  -e> 
class  is  our  first  class,  and  so  on.  * Then  v ^ ?lecia' 

ou57fSthw^7>pretXge",eralIj  fit " 

17633.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  nn " ' . 
form  classification?— Undoubtedly  it  would  T' 
think  it  is  a very  objectionable  thing  that  there 
be  two.  There  is  no  reason,  especially  now  tlm  ! 
bookingwith  English  stations  has  become  so  exhK 
that  there  should  be  any  difference,  because  t 
through  booking  it  is  the  English  classification  Z 
governs  the  rates  m every  case.  It  - ™at 


anomaly,  I think,  that  there  should  be  two?118 
there  is  a daily  interchange  of  traffic,  and  I should  lit! 
myself  to  see  the  thing  put  an  end  to.  You  mi“ht 

well  have  two  currencies  as  two  classifications  ° 

17634.  WiH  you  now  deal  with  the  last'head  of 
that  question— due  attention  to  needs  and  to  com. 
plaints,  that  is  to  say,  any  complaint  the  public  malt! 
as  regards  the  administration  of  the  railway?-®! 
really  have  no  complaints.  Of  course  you  will  kv! 
some  people  who  will  make  frivolous  complaints  but 
there  are  no  complaints  of  any  substance.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  anticipate  as  far  as  we  are  able  those  com- 
plaints,  because  our  railway  stands  upon  a different 
footing,  and  we  feel  we  are  bound  to  do  more  for  the 
public  than  an  ordinary  railway  would  do  for  this 
reason,  that  the  ratepayers  of  the  County  and  City 
of  Waterford  pay  by  assessment  a dividend  of  5 per 
cent,  upon  the  share  capital  of  the  company.  That 
amounts  to  £14,000  a year,  and  that  is  levied  off  the 
occupying  tenants  of  the  County  and  City  of  Water- 
ford. Of  course,  that  places  us  under  special  oblioa- 
tion  to  convenience  the  public  in  every,  way  in  return 
for  this  guarantee. 

17635.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  you  have  not 
many  complaints  from  the  public  1— Well,  I may  say 
that  we  have  no  complaints ; that  is  to  say  we  have 
no  complaints  of  any  substance  or  weight  of  any 
kind.  1 


17636.  Will  you  now  take  the  next  heading  about 
extensions  ? — That  is  outside  our  system,  or  our 
functions  or  powers  altogether. 

17637.  Mr.  Abernethj. — -Have  you  a large  fishing 
trade  at  Dungarvan  now  ?— The  last  season  was  not 
so  good,  but  the  fishing  trade  of  Dungarvan  since  it 
started  three  years  ago  has  been  very  good,  and  I 
believe  with  some  necessary  facilities  there,  it  will 
become  a very  valuable  industry  by-and-by. 

17 638.  What  facilities  do  you  refer- to  ?— They  want 
a pier  there  very  badly. 

17639.  At  present  is  the  fish  directly  conveyed  into 
your  trucks  from  the  harbour  ? — No.  Of  course  it 
is  a very  shallow  harbour  there,  and  the  vessels  can 
only  come  in  at  high  water.  If  they  miss  the  tide 
they  are  thrown  back  for  several  hours,  ax.d  of  course 
we  know  what  that  means  in  the  case  of  fish.  Then 
when  they  get  alongside  they  have  to  land  it,  and 
cart  it  to  the  railway.  There  is  a little  promontory 
at  Baliinacourty,  which  they  use  occasionally  for  fish- 
ing, -and  that  would  be  certainly  the  best  place  to 
land  the  fish  at  if  there  was  a pier  there  adequate  for 
the  purpose.  They  sometimes  land  it  there,  because 
it  shortens  the  cartage  to  the  railway,  and  they 
can  get  there  when  they  cannot  get  into  the 
harbour. 

17640.  They  can  get  in  there  at  all  periods  of  the 
tide? — Not  at  all  periods  of  the  tide.  It  is  a most 
painful  thing  to  see  the  way  they  have  to  laud  their 
fish  at  Baliinacourty.  They  run  the  fishing  boats  as 
near  as  they  will  float,  and  then  they  have  to  take 
out  horses  and  carts,  and  you  will  see  the  horses  up 
to  their  middle  in  the  water  drawing  the  fish  to  the 
strand.  It  is  really  pitiful  to  see  the  condition  they 
are  in  there. 
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,o  rjjje  Chairman. — I understood  you-  to-  say 
tli 's' place  was  not  accessible  at  low  water  at  all 
Neither  Dungarvan  Harbour  proper,  nor 
Kacoiirty  is  accessible  at  low-water. 

1V49  Mr.  Pim. — Your  statement  of  account  shows 
that  you^  expenditure  on  capital  account  has  been 

^17641  And' you  say  the  length  of  your  line  is  forty- 

'lirnfi44 ' ^Then  that  would  show  that  your  line  has 
cost  something  over  £11-, 000  a mile  1-Yes. 

17645  Was  it  made  for  cash  or  were  the  con 
wtors  paid  in  shares  ?— It  was  made  for  cash. 

17646.  Why  has  the  cost  been  so  high  as  £11,000  ? 

There' were  some  very  expensive  viaducts  and  em- 
lankments,  and  there  is  a bridge  at  Cappoquin  that 
was  partially  constructed,  and  then  swept  away  by 
the  River  Blaclcwater.  Then  there  were  large  com- 
pensations paid  for  lands. 

1 17647.  You  owe  a great  deal  ot  money  at  the 
' esent  time  beyond  your  capital  powers  ?— Yes. 

17648.  And  you  appear  to  be  getting  more  into 
debt  rather  than  getting  out  of  it  7— Not  the  capital. 
l\re  stand  in  this  way : we  have  a loan  from  the 
Board  of  Works  of  £93,000.  Then  the  net  revenue 
of  the  railway  is  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  that  loan,  but  that  net  revenue  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest,  and  that  is  accumu- 
lating and  we  are  now  in  arrear  to  the  amount  ot 
£20,000  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

17649.  You  have  to  call  upon  the  Baronial 
Guarantee  for  the  whole  of  that  ?— No ; the  Baronial 
Guarantee  covers  only  the  share  capital. 

17650.  The  whole  Baronial  Guarantee  is  called  on 
whatever  it  is  ? — Yes. 

17651.  That  is  5 per  cent,  on  your  share  capital  1 — 
On  £280,000. 

17652.  What  does  that  amount  to  in  the  charge 
on  the  valuation  of  the  county  of  Waterford  ?— 
£14,000  a year. 

17653.  What  is  it  in  the  poundage  rate  1 — It 
varies  in  the  several  districts.  Each  district  pays 
in  proportion  to  the  advantage  they  derive  from  the 
railway,  the  remoter  baronies  paying  less.  It  varies 
from  2s.  to  6 d.  in  the  pound. 


17654.  That  is  for  thirty-five  years  7 — Yes. 

17655.  Then  that  expenditure  of  £11,000  per  mile 
on  the  construction  of  the  railway,  is  for  construction 
alone  ? — Yes. 

17656.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhpod  that  the  two  trains  each  way  per  diem 
is  sufficient  accommodation  ? — As  a matter  of  fact 
we  know  that  it  is,  because  we  did  run  an  inter- 
mediate train  and  we  took  it  off. 

17657.  What  does  the  traffic  amount  to  per  mile 
per  week? — £8. 

17658.  What  is  your  steepest  gradient  on  the 
line? — 1 in  60. 

17659.  The  Chairman. — You  are  paying  your 
debenture  interest,  I suppose? — We  are  not  paying 
it  in  full.  The  net  earnings  of  the  railway  are 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage  loan,  ancl  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  net 
revenue  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  that  in  full,  and  the 
result  is  that  there  are  arrears  of  interest  accumulat- 
ing and  those  arrears  amount  now  to  something  like 
£20,000. 

17660.  Upon  what  capital  ? — £93,000. 

17661.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  have  raised  by  loans  other- 
wise than  from  the  Board  of  Works  £25,000  ? — 
That  is  a special  loan  and  arises  in  this  way : we 
wanted  some  assistance  from  the  Great  Western  of 
England  towards  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
and  they  said  we  cannot  give  you  money,  but  we  will 
make  a traffic . agreement  with  you,  and  out  of  that 
we  will  give  you  a rebate  of  £1,000  a year,  and  upon 
that  £1,000  a year  you  -will  be  enabled  to  raise  some 
capital,  and  we  obtained  powers  to  apply  that  rebate 
of  the  Great  Western  to  the  payment  of  interest  upon 
a loan  of  £20,000  which  had  been  advanced  to 
us. 

17662.  Then  the  interest  upon  that  portion  of 
your  borrowed  money  is  paid? — That  is  paid. 

17663.  I suppose  you  could  pay  that  loan  off  at 
any  time  if  you  had  the  money  ? — Yes. 

17664.  You  have  got  other  loans  or  debts  amount- 
ing to  £86,000  ? — Yes. 

EThe  witness  withdrew.] 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10  o’clock.] 


Se;V.  J0,  1887.  > 

Mr.  Thoma3 
O'Malley. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  DAT— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1st,  1887. 

The  Commission  met  at  36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 

Present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman)  ; J.  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Colvill,  Mr.  Robert  Geo.  Colhoun,  a 

17665.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Colvill). — You  are 
I believe  the  Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company? — I am.  Mr.  Colhoun 
i3  our  assistant  Goods  Manager,  and  Mr.  Croker  is 
our  Passenger  Manager.  Mr.  Ilbery  has  been  our 
Traffic  Manager  almost  since  the  line  opened ; but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  his  health  has  been  rather  failing, 
and  we  could  not  ask  him  to  attend ; but  Mr.  Colhoun 
has  been  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Goods  Department 
under  Mr.  Ilbery  for  some  years,  and  Mr.  Croker  of 
the  passenger  traffic,  so  that  they  can  give  you  the 
fullest  information. 

17666.  You  have  had  this  list  of  questions  before 
you!— Yes  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  replies  in 
detail  from  these  two  gentlemen.  I may  say  I have 
gone  over  the  matter  with  them. 

17667.  (To  Mr.  Croker). — Will  you  reply  first  of 
Ml  to  the  questions  with  regard  to  the  passenger 
trains  ? — The  first  question  is  : “ What  means  are 
taken  to  increase  passenger  traffic  by  additional  trains, 
regular  or  excursion”  ? Special  trains  at  excursion 
fares  are  run  for  race  meetings,  athletic  meetings, 
military  tournaments,  exhibitions,  horse  and  cattle 
shows,  etc.,  etc.,  when  it  is  anticipated  that  a large 


d Mr.  II.  W.  Croker , called  in  and  examined. 

mumber  of  people  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
excursions.  If  ordinary  trains  are  likely  to  suit, 
tickets  are  very  frequently  issued  by  them  at  reduced 
fares,  instead  of  running  special  trains.  During  the 
summer  season,  excursion  trains  are  run  every  alternate 
Sunday  from  Cork  to  Limerick,  or  Limerick  to  Cork. 
Excursion  trains  are  also  ran.  very  frequently  from 
Cork  uo  Killarney,  or  Eermoy  or  Lismore,  and  vice- 
versa  on  Sundays  in  summer  at  very  low  fares.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  season  one  extra  regular  train  is  mm 
each  way  on  week  days  between  Cork  and  Dublin,  and 
a connecting  train  is  run  each  way  between  Tralee  and 
Mallow.  On  the  Cork,  Youghal,  and  Queenstown 
section,  two  extra  trains  are  put  on  each  way,  week 
days  and  Sundays,  between  Cork  and  Queenstown, 
and  one  extra  each  way  on  week  days  between  Cork 
and  Youghal.  . 

17668.  Will  you  give  us  the  average  price  per  mile 
on  the  leading  rates  that  you  charge  per  mile  for  your 
ordinary  fares  for  passengers,  first,  second,  and  third 
class  single  tickets  ?— The  average  is  2 d.  per  mile  first 
class,  with  about  10  per  cent,  added  up  to  100  miles  ; 
from’  101  to  150  miles  it  is  lid.,  with  10  per  cent, 
added  to  the  faro  for  100  miles ; from  150  to  200 
4 B 2 
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October  i,  1887.  miles  it  is  lfc and  10  per  cent,  added  to  the  fare  17682.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Croker). Th  f 

“ for  150  miles  ; and  above  200  miles  it  is  If  a.  plus  10  last  quoted  were  the  additions  to  the  third  e,  ar(:s.Vo«  ' 

Cniriil,  Mr.  Per  cent-  added  to  the  fare  for  tlie  200  miles-  Will  y°u  give  us  tJlG  first-class  additions?! 

Eobert  Geo.  17669.  What  is  the  second  class? — For  second  press  fare  from  Dublin  to  Cork  first-cla  • ex‘ 
Colhoun.  Mr.  ciass  up  to  a 100  miles  it  is  lfc /.  per  mile,  plus  10  per  The  ordinary  fare  is  29s.  6ff  ’ SS’  ls  ^s. 

H.  W.  Croker.  cent_  j?rom  101  to  150  miles  it  is  lyfd.  per  mile,  17683.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  the  difierence  regulate  1 V, 
with  10  per  cent,  added  to  the  fare  for  100  miles,  percentage? — It  is  regulated  by  certain*  f!  i ^ a 

From  151  miles  to  200  miles,  it  is  lfff,  with  10  per  being  added  to  the  first  and  second  class  far«  •SUI?3 

cent,  added  to  the  fare  for  150  miles,  and  above  200  same  way  as  I have  already  mentioned  is  dor!  ^ t 

miles,  it  is  lT\ff,  with  10  per  cent,  added  to  the  fare  case  of  the  third-class.  For  any  distance  miVVa 
for  200  miles.  miles  there  is  added  ls.  first-class  and  8r/<.°  1 

17670.  Then  what  is  the  third  classs? — The  third  From  fifty-one  miles  to  one  hundred  miles  l^fis 

class  fares  are  all  Iff  a mile  with  the  exception  of  the  first-class  and  ls.  second-class.  From  101  m'l  ■ ' 

fares  by  our  express  trains  to  which  small  fixed  amounts  150  miles,  2s.  first-class  and  ls.  4d.  second-class'-^  ! 

added.  For  instance,  our  9 a.m.  train  from  Dublin  above  150  miles  2s.  6 d.  first-class  and  Is.  8 d se  i 

is  an  expi'ess  train  on  which  we  have  third  class  class.  ’ °M' 

carriages.  _ 17684.  How  long  has  the  present  scale  of  ordinary 

17671.  How  many  trains  have  you  without  third-  fares  been  in  existence  ? — The  scale  of  the  ordin  • 
class? — Our  only  trains,  without  third-class,  are  the  . fares  has  been  in  existence  since  1855,  with  tP 
express  mail  and  the  night  mail  trains.  exception  of  a slight  interval  between  1873  and 

17672.  Have  you  ever  had  your  attention  directed  1881,  when  there  was  a change,  but  the  Board  after 

to  the  question  of  attaching  third-class  carriages  to  wards  went  back  to  the  old  fares  struck  in  1855 

those  trains,  or  have  you  had  any  complaints  from  Mr.  Colvill. — There  was  first  in  1855  10  per  cent 

the  public  about  no  third-class  being  attached  to  those  added  to  the  fares  of  2d:,  lid.,  and  Id.  per  mile 
trains  ? — There  was  only  one  representation,  and  that  Then  there  was  an  addition  of  5 per  cent,  put  on  at 
came  from  Cork  not  long  ago.  The  Cork  people  asked  another  period,  which  5 per  cent,  was  taken  off  and 
that  the  directors  should  arrange  to  attach  third-class  the  principle  was  substituted  of  regulating  the  pas- 
to  the  night  mail,  but  they  did  not  consider  it  ex-  senger  fares,  and  reducing  them  according  to  distance 

pedient  to  do  it.  17685.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Colvill.) Was  the 

17673.  Do  you  charge  the  ordinary  third-class  fare  whole  5 per  cent,  taken  off? — The  whole  5 per  cent, 
on  the  third-class  express  ? — No;  there  are  small  sums  was  taken  off,  and  then  the  system  was  introduced  I 
added  to  the  Iff  a-mile.  For  any  distance  up  to  fifty  think,  in  1881,  of  regulating  the  fares  according  to 
miles  it  is  4ff  ; fifty-one  miles  to  100,  6ff ; 100  miles  distance,  bringing  them  down  to  the  figures  Mr. 
to  150,  8ff  ; above  150  miles,  lOff  Croker  has  given  you. 

Mr.  Colvill. — I should  remark  that  the  nine  o’clock  17686.  (To  Mr.  Croker.) — How  many  trains  per 
train  is  a post  office  train,  and  that  these  additional  day  have  you  between  Dublin  and  Cork  without 
rates  on  the  third-class  fares  are  put  on  in  order  to  in-  third-class? — Two  each  way — the  express  and  night 
duce  people  to  go  by  other  trains,  because  we  have  to  mail  each  way. 

run  the  post  office  trains  to  time  at  a much  higher  17687.  That  is  the  7.40  in  the  morning  ?— Yes, 

rate  of  speed,  and  if  all  our  third-class  passengers  and  the  7.45  in  the  evening, 

were  to  run  on  to  them  we  should  find  it  very  difficult  17688.  And  the  corresponding  up  mails;  ? — Yes. 

to  keep  time.  17689.  How  many  have  you  between  Dublin  and 

17674.  (To  Mr.  Colvill) — Is  it  probable  that  you  Cork  with  third-class  ? — Four  each  way.  I should  say 
would  get  more  than  an  average  number? — We  would  that  that  is  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  10.15  from 
sooner  not  carry  them  by  the  nine  o’clock  train  on  Dublin  to  Cork  was  taken  off  last  winter.  The 
account  of  its  being  a post  office  train,  and  in  the  directors  reinstated  it  for  the  summer,  and  have  not 
tourist  season  we  should  probably  have  to  put  on  decided  whether  it  shall  be  taken  off  this  winter  or 
additional  third-class  carriages  on  the  train,  which  not. 

would  certainly  lead  to  the  trains  not  keeping  time.  17690.  Has  it  been  taken  off  every  winter?— No; 

17675.  What  time  is  the  mail  train  ? — (Mr.  Croker)  but  it  was  this  last  winter,  as  we  had  an  additional 

7.40  a.m.  train  on  in  the  shape  of  the  new  express  mail. 

Mr.  Colvill.— That  is  the  American  mail,  and  we  17691.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  tell  us  which  is  the 
do  not  carry  third-class  by  that.  That  is  the  one  that  first  train  by  which  a third-class  passenger  can  travel 
runs  through  to  Queenstown  every  morning.  between  Dublin  and  Cork? — Leaving  Dublin  at 

17676.  What  is  the  distance  ?— (Mr.  Croker)  178  six  a.m. 
miles  to  Queenstown.  17692.  Which  is  the  last  ? — One  p.m. 

17677.  What  time  do  you  take? — Four  hours  and  17693.  Will  you  give  me  similar  particulars  from 

thirty-five  minutes.  Cork  to  Dublin? — From  Cork  6 a.m.  and  2.45  p.m. 

17678.  Mr.  Aarry  (to  Mr.  Croker). — Do  you  charge  17694.  The  Chairman.— I have  asked  you  these 

extra  by  the  7.40  train? — Yes;  the  same  express  questions  about  the  third-class  accommodation  because 

fares  apply  by  the  7.40  and  the  nine,  -with  the  ex-  we  have  had  witnesses  before  us  complaining  very 

ception  that  there  is  no  third-class  on  the  7.40.  much  of  their  inability  to  get  third-class  acconunoda- 

17,679.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  exactly  four  hours  tion  by  the  mails — the  night  mails  chiefly, 
you  take  ? — It  is  four  hours  and  five  minutes  for  166  Mr.  Colvill. — The  American  mail  would  not  suit  a 
miles  to  Cork.  The  running  speed  is  forty-three  miles,  third-class  passenger,  because  it  only  stops  once  on  the 
Mr.  Colvill. — The  7.40  runs  through  to  Queens-  journey  down,  and  therefore  would  not  serve  any 
town.  intermediate  stations.  It  would  be  perfectly  useless 

17680.  (To  Mr  Croker). — The  1 p.m.  train  to  Cork  as  far  as  their  accommodation  is  concerned  to  put 
taxes  seven  hours  and  ten  minutes  to  do  the  166  miles?  third  class  on  that  train;  but  as  regards  carrying 
— Its  running  speed  is  thirty-one  miles  an  hour.  The  them  by  the  night  mail — the  7.45 — we  went  very 
nine  o’clock  is  five  hours.  We  run  that  at  thirty-six  carefully  into  it,'  and  we  found  that  it  would  probably 
miles  an  hour,  and  do  not  stop  at  so  many  places-,  throw  nearly  all  the  third  class  passengers  on  to  the 
The  one  o’clock  stops  everywhere  when  it  passes  night  mail, because  if  they  came  up  they  wouldnaturally 
Sallins  station.  wish  to  stay  till  the  last  moment,  and  that  it  would 

17681.  I believe  that  is  the  only  train  between  make  our  night  mail  train  a very  heavy  train.  Any 
10.15  a.m.  and  7.45  p.m.,  that  does  that? — It  is  the  person  who  wants  to  stay  on  can  go  by  the  mail  by 
only  through  train  to  Cork.  There  are  six  in  the  paying  the  difference  between  third  and  second.  That 
day,  Dublin  to  Cork.  There  is  not  one  between  one  is  a point  they  complain  of,  and  they  would  like  to 
o’clock  and  7.45.  have  the  accommodation  of  having  third-class  carriages 
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• but  if  we  did  it  -we  should  invariably 

• ' *•* “airMass  P»s5™S«r  “fto  one  °’clock  by 

take  ey®ry 

Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr-  Cowm.)— why  is  it 
1 e'viiv  useless  to  a.  third-class  passenger  unless 
conijarativB  j station  1— Except  there  was  a 

s twin  stop  • > • g to  Limerick  Junction  or 

•Pt&Etm  mi tiieM  ™nid  be 

f*£rSS,  it  is  just  as  useful  to  a third  class 
! . totclass  passenger  1-Practically  there  mould 

* S-class  passengers  going  to  those  places. 
“,”s!T  Alt  there  no  third-class  passengers  from 

Vr  Cork  through  1 — I think  hardly  any. 

You  mould  know  hy  your  hookings  horn 
J,,  there  are  1- Yes.  We  ment  into  it  at  the 

*'•(09.  Tbe  Cludrmm  (to  Mr.  Colvill.)-Did  you 

TjSl5r“£™™  That  seems  rather  a startling 
1770U;  alv.t  there  is  no  third  class  traffic  of  lm- 
jS"ce  bSmee»  tmo  large  tomns  like  Dublin  and 

° moi1 The* “chairman.—1 Ihat  is  not  my  experience 
in  England  ? You  have  a much  larger  population  to 


any  circumstances.  They  have  been  earning  better  October^  1887. 
wages,  they  have  a taste  for  moving  about,  and  they  Mr  j.  c. 
do  move  about.  That  is  one  of  the  best  signs  that  we  CoMll,  Mr. 
have;  but  if  the  natural  third  class,  and  the  natural 
first  and  second  class  had  remained  in  their  respective  H w crolter. 
carriages,  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the 
companies  have  not  lost  money. 

17710.  Let  me  refer  you  to  the  figures  as  you  say 
you  have  examined  those  tables.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  receipts  in  England  have  increased  in  the  ten  years 
from  third  class  four  millions  sterling  ; in  Scotland, 
which  is  a small  country,  they  have  increased  nearly 
half  a million  ; while  in  Ireland  they  have  only  in- 
creased £66,000 1—1  think  that  is  what  I should 
naturally  expect  from  the  comparative  condition  of 
the  three  countries. 

17711.-  Does  not  that  rather  show  that  additional 
accommodation  for  third  class  would  yield  you  more 
money  1 — I think  it  shows  this,  that  a great  deal  of 
the  money  that  otherwise  wo  should  have  got  out  of 
the  first  and  second  class  we  are  now  receiving  out 
of  the  third.  . 

17712.  That  is  true,  but  do  not  you  consider  the  ^ 
increase  would  be  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient 


Wv-'r,M  Take  from  London  to  Scotland  for  example  1 - 
E very  matter  which  X alluded  to  as  to  having  ( 
£ trains,  and  taken  off  a train  last  winter  . 
Saply  because  we  were  running  trains  to  Cork  i 
tail  empty  during  the  winter  months.  ; 

17W3  Probably  you  would  do  better  if  you  put 
,1  a ) Viivd  class  on  1— If  we  did  I think  we  should  lose  . 
SSi  and  have  only  the  thirds,  wki.h  : 
coming  to  in  this  country. 

17704  And  in  England,  too,  and  has  not  that  been 
, great  teneSt  to  the  companies  1— That  is  not  alto- 
wther  admitted  I believe. 

g 17705.  Have  you  seen  the  Board  of  Trade  Return 
for  the  last  ten  years  7— Yes,  I have. 

17706.  Does  notthatshowthatit  liasbeen  most  suc- 
cessful throughout  England  and  Wales?— I should  not 
attempt  to  argue  that  question  with  you. 

17707.  But  I ask- you  the  question  whether  you 
have  examined  this  Board  of  Trade  Return  1— Yes,  I 
have  • but  I do  not  think  we  altogether  admit  those 
results  as  regards  the  benefit  to  the  companies— the 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I quite  agree  with  you 
that  with  regard  to  the  public,  I believe  the  tune  is 
coming  when  the  public  will  travel  third  class.  I think 
they  are  coming  to  that,  and  in  Ireland  I expect  it 

17708.  Have  you  read  the  Board  of  Trade  Report 
for  1886?— Yes.  , „ ... 

17709.  And  have  you  looked  at  those  figures  which 
Mr.  Giffen,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment, has  given,  showing  the  progress  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  1-Yes.  I admit  at  once  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  third  class  passengers  is 
more  than  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  first  and 
second,  but  as  to  the  money  problem  the  point  is  simply 
this— would  there  have  been  without  those  alterations 
a natural  increase  in  the  travelling  population  ? In 
Ireland  many  things  make  us  exceptional.  In  tne 
first  place  we  find  on  our  line  where  we  have  verv 
considerably  improved  our  third  class  carriages,  an 
where  we  have  had  them  all  cushioned— and  m tact 
for  any  reasonable  or  rational  comfort,  a.  third  class 
carriage  on  our  line  is  quite  as  good  a carnage  as  any- 
body of  any  class  would  require  to  travel  in  the  re- 
sult has  been  to  our  company  that  we  have  lost  ou  o 
oar  first  and  second  class  carriages — particularly  out 
of  our  first  class— a great  many  passengers,  and  they 
have  gone  into  the  third  class ; because  once  they  go 
out  of  the  first  it  is  into  the  third  they  go,  if  you  have 
a decent  and  respectable  carriage  for  them  to  si  m. 
Then,  I think  that  in  Ireland,  and  I suppose  it  is  tne 
same  in  England,  the  desire  to  travel,  on  the  part  oi 
the  natural  third  class  passengers  has  been  largely  on 
the  increase  every  year,  and  would  have  been  un  er 


increase  wouiu  ue  buuu»buu  , , „ 

to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  the  first  and  second  f 
—I  do  not  think  so ; but  I think  on  that  subject 
generally  that,  like  a great  many  other  difficult 
subjects,  it  will  settle  itself.  I think  we  shall 
not  be  left  the  option  of  indulging  in  any  theory 
about  it,  because  I think  the  public  will  find 
their  proper  place  and  will  use  it,  and  that  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  only  thing 
in  which  I thoroughly  go  with  you  is  this : that  1 
think  the  quality  of  our  carriages  should  be  com- 
fortable, and  reasonably  comfortable,  for  a third  class 
passenger;  that  he  should  have  a cushioned  carriage, 
and  that  a gentleman  or  lady  that  cannot  afford  to 
travel  at  all  if  they  have  to  pay  first  class  fares 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  travelling  third  class 
in  comfort,  according  to  their  circumstances,  bo  tar 
as  that  goes  I quite  go  with  you ; and  as  to  what 
the  ultimate  money  result  to  railway  companies  may 
be  I do  not  think  we  shall  have  the  option  ox 
i expressing  any  opinion  upon  it  as  we  are  bound 
to  give  good  accommodation  and  let  people  choose 
and  we  must  be  satisfied. 

17718  I notice  that  you  made  use  of  an  expres- 
sion about  this  being  a poor  country.  Is  not  that 
an  additional  reason  why  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  companies  to  give  the  third  class  every 
opportunity  of  travelling ?-I  quite  agree;  arid 
really  as  regards  putting  third  class  carriages  on 
the  night  mail,  that  is  a matter  I think  our  com- 
pany would  not  stand  out  upon  at  all.  The  dif- 
ference to  us  is  more  a difference  of  con- 
venience of  trains  and  regulating  the  size 
of  our  trains  than  any  difference  in  any  other 
wav  I was  rather,  myself,  m favour  of  putting 
them  on,  but  there  were  objections  made  that  we 
should  run  the  risk  of  making  our  night  mail  veiy 
heavy  and  other  inconveniences  of  that  kind,  and 
it  was  not  so  very  much  pressed  In  fact  _ the 
demand  was  from  Cork  alone,  and  I do  not  think 
there  was  much  in  it.  , TT  , 

17714  Mr.  Bmry  (to  Mr.  Croker).— Under  your 
present  time  table  a working  man  must  lose  a day, 
must  he  not,  in  travelling  between  Dublin  and  Cork  1 
"He  can  leave  at  six  in  the  morning  and  be  there 
at  1.30.  _ . 

17715.  That  is  a day  lost ! 

Mr  Goloill.  — Suppose  it  is— how  would  putting 
: a third  class  on  the  night  mail  do  much  for  him. 

17716  (To  Mr.  Colvill)— He  could  have  his  day 
J •_  r)ublin  i_If  he  left  Cork  at  six  in  the  morning  ho 
' would  get  to  Dublin  at  one,  and  then  if  he  had  not 
( much  business  to  do  he  might  go  back  by  the  7.45, 
f and  get  into  Cork  at  two  in  the  morning. 

17717  I am  not  talking  of  a man  going  backwards 
r and  forwards,  but  a man  going  to  seek  work,  for 
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October. i,  1887.  instance,  a journeyman.  He  loses  his  day  and  must 
lose  his  day  under  the  present  system  1 — I think  he 
would  lose  a day  in  any  case. 

17718.  Not  if  he  went  at  night  ?— Supposing  a man 
left  Cork  at  ten  at  night,  he  would  get  into  Dublin  at 
four  in  the  morning.  What  is  he  to  do  when  he  gets 
there  ? 

17719.  Do  not  you  find  that  professional  people 
travel  at  night  1—  Hardly  anybody  travels  from  Cork 
at  night ; I do  not  suppose  there  are  two  passengers  a 
night  from  Cork  ; the  hours  of  arrival  in  the  morning 
are  so  inconvenient  that  practically  the  train  is  not  used. 

17720.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Colvill.) — Perhaps 
they  are  not  used,  because  of  the  want  of  facilities'?— 
For  instance,  take  the  night  mail,  leaving  Cork  at  ten 
at  night,  it  gets  to  Dublin  at  four  in  the  mornin" ; 
people  say— what  on  earth  am  I to  do,  being  put  down 
at  Kingsbridge  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
they  lose  between  four  o’clock  and  ten  o’clock  five 
or  six  hours  in  the  most  uncomfortable  time  that  they 
could  lose  them,  and  they  gain  very  little  by  it; 
whereas  if  they  leave  Cork  at  six  in  the  morning 
they  get  into  Dublin  at  one. 

17721.  But  losing  the  day?— I cannot  see  but  what 
they  would  lose  a day  in  any  case ; in  one  case  they 
lose  six  hours  in  the  morning,  at  a time  when  they 
can  tura  it  to  no  use. 

17722.  For  a working  man  is  not  that  practically 
the  whole  day— the  six  hours?— There  is  nothing  for 
a working  man  to  do  in  that  way.  The  idea  of  a 
working  man  coming  up  from  Cork,  on  a wild-"oose 
chase,  to  look  for  work  in  Dublin,  is  a thing  that” does 
not  exist.  He  would  not  think. of  coming  from  Cork 
to  Dublin  to  look  for  work,  excepting  it  was  provided 
for  him. 

17723.  How  many  stations  does  your  mall  train 
stop  at  between  Dublin  and  Cork  ? 

Mr.  Croker. — It  stops  at  nearly  every  station. 

17724.  (To  Mr.  Colvill.) — Then  it  is  not  simply  a 
question  as  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  but  between 
Dublin  and  any  station,  and  between  station  and 
station  where  the  train  stops  ? — I do  not  mean  to  say 
it  would  not  be  a convenience  for  third  class  passengers 
to  have  third  class  carriages  on  the  night  mail,  both 
ways,  and  I can  also  supplement  that  by  saying  that 
I do  not  think  it  is  a thing  our  Company  would 
continue  to  object  to,  if  we  found  there  was  really  any 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  have  it.  We 
have  had  no  application  for  it  whatever,  except  from 
the  Cork  people.  We  have  had  it  from  Cork  cer- 
temlv,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  a thing  that  our 
Company  would  refuse  to  put  on. 

17725.  (To  Mr.  Croker)— Have  you  any  fixed  scale 
ruling  through  Ireland  for  season  tickets? — We  have. 

17726.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  companies  ? I 

believe  all  the  companies  have  it. 

17727.  Have  you  a printed  scale? — Yes,  there  is 
a prmted  scale  given  in  our  time-table.  [Hamlin" 
m same.]  That  is  for  the  line  generally,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cork,  Youghal,  and  Queenstown 
section. 

17728.  I see  that  you  do  not  issue  third-class  season 

tickets  ? — We  do  not — only  first  and  second. 

17729.  Have  you  noticed  in  this  Board  of  Trade 
return  the  very  large  increase  of  third-class  season 
tickets  in  England  ?— I know  they  have  increased  ,i 
largely,  but  I have  not  given  much  attention  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  lately. 

17730.  Does  this  scale  apply  to  most  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Ireland? — Yery  much  the  same. scale  applies. 
They  may  differ  very  slightly. 

17731.  I see  for  twenty  miles  you  charge  £25  first- 
class,  and  £20  second-class? — Yes,  that  is  so.  If  a 
passenger  could  use  one  of  those  tickets  every  day, 
instead  of  paying  his  fare,  there  would  be  a very  con- 
siderable saving. 

17732.  But  for  twenty  miles  do  you  think  they 
would  ?— Yes.  That  would  not  be  more  than  one- 
third  of  what  he  would  pay. 


17733.  Do.  you  think,  they  would  usp  u • 
everyday  for  a distance  of  twenty  miles?  7 tlokets 
of  people  do.  They  come  up  from  the  neiviu,pU?ber 
of  Newbndue  and  Sabins  ir.tr.  e?§hbourhood 


of  Newbridge  and  Saffinsinto  Dublil  ev?,hb?rll0u 

17034.  Tl„  (or  five  miles 
on  the  main  line.  ° xo  '~-Yes, 


17735.  And  £6  15s.  second-class  ?—VP» 

17736.  Then  for  six  months  £4  1 9»  . 

end  for  three  months  £3  2„.  6 d.  and  £2 
that  if  a man  takes  four  quarterly  tickets— ..mi, 
he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  whole  £8  at  once  f1” 
to  pay  £13  10a.  for  a first-class,  and  ilOuT  t 
second-class  1— Yes.  “ 1Jt  * * 


17737.  Do  you  consider  those  fares  will 
people  to.  travel  much  with  season  tickets 
not  find  that  people  take  very  many  of  the  mmt  1° 
tickets  Any  people  requiring  to  come  to 
Cork,  from  one  of  she  local  stations  take  the 
or  six-monthly  tickets.  The  quarterly  tickets  A 2 
used  more  in  the  summer,  when,  people  are  away 


Then  the  next  question  is— what  means  am  taker 
to  increase  the  passenger  traffic  by, redaction  of  fcl 
I have  a list  here  showing-  the  -difference  betwea 
excursion  fares  and  ordinary  fares  from  a large  nmnto 
of  stations  .to  Dublin  which  will  be  applicable  on  about 
the  same  scale  to  Cork. 

17738.  The  meaning  of  this  question  is,  whether 
the  fares  have  been  from  time  to  time  reduced  and 
I rather  understand  from  you  that  they  have  not 
been  reduced  for  many  years? 

SoS?"1  think  1881  was  fche  last  time. 

17739.  That  was  when  you  took  off  the  5 per  cent., 
but  the  ordinary  fares  have  not  been  reduced  for  many 
years  ? J 

Mr.  Crofer— ffrom  1873  to  .1881,,  the  5 per  cent, 
was  taken  off,  and  the  fares  have  not- been  disturbed 
since. 

io™1'  ^°^1' — In  1881»  the  5 per  cent,  put  on  in 
1873  was  on,  but  was  taken  off  in  the  latter  year, 
and  the  sliding  scale  adopted  for.  distances  over  100 
miles. 

17740.  You  have  returned  to  the  fares  as  they 
existed  prior  to  1873  ? 

Mr.  Croker — Yes.  In  1881  we  went  back  to  the 
fares  as  in  use  prior  to  1873. 

17741.  To-  Mr.  Croker. — Then  practically  the 
fares  have  been  as  they  are  now,  with  the  exception 
of  the  advance  from  1873  to  1881,  for  many  years- 
in  fact  since  1855  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Colvill. — Except  the  sliding  scale  was  intro- 
duced which  may  have  diminished  the  fares  consider- 
ably. according  to  distance. 

17742.  To  Mr.  Croker. — Now  will  you  take  the 
third  head:  “Special  facilities  for  through  booking, 
or.  excursion,  or  market  tickets  ”1— During  the  sum- 
mer .season,  tourist  tickets  are  issued,  from  most  of 
our  stations,  and  also  from  English  and  Scotch  stations 
to  Killarney  at  reduced  fares.  The  • tom1  includes 
Glengariff,  &o.  From  Dublin  tourist  tickets  are 
issued  for  Cork,  Glengariff,  Killarney,  Limerick, 
Ennis,  and  Connemara,  available  for  return  to  Dublin 
by  the  Midland -Great  Western  Company’s  line.  On 
Saturdays  in  summer  return  tickets  at  single  fares 
are  issued  from  certain  stations  south  of  Limerick 
Junction  to  Lismore.  and  Killarney,  .available  for 
return  up  to  Monday.  On  Saturdays, . all  the  year 
round,  first  and  second-class  return  .tickets  to  and  from 
Dublin  and  Cork . are  issued  from  a large  number 
of  our  .stations  at  a single  fare  and  one-eighth. 

17743.  Do  you  issue  tickets  from  Dublin  into  the 
country? — Yes,  in  both  directions.  On  days  that 
markets  are  . held  in  country  towns,  third  class  return 
tickets  are  issued  to  those  places  at  two-thirds  of  the 
ordinary  -third;  return  fare.  Those  tickets  are  largely 
availed  of,  something  like  40,000  being  issued  per  year. 
In  the  summer  time  return  tickets  are  issued  from 
Cork,  Tivoli,  and  Dunkettle  to  Queenstown,  at  single 
fares,  by  the  evening  trains,  available  for  return  on 
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. • „lP  Considerable  reductions  are  also  made 
ordinary  fares  on  the  Cork,  Youghal,  -and 
ia  tlie . n section  for  the  summer  months. 


„.n5town  secmou  iui 

" r'44  I observe  the  first  item  you  mentioned  was 
' ‘ Scotch  and  English  stations  to  Killarney.  Is 
fr°m,,  nniv  place  you  have  through  tourist  tickets 
thtm  the  English  and  Scotch  railways  ?-We  do  not 
•°  iip  tourist  tickets  to  those  lines  at  all. 

1-745  They  are  issued  by  the  companies  in  Eng- 
, ^ your  sanction  — they  cannot  be  issued 
-1  outr-but  you  confine  the  power  of  issuing  tickets 
• En-dand  to  Killarney  according  to  that  statement  ? 
111  The° tourist  tickets  ; but  generally  we  have  regular 
Citings  standing  all  the  year  round  to  half  of  our 


Stai7°746.  To  the  principal  places  in  England  1— Yes, 
to  a very  large  number  of.  places.  . 

17747;  I am  speaking  of  tourist  tickets  ? — Tourist 
tickets  only  for  Killarney. 

17748.  Do  you  allow  them  to  break  the  journey 

vwliere  7 We  do,  at  half  a dozen  places,  and  we 

Mver  object,  if  permission  is  asked,  to  stop  elsewhere. 

17749.  Does  that  permission  extend  to  the  tourist 
tickets  you  issue  yourselves  on  your  own  line?— Cer- 

*^17750.  At  what  rate  do  you  issue  your  market 
tickets?— Two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  third  class  return 

fa'l7751.  They  are  issued  third  class  only?— Only 


17752  That  is  to  all  market  towns  on  your  line  ? 
—To  a large  number  of  market  town,  chiefly  in  the 
: south  of  Ireland.  W e issue  them  to  Tralee,  Killorglin, 
Killarney,  Thurles,  Nenagh,  Itoscrea,  Athlone,  and 
Tullamore,  from  small  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

17753.  Those  are  the  only  market  tickets  you 
issue?— Those  are  the  only  market  tickets. 

Then  the  acceleration  of  trains  is  the  next  question. 
There  has  been  no  acceleration  of  train,  service  on  out- 
line since  October,  1885,  when  the  new  accelerated 
mail  service  came  into  operation. 

17754.  But  do  your  ordinary  trains  remain  the 

same? They  have  not  been  touched  since  four  or  five 

years  before  that.  The  nine  o’clock  down  train  was 
then  slightly  accelerated,  and  the  corresponding  up 
train  from  Cork  and  Queenstown.  The  other  trains 
remain  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

• Then  as  to  the  improvement  of  rolling  stock,  the 
passenger  rolling  stock  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  .Railway  numbers  sixty  first  class,  fifty-four 
composites,  forty-two  seconds,  and  one  hundred  and 
.forty-three  third  class  carriages.  Since  1877  the 
vehicles  have  all  been  built  to  a standard  pattern, 
consisting  of  a body  thirty  feet  long  and  nine  feet 
nide.  The  external  dimensions  of  the  bodies  are  the 
same  for  all  three  classes.  Internally,  they  are 
divided  as  follows : — First  class,  four  compartments, 
carrying  thirty-two  passengers ; second  class,  five  com- 
partments, carrying  fifty  passengers ; third  class, 
six  compartments,  carrying  sixty  passengers.  The 
first  class  compartments  are  trimmed  in  blue  cloth  in 
the  best  style  (smoking  compartments  in  red  leather) 
aud  a certain  number  of  first  class  compartments  are 
provided  with  lavatories,  so  that  all  through  trains 
have  lavatory  carriages  attached.  The  second  class 
compartments  are  lined  with  brown  “York  terry; 
the  seats  have  springs  under  the  cushions,  and  the 
compartments  are  provided  with  blinds.  The  third 
class  carriages  all  have  cushions,  and  the  newer  car- 
riages have  a padded  back  lining  as  well.  Cushions 
were  introduced  into  the  third  class  carriages  about 
1883.  The  bearing  springs  of  all  the  more  recent 
stock  are  long,  as  in  the  best  English  practice,  and  are 
capable  of  adjustment ; each  vehicle  is  weighed  and 
has  its  springs  adjusted  before  leaving  the  shop.  All 
the  stock  runs  on  wooden  disc  wheels  (Mansell’s 
patent),  and  great  care  is  taken  to  balance  each  pair 
of  wheels  before  it  is  put  into  service.  Every  atten- 
tion  is  paid  to  the  axle  boxes,  springs,  wheels,  buffers. 


and  other  gear,  so  as  to  ensure  safe  and  easy  running  October  1,1887. 
of  the  vehicles.  ^ 

17755.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Croker.) — Do  you  usually  Colvili,  Mr. 
use  oil  or  grease  for  the  passenger  axle-boxes? — All  oil.  Robert  Geo 

Mr.  Colvili. — Our  passenger  carriages  are  all  fitted  ^r- 

with  the  Smith  vacuum  brake.  ' W' Gr0  er‘ 

17756.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Colvili). — Not  the 
automatic  brake  ? — No. 

17757.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  Inspector  that  you  should  use  the  automatic 
brake  ? — It  has.  In  fact  one  of  our  late  locomotive 
engineers,  Mr.  Aspinall,  took  out  a patent  for  adapt- 
ing the  automatic  principle  to  Smith’s  vacuum  brake, 
but  we  have  not  applied  it. 

17758.  To  Mr.  Colhoun. — Will  you  now  take  the 
goods  traffic.  Have  you  through  bookings  from  all 
your  stations  to  stations  throughout  Ireland? — We 
have  very  extensive  through  bookings,  but  not  to 
every  station  in  Ireland ; all  the  principal  stations  on 
the  other  Irish  railways  we  book  through  with.  In 
fact  the  exceptions  are  fewer  than  the  number  we 
book  through  with.  We  have  furnished  the  Com- 
mission with  information  on  this  already. 

17759.  The  evidence  which  has  been  given  before 
us  has,  of  course,  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is,' 
perhaps,  only  fair  that  I should  read  to  you  what  has 
been  given  in  evidence  before  us ; and  this,  which  I 
am  about  to  read  is  a sample  of  what  a great  number 
of  witnesses  have  said,  not  all  bearing  upon  your  line, 
but  bearing  upon  the  Irish  system  generally  : — 

“We have  to  complain  very  much  that,  carrying  out 
their  policy  of  leaning  towards  the  interests  of  Dublin  in 
the  facilities  afforded  for  passenger  trains,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  goods,  in  almost  every  instance  they  tax  the 
goods  sent  from  Cork  to  Dublin  on  the  line  very  much 
higher  indeed  than  those  down  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  We 
have  made  out  a scale  of  their  charges,  which  completely 
shows  how  the  thing  works.  You  will  observe  at  one  side 
of  the  line  the  charge  from  Dublinto  Cork,  at  the  other  side 
those  from  Cork  up  to  Dublin.  (See  appendix.)  Q.  For 
the  same  goods  ? — A.  For  the  same  goods.  For  instance, 
porter,  which  is  an  article  of  extensive  use,  for  taking  it  to 
Thurles  they  charge  us  14s.  2 d.,  and  only  charge  9*.  for 
bringing  porter  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  Q.  Are  those 
figures  correct? — A.  They  are.  They  are  verified  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company’s  official. 

That  shows  that  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  charges 
made  for  taking  porter  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  for  bring- 
ing it  down  to  Cork.  Q.  I observe  here,  from  Cork  to 
Kilmallock,  14s.  2 d.l—A.  Perfectly  so.  Q.  What  is  about 
the  centre  of  the  line  ? — A.  Thurles.  Q.  There  is  23s.  id. 
one  way,  and  24s.  2d.  the  other  ? — A.  That  is  very  little 
difference,  but  you  will  observe  if  you  go  on  from  I'hurles 
into  Cork  that  they  charge  almost  nothing— half  a farthing 
a ton,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Q.  I do  not  quite  follow 
this  table.  One  figure  I see  at  Cork  is  17s.  Grf.?— A.  That 
is  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  the  same  at  each  side.  Wo  have 
steamers  going  from  Cork  to  Dublin.  Q.  That  applies  to 
the  charges  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  from  Dublin  to 
Cork? — A.  To  Cork.  From  Cork  to  Thurles  is  79  miles, 
and  from  Dublin  to  Thurles,  86|  miles.  From  Cork  to 
Thurles,  for  79  miles,  the  charge  is  23s.  4 d.,  and  from 
Dublin  to  Thurles,  86f  miles,  it  is  24s.  2d.  That  is  about 
right,  but  take  now  one  of  the  other  towns.  Q.  Take 
Limerick  ? — A.  17 s.  6 d.  from  Cork  to  Limerick,  and 
22s.  6 d.  from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  the  difference  as  to 
mileage  is  very  great  indeed.  Q.  What  is  the  distance 
from  °Cork  to  Limerick  ? — .4.  60  miles.  • Q.  And  from 
Dublin  to  Limerick  ? — A.  I should  say  it  must  be  at  least 
120  miles.  Q ■ And  the  charge  is  1 7s-  6 d.  from  Cork,  and 
22s.  6 <7.  from  Dublin? — A.  Yes,  double  the  distance.  Q.. 

Double  the  distance  ?— A.  Double  the  distance.  Q.  Can 
you  explain  why  that  is  ? — A.  As  I said  before,  they  en- 
deavour to  throw  all  the  traffic  they  can  into  Dublin,  and 
away  from  Cork.” 

Then,  the  witness  goes  on  to  answer  one  or  two 
questions  which  are  put  to  him  by  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  concludes  by  saying  ; — 

“ We  think  it  is  a hardship  upon  travellers  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  and  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  line  do  not  appear  to  pull  together— in 
fact  they  have  their  arrangements  so  made,  that  at  the 
Tipperary  Junction  one  train  leaves  a few  minutes  before 
the  other  train  arrives.” 
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October  i,  1S87.  That  is  the  style  of  complaint  which  we  have  had 
Mr  f~0.  to  listen  to. 

Coh-n’l,  Mr.  Mr.  Colvill. — I should  like  to  say  upon  that  subject 
Robert  Geo.  that  about  six  months  ago,  just  before  our  last  lialf- 
Colhoun,  Mr.  yearly  meeting,  we  had  an  application  from  the 
H.  W.  Croker.  Q|lam]jer  0f  Commerce,  at  Cork,  that  we  would 
receive  a deputation  on  that  very  subject ; we  said 
we  should  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  and  the  President 
of  the  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary  and  two  other  members  of  their 
body,  came  up  and  had  an  interview  with  our 
directors.  We  pointed  out  to  them  that  our  rates  for 
porter,  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  were  cheaper  than  our 
scale  rates,  simply  on  the  ground  of  sea  competition, 
and  that,  if  we  kept  up  our  rates  for  porter,  it  would 
go  by  the  Clyde  Steamship  Company  into  Cork,  and 
we  should  get  none  of  it,  but  the  Cork  brewers 
would  not  be  benefited. 

17760.  The  tendency  of  this  complaint  is  not 
exactly  as  to  the  traffic  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and 
visa  versa,  but  as  to  intermediate  stations  ? — 1 am 
going  to  allude  to  the  whole  subject.  We  informed 
the  deputation  that  it  was  possible  that  they  would 
find  anomalies  in  our  rate  list,  but  they  simply 
remained  tliei-e  because  there  was  really  no  business, 
but  if  the  Cork  gentlemen  could  put  before  us  any 
instance  of  that  kind,  we  were  quite  prepared  to  go 
into  it,  and  either  to  defend  the  rate  or  to  amend  the 
rate.  Since  our  attention  was  called  to  it,  a great 
many  anomalous  rates  have  been  got  rid  of,  and  we 
are  quite  prepared,  as  we  told  these  gentlemen  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  carry  porter  from  Cork  to 
Dublin  at  the  same  rate  that  we  carry  porter  from 
Dublin  to  Cork.  Then  as  regards  the  intermediate 
rates,  what  they  say  is  this  : They  took  the  case  of 
Tliurles,  and  they  said,  your  rate  for  porter  from 
Dublin  to  Tliurles,  so  many  miles,  is  such  and  such  a 
rate  ; if  you  send  porter  from  Dublin  to  Tralee,  which 
is  three  times  the  distance  nearly,  youjshould  carry  it 
at  the  same  rate  per  mile,  that  you  carry  from  Dublin 
to  Thurles.  The  result  of  that  would  be,  that  you 
would  have  a perfectly  prohibitory  rate  for  any  Dublin 
porter  going  to  Tralee  ; because  if  you  are  to  charge 
the  same  mileage  rate  from  Dublin  to  Tralee,  which  is 
207  miles,  that  you  carry  the  porter  for  from  Dublin  to 
Thurles,  which  is  87  miles,  it  is  very  plain  that  }-ou 
institute  a prohibitive  freight  on  Dublin  porter,  and 
that  the  Tralee  people  would  suffer,  though  possibly 
the  Cork  brewer  would  benefit. 

17761.  Cork  to  Tralee  'and  Dublin  to  Tralee  were 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  witnesses  that  I am 
aware  of,  and  of  course  we  cannot  deal  with  anything 
that  has  taken  place  between  your  Board  and  any 
deputation  which  has  waited  upon  it.  We  can  simply 
deal  witu  the  information  we  get  from  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  examined  before  us  ? — I merely  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  nature 
of  that  Cork  evidence,  because  the  result  of  our 
interview  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cork — 
who  ought  to  be  supposed  at  least  to  represent  the 
traders  of  Cork — was  this,  that  at  a meeting  of  their 
Chamber,  which  took  place  thi-ee  weeks  ago,  they 
alluded  to  this  deputation,  which  attended  on  us  in 
Dublin,  and  stated  that  our  Board  had  dealt  with 
the  question  of  rates  in  the  fairest  manner,  and  called 
upon  all  the  traders  of  Cork  who  had  any  complaints 
of  this  kind,  to  furnish  them  with  particulars,  as  our 
Board  had  undertaken  to  look  into  them,  but  from 
day  to  this  we  have  not  had  a single  application. 

17762.  Let  me  take  this  instance  : Dublin  to 
Limerick  120  miles,  22s.  6 d. ; Cork  to  Limerick,  60 
miles,  17s.  6d.  ; there  is  no  sea  competition  there  be- 
cause you  would  hardly  send  by  sea  from  Dublin  to 
Limerick  1 — But  you  have  canal  competition. 

17763.  Is  there  much  competition  by  canal? — ■ 
There  is  a competition,  and  in  that  very  particular 
article  of  porter  there  is  a good  deal  of  com- 
petition. 

17764.  Our  inquries  as  regards  the  navigation  of 


Ireland  have  been  anything  but  satkfW 
regard  to  the  traffic  on  Ml.  cLd"  * *«| 

ingly  small  ? — Very  small.  exceedj 

17765.  Yon  .do  not  tell  ns  that  yon  h„.  „ , 
competition  by  canal  between  Dublin  ana  t • . 1 Ucl? 

Mr.  Colhoun. — Certainly  ; a very  keen Hck1 
—more  keen  than  perhaps  on  any  other  plffi? 
mland  navigation  I should  perhaps  also  moatioaS 
your  information  that  the  reason  the  rates  bet 
Dublin  and  Limerick  differ  from  the  General  seal6 
operation  over  the  system  is  that  when  the  rail  6 
were  made  a certain  state  of  things  was  found11 
exist  as  regards  the  canals,  and  the  railways  were  ( 
necessity  forced  to  take  rates  somewhat  near  ft 
canal  figure,  and  those  rates  have  remained  forma  ' 
years.  For  instance,  we  have  been  until  lately  wort! 
ing  for  twenty  years  under  an. agreement  with  the 
canal  at  fixed  rates  between  Dublin  and  Limerick 
There  was  no  necessity  because  those  rates  prevailed 
that  we  should  take  proportionately  low  rates  all  over 
our  system  when  we  were  not  in  competition. 

17766.  (To  Mr.  Colhoun.)  Do  you  think  that  it 
a reasonable  difference — 17s.  6 d.  for  sixty  miles  a 
against  22s.  Gd.  for  120  miles  ?— Taking  the  circum 
stances  of  the  water  competition  into  account  I thin 
it  is. 


17767.  Have  you  any  further  remark  to  make 
about  this  reduction  of  rates  ? — I have  nothin^  to  add 
to  the  information  that  has  been  already  supplied. 

17768.  What  special  arrangements  have  yon  for 
fairs? — We  publish  a list  of  fairs  every  month  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  and  we  have  arrangements 
something  in  this  shape  (producing  a placard).  This 
is  a list  of  fairs  which  we  publish  every  month  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  and  this  announces  the 
special  passenger  train  accommodation  that  is  pro- 
vided, where  the  passenger  trains  do  not  suit,  to  out- 
lying districts,  for  instance,  on  branch  lines,  We 
have  a special  staff  for  the  purpose  of  attending  these 
fairs,  regulating  the  traffic,  and  looking  after  the 
loading  and  despatching  of  trains.  We  give  the 
matter  of  cattle  traffic  our  very  best  attention,  in  fact, 
the  absence  of  complaints  proves  that,  for  we  cany  a 
very  large  cattle  traffic. 

17769.  You  do  not,  I think,  book  through  with 
England  ? — Except  in  a very  limited  way.  We  book 
live  pig  traffic  through  from  a few  stations. 

17770.  But  cattle  you  do  not  book  through !- 
We  do  not. 

17771.  Then  as  regards  the  classification.  Yon,  of 
course,  adopt  the  Irish  classification  book  ? — We  use 
the  Irish  classification  for  local  traffic  and  through 
Irish  traffic. 

17772.  You  are  aware  that  the  English  and  Irish 
classification  books  differ? — They  do  relatively  as 
regards  class  but  not  materially  as  affecting  rates  in 
my  experience. 

17773.  But  has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
desirability  of  making  the  two  classification  books  the 
same.  Would  not  that  be  desirable? — The  matter 
has  come  very  prominently  before  us,  and  so  far  as 
our  company  is  concerned,  we  were  prepared  to  adopt 
the  English  classification,  but  as  legislative  inter- 
ference seemed  imminent,  we  thought  it  better  to 
wait  and  let  the  toll  classification  in  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  first  be  revised  before  we  touched  the 
Clearing  House  classification. 

17774.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  make  railway  working 
assimilate  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  i— 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

17775.  And  without  waiting  for  legislation? 

Mr.  Colvill. — Undoubtedly. 

17776.  (To  Mr.  Colhoun.)— Would  it  not  have  a 
tendency  to  force  legislation  if  you  wait.  .If  Parlia- 
ment forces  it  on  you  must  do  it,  and  had  you  not 
better  anticipate  it  ? — But  our  case  is  that  the  public 
do  not  suffer  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  classifi- 
cation ; because  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
we  adopt,  either  compulsorily  or  voluntarily,  the  kng- 
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■fication  we  should  adopt  the  English  scale  of  is 
list  claSj-  in  a position  to  show  you  that  comparing  of 
mteS  ’tl  scale  under  the  two  classifications  the  Irish  tl 
rfETiU  probably  suffer  by  our  adopting  the  gi 
scale  and  classification.  re 

1^777  When  the  evidence  which  lias  been  given 
1 ' ' is  published.  I think  you  will  find  that  there  w 

!’ef0rbeen  many  complaints  on  that  subject,  and  that  it 
i Irish  classification  involves  paying  higher  rates 
1 ■ Vtr  the  English  classification.  . Those  complaints  t< 
thanviwell  or°ill  founded,  but  that  is  the  evidence  ti 
may  he  wen  01  f, 

be\fr  'colvill.—I  think,  taking  our  own  line,  that  t' 
. t deal 'of  that  arises  from  the  want  of  uni-  l 
Ji'itv  of  rates.  I think  we  find  here  that  some  n 

! Lr„e  higher  rates  than  others.  I thmk  that  g 
f r the  trading  public  it  would  be  a most  desirable  s 
?.  t)iat  there  should  be  one  classification  for  the  1 
linked  Kingdom,  and  one  scale  of  rates  for  the  s 
TT^d  Kingdom.  Then  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get 
Lple  to  take  that  view  generally.  Unless  we  all  go 
one  heart  and  mind  into  that  sort  of  principle  . 
the  difficulty  would  arise  as  to  who  you  were  going  to  , 
^•ee  with,  and  what  principle  you  would  adopt,  ; 
j°  ause  unfortunately,  there  are  a great  many  ; 
different  ones.  For  instance,  our  rates  differ  for  many 
things  from  the  Northern  lines,  and  differ  very  materi- 
ally from  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  line. 

17778.  (To  Mr.  Colvill.)— It  is  a question  of  assum- 
ption of  classification  books,  and  the  general  evidence 
we  have  had  upon  that  subject  from  the  public  is  in 
favour  of  one  uniform  classification  book?— No  doubt. 

17779.  That  is  quite  a different  question  to  the 
rates  question  ? 

Mr  Colhovn. — You  are  aware  that  really  the 
ffreat  bulk  of  traffic  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  carlied  under  what  we  call  exceptional  rates. 

17780.  (To  Mr.  Collioun.) — I can  hardly  think  that 
that  is  so,  as  to  the  great  bulk  1— Especially  where 
water  competition  comes  in.  I was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  was  the  state  of  things  in  Liverpool  and  in 
London,  and  taking  scale  against  scale,  I can  give 
figures  which  will  show  the  result  of  our  adopting  the 
English  scale. 

17781.  Do  not  confound  the  classification  witli 
the  rates?— It  is  a question  of  what  the  issue  will 
be  to  the  public,  it  is  a matter  of  £ s.  cl.  to  the  public. 

17782.  I will  put  it  to  you  whether  you  do  not 
consider  it  desirable  that  the  classification  books  should 
be  assimilated  ?— Most  decidedly ; we  are  agreed  about 
that.  But  my  reason  for  referring  to  rates  is,  that 
really  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  the  desire  of  the  public  is 
that  the  adoption  of  a uniform  classification  should 
produce,  as  its  result,  reductions  in  rates.  We 
are  in  a position  to  show  you  that  it  would  not  pro- 
duce reductions  in  rates  locally  in  Ireland  as  far  as 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  system  is  concerned. 

17783.  You  have  some  figures  there  ? — Yes.  These 
figures  have  already  been  put  in  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  railways.  [See  Appendix  to 
Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Railways  (Rates  and 
Fares),  1882,  pp.  368,  369.] 

17784.  Then  will  you  take  the  last  heading  of  the 
question  as  to  goods  traffic.  “ Due  attention  to  needs 
and  to  complaints  ” ? — We  have  nothing  to  volunteer 
unon  this.  We  do  our  best  to  attend  to  the  wishes 
of  the  public  in  ever}'  respect. 

17785.  Many  of  the" witnesses  I may  say  complained 
very  much  that  they  could  get  no  attention  to  their 
complaints,  and  no  redress — that  they  wrote  to  the 
various  managers  without  mentioning  names— but 
that  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  attention  paid  to 
their  complaints. 

Mr.  Colvill— I think  we  must  give  a very  distinct 
negative  to  that  as  to  the  charge  against  us.  I may 
say  that  the  expense  of  our  traffic  management  is  not 
at  all  small  in  answering  complaints  about  twopenny- 
halfpenny  matters,  which  really,  when  you  come  to 
investigate  them,  after  a lot  of  trouble,  you  find  there 


is  nothing  in  ; but  as  regards  the  civility  and  attention  October  1.  1887. 
of  our  officers,  though  they  may  not  like  to  speak  for  -j[r  j ^ 
themselves,  I certainly  must  say  I altogether  deny  any  Colvill,  Mr. 
ground  for  any  charge  of  want  of  attention  to  any  Robert  Geo. 
reasonable  complaints  that  are  made.  w^Croker 

17786.  (To  Mr.  Colvill).  —Here  is  some  evidence  ' 
which  refers  to  your  own  railway,  and  which  I think 
it  is  desirable  to  read  to  you — 

“ There  is  one  thing  that  I wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  in  reference  to  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  passenger 
traffic  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  The 
first  train  leaving  Cork  in  the  morning,  starts  at  a quarter 
to  eight  o’clock,  and  stops  at  all  stations  on  the  line.  Until 
the  change  was  made  we  used  to  have  a train  leaving  at 
twenty  minutes  past  ten  o’clock,  which  was  convenient  lor 
getting  along  the  line,  but  now  that  is  taken  off,  and  the 
two  mail  trams  starting  later  in  the  day  do  not  stop  at  the 
small  stations,  and  the  only  other  train  in  the  day  is  that 
leaving  at  a quarter  to  three  o’clock,  so  that  for  reaching 
several  places  along  the  line,  there  is  only  the  train  leaving 
Cork  at  a quarter  to  eight  in  the  morning,  and  at  a quarter 
to  three  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Dublin 
they  have  the  train  leaving  there  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, stopping  at  all  the  stations  ; the  train  leaving  at  twenty 
minutes  to  eight  si  opping  at  Kildare  : another  train  leaving 
Dublin  at  nine  o’clock  stopping  at  Kildare;  another-  leav- 
ing at  half-past  nine,  and  stopping  at  all  the  stations  along 
the  line ; another  at  hal: -past  twelve  stopping  at  all  the 
stations  up  to  Kildare ; another  train  at  one  that  stops  at 
four  stations  up  to  Kildare ; a train  leaving  Dublin  at  four, 


four  stations  up  to. Kildare;  a train  leavin  luu‘ ’ 

and  another  leaving  at  five,  stopping  at  all  the  stations  up 
to  Kildare,  and  another  at  half-past  five;  stopping  at  all 
stations  up  to  Kildare;  so  that  they  have  six  trains,  while 
we  have  only  one  for  all  the  local  stations  from  their  end 
of  the  line.  That  is,  I think,  a great  grievance  on  the  part 
of  Cork.  The  arrangement  was  bad  enough  before,  but  it 
is  almost  intolerable  now.  Tbere  is  no  train  here  reaching 
all  the  stations  between  a quarter  to  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  a quarter  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Then  this  question  is  put : — 

« Q Have  those  matters  been  brought  before  the  Board 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway?-/!,  they 
have;  we  have  put  them  forward  from  our  Chamber.  (<*. 
Bv  resolution?—/!.  By  formal  resolution.  Q.  lias  any 
answer  been  given? -/I.  They  always  say  that  the  matter 
will  receive  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Directors. 
That  is  all  we  hear  about  them  ; nothing  is  done.  «.  X ou 
have  had  no  attempt  by  the  Board  to  grapple  with  your 
statements? — A.  None.’ 

Then  I put  this  question 

“ O Before  entering  on  the  charges  for  the  transmission 
of  good,,  have  ,ou  anything  to  .ay  about  the  mmm, 
fares’— A.  Yes,  that  they  are  excessively  high.  I believe, 
for  the  length  of  the  line,  that  the  charges  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  are  about  the 
bhrW  in  the  world.  Q.  What  is  the  first  class  fare  per 
SS-Z.  About  Hd.  per  mile.  <1  What  i,  it  for  «uoml 
ECJ  For  second  class  it  is  '2b.  «.  And  third f-A. 

And  third  olaus  over  1,1  Q.  MU, 

SvShih  Shit, Crying  OM  their  policy  of  leaning  toward, 
the  interests  of  Dublin,  in  the  faeiht.o.  afforded  fcrpM£ 
Scr  trains,  iftb 

from  Dublin  to  Cork.  We  have  made  out  a scale  of 
ihc”  aige.  which  completely  show,  how  tho  thing 
works.’’  , . 

There  they  say  that  they  get  an  answer  to  then  com- 

i ■ +0  hot  no  inquiries  are  made  and  nothing  is 

£et-Therei.no  donbt  that  vvhen  we  altered  the 
train  accommodation  on  the  line  last  winter,  the 
Sic  would  a great  deal  sooner  have  had  the  tram., 
S”  fa  justice  to  onr  shareholders  wo  had  to  dtscon- 
:•  empty  trains  which  did  not  pay. 

‘"m,.  'croker. — They  now  have  the  !i  a.in.  tram 
fromCork,  instead  of  the7.45whmh , .mentioned  there 
17787  Mr.-  Pim.-That  evidence  was  given  m the 
month  of  June,  and  yon  made  a change  on  the  1st 

I’’l778&lMr.  Barry  (to  Mr-  Colvill).— The  change 
yon  made  was  to  start  a tram  e.1 ^ “ SKS 
Lwhat  we  did  was  tins  : we  took  off  the  10-0  a m. 
i fromCork,  and  the  10.15  a.m.  from  Dublin,  ihey 
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October  i,  1887.  were  taken  off  last  winter,  and  tlien  we  reinstated 
Mr  J~C  the  service  on  the  1st  August,  and  up  to  the  1st 

CoiviU  Mr.  November.  Of  course  we  were  very  sorry  to  do  it, 
Robert  Geo.  but  the  fact  is  it  was  a matter  of  necessity,  because 


Colhoun,  Mr.  the  trains  were  running  almost  empty. 


carts  of  all  description  loaded  with  goods  ami  •«.  * , 
perhaps  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half 
receive  the  goods  from  those  parties.  So  tW;  ■to 
of  fact  though  the  gates  are  ishiit  a+-  I 


!r'  17789.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr  Colvill.) — Has  that 

been  fully  explained  to  these  people,  because  we  are 
now  dealing  with  this  heading  of  the  question  “ Due 
. attention  to  needs,  and  to  -complaints,”  and  the  tend- 
ency of  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  the  complaints 
are  not  attended  to,  and  that  they  get  no  satisfaction  ? 
— With  great  respect,  I think  the  evidence  is  this — 
that  these  complaints  have  been  attended  to,  but  have 
not  been  complied  with.  We,  of  course,  considered 
the  matter,  but  what  they  complain  of  is,  that  we  do 
not  do  what  they  want. 

17790.  Mi-.  Barry. — Their  complaints  was  that 
there  was  no  train  stopping  at  most  of  the  stations 
between  a quarter  to  eight  in  the  morning  and  a 
quarter  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  has  not 
been  altered  ? 

Mr.  Croker. — They  have  now  the  10.20  from  Cork. 

17791.  The  Chairman. — The  complaint  is,  that 
these  complaints  are  not  attended  to— are  not  answer- 
ed in  fact? 

Mr  GolviU. — What  they  say  is  this,  that  they  get 
very  civil  answers,  but  nothing  is  done. 

17792.  They  say  they  get  an  answer,  but  nothing 
is  done  ? — That  is  .it — that  they  consider  the  non- 
compliance  with  their  request  the  same  as  inattention 
to  it. 

17793.  We  have  had  some  correspondence  put  be- 
fore us,  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  this,  “We  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  which  will  be 
. laid  before  the  directors,”  and  then  nothing  further 
is  done  ? — I dispute  that  because  they  have  been  com- 
municated with,  and  been  told  that  we  regretted  very 
much  we  could  not  meet  their  request.  There  were 
one  or  two  cases  where  the  changes  were  complied 
-with — not  from  Cork,  but  from  other  places  that  lost 
a train  by  the  taking  off  of  that  extra  train,  and  the 
inconvenience  was  pointed  out.  I think  Templemore 
was  one  of  the  places,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
prevented  people  attending  the  fail-,  and  getting  away, 
and  therefore  we  put  an  additional  stop  on  the  9 
o’clock  train  ; but  the  reason  of  the  taking  off  of  that 
service  during  the  winter  was  that  there  really  was 
no  traffic,  and  it  was  running  an  empty  train. 

17794.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  hour  at  which  the 
goods  train  leaves  Dublin  in  the  evening  for  Cork  ? 

Mr.  Croker. — There  is  one  at  8.45  p.m.,  and  an- 
other at  ,10.30. 

17795.  What  is  the  latest  time  you  receive  goods 
for  those  trains  ? — 6 p.m.  The  loading  is  commenced 
then  and  invoicing. 

17796.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  find  it  necessary 
to  take  two  and  three-quarter  hours  from  the  last 
reception  in  your  yard  to  the  time  of  the  train’s 
departure? — We  have  a large  traffic  coming  from 
North  Wall  to  our  yard  at  Kingsbridge  where  the 
train  has  to  be  marshalled  and  made  up.  The  trains 
coming  from  North  Wall  have  a number  of  waggons 
for  different  places,  and  those  waggons  have  to  be 
got  into  their  respective  trains. 

17797.  That  applies  to  traffic  coming  in  company’s 
waggons,  but  with  regard  to  the  public,  who  send 
their  goods,  say  from  Dublin  to  your  station,  do  you 
not  receive  them  after  six  o’clock? 

Mr.  Croker. — The  8.45  is  not  the  first  train,  we 
have  a train  at  7.55  for  goods  traffic. 

Mr.  Colvill. — Practically  we  have  had  no  complaint 
from  the  public  that  we  do  not  keep  our  goods  yard 
open  for  a longer  time. 

Mr.  Colhoun. — That  is  so;  and  why  we  close  at 
six  o’clock  is  with  a view  to  earlier  starting  trains. 
We  have  one  that  leaves  at  6.30,  and  another  at 
7.45.  Then  comes  the  8.45  ; and  while  we  do  close  . 
at  six  o’clock,  I can  speak  from  experience  of  seeing 
the  yard  at  the  busy  time  of , the  year  crowded  with 


have  not  received  all  the  consignments  ancU 


them  for  perhaps  an  hour  and  a half  after  till  ed 
17798.  (To  Mr.  Colhoun.) — That  is  tl,o 
thing  with  every  company,  but  do  you  coiff-!  i 
reasonable  to  limit  the  closing  to  six  o’clock  fm-lTc 
Having  at  half-past  eight?— I do  not  know  how?* 
would  draw  the  line  between  goods  for  one  train  )0'1 
good,  fo,.  another.  Jfc,  could  „e  U tHHtSX 
Cork  tram  and  shut  out  goods  for  the  Kilkenny 
17733.  Tour  otvn  statement  is,  ttoST 
train  at  6.30,  and  you  receive  goods  up  to  six  0VWl- 
for  that  6.30  train,  I presume ?-I  would  S 
goods  received  at  six  would  go  by  that  trait  T 0 1 

TiTm  the  fact  that  there  is  a fcrain  that  leav« 


17800.  But  that  would  be  the  fair  inference  from 
your  answer  that  goods  received  at  six  would  go  l>v 
that  half"PaSt  SiX  trahl1—I  do  not  wish  t0  convey 
1780L  Then  I ask  you  again;  do  you  consider 
that  it  is -reasonable  to  the  public  to  close  the  gates 
at  six  o’clock  for  a train  leaving  at  8.30  ? I do  'con- 

sidering all  that  has  to  be  done. 


17802.  Mr.  Pim.—Ii  a man  arrives  .vitli  goods 
say  ten  minutes  late  what  do  you  do  with  him  ?— 
He  c ould  get  a special  pass  in  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  rather  than  send  him  away.  He  can 
appeal  at  once  to  the  foreman  on  duty. 

17803.  Do  you  carry  parcels  by  the  night  mails? 

Mr.  Croker.— Yes,  very  largely,  and  receive  them 
up  to  seven  o’clock. 

17804.  The  Chairman. — I presume  all  the  Railway 
Companies  close  at  six  o’clock  1—  Some  close  earlier. 

17805.  How  much  earlier? 

Mr.  Cobnll. — I should  think  the  Great  Northern 
do,  because  they  send  out  a goods  train  about  6.20. 

Mr.  Colhoun. — I think  four  o’clock  is  their  latest 
hour  for  certain  stations. 

17806.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Colhoun).— Is  that  their 
latest  train  for  sending  goods  at  night  ? — They  have 
really  only  one  goods,  train  out  of'  Dublin  at  night— 
6.20. 

17807.  For  which  the  latest  hour  is  four  o’clock? 
— I think  it  is  four  o’clock. 

17808.  Do  you  know  whether  they  cany  parcels 
by  the  night  mail  ? 

Mr.  Croker. — I believe  so;  but  they  will  not 
receive  them  after  six  o’clock. 

Mr.  Colhoun. — As  some  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  subject  of  the  porter  rates  from  Cork  in  the  evid- 
ence which  you  have  read  to  us,  and  in  which  it  is 
alleged  that  we  are  apparently  treating  the  Dublin 
brewer  more  fairly  than  the  Cork  brewer,  I should 
like  to  say  this  as  regards  the  district  properly  belong- 
ing to  those  two  cities- — for  instance,  taking  the 
southern  division  of  our  line  as  belonging  to  Cork— 
the  rates  from  Cork  to  various  stations  in  the 
southern  division,  are  generally  lower  than  the  rates 
from  Dublin  to  the  northern  division  of  the  line; 
so  that  a Cork  brewer  really  can  supply  his  customers 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  cheaper  than  a Dublin 
brewer  can  supply  his.  From  Dublin  for  long  distances, 
that  is,  into  the  southern  division,  or  into  the  territory 
of  the  Cork  brewers,  the  same  rates  prevail  upwards 
so  that  a Cork  brewer  has  the  same  advantage  to  send 
from  Cork  to  Kilkenny,  as  a Dublin  brewer  has  to 
send  to  Killarney  and  Tralee.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  make  that  clear  to  those  gentlemen. 

17809.  The  Chairman. — AYe  shall  be  glad  if  you 
wiR  furnish  the  Commission  with  the  respective  rates 
.charged  from  Dublin  to  local  stations  on  the  one  band 
and  Cork  on  the  other  ? — I would  supplement  that  and 
say,  that  with  regard  to  two  very  important  items  of 
traffic  on  our  line  the  same  thing  prevails,  namely  as 
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■ and  coal;  therefore  with  regard  to  these 
to  -Jems  of  traffic,  coal,  grain,  and  porter,  the 
three  to1  g to  distances  within  sixty  miles  are 

»tes  fr0®  from  Dublin  for  distances  of  sixty 

cheaper  than 

Bife?  p.Unl]  —I  suppose  Mr.  Colhoun  will  be  at 
Jlr-  ut  in  anything  further  of  the  same  kind 
liberty  1 , . i,ecaUse  I would  suggest  as  regards 
that °ceu  , xw  he  should  point  out  how 


°“lp  with  Cork,  that  he  should  point  out 
the  fa,‘  tVade  is  dealt  with.  The  evidence  you  have 

the  but  ^ ^ ^ was  nressed  on  our  Board  by  a Cork  a.m.  with  fish  traffic  direct  to  North  Wall. 


w was  pressed  on  our  Board  by  a Cork 
member  of  our  Board,  and  when  he  was 
^“Tth'e  point  about  establishing  mileage  rates,  I 
arM  vhat  would  become  of  your  butter  traffic ; 
8311  ’ wp  carry  the  butter  traffic  from  the  south  to 
k‘c:UlS®,  He  said  “Let  them  send  it  out  by  Cork.” 
K£»1W*  1,e  * Tery  gI“t  ‘o  the  Cork 

1 Nrtncl  the  »Me  °f  tt»  southern  district. 

jlv  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Gbtvill).; — Can  you  supply 
7th  information  about  what  these  special  arrange- 
“ " hr  butter  and  fish  are  both  as  regards  the  trains 
me,  ,i  ,.ates  ? — We  will  do  so. 

17811  The  Chairman, — There  has  been  a great 
J »d  about  the  high  charges  for  fish,  and  we 
i ,1,1  be  elad  if  you  would  furnish  us  with  your 
Jes  L-We  practically  carry  very  little  fish  by  goods 

trajj'812.  I suppose  you  carry  it  principally  by  pas- 
train  1 — Passenger,  or  special  trains. 

17813  Mr.  Pim.— Have  you  got  special  waggons 
for  carrying  butter  : in  1-Yes,  specially  built  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  are  the  only  company  in  Ireland  that 
I know  that  has  special  ventilated  waggons  for  the 

^17814  The  Chairman. — We  should  like  to  have 
the  rates  for  both  butter  and  fish,  and  the  train 
arrangements,  the  times  the  trains  start  for  carrying 
the  barter  and  the  fish,  and  the  time  they  arrive? 

Mi-  Collwun.— Do  you  refer  to  the  trains  running 
into  Cork  with  butter  for  the  butter  market,  or  the  ser- 
vice to  England,  because  the  train  service  out  of  Cork 
is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than,  out  of  Dublin? 

17815.  I think  you . had  better  give  us  m and  out 
of  Cork,  and  into  Cork  with  fish  ? 

Mi-.  Croker.-  Our  .fish  traffic,  except  in  the  mackerel 
season,  is  light;  and  we  carry  from  1,500  to  1,600 
tons  between  April  and  J une.  That  is  almost  altogether 
for  England  at  through  rates  of  which  I can  hand  you 


generally  reduced  so  as  to  get  a larger  proportion  to  October  1,1887, 
go  over  their  lines.  Mr  j c> 

17818.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Colvill.) — How  long  colvill,  Mr 
does  it  take  between  the  time  when  a van  of  fish  Robert  Geo. 
arrives  in  Cork  on  the  Cork  and  Bandon  line,  and  Colhoun,  Mr. 
the  time  that  that  same  van  of  fish  goes  on  your  line.  ‘ ' r0  er* 

What  is  the  average  delay  in  Cork? — -I  think  very  little. 

Mr.  Croker. — It  is  brought  to  us  during  the  even- 
ing, from  six  up  to  ten  or  twelve  at  night,  and  we 
arrangement  to  run  a special  train  at  1.30 


17819.  We  saw,  ourselves,  a large  quantity  of  fish 
arrive  in  Cork  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  ? 

Mr.  Colvill. — It  comes  in  at  all  times,  because  of 
this  heavy  cartage.  If  we  could  get  it  in  time  we 
should  take  it  by  the  10.20  train. 

17820.  You  think  the  delay  would  not  be  more 
than  an  hour  and  a half? 

Mr.  Croker. — If  there  was  such  a quantity  that  we 
could  work  it  by  our  ordinary  train  we  should  take  it 
away  by  our  first  passenger  train,  with  the.  exception 
of  an  express  train. 

Mr.  Colvill. — The  real  difficulty  is  handling  at 
Baltimore,  and.  the  ten  Irish  miles  they  have  to  cart 
it  over  bad  roads  with  bad  cai'ts.  Then  it  is  handled 
at  Bandon,  and  then  it  is  taken  out  in  Cork,  and 
carted  round  to  our  stations. 

17821.  Do  you  find. you  have  to  re-ice  the  fish  in 
Cork? — No ; but  many  of  the  merchants  have  agents  , 
in  Dublin  who  ice  it  at  the  North  Wall  after  it  is  dis- 
charged from  the  trucks.  We  do  allow  them  to  ice  it 
at  Kingsbridge  if  they  choose. 

17822.  I suppose  fish  that  comes  from  a place  like 
Baltimore  has  lost  a good  deal  of  its  ice  when  you  get 
it  at  Cork  ? — It  does,  but  1 have  seen  ice  in  the  boxes 
when  they  have  been  opened  at  Kingsbridge. 

17823.  I suppose  there  would  be  a great  saving  if 
it  could  go  through  in  the  same  van? — No  doubt  the 
quality  of  the  fish  would  be  very  different  if  it  could  be 
put  on  a railway  at  Baltimore  and  run  right  through. 

17824.  The  people  who  send  fish  by  railway  not 
only  suffer  by  the  high  rate,  but  from  the  damage  to 
the  fish?— No  doubt. 

17825.  The  Chairman. — In  fact  the  fish  suffer  very 
much  when  they  are  carted  a great  distance  ? 

Mr.  Croker. — -They  do.  I have  found  that  in  the 
up-ending  of  boxes  the  fish  has,  at  times,  suffered. 

17826.  (To  Mr.  Croker.)— It  loses  its  freshness?— 
Still  the  transit  is  very  good  from  Cork  to  the  English 


“mb  Perhaps  you  will  send  them  in  at  the  same  Markets,  and  I do  no't  "think  we  hare  had  a single 
,™V.ColhU  sends  his  hgnres  to  ns rvill  ^ 


Mr.  Cohiil. — The  matter  of  fish  traffic  at  the  present 
moment  is  getting  a good  deal  of  consideration  between 
the  three  companies,  that  is  the  London  and  North 
Western,  our  company,  and  the  Cork  and  Bandon  ; 
and  we  have  been  in  negociation  about  it  to  see  whether 
anything  can  be  done.  I think  myself  the  rates  now 
as  thev  exist,  including  the  heavy  cartage  rates,  are 
such  that  three-fourths  of  it  certainly  goes  direct  from 
the  fishing  ground  by  steamer  to  Milford. 

17817.  (To  Mr.  Colvill).—' That  is,  of  course,  the  mi- 
gratory fish  1— Yes.  From  Baltimore,  where  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  fish  are  taken,  you  have  a cartage  of 
ten  miles  to  get  to  Skibbereen,  where  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  line  begins.  That  at  once  puts  10s.  a ton  on 
it.  Then  there  is  a cartage  in  Cork  again  between 
the  Cork  and  Bandon,  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Bailway.  That  is  not  so  heavy  and  not 
so  prohibitive,  because  probably  it  would  cost  pretty 
nearly  as  much  in  point  of  expense,  if  a connecting 
line  were  made.  Then  there  are  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
rates,  and  the  London  and  North  Western  rates,  so 
that  the  total  rate  is  a high  one,  and  I think  so  long 
as  the  rate  remains  as  high  as  it  is  the  fish  will  go  the 
other  way ; but  the  three  companies.,are  now,  I may 
mention,  applying  a good  deal  of  attention  to  it  to  see, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  the  railway  connection  may 
not  he  perfected,  and  whether  the  rates  may  not  be 


of  it  is  that  this  fish  season  only  lasts  for  a limited 
time,  say  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  in  a year, 
and  to  make  the  communication  perfect  it  would  cost 
a large  sum;  it  would  involve  the  making  of  ten 
miles  of  railway  that  would  not  have  any  traffic  ex- 
cepting during  the  fishing  season. 

17827.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Colvill.) — Is  not.  one 
reason  why  the  fishing  season  is  short  that  there  is  no 
ctooiI  railway  communication  ? — No. 

° 17828.  I am  talking  of  deep  sea  fishing — not 
mackerel  fishing.  The  reason  we  have  heard  why 
deep  sea  fishing  cannot  be  carried  on  at  many  places 
is  that,  although  they  have  steamers  and  good  accom- 
modation for  the  fishing  during  the  mackerel  and 
herring  fishing,  that  accommodation  ceases  when  the 
fishing0 becomes  less  prolific? — I know  it  does.  You 
might  have  a certain  amount,  but  nothing  like  a tenth 
or  a twentieth  part. 

17829.  If  there  is  a large  reduction  of  quantity  the 
necessity  of  railway  communication  is  the  greater,  is 
it  not  because  the  steamer  cannot  deal  with  small 
quantities  1— Yes.  It  is  a matter  under  consideration 
now,  and,  of  course,  would  require  a great  deal  ot  at- 
tention from  these  different  companies,  because  it  is  a 
thin  & that  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company  could  not 
do  alone.  In  fact,  except  the  three  companies,  who  are 
mainly  interested,  join  together  in  doing  this  thing  it 
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October  i,  1887.  could  not  lie  done,  but  if  they  did  it  would  not  be  a very 
Mr  j £ onerous  job  for  the  three. 

ColViil,  Mr.  17830.  What  three  companies  do  you  refer  to  ? — 
Robert  Geo.  The  London  and  North  Western,  the  Great  Southern 

Colhoun,  Mr.  an(]  Western,  and  the  Cork  and  Bandon.  If  the 
.to  er.  „Xpense;  whatever  it  might  be,  were  divided  in  one 
proportion,  either  by  giving  greatly  reduced  rates,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  the  thing  might  be  done,  it  is 
under  consideration  now,  but  the  nature  of  the  traffic  is 
so  limited,  except  just  at  one  short  period  of  the  year, 
that  it  would  require  a good  deal  of  consideration. 

17831.  Would  the  Great  Western  of  England  be 
interested  in  it  at  all  ? — No,  they  get  the  traffic  now  by 
steamers  ; but  the  remark  you  made  is  perfectly  true, 
that  the  steamers  cannot  afford  to  stay  on  the  ground 
except  during  the  mackerel  season. 

17832.  At  other  times  the  Great  Western  would 
be  interested  via  Waterford  1 — They  would;  but  still 
it  must  get  there  by  train. 

17833.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Colvill.) — The  great 
difficulty  we  have  found  on  the  coast,  is  want  of 
facilities  for  getting  the  fish  away,  and  the  absurdly 
low  prices  all  along  the  coast,  prove  that  the  difficulties 
are  very  great! — There  is  no  doubt  whatever  it  is  a 
trade  that  could  be  very  largely  developed,  but  you 
will  not  get  it  except  you  make  the  communication 
perfect.  There  is  where  the  time  and  money  is  lost, 
and  it  is  just  simply  a matter  of  these  companies 
putting  their  heads  together,  and  seeing  where  the  thing 
can  be  done. 

17834.  Is  it  not  also  a matter  of  short  extensions 
to  the  fishing  ports.  To  take  a few  of  the  most 
important,  would  it  not  be  desirable  for  the  railway 
interests  to  combine  in  some  way  to  get  extensions  to 
the  fishing  ports? — No  doubt.  We  have  them  to 
Killorglin,  Foynes,  and  Fenit ; in  fact  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  system  is  the  only  one. 

17835.  There  are  many  places  that  have  excellent 
fishing  ports  ? — There  are  two  or  three  schemes  for 
getting  to  Dingle  Bay.  There  is  a scheme  for  extend- 
ing our  line  by  Killorglin,  by  a light  railway  or 
tramway  to  Cahirciveen  ; but  I think,  looking  to  the 
fish  traffic,  and  where  the  great  bulk  of  it  is,  that 
Baltimore  is  the  place. 

17836.  But  still  is  it  not  impossible  to  concentrate 
the  fishing  trade  in  one  port  like  Baltimore? — No 
doubt ; but  Baltimore  is  about  the.  best  of  them  all, 

I think  the  quantity  going  to  Dingle  or  Cahirciveen, 
would  not  be  at  all  equal  to  the  quantity  going  to 
Baltimore ; but  they  have  schemes  for  light  railways 
going  to  those  places. 

17837.  Is  your  answer  based  on  a knowledge  of 
the  fishing  grounds  off  the  various  fishing  ports  of 
Ireland? — Yes,  in  our  own  southern  district. 

17838.  You  confine  yourself  to  your  own  district  ? — 
Yes. 

17839.  I was  asking  you  the  question  generally? — 
For  instance,  Galway  used  to  be  a place  where  there 
was  an  immense  amount  of  deep  sea  fishing — I am 
speaking  of  years  ago — and  I do  not  think  it  has  been 
developed  much  since.  The  first  visit  I paid  to 
Galway,  a good  many  years  ago,  I saw  a very  fine 
fish  market,  very  well  built,  constructed  with  slabs, 
and  everything  of  the  kind,  with  iron  gates  to  it, 
which  had  not  been  painted  for  a great  many  years ; 
and  they  were  all  chained  up  ; and  outside  the  market 
altogether  I saw  a pile  of  fish,  I suppose  7 or  8 feet 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  lying  perfectly 
useless.  That  was  a time  when  railways  were  begin- 
ning to  be  though  t of  in  Ireland.  1 do  not  know  enough 
of  the  Midland  to  say  whether  they  carry  any  fish. 

17840.  Are  you  aware  that  a vast  quantity  of  fish 
is  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  a vast  quantity  made 
manure  of? — I have  known  myself  in  Galway,  at  the 
time  I speak  of,  herrings  ploughed  into  the"  ground 
ns  manure. 

17841.  Without  going  back  so  many  years,  is  it 
not  so  at  the  present  time  ? — I think  it  is  very  likely. 
There  is  a groat  deal  of  fish  taken  on  some  parts  of 


the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  that  never  fWi*  a 
into  the  markets  at  all.  1®  way  1 

Mr.  Colhoun.  With  regard  tothethrom-h  u,  • 
of  cattle,  you  asked  me  a short  time  a<r0  asm  luf8 
we  booked  through.  We  have  had  whether 

from  different  quarters  as  to  the  necessityStt™ 
through,  and  I may  say  that  the  matter  is 
consideration.  We  are  nhmii.t; ,.  “ »•  unde. 


nay  say  t. 

We  are  negotiating  'wi'tlTthiTr'iffiv  I 

and  steam  packet  companies  with  a view  A 7 
booking.  t0  tbr°ugh  j 

17842.  Mr.  Abemethy  (to  Mr.  Colvill)  —I  ha 
few  questions  to  ask  you  ahout  the  extensions  ? 
observe  on  the  map  a line  of  railway  from  Parson^,, 1 
to  Portumna  not  worked.  Was  that  line  proje->t2 
by  your  company  ?_No.  Our  company  ori43v 
gave  a subscription  to  the  making  of  that  line 

a§f”t  which  was  in  ope^ion 
until  18  / 8.  We  were  losing  very  considerably  by  the 
working  agreement.  I suppose  our  company  lost  at 
least  £2,000  per  annum  by  working  it;  and  we  declined 
to  go  on  any  farther.  We  had  a correspondence  with 
the  Lojin  bund  Commissioners  on  the  subject  who 
had  a heavy  charge  upon  it;  and  we,  at  that ’time 
offered  to  go  on  working,  and  to  take  the  line  over 


for  the  public ; but  they  would  not  agree  to  tuuse 
ternis.  I think  a contractor  had  a charge  on  the  line 
and  I believe  to  a certain  extent  they  handed  the  line 
over  to  him  to  do  what  he  could  with  it.  We  offered 
at  that  time  to  take  the  line  over,  and  go  on  workin® 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  for  whatever  it  was 
worth.  The  offer  was  refused ; and  the  line  is  lying 
there ; and  I believe  the  greater  part  of  the  permanent 
way— the  rails  and  the  sleepers— has  disappeared.  In 
fact  the  thing  has  become  derelict  altogether. 

17843.  Then  as  to  the  line  from  Roscrea  to  Par- 
sonstown.  Is  that  your  line  ? — Yes. 

17844.  It  would  have  been  an  extension  of  your 
line  to  Portumna  if  you  had  worked  it  ? — Yes.  I have 
here  exactly  the  terms  of  the  offer  we  made— “ That 
the  solicitor  for  the  Loan  Commissioners  be  informed 
that  this  company  will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
new  arrangement  for  working  the  Portumna  railway, 
finding  all  materials  and  work  on  the  permanent  way, 
at  the  following  rates,  viz.  :— 3s.  per  mile  for  two 
trains  each  way,  per  day,  and  2s.  6 o',  for  three  trains." 
This  is  dated  in  1878. 

17845.  The  length  of  the  line  being  about  ten 
miles? — Yes;  “Or  that  the  company  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  over  the  line  from  the  Loan  Commis- 
sioners, but  will  not  give  any  money  consideration 
for  it.” 

17846.  Those  terns  were  declined  ? — The  Loan 
Commissioners  refused  to  take  those  terms. 

17847.  Mr.  Pirn. — Was  the  line  then  put  up  for 
sale  ? — No  ; they  have  done  nothing  apparently. 

17848.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  you  offer  to  undertake  to 
work  it? — We  offered  to  take  it  over  altogether,  and 
in  fact  incorporate  it  with  our  system. 

17849.  And  to  keep  it  open? — Yes. 

17850.  Mr.  Pirn. — That  would  have  obliged  you  to 
keep  it  open  ? — Of  course. 

17851.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Do  you  know  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castlecomer  ? —Yes. 

17852.  There  is  an  extensive  coalfield  there!— It 
is  not  extensive,  I think. 

17853.  We  have  had  in  evidence  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  quantity  of  coal  is  sent  from  there  to  Athy 
by  cart,  per  annum  ? — I do  not  think  that  is  so.  For 
instance,  there  is  one  colliery,  I think,  which  was 
opened  about  twelve  years  ago,  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  Atliy.  It  is  anthracite  coal ; and  it  is  very 
little  used.  The  seams  'are  very  insignificant ; and 
in  fact,  the  coal  traffic  there  is  merely  local.  There 
really  is  no  business. 

17854.  The  Chairman. — We  have  it  in  evidence 
that  there  are  about  72,000  tons  of  coal  produced 
from  that  coalfield  per  annum? — I doubt  it  very 
much. 
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_ And  that  a considerable  quantity  is  sent  17872.  You  stop  at  Tullow  ? — Yes.  October  1. 1887. 

ur  although  it  involves  a cartage  of  7s.  per  17873.  Would  it  not  be  of  general  advantage  to  Mr  T c 

to  Du'1*111’  ° the  public  to  go  on  to  Bagnalstown,  so  as  to  make  it  (jo’.vill,  Mr. 

ton?  . I should  think  there  are  not  100  a shorter  distance  between  certain  points  and  Dublin  1 Robert  Geo. 

L.l°in  the  year,  speaking  off  book,  sent  to  —It  would  be,  to  a certain  extent,  competing  with  Hol™u?Aj&r' 
lons  ot  c railway.  our  own  line.  We  run  into  Bagnalstown  on  the  other 

L Mr.  Colho»nl.-It  comes  by 


Sr1  Mr  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Colhoun).— It  comes  by  line. 

^ t +1  iii k not  17874.  Mr.  ‘Pirn. — What  is  the  total  length  of  the 

• n,  „ Rn  Mr  —Wp  had  line  to  Tllllow  1 


^7857  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Colhoun).— We  had 
' the  day  before  yesterday  that  800  tons  are 
«nft0  one  fim— -Messrs.  Guinness— in  Dublin.  They 
““  ;t  to  Athy,  and  send  it  by  railway  or  canal  ?— Not 
f railway ; it  must  be  by  canal. 

17858.  If  they  can  send  it  to  Dublin  after  mcur- 


! If  they  can  send  it  to  Dublin  after  incur-  extension,  which 
rniH-arre  of  7s.  a ton,  does  not  that  rather  £80,000. 
calta°.  , 1 17R76  Mr.  Ha 


line  to  Tullow  ? 

Mr.  Colhoun. — Thirty-four  and  three-quarter  miles. 
17875.  What  has  it  cost  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Colvill  — From  Sallins  to  Ballinglass,  24-[ 
miles,  the  capital  was  £200,000  ; and  for  the  Tullow 
extension,  which  was  10g  miles,  the  capital  was 


* fw  there  is  some  value  in  the  coalfield1?  17876.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Colvill).  What  did  it 

111  ? Cahill I must  confess  I am  an  unbeliever  in  cost  ? — It  cost  fully  the  amount  of  this  capital  that 

l fi  hi  would  be  for  the  thirty-five  miles,  £280,000. 

Ci-Ca°Y>"  (To  Mr  Colvill).— If  72,000  tons  of  coal  17877.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  ColvUl)— Would  it 
e produced  in  that  coal-field,  all  involving  a charge  not  be  a convenience  to  the  public  if  that  line  was 


f ?!  tier  ton  cartage  to  get  to  any  means  of  com-  carried  on  from  Tullow  to  Bagnalstown  forall  people 
°f  liJtion  does  it  not  imply  that  it  is  of  some  value  ? going  from  that  line  to  the  south  towards  Waterford, 
mU“  T ,a’  there  is  a certain  amount  of  local  com-  instead  of  having  to  go  back  to  the  main  line  many 
'tHon  for  that  coal,  and  there  has  always  been  ; miles  on  purpose  to  come  back  again  through  Kildare  1 
3 1 connected  with  the  Barrow  Navigation  Com-  -If  we  carried  it  on  to  Bagnalstown,  then  they 
„nr  and  have  been  quite  aware  of  it  for  years,  and  couhi  run  down  into  Watei fold.  • 


, . wp  ,,rrr  none  of  it,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  tance  veiy  much  between  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and 
that  we  cany  £ Dublin  ?— It  would ; • but  I do  not  think  it  would  pay. 

But  still°72,000  tons  goes  somewhere?  I do  not  think  we  have  any  idea  of  extending  it. 

•jjSSjSwto  (to  Mr-  Colvill).— —Is  not  the  use  1788(1,  Hsve  you  eny  nolion  of  emending  th.t  lme, 


immediate  locality  by  the  fact  of  say,  to  Abbeyfealet-No  ; I do  not  think  sveoontem- 
tta„b,i„r„  meansof^  it  ^ ‘JtgA*  of  countty  then. 


know,  on  our  Navigation,  we  carry  up 


Waterford  to  Athy.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  ' ;•  7~:n~AL  Killorfin  and  I 


much  communication  there  as  it  requires.  For 


into  the  very  same  district. 

17862.  Mr.  Abemethy  (to  Mr.  Colvill).— You  carry 
it  by  canal  chiefly?— We  carry _ on  our  railway  a 
quantity  of  coal  down  into  that  district. 


tion  it  is  amply  supplied  with  communication. 

17882.  I think  you  mentioned  that  you  had  some 
notion  of  extending  from  Tralee  to  Dingle?  Those 
are  light  railways.  There  are  two  or  three  different 
schemes  proposed  for  extending  from  Tralee  to 

, , . . .x  i xi.„  n x QsMifl-iovn  ii nr!  W pattern 


^ve  Dingle,  but  not  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 

is  106,000  tons  1— It  is  a purely  local  — rTot»h Miti.s  for  torkmg  if  they  go 
The  carts  going  mto  the  country  towns  from  that  to  0ive  i , not. done  so  In  fact,  Kerry 

district  for  marketing  will  take  in  a load  of  this  coal,  ndertaken  a great  deal  of  county  guarantees,  and 

and  sell  it  in  the  town,  and  then  brmg  home  some  other  of  <£  l8  of  Kmy  a,  present  think 

“Si.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  C„lvill).-That  is  not  they  have  put  as  much  weight  on  themselves  as  they 
very  difficult  to  understand,  if  they  have  to  pay  7s.  are  a e ° line  from  Cork  to  Macroom  your 

a ton  to  get  to  Athy  ?— We  have  never  had  an  apph-  * ,_^0  That  is  one  of  the  South  Cork  lines, 
cation  from  any  of  the  people  at  Athy  to  give  a rate  1 i ■ * y are  awave  that  there  is  a very  im- 


for  these  coals.  ...  p0rtant  fishing  harbour  nearly  completed  at  Fenit  ?- 

17865.  Was  there  not  a line  projected  from  Athy  1^ 
into  the  Castlecomer  district  ? — Yes.  17886.  Which  is  in  direct  railway  communication 

17866.  That  came  to  an  untimely  end,  did  not  it  ? with  Tralee  and  this  line  ? — Yes.  That  connects  with 
—Yes.  We  had  an  application  from  that  line,  and  we,  our  ancl  the  North  Kerry  in  Tralee. 

I think,  offered  to  give,  them  facilities.  17887.  If  the  line  from  Macroom  were  extended 

17867.  You  did  not  offer  to  work  it?— No;  we  towards  Headford  would  it  not  make  it  a s mrt  dis- 


lieo/.  you  did  not  oner  to  worn.  ju.  » — - cowaruo  ...  -------  . . . ,.  , 

should  have  given  them  facilities  in  the  way  of  junc-  tance  from  Fenit  to  Cork  for  the  transmissionof  s 
tions  and  so  on,  but  we  would  not  work  it  on  the  among  other  things  ?— I do  not  know  that  a line  could 
terms  they  offered  They  wanted  us  to  work  the  line  be  made  there  without  enormous  expense, 
for  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  we  could  right  through  the  mountains  from  Hea  lfoid  to 

d»r  - - 

17869.  Mr.  Abemethy  (to  Mr.  Colvill).— Was  the  f eine^ 'JS^ot  thefr  Bil  1 for  that,  anThave  got  the 
line  from  Naas  to  Baltinglass  projected  by  you  ?-Yes.  have 
17870.  Is  it  finished  up  to  Tullow  ? — Yes;  and  open.  lr"e®*  . . required  extensions  of  main  lines 

17871.  Is  there  any  intention  to  carry  it  on  to  branch  lines  is  it  your  or-inion  that  they  should  be 
bagnalstown? — No.  01  ’ 
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October  i,  1887.  carried  out  by  main  lines  or  independent  companies  ? 
Mr  T~C  — Of  course  light  railways  or  tramways  are  to  be  made 

ColVili,  Mr.  for  a great  deal  less  money,  and  I think  they  would 
Robert  Geo.  answer  the  wants  of  the  country  fully  as  well. 

Colhoun,  Mr.  17889.  The  Chairman. — What  do  you  mean  by  a 
H.  W.  Croker.  railway — on  the  three  feet  gauge  or  the  five  feet 

three  gauge? — I mean  one  on  our  gauge  to  run  our 
waggons  on. 

17890.  Do  you  approve  of  all  these  extensions 
being  made  upon  the  ordinary  gauge,  five  feet  three  ? 

■ — I think  so. 

17891.  Mr.  Abernathy. — You  would  think  it  very 
objectionable  to  have  a break  of  gauge  ? — I think  so 
distinctly.  When  you  are  running  at  low  rates,  if  you 
put  a second  handling  on  the  goods  it  amounts  to  a 
second  freight. 

17892.  When  it  is  desirable,  do  you  think  these 
lines  should  be  undertaken  by  the  main  line  and  not 
by  independent  companies  1— There  again  the  question 
of  guarantee  arises.  I do  not  think  that  the  main 
lines  ought  to  undei-take  them . without  a.  guarantee, 
because  I think  certainly  in  their,  in  fancy  they  will 
require  the  guarantee.  Take  our  Baltinglass  and 
Tullow  line.  We  made  it  without  a guarantee,  but 
extending  it  to  Tullow  we  have  a guarantee. 

17893.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  a Government 
guarantee  or  a Baronial  guarantee.?— A Baronial 
guarantee.  That’  line  runs  through  perhaps  as  good 
a bit  of  country  as  you  could  wish  for,  and  if  a purely 
agricultural  line  would  pay  that  ought  to  pay.  It  has 
been  opened  now  over  a year,  and  the  Tullow  1 people 
have  had  to  pay  their  guarantee,  but  I hope  that  will 
not  continue. 

17894.  Mr.  Pirn. — How  has  the  traffic  of  the  Bal- 
tinglass portion  answered  your  expectation  ? — I think 
very  fairly,  I am  not  disappointed  at  all  in  it. 

17895.  What  do  the  receipts  per  mile  per  week 
amount  to  ? — A little  over  £5,  I think.  Then  if  you 
take  that  line  to  Killorglin  it  is  a wretchedly  poor  • 
country,  and  does  not  pay  its  working. 

17896.  Mr.  Barry. — Was  that  made  without  a 
guarantee? — No;  there  was  a guarantee  there  for 
thirty-five  years  at  5 per  cent. 

17897.  Mr.  Pirn. — Have  you  to  call  on  the  whole 
of  the  guarantee  ? — The  whole  of  it. 

17898.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  it  pay  its  working  ex- 
penses?— It  pays  some  portion  of  them,  but  we  have 
to  take  the  full  guarantee. 

17899.  Mr.  Abernethy.—As  regards  the  branches 
from  Killorglin  to  Cahirciveen,  and  from  Headford 
to  Kenmare,  is  your  company  prepared  to  give  facili- 
ties?— We  are  prepared  to  give  facilities  for  working 
them  if  made.  Then  there  is  one  that  runs  from  Mill- 
street  and  Newmarket  and  joins  at  Kanturk.  With 
that  line  we  have  arrangements  made  to  work. 

17900.  If  that  line  was  extended  so  as  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  line,  it  would 
accommodate  a large  tract  of  country  which  at  present 
is  devoid  of  railway  communication? — No  doubt  it 
would,  but  I have  never  heard  of  any  project  for 
joining  them.  I recollect  a few  years  ago — that  is 
within  the  last  4 or  5 years — we  went  from  our 
station  at  Charleville,  and  drove  up  to  Newcastle, 
with  an  idea  of  possibly  extending  our  line  that  way, 
but  it  did  not  impress  us  very  favorably,  and  we  did 
not  do  anything  with  it. 

17901.  Mr.  Pim. — Does  the  making  of  one  of  these 
extensions  increase  the  traffic  over  your  main  line  ? — 
Of  course  it  does.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  per  se  they 
would  not  be  worth  anything. 

17902.  Do  you  ever  do  such  a thing  as  give  a 
rebate  on  the  traffic  brought  to  you  by  one  of  these 
extension  lines  ? — No,  I do  not  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Colhoun. — We  really  have  no  tributaries  except 
lines  of  our  own. 

17903.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Colvill.)—  -You  have 
offered,  as  regards  this  Kanturk  line,  to  work  it  on 
certain  terms? — Yes. 

17904.  Did  you  offer  anything  for  new  traffic? — 


No,  but  we  offered  to  work  the  line  at  first  ^ , 
mg  to  them  as  a feeder  and  to  give  them  everTfi!  T°k' 
and  use  their  branch  as  much  as  we  could  ? 

17905.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Colvill. l—Witl, 
to  Femt  Harbour,  you  have  to  ran  over  the  wJeAard 
and  Limerick  line?— Yes,  over  the  North  -K-Oaterforii 
have  a junction  at  Tralee.  en7— we 


•17906.  Which  is  worked  by  the  Watering  , 
Limerick  line? — Yes.  1(*  an<l 


17907.  You  have  to  run  for  half  or  three-n,,^ 
of  a mile  before  you  get  to  the  junction,  I 
thmk  not.  We  actually  join  the  North 
Iralee ; the  two  stations  are  together.  1 ac 

17908.  I am  talking  of  the  Fenit  line  which 
separate  company  ? ls  a 


. Mr;  CtlhMn.— It  is  not  100  yards ; they  run  ri.l. 
into  their  own  station.  J 

17909.  Mr.  Barry  (no  Mr.  Colhoun).— Up  tnth 
off’ is  ae 


17910.  And  that  is  three-quarters  of  a mile? 
Possibly  it  may  be. 

17911.  Have  you  got  any  facilities  for  workin* 
through  traffic  to  Fenit  Harbour,  so  as  to  ensn.S 
through  working  ? 

Mr.  Colvill. — I may  say  that  we  had  not  We 
were  not  actually  prevented,  but  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  refused  to  give  facilities  for  through  bookings 
However,  we  told  them  we  must  insist  on  having  it 
and  they  have  recently  come  into  terms,  and  I think 
through  facilities  will  be  given  to  the  public  at  once 

17912.  Will  those  bookings  be  to  such  places  as  to 
ensure  a through  route  to  England?— I think  so. 

17913.  They  are  not  confined  to  certain  places  in 
Ireland  ? — No  ; the  thing  has  not  been  finished  yet. 

17914.  I understood  that  you  were  not  applying 
for  through  booking  except  as  far  as  Mallow.  0 

Mr.  Croker. — We  applied  for  through  rates  for  fish 
to  meet  the  mackerel  traffic. 


17915.  It  is  the  intention  of  your  company  to  st 
that  you  get  through  rates  ? — Certainly. 

17916.  Mi-.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Croker). — Have  yo 
running  powers  over  the  line  to  Fenit  ? — No. 


17917.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Mr.  Colvill). — What  is  the 
position  of  affairs  with  reference  to  crossing  the  river 
at  Cork,  and  forming  a junction  -with  the  Cork  and 
Band  on? — The  position  we  are  in  with  regard  to  that 
is  this — we  are  to  have  a meeting  the  week  after 
next  with  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company  to  go  into 
the  matter.  We  have  had  our  engineer  looking  at  it. 
It  was  proposed  to  make  an  extension  of  the  Coach- 
ford  Light  Railway  to  join  our  line  at  Blarney,  and 
we  undertook  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  we  did  so 
It  was  represented  to  us  that  it  could  be  made  at  a 
cost  of  £12,000 ; and  we  sent  down  and  examined  it, 
and  the  result  of  our  examination  was  that  it  would 
be  an  extremely  bad  line.  A great  deal  of  it  would 
be  at  a gradient  of  1 in  40,  and  the  best  gradient 
would  be  1 in  60,  and  instead  of  costing  only  £12,000, 
it  would  probably  cost  nearer  £100,000.  We  thought 
that  if  there  was  much  money  to  be  spent  it  would 
be  better  to  try  if  a connection  could  be  made  in  Cork, 
and  we  got  our  engineer  to  enquire  into  two  or  three 
different  schemes  proposed  for  doing  it  by  tramways 
through  the  city. 

17918.  Over  the  existing  bridge? — Yes,  which 
could  be  done  at  moderate  expense,  if  the  Cork  citizens 
are  satisfied  to  have  tramways  laid  down  along  the 
quays.  Then  having  all  this  information  ready  for 
them,  we  invited  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Board  to  meet 
our  Board  to  look  into  the  matter  to  see  what  could  be 
done. 


17919.  Have  you  had  the  estimates  made  of  the 
cost  ? — Yes.  I think  the  cheapest  way  of  doing  it 
would  be  at  a cost  of  some  £40,000. 

17920.  Would  that  be  a bridge  of  your  own? — Yes, 
a separate  bridge  in  one  case,  and  to  utilize  one  of  the 
other  bridges. 
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jj921  Mr.  Pim. — There  are  two  branches  of  the 
•ver?— Yes. 

* -Q92  Mi-.  Barry. — Do  you  mean  that  the  £40,000 
be  for  the  tramway  scheme? — The  tramway 
ff°u  rpQ  majie  a connection  lower  down,  directly 
scheme-  e Qpg^g  bridges,  would  cost 

JiiO.OOO  or  £170,000.  . 

1 -093  There  are  two  schemes,  L believe,  one  to 
near  the  Custom  House,  and  one  lower  down  l— 
f cross  lower  down,  which,  from  an  engineering 
. i of  view  would  be  the  most  perfect  communica- 
would  cost  £170,000,  and  I doubt  very  much 
hether  it  would  be  worth  it ; but  I think  that  the 
"ther  scheme  would  be  quite  feasible,  namely,  to  lay 
tramwavs  along  the  quays  up  to  Patrick’s  Bridge,  and 
so  get  over  in  that  way,  and  then  run  some  tramways 
on  the  southern  side,  which  would  enable  the  corn  and 
other  ship  goods  to  get  round  into  our  stores.  I 
think  that  would  be  quite  equal  to  anything  that  is 
wanted,  and  it  would  cost  probably  £30,000  or 
£40,000. 

17924.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Would  they  be  tramways 
on  the  ordinary  gauge  ?— Yes. 

17525.  Capable  of  taking  your  waggons  ? — Yes. 
17926.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  approached  the 
Corporation  of  Cork  at  all  on  the  subject  V-  -No. 
because  we  think  the  Cork  and  Bandon  people  should 
be  consulted,  and  should  work  with  us,  and  in  than  way 
to  ao  before  the  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners  and  see 
how  far  they  are  prepared  to  assist  in  the  work. 

17927.  At  any  rate  you  are  going  to  make  a serious 


effort  to  get  rid  of  the  present  break  of  railway  com-  Ociobw  1,  1887. 
munication  ?-r-Certainly.  j q 

17928.  Can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  a line  it  is  from  Colvin,  Mr. 
Birdhill  to  Ballybrophy.  Is  that  a line  with  good  Robert  Geo. 
gradients  and  curves  ? — Yes,  a very  good  line.  H^w^’roker. 

17929.  If  that  line  were  used  into  Limerick  would 
not  it  save  ten  miles  between  Limerick  and  Dublin  ? — 

Yes,  it  would.  It  is  not  a very  unthought  of  scheme. 

17930.  I imagined  by  the  map  that  it  must  have 
been  thought  of  before  ? — There  are  some  difficulties 
in  it.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  that  is  a line  that 
would  be  opposed  by  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and 
secondly,  there  is  rather  a difficulty  in  getting  into 
Limerick,  and  getting  a station  and  all  that.  It  would 
be  a difficult  and  expensive  affair,  and,  of  course,  as  I 
say,  it  is  a line  that  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
would  oppose. 

17931.  I am  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, . 
that  there  is  no  conflict  of  interest,  and  that  the  trains 
could  work  in  over  that  line  and  over  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  into  Limerick.  W ould_  not  that  save 
ten  miles? — Of  course  it  would. 

17932.  Mr.  Pim. — Are  the  rails  on  your  Baltin- 
glass  line  the  same  weight  as  on  the  main  line  ? — Yes. 

17933.  Is  the  line  generally  as  sound  and  good? — 

Yes. 

17934.  How  are  the  gradients  and  curves? — It  is 
a very  good  line,  and  it  is  a line  that  could  be  made  a 
double  line. 

17935.  Are  the  bridges  all  made  for  a double  line? 

Yes. 

[The  witnesses  withdrew.] 


Mi-.  George  William  Greene  and  Mr.  John  Echlin  Ward  called  in  and  examined. 


17936.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Ward.)— You  are,  I 
believe,  the  manager  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  ?— I am. 

17937.  And  Mr.  Greene  is,  I believe,  the  secretary  ? 
-Yes. 

17938.  You  have  favoured  us  with  your  evidence 
in  print? — Yes.  I have  given  you  the  dates  of  the 

openings  of  the  different  portions  of  the  line,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  history  of  it. 

17939.  Will  you  take  this  list  of  questions  and  go 
through  them  seriatim  ? I should,  perhaps,  say  that 
these  questions- have  been  framed  in  consequence  of 
evidence  we  have  had  before  us  of  various  public 
bodies  ancl  traders,-  and  in  consequence  of  complaints 
of  various  kinds  that  have  been  made  as  to  want 
of  facilities,  train  arrangements,  fares,  and  so  on. 
The  first  question  is,  what  means  are  taken  to  increase 
passenger  traffic  by  additional  trains,  regular  or  excur- 
sion?—On  our  line  we  run  our  passenger  train 
service  regularly,  but  besides  that  we  run  excur- 
sion trains  whenever  an  opportunity  is  given  to  us  to 
do  so;  that  is,  if  there  is  anything  going  on  ip  Dublin 
that  would  warrant  us  bringing  up  people  we  always 
do  so. 

17940.  First  of  all,  will  you-  give  -us  the  train 
service  you  have  on  your  main  line.  What  number 
of  trains  have  you  running? — We  have  seven  trains 
in  and.seven  trains  out  of  Dublin  daily — that  is,  to 
our  own  line  ; and  then  two  out  of  Dublin  and  two 
into  Dublin  from  the  Meath  Railway. 

17941.  And  how  many  from  Dublin  to  Galway  ? — 
There  are  four  through  trains  to  Galway,  and  four 
hack,  and  three  shorter  trains. 

17942.  What  have  you  on  the  other  main 
lines? — On.  the  Mayo  line  we  run  three  through 
trains  each  way,  that  is  to  the  north-west,  nnd  then  to 
Sligo  we  have  three  trains  each  way  also,  besides 
shorter  trains  each  way  intermediate. 

17943.  Have  you  got  a list  of  your  ordinary  fares 


and  return  fares  i-They  are  given  m tins  printed  ftta  , 
document  that  I have  handed  in.  If  you  will  look  at 
page  2 of  it  you  will  see  tile  basis  of  our  fares  under  Mr  J(jhn 
the  heading  of  toll  clauses.  Echlin  Ward 

17944.  I want  to  know  what  you  really  charge  ( 

Mr.  Greene. — The  ordinary  passenger  fares  are 
calculated  on  this  basis.  We  have  not  gone  to  the 
extent  our  toll  clauses  would  admit  of.  It  is  irndee 
the  toll  clauses  that  we  charge  those  fares. 

17945.  (To  Mr.  Ward.)— Then,  practically,  the 
ordinary’ first  class  fares  are  ^d.  per  mile ; second 
class  1-87 d. ; and  third  class  a little  over  Id.?— The 
Parliamentary  is  Id.,  and  then  our  returns  are  a 
fare  and  two-thirds  with  the  exception  of  competing 
points,  where  the  fares  are  governed  by  another  line. 

• 17946  Then  as  regards  excursion  fares  f— We  give 
excursion  fares  at  single  fares  for.  the  double  journey 
every  week  from  Dublin  to  all  stations  m the  country 
from  Saturday  afternoon  until  Monday  morning,  and 
from  all  stations  in  the  country  into  Dublin  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  available  to  return  by  the  first 
train  on  Monday  morning.  . a, . . 

1 7047  Do  vou  give  excursion  tickets  from  bligo  to 
intermediate  stations,  or  only  to  Dublin?— Only  to 

DU1794S  That  applies  to  the  whole  of  your  line?— 

Yes  • and  the  reason  of  that  is  to  bring  the  large  body 
of  commercial  travellers  home,  that  they  may  spend 
their  Sunday  at  home,  but  then  the  public  have  the 
advantage  of  it  at  the  same  time,  and  they  use  it  very 

lari7949.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Ward).-Do  you  limit 
them  to  a particular  train  on  Saturday  evening  ?-We 
limit  them'  to  afternoon  tarns,  end  the  second  tarn 
—not  the  first  train,  because  the  first  is  the  limited 
mail— but  the  first  ordinary  tram  out  of  Dublin  on 

yon  ever  tried  the 
experiment  of  issuing  these  tickets  by  every  tram  on 
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October  i,  1*87.  Saturday  and  allowing  them  to  return  by  any  train 
~ — on  Monday? — No,  we  have  not. 

William*"^  17951.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  rate  at  which  you 
Greene,  issue  those  tickets? — A single  fare  for  the.  double 

Mr.  John  journey.  Then  as  to  our  excursion  trains  we  carry 
Echlin  Ward.  Rj.  much  below  our  single  fares  for  the  double  journey 
— that  is  excursion  trains  proper,  that  we  run  to  the 
Horse  Show  or  the  Flower  Show  or  regattas. 

17952.  I suppose  those  fares  would  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  sometimes  some  of  them  lower  than 
at  other  times  ? — It  is  according  to'  circumstances  ; 
b.ut  our  rule  is  generally  this,  that  if  we  do  not  give 
the  tickets  by  the  ordinary  train,  we  put  on  a special 
excursion  train,  and  charge  much  below  the  ordinary 
fares. 

17953.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  issue  monthly 
tourist  tickets  ? — Yes,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st 
of  October. 

17954.  To  all  parts  of  your  line? — Not  to  all  parts, 
but  all  parts  of  interest  where  tourists  go  to,  and  we 
have  arrangements  with  the  Scotch  companies  and  all 
the  principal  English  companies  to  book  with  us 
through  to  our  tourist  districts. 

17955.  Monthly  tickets  ? — Two-monthly  tickets. 

17956.  Your  periodical  tickets ; I observe  you  only 
issue  first  and  second  ? — That  is  all. 

17957.  And  you  have  adopted  pretty  much  the 
same  scale,  in  fact  exactly  the  same  scale  I think,  as 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western? — It  is  the  Clearing 
House  scale. 

17958.  Is  this  scale  universal  through  Ireland? — It 
is  not  universal  through  Ireland,  because  the  Wicklow 
Company’s  scale  is  higher,  and  so  is  the  Belfast  and 
Comity  Down,  who  have  a very  large  passenger  traffic 
between  Belfast  and  Holywood. 

17959.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  advisability 
of  issuing  third  class  season  tickets? — We  have 
had  very  few  applications  for  them.  I ought  to 
say  that  our  line  is  not  a subscribing  line,  because 
our  suburban  traffic  is  literally  nothing,  and  we  have 
only  about  forty  subscribers. 

M r.  Greene. — And  those  are  only  from  a few  stations 
near  Dublin,  and  one  or  two  stations  where  there  are 
schools.  They  are  taken  advantage  of  more  for 
school  children  than  the  general  public.  There  are  a 
few  cattle  dealers  and  traders  we  give  special  tickets  to. 

17960.  (To  Mr.  Greene.) — I see  altogether  you  have 
only  183  season  tickets  over  the  entire  of  your  system? 
— We  have  not  even  that  number  of  pernons.  That 
represents  the  tickets  issued  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
half-yearly,  so  that  that  is  the  number  of  persons 
four  times  or  twice  over,  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  should  not  have  more  than  forty  on  the 
whole  line  at  a time.  There  are  very  few  altogether, 
and  as  I say  a- third  of  those  would  be  school  children 
to  whom  the  tickets  are  issued  at  very  cheap  rates. 

17961.  Then  it  is  really  inoperative  ? — We  have  not 
the  class  of  people  on  the  line  for  those  tickets. 

17962.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  high  scale 
in  any  way  ? — N o,  I think  not. 

Mr.  Ward. — Our  passengers  do  not  travel  daily 
on  the  line  as  they  do  on  other  lines. 

Mr.  Greene. — We  even  reduce  that  scale  in  some 
instances  • where  persons  only  want  to  come  twice  a 
week  on  the  line  we  will  take  so  much  off,  or  if  they 
give  a certain  amount  of  traffic  Ve  reduce  it,  or  if  they 
want  to  come  to  the  market  weekly. 

17963.  (To  Mr.  Ward.) — Now  about  your  third 
class  arrangements.  Do  you  attach  third  class  car- 
riages to  all  your  trains  ? — We  attach  them  to  all  trains 
except  to  the  limited  mail  train  in  the  morning  to 
Galway,  Westport,  and  Sligo,  and  the  limited  mail 
back  from  Galway,  Westport,  and  Sligo.  The  night 
mail  has  third  class  on. 

17964.  And  the  express  trains? — On  every  ti-ain 
we  have  third  class  except  the  one  Post  Office  train 
in  the  morning,  out  of  Dublin,  and  into  Dublin  in 
the  evening. 

17965.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Mr.  Ward.) — With  regard  to 


your  second  class  fares,  why  do  you  fix  them 
high?— I cannot  answer  that  question,  beeauselP  ■ 
present  second  class  fares  were  in  operation  b f t 
joined  the  line.  e 0re  * 

17966.  Is  not  the  tendency  with  youfor  the  secon.l 
class  passengers  to  fall  off  in  numbers  ? No,  they  ]la™ 


increased  in  numbers. 

179 67 . Then  the  first  class  passengers  have  fallen  off  ? 


— The  first  and  the  third  have  fallen  off,  but  o 


has  increased.  I have  a return  here  which  shows  tl,. 
in  1883  for  the  half  year  ending  June,  we  carried 
56,111  first,  class  passengers.  In  1887  for  the  cor 
responding  half  year,  we  fell  off  from  56,000  to 
40,786,  being  a decrease  in  the  half  year  of  15,323  or 
27-|  per  cent.  In  the  half  year  ending  J une  1883 
our  second  class  passengers  were  43,843,  ’ which 
numbers  rose  in  the  corresponding  half  year  of  1887 
to  51,125,  being  an  increase  of  7,283,  or  IG‘60  per  cent 
of  increase. 


17968.  The  Chairman. — Now  take  the  third  class 
passengers  ? — In  1 883,  for  the  same  half-year  cndiii® 
June,  our  third  class  passengers  were  441,558,  and  that 
number  in  the  cor-responding  half-year  in  1887  fell  off 
to  385,486,  being  a decrease  of  56,072,  or  12-69  per 
cent,  decrease. 

17969.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  your  case 
must  be  almost  unique  ? — I think  it  is. 

17970.  Mr.  Pim. — Can  you  account  for  that  falliiw 
off  in  the  third  class  passengers? — lean  account  for 
it  in  this  present  half-year  to  some  extent,  and  the 
way  I account  for  it  is  this  : that  our  cattle  traffic  has 
fallen  off  very  largely  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  and 
as  the  buyers  are  not  moving  about  to  purchase  cattle, 
the  third  class  traffic  suffers  by  it.  That  may  account 
for  it  to  a great  extent. 

17971.  I see  that  your  second  class  return  fare, 
being  a fare  and  two-thirds,  is  higher  than  a return 
ticket  in  England  first  class  on  a great  many  lines, 
which  would  be  only  3 d.  for  two  miles,  whereas  yours 
comes  to  3|  d.  1 — That  is  so. 

17972.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  as  regards 
those  Saturday  to  Monday  tickets  from  commercial 
travellers  as  to  your  restricting  the  return  to  the  first 
train  in  the  morning? — We  have  not,  because  we 
meet  them.  If  a commercial  traveller  requires  to 
stay  to  the  next  train  he  knows  very  well  if  he  conies 
to  the  office  we  will  give  him  permission  to  do  so  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so  particularly. 

17973.  Are  you  aware  that  out  of  English  towns, 
where  they  give  Saturday  to  Monday  tickets,  they 
allow  you  to  go  by  any  train  on  Saturday  and  return 
by  any  train  on  Monday  without  restriction  ? — I was 
not  aware  of  that  before. 

17974.  In  what  way  do  you  think  you  would  lose 
by  opening  it  to  every  train? — I do  not  think  we 
should  lose  very  much,  but  it  has  never  been  required 
of  us  to  do  it.  The  commercial  travellers  go  back  by 
the  first  train  and  do  a day’s  work.  We  even  allow 
them  to  go  by  the  limited  mail  in  the  morning,  so  as 
go  away  earlier.  We  give  them  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  difference  between  the  excursion  fare  and 
the  limited  mail  fare,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
the  limited  mail  to  get  to  the  towns  even  earlier  than 
the  first  ordinary  train. 

17975.  The  Chairman. — Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
falling  off’  of  your  passenger  traffic,  because  it  is  so- 
contrary  to  all  experience,  whether  in  England  or  in 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Greene. — There  has  been  a great  emigration 
of  late  years  in  Ireland.  The  population  is  falling 
off  steadily. 

17976.  But  still  there  has  been  a considerable  in- 
crease in  Ireland,  though,  of  course,  nothing  to  equa 
the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  England  an 
Wales  by  the  percentage.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures 
for  ten  years  in  Ireland.  The  receipts  from  the  tfiiro 
class  have  increased  from  £611,000  to  *679,  > 

taking  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? 
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r nr,, pf  you  will  allow  me  to  take  ten  years 

3 5'  half  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1877,  our 

receipts  were  only  £55,369,  and  for  the 
'1,“”  1 , ...fiintr  June,  1887,  our  third  class  receipts 
half  yeaiv  £50  600.  There  is  £4,769  of  falling  off. 
"'Mon  Then,  again,  I may  ask  you  is  y 
♦ minuet— I 9uite  see  that  ib  is>  but  1 th 
a<)t counted  for  by  the  population  falling  off. 

18  r <178  Would  not  that  affect  all  the  railways  alike  ? 

if  Greene.— ; the  population  in  our  district  has 
lately  decreased  by  the  emigration  which  has  taken 

Plaae;  -\Yard. Then  there  is  another  thing  that  would 

1 e a great  difference  in  our  third  class.  Our 
Wvestmen  traffic  goes  into  the  third  class,  and  if  you 
i ii  to  the  return  of  the  harvestmen  on  page  3 of  the 
lament  which  I have  handed  in,  you  will  see  that 
jj  harvestmen  traffic  in  1864  was  3o,000  going,  and 
L number  coming  back  the  same,  whereas  it  has 
„onc  down  now  to  21,700,  the  number  coming  back 
Lin,r  about  the  same.  That  at  once  accounts  for 
U 000  of  the  decrease  one  way.  That  is  a total  of 
vn  nnn  in  1864. 


44  000  against  70,000  in  1864. 

17979  Looking  through  this  list  of  stations  it  must 
bear  fair  comparison  with  your  neighbours  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  ?— The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  have  no  harvestmen  traffic  at  all.  There  is 
no  line  except  our  own  that  has  that  traffic,  and  that 
accounts  at  once  for  30,000  of  the  difference. 

17980.  Even  in  Scotland  the  increase  of  the 
receipts  from  third  class  is  from  £1,300,000  to 
£1.800,000?  „ 

Mr.  Greene. — There  are  large  manufacturing  districts 
in  Scotland  and  we  have  none  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

17981.  (To  Mr.  Greene). — Is  there  not  a smaller 
population  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland?— We  have  no 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  land  of  Ireland  has 
been  going  out  of  tillage,  and  into  grazing. 

17982.  (To  Mr.  Ward). — Do  you  take  your  fish 
traffic  as  passenger  traffic,  and  is  it  included  in  the 
passenger  receipts,  or  the  goods  receipts  ?— We  include 
it  in  our  passenger  receipts. 

17983.  Have  you  now  exhausted  the  first  head  of 
the  question  “ Additional  trains  regular  or  excursion”  ? 
—There  is  only  one  thing  I did  not  mention,  that 
we  do  also,  and  that  is  that  we  give  excursions  to 
England  and  the  continent  in  connection  with  Gaze’s 
and  Cook’s  tours.  Then  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
whenever  there  is  an  excursion  from  Dublin  we  give 
our  people  along  the  line  the  benefit  of  that  excursion 
at  a cheap  rate. 

17984.  You  book  them  through  to  Manchester  1— 
We  do  not  exactly  do  that ; but  if  they  take  a ticket 
from  Gaze  or  Cook,  we  give  a return  ticket  at  a 
single  fare  on  the  production  of  that  ticket  so  as  to 
encourage  travelling. 

17985.  Now,  as  to  the  reduction  of  fares,  have  you 
made  any  reduction  of  late  years  ? — No,  we  have  not 
of  late  years. 

17986.  How  many  years  have  your  present  fares 
been  in  operation  do  you  suppose  ? — I think  the  fares 
we  have  in  operation  now,  have  been  in  operation  for 
ten  or  twelve  years — since  1873. 

18987.  Then  I think  you  have  explained  .your 
facilities  for  excursions.  Do  you  give  market  tickets  ? 
—We  give  market  tickets  to  all  the  principal  market 
towns. 

17988.  On  what  scale  ?—  At  a fare  and  an  eighth. 
17989.  Do  you  confine  the  market  tickets  to  third 
class?— No,  we  do  not.  We  give  first,  second,  or 
third,  at  a fare  and  an  eighth.  Our  market  ticket 
arrangements  are  given  at  page  21  of  the  Time  Table, 
and  you  will  see  that  they  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  class. 

17990.  Now,  as  to  the  acceleration  of  trains,  wliat  is 
your  train  speed? — Our  ordinary  train  speed  is  thirty- 
three  miles  an  hour. 

17991.  Including  stoppages,  or  excluding  stoppages  . 
—Exclusive  of  stoppages. 


17992.  Does  that  mean  the  express  trains? — No.  October  l,  iss 
The  limited  mail  train  is  forty  miles  an  hour  exclusive  Mr  <7^^ 
of  stops.  William 

17993.  What  do  you  allow  for  a stop  ? — On  ordinary  Greene, 
trains  at  intermediate  stations  two  minutes,  and  at  Mr,  Johm  ^ 
junctions  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  0 In  “r 
work  to  be  done. 

17994.  With  regard  to  your  rolling  stock  have  you 
effected  any  improvements  in  that  ? — We  have  been 
gradually  improving  it. 

17995.  Will  you  describe  to  us  the  style  of  your 
first,  second,  and  third  class  carnages  ? 

Mr.  Greene. — We  have  adopted  improved  standard 
carriages.  We  have  a standard  first-class  carriage 
of  the  very  best  type,  equal  to  that  on  any  line,  and 
more  roomy,  and  larger  in  every  way  and  more  com- 
modious than  the  kind  formerly  in  use,  and  fitted  up 
in  the  best  possible  way  inside.  We  have  under  all 
coaching  stock  Mansell’s  wood  wheels  and  continuous 
brakes.  Our  second  and  third-class  carnages  are  also 
of  an  improved  build. 

17996.  What  brake  do  you  use?— Smith’s  vacuum 
brake,  with  Clayton’s  coupling. 

17997.  That  is  not  automatic? — No,  it  is  not  auto- 
matic. It  is  the  same  brake  as  they  use  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Great  Northern,  and 
that  is  why  we  selected  it,  as  being  found  to  answer 
in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Ward. — It  is  also  convenient  for  the  inter- 
change of  vehicles  with  other  companies. 

17998.  Have  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors  called 
your  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having  automatic 
brakes  ? 

Mr.  Greene. — We  have  received  the  usual  circulars 
from  time  to  time.  They  will  not  adopt  or  take  the 
responsibility  of  adopting  or  suggesting  any  particular 

17999.  (To  Mr.  Greene.)— Excepting  this  that  you 
got  that  circular  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  which  they 
strongly  advise  that  the  companies  should  adopt  the 
automatic  principle  without  referring  to  any  particular 

brake  ? When  they  would  not  select  the  particular 

brake  and  the  companies  here  all  hit  upon  Smith’s 
vacuum  with  Clayton’s  coupling,  we  thought  that 
would  be  the  best  brake  to  adopt. 

18000.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Greene). — Is  it  cheaper 
than  the  automatic  brake?— It  is  somewhat  cheaper. 

18001.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Greene). — The  ex- 
pense I suppose  would  be  in  changing  from  one  to  the 
other?— Yes.  It  has  been  found  to  work  in  every 
case  that  it  has  been  required.  I think  in  a district 
like  ours  where  we  have  not  so  many  trains  following 
each  other  it  is  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

18002.  (To  Mr.  Ward.) — Now  take  the  fish  traffic. 

I believe  your  fish  rates  are  given  on  pages  five^nd 
six  of  this  document  which  you  have  handed  in  ?— Yes. 

18003.  There  appear  to  be  some  rather  curious 
anomalies  here.  To  Dublin  you  have  a fish  rate  of 
2s.  6 d per  cwt.,  and  you  take  to  Manchester  also  for 
2s.  6d.  ?— Yes  ; but  it  is  quite  different  for  this  reason, 
that  the  fish  to  Dublin  comes  in  cwts.,  but  to  Man- 
chester it  goes  in  tons  at  a time. 

18004  But  it  is  the  same  rate.  Would  you  not 

increase  your  fish  traffic  to  Dublin  and  internally  m 

Ireland, if  the  rate  was  lower ?— Dublin  is  over 
supplied  with  fish  at  present  from  the  coast  here. 

18005  What  do  you  mean  by  being  over  supplied? 

-That  they  send  fish  from  Dublin  to  various  towns 

in  Ireland  and  England  that  the  market  in  Dublin 
could  not  consume.  , ,, 

18006.  Probably  you  have  a ring  here  for  the 


purooseof keeping  up  the  price  of  fish?— I should  not 
doubt  tint  that  is  tie  case,  tat  ™oamot  get  Ssh 
traffic  from  the  west  of  Ireland  into  Dublin,  it  all 

S°T80^7EDienprice  of  fish  in  Dublin  as  compared 
with  the  price  on  the  coast  is  so  large  that  there 
must  be  some  good  cause  for  it?-You  pay  higher 
for  fish  here  than  you  do  in  Manchester  a good  deal. 
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October  1. 1887.  180  08.  That  implies  that  you  have  a combination 

Mr  George  ^ie  dealers  to  prevent  any  large  supply  coming 

William  b into  the  market  1 — It  looks  very  like  it. 

Greene,  18009.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  yrou  to  inquire  into 

fichliJ°VV  1 '*mS  °^fcen  occurred  to  us  that  that  is  the  case, 

in  ar< ' because  we  cannot  understand  why  we  cannot  put  fish 
into  the  Dublin  market  and  yet  can  get  a sale  for  it 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  or  London. 

18010.  During  our  investigations  round  the  coast 
into  these  fisheries  it  has  been  one  universal  complaint 
that  the  rates  for  fish  are  so  high  that  they  cannot 
get  the  fish  into  the  market,  and  it  is  a remarkable 
thing  that  in  many  of  the  local  districts  in  Ireland, 
though  there  is  this  enormous  mass  of  fish  off  these 
coasts,  they  never  see  a bit  of  sea  fish  from  year’s  end 
to  year’s  end.  Surely  that  is  a traffic  that  bears  very 
good  rates,  and  does  it  not  suggest  itself  to  you  that 
it  might  be  increased? — I consider  that  we  have 
about  the  lowest  fish  rates  of  any  company  in  Ire- 
land. 

18011.  You  do  not  give  the  distances  in  this  table 
so  that  one  cannot  test  it,  but  these  rates  appear  to  be 
rather  high  ? — Do  you  refer  to  the  Dublin  rates  ? 

18012.  I mean  looking  at  them  all  round? — We 
carry  a great  deal  of  fish  by  goods  train  that  I have 
not  put  into  this  return. 

18013.  You  say  “coarse  fish  ”? — This  return  is  by 
the  quick  service,  that  is  by  passenger,  train  in  this 
country,  and  special  fast  goods  train  in  England. 

18014.  Take  the  first  two  columns  of  this  return. 
Taking  coarse  fish  there  appears  to  be  only  a difference 
of  2d.  per  cwt.  in  the  salmon  rate.  Then  for  coarse 
fish  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  rate  and  the 
owner’s  risk  rate  is  3d.  only  ? — The  owner’s  risk  rate 
is  the  only  rate  that  is  really  used. 

18015.  Then  there  is  only  2d.  difference  between 
the  rate  for  salmon,  turbot,  sole,  and  lobster,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  for  the  coarser  fish.  All  the  way 
down  there  seems  to  be  about  3d.  a cwt.  difference 
between  them  and  not  quite  so  much  in  some  cases. 
Take  the  case  of  Longford.  What  distance  is  it  to 
Longford? — 78  miles  from  Dublin. 

18016.  Fish  does  not  go  into  the  country  from 
Dublin  ? — No,  it  comes  from  Sligo. 

18017.  Mi’.  Abernetliy. — From  what  points  of  the 
west  coast  does  the  fish  come  from  ? — From  Galway, 
Westport,  Ballina,  and  Sligo. 

18018.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  explain  the  difference 
between  the  table  on  page  5,  and  the  table  on  page  7, 
as  respects  fish  1 — The  table  on  page  7 since  it  was 
sent  to  you  has  been  modified,  and  we  have  new  rates 
to  England,  copies  of  which  I will  now  hand  in  to 
you,  (handing  in  printed  table  of  the  rates  to  England, 
vide  Appendix,  p.  751.)  Those  are  the  new  rates 
now  in  operation. 

18019.  Does  page  5 give  the  new  rates? — Yes, 
they  are  in  operation. 

18020.  Does  page  5 refer  to  the  quick  service  ? — 
That  is  by  passenger  service. 

18021,  This  table  which  you  have  handed  in 
headed  “ Rates  for  perishable  traffic  (Quick  Service)” 
is  veiy  much  the  same,  is  it  not,  as  the  other  one  ? — 
They  are  improved  rates. 

18022.  Take  London  for  example,  I see  under  the 
heading  “ C.R.”  which  I suppose  means  “ Company’s 
Risk,”  5s.  for  coarse  fish,  and  owner’s  risk  3s.  9 d. 
Then  page  6 gives  3s.  2d.  per  cwt.  at  owner’s  risk, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  amended  table  you  have  put 
in  ? — That  is  so. 

18023.  Birmingham  3s.  5 d.1 — That  would  be  the 
same  also. 

18024.  The  Chairvian. — I see  your  rate  to  London 
is  7s.  9cZ.  and  5s.  10(7.  ? — That  is  the  general  rate,  but 
we  have  exceptional  rates.  Our  rate  now  from  any 
part  of  Ireland  to  any  part  of  England  is  the  same 
rate  per  cwt.  with  these  exceptions. 

18025.  Then  these  rates  given  in  these  two  first 
columns  are  not  correct  ? — They  are  in  the  new  table 
which  I have  given  you. 


18026.  Why  is  it  7s.  9c7.  in  one  case  aDl,  r 
the  other— Is  it  because  of  the  quantity  hi-08'  111 
is  the  rate  for  prime  fish,  and  the  5S.  is  y,.  ‘S' 
coarse  fish.  ’ ra‘®  for 

18027.  The  coarse  fish  is  5s.  ? That  is  an 

18028.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  if  it 


lots? — If  it  is  in  three  ton  lots  it  is  3s  9c/  at 
risk,  to  any  station  in  England_to  amhedS 
that  you  wish  to  send  it  to.  a* a ^ 


18020,.  Bat  if  you  took  advantage  of  the  jtw 
rates  m the  same  paper,  you  could  get  to  7t 
Lancashire  group  for  2s.  3rf.  ? — 3<f.  for  three  ton 


18030.  The  Yorkshire  group  2s.  9i,  a,  Birn*. 

ham  group  3s.  od.,  and  the  London  group  3S  Zd  ti 
Yes,  we  had  to  make  a lesser  rate  for  the  Lancashire 
group  for  this  reason,  that  the  principal  traffic  to 
Lancashire  goes  through  Liverpool,  and  the  rates  from 
Dublin  to  Liverpool  are  considerably  lower  than  by 


railway. 


18031.  The  Chairman. — We  will  come  to  the 
question  of  through  rates  to  England  presently  hut 
it  occurs- to  me  that  your  local  rates  are  very  hiah 
Have  you  considered  the  question  of  encoura4n«  the 
consumption  of  fish?— We  have  fully  considered°that 
question,  and  if  we  could  get  fish  in  large  quantities 
to  Dublin,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  reduce  these  rates. 

18032.  It  has  been  impressed  upon  us  all  through 
that  they  cannot  send  fish  into  local  towns  because 
the  rates  are  so  high,  and  I think  I may  say  that  has 
been  the  universal  complaint  all  round  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  in  addition  to  which  we  have  had  it  hi  evidence 
that  there  is  a very  small  consumption  of  fish  in  Ireland 
compared  with  the  consumption  in  other  countries  so 
small  that  it  is  practically  nil  in  the  interior  of 
Ireland ; and  the  reason  given  by  the  fishermen 
and  salesmen  and  people  engaged  in  the  trade— and  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  a single  dissentient 
as  to  this — is  the  high  rates  charged  for  the  carriage 
of  fish? — We  have  gone  to  more  trouble  than  any 
railway  company  I suppose,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  encourage  the  fish  traffic.  We  have  brought  Mr. 
Woodger  over  from  Scarborough,  a great  North  Sea 
fisherman ; we  have  had  his  boats  over,  and  he  has 
fished  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  we  have  carried 
his  fish  for  next  to  nothing,  and  his  boxes  for  next  to 
nothing,  and  given  him  every  rate  he  demanded. 
In  addition  to  that  we  gave  him  the  use  of  a steamer 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  to  bring  his  fish  into  the 
harbour,  and  he  has  assured  me  himself  that  he  could 
not  get  a pound  of  the  fish  into  the  Dublin  market, 
and  he  sent  his  soles  and  even  the  coarsest  fish  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  because  he  could  get  no 
market  in  Dublin  for  it. 

18033.  That  is  a proof  that  there  is  a combination 
to  prevent  any  one  coming  within  the  ring  ? — If  you 
would  look  at  page  9 of  the  document  I have  handed 
in,  I give  you  what  we  have  done  to  encoui’age  and 
develop  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  fishery.  We  think 
so  much  of  it  because  we  have  the  control  of  about 
250  miles  of  coast  between  our  different  terminal 
stations  on  the  west  coast,  and  therefore  there  is 
a considerable  traffic  for  us,  if  we  could  develop  it; 
but  up  to  this  time  we  have  I may  say  failed  in 
doing  so. 

18034.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  have 
failed  ? — I cau.  I think  the  great  difficulty  is  the 
want  of  harbours  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

18035.  Is  there  no  other  reason,  because  the  fish  are 
at  present  caught  ? — The  fish  are  there — there  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

18036.  And  a great  quantity  is  thrown  into  the 
sea  or  buried,  because  they  cannot  get  rid  of  it  1— 
There  are  other  reasons  as  well  as  want  of  harbours,  and 
that  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  the  railways  from  the 
places  where  the  fish  are  caught — for  instance,  from 
Achill,.  Blacksod  Bay  and  other  places. 

18037.  You  have  considered  this  question,  and 
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f nre  i should  like  to  get  your  views  as  to  whether 
iherew  , — „ combination  in  Dublin  to  prevent 


J0U  tbmk  tkere  ^ comin  into  tbe  market  ?— 
f^son  for  saying  it  is  this,  that  there  is  no 
Ln  of  douht,  that  a great  quantity  of  the  Dublin 
fl  ksent  over  to  Liverpool,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  do 
fiS t sell  it  in  the  Dublin  market,  off  it  goes  at  once  to 

^Dffi038  They  will  not  sell  it  to  the  poorer  classes'? 

v If  they  have  a great  take  of  mackerel  or 
p.°'  t]ien  they  will  hawk  mackerel  and  herrings 
bout  tiie  streets  and  sell  them  to  the  poor,  because 
JJL  wm  not  carry  or  keep,  but  speaking  of  haddock, 
le  turbot  and  the  better  description  of  fish,  they 
j dispose  of  it  in  Dublin,  as  far  as  I can  see,  to  tho 
best  of  then  ability,  and  then  send  the  rest  off  to 

England  in  the  evening. 

18039.  They  would  rather  take  a lower  price  m 
Liverpool  than  sell  it  to  the  poor  ? — I could  not  say 
what 1 price  they  get  in  Liverpool,  but  they  will 
not  keep  it,  and  they  do  not  sell  it  at  a Reduced  price 


6 18040.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Have  you  proportionate 
rates  for  fish  to  the  various  inland  towns  on  your  line 
between  Dublin  and  Sligo  1— No.  We  have  cheap 
rates  for  fish  in  small  quantities  going  down  to  the 
line  that  is  to  say,  a basket  of  fish  going  for  private 
use  is  carried  at  half  parcels  rates,  but  not  for  fish 
from  the  sea  coast.  . 

18041.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  the  rates  which  1 see 
applying  at  Dublin,  apply  more  or  less  to  the  internal 
towns  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

18042.  Are  they  less  or  more1? — We  have  no 
special  fish  rates  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to 
the  central  towns  in  Ireland,  because  there  is  no 

tRl18043.  I am  not  talking  of  special  fish  trains,  but 
fish  travelling  by  goods  trains1?— They  would  be  much 
lower  than  the  rates  handed  in. 

18044.  Then  with  regard  to  the  small  quantities  of 
fish  sent  from  the  west  coast  is  the  rate  7s.  9d.  to 
London  and  all  stations,  and  5s.  10<2.  at  owner’s  risk  ? 


18045.  Do  you  know  how  that  compares  with  the 
rates  from  Scotland  ? — These  rates  were  made  to  try 
and  come  as  near  the  Scotch  rates  as  possible.  That 
has  been  our  object,  to  keep  the  rates  from  the  north 
of  Scotland  and  the  west  of  Ireland  as  nearly  the 
same  as  practicable. 

18046.  Does  that  apply  to  the  three  ton  rates  or 
the  small  lots  ?— To  the  coarse  fish  rates. 

18047.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  got  a list  of 
the  rates  in  England  from  ’the  extreme  north  of 
Scotland  ? — I have  not  them  with  me,  but  we  have 
the  rates. 

18048.  Am  I correct  in  assuming  that  the  rate 
from  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  to  London  is 
3s.  G d.  per  cwt.  ? — I could  not  say  for  certain. 

18049.  Has  the  effect  of  bringing  cheap  fish  into 
many  of  the  large  towns  in  England  been  brought 
under  your  notice,  and  the  enormous  consumption  it 
has  developed? — An  immense  quantity  has  gone  to 
Manchester  1 know,  and  is  consumed  very  quickly 
there. 

18050.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  stated  that  there  are 
four  points  on  the  west  coast  from  which  you  convey 
fish! — Yes,  Sligo,  Ballina,  Westport,  and  Galway. 

18051.  What  provision  have  you  at  Sligo  for  tran- 
shipping the  fish  on  to  your  line? — Our  vans  go 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  boats  in  the  harbours.  They 
go  down  to  the  very  harbour. 

18052.  Your  lines  are  down  to  the  quays  ? — Yes, 
and  Bridson,  a fisherman  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  says 
that  the  arrangements  at  Sligo  are  perfect. 

18053.  The  fish  is  conveyed  directly  from  the  boats 
into  the  waggons  ? — Y es. 

18054.  Mr.  Barry. — The  boats  have  to  come  right 
up  the  river  to  Sligo  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty. 


Echlin  Ward. 


18055.  Have,  you  ever  projected  any  line  further  October  l,  i8B7. 
down  so  as  to  get  to  the  projected  harbour  on  the  Mr  e 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ? — There  is  no  harbour.  william  b 
What  is  required  there  is  a harbour  at  Raughley,  five  Greene, 
miles  from  Sligo.  The  want  of  a harbour  there  for  _ 

fishing  is  greatly  complained  of. 

18056.  Why  do  you  say  Raughley  instead  of  Rosses 
Point?  —Raughley  is  further  on,  Rosses  Point  is  the 
village. 

18057.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a railway  to 
Raughley? — Raughley  is  the  name  of  the  bay  there, 
and  Rosses  Point  is  the  name  of  the  village. 

18058.  Is  not  Raughley  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay  ? — It  is  on  the  sea-side  of  the  village. 

18059.  Any  fish  landed  at  Raughley  would  have 
to.  come  by  steamer  to  Rosses  Point? — It  would,  unless 
we  had  some  means  of  conveying  it  from  Raughley 
to  Sligo  direct. 

18060.  Which  is  a very  circuitous  route  ? — Yes. 

18061.  Mr.  Abemethy. — It  is  only  five  miles,  I 
think,  from  Sligo  to  Rosses  Point  ? — That  is  all. 

18062.  Have  your  company  ever  thought  of  pro- 
jecting a line  down  to  that  point  ? — No. 

18063.  Now,  at  Ballina  I think  your  line  termi- 
nates some  distance  from  the  harbour  ? — We  are  two 
miles  from  the  harbour  there  fully. 

18064.  The  fish  has  to  be  conveyed  in  carts? — It 
would  have  to  be  conveyed  two  miles  in  carts,  but 
there  is  not  much  fishing  at  Ballina  itself.  The  fish- 
ing is  in  Killala  Bay,  outside  Ballina,  on  the  opposite 
side  from  Sligo. 

18065.  That  would  be  a distance  of  six  miles  from 
your  present  terminus  ? — About  eight  miles  from  our 
station. 

18066.  Did  you  ever  think  of  projecting  a line  down 
from  Ballina? 

Mr.  Greene. — A Bill  has  been  passed  for  a line  to 
Killala,  but  they  cannot  make  it  for  want  of  money, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  work  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 

18067.  (To  Mr.  Ward.) — What  accommodation 
have  you  at  Westport? — That  is  where  we  sent  the 
steamer  down  specially  from  Dublin — one  of  our  own 
small  steamers,  it  brought  the  fish  from  the  vessels 
outside  into  the  harbour  there  from  Blacksod  Bay. 

18068.  When  they  get  into  the  harbour  how  is  the 
fish  transhipped  into  your  trains  ? — They  are  close  by. 

Our  railway  runs  down  to  the  quay. 

18069.  Mr.  Pirn.— Your  steamer  can  only  get  up 
I suppose  at  high  water  ? — At  half  tide. 

18070.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Ward'.— Let  me 
now  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 

Findlay,  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
I see  that  your  charge  at  Company’s  - risk,  from 
Ireland  to  London  is  7s.  9cf.  per  cwt,  whereas  from 
the  extreme  North  of  Scotland,  a distance  of  700 
miles,  it  is  3s.  3d.  at  Company’s  risk?— Is  that  in 
waggon  loads  ? 

18071.  That  is  in  two  ton  lots? — We  are  3s.  9d. 
and  3s.  3d.  a cwt,  in  3 ton  lots. 

18072.  Mr.  Barry. — Your  rate  is  4s.  id.  at  the 
Company’s  risk  ?— We  do  not  really  carry  any  at  the 
Company’s  risk.  It  is  5s.  at  the  Company’s  risk,  but 
then  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  this  to  be 
said  in  our  case,  that  there  are  very  heavy  terminal 
charges.  We  have  two  transhipments,  which  the 
Scotch  people  have  not.  W e have  to  put  it  into  the 
vessel  at  Dublin  and  take  it  out  at  Holyhead,  and 
thus  there  are  two  handlings  which  the  Scotch  are 
saved.  , , 

18073.  The  Chairman. — Still  that  scarcely  enters 
into  the  calculation,  does  it  ? — It  does. 

18074.  Mr.  Barry. — The  result  of  that  is  that  the 
Irish  fish  does  not  reach  the  London  market  at 
anything  like  the  same  price  as  the  Scotch  fish  ?— We 
get  as  near  to  it  as  we  can. 

18075.  But  still  that  is  the  result?— That  is  the 
result.  „ , , . „ 

1S076.  The  Chairman.— Let  me  read  you  what  Mr. 

Findlay  says.  He  is  asked  : “ May  we  take  it  that 

4 D 2 
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October  i,  1887.  the  rates  would  be  as  favourable  from  the  west  coast 
Mr  (Tor  e IreLud  as  from  Scotland? — Speaking  for  the 

William*6  London  and  North  Western  I would  undertake  to 
Greene,  say  that  we  would  charge  no  more  from  the  west  of 

Mr.  John  Ireland  than  what  we  do  from  Strome  Ferry,  or 

Echlin  Ward.  0ball  to  London.”  Then  I asked  him,  “That  is, 
supposing  you  had  the  fixing  of  the  rates,  but  we 
have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  charge  for  fish  from 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to  Dublin  is  as  high  as  £4 
to  £4  10s.  a ton ; have  you  any  rate  in  England 
equal  to  that  ? — No.”  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
they  charged  from  the  extreme  noi'th  of  Scotland, 
700  miles  to  London,  3s.  3d.  a cwt.  or  £3  5s.  a ton? 
— That  may  be  for  herrings  in  train  loads. 

18077.  That  is  the  ordinary  rate  for  all  fish.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  in  the  herring  season  it  is  not 
much  lower  than  that,  but  we  have  not  got  that  in 
evidence.  Does  not  it  strike  you  that  these  rates 
which  make  the  fish  available  for  the  consumption  of 
the  poor,  and  a great  mass  of  the  population,  develope 
the  fisheries  very  much  indeed,  and  have  brought 
about  a state  of  prosperity  in  the  fishing  trade  of 
Scotland  that  was  unknown  a few  years  ago? — I 
think  we  must  carry  the  fish  at  a low  rate  or  not  at 
all,  but  I consider  the  rates  we  have  from  the 
west  of  Ireland,  are  already  extremely  low. 

18078.  But  in  England  they  are  lower? — They 
may  carry  a much  larger  quantity,  and  it  may  pay  in 
that  way. 

18079.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  to  me  again,  about  this  table  of  rates  for  the 
perishable  traffic — what  is  the  explanation  of  the 
two  lines  of  rates  immediately  opposite  the  word 
“ London.”  There  is  first  of  all  7s.  9 d.  per  cwt.,  and 
then  5s.  10c?.? — The  7s.  9d.  and  5s.  10c?.  are  the 
general  rates  to  every  station  in  England  to  which  we 
book. 

18080.  Take  London? — Then  London  is  the  same 
rate  as  to  the  general  stations,  with  the  following 
exceptions — from  Westport,  Ballina,  Galway,  and  so 
on. 

18081.  Then,  if  you  carry  your  eye  along,  you 
come  to  a rate  of  5s.  and  3s.  9 d.  ? — That  is  for  coarse 
fish — that  is  an  exceptional  rate. 

18082.  Then  the  general  rate  is  modified  in  respect 
of  coarse  fish  to  5s.  and  3s.  9 d.  for  small  quantities  ? 
— Precisely. 

18083.  And  for  three  ton  lots  to  4s.  4c?.  and  3s.  3c?.? 
— That  is  so. 

18084.  The  Chairman, — We  will  take  now,  if  you 
please,  the  service  for  the  goods  traffic.  Have  you 
through  bookings  to  the  neighbouring  lines? — We 
have  through  bookings  to  the  principal  lines  in  England 
with  the  exception  of  the  Great  Western. 

18085.  Will  you  take  Ireland  to  begin  with  ? — 
We  have  through  bookings  with  all  the  large  lines  in 
Ireland. 

18086.  But  that  does  not  apply  universally,  I 
believe.  There  are  certain  stations  you  book  through 
to,  but  do  not  book  through  to  others  ? — We  book  to 
the  principal  stations  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  and  on  the  Great  Northern  line,  and  on  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick. 

18087.  But  only  the  principal  stations  ? — Yes. 

18088.  These  principal  stations  are  very  few  as 
compared  with  the  whole  stations  in  Ireland? — I 
should  say  we  book  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
stations. 

18089.  The  great  complaint  we  have  had  to  listen  to 
from  the  public  is  that  there  are  very  few  through  book- 
ings except  to  the  principal  towns  ? — We  book  to  the 
principal  towns,  and  if  we  are  asked  for  rates  between 
any  two  points,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  or 
the  Great  Northern  at  once  meet  us  and  make  the 
rates  required. 

18090.  Although  you  might  be  in  competition  ? — 
We  are  not  in  competition. 

18091.  You  have  arrangements? — Wehave  through 
arrangements. 


18092.  But  you  have  arrangements  to  avni,l 
petition  l— We  have  agreements  at  cerhi„  “ ■ C0IU' 
18093.  Most  of  the  companies  haveffieP°mk 
ment  that  they  agree  to  certain  districts 
there  shall  be  no  competition  ? — Precisely  W uc“ 
18094.  Then  I think  I may  say  generally  that  w 


have  had  great  complaints  of  want  of 


from  numbers  of  places,  and  it  is  the  case 


through  r 


and  as  others  have  said,  that  no  doubt  you  riw  Say,’ 
rates  to  the  principal  places,  but  not,  tr.  oil  9 Vp,  '8*1 


the  principal  places,  but  not  to  all  ?-_The°w 


I look  upon  it  is  this,  that  I do  not 


filling  your  books  with  rates  if  they  are  only  0n 
and  there  is  no  traffic.  y 011  PaPer 


18095  People  complain  that  they  cannot  set 
rates,  and  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  over  and  ov 
again  that  they  send  their  goods  to  a certain  iuncticT 
or  a certain  town  near  a junction,  and  there  tliov 
have  to  make  arrangements  for  paying  the  charge  fl 
ward,  doing  it  through  their  own  people?— I must 
say  I am  ignorant  of  any  complaints  made  to  me 


18096.  Mr  Barry.— Axe  you  acquainted  with  anv 
complaints  made  on  this  subject  by  Alderman  Smith 
of  Waterford?— No;  we  do  not  do  any  trade  with 
Waterford. 


18097.  Alderman  Smith  produced  correspondence 
before  this  commission,  in  which  he  said  lie  had 
asked  for  through  rates  to  Ballina,  to  Ballinasloe  and 
Bally haunis,  and  after  some  difficulty  he  got  through 
rates  from  your  company,  which  were  higher  than  the 
two  local  rates  added  together  ? — My  company  would 
not  make  the  through  rates.  It  would  be  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  or  the  Waterford  and  Limerick. 

18098.  The  correspondence  was  with  your  com- 
pany ? — Tt  originated  with  the  other  company.  We 
should  not  take  it  up.  We  should  refer  them  to  the 
first  carriers. 


19099.  Mr.  Pirn. — He  had  a through  rate  until  he 
reached  your  line  at  Athlone  or  Mullingar,  and  for 
that  he  had  to  pass  over  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
or  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  or  the  Central 
Ireland,  and  Great  Southern  and  Western,  but  when 
he  got  to  your  line  he  could  not  get  a through  rate 
made  for  a considerable  time.  Ultimately  he  got  the 
through  rate  made,  and  that  through  rate  was  more 
than  his  previous  through  rate  to  Athlone,  and  your 
local  rate  beyond  that? — I could  account  for  that, 
because  in  making  our  through  rates  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  and  the  South  of  Ireland, 
we  have  a regular  scale  laid  down,  and  if  he  was 
enjoying  a very  cheap  rate  from  Waterford  to  Ath- 
lone, and  we  made  a through  rate  from  Waterford  to 
Ballina,  at  our  agreed  through  scale  he  would  pay 
more  on  the  scale  laid  down  for  the  through  rate 
throughout.  He  must  have  had  an  exceptionally 
cheap  rate  to  Athlone. 

18100.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  19s.  be  an  exception- 
ally cheap  rate  for  confectionery  from  Waterford  to 
Athlone? — It  would  be  a very  low  rate  for  con- 
fectionery, because  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  carry,  and 
a bulky  thing. 


18101.  Then  he  afterwards  stated  that  after  some 
pressure  by  some  member  of  Parliament  he  got 
through  rates  at  a considerably  lower  figure  ?— I do 
not  remember  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Greene. — I do  not  remember  any  member  of 
Parliament  ever  writing  to  us  on  the  subject. 

18102.  (To  Mr.  Greene).— I think  Mr.  Sexton  was 
the  member  who  interested  himself  in  it? — Mr. 
Sexton  has  been  very  friendly  with  us  in  trying  to 
get  the  accelerated  mails  on  the  Sligo  extension,  and 
he  has  never  certainly  come  to  us  on  the  subject  you 
refer  to. 

18103.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Greene). — Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a through 
rate  ? — I assure  you  I am  certain  he  never  applied  to 
our  Board,  and  I am  prepared  to  give  it  a direct  con- 
tradiction, because  I see  every  paper  that  comes  before 
the  Board. 
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. n W —He  never  wrote  to  me. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Ward).— Do  you 
18  Alderman  Smith  never  wrote  to  you  ?— 
ton  never  wrote  to  me. 

Jh-  p .cne  _1  am  certain  Mr.  Sexton  never  wrote 
Jlr>  £ j neVer  had  a correspondence  with  him  on 


rhy 


1 do  not  think  it  should  exist.  I never 
case  where  a through  rate  was  refused  under 
k“e  drcumstances  when  the  traffic  was  there. 


that  this  general  complaint  exists  that  they  can- 


through  rates. 


',8106  But  you  admit  you  have  arrangements  by 
, . , ' confine  yourselves  to  certain  districts?— We 

fnt/compete  with  each  other  at  competing  points. 
^ not.„  „ orpp.ment — it  is  a mutual  understandmg. 


which  you 

There  is  no*  agreement— it  is 
Sr  Grew. — One  territory  is  looked  upon . 

Inn-riu"  to  one  Company  and  one  to  another. 

MrllW.—AU  the  agreements  which  we  have  are 
specified  in  this  document  which  I have  handed  in 
18107  (To  Mr.  Ward).— Do  you  agree  with  the 
opinion  that  has  been  expressed  by  several  that  the 
Scation  book  of  the  two  countries  Great  Britain 
SSSU  Should  be  assimilated  ?— I do  not  quite 
So  far  I do  not  think  it  would  be  possible, 
tecause  the  traffic  in  Ireland  and  the.  traffic  in  Eng- 
knd  is  so  very  different. 

' 18108  That  is  a question  of  rate ; but  the  question 
i okssifationl— I think  it  is  more  . qnet&.n  of 
classification  than  a question  of  rate.  Jor  instance, 
in  Irelaud,  we  could  not  carry  coals  at  the  rate  you 
carry  them  in  England ; nor  could  we  carry  iron,  and 
many  other  things  manufactured  m England,  and 
carried  in  England  in  large  quantities,  because  they 
are  only  carried  here  in  small  quantities. 

18109  I do  not  find  that  the  rates  for  coal 

generally  are  very  high  in  Ireland,  except,  perhaps, 
is  compared  ivith  the  rates  to  London,  where  there  is 
such  an  enormous  consumption,  and  such  a great  com- 
jetition  between  the  railways  and  the  water ; bnt 
otherwise  the  coal  rates  in  Ireland  probably,  boar  fair 
comparison  with  those  in  England  taWe  do  not  carry 
coal  in  Ireland  in  tram  loads.  . 

18110  Nor  is  it  carried  in  England  in  tram  loads, 
excepting  to  London.  Coal  is  carried  in  single  trucks 
to  thousands  of  places.  But  is  it  not  desirable  that  the 
public  should  have  but  one  classification  booh  to 
consult  when  they  want  to  know  what  class  then- 
goods  are  in?— It  would  be  very  desirable  if  it  could 
be  carried  out. 

18111.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  given 
evidence  before  us  express  their  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
be  done  ?— I think  that  ought  tobe  doneif  you  could  get 
over  a few  little  difficulties  that  are  in  the  way,  which, 

I suppose,  could  be  overcome.  The  alteration  ol  class 
might  not  affect  the  question  if,  in  Ireland,  we  made 
exceptional  rates  for  certain  goods. 

18112.  Mr.  Pint. — What  arrangements  have  you 
for  the  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  Sligo,  Leitrim, 
and  Northern  Counties  Railway?— We  interchange 
at  Ballysodare.  , 

18118.  Do  you  send  through  trucks  of  cattle  from 
the  fairs  on  your  line  over  their  line  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  — They  have  through  running  into 
Sligo.  , 

Mr.  Ward. — We  run  to  Ballysodare,  and  they  send 
their  waggons  forward  from  there  with  the  cattle. 

18114.  If  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  cattle 
going  from  a fair  on  your  system,  that  has  to 
be  sent  to  Greenore  over  their  system,  you  do  not 
send  through  waggons?— No. 

18115.  They  have  to  be  transhipped  at  Ballysodare  I 
—They  would.  The  furthest  point  that  cattle  go  in 
that  direction  is  Carrick.  . 

‘ 18116.  Supposing  the  distance  they  were  to  travel 
over  your  line  was  short — ten  or  fifteen  miles— woi 
you  take  their  waggons  on  to  your  system?  No , we 
should  not. 


18117.  Why  do  you  not  give  them  those  facilities  ? Octobtr  l,  1887. 
— I will  explain  it  to  you.  If  a fair  takes  place  at  a Mr 
country  station,  and  they  sent  their  waggons,  and  you  William 
had  to  select  a certain  number  of  the  Leitrim  waggons  Greene, 
to  load  for  Greenore,  we  could  not  separate  them  from  i 

our  own  waggons  on  a lair  day.  VV  e could  not  put  aside 
the  Leitrim  waggons.  We  should  not  have  accommoda- 
tion to  put  the  Leitrim  waggons  on  one  siding  and 
our  own  waggons  on  another  siding.  We  did  it  for 
them  at  first,  and  we  found  the  confusion  at  the  fairs 
was  so  great  that  it  delayed  the  cattle  and  the  work- 
ing so  much  that  we  gave  it  up. 

18118.  It  delayed  the  working  on  your  own  line, 
and  you  gave  the  preference  to  your  own  line  ? — No, 
we  did  not. 

18119.  The  Chairman. — Has  it  come  under  your 
notice  that  at  any  of  the  fairs  in  Scotland  you  will 
find  London  and  North  Western,  North  Eastern, 

North  British,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  waggons 
all  at  one  station  ? — No  doubt. 

18120.  Why  should  not  the  same  facility  be  given 
in  Ireland  ? — If  we  had  the  space  for  it  we  would  do 
it.  It  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to 
extend  our  country  stations  to  about  double 
their  extent  for  one  or  two  fairs  in  the  year,  from 
which  there  are  ten  or  fifteen  waggons  going  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  or  to  Greenore.  All  we  should  get 
out  of  the  traffic  would  not  pay  us. 

18121.  The  complaint  was  a very  loud  one  which 
we  had  against  your  company  ? — I have  no  doubt  you 
would  get  it  from  Mr.  Humphreys. 

18122.  Is  it  true  ? — It  is  true  that  we  will  not  take 
their  waggons. 

18123.  Mr.  I 


-Is  it  true  that  cattle  are  fre- 
quently driven  along  the  road  from  fairs  on  your 
system,  say  at  Boyle,  to  their  station  at  Collooney  ? — 

I do  not  believe  it ; because  no  later  than  a few  days 
ago  they  telegraphed  from  Carrick-on  Shannon  to  have 
a special  train  to  carry  cattle  to  Collooney,  and  1 
telegraphed  back  to  them  that  they  should  have  it  at 
the  earliest  moment  they  could  get  it.  We  cany 
them  whenever  they  ask  us. 

18124.  Do  you  carry  them  by  a special  train  that 
will  meet  their  train  ?— We  give  them  a special  train 
as  early  after  the  time  we  are  asked  for  it  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  it  on  a single  line.  Very  frequently 
we  have  to  bring  an  engine  from  Mullingar  to  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  for  such  specials. 

18125.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  give  them  a special 
train  to  Ballysodare  ?— Yes;  from  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
but  then  we  have  to  bring  our  engine  from  Mullingar 
to  meet  their  wishes. 

18126.  The  Chairman.  —Will  you  now  go  to  the 
question  of  extensions.  What  encouragement  do  you 
wive  to  extensions,  first,  by  undertaking  them  directly, 
and  secondly,  when  they  are  undertaken  by  other 
companies  ? If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Ireland,  there 
are  many  districts  entirely  without  railway  or  tramway 
aceommodafion.  If  you  are  asked  to  support  or  to 
provide  railway  or  tramway  accommodation,  do  you 
in  any  case  carry  it  out  ? 

Mr  Greene. — Our  practice  has  been  that  wherever 
an  extension  would  pay  of  itself  we  have  undertaken 

18127.  What  extensions  have  you  undertaken  I 
The  last  extension  was  the  Killeshandra  line.  We 
made  one  before  that  from  Enfield  to  Edenderry— ten 
miles.  „ 

18128.  How  long  is  it  since  ?— Ten  years  ago. 

18129.  Mr.  Pirn. — Did  you  get  a guarantee  in  that 
case  ?— In  the  case  of  the  Edenderry  line  the  parties 
interested  in  getting  the  railway  subscribed  a sum  of 
£15  000.  One  lady  alone,  through  whose  property  a 
great  deal  of  the  line  passed,  subscribed  £10,000  ; and 
we  got  £5,000  from  other  local  landed  proprietors. 
That  made  the  £15,000,  and  that  line  cost  us  about 
£55,000.  A „ 

18130.  The  Chairman.— Did  you  get  no  guarantee  ? 
yVe  got  no  guarantee  at  all.  We  made  that  line, 
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October  i,  1887.  simply  getting  a present  of  £15,000,  which  went  to 
Mr  Geo~  ^ie  credit  of  the  capital  account. 

William^  18131.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  it  cost  £55,000  in  addition 
Greene,  to  the  £15,000? — No,  the  line  cost  altogether  £55,000 


t o mke. 


18132.  Mr.  Alernelhy. — Are  you  of  opinion  that 
when  branch  lines  are  required  they  should  be  made 
by  the  main  lines  or  by  independent  companies  ? 

Mr.  Green*. — If  the  traffic  of  the  district  would  pay 
it  would  be  better  for  the  parent  line  to  make  it ; but 
if  a line  does  not  pay  I do  not  see  why  the  original 
shareholders  of  the  parent  line  should  suffer. 

18133.  (To  Mr.  Greene). — And  upon  the  usual 
gauge  ?— Yes.  Our  principle  has  been  always  to  en- 
courage a line  to  bo  made  on  the  5 feet  3 gauge. 

18134.  You  object  to  narrow  gauge  lines  ? — We 
object  for  this  reason  : that  we  have  no  rolling 
stock  to  work  them ; and  we  should  have  to  provide 
rolling  stock,  and  works,  and  a staff  to  look  after  the 
works. 

18135.  The  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  is 
a narrow  gauge  line  ? — It  is. 

18136.  It  forms  a junction  with  the  Great  Northern 
at  Belturbet? — Yes,  and  with  us  at  Dromod. 

18137.  And  do  you  afford  facilities  at  Dromod  to 
transmit  goods  ? — The  line  is  not  yet  open ; but  it 
runs  parallel  with  our  station  at  Dromod. 

18138.  You  would  be  prepared  to  interchange  traffic 
at  Dromod? — We  shall  be  prepared  to  do  what  is 
fail-  and  right,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
station  premises,  which  they  are  inclined  to  do  contrary 
to  our  engineer’s  advice. 

18139.  In  what  way  does  it  interfere? — They  erected 
their  goods  store  immediately  opposite  ours,  where 
carts  could  not  go  through. 

18140.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  they  put  their  goods  store 

where  they  have  got  power  by  their  Act  to  put  it? 

There  is  a dispute  about  that,  and  it  will  have  to  <*o 
before  another  tribunal  to  decide  the  question.  ° 
18141.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Is  there  a branch  line  from 
Kilfree  to  Ballaghaderreen  ? — Yes,  we  bought  that. 
It  was  made,  by  an  independent  English  company;  we 
purchased  it  for  a fixed  sum,  by  mutual  agreement. 
We  worked  the  line  from  its  opening  at  a mileage 
rate,  and  they  found  it  such  a continual  loss  that  It 
was  better  to  sell  the  line. 

18142.  Is  that  a broad  gauge  line  ?— Yes  ; and  we 
bought  it  for  £25,000. 

18143.  There  is  a large  tract  of  country  between 
Ballina  and  Castlebar,  and  Roscommon  and  Sli<m, 
quite  unaccommodated  by  railway  at  the  present  time  ? 
— There  is. 

Mr.  Ward. — It  is  poor  country. 

Mr.  Greene. — No  one  has  been  found  yet  to  make 
a railway  there  because  they  would  find  a difficulty  in 
.getting  the  money  to  make  it. 

18144.  Have  you  contemplated  a junction  from 
Ballaghaderreen,  on  your  line,  to  Ballyhaunis  ?— The 
line  runs  from  Ballyhaunis  on  to  Ballina. 

18145.  But  I am  speaking  of  continuing  the  line 
from  Ballaghaderreen  — the  line  you  bought?— A 
line  has  been  mooted  from  Ballaghaderreen  across 
towards  Tuam  through  Ballyhaunis,  and  we  should  be 
disposed  to  encourage  that  in  every  possible  way.  If 
it  was  made  according  to  our  own  gauge  we  should  be 
disposed  to  work  it  on  the  fairest  terms.  There  are 
at  present  two  extensions  presentments  for  which  have 
been  passed  by  the  Grand  J uries  of  the  counties  of 
Mayo  and  Galway.  There  is  one  from  Claremorris  to 
Ballinrobe — that  is  near  Ballyhaunis.  For  that  ex- 
tension the  Grand  J ury  of  county  Mayo  has  passed  a 
guarantee;  and  we  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  getting 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  confirm  an  agreement  for 
working  that  line  when  made  at  50  per  cent. ; and  we 
were  to  make  the  junction  at  Claremorris,  and  pay  all 
expenses  connected  with  it.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
parties  who  have  that  presentment  are  unable  to  find  the 
money  to  make  the  line;  and  they  are  very  much  afraid 
now,  we  understand,  that  owing  to  the  state  of  the 


country  they  will  not  get  the  money  Th 
another  extension  in  the  same  condition  in  there  is 
Galway  the  Loughrea  and  Attymon  line  m,C0Ul% 
also  a guarantee  on  the  capital  required  to  ™ u • has 
the  county  Galway ; and  we  have  gone  to  „ “ fro® 

an  Act  of  Parliament  to  sanction  a w0  V Xp(iDSe°f 


Parliament  f 

for  ifc-  ,We  offered  to  subscrib^^f* 
addition  to  making  the  junction  at  Attv™*  °°  10 
put  up  the  signals  which  would  be,  I supCe’S* 
more.  ^ It  is  a syndicate  that  has  those  two  L’/2’.000 

up  to  the  present  tim*  ,10ns 


in  hand  ; and  up  to  the  present  ttole 
cannot  get  the  money.  7 t,nt*  they 


18146  Then  there  is  a short  line  from  I„„i , 

to  Carnekmacross.  Is  that  in  progressl— That  is  ^ 


That  is  the  Great  Northern  line?  There  h ^ a nk“ 

extension  proposed  from  Kingsoom-t  to  Carrie!™,  “ 

and  my  company  offered  to  subscribe  £10  000? 
it,  but  the  original  company  could  not  set  ,1 
to  make  the  line,  and  the  pLers  Wd®  ““  “P16* 

18147.  That  is  only  some  six  miles  lon.l  V 
but  still  they  could  not  got  the  money  to  make  iJ 

18148.  That  is  a portion  of  the  country  ahidi 
entirely  unaccommodated  l-Frorn  Kingscoirt  to  C ‘ 
rmkmacross  there  is  no  railway;  but  from  Card* 
macross  to  Tnmskeen  there  is  a line  which  i Ja 
Great  Northern  line.  h -l0™  “» 

18149  The  Chairman. — I presume  your  Board  1, 
not  see  then-  way  to  carry  out  those  extensions  tk« 
selves  1— Our  shareholders  would  not  sanction  it 

18150.  /Mr.  Pim. — Have  you  no  power  to  talc 
advantage  of  the  Tramways  Act,  and  to  be  promoter 
of  one  of  these  lines  yourselves  1-N„,  we  have  ,5 
The  last  line  that  we  made  was  the  Killashandra  line 
and  that  was  a line  for  which  we  got  a subscrtoS 
spread  over  thirty-five  years  froS  the  “ S" 
Cavan  of  £600  a year.  We  made  that  line,  aid  i 
has  cost  us  nearly  £100,000,  and  we  get  £600.  res 
for  thirty-five  years  from  the  day  of  opening 

“ ? • If**  “ Pine  lC  mile,. 

.Lolo.,.  It  has  been  a very  expensive  line  ?— Yerv 
expensive.  It  goes  through  a very  hilly  and  rocky 
ffistnet-a  heavy  country  to  make  a line  through 
We  offered  to  make  this  Loughrea  and  Attymon  line 
on  the  same  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  agreed  that 
if  the  parties  interested  could,  they  should  get  advan- 
tage of  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  had  been  passed  by 
Government  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  borrow  money 
at  a low  rate  of  interest;  and  if  they  could  have  4 
money  on  those  terms,  we  would  have  made  it  But 
the  Grand  Jury  did  not  see  their  way  to  doin<r  this 
and  preferred  giving  a guarantee  subsequently  to  the 
syndicate  that  has  hung  fire  ever  since. 

18153.  If  the  Tramways  Act  had  given  you  power 
to  act  as  promoters,  would  you  have  been  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  it  ? — Not  unless  we  were  given 
a guarantee,  and  such  a guarantee  that  we  should  not 
be  annoyed  or  worried  by  its  being  stated  that  we 
were  not  working  it  or  developing  it  properly.  We 
formerly  had  a baronial  guarantee  for  what  is  well 
known  as  the  Galway  extension.  There  was  a loss 
after  the  opening  of  that  line  almost  every  half-year, 
and  when  it  came  to  be  collected  off  the  baronies  it  was 
said  that  we  were  not  giving  the  line  fair  play,  or 
did  not  do  this,  or  do  that,  and  the  result  was  that 
there  was  continual  bickering ; and  in  the  end  the 
directors  gave  up  the  guarantee  altogether,  and  have 
paid  the  losses  out  of  the  funds  of  the  company. 

18154.  The  Chairman. — How  is  that  line  paying 
now  ? — In  the  last  two  half  years  we  have  had  what 
we  call  a profit  on  it ; but  we  looked  upon  it  that  the 
loss  was  not  an  actual  loss  of  money. 

18155.  How  long  has  that  line  been  open? — Since 
1851.  1 

18156. . Mr.  Pim. — As  regards  the  Nesbitt  line,  has 
that  provided  for  itself? — It  is  doing  fairly  well. 

18157.  What  amount  of  traffic  per  mile,  per  week, 
do  you  get  from  that  ? — We  do  not  keep  any  of  our 
sections  separate,  because  itwould  require  an  additional 
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We  have  had  to  keep  the  Athlons  to  Galway 
ts  separate  up  to  the  present,  but  now  we 
.^n</ofc])ower  t0  dispense  with  doing  so.  . 

Mr.  Barry. — Were  you  interested  in  the  line 
. 1 Unilinear  to  MouHtmellick  at  any  time?— No, 
hat  is  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  line. 

' *18159.  Were  not  you  subscribers?— No. 

18160.  Had  you  no  interest  in  it? — No. 

18161  Was  that  a line  that  would  be  of  advan- 
1 to  the  Midland  Great  Western  line  ?—  Some 

,ilg®  thought  it  might  injure  us,  and  some  thought 
fwould  not.  I think  that  anything  that  gives 
Lilities  for  travelling  about,  or  moving  goods,  makes 
in  one  way  or  another.  What  it  takes  in  one  way 
fnwkes  up  in  another. 

18162  With  reference  to  the  extension  from 
Pilwav"1'  to  Clifden,  have  you,  as  a company, 
firmed  anv  opinion  as  to  the  various  routes  that  nave 
teen  suggested?— I think  the  direct  route  would  be 

th  18163.  Do  you  consider  the  route  by.Oughterard 


and  straight  to  Clifden,  with  a branch  to  Roundstone, 
is  a more  desirable  line  than  one  going  up  the  east 
side  of  Lough  Corrib  ? 

Mr.  Ward. — I think  one  would  be  as  good  as  the 
other  for  us. 

Mr.  Greene. — I think  the  direct  one  is  the  more 
natural  line. 

18164.  The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Greene). — Through 
Oughterard  instead  of  through  Cong? — I think  so. 
It  would  never  pay  however. 

18165.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  if  any  extensions 
were  made  you  would  think  it  desirable  it  should 
be  in  continuation  of  your  line  in  Galway  ? — I think 
it  would  be  an  advantage ; but  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  would  ever  pay. 

18166.  Is  there  more  chance  of  its  paying  if  it  goes 
through  direct  than  if  there  is  a break  ?— If  it  goes 
through  direct,  certainly. 

18167.  Do  you  think  that  whoever  promotes  the 
scheme  would  be  wiser  in  promoting  it  without  a 
break? — Certainly. 

[The  witnesses  -withdrew.] 
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Mr  Thomas  B.  Tighe  Chapman j Mr.  Frederick  B.  Falkiner ; Mr.  John  B.  Lane;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Janies , 
called  in  and  examined. 


18168.  The  Chairmam,  (to  Mr.  Chapman). — You 
■ire  I believe,  the  chairman  of  the  Dublin  and  Meath 
Railway?— I am.  Mr.  Falkiner  is  our  Managing 
Director,  Mr.  Lane  is  a Member  of  the  Board,  and 
Mr.  James  is  our  Secretary. 

18169.  You  have  had  this  list  of  questions  before 
you,  and  have  probably  considered  them? — We  have. 

1 18170.  First  of  all  will  you  describe  the  limits  of 
your  railway  ? . . 

Mr.  Falkiner. — It  is  35  miles  long ; it  comes  in  at 
Clonsilla,  seven  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  Midland 
Great  Western. 

18171.  Mr.  Barry. — Where  does  it  terminate? — It 
runs  to  Navan,  with  a branch  to  Athboy  through  Trim. 
18172.  It  terminates  at  Navan? — Yes. 

18173.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Mr.  Falkiner). — Has  the  ex- 
tension from  Navan  to  Kingscourt  been  made  by  a 
separate  company  ? — Yes.  _ 

18174.  Have  you  any  running  powers  to  Kells  ?— 
We  have.  I will  tell  you  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  given.  When  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway  promoted  an  extension  to  Kells, 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  conceived  it  a very  in- 
direct way  of  going  to  Dublin,  and  they  required  that 
if  a railway  should  subsequently  be  made  directly  to 
Navan,  it  should  have  running  powers  over  the  line  for 
which  powers  were  then  given.  Consequently , when  our 
railway  was  promoted  we  got  the  advantage  of  the  run- 
ning powers  provided  for  that  bit  from  Navan  to  Kells. 

18175.  The  Chairman.— Will  you  explain  the 
object  of  your  wishing  to  see  the  Commission?  I 
believe  it  is  with  reference  to  the  working  of  your 
line  by  the  Midland  Railway? — Yes.  We  are  leased 
to  the  Midland  Railway.  Our  line  was  opened  in 
1864,  and  we  worked  the  line  till  1869.  We  then 
were  leased  for  ten  years  to  the  Midland  Railway ; 
and  I may  say  that  we  applied  to  Parliament,  about 
1862,  for  power  to  run  directly  into  Dublin,  but  the 
Midland  Railway  opposed  us,  and  we  had  reason  to 
believe  we  could  not  carry  the  Bill.  A compromise 
was  then  come  to  by  which  the  matter  was 
referred  to  an  arbitrator — Mr.  Eborall — to  say  what 
accommodation  we  should  get  on  the  Midland  Trunk 
Line  from  Clonsilla  to  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Eborall 
made  an  award  bv  which  we  should  have  four 
trains  each  way  daily  into  Dublin.  That  gave 
us  access  to  Dublin  and  the  North  Wall,  and 
under  that  agreement  we  worked  with  the  Mid- 
land Railway  until  we  were  leased  in  1869.  That 
award  stands  good,  but  is  only  in  abeyance  while 
the  lease  lasts.  Then  with  respect  to  our  running 


powers  between  Navan  and  Kells,  the  Midland  ^ighc 

Company,  since  the  lease,  have  not  run  trains  to  Chapman,  Mr. 

Kells.  An  agreement  known  as  the  tripartite  agree-  Frederick  B. 

ment,  was  entered  into  in  1873  between  the  Great  J*"’™; 

Northern  Company  representing  the  Dublin  and  Mr  JoSgpll 

Drogheda,  the  Midland  Company,  and  the  Dublin  James. 

and  Meath  Company,  by  which  the  traffic  between 

Navan  and  Kells  of  both  companies — that  is  to  say,  of 

the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Midland  as  representing 

the  Meath— was  to  be  in  future  divided  in  the  same 

propoi'tion  as  either  company  had  earned  for  the 

three  years  preceeding  the  agreement.  At  that 

time  we  were  earning  74  per  cent,  of  the  Navan 

and  Kells  passenger  traffic,  and  that  can  be  very  well 

understood,  seeing  that  our  route  was  very  much 

shorter.  It  is  forty-eight  miles  from  Dublin  to  Navan 

on  the  Great  Northern,  and  it  is  only  thirty  miles  by 

our  line.  Our  lease  was  for  ten  years,  and  before  it 

expired,  that  is  to  say  in  1873,  a new  agreement 

was  come  to,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  we  should 

lease  our  line  for  a period  of  ninety-nine  years.  That 

new  lease  was  not  carried  out  by  Parliament  until 

1875. 

18176.  The  Chairman. — Lease  your  lme  to 
which  company  ?— To  the  Midland  Company. 

That  was  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1875. 

The  agreement  entered  into  in  1873  was  not 
carried  out  until  1875,  in  consequence  of  the 
Navan  and  Kingscoux-t  extension  not  being 
completed,  and  the  Midland  thought  it  better,, 
and  it  was  considered  better  on  all  sides,  that 
a similar  agreement  with  the  Navan  and  Kings- 
court should  be  entered  into  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Navan  and  Kingscourt  they 
also  leased  their  line  for  ninety-nine,  years  to  the  Mid- 
land ; but  until  the  new  agreement  was  confirmed 
by  the  shareholders  of  both  companies,  the  Mid- 
land railway  gave  three  passenger  trains  either 
wav  daily  on  our  line  and  one  goods.  While  we 
worked  the  line  ourselves,  we  ran  three  trains 
either  way  daily.  After  the  _ agreement  was  ap- 
proved of  by  both  companies  in  1873  for  the  longer 
period,  the  Midland  for  the  first  time  began  to  nm 
only  two  trains  either  way  daily,  and  these  trains  ran 
at  very  much  the  same  hours  that  they  are  run  now. 

There  was  a train  at  9.10  in  the  morning  down,  and 
another  at  5.15.  The  up  trains  were  9.20  and 
3 45.  In  1879  we  applied  co  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners to  compel  the  Midland  Company  to  give  three 
trains,  and  the  Railway  Commissioners  ordered  the 
Midland  Company  to  give  three  trains  on  our  line, 
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and  I have  shortly  epitomised  what  seems  to  me 
the  ground  assigned  by  the  Commissioners  for  that 
order.  I will  hand  in  a copy  of  the  order.  “A. 
Under  lease,  Midland  bound  to  work  efficiently,  and 
to  develop,  protect,  and  maintain  Meath  traffic.  B. 
Diversion  of  traffic  to  Great  Northern  at  Navan, 
and  decrease  of  traffic  generally  from  124,777  passen- 
gers in  1869  (when  we  leased)  “ to  121,220  passengers 
in  1878,  notwithstanding  the  Kingscourt  extension.” 
That  is  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  system  was 
twenty  miles  longer  we  carried  considerably  less 
passengers  in  1878. 

18177.  Was  your  statement  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners  that  you  were  carrying  74  per  cent.  ? 
— No.  That  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  tripartite 
agreement  was  entered  into. 

18178.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Commis- 
sioners came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  were  carrying 
30  or  40  per  cent,  less  than  that! — Considerably  less. 
What  I am  saying  now  is  set  out  in  the  Order,  it  is 
not  my  statement. 

18179.  How  did  that  discrepancy  arise  ? — Because 
we  lost  our  grasp  on  the  traffic.  The  Midland  worked 
inefficiently  in  consequence  of  running  two  trains  only; 
the  Great  Northern  continued  to  give  three,  and  some- 
times four  trains.  “ C.  Three  trains’  services  given 
on  Great  Northern  and  Midland  main  lines.  D.  Bor 
a line  out  of  Dublin  a service  by  which  a day’s  business 
can  be  done  is  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  maintain 
and  develop  traffic.”  That  is  the  pronouncement  of 
the  Commissioners.  It  is  perfectly  clear  if  one  arrives 
at  10.30  in  a country  town,  and  is  obliged  to  return 
at  3.45,  one  cannot  do  a day’s  business,  and  the 
lease  imposed  that  obligation  on  the  Midland  to 
maintain  and  develop;  and  they  said  a short  day 
like  that  for  business  is  not  a compliance  -with 
the  covenant  to  maintain  and  develop  the  traffic. 
Then  E.  “ The  question  of  whether  the  Midland 
proportion  of  receipts  of  a third  train  would  pay 
the  running  expenses  is  not  the  only  element ; tor, 
first,  if  a line  is  leased  on  condition  that  it  be  worked 
efficiently  so  as  to  develop  the  traffic,  the  obligation  to 
work  efficiently  and  to  maintain  the  traffic  remains  the 
same,  whether  the  lessees’  working  expenses  are  above  or 
below  their  share  of  the  receipts  ; second,  an  under- 
taking may  yield  no  profit  measured  by  its  direct  takings 
and  yet  _ be  a source  of  gain  by  its  capacity  to  add  to 
the  earnings  of  another  line  to  which  it  is  connected.” 
Then  they  further  stated  that  that  long  distance 
traffic  to  which  they  referred,  brought  £6,000  a year 
to  the  Midland  Company,  and  was  part  of  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  occupation  of  the  Meath,  so  that  the 
receipts  of  the  third  train  cannot  be  taken  to  be  the 
sole  or  principal  criterion.  “ F.  Tiie  Commissioners 
also  stated  that  evidence  had  been  laid  before 
them  that  the  late  train  when  it  did  run,  was 
a great  public  convenience,  and  in  each  of  their 
subsequent  orders  they  repeat  that  there  can  be 
no  question  about  it ; they  said  that  it  was  a great 
public  convenience.  Well  in  1882  the  Midland 
Company  applied  to  the  Commissioners  to  rescind  that 
Order.  They  said  it  did  not  pay,  and  the  Com- 
missioners refused  to  rescind  their-  Order  for  the 
following  reasons,  “A.  The  increase  in  receipts  from 
passengers  would  have  shown  greater  increase  had 
not  fares  been  reduced.”  There  had  been  a reduction 
of  third  class  fares.  “B.  It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  receipts  of  third  train  were  less  than  cost  of 
working,  and  even  as  respects  Midland  proportion  of 
receipt  deficiency  not  considerable  if  distance  traffic 
taken  into  account — Meath  traffic  producing  £1,750, 
gives  £685  distance  traffic  to  Midland.  “ C.  Taking 
whole  earnings  of  all  kinds  of  trains,  the  earnings  ax-e 
sufficient  to  give  a substantial  profit,  notwithstanding 
additional  mileage.  “ D.  Midland  only  show  a loss 
by  leaving  out  long  distance  traffic — Navan  and 
Kingscourt  traffic.  “E.  Working  expenses  of  Meath 
less  than  Midland.  “ F.  Lease  depends  as  it  did  in 
1879,  upon  public  convenience  and  obligation  to 


develop  traffic.  “ G.  Number  of  passengers 
under  Order  from  121,220  in  1878  tn  i>>,n5ea8e^ 
1881.  “H.  Navan  traffic  not  diverted  +’  ^ ’n 

Great  Nox-thei-n.  “T.  Tbo  . ,.Sa®e 


extent  to  Great  Northern.  “ I.  The  irresrukTvSame 
service  and  slow  speed  notwithstanding  3?  f 
increase,  prejudicial  to  service,  and  benefits  , 0 
but  for  these,  would  have  0 °«ler 


i T ' A J yuA}>  111111  benefits  of  oivW 

but  for  these,  would  have  appeared  more  nisi  l » 
I may  say  in  respect  to  that,  that  in  1879  theM^y 


Commissioners  conceived  that  the  Midland  Corf'^ 
lost  too  much  time  by  stopping  at  the  railway 
and  they  ordered  them  to  shorten 
we  believe  that  the  effect  of  that  order  CJ 
have  been  to  have  shortened  the  time  by  ? 
eleven  minutes  to  Navan.  At  that  time  the  til 
taken  to  Navan  for  30  miles,  was  1 hour  9? 
minutes.  The  effect  of  that  Order,  if  carried  out 
would  have  been  to  have  reduced  the  time  to  1 ]ln  1 
18  minutes. 


18180.  How  many  stations  between  ?— Seven  I 
think— some  of  which  are  signalling  stations. 

18181.  I mean  stopping  stations!— Well  there  is 

Clonsilla,  Dunboyne,  Drumree,  Batterstown,  Kilmes- 
san,  Bective,  that  is  a signalling  station,  and  Navan 
is  the  end  of  the  line.  Then  on  the  branch  there 
is  a stop  at  Trim. 

18182.  But  between  Clonsilla  and  Navan  there  are 
only  three  stations !— There  is  Clonsilla  where  we 
commence  ; there  is  Dunboyne,  that  is  the  first 
station  after  Clonsilla, ; Drumree,  that  is  a stopping 
station;  Kilmessan.  Then  there  are  two  signal 
stations. 

18183.  What  do  you  mean  by  signalling  stations!— 
That  the  train  will  stop  on  receiving  the  signal. 

18184.  Then  you  may  call  it  five  1 — Yes.  Well  the 
Midland  Company  did  not  obey  that  order,  but  they  pro- 
ceeded in  rather  a curious  way.  Instead  of  quickening 
the  speed  the  slowed  it  to  one  hour  and  thirty-eight 
minutes.  They  did  precisely  contrary  to  what  they 
were  ordered,  they  add  an  eleven  minutes  to  the  time ; 
and  the  Commissioners,  when  they  came  before  them  in 
1882,  you  will  see  commented  upon  that  in  their  order, 
and  the  Commissioners  repeated  then  their  order  to 
quicken  the  train,  but  they  did  non  quicken  it  but  still 
continued  at  the  slow  speed  of  one  hour  and  thirty-eight 
minutes,  and  when  it  came  before  them  last  year  we 
conceived  that  the  Midland  Company  were  in  con- 
tempt, and  had  no  business  whatever  coming  to  ask 
relief  from  the  Commissioners  when  they  had  not 
given  the  traffic  a fair  chance.  We  knew  perfectly 
well  that  no  matter  what  order  was  made  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  them  to  obey  it,  and  we  thought  it 
better  to  consent  that  the  old  time  should  be  accepted, 
and  the  trains  have  not  even  now  been  put  back  to  the 
old  time.  It  takes  one  hour  thirty-two  minutes  for 
the  two  down  trains,  and  they  have  gone  back  to 
the  old  speed,  for  the  up  trains  one  hour  twenty-seven 
minutes.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  did 
not  conceive  that  the  traffic  had  had  a fair  chance. 
Another  reason  was  that  there  were  raying  irregu- 
larities, and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  from  the 
mass  of  evidence  we  produced  before  the  Commis- 
sioners up  to  1884;  but  on  the  1st  January,  1885, 
I at  once  admit  that  the  irregularities  ceased,  and  that 
the  trains  have  since  been  very  fairly  regular.  But 
that  was  only  for  one  year  prior  to  the  application 
in  1886,  whereas  there  were  five  years  when  the 
irregularities  existed;  and  the  public  cannot  be 
reconciled  in  a moment.  Then  the  reason  I have 
marked  as  K (referring  to  the  Commissioners  reasons 
of  1882),  is  “as  Great  Northern  competes  for  Navan 
traffic  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  diversion  of  it. 
L.  Midland  Trunk  line  competing  Meath  traffic 
diverted  to  it  there  is  evident  competition,  and  to 
rightly  appreciate  provisions  for  working  Meath  line 
in  relation  to  the  obligation  by  agreement,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  regard  to  traffic  arrangements  on  Mid- 
land.” You  will  see  by  the  map  that  the  Midland 
runs  also  close  to  our  line,  and  of  course  there  is  a 
competition  for  the  traffic  in  the  immediate  district, 
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. leave  to  either  party  to  renew  the  apphcatio: 
r,  ' after  the  expiration  of  two  years.  I take  it 
t tlie  fair  meaning  of  that  was  that  in  case  the  traffic 
“ less  than  it  had  been  in  the  years  they  had  already 
lied  the  Midland  people  might  then  come  forward 
nd  make  an  application  to  have  it  taken  off.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  traffic  in  the  four  following  years 
very  considerably  increased,  and,  notwithstanding  that, 
the  Commissioners  took  the  third  off.  It  really  matters 
very  little  what  I say,  because  everything  is  admirably 
set  out  and  epitomised  in  the  Railway  Commissioners’ 


Commissioners  consider  that  having  regard  the  Midland,  although  the  earning  was  considerably  less  October  i,  i8S7. 
Midland  obligation  under  the  covenant  to  in  1882  than  it  was  on  the  four  subsequent  years,  but  . Thomas  T!. 
t°  . e . j develop  traffic  it  was  necessary,  to  fully  they  included  in  18S2,  and  they  gave  their  reasons  lor  xighe  Ch;i;’- 
maintam  covenant,  to  consider  the  traffic  so  doing  the  long  distance  traffic,  and  they  expressly  man,  Mr. 

appreciate  on  ^ Midland  Trunk  system  excluded  it  last  year,  and  if  one  of  the  Commissioners  "• 

^rvfSThen  the  final  reason  given  in  the  Order  of  1882  would  be  good  enough  to  look  a,t  this  Order  of  188-.,  Jo]m  jj.  Lane, 
Competent  witnesses  proved  great  public  while  I read  the  other  Order,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Joseph 
"8S  'puce  of  third  train.”  Then  last. year  the  Mid-  they  have  excluded  the  long  distance  traffic  this  time  James. 
C°TrW,nanv  renewed  their  application  to  take  off  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  they  included  it 
t . -n  - and  it  would  not  be  right  but  to  mention  before.  I -will  now  hand  you  the  last  Order  (handing 
in  the  Order  of  1882  the  Commissioners  same  to  the  Commissioners). 

^ lno,,R  |0  either  party  to  renew  the  application  to  18189.  Mr.  Barry. — Does  any  legal  appeal  lie  from 

the  Railway  Commissioners  1 — No,  unfortunately  not 
on  matters  of  fact. 

18190.  The  Chairman.— Was  this  a unanimous 
decision  1—1  do  not  know.  Now  I will  read  the  last 
judgment.  “ But  even  allowing  for  the  difference 
between  Is.  6cf.  and  31c/.  as  to  some  20,000  out  of  the 
102,000  train  miles,  there  would  still  be  a consider- 
able loss  on  the  working.  This  is,  of  course,  as 
regards  the  Meath  lme  by  itself,  and  we  do  not  take 
into  account  the  profit  the  Midland  Company 
sfaSliiey  will  spsxk  ta  themselves,  tat  make  on  their  om  line  o,rt  of  ttebxgh  traffic 
ask’a  comparison  of  these  Orders.  derived  from  tire  Meath  Lme."  Pree.sely  he 

1 13185  Mr  Barry.— Jdolnndorstandthatinl886the  contrary  to  what  they  said  befoie.  They 
v allv  Commissioners  gave  the  Midland  leave  to  carry  this  traffic  between  Clonailla  and  lltiblm 
S '/ ti,  third  train  f— They  did.  The  number  and  it  increased  their  receipts  m 1885  for  that  portion 
ofnassenvers  increased  10,350  on  an  average  for  the  of  their  own  lme  by  £9,390  [and  these  are  precisdy 
“if 1880  and  1881  over  the  years  1878  and  1879.  the  same  words  they  used  before]  but  except  for 
85  id  18°9  were  the  last  years  of  the  two-train  the  benefit  the  Meath  line  would  be  to  then,  m this 
JJL,  Coder  the  Commissioners’  Order  a third  train  respect,  they  might  not  have  agreed  to  work  that  hue 
wasnlaeed  on  in  1S80,  and  the  result  was  the  number  at  53  percent,  of  its  receipts  and  the  case  tlieiefoie 
„f  Jwensreis  increased  10,350.  The  Commissioners  as  to  the  alleged  loss  on  workmg  is  best  consideied 
eiived  that  a satisfactory  result,  and  expressly  stated  independently  of  it.  Now,  I 
,,  Orderof  1882  On  the  four  years,  1882,  they  gave  before  for  including  it  This  is  the  Order 
1*  id  1885  there  was  a further  iiors.se  ofl879-“At  the  same  time,  the  question  whether 
If  10  ? 4 « a total  increase  of  21,000  overthe  years  the  Midland  Company’s  share  of  the  receipts  of  a 
13781nnd'l879  and  10  000  over  the  years  1880  and  third  train  would  pay  the  expenses  of  running  it  is 
ffi.  ^ WeU  oneeived  that  thaf  was  a perfect  not  the  only  element  ofthya- 
iswer  to  the  Midland  application,  but  the  Commis- 

sioners  took  oil  the  tram  . , ,,  Wr-po  are  to  receive  for  their  remuneration  a fixed 

that  w’o  SSeir  share  of  the  receipt's ; and,  in  the  second 

sss mmmmmsmm 

half  year  it  was  o’dy  88,000,  as  against  the  coi'respondc  of * * ll)is  ^ By  Article 


ing  half  year  in  1878.  Sc  that  we  are 


,greemeut  of  1875,  the  Midland 


pimtion  than  in  the  year  when  the  Commissioners  gave  10  52  per  cent  of  the  gross 

their  original  Order  to  put  on  the  tram.  The  Com-  Company  fc  on  the  surplus  over  £18,000, 

missioners  in  the  two  first  Orders  spoke  strongly  of  receip  , 1 - excee(l  £20,000.  But 

the  diversion  ofthe  Navan  traffic.  Well  I have  made  of  expenditure  to 

a little  schedule  here  of  the  results  of  the  Navan  P • Midland  Company's  own  system  of 

traffic.  The  tram  vvas  taken  off  on  the  1st  September  lg  . d fi.om  1871  to  1878,  there  was 

lastyear,  midin  every  moirth  since  therehas  been  aiarge  ««  — 


diversion  of  traffic  to  the  Great  Northern.  A e therefore,  their  proportion  of  the  receipts  ol 

the  Meath  line  was  not  fixed  in  expectation  that  it 
alone  would  leave  them  a profit,  and  it  is  not  surpri- 
sing that,  according  to  a return  put  in  by  them,  their 
pvnenditure  on  the  Meath  Railway  in  the  nine  years 


m 1885,  6,161  passengers,  and  last  year  we  carr: 
only  5,100,  that  is  one-sixth  less.  The  great  Northern, 
in  1885,  carried  4,735,  and  last  year  they  earned 
6,377,  showing  a very  great  increase.  (Handing  m 
schedule.) 

18187.  Mr.  Barry. — How  many  trains  do  the  Great 
Northern  company  run  now  1 — Three  ; they  have 
always  run  three. 

18188.  Mr.  Pm.— How  have  you  arrived  at  these 
figures'! — From  the  Clearing  House  reports.  The 
Railway  Commissioners  in  their  last  Order  did  not 
refer  to  any  single  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  they 
placed  the  train.  They  did  not  refer  to  the  covenant 
which  they  considered  of  such  supreme  importance 
the  covenant  l>y  the  Midland  to  maintain  and  develop. 
And  I would  ask  if  the  Commissioners  would  be  kind 
enough  to  look  at  this ; they  stated  last  year  that  the 
train  did  not  pay  the  Midland,  and  it  was  on  that 
ground  they  took  it  off,  and  the  way  they  arrived  at 
that  conclusion  was  this : In  1882  they  said  it  did  pay 


expenditure  on  the  Meath  Railway  i: 
from  1870  to  1878,  exceeded  their  proportion  ot  the 
receipts  by  about  £2,000  a year.  The_  expenditure 
upon  their  own  railway  was  absorbing  oo  per  cent,  of 
their  receipts  at  the  time  that  they  undertook  to  work 
and  maintain  the  Meath  line  at  a percentage  of 
52  No  doubt  they  considered  that  line  to  have 
other  advantages  besides  those  which  belonged  to  it 
as  a separate  concern,  and  to  be  important  to  them 
from  its  relative  position  to  their  own  lines;  and  if 
we  take  into  account  the  traffic  which  the  Meath  lme 
supplies  to  the  Midland  main  line,  and  which  possibly 
micdit  not  come  at  all,  nor  the  profits  of  it  bo  earned, 
but'  for  the  Meath  line  forming  a link  in  and  being 
worked  continuously  with  the  Midland,  we  find  the 
profits  so  accruing  to  the  Midland  sufficient ^to  make 
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Octobcri,  188T.  their  possession  of  the  Meath  line  productive  and  ad-  lost  a great  deal  of  money  by  it  and  «, 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  vantageous  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  £2,000  the  shares  are  now  held  in  London  81-81111  deal  of 
Tighe  Chap-  a year  in  working  the  Meath  line,  considered  as  a 18192.  May  I ask  is  this  a<wem«,t  i 

_ a M . ^ /-iv  . . vwment  beween  you 


i year  in  working  the  Meath  line,  considered  as  a 

S&M  separate  concern.  _The  gross  receipts  for-  the  distance  ^^-G^rf«S^lSi2SSn»2' 

which  the  tmtfio  of  the  Meath  line  Weis  over  the  18193.  Wheni-Eitherpart,  cantritk l.r 
John  B.  Lane,  Midland  mam  line  were  stated  to  amount  to  £6,000  10104  Rv  wW  rm+Wl  t i ucuaw,romit. 

Mr.  Joseph  a year ; and  as  this  sum  is  part  of  the  benefit”  [Those  but  ™,ild  no!  n montbs’  n°tice ; 

Jamcs-  are  precisely  the  same  words  as  they  used  in  their  L 

other  Order]  “derived  by  the  Midland  from  their  b7ve ^ 

occupation  of  the  Meath  line,  and  part  of  the  pecuni-  because  the  traffic  is  divided  as  when  TeT T^~ 
ary  value  which  that  line  is  worth  to  them  the  i , , , , wncn  we  worked  the 

amount  which  may  be  ejected  to  be  S&.M 

oat  of  the  conveyance  of  passengers  hy  a third  train  5*8  to  a Y"'  «*•* 

cannot  be  taken  as  the  sole  or  principal  criterion  from  receiots  and  'affects  the  rebate  w S 1,educes  °ur 
which  the  case  for  or  against  a third  train  can  be  SlffwSAliS.  USed  to  «wn  it 
adduced.”  Then  they  go  on  to  say  that  “ the  witnesses  IT ifwTf  TV  and  we  not 

for  the  Meath  Company  were  generally  .agreed  that  tlnffie  • • ^ V'  6 re  ate  ]s  : that  when  our 
this  late  train  was  a great  convenience.  ’^I  S!  52®  5 J6"  £20-000'  ™ get  a 

further  say  here  that  in  the  Order  of  1879  they  only  J 5> ne^ent toW ft 8 If 

put  down  the  distance  traffic  there  as  £0,000  value  to  +o  tLr TVVT7  ^V'  Mldla“d  ?ntl  20  Per  cent. 


the  Midland  Company.  That  they'  thought  satisfac-  is  twice  over  ] besides 

tory,  but  here  you  £ in  the  1 Z Order  they  prt  K *A  1ft 


down  the  distance  traffic  to  he  £9, 000,  and  trX  put  wj'u*0  ^ “ecrH8  tablel>  we  proved  before 
it  down.  They  say  that  they  do  not  cinsid eLS.ffi  «*  «*•  set  eat 

to  be  worth  consideration,  hut  they  place  great  value  ‘ ‘ ” 

on  £6,000. 


18195.  Do  you  wish  the  Commissioners  to  read  the 
Judgments  1 Yes,  we  will  send  in  printed  copies  of  the 
Judgments.  With  the  exception  of  the  Dungarvan 
and  Lismore  we  are  the  only  line  in  Ireland  that  has 
only  two  trains ; whereas  we  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  as  far  as  regards  branch  lines,  with  respect  to  receipts. 

18196.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  are  your  total  receipts  per 
annum? — About  £20,000. 


18191.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  your  case? — That 
is  the  purport  of  it.  I will  just  very  shortly  trouble 
you  upon  another  matter.  It  is  merely  on  this  Meath 
Railway  question,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  three  of 
your  questions  you  ask  with  respect  to  excursion 
traffic.  With  regard  to  that,  the  facilities  are  less 
than  the  were.  In  1885  the  facilities  which  we  had 
for  down  excursion  traffic  were  withdrawn.  The 
Dublin  people  have  their  peculiarities,  like  other  com- 
munities, and  they  have  their  own  times  for  taking 
amusement,  and  they  will  not  be  dictated  to  in 
the  matter.  They  prefer  to  go  on  Sunday.  Of  course 
some  people  hold  that  to  be  objectionable;  but  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  they  will  only  travel  on  Sunday.  The  , -..rf 

Midland  Company  always  gave  cheap  excursion  fares  two  columns  there  for?  They  are  put  down  as  your 
on  Sunday,  both  on  their  own  line  and  on  ours.  .Tt  receiPts  ? — I will  hand  in  another  table,  which  you 
is  no  libel  whatever  on  the  Midland  line  to  say  that  it  wil?  fincl  clearer.  I should  like  to  hand  in  this  list, 
is  perhaps  the  most  uninteresting  portion  of  Europe.  is  a lisfc  of  alJ  branch  railways  in  Ireland,  and  it 
The  main  line  traverses  through  a morass,  and  conse-  fbows  our  position  with  respect  to  each  of  them.  It 
quently  they  have  no  excursion  traffic  to  speak  of.  *s  V several  years ; perhaps  one  year  would  be 

I am  only  speaking  now  of  the  Midland  Trunk  line  • sufficient.  This  was  proved  before  the  Railway 

of  course  there  is  a good  deal  to  interest  in  Conne-  Commissioners.  (Handing  in  same), 
mara  and  out  there,  but  their  Trunk  line  lies  beside  18201.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  object  of  your 
ours,  and  they  perhaps  found  that  very  few  people  went  application  to  us?— Well,  we  understood  that  you 
down,  as  I am  sure  they  did,  whereas  great  numbers  were  making  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  working 
went  to  the  county  Meath.  The  county  Meath  is  T the  line,  and  we  merely  wished  to  give  you  the 
peculiarly  historically  interesting  to  the  Irish  people  information, 
just  now,  and  there  is  a strong  sentiment  with  respect  18202.  I v 


18197.  What  is  the  highest  they  have  reached?— 
They  were  at  one  time  £22,000  or  £23,000. 

18198.  The  .Chairman. — What  do  you  say  is  the 
length  of  the  line? — Thirty  miles. 

18199.  Mr.  Pirn.  — Thirty-six,  is  not  it?— Thirty- 
six  including  a branch  line. 

18200.  Just  explain  this  table.  What  are  these 


to  it.  A great  many  went,  and  more  would  have  gone, 
if  the  thing  had  been  properly  worked.  Well, 'they 

withdrew  that,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
they  lost  very  considerably  by  that.  A«ain,  the 
Dublin  people  will  only  go  in  their  own  way,’  as  I 
have  said ; they  wish  to  go  in  societies  and  bodies. 
We  used  to  have  four  or  five  large  excursions  from 
the  Dublin  societies.  They  have  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  the  Oddfellows,  and  others,  but  these 
people  were  disobliged  by  the  Midland  officials.  Of 
course  the  Midland  officials  deny  that;  but  they 
cannot  deny  the  result — that  the  societies  will  not 
travel  by  us  now.  We  have  lost  considerably  also  in 
that.  We  had  only  one  excursion  this  year.  I said 
all  that  before  the  Railway  Commissioners,  and  Mr. 
Price  said  to  me : “If  they  give  you  the  same  facilities 
that  they  give  on  their  own  line  you  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  Well,  I do  not  think  that  is  any  answer, 
because  one  does  not  give  exactly  the  same  facilities 
on  a goods  and  on  a passenger  line ; and  what  may 
pay  on  one  will  not  pay  on  another.  That  is  my 
view  of  it.  When  we,  a very  insolvent  company  as 
we  were,  worked  this  line  ourselves,  we  gave  through 
trains,  and  wo  gave  those  excursions.  This  line  was 
originally  got  up  by  some  London  gentlemen,  who 


wanted  you  to  give  the  answer  that 


you  thought  necessary.  Of  course  you  will  see  it  is 
impossible  for  this  Commission  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
a decision  given  by  the  Railway  Commissioners? — I 
quite  understand  that. 

18203.  The  only  ground  upon  which  we  can 
consider  this  question  is  that  we  are  authorized  to 
enquire  into  the  management  and  organization  of  the 
Irish  Railways,  and  on  that  ground  alone  can  we 
enter  into  this  discussion  at  all  ? — Well,  it  is  certainly 
a matter  of  fact  which  will  come  under  your  notice, 
that  even  in  the  last  Order  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, they  pronounced  that  this  train  is  a matter 
of  great  public  convenience. 

18204.  If  you  complain  of  the  Great  Northern 
treatment  of  you,  that  is  a fan-  legitimate  question  for 
us  to  consider ; but  we  cannot  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  Orders  of  the  Railway  Commissioners? — Oh, 
certainly  not ; but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
enter  into  the  case  at  all  without  referring  to  the 
Judgments. 

18205.  Mr.  Pim. — You  dealt  wholly  in  speaking 
to  us  now  with  the  passenger  traffic? — Yes. 

18206.  Do  you  complain  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Midland  Company  carry  on  the  goods  and  live  stock 
traffic  ? — With  regard  to  the  live  stock  traffic  we  had 
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. ^se  of  complaint,  but  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
S' that  they  givens  a very  fair  service  now  with 
ei-ivcl  to  live  stock,  which  is  the  principal  thing  ; we 
uve  no  reason  to  complain. 

‘ jg207.  Mr.  Burry. — What  is  the  population  served 
. our  line? — Well,  Meath  is  undoubtedly  sparsely 
opulated,  I must  honestly  say;  but  the  people  are 
*>oii"re<,ated  very  much  into  small  towns,  and  that 
class  of  people  are  very  much  more  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  than  merely  peasants.  You  will  see  it  is 
accommodated  both  by  the  Midland  and  by  the 
Great  Northern,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  exactly  to  say  what  population  we  accom- 
modate, because  both  north  and  south  the  traffic  is 
drawn  away.  _ 

18208.  I mean  what  do  you  think  is  the  population 
of  the  places  to  which  you  run,  like  Navan,  Kilmessan, 
Druraree,  and  Dunboyne? — Navan  is  the  best  town. 
A directory  will  tell  you  that.  Kilmessan  is  no  town. 
Meath  is  a great  hunting  county,  and  there  is  a very 
considerable  traffic  in  the  Spring;  and  now  the 
Midland — and  I wish  it  stated  distinctly — give  very 
fair  hunting  accommodation. 

18209.  Are  the  trains  that  you  give  through  trains 
to  Dublin,  or  do  they  stop  at  Clonsilla  ? — They  stop  at 
Clonsilla. 

18210.  Mr.  Pirn. — But  there  is  no  change  of 
carriages? — Oh,  no. 

18211.  Mr.  Barry.  — Then  the  carriages  run  through 
to  Dublin?— Yes. 

18212.  What  is  the  capital  of  your  line? — £487,435. 

18213.  And  about  how  much  has  this  litigation 
cost  you  from  first  to  last  ? — It  has  been  most  re- 
munerative. 

18214.  But  how  much  has  it  cost  you?— It  cost 
us  £800  the  last  time,  but  we  have  recovered  money 
by  it.  We  should  have  lost  the  rebate  every  year 
but  for  it. 

18215.  But  I want  to  know  how  much  did 
it  cost  you  to  go  before  the  Bailway  Commissioners 
on  those  different  occasions  ? — Well  the  Midland 
Company  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  first  two  appli- 
cations. 

18216.  And  how  much  was  that  ; what  were 
your  costs  ? — I could  not  tell  that.  It  cost  us  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  solicitor  and  client  costs 
besides. 


18217.  What  were  your  costs?  — I am  sure  it  October  l,  isst. 
cost  us  £300  each  time  at  least,  and  the  last  time  J[r  T|loma3  r, 
I know  it  was  £800,  because  we  had  to  pay  our  own  xiglie  Chap 
costs.  mall,  Mr. 

18218.  Did  the  Bail  way  Commissioners  sit  in  Frederick  B. 
Dublin  ?-They  did.  ' jgg’uZ. 

18219.  Have  you  any  right  to  go  back  to  the  Bail-  Mr.  Joseph 
way  Commissioners  to  reconsider  their  Order? — We  James, 
can  go  back ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  we  recovered 
sums  of  money  and  other  things  under  those  Orders 
which  far  more  than  paid  for  the  liligation. 

18220.  Yes;  but  if  you  had  had  those  sums  of 
money  without  the  litigation  would  it  not  have  been 
better  ? — Of  course  it  would  ; but  the  shareholders 
are  quite  satisfied  that  the  money  has  not  been  thrown 
away. 

Mr.  Chapman.— They  would  not  give  us  back  those 
sums  without  the  litigation. 

Mr.  Falkiner. — Of  course  it  is  a terrible  thing  for  a 
poor  company  to  fight  a big  one.  We  have  no  officials, 
or  anything  else,  and  it  is  most  laborious. 

18221.  (To  Mr  Falkiner).- — Your  service  is  a 
special  service  running  from  Dublin  to  Navan? — Yes. 

18222.  Without  changing  carriages? — Yes;  and 
also  -it  runs  to  Athboy. 

18223.  Is  that  done  without  change  of  carriages? 

— We  change  carriages  at  Kilmessan.  I should  tell 
you  that  under  the  Commissioners’  Order  there  are 
also  cross  trains  to  suit  cross  service  between  Navan 
and  Athboy.  That  was  under  the  Commissioners’ 
first  Order,  and  it  did  not  pay  at  all,  and  we  were 
quite  willing  to  have  that  mileage  taken  off  if  we 
got  the  other,  and  we  offered  it. 

18224.  And  did  the  trains  run  continuously  on 
to  Kiugseourt  without  change  of  carriage  ? — Yes  ; 
from  Dublin. 

1S225.  Mr.  Pirn. — When  was  the  Navan  and 
Kingscourt  Railway  opened? — It  was  opened  about 
1873. 

18226.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  perpetual  run- 
ning powers  over  the  Midland  from  Clonsilla  ? — 

We  have. 

18227.  How  many  miles  do  you  run  over  the 
Midland  there  ? — Seven  miles. 

18228.  And  you  exercised  those  powers  when  fou 
worked  the  line  yourselves  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Edward  William  Maunsell  called  in  and  examined. 


18229.  The  Chairman. — 1 believe  you  are  the 
Secretary  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford 
Railway  Company  ? — Y es. 

18230.  You  have  had  these  questions  before  you  ? 
-Yes. 

18231.  And  probably  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
go  through  the  questions,  and  give  your  replies  to 
them,  so  that  the  shorthand  writer  can  take  them 
down?— Yes.  We  run  additional  trains  on  all 

occasions  when  accommodation  is  required,  such  as 
regatta  days,  horse  shows,  nights  when  there  are 
band  performances  at  Kingstown  and  other  stations 
on  the  line,  and  to  public  meetings  whenever 
they  are  held  at  various  places  along  the 

line.  On  the  Kingstown  line  we  have  three 

trains  every  hour ; and  between  Dublin  and  Bray,  by 
both  the  coast  line  and  the  inland  line,  there  is  a train 
every  half  hour.  Excursion  trains  are  constantly 
inn  during  the  season.  We  run  school  excursions  at 
very  low  fares  for  the  children  and  their  teachers- — 
sometimes  by  ordinary  trains,  and  sometimes  by  special 
trains.  We  give  tourist  excursion  tickets,  and  they 
are  issued  to  parties  of  six  and  upwards.  The  fare  is 
made  to  include  the  cost  of  cars  to  points  of  interest 
on  the  line,  and  hotel  dinners.  We  also  issue  morning 
market  tickets  to  Wicklow  from  fourteen  different 
stations  on  the  southern  end  of  the  line.  There  are 
morning  workmen  and  bather's’  tickets  issued  on  the 


Kingstown  line ; and  evening  tickets  for  promenaders  Mr.  Edward 
o-oino-  down  to  band  performances,  between  Westland-  William 
row  'and  all  stations  to  Bray,  and  between  Harcourt-  Maunsell. 
street  and  Bray,  at  practically  single  fares 
for  the  double  journey.  Then  we  issue  tickets  in 
connection  with  Cook’s  and  Gaze’s  tourist  tickets ; 
and  we  give  excursion  tickets  to  employees  of  large 
firms  such  as  Guinness’s,  which  are  issued  by  special 
arrangement  at  low  fares.  On  Sundays  we  run  a 
train,  charging  3 d.  fares  only,  to  Kingstown  for  the 
working  classes— all  third  class  carnages.  Those  are 
my  answers  to  the  first  question. 

18232.  Have  you  season  tickets? — Oh,  yes. 

18233.  Do  you  issue  season  tickets  for  all  three 
classes  ?— No,  first  and  second  ; and  season  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  to  teachers,  and  to  people  under  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  They  are  called  children. 

18234.  Do  you  adopt  the  same  scale  that  the  other 
companies  of  Ireland  do— the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  Companies— for  season  tickets? — I think 
that  most  of  their  scales  are  formed  upon  ours ; wo 
were  the  first. 

18235.  Then  they  are  all  alike  l—1 They  are  pretty 
nearly  alike.  . , - , 

18236.  Have  you  got  a printed  scale  of  your  fares  ‘ 

I have  (handing  in  time  table). 

18237.  And  will  that  time  table  also  give  the 
ordinary  fares  ? — Yes. 
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October  l,  1887.  18  2 38.  And  the  return  fares  ? — Yes;  it  is  the 

Mr  Edward  ordinary  time  table.  J should  tell  you  that  on  our 

Wiiliam  line  parcels  belonging  to  season  ticket  holders  are 

Maunsell.  carried  for  a nominal  charge  of  Id.  up  to  56  lbs. 
weight,  which  make3  a difference  in  the  rate. 

18239.  I observe  in  this  table  you  do  not  give  the 
distances,  you  simply  give  a certain  number  of 
stations? — The  distances  are  in  the  ordinary  time 
table,  in  the  first  part  of  that  book. 

18240.  These  practically  are  the  same  fares  as  are 
charged  by  the  other  companies  for  season  tickets  ? — 
I think  there  is  not  much  difference.  In  some  cases 
they  might  be  a little  higher,  and  in  other  cases 
perhaps  a little  lower. 

18241.  Did  you  ever  contemplate  issuing  third 
class  season  tickets? — It  has  been  spoken  of  very 
often,  but  we  did  not  see  our  way  to  do  it. 

18242.  Why? — We  thought  we  should  have  lost 
a great  deal  of  money  by  doing  it. 

1S243.  I suppose  the  bulk  of  the  passengers  are 
third  class  people  ? — Yes  ; they  are  the  most 
numerous. 

18244.  And  they  are  the  people  who  can  least  afford 
to  pay  the  higher  fare  1 — Well,  the  fares  are  not  high. 

18245.  How  many  miles  is  it,  for  instance  to  Bray  ? 
— Bray,  by  the  coast  line,  is  thirteen  miles. 

18246.  And  you  charge  £16  first  class,  and  £14 
second  ? — Yes. 

18247.  What  is  it  by  the  direct  route? — Twelve 
nailes  from  Ha'rcourt-street. 

18248.  But  you  charge  by  both  lines  the  same  ? — 
The  same.  A season  ticket  to  Bray  is  available  by 
either  line. 

18249.  But  most  people  could  not  take  those  tickets, 
you  know  ? — The  people  that  take  the  season  tickets 
are  chiefly  the  residents  in  the  seaside  towns,  in  Bray 
and  Kingstown. 

18250.  There  are  a great  many  men  travelling  back- 
wards and  forwards  who,  although,  perhaps, . not  in 
working  men’s  clothes,  are  quite  as  poorly  off  as  the 
working  men? — That  is  very  true. 

18251.  And  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  develop  that  traffic,  and  to  encourage  it  as  much 
as  possible? — Well,  that  is,  I think,  a matter  for  the 
directors  to  settle  themselves,  as  to  whether  it  is  ad- 
visable or  not.  I do  not  quite  know  that  we  should 
make  as  much  money  by  it. 

18252.  You  have  not  tried  the  experiment,  and  so 
you  cannot  tell  ? — No,  we  have  not ; except  that 
issuing  those  3(7.  tickets  which  we  issue  on  Sundays 
tends  in  that  direction. 

18253.  But  that  is  merely  on  Sunday? — Only  on 
Sunday ; and  they  have  not  been  a great  success. 

18254.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  railway 
company  in  Ireland  that  issues  third  class  season 
tickets  ? — T do  not  know,  but  I rather  think  not. 

18255.  This  book  contains  a list  of  all  your  fares  ? 
— It  does — all  the  fares.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
second  head  here,  “ Reduction  of  fares,”  I say  all  ex- 
cursion fares  are  reduced  .fares — some  of  them  very 
low  indeed.  Usually  excursion  tickets  are  issued  at 
single  fares  for  the  double  journey,  but  the  fares  fox- 
some  special  excursions  ai-e  much  lower.  For  instance, 
I give  one  ti-ain  that  we  sent  on  the  14th  of  August 
last,  from  the  country  to  Dublin.  The  return  fares 
from  Wexford  were  10s.  first  class,  7s.  6 d.  second  class, 
and  5s.  third  class,  whereas  the  ordinary  return  fares 
would  have  been  25s.  10(7.  first  class,  19s.  id.  second 
class,  and  12s.  10c7.  third  class  ; so  that  that  is  a vei-y 
low  rate. 

18256.  Then  for  long  distances  your  first  class  fares 
are  based  on  a scale  of  about  2 \d.  a mile  ? — About 
2d.,  ljd.,  and  Id.  a mile  is  the  foundation  of  our 
rates.  Then  there  are  through  booking  arrangements 
between  the  principal  stations  on  our  line  and  those 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line,  and  also  to 
the  English  stations  ; we  issue  through  tickets. 

18257.  Do  yoxx  issue  tickets  to  third  companies — 
v here,  for  instance,  you  have  to  pass  over  the  Great 


Southern  and  Western  to  another  company—] 
issue  to  the  third  company  or  the  fourth  company11) 


lozoo.  n.nu, 


the  lines  immediately  connected  with  you— LTt!  °!1 
stations  ? — Not  to  all  stations,  but  the  prin  ' l 
stations.  1 C1l)al 


18259.  And  from  the  principal  stations  ?-.yP, 
Then  with  regard  to  the  acceleration  of  trains  I 
that  since  the  1st  of  January,  1885,  there  has  been^ 
considerable  acceleration  in  our  trains  to  accommodate 
the  improved  mail  service.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  our  rolling  stock,  and  our  carriage 
stock  is  kept  up  with  great  care.  We  light  our  ca°r 
riages  with  gas  on  Pintschs’s  system,  and  I believe  we 
are  the  only  company  in  Ireland  doing  that.  Most 
of  our  engines  and  carriages  are  fitted  with  the  vacuum 
brake,  and  orders  have  been  given  to  fit  all  those 
that  have  not  been  fitted  with  it.  There  are  not  manv 

18260.  You  have  no  automatic  brake,  then  ?— It  is 
not  automatic.  It  is  Smith’s  vacuum.  Then  with 
regard  to  goods,  we  have  through  booking  arrange- 
ments between  our  principal  stations  and  those  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  English  and 
Scotch  lines. 

18261.  But  not  generally — you  have  not  throurt 
goods  rates  generally  in  England,  have  you  ? — We  have 
through  goods  rates  wherever  they  are  asked  for.  We 
have  through  goods  rates  to  certainly  all  the  principal 
stations  on  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  some 
on  the  Midland.  We  have  through  goods  rates  from 
Burton-on-Trent.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  cattle 
traffic,  we  have  special  trains  for  cattle  whenever  there 
are  fairs,  and  whenever  the  cattle  traffic  demands 
special  trains ; and  we  employ  a special  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  looldng  after  the  cattle  traffic,  and  getting 
the  cattle  ready,  and  so  on.  Either  the  traffic  manager 
or  one  of  his  assistants  attends  every  fair  where  there 
is  cattle  expected. 

18262.  You  do  not  book  cattle  through  to  England, 
I suppose  ?— No,  we  do  not — merely  to  Dublin.  Then, 
as  to  classification : we  are  constantly  making  changes 
in  the  classification.  Those  changes  are  made  by  the 
traffic  managers  of  the  different  lines  who  meet  at  the 
Clearing  House. 

18263.  But  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  should  have  one  classification? 
— Personally,  I do ; very  desirable,  indeed,  and  that 
is  the  tendency  of  all  the  changes  that  they  make  in 
the  classification — to  assimilate  it  with  the  English. 
Then  great  attention  is  paid  to  needs  and  complaints. 
We  are  always  very  careful  about  investigating  any 
complaints,  or  attending  to  any  requirements,  and  it 
is  investigated  personally  by  the  officer  of  whatever 
department  the  complaint  belongs  to. 

18264.  Have  you  any  competition  on  your  line  with 
any-  neighbouring  company  ? — -Not  directly.  Since  we 
opened  our  line  to  New  Ross  upon  the  Shillelagh 
branch  of  our  line,  we  come  somewhat  into  competition 
with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company. 

18265.  Mr.  Pirn. — Since  they  opened  the  fine  to 
Tullow? — Yes;  but  there  is  no  competition.  I mean 
to  say  there  is  no  rivalry,  as  it  were,  between  the 
lines. 

18266.  Is  the  line  from  Palace  East  no  Waterford 
completed  ? — No.  The  line  from  Palace  East  to  New 
Ross  was  opened  on  the  19th  of  last  month. 

18267.  It  is  projected  on  as  far  as  Waterford?— 
Yes.  We  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  existence  for 
continuing  that  extension  on  to  Waterford;  and  it 
money  were  a little  more  plentiful  than  it  is,  that  line 
would  certainly  be  made,  and  I think  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  public  if  it  were. 

18268.  You  have  no  intention  of  carrying  on  this 
branch  of  yours  from  Shillelagh  to  Bagnalstown  ?— 
No,  none  at  all.  There  is  an  Order  in  Council  for  a 
light  railway  from  Shillelagh  to  a place  called  Scara- 
walsh — that  is  not  very  far  from  Gorey. 

18269.  That  is  pointing  in  the  wrong  direction  to 
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_ , anT  competition  between  you  and  the  Great 
cfle!i  m and  Western  ? — There  is  no  competition 
gontlie  what  i have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
^ '-ns  is'  that  we  have  undertaken  to  carry  out  a 

brunch  1 


^“fij^elixteen  miles  long  from  Woodenbridgc  to 
aghj  and  also  an  extension  eight  miles  long  from 

Pa)j®70  Mr'  ^Barry.  — When  was  the  Shillelagh 
opened  ? — Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

18^71  The  Chairman.— You  have  a largo  traffic 
Lit  have  not  you1?— No,  not  very  large.  It  is  a 
UP  ’try.  This  line  runs  up  into  the  mountains. 

P°®  9>2  Vli-.  Barry.— The  New  Ross  line  is  just 

lilt  was  opened  on  the  19th  of  September. 

Xtline  to  Shillelagh,  and  the  line  from  Palace  to 
y „•  Ross,  we  made  at  our  own  expense  entirely. 

^*1 8973  Mr.  Pim. — Can  you  tell  me  what  the  cost  of 
Hie  Shillelagh  branch  was  1 — I could  not  tell  you;  I 
should  be  afraid  of  making  a mistake.  Then  we  pur- 
, a a line  called  the  Bagnalstown  and  Wexford 
lhilway  in  conjunction  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  It  had  broken  down  and  was  closed.  The 
Preat  Southern  and  Western  bought  the  portion  from 
Bagnalstown  to  Ballywilliam,  and  we  bought  the 
section  from  Ballywilliam  to  Macmine,  where  that 
forms  a junction  with  us. 

18274.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Did  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  oppose  your  line  from  Palace  East  to 
Waterford  ? — No.  When  we  were  about  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  powers  to  make  that  line  we  asked  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  to  join  us  m 
it  They  did  not  see  their  way  to  do  that,  but  they 
did  not  oppose  us.  Then  we  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  an  extension  from  New  Ross  to  Water- 
ford, as  I have  already  told  you.  It  has  not  yet  been 

C0118275  Mr.  Barry. — When  was  the  Act  obtained? 

1S276^  How  many  years  has  it  to  run  ? — It  had 
five  years  to  run  for  construction ; but  then  we  got  an 
extension  of  time. 

18277.  To  what  period?— I cannot  tell  you  from 
recollection.*  „ . c 

18278.  But  have  the  powers  for  the  purchase  ox 
land  run  out? — I think  they  have.* 

18279.  The  Chairman.— They  must  have  run  out 
unless  you  have  applied  for  an  extension  of  time  ?— 

We  did  get  an  extension  of  time,  but  I scarcely  think 
that  would  last  as  long  as  up  till  now. 

18280.  Do  you  remember  what  extension  they  gave 
you?— They  gave  us  an  extension  for  three  years, 
and  the  line  was  passed  in  July,  1878 — that  would 
be  1884*  Then  we  have  also  obtained  an  Act  ot 
Parliament,  and  we  are  now  just  about  to  construct 
a line  across  Dublin,  from  Westland-row  Station  to 
Amiens-street,  which  will  form  a connection  between 
Kingstown  and  all  parts  of  Ireland,  north,  south,  and 
west— the  City  of  Dublin  Junction  Railway.  The 
whole  of  the  capital  has  been  subscribed  for ; and  we 
have  applied  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  it  will  go 
on  immediately. 

18281.  Have  you  a sketch  map  showing  the  course 
of  the  line?— I have  not  one  with  me  ; but  you  know 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line  which  comes  m at 
Westland-row.  That  line  is  carried  on  across 
Westland-row,  across  Brunswiclc-street,  round  by  the 
Custom  House,  across  Gardiner-street,  and  so  into 
Amiens-street  Station. 

18282.  Mr.  Barry.— How  is-the  capital  guaranteed  ? 

—By  our  company  (that  is  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford),  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company. 

18283.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Is  that  line  carried  along 
the  streets  ? — It  will  go  across  the  streets  ; it  will  be 
a high-level  line. 

18284.  The  Chairman—  You  do  not  interfere,  of 
course,  with  that  bridge  over  the  Liffey  near  the 

* See  explanatory  letter,  page  u 


Custom  House  ? — No  ; we  go  on  the  lower  side  of  that  October  l,  1887- 
bridge.  Mr.  Edward 

18285.  Just  skirting  the  Custom  House  then? — William 
Yes,  close  round  by  the  Custom  House.  That  was  MauhaeU. 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
opposed  that  line ; they  said  it  would  disfigure  the 
Custom  House,  and  prevent  its  architectural  beauties 
being  seen. 

18286.  You  do  not  interfere  with  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege grounds? — No. 

18287.  You  run  between  the  College  grounds  and 
Brunswiclc-street  ? — Yes ; we  do  not  touch  the  College 
grounds. 

18288.  That  connects  all  the  railways  in  the  south 
with  the  railways  in  the  north  ? — North,  south,  and 
west.  Well,  then,  in  answer  to  the  question—  “ What 
encouragement  to  extensions  by  undertaking  them 
directly  ? ” I say  that  we  have  not  given  or  promised 
any  subscription  to  any  railway  promoted  by  another 
company,  but  we  have  obtained  Parliamentary  powers 
to  work  and  maintain  for  a percentage  of  receipts  a 
light  railway  from  Shillelagh  via  Newtownbarry  to 
Scarawalsh. 

18289.  What  gauge?— It  is  the  same  gauge  an  ours, 
but  it  has  lighter  rails. 

18290.  On  that  point  what  is  your  opinion  upon 
the  extension  of  light  railways  in  various  parts  of  the 
country — would  you  prefer  the  ordinary  gauge  of  o ft. 

3 in.,  or  a narrow  gauge? — I prefer  the  5 ft.  3 in. 
wauge.  There  is  only  one  reason  against  it,  and  that 
is  the  expense. 

18291.  You  prefer  it  because  the  trucks  are  inter- 
changeable ? — Yes. 

18292.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Having  regard  to  the  work- 
ing, and  the  expense  of  transhipment,  and  separate 
rolling  stock,  do  you  think  it  would  probably  be  cheaper 
in  the  end  to  make  a broad  gauge  line  ? — That  is  my 
opinion.  Although  there  has  been  power  to  make 
that  light  railway  for  some  time  it  has  not  been  car- 
ried out,  principally  because  the  guarantee  from  the 
baronies  was  limited  to  thirty-two  years,  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  raise  the  money  to  make  it,  up 
to  this  time  ; but  if  the  money  were  found,  and  it  was 
made,  I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  the  company,  and  develop  the  resources  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Then  we  supply  rolling 
stock  on  hire  for  the  line  from  Wexford  to  Rosslare 
harbour. 

18293.  Have  you  running  powers  over  the  Rosslare 
Railway? — No,  we  have  not. 

18294.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  do  not  work  it  under  an 
agreement  ?— No  ; we  prefer  not  working  it.  They 
work  it  themselves.  Wc  supply  the  rolling  stock. 

18295.  Have  you  a,  plan  of  your  Waterford  exten- 
sion?—I have  not.  I have  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

18296.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
existing  bridge  at  Waterford  where  you  pay  tolls  ? 

Yes,  I know  it. 

18297.  Did  the  Commissioners  of  that  bridge  op- 
Bill?— They  did,  but  they  got  no  locus 


pose  your  . 

18298.  Did  you  cross  the  river  within  the  limits  of 

their  rights  to  ferry  ?— There  was  a controversy  about 

that.  We  said  we  did  not ; they  said  we  did.  How- 
ever, they  got  no  locus  standi  to  oppose  us. 

18299.  Did  they  apply  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment'?—They  applied,  I know,  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  I happen  to  have  the  evidence  here— “ Mr. 
Saunders  was  heard  to  address  their  lordships  in  sup- 
port of  the  locus  standi  of  the  Waterford  Bridge  Com- 
missioners in  opposition  to  the  Bill.  The  Solicitor- 
General  (Ireland)  isheard  in  reply.  Counsel  and  parties 
are  directed  to  withdraw.  After  a short  tune  they 
are  a-min  called  in,  and  are  informed  by  the  Chair- 
man "that  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Waterford  Bridge  Commissioners  have  no  locus 
sta/ndi.”  That  was  in  1878.  _ . , 

18300.  Then  the  Act  authorized  your  crossing  the. 
river? — It  did. 
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October  l,  1887,  18  301.  The  Chairman. — Where? — Above  where 

Mr.  Ward  tb“* .*<£  blj?ge  “• 

William  18302.  How  much  above  ? — I think  about  a quarter 

Mannsell.  of  a mile. 

18303.  Then  it  is  within  their  ferryage  rights? So 

they  say. 

18304.  Although  they  might  not  have  a locus  standi 
before  the  House  of  Lords  there  may  be  a legal 
question  still  ? — Certainly. 

18305.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
providing  compensation  for  that  ? — No. 

1830G.  Or  saving  their  rights?— No,  nothing.  The 

idea  that  our  people  had  when  they  went  for  that  line 
was  that  that  bridge  would  be  made  a free  bridge 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  counties  and  the  different 
railway  companies. 

1&307.  Have  you  had  a good  legal  opinion  upon 
this  point : supposing  you  made  the  bridge,  and  they 
were  to  raise  the  legal  question  that  their  rights  of 
ferryage  include  all  the  traffic  you  may  take  over  the 
river?— We  have  not  taken  any  legal  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  I think  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Company  did  at  one  time. 

18308.  With  what  result?— That  question  has 
never  been  settled  between  them.  They  made  a com- 
promise. The  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company 
agreed  to  pay  them,  on  some  reduced  scale  of  charges, 
for  their  goods  crossing  that  bridge. 

18309.  .£400  a year,  we  have  heard? — I think  so ; 
but  it  is  a question  that  has  never  been  settled  yet,  as 
to  whether  they  really  have  legal  rights  over  it  or 
not. 

18310.  Mr.  Barry. — The  object,  I suppose,  of  the 
line  from  New  Loss,  as  promoted  by  your  company, 
was  to  run  in  competition  to  Waterford  ? — To  run  to 
Waterford,  certainly. 

18311.  But  apart  from  that  object,  do  you  consider 
that  line  would  have  a value  in  connecting  the  south 
of  Ireland  east  and  west  ?— I think  it  would  have  a 
very  great  value. 


18312.  From  a public  point  of  view  U 
public  point  of  view— I do  not  think  as-tcon  ‘0In  a 
speculation  for  our  company  : I am  not  •!mer(;ial 
about  that ; and  that  is  the  reason  we  neve.  SUre 

18313.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  will  be  ns 
to  Dublin  as  the  existing  route  ? — It  would & l'°Ute 
18314.  Mr.  Barry. — But  apart  from  that 
tion,  it  would  connect  the  whole  of  the  south 'of 

Jot  1 d ^ C1’0SSmg  the  “ver  at  Waterford  I—' Yes 

18315.  Have  you  ever  had  any  negotiation.,  t 
.opening  a packet  service  between  Rosslare  Invl J0'' 
and  England  I No,  we  never  have ; 
is  not  our  line.  llne 

18316.  But  it  is  in  close  proximity  ? Yes  • it 

continuation  of  our  line.  ’ u a 

18317.  Do  not  yoiir  trucks  run  over  a portion  of 
tiie  line  made  by  the  Rosslare  Harbour  Company  £ 
Yes  ; they  run  along  the  quays  at  Wexford. 

18818.  Do  you  pay  any  tolls  for  the  use  of  that  ?- 

18319.  That  was  made,  therefore,  gratis  by  the 

Rosslare  Harbour  Railway  Company  ? Yes.  ' 

1 8320.  Without  any  right  to  have  toll  ?— No  • thev 
have  no  toll  from  us.  ’ J 

18321  Could  yon  let  us  see  tie  Parliamentary 
plans  and  sections  of  your  line  at  Waterford  where  it 
crosses  the  railway!- Yes;  I have  not  it  here,  hut 
I will  send  it  to  you. 

18322.  Would  you  also  give  us  a copy  of  the  Par- 
liamentary estimate  1— If  I can  procure  it  I will 
18323.  Mr.  Fim.~  What  is  the  distance  from  New 
Ross  to  Waterford  by  your  proposed  railway  ?- 
Tlnrteen  miles.  ‘ 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

(Adjourned  to  November  7th.) 


Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Company, 
Secretary’s  Office,  Westland-row, 

Dublin,  3rd  October,  1387. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works, 

5,  Ely-place,  Dublin. 

Sm,_ In  reference  to  my  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  1st  inst.,  I wish  to  point 
out  that  Parliamentary  powers  for  carrying  out 
the  extension  of  the  railway  from  New  Ross  to 
Waterford  are  still  in  existence ; the  time  for  purchase  of 
land  and  execution  of  works  under  the  Act  of  1878  having 


been  extended  by  the  Company's  Acts  of  1882  and  1886 
copies  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith.  ’ 
I send  also  herewith  set  of  Parliamentary  plans  of  the 
v>  aterford  extension. 

The  Parliamentary  estimate  is  : — 

£ 

For  Railway  No.  1,  . . 100,000 

i)  ».  2,  . . 35,000 

> » 3,  • . 1,394 


41136,394 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
E.  W.  Maunseix,  Secretary. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  DAY— MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  7th,  18S7.  ***• u». 

The  Commission  met  at  32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 


Present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman) ; James  Abernethy, Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pirn,  Esq. 


Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  called  in  and  examined. 


18324.  The  Chairman. — I believe  yon  are  the 
general  manager  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway 
Company  1 — Yes. 

18325.  I believe  you  have  had  the  list  of  questions 
before  you,  and  you  have  probably  considered  your 
answers  to  them  ? — I have. 

18326.  I will  take  you  through  them  seriatim. 
WTiat  means  have  been  taken  on  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
Railway  to  increase  passenger  traffic,  by  “(d)  Ad- 
ditional trains,  regular  or  excursion  1 (h)  Reduction 
of  fares!  (c)  Special  facilities,  for  through  booking, 
or  excursion  or  market  tickets!  (d)  Acceleration  of 
trains  1 ( e ) Improvement  of  rolling  stock?” — With 
regard  to  “(a)”  we  have  given  extra  trains,  and  those 
are  run  on  any  occasion  when  there  is  anything 
sufficiently  important  or  attractive  to  induce  the  public 
to  travel. 

18327.  Will  you  give  me  a list  of  your  ordinary 
tains?  The  excursion  trains  come  under  “ (c) ” and 
we  should  like  to  have  first  the  accommodation  by 
the  ordinary  trains.  First  of  all  I may  mention  to 
you  generally — I do  not  say  that  this  applies  to  the 
Cork  and  Bandon  line  in  particular — that  the  com- 
plaint we  have  had  from  the  public  is  of  the  want  of 
ordinary  trains,  and  facilities  to  get  from  place  to 
place,  that  in  some  cases  they  cannot  get  to  and  from 
a place  in  the  day,  and  that  at  other  times  they  cannot 
get  to  a town  until  too  late  in  the  day  for  business. 
That  is  the  class  of  general  complaint  we  have  had, 
and  we  want  to  ascertain  what  accommodation  you 
give  to  the  public  ordinarily,  before  going  to  the 
special  accommodation  ? — I have  our  time  table  here, 
which  will  show  the  ordinary  trains  .daily  run  with 
the  exception  of  goods  trains,  which  we  do  not  publish, . 
(The  witness  handed  in  the  time  table). 

18328.  Take  the  first  train.  That  is  the  mail  train 
I presume? — Yes;  that  is  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

18329.  That  is  quite  inconvenient  of  course  for 
the  general  public  ? — Yes,  it  is,  but  you  observe  the 
heading  there,  “ mail  train.”  That  train  and  the  seven 
o'clock  up  from  Skibbereen — the  last  at  night — are 
regulated  by  the  Postmaster-General.  Those  two 
trains  we  have  no  control  over ; they  are  mail  trains, 
and  we  have  a subsidy  for  the  mails.  The  next 
train  you  see  there  is  9.20  in  the  morning.  That 
runs  down  to  Skibbereen,  Bantry,  ClonakUty,  and 
Kinsale — the  four  branches.  We  consider  that  as 
convenient  an  hour  as  could  be  selected. 

18330.  You  have  two  trains  in  the  day  from  Cork 
to  Skibbereen? — Yes,  exclusive  of  that  night  mail. 
In  the  24  hours  we  have  three  through  trains 
running  to  Skibbereen  and  Bantry,  two  of  those  run 
k Clonakilty  and  Kinsale  in  addition.  There  are 
three  trains  running  into  Skibbereen  and  three  out  of 
it  every  day. 

18331.  I see  that  you  take  2 hours  and  32  min- 
utes ?— Yes,  with  the  mail  train ; that  is  the  quickest. 

18332.  The  one  leaving  at  9.20  gets  into  Skib- 
hereen  at  12.15  ; that  is  2 hours  and  55  minutes 
jor  53  miles? — Yes,  there  are  a great  number  of  stops. 

" one  Part  of  our  system  you  will  see  that  in  ten 
m>  es  we  have  five  stops. 

18333.  Then  by  the  three  o’clock  train  you  take 
a‘so  2 hours  55  minutes  ?— Yes. 

18334.  And  the  return  trains  seem  to  be  about 

e same  1 — Yes  ; that  is  about  the  time  of  the  two 


day  trains,  as  we  call  them.  The  night  trains  take  a Mr.  Alexander 
shorter  time.  There  are  not  so  many  stops  on  them  Gordon, 
you  will  observe. 

18335.  The  rate  of  running  is  about  twenty  miles  • 
an  hour  ? — That  is  the  average — a little  over  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

18336.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  the 
public  of  want  of  additional  train  service? — We 
have  had  complaints  from  time  to  time  requiring 
more  trains  at  different  hours.  Of  course,  there  are 
often  complaints  made  that  you  would  not  note  down 
as  complaints,  such  as  if  you  met  with  a passenger 
in  a train  who  would  refer  to  certain  things  that 
he  should  like  to  have ; but  I speak  of  a complaint 
made  in  this  way  and  which  I treat  as  a complaint 
worthy  of  attention,  where  a man  puts  pen  to 
paper  and  writes  and  suggests  an  alteration,  or  an  im- 
provement, or  an  additional  train.  That  occurred 
some  couple  of  years  ago.  The  inhabitants  of  Skib- 
bereen wrote  to  our  Board,  and  complained  that 
they  could  not  return  from  Cork  to  Skibbereen 
later  than  three  o’clock,  and  they  required  an 
additional  train  running  through  in  connection  with 
the  six  o’clock  train  to  Bandon.  They  asked  that 
the  matter  should  be  discussed.  The  people  of 
Skibbereen  were  all  interested  in  the  net  receipts  of 
the  railway  because  they  have  to  pay  the  Baronial 
guarantee,  and  that  being  the  case,  they  suggested 
that  we  should  send  an  official  down  to  discuss  the 
matter  at  a special  meeting  convened  in  Skibbereen 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  running  of  the  trains. 

The  Board  selected  me  to  go  down  as  their  manager 
and  I went  down.  Knowing  that  I had  an  appoint- 
ment on  a certain  day,  I wrote  beforehand  to  Father 
O’Leary,  a prominent  clergyman  in  that  district,  who 
was  the  mover  in  the  matter,  and  also  to  some  other 
gentleman,  I think  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, askingthem  to  put  in  writing  any  figures,  or  any 
stai-tings  or  arrivals  they  would  propose  as  an  improve- 
ment to  that  time  table  which  I have  handed  in  to 
you.  They  set  to  work  and  they  prepared  some 
figures,  but  the  figures  they  put  forward  I assured 
them  at  once  would  not  work.  They  blocked  the  line 
at  any  number  of  places,  and  they  shut  themselves  off 
from  the  junctions.  We  discussed  it  for  a few  hours, 
and  the  wind-up  of  it  was  that  they  said  they  should 
like  the  six  o’clock  train  to  run  through,  leaving  thetime 
table  as  it  was.  I showed  them  that  we  ran  a train 
in  connection  with  the  six  o’clock  train  for  two  years  as 
a test,  and  while  running  that  train  we  found  our  pas- 
sengers very  few.  In  some  cases  they  ran  down  to  one 
passenger  on  the  train  from  Drimoleague  to  Skibbereen. 

In  one  solitary  case  it  actually  went  down  to  no  pas- 
senger, so  that  the  driver,  the  fireman,  and  the  guard 
were  the  only  living  beings  on  the  train.  I said  we 
could  not  spend  our  money  in  running  trains  for  miles 
with  only  two  or  three  passengers  in  them. 

18337.  Take  the  trains  into  Cork.  Your  first  train 
into  Cork,  1 think,  is  half-past  eleven  ? — That  is  the 
first  train  from  the  west — from  Skibbereen.  There  is 
a train  before  that  from  Bandon  and  Kinsale. 

18338.  From  Skibbereen  the  first  train  is  half-past 
eleven,  and  then  to  get  back  beyond  a certain  point 
you  must  leave  at  three  o’clock  ? — That  is  so. 

1S339.  That  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  a very 
short  time  for  transacting  any  business  so  as  to  return. 
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the  same  clay,  does  not  it  ? — It  does.  It  is  a little  5s.  per  train  mile  ; whereas  in  England  the  general  w I 

over  three  hours.  would  he  decidedly  under  5s.  It  does  not  folio*  ! 

18340.  Have  you  had  complaints  of  that1? — We'  that  a high  rate  of  train  mileage  receipt  means  nr  ' 

have.  This  complaint  I am  speaking  of  bore  on  perity,  or  means  the  utmost  you  ought  to  get  out  of 

that.  the  travelling  public,  but  the  number  of  trains  has° 

18341.  I am  speaking  now  of  passengers  going  into  great  deal  to  do  witli  it,  and  although  it  may  reduce 

Cork,  and  back  again  in  a reasonable  time  1 — There  the  mileage,  it  will  increase  practically  y0ur  ne^ 

have  been  complaints,  and  this  complaint  which  I have  receipts  ? — It  is  new  to  me  that  the  amount  per  train 

been  speaking  of  put  forward  several  points,  and  one  mile  run  is  more  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  England 

of  the  points  was  the  inconvenience  to  the  public,  but  at  the  same  time,  though  the  amount  per  train 

having  to  leave  Cork  in  three  hours  after  they  arrive  mile  is  often  spoken  of,  that  is  really  of  no  impor- 

there.  tance  to  us. 

18342.  Would  it  not  be  less  than  three  hours? — 18351.  Will  you  give  us  your  first,  second,  and 

Assuming  that  all  the  trains  kept  the  time  specified  third  class  fares  per  mile? — The  first  class  is  2-hf.  the 

in  the  Time  Table,  it  would  be  three  and  a half  hours,  second  class  l|cf.,  and  the  third  class  Id.,  as  near  as 

but  then  they  would  lose  time  in  going  to  the  shops,  possible. 

there  would  be  five  minutes  going  up  to  the  city,  18352.  That  prevails  all  over  the  system?— It 
five  minutes  coming  back ; but  we  actually  have  does. 

them  landed  in  the  city  of  Cork,  according  to  that  18353.  Have  you  market  tickets? — Yes,  we  have 
time  table,  for  three  and  a half  hours.  That  was  the  market  tickets. 

complaint,  but  then  on  the  other  hand  the  return  18354.  What  scale  do  you  adopt  for  them?— In 
tickets  are  available  for  a week,  and  any  person  some  cases  we  give  them  at  single  fares,  and  in  a few 

making,  up  his  mind  to  come  to  Cork,  to  make  an  cases  under  single  fares. 

important  purchase,  that  would  extend  over  this  18355.  Do  you  mean  the  single  fare  for  the  double 
time,  I suppose  would  not  mean  to  spend  their  day  journey? — Yes.  That  is  to  return  on  the  same  day. 
on  the  journey  and  their  money  for- three  hours.  18356.  And  some  ai'e  below  that? — Some  area 

18343.  Practically  you  find  the  bulk  of  your  pass-  shade  below  that, 
engers  from. the  country  return -the  same  day,  do  you  18357.  That  is  for  third  class,  I presume? — Yes, 
not?— No.  They  extend  their  time  very  often  for  two  A very  few  only  avail  themselves  of  second  class 
or  three  days,  and  a week,  and  often  apply  for  an  market  tickets.  . We  have  issued  market  tickets  very 
extension  of  time.  largely  within  the  last  four  years. 

18344.  That  applies  to  a small  per-centage? — It  18358.  Mr.  Pirn. — Have  you  only  one.  mail  train 
might  be  a few.  I think  a large  per-centage  do  not  each  way  in  the  day? — Yes;  but  we  carry  mails  by 

return  on  the  same  day.  all  ether  trains  that  the  Post  Office  wishes  to  avail  of. 

18345.  You  do  not  give  them  the  chance  of  return-  . 18359.  Are  the  mails  that  go  down  by  the  morning 

ing  ? — As  I have  told  you,  we  gave  them  the  chance  train  from  Dublin  sent  on  over  your  system? — They 

for  two  years.  As  a test  case,  we  actually  said,  for  two  are,  but  not  till  three  o’clock, 
years  we  will  run  you  back  at  6 o’clock.  We  ran  18360.  Are  they  delivered  that  evening  in  Skibbe- 
them  back  at  6 o’clock,  giving  them  three  hours  more,  reen  ? — Yes — Kinsale,  Skibbereen,  Clonakilty,  Ban 
and,  as  I have  told  you,  we  checked  our  trains,  and  don,  Dunmanway,  and  all  the  towns, 
kept  tally  of  the  number,  and  the  number  of  passengers  18361.  Are  mails  collected  in  Skibbereen  in  time 
availing  themselves  of  it,  did  not  pay  for  the  coal.  for  the  day  mail — the  one  that  gets  to  Dublin  at  6.15 

18346.  Is  not  that  going  to  the  other  extreme  ? in  the  evening? — Yes.  That  brings  the  mails  up  from 
Six  o’clock  seems  to  be  rather  late,  because  that  would  Skibbereen  and  Bantry,  arriving  at  Cork  at  a quarter 

mean  not  getting  into  Skibbereen  until  9 o’clock  at  past  eleven,  and  they  catch  the  12.10  and  2.10  mail 

night  ? — Then  the  question  is,  how  much  later  than  3 trains.  It  is  part  of  our  agreement  with  the  Post 

o’clock  it  should  be.  That  is  the  point  to  settle.  We  Office  that  in  addition  to  the  two  mail  trains  I 

traversed  the  country  and  asked  the  business  people  have  told  you  of,  we  shall  carry  mails  by  any  other 
the  question.  “Which  would  you  rather  have,  the  train  they  think  proper  to  give  them  to,  but  we  run 

6 o’clock,  or  the  3 o’clock  train  ” ? — and  the  majority  as  we  like.  We  can  fix  our  own  time  and  alter 

of  those  who  really  travelled  were  all  in  favour  of  the  those  trains. 

3 o’clock.  18362.  What  is  the  scale  of  your  passenger  fares  for 

18347.  Mr.  Barry — When  you  ran  the  6 o’clock  return  tickets  ? — One  and  a half, 
train,  did  you  continue  to  run  the  3 o’clock  train  ? — 18363.  Is  it  not  usually  in  Ireland  a fare  and  two- 

We  did  at  first,  but  for  a year  we  exit  off  the  3 o’clock  thirds  ? — It  is ; and  we  have  a few  exceptional  cases 
train.  Then  there  wex-e  general  complaints.  It  was  of  a fare  and  two-thirds. 

said  that  would  never  do;  yoix  cannot  make  xxs  18364.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  your  fares  were 
pi'isoners  in  the  city  till  6 o’clock  ; we  have  perhaps,  fixed  some  time  ago  ? — They  were  ; they  were  fixed  in. 
only  one  thing  to  buy  ; we  have  only  come  to  bxxy  a 1873. 

cloak,  or  a dress,  or  perhaps  only  a bax'rel  of  sugar  ; 18365.  What  reduction  did  you  make  then? — Our 

yoxx  must  let  us  back.  I contend,  and  I did  sxxccess-  fares  were  fixed  then,  and  we  have  made  no  reduction 
fully  contend  before  that  meeting,  that  three  was  the  since. 

best  time  they  could  have,  and  they  had  to  leave  it  18366.  Have  you  through  bookings  with  the 
so  for  the  present.  neighbouring  companies  ? — We  have. 

1834S.  The  Chairman. — That  is  assumixxg you  only  i 8367.  To  all  parts  of  Ireland  ? — No,,  not  beyond 

have  that  number  of  trains? — Exactly,  axxd  another  Dublin.  We  tried  to  book  to  Belfast,  but  the  Great 
thing  is  that  if  yoxx  defined  the  train  mileage  of  these  Northern  declined  some  years  ago.  We  have  no»" 
trains,  it  does  not  pay.  It  is  not  very  profitable  to  repeated  our  attempt  to  get  a through  rate  for  mackerel 
’AS  in  our  country  as  it  is,  but  to  scatter  the  traffic  and  goods  generally, . axxcl  they  are  about  to  accept  the 
over  three  trains,  instead  of  two,  would  be  ruinous  to  arrangement. 

the  shareholders.  18368.  Will  you  confine  youx’self,  first  of  all,  to  pus- 

18349.  Probably  you  are  aware  from  the  Board  of,  seixgers.  Have  you  through  bookings  to  Belfast  for 
Trade  returns,  which  xxo  doubt  yoxx  get  annxxally,  that  passengers? — No. 

the  mileage  receipts  of  the  Irish  railways  for  passenger  18369.  Referring  to  letter  (c)  of  the  questions,  have 

traffic,  exceed  the  generality  of  the  mileage  receipts  of  yoxi  special  facilities  for  through  booking? — Yes,  we 
the  English  railways  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  I have  special  facilities,  which  are  given  for  the  through 
thought  it  was  the  other  way.  booking  of  tourists. 

18350.  I am  talking  of  the  train  mileage  receipts.  18370.  Have  you  throxtgh  bookings  for  ordinary 
You  will  find  that  in  Ireland,  you  get  something  like  passengers? — No,  we  have  no  through  bookings  lot 
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rdinary  passenger  traffic.  The  only  through  booking 
° e have  is  for  tourists,  and  we  carry  six  thousand  or 
Iven  thousand  every  year  at  through  fares  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  and  all  parts  of  the  country. 

18371-  Through  Cork! — Through  our  system.  They 
are  booked  either  from  or  to  England. 

18372.  Then  you  have  through  bookings  with  the 
English  railways,  but  not  with  the  Irish  railways  ? — 
We  have  through  bookings  for  first  and  second  class 
tourist  tickets.  , . , 

18373-  Have  you  through  bookings  every  aay  with 
English  railways  ? — We  have,  during  the  summer 
months. 

18374.  I am  speaking  of.  your  ordinary  passenger 
traffic  1— No,  we  have  no  through  booking  for  ordin- 
ary passengers. 

18375-  Then  your  through  booking  is  merely  for 
tourists  ?— Merely  for  tourists. 

18370-  You  have  no  through  bookings  with  your 
neighbours  in  Ireland?— No.  When  the  _ Sell  nil 

Tramway  was  working  we  booked  through  with  that 
one  line  only.  That  is  a continuation  of  our  own 

^18377.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  give  return  third  class 
fares  at  a fare  and  a half  1— No,  it  is  a shade  over. 

18378.  What  is  the  reduction— is  it  a fare  and 
two-thirds  ?— It  is,  in  some  cases. 

18379-  The  Chairman. — I understood  that  you  had 
return  market  tickets  at  single  fares? — Yes,  that  is 
the  case.  _ 

18380.  And  in  some  cases  even  below  the  smgle 
fares  ?— That  is  so. 

18381.  Mr.  Pim. — The  ordinary  return  fare  is  a 
fare  and  a half,  except  in  the  case  of  third  class,  when 
it  is  a fare  and  two-thirds  ?— Yes.  The  ordinary 
market  tickets  I have  a list  of  here.  (Handing  in 

18382.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  me  what  in- 
duced you  to  make  your  first  and  second  class  return 
tickets  a fare  and  a half,  and  your  third  class  return 
tickets  a fare  and  two-thirds?— It  is  not  a general 
rule.  We  fix  on  a sum.  We  keep  to  about  a fare 
and  two-tliirds. 

18383.  Why  do  you  do  that  with  third  class,  and  give 
a fare  and  a half  to  the  first  and  second  class  ? — Thefirst 
class  in  some  cases  are  a fare  and  a half — perhaps  in 
most  cases,  and  the  second  class  are  also  a fare  and  a 
half.  The  third  class  in  some  special  cases  are  also  a 
fare  and  a half. 

18384.  But  as  a rule  you  say  they  are  a fare  and 
two-thirds?— Tlie  third  class  as  a rule  is  a fare  and 
two-thirds.  The  fares  are  given  in  that  list.  In 
some  cases  we  fix  on  the  even  4s.  6 d.  or  5s.  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  fares  for  return  tickets  issued  are  cal- 
culated as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  following  rates : — 
First  class  3 \d.,  second  class  2f d.,  and  third  class 

iff.  . . , 

183S5.  A penny  three  farthings  is  a tare  and 
three-quarters,  not  a fare  and  two-thirds? 

A_s  neal-  as  possible  we  calculate  to  that. 

That  was  my  written  answer  to  the  question 
relating  to  return  tickets.  The  question  was  “ Do 
you  issue  return  tickets,  and  if  so  at  what  rates  and 
for  what  periods  ? ” Then  I said  that  first,  second, 
and  third  class  ordinary  return  tickets  for  distances 
not  exceeding  twelve  miles  are  available  on  the  day 
of  issue  and  following  day.  Those  issued  for  distances 
over  twelve  miles  are  available  for  a week,  exclusiv  e 
of  Sunday.  ~,T. 

18386.  Now  as  to  your  goods  traffic.  What 
through  rates  have  you? — We  have  through  bookings 
to  Dublin  and  to  about  300  places  or  stations  in 
England,  and  when  expedient  we  reduce  the  rates. 

18387.  To  how  many  places  have  you  through 
goods  rates  in  Ireland?— Only  to  Dublin  at  present 
and  we  have  fish  rates  to  all  the  inland  stations,  but 
for  ordinary  goods  only  to  Dublin. 

18388.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Companies  to  book 
through  ? — No,  except  to  Dublin. 
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183S9.  Have  any  of  the  Companies  applied  to  you  Nov.  7.  i8«7. 
for  through  rates  ? — No.  j[r.  Alexander 

18390.  Then  practically  with  regard  to  any  goods  Gordon, 
you  have  for  other  lines  the  consignor  or  the  consignee 
has  to  re-book  at  the  junctions? — Only  to  re-book  at 
Cork. 

18391.  But  going  to  any  other  part  of  Ireland  off 
your  own  system  they  have  to? — Yes.  We  re-book 
for  them.  They  give  us  the  goods,  and  we  forward 
them. 

18392.  Supposing  they  are  prepaid,  what  do  you 
do  ? — We  take  payment  only  for  cur  own  line  if  they 
wish  to  prepay. 

18393.  That  is  precisely  what  I mean.  If  a man 
has  to  send  goods  on  twenty  or  thirty  miles  beyond 
your  line  he  has  to  make  arrangements  to  pay  for 
those  goods  at  Cork  ? — If  they  wish  to  prepay,  which 
is  very  rarely  the  case.  There  is  perhaps  only  one 
per  cent,  of  the  consignors  that  prepay  their  goods 
when  sending  through. 

1S394.  Have  you  any  special  arrangements  for 
fairs? — Yes,  we  run  special  trains  from  all  fairs  until  all 
the  cattle  brought  to  the  fairs  are  cleared  away,  and  in 
going  to  the  fairs  we  inn  special  trains  o\it  from  the  city. 

18395.  What  are  your  charges  for  cattle?— We 
charge  so  much  a head  for  pigs,  and  so  much  per 
waggon  for  horned  cattle  and  sheep. 

1S396.  Have  you  got  a list  of  your  rates? — Yes,  I 
have  one  here  for  you.  (Handing  in  same.) 

18397.  This  is  your  published  list  of  cattle  rates  ? — 

Y es,  it  is. 

1S398.  Do  you  adopt  the  Irish  Clearing  House 
classification? — We  do.  We  have  the  Irish  Clearing 
House  classification  for  all  Irish  traffic,  but  the 
English  for  through  traffic  in  England. 

18399.  Would  "it  in  your  opinion  be  advisable  to 
make  the  two  classifications  alike?— It  would,  decidedly. 

I would  accept  the  one  classification  for  both.  In  fact 
I have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  make  a classification 
reducing  the  multitude  of  rates  for  all  goods.  I 
have  often  felt  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  Parliament,  in  legislating  about  the  goods,  ar- 
range l the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  of  goods 
in  the  inverse  way  to  that  for  passengers.  The 
highest  rate  for  passengers  is  first'  class,  while  for 
goods  first  class  is  the  lowest  rate.  Now  I.  should 
classify  all  goods  traffic,  and  simplify  it  to  the  public 
by  making  about  three  classes,  and  doing  away  with 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classe  altogether. 

18400.  You  are  familiar  with  the  two  classifica- 
tions?— Yes,  I am  quite  familiar  with  both  of  them. 

18401.  Do  you  find  that  taking  goods  generally — not 
minerals — that  you  are  one  class  higher  for  most  of 
the  goods  than  the  English  classification? — It  is  com- 
plicated a little,  but  it  is  in  this  way.  The  English 
classification,  I think,  is  more  complicated  than 
the  Irish.  Instead  of  adopting  a first  class  rate 
at  once,  which  they  might  do,  they  have  a special 
class  rate.  So  that  the  special  rate  in  England, 
which  is  really  the  No.  1,  is  our  first  class.  Con- 
sequently the  public  are  put  about  a little  by  that, 
and  I have  often  known  them  to  be  disappointed  in 
this  way,  that  the  second  column  in  the  classification  is 
headed  No.  1. 

1S402.  Your  No.  1 in  fact  is  equal  to  the  English 
special,  and  your  No.  2 corresponds  with  the  English 
No.  1,  and  so  on  ?— Yes ; you  have  not  six  classes 
in  En"land  because  you  have  exhausted  them,  and 
pushed  them  all  up  one,  having  made  No.  1 the 
special.  I think  the  question  about  the  six  classes 
is  a thing  that  ought  to  be  remedied  one  way 
or  the  other. 

18403.  Now  what  extensions  of  your  line  have  you 
had  and  under  what  circumstances  and  terms  have 
those  extensions  been  carried  out? — The  Bantry  ex- 
tension was  made  altogether  by  the  Bandon  Railway. 

They  took  it  up  when  they  got  their  Bill  and  made  it. 

That  is  eleven  miles  long.  Then  all  the  other  ex- 
tensions were  made  by  separate  companies,  and  in  all 
A V 
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l87-  cases  the  Bandon  Company  assisted  those  companies, 
mder  We  will  begin,  if  you  please,  with  the  Hen  Valley 
branch.  _ We  gave  the  lien  Valley  £10,000  in  shares 
— that  is  to  say  we  took  original  shares  which  are 
non-productive.  Then  to  the  Bantry  extension  we 
gave  a guarantee  of  5 per  cent  on  £35,000.  We  are 
paying  the  Bantry  extension  £1,750  a year-,  which  is 
5 per  cent  on  the  £35,000. 

18404.  Are  those  branches  guaranteed  by  the 
baronies? — Yes,  the  barony  has  guaranteed  £40,000 
to  the  Bantry  extension,  and  we  have  guaranteed 
£35,000.  which  amounts  to  £1,750  a year. 

18405.  Do  you  find  you  have  to  pay  towards  the 
. guarantee,  or  does  the  traffic  yield  a sufficient  revenue 
to  pay  for  it? — No.  In  all  cases  it  is  insufficient.  Your 
secretary  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  to  be  prepared 
to  give  you  the  amounts  of  the  guarantees  given  to  the 
different  branches,  and  the  amounts  that  the  baronies 
have  had  to  pay,  what  it  cost  them,  and  their  present 
position,  and  I have  got  out  that  information.  The 
Hen  Valley  has  a baronial  guarantee- given  tp  it  on 
.£53,000  at  5 per  cent.,  for  thirty-five  years.  The 
baronies  have  to  pay  that.  Down  to  1881  they  had 
to  pay  the  full  amount,  which  was  £2,050  a year. 
We  bought  the  line  in  1880,  and  since  then  we  have 
reduced  that  amount,  by  working  it  as  part  of  our 
system,  to  .£747  for  the  whole  of  last  year, 
1886. 

18406.  Then  you  have. reduced  it  more  than  two- 
thirds  ? — It  was  £2,650,  and  you  may  say  roughly  we 
have  taken  off  £2,000,  so  that  we  have  reduced  it 
more  than  two-thirds. 

18407.  Do  you  mean  that  the  traffic  has  increased? 
— The  traffic  has  increased  and  the  fairs  have  been 
enlarged. 

18408.  I suppose,  of  that  5 per  cent.,  the  Government 
guaranteed  2 per  cent.  ? — No ; this  was  before  that  Act 
came  into  operation.  I should  like  also  to  tell  you  the 
•amount  of  the  levy  in  the  pound  In  1881,  when  the 
ratepayers  were  paying  the  full  sum  to  the  lien 
Valley  Company,  they  paid  5 \d.  in  the  poundin  the  first 
half  year,  and  5 \d.  in  the  pound  for  the  second  half 
year,  making  a total  of  11  if.  in  the  pound.  That  ILL 
has  dwindled  down  to  2 cl.  in  the  last  year, 1880-87.  It 
is  l-40tf.  in  Bantry,  2-99c l.  in  East  Carbery,  and  1-91(7. 
in  West  Cai-bery,  as  against  4 \d.,  lie?.,  and  7 \d.  at 
the  time  we  purchased  the  line.  So  that  in  that  way 
we  have  reduced  the  annual  amount  of  £2,600  by 
£2,000. 

18409.  Then  you  consider  that  since  1880  you  have 
made  very  satisfactory  progress? — We  did  with  that 
•one  line,  but  we  are  losing  on  the  working  of  it.  We 
had  to  take  up  the  contract  made  by  our  pre- 
decessors, and  we  are  losing  on  that  contract.  They 
worked  it  for  52  per  cent,  on  their  receipts,  and  we 


18414.  That  is  the  arrears? — Yes;  that  is  bvtl 
terms  of  the  Act.  ^ ® 

18415.  Mr.  Barry. — You  told  us  that  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railway  Company  subscribed  £35,000  to  th 
Bantry  extension  ?— We  guaranteed  5 per  cent  on 
£35,000,  the  amount  of  their  Preference  Shares. 

18416.  Is  that  £35,000  in  priority  of  the  £40  000 
guaranteed  by  the  county? — No.  One  is  by’ the 
county  and  the  county  pays  that.  Then  the  Bandon 
company,  out  of  its  receipts,  pay  the  5 per  cent 
on  the  £35,000  before  they  pay  their  own  Preference 
Shares. 

1S417.  Which  comes  first  ? — The  £35,000.  It  is  so 
far  from  paying  its  working  expenses  just  yet,  that 
that  is  almost  unimportant. 

18418.  The  Chairman. — There  is  really  no  progress 
in  the  receipts  from  this  Bantry  extension  ?— No 
there  is  not.  There  is  very  severe  competition  to 
Bantry.  The  Clyde  Company’s  steamers  carry  freight 
in  there  at  something  like  4s.  a ton,  57  miles  from 
Cork,  at  great  loss  to  themselves.  They  are  wanting 
to  carry  their  point,  and  we  have  to  carry  goods 
to  Bantry — flour  and  all  mill  stuffs — in  some  cases 
where  it  is  going  to  Castletown — for  5s.  a ton. 

18419.  Which  carries  the  bulk  of  the  traffic? We 

carry  the  bulk  of  the  traffic.  We  carry  largely  over 
the  amount  that  the  steamers  carry,  and  with  reward 
to  that,  the  inhabitants  of  the  baronies  are  greatly 
mistaken,  and  I should  like  to  try  and  convince  them 
if  I could.  They  never  calculate  on  the  fact  that  in 
supporting  the  railway,  and  giving  us  traffic,  they 
would  be  reducing  their  own  rates.  The  rates  of  the 
multitude  of  the  people  would  be  reduced,  but  the  feu- 
traders  who  would  benefit  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Clyde  Steamship  Company  care  nothing  for  all  that. 

18420.  That  would  not  enable  you  to  advance  your 
rates  ? — I do  not  think  we  should  need  to  advance  the 
rates  if  we  got  the  whole  traffic. 

18421.  What  proportion  of  the  traffic  do  you  get? 
— I suppose  we  get  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  staple 
trade,  like  flour  and  meal.  The  steamers  get  the 
paraffin  oil  traffic.  They  can  carry  that  cheaper  than 
we  can,  because  our  rates  for  paraffin  oil  must  be 
high. 

18422.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  length  of  the 
Bantry  branch  ? — Eleven  miles.  It  is  57  miles  from 
Cork. 

18423.  Are  there  any  debentures  on  that  line? — 
No. 

18424.  Does  £75,000  represent  the  capital  cost? — 
There  is  about  £10,000  more  than  that. 

18425.  The  Chairman.-^— What  is  the  distance  by 
sea  from  Cork  to  Bantry  ? — I think  it  is  over  80  miles. 
They  have  to  run  up  the  bay  about  25  miles  from  the 
coast. 


gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  at  that  time 
to  prove  that  that  was  under  the  mark. 

18410.  What  are  you  working  your  main  line  at  ? 
— It  comes  to  54  per  cent,  on  the  whole  line,  but 
actually  it  cost  at  the  time  75  per  cent,  to  work  the 
lien  Valley,  which  we  were  able  to  prove. 

18411.  What  other  guarantees  have  you  ? — After 
the  Hen  Valley  the  next  is  the  Bantry  branch.  The 
Bantry  extension  has  a guarantee  of  £40,000  at  5 per 
cent.,  and  I am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  they  have  to 
pay  the  whole  of  that. 

18412.  Mr.  Barry. — That  is  a guarantee  by  the 
county  ? — Yes. 

18413.  The  Chairman. — When  did  it  begin? — In 
1881,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  ratepayers  have 
had  to  pay  £2,000.  Every  year  it  is  £2,000.  In 
connection  with  that  Hen  Valley  line  I should  have 
told  you  that  they  have  paid  £16,000  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  That  goes  back  to  the  barony  by-and-by, 
if  it  is  reduced  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that  it 
has  been  reduced  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  That 
will  be  wiped  out  and  not  only  that  but  we  have  to 
pay  it  back  out  of  the  traffic. 


18426.  Mr.  Barry. — You  say  that  there  was  about 
£10,000  extra? — Yes, the  whole  of  the  Bantry  extension 
capital  is  about  £105,000.  lean  give  you  the  figures 
exactly  from  the  Bantry  A ct. 

18427.  £7 5,000  does  not  represent  the  total  capital  ? 
— No.  I have  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  incase  you 
should  want  them,  here. 

18428.  The  Chairman. — What  other  branch  have 
you  ? — The  Clonakilty  extension  has  a baronial  guar- 
antee on  £15,000  of  five  per  cent,  for  35  years. 

18429.  When  did  you  begin?- -That  began  in 
1886. 

18430.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  length  of  the 
Clonakilty  extension? — Nine  miles,  and  they  have  had 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  five  per  cent,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

IS 431 . When  did  that  open  ? — On  the  27th  August, 
1886.  We  have  not  had  time  to  test  it  yet. 

18432.  How  was  the  rest  of  the  capital  found  for 
the  Clonakilty  extension  ? — There  was  £15,000 
baronial  guarantee ; £20,000  from  the  Board  oi 
Works  ; the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company  gave  them 
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£1 500,  and  then  the  balance  was  the  ordinary  shares,  have  the  whole  of  the  receipts  and  expenses,  the  gross  Nov-  7>  Js or. 
It  came  up  to  about  £60,000.  revenue,  and  the  profits  or  the  losses.  The  amount  Alexander 

18433-  Was  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Board  of  per  mile  never  interests  me  much.  Gordon. 

\?orks  advanced  as  a loan? — Yes.  18457.  I simply  asked  the  question  so  as  to  get  a 

18434.  In  return  for  shares  ? — It  is  a Government  comparison  with  other  railways  ? — I will  work  it  out 
loan  and  comes  under  the  head  of  a Government  for  yon. 

joan'  18458.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  give  us  that  for  the 

*18435.  It  is  really  a debenture  or  mortgage! — main  line,  aud  all  the  branches? — I will  give  it  you  • 

YeSi  per  mile  of  line. 

18436.  Then  you  said  that  the  traffic  did  not  pro-  18459.  Mr.  Pim. — We  should  like  the  complete  year 
duce  anything  to  reduce  the  baronial  guarantee.  Does  of  1886 — the  receipts  per  mile  of  line  per  week  for 
it  produce  anything  to  pay  interest  on  the  £20,000  1886,  on  each  section?— I will  give  that, 

advanced  by  the  Board  of  Works? — It  does,  because  18460.  Mr.  Barry. — All  these  branches  contribute 
we  are  working  it  at  65  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  to  the  traffic  on  the  main  line  largely  ? — They  cou- 
lee have  a sliding  scale  in  the  agreement.  There-  tribute  to  the  traffic,  but  they  do  not  contribute  in 
fore  they  have  35  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  left.  some  cases  to  the  financial  position  of  the  line. 

18437.  And  is  that  35  per  cent,  sufficient  to  pay  18461.  A large  portion  of  the  traffic — say  from 
interest  on  the  £20,000  ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  For  Clonakilty — is  carried  past  Bandon  and  on  to  Cork  ? 
the  last  half-year  on  that  branch  we  earned  gross  — That  is  so. 

£1 157,  and  we  had  to  pay  35  per  cent,  over  to  the  18462.  Therefore  that  swells  the  traffic  on  the  main 
Clonakilty  Company,  which  was  £405.  . line  ? — It  does  decidedly. 

18438.  The  Chairman. — The  baronial  guarantee  is  18463.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  other 
upon  £15,000  ? — That  is  so.  branches  ? — Yes. 

18439.  Mr.  Barry. — And  you  paid  over  £405  net,  18464.  In  reckoning  the  financial  position  of  the 
out  of  which  they  had  to  pay  interest  on  £20,000  ? — . branch  I suppose  that  circumstance  is  not  taken  into 
Exactly.  account  ? — It  is.  It  is  for  that  we  sacrifice  the  rates, 

18440.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest? — I think  it  is  and  when  I tell  you  that  they  increase  our  revenue 
4 per  cent.  and  add  to  our  traffic,  we  admit  that.  But  the  traffic 

18441.  The  Chairman. — Then  I think  you  have  they  add  is  dearly  bought  by  the  amounts  given, 
one  other  branch  ? — Those  are  the  three  branches  that  18465.  When  you  say  these  branches  do  not  pay 
are  not  our  own.  Then  we  have  a branch  to  Kinsale,  any  interest  in  some  of  the  cases  the  circumstance  of 
which  is  our  own.  That  is  eleven  miles,  and  that  we  their’  contributing  to  the  main  line  is  not  taken  into 
purchased.  account  in  making  that  statement  ? — No.  There  you 

18442.  Mr.  Pim. — What  is  the  length  of  the  Hen  get  the  'figure  independent  of  everything  else.  At 
Valley  line  ? — Sixteen  miles.  the  same  time  we  always  consider  it  is  fail-  to  lose 

18443.  And  the  total  cost  of  it  is  given  in  the  something  to  encourage  the  branch,  and  we  are  pre- 
Board  of  Trade  returns  as  £120,000.  I suppose  we  pared  to  lose  it. 

may  take  that  as  correct?— Yes.  18466.  The  Chairman. — I find  by  the  Board  of 

18444.  Were  these  lines  made  for  cash  ? — No.  Trade  returns  that  your  expenditure  including  receipts 

18445.  The  shares  were  given  to  the  contractor  ? — and  expenses  of  the  branches  you  have  named  is 
A great  deal  of  them.  54  per  cent.  ? — That  is  what  I have  said — 54  per 

18446.  Were  the  guaranteed  shares  given  to  the  cent, 
contractor?— The  baronial  guaranteed  shares  were  18467.  That  includes  main  line  and  branches? — 
value  for  money,  and  then  there  was  something  bor-  The  whole  together,  but  some  branches  cost  7 0 per 
rowed.  cent,  if  you  take  them  asunder. 

18447.  The  Bantry  extension  appears  to  have  cost  18468.  Does  not  that  rather  show  that  you  are 
£9,500  per  mile  ? — That  would  be  it.  working  your  main  line  at  about  50  per  cent.,  and 

18448.  Is  that  an  expensive  country  to  make  a does  not  that  rather  correspond  with  the  figure  you 
railway  through  ? — It  is.  There  is  a great  deal  of  gave  that  the  receipts  per  mile  per  week  are  £38 
cutting  and  embankments,  and  there  are  one  or  two  and  the  expenses  £19.  If  the  whole  is  54  per  cent., 
very  heavy  bridges.  and  you  say  that  some  of  the  branches  are  70  per 

18449.  Can  you  tell  us  the  receipts  per  mile  per  cent.,  is  it  not  clear  that  you  muse  be  working  the 
week  of  these  three  branch  lines— the  Clonakilty,  the  main  line  very  much  below  54  per  cent.?— No.  I 
Bantry,  and  the  lien  Yalley  ?— The  Cork  and  Bandon  will  give  you  actually  tire  figures  now  for  the  whole 
receipts  per  mile  of  line  per  week  were  £38,  and  the  of  1886.  In  18S6  we  earned,  as  the  return  will  show 
expenses  £19.  you,  £61,200,  and  our  expenses  were  £32,800.  That 

18450.  The  Chairman.— That  would  be  50  per  left  a gross  profit  then  of  £28,400.  That  amounts  to 
cent.  I thought  you  said  you  were  working  the  main  54  per  cent.  Then  I should  like  to  show  you  what 
line  at  55  per  cent  ? — So  we  are.  the  branch  cost  in  each  case. 

18451.  But  those  figures  that  you  have  just  given  18469.  That  does  not  carry  out  your  view  if  the 
us  show  that  you  are  working  it  at  50  per  cent.  If  branches  are  so  expensive.  I see  that  your  total  ex- 
tbe  expenditure  is  £19,  and  receipts  £38,  that  is  penses  are  £32,800,  and  your  receipts  £(31.200.  That 
exactly  £50  per  cent.  ?— Fifty-four  per  cent,  was  our  is  a little  over  50  per  cent.  ? — I make  that  54  per  cent., 
percentage  of  expenses  in  1886,  but  this  return  is—  but  I may  be  wrong.  For  1886  our  railway  cost  54 
receipts  per  mile  of  railway  per  year  £38,  and  expenses  per  cent.  Then  I should  like  to  explain  to  you  this, 
per  mile  £19.  that  we  have  six  sections  on  our  railway,  and  if  you 

18452.  That  is  50  per  cent.  ? — I find  now  that  the  take  the  first  one,  which  is  the  Cork  and  Bandon,  we 
year  I have  taken  was  the  year  before  the  pur-  earned  £33,000  on  that  section,. or  £32  per  mile  per 
chase.  week.  Our  expenditure  was  only  £13,700,  which 

18453.  When  was  the  purchase  ? — In  1879.  We  left  us  £19,t)00. 
commenced  to  work  it  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  18470.  That  is  precisely  what  I am  putting  to  you 

and  I took  this  out  as  some  information  as  to  how  that  you  are  working  below  50  per  cent,  on  your  mam 
tt  was  before  we  opened  the  lines.  line  ?— On  some  of  the  sections,  but  then  we  run  on 

18454.  Mr.  Bim.—  Have  you  the  same  figures  for  the  main  line  on  two  other  sections.  For  instance, 
the  present  time? — Yes,  I have,  for  the  year  ending  the  West  Cork  is  a section  of  eighteen  miles,  and  the 
the  30th  June,  1887.  Hen  Valley  is  sixteen  miles.  Those  sections  malm  up 

18455.  I want  the  receipts  per  mile  per  week?—  the  main  line.  The  West  Cork  earned  £12,000 
I am  afraid  I cannot  give  you  that.  (-£13  per  mile  per  week),  and  it  cost  £6,000,  leaving 

18456.  You  have  them  per  mile  per  half  year?— I £6,000  profit,  so  that  that  was  50  percent.  Then 
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xcv.  7, 1887.  the  lien  Valley  earned  £7,600  (£9  per  mile  per 
3IV  Alexander  wee^>  anc^  cos*'  4':i,900,  so  that  we  are  beginning 
Gordon.  to  come  to  the  black  side  of  the  story.  That 

only  left  a profit  of  £1,761,  and  that  is  where 
we  lose  our  money.  We  work  it  for  55  per 
cent.,  and  we  have  inherited  that  contract  from 
the  other  company.  Then  the  Bantry  extension 
• earned  £3,209  (£3  per  mile  per  week),  and  it  cost 
£3,25<l,  a loss  of  £41  on  the  half  year,  that  is  to  say,  it 
cost  100  per  cent.  There  the  £1,750  is  paid  by 
the  Bandon  Company,  and  there  commences  our 
difficulty.  Then  the  K insale  line  earned  £3,200  (£6 
per  mile  per  week),  and  cost  £2,100.  That  left  a profit 
of  £1, 1 00,  and  we  have  to  pay  4 per  cent,  on  £48,000 
out  of  that,  so  that  there  is  a loss.  Then  we  come  to 
the  last  one,  the  Clouakilty ; that  was  not  open  a 
whole  half  year.  We  opened  in  . the  end  of  August, 
and  we  earned  in  the  time  it  was  opened  of  its  first 
half  year  £694,  and  it  cost  £863  ; that  is  to  say  £169 
more  than  we  earned.  That  is  as  far  as  I can  go  with 
regard  to  figures.  The  sections  nearer  the  city  of 
Cork  cost  a less  per  centage  than  50  per  cent.  When 
we  had  only  the  20  miles  we  never  cost  50  per  cent., 
hut  as  you  go  further  west  the  receipts  decrease,  and 
the  expenses  increase  in  per  centage,  and  expenses  of 
course  are  the  mileage  expenses,  which  must  be  esti- 
mated through  the  whole  thing. 

18471.  Mr.  Barry. — But  all  the  traffic  of  these 
branches  tends  to  swell  the  traffic  on  the  main  line, 
where  your  expenses  are  less  than  50  per  cent.  ? — 
That  is  so. 

18472.  Therefore  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  the 
Cork  and  Bandon  Company  lose  on  the  branches  the 
sums  of  money  that  are  apparently  lost  if  you  treat 
the  branch  as  a separate  railway  ? — The  fact  is  this. 
Supposing  the  whole  six  sections  were  six  separate  com- 
panies, and  the  receipts  of  each  company  only  went  to 
that  company,  and  the  expenses  were  to  be  borne  by 
it,  there  would  be  a loss  on  all  the  branches. 

18473.  The  Chairman. — Still  upon  the  whole  you 
are  working  the  entire  set  at  54  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts  1 — Yes. 

1847  4.  Mr.  Barry. — What  would  be  the  position  of 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  line  if  there  were  no  branches  ? 
— It  was  in  a better  position  as  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
line  before  even  there  was  a branch,  because  they  paid 
a better  dividend. 

18475.  I thought  you  said  just  now  their  working 
expenses  were  5U  per  cent,  when  working  independ- 
ently ? — They  were  50  per  cent.,  and  occasionally 
below  it. 

18476.  And  now  they  are  considerably  below  it, 
because  you  have  given  us  the  figures? — I dissected 
the  receipts  and  I told  you  that  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
section — that  is  the  first  section — earned  £33,000  for 
the  year,  and  the  expenses  were  only  £13,700,  leaving 
a profit  of  £19,000,  which  is  considerably  under  50 
per  cent.,  but  the  accounts  are  not  made  up  separately, 
but  are  put  into  one  joint  purse,  and  then  the  whole 
thing  is  what  the  Chairman  has  said — namely,  54  per 
cent. 

18477.  The  Chairman. — Now,  with  regard  to  the 
Schull  and  Skibbereen  Railway.  Do  you  know  much 
about  that  line  ? — I do.  It  is  a continuation  of  our 
line,  only  it  is  very  unfortunate,  as  it  is  a narrow 
gauge. 

1847S.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  these  tramways 
.should  be  upon  the  same  gauge  as  the  railways,  and 
nor.  upon  the  three  feet  gauge  ?- — Yes,  I am. 

18479.  On  what  do  you  ground  that  opinion? — I 
entm  iained  that  opinion  from  being  a traffic  manager 
more  than  from  anything  else,  and  I do  not  like  the 
idea  of  handling  all  the  goods  and  cattle  twice  over  ; • 
that  is,  taking  them  from  the  larger  waggons  and  tran- 
shipping them.  That  cannot  be  done  without  labour 
and  expense.  For  instance,  we  might  send  a waggon 
of  lime — lime  being  very  badly  wanted  in  that  part  of 
the  country — and  it  would  contain  six  tons.  That 
would  take  three  waggons  of  the  tramway  to  carry  it 


avray,  and  there  would  be  a lot  of  shunting  which 
would  have  to  be  carried  on.  They  would  brin«  one 
waggon  alongside,  and  the  men  would  have  to  shovel 
the  lime  from  one  into  the  other,  and  then  when  that 
went  away  they  would  have  to  shunt  another  to  the 
door  of  the  big  waggon,  and  they  would  have  to  go  on 
in  that  sort  of  way,  and  I suppose  a waggon  of  lime 
wouldnotbe  cartedaway  for  a couple  of  daysunderthose 
circumstances.  If  they  had  not  suitable  trucks  at  the 
station  at  the  time  our  waggon  would  be  kept  waitine 
till  theirs  were  brought  in.  There  is  a little  incon- 
venience arising  from  that. 

1 8480.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  cost  of 
transhipping  ? — Yes. 

18481.  What  do  you  make  that  per  ton.  Take  for 

instance  this  lime  that  you  have  been  speaking  of? 

Unfortunately  all  we  have  for  that  is  two  pence  per  ton. 

IS 482.  Two  pence  per  ton  for  the  transhipping?— 
Yes,  for  first  class  goods. 

18483.  What  does  it  cost  you? — We  have  no 
general  mode  of  working  that.  We  charge  6 d.  per 
ton  for  goods  of  the  third  class  and  upward  for  tran- 
shipping. We  charge  3d.  per  ton  for  the  lesser  goods, 
ancl  I am  not  quite  sure  as  to  what  we  charge  for  the 
first  class  goods,  but  I think  it  is  2d.  per  ton.  That 
would  be  a Is.  on  that  one  waggon  of  lime  and  there 
would  be  a loss  of  Is.  upon  it.  It  would  cost  us  2s. 
to  do  it. 

18484.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  tranship- 
ping of  cattle? — Very  little,  because  the  parties  sending 
cattle  say  from  Ballydeliob — that  is  the  one  town 
nearest  the  railway  and’Schull  the  terminus — rather 
than  send  them  in  those  small  trucks  and  pay  the 
freight,  and  then  drive  them  out  again  and  load  in 
our  train,  walk  them  up  to  Skibbereen. 

18485.  How  many  miles  is  that? — Nine  to  Bally- 
dehob  and  12  to  Schull. 

18486.  Then  do  they  walk  the  cattle  21  miles?— 
No.  It  is  a direct  line.  The  greatest  distance  of  the 
two  stations  would  be  12  miles,  and  Ballydehob  is 
intermediate. 

18487.  They  will  walk  the  cattle  12  miles  rather 
than  tranship  ? — They  would,  and  in  some  cases  they 
do  the  pngs.  Half  the  pigs  were  walked. 

18488.  Do  you  know  any  cases  in  Ireland  where 
the  cattle  dealers  prefer  walking  them  a longer  distance 
than  12  miles? — There  are  cases,  but  that  is  ac- 
cording to  the  sailing  of  the  steamers.  Supposing 
to-day  they  bought  a lot  of  cattle  at  a fair  20  miles  out 
of  the  city,  and  there  was  no  steamer  leaving  the  city 
for  the  English  ports  until  to-morrow,  if  they  sent 
them  direct  to  the  city  by  train,  they  must  hire  some 
place  to  keep  them  in  the  city  till  to-morrow.  Then 
they  would  meet  it  in  this  way ; they  would  leave 
them  in  the  country,  and  walk  them  gently  aloug  the 
country,  grazing  by  the  sides  of  the  roads  on  their  way. 

184S9.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  tran- 
shipping of  cattle,  and  have  you  found  any  difficulty 
after  unloading  them  from  one  set  of  trucks  in  gett- 
ing them  into  a second  set  of  trucks  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  delay. 

18490.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  cattle  a great  deal  more  un- 
manageable on  the  second  loading  than  the  first  loading? 
— T have  not  noticed  that  in  particular,  and  I could 
hardly  say ; I don’t  think  there  is  much  difference. 
I think  once  you  get  the  cattle  into  the  waggons,  if 
you  take  them  out  they  will  go  into  other  waggons. 
I have  not  seen  any  difference  in  that. 

18491.  The  Chairman. — We  have  had  it  in  evidence 
from  one  gentleman,  that  he  would  prefer  walking 
his  cattle  as  far  as  40  miles  rather  than  tranship  them? 
— Perhaps  he  might,  but  that  would  greatly  depend 
on  what  he  wanted  them  for.  If  he  wanted  to  sell 
the  cattle  he  would  not  do  it,  but  if  he  wanted  to  ship 
them,  and  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  suited  him,  he 
would.  A buyer  of  50  head  of  cattle  may  be  in 
Bandon,  he  knows  the  rates,  and  if  he  found  me  in 
Bandon  he  would  say : I have  50  head  of  cattle  hut  your 
rate  is  too  high,  if  you  do  not  send  them  at  half  rate 
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lower  rate  I shall  walk  them.  Well,  we 
°r  * fc  in  every  individual  case,  alter  our  rates,  and 
0111 1° ows  very  well  that  he  will  walk  them  in  any 
I*e  _ ^ ting  is  an  attempt  to  put  down  the  rates, 
if 6 ii)0"'s  the  steamers  will  not  sail  for  a couple  of 
and  1 have  seen  fifty  cattle  walking  because  the 
('a's’  jid  not  sail,  and  that  has  saved  them  the 
-2*  of  hiring  a field  in  Cork  for  the  night.  We 
f - watched  and  followed  the  cattle  and  seen  what 
have  done  with  them. 

1 18192-  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  tell  me  what  is  your 
L for  fish  from  Kinsale  to  London  ?— Will  you  take 
? in  this  way— railway  to  Cork,  7s.  6 cl.;  cartage  in 
C k 2s.  Now.  I will  give  you  the  rate  by  North 
Wall'— tliat  is  the  London  and  North  Western  route 
from  Cork  to  London  it  would  be  £4  5s. 

18493-  Is  that  the  main  route  ? — That  is  the  main 
te.  Then  there  is  another  competing  route— 
of  course,  in  both  cases  it  is  the  same  route  into 

^°18494-  That  makes  £4  14s.  6 d.  altogether? — Yes; 
no  matter  which  way  it  comes  it  is  the  same  into 
Co,k.  It  is  from  Cork  that  it  begins  to  differ. 

1S495-  The  Chairman. — I suppose  the  other  way  is 
l,v  way  of  Milford  ?— Yes ; I have  the  exact  figures 
here  to  London. 

18496.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  give  us  the  other 
route  1— 7s.  M.  to  Cork,  and  2s.  cartage  as  before. 
Then  Cork  to  Milford,  £1  Is.  8 d.  Milford  to  London, 
5s.  6d.  „ t 

18497-  Is  there  any  other  route  from  Kinsale  to 
London'?— There  is  the  direct  sea  route. 

18498-  But  there  is  no  other  route  by  railway  ? — 
No  • the  direct  sea  route  is  a great  competition.  It 
commenced  running  hist  season. 

18499.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  rate  by  the 
direct  sea  route  from  Kinsale  to  London  direct? — 

I cannot  give  you  that. 

18500.  Can  you  give  us  to  Milford?— It  varies 
from  £1  Is.  to  £1  5s. 

18501.  And  then  from  Milford  it  is  the  same  as 
before? — Yes,  £3  5s.  6 d. 

18502.  That,  therefore,  is  £4  6s.  6 d.  ? — Yes. 

18503.  Is  there  any  difference  in  time  in  the  transit  ? 
—There  is.  I have  the  time  here.  It  takes  from 
say  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  until 
4.35  the  next  morning  but  one,  into  London  by  the 
North  Wall  route.  It  gets  in  two  or  three  hours 
earlier  by  the  route  via  Milford. 

18504.  Then  the  sea  route  is  rather  more  expe- 
ditious than  the  North  Wall  route?— Yes ; it  depends 
on  the  time  they  got  it  at  Milford  to  some  extent,  but 
on  the  average  it  is  earlier.  But  these  sailings  are 
always  in  the  evening.  We  leave  Kinsale  with  the 
steamers  in  the  evening  with  the  fish  at  3.5.  That  is 
the  time  our  train  leaves.  We  get  to  Cork  at  4.20. 
All  fish  leaves  Cork  at  1.40  the  following  morning, 
that  is  the  special  train,  during  the  fishing  season,  of. 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

18505.  The  Hair  man.— Then  what  time  do  you 
get  to  North  Wall?— It  leaves  Cork  at  1.40  and 
arrives  at  North  YVall  at  9. 40.  It  leaves  North  W all 
at  2.30,  and  now  we  come  to  the  next  day.  It  arrives 
at  Holyhead  at  8.5,  and  arrives  in  London  the  next 


morning  at  4.35. 

18506.  Then  practically  it  is  two  days  in  transit? 
— Yes,  it  is  two  days.  It  leaves  on  Tuesdey  the  1st ; 
it  gets  into  Cork  that  evening,  and  leaves  Wednesday 
morning  at  one  o’clock.  That  would  be  the  night  of 
Tuesday  and  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  2nd., 
and  it  gets  to  London  on  Thursday  at  4.35  a.m. 

18507.  Then  it  is  practically  two  days  ? — It  is  a 
day  and  twelve  hours,  but  practically  two  days. 

18508.  To  get  from  Kinsale  to  London  into  the 
market  takes  practically  two  days? — Yes,  it  is  36 
hours.  Now,  I should  like  to  point  out  that  by  the 
railway  route,  the  fish  gets  in  at  4.15  in  the  morning, 
and  that  is  for  all  purposes  of  the  market,  as  good  as 
if  it  got  in  at  2 o’clock.  The  steamers  leave  Kinsale 


in  the  afternoon,  at  3 o’clock  on  Tuesday,  the  1st.,  Koi-.  ",  issr. 
they  arrive  at  Milford  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Alexander 
Wednesday,  the  2nd — that  is  12  hours.  Then  the  Qor,i0„_ 
fish  leaves  Milford  at  10  o’clock  the  same  day,  and 
arrives  in  London  at  2 o’clock  on  Thursday,  the  3rd 
— that  is  two  hours  before  the  land  route. 

18509.  Still  it  is  practically  the  same  as  regards  the 
market? — It  is. 

18510.  Now  take  direct  from  Kinsale  to  London  by 
steamer  all  the  way  ? — There  has  been  only  a little 
sent  that  way,  and  it  takes  on  an  average  three  days. 

I believe  they  can  take  it  according  to  wind  and 
weather,  in  from  two  to  three  days,  but  two  days 
would  be  exceptionally  quick.  It  is  only  lately  that 
that  traffic  has  started,  and  we  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  it  closely. 

18511.  Do  those  rates  which  you  have  given  us 
from  North-wall  to  London,  and  from  Holyhead  to 
London,  and  from  Milford  to  London  include  the  cart- 
age to  Billingsgate  ? — I do  not  know  that,  but  I think 
it  does. 

1S512.  Then  practically  from  Kinsale  to  London, 
the  fish  costs  about  £4  6s.  0 d.,  or  £4  8s.  0 d.  per  ton  ? 

— It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  closer  to  £5. 

1S513.  Mr.  Barry. — It  would  be  £4  16s.  Sc?.,  or 
£4  14s.  6 d.  1 — The  rate  fromBantry  and  Skibereen— 
that  includes  all  the  Western  coast,  except  Kinsale — 
is  £5  3s.  4&.,and  by  the  North  Western  it  is  £5  Is.  Sc?., 
so  that  it  is  Is.  8d.  higher  by  the  Great  Western 
than  by  the  London  and  Northwestern.  , 

18514.  That  is  the  gross  ? — Yes. 

18515.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  you  have  50  per- 
cent. of  net  fish  practically,  allowing  for  boxes  of  ice? 

— There  are  one  hundred  mackerel,  and  we  al  ways 
estimate  that  at  two  cwt.  We  send  it  as  an  understood 
thing  as  two  cwt.  in  each  box.  That  includes  the  ice, 
fish,  and  box. 

18516.  The  fish  itself  would  be  half  that  ?,— I think 
the  box  is  not  more  than  about  a quarter  of  a 
hundred-weight.  It  might  be  30  lbs.,  or  40  lbs. 
weight,  according  to  the  box.  Some  are  not  higher 
than  a quarter  of  a hundred- weight. 

18517.  Most  of  the  witnesses  we  have  had  before 
us,  have  stated  that  you  may  take  50  per  cent,  for 
the  weight  of  the  box  and  ice,  and  50  per  cent,  for 
the  fish  ?— I should  be  inclined  to  differ  from  that, 
and  I will  test  it.  I will  weigh  one  hundred  mackerel, 
and  weigh  the  box ; and  I think  the  witnesses  who 
have  said  that  could  not  have  tested  it. 

18518.  Will  you  give  us  the  result?— The  box  and 
ice  weigh  two  quarters. 

18519.  And  the  half-boxes  ?— The  half  box  weighs, 
with  ice,  1 quarter  1 2 lbs. 

18520.  Mr.  Barry. — At  what  time  do  you  say  the 
train  arrives  in  Cork  with  the  fish  ? — The  Kinsale 
train  arrives  at  4.20  in  the  afternoon. 

18521.  What  time  does  it  leave  for  Dublin  ? — 1.40 
the  next  morning. 

18522.  Then  the  fish  is  lying  in  Cork  all  that  time  ? 

It  is  bein"  unloaded  at  our  station,  and  carted  and 

loaded  at  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Station. 

18-523.  Still  there  is  a delay  of  something  like  eight 
or  nine  hours  in  the  transit  through  Cork  ? — There 
is,  but  that  is  not  considered  really  as  what  you 
might  call  delay.  It  is  a provision  made  so  that 
all°the  fish  arriving  during  the- night,  shall  go  on 
special  the  next  morning,  or  during  the  night,  because 
we  have  another  train  in  at  5,  and  another  at  9.30. 

Those  three  trains  bring  in  fish,  and  this  1.40  train 
is  provided  at  what  we  consider  the  best  hour  to 
carry  it  all  on. 

18524.  What  is  the  most  expeditious  train  leaving 
Kinsale  or  Bantry  andgoingon through  Cork? — Takiug 
the  quickest  route  it  can  take  by  our  present  system, 
this  has  occurred  : We  have  brought  it  in  by  the  mail 
at  night,  and  by  a great  effort  we  might  get  a.  lot  of 
mackerel  over  for  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
train  which  leaves  Cork  at  10.6  and  gets  up  to 
Dublin  at  4 in  the  morning.  Then,  if  the  North 
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Nov.  7 1887.  Wall  people  wish  to  do  it,  they  can  send  that  by  the 

Mr.  Alexander  **>*£»  **»  'vfll  »<*■ 

Gordon.  18525.  that  is  a passenger  boat? — Yes,  but  that 

would  be  the  quickest  route  by  which  we  could  send 
mackerel. 

18526.  May  we  take  it  that,  practically,  the  bulk 
of  the  fish  passes  through  Cork  with  a delay  of  eight 
hours?— You  may.  That  would  be  with  regard  to 
the  4 o’clock  fish,  but  the  fish  arriving  at  night  by  the 
9.30  would  not  be  delayed  so  long.  That  would  only 
be  three  hours  there. 

18527.  What  would  be  the  bulk  of  the  fish  ?— The 
bulk  of  the  fish  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 
take.  We  have  often  had  a special  train  of  fish  in, 
say  at  9 o’clock  at  night,  and  a special  train  often 
at  10  o’clock  at  night.  We  get  the  whole  of  that 
special  off  by  the  1.40  to  Kingsbridge.  That  might 
he  the  bulk  of  the  fish  that  week— that  special  train, 
in  consequence  of  the  steamers  being  absent. 

18528.  That  would  be  a consumption  of  time  of  three 
or  four  hours?— Yes,  in  the  transit  of  the  fish,  from 
station  to  station  j but  that  would  occur  only  in  cases 
where  steamers  are  not  there.  They  may  all  have 
gone  away,  and  then  there  is  a good  take  unexpectedly, 
and  they  cannot  return  in  time  for  it. 

18529.  The  Chairman. — It  practically  comes  to 
this,  that  from  the  time  the  fish  is  caught  pitil  it  gets 
to  Billingsgate  market,  it  is  practically  Morty-eight 
hours? — I should  say  so,  all  things  considered.  ° 
18530.  It  is  practically  two  days  from  the  time  they 
are  caught  until  they  get  into  Billingsgate  market?— 
It  is,  and  all  parties  concerned  have  agreed,  and  have 
worked  for  the  system  that  is  running  there. 

18531.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  know  at  all  what  is 
tiie  rate  for  fish  from  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland 
to  London  ? — I do,  in  some  cases. 

18532.  Can  you  give  it  to  us,  so  that  we  may  com- 
pare it  with  the  rates  you  have  been  giving  us  from 
the  West  of  Ireland?— I am  sorry  to  say— and  I 
had  intended  to  mention  this  to  you— that  I think 
the  English  Companies  — the  London  and  North- 
Western  in  particular— are  more  favourable  to  Scot- 
land than  to  Ireland.  The  tendency  is  to  favour  them 
a little  bit  in  the  rates. 

18533.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  rates  are  ? — I have 
the  rate  here  from  Scarboro’. 

18534.  The  Chairman — Will  you  take  the  extreme 

north  of  Scotland — Peterhead,  or  Frazerbur<di ? I 

have  Edinburgh,  415  miles.  I have  had  the  rate 
given  to  me  by  four  different  people,  and  they  all 
differ  in  their  figures. 

18535.  You  need  not  give  us  Edinburgh,  because, 
practically,  no  fish  come  from  Edinbm-gh  1—1  asked 
the  fish  buyers  to  give  me  the  rates  from  the  principal 
fishing  ports  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  they  gave  me  those. 

18536.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — Have  you  got  Peterhead, 
Erazerburgh,  or  Wick  ? — I got  the  rate  from  Wick 
only  in  conversation,  and  that  was  £3. 

18537.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  give  us  one  or  two 
of  the  others  ?— From  Scarboro’  I got  the  rate  from 
the  railway  company  as  being  55s.  Then  I got  it 
from  Mr.  Williamson  of  Billingsgate,  whom  I have 
spoken  to  occasionally  on  this  business,  as  50s.  Then 
I got  it  from  Mr.  Sayer,  a buyer,  as  35s.  and  40s., 
that  is  m three-ton' lots  and  upwards,  and  under  three- 
ton  lots  40s.  Then  from  Mr.  Brown  of  Lowestoft  as 
35s.  and  40s.,  so  that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Sayer  and 
differs  from  Mr.  Williamson  and  the  railway.  ’ 

18538.  The  Chairman. — The  55 s.  rate  would  be 
the  rate  for  small  quantities,  and  the  35s.  to  40s 
rate  is  the  rate  for  truck-loads.  What  have  you  <mt 
for  Wick?— I did  not  get  the  rate  from  Wick°in 
writing,  but  I got  it  in  conversation  from  a buyer  'as 

^18539.  Have  you  got  the  rate  from  Stornoway  1— 

18540.  Mr.  -Pirn.— What  is  the  rate  from  Edin- 
burgh? From  Edinburgh,  the  distance  being  415 


miles,  the  railway  companies  say  75s.,  Mr.  Will- 
60s.,  and  75s.,  according  to  quantity,  and  M,. 
gives  me  60s.  to  75 s.  " ' 

18541.  Mr.  Barry.— You  have  told  us  (W  ,i 
charge  for  taking  the  fish  across  Cork  is  2?  ? 
is  the  cartage.  ' 

18542.  Mr.  Pirn.— Taking  the  cost  to  the  raik 
company  in  the  two  cases  the  fish  is  put  int-.  the  'f 
way  van  at  Wick,  and  it  runs  through  jn 
van  to  London  ?— Yes,  and  therefore  at 

cheaper.  ™l  S« 

18643  Th.it  is  one  reason  why  in  W*,, 
from  Ireland  the  railway  company  must  make  |i,„ 
charge  higher.  They  have  to  handle  it  at  Holyhead 
at  Dublin,  and  in  Cork  twice  ?— But  will  you  take  it 
m the  other  way.  Do  not  you  think  the  fish  comim, 
from  the  south  of  Ireland  is  handicapped  a great  dea? 
and  that  the  railway  companies  in  consideration  of 
that  ought  to  make  the  freights  more  suitable  so  that 
the  buyer  will  not  be  swallowed  up  ? When  a box  of 
fish  gets  to  London  there  is  from  10s.  to  lls.  a box 
for  freight  before  the  buyer  can  take  one  pennyworth 
out  of  it,  and  very  often  it  does  not  realise  that  money 
and  still  oftener  it  keeps  within  a few  shillings  above 
it.  Therefore  the  buyer  runs  the  risk  of  spending 
his  money  at  Kinsale,  and  by  the  time  the  railway 
companies  have  carried  it  for  him  to  Billingsgate  the 
charges  amount  to  over  10s.  a box.  ° 

1 8544.  The  Chairman. — That  applies  to  mackerel 
and  herring  ?— Yes,  and  we  send  more  fish  from  our 
part  of  Ireland  than  goes  from  all  the  rest  of  Ireland 
put  together.  I should  like  to  say  that  feeling  that 
the  rate  was  too  high  I went  into  the  matter  in°1885 
and  it  resulted  in  my  coming  : over  to  London.  I 
have  some  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  between 
us  on  the  subject.  I applied  to  the  London  and  North 
Western  at  Euston,  and  I applied  to  the  Great 
Western,  and  I asked  them  to  reduce  the  carriage  of 
fish.  They  told  me  that  there  was  no  application  for 
such  a reduction,  and  that  there  was  no  complaint  as 
to  the  present  mode  of  carriage,  either  as  regards  the 
freight,  or  the  time  occupied,  or  anything  else.  I 
then  told  them  that  in  our  country  there  were  com- 
plaints, and  that  they  were  not  in  a position  to  hear 
the  complaints.  The  complaints  as  to  the  carriage  of 
fish  were  made  by  those  interested  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  it,  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  very  seldom  came  across  those  people  except 
thi'ough  their  agents  in  London.  The  parties  who 
bought  the  fish  where  it  was  caught  all  complained, 


bought  the  fish  where  it  was  caught  all  complained, 
and  I took  it  upon  myself  to  send  them  a report  of 
a meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Fishing  Company,  where 
Father  Davies  had  alluded  to  that  very  thing,  and 
stated  that  he  knew  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company 
had  tried  to  get  the  rate  reduced,  but  had  failed, 
and  that  he  had  applied  to  them  in  1885.  Failing 
to  get  the  reduction  by  correspondence,  I came  to 
London  for  no  other  purpose  than  this,  and  I went 
to  Euston.  I came  as  I thought  to  see  Mr.  Findlay, 
but  of  course  I could  not  get  near  him,  but  I got 
near  to  the  third  gentleman — Mr.  Houghton,  the 
assistant  goods  manager.  After  putting  the  case 
before  him,  he  promised  to  reduce  1 0 per  cent.,  and 
I have  here  all  the  correspondence.  I asked  for  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  as  that  would  induce  people 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  engaging  steamers. 

18545.  Do  you  mean  20  per' cent,  on  the  figures 
which  you  have  given  us? — Exactly.  The  figures 
which  I have  given  you  previously  were  put  before 
the  London  and  North-Western,  and  I have  here  the 
actual  paper  that  I put  before  them. 

18546.  Did  you  in  asking  for  that  reduction  com- 
pare the  rates,  say  from  Kinsale  to  London,  with  the' 
Scotch  and  North  of  England  rates? — No,  I had  not 
got  them  at  that  time.  In  fact,  I did  not  think  they 
applied  so  much  as  between  the  Great  Western  and 
the  North  Western.  Those  companies  have  an  agree 
rnent  by  which  I believe  neither  of  them  can  reduce 
or  increase  these  fish  rates  without  the  .consent  of  the 
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• company-  They  have  a mutual  arrangement  by 
iTh  they  interchange  the  traffic  at  the  Carmarthen 
r ation  'and  at  Gloucester.  If  the  Great  Western 
^""the  whole  of  the  fish  at  Milford  they  give  it  to  the 
fudon  and  North-Western,  or  if  they  do  not  give 
fish  they  give  a certain  amount,  and  the  London 
<1  North-Western  cannot  reduce  the  rates  without 
^ consent  of  the  Great  Western. 

1 18547.  Do  y°n  mean  the  rates  for  London  1 — The 
Tiondon  and  North-Western  cannot  reduce  their  rates 
from  Holyhead  to  London  without  the  consent  of  the 
firat  Western,  who  run  from  Milford  to  London. 

13548.  You  said  something  about  giving  them  a 
portion  of  the  traffic  1— They  divide  the  traffic  by  some 
Ungement  they  make. 

18549.  Do  you  mean  that  they  divide  the  receipts  ? 
—Yes  they  divide  the  traffic  as  far  as  they  can,  that 
the’ weight  of  the  fish  ; but  when  they  cannot 
divide  it  mutually  they  divide  the  receipts.  It  origin- 
ated in  this  way.  When  this  mackerel  fishing  began 
jjnKJnsale  the  London  and  North-Western  got  the 
! whole  of  it  up  to  Holyhead.  There  was  no  such  thing 
tben  as  steamers  to  Milford.  The  London  and  North- 
Western  continued  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
for  some  few  years  until  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  the  Gx-eat  Western  began  to  look 
after  it?  They  sent  a district  agent  to  Kinsale 
during  the  season,  and  he  successfully  diverted  some 
of  the° traffic  from  Holyhead  to  Milford.  The  Milford 
service  is  well  managed,  because  by  telegraphing  for- 
ward the  number  of  vessels  going  and  the  probable 
quantities  on  board  they  have  special  trains  ready 
which  are  run  direct  to  London  with  the  fish.  That 
bein"  the  natural  and  best  way  to  carry  the  fish  they 
«ained  a good  shai’e  of  the  traffic.  The  London  and 
North-Western  and  the  Great  Western  continued 
then  to  run  half  and  half  to  Milford  and  Holyhead 
until  they  found  they  were  both  losing,  because  the 
engagement  of  steamers  was  XI 00  per  steamer  per 
week,  and  when  they  got  no  fish,  if  they  had  six 
steamers  engaged,  there  was  £600  gone.  Therefore 
they  found  they  were  ruining  one  another,  and  they 
came  to  this  very  proper  aiTangement  for  them.  But 
by  that  means  they  have  ruined  the  Irish  companies. 
They  divert  traffic  from  the  Great  Southern  and  W est- 
em  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  from  the  Cork  and 
Eandon.  This  I am  informed  of,  but  not  officially^ 
18550.  By  driving  the  whole  to  Milford? — Yes. 
The  Irish  companies  stai'ted  by  the  .Cork  and  Bandon 
advocated  a reduction  ixx  the  rates.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  agreed  to  20  per  cent,  re- 
duction, but  we  asked  25  per  cent,  reduction — 
a fourth  off.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
said  they  would  agree  to  20  per  cent.,  because 
they  are  in  the  same  position  as  we  are  now, 
namely  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the  fish  going 
direct  to  Milfoi’d.  Failing  as  I did  to  get  it  reduced, 
I went  to  Euston  in  1885,  as  I have  said,  and  then 
they  kept  corresponding  about  it  xmtil  the  season 
nearly  ran  out,  and  then  it  was  no  use  doing  anything 
that  season.  Then  I wrote  a letter  ixx  1886,  saying 
that,  as  that  was  the  anniversary  of  my  trip  to 
London  in  1S85,  I woixld  go  again.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Ilbery  telegraphed  to  me  to  say  that  he  had  heard 
from  Euston,  that  they  were  going  to  entertain  the 
question  of  reducing.  I came  to  London  and  went 
and  told  them  what  I had  got  from  Mr.  Ilbery,  and 
asked  them  to  entertain  the  question.  Mr.  Houghton 
declined  to  see  me  at  first.  Then  I said  I thought  I 
•ought  to  see  Mr.  Findlay,  as  I was  the  manager  of 
another  line,  and  that  I should  insist  on  it.  Then  he 
reconsidered  the  matter  and  saw  me,  and  gave  me  a few 
minutes,  and  consented  to  give  a reduction,  but  put  off 
the  final  consideration  of  it  until  he  had  more  time. 
It  fell  through.  Then  I went  again  in  1887,  this 
yoar,  and  renewed  my  application,  and  it  fell  throixgh 
again.  They  could  give  no  reason  this  year  because 
there  are  complaints  enough  both  from  the  fish  dealer's 
'a  England  as  well  as  the  fish  buyers  in  Ireland. 


The  fish  buyer's  are  sometimes  the  owners  of  steamers, 
but  as  a rule  they  hire  them,  and  if  that  reduction  wex-e 
made,  the  effect  would  be  this  : that  the  buyers  woixld 
not  run  the  risk  of  hix-ing  the  steamer',  because  they 
would  say  there  is  a reasonable  rate  to  London.  We 
proposed  a reduction  down  to  about  £4  5s.  a tori,  and 
if  we  could  carry  the  fish  at  that  rate  they  would  not  rim 
the  risk  of  hiiing  steamers  to  the. present  extent,  and 
we  could  get  the  greater  part  of  it.  This  yeax-,  onaccount 
of  the  lowness  of  freight,  the  quantity  sent  by  steamer 
has  increased,  and  the  quantity  sent  by  us  has  de- 
creased. The  quantity  sent  to  Milford  varies  from 
15,000  tons  to  20,000  tons  a year,  and  supposing  it 
to  be  20,000  tons,  which  it  has  reached  occasionally, 
that  is  £60,000  a year  in  money ; or  supposing  it  to 
be  10,000  tons,  which  it  sometimes  has  gone  down  to, 
the  Great  Western  Company  have  £30,000,  so  that  it 
is  worth  maintaining,  and  we  cannot  blame  them ; 
but  we  say  it  is  unfair',  and  that  some  impartial  body 
should  come  in  and  say  : you  charge  £2  for  butter-, 
why  should  you  charge  £5  for  fish.  Butter  is  four 
times  the  value  of  fish, 'and  if  the  rate  ought  to  be 
high  in  consequence  of  the  commodity  being  high  in 
value,  you  are  doing  the  reverse  of  that  rule  which 
railway  companies  generally  go  upon.  They  say  fish 
is  xisky  ; true  it  is  x'isky,  and  something  might  be  put 
on  for  that,  but  do  not  make  it  three  times  the  price. 

18551.  You  say  that  butter  is  £2  a ton,  where  is 
that  from? — Cork  to  London,  or  Skibbereen  to 
London  ; it  is  really  under  that. 

18552.  And  fish  £5? — £5  Is.  8 cl.  or  £5  3s.  4 d. 
I should  like  to  give  you  the  actual  figures  with  regard 
to  that. 

18553.  What  you  may  call  the  tax-e  is  vei-y  much 
higher  in  the  case  of  fish  than  in  the  case  of  butter  1 — 
Yes.'  I should  like  to  put  in  the  correspondence  that 
took  place  between  the  London  and  Nox-th-Western 
Company  and  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company  (same 
handed  in).  I should  tell  you  that  the  companies 
ux'ge  that  in  consequence  of  the  x-isks  and  the  nature 
of  the  traffic  in  mackerel  the  rate  ought  to  be  higher, 
arid  they  also  say  that  they  send  it  at  passenger  train 
rates.  In  fact,  in  sexxding  it  by  the  quick  trains,  and 
charging  the  extra  rate,  is  the  only  excuse  they  can 
now  give.  However,  we  send  it  by  passenger  trains, 
and  perhaps  I should  say  this : that  if  they  send  a 
special  train  with  mackerel  they  charge  the  passenger 
rate  for  it,  though  there  is  not  a passenger  carriage  on 
the  train,  but  the  train  consists  entirely  of  fish 
waggons.  If  they  send  a special  train  with  goods, 
because  they  have  a rush  on  goods,  they  do  not  charge 
passenger  rates  for  those  goods,  because  they  send  them 
special,  and  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  goods  ought 
to  apply  to  mackerel— namely,  that  they  should  send 
them  by  special  train  at  the  goods,  rate.  That  is 
what  we  do  ; and  if  we  send  it  by  passenger  train  we 
still  convey  it  at  the  goods  rate.  I should  like  to  x*ead 
to  the  Commission  a letter  I wrote  relating  to  the 
rate  for  mackerel  and  the  relative  values  of  other  com- 
modities. This  is  dated  “Cork,  20th  February, 
1885,”  and  is  addressed  “To  T.  Houghton,  Esq.,  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.” 


Beau  Sib Mackerel,  &c.,  Cork  and  Bandon  Stations 

md  English  Stations.  There  is  a general  complaint  that 
he  rates  for  above  are  too  high— the  value  of  mackerel 
,einir  verv  small  as  compared  with  other  commodities  of  food 
entlrom  Ireland  to  England.  I venture  to  suggest  for 
•our  consideration,  now  that  the  season  is  approaching, 
he  necessity  that  exists  for  the  reduction  in  the  rates. 
I'he  nresent  rates  between  Bantry  and  Skibbereen  and 
London  are  as  follows  : — Mackerel  (O.  R.)  £o  Is.  8 d.  per 
. Untt-or  fin  wood).  £2  4s.  2 d.  per  ton. 


Nov.  7,  1887. 

Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon. 


I musttell  youthatsincethen  the  price  of  butter  has  been 
reduced,  aixd  I will  give  you  that.  Then,  “ Fresh  meat 
■md  poultry  £5  per  ton,  while  the  average  value  of  each 
commodity  is  as  follows:  Mackerel  10s.  per  cwt. 
Butter  £6  per  cwt. ; Fresh  Meataud  Poultry  £o  12s. 
per  cwt.  “That  is  Is.  a lb.— that  is  a little  under 
the  price  of  butter.  As  I say,  butter  has  gone  down 
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Nov.  7,  1887.  since  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
Mr  Alexander  f°l'e'gn  butter  and  butterine,  and  so  on.  “You  will 
Gordon.  see  that  the  rate  of  carriage  for  mackerel  is  about 

half  its  average  market  value,  while  that  for  butter 
is  about  one-fiftieth,  and  lor  fresh  meat  and  poultry, 
less  than  one-twentieth.  I believe  that  if  the  rale 
for  mackerel  were  reduced  to  the  rate  at  present  in 
force  for  butter,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  considerably 
reducing  the  number  of  steamers  plying  from  our 
fishing  ports  to  Milford,  to  which  place  the  bulk  of 
the  mackerel  goes  at  present,  and  thereby  diverting 
a share  of  the  traffic  from  the  Milford  route  to  the 
Dublin  and  Holyhead  route.  The  time  occupied  by 
the  Holyhead  route  is  about  the  same  as  that  occupied 
by  the  Milford  route,  and  I enclose  for  your  informa- 
tion, a comparison  of  the  present  rate  by  the  two 
routes.”  Then  I give  the  comparison. 

18554.  Will  you  take  one  cwt.  or  a ton,  or  what- 
ever weight  you  please  of  fish,  and  one  cwt.  of  meat 
and  poultry,  and  one  cwt.  of  butter.  What  is  the  net 
weight  of  fish,  the  net  weight  of  butter,  and  the  net 
weight  of  meat  and  poultry  in  each  cwt.  or  ton? — I 
could  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  I know  that  the  tare  or 
weight  of  the  package  in  which  the  mackerel  is  con- 
tained, is  heavier  than  in  the  case  of  butter,  or  in  the 
case  of  poultry. 

18555.  Can  you  get  that  information  for  us? — I 
will  take  steps  to  get  it  for  you,  and  will  forward  it. 

18556.  We  should  like  to  have  it  for  the  three  articles 
— fish,  butter,  and  meat? — Yes,  I will  ascertain  that 
for  you.  I have  here  some  correspondence  that 
passed  between  us,  and  the  replies  I received ; but  I 
think  when  you  find  that  the  buyers  have  to  pay 
steamers  £100  a week,  if  we  had  in  the  first  place  a 
good  service,  and  in  the  next  place  a reasonable  rate, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  fisheries  of  Ireland 
would  be  developed.  At  present  it  often  occurs  that 
fish  has  to  be  thrown  into  the  dung  heap  in  consequence 
of  the  cost  of  freight ; because,  as  I have  already  told 
you,  the  lowest  cost  of  sending  a box  of  mackerel  to 
London,  would  be  10s.,  and  the  price  realised  touches 
Us.  in  some  cases.  The  good  service  is  wanted.  I 
think  if  an  impartial  body  could  step  in  and  decide 
about  the  rate,  we  could  get  the  rate  down ; but  then 
we  have  not  got  the  good  service.  We  are.  not  able 
to  advance  money  in  Ireland,  and  yon  would  not  get 
£100  in  Ireland  from  any  man  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  railways,  or  towards  the  construction  of  any 
kind  of  extension,  or  tramways,  or  anything  else ; but 
I should  like  to  tell  you  that  there  are  some  things 
wanted  that  would  develope  the  wealth  of  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland,  and  I will  tell  you  what  they  are.  First  of 
all  at  Bantry  our  railway  station  is  situate  too  high,  and 
it  is  the  same  at  K insale.  Now  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  Government,  or  any  public  body  to  assist  Ireland 
it  would  be  well  to  assist  them  in  this  way,  because  1 
believe  it  would  do  more  for  Ireland  than  any  other 
kind  of  assistance.  I have  here  a report  on  thetisheries 
by  Father  Davis,  showing  the  amount  of  money 
realised  in  years  gone  by,  which  would  prove  that  with 
Government  assistance  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  prospered, 
but  the  moment  the  assistance  of  the  Government  was 
withdrawn,  the  fisheries  dwindled  down  to  nothing. 
Commissions  were  appointed  by  the  Government  several 
times  to  inquire  into  the  fisheries,  and  while  the  Com- 
missions lasted,  and  assisted  the  fisheries,  the  proceeds 
from  the  fisheries  ran  up  to  a million  of  money. 

18557.  Mr.  Pirn.- — Was  that  the  total  value  of  the 
fish  caught? — The  total  value  of  the  fish  caught,  and 
the  total  money  given  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  for  fish 
increased  so  greatly  that,  as  I say,  in  one  case  it 
actually  touched  a million  of  money. 

18558.  The  Chairman. — When  you  say  the  money 
given  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  was  that  by  the  sale  of 
the  fish,  or  was  it  money  given  by  the  Government? 
— That  was  by  the  sale  of  the  fish. 

18559.  What  did  the  Government  give? — I hardly 
know,  but  if  you  will  refer  to  pages  10  to  20  of  Father 
Davies’  pamphlet  .you  will  get  the  whole  thing.  There 


is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  waste 
am  sure  that  if  this  Commission  could  in  an  ^ ^ 
induce  the  Government  to  assist  the  fisherie^ 
Ireland,  and  in  the  next  place  to  assist  the  ohann  l 
of  transit,  beginning  where  the  fish  is  caught  it\  u 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  We  catch ' 
fish  in  Ivin  sale,  Bantry,  Baltimore,  and  those  2 
than  all  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  yon  have  the  fit'  , , 
which  show  that  in  Sir  Thomas  Brady’s  report 
catch  fish  at  Castletown  also  which  lie  has  unfo 6 
tunately  omitted,  and  we  send  as  much  fish  frol~ 
Castletown  as  we  do  from  Castletownsend  or  Uni. 
Hall.  As  I say,  that  is  not  included  in  the  report 
and  that  was  an  omission  that  I pointed  out  at  the 
time.  That  is  one  of  our  big  stations  now.  The  6s] 
is  taken  and  if  the  fishermen  get  some  assistance— I do  < 
not  mean  by  giving  them  anything  in  the  way  of 
charity,  but,  for  instance,  the  same  sort  of  thin"  that 
Lady  Burdett  Coutts  has  done — if  they  knew  there  j 
were  good  means  of  transit  to  the  manufacturing  dis  1 
tricts  in  England,  such  as  London,  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  and  if  they  could  send  it  from  the  water- 
side at  Bantry  to  North  Wall  in  the  first  instance"  I 
where  it  could  be  slung  in  the  steamer,  and  carried  I 
to  Holyhead,  London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  I 
they  would  work,  because  they  would  know  them  was  ! 
a ready  market  and  good  convenience.  Then  how 
could  we  accomplish  that  ? The  first  thing  would  he 
to  carry  the  railway  to  deep  water  in  Bantry,  but  the 
railway  have  not  sufficient  money  to  do  that.  Then 
the  next  thing  that  is  wanted  is  to  connect  Skibbereen 
with  some  of  the  fishing  ports,  I should  say 
Baltimore. 

18560.  How  many  miles  would  that  be? — Nine 
miles.  Round  Skibbereen  you  have,  as  appears  by 
the  fishery  reports,  four  or  five  fishing  towns,  all  within 
ten  miles  of  one  another,  and  those  would  go  to 
whatever  station  the  tramway  was  carried  to,  because 
the  fish  could  be  then  put  into  the  waggons  and 
carried  on  to  Cork.  We  come  on  then  to  Kinsale. 
That  is  perhaps  more  important  than  the  other  two, 
because  it  is  the  nearest.  Even  if  in  those  ports 
the  railway  went  down  to  deep  water,  and  a fishery 
pier  were  erected  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
fish  could  be  brought  and  placed  in  the  company’s 
waggons  at  the  water  side  and  carried  away,  we  have 
then  another  hitch,  unfortunately,  at  Cork.  Then 
if  possible  the  Government  should  step  in  and  assist 
in  connecting  the  two  railways  in  Cork.  We  should 
have  then  in  Cork  an  outlet  for  the  fish,  first  of  all 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  to  North 
Wall  in  the  same  waggons  in  which  we  took  it  at 
Bantry. 

18561.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  connecting  the  two  railways  at  Cork  ? — I have 
a plan  here  which  I wish  to  submit  to  you,  and  a map 
of  the  whole  thing. 

18562.  What  is  the  estimate? — The  engineer  has 
estimated  £30,000,  but  you  may  make  an  allowance 
on  that  for  his  first  estimate.  You  may  add 
£15,000. 

18563.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  for  a line  along  the 
quays  ? — No. 

18564.  Before  you  go  further  into  the  question 
about  the  bridge,  I should  like  to  understand  what 
you  have  told  us  about  the  arrangement  between  the 
London  and  North  Western  and  the  Great  Western, 
as  to  the  division  of  receipts.  Supposing  a steamer 
starts  from  Baltimore  and  goes  to  Milford,  and  from 
Milford  the  fish  is  carried  by  the  Great  Western  to 
London,  does  the  Great  Western  divide  a portion  of 
that  with  the  London  and  Northwestern? — They  do, 
but  the  understanding  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the 
Great  Western  do  not  cany  it  the  whole  way  to 
London.  In  some  cases  they  do,  but  the  bidk  of  the 
fish  they  give  over  to  the  London  and  North  Western 
either  at  Carmarthen  Junction  or  at  Gloucester. 

18565.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  connection  at. 
Gloucester  with  the  London  and  North-Western.  At 
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Gloucester  it  is  the  Midland  1— Then  they  give  it  to 
the  Midland  there,  but  I thought  they  gave  it  over  to 
the  London  and  North-Western. 

18566.  Mr.  Barry. — Yon  are  quite  certain  they 
divide  the  receipts  in  some  proportion  ? — I am  certain 

18567.  You  are  certain  that  the  receipts  are  divided 
in  some  proportion,  even  if  the  fish  is  landed  at 
jlilford  ? — I am- 

18568.  Now,  supposing  the  traffic  is  carried  through 
Ireland  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  then 
sent  across  to  Holyhead,  are  the  receipts  from  that 
traffic  divided  with  the  Great  Western?— I am  not 
sure  about  that.  I have  no  authority  for  that. 
Thou'di  I have  no  authority  to  mention  it  to  the  Com- 
mission, I have  sufficient  authority  to  say  that  I am 
morally  certain  it  is  divided  in  the  other  case,  but  I 
should  not  say  it  was  in  the.  case  you  put.  That 
was  the  way  the  fish  went  first.  Then  in  consequence 
of  the  Great  Western  succeeding  in  dividing  the 
traffic  with  the  London  and  North-Western  the  first 
year  it  must  be  that  arrangement. 

18569.  You  are  clear  about  the  Milford  traffic,  but 
not  about  the  Holyhead  traffic  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

18570.  Why  I wanted  to  know  it  was  as  to  whether 
the  London  and  North-Western  have  any  inducement 
to  facilitate  the  traffic  through  Ireland  by  the  railways 
of  Ireland? — No,  they  would  not  do  it,  because  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  get  a certain  px-oportion 
out  of  the  receipts  after  deducting  the  working  ex- 
penses than  to  be  fighting  for  it. 

18571.  Is  it  more  to  the  interests  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  to  let  all  the  fish  go  to  Milford? 
—I  think  so,  just  as  much  as  the  other  way,  because 
supposing  they  were  fighting  for  it,  the  Great  Westeni 
would  still  take  half  of  it,  and  it  would  reduce  their 
freights,  whereas  now  they  can  keep  them  up.  If  the 
two  companies  had  steamers  as  they  had  for  some 
years  at  the  starting  then  they  would  both  lower 
their  freights  as  low  as  they  could  possibly  do  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  traffic  now  by  uniting,  which  is 
the  best  thing  they  can  do  for  themselves  if  they  can 
keep  it  up,  they  can  keep  the  x-ate  up  to  this  exxormous 
price.  Then  I should  like  to  tell  you  about  the 
quantity  of  fish  carried.  The  actual  steamers  sexxt 
out  of  Baltimore  - this  year  were  124  laden  with 
mackerel,  and  98  from  Kinsale  ; total  222. 

18572.  Where  did  they  go  to? — As  far  as  we  can 
trace  five  went  to  Fleetwood.  That  would  take  it  oi\ 
to  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 

18573.  The  Chairman. — That  would  take  it  to  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway? — Yes,  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire.  Then  there 
would  be  20.  or  25  to  Loixdon  direct ; that  is,  all  the 
way  to  Billingsgate.  That  is  the  first  year  they 
tried  that,  and  it  is  this  high  rate  which  has  diiven 
the  buyers  in  desperation  to  resort  to  this  through 
run  to  London.  The  part  we  carry  over  our  line  and 
hand  over  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  is 
about  2,000  tons  every  year1,  and  no  more,  and  sup- 
posing for  a moment  we  could  get  10,000  tons  it 
would  be  a very  important  matter  not  only  for  the 
Cork  and  Ban  don  Railway  but  for  the  country  at 
large,  becaxxse  we  should  have  occupatioxx  and  trade 
going  on.  The  way  to  do  it  is  first  of  all  to  get  the 
channel  of  communication  complete  and  uxxbroken, 
and  I have  enumerated  for  you  what  is  required  to  be 
done,  namely,  the  extension  at  Bantry  to  deep  water ; 
then  going  on  round  to  Skibbereen  the  extension 
from  Skibbereen  to  Baltimore,  or  any  one  of  the  fish- 
ing ports  yoxx  may  name.  If  Union  Hall  would  be 
better  let  it  be  Union  Hall,  bxxt  I should  say  Balti- 
more, the  school  being  established  there.  Then  the 
next  is  Castle  Townsend,  and  then  we  come  on  to 
Kinsale.  We  should  want  to  go  into  deep  water 
there,  with  a tramway  to  Skibbex-een.  Then  the  next 
matter  is  the  conxxection  by  the  Bridge  at  Cork.  This 
is  the  plan  I should  recommend.  (Handing  in  Mr 
Walker’s  pamphlet).  The  engineer  alluded  to  here  is 


Mr.  Walker,  an  engineer  of  pretty  good  standing  in  Kov.  iS87. 
Cork,  though  he  is  not  a railway  engineer.  Mr  Zander 

18574.  Mr.  Barry. — Then  you  would  propose  to  Gordon, 
take  the  x-ailway  across  the  existixxg  bridge? — No, 

There  is  no  bridge  across  xxow  at  the  spot  indicated 
on  this  plan,  which  is  annexed  to  Mr.  Walker’s 
pamphlet.  At  present  the  fish  is  carted  up  the 
Albert-quay  to  this  bridge,  over  the  south  channel. 

Instead  of  that,  if  this  plan  were  carried  out,  we 
shoxxld  run  a line  of  tx-amways  over  these  dotted 
lines. 

18575.  Mr.  Pirn. — That  bridge  would  have  to  be 
a swivel  bridge ? — Yes,  a doxxble  swivel  bridge;  this 
would  swing  in  the  middle  oxx  a turn  table,  and  open 
both  channels,  and  then  there  would  be  little  recesses 
at  this  point,  bxxt  that  would  not  interfere  with  the 
shipping. 

18576.  The  shipping  can  oxxlv  pass  at  pretty  nearly 
high  water? — That  is  shipping  of  any  size.  It  might 
be  vex-y  easily  managed;  the  bridge  could  be  always 
kept  open  except  when  a train  was  passing.  You 
could  shut  the  bx-idge  for  the  tx-ains. 

18577.  Mx\  Barry. — Did  you  say  that  the  estimate 
for  this  work  was  £30,000  ? — Yes. 

18578.  Has  not  thex-e  been  another  estimate  of  a 
much  larger  amount — something  like  £60,000? — 

There  have  been  some  estimates  of  £60,000  or 
even  of  £100,000  for  that  matter.  He  gives  you  the 
estimates  in  px-int.  You  may  take  Mr.  Walker’s 
estimate  of  £30,00n,  and  you  may  put  50  per  cent,  on 
to  that  if  you  like;  but  he  has  put  it  in  print.  I was 
talking  with  him  a few  moxxths  ago,  and  told  him  I 
was  expecting  to  give  evidence  upon  it,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  willing  to  give  evidence  upon  it  himself  if 
neeessaxy.  If  this  wex-e  carried  oxxt  yoxx  would  then 
have  the  x-equix-ecl  connectioxx  in  Cork,  and  you  woxxkl 
get  tlie  fish  to  Cork.  Then  at  Cork  you  have  so  many 
outlets.  To  begixx  with,  you  have  the  North  Wall 
system  on  to  Holyhead.  Then  yoxx  have  the  Gx-eat 
Western  system  ready  to  take  it  also.  Then  yoxx 
have  thirdly,  the  City  of  Cox-k  Steam  Packet  Company 
ready  to  take  it  to  Livex-pool,  Bx-istol,  or  London,  so 
that  the  fisherman  would  at  once  say  to  himself : 

“ Hex-e  I can  land  my  fish  at  the  pier  ixx  Skibbereen, 

Kinsale,  or  Bantry ; I can  put  it  into  the  waggons, 
axxcl  I can  get  it  to  Cork,  where  there  are  three  or  foxxr 
companies  ready  to  scx-amble  for  it  at  a low  rate 
becaxxse  the  competition  would  be  vex-y  great  thex-e  by 
these  big  companies,  when  tlie  fish  got  to  the 
centi-e  of  the  competition.  Without  the  bridge  none 
of  them  would  be  of  any  use  ; the  bridge  would  open 
the  competitioxx,  and  the  fishex-ies  of  Ireland  would 
certainly  be  mox-c  than  trebled ; I shoxxld  be  afraid  to 
say  what  they  would  gO  to ; they  would  be  certainly 
texx  times  what  they  are  to-day,  because  a great  many 
would  then,  venture  to  fish  who  would  not  attempt  to 
do  it  to-day.  Then  the  big  buyers  to-day  are  all 
powerful';  the  moment  they  find,  a small  buyer 
attempting  to  buy,  they  will  xxeither  give  him  ice  nor 
freight ; that  is  a positive  fact,  and  they  even  make 
stipulations  as  to  how  much  he  can  bxxy.  They  will 
say,  you  can  buy  so  many  boxes  but  ‘no  more,  and  if 
you  buy  a box  more  we  will  not  either  give,  you  ice 
or  carry  it.  If  you  got  it  all  open  it.woxxld  be  the 
better  for  the  fisheries. 

18579.  The  Chairman. — Could  you  break  down 
that  combination  1— You  would. 

18580.  Are  you  sure  of  that 1— I am  as  cex-taixx  of  it. 
as  that  I am  now  answering  you,  that  you  would  break 
down  that  combination,  and  I am  cex-tain  of  this  that 
you  would  realize  more  money  for  fish  than  you  do  at 
present,  I am  afraid  to  say  by  how  much  ; I would 
almost  venture  to  say  that  1 would  stake  all  I am 
worth  that  it  would  be  treble. 

18581.  Have  you  given  any  atteixtion  to  the  combi- 
nation between  the  buyex-s  ? — I have  watched  it  closely. 

I x-ecommended  my  board,  and  .they  subscribed  towards 
a car"o  of  ice  last  yeax-,  but  urxfortunately  the  big 
buyers  told  the  man  we  sent  out  to  take  care  of  it 

4 G 
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Nov.  7,  1887.  that  they  would  not  allow  a buyer  to  buy  any  ice  of 
Mr.  ^Alexander  him.  I l'ufc  ^ i’1  the  hands  of  a gentleman  at  Castle- 
Gordon.  town,  and  Mr.  Lane,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lane, 

brewers,  of  Cork,  and  young  Mr.  Samuel  Lane,  went 
out  with  an  authority  in  his  pocket  to  spend  £600 
for  a cargo  of  ice,  but  the  combination  of  the  large 
fish  buyers  came  on  him  and  said  ; “If  you  bring  a 
large  cargo  of  ice  to  Castletown  we  will  not  allow  a 
single  buyer  to  take  a piece  of  it ; ” and  he  came  back 
to  me  again,  having  the  authority  to  give  £600  for  a 
cargo  of  ice,  including  the  hire  of  a hulk  and  all  the 
rest,  and  he  would  not  undertake  it.  The  directors 
had  to  cancel  it  and  keep  their  money.  Of  course  we 
could  not,  as  a public  company,  have  done  that,  but 
tlie  directors  did  it  as  private  individuals. 

1S5S2.  Do  you  think  that  combination  extends  to 
the  fish  salesmen  in  London? — I do  not  know  much 
about  that.  1 have  often  been  at  Billingsgate  when  I 
come  up  to  London,  because  I go  down  to  see  some  of 
the  fish  buyers  there  ; but  I do  not  think  it  does. 
The  fish  comes  to  London,  and  when  it  comes  here, 
there  cannot  be  the  same  extent  of  tyranny  over  the 
small  buyers. 

18583.  Can  you  account  for  this — that  whereas  fish 
is  caught,  and  even  including  the  price  of  the  fish  at 
Kinsale,  and  the  freight  put  together,  it  is  so  much 
below  the  retail  price  of  the  fish  in  London.  For 
instance,  as  far  as  I can  gather,  the  cost  of  the  fish, 
including  carriage  into  London,  will  be  about  lie?, 
per  lb.  of  fish.  Can  you  account  for  the  great  diffe- 
rence between  that  figure  and  the  price  at  which  it  is 
sold  in  London  ? — I cannot  account  for  it,  but  I think 
the  price  in  London  fluctuates  very  much.  For 
instance,  mackerel  fluctuates  from  8 d.  down  to  Id. 
I know  that  our  first  catches  realize  from  6c?.  to  8 d., 
and  even  Is.  per  mackerel.  Then  a good  take  comes, 
and  it  runs  down  to  6c?.,  3c?.,  2d.,  and  1 d. 

18584.  Does  it  get  as  low  as  Id,  ?—  On  a Saturday 
night  you  might  buy  mackerel  in  Loudon  at  two  for 
H<?.  It  depends  on  the  glut.  You  must  either  bury 
it  or  sell  it. 

1S585.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  is  the  average  price  the 
fishermen  get  for  the  mackerel  at  Kinsale  ? — In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  they  get  £4  for  the  one  hundred 
count — that  is  126  fish — the  long  hundred. 

18586.  What  does  the  price  run  down  to  ? — It  vims 
down  steadily  to  £1  ; then  it  settles  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  15s.,  and  then  gets  down  to  5s.  That  is 
the  great  risk,  and  makes  those  men  so  wild  on  the 
matter. 

18587.  What  do  you  suppose  the  weight  of  the  126 
mackerel  is? — We  suppose  it  to  be  2 cwt.  We  put 
down  126  mackerel  at  2 cwt.,  including  the  box. 

1S588.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  fish  themselves? 
— I do  not  know.  I do  not  know  what  the  weight  of 
the  box  is  just  now,  but  I am  going  to  find  that  out 
for  you.  I do  not  think  I can  say  any  more,  but  if  I 
could  say  anything  at  all  to  impress  the  Commission 
with  the  importance  of  assisting  the  fisheries  of  Ireland 
and  assisting  also  in  completing  and  perfecting  the 
means  of  conveyance  from  the  fishery  piers  to  the 
centres  of  consumption,  I would  say  it.  I do  not 
know  what  to  say  more  than  to  tell  you  that  you 
would  pour  an  amount  of  wealth  into  the  country  that 
would  be  far  superior  to  anything  like  charity,  which 
they  ought  not  to  get. 

18589.  The  result  of  your  experience  is,  that  you 
require  a reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  carriage  from 
Kinsale,  say,  to  London,  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  one  thing  ; but  in  the  second  place,  the 
reduction  without  the  means  of  unbroken  communica- 
tion, first  of  all  from  the  fish  piers  up  to  the  railway 
station  at  the  three  places  named — Bantry,  Skib- 
bereen, and  Kinsale — would  not  be  of  much  use.  If 
these  three  stations  could  send  their  waggons  to  the 
fish  buyers  to  take  the  fish  from  the  boats  into  the 
waggons,  and  you  then  had  the  connection  at  Cork, 
you  would  have  done  all  that  you  could  do  for 
Ireland. 


18590.  Those  are  the  three  points  you  contend  for 
First,  the  reduction  of  the  rate  from  20  to  25  i)e  . 
cent.  ?-~I  should  like  to  make  myself  clear.  Takinw 
us  as  we  are  to-day,  I claim  that  the  big  companies 
ought  to  reduce  20  or  25  per  cent.  I have  tried  for 
that  for  three  years  and  failed.  Then  I say  that 
would  be  only  just,  taking  us  as  we  are,  but  I say  to 
encourage  the  fisheries  we  should  have  unbroken  com- 
munication from  the  three  fishery  stations  from  the 
time  the  fish  is  put  from  the  boat  into  the  railway 
waggons  until  it  gets  up  to  North  Wall,  in  one  case 
or  up  to  Cork,  and  is  run  through  from  Cork  un- 
broken. 

18591.  The  three  points  are.  the  reduction  of  rate  ■ 
the  connection  of  the  railways  at  Cork ; and  the  con- 
nection of  the  piers  at  the  three  fishing  places  with 
the  railway  ? — Exactly.  That  is  what  we  want  in 
short.  Then  I should  like  to  try  and  impress  on  you 
the  importance  of  even  getting  into  Cork.  The 
moment  you  do  the  fish  buyers  have  an  open  market 
because  there  is  the  communication  by  North  Wall, 
and  there  is  the  communication  by  Milford. 

18592.  Do  you  think  that  the  combination  might 
be  removed  from  Kinsale  to  Cork  about  the  selling  of 
the  ice  and  the  buyers  buying  it ? — No,  it  would  he 
impossible.  Once  they  got  out  of  those  little  fishing 
ports,  they  have  the  whole  thing  under  their  control. 
The  reason  the  combination  has  the  power  over  the 
small  buyers  is  this.  It  is  the  large  buyers  who  own 
the  steamers  or  hire  them,  because  they  pay  the  £100 
per  week  per  steamer,  and  in  consequence  they  have 
all  the  power  over  those  smaller  men. 

18593.  Mr.  Abernathy . — All  your  statements  re- 
late to  the  migratory  fish  ? — The  mackerel  and 
herring. 

18594.  And  that  fishing  lasts  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year? — Three  or  four  months.  It  is  never  less 
than  three  months. 

18595.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  not  they  also  apply  to 
deep  sea  fishing,  if  that  was  carried  on  1 — It  would. 
It  would  help  the  deep  sea  fishing,  but  all  this  time  I 
have  only  been  referring  to  mackerel  and  herrings. 
We  have  special  trains  for  these  fish,  but  not  for  the 
ground  fish. 

18596.  If  the  deep  sea  fishing  is  to  compete  with 
the  Scotch  fishing,  is  it  not  equally  necessary  to  have 
unbroken  communication  at  low  rates  ? — Decidedly. 

18597.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  there  a good  pier  at  Bantry, 
.or  is  it  necessary  to  build  a pier  there  ? — There  is  a 
pier  there  at  present. 

18598.  That  would  do  to  bring  the  railway  to?— It 
would. 

18599.  Have  you  considered  what  the  cost  would 
be  of  taking  the  line  down  to  the  pier  at  Bantry,  and 
from  Skibbereen  to  Baltimore,  and  to  the  quay  at  Kin- 
sale? — I have.  The  cost  at  Bantry  would  be  £4,000. 
At  Skibbereen  there  would  be  nine  miles  of  tramway, 
and  that  would  cost,  say,  £50,000.  As  to  Kinsale, 
thex-e  are  two  or  three  plans,  and  one  short  plan 
would  be  £5,000,  but  there  is  a longer  plan  of  making 
another  branch  of  four  miles,  which  would  he 
£20,000,  and  at  Cork  it  is  £30,000. 

18600.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  one  of  the  plans  at  Kinsale 
for  a steep  incline  with  a rope  ? — No.  It  would  be 
for  the  engines  or  the  waggons  to  go  down. 

18601.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  gradient?— I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  it  would  be.  It  would 
depend  on  where  they  carry  it.  It  is  very  high.  I 
think  it  is  50  or  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  quay. 

18602.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  say  £5,000  at  Kinsale  ? 
— That  is  for  what  we  call  an  American  junction. 
You  would  run  on  the  line,  and  have  some  points  and 
a crossing  there  and  tlxeu,  the  head  of  the  train  would 
become  the  tail  of  the  ti'ain. 

18603.  The  Chairman. — A zigzag  line  ?— Yes. 

18604.  Mr.  Pirn. — Supposing  you  had  a connection 
made  in  Cork,  and  the  railway  taken  down  to  the 
Pier  at  Kinsale,  how  long  would  it  then  take  to  sen 
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ouv  fish  through  from  Kinsale  to  London? — 15  to  17 

V What  was  landed  one  morning  in  Kinsale 
,j  ke  Sold  in  London  the  following  morning? — 
Fxactly,  or  in  the  afternoon. 

18606.  The  fishing  boats  you  now  speak  of  come 
■ jn  the  forenoon,  or  up  to  two  or  three  o’clock  ?— 
The  time  occupied  would  be  this ; from  Kinsale  to 
London  would  be  certainly  accomplished  in  from  15 
te  17  hours. 

18607.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  spoke  about  this  fish- 
. ]asting  only  for  three  or  four  months.  If  extensive 
curin'*  stations  were  erected  in  these  places  as  in 
Scotland,  then  that  sort  of  traffic  would  be  prolonged 
throughout  the  year  ?— Decidedly.  I am  glad  you  have 
mentioned  that,  because  there  is  a curing  establishment 
at  Castletown  Berehaven,  where  we  attempted  to  send 
thecar„o  0f  ;ce.  That  was  established  by  Mr.  Philips 
from  London. 

18608.  The  Chairman. — Is  not  that  a small  place  ? 
__No  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  be  the  making  of 
Castletown,  and  there  we  are  checkmated  again. 

‘ 18809.  How  ? —It  is  in  the  transit  of  that  fish.  We 
wanted  to  try  and  make  a through  rate  for  it.  Mr. 
Philips  is  sending  100  barrels  every  week  by  us.  That 
would  be  300  hundredweight  a week.  It  is  in  its 
infancy  at  present,  and  we  have  only  a very  little  of 
it  yet,  but  he  has  sent  it  direct  to  London  in  conse- 
quence of  our  rates,  and  he  only  gives  us  the  hundred 
barrels  a week-  . 

18610.  What  do  you  mean  by  curing.  Are  they 
cured  as  they  are  in  Scotland,  or  merely  salted  ?— 
Cured  as  they  are  in  Scotland.  He  has  some  patent 
process  for  it. 

18611.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  rate  for  that  sort 
offish,  from  Bantry  to  London? — We  have  not  fixed 
a rate  yet.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  £1  5s.  if  we 
possibly  can. 

186  i 2.  From  Cork  1— Front  Bantry  £1  5s.  per  ton, 
as  against  £5  3s.  id.  for  the  mackerel. 

18613.  What  I want  to  know  is  what  is  the  through 
rate  by  railway  for  that  description  of  fish  from  Bantry 
to  London  ? — I do  not  know  at  this  moment.  I should 
have  told  you  that  we  have  made  through  rates  to  the 
interior  of  Ireland  for  fish,  but  they  have  only  been  in 
existence  since  1886.  That  is  by  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western. 

18614.  The  Chairman.— Is  that  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  consumption  of  fish  in  Ireland  ? Yes. 
I take  it  that  salt  fish  or  cured  fish  would  be  third  class 
to  London,  and  supposing  they  were  third  class,  the 
rate  would  be  84s.  2d.  If -they  were  fourth  class  the 
rate  would  be  119s.  I sec,  on  referring  to  the  Classi- 
fication Book,  that  red  herrings  and  cured  herrings 
are  third  class,  and  therefore,  the  rate  would  be 
84s.  2d. 

18615.  As  against  30s.  by  the  steamer  ?— We  are 
trying  to  make  it  25s.  in  desperation,  because  not 
only  are  the  steamers  taking  that  traffic  across,  but 


it  is  even  being  taken  in  sailing  vessels.  Had  we  Nov-  7. 1887. 
now  the  connexion,  we  could  quite  reasonably  do  it  for  Mr  A|exAn,jer 
£3  a ton  to  London.  Gordon. 

18616.  Time  is  not  so  much  an  object  for  the  cured 
fish  ? — No  ; but  we  have  not  the  connexion  at  the 
three  points  that  I have  spoken  of. 

18617.  Mr.  Pirn.— One  question  about  this  railway 
across  Cork.  All  goods  which  ai-e  sent  across  Coik, 
whether  fish  or  other  things,  at  through  rates,  you 
have  to  cart  across  the  city  ?— Yes,  and  that  carting  is 
included  in  the  rate. 

18618.  Two  shillings  is  what  you  charge  ? — -Yes. 

18619.  Is  that  for  fish  alone  or  for  everything  ? — 

For  everything. 

18620.  Can  you  tell  us  what  number  of  tons  you 
cart  across  for  delivery  to  the  Gi-eat  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  in  a year  ? — I have  not  got  that 
figure,  but  I have  the  quantity  of  the  fish 

1 8621.  If  you  had  the  connecting  railway,  that  2s.  a 
ton  would  go  towards  paying  the  interest  on  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  that  railway  ? — Yes. 

If  we  had  that  railway  I dare  say  we  could  take  some- 
thing off  the  rate,  because  the  loading  and  the  unload- 
ing would  be  saved. 

18622.  Mr.  Barry. — Will  you  insert  the  number  of 
tons  of  all  classes  of  goods  you  cart  in  Cork,  dis- 
tinguishing fish  from  other  classes  of  traffic  ? — Yes.  I 
should  wish  to  refer  to  the  habit  of  charging  tolls  in 
the  city  of  Cork  on  all  commodities. 

18623.  The  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  will  kindly 
put  your  observations  upon  that  subject  into  writing 
and  send  it  to  our  secretary  ? — I will.  Then  I wish  to 
tell  you  that  there  are  a lot  of  impor-ts  and  expoi-ts  to 
creeks  and  small  ports  other  than  Skibbereen,  Bantry, 
and  Bandon,  up  the  river  Bandon,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  compete  for,  and  we  should  get  their  tonnage 
in  addition  to  the  tonnage  of  fish.  Then  I should  like 
also  to  say  that  it  would  be  useful  if  the  railway  were 
made  to  the  town  of  Timoleague,  which  is  five  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  on  our  railway.  They  are 
unable  to  build  it  themselves,  but  if  Government  lent 
a little  help,  it  would  confer  the  greatest  possible 
benefit.  It  is  five  miles  from  a station  on  the  Clona- 
kilty  branch. 

18624.  Is  not  there  an  order  for  that  line  under 
the  Tramways  Act? — There  is,  but  they  are  unable  to 
make  it.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  any  money  for  it,  but  I 
think  eventually  it  may  possibly  be  done.  It  is  only 
a distance  of  five  miles.  Speaking  of  railways  gene- 
rally, I think  I ought  to  mention  it,  because  if  I did 
not  it  might  appear  as  if  I thought  it  of  no  importance. 

Then  I should  like  also  to  speak  on  the  question  of  the 
construction  of  railways  generally,  and  the  better 
development  of  the  railway  traffic  in  general. 

18625.  Perhaps  you  will  also  put  that  into  writing 
and  send  it  to  us?— I will  do  that,  and  I have  pre- 
pared some  figures  which  1 am  anxious  to  give  you. 

(See  Appendix,  p.  752.) 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  David  James  Stewart  called  in  and  examined. 


18626.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  are  the 
Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Clogher  Valley  Tram- 
way Company? — Yes. 

18627.  Were  you  previously  engaged  on  railways  in 
England  ? — I was. 

18628.  What  lines  ? — The  West  Lancashire. 

18,629.  What  position  did  you  hold  on  the  West 
Lancashire  t —I  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
departments  ; latterly  I was  accountant  to  the  West 
Lancashire,  before  going  to  Ireland. 

18630.  You  have  in  your  hand,  I presume,  the  list 
of  questions  that  you  have  been  asked? — I have.  I 
have  the  answers  of  the  company  to  the  queries. 

18631.  That  is  the  queries  under  the  head  “Tram- 
ways and  Public  Companies  ” ? — Yes,  that  is  the  one  I 
mean. 


18632.  Then  without  putting  the  questions  to  you,  Mr  Davi.l 
perhaps  you  will  givejyour  views  upon  them  seriatim  ? James  Stewart. 
— I will. 

18633.  Mr.  Barry.— When  did  you  become  con- 
nected with  the  Clogher  Valley  ?— Almost  im- 
mediately the  powers  were  given  to  the  company  to 
construct.  I have  been  there  for  more  than  three  years 
now— almost  from  its  inception  you  might  say.  Do 
you  simply  wish  me  to  read  the  answers  of  the  Com- 
pany ? In  answer  to  question  1 they  say— The  Clogher 
Valley  scheme  has  been  laid  out  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  a most  substantial  system,  partly  railway 
and  partly  tramway,  has  been  constructed  on  the 
cheapest  possible  lines,  though  a large  sum  of  money 
might  have  been  utilized  to  better  advantage,  had  the' 
cost  of  promoting  the  scheme  under  the  existing' 
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7,  1887.  Tramway  Acts  been  less.  The  requirements  of  the 
Mr  David  district  through  which  the  line  passes  will  be  fully 
■Tamos  Stewart.  met  by  the  facilities  which  the  line  will  give,  both  as 
regards  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  and  large  buyers 
of  produce  are  awaiting  the  opening  6f  the  line,  in 
order  that  they  may  attend  the  district  markets  and 
fairs.  A greater  competition  will  thus  be  created  for 
the  produce  of  the  district,  and  as  a result  better  prices 
will  be  obtained. 

18634.  The  Chairman. — We  would  rather  have  your 
experience  since  the  line  was  opened  ? — Yes,  T would 
modify  that  in  this  way  : A large  number  of  buyers  of 
produce  have,  since  the  opening  of  the  line,  attended 
the  district  markets  and  fairs  ; the  result  being  that 
there  has  been  a greater  competition  for  the  produce 
of  the  district,  and,  as  a result,  better  prices  have  been 
obtained.  This,  together  with  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  transit  on  both  inward  and  outward 
traffic,  has  been  of  great  pecuniary  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  community.  In  reply  to  question  2. 
“Has  the  operation  of  the  Act  been  such  as  to  apply 
to  the  districts  in  Ireland  most  in  need  of  improved 
communications!  If  not,  why  not,  and  what 
remedy  would  you  suggest?  ” Well,' in  our  case  it  has 
been  so.  I do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  me 
to  go  into  a variety  of  matters— difficulties  that  we 
had  to  overcome  which  other  companies  might  not  be 
able  to  overcome  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
capital  ? 

18635.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  we  certainly  should 
like  to  hear  all  about  it. 

The  Chairman. — You  would  not  have  anything 
more  to  say  about  that  than  Mr.  Montgomery, 
perhaps  ?— No,  I think  not,  unless  perhaps  I might  be 
able  to  go  a little  more  into  detail.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I have  Mr.  Montgomery’s  answers  here,  and  you 
will  see  what  he  says  regarding  it.  The  question  of 
our  financial  difficulties  does  not  seem  to  come  under 
that  question,  judging  from  his  answers.  He  has 
dealt  with  it  in  another  form. 

18636.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  what  your  finan- 
cial difficulties  were? — Yes. 

18637.  Mr.  Barry. — I see  Mi-.  Montgomery  did 
give  in  a good  deal  of  evidence  on  the  issuing  of 
shares  at  pages  203  and  204. 

18638.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  seen  that  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  ? — I just  made  some  rough 
notes  from  the  proof  you  sent  him  of  his  evidence.  I 
have  not  the  whole  of  it. 

18639.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  add  to  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  evidence,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
it? — I think  not,  unless  it  would  be  an  objection 
which  perhaps  might  properly  come  with  regard  to 
the  whole  subject  of  tramways  generally,  and  the 
raising  of  money. 

18640.  Then  the  third  question  is — “ Has  the  Act 
been  used  by  railway  companies  to  assist  them  in 
making  extensions  ? Do  you  think  it  should  be  so 
used  ? and  if  so  what  means  would  you  recommend 
to  that  end?” — It  has  not  been  so  used,  nor  do  we 
think  it  desirable  in  the  interest  either  of  the  guaran- 
tors of  interest  or  the  traders  of  the  district,  that 
railway  companies  should  have  powers  to  extend  these 
systems  under  the  Act.  These  small  lines  might  be 
worked  more  economically  and  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Local 
Board,  ha\  ing  a full  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  district. 

18641.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  give  why  you 
think  the  railways  should  not  make  these  extensions  ? 
— 1 think  some  of  the  railway  companies  might  be 
tempted  (I  do  not  say  that  they  would),  if  they  had  a 
guarantee  at  the  back  of  a scheme  of  this  sort,  to  make 
use  of  the  guaranteed  line  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  traffic  of  their  own  line  at  the  expense  of  the 
district. 

18642.  But  how;  in  what  way? — Well,  in  the 
case  of  the  Clogher  Valley  line,  we  have  tapped  a con- 
siderable amount  of  traffic  belonging  to  the  Great 


Northern  Company,  they  get  the  benefit  of  it  t 
certain  extent,  but  we  reduce  their  mileage  consid  1 
ably,  and  they  migli:  be  tempted  to  ’work ' tk' 
guaranteed  line  in  such  a way  as  would  leave  to  IT,  "S 
their  old  traffic,  with  their  long  mileage,  by  creatV- 
a prohibitive  rate.  We  have  given  low ’rates  for  th°' 
purpose  of  getting  the  traffic,  as  it  is  all  profit  to  6 
It  is  somewhat,  questionable  whether  a railw"S’ 
company  would  do  so. 

L-G43.  When  you  say  all  profit  of  course  you  have 
your  working  expenses  ? — Precisely. 

18644.  Then  it  is  on  the  question  of  competition 
that  you  think  they  ought  to  be  independent  of  the 
railway  company  ? — Precisely. 

18645.  Are  there  no  counterbalancing  advantages 
by  one  company  working  the  tramway,  by  having  one 
staff  and  one  general  expense,  without  creating  dupli- 
cate expenses  of  various  kinds? — Well,  I do  not  think 
so,  because  my  experience  of  this  short  line  is  that 
the  people  either  have  been  so  unaccustomed  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a railway,  and  many  of  them 
have  never  seen  a railway  before,  that  if  a railway 
company  had  it,  at  least  in  the  early  stages,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  have,  continually  on  the 
spot,  a thoroughly  experienced  and  well  paid,  respon- 
sible man  to  look  after  everything. 

18646.  To  look  after  what,  the  construction  of  it? 
— No. 

18647.  The  management  of  it,  after  it  is  open?— 
Yes,  continually  on  the  spot. 

14648.  But  is  not  that  the  case  with  railways, 
that  they  have  men  continually  on  the  spot  looking 
after  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  But  there  mi«ht  be 
advantages  derived  from  centralizing  the  staff;  but 
if  you  would  allow  me  . I will  submit  a small  skeleton 
scheme  to  you,  after  I have  gone  through  these  queries 
and  1 will  refer  to  that  again. 

1S649.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  you  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
on  that  point  is,  that  if  an  existing  railway  company 
made  one  of'  these  branch  lines  under  a guarantee 
relying  on  the  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend, they  would  try  to  take  the  traffic  by  then-  own 
line  and  would  not  give  those  branch  lines  fair  play? 
— Precisely,  and  the  guarantee  might  help  them  in 
some  other  way. 

18850.  The  Chairman. — Then  what  you  think  is 
this  ; take  from  Enniskillen  to  Armagh — you  think 
that  the  Great  Northern  would  be  tempted  to  take 
the  traffic  round  by  Clones,  owing  to  the  guarantee 
from  the  Baronies,  and  the  Government,  and  deprive 
the  Clogher  Valley  of  the  traffic  altogether  ? — I will 
give  you  a case  more  in  point  : take  Fintona  on  the 
map  between  Omagh  and  Enniskillen  ; there  is  a very 
large  traffic  between  Clogher  and  Fintona;  well  of 
course  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Great  Northern 
to  do  everything  they  possibly  could  to  assure  that 
traffic  going  from  Fintona  to  Belfast,  and  we  are 
doing  all  that  we  can  to  get  it  by  our  line. 

18651.  That  is  a question  of  competition  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

18652.  But  how  many  miles  are  you  from  your 
nearest  station  to  Fintona  ? — About  twelve  miles. 

18653.  Then  the  traffic  would  have  to  be  carted  12 
miles  to  come  to  you? — I am  speaking  of  traffic 
between  those  two  points. 

18654.  Well  there  is  no  place  mentioned  on  this 
map,  so  I can  only  allude  to  Fintona? — Well  there 
are  a large  number  of  eggs  and  butter  buyers  in  the 
district  who  have  shops,  and  send  their  carts  round 
amongst  the  farmers,  and  the  farmer's  send  their  carts 
in  with  butter  and  eggs  to  them. 

18655.  It  would  come  to  you  at  Clogher? — Yes,  a 
portion  of  it. 

18656.  What  are  your  rates  from  Clogher,  say  to 
Belfast,  or  take  Armagh,  as  compared  with  the  Great 
Northern  from  Fintona  to  Armagh?— Well  we  have 
no  through-booking,  and  the  traffic  between  Armagh 
and  Clogher  is  absolutely  nil. 
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18657-  Then  you  merely  book  to  Killyleagh  ? — To 

Tvnan— the  next  station. 

^ 18658-  Then  you  have  no  through  rates  ? — Not  for 


noods  traffic. 

° j8659-  Have  you  applied  for  them1? — No,  we  have 
not  deemed  it  necessary. 

18660.  Where  does  the  traffic  go  to  chiefly  ? — 


Bellas®. 

18661.  Which  way  would  you  take  it  from  Clogher 
io  Belfast? — Via  Tynan.  If  there  was  really  any 
occasion  for  through  rates,  I am  satisfied,  there  would 
“ n0  difficulty  in  arranging  through  rates  with  the 
Great  Northern  Company ; in  fact  our  reason  for  not 
liavin"  through  rates,  is  because  we  are  desirous  of 
working  the  line  on  the  least  possible  expenditure  and 
through  rates  would  entail  our  connecting  ourselves 
with  the  Clearing  House,  which  would  be  a source  of 


expense. 

1S662.  Well,  very  small  1 — It  would  be  very  small, 
but  still  in  our  case  it  might  be  very  large. 

18663.  But  how  could  it  be  large.  If  it  is  a small 
traffic,  it  is  a small  expense? — Well  the  traffic  is  not 
so'  small,  it  is  a fairly  large  tx-affic. 

18664.  But  surely  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  traffic  to  go  through  Irorn 
Clobber  to  Belfast,  at  one  rate  would  it  not  ? — Belfast 
does  not  matter  so  much  for  this  reason.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  traffic  goes  to  Belfast,  or  rather  via 
Belfast : the  traffic  going  out  of  our  district  is,  as  a 
rule  cross  channel  traffic,  which  is  booked  through 
from  Tynan  to  stations  in  England  and  Scotland. 

18665.  Then  why  not  book  it  through  from  the 
stations  upon  your  line  to  England  ? — That  necessitates 
us  connecting  ourselves  again  with  the  Cross  Channel 
Conference. 

18666.  In  the  interests  of  the  public  is  not  it 
desirable  that  a through  rate  should  be  established  ? 
—Well  we  wanted  to  creep  before  we  walked. 

18667.  You  are  speaking  now  in  the  interests  of  the 
company,  but  I am  taking  now  the  side  of  the  public. 
Surely  the  public  have  a right  to  expect  through  rates 
with  a continuous  railway,  have  they  not? — Well  we 
are  quite  prepared,  as  we  have  told  one  or  two  who 
have  raised  the  question,  to  go  into  that  question  in  a 
little  while,  we  are  not  opposed  to  through  rates,  in 
fact  we  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
whereby  we  shall  get  a fixed  proportion  out  of  a 
through  rate,  without  connecting  ourselves  with  the 
filpm-ing  House,  or  the  Cross  Channel  Conference. 

18668.  Have  you  tried  that? — I have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  one  or  two  representatives  of  the  Cross 
Channel  Conference  in  connexion  with  it. 

18669.  But  have  you  been  in  conference  with  the 
Great  Northern  ? — It  has  not  gone  so  far  as  that. 

18670.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no  proposition  of  any 
kind  in  connexion  with  the  Great  Northern  for 
through  rates  to  England? — No.  Then  the  next 

question  is,  “ What  system  of  construction,  horse 
tramway,  steam  tramway  along  roads,  or  light  rail- 
ways across  country,  has  been  adopted,  and  why  ? 
My  answer  is  : an  ordinary  railway  being  about  one- 
half  alongside  the  public  road,  the  remainder  being 
across  the  country,  this  being  deemed  to  be  the  cheapest 
form  of  line,  and  most  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  district. 

18671.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  said  something  about 
railway  and  tramway.  Do  you  mean  that  your  line 
was  composed  of  railway  and  tramway? — Well,  I call 
it  a railway  right  through — partly  running  through 
the  fields  and  partly  along  the  side  of  the  public  road. 

18672.  Then  you  call  it  a railway  through  the  fields 
and  tramway  along  the  road  ? — Well,  technically,  I 
suppose  that  is  what  it  means. 

18673.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  it  your  experience  that 
this  is  the  best  sort  of  line  to  make  for  a country  of 
this  sort? — Well,  I must  say,  especially  in  a populous 
country,  I would  rather  see  it  off  the  roads. 

18674.  You  are  limited  in  speed  on  the  road  ? — We 
are,  to  twelve  miles  an  hour. 


18675.  And  I suppose  on  a road  you  have  to  take  Aror. ",  iasr. 
px-etty  nearly  the  gx-adients  of  the  road  for  better  or  Mr  DavJ(1 
woi'se,  and  make  the  best  of  them  ? — That  is  so.  James  Stewart. 

18676.  You  cannot  alter  the  gradients  of  the  road, 
and  you  can  alter  the  gradients  of  the  country  where 
you  pass  through  fields? — Well,  we  have  made  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  gradients  of  the  road ; we 
have  taken  the  top  off,  but  that  has  all  been  by 
arrangement  with  the  county  surveyor. 

18677.  But  vex-y  nearly,  it  is  true,  that  you  mxxst 
follow  the  gradient  of  the  road  ? — Yes. 

18678.  Mi-.  Abernethy. — And  the  curve  also? — 

Well,  in  some  case  we  have  eased  the  curves,  but  very 
few. 

18679.  Mr.  Barry. — What  is  the  sharpest  gradient 
on  the  roads  in  your  line  ? — One  in  thirty. 

18680.  And  what  is  the  smallest  curve  you  have 
got  ? — I would  not  be  positive.  I.  think  our  engineer 
may  have  given  you  some  information  upon  that 
point. 

18681.  But  it  is  very  sliax-p  going  through  Caledon  ? 

— -Yes,  that  is  112  feet  radius. 

18682.  Do  you  know  what  the  sharpest  curve  on 
the  line  is  where  it  is  in  fields  ? — 1 think  about  300  or 
400  feet,  speaking  from  memory. 

18683.  And  is  the  shai-pest  gradient  one  in  thirty 
where  you  are  in  fields  ? — Both  in  fields  and  on  the 
x-oad. 

18684.  What  limitation  of  speed  have  you  on  the 
roads  ? — Twelve  miles  an  hour. 

1S685.  What  on  the  railway  ?— Twenty-five. 

18686.  Therefore,  for  nearly  half  your  railway  you 
are  limited  to  the  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  ? — 

Decidedly;  but  of  course  there  ax-e  special  points  at 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  have  still  further  restricted 
the  speed. 

18687.  Such  as  passing  throxxgh  villages? — Yes, 
and  we  must  go  cautiously  turning  curves  ; and  there 
ax-e  a number  of  poixxts  along  tlxe  x-oad  where  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  deemed  it  advisable  that  we 
should  reduce  the  speed. 

18688:  Practically,  as  the  result  of  experience, 
what  is  the  average  rate  of  speed  on  your  journey 
from  Magxxire’s  Bx-idge  to  Tyxxan  ? — Say  aboxxt  sixteen 
miles  aix  hour. 

18689.  Does  that  include  stoppages? — It  does, 
except  at  stations  ; it  includes  stoppages  along  the 
roads  for  horses  and  cax-ts,  and  at  our  stopping 
stations,  but  at  regular  stations  it  does  not. 

18690.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Tynan  ? — 37. 

18691.  And  what  is  the  time  you  take  for  the 
journey? — About  34 hours. 

18692.  That  isles’s  than  12  miles  an  hour,  including 
stoppages  ? — Yes,  it  is  exclusive  of  the  stoppages  at 
stations. 

18693.  Did  you  meaxx  that  your  running  rate  between 
stations  averages  about  16  miles  an  hour  ?-— Yes. 

18694.  The  Chairman. — May  I ask,  going  back  to 
the  construction,  which  would  you  prefer — the  tram- 
way to  be  on  the  5 feet  3 inch  gauge,  so  as  to  avoid 
transhipping,  or  the  3 feet  gauge  ? — I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  3 feet  gauge  for  Ireland. 

18695.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  tran- 
shipping aixd  the  double  stock  ? — I have  thought  it 
out,  and  from  the  results  cff  my  investigation  I believe 
the  narrow  gaxxge  line  is  the  proper  thing  for  opening 
up  the  country. 

18696.  Sxxpposing  you  had  a truck  of  lime  brought 
by  the  broad  gauge,  what  steps  would  you  take  to 
carry  on  the  lime  by  the  three  feet  gauge?— -Well 
that  is  a contingency  that  is  not  likely  to  arise  in  our 
immediate  district,  as  there  is  no  probability  of  lime 
coming  by  the  Great  Northern. 

18697.  Take  ' anything  else — coals?— Our  coal 
siding  is  18  inches  below  the  Great  Northern  siding, 
and  the  coal  is  shot  from  the  broad  gauge  waggons 
into  the  narrow  gauge  waggons. 

18698.  At  what  expense  ?—3tf.  per  ton. 
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Nov.  7, 1887.  18699.  And  damage  to  the  coal  ? — There  must 

Mr.  David  necessarily  be  £ certain  amount  of  damage. 

James  Stewart.  18700.  And  delay? — There  is  very  little  delay. 

18701.  You  spoke  of  some  traffic  at  Fintona  that 
you  are  diverting  from  the  Great  Northern?. — Yes. 

18702.  Now  I see  when  you  get  to  Maguire’s 
Bridge  you  have  to  tranship  the  traffic  from  Fintona 
to  Armagh  ?— Yes. 

18703.  And  when  you  land  at  Tynan  the  same 
thing  takes  place  ? — Yes. 

18704.  You  have  two  transhipments  in  that  case  to 
get  to  Armagh  ? — I think  you  have  taken  me  up 
wrongly.  We  do  not  take  traffic  from  Fintona.  to 
Armagh  via  our  line,  that  is  receiving  it  from  the 
Great  Northern  at  Maguire’s  Bridge,  but  the  traffic 
I was  speaking  of  is  traffic  which  comes  from  between 
Clogher  and  Fintona,  which  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  Fintona,  and  which  comes  to  our  Clogher 
station,  and  will  not  pass  round  by  Maguire’s  Bridge. 

18705.  Have  you  traffic  between  Armagh  and 
Enniskillen  by  your  line? — No,  we  have  no  traffic 
which  passes  twice  over  the  Great  Northern  line,  all 
the  traffic  we  deal  with  simply  comes  from  one  of  our 
stations  or 'goes  to  one  of  our  stations,  and  does  not 
pass  over  our  line,  as  through  traffic,  to  any  points 
beyond. 

18706.  That  prevents  all  competition  between 
Armagh  and  Enniskillen,  because  it  would  involve 
two  transhipments  ? — Precisely. 

18707.  Is  that  a desirable  thing  do  you  think? — 
Well  I think  it  is;  we  are  so  much  in  the  power  of 
the  Great  Northern  people,  they  tapping  us  at  both 
ends,  that  if  we  were  to  begin  to  fight  them  for  what 
is  their  legitimate  traffic,,  they  might  make  matters  so 
that  it  would  be  worse  for  us  in  the  end. 

18708.  Then  practically  there  is  no  competition, 
excepting  for  the  country  traffic  lying  between  Clogher 
and  Fintona  ?— No  competition  from  any  other  station 
of  theirs. 

18709.  Under  similar  circumstances? — Precisely. 

18710.  Mr.  Barry. — And  that  must  always  be  the 
case  ? — I take  it  so,  unless  there  is  an  extension  of  the 
line. 

18711.  I mean,  so  far  as  competitive  points  are 
concerned,  it  must  always  be  the  case  that  you  never 
can  compete  for  traffic  between  two  points  which 
are  already  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway? — 
Precisely. 

18712.  Therefore  your  traffic  must  be  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  district  traversed  by  your  line  and 
bounded  by  the  two  termini  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  ? — Precisely. 

18713.  Then  at  the  present  moment  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  you  to  get  any  through  traffic  except 
what  originates  on  your  line,  and  is  carried  to  a 
station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ? — Precisely. 

18714.  Mr.  Pirn. — You  say  you  are  competing  with 
the  Great  Northern  line  for  traffic  that  arises  between 
your  station  at  Clogher  and  their  station  at  Fintona. 
Now  is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  traffic  which  would 
pass  on  vour  line  at  Clogher  from  that  neighbourhood 
would  have  to  be  transhipped  at  Tynan — and  is  not 
that  against  you  in  your  competition  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  Would  not  the  traffic  that  they 
could  take  from  that  same  district  at  Fintona,  be  able 
to  go  to  Belfast,  for  instance,  or  any  other  town,  with- 
out being  rehandled,  whereas  your  traffic  that  you 
take  from  that  district  must  be  transhipped  at  Tynan  ? 
— Well,  it  means  a matter  of  id.  per  ton,  but  where 
it  is  a case  of  competition  we  do  not  think  very  much 
of  that. 

18715.  Mr.  Worry. — Does  not  it  also  mean  a ques- 
tion of  delay? — No. 

18716.  Do  you  mean  that  supposing  you  had  traffic 
starting  from  Fintona  and  bound  for  Belfast,  and 
traffic  starting  from  Clogher  and  bound  to  Belfast, 
both  would  get  to  Belfast  at  the  same  time  ? — 1 will 
give  you  a case  in  point. 

18717.  But  do  you  think  it  would? — It  would  get 


there  as  soon  by  our  route,  and  I will  give  y 
case  in  point.  Take  pork  from  Fivemiletown,  a lav  & 
pork  market  has  been  commenced  there,  and 
from  Derry,  and  buyers  from  Belfast  attend.  We  a 
able  to  ship  the  pork  for  Belfast  so  that  it  readies 
there  at  half-past  four  in  the  evening.  The  pork  for 
Deny  does  not  reach  there  until  the  next  day. 

18718.  What  is  the  route  to  Derry  ? — Via  Mami™1 
Bridge  and  Enniskillen. 

18719.  I do  not  quite  see  that  that  is  a case  in 
point,  because  the  pork  in  both  cases  originates  at 
Fivemiletown? — Well,  that  is  a traffic  which  has  in 
the  past  all  gone  to  Derry. 

18720.  But  in  the  one  case  the  traffic  has  to  be 
transhipped  at  Tynan,  and  in  the  other  case  at 
Maguire’s  Bridge.  You  say  that  the  transit  is  quicker 
to  Belfast  than  to  Derry,  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
it  would  have  been  quicker  at  Fintona  if  it  had  or- 
iginated at  Fintona  ? — That'  traffic  had  always  gone 
to  Fintona,  and  the  reason  that  the  Belfast  people  did 
not  attend  at  Fintona,  was  because  they  could  not  get 
their  pork  to  Belfast  the  same  night,  so  they  told  me. 
That  the  train  arrangements  to  Fintona  suited  Derry 
admirably,  but  not  Belfast.  They  did  not  attend  at 
Fintona  because  they  could  not  get  their  pigs  at  Bel- 
fast the  same  evening. 

18721.  Therefore  you  mean  that  the  train  service 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  from  Fintona  to 
Belfast  was  much  less  convenient  than  from  Fintona 
to  Derry  ? — So  I understand. 

18722.  Then  go  on  to  the  next  question — “What- 
gauge  has  been  adopted,  and  why  ? ” You  have  told 
us  what  gauge  has  been  adopted,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  you  can  tell  us  why  ? — Well,  as  being  the 
most  inexpensive  and  more  easily  maintained  than  a 
broad  gauge  line,  and  as  being  most  unlikely  that  any 
substantial  advantage  would,  in  the  matter  of  traffic, 
accrue  to  the  company  from  the  adoption  of  the  Great 
Northern  gauge. 

18723.  Mr.  Abernathy. — You  cannot  have  any 
through  traffic  from  Maguire’s  Bridge  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Northern  line  to  Armagh,  or  any  other 
point,  without  any  transhipments? — No;  I question 
whether  it  would  be  a matter  of  policy  for  us  to 
attempt  to  compete  for  what  was  legitimately  Great 
Northern  traffic. 

18724.  Mr.  Barry. — But  are  not  you  shutting  your 
selves  out  from  traffic,  which  is  legitimately  yours? — 
I do  not  consider  so.  I consider  that  that  would  be 
legitimate  Great  Northern  traffic. 

18725.  Although  you  are  the  shortest  route  ? — Well 
I do  not  think  it  is  the  shortest  route ; I do  not  think 
there  are  two  miles  difference. 

18726.  Would  not  you  be  as  short  from  Enniskillen 
to  Belfast  by  your  route,  as  from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast, 
by  the  Clones  route  ? — I think  there  is  only  two  miles 
difference  in  our  favour. 

18727.  You  would  be  as  short  or  a little  shorter  ? 
— I think  we  are  a little  shorter,  but  it  is  a very  small 
matter. 

18728.  Then  the  reason  you  say  the  narrow  gauge 
has  been  adopted,  is  entirely  economical  ? — Precisely. 

18729.  And  also  to  some  extent  political,  so  as  to 
disarm  the  opposition  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ? 
— That  question  was  never  gone  into  ; several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  make  a broad  gauge  line  throughout 
the  district,  and  the  money  was  not  forthcoming, 
and  I believe,  if  the  promoters  had  said  anything 
about  a broad  gauge  line  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
they  never  would  have  been  able  to  raise  a guar- 
antee fund  in  the  district  at  all. 

18730.  The  reason  was  chiefly  economical? — Pre- 
cisely. 

18731.  But  I thought  you  told  us  that  if  you  had 
proposed  a broad  gauge  line,  you  would  have  come  in 
competition  with  the  Great  Northern,  and  you  would 
have  feared  that  competition  ? — No,  I never  said  so. 

18732.  Mr.  Abernathy. — When  you  speak  of  being 
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omical,  you  mean  as  regards  first  cost? — First 

gadMlrimmiw  ...  ..  . 

18733.  As  regards  working,  you  have  a gardient 
f 1 in  30,  and  exceedingly  sharp  curves? — Yes. 

° 1873k  That  could  have  been  avoided,  would  it 
tl—Well  I think  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
n.°e  ii„]it  stock  is,  that  we  are  able  to  get  round 
these  curves  very  much  more  easily  than  on  the 
broad  gauge  lines. 

18735.  Mr.  Barry. — There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
tint  You  can  get  round  more  easily  with  the  narrow 
thim  the  broad  gauge  ?— Precisely,  and  I look  upon 
this  line  as  a line  that  has  been  established  purely  for 
« local  traffic,  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  district, 
throu"h  which  it  runs.  If  the  line  was  a through 
line  Mid  likely  to  deal  extensively  with  through  traffic, 
then  I grant  y°u  tllat  a 'broad  gauge  might  be  the 
better  of  the  two;  but  where  the  line  is  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  local  traffic,  where  it  was  pro- 
moted to  deal  with  the  local  traffic,  it  is  different. 

18736.  Mr.  Abernethy. — But  your  local  traffic  must 
pass  on  to  the  broad  gauge  line  of  the  Great  Northern  ? 
—Nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

18737.  Mr.  Barry. — About  what  proportion  of  your 
traffic  is  goods  and  what  passengers? — We  opened  on 
tile  2nd  May,  and  I will  give  you  the  figures  for  the 
five  months,  ending  the  30th  September  : that  is  the 
close  of  our  half-year.  Our  passenger  traffic  was 
£1 218 ; parcels  traffic  £39  ; merchandise  £782, 
live  stock  £24  ; minerals  £140. 

18738.  The  Chairman. — That  is  a little  over  £2,000 
altogether?— £2,200.  I will  give  you  the  amount 
per  train  mile.  We  have  run  35,576  miles.  The 
passenger  receipts  represent  8 {d.  per  mile,  parcels 
0 id. • goods  5 |<7. ; live  stock  0£<7. ; animals  1 d. ; total 
Is.  3d. 

18739.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  have  been  your 
working  expenses  during  that  period  ? — I have  not 
the  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  permanent  way ; 
it  is  still  being  maintained  by  the  contractor.  Loco- 
motive power  £1,010 ; carriage  and  waggon  repairs 
£35  ; traffic  expenses  £578  ; general  charges  £365. 

18740.  That  is  about  90  odd  per  cent,  without  the 
permanent  way? — Yes.  Compensation  £182.  That 
lias  been  very  heavy.  Unfortunately  our  engines 
were  so  constructed,  that  they  emitted  a very  large 
number  of  sparks,  and  we  were  for  a considerable 
time  setting  a good  many  faxm-houses  and  yards  in 
the  country  ablaze;  that  accounts  for  the  excessive 
sum  charged  for  compensation.  Bates  and  taxes 
£7  16s.  0<7.  ; making  a total  expenditure  of  £2,187. 

18741.  Without  the  compensation  it  is  about 
£2,000  ?— Yes,  as  it  stands  it  shows  a profit  of  £28. 

18742.  Mr.  Barry. — That  is  without  taking  per- 
manexxt  way  into  account  ? — Yes. 

18743.  Have  you  worked  it  out  into  receipts  per 
mile  per  week  ? — I cannot  give  you  that,  but  it 
averages  about  £3  per  mile  per  week. 

18744.  What  is  the  length  of  the  line  ?— 1 Thirty- 

18745.  Mr.  Pim. — How  do  you  account  for  such 
very  small  receipts  from  live  stock  ? — For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  cattle  traffic  in  the  country  has  been 
almost  nil;  at  least  the  whole  of  the  dealers  ai'e  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  our  rates  and  our  means  of  con- 
veyance, but  they  say  that  they  would  rather  drive 
100  miles,  the  prices  are  cut  so  fine  at  the  present 
time,  than  spend  a penny. 

18746.  Mi\  Abernethy. — Do  the  cattle  dealers  com- 
plain of  the  transhipment  ? — Never  heal’d  a word  of 
complaint  with  regard  to  transhipment  from  either 
cattle  dealers  or  anybody  else. 

18747.  The  Chairiiicm.—QoTAxatb  yourself  to  cattle. 
Have  you  had  any  cattle  transhipped  ? — Not  in  very 
large  numbers. 

18748.  V ery  small  ? — Yes, 

18749.  Have  you  heard  of  any  difficulty  with  cattle 
when  once  unloaded,  with  regal’d  to  getting  them  into 
other  trucks  ?— No.  The  Great  Northern  know  the 


market  and  fair  days  on  our  line,  and  they  always  Nov.  7,  isR7. 
provide  trains.  Mr.  D^id 

1S750.  That  is  not  what  I mean.  It  you  unload  james  Stewart, 
cattle  once,  is  there  not  a greater  difficulty  in  loading 
them  again  on  the  Great  Northern? — No, 

18751.  But  you  have  had  so  small  a traffic  that  you 
have  scarcely  had  any  experience? — We  have  had 
experience,  because  we  have  carried  all  the  fat  cattle 
out  of  the  district. 

18752.  Not  stores? — No.  If  the  fat  cattle  can  be 
easily  transhipped  at  the  stage  at  Tynan,  it  will  be 
much  more  easy  to  tranship  the  other  sorts  of  cattle — . 
they  require  all  the  more  careful  handling. 

18753.  Mr.  Pim. — Have  you  told  us  what  your 
passenger  fares  are  per  mile? — We  made  a reduction 
on  the  1st  October  of  third  class  to  fc7.,  and  first  class. 

1 £c7.  per  mile. 

“ 18754.  The  Chairman. — You  have  two  classes  only, 

I suppose? — Yes. 

18655.  Mr.  Pim. — What  were  your  fares  previous 
to  that? — 1(7.  per  mile  third  class,  and  '2d.  first  class. 

I find  that  this  reduction  of  the  fare  is  likely  to  very 
materially  affect  our  receipts  for  the  better.  We  have 
only  tried  it  for  a month,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
receipts  are  about  the  same,  so  that  that  represents  a 
large  increase  in  the  passengers,  and  we  liope  that 
before  the  winter  is  over  we  shall  have  a very  con- 
siderable increase. 

18756.  Then  these  receipts  that  we  have  here  are 
all  before  you  made  the  reduction  ?■ — They  are. 

18757.  How  are  your  charges  for  merchandise  and 
minerals  as  compared  with  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way— are  you  charging  less  per  mile  or  more  ? — I can- 
not absolutely  say  what  the  Great  Northern  Company 
are  charging  for  coals,  but  I believe  we  are  getting 
a little  more  than  they  are  charging.  We  charge 
| d.  per  mile. 

18758.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  the  coals  come 
from  chiefly? — Principally  Belfast ; then  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  a small  quantity  from  Sligo. 

1S759.  In  both  cases  transhipped? — Yes. 

18760:  Mr.  Pim. — What  do  you  say  you  charge  for 
transhipping  the  coal  ? — Threepence.  The  charge  for 
transhipment  varies  according  to  the  class  of  goods  ; 
coal  is  3(7.,  and  the  second  and  third  class  traffic  is  4c7., 
and  the  other  classes  5c7. ; live  stock  Is.  per  waggon. 

18761.  Mr.  Barry. — Plow  many  locomotives  have 
you  % — Six. 

18762.  And  will  that  be  sufficient  to  work  your 
traffic  ? — It  will. 

18763.  I think  you  said  you  had  some  complaints 
about  locomotives,  in  the  first  instance  about  their 
emitting  sparks? — Yes. 

18764.  Has  that  been  remedied  ? — It  has. 

18765.  How  has  it  been  remedied  ?— By  fixing 
spark  arresters  on  the  top,  and  we  are  even  still 
further  remedying  it  by  putting  in  new  blast  pipes. 

It  is  said  that  these  new  blast  pipes  will  have  the 
effect  of  removing  any  chance  of  emitting  sparks. 

18766.  Have  you  found  the  locomotives  sufficiently 
powerful  for  the  conduct  of  the  traffic? — We  have  ; 
except  on  what  we  might  call  very  large  excursion 
days,  sometimes  we  have  had  a little  difficulty  then. 

That  is  a thing  that  only  happens  perhaps  once  a year 
or  twice  a year. 

18767.  And  on  those  occasions  how  many  carriages 
were  being  conveyed  by  the  engine  ? — Thirteen  pas 
senger  vehicles. 

18768.  With  one  engine? — Two  engines^ 

18769.  And  how  many  people  would  twit  hold  ? — 

I think  we  had  600  or  700. 

18770.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  load  do  you  take  up 
a gradient  of  1 in  30  with  one  of  your  engines  ?— We 
have  taken  up  80  tons. 

18771.  With  one  engine? — Yes.  We  can  take  up 
a good  load  of  dead  weight,  but  the  difficulty  is  a long 
train.  If  you  happen  to  have  a number  of  curves  on 
that  gradient,  you  have  one  part  of  the  train  working 
one  way  on  one  curve,  and  you  have  the  other  part 
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Son.  7, 1847.  working  the  other  way  on  another  curve  ; hut  where 
Mr.  David  it  is  a fairly  short  train,  such  as  a goods  ti-ain,  heavily 
James  Stewart,  loaded,  we  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty. 

18772.  Mr.  Barry. — Who  built  the  engines? — 
Sharpe,  Stewart  and  Co.,  of  Manchester. 

18773.  The  Chairman. — And  who  built  your  car- 
riages?— The  Metropolitan  Company  of  Birmingham. 

18774.  Mr.  Pim. — What  did  the  engines  cost? — 
I think  it  was  about  £1,200  each. 

18775.  The  Chairman. — Your  carriages  are  com- 
posite carriages  I suppose  ? — We  have  thrree  sorts  of 
carriages,  three  first  ckiss  carriages  and  eight  third 
class  carriages,  and  two  composite  carriages. 

18776.  Then  they  average  about  60  passengers  a 
piece? — No,  they  hold  40  adults. 

18777.  Because  you  said  with  14  carriages  you  have 
600  passengers  ? — On  excursion  days  we  pack  them 

1877S.  Mr.  Pim. — Where  do  the  farmers  in  your 
neighbourhood  sell  their  live  stock  ? — Principally  at 
the  fairs  in  the  district. 

18779.  They  are  sold  then  to  dealers.  Where  do 
those  dealers  send  the  cattle  to  ? — Some  of  them  send 
them  to  England  and  some  to  Scotland. 

18780.  You  say  that  prices  are  so  low  that  they 
prefer  driving  them  along  the  road  to  sending  them 
by  rail.  Where  do  they  drive  them  along  the  road 
to? — Well  in  some  cases  to  Armagh.  For  instance, 
there  is  a very  large  dealer  in  Armagh  who  has  a 
farm  at  Auchnacloy,  where  our  chief  offices  are,  and 
he  will  walk  his  cattle  down  from  Fivemiletown,  a 
distance  of  25  miles,  and  he  will  leave  them  to  rest 
there  for  a few  days,  and  then  lie  has  another  farm  at 
Armagh,  and  he  concentrates  all  his  cattle  at  this 
farm  at  Armagh,  so  that  as  soon  as  he  has  a market 
in  England  to  go  to,  he  has  his  cattle  there  all  very 
nicely  rested,  and  all  ready  for  the  journey. 

18781.  Mr.  Abernathy. — Supposing  your  line  was 
broad  gauge,  he  would  put  his  cattle  in  at  Auchnacloy. 
and  go  right  into  Belfast? — I do  not  believe  he 
would. 

18782.  Why? — For  the  simple  reason  that  he  is 
anxious  to  save  as  much  of  the  freight  as  he  possibly 
can. 

18783.  The  Chairman. — Are  they  fat  cattle  as  a 
rule? — Well,  I should  say  the  cattle  he  would  treat 
in  that  way  would  not  be  very  fat ; they  do  not  walk 
fat  cattle,  they  would  lose  so  much  in  walking  for  5 
or  10  miles. 

18784.  Mr.  Pim. — You  spoke  of  pork  traffic ; is 
there  much  pig  traffic,  or  are  they  generally  killed  ? 
— We  have  practically  no  live  pig  traffic.  We  have 
several  very  good  pork  markets  along  the  line,  and 
another  one  is  just  about  to  be  commenced.  The 
Fivemiletown  pork  market  especially  is  a very  large 
one.  They  have  about  300  pigs  every  Friday — 300 
dead  fat  pigs. 

18785.  Mr.  Barry. — What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  repairs  of  your  rolling  stock  ? — We  have  a 
Locomotive  Superintendent  who  has  his  staff  there, 
and  we  propose  to  do  all  our  repairs  ourselves. 

18786.  What  salary  does  he  get? — £150  a year  at 
the  present. 

18787.  And  he  has  a small  repairing  shop  ? — Yes. 

18788.  With  lathes  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

18789.  And  a little  gas  engine  ? — Yes. 

18790.  And  you  propose  to  do  all  the  repairs  your- 
self?— Yes,  we  have  the  materials  for  doing  them. 

18791.  Have  you  had  much  repairs  on  these  engines 
at  present? — No,  nothing  beyond  ordinary  wear  and 
tear. 

18792.  And  the  expense  of  this  is  included  in  the 
sums  that  you  gave  us  for  the  working  expenses  ? — 
It  is. 

18793.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point 
that  you  wish  to  allude  to  upon  these  questions  ? — T 
suppose  you  have  had  various  schemes  put  before  you 
with  regard  to  the  way  out  of  the  difficulties  that  we 


have  had  to  encounter,  that  perhaps  you  would 
care  for  me  to  occupy  your  attention  any  further  ^ 

18794.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  financial  difficni 
ties  ? — Yes,  and  also  I was  going  to  give  you  v 
shortly  a little  skeleton  scheme,  that  you  niiriit  th'^t 
over  with  the  view  to  promoting  these  lines  in  oth 
parts  of  the  countiy.  er 

18795.  Perhaps  you  will  shortly  give  us  that?— T 
will  very  shortly.  I would  suggest  that  a Central 
Board  in  Dublin  be  appointed  to  deal  with  all  fight 
railway  schemes,  such  Board  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  a Government  Department,,  and  to  consist  of  three 
or  four  qualified  railway  gentlemen,  with  a Secre- 
tary, Consulting  Civil  Engineer,  and  Mechanical 
Engineer  ; and  that  full  compulsory  powers  as  to  pur- 
chase of  lands,  be  given  to  that  Board,  all  memorials 
from  districts  regarding  railway  facilities  to  be  made 
to  the  Central  Board,  the  promoters  to  lodge  a fixed 
sum  to  cover  the  whole,  or  some  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
survey  of  the  line,  and  the  expenses  of  a preliminary 
inquiry  on  the  spot : the  Board  to  employ  an 
engineer  to  make  the  necessary  surveys  and  estimate  ■ 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  receive  evidence  in  sup! 
port  of  and  against  the  scheme,  and  decide  whether  or 
not  the  scheme  of  the  promoters  shall  have  effect  ■ to 
have  power  to  modify  the  scheme  in  such  manner  as 
they  think  fit,  and  to  decide  as  to  tho  extent  of  the 
taxable  area,  and  to  fix  the  proportions  payable  bv 
the  various  districts  through  which  it  is  proposed  the 
line  shall  pass.  I think  you  will  see  what  I mean  bv 
that,  it  is  rather  a hardship  on  some  parts  of  the 
district,  the  outlying  parts  of  the  district,  that  they 
should  contribute  quite  so  much  as  those  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  line.  In  the  event 
of  the  scheme  being  approved,  the  deposit  referred  to 
be  refunded  to  the  promoters,  the  amount  to  be  deemed 
as  part  of  the  promotion  expenses  of  the  undertaking. 
On  the  approval  of  the  scheme,  the  Board,  either  by 
their  own  engineer,  or  by  an  engineer  employed  for 
the  purpose,  to  arrange  the  necessary  contracts,  and 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  line.  All  matters 
of  local  importance  to  be  dealt  with  by  a small  local 
Board  of  gentlemen  of  the  district ; say  one  half  to  be 
appointed  by  either  the  presentment  sessions,  or  any 
other  local  body  ; and  the  other  half  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Central  Board  in  Dublin. 

18796.  By  that  scheme  you  propose  that  the 
Government  |shall  have  a Board  which  shall  be  the 
constructor  of  the  railway  ?— Precisely. 

18797.  And  find  the  capital? — Yes;  I will  speak 
about  the  capital  in  a moment.  This  Local  Board  to 
be  subservient  to  the  Central  Board  in  Dublin,  and 
to  be  responsible  for  the  working  of  the  line.  All 
cash  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Central  Board, 
except  in  traffic  matters,  where  the  Local  Board  could 
deal  with  finance.  All  matters  appertaining  to  roll- 
ing stock  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Central  Board  on 
the  advice  of  their  mechanical  engineer.  I think  that 
something  of  this  sort,  provided  the  Government 
found  the  money,  and  taxed  the  district  in  accordance 
with  any  scheme  of  the  Central  Board,  would  have 
the  effect  of  putting  any  new  line  that  was  con- 
structed on,a  thoroughly  good  footing.  Now  in  the 
case  of  the  Ologher  V alley  Company  that  very  nearly 
went  to  the  wall.  It  was  a case  of  life  and  death ; 
for  a long  time  we  could  not  get  money,  and  the 
Government  guarantee  was  practically  useless,  because 
it  was  contingent  upon  the  counties  paying  ns  the 
interest,  and  the  public  had  no  confidence  whatever, 
even  the  most  respectable  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh,  under  certain  circumstances.  Therefore, 
if  these  lines  are  to  be  made  at  all,  the  Govern- 
ment must  either  give  a direct  guarantee,  and  that 
it  shall  not  be  contingent  on  the  counties,  or  they 
must  find  the  money  themselves,  and  having  regard  to 
• the  fact  chat  it  is  meeting  a public  want,  and  will  be 
likely  to  open  up  and  develop  the  country,  I certainly 
think  that  the  Government  should  find  the  money, 
and  find  it  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest. 
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18798.  And,  according  to  your  scheme  make  the 

1 j believe  it  would  be  better  for  this  reason,  by 

U kin"  die  lines  themselves  they  will  know  that  they 
® p^ting  the  money  into  something  that  is  good. 

If  they  do  not  make  the  lines  you  may  have  a syndi- 
te  of  gentlemen  who  may  make  a line,  and  it  may 
1 of  such  a nature  that  after  it  has  been  going  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  the  thing 
will  simply  be  like  a ship  lying  high  and  dry  upon  the 
sand  If  the  Government  takes  the  thing  in  hand 
on  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  properly  done. 

J 18799-  Mr.  Barry. — Who  do  you  propose  will 
work  a line  when  it  is  made  ? — The  Central  Board  in 
Dublin  will  direct  the  working  of  it. 

18800.  The  Chairman. — They  will  be  the  construc- 
tors and  the  workers  of  the  line? — Practically  it 
amounts  to  that.  . 

18801.  Which  would  ultimately  probably  involve 
the  State  becoming  possessors  of  the  whole  of  the 
railways  ? — Well  I do  not  think  that  would  be  a very 
bad  thing. 

18802.  A bad  thing  for  whom  ? — I think  it  might  be 
a -rood  thing  for  the  Government  and  also  a good  thing 
for  the  country.  However,  of  course  that  is  a very 
lar"e  question.  There  is  just  a little  thing  I should 
like  to  bring  under  your  notice,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  the  tolls.  There  is  a variety  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  tolls  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
charge  under  the  Tramways  Act.  Some  gentlemen 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  not  sufficient,  but  I am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  large  enough, 
but  it  will  be"  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some 
small  alteration. 

18803.  Do  you  mean  to  increase  the  maximum 
t0l]s  1 — No,  rather  to  increase  the  minimum. 

18804.  They  do  not  restrict  you  to  the  minimum, 
they  restrict  you  to  what  should  be  the  maximum  ? — 
Well,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  with  regard  to 
that.  Take  four  miles  ; we  have  to  carry  four  miles 
for  a shilling  a ton.  Well  I think  that  rate  is  too 
low. 

18805.  That  is  3d.  a ton  a mile?— Yes. 

18806.  That  is  the  maximum : you  want  that 
increased  ?— Yes,  you  are  right,  I think  that  six  miles 
or  eight  miles  at  all  events  should  be  the  limit. 

18807.  It  is  the  short  distance  limit  then  that  you 
want  altering  ? — Yes,  and  also  the  classification  in  the 


Tramways  Act  of  1860,  might  be  revised.  We  are  Nov.  7.  1887. 
very  different  from  the  Great  Northern  classification.  Mr 

18808.  How  many  classes  of  goods  have  you  ? — We  James  Stewart, 
have  only  four  classes.  If  it  was  revised  so  as  to  be 
made' similar  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  it  would 
ease  us  of  a considerable  amount  of  trouble.  There  is 
one  question  you  put  here,  with  regard  to  the  powers 
of  the  County  Surveyors  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
restricted.  I believe  unless  a central  body  such  as  I 
have  suggested  was  created,  that  their  powers  should 
be  large,  With  companies  promoted  and  conducted 
by  financial  syndicates,  there  would  be  a strong  tempta- 
tion to  scamp  their  work,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
guarantors,  I consider  the  oversight  of  the  County 
Surveyors  a most  proper  one,  in  fact  I would  be  dis- 
posed to  increase  their  powers ; at  all  events  to  have 
them  properly  defined. 

18809.  Mr.  Basrry. — You  mean  that  in  the  absence 
of  a Government  Department,  you  Would  give  even 
greater  powers  to  the  County  Surveyors  ? — I would, 
because  the  more  power  you  give  them,  the  better  line 
you  are  likely  to  have ; they  are  all  of  them  Engineers 
(they  may  not  have  been  on  a railway),  and  I think 
the  more  assurance  we  have,  that  these  lines  are  put 
on  a proper  footing  the  better. 

18810.  About  how  much  have  you  spent  on  stations 
on  the  Clogher  Valley  line  ? — I should  like  to  give 
you  the  exact  construction  expenses  up  to  date. 

18811.  Perhaps  you  will  hand  that  to  the  secretary  ? 

— Yes. 

18812.  Do  you  consider  as  large  an  expenditure  as 
has  taken  place  on  the  stations  in  the  Clogher  Valley 
a prudent'expenditure  ? — I do.  It  has  been  very  sub- 
stantial ; it  will  last  all  the  longer,  and  some  times  we 
have  a great  crowd,  and  a great  mob,  and  unless  we 
were  very  strong  and  well  secured,  we  might  get  into 
trouble.  I would  add  in  reference  to  the  matter  of 
audit  of  accounts,  that  we  are,  under  the  Tramways 
Acts,  and  Order  in  Council,  liable  to  no  less  than 
eleven  audits.  This  will  in  all  probability  cost  the 
company  a sum  exceeding  £200  per  annum.  This  on 
the  face  of  it,  is  a most  glaring  absurdity,  and  I there- 
fore feel  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  the  matter 
under  your  notice,  in  order  that  a recommendation  may 
be  made  that  the  law  affecting  this  question  may  be 
altered. 

[The  Witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Joseph  A.  L.  Carbery,  called  in  and  examined. 


18813.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Queenstown,  County  Cork? — Yes,  I 
am ; and  I am  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Balti- 
more Fishery  Schools. 

18814.  I believe  you  are  desirous  of  giving  us  some 
information  on  two  or  three  points? — Yes  ; I wish  to 
draw  your  attention  to  three  or  four  small  points. 
The  first  is  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  a 
pier  at  Ballinacourty.  Ballinaconrty  is  at  the 
entrance  of  Dungarvan  harbour.  Fishing  boats  can- 
not get  into  Dungarvan  harbour  except,  as  you  are 
aware,  on  a flood  tide,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
having  a pier  at  Ballinacourty,  where  they  could  go 
alongside  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  Ballinacourty 
Coastguard  Station  is  half  a mile  from  the  train 
running  from  Dungarvan  to  Waterford. 

18315.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  not  a small  pier  at 
Ballinacourty  now? — There  is  a very  small  pier ; they 
cannot  get  near  it  at  half  tide.  They  can  only  get 
there  at  three-quarter  tide.  It  is  a very  wretched  place 
just  close  to  the  Coastguard  Station. 

18816.  Mr.  Pirn. — It  is  at  the  eastern  side  of  Dun- 
garvan Harbour? — Yes.  It  was  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a pier  built  at  the  western  side  of  Dun- 
garvan Harbour — Ring.  I do  not  think  that  would 

be  at  all  advisable,  and  I will  give  you  this  reason. 
Bing  is  a little  fishing  village,  and  the  boats  lie 
at  Ring ; they  have  good  shelter  there  at  psreent, 


but  you  have  no  railway  communication  from  Ring.  Mr  j h 
The  railway  running  from  Waterford  to  Dungarvan  a.  L.  Carbery. 
is  at  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  Ballinacourty  is 
something  like  half  a mile  from  the  railway  running 
between  Dungarvan  and  Waterford,  and  some  six 
miles  from  Dungarvan.  I have  seen  a fleet  of  over  50 
or  60  boats  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan  during 
the  herring  season  alone  from  all  parts  of  the  coast. ^ 

18817.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Not  in  the  harbour  ? — No, 
in  the  bay.  They  cannot  get  into  the  harbour  except 
on  a rising  tide.  Then  in  the  second  place  I should 
like  to  point  out  to  you  that  a pier  is  required  very 
badly  in  that  very  nice  little  port  of  Castletownsend, 
and  my  reason  for  drawing  your  attention  to  Castle- 
townsend  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest 
harbours  to  lay  in  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland. 

18818.  Mr .Barry. — Whereabouts  is  that? — It  is 
between  Baltimore  and  Glandore. 

18819.  Is  it  called  Castlehaven  on  the  map  ? — That 
was  the  old  name.  You  are  perfectly  sheltered  there 
from  any  wind,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  and 
capital  holding  ground  in  from  one  and  a half  to  two 
fathoms  of  water. 

18820.  Has  not  that  harbour  been  used  a great 
deal  by  the  Frenchmen  for  fishing  ?— It  is  used  very 
much  indeed.  I have  seen  ironclads  lying  there  in 
a "ale  of  wind  perfectly  sheltered.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  sheltered  harbours  we  have  got.  The  present 

4 H 
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pier  is  only  about  75  feet  long.  It  is  a wretched 
structure,  and  not  large  enough  for  the  increasing 
fishing  trade. 

18821.  When  was  the  pier  built! — It  was  put 
together  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  Father 
Davis,  the  present  parish  priest  of  Baltimore,  who 
built  it  while  he  was  there. 

18822.  Mr.  Abernethy. — What  depth  of  water  is 
there  at  the  end  of  the  pier  1 — There  is  about  two 
feet.  It  is  a very  small  pier,  just  put  loosely 
together,  not  more  than  75  feet  long.  I know  that 
the  fishing  trade  is  increasing  very  much  in  Castle- 
townsend,  because  it  is  a safer  harbour  for  the  boats  to 
run  into.  Last  year  there  were  106  Irish  boats  and 
137  foreign  boats  frequenting  the  harbour.  That  was 
in  1886,  and  they  landed  during  the  season  over  7,600 
boxes  of  mackerel. 

18823.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  a good  road  from 
Castletownsend  to  Skibbereen  ? — There  is  a fair  road  ; 
not  as  good  as  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Skibbereen. 
It  is  more  hilly. 

18824.  Would  fish,  landed  at  Castletownsend,  have 
to  go  by  road  to  Skibbereen  ? — It  would  have  to  go  by 
road  at  present  to  Skibbereen. 

18825.  Is  there  any  steamer  calling  in  Castle- 
townsend 1 — Steamers  call  round  the  whole  coast 
in  fine  weather.  That  is  the  great  difficulty  we  have 
in  the  transit  of  fish. 

18826.  Is  Castletownsend  a better  harbour  than 
Glandore  ? — It  is  much  better. 

18827.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  it  better  than  Baltimore! 
— It  is  better  than  Baltimore ; there  is  no  obstruction 
in  any  way.  They  also  have  a considerable  traffic  in 
other  kinds  of  fish,  and  they  catch  hake,  ling,  cod, 
eels,  and  lobsters,  &c.  It  is  admirably  situated  and 
possesses  many  natural  advantages.  It  is  placed 
right  abreast  of  the  fishing  ground,  is  easy  of  access 
and  egress,  and  is  absolutely  free  from  danger,  rocks 
or  any  kind  of  shoals.  It  is  perfectly  sheltered,  deep, 
and  spacious,  to  accommodate  the  largest  fleet  of  first 
class  fishing  boats  we  have  round  that  coast.  It  has 
been  unanimously  pronounced  by  the  fishermen, 
foreign  as  well  as  native,  who  frequent  it,  one  of  the 
safest  and  best  harbours  on  our  coast  for  fishing  pur- 
poses, and  as  a consequence  the  fishing  trade  has  of  late 
years  increased  very  much  there.  A very  fine  wharf 
or  pier  could  be  made  alongside  the  present  one — 
wretched  little  place  that  it  is  at  present — for  a small 
sum  of  money.  There  is  a place  there  where  the 
people  are  actually  anxious  to  do  it  themselves,  but 
the  fishei-men  are  too  poor  to  contribute  amongst 
themselves  the  funds  necessary  to  do  this.  On  this 
account  I bring  it  before  your  notice,  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  see  your  way  to  assist  the  industrious  poor 
people  of  this  little  place  to  get  a suitable  pier  and 
landing  place.  The  next  thing  I would  -wish  to  bring 
before  your  notice  is  the  very  little  assistance — none 
at  all  I may  say — but  at  all  events  very  little,  that 
is  given  to  a very  industrious  class  of  fishermen  on 
our  coast,  namely  the  open  boat  fishermen.  There 
are  a great  many  fishermen  of  this  class  living  in  little 
nooks  around  the  southern  and  south-eastern  coast. 
I will  give  you  as  an  example  the  little  fishing  village 
of  Milon.  It  is  situated,  as  you  will  see  by  the  chart, 
on  the  south-east  shore,  inside  of  Blind  Harbour — 
that  is  betw  een  Castletownsend  and  Glandore — It  is 
a perfect  little  hai’bour,  but  not  a place  where  you 
could  run  any  kind  of  large  fishing  boats  into.  There  is 
not  more  than  half  a fathom  of  water  there.  There 
are  about  20  or  30  people  living  there,  and  they  are 
most  industrious.  They  fish  with  those  open  boats. 

18828.  What  work  do  they  require  there ! — They 
are  a very  industrious  lot  of  people,  and  very  hard 
working.  They  live  in  this  little  village  which  is 
situated,  as  I have  said,  in  Blind  Harbour,  and  these 
poor  people  fish  in  those  open  boats  winter  and 
summer.  I have  seen  them  there  and  they  keep  their 
little  houses  cleanly  and  neat.  They  supply  fish  all 
the  year  round  to  the  residents  round  Skibbereen,  at  a 


much  smaller  price  than  the  fishermen  in  the  k 
boats.  In  fact  the  fishermen  in  the  larger  bo-ita 
think  of  supplying  the  locality  at  all.  They 
their  fish  in  to  the  big  centres,  but  these  poor  pe  l 
supply  the  fish  to  the  locality,  and  in  winter  tZ 6 
when  the  larger  boats  are  laid  up,  I have  often  found 
these  men  fishing.  Any  day  they  can  possibly  venture 
out  in  these  wretched  little  boats,  they  do.  Th  6 
boats  are  very  often  very  unseaworthy,  and  very  oft^ 
dangerous  to  go  out  in,  but  you  will  see  them  attheh 
fishing  and  trawling  any  day  that  they  can  get  out 

18829.  Mr.  Pim.— What  do  you  suggest  should  be 
done!— I think  they  should  be  encouraged  to  «et 
better  boats  and  fishing  gear.  You  may  really  call 
them  the  heart  of  the  fishermen  about  there. 

18830.  Do  you  mean  by  loans  of  money !— I think 
they  would  pay  any  money  back  that  was  advanced 
them  to  get  boats,  and  really  a small  sum  of  money 
would  be  better  expended  amongst  these  poor  people 
than  larger  sums  amongst  the  others.  I feel  sure  yon 
will  agree  with  me  that  these  poor  hard- working  and 
real  type  of  fishermen,  deserve  more  encouragement 
at  their  avocation  than  some  of  their  more  wealthy 
brethren  in  the  trade,  who  get  their  names  sent  up  to 
the  Castle,  to  the  Fishery  Office,  and  get  money 
advanced  to  them,  to  purchase  a large  fishing  boat, 
which  they  fish  in  during  the  mackerel  and  herring 
season,  and  then  lay  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  ° 

18331.  Mr.  Abernethy. — It  is  a very  small  harbour  ? 
— It  is  a blind  harbour  altogether. 

18832.  What  do  you  mean  by  a blind  harbour?— 
One  of  those  that  looks  from  the  sea  a good  harbour 
but  has  no  depth  of  water — the  kind  that  a fishing 
boat  could  not  get  into. 

18833.  I do  not  see  how  you  could  improve  the 
class  of  boat  under  those  conditions ! — I do  not  for  a 
moment  say  you  could  get  them  large  boats,  but  you 
could  help  them  in  getting  other  boats,  because  they 
have  a wretched  class  of  boats  now,  and  they  really 
catch  more  in  their  open  boats  than  many  of  the  men 
with  the  big  boats. 

18834.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  say  that  these  men  are 
fishing  all  the  year  round  with  these  small  boats?— Yes. 

18835.  Is  that  their  only  means  of  livelihood!— 
Yes,  and  they  are  really  honest  bona  fide  fishermen, 
whereas  these  other  men  are  often  farmers,  and  get 
money  advanced  to  them,  to  get  these  larger  boats. 
I like  to  see  them  encouraged,  but  still  I should  like 
to  see  the  honest  professional  fishermen,  if  I may  call 
them  so,  encouraged  also. 


18836.  Do  the  Fishery  Commissioners  never  lend 
any  money  for  that  class  of  boat,  out  of  the  Repro- 
ductive Loan  Fund  ? — I cannot  say  at  all  what  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  have  done.  There  is  another 
point  that  I should  like  to  lay  before  you,  and  that  is 
about  the  Fishery  Inspectors  in  Ireland.  At  present 
the  river  and  sea  fisheries  are  all  amalgamated — that 
is  to  say,  there  is  one  board  for  the  salmon  fisheries, 
and  the  deep  sea  fisheries.  I think  it  would  be  most 
advisable,  and  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  sea  fish- 
ery community,  if  they  could  have  a separate  Board  of 
Inspectors  altogether  from  the  salmon  and  river  fish- 
ing board.  At  present  we  have  three  Inspectors,  and 
their  time  is  principally  taken  up  looking  after  the 
salmon  fisheries,  and  river  fisheries,  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  look  at  all  after  the  sea  fishing,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Thomas  Brady.  He  has  certainly 
been  energetic,  but  it  is  chiefly  about  Galway  and  the 
North.  Father  Davis  told  me  that  Major  Hayes, 
who  is  the  Fishery  Inspector  for  our  part,  had  not 
been  down  there  for  three  years. 

18837.  He  is  one  of  the  three  sea  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners?— Yes;  but  I understand  that  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  sea  Fishery  Commissioner’s  are  quite  a 
separate  body  from  the  river  Fisheiy  Commissioners. 
In  Ireland  we  have  only  the  three  Commissioners,  and 
in  fact  I do  not  think  we  have  sea  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners at  all,  and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
our  sea  fishing  community,  if  we  could  have  such  a 
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wnrd  formed  separate  and  independent  from  the  river 
Fishery  Commissioners. 

18838.  The  Chairman. — What  would  be  their 

, ,•  To  inspect  the  seaboard,  and  the  sea  fishing 

districts  altogether  apart  from  the  livers. 

18839.  For  what  practical  purpose  would  they 
inspect  the  seaboard  1— For  this  very,  purpose  I have 
•ust  mentioned.  There  are  a number  of  these  small 
fishermen  round  the  coast,  and  very  small  grants  to 
them  would  develop  the  fishing  trade  a great  deal  more 
than  riving  lai-ger  grants  to  those  farmers,  and  people 
that  go  in  for  the  mackerel  boats.  I really  think  it 
ivould  develop  the  fishery  round  the  coast,  a great 
deal  more  to  encourage  these  smaller  people. 

18840.  When  you  say  grants,  do  you  mean  free 
(n,ants  ? No.  I do  not  say  free  grants — I would  say 

10 18841.  Would  you  advocate  loans  being  given  by 
the  Government  for  those  small  boats  1 — J certainly 
would.  I think  the  Government  would  do  a great 
deal  more  good  to  the  fishing  community  of  the 
country  by  that. 

1S842.  What  security  would  they  have  for  repay- 
ment?—I would  take  the  boats  as  security,  and  you 
would  always  get  their  parish  priest  or  somebody  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  go  security  for  them. 

18843.  Then  it  would  take  the  shape  more  of  a 
Charity  Commission  than  of  a Fishery  Commission  1 
—I  should  not  like  it  to  do  that  at  all.  it  would  be 
demoralizing  to  them.  I should  like  to  have  it  more 
like  the  loans  which  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  ad- 
vanced in  the  first  instance  to  the  Baltimore  people. 

18844.  That  was  for  boats  that  are  fit  for  deep-sea 
fishing,  and  not  for  these  small  boats.  There  is  no 
advance  made  by  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  for 
these  small  curraghs  1 — That  is  the  reason  that  these 
people  are  so  poor  and  small  that  they  are  ignored,  but 
they  really  fetch  and  catch  more  fish,  certainly  in 
winter,  than  the  large  boats  do,  and  then  they  are  the 
real  fishing  population  of  the  country.  These  are  the 
class  of  people  whose  sons  I want  to  get  into  our  fish- 
ing school  at  Baltimore. 

18849.  Do  you  think  these  small  boats  would  be 
suitable  for  a large  catch  of  fish,  which  sometimes 
occurs,  and  which  is  sent  off  to  the  English  markets 
and  to  various  other  places  1 — Yes,  they  would,  in  this 
way.  They  have  four  or  five  boats,  and  if  they  have 
a large  catch  they  send  out  other  boats  to  assist ; but 
they  can  fish  when  the  large  boats  cannot,  and  they 
can  fish  in  localities  where  the  lai’ge  boats  could  not, 
because  they  do  not  require  piers  or  hai'bours  to 
shelter  them.  They  haul  them  up  on  the  sea  shore, 
like  lifeboats  anywhere  round  the  coast. 

18846.  Mr.  Abernethy.— They  can  only  fish  in 
ordinary  weather,  within  the  creeks  or  bays  close  in 
shore  1 — They  fish  right  out  to  sea.  I have  seen  them 
often  four  or  five  miles  out. 

18847.  The  Chairman. — In  fine  weather  ? — In  fine 
weather,  of  course,  but  sometimes  in  very  strong 
weather  too.  They  can  always  run  their  boats  up  high 
and  dry. 

18848.  Are  those  boats  what  are  commonly  called 
the  curraghs  1 — No,  yawls — four-oared  boats. ^ Then 
there  is  one  other  point  I should  like  to  mention,  and 
it  is  a very  urgent  point ; namely,  the  communication 


between  these  fishing  stations  and  the  nearest  railway  Nov.  1. 1867. 
stations,  such  as  Baltimore,  Castletownsend,  Glandore,  Mr  j A L 
and  Dungarvan.  Baltimore  is  eight  miles  from  Skib-  Carbery. 
ereen,  and  Skibereeh  is  the  nearest  railway  station. 
Castletownsend  is  about  eight  miles  from  Skibereen, 
and  Glandore  is  something  about  the  same  distance. 

Dungarvan  is  six  miles  from  Ballinacourty,  and  Bal- 
linacourty  is  the  closest  spot  for  the  fishing  boats  to 
land  their  fish  at. 

18849.  But  the  railway  at  Dungarvan  is  a short 
distance  from  Ballinacourty  1— The  railway  runs 
within  half  a mile  from  Ballinacourty,  and  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  make  a communication. 

19850.  The  country  is  not  difficult  1 — No,  it  is  quite 
a flat  country,  as  smooth  as  a billiard  table,  and  it  is 
only  about  five  fields  across  to  the  line. 

18851.  Mr.  Pirn. — Was  not  there  a railway  spoken 
of  or  proposed  from  Skibbereen  to  Glandore  1 — Not  a 
railway,  but  a light  tramway  round  Sir  Henry  Becher’s 
land.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  do  that,  but  I do  not 
see  the  necessity  for  it,  if  there  was  a communication 
between  Baltimore  and  Skibbereen. 

18852.  Then  what  about  Castletownsend  1 — The 
boats  from  Castletownsend  would  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  come  to  Baltimore  when  they  had  com- 
munication. It  would  be  very  well  to  have  communi- 
cation with  the  whole  three,  but  I think  it  would  be 
waste  of  money.  If  you  connect  Baltimore  with 
Skibbereen,  the  other  boats  will  all  come  to  Baltimore. 

18853.  Mr.  Bcvn-y. — Those  are  the  large  boats  1 — 

All  the  fishing  boats. 

18854.  Mr.  Pim. — What  do  you  propose  should  be 
done  at  Castlehaven  % — The  only  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  build  a pier.  I think  it  would  be  very 
useful,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  fishing  boats  to  go 
in  there  to  cure  their  fish. 

18855.  Mr.  Barry. — I understand  you  are  a trustee 
of  the  Baltimore  Fishing  School  1 — Yes. 

18856.  Is  that  School  opened  yeti— Yesterday  we 
were  to  have  45  boys  there.  We  have  everything 
ready.  We  have  got  our  superintendent  and teachers, 
and  we  have  got  the  furniture  in  and  all  the  clothing 
in  for  the  boys,  and  Father  Davies  told  me  on  Friday 
last  we  were  to  have  our  first  batch  in  yesterday  of  45 
boys. 

18857.  The  Chairman. — From  what  parts  of  the 
countryl — We  are  getting  them  in  the  first  instance 
from  one  or  two  of  the  Industrial  Schools.  We_  want 
to  get  the  first  batch  of  boys  trained  under  discipline, 
so  as  to  get  them  into  the  running  of  the  school. 

Then  we  shall  bring  the  outside  boys  in  afterwards,  and 
let  them  mix  with  the  boys  trained  to  the  routine. 

18858.  Mr.  Abernethy— You  want  a nucleus  of 
trained  boys  1— Yes,  they  will  get  into  it  easier.  That 
is  our  idea.  With  reference  to  schemes  for  railway 
communication  between  the  Cork  and  Bandon  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  lines,  I should  like  to 
add  that  there  is  a point  where  the  two  lines  could  be 
connected  that  would  shorten  the  distance  by  eight 
miles  on  both  lines,  and  take  sixteen  miles  off  the 
journey  the  fish  would  have  to  travel  going  to  Dublin 
and  English  markets. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

(Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 
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Nov'— ”■  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FOURTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8th,  i$87. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present : — Sir  James  AUport  (Chairman);  James  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq 


Captain  Andrew  Knox  Galwey  called  in  and  further  examined. 

Captain  18859.  The  Chairman. — On  the  last  occasion  you  present  they  stop  between  Torbaw  and  Camckmannoii 

Kn°*  were  before  us  we  asked  you  when  you  visited  Tory  Point. 

Island  to  be  good  enough  to  inspect  the  different  18871.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Would  there  be  sufficient 
places  which  were  suggested  on  that  island  as  suitable  accommodation  for  a steamer  to  go  inside  ? — I do  not 
for  the  erection  of  piers.  I believe  you  have  since  think  so,  unless  there  was  a pier  long  enough  for  her 
visited  Tory  Island  ? — Yes.  I think  perhaps  the  best  to  go  alongside. 

way  will  be  first  of  all  to  hand  in  to  you  a letter  18972.  She  would  have  to  be  outside  1 — You  could 
which  I have  received  from  the  parish  priest,  and  also  make  it,  but  it  would  involve  very  great  works, 
a tracing  of  a chart  of  Tory  Island  (handing  in  same).  18873.  She  could  call  off  as  she  does  at  present?— 
In  compliance  with  your  request,  on  the  1st  of  Octo-  She  could.  You  see  it  is  marked  on  the  cham- 
ber last,  having  to  be  there  for  the  opening  of  the  new  “ Anchorage  with  moderate  or  shore  wind.” 
light  on  the  island,  I took  one  of  the  ship’s  boats  and  18874.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  the  only  point 
made  a partial  survey  of  Cammasmore  Bay  and  also  round  the  whole  of  Tory  Island  that  is  really 
PortDoonon  the  south-east  end  of  the  island,  taking  suitable? — That  is  the  only  point.  Of  course  if  you 
soundings,  and  examining  the  places  at  dead  low  were  to  undertake  very  lai-ge  works  on  the  south  side 
water.  of  Cammasmore  Bay,  I suppose,  from  an  engineering 

18860.  Cammasmore  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  point  of  view,  it  could  be  done ; but  it  would  involve 
island  ? — Yes.  such  a large  expenditure,  that  I doubt  whether  it 

18861.  And  Port  Doon  on  the  east  end? — Yes.  would  be  worth  that  expenditure.  The  seas  come 
Close  up  to  where  the  rocks  project  out  there  are  with  great  force  from  the  north-west  and  they  break 
two  and  a half,  three,  and  three  and  a half  fathoms  in  here,  and  there  is  a most  curious  place  where  it  has 
Cammasmore  Bay,  but  it  is  very  much- exposed  at  the  thrown  up  great  boulders  right  inland,  and  made  a 
south,  and  in  my  opinion  is  not  a place  fitted  for  kind  of  inland  lake  west  of  Cammasmore  Bay', 
sheltering  boats.  18875.  Mr.  Barry. — About  what  area  would  there 

18862.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  there  any  inlet  in  the  be  of  two  fathoms  and  more,  at  low  water  at  Port 
island  you  could  recommend  ? — Port  Doon  on  the  Doon  ? — I should  say  you  would  have  at  least  half  an 
south-east  end  of  the  island  is  the  place  where  the  acre  of  two  fathoms.  It  would  depend  entirely 
steamers  at  present  call  off  for  the  fish  and  to  land  where  you  start  the  pier  from  ; but  taking  the  place 
whatever  goods  they  may  have  for  the  island.  The  I show  on  my  tracing,  to  start  the  pier  from,  it  would 
Sligo  boat,  while  we  were  there,  called  and  took  give  you  quite  half  an  acre  with  two  fathoms  all  over  it. 
on  board  several  boxes  of  fish.  It  is  seven  miles  from  18876.  Are  there  many  days  on  which  a steamer 
the  mainland.  The  north-easterly  seas  are  broken  off  would  be  unable  to  communicate  with  the  shore  by 
by  this  rock,  Torbaw.  Perhaps  my  tracing  has  made  rowing  boats,  if  she  were  lying  out  at  the  anchorage? 
it  appear  that  Torbaw  is  a little  further  off  the  shore  — Only  in  easterly  or  south  easterly  gales, 
than  it  is.  In  reality  Torbaw  is  almost  connected  18877.  They  are  comparatively  rare,  because  I 
with  the  land.  There  is  a little  gullet  runs  through,  suppose  the  heavy  weather  comes  from  the  west  ?— 
but  the  rock  lies  off  the  east  end  of  the  island.  The  principal  heavy  weather  comes  from  the  west, 

18863.  Is  there  deep  water  between  it  and  the  and  the  principal  seas  come  from  the  west,  so  that 
mainland  ? — No ; there  is  only  about  a fathom  and  a even  if  it  is  blowing  fresh,  so  long  as  it  is  not  blowing 
half,  and  it  is  a very  narrow  gut.  a gale  from  the  east,  they  can  communicate.  The 

18864.  The  Chairman. — The  interior  is  protected  heavy  gales  come  from  the  west,  and  what  makes  it 
from  the  westerly  gales  by  a projection  from  that  point  ? difficult  to  communicate  is  the  heavy  swell  that  pre- 
— Yes.  So  that  by  quarrying  the  top  of  Torbaw  and  cedes  the  gales  and  remains  afterwards.  Port  Doon 
the  cliffs  inside  it,  the  debris  might  be  dropped  down  is  sheltered  from  that. 

into  the  gullet  and  stop  the  inlet  of  the  sea.  18878.  Mr.  Abernethy.— In  fact  the  range  of  the  sea 

18865.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  would  stop  the  north-  is  short  here  comparatively  ? — Yes. 
easterly  seas  ? — Yes.  18879.  The  Chairman. — The  result  of  your 

18866.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  south? — What  investigation  is,  that  round  the  whole  of  Tory  Island 
I proposed  on  the  tracing  is  a little  pier  at  the  point  this  is  the  only  place  that  can  be  made  available  at  a 
of  Carrickmannon.  moderate  expense,  suitable  for  the  fishing  trade  of  the 

18867.  A short  pier  to  break  off  the  south-easterly  surrounding  neighbourhood? — Yes. 
seas? — Yes.  . 18880.  Mr.  Abernethy. — They  ta,ke  cargoes  offish 

18868.  What  would  be  the  depth  of  water  and  the  by  the  steamers  when  they  come  1 — Yes.  I saw  them 
sheltered  area  within  that  ? — You  would  have  about  a taking  in  a load  of  fish,  and  that  letter  from  the 
couple  of  acres,  and  you  would  have  a depth  of  from  parish  priest  says  that  the  evening  we  sailed  there 
half  a fathom  to  three  fathoms.  It  comes  on  to  half  a was  a very  large  take  of  fish. 

fathom  and  then  into  the  beach.  18831.  The  Chairman. — This  place  would  be  in  the 

18869.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  the  beach  rocky  or  sandy  ? — direct  route  of  the  steamers  going  both  to  Glas- 
A portion  of  the  beach  is  sandy.  You  could  beach  gow  and  Liverpool? — Yes.  The  Sligo  boat  going 
the  boats,  and  easily  make  a slip  for  hauling  the  boats  both  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  calls  here  for  fish  or 
up  there.  ' whatever  they  may  have,  and  coming  back  from  Liver- 

18870.  The  Chairman. — The  steamers  you  say  that  pool  they  bring  anything  they  want.  While  I v'as 
take  up  the  fish,  can  come  into  Port  Doon  at  any  there  the  priest  came  back  from  Liverpool,  having 
state  of  the  tide  ? — As  a rule  they  do  not  anchor.  If  been  on  a visit,  and  landed  there  himself, 
there  was  sufficient  cargo  they  would  anchor,  but  at  18882.  Mr.  Abernethy. — I see  the  priest  makes  a 
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mark  in  liis  letter  about  the  great  variety  of  fish 
rC  |ffbt  there  ? — Yes.  While  I was  there  I thought 

Would  test  that  to  a certain  extent,  and  I shot  my 
1 n Ion"  lines  off  the  port.  They  said  there  were  a 
- number  of  fish,  though  I caught  nothing  but 
jj1  jjgh ' but  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the 
sound  between  Tory  Island  and  the  mainland  abounds 
'n  fish,  and  there  are  some  of  the  finest  soles  I have 
ever  seen  caught  on  the  bank  between  Tory  Island 
and  the  mainland. 

18883.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  the  inference 
vou  would  draw  from  the  quantity  of  dog  fish  present 
would  be  that  they  are  there  after  their  prey,  and 
that  would  show  there  was  a great  quantity  of  other 
fish  on  which  they  feed? — I think  so.  They  have 
been  quite  a scourge  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  these  last 
few  years.  At  Inishtrahull,  the  turbot  fishing  place, 
the  fishermen  complain  that  they  eat  the  fish  off  the 
lines  before  they  have  time  to  haul  them  in. 

18884.  Mr.  Pim. — What  number  of  men  are  there 
on  Tory  Island  engaged  in  fishing  at  present? — Almost 
the  entire  population,  more  or  less ; but  it  is  just  as 
you  find  in  other  places  in  Ireland,  they  are  not  purely 
and  simply  fishermen..  They  have  small  farms,  and 
work  at  the  fishing  when  they  are  not  at  the  farms, 
and  the  boats  they  use  are  Drontheim  boats,  like  the 
boats  you  saw  in  Sligo  and  Lough  Foyle. 

18885.  Would  you  anticipate  if  a pier  were  built, 
such  as  you  suggest,  at  Port  Doon,  they  would  get  a 
larger  class  of  boats — regular  decked  boats? — They 
say  they  would,  but  I am  rather  sceptical  about  that. 
Another  thing  is,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that 
1 think  it  would  be  useless  either  there  or  in  any  part 
of  Ireland,  their  getting  those  boats  unless  the  people 
were  trained  to  use  them  and  manage  them  properly. 

18886.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Are  the  fish  caught  in 
close  proximity  to  the  island? — They  are,  and  I 
believe  out  to  the  northward  of  Tory  Island  the  cod 
and  ling  fishing  is  perfectly  inexhaustible ; but  they 
have  not  the  boats  that  are  fit  to  stay  out  to  catch 
them,  and  if  they  had  them  they  would  not  be  able  to 
use  them  unless  they  were  properly  trained  to  do  so. 

18887.  Mr.  Pim. — Would  this  little  harbour,  if 
made,  be  of  advantage  to  the  fishermen  living  on  the 
mainland  as  well  as  those  living  on  Tory  Island  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so ; because  they  go  away  out  to  the 
northward  of  Tory  Island  to  fish,  and  if  they  could 
not  get  in  to  the  mainland  they  could  run  for  shelter 
there. 

18888.  The  nearest  harbour  on  the  mainland  is 
Ballyness? — Yes,  but  you  cannot  always  take  that 
bar,  because,  with  north  winds  and  swell,  there  is  a sea 
on  the  bar  such  that  you  cannot  get  over  it.  Therefore, 
the  nearest  would  be  Dunfanaghy,  in  Sheephaven. 

18889.  Do  you  think  this  place  on  Tory  Island 
gives  a better  opportunity  of  getting  a harbour  than 
any  place  in  the  immediate  proximity  on  the  main- 
land?—I think  that  the  pier  would  be  principally 
for  developing  the  fisheries  to  the  Tory  Island  people 
themselves.  I am  told  Lloyds  are  going  for  a Bill  for 
power  to  build  a telegraph  station  next  Session,  and  I 
believe  they  intend  to  put  a telegraph  station  on  that 
island.  Of  course  that  would  be  an  assistance  to  the 
development  of  the  fisheries  there. 

18890.  The  Chairman. — I see  the  priest,  in  his 
letter,  alludes  to  a place  called  West  Town? — That 
is  Cammasmore.  You  will  see  West  Town  marked 
on  the  chart.  It  is  the  west  port  of  that  island. 

18891.  I see  that  the  priest  condemns  anything  at 
West  Town  ?— Yes.  In  that  letter  of  Mr.  M‘Neill’s, 
which  you  handed  to  me,  he  states  that  Cammas- 
more is  the  only  place  he  could  recommend,  but,  of 
course,  he  looks  at  it  from  a landsman’s  point  of 
view. 

18892.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  are,  I believe,  well 
acquainted  with  Donegal  Bay  ? — Yes. 

18893.  And  you  know  the  harbour  of  Killybegs  ? 
-Yes. 


18894.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  harbour? — Wow.  8,  is sr. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  hai'bours  in  Ireland.  Captain 

18895.  Is  there  good  fishing  ground  in  the  neigh-  Andrew  Knox 
bourhood  of  Killybegs? — Yes,  in  Donegal  Bay.  Galwcy. 
There  is  fine  fishing  all  over  the  bay,  and  fine  trawl- 
ing. A couple  of  years  ago  some  steamers  came 
across  there  and  trawled  the  bay,  and  got  very  large 
quantities  of  fish,  and  even  before  that  the  fishing 
boats  that  came  out  from  these  different  places — Inver, 
Mountcliarles,  and  M‘Swyne’s  Bay — used  to  catch 
quantities  of  fish  on  their  long  lines  with  even  the 
very  primitive  methods  they'  have  of  catching  them. 

18896.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  the  west 
coast,  north  of  Donegal  Bay,  you  could  recommend  as 
a port  ? Do  you  know  Gweedore  ? — Yes.  At  Rut- 
land, inside  Aranmore,  there  is  a harbour  that 
cannot  be  beaten.  It  is  perfectly  enclosed  and  would 
shelter  any  number  of  fishing  boats.  There  is  a 
natural  harbour  with  everything  done  by  nature. 

The  Board  of  Works  many  years  ago  put  some  rings 
in  the  rocks  to  moor  boats,  and  assist  vessels  getting 
in  and  out  of  the  harbour. 

18897.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  near  Burton  Port? — 

It  is  Burton  Port. 

18898.  Mr.  Abernethy. — When  you  speak  of  this 
large  amount  of  shelter  do  you  mean  at  Burton  Port  ? 

— This  map  scarcely  shows  it  you.  Aranmore,  if 
you  get  a north-easterly  gale,  is  exposed.  Then  you 
can  run  across  and  get  in  a narrow  little  channel  and 
wind  in  between  the  rocks  and  come  into  a little  place 
where  you  are  perfectly  becalmed. 

18899.  That  is  Burton  Port.  Dunglow  is  to  the 
southward  ? — Y es. 

18900.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Gweedore  appears  to  be 
open  to  the  north  ? — The  Gola  Roads  are  sheltered 
from  all  winds,  and  there  is  a coastguard  slip  in  Gola 
on  Maghera,  outside  the  bar,  which  is  called  Gweedore. 

There  is  a little  bar  at  Gweedore  which  makes  it 
unhandy  for  boats  getting  in  there  if  there  is  any 
N.W.  wind,  but  there  is  natural  shelter  anywhere 
within  Gola  Roads. 

18901.  There  is  a bar  at  Gweedore? — Yes,  there 
is  a little  bar  at  Gweedore. 

18902.  Is  Gola  Roads  much  frequented  by  fish- 
ing boats  for  shelter  ? — No,  only  by  rowing  boats,  and 
principally  curraghs. 

18903.  Mr.  Pim. — Can  you  get  over  the  bar  at 
Gweedore  at  low  water  ? — No. 

18904.  Is  it  not  dry  at  low  water  ? — It  is  nearly 
dry,  only  about  two  feet  of  water. 

18905.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  you  think  there  is  much 
fish  off  Aranmore  to  the  westward  and  northward  ? 

Yes,  I believe  there  are  fish  ; taking  a line  from 

Tory  Island  right  out  ofi  Aranmore  to  the  west- 
ward, in  fact  you  may  take  it  from  Inishtrahull 
right  along  to  the  westward,  and  I believe  the  cod 
and  ling  fishing  is  almost  inexhaustible. 

18906.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  you  know  the  pier  at 
Malin  Head? — Yes. 

18907.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Malin  Head  as  a 
fishing  station  ?— That  pier  was  very  much  wanted, 
and  I believe  it  is  doing  a good  deal  of  good.  I 
have  not  been  there  since  it  was  finished,  but  they 
say  the  only  difficulty  about  it  is  that  it  wants  to 
be  extended. 

18908.  The  fishermen  recommend  it  being  extended 
50  feet,  and  then  they  say  the  steamers  could  come  in 
there  and  take  their  fish  1— So  they  could.  They  come 
inside  Garvan  Island ; I have  been  inside  there  myself 
with  my  vessel. 

18909.  Is  there  any  other  point  round  the  north 
coast?— There  is  my  native  place,  Moville,  and  there 
they  are  the  best  fishermen  in  all  Ireland  ; they  go 
in  their  open  boats  out  of  sight  of  land,  but  as  with 
harbours  and  everything  else,  I do  not  see  myself 
how  you  can  materially  benefit  these  fishermen  unless 
they  hate  a larger  class  of  boats  so  that  they  can  get 
out  to  sea,  and  then,  I do  not  see  how  that  large  class 
of  boats  will  benefit  them,  unless  the  men  are  trained 
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Hov.  8.  1687,  so  as  to  be  able  to  manage  them  and  use  them,  and 
Captain-  tlie  01ll-v  wa7  1 can  see  that  could  be  done,  would  be  to 
Andrew  Knox  have  training  fishing  smacks  in  different  places,  with 
Galwey.  trained  fishermen  from  different  parts  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland  on  board,  to  show  them  how  to  use 
their  gear,  in  fact  very  much  what  Father  Davis  is 
doing  at  Baltimore.  I think  it  would  be  grand  train- 
ing for  them  to  have  these  vessels  to  see  how  to 
manage  them  afloat,  and  manage  their  gear  and  lines 
and  so  on. 

18910.  The  Chairman. — You  made  a remark  just 
now  about  the  inutility  of  getting  boats  unless  the 
men  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  them,  and  so 
on.  What  is  your  experience  of  Father  Davies’  ex- 
periment at  Baltimore,  as  to  the  length  of  time  it 
takes,  because  he  has  educated  a great  many  men,  has 
he  not  ? — Of  course  this  school,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
only  just  opened. 

18911.  But  prior  to  the  opening,  he  did  it,  I think! 
— Prior  to  that  they  have  been  training  them  in 
managing  these  boats,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
that  the  men  brought  up  in  that  way  do  manage 
them,  and  take  care  of  their  gear  when  they  have 
got  it,  and  look  after  their  boats.  Those  men  brought 
up  in  those  boats  as  boys  will  do  so,  and  they  will  teach 
others,  and  eventually  you  will  have  a class  of  fisher- 
men established. 

1 8912.  The  information  we  got  from  Father  Davies 
was,  that  until  this  experiment  was  commenced, 
which  was  only  a few  years  ago,  there  was  not  a 
single  boat  at  Baltimore,  and  now  there  are  a large 
quantity ; therefore  it  cannot  have  taken  long  to  train 
these  men  to  fit  them  for  the  management  of  these 
boats.  What  time  do  you  think  it  would  take  to 
train  them  ? — I think  it  would  take  from  four  to  five 
years  to  make  a man  a thoroughly  practical  fisherman. 

I should  take  about  the  time  of  an  apprenticeship. 

18913.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Do  you  know  at  all  how 
Father  Davies  started  off  with  his  education  of  the 
men,  if  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it  before? 
— The  first  thing  which  started  him  oft'  was  the  men 
coming  from  England. 

18914.  How  did  he  teach  the  Irish,  who  were  the 
members  of  his  flock  at  Baltimore,  to  manage  these 
lai-ge  boats  ? — I really  cannot  tell  you. 

18915.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  had  a boat 
which  he  employed  himself? — I do  not  think  he  had. 

I think  the  probability  is,  that  they  had  one  or  two 
Cork  men.  This  I cannot  speak  for  certain  about, 
but  I think  I heard  the  first  thing  was  that  they  got 
one  of  the  Cork  pilot  boats  down  there,  and  then 
there  were  some  fishermen  better  than  others. 

18916.  Do  you  think  they  mix  the  crews  a little 
— that  they  got  a strange  boat  and  got  some  natives 
of  Baltimore  to  ship  on  board  that  boat  and  get 
trained  ? — I cannot  say  that,  but  it  is  my  idea  that 
that  is  the  way  they  did  it,  at  all  events  they  got 
some  men  of  experience,  and  put  them  on  at  first. 

18917.  Do  you  think  that  is  a way  in  which  this 
system  of  training  could  be  carried  out,  that  if  you 
got  strange  boats  and  gave  the  captains  and  managers 
of  the  boats  some  inducement  to  take  on  board  the 
most  promising  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  then 
they  would  take  them  on  board  and  in  that  way 
gain  experience? — I think  some  system  of  appren- 
ticeship would  be  better. 

18918.  That  is  taking  them  as  lads  ? — Yes. 

18919.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  how  long  it 
is  since  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  lent  the  £10,000  ? 
— I cannot  tell  you,  but  not  many  years  ago. 

18920,  Mr.  Abernethy. — Are  not  all  these  various 
ports  much  frequented  by  Scotch,  Manx,  and  Cornish 
boats,  all  containing  trained  fishermen  ? — It  is  only  of. 
late  years  that  the  Manx  men,  and  Cornish  men  have 
come  round  the  west  coast.  The  last  four  or  five  years 
some  English  fishermen  have  come  to  Blacksod  Bay. 
They  have  always  come  round  the  south  coast,  as  far  as 
Kinsale  and  Smerwick.  and  the  Shannon ; but  I never 


saw  them  on  the  north  coast  before  four  or  five 
ago.  You  might  see  a stray  one  occasionally.  ^ 

18921.  The  Chairman. — How  long  have  you 

the  French  boats  off  the  coast  fishing  ? Xhe  last 

years  at  different  times  ; but  they  have  been  increasing 
in  numbers  a great  deal  lately.  ° 

18922.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  would  infer  from  that 

that  the  fishing  is  improving  ? — The  mackerel  fishino 
has  been  very  good.  They  come  over  principally  for 
the  mackerel  fishing,  if  not  entirely,  and  they  cure 
their  fish  on  board,  and  take  them  back  to  France 
I have  seen  several  cases  where  boats  have  been  »iven 
to  fishermen,  and  I remember  Mr.  Thomas  Bewley  of 
Dublin,  formed  a company  to  build  fishing  boats.  ]£js 
sons,  at  the  yard  at  Dublin,  built  some  iron  fishiim  boats 
well  found,  and  everything  else,  and  they  sent  them 
round  to  Galway.  Mr.  Bewley  took  a good  deal  of  inter- 
est in  all  those  things  on  the  west  coast,  and  he  used  to 
be  one  of  the  visiting  committee  of  the  Irish  Lights 
Commissioners.  They  sent  these  boats  round  to  work 
in  Galway  ; butiu  was  a case  of  “lightly  comeby,  lightly 
go.”  The  men  were  not  fishing  for  themselves, ° and 
they  did  not  put  out  their  best  energies.  They  did 
not  rightly  understand  the  management  of  these  boats 
and  did  not  understand  the  management  of  their  nets  • 
uhe  gear  was  not  looked  after,  the  boats  did  not  go  to 
sea  as  often  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  they  were 
an  utter  failure. 

18923.  The  Chairman. — How  many  boats  were 
sent  to  the  west  coast  ? — I am  not  certain.  I think 
there  were  five  of  them,  but  certainly  three  or  four. 

18924.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  men  had  no  direct 
interest  themselves  in  the  fishing? — If  they  had  a 
direct  interest,  it  was  not  enough  to  induce  them  to 
put  out  their  best  energies,  because  it  was  entirely  a 
failure.  I have  often  gone  there  myself,  and  attempted 
to  show  the  old  people  how  to  set  their  lines  better, 
and  get  better  gear  and  hooks,  and  the  answer  they 
invariably  give  to  you  as  they  scratch  their  heads  is, 
“ Ah  sir,  it’s  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  young  tricks." 
What  I think  is,  that  if  you  could  bring  up  the  rising 
generation,  and  have  them  taught  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  better,  but  I think  almost  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  responsible  person  put  in  charge  of  these 
boats,  to  look  after  them,  otherwise  it  will  all  drift 
on  a lee-shore  again. 

18925.  The  Chairman. — I presume  at  various 
points  round  the  coast,  you  would  recommend  similar 
attempts  being  made  to  that  of  Father  Davies  of  Balti- 
more?— Yes. 

18926.  To  get  some  men  thoroughly  acquainted, 
and  experienced  in  the  matter  to  take  charge  of  a 
station,  and  train  the  boys  and  men  in  the  use  of 
boats  and  nets  and  fishing  gear? — Yes,  and  then  you 
would  want  all  that  put  under  a competent  head, 
either  a board  or  inspectors. 

18927.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  coast,  how 
many  of  such  stations,  talcing  Baltimore  as  one,  would 
you  recommend  round  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? — One 
would  want  to  take  the  chart  and  go  round  to  see 
exactly  the  distances ; but  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a good  many. 

18928.  Can  you  give  any  approximate  number? — 
I think  eight  at  least. 

18929.  Mr.  Pirn With  regard  to  Dunree  in 

Lough  Swilly,  I believe  there  is  a lighthouse  there  ?— 
Yes  ; there  is  a little  creek  there  called  Thunderbolt 
Creek. 

18930.  Do  you  think  that  would  afford  shelter? — I 
do  not  think  anything  is  wanted  there,  because  Bun- 
crana  is  close  there. 

18931.  By  extending  the  pier  at  Buncrana  into 
deep  water  it  would  answer  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

18932.  Mr.  Barry. — That  would  be  a long  exten- 
sion?— Yes. 

18933.  How  far  out  would  ten  feet  of  water  be  at 
low  water  at  Buncrana  ?— - I think  you  would  have  to 
bring  it  out  at  least  a cable.  You  will  excuse  me  for 
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•yiu,,  an  opinion  which,  perhaps,  I am  not  competent  Yes,  in  bad  weather  they  would  have  to  wait  for  a Mw.  a,  1887J 

to  give ; but  I think  the  best  way  would  be  to  knock  certain  time  of  the  tide.  Captain 

, k old  pier  altogether  and  build  it  in  another  18950.  Mr.  Ban'll. — What  is  the  chief  pier  oppo-  Andrew  Knox 
0 . site  Tory  Island  on  the  mainland  ! — Ballyness.  Galwey. 

18934-  How  far  is  the  low  water  line  out  at  Bun-  18951.  Is  there  much  fishing  there  ! — Only  with 
cranal— I should  think  you  would  get  from  eight  to  those  small  boats  that  come  out.  When  I was  at 

ten  feet  in  about  a cable  or  a cable  and  a half  off  the  Tory  Island  the  other  day  a boat  had  not  been  able  to 

pier  if  you  took  it  to  the  north-eastward.  cross  from  the  mainland  for  a fortnight. 

‘ 18935-  That  would  be  about  900  feet! — About  18952.  Is  Ballyness  a good  pier  for  small  boats  ? — 

900  feet ; but  you  must  not  go  out  in  the  same  direc-  I have  not  seen  the  pier  since  it  was  finished.  I do 

tion  that  the  pier  is  looking  now,  because  I think  that  not  think  it  is  very  good. 

was  one  of  the  piers  that  was  made  to  enclose  land  and  18953.  Mr.  Abemethy. — It  is  exposed  to  the  full 
not  water.  range  of  the  northerly  sea  ! — Yes. 

18936.  Mr.  Abernathy. — That  side  of  the  Lough  is  18954.  Mr.  Barry.  —The  next  natural  harbour  is 
very  well  sheltered! — Yes;  and  Bathmullen  on  the  Sheephaven  ! — Yes.  Dunfanaghy. 
other  side  is  well  sheltered.  18955.  That  is  very  far  removed  from  any  tram- 

18937-  It  being  sheltered  it  would  be  possible  for  way  or  railway  at  the  present  moment  1 — Yes. 
an  open  piling  pier  to  be  extended  some  distance  from  18956.  Do  steamers  come  in  at  Sheephaven! — 
the  foreshore ! — Yes;  and  there  is  no  great  run  of  No,  I think  not — no  regular  steamers, 
the  sea  that  would  hurt  it.  There  is  no  heavy  water-.  18957.  1 suppose  it  would  be  quite  possible  for 
18938.  A solid  pier  there  would  not  be  required  them  to  call  at  Sheephaven! — Yes,  if  any  fishing 
for  shelter! — No.  developed  there.  They  could  go  in  as  far  as  Ards 

. 18939-  Do  you  know  Magilligan  Point! — Yes.  Point;  I have  lain  inside  Ards  Point  myself. 

18940.  There  is  a lot  of  fish  landed  there  1 — Yes;  18958.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  if  there  was 

from  Greencastle  there  is  a ferry  across.  There  was  any  fishing  industry  developed  at  Sheep  Haven  in 
a Magilligan  Station,  which  has  been  allowed  to  be  getting  the  fish  away  if  there  were  steamers  1 — Not 
covered  with  sand  now.  The  railway  came  down  not  the  slightest. 

very  far  from  the  point,  I think  it  was  only  a mile  18959.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Do  they  come  in  and  take 
or  a mile  and  a half.  fish  off  Malin  Head  1 — They  do,  and  that  is  the  sort 

18941.  A slipway  or  some  work  there  to  enable  of  thing  they  would  do  at  Tory  Island  too.  When 
boats  to  land  fish  in  connection  with  that  line  would  the  telegraph  station  is  established,  they  could  wire 
be  an  advantage  1 — It  is  all  shifting  sand  there,  and  it  to  the  Sligo  steamers  to  call  and  take  the  fish, 
would  be  very  difficult  to  make  it.  Close  to  the  shore  18960.  Mr-.  Barry. — Is  there  a regular  Sligo 

itself  the  water  is  quite  deep;  but  here  there  is  all  steamer  going  round  the  coast! — Yes,  once  a week 
that  shifting  sand,  and  I should  fancy  anything  that  to  Liverpool,  and  once  or  twice  a week  to  Glasgow, 
is  built  there,  the  sand  would  be  likely  to  gather  18961.  Does  that  run  all  the  year  round ! — Yes,  I 
round  and  fill  it  up.  believe  it  does. 

18942.  Do  you  know  Strangford  Lough! — Yes,  well.  18962.  Going  to  another  part  of  the  coast,  do  you 

18943.  There  is  a very  narrow  entrance  there  at  know  Ardglass  1 — Yes. 

Portaferry! — Yes;  and  a very  swift  tide — seven  and  18963.  Do  a large  number  of  fishing  boats  take 

a half  knots  at  spring  tides.  There  is  an  anchorage  shelter  there  1 — Yes,  it  is  something  like  what  you 
at  Oudley-road,  and  another  at  Portaferry,  and  one  or  saw  at  K insale  when  you  were  down  there — the  masts 
two  anchorages  about  the  Lough ; and  there  are  any  of  the  boats  look  like  a forest.  They  follow  the 
amount  of  anchorages  for  little  boats,  but  a southerly  herrings  up  there. 

or  south-westerly  wind  knocks  up  such  a sea  on  the  bar  18964.  I suppose  Ardglass  may  be  supposed  to  be 
that  small  boats  cannot  take  it  very  well.  one  of  the  most  important  fishing  stations  on  the  east 

18944.  In  fact  it  is  a dangerous  entrance  to  that  coast  1 — Yes.  It  is  the  north-eastern  centre  of  the 

Lough  ? — Yes,  there  is  a shelter  for  fishing  boats  at  fishing. 

TMlyhalbert.  18965.  Is  not  it  rather  remarkable  that  at  Ardglass 

18945.  Then  at  Carlingford  Bay,  beyond  Greenore,  there  is  no  railway  communication  with  Ireland ! — It 
is  there  deep  water  there  ! — Not  very  deep,  but  still  is,  I think. 

quite  deep  enough  for  fishing  boats.  They  run  up  18966.  And  yet  in  spite  of  that  it  is  a very  large 
and  lie  off  Carlingford  and  off  Warrenpoint,  and  and  important  fishing  station  1 — Yes. 
there  is  a little  creek  in  by  Greencastle,  where  they  18967.  Is  the  reason  of  that,  that  the  greater  part 
lie  too.  of  the  fish  goes  over  the  channel  to  England  by 

18496.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  not  Carlingford  Lough  very  steamer  from  Ardglass  1 — Yes,  they  have  some 

difficult  to  get  into!— There  are  leading  lights,  and  steamers,  as  they  have  from  Kinsale,  running  across 

there  is  a cut  made  now,  but  there  is  the  same  objec-  to  Liverpool  and  the  different  ports  on  the  west  coast 

tion  to  it  that  there  is  to  Strangford  Lough,  that  with  of  England.  It  is  a much  shorter  distance  than  from 
a south-easterly  or  souths westerly  gale  and  ebb  tide  Kinsale,  so  that  they  can  get  their  fish  to  the  market 
running  out  it  knocks  up  a bad  sea.  easier. 

18947.  Mr.  Abemethy.— There  are  several  other  18968.  Mr.  Abemethy.— la  not  Ardglass  very  much 
harbours  round  the  coast,  for  instance,  Killary  Bay,  exposed  to  north-easterly  seas  ? — It  is,  but  they  have 
Dingle  Bay,  and  even  at  Baltimore,  where  it  would  lately  finished  a large  pier  there  that  gives  them  a good 
be  very  desirable,  would  it  not,  to  have  leading  lights  deal  of  shelter  now. 

and  marks! Yes,  it  would  be.  18969.  We  have  had  evidence  that  even  with  the 

18748.  Mr.  Pirn.— There  is  a considerable  bar  at  pier  with  inshore  gales  there  is  a tremendous  range 
Carlingford  1 — It  is  not  a bar,  it  is  a cut  now,  though  against  the  harbour  1 — Yes. 

it  is  called  a bar.  The  bar  has  been  dredged  through,  18970.  And  that  they  have  to  go  into  the  interior 
and  yon  now  have  three  fathoms  at  low  water  in  harbour ! — Yes,  right  inside  the  rocks,  and  there 
the  cut,  or  you  are  supposed  to  have  three  fathoms,  they  must  lie  aground  at  low  water.  I have 
but  I do  not  think  it  is  quite  that ; in  the  Princess  seen  them  all  smashing  and  rolling  against  each  other 
. Alexandra  coming  down  there  with  heavy  sea  I in  a strong  easterly  breeze. 

have  shipped  water  over  all,  it  is  so  steep.  The  18971.  You  would  require  additional  works  at 
tide  running  out  through  this  narrow  cut,  the  wind  Ardglass  before  proper  shelter  could  be  provided  1— 
curls  it  up.  Yes.  There  is  a little  harbour  to  the  southwax-d  of 

18949.  Then  even  for  a steamer  going  in  it  is  not  that,  Killough,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  southward 

wry  comfortable,  and  therefore  one  of  these  sailing  of  Ardglass.  There  is  a rock  off  that  little  harbour, 

boats  would  find  it  hard  to  make  way  against  it !—  called  the  Water  Rock,  with  a perch  on  it,  and  some 
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ftov.  6.  1887.  years  ago,  before  the  London  and  North  Western  18991.  Nothing  is  done  by  the  Dublin  Bo  A 

Ca  tain”  expended  all  that  money  at , Carlingford,  I believe  keep  it  clear? — It  is  the  Board  of  Works.  I d *** 

Andrew  Knox  they  had  it  under  consideration  whether  they  would  know  what  they  have  been  doing,  but  I know 't 

Galwey.  not  spend  it  at  Killough  and  make  it  a harbour  of  been  a complaint  amongst  tire  fishermen  and  tlf 

call.  I think  they  would  have  done  better.  people  there  that  the  harbour  is  silting  up.  “e 

18972.  Have  you  been  inside  that  harbour  ? — Yes,  18992.  Mr.  Abemethy. — By  dredging  a cert ' 

I have  often  anchored  inside  the  Water  Rock  there.  width  of  channel  alongside  the  quays  you  could  ^ 

18978.  Mr.  Barry. — Still  Ardglass  is  so  near  that  deepwater? — I should  think  so.  I believe  a 
the  chances  are  that  Ardglass  will  develop  instead  of  the  harbour  is  really  rocks  or  very  hard  "round  Hi 
Ivillough? — I think  so.  they  never  had  any  great  depth  of  water  on  \ j 

18974.  Do  you  know  Clogher  Head? — Yes.  good  part  of  it  is  lost  on  that  account.  ’ a 

18975.  Do  you  know  the  new  works  that  are  being  18993-.  The  Chairman. — How  far  does  the  iurisl' 

done  there  ? — They  have  built  a pier  there  lately.  tion  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  extend  ? It  is  ti " 

18976.  Is  that  a station  where  fishing  is  developed  Port  and  Docks  Board.  I am  speaking  now  from  m 
already  to  any  extent  ? — I think  it  is  principally  for  impression,  and  not  from  actual  knowledge  but  T 
the  Dublin  boats  that  cannot  get  back  to  Dublin,  or  think  it  extends  from  the  Muglins  to  the  south  un  tn 
to  the  Skerries,  and  they  run  in  there  for  shelter.  Howth  Bailey — that  is  taking  in  the  Rossbeg  Bank 
18977.  You  think  it  is  more  a sheltering  place  than  A line  from  the  Bailey  Light  to  the  Muglins  covers 
a centre  for  fishing? — I think  so;  it  is  not  very  far  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board 
from  a railway  station.  18994.  Then  their  jurisdiction  covers  Howth  ?— 

18978.  Drogheda  is  the  nearest  station? — I think  No,  that  is  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  Dublin 
there  is  another  station — Dunleer.  Port  and  Docks  Board  have  control  over  Skerries 

18979.  Mr.  Pirn. — There  is  not  a good  road,  I Harbour,  but  I do  not  know  how  that  is.  The  Com- 
believe,  across  from  Clogher  Head  to  Dunleer  station,  missioners  of  Irish  Lights  maintain  a light  at  Bal- 
It  would  be  a better  road  to  Drogheda  would  it  not  ? briggan,  but  the  light  at  Skerries  is  maintained  by  the 
— Yes.  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board. 

18980.  Mr.  Barry. — I gather  that  you  do  not  think  18996.  Do  they  manage  those  harbours  efficiently 
the  Clogher  Head  fishermen,  as  a body,  are  a body  of  north  of  Howth  ? — I cannot  speak  from  knowledge  of 
importance,  but  that  it  is  more  the  Dublin  fishermen  ? that.  Skerries  is  a good  harbour,  and  it  is  largely 
— I think  it  is  more  the  Dublin  fishermen,  and  the  frequented  by  fishing  boats, 
boats  from  other  places  on  the  coast  when  they  cannot  18997.  How  many  years  has  it  been  under  the 
get  back  to  their  own  harbour  make  a shelter  of  that.  Dublin  Harbour  Board  ? — I think  they  got  a Bill  for 
18981.  To  that  extent  it  is  valuable  for  developing  Skerries  Harbour,  something  like  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  general  fishing,  but  not  as  a centre  of  inhabitants  ag°-  J am  speaking  from  my  impression  now,  but  I 
pursuing  the  trade  of  fishing  ? — It  is  not  a centre  think  it  was  1877. 

because  you  have  Skerries,  to  the  southward  of  it,  18998.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — With  regard  to  Ardglass, 
quite  close  which  is  a great  fishing  centre.  with  an  inshore  easterly  gale,  would  it  be  safe  to  run 

18982.  With  regard  to  Skerries,  is  that  a place  into  Ardglass,  particularly  towards  low  water?— No. 
where  fishermen  live? — Yes.  The  water  would  be  breaking  outside  Ardglass,  so  that 

18983.  Is  it  a fishing  centre? — Yes,  and  they  have  110  k°ah  could  look  at  it.  I have  been  there  myself 
a good  many  boats  belonging  to  Skerries.  when  no  boat  could  look  at  it. 

18984.  What  sort  of  shelter  is  there  there  ? — There  18999.  Mr.  Pirn. — Are  you  aware  that  Skerries 

is  a pier  there.  and  Balbriggan  Harbours  are  supported  out  of  the 

18985.  Is  that  a pier  dry  at  low  water  ? — No  it  is  receipts  from  the  local  shipping  that  frequent  the 
not  dry.  There  is  very  little  water  inside.  I could  harbours  ? — I am  not. 

scarcely  tell  you  the  amount  of  water  because  I have  19000.  And  that  there  was  a local  committee  for 

not  been  in  there  since  the  new  pier  was  built.  those  harbours  under  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 

18986.  You  think  it  is  nearly  dry  1— I think  it  is  Boar<1 1 ™ lmder  the  impression  there  is. 
nearly  dry  The  boats  lie  aground.  It  is  under  the  19001.  Do  you  think  that  improvements  could  be 
Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  at  present.  made  at  Skerries,  that  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 

18987.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — Do  you  know  Howth  tlie  fishermen,  not  only  in  Skerries,  but  along  the 
Harbour  ? — That  is  one  of  the  old  Board  of  Works  whole  of  the  coast  ? — I do,  and  I tliink  that  is  where 
harbours.  money  would  be  best  expended. 

18988.  We  have  had  evidence  that  it  has  been  very  19002.  Better  than  at  Clogherhead? — Yes. 

much  silted  up  of  late  years.  At  one  time  it  was  an  19003.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  at  Skerries 

important  station? — Yes.  I think  it  is  a pity  it  than  at  Howth? — I think  there  is  a sufficient  number 
should  be  allowed  to  silt  up  altogether,  because  a of  boats  in  that  neighbourhood  for  both  of  those  bar- 
great  deal  of  money  was  expended  on  that  harbour,  hours  and  Skerries. 

and  a great  deal  is  expended  still  in  the  maintenance  19004.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — You  tliink  Skerries  would 
of  the  piers.  It  seems  a pity  they  can  manage  to  keep  be  a better  point  than  Clogherhead  ?— Yes.  In  any 
the  sea  out  outside,  and  not  have  any  water  inside.  case  there  is  no  natural  shelter  at  Clogherhead,  and 

18989.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  think  that  between  when  a sea  comes  in  from  the  south  east  there  can 
Howth  Harbour  and  Ireland’s  Eye  it  is  silting  up  as  be  no  shelter  there. 

well  as  inside  the  harbour  ?— No.  I have  not  noted  19005.  It  is  just  the  same  as  Ardglass  with  easterly 
any  change  in  the  surveys  of  the  chart,  and  Captain  seas? — Yes.  Ardglass  has  a larger  pier,  and  there  is 
Kir  wen,  who  made  the  last  survey  of  the  coast  of  some  little  natural  shelter  there,  although  it  is  not 
Ireland,  told  me  that  all  about  there  it  is  affected  by  much.  There  is  a little  shelter  for  fishing  boats  to  the 
the  prevalent  winds.  If  you  have  six  or  eight  weeks  north  of  Ardglass,  inside  Gunn’s  Island,  and  boats 
of  easterly  winds,  you  would  have  a large  deposit  of  when  they  cannot  get  into  Ardglass,  can  rim  inside 
sand.  Then,  gradually,  the  strong  tide  will  cut  the  Gunn’s  Island  for  shelter. 

sand  away.  Then  in  come  the  strong  south-easterly  19006.  Starting  from  Dublin,  and  going  round  the 
winds,  and  up  it  will  come  again.  coast,  -will  you  in  writing  indicate  the  points  where 

1S990.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  silting  up  at  Howth  from  your  experience,  deep-water  harbours  should  be 
going  on  very  rapidly?— I am  told  it  is.  Fisher-  formed— that  is  harbours  with  12  feet  at  low  water, 
men  tell  me  that  in  places  where  they  could  lie  afloat  also  including  natural  places  that  want  improving  so 
a few  years  ago,  there  is  very  little  water  at  all,  and  conveniently  distanced  that  boats  could  run  in  at  one 
as  a fact,  the  only  deep  water  there  is  close  alongside  or  the  other,  according  to  wind  or  weather,  so  that 
the  walls.  there  may  be  ten  or  a dozen  round  the  entire  coast. 
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Then  will  you  also  indicate  the  harbour  entrances,  such 
the  entrance  at  Killary  Bay  and  others,  where 
think  leading  marks  and  lights  should  be  con- 
structed 1 — I wiH  do  so,  and  if  there  are  any  other 


points  that  you  think  I can  give  you  information 
upon,  I shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

[The  "Witness  withdrew.] 


Thomas  Quilliam  (of  Peel,  Isle  of  Man),  Liston  Camie,  William  Main,  and  James  Main  (of  Newhaven, 
Scotland)  called  in  and  examined. 


19007.  The  Chairman  (to  Thomas  Quilliam). — 1 
believe  you  have  had  experience  of  the  fisheries  off 
the  Irish  coast? — I have. 

19008.  Will  you  describe  what  part  of  the  Irish 
coast  you  know  best  ? — I began  to  fish  for  mackerel 
about  seven  years  ago. on  the  west  coast,  that  is  to  say 
from  Cape  Clear  to  Galway.  It  is  about  seven  years 
siuce  we  went  to  fish  there,  but  I have  been  fishing 
22  years  on  the  east  coast. 

19009.  Then  you  have  abandoned  the  east  coast  ? — 
Yes,  altogether  this  last  seven  years. 

1901 0.  Why  did  you  abandon  the  east  coast  ? — We 
found  the  fish  closer  to  land  on  the  west  side  although 
it  was  a wilder  coast,  and  the  fish  were  more  numerous. 

19011.  (To  Liston  Carnie.) — What  part  of  the 
Irish  coast  have  you  been  most  accustomed  to  fish  oft? 
_0n  the  • east  coast.  I have  been  fishing  from 
Ardglass  to  Howth. 

19012.  (To  James  Main.) — What  part  of  the 
coast  have  you  been  most  accustomed  to  ? — Ardglass 
to  Howth. 

William  Main. — I have  fished  off  the  same  part 
of  the  coast. 

19013.  The  Chairman  (to  Thomas  Quilliam.) — 
What  do  you  know  about  the  quantities  and  the  sorts 
of  fish  to  be  caught  in  the  Irish  waters,  and  the  best 
way  of  catching  them  ? — From  the  first  of  the  year, 
before  the  mackerel  or  herring  season,  there  is  trawl- 
in"  down  on  that  coast,  in  January, 'February,  March, 
April,  and  May.  Then  the  trawling  is  done  away 
with.  They  drop  the  trawling  when  we  go  to  fish 
there  about  the  10th  or  11th  March.  There  are  a 
lot  of  boats  that  trawl  there  that  would  not  do  to 
fish  for  mackerel. 

19014.  Do  you  find  the  trawling  general  all  along 
the  coast,  or  is  it  confined  to  particular  spots? — 
Particular  spots  along  the  coast. 

19015.  Will  you  name  those  places  ? — Dingle  Bay 
is  very  good,  Galway  Bay,  Kenraare  Bay,  and  Ballin- 
skelligs  Bay. 

19016.  Will  you  describe  each  spot? — Well,  I 
begin  with  Ballinskelligs  Bay,  then  Bantry  Bay, 
Kemnare  Bay,  and  Dingle  Bay,  and  then  round  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon  ; there  is  steam  trawling  there; 
then  down  Galway  Bay;  there  is  lots  of  trawling 
done  there. 

19017.  What  kind  of  fish  do  they  trawl  for?— I 
have  seen  a fleet  of  twenty  boats  in  Dingle  harbour, 
and  they  average,  as  near  as  I could  judge,  about  100 
pah  of  soles  for  the  day’s  fishing — that  is  from  day- 
light to  dark,  because  there  was  no  light  in  Dingle 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  they  had  to  work  all  day 
and  come  in  at  night,  and  they  averaged  100  pairs  of 
soles  each  boat.  They  did  not  count  the  other  fish, 
because  it  would  not  pay  to  send  them  to  market, 
that  is  fluke  and  ray. 

19018.  Do  you  find  much  turbot  on  that  coast  ? — 
I have  seen  a chance  one  now  and  then,  but  they 
are  not  at  all  plentiful.  I believe  down  on  the 
Galway  side  they  are  more  plentiful. 

19019.  Is  cod  plentiful  ?— There  are  cod  banks 
all  along  the  coast. 

19020.  Whereabouts? — The  best  place  for  them 
is  abreast  of  Portmagee  and  the  Skelligs,  opposite 
to  Portmagee,  about  eight  miles. 

19021.  What  have  you  to  guide  you  as  to  the  par- 
ticular fishing  grounds  ? Have  you  any  charts  show- 
ing the  best  fishing  grounds  ? — No,  the  charts  do  not 
show  us  that.  We  follow  it.  As  to  the  trawling 


ground,  it  does  show  us  the  bank  to  work  on,  and  for 
long  line  fishing,  like  the  hake  fishing,  it  shows  us 
that ; but  as  to  mackerel  and  herring  fishing  it  does 
not.  We  have  to  follow  it  by  the  shoals  of  gannets, 
and  the  like  of  that,  and  our  own  judgment. 

19022.  I am  confining  my  question  to  the  trawling  ? 
— I could  not  say  to  that,  but  the  banks  you  will 
get  shown  on  the  charts,  and  where  a bank  is  you  can 
trawl.  Where  there  is  mud  and  rough  ground  you 
cannot. 

19023.  That  is  the  object  of  my  question.  Do  you 
know  from  merely  finding  out  yourself,  or  from  any 
chart  or  map  you  have  had  furnished  to  you,  where 
the  best  fishing  or  trawling  grounds  are  ? — We  find 
them  out  ourselves  a good  deal,  because  there  is  one 
spot  where  fish  is  more  plentiful  than  another.  We 
will  trawl  on  that  ground  and  take  lots  of  fish,  and 
the  next  day  if  we  can  come  on  that  we  shall  do  the 
same.  There  are  spots  in  Dingle  Bay,  and  if  you  can 
get  to  them  you  are  sure  offish. 

19024.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  the  Government  should  examine  the 
coasts  thoroughly  with  a view  to  finding  out  where 
the  best  fishing  grounds  are  ? — W ell,  it  might  do  some 
good,  but  then  the  boats  are  there  themselves,  and 
they  work  a good  many  places.  They  try  them,  and 
then  we  know  the  principal  grounds.  We  know  the 
grounds  as  well  as  we  know  our  streets.  In  Dingle 
Bay  they  can  go  on  the  track  the  same  as  in  the 
street,  and  if  you  go  on  other  parts  you  are  brought 
up  with  the  rocks  and  one  thing  and  another. 

19025.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  you  say  that,  speaking 
generally,  all  the  banks  were  known,  not  merely  in 
Dingle  Bay  but  lying  out  further  to  sea  ? — Yes.  They 
do  not  fish  these  last  few  years  on  a bank  that  is  off 
there,  but  there  used  to  be  a Protestant  minister  who 
used  to  go  out  with  a little  trawl  boat  and  get  lots  of 
fish,  six  or  seven  miles  off  the  Skelligs  to  the  • west- 
ward. You  would  see  the  line  of  soundings  he  was 
working  on,  but  hook  fish  are  plentiful  there. 

19026.  Mr.  Abemethy. — You  fish  in  other  bays  as 
well  as  Dingle  Bay  ? — Yes,  all  along  the  coast. 

19027.  In  Dingle  Bay  are  there  banks  on  which 
you  can  trawl? — Yes,  from  Dingle  Harbour  right 
up  towards  Yalentia  Harbour,  that  is  the  principal 
track. 

19028.  About  the  Shannon? — That  is  very  good 
there.  I have  seen  some  trawlers  there. 

19029.  There  are  banks  there? — Yes,  off  Loop 
Head.  You  are  three  or  four  miles  off  Loop  Head 

t 19030.  And  Galway  Bay?— There  is  very  good 
trawling  ground  there.  I have  not  been  down  in 
that  bay,  but  I have  been  very  close  to  it,  and  they 
tell  me  it  is  very  good  trawling  there.  The  Dingle 
boats  all  go  there.  As  soon  as  May  comes,  and  the 
summer  part  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  they  work 
there. 

19031.  And  do  the  boats  go  to  Clew  Bay  also  for 
trawling? — That  is  further  north  again.  I have  not 
been  down  on  that  coast.  Some  of  our  Manx  boats 
trawl  down  in  Donegal  Bay.  There  was  one  bank 
that  was  alive  with  trawlers,  and  the  steam  trawlers 
"ot  in  on  it  and  cleaned  it,  and  the  fish  is  not  so 
plentiful  as  it  used  to  be. 

19032.  Is  your  experience  chiefly  at  Dingle  Bay 
and  the  Shannon  and  Galway  Bay  1— Yes. 

19033.  And  not  further  north  ? — No.  It  is  trawl - 
in"  ground  all  along  in  spots.  Many  steam  trawlers 
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Xov.  8, 1887.  would  trawl  on  all  those,  when  the  sailing  boat  would 
Thomas"  be  brought  up  there,  because  the  steam  trawler’s  gear 

Quilliam  is  heavier,  and  can  go  over  ground  that  a sailing  boat 

Liston  Carnie,  could  not  go  over. 

Nain’  19034.  Do  you  know  Ballinskellig  Bay? — Yes; 
amea  ain.  jg  very  good,  the  Dingle  boats  go  there. 

19035.  There  are  banks  tkei-e  ? — Yes,  and  off  Smer- 
wick  there  is  a good  bank. 

19036.  And  Bantry  Bay  ? — Yes,  that  is  very 
good. 

19037.  There  are  banks  there? — Yes.  You  get 
lots  of  sole  there.  It  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  used  to 
be. 

19038.  Do  you  go  to  Baltimore  at  all  ? — Yes,  we 
work  at  Baltimore. 

1 9039.  Are  there  any  banks  at  Baltimore  ? — Off  the 
Fastnet  there  is.  I have  had  lines  shot  there,  off  the 
Fastnet. 

19040.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  the  want  of  piers,  and  do  you 
think  that  the  Government  could  do  anything  to 
encourage  the  fisheries  off  that  coast  by  providing 
harbours  and  piers  ? — Yes  ; there  are  different  har- 
bours there  where  there  could  be  piers  made,  and  that 
would  help  them.  For  instance,  Yalentia  is  like  the 
centre  of  the  main  fishing  there,  betwixt  all  these 
places,  and  even  for  the  mackerel  fishing  it  is  the 
centre. 

19041.  When  you  say  Valentia  is  the  centre, 
between  what  points  do  you  mean  ? Do  you  mean 
between  the  west  coast  and  the  south  coast? — For 
mackerel  fishing  from  Foss  rock  off  the  Flaskets  to 
Skelligs  on  the  south-west.  That  is  the  main  part 
where  we  have  fished  all  these  years — on  that  line, 
and  we  never  went  from  it,  and  they  have  been  the 
most  numerous  points  I have  found  on  that  coast. 

19042.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  getting  your  fish  to  market  when  you  land  them, 
for  want  of  railway  communication  ? — The  first  season 
we  got  done  with  them,  but  then  we  would  not 
go  round  on  that  coast  except  we  have  our  buyers 
come  with  us.  They  have  steamboats,  and  have  1,500 
or  1,600  tons  of  ice  there  before  we  have  a ton  of  fish, 
and  that  was  'only  for  thirty-five  fishing  boats.  We 
do  not  go  as  a general  rule  for  fish  to  sell  in  the 
open  market  at  all.  It  is  useless. 

19043.  Why  is  it  useless? — Because  there  is  no 
market — at  least  there  is  a market,  but  there  is  no 
convenience  to  take  them. 

19044.  You  mean  there  is  no  railway  accommodation? 
— No.  In  Dingle  Bay  and  Smenvick  it  is  forty 
miles  from  a railway,  and  it  is  a long  way  for  a cart 
to  go. 

19045.  Would  railway  accommodation  to  these 
points  increase  your  fishing,  do  you  think  ? — Yes,  by 
all  means.  Our  own  buyers  and  local  buyers  could 
buy,  and  little  men  could  buy  and  send  them  in  if 
there  was  a railway,  and  even  the  buyer  I have  been 
engaged  to  for  the  last  seven  years,  would  send  many 
a day  when  he  would  not  have  the  necessary  quantity 
if  the  steamboats  were  there. 

19046.  You  would  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the 
large  buyers  that  come  there  with  their  steamers  ?— 
No;  and  the  local  buyers  could  buy  then.  There  are 
a good  many  of  them  about  Valentia.  They  buy  in 
the  first  of  the  season  when  the  fish  is  scarce,  because 
it  is  a long  time  going  to  market,  and  they  are  able 
to  make  some  profit,  but  when  the  fish  comes  plentiful 
they  are  not  able  to  get  profit,  because  this  fish  is  a 
day  or  two  later  in  the  market. 

19047.  As  regal'd s providing  boats,  nets,  and  fish- 
ing gear  generally,  do  you  think  that  the  fishing  off 
the  Irish  coast  would  be  increased  if  encouragement 
were  given  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of  provid- 
ing money  for  loans  in  the  first  instance  for  boats, 
and  nets,  and  so  on  ? — By  all  means  it  would,  because 
we  go  to  the  harbours  there,  and  there  is  not  a boat 
fishing  .out  of  them.  We  can  carry  our  money  home 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  why  should  not  they  have  it. 


It  is  there  on  their  coasts,  and  yet  we  can  go  to  their 
coasts  and  take  it  home  from  them. 

19048.  How  are  the  Manx  fishermen  provided  in 

the  first  instance  with  their  boats  ? Is  it  their  own 
capital? — It  is  our  own  capital.  We  have  no 
Government  grants.  We  have  had  to  work  it  out  of 
our  o\Vn  heads,  which  we  did.  A few  big  owners  have 
got  amongst  us  to  what  there  used  to  be.  Taking 
the  year  all  round  now  it  is  not  so  good,  and  the 
big  owners  have  got  into  them,  but  we  all  have 
parts  in  them. 

19049.  Do  you  mean  men  of  capital  ? — Yes,  men  of 
capital,  as  have  got  up  from  fishermen. 

19050.  But  it  has  all  been  by  your  own  industry 
and  perseverance  ? — Yes.  They  made  their  own 

ropes  and  gear,  and  they  could  charge  their  own  price 
to  the  poor  man.  The  poor  man  had  to  pay  his  full 
price  for  his  net  and  gear  until  opposition  came,  and 
then  they  had  to  come  down. 

19051.  (To  James  Main). — Will  that  answer  apply 
also  to  the  Scotch  boats  ? — Yes,  we  have  no  grants. 

19052.  All  your  boats  are  provided  by  yourselves 
and  Government  has  not  assisted  you  in  any  way 
except  in  the  provision  of  piers  and  harbours  ? — That 
is  so — only  piers  and  harbours. 

19053.  (To  Thomas  Quilliam). — What  class  of  boat 

do  you  find  most  suitable  for  fishing  off  the  coast? I 

am  in  a lug  boat  myself ; she  is  the  handiest  for  that 
fishing. 

19054.  What  is  her  length? — Forty-five  feet. 

19055.  What  is  her  beam?—- About  fifteenfeec  beam. 

19056.  And  her  tonnage? — About  forty  tons  ; the 
register  would  be  only  about  twenty.  Our  boat  is 
seventeen  ton,  and  they  register  them  up  as  high  as 
twenty-five  tons  ; but  some  of  them  are  fifty-feet  long. 

19057.  Which  do  you  think  best? — If  you  are 
going  to  put  boats  on  that  coast,  put  the  dandy  rig,  so 
that  they  will  be  handy  for  trawling  or  hook  fishing, 
or  any  business  they  like  to  put  them  to.  We  have 
them  for  both  purposes  in  our  own  harbour.  All  the 
boats  that  are  built  now  are  the  dandy  class,  and  they 
will  answer  for  any  business: 

19058.  Perhaps  you  will  describe  what  that  means? 
— The  smack  rig  forward  and  a jigger  aft. 

19059.  Mr.  Bcurry. — With  a fore  and  aft  main- 
mast?— Yes  ; they  are  very  much  better,  because  you 
can  use  them  for  trawling,  line  fishing,  and  net  fish- 
ing. 

19060.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — It  is  yawl  rigged? — Yes; 
that  is  the  right  rig. 

19061.  The  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  size. 
Do  you  suggest  the  same  size  as  you  describe  ? — Forty- 
five  feet  is  plenty  long  enough.  We  have  large  boats 
with  steam  in  them,  but  if  you  put  them  on  that  coast 
you  would  not  want  steam,  and  forty-five  feet  is  plenty. 

19062.  And  what  beam? — Fourteen  or  fifteen  feet ; 
but  then  there  is  an  average  beam  on  them  if  you 
build  them  that  length.  There  are  a few  of  them  at 
the  cape  there. 

19063.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  would  the  draught  of 
water  be  ? — From  seven  to  nine  feet. 

19064.  Mr.  Ahernethy. — What  crew  do  you  cany 
in  your  boat  ? — Seven — six  men  and  a boy.  Eight  is 
our  complement,  but  we  have  a little  steam  engine 
now. 

19065.  The  Chairmcm. — How  many  experienced 
men  have  you  in  each  boat  ? — Two  or  three,  perhaps. 
In  our  fleet  we  cannot  get  all  experienced  men. 

19066.  You  take  youths  ? — With  300  boats  going 
out  of  a little  harbour  where  there  are  4,000  or  5,000 
inhabitants,  it  is  hard  at  times  to  get  crews ; but  at 
other  times  men  are  very  plentiful,  coming  from  all 
parts. 

19067.  You  are  satisfied  with  two  experienced  men, 
and  the  rest  are  either  youths  or  men  learning?— 
There  are  two  steady  men,  a man  with  the  skipper 
that  can  mend  nets. 

19068.  The  experienced  men  are  not  only  expe- 
rienced at  handling  the  boat,  but  also  in  handling  the 
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nets? — And  steady — that  is  the  main  point.  I have 
seen  boats  of  that  class,  and  drunkenness  has  done 
away  with  them. 

19069.  Take  a youth— say  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age — how  long  will  he  have  to  be  on  board 
one  of  these  fishing  boats  before  you  would  consider 
him  an  experienced  man  ? — It  would  be  according  to 
his  intellect. 

19070.  But  as  a rule? — I have  been  a skipper 
twenty-three  years  myself.  I was  only  three  years 
going ; but  I served  my  time  partly  as  a carpenter 
before  that.  I was  only  three  years  going,  and  then 
I was  sent  as  skipper  on  the  east  coast — the  first  big 
boat  that  went  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

19071.  You  were  sent  as  master  of  the  boat  after 
three  years  ? — Yes  ; but  then  there  was  a good  man 
sent  with  me.  I was  never  on  that  coast  by  myself. 
I was  only  a boy  at  that  time.  It  was  my  father’s 
boat;  and  then  the  man  sent  with  me  was  not  a 
teetotaller  and  I was  a teetotaller  myself,  and  I 
was  sent  with  him  more  as  a purser  than  anything 
else,  and  that  is  the  principal  thing.  There  are  a 
good  many  men  on  our  boats  that  do  not  know  suffi- 
cient for  skippers.  The  particular  man  we  send  as  a 
steady  man  is  the  purser,  because  di-ink  is  very  preva- 
lent among  the  fleets  on  that  coast. 

19072.  You  think  that  from  three  to  five  years  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinarily  intelligent  young  man  is 
sufficient  to  give  him  experience,  and  make  him  an 
experienced  fisherman  ? — Yes  ; two  years  would  make 
many  of  the  men  on  that  coast,  or  a year,  because 
many  of  them  are  used  to  fishing  in  small  boats,  and 
if  they  only  got  one  year  some  of  those  would  be  as 
good  as  many  of  our  Manxmen. 

19073.  Mr.  Barry. — Now  are  you  talking  of  men, 
and  not  of  youths  ? — Of  youths.  I have  taken  them 
to  sea  myself  to  try  them. 

19074.  At  what  age? — Seventeen,  eighteen,  and 
nineteen  years,  I have  taken  them  with  us.  There 
would  be  two  or  three  come  together  to  see  the  fish- 
ing, and  I have  taken  them  out,  and  they  are  smart 
men. 

19075.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  anything 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  Father  Davies  at  Baltimore 
for  training  the  men  ? — Yes,  it  is  a good  plan. 

19076.  What  is  it? — He  begins  first  from  school. 
The  only  accounts  I have  got  of  it  is  newspaper  accounts. 
He  begins  learning  them- to  mend  the  nets  and  mount 
them.  It  is  not  the  making  of  the  nets  that  is  the 
main  thing  ; but  it  is  the  mounting  of  them.  They 
are  learned  all  that  in  that  school ; and  they  are 
learned  everything  but  putting  them  in  the  water. 

19077.  Mr.  Bcm-y. — But  that  is  only  just  started  ? 
— It  is  not  in  full  swing  yet.  It  will  take  them  a 
few  years.  In  that  school  the  young  men  coming  up 
would  not  learn.'  Men  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  of  age  would  learn  better  to  come  into  that 
school  to  learn  the  mounting  of  the  nets. 

19078.  The  Chairman. — From  your  own  experi- 
ence, taking  a youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age  that  has  never  been  to  sea  before  for  fishing  pur- 
poses, how  long  would  it  take  him  if  he  applies  him- 
self to  it  diligently  to  leam,  not  only  the  handling  of 
the  boat,  but  the  mending  of  the  nets,  and  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  a fishei-man,  so  that  you  would  call  him 
an  experienced  man?— He  might  be  an  experienced 
man  in  one  year  in  the  knowledge  of  the  boat  and  the 
working  of  it ; but  I am  not,  going  to  say  he  would 
be  an  experienced  man  in  mending  the  nets  in  one 
year.  Many  of  our  men  are  twenty  years  going  and 
do  not  know  it.  1 1 know  that  is  the  case  on  our  coast. 
There  is  many  a man  goes  his  lifetime,  and  cannot 
mend  his  nets.  It  is  the  intellect.  I know  some  of 
the  boatmen  in  our  harbours  that  cannot  mend  their 
own  nets  yet.  "•  Some  of  the  boatmen  going  out  of  our 
harbours  cannot  mend  or  mount  their  own  nets, 
because  it  is  very  often  done  at  home  by  other  men 
■who  make  it  their  business. 

19079.  What  proportion  of  the  fishermen  are 


experienced  in  mending  there  own  nets  ? — You  will 
get  three  or  four  of  them,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
crew  of  some  boats  can  do  it.  When  some  of  the  men 
have  parts  themselves  they  can  do  it. 

19080.  Could  a quarter,  or  half  of  the  whole  of  the 
fishermen  be  called  experienced  men  in  mending  or 
mounting  their  nets  ? — There  is  many  a boat  of  ours 
where  there  is  only  one  man  who  can  mend — the 
skipper  himself,  and  sometimes  he  cannot  mend 
either,  and  then  he  will  have  one  man  with  him,  but 
on  the  west  coast  we  do  not  want  so  much  mending, 
but  down  in  county  Cork  where  there  are  steamers, 
they  have  great  damage  there,  and  we  want  two  or 
three  men.  I have  been  myself,  and  got  no  sleep  for 
a week  ; but  have  to  sit  up  all  day  to  mend  the  nets. 
The  nets  were  our  own,  and  if  we  did  not  mend  them 
we  knew  what  we  had  to  lose.  We  should  have  had 
to  go  home,  and  that  makes  us  more  careful  than  the 
natives  would  be  there.  The  natives  are  rather  care- 
less about  their  nets,  because  the  people  are  not 
brought  up  to  it. 

19081.  Have  you  come  in  contact  with  the  men 
that  are  now  being  sent  out  from  Baltimore  under  the 
instruction  of  Father  Davies  ? — No.  I have  not  hap- 
pened on  any  of  them. 

19082.  (To  James  Main). — Have  you  or  your 
fellow  Scotch  fishermen  come  in  contact  with  them? 
—No. 

19083.  You  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the 
experiment  is  ? 

Thomas  Quilliam. — I know  that  the  men  at  Cape 
Clear  are  as  sharp  and  shoving  as  any  men  in  the 
Channel.  They  go  to  sea  and  leave  our  boats  in. 
They  are  pushing  men,  and  1 have  seen  them  in  Balti- 
more itself  going  to  sea  when  our  boats  would  not  go 
out,  but  that  was  for  this  reason  : that  we  might  lose 
our  nets,  and  they  did  not  care  so  much  about  losing 
their  nets,  but  if  we  went  out  and  lost  our  nets,  we 
knew  what  the  result  would  be,  that  we  should  have 
to  go  home  and  lose  the  fishing. 

19084.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Thomas  Quilliam). — What  do 
they  do  if  they  lose  their  nots  ? — They  are  at  home, 
and  it  is  only  a week’s  expenses  for  them,  but  when 
we  leave  home  there  is  £30  or  £40  expenses  on  us, 
and  if  there  is  nothing  earned  there  is  all  that  expense 
on  us.  Once  it  gets  on  in  the  season  we  are  not  so 
afraid  of  losing  them.  We  are  very  careful  of  our 
nets,  but  we  used  to  lose  lots  of  them. 

19085.  The  Chavnrum. — Would  the  same  thing 
apply  to  the  fishermen  from  Baltimore? — The  boats  all 
hail  from  Baltimore,  but  they  are  principally  Cape 
men  in  them. 

19086.  Mr.  Pirn. — Where  do  they  get  their  nets? 
— Principally  from  the  Isle  of  Man  ; they  are  guar- 
anteed to  them.  The  Manx  nets  are  very  often  coated 
with  tar,  and  they  stand  longer.  They  may  not  be  so 
well  to  fish  with  at  first,  but  they  are  guaranteed  to 
stand.  Those  are  the  mackerel  and  herring  nets. 
They  might  prefer  the  Scotch  herring  nets,  but  they 
will  not  beat  us  for  mackerel  nets. 

James  Maim. — The  Isle  of  Man  nets  are  the  best 
nets  for  mackerel  fishing. 

19087.  The  Chairman  (to  Thomas  Quilliam).— 
Have  you  experienced  any  want  of  curing  establish- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? — Yes.  Coing  from 
Baltimore  there  is  a railway  within  10  or  12  miles  of 
it.  They  are  closer  to  Milford  for  the  steamboats. 
At  any  place  in  county  Cork,  they  are  closer,  and 
they  will  be  a day  in  the  market  before  the  westward 
fish  gets  there.  They  run  these  boats  from  Balti- 
more. 

19088.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  frequently,  when 
you  have  a large  take  of  fish,  if  you  could  land  them 
at  a curing  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? — 
Mackerel  would  not  take  very  well ; there  is  no 
market  except  the  French  market  for  them,  and  that 
is  shut  to  us.  The  salt  market  will  not  take  them. 
At  tile  present’ time  they  do  cure  them,  but  you  get 
nothing  for  them  in  the  English  market.  They  will 
412 
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soli  in  the  winter  time  in  their  own  markets.  They 
buy  them  from  5s.  to  6s.,  7s.  and  9s.  They  do  cure 
a lot  of  them  for  their  own  consumption  in  the  winter 
and  springtime. 

19089.  For  mackerel,  you  have  no  market  for  the 
cured  fish  1 — No.  Then  herrings  they  cannot  cure. 

19090.  Would  not  it  be  a great  advantage  if  you 
had  curing  establishments  for  the  herrings  ! — I will 
tell  you  one  thing.  The  herrings  are  there  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  they 
are  not  fit  for  curing  in  those  months.  In  my  ex- 
perience they  are  not  fit  for  curing  till  the  latter  end 
of  August.  They  are  too  oily  and  they  do  not  stand 
the  salt.  They  are  too  rich  for  the  salt,  it  is  only 
when  they  get  poor  again  that  they  will  stand  the 
salt.  That  is  the  principal  season  there  with  the 
exception  of  Dunmore.  Dunmore  is  very  good  in  the 
county  of  Waterford.  At  the  present  time  that  has 
done  very  well  all  the  season,  at  the  herring  fishing. 

19091.  (To  James  Main). — I should  like  to  have 
the  experience  of  the  Scotch  fisherman  about  the 
curing  of  fish.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  curing  establishments  were  established  on  the  east 
coast  ? — I think  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  nice  herring  in  Ardglass 
and  Ilowth,  and  we  could  not  get  rid  of  them. 

19092.  During  establishments  would  enable  you  to 
do  so  ! — Of  course. 

19093.  What  do  you  say  to  the  answer  that  has 
been  given  by  Thomas  Quilliam,  that  the  fish  are  too 
oily  1 — They  are. 

12094.  TJp  to  what  time  is  that  2 — The  month  of 
August. 

19005.  When  is  the  best  time  for  the  herring 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ! — About  the  months 
of  May  and  J une. 

Thomas  Quilliam. — It  is  very  good  in  August  to- 
wards Ardglass. 

19096.  (To  James  Main). — If  you  had  curing  estab- 
lishments you  would  not  use  them  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  or  July  ! — The  herrings  from  Ardglass 
are  all  sold  in  the  markets  of  Belfast  and  London, 
and  then  at  the  back  end  of  the  season,  in  the  month 
of  August,  is  when  they  cure  them. 

Liston  Carnie. — There  was  a gentleman  fishing  at 
Ardglass  who  belongs  to  Belfast,  that  took  the 
herrings,  and  his  name  was  Clark.  He  came  from 
Rockfield. 

19097.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  James  Main). — When 
you  have  a very  large  take  of  herrings  you  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  fish  ! — Yes. 

19098.  If  you  had  a curing  establishment  nothing 
would  be  wasted! — Nothing  would  be  wasted.  I 
have  seen  100  mease  caught  and  thrown  overboard. 

19099.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  James  Main). — On  the  coast 
of  Scotland  is  it  only  in  the  month  of  August  that 
they  commence! — Yes. 

William  Main. — They  generally  cure  a few  in  the 
latter  end  of  July,  but  the  fish  are  rich  and  will  not 
keep  the  length  of  time.  With  regai-d  to  Ardglass, 
there  is  a great  want  with  regard  to  our  markets,  for 
a railway  between  Ardglass  and  Downpatrick.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  carted  up  there,  and  when  there  comes 
a glutted  market  there  is  no  consumption,  by  reason 
of  there  being  no  railway  going  to  Belfast.  The 
distance  is  seven  miles,  and  that  is  a long  cartage. 

19100.  (To  William  Main). — Do  you  often  go  into 
Ardglass!— Yes,  year  after  year. 

19101.  What  sort  of  harbour  is  it  in  a strong 
easterly  gale! — It  is  a very  good  harbour  now. 

19102.  You  can  lie  inside  the  harbour  in  an 
easterly  gale  1 

Liston  Carnie- — They  have  made  a fine  deep  harbour 
now  of  it.  The  first  part  of  it  was  knocked  down, 
and  it  is  extended  about  twenty  feet  more. 

19103.  Then  your  boats  never  have  to  go  into  that 
inner  dock ! 

William  Main. — In  bad  weather.  There  are  three 


or  four  Hundred  Scotch  boats  go  there  in  the  season- 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  up  to  the  middle  of  July. 

Thomas  Quilliam. — At  the  present  time  now  thev 
are  deepening  the  dock  and  the  outer  harbour  on  the 
beach  side  up  on  the  top  of  it,  and  cutting  away  about 
18  inches  of  the  rock.  I was  in  there  a fortnight  a»o 
It  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  place,  but  not  to  the  Board 
of  Works. 

19104.  We  were  told  by  some  witnesses  that  in  any 
strong  easterly  seas  you  were  obliged  to  run  into  that 
inner  dock  for  shelter  1 

Liston  Carnie. — Yes,  right  up  in  the  dock. 

James  Main. — We  have  to  do  that  in  bad  weather. 

19105.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  Thomas  Quilliam.) — What 

would  one  of  those  boats,  45  feet  long,  cost! The 

boat  herself  would  cost  ,£400,  or  a little  over.  I have 
seen  one  built  for  £400. 

19106.  What  does  the  fishing  gear  cost! — About 
£200 — the  train  and  ropes. 

19107.  Then  one  of  those  boats  complete  would  cost 
from  £600  to  £700  ! — £640  or  £650  ready  for  sea, 
ready  for  the  men  to  go  into,  and  cooking  utensils  and 
everything  in  it.  That  is  the  dandy  class.  They  are 
all  dandies  that  are  going  now.  Our  lug  boats  are 
vei-y  well  for  one  business,  but  not  for  the  other,  so 
they  are  doing  away  with  them. 

19108.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  James  Main).— What 
size  are  your  Scotch  boats  1 — Ours  are  about  the  same 
size — about  sixty  feet. 

19109.  Are  they  dandy  rigged,  tool — No,  lug 
rigged. 

19110.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  James  Main). — They  do  not 
draw  so  much  water!  — They  do  not  draw  much  less. 

19111.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  James  Main.) — What 
draught  of  water  will' you  have  when  you  have  a cargo 
of  fish  on  board! — We  should  draw  seven  and  a half 
or  eight  feet  of  water  loaded  with  fish. 

19112.  How  many  men  have  you  on  your  boat! 
— Seven  men  and  a boy. 

19113.  How  many  of  those  are  experienced  fisher- 
men!— They  are  all  experienced  together. 

William. •,  Main. — With  regard  to  where  we  belong 
we  are  all  experienced  men,  and  even  the  boy  could 
put  his  hand  to  anything.  The  boy  is  trained  from 
his  youth.  You  have  asked  how  long  it  took  a youth 
to  get  experienced  as  a fisherman — as  a thoroughbred 
fisherman.  It  will  take  a. boy  five  or  six  years.  I 
have  been  a long  time  a skipper,  and  so  has  my 
brother  here — for  fully  thirty  years — and  we  have 
trained  many  youths  in  our  lives  to  bring  them  up  to 
know  the  art  of  herring  fishing,  and  line  fishing  more 
especially,  which  is  more  particular. 

19114.  Mr.  Barry  (to  William  Main). — What  age 
do  you  begin! — About  14  or  15,  and  he  is  19  or  20 
before  he  has  a right  knowledge  of  it. 

. 19115.  Mr.  Pirn  (to  William  Main). — Have  you 
any  system  of  apprenticeship  1 — No,  we  have  none, 
but  they  do  not  fall  into  a man’s  share  until  they 
come  up  to  nineteen,  and  they  require  to  have  some 
activity  about  them. 

19116.  What  does  one  of  your  boats  cost! — Our 
boats  cost  about  £400.  I will  tell  you  liow  we  have 
improved.  About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  all 
had  boats — the  three  of  us — thirty-six  feet  or  thirty- 
seven  feet  long.  We  used  to  go  out  to  sea  in  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  to  the  herring 
fishing  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
when  the  herring  began  to  get  a little  scarce  we  took 
our  Mg  lines  for  cod  and  ling.  Then  we  had  our  fleet 
of  lines  on  board  our  boat,  and  our  fleet  of  nets,  and 
we  have  that  to  the  present  day,  and  when  we  get 
short  of  herrings,  so  as  not  to  go  to  market  with  one 
or  two  crans,  we  begin  and  shoot  our  lines,  and  they 
would  perhaps  realise  £8,  £10,  or  £20  a shot.  That 
is  better  than  going  to  the  market  with  a few  herrings. 
We  keep  always  our  lines  in  readiness  in  large  baskets, 
and  then  we  run  our  lines  into  the  baskets  and  put 
the  hooks  by  rotation  all  round.  Then  the  basket  is 
laid  aside  out  of  the  way  of  the  herring  fishing  gear. 
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„.lipn  jfc  is  required  to  be  brought  up  the  next 
to  be  shot  again,  there  it  is.  The  last  hook 
?°,rnthe  basket  is  taken  up  first,  and  two  men  sit 
v it  and  the  bait  is  all  ready.  I take,  a hook  and  a 
fe,  ‘ j throw  it  over,  and  the  boat  is  going  through 
Kiter  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour.  That  is  the 
the  *e  tro  on.  I may  tell  yon,  with  the  old  boats  we 
ffV|  tQ  °0  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
£Jh  0f°Forth  ; but  now,  in  April,  May,  and  June, 

<rn  100  and  120  miles  with  these  fifty  feet  or  sixty 
S’  boats,  and  we  fish  all  night  with  the  herring 
t,  We  have  separate  rooms.  We  have  a room 
for  the  nets  to  lay 'by  themselves,  and  then  we  have  a 
room  for  the  fish,  and  the  lines  he  by  themselves. 
Tint  is  owing  to  the  size  of  the  boats,  and  if  you  are 
u„ht  by  a storm  we  can  heave  these  boats  to,  but  .it 
is  a°very  severe  storm  when  we  cannot  press  forward 

either  through  or  run  with  it.  . ^ _T 

19117  The  Chairman  (to  William  Mam).— How 
Ion"  do  you  remain  at  seal— Generally  three  or  four 
aJL  Once  a week  we  make  a voyage. 

19118.  Do  you  keep  the  first  day's  fish  on  board  1 
_We  are  generally  about  a day  and  a half  making 
our  way  out  if  it  is  a good  leading  wind,  and  then  the 
next  morning  we  shoot  our  lines- on  the  Tuesday 
momin".  Then  we  shoot  our  nets  that  night  again 
for  baits,  because  it  is  all  in  the  dark  for  catching 
herrings.  You  can  catch  no  herrings  m the  daylight 
except  when  the  water  is  thick.  We  catch  them  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  stormy 
weather  when  the  water  is  thick.  Then  the  next  day 
following  we  shoot  our  lines  again,  and  whatever  we 
fret  that  day  we  proceed  home  with,  and  are  generally 
home  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday. 

19119  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  William  Mam). — Where 
do  you  go  to  ?— Newliaven— that  is  a fishing  station 
close  to  Leith. 

19120.  The  Chairman.— Whatever  fish  you  take 
during  the  days  you  are  at  sea  you  take  home  with 
you  in  one  lot?— Yes,  and  they  are  sold  by  auction 

there.  ■ , , . , , „ 

19121  Mr.  Abernethy.— Do  you  turn  at  Ardglass  f 
-It  was  about  1856  or  1857  that  I first  went  out. 

19122.  What  part  of  the  Irish  coast  do  you  gene- 
rally fish  in  ? — I fish  in  the  Irish  Channel. 

19123.  Not  on  the  west  coast? — No. 

19124  Mr.  Pirn  (to  William  Main). — Is  it  more  to 
tie  north  of  Howth  flint  you  Mi?— North  of  Howth. 

I have  been  out  towards  the  Codland  Bank,  ofi  Bray 

19125.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  trawl  at  all? 

No,  it  is  all  line  fishing. 

Liston  Garnie. — There  is  plenty  of  trawling  along 

19126.  (To  Liston  Carnie). — Do  you  find  haddock, 
cod,  and  ling  ?— We  never  tried  for  haddock. 

James  Main.— That  is  so— we  never  try  for 
haddocks.  . ,r  , 

19127.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  James  Mam).— You  do 
get  cod  fish? — Yes. 

19128.  The  Chairman  (to  Liston  Carnie).— Do  you 
get  turbot  ?— I never  saw  any  turbot  about  there. 

James  Main— I have  had  good  turbot  m Ardglass 
—at  the  bank  of  Ardglass,  and  halibut,  too. 

19129.  (To  James  Main).— Caught  by  trawling  ?— 
No,  by  the  line,  and  eels,  too— two  miles  ofi  Ard- 

° Thomas  Quilliam— Our  boats  are  trawlmg  there 
at  the  present  time. 

19130.  Mr.  Pirn,  (to  William  Maine).— What  part 
of  the  year  do  you  fish  off  the  Irish  coast?— We 
leave  home  about  the  25th  May,  and  commence  the 
1st  June,  and  continue  up  to  the  middle  or  M tn 
July. 

19131.  Is  it  chiefly  for  herrings  that  you  fish?— 
Chiefly  for  herrings.  That  is  the  principal  fash  we 
go  there  for. 

19132.  Then  you  go  back  to  Scotland  ?— Yes.  Our 


own  fishing  off  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  is  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September. 

19133.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Thomas  Quilliam).— What 
time  do  you  leave  the  Isle  of  Man  for  your  yearly 
excursion  ? — The  1st  of  March. 

19134.  Then  you  get  round  to  the  west  coast  ? — 
We  go  now  direct  to  the  west  coast. 

19135.  Do  you  go  to  Valentia  ?— We  make  Val- 
entia  our  harbour  to  spend  the  Sunday  in ; we  get 
there  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  March.  We  have  been 
there  on  the  1st  March. 

19136.  When  do  you  begin  fishing  1— Straight. 
19137.  What  do  you  fish  for?— We  fish  for 
mackerel  straight. 

19138.  How  long  do  you  fish  for  mackerel? — 
Until  the  middle  of  June— until  the  buyers  leave 
us.  We  leave  plenty  of  mackerel. 

19139.  What  do  you  do  then?— We  go  home  and 
set  our  herring  nets  going. 

19140.  You  get  back  there  about  the  end  of  June  ? 
—Yes,  and  we  begin  the  first  week  in  July. 

19141.  Where  do  you  begin  on  the  1st  July  ?— Off 
our  own  harbour — that  is  betwixt  Ardglass  and 
Peel. 

19142.  Then  you  fish  for  how  long  m that  neigh- 
bourhood ?— We  have  been  fishing  until  last  week. 
We  fish  from  Ardglass  and  come  to  our  own  harbour 
and  to  Carlingford  and  Howth. 

19143.  You  fish  in  the  Irish  Channel  until  the 
middle  of  November  ? — Yes. 

19144.  What  happens  then  1— We  lay  a good  many 
of  our  boats  up. 

19145.  You  go  back  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  lay 
your  boats  up  for  the  winter  ? — Yes. 

19146.  You  do  not  start  off  again  till  the  1st  of 

March? Yes;  we  are  fishing  at  the  present  time 

We  go  to  long  lines  and  fish  for  cod. 

19147.  In  what  neighbourhood? — In  Peel ; there 
are  a number  of  men  fishing  there. 

19148.  I thought  you  said  you  laid  up  your  boats  ? 

The  lug  boats  are  laid  up,  but  the  dandies  are  not 

laid  up.  They  trawl  all  the  winter.  There  are  not 
over  fifteen  or  sixteen  dandies  belonging  to  our  har- 
bour. They  are  new  boats  lately. 

19149.  They  would  not  lay  up  at  all  ? — No,  because 
they  put  new  trawl  beams  into  them,  and  they  trawl 
abreast  of  Ardglass  and  Peel,  and  get  turbot,  ray,  and 
sole.  There  is  a fleet  of  trawl  boats  there  now  where 
there  used  to  be  none.  . 

19150.  Would  those  boats  go  on  fashing  in  that 
neighbourhood  until  the  1st  of  March  1— Yes. 

19151.  Then  you  go  round  again  to  the  west  of 
Ireland? — Yes.  , 

19152.  That  is  your  rotation  of  work  all  the  year  f 
—All  the  year  round.  When  I go  home  now  I go  to 
the  long  line  fishing.  Our  men  are  there. 

19153.  Confining  yourself  for  the  moment  to  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  when  you  get  round,  have  you 
a complete  crew  on  board  ?— A full  crew. 

19154.  You  bring  all  your  crew  from  the  isle  ox 
Man  %— Yes. 

19155.  Do  you  ever  ship  any  Irishmen  l — Y es,  a 
few  years  ago  we  did.  I always  took  two  from  the 
county  Cork,  but  they  are  skippers  of  boats  now. 

19156  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bantry  and 
Yalentia,  do  you  ship  men  on  your  boats?— No, 
except  one  man  is  laid  up  with  sickness.  We  have 
earned  these  men  out  with  our  crew  for  pleasure,  but 
seven  or  eight  vears  ago  we  had  two  of  them  round 
on  this  coast  with  us.  We  took  one  from  a farm  as 
a boy  and  he  worked  with  us  for  four  years.  Then 
they  bought  a boat  for  him,  and  paid  for  it.  It  was 
second-hand,  and  it  cost  only  £200,  and  he  is  skipper 
of  her  there  now.  Then  another  brother  come  with 
us  but  this  other  brother  had  been  at  sea,  working  in 
the  small  boats  there  fishing  with  long  lines.  He  has 
got  a boat  there  called  “The  Gwendonline  of  Glan- 

19157.  Was  that  due  to  the  training  in  your  boat  ? 


Thomas 
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Nov.  8, 1887.  — A good  deal  of  it.  Then  a sailor,  who  had  been 

Thomas  away  in  the  merchant  service,  was  there  when  we  were 

Quiiliam,  there,  and  came  back  to  the  Island  with  us.  We 

Liston  Camic,  had  got  a berth  for  him  when  fishing  mackerel,  but 

James' M^n"’  wlien  we  §°  ll0me  t]l<?  man  goes  to  other  business. 

We  carry  one  or  two  hometb  the  herring  fishing 
when  we  are  going  home,  but  we  have  not  carried  one 
of  the  Valentia  men  home.  They  stop  with  us  the 
summer  season,  going  home  for  the  winter,  and  then 
we  have  them  for  the  next  year  coming  on.  There 
are  three  men  in  Glandore,  county  Cork,  who  have 
got  boats  of  their  own,  as  smart  men  as  need  wish  to 
be.  Those  three  men  can  mend  nets,  and  no  .doubt 
they  can  moimt  nets  now. 

19158.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valentia  and 
Dingle,  do  you  find  that  if  you  take  the  young  Ir-ish 
on  board,  that  they  turn  into  good  sailors  ? — I suppose 
there  are  100  good  men  belonging  to  Dingle.  There 
are  thirty  trawl  boats  in  Dingle,  and  there  are 
six  fishing  mackerel,  and  they  come  down  with 
their  boats  and  nets  for  herring.  They  fish  a little 
off  their  own  place  with  herring,  but  they  have 
not  got  a market.  If  that  does  not  suit  they  go  to 
the  Shetlands.  Two  Dingle  boats  have  fished  off  the 
Shetland  Islands.  Most  of  our  fleet  when  we  go  home 
go  to  the  Shetlands.  There  will  be  100  sail  stop  at 
home,  and  the  rest  go  to  the  Shetlands.  They  never 
shoot  a net  in  our  water  ; but  go  away  to  the  Shetland 
straight,  and  the  Dingle  boats  have  done  the  same, 
and  have  done  as  good  as  any  boats  have  done. 

19159.  The  Chairman  (to  Thomas  Quiiliam). — 
Then  the  Irish  make  as  good  fishermen  as  the  Scotch 
and  the  Manx  men  ? — I think  they  are  as  quick-witted 
people  as  ever  I fell  in  with,  and  they  have  as  good  a 
knowledge  as  any  I have  fell  in  with. 

19160.  Mr.  Abernethy  (to  James  Main). — Do  you 
agree  with  that  ? — Y es. 

19161.  The  Chairman  ( to  Thomas  Quiiliam), — You 
say  you  are  several  weeks  away  ? — Yes. 

19162.  What  do  you  do  with  your  fish.  Take  the 
mackerel — where  do  you  dispose  of  it  ? — When  we  are 
round  on  that  Cork  side  we  go  in  with  fresh  fish 
every  morning  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage 
to  the  buyers  ; but  when  on  the  west  coast  we  go 
round  engaged,  getting  so  much  in  the  month  of  March, 
so  much  in  April,  and  so  much  in  May ; but  to  Cork 
we  would  not  go  for  that.  We  are  engaged  in  March 
for  26s.  per  126  fish. 

19163.  What  in  April? — Then  £1  to  the  Wednes- 
day before  Good  Friday.  It  runs  out  in  April  some 
years  later,  and  then  15s.  for  the  latter  end  of 
April. 

19164.  And  in  May  ? — Then  11s.  in  May  and  6s.  in 
June. 

19165.  That  is  what  you  are  paid  by  the  large 
buyers  who  have  their  steamers  accompanying  you  ? — 
Yes  ; this  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  we  were  fishing 
for  5s.  6 d.  We  overdid  the  buyers,  and  had  to  stop 
on  half  time.  The  weather  was  good,  and  we  could 
get  out  every  night.  We  overstocked  them,  and 
could  not  do  away  with  them.  The  four  steamers 
went  away  with  tons  of  fish,  and  we  had  not  a steamer 
left. 

19166.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Thomas  Quiiliam). — Are 
those  the  prices  you  get  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valentia?— Yes;  but  I would  not  engage  on  the 
county  Cork  side  on  those  terms.  I should  expect  a 
third  more. 

19167.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  that  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative scarceness  of  fish? — No  ; but  the  transit  of 
fish  is  quicker  to  the  English  markets.  Our  fish  on 
that  coast  is  a day  behind-hand.  It  does  very  well 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  fish  is  scarce  ; but  when 
fish  is  plentiful  the  county  Cork  fish  is  all  in  before 
ours,  and  from  Bantry  the  fish  is  before  ours.  They 
are  four  or  five  hours  before  us  in  the  market. 

19168.  Mr.  Pim. — Do  you  think  if  you  could  send 
the  fish  by  railway  from  Valentia  you  would  get'  a 
higher  price  ?— Yes,  by  all  means,  because  we  should 


have  more  buyers,  and  we  should  go  there  witl 
engaging  to  these  men,  and  these  men  wo'-ld  H\  °f 
follow  us  and  buy  in  the  open  market.  * 6 to 

19169.  Mr  Abernethy. — Do  you  land  any  f,5i,  • 
Valentia  now?-  -We  can  for  next  year  if  We  Jn 
engage.  Smith  and  Lawson  have  a yard  take/' 
Valentia,  for  another  year.  We  are  not  engaged  yet 
but  Christmas  is  about  our  time  for  engaging  ^ ’ 

19170.  Is  that  a wharf  for  landing  the  fish  ?._ 
There  is  a nice  little  pier ; but  you  can  only  get  at  it/ 
half  tide.  If  there  was  a railway  there  it  would  be' 
good  deal  better  ; that  is,  a wooden  wharf  to  the  point 
—not  to  Cahirciveen  ; but  you  would  require  to  come 
to  the  point  opposite  Valentia. 

19171.  When  you  say  that  you  have  had  more  fish 
lately  than  the  dealers  could  dispose  of ; if  there  were 
curing  establishments  the  fish  would  keep  up  in  price 
a good  deal? — They  do  not  like  salt  mackerel. 

19172.  But  herrings? — Herrings  would,  but  salt 
fish  they  do  not  look  to  give  over  5s.,  6s.,  or  7s.  a 
100,  if  they  speat  them  and  salt  them — that  is  the 
native  people,  no  others  will  buy  them  except  the 
natives. 

19173.  Mr.  Pim. — That  is  salted  mackerel  ?— Yes 
they  will  not  sell  only  in  the  West  of  Ireland— her- 
rings, once  the  season  commences,  although  there  are 
plenty  of  herrings  on  the  coast.  Their  boats  were- 
fishing  mackerel  at  the  time  ; but  our  boats  are  goin« 
to  try  it  this  year,  and  carry  some  herring  nets°with 
them  to  fish  mackerel  and  herring  at  the  same  time. 

19174.  When  you  come  round  to  the  Irish  Sea  to 
fish  for  herrings,  where  do  you  sell  the  herrings  ?— By 
auction,  in  our  own  place  and  Ardglass,  and  in  Kilkeel 
and  Howth  and  Kinsale,  and  further  south,  in  the 
open  market,  so  that  any  man  can  buy.  They  are 
sold  by  sample. 

19175.  Mr.  Ba/rry. — Do  you  sail  your  own  beat?— 
Yes. 

19176.  It  belongs  to  you  ? — No,  part  only. 

19177.  On  what  principle  do  the  owner  and  the 
crew  share  ? — In  the  mackerel  fishing  the  owners  find 
the  train  and  the  boats,  and  give  them  to  us  and  say 
— do  your  best  for  us.  Then  our  expenses  are  taken 
out  of  the  gross  earnings,  that  is  the  meat,  coal,  oil, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  expenses  of  the 
boats — not  nets. 

19178.  You  mean  the  expense  of  living? — Yes; 
that  is  taken  out  of  the  gross  earnings  first. 

19179.  Before  any  division  takes  place? — Before 
any  division  takes  place.  Then  the  money  is  divided 
into  two  halves.  Supposing  we  have  £500,  there  is 
£50  for  the  expenses.  Our  expenses  are  heavy, 
because  it  is  a fortnight  before  we  get  there,  and  a 
fortnight  after  the  fishing  is  over,  before  we  get  back, 
and  keeping  eight  or  nine  men  all  these  four  weeks  is 
laying  a lot  of  expense  on  us.  Then  we  may  be  three 
or  four  weeks  laying  up  with  bad  weather,  when  ve 
cannot  go  out.  Then  say  there  is  £450  left ; then  the 
half  of  that  is  for  the  crew  and  the  engine.  The 
engine  goes  with  the  crew  in  our  boat,  because  it  has 
taken  the  place  of  a man,  and  is  getting  the  man’s 
share. 

19180.  The  crew  have  to  pay  for  the  engine? — It 
is  taken  out  of  their  part.  There  are  seven  parts  and 
a half  making  up  our  half,  and  the  boat  gets  the  other 
half.  The  boat  very  often  has  got  the  engine,  and  she 
lifts  one  of  the  men’s  shares,  so  that  the  owner  lifts 
the  engine’s  share ; that  is,  he  has  half,  and  the  share 
for  his  engine  besides. 

19181.  Then  the  owner,  in  return  for  finding  the 
boat  and  the  engine,  takes  a half  share  after  all  the 
expenses  are  paid  ? — Yes  ; that  is,  of  the  net  amount. 

19182.  Then  will  you  tell  me  how  the  crew  are 
remunerated  ? — In  mackerel  fishing  every  man  is  alike 
except  the  boy. 

19183.  Skipper  and  all? — Skipper  and  all.  The 
poorest  man  in  our  boat  at  mackerel  fishing  gets  as 
much  as  I have,  except  my  own  share  of  the  boat.  If 
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, jias  only  been  three  years  at  sea  he  has  a full  share 
the  same  as  the  skipper. 

19184.  Who  selects  the  orew  ? — The  skipper. 

19185.  Has  he  the  right  of  selecting  his  crew  ? — 
Ves  he  selects  all  his  crew,  and  nobody  can  select  a 
crew  for  him  except  he  does  it.  Very  often,  if  you 

0 fc  a "ood  crew,  you  try  and  keep  them  together.  I 
have  had  two  men  with  me  these  twelve  years.  They 
are  not  men  of  much  sense,  but  they  are  good  for  nets. 

1 do  not  interfere  with  the  nets  myself,  but  keep  my 
own  knowledge  for  safety.  They  are  good  workers, 

anil  I keep  them  on. 

19186.  (To  Liston  Carme). — Is  your  experience 
the  same  under  the  Scotch  system  ? — Much  about  the 

Sa'l9187.  Is  there  the  same  principle  in  the  division 
of  profits  ? 

James  Main. — Yes,  about  the  same. 

19188.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  ordinary  course 
of  fishing  is,  starting  from  your  port  of  Newhaven. 
■flTiat  time  do  you  come  on  the  Irish  coast  ? 

Liston  Carnie. — We  commence  on  the  Irish  coast 
on  the  1st  of  June. 

19189.  That  is  for  the  herring  fishing1? — Yes. 

19190.  How  long  do  you  fish  for  herring  ? — Up  to 
the  latter  part  of  J uly. 

19191.  What  happens  then? — Then  we  go  away 
and  come  round  to  the  east  coast  fishing. 

19192.  To  fish  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland? — Yes. 
19193.  How  long  do  you  fish  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland?— Up  to  September. 

19194.  Then  do  you  lie  up  for  the  winter? — No,  we 
go  co  the  herrings. 

19195.  In  what  neighbourhood? — Away  up  to  the 
north,  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  eastward. 

19196.  How  long  does  that  last? — The  boats  are 


at  the  present  time. 

19197.  (To  William  Main).— Will  they  fish  on  for 
Iona?— .Yes,  up  to  the  month  of  February  if  there  is 
good  herring  fishing,  then  they  generally  give  it  up. 

19198.  When  does  the  herring  fishing  begin  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland — on  the  Firth  of  Forth? — 
About  the  middle  of  this  month  generally — November. 
At  the  present  time  some  of  them  are  engaged  in  sprat 
fishing, 

19199.  How  long  does  that  last?— It  generally 
lasts  up  to  about  the  New  Year  or  a little  later. 
Sometimes  they  get  away  a little  sooner-. 

19200.  It  lasts  into  January?— Yes,  this  year  they 
are  a very  fine  quality — a pure  sprat,  and  the  sprat 
is  a different  fish  from  the  herring  altogether. 

19201.  What  do  you  do  after  January,  before  you 
go  to  the  coast  of  Ireland? — We  go  down  to  Anstruther 
in  Fifesliire,  and  then  we  go  down  with  the  herrings, 
and  we  take  our  great  lines  for  cod  and  ling  and 
halibut,  and  ply  them  out  there,  and  continue  all  the 
same  until  tlie  herring  season  begins;  some  of  us  join 
about  the  month  of  May  in  the  fore  part,  and  drop 
the  white  fishing  for  the  herring  fishing,  and  go  to 
Ireland.  Some  continue  deep  sea  fishing  all  the 
season  up  to  July,  and  then  perhaps  in  July  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  some  take  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
we  separate  ourselves  and  take  different  parts. . 

19202.  The  Chairman  (to  William  Main). — I 
suppose  from  Scotland  you  follow  the  herring  up 
the  east  coast,  until  the  fish  disappear?— Yes. 

19203.  How  far  do  you  generally  come  beyond 
Lowestoft? — I have  been  at  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth. 

19204.  How  far  south  do  you  go  as  a rale  ? — There 
are  a good  many  of  our  fishermen  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth  in  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth  at  the  present 
time. 

19205.  You  do  not  go  further  south  than  Lowestoft? 
—No. 

19206.  Do  you  agree  with  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  Thomas  Quilliam  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  as 
regards  the  Government  aid  and  Government  assistance, 


and  is  your  experience  in  Scotland  the  same  as  his?  ^ov.  s.issr. 
— Yes,  we  quite  agree  with  what  he  says.  Thomae~ 

19207.  You  get  no  assistance  from  Government  at  Quilliam, 
all  in  buying  your  boats? — We  get  none,  we  build  Liston  Carme, 
our  own  boats.  Perhaps  two  or  three  men  join 
together,  and  we  find  the  money  ourselves. 

19208.  It  is  not  found  for  you,  you  giving  security 
for  it  ? — For  a young  man  it  is  hard  to  get  a hundred 
or  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  get 
these  boats,  because  these  first  class  boats  require 
additional  gear.  In  the  old  boats  we  used  to  have 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  nets,  but  now  in  the  first 
class  boats  we  have  sixty  nets — fifty  is  the  least,  and 
each  net  is  60  yards  long.  That  is  a good  stretch  of 
nets,  and  in  the  way  they  are  mounted  now,  they 
have  to  be  more  heavily  mounted,  and  it  becomes 
more  costly  for  the  fishermen,  but  by  having  these 
boats  we  can  press  forward  out  to  sea  where  the  fish 
will  be  lodging  more  plentifully.  They  do  not  come 
in  shore  so  much  as  they  used  to  do  formerly. 

19209.  The  system  of  branding  does  not  exist  in 
Ireland  at  all.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  precisely 
what  the  system  of  branding  in  Scotland  is.  First  of 
all  it  is  done  by  a Government  official? — Yes. 

19210.  Does  he  see  how  the  fish  are  packed  ? — 

Yes,  he  does. 

19211.  Then  according  to  what  rule  does  he  brand? 

— First  and  second.  There  is  what  we  call  the  full 
brand  and  the  raatie  brand. 

19212.  What  is  charged  per  barrel? — Four  pence. 

That  is  paid  by  the  fish  curer. 

19213.  Not  by  the  fishermen? — No,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

192-14.  What  becomes  of  the  residue  of  that  money 
after  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Inspectors  ? — I could 
not  say. 

19215.  Is  it  not  spent  by  Government  in  improv- 
ing the  harbours  in  Scotland  ?— I could  not  say,  but 
most  likely  it  goes  into  the  Fishery  Board  funds  in 
Edinburgh.  I have  been  side  by  side  with  a fishery 
officer  in  Stonehaven,  and  I have  seen  the  fishery 
officer  take  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  out  and  turn  it 
up  and  see  how  it  looked,  and  he  would  not  pass  it 
unless  it  was  according  to  his  mind. 

19216.  Mr.  Ahernethy  (to  William  Main).— Do 
you  go  as  far  north  as  Stonehaven  ? — Yes,  further. 

19217.  Do  you  go  to  Aberdeen? — Yes,  and  Mr. 

Carnie  has  been  fishing  many  years  at  Stornaway  and 
Fraserburgh. 

19218.  There  are  large  curing  establishments  in 
all  those  places? — Yes,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
women  engaged  in  the  gutting  and  preparing  the 
herrings. 

19219.  The  bulk  of  the  fish  caught  is  cured  ?— Yes ; 
the  curers  only  dispose  of  them  in  the  month  of  J uly. 

They  are  too  fat  and  do  not  keep  so  well  to  export  to 
the  Continent,  and  the  curers  dispose  of  as  much  as 
they  possibly  can. 

19220.  Mr.  Barry  (to  William  Main). — When  you 
get  to  Art? glass  or  to  the  fishing  stations  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland,  do  you  find  many  Irish  boats  there  ? 

— Yes,  a good  many. 

19221.  Where  do  they  chiefly  hail  from? — A few 
hail  from  Ardglass.  Some  come  across  from  Peel  if 
the  fishing  is  good  there,  and  a great  many  come  from 
Campbelltown. 

19222.  I am  speaking  of  Irish  boats? 

Liston  Carnie—  No,  there  are  not  many  Irish 
boats. 

Thomas  Quilliam. — You  can  find  Irish  boats  from 
north  and  south.  There  is  not  a harbour  all  along 
but  what  has  fishing  boats  in  it. 

19223.  In  Ardglass  harbour  do  you  find  many  Irish 
fishing  boats  ? 

William  Alain. — Yes. 

19224.  First-class  boats? — Chiefly  the  old  class 


^ Thomas  Quilliam.—  There  are  thirty  or  forty  boats 
belonging  to  Belfast. 
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William,  Main. — and  Ardglass,  too. 

Thomas  Quilliam. — There  is  not  a creek  along  but 
what  has  some  boats  in. 

19225.  Mr.  Barry  (to  William  Main). — Do  you 
know  Clogher  Head? — Yes. 

19226.  Do  you  know  the  harbour  there  ? — I cannot 
say  I have  been  there. 

19227.  Have  you  ever  sought  it  at  all  for  shelter? 

James  Main. — I never  had  call  to  go  into  Clogher 
Head. 

Thomas  Quilliam. — I have  been  fishing  many  a 
time  off  it,  but  I have  never  gone  into  the  harbour. 
Balbriggan  is  our  principal  harbour.  I have  been 
fishing  right  alongside  of  it  and  driving  our  nets  on 
the  rocks. 

19228.  (To  Thomas  Quilliam). — Supposing  there 
was  a good  harbour  there  would  that  be  a convenient 
spot  for  the  fishing  banks  ? — For  the  winter  fishing 
from  September  up  to  now  or  later.  Our  boats  are 
fishing  there  at  the  present  time.  There  has  been  a 
better  prospect  there  than  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  but  in  years  gone  by  we  used  to  make  our 
season  off  Clogher  Head.  Eight  of  us  lost  our  trains 
of  nets  and  any  number  of  mease  of  herring  off 
Clogher  harbour  only  in  seven  or  eight  fathoms  of 
water  and  we  could  not  get  them. 

19229.  Mr.  Pim. — If  caught  in  bad  weather  there 
where  would  you  inn  for? — Carlingford.  If  there 
was  a harbour  in  Clogher  we  should  go  into  it. 

19230.  Mr.  Abemethy. — Can  you  get  in  there  in 
bad  weather  or  with  strong  easterly  gales? — We 
should  run  for  Carlingford  if  not  for  Howth. 

19231.  Would  you  run  for  Ardglass? — No,  Car- 
lingford is  our  place.  If  you  are  up  that  side  you 
must  go  past  Carlingford  and  that  is  the  main  har- 
bour on  the  coast  we  can  get  in.  This  other  har- 
bour ha3  very  little  water,  and  so  has  Carlingford 
very  little  water  if  the  tide  is  coming  out. 

19232.  There  is  a very  strong  tide  at  the  en- 
trance ? — Yes,  but  it  is  the  only  main  harbour  on  that 
coast  in  the  winter  time.  If  we  are  opposite  the 
Rockabill  we  make  Howth. 

19233.  In  a strong  inshore  gale  would  you  rather 
make  for  Carlingford  harbour  than  Ardglass  ? — Yes, 
by  all  means. 

19234.  The  Chairman. — When  you  say  you  have 
lost  your  trains  and  nets  off  Clogher  Head  what  was 
that  thrpugh  ? — That  was  from  the  weight  of  the  fish. 
We  went  to  another  boat  with  a lot,  and  put  200 
mease  in  him,  and  had  150  ourselves. 

19235.  Mr.  Pim. — If  you  have  a harbour  at 
Clogher  Head  how  would  you  dispose  of  your  fish  ? — 
It  is  a good  place  for  local  buyers  there.  They  come 
with  their  carts,  and  pack  the  herrings  in  in  the  same 
way  as  in  barrels,  and  go  50  miles  in  the  country  to 
the  local  markets  principally. 

19236.  You  say  you  have  been  in  Balbriggan. 
There  is  no  water  there? — I have  been  in  there  two 
or  three  seasons  working  out  at  Balbriggan,  not 
going  near  Howth,  but  it  was  a little  better  then  than 
it  is  now.  Two  or  three  men  were  clearing  the  pas- 
sage out. 

19237.  Have  you  been  in  Skerries  ? — Yes,  but  it  is 
rather  open  to  the  north-west.  North-north-east 
would  be  the  worst  in  Skerries. 

19238.  If  you  had  shelter  from  the  north-north- 
east in  Skerries  would  you  prefer  it  to  Clogher  Head  ? 
Yes,  Skerries  would  be  more  of  a central  point, 
because  in  the  summer  fishing  itself  it  is  off  the  land 
there. 

19239.  Would  it  suit  you  better  than  Howth  if  you 
had  shelter  ? — Ye3,  with  a south-west  wind,  because 
you  would  be  in  there  before  you  could  be  in  Howth. 

19240.  And  then  there  is  Rockabill  with  a fine 
light? — Yes,  Rockabill  is  a fine  light.  Skerries  is  a 
good  roadstead,  and  a place  where  a harbour  should  be 
made. 

19241.  Do  you  find  great  disadvantage  from  not 


having  sufficient  water  in  Howth  Harbour  l-JV 
at  the  present  time.  We  used  to  go  in  at  all  time  A 
the  tide.  So 

19242.  Mr.  Barry. — How  long  ago  is  that  ?—Seven 
years  ago  we  could  go  in  at  all  times  with  ou 
boat.  We  are  not  drawing  the  water  that  othe 
boats  are.  I have  not  been  kept  out  of  Howth 
Harboui’,  becaixse  this  last  two  or  three  years  I have 
not  been  in  it,  but  they  tell  me  that  is  the  case. 

19243.  Is  that  due  to  stones  being  washed  off  the 
breakwater  ? — I have  looked  at  many  a gale  and  seen 
the  stones  pulling  off  right  along  it.  They  have  con- 
creted  it,  and  it  fills  up  in  the  mouth — an  easterly 
gale  runs  along,  and  it  drives  these  stones  into  the 
mouth,  and  then  it  silts  inside. 

19244.  Those  were  stones  foi’ming  part  of  the 
breakwater  ? — Wes. 

1 9245.  Now  the  breakwater  is  concreted,  is  there 
anything  more  to  come  along  ? — At  low  water  still  I 
have  seen  thousands  of  tons  of  that  concrete  blow  up 
with  one  sea.  It  was  all  veiy  well  till  the  sea  got  in 

19246.  Mr.  Pim. — The  sea  got  xxnder  it  and  blew 
it  up  ? — Yes.  I was  on  the  pier  looking  at  it  eight  or 
nine  years  ago — -the  first  year  it  was  concreted. 

19247.  Mi-.  Barry  (to  James  Main.) — I want  to 
ask  a question  with  regard  to  Ardglass.  Have  you 
heard  of  a proposal  for  making  a breakwater  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  to  come  forward  and  meet 
the  other  piex-,  and  so  narrow  the  entrance  ? — I heart 
it  talked  about  a year  or  two  ago. 

19248.  Fi'om  your  knowledge  of  Ardglass  does 
that  commend  itself  to  your  mind  as  an  improve- 
ment ? — It  would  make  the  place  narrower. 

Liston  Carnie. — It  would  be  very  bad  to  go  in  and 
out. 

19249.  (To  Liston  Cai-nie.) — Would  not  the  effect 
be  that  you  would  have  much  less  sea  inside  if  you 
narrowed  the  entrance? — But  it  would  be  very  bad  to 
take  with  a south-west  wiud.  It  would  be  too  narrow, 
I think. 

19250.  (To  James  Main.) — Supposing  the  break- 
water only  extended-  out,  say  to  eight  or  nine  feet 
depth  of  water.  That  is  a depth  of  water  you  would 
not  go  with  your  vessel,  is  not  it,  and  how  would  that 
obstruct  the  entrance  ? 

Thomas  Quilliam. — The  south  sea  is  the  worst  for 
that.  If  there  is  a wall  from  the  north  that  would  not 
break  much  with  a south  sea.  The  south  sea  is  the 
worst  in  Ai'dglass,  because  it  carries  a heavier  motion 
down  channel. 

19251.  (To  Thomas  Quilliam). — I do  not  want  to 
express  the  least  opinion  myself,  but  I want  to  get 
your  judgment  upon  it.  Supposing  you  get  the  en- 
trance narrowed,  would  you  get  so  much  sea  inside? 

James  Main.  — That  would  be  so. 

19252.  (To  James  Main). — If  the  narrowing  does 
not  take  sea  room  away  from  you,  that  is  to  say,  does 
not  come  out  into  water  which  is  deeper  than  eight 
feet  at  low  water,  how  does  that  take  away  any  of 
your  available  space  for  getting  in  ? — It  depends  on 
the  breast  they  build.  It  is  narrow  enough  at  the 
other  end. 

19253.  Mr.  Abemethy. — In  a heavy  in-shore  gale  ! 

Thomas  Quilliam. — You  would  not  go  out  of  it  in  a 
moderate  gale. 

19254.  (To  Thomas  Quilliam). — In  a heavy  easterly 
gale  is  not  there  a heavy  broaching  sea  outside  the 
harbour  ? — Yes.  It.  is  all  brittle  water  outside,  a mile 
or  so  off  the  land. 

William  Main. — Supposing  the  quay  is  here 
[describing]  and  it  ran  oix  the  east  side,  it  would  come 
beyond  this  quay.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the 
south  the  sea  would  strike  against  this  quay,  and  bring 
a back  send,  and  meet  the  incoming  sea,  so  that  an 
open  boat  could  not  take  it. 

19255.  Mi’.  Barry  (to  William  Main).-— Here  is  a 
plan  of  Ai'dglass  Harbour.  The  proposal  that  has 
been  suggested  is  to  make  a pier  either  from  this  point 
or  that  point  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  to  come 
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t :n  the  direction  of  the  existing  pier,  and  so  shut 
° t the  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  internal  harbour— to 
°U  e out  in  the  direction  I have  sketched,  to  meet  the 
C0'”tin-r  pier,  and  narrow  the  harbour  and  prevent  the 
Leat  commotion  of  the  waves  coming  into  the  harbour. 

I wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  in  your  mind 
when  you  said  you  did  not  like  it  !—  No. 

19256.  Then  you  alter  your  opinion  now.  You  see 
iijis? Yes,  I do. 

19257  Mr.  Abernetliy  (to  William  Main).— Have 
vou  a very  heavy  sea  outside!— Yes.  If  the  Churn 
lock  were  blasted  away  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment to  Ardglass  Harbour.  It  would  enlarge  the 
harbour  greatly,  because  you  have  to  put  off  from  the 
quay.  If  that  were  out  of  the  way  100  boats  could 

find  an  anchorage  there. 

19258.  Mr  Barry. — Assume  that  the  entrance  is 
left  200  feet  or  250  feet  wide,  would  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  going  in  and  out!— No,  I do  not  think 
vou  would.  , 

• 19259.  The  Chairman. — You  have  all  had  ex- 
perience of  Skerries  Harbour.  Have  you  any  com- 
plaint to  make  about  that  1 
1 William  Main. — It  is  open  to  the  north. 

Thomas  Quilliam.— The  wind  that  comes  from  Jial- 
briggan  is  the  worst. 

19260.  (To  Thomas  Quilliam. — Have  you  ever  ex- 
perienced, about  the  end  of  the  herring  fishing  season, 
the  want  of  a sufficient  depth  of  water  at  Skerries 
Barbour  for  the  boats!— Yes.  I was  driven  ashore 
there  once,  twenty-two  years  ago. 

19261.  Have  you  had  to  seek  accommodation  else- 
where in  consequence! — She  took  the  ground  and 
dragged  with  us  at  Skerries  pier  head. 

i°9262.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  about  it!— 
Only  that  one  would  wish  for  more  breakwater  to  kill 
the  north  wind.  . . , 

19263.  Are  there  many  men  engaged  m the  cod 
fishery  from  the  month  of  November  on  the  banks 
two  miles  from  Skerries!— I have  been  there  in  the 
winter  time,  and  there  has  been  a fleet  of  trawlers 
there,  besides  smacks  and  hookers. 

19264.  How  many  have  you  seen  at  a time  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  season !— I suppose  there  would 
be  ten  or  fifteen  smacks  belonging  to  Rush  alone, 
besides  the  smaller  boats.  There  is  a fleet  of  small 
boats,  with  five,  or  six,  or  seven  men,  tliatgo  iutoHowth 
19205.  Would  it  be  a fair  estimate  to  say  that 
sometimes  as  many  as  800  fishing  vessels  frequent  the 
Skerries  towards  the  end  of  the  season  1 I have  seen 
300  or  400  sail  once  at  a time.  That  was  at  the  time 
that  1 have  spoken  of  when  I took  the  shore. 

19266.  Have  you  known  many  cases  of  the  fishing 
lines  having  been  lost,  and  their  having  been  obliged 
to  run  for  shelter  to  other  places  1 — Yes,  I have  had 
to  leave  many  a time  for  safer  harbours. 

19267.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a remedy  tor 
that  at  Skerries !— More  breakwater  accommodation 
would  make  more  room  for  them.  The  north  wind 
is  the  worst  I have  seen  for  it — the  wind  that  grips 
all  along  the  land. 

19268.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Thomas  Quilliam).— You  have 
told  us  about  the  trawling  off  the  west  coast.  Have 
you  trawled  there  yourself!—  No.  I have  been  off 
there  in  a boat  lying  for  a fortnight  in  Diugle. 

19269.  What  you  have  given  us  was  not  your 
experience,  but  what  you  have  seen!  Yes.  was 
lying  at  Dingle  a fortnight,  and  could  not  get  out. 

1927D.  Have  any  of  you  fished  off  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland — off  the  coast  of  Donegal ! 

James  Main.— No.  I have  been  at  South  Rock- 

not  so  far  north  as  Belfast. 

^19271.  (To  Thomas  Quilliam).— Do  any  of  the 
boats  from  the  Isle  of  Man  fish  off  the  north  coast  f— 
Yes,  Donegal  Bay  and  Killybegs— our  boats  were  there 
last  year— a lot  of  them,  and  some  of  them  were  tlieie 
this  year. 

James  Main.— There  were  a good  many  of  our  boats 


there  fishing  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland  two  years  JSov-  s.  iss7. 
ago.  . . Tliomns 

19272.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  mlor-  Quiiiiam, 
mation  that  any  of  you  would  like  to  give  the  Com-  Liston  Carnie 
mission!  William  Mam, 

James  Main. — I think  if  you  could  supply  some  of  James  Ma!n' 
the  men  in  Ireland  with  good  boats  and  nets  it  would 
be  a very  good  thing.  They  are  able  fellows,  some  of 
them,  and  I knosv  there  are  scores  of  them  who  have 
gone  amongst  ourselves  as  fishermen,  and  been  always 
good  workers,  and  they  come  froih  all  parts  of  Ireland 
— what  they  call  half-share  men.  There  is  scarcely  a 
boat  but  has  two  or  three  Irishmen  on  board. 

little  encou  rage- 


19  273.  You  think  they  want  i 
ment  by  loans  1 — I think  they  do. 

William  Main.— I think  they  would  do  something 
for  themselves,  but  they  cannot  get  a chance  to  get 
anything  for  themselves. 

19274.  Do  you  think  it  would  give  them  sufficient 
inducement  to  fish  if  the  money  were  lent  to  them  on 
loan  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  from  time  to  time  at 
so  much  per  annum.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
good  plan  1 

James  Main. — I think  it  would  be. 

William  Main t — And  I believe  it  would  be. 

19275.  The  same  as  is,  in  point  of  fact,  adopted  at 
Baltimore  1 

William  Main.— There  are  young  men  amongst 
ourselves  who  have  got  a lot  of  money  that  way  ; they 
have  boats  of  their  own,  and  they  have  property  of 
their  own,  and  they  have  done  well  by  being  helped 
on  in  that  way.  1 

19276.  Mr.  Aberrnethy. — That  is  amongst  the  Scotch 
fishermen,  not  at  Baltimore !— Yes.  Then  there  is 
one  thing  that  I should  like  to  speak  to,  and  that  is 
about  the  railway  charges.  I have  been  sprat  fishing 
this  last  week  at  Newliaven— Firth  of  Forth— and  the 
buyer  that  was  taking  our  sprats  during  the  week,  on 
Saturday  last  showed  me  his  returns.  His  returns 
from  Billingsgate  were  just  exactly  the  cos  t of  the 
carriage.  He  could  not  buy  any  more  from  us,  but 
our  fish  were  discharged  to  him  on  the  Saturday,  and 
he  had  to  take  them. 

19277.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  cost  per  ton 
for  railway  carriage !— The  cost  per  ton  was  60s. 

Thomas  Quilliam.— The  cost  of  a box  of  fish  from 
Bearhaven  to  Birmingham  market  is  13s.  Qd. — 

2 cwt.  That  is  the  full  box. 

19278.  (To  Thomas  Quilliam). — That  is  ice,  box,  and 
fish  all  complete  !— Yes.  . , „ 

19279.  What  is  the  weight  of  fish  m that  box!— 
There  would  not  be  the  full  100  of  fish  in  that  box. 
It  takes  about  forty  casts— that  is  about  120  fish  in 
the  full  box— and  the  ice  and  all  in  it  would  be  fully 
two  cwt.  , , 

19280.  And  the  fish  itself !— There  would  not  be 
the  two  cwt.  in  the  box. 

19281.  What  weight  would  there  be!— One  and 
three-quarter  cwt.  of  fish. 

19282.  As  much  as  that! — Yes,  because  we  have 
two  baskets  that  we  fill  up,  and  it  takes  two  men  to 
hoist  the  20  cast.  It  is  a big  basket,  and  they 
are  large  fish.  Sometimes  we  get  ice  m it  and  at 
other  times  not. 

19283.  Mr.  Pim  (to  Thomas  Quilliam).— W hat 
weight  of  ice  would  you  put  in  a box  containing 
Ash'!— About  half  a basket.  We  can  only  put  the 
100  bare  fish  in  it. 

19284.  The  Chairman  (to  Thomas  Quilliam).  - 
From  your  experience  can  you  tell  me  what  120  fish 
would  weigh ! — I should  allow  a quarter  off  for  the 
box.  Then  the  ice  would  be  a little  bit  more.  It  is 
fully  2 cwt.  the  big  box.  There  would  be  If  cwt.  of 
fish  in  that  box.  If  you  put  the  1 20  fish  in  there  would 
be  but  we  do  not  put  them  in  always. 

19285.  Mr.  Pim. — Would  the  fisli  weigh  2 lbs. 
each  f_Yes,  and  some  more,  but  then  they  do  not 
average  that.  There  are  some  3 lbs.  or  4 lbs.  weight. 
19286.  Mr.  Barry  (to  William  Main).— With 

4 K 
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Sov.  8,  1887.  regai-d  to  the  Newhaven  fish  what  are  the  rates  ? — 
Thomas  Tlie  sPrat  rates  are  here  £3  per.  ton  at  the  owner’s  risk 

Quilliam,  to  London,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield  the  same,  in  3 
Liston  Carnie,  ton  lots 

.James  Main!"’  19287.  Does  that  include  delivery  to  Billingsgate  ? 

— Delivery  into  Billingsgate  90s.  a ton  at  the  com- 
pany’s risk. 

19288.  Mr.  Pirn.— That  is  in  3 ton  lots?— Three 
ton  lots. 

19289.  The  Chairman  (to  William  Main). — Do 
you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  about  this? — 
Yes.  It  is  a great  grievance  because  we  suffer  it  in 
the  first  place. 

19290.  There  is  none  sent  at  the  90s.,  is  there? — 
No.  It  goes  all  at  the  owner’s  risk,  60s.  They  can- 
not afford  to  let  it  go  the  other  way.  They  would 
rather  run  the  risk  of  the  fish,  and  the  other  is  pay- 
ing a large  insurance.  If  that  was  divided  the  buyers 
would  have  a little  profit  at  times,  and  could  afford  to 
give  us  a little  for  our  fish.  We  were  getting  9s.  and 
10s.  a ton  from  the  buyers.  Then  that  was  all  lost  and 


this  gentleman  only  got  j ust  what  the  fare  cost.  Tl  . 
was  nothing  returned  to  him  but  a few  stamps  ^ 
19291.  That  is  your  recent  experience  with' regard 
to  sprats  ? — Yes,  just  now,  at  this  present  time.  ° 1 
19292.  Perhaps  the  market  for  sprats  was  over 
stocked  ? — Y ery  likely  it  is  overstocked.  We  hope  to" 
realise  better  profits  than  that  at  times,  but  that ' 
the  great  cry,  and  the  great  grudge  of  the  buyers* 
They  are  often  at  loggerheads  with  us,  and  are  always 
crying  out  about  the  heavy  charges  of  the  railway.  ' 
19293.  They  do  not  say  how  much  profit  they  make 
themselves  ? — They  do  not  tell  us  that.  They  keen 
than  back.  ‘ 

19294.  They  will  tell  you  the  losses  ?— Yes,  but  not 
about  the  benefits.  That  is  right  enough. 

19295.  The  carriage  of  the  fish  wotdd  come  to  about 
\d.  a lb.  ? — I could  not  say  that  exactly,  but  I sup- 
pose it  would  be  that.  1 

19296.  Is  that  a very  heavy  charge  ? — Yes,  very 
heavy.  Butchers’  meat  comes  from  Scotland  to*  Eng- 
land much  cheaper  than  our  fish. 

[The  Witnesses  withdrew.] 


Sir  Thomas 

Major  Hayes, 
Mr  Alan 


Sir  Thomas  Brady,  Major  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Alan  Hornsby  called  in  and  examined. 


19297.  The  Chairman  (to  Sir  Thomas  Brady). — At 
the  request  of  the  Commission  you  were  asked  if  you 
could  turn  your  attention  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  with 
the  view  of  naming  certain  fishery  stations  which 
should  be  adopted  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  fishing 
districts  round  the  coast;  perhaps  you  will  favour  us, 
Sir  Thomas,  with  your  views  upon  that  question. 
We  will  take  you  round  the  coast.  You  commence 
at  Rosslare,  and  perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with 
your  views  upon  each  station,  as  you  have  the  paper 
before  you  ? — We  have  recommended  according  to 
your  desire,  or  named  twelve  places  at  which  harbours 
in  our  opinion  would  be  useful.  These  are  deep  sea 
harbours.  We  commence  from  Dublin  going  south- 
ward, and  round  the  west  coast  until  we  meet  again. 
We  have  named  Roslare,  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
as  the  first  one  ; that  place  is  convenient  to  a railway, 
in  fact  there  is  a railway  running  down  to  the  present 
pier ; and  if  that  pier  were  extended  it  would  form  a 
very  fine  harbour,  which  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  fisheries.  There  are  a number  of  vessels  fishing 
on  that  coast,  belonging  to  the  whole  of  the  east  coast, 
which  go  down  there  to  fish,  off  the  county  Wexford 
coast. 

19298.  Has  your  board  considered  to  what  extent 
that  pier  should  be  extended? — Well  that  is  rather 
an  engineering  question,  than  one  that  I should  like 
to  give  an  opinion  myself  on.  I should  hesitate  about 
giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  extension  that  would  .be 
necessary.  The  Piers  and  Harbours  Commissioners 
did  hold  an  inquiry,  and  took  evidence  on  that  matter 
and  I could  refer  to  the  sworn  evidence,  and  tell  you 
exactly  what  was  then  advocated.  I will  supplement 
the  answer  by  giving  you  an  extract  from  the  sworn 
evidence  on  that  occasion.  We  had  an  engineer 
examined  before  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Commissioners 
upon  the  subject ; his  proposal  was  to.extend  the  pier 
400  feet,  but  200  would  suffice  for  fishing  vessels. 

19299.  I thought  perhaps  you  might,  having 
visited  the  spot  no  doubt  frequently,  have  given  us 

your  views  on  the  extension  that  is  required  ? It  is 

very  difficult  to  give  the  extension  because  very  much 
will  depend  upon  the  depths  of  water.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  you  get  into  deep  water  very  soon,  and 
that  the  extension  required  would  not  be  very  large. 

19300.  Mr.  Barry. — We  might  put  it  in  this  way, 
that  you  think  efficient  shelter  is  required  at  Rosslare, 
leaving  the  details  l— Yes,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  this  : 
that  the  Wexford  Harbour  is'  practically  shut; 
it  is  subject  to  great  sandbanks,  and  it  is  a very  dangerous 
harbour  for  any  class  of  vessel  to  come  into,  particularly 
when  there  is  any  rough  weather  or  sea  on,  and  fish- 


ing craft  must  run  somewhere  else,  they  cannot  get  in 
there ; and  my  colleague  reminds  me  another  great 
advantage  is  that  if  the  harbour  be  made  sufficient,  it 
will  be  in  direct  communication  'with  England. 

19301.  You  mean  as  affecting  fishing? — I mean  as 
affecting  fish  as  well  as  other  commodities. 

Major  Hayes. — And  getting  the  fish  to  the  markets 
by  steamer  and  railway. 

Sir  Thomas  Braay. — It  was  originally  proposed 
when  that  harbour  was  built  to  establish  a mail 
station  there  to  a point  on  the  Welsh  coast — Fishguard. 
But  we  look  at  that  as  being  a very  important  tiling 
either  to  deepen  it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  fish 
direct  to  Dublin,  and  thence  it  would  go  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  to  England ; or  if 
steamers  were  established  (which  I have  no  doubt  they 
would  be)  the  traffic  in  fish  might  be  enormously 
increased  by  taking  it  direct  from  Roslare  to  Fishguard 
or  to  Milford. 

19302.  Mr.  Barry. — Fishguard  at  present  is  out  of 
it  because  I believe  there  is  no  railway  to  Fishguard  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — No,  but  it  was  contemplated 
to  bring  the  railway  there.  My  colleague  suggests 
to  me  that  we  cannot  speak  too  strongly  with  regard 
to  the  importance  of  that  as  a fishing  station  inasmuch 
as  there  are  a number  of  boats  already  fishing  down 
there,  belonging  to  Wexford  ; the  Arklow  and  Dublin 
boats,  and  all  the  boats  on  the  east  coast,  which  are  of 
first-class  description  would  fish  there,  and  it  is  a 
.very  fine  trawling  grqund  outside,  and  very  productive 
of  herring  fishing. 

19303.  I gather  you  put  it  in  this  way — that  it 
should  be  made  a fishing  station  not  only  for  fishing 
boats  but  with  such  amount  of  shelter  at  the  harbour 
as  would  enable  the  steamers  to  take  the  fish  from 
Roslare  to  England  ? — Most  undoubtedly. 

19304.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  was  strongly  recom- 
mended many  years  ago.  Captain  Calver  reported  on 
it  ? — Yes. 

19305.  The  Chairman. — Now,  we  will  go  on  to 
the  next,  Ballinacourty,  county  Waterford? — Yes, 
that  is  near  Dungarvan.  There  are  a couple  of  piers 
at  Dungarvan,  but  they  are  perfectly  useless.  They 
are  much  above  low-watermark,  and  what  we  propose, 
as  Dungai'van  is  a very  fine  station,  is  building  one 
out  near  the  head,  on  the  Ballinacourty  side — you  get 
in  the  deep  water  there  sooner  than  anywhere  else,  and 

you  have  the  railway  then  at  Dungarvan 

19306.  Mr.  Barry.— H ow  many  miles  from  Ballina- 
courty to  Dungarvan? — It  is  close  to  the  railway. 

19307.  How  far  is  it  to  Dungarvan  station? 
About  three  miles,  I think. 
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19308.  The  Chairman. — But  the  railway  itself 
runs  very  close  to  it  ? — Yes,  they  made  a siding  during 
the  fishing  season. 

19309.  Would  you  recommend  a siding  down  to 
the  pier  at  Ballinacourty  ? — That  would  be  very  im- 
ortant.  The  fisheries  at  Ballinacourty,  and  round 
about  Dungarvan,  are  even  at  the  present  moment 
extensive,  but  they  have  no  means  of  improving, 
because  they  have  no  harbours  of  shelter  there  at 

19310.  But  a branch  down  to  the  pier  would  be 
important? — Of  very  great  importance.  The  greater 
facilities  we  can  get  where  any  harbours  are  for  the 
landing  of  fish,  the  more  important  it  is.  In  fact, 
quick  transit  is  the  great  thing  for  fish.  Now  at  Kin- 
sale  where  there  is  a large  quantity  of  fish  sent  away 
in  the  season,  the  railway  is  so  far  away  that  it  adds 
considerably  to  the  expense  in  bringing  it,  and  the 
same  way  in  Bantry.  We  do  not  say  anything  about 
Kinsale  in  our  report,  because  there  is  a fine  harbour 
there  • but  when  you  mention  the  question  of  siding 
facility,  the  bringing  of  a railway  or  siding  down  to 
a fishing  station  was  very  important.  The  same  thing 
exists  in  Bantry  and  other  places  where  the  railway 
is  too  far  away  from  the  fishing. 

19311.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  country  it  is, 
whether  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a branch  from  the 
railway  down  to  the  pier  at  Ballinacourty  ? — Yes, 
no  difficulty  whatever. 

19312.  Mr.  Abernathy. — There  is  deep  water  and 
shelter  at  Ballinacourty  ? — Yes. 

19313.  And  a comparatively  short  pier  would  be 
sufficient;  it  would  not  require  to  be  of  any  great 
length  ? — I should  not  like  to  answer  that  question. 
It  is  so  long  since  I was  down  there.  My  colleague 
might  be  able  to.  answer  that. 

Major  Hayes. — I think  they  could  get  in  the  deep 
water  very  easily  at  a very  short  -distance  from  the 
present  pier,  sufficient  I mean  to  accommodate  fishing 
vessels  and  things  of  that  sort. 

19314.  .The  Chairman. — Ten  or  twelve  feet  at  low 
water? — I think  so. 

19315.  For  what  length  can  you  get  that  ? — A very 
short  distance  out  from  the  present  pier. 

19316.  But  for  the  accommodation  of  how  many 
fishing  vessels?— I have  not  gone  into  that. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady.— If  you  afford  shelter  by  means 
of  a breakwater  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a pier  the 
length  of  so  many  craft  because  they  lie  broadside  on. 
All  they  want  is  shelter. 

Major  Hayes. — It  is  a very  important  station,  and 
will  be  in  future  the  head-quarters  of  the  herring 
fishery,  I think. 

19317.  Then  the  next  is  Castletown  in  the  county 
of  Cork. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — That  is  at  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  Bay,  and  it  is  at  the  present  moment  fre- 
quented very  much  by  Scotchmen,  Manxmen,  English- 
men, and  Irishmen,  and,  indeed,  Frenchmen  too ; but 
they  have  very  great  difficulties  in  landing  their  fish 
in  proper  time  to  get  out  on  the  fishing  ground.  First 
of  all  there  is  a rock  right  in  the  centre  of  the  channel ; 
we  proposed  to  cut  away  a portion  of  that,  but  we 
found  it  was  rather  too  expensive.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  came  into  Bear  Haven,  if  so  you  would 
observe  a rock  in  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  just  as 
you  were  coming  round  into  Castletown. 

19318.  Yes? — Well  that  rock  it  was  proposed  to 
cut  away,  and  to  extend  the  present  pier  on  which  we 
are  laying  out  about  £2,000  at  the  present  moment, 
but  not  going  sufficiently  far  into  deep  water ; that  is 
to  say  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Commissioners  voted  a 
sum  of  money  for  extending  the  present  pier,  but  they 
had  not  sufficient  money  to  extend  it  far  enough  into 
deep  water  to  afford  accommodation  for  the  number 
of  vessels  that  are  landing  their  fish. 

19319.  Mr.  Barry. — Has  that  rock  any  name? — I 
do  not  think  I have  heard  of  a name : it  is  a large 
rock  in  the  centre  of  the  channel. 


19320.  The  Chairman. — To  prevent  repetition  I 
will  put  this  one  general  question.  I suppose  all  these 
harbours  that  you  recommend  would  afford  deep  water  at 
lo  w water  spring  tides? — Certainly.  W e went  round  the 
coast  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  that 
we  should  name  twelve  harbours.  We  found  it  very 
difficult  to  confine  ourselves  to  twelve  harbours ; had 
we  had  the  privilege  of  saying  twenty-four  we  might 
have  put  down  twelve  additional  useful  harbours.  We 
did  our  best  to  comply  with  your  wishes  for  putting 
down  twelve  only. 

19321.  But  in  every  case  there  is  deep  water? — 
Yes.  We  have  studied  it,  and  we  believe  the  state- 
ment we  have  made  contains  the  most  important 
places  for  the  twelve  harbours. 

19322.  And  may  I take  it  there  is  in  no  case  less 
than  twelve  feet  at  low  water? — In  no  case. 

19323.  The  chief  object  at  Bear  Haven  will  be  to 
afford  accommodation  for  steamers  as  well  as  fisliiDg 
boats  ? — If  you  go  into  steamers  you  must  go  beyond 
twelve  feet,  you  must  take  sixteen  feet. 

19324.  But  you  have  no  railway  accommodation  at 
Castletown? — No,  but  it  woidd  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  if  we  could  connect  Castletown  with 
Bantry.  It  is  a very  valuable  fishing  station  at  the 
present  moment,  but  you  have  at  any  rate  steamers 
taking  the  fish  from  Castletown  to  Bantry.  As  you 
asked  me  a general  question  I should  like  perhaps  to 
mention  one  or  two  cases  that  we  have  mentioned  in 
this  list.  In  Arran  Island,  the  fifth  on  our  list,  there 
is  a harbour  at  the  present  moment.  That  harbour 
is  perfectly  useless  for  any  kind  of  fishing  craft ; I can 
practically  say  that,  because  I have  tried  to  keep  one 
of  my  own  vessels  there  during  the  long  line  fishing 
of  the  present  year. 

19325.  We  would  rather  keep  to  the  list? — Very 
well. 

19326.  Mr.  Tim. — One  question  about  that  rock  at 
Castletown.  If  Bear  Haven  is  such  a large  place 
with  plenty  of  shelter  why  is  there  any  necessity  for 
getting  rid  of  this  particular  rock? — You  cannot  get 
into  Castletown  without  passing  round  that  rock  un- 
less you  go  round  the  whole  island. 

19327.  Is  that  rock  at  the  eastern  or  western  en- 
trance to  Bear  Haven? — Theeasternentrance.  It  is  j ust 
between  the  channel  in  the  direct  way.  I will  point 
it  out  on  the  map  (the  witness  explained  the  position 
of  the  rock  on  the  map). 

19328.  The  rock  interferes  with  the  shortest  way  of 
getting  into  the  harbour  ? — Quite  so,  between  the 
west  point  of  Bear  Island  and  the  mainland. 

19329.  The  Chairman. — Then  if  that  rock  is  not 
removed  it  involves  going  round  the  eastern  point  of 
Bear  Island  ? — Well  it  does  not  actually  come  to  that 
because  vessels  do  go  in  at  the  present  moment,  but 
there  is  a difficulty  about  it  and  a danger  attending 
upon  it. 

19330.  Is  there  any  staff  upon  it?— There  is  a 
perch  on  it.  We  have  had  that  surveyed  by  the 
Board  of  Works’  engineer,  and  an  estimate  made 
for  cutting  it. 

19331.  What  was  that  estimate? — £1,250  for  in- 
creasing the  width  of  the  channel  by  fifty-five  feet. 

19332.  Then  the  next  one  is  Carrigaholt,  in 
Glare  ? At  Carrigaholt  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Com- 

missioners voted  a sum  of  money  for  building  a har- 
bour there,  but  it  appears  not  to  go  out  sufficiently 
into  deep  water. 

19333.  Before  we  leave  Castletown — there  is  no 
means  of  communication  by  railway  from  Castletown 
into  the  interior? — None. 

19334.  And  it  is  a difficult  country  is  it  not? — 
There  is  a very  good  road  from  Castletown  to  Bantry 
via  Glengarriff,  and  there  is  steam  communication 
from  Castletown  to  Bantry. 

19335.  Now  Carrigaholt  ?— That  is  up  the 
Shannon.  . 

19336  There  again  there  is  no  railway  commumca- 
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tion  ?— There  is  steam  communication  clown  as  far  as 
Kilrush  at  the  present  moment,  ancl  the  fishing 
fleet,  that  come  over  particularly  for  the  mackerel 
season,  fish  a great  deal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  and  they  have  to  run  up  to  Kilrush, 
which  is  a very  bad  harbour. 

19337.  And  then  there  is  no  railway? — No.  The 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  and  an- 
other company  have  a regular  steam  communica- 
tion from  Kilrush  to  both  Foynes  and  Limerick. 
The  railway  is  at  Foynes,  and  there  is  a large  quantity 
of  fish  delivered  there.  There  were  1,100  tons  in  one 
year  taken  up  by  the  smacks  alone  to  Foynes  Railway 
Station. 

19338.  Mr.  Barry. — Is  there  a daily  service  to 
Kilrush  ? — Yes,  a regular  service. 

19339.  The  Chairman. — Between  Kilrush  and 
Limerick  ? — Yes. 

19340.  But  is  there  a daily  service  to  any  cross- 
channel port  from  Limerick  ? — No,  not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

19341.  Then  how  would  you  propose  to  get  the  fish 
away  to  market  from  Carrigaholt? — The  steamers 
that  are  plying  now  from  Kilrush  would,  without 
any  doubt,  go  down  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
get  the  fish  from  there. 

19342.  Is  that  a daily  service  ? — It  is  a daily  ser- 
vice in  summer,  and  I think  it  is  in  winter,  but  it  is 
a very  regular  and  good  service,  and  when  once  you 
get  them  to  Limerick  you  have  the  Limerick  and 
Waterford  line  or  the  other,  or  you  need  not  go  into 
Limerick  at  all,  you  can  get  in  at  Foynes. 

19343.  Mr.  Abcrnethy. — Foynes  would  be  a better 
point  than  Limerick  ? — Yes,  you  save  so  much  car- 
riage. 1,100  tons  of  mackerel,  during  the  ten  weeks 
of  the  mackerel  fishing,  were  deposited  at  the  Foynes 
station  by  the  smacks  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  the 
smacks  lost  a great  deal  of  time  coming  up,  whereas  if 
they  had  accommodation  at  Carrigaholt  to  deliver 
their  fish,  there  is  no  doubt  the  ti-ading  steamers  from 
Kilrush  would  have  been  very  glad  to  go  down  that 
short  distance  for  them.  At  Carrigaholt  it  would  be 
only  an  extension  of  the  present  pier  that  would  be 
required,  and  a very  small  extension,  in  fact  it  would 
be  to  bring  it  into  deep  water. 

19344.  Then  we  will  go  to  Arran  Island,  county 
Galway? — At  Arran  Island  there  is  at  present 
a tidal  harbour.  It  dries  out ; and  in  any  kind  of  an 
easterly  gale  the  sea  breaks  in  on  that  harbour  so 
badly  that  you  cannot  keep  a vessel,  without  the 
greatest  difficulty,  to  her  moorings  at  the  piei-.  In 
that  case  you  have  no  steam  communication  between 
Arran  Island  and  the  mainland,  and  you  have  no 
means  of  getting  fish  even  supposing  there  is  a harbour 
built  there.  The  only  prospect  of  making  Arran 
Island  and  that  coast  useful  for  the  fisheries  is  by 
having  a harbour  there,  and  if  the  fish  are  landed 
there,  which  no  doubt  would  be  the  case,  there  would 
be  a steamer  from  Galway  attending  Arran  to  take  it 
away.  The  French  people  came  to  Arran  very  early 
in  the  season,  and  were  almost  the  first  people  who 
showed  us  that  the  mackerel  were  there,  and  landed 
on  that  coast,  and  loaded  very  large  luggers  in  a few 
days  and  went  oil'  to  France  with  it.  I sent  one  of 
the  vessels  1 had  employed  this  year  to  Arran  Island ; 
it  came  on  rather  severe  weather,  and  when  they  were 
in  the  harbour  the  crew  had  to  be  up  all  night.  The 
skipper  wrote  me  and  said  he  could  not  keep  her  at 
her  moorings.  She  was  tied  fore  and  aft,  and  she 
broke  everything  from  the  surge  of  the  sea  going  into 
that  harbour. 

19345.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  is  Kilronan  Har- 
bour?— Yes. 

19346.  It  is  quite  dry  at  low  water? — It  is  quite 
dry  at  low  water.  The  extension  of  that  pier  would 
he  no  use  whatever,  for  you  get  no  deeper  water,  no 
matter  what  length  you  go  out  with  that  pier. 

19347.  Tiie  Chairman. — That  is  in  the  Island  of 
Inishmore? — Yes. 


19348.  Mr.  Barry. — Do  many  people  live  on  the 
Arran  Islands  who  pursue  the  fishing  industry  ?-— Oli 
there  are  a number  that  pursue  it,  but  it  is  "enerallv 
with  crews  from  Killeany,  which  is  altogetberafishin« 
village  ; there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  0 

19349.  Do  you  bfiieve  that  the  number  of  people 
who  live  or  would  live  in  Inishmore,  and  pursue  fish- 
ing there,  would  justify  a large  expenditure  in  a 
harbour  ? — Well,  I would  not  like  to  commit  myself 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  but  I think  there  would  be  a de- 
velopment of  fishing  enterprise  by  private  individuals 
there.  That  coast  is  really  hardly  fished  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  putting  a smack  into  any 
safe  place.  We  had  to  run  off  to  Galway,  and  five 
up  the  fishing  there. 

19350.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  is  no  point  on  the 
south  shore  of  Galway  Bay,  near  Galway,  where  a 
harbour  could  be  formed  ? — None,  whatever.  It,  is  a 
very  high  iron-bound  coast  about  there.  Mai  Bay  is 

the  name  of  the  principal  place  on  it.  There  is  a 

place  on  the  south  coast  at  Liscanor,  between  Galway 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  where  there  is  a little 
harbour  at  present.  That  is  dry  altogether  at  low- 
water.  We  have  just  spent  £6,000  on  that. 

19351.  The  Chairman. — Now,  we  will  go  to  the 
Killeries,  in  the  county  Mayo  ? — Yes,  it  is  just  the 
boundary  between  the  two  counties  of  Galway  and 
Mayo. 

19352.  There  are  two  or  three  places  here.  Do  you 
propose  some  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Killeries 
should  be  selected?--  After  careful  examination  we 
selected  the  Killeries  because  it  was  a convenient 
place  for  fish  to  be  brought  from  the  islands  beyond — 
from  Inishbofin  and  Inishark — that  are  always  good 
fishing  places,  and  from  Inishturk  and  Clare  Island. 

19353.  Mr.  Barry. — What  would  you  propose  at 
the  Killeries  ? — A pier  to  afford  shelter  to  boats 
coming  in.  The  difficulty  with  the  Killeries  is  this, 
that  you  have  no  means  of  getting  away  your  fish 
from  the  Ki.leries,  and  it  would  be  only  by  j offers  or 
cadgers  that  the  fish  would  be  carried  through  the 
inland  towns,  unless  you  had  the  railway  built  at 
Clifden.  If  you  had  the  railway  from  Galway  to 
Clifden  built  you  would  be  within  a few  miles  of  it, 
and  no  doubt  there  might  be  an  extension  afterwards 
from  Clifden. 

19354.  Mr.  Abernethy. — To  Killeries? — Yes,  in 
that  direction. 

19355.  Mr.  Barry. — But  the  Killery  Bay  is  one  of 
the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  kingdom  ? — I sup- 
pose there  is  not  a finer  harbour  in . the  world,  but 
they  have  no  accommodation  for  landing  ; it  is  splendid 
anchorage. 

19356.  Then  you  propose  there  a pier,  not  a har- 
bour to  shelter  ? — Yes,  not  a harbour  to  shelter. 

19357.  Mr.  Pirn. — I think  you  said  a pier,  yon 
mean  a landing  pier  ? — Yes,  I mean  that.  That  and 
Killybegs  are  perhaps  two  of  the  finest  natural  har- 
bours in  Ireland. 

19358.  The  Chairman. — Where  would  you  propose 
that  to  be? — Somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Killeries. 

19359.  Mi-.  Barry. — There  is  a little  pier  there  is 
there  not  ?— There  is,  at  the  Little  Killeries. 

19360.  There  is  one  close  to  the  mouth  is  not 
there  ? — It  is  no  use  except  for  small  boats.  Rossroe 
is  the  name  of  the  place  in  the  Little  Killeries ; the  Big 
Killeries  is  the  place  where  I think  it  would  be  better 
to  do  it,  because  you  have  more  accommodation  than 
you  have  in  the  Little  Killeries  ; but  there  could  be 
a very  fine  place  made  at  a very  moderate  expense, 
very  few  thousand  pounds,  in  the  Little  Killeries  by 
the  connection  with  a reef  of  rocks  running  out  there 
that  forms  an  island. 

19361.  The  Chairman. — Then  you  would  put  it  at 
Rossroe  ? — Somewhere  about  there ; not  at  Rossroe, 
but  about  there.  If  we  had  not  been  limited  to  the 
twelve  places  we  would  have  recommended  the  ini- 
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provement  of  Clifden  Harbour,  but  that  would  be 

ef5,  ]y£r.  Barry. — Assume  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  a railway  or  tramway  ran  to  Clifden,  and 
yd  not  run  to  the  [Cilleries,  would  you  still  advise  an 
xpenditure  at  the  Killeries  in  preference  to  any  ex- 
B nditure  at  Clifden  ? — For  mackerel  accommodation 
^othin"  could  be  better  than  the  Killeries ; Clifden 
would  "never  be  as  good,  th  ough  it  would  be  better 

for  landing  fish.  . 

’9363.  Assume  there  is  a railway  to  the  one,  and 
not  to  the  other,  would  not  you  say  it  would  be  better 
to  spend  money  at  Clifden  than  at  the  Killeries  ?— 
There  is  not  the  same  depth  of  water,  and  it  is  very 
difficult.  Mr.  Barry  has  asked  me  a very  important 

estion,  but  I think  for  the  full  development  of  the 
fisheries  the  Killeries  would  be  better,  because  you 
have  such  a splendid  harbour  for  any  number  of 
smacks  to  come  in  ; and  these  islands  are  convenient, 
and  they  are  all  fishing  islands. 

19364.  The  Chairman. — But  how  would  you  pro- 
pose to  get  the  fish  away  ? — If  we  get  the  fish  into 
the  Killeries,  and  there  is  a railway  from  Clifden,  the 
distance  is  not  great.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be 
carried  very  easily. 

19365.  Mr.  Barry. — It  is  a very  mountainous  dis- 
trict is  not  it  ? — No,  not  very  hilly;  there  are  very 
good  roads. 

19366.  The  Chairman. — The  distance  would  not  be 


itself  there  are  not  many  fishermen  now,  though  I Nov.  8, 1887. 
remember  the  time  when  there  was  a large  number.  ^ q.homas 

19377.  Mr.  Burry. — You  say  southward  of  Clifden  Brady,  Major 
there  is  a large  population  ? — Yes,  of  that  class  of  Hayes,  and 
fishing  population.  A’“n 

19378.  Is  not  there  a large  fishing  population  all  oras  - ' 
the  way  round  to  Roundstone  1 — Yes,  there  is  a 
tolerable  population  there. 

19379.  There  is  a harbour  at  Koundstcne  ? — 

Yes. 

19380.  From  what  we  saw  on  our  tour  we  should 
say  there  was  some  amount  of  fishing  industry  at 
Roundstone? — It  is  principally  lobster  fishing.  It 
is  a very  fine  place  for  lobsters,  At  Inishlacken,  the 
island  opposite  Roundstone,  every  man  on  it  was 
formerly  a fisherman  ; but  all  with  these  small  boats, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  go  out  to  fish — from  two  and 
a half  to  three  tons. 

19381.  What  was  the  next  point  you  got  to  going 
round  the  coast  ? — We  went  to  Innislilyre,  that  is  in 
Clew  Bay,  near  Westport. 

19382.  Innislilyre  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Westport 
Harbour! — Yes.  I brought  an  Admiralty  chart  of 
that  for  this  particular  case.  That  is  Innislilyre  where 
you  see  the  little  red  mark.  That  is  on  an  island.  It 
is  not  far  from  the  coastguard  station.  That  is  where  it 
was  proposed  to  spend  £8,000  on  the  building  of  a 
pier.  It  is  very  deep  water,  and  it  is  sheltered.  1 
say  the  importance  of  a station  there  is  because  the 


more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  ? — Oh,  it  is  more — I railway  is  to  Westport.  From  Blacksod  Buy  last  year 
should  say  it  would  be  more  like  fifteen  or  sixteen  the  fish  were  all  carried  down  to  Westport ; the  en- 
miles.  trance  to  Westport  is  a very  bad  and  very  tortuous 

19367.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  there  a road  along  the  channel  and  very  shallow, 
southern  shore  of  the  Killeries  ? — No,  there  is  a road  19383.  Mr.  Pin. — How  were  they  brought  from 
runs  rather  more  inland,  past  Kylemore.  Blacksod  Bay  to  W estport  1 — By  the  steam  trawlers  that 

19368.  Is  not  there  a road  down  to  the  Little  were  there,  and  the  sailing  craft  did  the  same  thing. 


Killeries,  through  the  Pass  of  Salrock  1 — There  is,  past  19384.  Mr.  Barry. — The  object  of  the  Innislilyre 

the  Salrock.  Mr.  Barry  has  asked  me  a most  im-  pier  would  be  to  save  the  long  delay  of  going  up  to 
portaut  question  as  to  whether  the  expenditure  ought  Westport?— Yes,  you  cannot  go  up  to  Westport 
to  be  at  Clifden  or  at  Killeries.  except  at  high  water. 

19369.  Mr.  Barry. — Perhaps  -we  might  put  it  in  19385.  That  again  is  not  for  shelter  so  much  as 
this  way,  that  other  things  being  equal  the  question  of  convenience  of  landing  ?— No,  . there  is  splendid 
railway  accommodation  is  of  importance  to  fishing? — shelter  at  Innishlyre,  but  there  is  no  landing  place; 

Not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  and  when  we  mention  Innishlyre  it  is  not  at  all 
I hesitated  to  answer  you  so  positively  as  I can  on  intended  that  it  should  be  on  that  island.  . It  is  on 
another  question — whether  it  would  not  be  betteV  to  the  mainland  ; we  mention  that.  The  intention 
spend  the  money  where  you  are  near  the  railway,  and  originally  was  to  build  the  pier  on  that  island,  and 
try  and  induce  the  vessels  to  come  into  Clifden  the  Railway  Company  would  send  small  steamers  to 
instead  of  coming  into  the  Killeries,  although  the  that  pier  from  Westport  to  take  the  fish,  but  there 
great  bulk  of  the  fishing  is  about  the  Killeries.  would  be  so  many  inconveniences  about  that.  The 

19370.  Mr.  Aberueihy.—  The  Killeries  is  a fine  gentleman  who  came  from  England  and  was  doing  so 
deep  sheltered  harbour,  and  Clifden  is  not  ?— Yes,  much  there  lost  too  much  time  about  bringing  the  fish 
and  it  is  not  only  that  but  it  is  the  great  field  of  up  to  Westport,  and  could  not  go  on.  There  is  little 
heavy  fish.  When  you  get  into  a scull  of  fish  it  is  doubt  if  there  was  a pier  put  on  the  mainland  in  the 
a very  heavy  scull  about  there ; and  Clifden  is  not  deep  water  the  Railway  Company  would  make  a con- 
c0  nexion  there  themselves. 


19371.  Are  the  fish  caught  between  these  islands 
and  the  mainland  ?—  Oh,  yes,  an  immense  quantity 
in  summer  in  particular,  and  they  scull  very  much  in 
warm  weather.  The  capture  of  fish  at  this  Island  of 
Inishbofin  this  summer  has  been  marvellous.  It  is 
about  twelve  miles  from  Inishbofin  to  Clifden. 

19372.  And  how  far  from  Iriishbofinto  the  entrance 
of  the  Killeries  ? — About  the  same ; there  is  vei-y  little 
diflerence. 

19373.  Killeries  is  right  under  the  lee  of  the  fish- 
ing ground  there  ? — Completely. 

19374.  Mr.  Tim. — But  is  there  at  present  in 
Killery  Harbour  any  fishing  population? — Very 
little.  There  used  to  be  a fishing  population  at  a 
place  called  Glenagimlaglx,  but  they  have  all  died  out 
or  nearly  so. 

19375.  Is  there  at  present  a fishing  population  at 
Clifden? — I think  not.  The  fishing  population  is 
principally  on  the  islands. 

19376.  And  they  are  all  small  boats  you  say  ? — 
They  are  all  small  boats.  It  is  about  here  Doughtry 
Head  and  round  by  Doolick  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  fishermen  live,  along  the  coast.  At  Clifden 


19386.  And  whether  it  were  made  or  not  there 
would  be  still  the  opportunity  of  connecting  by 
steamer  ? — Certainly. 

19387.  Whether  the  tramway  was  brought  down 
or  not  there  would  be  a communication  by  steamer 
between  Innishlyre  and  the  Westport  railway  station? 
--There  would  be;  only  at  high  water,  that  is  the 
difficulty. 

19388.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  at  low  water? — 
You  cannot  get  up  at  all  in  a smack  or  steamer. 

19389.  It  is  dry  eastward  a good  distance  down 
there? — Yes,  a very  nairow  shallow  channel. 

19390.  The  Chairman. — I see  Rossminna.  Is  that 

the  place  where  the  pier  should  be  built? — Yes.  I 
have  here  some  correspondence  with  the  Midland 
Great  Western  of  Ireland,  as  far  back  as  1884,  as  to 
the  importance  of  a pier  or  hai'bour  at  this  place.  It 
is  important  on  that  question  of  Clew  Bay.  I will  put 
it  in  if  you  will  allow  me.  A gentleman  came  from 
Scarborough,  and  he  sent  over  his  fine  vessels  to  fish 
Blacksod,  ar.d  went  into  it  practically,  and  explained 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  matter ; and 
there  is  also  a correspondence  which  we  have  had  with 
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the  railway  company,  which  may  be  of  importance  as 
showing  the  necessity  for  such  accommodation  there, 
and  the  great  value  that  it  would  be. 

19391.  As  there  seems  to  have  been  a long  corres- 
pondence, could  you  select  the  more  important  parts 
without  putting  in  the  whole.  If  you  will  select  that, 
and  attach  it  to  your  evidence  when  you  are  correcting 
it,  it  will  be  desirable  ? — I will  do  so.  (See  Appendix, 
p.  753.) 

19392.  I observe  you  go  now  to  Killala,  which  is  a 
very  long  way.  You  go  round  the  entire  west  coast 
of  Mayo,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  northern 
coast  into  Killala  Bay? — Yes.  Well  there  you  have 

a very  fine  natural  harbour  also,  and  the  only  thing 
that  is  required  is  the  cutting  of  the  bar.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  Killala,  and  we  proposed  to  cut  it 
lately,  under  the  Piers  and  Harbour's  Commission,  but 
we  could  not  spare  enough  money  for  the  purpose. 


19406.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  they  callat  nrew» 


They  do  call  outside,  and  the  boats  go  out  to  meetth 
lint,  in  bad  weather  they  cannot  meet  them.  em> 


19407.  Tlierb  are  a good  many  rocks  and  fou| 
ground  to  the  north wai'd,  is  not  there  ? — Yes  and  tl  t 
is  the  reason  we  could  not  select  a place  at  present  & 
19408.  And  it  is  a long  way  from  railway  com 
munication? — Yes.  Then  there  are  very  important 
quarries  and  other  industries  that  it  might  be  verv 
useful  for,  there  are  the  great  granite  quarries  of 
Donegal. 


19409.  The  Chairman. — And  marble  quarries  too 
have  they  not  ? — I am  not  sure  about  the  marble  but 
they  have  very  fine  granite  quarries  there.  They  say 
that  some  of  the  granite  round  that  coast  and  the 
coast  of  Mayo  is  better  than  the  Aberdeen  granite 
They  say  it  is  harder  granite  than  the  Aberdeen 
granite,  and  it  will  hold  a polish  very  much  better 


19393.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  is  a bar  with  four  both  the  Mayo  and  the  Donegal  and  Galway  ’ 


feet  of  water  upon  it,  and  about  200  feet  wide? — Yes. 
It  is  not  a shifting  bar,  a permanent  bar. 

19394.  And  there  is  a shoal  inside  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  a line  harbour  between  the  outer  bar  and  the 
shoal. 

19395.  But  does  not  the  sea  break  on  that  outer 
bar,  even  in  smooth  water? — Yes,  on  the  outer  bar  it 
does  break.  But  there  you  are  within  six  miles  of  a 
railway  at  Ballina,  and  from  that  town  it  is  projected 
to  make  a railway  to  Killala. 


19410.  But  you  are  forty  miles  from  a railway?— 
Letterkenny  is  the  nearest  railway. 

19411.  The  next  part  you  go  to  on  your  list  is 
Moville  ?— There  you  have  a regular  steam  communi- 
cation  from  Liverpool,  and  you  have  a number  of 
fishei'men  along  that  coast. 

19412.  Mr.  Abernethy. — There  you  only  want 
wharfage  accommodation  for  landing  fish  ? — There  we 
only  want  wharfage  accommodation  for  landing  fisli— 
the  present  old  pier,  in  fact,  run  out  a certain  distance 


19396.  Of  course  Killala  Harbour  is  dry  at  low  to  get  into  deep  water  so  that  a smack  could  get  along- 
rater,  upat  Killala? — Oh,  yes,  there  is  a long  channel  side. 


there.  That  is  the  only  place  round  there  that  you  could 
have  a harbour  of  safety  at.  At  Lacken  Bay,  the 
next  place  to  it,  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Commissioners 
are  building  a pier,  but  there  will  be  only  three  or 
four  feet  at  low  water. 

19397.  The  Chairman. — That,  you  say,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sheltered  ? — It  is  too  much  exposed. 

19398.  You  cannot  have  anything  built  there  ex- 
cept at  an  enormous  expense  ? — We  have  tried  as  far 


19413.  The  Chairman. — There  is  no  railway  com- 
munication there? — No,  it  is  all  steam  communication 
but  there  is  a railway  spoken  of.  going  to  Camdonagli 
that  would  embrace  Moville.  You  are  only  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  from  Derry. 

19414.  I see  you  pass  over  Lough  Swilly  alto- 
gether ? — Being  limited  to  the  twelve  harbours. 

19415.  Mr.  Abernethy. — That  is  your  reason?— 
That  is  the  reason,  nothing  else.  We  are  building  a 


as  possible  to  bring  these  harbours  as  near  the  railway  harbour  at  the  present  in  the  mouth  of  Lough  Swilly 


communication  as  we  could. 

19399.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  you  had  any  evidence  of 
what  was  proposed  to  be  expended  upon  the  Killala 
bar  ? — I think  it  was  about  £7,000  or  £8,00u.  I can 
give  it  you  positively. 

19400.  Perhaps  you  will  do  so  ? — It  was  £10,000. 

1 9401.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Supposing  that  the  cut  was 
made  through  the  bar  it  is  still  exposed  directly  to  the 
north  ? — It  is,  but  it  is  a very  sheltered  place.  When 
you  get  in  there,  all  the  steamers,  coasting  vessels  and 
fishing  smacks — every  class  of  vessel  is  perfectly  safe 
after  getting  over  the  bar.  There  is  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  of  deep  water  inside,  and  it  is  a very  sheltered 
harboui-.  Then  it  was  contemplated  to  build  a rail- 
way, and  to  make  a pier  and  causeway  running  down 
from  Killala,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  about  cutting 
this  bar. 

19402.  Sir  John  Coode  reported  on  that  harbour, 
did  he  not  ? — I am  not  sure.  I do  not  recollect  having 
seen  his  report.  The  Piers  and  Harbours  Commis- 
sioners had  it  carefully  surveyed  and  an  estimate  made 
of  the  expense. 

19403.  Mr.  Barry. — Who  surveyed  it? — Mr. 


at  a place  called  Portsalon,  and  if  that  is  built  a. 
originally  contemplated  it  ought  to  help  the  Tory 
islander's,  and  others. 

19416.  The  Chairman. — We  will  go  through  the 
twelve  in  your  list,  and  then  I observe  you  mention 
other  places  subsequent  to  the  twelve  which  we  will 
come  to  directly.  How  would  you  propose  that  the 
fish  should  be  got  away  from  Moville? — There  is 
constant  daily  steam  communication  with  Liverpool. 

19417.  But  for  Ireland  itself;  how  would  you 
propose  to  go  up,  say,  to  Londonderry  ?— It  would  be 
brought  by  carts  to  Londonderry  and  steamers — there 
are  two  or  three  steamers  constantly. 

19418.  Mr.  Barry. — There  are  steamers  start  two 
or  three  times  a day  from  Moville  to  Londonderry?— 
Yes,  particularly  in  the  summer  months. 

19419.  The  Chairman. — -The  next  one  is  Portavogy? 
— Yes,  now  you  get  on  to  the  east  coast.  When  you 
leave  Lough  Foyle,  you  have  not  many  fishermen  round 
the  county  of  Antrim.  It  is  an  iron-bound  coast.  Then 
you  come  to  the  county  Down,  and  there  there  are  a 
number  of  fishing  craft  about  a place  called  Portavogy, 
or  Clogliy,  or  Ballyhalbert.  A site  in  any  one  of 


Manning  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  those  places  would  be  very  important  for  this 


craft. 

19420.  Whereabouts  is  Portavogy? — It  is  on  the 
coast  of  the  county  Down ; the  other  places  are  beside 
one  another. 

19421.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Ballyhalbert  has  a pier?— 
They  are  building  one.  They  are  all  three  beside  one 


Works — it  was  under  him. 

19404.  It  was  surveyed  by  some  official  of  the  Board 
of  Works? — Yes. 

19405,  The  Chairman. — Then  we  go  on  to  Arran 
Roads  county  Donegal? — That  is  inside  of  Arran- 
more — at  Burton  Port — in  that  direction.  We  did 
not  fix  a site  there  because  it  would  require  a very  another ; either  of  those  places  might  be  selected 
careful  examination  of  the  place,  there  are  so  many  examination  as  to  the  best  ground  for  it. 

inlets,  but  in  what  are  called  the  Arran  Roads,  between  19422.  The  Chairman I see  you  put  here  Porta- 

the  island  and  the  mainland,  there  is  deep  water-,  and  vogy,  Clogher,  or  Ballyhalbert  ?— Exactly ; those  three 
a place  could  be  selected  for  a harbour  that  would  be  places  are  just  beside  one  another.  They  are  most 
of  great  use.  The  steamers  would  call  there  if  they  enterprising  fishermen  about  there,  and  have  a larger 
had  harbour  accommodation,  from  Liverpool  and  Glas-  class  of  boats  than  are  used  round  the  west  coast, 
gow,  and  take  fish.  19423.  Mr.  Abernethy. — They  are  quite  unprotected 
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from  the  east  ?— Quite  unprotected  from  the  east,  south- 


19424.  Mr.  Barr.y — That  would  he  about  20  miles 
north  of  Ardglass,  I suppose?— I suppose  about  that. 
Ihe  fish  would  be  taken  from  thence  to  Belfast. 

19425.  How  would  they  be  taken,  by  steamer? — 
jfo  by  road  to  Newtownards,  and  by  rail  from  that. 

1 19426.  Then  from  Ballyhalbert  to  Newtownards  is 
about  twelve  miles,  I suppose,  speaking  from  the  map  ? 
--Speaking,  roughly  I do  not  think  it  can  be  more 
than  eight  or  ten  miles. 

19427.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  Dor.aghadee  harbour  used  by 
fishing  boats  much? — No,  it  has  not  been  used  much. 
It  is  a very  poor  harbour. 

19428.  The  Chairman. — Then  the  last  place  you 
mention  is  Clogher  Head,  county  Louth?— That  is 
north  of  the  Boyne.  You  see  a promontory  running 
out  north  of  the  Boyne  river  ; we  are  spending 
something  like  £17,000  or  £18,000  in  building  a pier 
at  the  present  moment  at  Clogher  Head  y the  money 
has  been  granted  by  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Com- 


19429.  Is  not  that  very  much  exposed? — It  is  ex- 
posed to  the  north. 

10430.  Mr.  Abernethy. — And  north-east? — Yes, 
and  north-east.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  south  and 
south-east  by  the  promontory  of  land  itself.  They  are 
running  out  a pier  I think  something  like  300  feet 
long,  and  then  they  will  have  an  elbow  on  it  that  will 
make  it  a harbour. 

19431.  What  depth  of  water,  at  low  water  spring 
tide  will  they  have  ? — You  can  get  any  depth  of  water 
at  the  present  time  in  the  harbour  that  is  proposed, 
I think  there  will  be  something  like  sixteen  feet  of 
water,  but  they  say  the  present  pier  is  not  running 
out  far  enough,  to  afford  the  shelter  that  is  required, 
and  that  it  should  run  out  a certain  number  of  feet 
more  before  it  gets  the  elbow,  so  as  to  make  it 
a good  harboqr.  They  say  that  the  £17,000  or 
£18,000  that  we  are  expending  on  it,  will  be  very 
much  thrown  away  if  that  pier  is  not  extended. 

19432.  The  Chairman. — Now,  we  have  exhausted 
the  twelve  places.  Probably  you  would  desire  to 
have  the  remainder  of  your  letter  put  on  the  minutes 
of  the  evidence,  and  I will  read  it.  You  say — 


“ It  is  difficult  to  select  places  within  so  small  a limit,  as 
there  arc  so  many  in-which  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
.(have  such  harbours  built,  e.g.,  Arklow,  County  Wicklow  ; 
.oallycotton,  County  Cork ; Malm  Head,  County  Donegal. 
At  these  places  works  are  in  progress  at  present,  and  if 
completed  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  deep  water  harbours 
at  all  states  of  tide,  they  will  be  of  great  value.  At  Bun- 
doran,  County  Donegal,  and  Dunmore,  County  Waterford, 
the  present  piers  require  to  be  extended.  Killybegs, 
County  Donegal;  if  pier  in  harbour  is  extended,  and  rail- 
way constructed.  Birterbury  Bay,  County  Galway;  if 
Galway  and  Clifden  Railway  is  constructed.  Achil  and 
Blacksod,  County  Mayo,  if  the  railway  is  constructed,  and 
Cape  Clear  (North  Harbour),  County  Cork,  if  the  present 
harbour  is  improved.” 


I presume  you  desire  that  to  be  put  on  the  minutes  ? 
—Yes ; these  are  additional  places  that  we  could 
hardly  overlook  in  bringing  the  matter  under  your 
notice. 

19433.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Killybegs  is  a very  fine 
harbour  ? — A very  fine  hai'bour,  no  finer  in  the  king- 
dom, and  all  that  Killybegs  wants  is  a pier  run  out. 
You  may  remember  a pier  running  out  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  that  is  merely  for  landing,  no 
shelter  at  all.  If  you  run  that  out  for  some  distance, 
so  as  to  get  into  deep  water,  the  crafts  might  come 
alongside. 

19434.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  desire  to  say  any- 
thing more  than  you  have  done  about  those  places  I 
tead  out  just  now  ? — Well,  except  as  to  the  importance 
of  railway  communication  to  these  places,  such  as 
Blacksod,  Clifden,  and  Killybegs,  and  that  north  part 
of  Donegal.  We  consider  that  it  is  almost,  I will 
not  say  useless,  to  expend  money,  but  it  certainly  will 
oo ; tend  to  do  anything  near  so  much  good  by  the 


erection  of  these  harbours,  unless  railway  communica-  xov.  s,  1887. 
tion  is  afforded,  and  at  the  present  time  I do  not  see  — 
any  prospect  of  railway  communication  being  afforded  Brady  Afajor 
in  these  very  distressed  and  poor  localities,  unless  it  Hayes.’  and 
is  done  by  the  Government  taking  the  matter  up  alto-  Air.  Alan 
gether,  and  affording  some  greater  facilities  in  the  way  H°nisljy- 
of  raising  capital. 

19435.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Blacksod  Bay  is  a fine 
sheltered  bay  ? — Blacksod  Bay  is  a fine  sheltered  bay, 
it  is  a shelter  for  Her  Majesty's  Fleet,  and  they  do 
go  in  there  for  their  evolutions,  and  have  done  'for  one 
or  two  years. 

19436.  And  the  fishing  grounds  off  there  are  very 
good  ? — I have  had  it  from  a gentleman  from  Scar- 
borough, who  sent  his  vessels  there,  and  he  said  he 
never  was  in  such  a fishing  ground  in  his  life ; in  fact 
the  soles  are  too  large  for  the  English  markets,  he 
would  much  rather  have  caught  smaller  soles.  It  is 
the  same  in  Donegal  Bay,  at  Killybegs,  and  the  same 
difficulty  in  taking  fish  away.  When  the  English 
trawlers  came  there  they  killed  a very  large  quantity 
of  the  finest  soles.  We  saw  them  ourselves  when  we 
were  down  there,  and  the  great  difficulty  was  in  getting 
them  away  ; they  had  to  be  carted  by  road  to  Drum- 
inin  station  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  miles. 

19437.  Then  Blacksod  Bay  is  a question  of  railway 
communication? — That  is  really  the  great  question 
there. 

19438.  Provide  that,  and  you  would  have  probably 
as  good  a fishing  harbour  as  any  in  Ireland? — If 
railway  communication  was  provided  to  both  places, 
there  might  be  some  means  of  getting  up  accommo- 
dation for  landing.  But  as  my  colleague  says  we  need 
-not  hope  to  develop  the  fishing  on  that  coast  very 
much  unless  you  have  railway  communication.  I 
have  tried  fishing  on  the  west  coast  myself  in  my  own 
small  way,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  go  away  from 
Arran  Island  simply  because  the  men  would  not  fish 
on  the  uncertainty — they  would  stop  there  for  me  on 
wages,  but  they  could  not  fish  on  the  uncertainty 
there — that  is  the  skilled  hands ; the  other  hands 
would,  but  the  skilled  hands  would  not. 

19439.  Mr.  Barry. — Would  not  Birterbuy  Bay  be 
served  by  Roundstone? — At  Roundstone  where  the 
harbour  is  built  you  cannot  get  sufficiently  deep 
water.  Birterbuy  Bay  is  a bay  that  is  very  deep. 

The  largest  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  might  anchor 
in  it. 

19440.  Mr.  Pim. — Is  there  anything  required  in 
Birterbuy  Bay  but  a landing  place? — That  is  all. 

Any  place  that  a smack  could  come  up  to  and  land 
her  fish,  and  they  would  be  taken  from  that  to  join 
the  railway.  I have  no  doubt  you  would  have  a 
siding  down  from  the  railway.  But  all  this,  as  you 
know,  depends  altogether  upon  that  question  of  rail- 
way accommodation. 

19441.  Mr.  Barry. — There  was  a very  strong  re- 
presentation made  to  the  Commission  that  Ardmore 
had  been  left  out  without  any  pier  accommodation. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Ardmore  ought 
not  to  have  such  accommodation? — Do  you  mean 
Ardmore  in  county  Waterford  or  county  Galway  ? 

19442.  Waterford.  There  was  a very  strong  re- 
port made  to  the  Commission  that  there  was  a very 
large  fishing  population  at  Ardmore 

Major  Hayes. — That  there  is  not 

19443.  And  that  they  wanted  accommodation  for 
boats. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — There  is  no  doubt  they  do ; 
and  it  was  very  much  pressed  on  the  Piers  and  Har- 
bours Commission  to  erect  a harbour  there,  but  we 
could  do  nothing  under  £8,000.  That  was  the  esti- 
mate, and  even  that  would  be  a very  trifling  thing. 

19444.  I think  you  said  there  is  not  a large  fishing 
population  there? 

Major  Hayes. — There  is  not. 

19445.  The  evidence  laid  before  us  is,  that  there 
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was  a large  fishing  population,  but  of  course  I do  not 
presume  to  say  which  is  right. 

Sir  'Thomas  Brady. — That  is  hardly  correct ; we  can 
give  you  the  statistics  from  our  own  books. 

19446.  It  was  also  represented  to  us,  when  we  were 
at  Castletown,  that  some  accommodation  was  very 
much  wanted  to  the  eastward  of  Dursey  Head,  at  a 
place  called  Garnish  ? — Yes,  a very  fine  place,  and  it 
will  be  very  important.  There  are  a great  number  of 
fishermen  round  there. 

19447.  It  was  stated  that  this  was  a very  convenient 
place  for  the  fishing  ground  ? — Quite  so  ; and  there  is 
a very  large  fishing  population  round  there,  particu- 
larly in  the  mackerel  season. 

Major  Ilayes. — The  Spaniards  had  a curing  station 
there  at  one  time. 

19448.  I suppose  any  fish  caught  there  would  be 
brought  by  road  to  Castletown,  then  by  steamer  to 
Bantry  ? — Exactly. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — Our  observations  have  been 
confined  to  the  large  harbours.  A place  like  Garnish 
would  be  a very  important  place  for  a harbour,  but 
not  a first-class  harbour,  which  would  be  unnecessary; 
but  it  is  very  important,  certainly,  to  give  people  there 
accommodation  — they  have  none  at  present  — and 
there  are  several  other  places  situated  like  Garnish, 
which  we  have  not  noticed  to  the  Commission. 

19449.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  are  confiniug  your 
remarks  to  the  deep  water  harbours  ? — Quite  so. 

19450.  Mr.  Barry. — The  matter  has  been  brought 
before  us,  and  we  wanted  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mission upon  the  subject  ? — We  are  all  agreed  upon 
that.  We  know  the  place  very  well,  and  it  is  most 
important. 

19451.  Do  you  consider  that  Valencia  is  a very 
important  fishery  station  ? — No,  I do  not.  My  col- 
league who  is  in  charge  of  that  district  will  speak 
about  it,  but  I do  not  consider  it  a very  important  one. 

19452.  Do  not  you  consider  Dingle  Bay  an  impor- 
tant place  ? 

Major  Hayes. — Yes,  very  important. 

19453.  The  whole  of  it  ? — Yes. 

19454.  Of  which  Valencia  is  on  one  side  ? — Oh,  it 
is  outside  it  altogether. 

19455.  Well,  it  is  the  promontory  of  Valencia  that 
helps  to  make  the  Bay  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — Y ou  have  not  the  fishermen 
in  the  neighbourhood  nor  the  class  of  men  who  would 
. make  thoroughly  good  fishermen. 

19456.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  this  morn- 
ing that  Valencia  is  a very  important  place? — You 
know  we  are  not  interested  in  Valencia  any  more  than 
we  are  in  Arran  Island  or  any  other  place.  We 
speak  independently  of  everybody  and  of  every  local 
influence ; and  I need  not  tell  you  if  the  testimony 
that  has  been  brought  before  you  comes  from  some 
local  influence  you  can  weigh  it  yourselves.  Port 
Magee,  below  Valencia,  is  a great  place,  but  I tried 
two  vessels  there  and  had  to  abandon  them. 

19457.  You  know  there  is  a scheme  for  extending 
the  railway  to  Caherciveen  which  would  serve 
Valencia  ? — Yes. 

19458.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  available  for 
fishing  ? — I think  not. 

19459.  Mr.  Pirn — Would  not  it  serve  the  wholoof  the 
fishermen  of  Dingle  Bay.  Could  not  they  get  into 
Valencia  harbour  to  dispose  of  their  fish  ? — They  would 
not  do  it. 

19460.  Mr.  Barry. — Why  not? — Because  they  are 
going  away  from  their  own  homes  ; the  Valencia  men 
are  really  not  the  class  of  fishermen,  the  only  fisher- 
men about  there  are  Port  Magee  men,  that  is  the  real 
fishermen,  and  the  Dingle  men  are  the  great  fishermen, 
and  they  'would  be  only  going  away  from  their  own 
home.  The  fisherman  will  come  home  when  he  is  out 
at  sea ; he  will  not  go  to  Valencia.  Dingle  and  Smer- 
wick  harbour  are  most  important  stations  there. 

19461.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  not  the  water  very  shallow 
in  the  whole  of  Dingle  Bay — I mean  the  harbour  of 


Dingle  ? — In  the  harbour  it  is,  in  the  mouth  of  the  liar 
hour.  There  is  a bank  wants  to  be  removed  out  of  it 

19462.  Can  you  get  to  the  pier  at  Dingle  at  low 
water  in  a fishing  boat  drawing  seven  feet  of  water!— 

I am  very  doubtful  about  that — I suspect  you  cannot 
get  in  at  dead  low-water  spring  tides  with  craft.  That 
is  the  pier  up  in  the  town. 

19463.  Mr.  Barry. — According  to  a return  I hold 
in  my  hand,  I see  that  at  Valencia  there  are  five  first- 
class  boats,  and  111  other  boats  between  eighteen  and  I 
thirty  feet  keel  employed  in  fishing,  and  that  there 
are  altogether  nearly  800  people? 

Major  Hayes. — What  district  does  that  embrace! 

19464.  That  is  the  port  of  Valencia.  Din<de  and 
Ventry  should  go  separately  entirely,  under  another  i 
head. 

Major  Hayes. — Yes,  they  would  be,  because  they 
are  the  other  side  of  Dingle  Bay. 

19465.  Where  does  that  comefrom? — It  is  furnished 
by  the  coastguards. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — Those  are  divisions  extendin'- 
over  a certain  portion  of  the  coast,  and  embracin'*  the 
Island  of  Valencia. 

19466.  No  doubt,  but  still  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valencia  appears  to  have  that  population  in  it. 

Major  Hayes. — That  includes  Port  Magee  and  the 
town  of  Caherciveen. 

19467.  Mr.  Pim. — But  are  not  those  the  boats  that 
make  use  of  V alencia  harbour  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — Not  at  all. 

19468.  Caherciveen  people  of  course  make  use  of 
Valencia  Harbour? — Yes,  of  course  they  would. 

1 9469.  Mr.  Barry. — Still  Valenciais  the  coastguard 
district  that  makes  that  return  ? — I could  tell  you  if 
I had  our  report. 

19470.  Mr.  Pim. — When  I spoke  of  Valencia  I 
meant  the  people  using  Valencia  Harbour? — The  dis- 
trict of  Valencia? 

19471.  Yes,  certainly? — I know  I had  to  give  up 
two  first-  class  vessels  there.  Under  Valencia  there 
is  a large  population  given  as  being  engaged  in  fishing. 

19472.  Then  under  Dingle,  Ventry,  MinnarJ,  and 
Ballydavid  together,  the  fishing  population  is  given  as 
219. 

Major  Hayes. — The  town  of  Caherciveen  comes 
into  that. 

19473.  The  town  of  Caherciveen  makes  use  of 
Valencia  Harbour? — To  a certain  extent  it  does. 

19474.  The  Chairman. — We  received  that  corres- 
pondence that  had  taken  place  between  your  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Works.  May  I ask  when  your 
Board  was  constituted  was  it  an  oversight  not  to  give 
you,  under  your  own  concrol,  the  power  to  get 
engineering  advice. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — When  our  Board  was  consti- 
tuted it  at  first  had  nothing  to  do  with  piers  and 
harbours ; but  I presume  what  you  v ish  to  know  is 
this  When  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Commission  was 
appointed  was  it  an  oversight.  The  Piers  and  Har- 
bours Commission  was  only  appoinied  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  1883  for  allocating  the  expenditure  of  the 
£250,000  that  was  granted,  and  we  were  made  a- 
officio  members  of  that  Commission  along  with  Mr. 
Blake,  the  Member  of  Parliament.  The  Board  of 
Works  were  given  all  the  powers  for  building  these 
harbours  ; we  were  given  none.  We  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  recommend  the  sites.  I felt  originally  the 
great  difficulties  we  should  have  to  encounter  when  we 
first  commenced  to  work  upon  that  Commission  without 
independent  engineering  advice. 

19475.  May  I ask  if,  in  addi:ion  to  the  sketch 
plans  which  you  got  of  the  piers  you  recommended, 
did  you  get  the  charts  with  the  soundings  ? — We  had 
all  that  ourselves.  But  that  is  not  our  Fishery 
Board. 

19476.  But  you  are  ex-officio  members  of  that  1— 
We  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Pirn's  and  Harbours 
Commission. 
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19477.  And  of  course  liad  a voice  in  any  question 
that  was  brought  before  the  Board  ?— Certainly. 

19478.  That  is  the  reason  I put  the  question  to 

!__jn  a deputation  we  had  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
le  suggested  that  we  should  be  afforded  independent 
engineering  advice  on  the  matter,  as  none  of  us  were 
engineers,  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day  felt  that 
heought  not  to  give  us  that  permission. 

19479.  Mr.  Barry.— What  year  was  it  that  you 
asked  for  engineering  advice  1 — The  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Act  of  1883,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  either  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  or  early  in 

^19480  Was  there  any  correspondence  upon  the 
subject  ? — Oh,  yes,  I can  give  you  the  exact  dates. 

19481.  The  Chairman. — I think,  perhaps,  we  should 
like  to  see  the  correspondence  on  that  point  ? — I am 
reminded  the  Commission  sat  in  October,  1883. 

19482.  And  the  result  of  it  was  that  you  asked  for 
the  benefit  of  engineering  advice  and  you  were  re- 
luse(l  j Yes.  The  reply  was  that  unless  some  unfore- 

seen difficulty  should  arise,  or  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  was  that  unless  some  unforeseen  difficulty  arose, 
he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  appoint  a special 
engineer ; but  if  such  a thing  did  arise,  he  would  con- 
sider the  question.  Perhaps  the  better  course  would 
be  to  allow  me  to  put  in  the  exact  letter,  which  will 
speak  for  itself. 

19483.  I think  we  understand.  But  in  working 
out  the  duties  of  your  Commission,  °when  you  go  to 
select  a spot  or  locality  for  a pier  or  harbour,  are  we 
to  take  it  that  you  make  that  selection  without  the 
assistance  of  any  engineer,  or  do  you  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Board  of  Works  engineer,  when  you  make  the 
selection  of  the  site?  — The  fact  of  it  is  we  had 
not  the  power  of  selection  at  all.  We . could 

not  initiate  anything.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
referred  us  back  upon  the  9 th  Victoria,  chapter 
III.,  the  first  of  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Act, 
under  which  an  application  could  emanate  from  a 
locality  for  a harbour,  and  on  receipt  of  a memorial  by 
the  Board  of  Works  it  was  sent  to  'the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Irish  Government  sent  it  to  the  Piers 
and  Harbours  Commission  with  a request  that  they 
would  report  upon  it,  so  that  we  had  a specific  object 
to  report  on.  We  could.not  go  down  to  a locality  and 
select  one  which  we  might  consider  far  better.  At 
such  inquiries  we  took  sworn  evidence  as  to  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  a pier  or  other  works  in  the 
locality,  and  at  most  of  these  inquiries  we  had  one  of 
the  assistant  engineers  of  the  Board  of  Works  with 
us ; but  that  engineer,  as  is  explained,  I think,  in  the 
chairman’s  letter,  was  rather  to  advise  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  to  hear  what  the  evidence  was,  and  every- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  not  to  advise  us.  In  fact,  in 
other  words,  we  had  no  engineering  advice  what- 
ever. 

19484.  I wanted  rather  to  follow  that  out.  Suppos- 
ing a locality  were  to  say,  we  want  a harbour  or  a 
pier  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  then  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  your  Commission  to  advise  as  to  whether  a 
harbour  or  pier  should  be  built  in  that  locality  or  not, . 
it  might  be  a point  whether  it  should  be  placed  east  or 
west  of  some  particular  headland.  In  making  that  selec- 
tion I wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  any  engineer- 
ing advice  to  assist  you  in  coming  to  a conclusion  1 — 
None  whatever  * we  had  no  engineering  advice  at  all. 
You  understand  that  applications  are  made  for  parti- 
cular sites,  and  that  was  the  only  thing  that  we  had  to  en- 
quire into.;  but  I have  no  doubt  that  we  might  have 
varied  from  that  particular  site  a very  short  distance 
if  we  saw  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Instead  of  build- 
ing the  pier  there  we  might  go  a little  Bit  on  one  side 
of  it,  but  we  could  not  take  a section  of  the  country, 
forty  or  fifty  miles.  We  could  not  go  there  and  say, 
you  must  not  build  a pier  there,  bub  there  is  the 
proper  place  for  it.  Whether  we  had  that  power  or 
not  we  had  no  engineering  advice  whatever. 

19485.  Then  equally  you  had  no  engineering  advice 


in  either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  application  for  a Nov.  s.  im. 
pier? — None  whatever ; nor  had  we  any  engineering  gip ’jiiomas 
advice  afterwards  when  the  plans  were  submitted  to  usto  gradv,  Major 
tell  us  whether  the  plans  were  correct  or  not.  We  Hayes,  mid 
should  blindly  take  them  as  the  Board  of  Works  sent  Mr.  Alan 
them  to  us ; none  of  us  were  engineers.  orils  i ' 

19486.  Then  following  out  the  modus  operandi  a 
little  further.  Supposing  you  recommended  £10,000 
to  be  spent  at  some  particular  place,  how  did  you 
arrive  at  the  idea  whether  that  £10,000  was  a good 
expenditure  or  a bad  expenditure,  considered  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view? — We  could  not;  we  had 
no  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  anything  about  it. 

We  were  obliged  to  accept  the  plan  and  estimate  of 
the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works.  We  only  re- 
ported that  we  considered  a pier  at  a certain 
place,  for  which  application  had  been  made  to  the 
Government,  would  be  useful ; and  we  requested 
a plan  and  estimate  to  be  given  to  us.  On  that  esti- 
mate we  provided  the  money  for  it,  if  we  granted  the 
application,  by  voting  a certain  sum  of  money,  but 
whether  that  plan  was  a judicious  plan  or  not  we  had 
no  advice  upon  whatever,  save  and  except  from  the 
Board  of  Works’  engineer,  who  submitted  the  plan  to 


19487.  Did  you  prescribe  to  the  Board  of  Works  how 
much  money  should  be  spent  at  each  place  ? — In  many 
places  we  did  ; not  in  all.  After  we  had  been  some 
short  time  in  work,  the  Board  of  Works  had  a number 
of  questions  printed  for  us  to  reply  to  in  all  cases,  and 
one  of  them  was,  “ How  much  money  can  be  given?” 
In  some  places  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
say  the  amount  of  money  that  should  be  expended. 
We  might  have  limited  an  engineer  to  perhaps  £10,000, 
when  £15,000  ought  to  be  expended  on  the  place  to 
make  it  a good  harbour ; aud  if  we  limited  it  to 
£10,000  he  would  only  say,  “ Well,  I have  spent  it, 
and  I have  done  the  best  I could  with  the  small  sum 
of  money  you  have  given  me.”  Therefore,  in  many 
cases  we  thought  it  was  far  better  to  get  the  design  of 
a certain  description  of  work  that  we  suggested  should 
be  done  and  would  be  useful,  and  then  get  an  estimate 
for  it ; and  on  that  estimate  we  then  decided  whether 
we  should  grant  so  much  money  or  not.  We  have  had 
to  make  a selection  between  an  extensive  work  or  a 
work  embracing  a large  amount  of  money,  and  work 
embracing  a small  amount  of  money  in  the  same 

19488.  Then  do  you  hold  that  the  Board  of  Works 
had  any  right  to  say  to  your  Commission,  “ It  is  no 
use  spending  £10,000  here,  you  ought  to  spend 
£15,000  ? ”• — 1 think  that  would  have  been  a most 
important  duty  for  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works 
to  perform,  and  if  you  will  turn  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Harbour  Committee,  when  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  was  under  examina- 
tion, it  was  requested  by  one  of  the  examining  members 
of  that  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  certain  details  should  in  future  bo  given  by  the 
engineer  as  to  the  nature  of  their  work  and  the  im- 
portance of  it,  and  a great  many  other  points 
o-aide  those  who  would  have  the  voting  of  the 
but  that  never  was  given.  _ 

19489.  As  a matter  of  practice  you  say  that  the 
Board  of  Works  do  not  take  that  responsibility  on 
itself? — No. 

19490.  That  they  prepared  a plan  without  any 
■ argument  or  conference  with  your  Commission  as  to 
whether  the  expenditure  was  a judicious  expenditure 
or  not  ?— Certainly.  We  made  the  report,  and  we 
answered  every  question  that  the  Board  of  W orks 
put  to  us,  and  our  report  was  founded  on  the  sworn 
evidence  given  to  us  in  the  country,  a.t  the  majority 
of  which  cases' the  Board  of  Works  Assistant  Engineer 
was  present,  and  we  reported  on  it  in  a great  number 
of  cases.  It  was  how  much  money  should  bo  expended 
upon  it,  and  that  very  roughly,  for  it  was  only  a 
rou "b -and-tumbl e kind  of  estimate  that  we  could  pos- 
sibly give  for  work.  Not  being  professional  men,  we 


money ; 
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could  only  estimate  that  there  was  a certain  sum  of 
money  that  ought  to  be  expended  in  that  place.  As 
I said  before,  an  expenditure,  perhaps,  of  £2,000  or 
£3,000  more,  which  was  not  advised  by  the  engineer 
of  the  Board  of  Works  to  us,  might  have  made  that 
work  a useful  thing,  which  now  probably  is  useless  ; 
and  great  complaints  have  been  made  that  we  built 
piers  here  and  there,  and  that  they  are  worthless, 
whereas  a small  sum  of  money  more  might  in  many 
cases  have  made  those  very  useful.  Take  Carrigaholt 
for  instance — Carrigaholt  was  originally  designed  so 
as  to  carry  nine  feet  of  water  at  low  water  in  order 
to  enable  English  and  Scotch  smacks  to  come  along- 
side. Now  it  turns  out  that  it  will  not  have  nine 
feet  at  low  water,  and  it  requires  to  be  extended,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  put  in  our  list. 

19491 . Mr.  Abernethy. — Supposing  that  your  Board 
said  £10,000  is  the  sum  of  money  which  we  are  willing 
to  spend  on  a certain  site  to  construct  a harbour ; the 
engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  has  never  said  to 
you,  £10,000  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  you  must  give 
me  £15,000  to  make  it  an  efficient  work.  Would  he 
be  able  to  represent  to  you  that  the  sum  of  money  you 
proposed  to  expend  would  be  insufficient  ? — The 
engineer  may  have  said  that  in  one  or  two  cases, 
and  I was  just  thinking  what  cases  they  were,  but  it 
was  not  the  rule.  It  was  not  the  rule  at  all ; so  much 
so  that  on  many  occasions  lately  we  tried  to  avoid 
stating,  and  in  fact  refused  to  state,  what  amount 
should  be  expended,  but  that  the  engineers  should 
give  us  plans  and  estimates  for  the  work,  and  then  we 
would  consider  it ; and  we  had  in  several  cases  two  or 
three  estimates  of  that  kind,  one  amounting  to  £3,000, 
another  to  £5,000,  and  so  on.  My  colleague  re- 
minds  me  that  in  Carrigaholt,  in  our  recommendation 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  we  recommended  that  the 
pier  should  be  built  with  a depth  of  nine  feet  at  low 
water.  We  offered  no  opinion  as  to  the  plan — in 
fact,  our  Piers  and  Harbours  Commission  were  work- 
ing with  the  greatest  difficulty.  We  had  no  advice  to 
guide  us  whatever  in  the  matter. 

19492.  You  think  you  suffered  materially  for  want 
of  advice  in  many  things  l—I  have  no  doubt  about  it, 
and  if  I had  thought  for  a moment  that  you  would 
have  asked  me  any  question  on  that  head  I could 
have  brought  our  papers  and  correspondence  to  show 
you — a correspondence  that  arose  in  many  cases 
asking  for  further  information,  and  really  we  got  so 
little  that  on  one  occasion  I said,  I remember,  “ There 
is  no  use  our  asking  any  more  questions  about  the 
plans,  we  cannot  get  any  information and  then  we 
threw  the  responsibility  on  the  Board  of  Works  and 
their  engineer.  We  actually  commenced  to  approve 
of  the  plan  before  submitting  it  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, so  that  that  plan  would  be  put  down  and 
not  be  departed  from.  We  wrote  “approved  ” on  it, 
and  the  chairman  signed  it ; and  when  we  went  on  a 
little  further,  and  could  not  get  the  information  from 
the  Board  that  we  considered 


the  Act  of  Parliament  1 — Nothing  but  the  Am 
Parliament.  of 


19496.  Mr.  Pirn.— This  Fishery  Piers  and  TT, 
hours  Commission  was  constituted  under  an  A t ■ 
1883,  and  this  appears  to  be  a statement  of  whatv  * 
duties  were.  It  is  in  the  8th  section.  « It  shall  ^ 
the  duty  of  the  Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours  Commit 
sion  to  give  such  assistance  to  the  Commissioners  f 
Public  Works  as  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fished? 
have  heretofore  given  in  the  execution  of  the  Fished 
Piers  and  Harbours  Acts.”  Now,  is  that  assistan/ 
that  you  had  heretofore  given,  the  assistance  von 
were  to  give,  defined  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  Z 
have  just  mentioned  ? — No  : merely  reporting  whether 
it  was  necessary  or  not— that  was  all  the  assistance 
we  ever  gave  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that  only  arose 
m the  32nd  & 33rd  Victoria,  cap.  92.  The  Board  of 
Works  previously  had  the  power  to  erect  all  these 
harbour’s  without  the  advice  or  assistance  of  anv 
Fishery  Department.  y 

19497.  Originally?— From  the  beginning,  from  the 
9th  Victoria,  the  first  Act,  until  the  32nd  and  33rd 
Victoria,  chapter  92,  which  was  passed  immediately 
after  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1867,  and  then  a section  was  put  into  the  Act  of 
Parliament  . then  passing,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  obtain  a report  from  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 
as  to  the  necessity  for  any  work  before  it  was  under- 
taken by  the  Board  of  Works ; that  is  all  the  assistance 
imposed  upon  us,  and  all  we  ever  did. 

19498.  What  I wanted  to  come  at  is  this : you  say 
that  before  making  any  recommendation  or  suggestion 
as  to  a pier  or  harbour,  a memorial  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  was  first  presented  ? — Yes. 

19499.  Was  that  first  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — Yes. 


19500.  Sent  on  from  the  Board  of  Works  to  you? 
—To  the  Irish  Government. 


19501.  And  the  Irish  Government  sends  it  to  you? 
— Yes. 


19502.  To  ask  your  opinion  upon  it? — Yes. 

19503.  Then  it  goes  on  further  here  to  say  : “And 
to  confer  with  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
relative  to  the  works  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  he 
executed  out  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Fund.”  Did  you 
confer  with  them  wholly  by  correspondence,  or  did  you 
meet  them?— We  conferred  with  them  on  the  piers  and 
harbours  question,  wholly  by  correspondence. 

19504.  “And  generally  to  aid  in  carrying  this  Act 
into  effect  in  such  manner  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from 
time  to  time  may  direct.”  Was  there  any  minute 
issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  directing  you  as  to 
what  you  were  to  do  ? — I think  the  only  letter  we  had 
upon  the  subject  was  to  answer  certain  questions  that 
were  printed  for  the  information  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  report  on  each  case,  and  there  was  that  refusal  to 
grant  us  the  service  of  an  engineer ; nothing  more  than 
that. 


19505.  Then  it  does  not  appear  that  your  duty  was 
to  do  more  than  express  an  opinion  on  the  need  for 


i necessary,  we  then  aban- 
doned approving  the  plans,  and  threw  the  rpsnnnsi- 

‘ lln  T>  ° 1 \ , 1 coponsi-  „„  »uuluic  vuau  express  an  opinion  on  cue  n 

biiity  on  the  Board  of  Works  engineers  themselves,  works  being  carried  out  after  the  memorial  fn 

and  from  that  out  we  never  approved  of  a plan,  . - . . . - - 

19493.  There  is  one  question  I was  going  to  ask 
you  on  a memorandum  you  were  good  enougli  to  fur- 
nish to  this  Commission.  You  say  at  the  beginning 
that  you  think  the  Irish  Fishery  Department  is  not 
founded  on  right  principles.  I was  going  to  ask  you 
whether  there  is  any  minute  or  Act  of  Parliament  or 
other  document  of  an  official  nature  which  defines  the 
duties  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  Department  ? — We  work 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  altogether — 5th  and  6th 
Victoria,  cap.  106 — that  is  the  foundation  for  every- 
thing. 

19494.  There  is  nothing  else? — Nothing  else 

’hat  memorandum  is  what  you  were  kind  enough  to 

=ay  you  would,  allow  me  to  put  in.  It  was  my  own  that  our  fund  has  now  increased  by  means  of  the  2£ 
crude,  rough  idea  of  what,  after  a number  of  years’  per  cent,  interest  that  is  charged,  and  the  dividends 
lndQ?6??0  Ellery  Department  ought  to  be.  arising  from  the  stock  not  used— funds  in  hand— 

U4J5.  At  any  rate  there  is  nothing  further  man  aoom,  £11,000  in  twelve  years,  so  that  if  we  wiped  out 


inhabitants  of  the  district  had  been  presented?— 
Nothing  more.  The  chairman  of  the  Piers  and 
Harbours  Commission  has  written  a letter  on  that 
subject  explaining  to  this  Commission  the  views  of  the 
Commissioners  on  that  subject  and  the  reason  why 
there  was  no  conference.  That  was  Colonel  Nolan. 

19506.  The  Chairman. — There  is  one  point  that  I 
think  you  wish  to  make  some  statement  to  us  upon, 
about  the  two  Loan  Funds? — We  have  placed  before  you 
a statement  with  regard  to  these  two  Loan  Funds.  We 
have  shown  to  the  Commissioners  the  steps  we  take 
with  every  application  for  a loan,  and  that  we  have 
now  lent  nearly  £80,000,  most  of  the  loans  being  to 
the  very  poorest  class  in  Ireland.  We  have  also  shown 
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11  the  arrears,  which  are  something  lito  £2,000  now 
there  would  be  a very  large  profit  made  by  means  of 
these  loans. 

19507.  I think  we  have  had  that  information  before. 

T thought  that  you  desired  to  give  us  some  further 
■ formation  or  to  add  to  that  statement  you  refer  to, 
-which  I have  before  me  1 — I have  not  seen  that  in 

• t yet.  We  have  already  put  hi  a statement,  and 
ire  have  put  in  tables  of  actual  figures  that  we  look 
inon  as  of  very  great  importance,  and  we  think,  if 
you  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it,  that  they  ought 
to  be  published  in  your  Appendix.  There  are  two 
departments  now  that  areadministeringthe  Loan  Funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries.  There  is  the  Fishery 
Department  and  the  Board  of  Works.  We  consider 
that  all  this  administration  of  the  fund  and  everything 
connected  with  it  would  be  more  properly  done  and 
with  "reater  economy  and  greater  advantage  to  the 
public  by  one  department  alone,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  two  departments  should  be  engaged  in  it. 
It  is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  public.  We  have 
to  keep  up  a staff,  or  a certain  portion  of  it.  The 
Board  of  Works  have  also  to  keep  up  another  staff, 
and  the  worst  feature  in  it  is  this — that  when  arrears 
are  accumulating  we  do  not  know,  except  by  corres- 
pondence, anything  about  them,  and  we  cannot  get 
any  information  except  by  correspondence,  and  the 
amount  of  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Works  is 
such  that  it  is  interminable.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  we 
have  as  many  as  twenty  questions  asked  in  writing, 
all  of  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  our  own 
books. 

19508.  Then  is  the  distribution  of  the  fund  by 
your  two  boards  independently  of  each  other  1 — The 
Board  of  Works  issue  the  money  and  collect  the 
money.  When  we  receive  an  application  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  refer  to  our  index.  We 
have  the  name  indexed,  and  perhaps  we  have  met  him 
before,  five  or  six  or  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Then 
we  have  to  write  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  inquire 
how  that  man  has  paid  his  former  loan— has  he  paid 
it  up,  and  in  what  way.  Sometimes,  as  I say,  there 
may  be  twenty  letters  to  the  Board  of  Works  asking 
these  questions.  They  have  to  keep  an  index  of 
these  men,  and  we  have  to  keep  an  index,  but 
we  cannot  tell  how  the  men  have  repaid  the  money. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

19509.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fund  1 — They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  the  fund,  save  and  except  to  issue  the 
money  as  we  recommend  it. 

19510.  Then  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  dis- 
tribution rests  with  your  board  1 — The  recommenda- 
tions certainly.  This  question  arose  lately  in  a 
correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Works.  They 
questioned  some  recommendations  that  we  made  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  where  the  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund  was  exhausted.  As  we  have  already  explained 
to  you,  in  some  counties  we  have  more  money  than  we 
want,  and  in  others  too  little,  and  in  the  county  of 
Cork  we  had  too  little.  Money  was  available  from 
the  Sea  Coast  Fisheries  Fuud,  and  we  urged  the 
Board  of  Works  to  allocate  a certain  sum  of  money 
and  let  us  make  loans  for  that  county.  They 
raised  the  question  at  once  of  whether  the  people 
named  in  the  recommendations  were  bona  fide  fisher- 
men. Now,  we  take  every  precaution  before 
recommending  a loan  in  every  single  case  to  inquire 
whether  the  people  are  bona  fide  fishermen  or  not, 
but  the  Board  of  Works  were  under  the.  impression 
that  if  the  men  did  not  make  it  their  main  object  in 
life  they  had  no  business  to  lend  the  money,  and  they 
would  not. 

19511.  We  have  seen  the  correspondence,  and  they 
raised  the  question  whether  they  had  the  power  of 
refusing  your  recommendation  1 — Quite  so,  and  then 
they  found  they  had  not.  They  took  legal  advice  in 
the  matter,  and  they  found  they  had  not  any  power. 

19512.  That  difficulty  has  ceased,  of  course  1— That 


difficulty  has  ceased  so  far  as  the  recommenc'a.  ion 
goes,  but  still  the  great  difficulty  remains. 

15913.  The  two  registrations,  in  fact  ? — Not  only 
two  registrations,  but  there  is  the  way  that  the 
collecting  of  the  money  is  done.  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  how  these  things  are  enforced  in  the 
country  when  men  are  not  punctual  in  their  repay- 
ments, and  then  they  allow  solicitors  who  have 
collected  the  money  to  hold  that  money  over  for  years 
in  their  hands,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
some  people  on  the  arrear  list  as  owing  money 
to  the  Fund  who  have  paid  it  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
comities  five  years  ago,  and  the  sheriffs  have  it  in 
their  pockets,  and  the  Board  of  Works  have  only  to 
proceed  against  the  sheriffs. 

19514.  What  would  you  recommend  as  a remedy 
for  this  dual  responsibility  ? — I recommend  that  the 
whole  of  the  administration  of  the  fund  should  be 
placed  in  the  Fishery  Department,  and  whoever  may- 
be over  the  Fishery  Department,  under,  as  a matter 
of  com-se,  the  Treasury. 

19515.  That  is,  that  you  should  recommend  that 
certain  sums  should  be  given  or  lent,  and  that  you 
should  loan  the  money  f— In  the  same  way  that  the 
Board  of  Works  are  doing. 

19516.  Is  it  not  a principle  of  government  that 
every  department  having  power  to  recommend  the 
expenditure  of  money  should  be  in  some  measure 
supervised  by  some  superior  department  1 — There  is 
the  Paymaster-General. 

19517.  The  Paymaster-General  can  only  pay  what 
he  is  ordered  to  pay  t — In  the  same  way,  the  Board 
of  Works,  under  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund, 
can  only  issue  the  loans  on  our  recommendation.  In 
fact  we  have  no  one  to  control  us  in  the  recommen- 
dation. It  is  when  the  money  comes  back  again  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  how  it  is  coming  in.  Wc  have  the 
only  local  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  the  Board  of 
Works  have  no  knowledge  whatever  about  them,  and 
are  leaving  the  matters  over.  It  is  a bad  example 
to  the  country  and  to  the  poorer  classes  of  people  not 
to  make  them  pay  punctually. 

19518.  Should  there  not  be  some  superior  power 
to  say  whether  your  recommendation  should  be 
carried  out  or  not  ? — No,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
such  a thing. 

19519.  Have  you  got  a proper  staff  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  accounts  for  the  different  counties  i — 
We  could  not  do  what  I have  mentioned  with  our  pre- 
sent staff.  Our  present  staff  is  unable  even  to  do 
our  present  duty.  Our  present  duty  is  not  at  all 
carried  out  as  it  should  be  with  our  present  staff ; 
but  we  have  been  struggling  ourselves  very  much  to 
keep  down  our  expenses  and  to  do  everything  we 
possibly  can.  In  many  cases,  speaking  for  myself, 
I have  been  doing  clerk’s  work  for  months  and 
months  rather  than  have  any  question  about 
trying  to  get  it  done,  and  I am  sure  my  colleagues 
have  done  the  same  thing.  But  tLc  loan  funds  will 
never  be  administered  properly  and"  with  satisfaction 
or  advantage  to  the  public  in  the  present  way. 

19520.  What  staff  would  you  suppose  you  would 
require  to  carry  out  what  you  now  suggest— namely, 
the  entire  disposition  and  payment  of  the  fund,  the 
collecting  of  the  accounts  and  keeping  the  register, 
and  so  on?— A very  small  additional  staff  would  do 
for  us.  We  want  no  solicitor.  The  Board  of  Works 
have  a solicitor  and  a solicitor’s  department,  filling 
up  bills,  and  one  thing  and  another,  all  of  which  can 
be  done  by  any  common  clerk.  I have  two  thousand 
private  loans  myself—  charitable  loans— open  in  the 
country  at  this  present  moment,  all  of  which  has  been 
done  by  an  ordinary  clerk  for  a gratuity  of  £1 0 a year, 
but  lie  is  now  dead,  and  I have  since  done  it  myself. 
It  would  not  take  me  a quarter  of  an  hour  a day 
myself  to  do.  It  only  requires  a little  system  and  a 
little  regularity.  The  Board  of  Works  have  only 
between  4,000  and  5,000  loans  in  all  our  Government 
Loan  Funds,  while  I myself  individually,  though 
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they  are  smaller  loans,  have  2,000,  without  any  staff 
whatever,  and  1 find  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
money.  An  ordinary  letter  or  printed  memorandum 
will  bring  it  in,  and  there  are  very  few  indeed  that  I 
have  any  trouble  with. 

19521.  Then  an  efficient  clerk  would  he  ample? — 
Two  efficient  clerks. 

Mr.  Hornsby. — I do  not  think  you  could  do  it  with 
that  staff. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — Two  efficient  clerks  would 
work  it. 

Mr.  Hornsby. — You  would  want  a regular  accountant 
and  a staff  under  him.  You  could  not  deal  with 
public  money  in  that  sort  of  way. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — The  money  goes  to  the  bankers. 
It  is  done  by  a regular  order,  and  if  a Post  Office 
Order  came  up  to  us  or  to  the  Board  of  Works,  that 
Post  Office  Order  could  not  be  cashed.  My  colleague 
seems  to  think  it  would  require  a heavier  staff. 

Mr.  Hornsby. — Y es,  with  large  sums  of  money,  you 
must  have  a skilled  accountant  to  supervise  the 
people  under  him. 

19522.  (To  Mr.  Hornsby ). — -Have  not  the  Board  of 
Works  that  staff  already  in  existence  ? — The  Board  of 
Woiks  have  that  in  existence  for  their  loans  already. 

19523.  Their  staff  must  be  kept  up,  even  if  this 
business  is  taken  from  them  ? — They  have  one  or  two 
additional  junior  clerks  for  this  work,  but,  I imagine, 
not  more — a writer  and  perhaps  a lower  division  clerk. 

19524.  Perhaps  one  or  two  clerks  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  W orks  is 
sufficient  for  them  other  duties. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — I should  not  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  whole  thing  could  be 
worked  out  with  two  efficient  clerks.  Give  me  two 
clerks  and  I would  work  it  out  with  satisfaction  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Hornsby. — I certainly  would  not  if  I am  to  be 
responsible  for  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Brady. — At  any  rate  the  fund  would 
be  administered  moi-e  satisfactorily  to  the  public,  and 
we  should  have  less  complaints  of  these  arrears.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  you  would  look  into  my  chari- 
table fund  books,  to  see  how  little  trouble  there  is  in 
collecting  these  moneys,  and  it  requii’es  the  same 
trouble  to  carry  out  these  loans  as  it  does  for  the 
Board  of  Works.  I have  brought  a lot  of  coiTes- 
pondence  on  this  subject  with  me,  but  I.  do  not  like 
to  trouble  the  Commissioners  ■with  it,  that  would  show 
exactly  the  position  of  these  things,  and  the  difficulties 
we  have  in  getting  the  money  not  only  collected,  but 
the  money  actually  recovered  from  parties  in  the 
country  paid  into  the  fund.  I may  say  that  the  sheriff 


of  one  county  has  had  loans  at  this  moment  for  five  vea 
in  his  hands,  and  all  that  the  Board  of  Works  lias  t 
do  is  to  sue  that  sheriff  and  make  him  pay  them  unde° 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  expenses  and  costs  and 
I am  not  dealing  with  the  penalty  in  such  a case  as 
that,  because  the  sub-sheriff  of  the  county  is  a man 
obliged  to  give  security  for  his  office. 

19525.  I am  afraid  we  have  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  our  proper  work  in  asking  these  questions.  I do 
not  think  we  have  anytliing  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  different  departments  of  Government 
but  still  there  is  one  question  I should  like  to 
some  information  upon.  I think  you  have  been 
interested  in  loaning  money  for  boats,  have  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  I have. 

19526.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  that? 
— I have  worked  two  charitable  vessels.  I col- 
lected a sum  of  money  for  charity,  and  with  that 
money  I have  had  two  vessels  working  for  two 
seasons,  1886  and  1887,  and  a third  vessel  during 
1887.  I have  made  out  a debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  that  vessel  for  both  the  mackerel  and  herring  fishing 
season  of  this  year.  For  that  one  vessel  this  year  the 
gross  sale  of  mackerel  was  £217  18s.  Id.  That  was 
for  about  ten  weeks,  and  the  credit  to  that  vessel  was 
£45  15s.  after  paying  all  expenses  of  provisions,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  vessel  and  everything  of  that 
kind. 

19527.  Mr.  Pirn. — Where  was  that  vessel? — It. 
was  fishing  at  Baltimore,  and  it  is  now  on  the  east 
coast.  This  is  one  of  the  vessels  I had  to  take  away 
from  the  west  coast. 

19528.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  that  include  the  payment, 
of  wages  to  the  crew  1 — The  crew  are  paid  by  shares. 
The  provisions  came  to  £48  11s.  6 d.,  and  then  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  gross  sum  was 
£169  7s.  1 d.  The  way  that  is  worked  out  is  this — 
there  is  the  vessel’s  share,  which  the  owner  takes, 
which  is  half,  and  then  the  crew  get  half.  Then  that 
is  divided  into  seven  and  a half  shares  or  seven  and 
three-quarter  shares,  and  the  sum  that  went  to  the 
crew  was  £84  13s.  G^d.  You  deduct  all  the  provi- 
sions in  the  first  instance,  and  then  you  deduct  the 
amount  chargeable  to  the  vessel,  for  instance,  skipper’s, 
bovmty,  5 per  cent,  on  sales  and  whatever  repairs  have 
been  done,  new  masts  and  sails,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  that  reduces  that  amount  by  £41,  and  the 
balance  was  £43  16s.  10£cZ. 

19529.  The  Chairman. — That  account  is  very  in- 
teresting. Have  you  any  objection  to  put  that  in? — 
Not  the  slightest  objection.  [The  following  accounts 
were  handed  in : — ] 


The  “ Sir  Edward  Birkbeck”  Fishing  Vessel — Mackerel  Season,  1887. 


1887. 

Gross  sales  of  Mackerel^or  season,  . 

£ s.  d. 
. 217  18  7 

1887. 

Paid  for  Provisions  ... 

Balance,  ..... 

£ s.  d. 

. 48  11  6 

. 169  7 1 

217  18  7 

217  18  7 

Balance  brought  down  .... 

' . 169  7 1 

Crew’s  share,  one-half, 

Vessel’s  share,  ,,  — Balance,  . 

. 84  13  6* 

. 84  13  6} 

169  7 1 

169  7 1 

Balance  brought  down,  .... 

84  13  6} 

Paid  expenses  chargeable  to  vessel,  viz.:— 

Per  Account  details,  No.  1, 

„ No.  2,  . 

Paid  Skipper,  bounty,  £6,  and  5 per  cent,  o 

sales,  £4  4s.  Gd., 

Paid  Mate,  bounty,  £2,  and  21  per  cent,  on  sale 

£2  2s.  3d., 

Balance,  ....... 

. 14  18  4 

. 12  11  7 

“ 9 4 6 

‘ 43  16  10} 

£84  13  6£ 

£84  13  6} 

Balance  to  credit  of  Vessel  end  of  Mackerel  se 
1S87, 

M £-13  16  10} 
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'■‘Sir  Edward  Bi/rkbeck ” Fishing  Vessel — Herring  Season,  1887,  to  29 th  October,  18S7. 


oL’sales  to  this,  29th  October,  . 


Balance  brought  down, 


Balance  brought  down, 


Balance  to  credit  of  Vessel  for  Herring  season, 
29th  October, 


£ s.  d. 

1S87. 

90  2 5 Paid  for  Provisions  to  29th  October, . 

Balance,  .... 


Brady,  Major 
Haves,  and 
Mr.  Alan 


52  3 9 


Expenses  chargeable  to  Vessel,  viz. : — 

Paid  by  Skipper,  Account  No.  1,  . . . 2 7 2 

„ to  Shannon  for  Sundries,  Account  No.  2,  . 10  4 II 

„ to  Moore  for  Charts,  Account  No.  3,  . - 2 IS  6 

,,  to  Truslock  for  Gun,  Account  No.  4,  . . 17  0 

„ to  Skipper,  bounty,  £G,  and  5 per  cent,  on 

sales,  £1  6s.,.  . . . . . 7 6 0 

„ Balance, 1 18  2 

26  1 9 


19530  You  have  not  adopted  the  loan  principle 
there  under  which  the  captain  or  master  of  the  vessel 
has  become  the  owner  by  paying  the  capital,  but  you 
find  the  capital  and  then  it  is  worked  by  the  captain 
and  crew  1 — Yes. 

19531.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  boat  to  become 
ultimately  tie  property  of  the  crow  l—Tke  balance 
of  each  vessel  is  lying  to  the  credit  of  that  vessel,  and 
when  she  is  paid  off  she  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
crew  That  is  what  it  is  for.  With  regard  to  these 
Charitable  Loan  Funds  that  I have  worked  I got 
£1  000  in  one  case,  and  £600  in  another,  and  though 
it  'would  involve  a certain  amount  of  labour  and 
trouble  if  you  would  like  to  have  the  result  of  them 
I have’  not  the  slightest  objection  to  your  havmg  all 
these  particulars. 

19532  It  would  be  very  interesting  1— One  vessel 
called  the  “Jemima”  killed  £559  13s.  2d.  worth  of 
herrings  and  mackerel  in  the  two  seasons  1886,  and 
1887,  and  the  credit  to  that  vessel  after  that  is  ±-4-1 
14s.  ’ The  men  made  about  £1  or  £1  5s.  a week, 
and  their  provisions  besides,  and  the  men  are  fed  as 
well  as  anyone  in  this  room.  They  have  the  very 
best  beef  and  meat,  and  in  fact  they  will  take  nothing 
else— in  the  same  way  as  the  mercantile  marine. 
They  have  the  best  tobacco  and  everything  of  that 
kind.  Then  the  next  vessel  was  the  “ Bichard  llali, 
and  she  killed  £436  11s.  3d.  worth  of  mackerel  and 
herrings  in  the  two  seasons.  In  these  accounts  which 
[ will  hand  in  I have  given  you  the  expenses  and 
everything  separately.  There  is  a credit  of  £6-  2s. 
Id.  to  that  vessel.  She  cost  £733  19s. 

19533.  Was  that  the  cost  of  the  vessel  and  fishing 
gear  all  comp]  ete  1— Every  thing  complete.  She  is  one 
of  the  best  found  vessels.  [The  witness  handed  in  the 
following  account.] 


Mackerel  sales,  1887,.  . . . £246  17 

Herring  do.,  1887,.  . • • 92  12 


Total  for  1887,  . 

Total  for  two  seasons,  . 


Cr.  to  Vessel  on 
Cost  of  Vessel  ai 


r Edward  Blrhbeck." 


Total,  ....... 

Cr.  to  Vessel  and  Nets,  . . • £45  15  0 

Cost  of  Vessel,  £600,*  and  Nets  £313 


10s., 

* Tliis  may  be  understated,  ; 


£913  10  0 
.■as  not  paid  for  by  n 


* ‘ Jemima.” 


Mackerel  sales,  1886, 
Herring  do.,  1S86, 


Cr.  to  vessel  on  the  two  seasons, 
Cost  of  vessel  and  nets,  . . 


. . £305  16  9 


£41  14  0 
£733  19  0 


19534.  Mr.  Barrg.— Does  a fishing  vessel  only 
produce  the  amount  you  have  given  us  in  return  for 
the  expenditure  of  some  £600  or  £700  1 — That  is  all 
that  remains  to  the  credit ; but  one  vessel  that  cost 
£733,  produces  £559  worth  of  fish. 

19535.  But  I am  referring  to  what  it  produces  to 
the  owners  ? — It  would  have  produced  to  the  owners 
more,  but  there  were  a great  deal  of  expenses,  and 
there’  is  not  as  much  profit  as  one  would  expect.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  undertake  it  as  a speculation. 

19536.  This  sum  you  give  us  for  the  “Jemima” 
was  £41  14s.  for  two  years?— Yes. 

19537.  Therefore  that  would  be  only  £21  per 

amium  1 That  is  only  for  the  mackerel  and  herring 

fishin",  and  there  are  only  ten  weeks  mackerel  fish- 
in«-,  and  about  twelve  weeks  herring  fishing— that 
is  only  twenty-two  weeks  out  of  the  fifty -two. 

19538.  Was  the  boat  employed  at  other  times? — 
Bo  I am  going  to  lay  up  the  boats  again.  I should 
have  employed  them  at  the  line  fishing  on  the  west 
coast  if  I had  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  but  I have  not 
the  means.  I have  already  expended  £200  or  £300 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  I do  not  intend  to  carry  it 
on  further.  One  vessel— the  “Sir  Edward  Birkbeck” 

cost  over  £900.  Her  train  of  nets  cost  £313  10s., 

and  the  cost  of  the  vessel  was  £600.  She  has  only 
been  at  work  this  year,  and  she  killed  £308  Is.  Od. 
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Nov.  6, 1887.  worth  of  fish.  Then  her  crew  took  the  half  of  that. 

Sir  Thomas  object  was  to  provide  for  the  poor,  and  I have 

Brady,  Major  provider!  'or  them  in  this  way : that  they  are  getting 
AlTnewand^r  a Hvin-  ancl  eaminS  so  much  a week..  If  it  was  a 
nsby  speculation  the  owner  would  be  very  badly  paid,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  5 per  cent,  cn  his  money.  Then 
I have  ajl  the  gear  and  everything  in  splendid  order, 
and  on  the  capital  there  has  been  a return  of  nearly 
5 per  cent.,  but  then  you  may  have  a season  next 
year  in  which  a vessel  might  clear  itself. 

19539.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a very  serious 
risk  of  damage  to  the  nets,  and  of  course  a very  rapid 
deterioration? — Yes,  in  every  way,  both  to  vessel  and 
nets. 

19540.  These  instances  which  you  have  given  are 

not  instances  of  commercial  successes  ? I do  not  put 

this  in  as  a commercial  success— quite  the  contrary. 
I do  not  think  they  are,  and  I should  not  at  all  con- 
sider them  a commercial  success. 

19541.  I suppose  people  who  pursue  the  trade  like 
the  Scotchmen  and  Manxmen  make  a commercial 
success  of  the  thing,  or  else  they  would  not  go  on 
with  it  1 — It  is  very  questionable  whether  at  the 
present  moment  the  Scotch  people  are  making  a 
commercial  success.  I understand  in  the  great 
herring  fishing  this  year  the  fishermen  are  hardly 
being  paid.  They  get  an  enormous  quantity  of 
fish,  but  the  price  has  run  down  so  much.  Then 
we  have  an  enormous  quantity  to  put  into  the 
English  market,  because,  as  you  see,  this  one  vessel 
alone— the  “ Richard  Hall  ’’—killed  £246  ] 7s.  6 d. 
worth  of  mackerel  this  season.  That  is  in  ten  weeks. 
That  £246  worth,  if  the  prices  had  been  ordinary 
prices,  in  an  ordinary  year,  would  have  realized  pro- 
bably double  that,  or  nearly  treble.  The  fish  went 
down  to  5s.  a box. 

19542.  Mr.  Pini. — With  regard  to  your  loans  to 
the  fishermen  for  building  boats,  is  there  any  limit  of 
size  below  which  you  do  not  go  ?— We  lend  down  to 
£5.  Our  largest  loan  is  £500,  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  up  to  £1,000, 

19543.  But  have  you  any  limit  as  regards  the 
size  of  boat  ? — No,  because  on  the  west  coast  there 
£3  1 Qar°e  1111  mber  canoes  'which  can  be  bought  for 

19544.  Bo  you  lend  money  for  the  canoes? Yes. 

There  are  a great  number  of  canoes  built  on  the 
west  coast.  If  you  had  not  the  canoe  fishing  off  the 
county  Clare  and  county  Galway  coast  your  fishing 
would  be  done  altogether,  and  on  the  county  Clare 
coast  no  other  class  of  boats  is  suitable  for  the 
fishing. 

19545.  As  regards  the  piers  and  harbours,  are  the 
Board  of  Works  in  any  way  bound  to  carry  out  your 
recommendation.  If  a memorial  came  through  the 
Board  of  Works  proposing  a loan  for  a particular 
pier,  and  you  gave  a report  in  favour  of  it,  are  the 
Board  of  Works  in  any  way  legally  bound  to  carry 
out  that  recommendation  ?—  I think  not. 

19546.  Were  there  any  cases  in  which  you  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  carry  out  works,  and  in  which 
they  did  not  cany  them  out  under  this  Piers  and 
Harbours  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Hornsby. — No,  they  never  refused. 


19547.  (To  Sir  Thomas  Bracly)._Do  Uinl 
that  ivas  a case  m which  they  hadnotpowTS 
refuse!— The  question  as  to  their  power  of  refmh 
has  never  arisen  that  I am  aware  of  at  the  wl 
moment.  I do  not  recollect  a case  of  the  kind  V,  t 
I think  the  Board  of  Works  is  perfectly  indepen<W 
of  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Commissioners.  We  re 
commended  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  approved  or  disapproved  as  he  pleased  and 
our  recommendation  went  to  the  Board  of  Work, 
He  approved  of  everything,  and  the  Board  of  Work, 
sent  it  to  the  Treasury.  The  Board  of  Works  could 
. not  do  anything  without  the  Treasury  approval. 

19548.  In  sending  your  recommendation  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  did  you  mention  the  sum  of  nionev 
you  would  recommend  ?— Yes.  That  sum  of  monev 
was  on  the  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Works.  We  did 
not  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  until  we  had 
plans  and  estimates  before  us,  and  in  our  letter  we 
say  we  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Works  a plan 
and  estimate,  and  after  going  through  those  plans  the 
amount  of  money  is  so  and  so,  and  we  beg  to  recom- 
mend for  your  Excellency’s  sanction  the  graut  of  so 
much  money  out  of  that— it  might  be  the  whole  of 
the  money,  or  a portion  of  it — the  remainder  to  be 
made  up  by  local  assessment  of  the  local  parties  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

19549.  Mr.  Barry  (to  Sir  Thomas  Brady).— You 
have  had  a great  deal  to  do,  have  you  not,  with  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts’  Fund  at  Baltimore.  Me 
you  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
administered  ? — Yes  ; I am  acquainted  with  the  way 
m which  it  is  administered.  She  lends  money  with- 
out security. 

19550.  I wanted  to  know  whether  you  could  tell 
us  how  the  training  of  Irish  fishermen  was  begun  at 
Baltimore,  and  how  it  is  now  carried  on.  I am  not 
talking  of  the  fishery  school  that  has  only  just 
begun,  but  up  to  the  time. -of.  the  institution  of  the 
fishery  school  ?— Many  of  the  Cape  Clear  fishermen, 
when  they  saw  the  Isle  of  Man  boats  coming  over, 
went  on  board,  and  served  their  time  on  those  vessels 
that  is  to  say  they  went  as  ordinary  men. 

19551.  As  volunteers? — Not  as  volunteers;  they 
were  taken  on  as  hands  for  the  share,  and  then  some 
of  those  men  made  a little  money,  and  got  a loan  from 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  for  half,  or  less  than  half, 
the  amount  it  would  take  to  build  a vessel,  and  the 
boat  builders  in  the  Isle  of  Man  would  give  them 
credit  for  half,  or  the  balance,  and  as  one  man  suc- 
ceeded in  that,  another  man  went  on,  and  I am  in- 
formed by  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  that  the 
repayment  of  these  loans  is  most  satisfactory. 

19552.  My  question  was  rather  directed  to  this — 
whether  there  was  any  system  by  which  the  Irish 
fishermen  were  instructed  %—  Except  in  net  mending, 
that  is  the  only  thing.  The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
had  a net  mender — a skilled  man — over  from  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  paid  him  his  wages  for  several  months  at 
Baltimore,  to  teach  the  people  there  the  system  of  the 
mending  of  nets. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

(Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  11  o’clock.) 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9tii,  1887. 

The  Commission  met  at  32,  Abingdon-street,  London. 

Present Sir  Jct/mes  Allport  (Chairman) ; J.  Abemethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  Robert  Manning,  c.E.,  called  in  and  examined. 


19553.  Mr.  Abernethy. — The  Commission  desire  to 
have  some  information  from  you.  with  regard  to 
certain  piers  and  harbours,  and  we  will  commence  with 
Malin  Head.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  that 
harbour  as  regards  shelter  1 — I have  been  down  there, 
but  that  is  one  of  those  piers  as  to  which  I have  no 
information  with  me.  Malin  Head  pier  was  con- 
-structed  with  a very  small  amount  of  shelter,  but 
during  its  construction,  finding  we  had  some  money  to 
spare,°  we  increased  the  amount  by  lengthening  the 
pier. ' There  is  a depth  at  low  water  ordinary  spring 
tides  of  1 1 feet  6 inches  at  the  extremity  of  the  pier. 
The  pier  is  260  feet  long,  with  a quay  147  feet  long. 

19554.  It  has  been  represented  from  different  sources 
by  the  fishermen  that  it  is  exposed  to  all  S.S.W.  and 
south-easterly  -winds  at  present. — I shall  be  able  to 
reply  to  that,  and  will  take  a note  to  supply  that 
information  if  you  will  take  that  as  part  of  my  evi- 
dence. , 

19555.  They  recommend  an  extension  of  the  pier  to 
afford  the  requisite  amount  of  shelter.  The  extension 
they  suggest  is  only  about  some  fifty  feet,  and  they 
represent  that  it  will  then  enable  steamers  to  call  as 
they  do  at  present  off  Malin  Head  to  take  in  cargoes 
of  fish? — I will  note  and  answer  that  question.  I 
understand  they  say  that  it  is  open  to  the  south-west 
wind. 

19556.  I do  not  say  that  they  are  necessarily  correct, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  open  to  other  winds — the 
north  and  north-east  ? — I shall  examine  into  that;  but 
certainly  as  to  southerly  and  south -easterly  winds  I 
really  cannot  understand  what  they  mean. 

19557.  It  is  open  to  north  north-easterly  and  north- 
westerly winds? — Yes ; it  is  the  extreme  north  point 
of  Ireland,  and  therefore  in  a very  exposed  position, 
but  the  area  covered  by  the  pier  is  well  sheltered. 

19558.  They  say  that  pier  is  not  sufficiently  long, 
and  that  they  want  another  cant  to  the  pier  to  protect 
it  from  those  winds.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  that  ? 
—I  will  consider  the  suggestion.  The  extent  of 
sheltered  area  that  was  to  be  given  was  left  entirely 
to  the  Fishery  Commissioners ; that  was  a portion  of 
the  work  which  was  especially  their  province. 

19559.  Do  you  mean  to  define  the  length  of  pier 
and  the  area  of  shelter  ? — Probably  it  will  save  a little 
time  if  I were  to  state  to  you  what  has  been  stated,  I 
believe,  very  clearly  already  by  General  Sankey  as  to 
the  projections,  so  to  speak,  of  those  piers.  Previous 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors  the 
Board  of  Works  were  responsible  for  almost  every- 
thing both  as  to  accommodation,  as  to  cost  and  con- 
struction. 

19560,  Mr.  Barry. — When  were  the  Fishery  In- 
spectors appointed? — The  Fishery  Inspectors,  were 
appointed  about  eighteen  years  ago ; they  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1869,  by  the  32nd  and  33rd 
Victoria,  cap.  92. 

19561.  Was  not  there  a second  body  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed? — Yes. 

19562.  The  Harbour  and  Piers  Commissioners?— 
The  Board  of  Works  were  enabled  to  obtain, 
through  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a report  from  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  that  a pier  was  required  for 
fishery  purposes.  Then,  after  that,  there  was  what 
was  called  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act,  in  the  year 
1880.  I have  here  an  epitome  of  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament under  which  the  Board  acts  [handing  in 


same].  You  will  find  the  provisions  as  to  the  Fishery 
Piers  and  Harbours  at  the  page  indicated.'  In  the 
year  1880  there  was  an  appointment  of  a Fishery. Piers 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  expending  a sum  of 
£60,000  upon  harbours  to  relieve  distress. 

19563.  A.  Committee  of  what? — A Committee 
appointed  by  the  Treasury,  consisting  of  one  Fishery 
Inspector,  Mr.  Brady  (now  Sir  Thomas  Brady),  Capt. 
Langdon,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office,  Sir  Henry  Robinson,  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  Mr.  Le  Fanu,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  grant  from  the  Canadian  people  was 
that  those  works  should  be  undertaken  within  a very 
short  period  of  time,  and  fearing  that  there  would  be 
delay  in  the  usual  course  of  procedure  by  our  Board, 
the  Treasury  appointed  this  Committee  to  report  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I was  appointed  the  engineer 
to  this  Committee,  and  prepared  plans.  Those  plans 
were  approved  of  by  his  Excellency,  and  then  contract 
plans  and  specifications  were  prepared.  The  Committee 
advertised  for  tenders,  and  when  the  tenders  were  ac- 
cepted, the  works  were  handed  over  to  the  Board  of 
Works  for  execution.  If  you  like  to  know  the  facts 
of  that  Commission,  I will  tell  them  to  you  now,  but 
I merely  wish  to  say  that  in  the  52nd  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  1883-1884,  at 
page  27  particulars  are  given  of  37  harbours  recently 
erected.  Thirty  of  those  were  executed  under  the 
Committee  I have  just  spoken  of.  Of  those  37  piers  2 1 
were  executed  by  contract.  The  estimate  was  £40,510 
and  the  expenditure  was  £40,783.  Sixteen  piers 
were  executed  under  my  directions  by  day  labour,  and 
they  were  estimated  to  cost  £26,250 ; they  actually 
did  cost  £25,981,  so  that  the  exact  excess  between 
the  estimate  and  the  expenditure  upon  an  amount  of 
£74,760  was  £4  11s.  llcf.,  or  less  than  about  half  a 
crown  on  each  pier.  I should  mention  that  for  the 
£60,000  expended  under  this  Committee,  or  under 
"rant,  the  conditions  were  very  severe  in  this  way. 
At  that  time  the  law  did  not  allow  any  grant  to  be 
made  where  there  was  not  a contribution  of  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  total  expenditure.  In  every  case 
the  grant  to  the  fullest  amount  was  made,  that  is  to 
say  to  the  full  one-fourth.  The  committee  considered 
that  they  were  not  to  allow  anything  for  contingencies, 
but  if  a pier,  for  example,  were  to  cost  £5,000,  and  it 
took  two  yearn  to  construct,  they  would  add  probably 
£250  to  the  £5,000,  and  say  : that  is  what  you  are 
to  spend  if  the  contract  is  carried  out  in  time, 
and  if  it  is  not  carried  out  in  time,  we  have  put 
in  the  specification  penalties  for  delay.  I need  not 
tell  you  that  there  were  extras  on  almost  every  work, 
and ‘but  for  the  fact  that  I had  constructed  sixteen 
piers  by  day  labour  upon  which  I had  a considerable 
saving,  I should  have  been  about  £2,000  to  the  bad, 
instead  of  only  £4.  11s.  l\d. 

19564.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Is  the  mode  of  procedure 
this,  that  the  Fisheries  Commissioners  in  the  first 
place  recommend  that  a certain  pier,  or  certain  work 
should  be  constructed  on  a certain  site  ? — Yes.  What 
we  have  been  talking  of  now  was  previous  to  the 
existence  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners.  Now . we 
come  to  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act. 

19565.  Then  the  initiation  of  any  scheme  arose  in 
the  first  place  with  the  Fishery  Commissioners?— 
Certainly. 


NOV.  »,  1887, 

Mr.  Robert 
Manning,  o.b. 
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195GG.  Did  they  recommend  that  a certain  work — 
a pier  or  other  work — should  be  constructed  on  a cer- 
i.  tain  site? — Yes. 

19567.  Did  that  then  pass  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
on  their  recommendation  ? — Yes. 

19568.  Did  they  specify  that  a certain  sum  of 
money  should  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose? — Yes. 

19569.  And  did  the  .Board  of  Works  construct  just 
so  much  work — for  instance  such  a length  of  pier — as 
the  sum  recommended  by  the  Fishery  Commissioners 
would  enable  them  to  carry  out  ? — That  is  not  quite  so. 

19570.  The  Chairman. — Did  the  Fishery  Commis-- 
sioners  recommend  what  money  should  be  laid  out  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

1 9571.  How  did  they  get  at  that? — I now  commence 
to  describe  what  occurred  under  the  Sea  Coast 
Fisheries  Act  of  1883.  That  Act  provided  for- a grant 
from  the  Church  Funds  of  a quarter  of  a million  of 
money  to  be  administered  by  the  Commission  which 
has  been  described  to  you.  That  Commission  was 
composed  of  three  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  and  the , 
two  chairmen  who  presided  were  both  of  them ' 
members  of  Parliament  without  pay.  The  provision 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  I have  here,  was  not 
merely  to  say  that  the  Fishery  Commissioners  should 
afford  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  such 
assistance  as  the  Fishery  Inspectors  had  previously 
done,  but  also  to  aid  in  carrying  this  Act  into  effect  in 
such  manner  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from  time 
to  time  direct.  After  the  Act  was  passed  in  the  Session 
of  1883  a conference  was  had  before  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  then  Lord  Spencer,  but  previous 
to  that  it  had  been  nearly  settled  that  the  Commis- 
sioner’s of  Sea  Coast  Fisheries  should  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  all  grants,  and  the  recommendation  of 
where  they  should  be  made,  and  at  the  -meeting 
referred  to  before  his  Excellency  their  dirties  were 
defined  in  the  following  paper  which  I will  hand  in. 
The  first  was  : — “ For  what  class  of  vessels  (stating 
their  length,  beam,  and.  draught  of  water)  is  it 
proposed  to  provide  accommodation?” — The  Fishery 
Commissioners  were  to  say  that  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  Then  “ (II.) — Is  it  proposed  that  those 
vessels  shall  be  able  to  enter  or  leave  the  harbour  in 
all  weathers  at  dead  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  if 
not  at  what  time  of  tide  ? (III.) — Is  it  proposed  that 
vessels  should  lie  afloat  at  all  times  of  tide  within  the 
harbour,  and  if  so  how  many  vessels  are  to  be  accom- 
modated at  the  same  time?  (IY.) — How  many 

vessels  (single  tier)  is  it  proposed  to  accommodate  at 
the  same  time  alongside  the  wharf,  and  what  width 
of  wharf  is  considered  necessary?  (V.)— Is  it 
proposed  that  any  land  should  be  purchased  (for 
drying  nets,  erecting  sheds,  or  other  fishery  purposes) 
and  if  so  how  much,  stating  least  continuous  length 
and  average  breadth?  (VI.)— What  width  of 
approach  road,  including  footpath  if  required,  is 
considered  necessary  from  the  nearest  available  point 

on  the  county  road  to  the  land  end  of  pier  ? (VII.) 

Is  it  proposed  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
canoes  and  row  boats,  and  if  so  what  extent  of  slip 
and  platform  accommodation  is  considered  necessary? 
(VIII.)- — What  is  the  maximum  sum  recommended  to 
be  expended?” 

19072.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Then  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners had  to  state  the  maximum  sum  ? — Yes. 

19573.  How  did  they  arrive  at  that  maximum 
sum  ? — I should  say  the  way  they  would  arrive  at  that 
maximum  sum  would  be  by  saying  that  no  matter 
what  accommodation  you  can  give  there  it  will  not  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  fisheries  to  spend  more  than 
£1,000,  £5,000,  or  £10,000  at  a certain  place. 

19574.  Supposing  a pier  extended  for  a Certain 
length  which  would  cost  the  sum  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Fishery  Commissioners  but  utterly 
inadequate  to  afford  shelter,  was  there  any  re- 
presentation made  by  the  engineer  for  the  Board  of 
W orks  that  it  would  be  useless  to  expend  such  a 
sum  of  money  unless  the  pier  were  extended  and  a 


larger  expense  incurred? — Ko,  there  was  no 
thing  done  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Wot 
because  it  was  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  J] 
were  to  decide  upon  the  accommodation.  I m ° 
mention  now  with  reference  to  that  point  that  t'h 
first  Chairman  of  this  Commission  was  a friend  of 
mine,  a man  whom  I had  known  from  boyhood— th 
late  Mr  Blake,  and  immediately  after  - the  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  he  asked  me  to  be  good  enough 
to  call  upon  him,  and  to  talk  the  matter  over  as  In 
what  my  opinions  were.  I then  told  him  that  if  there 
was  any  truth  whatever  in  the  great  mass  of  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  on  harbour  accommodation 
as  to  the  want  of  deep-water  harbours  in  Ireland  in- 
stead  of  multiplying  the  number  of  piers,  as  appeared' 
to  be  the  intention,  in  my  judgment  he  should  take 
four  or  six  piers  and  provide  the  increased  accommo- 
dation there,  and  I showed  what  advantage  it  would  be 
to  the  fishing  interest.  That  was  not  done  except,  I 
think,  in  two  cases. 

19575.  The  Chairman. — But  I do  not  quite  get  at 
this  fact.  You  say  that  the  Fishery  Commissioners 
said  what  money  should  be  spent? — Yes,  or  they 
stated  their  inability  to  do  so. 

19576.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at.  How  could 
they  state  what  money  was  required  to  be  spent  at 
any  given  place  unless  they  had  some  engineerin'* 
evidence  or  some  engineering  talent  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  a conclusion  as  to  what  the  pier  which  they 
suggested  should  be  made  would  cost?— The  first 
thing  done  bv  the  Fishery  Commissioner’s  was  to  hold 
a series  of  meetings,  and  they  got  evidence  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  pier  or  harbour  at  each  particular 
place.  They  took  the  evidence  of  independent  en«i- 
neers,  and  I will  show  you  many  instances  of  that  here. 

19577.  Had  they  the  power  to  employ  engineers? 
— No,  but  I will  give  you  one  case. 

19578.  One  case  will  not  help  us.  What  I wanted 
to  know  was  some  rule  that  would  apply  to  every 
case? — The  usual  course  taken  by  those  Commis- 
sioners was  this  : to  state  the  accommodation  that 
would  be  necessary*,  and  then  say  that  they  were  un- 
able to  give  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended 
until  they  got  a plan.  Now,  in  no  case  in  which  I 
have  sent  forward  a plan  and  estimate  has  there  been 
a suggestion  to  give  more  accommodation  at  increased 
cost ; on  the  contrary,  in  some  cases  the  amount 
recommended  was  only  one-half  of  my  estimate. 

19579.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Was  any  report  made  by 
any  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  that  stated  if  you  spend  £5,000  or 
£10,000  on  this  pier  it  will  not  afford  shelter  to  the 
area  within  it,  and  therefore  it  will  be  a useless  ex- 
penditure, and  you  require  further  expenditure  to 
make  the  harbour  an  efficient  harbour  ? — There  was 
no  case  in  which  for  the  amount  of  shelter  provided 
it  was  not  efficient.  I do  not  mean  a question  of 
increased  accommodation,  but  of  shelter. 

19580.  The  Chairman. — When  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners had  taken  evidence,  and  ascertained  what 
amount  of  accommodation  was  required,  whose  duty 
was  it  to  survey  that  place  and  get  out  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  works  so  required  ? — The 
first  thing  was  that  an  officer — -one  of  the  engineers 
under  me — attended  the  preliminary  meeting,  and  he 
heard  all  the  evidence.  He  took  directions  from  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  as  to  the  direction  and  extent 
of  the  pier,  and  he  then  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Works  through  me.  I immediately  prepared  plans— 
sometimes  alternative  plans — two,  three,  four,  or  five 
plans,  and  submitted  them  to  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners, and  thSy  took  choice  of  the  plans  that  they 
thought  most  suitable. 

19581.  Were  those  plans  sufficiently  clear  to  enable 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  to  determine  whether  the 
accommodation  was  what  was  required  or  not? 
Certainly. 

19582.  Were  the  estimates  sent  in  with  those  plans? 

— Yes,  the  estimates  were  sent  in  with  those  plans. 
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19583-  Does  that  quite  agree  with  the  correspon- 
dence that  took  place  between  Colonel  Nolan  and  the 
Board  of  Works  ?— I think  so. 

19584.  Mr.  Abernethy. — But  if  the  Engineer  of  the 
Board  of  Works  was  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of 
the  pier  for  a certain  length  would  not  afford  shelter — 
f course  a harbour  needs  shelter — and  that  the  money 
°vould  be  thrown  away  and  useless,  did  the  Engineer 
of  the  Board  of  Works  state  on  any  occasion  that  such 
an  expenditure  would  be  useless  unless  a larger  sum 
of  money  were  expended,  and  a greater  length  of  pier 
constructed? — No,  because  the  duty  of  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  was  to  tell  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion required,  and  they  not  only  told  us  the  length  of 
the  pier  but  sometimes  tlie  exact  direction  in  which 
it  was  to  be  built,  and  more  than  that,  when  we  have 
sent  forward  what  we  thought  a desirable  thing  they 
have  substituted  plans,  received  from  independent 
engineers,  and  requested  us  to  give  estimates  for 
them. 

19585.  Then  they  had  some  engineering  advice 
occasionally  ? — They  had.  If  I am  permitted  I will 
show  you  examples  of  the  information  which  was 
given.  I am  endeavouring  to  do  as  well  as  I can, 
but  general  questions  I cannot  answer  satisfactorily. 

19536.  Mr.  Barry. — You  gave  evidence  in  Parlia- 
ment did  not  you  ? — I did. 

19587.  Before  the  committee  which  granted  this 
£250,000  to  be  spent'upon  harbours?— Yes. 

19588.  That  was  the  committee  sitting  upon  har- 
bour accommodation  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

19589.  I think  you  stated  to  that  committee  what 
von  recently  stated  here,  that  you  recommended  that 
about  £200,000  should  be  expended  on  harbours 
having  a depth  at  low  water  of  from  six  to  nine  feet, 
and  £50,000  in  extending  other  harbours,  as  a means 
of  doing  something  really  important  for  the  fisheries? 
-Yes. 

19590.  I think  that  was  the  gist  of  your  evidence 
before  Parliament? — Yes. 

19591.  I have  here  Some  quotations  from  your  evi- 
dence, but  you  say  that  you  think  the  requisite  for  a 
fishery  harbour  would  bo  that  it  must  have  a depth  of 
water  which  is  about  sixteen  feet  at  low  water  at  the 
entrance;  I do  not  know  whether  you  recollect  that? 
—I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct. 

19592.  Then  Mr.  Blake,  who  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  Fishery  Commissioners,  had  this  question  put  to 
him  by  us— “With  regard  to  the  piers  that  were  built 
out  of  the  money  from  the  Church  Funds,  whose  advice 
was  taken  as  to  the  situation  of  the  piers?”  His 
answer  was — “ I was  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  myself  and  the  three  Inspectors  of  Fish- 
eries, who  were  Commissioners  with  me,  made  investi- 
gations and  received  applications,  and  then  there  was 
our  own  knowledge  besides,  and  we  decided  upon  the 
situation  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  The  Board  of  Works  did  not  dissent  from 
us,  and  then,  what  we  recommended  the  Board  of 
Works  carried  out.”  Then  he  was  asked — Did  you 
hold  that  if  the  Board  of  Works  had  dissented  they 
had  the  power  to  dissent  from  your  recommendations?” 
To  which  Mr.  Blake  says — “ I think  they  had.  We 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  if  the  Board  of 
Works  had  objected,  I doubt  that  it  could  have  been 
carried  out,  but  they  never  did  do  so.”  Then  he  was 
asked — “Supposing  that  you  recommended  a pier 
which  was  dry  at  low  water,  and  the  Board  of  W orks 
thought  the  better  application  of  the  money  was  for 
building  piers  which  would  have  twelve  or  sixteen 
feet  of  water  at  low  water,  would  they  have  the  power 
to  dissent  from  your  recommendation  to  that  extent  ? 
—They  would  not  be  likely  to  do  so,  because  har- 
bours, such  as  you  describe,  as  compared  with  harbours 
that  would,  be  dry  at  low  water,  would  be  so  vastly 
more  costly  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  propose 
the  more  expensive  work.”  Then  the  next  question 
is— “I  will  put  it  in  this  way — supposing  you  thought 


it  right  to  recommend  fifty-six  piers,  costing  we  will  Nov.  8.  1887. 

say  an  average  of  £6,000  a piece,  would  the  Board  of  Mr  j,obert 

Works,  do  you  hold,  have  had  the  power  of  saying,  Manning,  c.b. 

“ We  would  rather  spend  the  money  on  these  harbours 

with  deep  water  ” : to  which  Mi-.  Blake  answers 

“ They  might  offer  such  an  opinion  but  they  never 

did,  it  was  open  to  them  to  say  so,  of  course.  That 

would  have  gone  a good  deal  beyond  the  whole  sum 

we  had  at  our  disposition.”  I want  to  ask  you 

whether  you  think  Mr.  Blake  correctly  appreciated 

the  powers  and  position  of  the  Board  of  Works  as 

regards  the  application  of  the  £250,000  ? — I do  not 

think  so  and  I can  prove  to  the  contrary  that  Mr. 

Blake  must  have  been  mistaken.  First  of  all  I should 
like  to  say  this  with  regard  to  my  evidence  as  to  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  fishery-  harbours.  I think  that 
most  fishery  harbours  in  Ireland  would  be  sufficiently 
accommodated  by  having  a depth  of  6 to  9 feet  at 
dead  low- water  springs.  The  vessels  now  in  Ireland 
are  of  two  classes,  one  is  the  herring-boat,  as  it  is 
called,  which  draws  about  6 feet  of  water,  and  some- 
times less ; and  the  other  is  the  trawler  drawing  about 
9 feet  of  water.  Those  are  the  two  classes  of- vessels 
which  are  supposed  to  enter  these  harbours.  I gave 
an  instance  in  my  evidence,  before  the  Harbour 
Accommodation  Committee,  of  a case  which  I knew 
of  where  an  old  King’s  cutter  had  been  converted  into 
a trawler  and  she  drew  1 3 feet.  I was  asked  then  by 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Majoribanks,  and,  I believe,  by 
Sir  Edward  Watkin,  what  I thought  would  be  the 
necessary  depth  of  a fishery  harbour  provided  vessels 
were  to  enter  at  all  times  of  tide  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. I then  stated  in  my  opinion  from  14  to  16 
feet.  I said  this:  We  will  suppose  that  a vessel 
drawing  10  feet  of  water  comes  in  with  the  sea  sue 
would  have  a send  of  more  than  half.  The  Chairman 
said,  “The  send  will  be  half?”  to  which  I replied 
“ Yes,  wit  h a long  steamer,  but  with  a fishing-boat  she 
will  send  more  than  half  the  way,  and,  therefore,  in 
my  judgment  from  14  to  16  feet  should  be  the  depth 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  if  vessels  were  to  enter 
under  all  circumstances. 

19593.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Of  course  the  depth  is  one 
element  with  regard  to  the  harbour,  but  what  I come 
back  again  to  is  this,  namely  about  the  protection. 

You  say  vessels  are  to  enter  at  all  states  of  the  tide 
and  under  all  circumstances,  but  if  the  harbour  is 
unsheltered  by  the  construction  of  works  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  enter  or  for  them  to  be  safe  when 
they  are  in  it  ? — If  the  exposure  is  in  the  direction  of 
prevalent  and  dangerous  winds,  and  ther.e  is  natural 
shelter  from  others,  a one-armed  pier  would  be  suffi- 
cient ; but  if  you  are  to  have  a fishery  harbour  which 
is  to  be  safe  under  all  circumstances,  and  there  is  no 
natural  shelter  whatever,  you  must  have  an  en- 
closed space  with  an  entrance.  I have  built  one  of 
those. 

19594.  That  is  quite  obvious,  but  do  not  consider 
that  my  question  is  dependent  on  that  little  element 
in  the  construction  of  a harbour  ? — Certainly  not,  and 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  a harbour  I may  at 
once  give  you  an  illustration  of  it.  On  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland  the  most  dangerous  and  constant 
winds  are  from  the  south-east ; in  fact,  if  you  will 
look  at  the  chart  you  will  find  that  the  6th  degree  of 
longitude  touches  the  Irish  coast  somewhere  about 
Wicklow,  and  from  that  to  the  coast  of  Spain  there  is. 
no  shelter  at  all  except  the  Scilly  Islands  which  are 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  to  the  main.  The  way 
we  shelter  fishery  harbours  on  that  coast  with  one  arm 
is  this  : that  we  run  out  a pier  sheltering  fromy  the 
south-east  wind ; we  take  advantage  of  the  land  to 
the  northward  if  you  want  a shelter  from  those  winds, 
but  still  there -are  many  cases  in  which  you  must  in 
addition  to  that  have  a second  arm. 

19595.  Are  there  not  many  piers  constructed,  and 
in  the  coui-se  of  construction,  which  are  now  at  a 
standstill  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds  that  will 
4 M 
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not  afford  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds? — Do 
you  mean  of  the  fifty-eight  piers  which  have  been 
E>  constructed  ? 

19596.  Take  any  instance — take  Carrigaholt  Pier. 
Does  that  afford  the  requisite  amount  of  shelter  in  its 
present  condition  ? — Carrigaholt  does  not  afford  now 
the  requisite  amount  of  shelter.  The  application 
made  for  the  Carrigaholt  Pier  was  for  an  increase  of 
the  same  description  of  shelter  as  the  pier  now  affords, 
but  in  my  judgment  it  being  in  the  estuary  of  the 
River  Shannon,  I know  that  down  the  Shannon 
conies  a wave,  to  shelter  against  which  you  would 
have  to  put  a second  arm  to  Carrigaholt  Harbour. 

19597.  Take  the  case  of  a more  expensive  harbour, 
the  harbour  of  Ardglass,  does  that  afford  the  requi- 
site amount  of  shelter  in  north  and  north-easterly 
winds? — The  harbour  of  Ardglass  is  very  peculiar. 
It  is  a small  creek  as  you  may  know.  The  entrance 
is  too  wide,  and  the  sea  gorges  or  gluts  the  whole 
harbour,  and  to  remedy  this  you  would  have  to 
extend,  from  the  northern  side  of  the  creek,  a 
breakwater,  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  that  entrance, 
and  reduce  the  waves.  The  late  Mr.  Stevenson  en- 
deavoured to  effect  that  object  by  proposing  that  there 
should  be  an  asylum  harbour  there.  If  it  came  to  a 
matter  of  expense,  I think  it  would  be  better — al- 
though I have  great  respect  for  his  opinion,  as  every 
one  of  us  in  the  profession  has — still  I say  it  would  be 
better  to  spend  any  amount'  of  money  in  increasing 
the  shelter  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour.  I have 
given  in  a paper,  which  is  printed,  with  regard  to 
that. 

19598.  Supposing  that  was  done,  what  area  of  deep 
water  shelter  would  be  afforded  within  the  harbour 
nine  to  twelve  feet  deep? — I car  not  tell  you  the  acre- 
age, but  I will  insert  that  in  my  evidence.  The 
whole  creek  inside  that  would  be  sheltered. 

1 9599.  The  creek  is  dry  at  low  water.  With  re- 
gard to  Ardglass  that  was  recommended  probably  by 
the  Fisheries  Board? — The  circumstances  of  Ardglass 
are  mentioned  in  my  report.  It  was  originally  a pri- 
vate harbour  under  a special  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  successor’s  to  the  proprietors  gave  up  all  rights  in 
the  harbour,  and  subscribed  £5,000,  I think,  besides. 
It  is  now  a Royal  harbour.  The  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners had  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

19600.  Was  any  report  made  to  the  Government 
that  unless  works  beyond  those  which  have  been 
constructed  were  carried  out,  the  harbour  would  not 
be  sheltered  from  northerly  and  north-easterly  gales  ? 
— It  was  quite  a matter  of  notoriety  that  the  shelter- 
ing of  the  portion  of  Ardglass  harbour  that  is  now 
sheltered,  left  the  question  that  you  speak  of  un- 
touched. 

I960!.  No  report  was  made  that  a pier  on  the 
northern  side  or  a bx-eakwater  was  requisite  ? — That  I 
•do  not  know.  The  state  of  circumstances  when  I 
became  chief  engineer  to  the  Board  of  Works  was 
this,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  for  a 
■certain  amount  of  work,  and  I was  ordered  to  make  a 
•design  for  it.  I looked  at  the  harbour,  and  I built 
xxpon  Rennie’s  foundation.  Rennie’s  piex-,  as  has  been 
stated  in  my  report,  was  destroyed  down  to  low  watei-, 
and  I built  on  that  foundation,  and  I am  happy  to 
say  that  it  has  stood. 

19602.  Of  course,  in  its  present  condition,  during 
the  gales  I have  indicated,  it  is  not  a safe  harbour  ? — 
Long  ago  to  the  Tidal  Harbour  Commission,  I think 
it  was,  there  was  a report,  and  in  fact  it  is  mentioned 
in  iny  report,  that  it  is  not  a safe  harbour,  except 
that  it  is  a snug  place  to  make  for  a night,  and  then 
run  out  of  it. 

19603.  Now,  we  will  take  the  harbour  at  Buncrana. 
The  present  pier  there  is  dry  at  low  water,  or  nearly 
so.  We  went  in  at  low  water  oui’selves,  and  could 
not  get  the  boat  to  the  end  of  the  pier  ? — It  is  neafly 
dry  at  low  water. 


19604.  Buncrana  is  the  termination  of  a line 
railway,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fisherie  ° 
that  part  of  the  coast  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  ^ 
struct  a pier  into  the  depth  of  water  you  have  fop 
cated  for  the  accommodation  of  boats  ? Yes.  ” 

19605.  Would  you  effect  that  by  extending  the 
preseixt  pier,  or  projecting  a pier  from  anothex°site  ’ 
— That  pier  of  Buncrana  was  built  previous  to  m ■ 
becoming  engineer,  and  I should  certainly  prefer  ex 
amining  Buncrana  carefully  before  I gave  any  judo 
ment  as  to  how  I should  effect  the  object,  which  is 
vex-y  proper  one. 

19606.  Between  Lough  Swilly  and  Teelin  Head 
there  are  certain  sheltered  areas,  such  as 
aixd  Gola  Roads  ? — Yes. 

19607.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  shelter 
there  ? — I do  not  know  Gola  Roads.  I have  never 
been  there.  That  is  one  of  the  few  places  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  I have  never  beexx  in. 

19608.  There  are  certain  piers  on  that  part  of  the 
coast,  are  there  not,  which  are  dry  at  low  water?— 
Yes  ; and  with  regard  to  piers  constructed  being  dry 
at  low  water,  if  I am  permitted  I should  like  to  make 
a few  observations  upon  them.  I believe  that  the 
crying  out  against  dry  harbours  is  too  general.  I 
believe  that  no  person,  except  a person  who  has  spent 
his  life  xxpon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  would 
say  that  dry  harbours  are  xxot  an  advaxxtage. 

19609.  We  are  speaking  now  of  deep  sea  fishing, 
and  coixfiixing  our  attention  to  that  ? — Yes,  altogether  • 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a great  number  of  very 
excellent  dry  harbours  should  xxot  be  a great  benefit 
to  the  fishery.  For  example,  the  Scotch  harbours  are 
nearly  all  dry. 

19610.  We  are  speakixxg  of  deep  sea  fishing.  You 
have  already  said  you  would  recommend  a depth  oi 
seven  feet  to  nine  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides  for 
the  accommodation  of  boats  engaged  in  deep  sea 
fisheries  ? — Yes.  Then  with  reference  to  those  deep 
sea  harbours  the  fix-st  thing  that  should  be  done  would 
be  to  have  evidence  of  experts  as  to  the  necessity  for 
them  or  the  chance  of  having  deep  sea  fisheries  at 
certain  points. 

19611.  Do  you  know  Killybegs  ?— Yes. 

19612.  What  work  would  be  reqxxired  there  simply 
for  laxxding  fish,  because  the  shelter  is  already  naturally 
provided  ? — Shelter  is  provided  at  Killybegs,  and 
there  shoxxld  be  for  landixxg  fish  wharves  constructed 
with  sufficient  water  alongside  them  for  the  purpose 
intended. 

19613.  The  same  would  apply  to  Blacksod  Bay?— 
Yes. 

19614.  And  ICillaxy? — Yes.  Killaxy  is  a fine 

harbour  aixd  well  sheltered. 

19615.  Then  as  to  Olifden.  Clifdexx  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a sheltered  harbour  ? — Olifden  is  to  some  extent  r 
sheltered  harbour,  and  the  works  that  have  been  done 
at  the  upper  exxd  of  Clifdexx  Bay  have  not  been  for  the 
accommodation  of  deep  sea  fisheries. 

19616.  Sxxpposing  a railway  extension  were  carried 
on  to  Olifden,  would  you  think  it  desirable  to  select 
Olifden  in  that  case  as  the  tex’minixs  of  that  railway 
as  a deep  water  hax’bour,  or  to  extend  the  railway  to 
Killaxy  Bay,  which  is  a short  distance  from  Olifden?— 
I should  like  to  consider  the  qxxestion  about  Killary, 
because  it  is  a very  good  harbour,  and  so  to  a certain 
extexxt  is  Olifden. 

19617.  Killary  Bay  is  a deep  water  harbour?— 
Yes. 

19618.  Now  as  to  Galway  Bay.  Have  you  con- 
sidered the  question  of  a sheltered  harbour  in  Gal- 
way ? — Yes.  The  hax-boxxr  within  Galway  Bay  cannot 
be  takexx  as  sufficient  for  the  deep  water  fishing  that 
you  talk  of.  I have  a very  strong  idea  that  a harbour 
should  be  built  either  upon  one  of  the  Arran  Islands 
or  the  shore  of  Galway  Bay  near  its  mouth. 

19619.  Of  course  the  Arran  Islands  would  not  be 
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'table  for  landing  fish  1 — I do  not  know  much  about  ta 
T fisheries.  I do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  at  th 
i 6 ' but  I think  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  H 
bettered  harbour  on  the  Arran  Islands  or  at  the  th 
* Suth  of  Galway  Bay, . and  in  fact  a curing  station  ar 
rpre  because  I do  not  see  why  a large  amount  of  ar 
.V  g’bouicl  not  be  cured  there  as  well  as  elsewhere ; sa 
d also  that  a steamer  if  there  was  a large  take  of  w 
fih  *mi"ht  run  up  to  Galway  with  it.  The  reason  I tl: 
“s . ^ this,  that  I think  there  will  be  some  cc 

rffficutty  found  in  running  a railway  to  a remote  pier  at 
Sc  mouth  of  Galway  Bay.  ' 0 

19620.  Is  there  any  point  on  the  south  side  of  the 
er  part  of  the  bay  1 — I have  never  examined  them,  w 
' nd  if  such  a large  question  as  that  was  opened  I should  n 
a.  the  subject  very  great  care  and  consideration  n 
before  I "ave  any  haphazard  evidence  with  regard  to  it.  a 
1962k  Do  you  think  the  port  of  Valentia  an  im-  1 
oortant  site  for  a sheltered  harbour  1 — Yes.  I was  q 
down  in  that  country  during  the  last  month— not  so  s 
far  south  as  Valentia,  but  at  Dingle.  Dingle  is  a a 
very  important  harbour.  I have  erected  a lighthouse  I 
near  the  entrance  to  Dingle  harbour  which  is  hard  s 
to  make  and  narrow.  I saw  Lord  Ventry  when  I c 

was  there  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  t 
erection  of  that  light  did  the  greatest  good  to  Dingle,  t 
but  they  require  the  excavation  of  a shoal  within  < 
the  entrance.  1 

19622.  What  works  would  you  recommend  beyond  i 
the  removal  of  that  shoal  at  Dingle  1— I should  merely  i 
recommend  at  Dingle  the  removal  of  that  shoal,  and 
probably  some  little  improvement  up  to  the  town  pier 
itself,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  would  make  a 
fine  harbour  and  shelter.  There  was  a gentleman  sur- 
veying the  line  of  railway  out  to  Dingle  when  I was 
there, °and  if  there  is  an  extension  of  railway  accom- 
modation that  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  a 
convenient  wharf  for  landing  fish.  With  regard  to 
Smerwick  harbour,  I built  a landing  slip  there. 

To  enable  them  to  land  at  all  you  are  obliged 
to  cut  through  ledges  of  reef,  and  I believe  that 
that  landing  slip  might  be  extended  to  make  the 
landing  on  it  safe  enough  during  gales  of  wind. 

I find  that  leeward  of  that  slip  the  sea  has  torn 
away  the  soft  rock  all  along  the  shore.  With 
regard  to  Smerwick  itself  the  bay  is  unsheltered  from 
alf  northerly  winds,  nearly  for  half  the  compass,  and 
that  to  make  a deep  water  harbour  in  Smerwick  now 
it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  probably  £40,000. 
That  would  be  on  the  westerly  shore  of  the  bay.  I 
find  that  during  the  last  year  Ventry  Harbour  was 
used  by  the  fishermen  and  is  better  sheltered,  and  on 
enquiring  why  they  preferred  it  now  they  said  that 
although  they. had  escaped  in  Smerwick  they  were 
always  under  the  apprehension  of  a north-easterly 
wind  coming  and  destroying  the  whole  fleet,  and 
they  therefore  preferred  Ventry. 

19623.  Do  you  know  Kinsale  Harbour  well  1 — 
Yes. 

19624.  Do  you  consider  that  important  for  fishing  1 
— Very  much  so. 

19625.  What  works  would  you  recommend 
there  1 — Every  harbour  has  its  own  peculiarities. 
Kinsale  Harbour  is  land-locked,  and  of  course  safe 
from  every  wind  almost  that  blows.  There  is  a large 
fishing  fleet  there  with  a number  of  ice  vessels,  and 
they  usually  lie  afloat  in  the  sheltered  area  taking 
then-  ice  and  discharging  their  fish  afloat.  I have 
built  large  quay  accommodation  and  a jetty  at  the 
town  rock.  That  jetty  has,  except  in  the  middle 
of  it,  10ft.  of  water  at  low  water.  To  make  it  fit 
for  10ft.  of  water  would  require  an  expenditure 
of  some  £3,000  in  extending  it.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  now  we  are  at  Kinsale,  I should  be  glad  to  show 
you  some  particulars  of  it. 

19626.  Mr.  Fim.—ls  not  there  a ledge  of  rock  lying 
some  little  distance  out  from  the  newly  built  jetty  at 
Kinsale  1 — No.  . 

19627.  The  water  is  shallower  for  some  little  dis- 


tance out  1— The  water  is  shallower  in  the  middle  Nov.^1681. 
than  at  the  ends  of  the  pier  head.  As  to  Kinsale  Mr.  Eo1)ert 
Harbour  there  was  a special  Act  of  Parliament  for  Manning,  c.n 
the  accommodation.  The  grant  wanted  exceeded  the 
amount  which  was  possible  under  the  Fishery  Acts, 
and  a special  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  Kin- 
sale Harbour.  There  were  two  rival  schemes.  One 
was  for  Scilly  at  one  side  of  the  bay,  and  the  other  at 
the  Town  Hock.  I examined  the  harbour,  and  I re- 
commended the  Town  Rock  as  the  proper  site. 

19628.  Mr.  Aberncthy.— Which  side  is  that  on  1— 

On  the  town  side. 

19629.  But  by  the  compass  f— It  would  be  on  the 
west  side.  I should  say  that  when  I was  ordered  to 
make  a plan  of  that,  I found  that  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners and  persons  interested  in  the  harbour  had 
already  got  a plan  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Warren  in 
1872,  a London  engineer,  with  whom  I am  not  ac- 
quainted. This  is  the  plan  o.f  it  [producing  same].  I 
saw  no  reason  for  not  adopting  that  plan,  and  I 
accordingly  did  adopt  it.  You  will  see  that  this  is 
Mr.  Warren’s  plan,  and  here  is  my  plan.  [Producing 
same.]  I can  also  show  you  sections  cn  which  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  head  of  my  pier  is  rather  more 
than  in  Mr.  Warren’s  plan ; the  defect  being,  that  at 
the  centre  of  the  pier  head  the  water  was  not  deep 
enough.  When  the  Fishery  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed they  held  a meeting  there  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  accommodation,  and  they  required  infor- 
mation from  the  Board  of  Works.  The  first  point  on 
which  they  required  information  was;— “The  cost  of 
works  necessary  to  secure  a depth  of  ten  feet  to  twelve 
feet  of  water  at  low  water  round  the  pier.”  That  addi- 
tional expenditure  was  estimated  at£5,9 1 2.  The  second 
point  was The  cost  of  No.  1 and  continuing  the 
pier  as  marked  on  the  dotted  line  shown  on  the  sketch 
, in  margin  of  letter  of  24tli  March,  1884”— which 
was  sent  to  the  Board—"  for  100  feet,  200  feet,  300 
feet,  400  feet,  and  500  feet.”  I gave  estimates  varying 
from  £7,180  to  £17,895.  Then  the  third  was  “ The 
; cost  of  building  the  quay  as  at  present  proposed,  and 
i the  necessary  deepening  to  the  depth  mentioned 
above  to  allow  vessels  to  come  alongside  at  low  water, 

L for  the  first  100  feet,  200  feet,  and  300  feet,  and  so 
i on.  Those  estimates  I sent  in  varying  from  £1  J,5b4 
i to  £34,030.  . . „ „ 

l 19630.  Will  you  put  those  estimates  m ! — X es. 
r [Handing  in  the  following  documents.] 


Kinsale  Hakbour. 

Estimates  for  construction  of  additional  Works  as 
requested  by  Fishery  Commissioners,  24th  March, 
1884. 

1 

The  cost  of  works  necessary  to  secure  a depth  of  & 
ten  to  twelve  feet  at  low  water  round  the  pier,  o,97  J 

2 

The  cost  of  No.  1 «ul  continuing  the  pier  “ i, 

the  dotted  line,  shown  on  the  sketch  on  margin  ot  letter 

of  24th  March,  1884: — £ 

For  100  feet  in  length,  . . • • 7,180 


The  cost  of  building  the  quay  as  at  present  proposed,  and 
1 the  necessary  deepening  to  the  depth  mentioned  above, 
to  allow  vessels  to  come  alongside  at  low  water  — 


For  100  feet  from  pier, 


Note  -The  amounts  set  down  in  the  annexed  estimates 
are  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  work  at  present  contracted 
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Nov.  8,  188; 

Mr.  Robert 
Manning,  c. 


for.  They  include  a reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  necessary  plant  for  dredging  and  divine 
gear,  but  not  the  loss  on  forced  sale  of  plant  at  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  works. 

No.  1 includes  the  excavation  of  a channel  in  rock  fifty 
feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  below  low  water  round  the  three 
faces  of  the  proposed  pier. 

No.  2 includes  a channel  on  south  side  of  pier  as  described 
in  No.  1,  such  excavation  as  is  necessary  on  the  eastern 
face  and  the  dredging  out  to  the  two-fathom  line  along  the 
proposed  extension. 

No.  3 includes  a channel  fifty  feet  wide  in  rock  on  south 
face  of  pier  as  described  in  No."  2.  The  necessary  excava- 
tion on  the  east  face,  and  for  300  feet  along  the  proposed 
quay  to  the  two-fathom  line,  and  a channel  100  feet  wide 
for  the  remaining  1,180  feet  in  length,  and  such  work  as  is 
• necessary  to  prevent  the  mud  along  the  short  quay  from 
falling  into  the  proposed  dredged  channel. 

(Signed),  Robert  Manning. 

June  5th,  1884. 


19647.  What  was  the  object  of  that  pierl-Tk 
object  of  that  pier  I think  was  for  shelter.  ' 
19648.  Is  not  the  harbour  sufficiently  slielh> 
without  it  at  that  point  ?— No  ; there  is  additin  l 
accommodation  there.  I forget  the  circumstanced 
Roundstone,  as  I have  not  been  there  for  some  tin 
There  was  a pier  built  there  in  1880  I think.  ' 
19649.  The  old  pier  is  not  in  existence 'now? 
Jrartly.  — 

19650.  Was  the  north  pier  required  for  shelter? 

I think  so. 

19651.  Is  there  any  "sea  at  all  that  can  reach  that 
pier  ? I think  it  is  very  likely  the  sea  would  come  in 
there. 

19652.  But  does  it  do  so?— That  I cannot  tell ■ 
but  I think  so.  I shall  get  that  for  your  information’ 
I will  get  you  the  plan. 

19653.  Do  you  know  the  harbour  of  Arklow  ? T 

do. 


19631.  Were  the  works  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Warren’s  plan  ? — Nearly  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Warren’s  plan. 

19632.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  there  at  present 
at  low  water  alongside  the  quays  ? — It  dries  at  low 
water.  Alongside  the  pier  or  jetty  it  is  ten  feet,  ex- 
cept in  the  centre. 

19633.  But  the  quay  is  dry?— The  quay  is  dry. 
The  quay  is  meant  for  an  approach  road  to  this  pier  ; 
and  in  constructing  that  I founded  the  river  wall  so 
that  it  would  be  available  for  vessels  lying  alongside 
it,  and  they  do  now  to  a lai-ge  extent  use  that  to 
ground  alongside. 

19634.  Were  there  any  other  sites  suggested  at 
Kinsale? — There  was  a site  at  Scilly.  Before  parting 
with  this  I should  say  that  after  giving  those  estimates 
which  I have  put  in,  I said  if  it  was  thought  of  spending 
a large  sum  of  money  in  Rinsale  I should  be  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  sending  in  designs,  or  pians  for 
it.  From  the  Fishery  Commissioners  we  got  no  such 
indication,  and  it  ended  by  their  not  giving  one  single 
penny  for  procuring  a depth  of  water  at  the  pier  of 
twelve  feet,  which  would  have  cost  about  £6,000. 

19635.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  other  site 
suggested?— I am. 

19636.  Does  deep  water  exist  at  this  site  ? — No ; 
you  must  build  out  in  the  harbour  to  get  deep  water, 
and  the  objection  in  my  mind  to  it  was  this — that  it 
was  very  expensive  to  get  to  Scilly  at  all.  We 
should  have  had  to  purchase  a lot  of  property,  and 
make  an  embankment  across  part  of  the  harbour. 

19637.  Those  were  your  objections? — Yes;  what- 
ever the  objections  were  there  was  a meeting  held  by 
•one  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Le  Fanu,  and  he  agreed 
that  it  was  better  to  build  on  the  Town  Rock. 

19638.  Do  you  know  the  port  of  Rosslare  ? — I 
•do. 

19639.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  as  a harbour 
for  general  purposes  as  well  as  fishing? — The  harbour 
of  Rosslare  is  not  a fishing  harbour.  I should  like  to 
consider  the  matter  before  I say  much  about  it. 

19640.  Then  with  regard  to  Wexford? — I think 
that  the  objection  to  Wexford  is  the  difficulty  of 
entrance.  I have  never  examined  the  entrance  to 
Wexford  Harbour  ; but  there  are  a number  of  cross 
currents,  and  tides,  and  channels,  that  are  very 
dangerous. 

19641.  Which  would  be  avoided  probably  at  Ross- 
lare ? — No  doubt. 

19642.  Do  you  know  the  harbour  of  Roundstone  ? — 
Yes. 

19643.  There  is  a pier  there? — Yes. 

19644.  That  pier  is  dry  at  low  water? — Yes. 

19645.  Is  that  pier  required  for  shelter? — There 
are  two  piers. 

19646.  There  is  a substantial  stone  pier  there  which 
has  been  constructed  and  finished,  and  is  dry  at  low 
water  ? — Yes. 


with  the  Board  of  Works?— Yes;  the  harbour  at 
Arklow  I have  also  given  a report  upon.  All  the 
particulars  I have  are  printed,  and  were  handed  in  bv 
General  Sankey.  J 

19655.  The  pier  has  been  constructed  of  concrete 
575  feet  long? — The  southern  pier  is  700  feet  alto- 
gether. 


19656.  In  what  condition  is  that  pier  at  the 
present  day  ? — The  condition  of  that  pier  is  that  it  is 
finished. 


19657.  But  as  regards  stability  ?— The  stability 
has  been  very  well  tested  in  the  most  frightful  gale 
of  wind  that  we  have  had  for  a number  of  years,  I 
believe,  and  that  was  on  Tuesday  night  last.  It  has 
not  only  been  tested  in  the  usual  way  by  the  south- 
east exposure,  but  has  been  tested  by  the  north-east 
exposure,  and,  I am  happy  to  say,  that  it  has  formed 
no  exception  to  all  the  works  that  1 have  constructed 
in  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  not  a single  penny 
of  loss  from  these  storms.  I may  further  state— 
because  we  are  always  too  fond  of  saying  that  the 
last  storm  was  the  worst  storm— that  at  Kilmore 
pier,  to  the  south  of  Arklow,  near  the  Saltee  Islands 
and  the  Tuskar,  which  is  a concrete  pier  now  in 
course  of  construction  by  me,  withstood  that  gale 
with  the  loss  of  a little  bit  of  rubble  filling  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  some  trifling  loss,  and  that  the 
unfortunate  contractor  has  lost  £1,000  worth  of  plant. 

19658.  That  is  constructed  of  concrete  blocks?— 
Concrete  blocks  up  to  low  water,  and  above  it  con- 
crete in  situ. 


19659.  Have  you  been  there  lately?— No,  not 
lately. 

19660.  Is  there  any  settlement  in  the  concrete 
blocks  of  the  foundation  below  the  mass  of  concrete 
above? — No. 


19661.  You  did  not  observe  anything? — No,  there 
has  been  no  report  of  anything  of  the  kind.  I think 
you  must  be  referring  to  some  other  pier. 

19662.  Since  the  construction  of  the  pier  certain 
shoalings  have  taken  place  at  the  entrance  to  Arklow? 
— By  the  report  which  I made  it  appears  that  some 
fifty  years  ago  the  harbour  of  Arklow  had  not  four 
inches  of  water  at  low  water.  A large  amount  of 
money,  stated  to  be  some  £20,000,  has  been  expended 
by  a company  there.  As  they  went  out  constructing 
their  works  the  foreshore  followed  them,  but  the  en- 
trance improved. 

19663.  That  is  to  say,  that  no  shoaling  has  taken 
place  within  the  pier  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ? 
— No.  What  has  occurred  is  this — that  when  we 
commenced  that  pier  I have  seen  at  low  water  there 
certainly  not  a foot  of  water  over  the  shoal.  The 
depth  of  water  has  increased  day  by  day,  and  there 
has  been  shoaling  at  the  outside  end  of  the  pier,  but 
the  whole  result  has  been  that  vessels  that  were 
obliged  to  lighten  in  the  bay  can  now  discharge  in  the 
harbour  without  lightening.  - 

19664.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  at  the  present 
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...  e at,  i0w  water  at  the  end  of  the  pier  ? — It  is  about 
ten  feet  at  low  water.  I should  mention  that  my 
design  was  to  put  a northern  groin  there.  First 
of  all  it  was  stated  that  my  entrance  was  wrong, 
and  very  great  objection  was  made  to  it,  a proposal 
bein"  made  to  place  that  entrance  in  the  face  of  the 
south-east  gale.  I objected  to  that,  and  that  is 
the  only  objection  I have  made — to  say  that  I 
positively  would  not  permit  it,  I would  not  have 
anything  to  say  to  it.  Then  they  said  that  the 
northern  groin  was  not  useful.  Now  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Arldow  that  does  not  say  it  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. I tell  you  that  if  the  pier,  500  feet  in 
length,  that  I built  there  is  to  be  used,  and  the  vessels 
are°to  lie  snugly  alongside  of  it,  you  must  build  the 
northern  groin. 

196G5.  That  is  the  main  object  of  the  groin — for 
shelter! — For  shelter,  and  also  for  concentrating  the 
scour  through  the  entrance.  We  are  always,  of 
course,  apprehensive  of  shoaling  in  a bay  where  it  is 
all  composed  of  deep  fine  sand,  but  there  was  sixteen 
feet  of  water  where  I put  my  pier-head,  and  I looked 
forward  to  that  being  shoaled  up  to  about  ten  feet, 
and  then  that  the  next  land  floods  that  would  come 
down  would  take  away  that  shoaling,  and  so  on. 

19666.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  depth  of 
water  has  increased  at  the  entrance  of  Arklow  Har- 
bour since  the  construction  of  that  pier.  If  that  is 
so  why  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  construct  a groin, 
not  only  for  shelter,  but  also  for  concentrating  and 
adding  strength  to  the  outgoing  current! — The  width 
of  the  entrance  would  be  170  feet  and  I do  not  believe 
that  it  would  increase  the  outgoing  current,  but  would 
direct  it. 

19667.  But  you  just  now  said  that  it  would  prevent 
shoaling  and  that  was  one  object  you  had? — Yes,  it 
would  prevent  shoaling.  The  conditions  of  Arklow 
are  almost  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  all  other 
harbours  that  I know.  You  usually  look  for  the  pre- 
vention of  shoaling  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lide  and 
a backwater  area.  There  the  rise  of  tide  is  frequently 
not  three  feet,  and  there  is  no  backwater  area — no 
tidal  reservoir.  You  have  to  entirely  depend  for  the 
keeping  open  of  Arklow  Harbour  on  the  floods  iu  the 
River  Avoca. 

19G68.  Mr.  Barry. — Which  floods  are  very  severe, 
are  they  not  at  times? — They  are  very  severe  at 
times. 

19669.  Mr.  Abcrnethy. — Would  they  bring  out  a 
quantity  of  detritus  in  suspension? — No,  that  is 
deposited  rather  above  the  Bridge  of  Arklow,  nearly 
half  a mile  up  from  the  sea.  I have  no  indication  of 
deposit  from  the  land  floods  in  the  entrance.  It  is 
the  sand  from  the  sea,  and  there  have  been  occasions 
known  where  from  a continuance  of  certain  winds 
the  whole  entrance  of  Arklow  has  been  filled  up  with 
sand,  and  then  after  some  ram,  and  the  wind  off  land, 
in  a day  or  so  the  whole  fleet  were  able  to  get  out. 

19670.  The  groin  which  you  proposed  to  construct 
you  said  had  two  objects,  one  was  the  concentration 
of  the  outgoing  current  to  prevent  shoaling,  and  the 
second  shelter? — Yes. 

19671.  Do  you  propose  to  construct  that  to  about 
the  level  of  high  water? — Certainly,  about  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  there  are 
beacons  on  it,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a source  of 
danger. 

19672.  It  is  not  constructed? — No.  The  blocks 
are  all  made  for  it. 

19673.  Do  you  think  that  a height  of  two  or  three 
feet  above  high  water  is  sufficient  for  shelter  in  gales 
of  wind?— Yes,  there  is  shelter  on  the  northern  side, 
but  it  is  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  sea  which 
I spoke  of  as  occurring  in  the  Shannon,  and  also  in 
many  places  where  there  is  shelter  and  no  great  fetch, 
but  you  will  still  have  a sea  that  will  render  the  riding 
of  vessels  alongside  a wharf  uncomfortable. 

19674.  You  think  a height  of  two  feet  above  high 


water  will  prevent  that  range  ? — I think  so.  I have  A~be.  s,  iS87. 
the  detail  plans  if  you  would  wish  to  see  them.  R0|,ert 

19075.  I understand,  generally,  what  you.  mean? — Manning,  c.b. 
With  regard  to  the  scour  I should  tell  you  that  the 
scouring  along  the  southern  pier  during  a heavy  flood 
some  years  ago  was  more  than  we  could  desire,  and  it 
tore  away  too  much.  I think  that  was  occasioned 
principally  by  the  staging  that  we  had  in  front  of  the 
works.  I have  always  found  when  you  have  tem- 
porary staging  about  a pier  there  is  a tendency  to 
scoop  away  from  the  foot  of  the  piles. 

19676.  Will  you  now  pass  to  the  Harbour  of 
Wicklow  ? Was.  that  constructed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — No. 

19677.  You  have  no  jurisdiction  over  it? — No,  we 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  it. 

19678.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Harbour  of  Grey- 
stones  ? — The  accommodation  there  is  a pier  sheltering 
from  south-easterly  and  easterly  winds. 

19879.  Is  that  completed?— It  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

19680.  That  is  under  the  Board  of  Works  ? — That 
is  under  the  Board  of  Works. 

19681.  What  is  the  length  of  that  proposed  pier  to 
be? — Two  hundred  feet  I think. 

19682.  What  range  of  sea  will  that  pier  protect  in 
the  Harbour  when  built  ? — The  harbour  will  be , pro- 
tected by  the  pier  from  easterly  and  south-easterly 
gales,  which  are  the  prevailing  winds,  and  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  land  in  a great  measure  from  all  north- 
easterly winds.  The  great  difficulty  about  Greystones 
in  my  mind  is  this,  that  in  the  Irish  Sea  the  travel  of 
the  shingle  is  generally  to  the  north  and  the  danger  of 
putting  anything  across  the  travel  of  that  shingle  will 
be  to  cause  silting.  There  is  some  little  anxiety  as 
to  that  occurring  at  Greystones  and  a groin  will 
probably  be  obliged  to  be  constructed  if  silting 
occurs. 

19683.  Mr.  Pim. — Would  not  that  be  to  prevent 
the  shingle,  in  the  case  of  Greystones,  making  towards 
the  south  ?— Certainly  that  is  in  certain  northerly 
winds  and  we  are  taking  observations  now  as  to  the 
effect.  We  have  done  nothing  as  yet  to  cause  any 
greater  accretion  of  shingle  than  before  we  commenced 
the  works,  and  Mr.  Price,  who  is  an  engineer  living 
at  Greystones,  has  assured  me  that  in  some  cases  he 
has  found  the  shingle  in  a corner  there  six  feet  high, 
and  with  a shift  of  wind  the  whole  of  that  shingle  has 
been  taken  away,  and  he  has  actually  got  peat  under- 
neath where  that  shingle  was. 

19684.  Mr.  Abernet/iy. — Have  you  a plan  of  Grey- 
stones ?— Yes  (producing  same.) 

19685.  Has  this  work  at  Greystones  being  done 
under  grant  from  the  Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

19686.  Arklow  is  under  a special  Act,  and  a grant 
from  the  Treasury  ? — Yes,  you  will  see  on  this  plan 
of  Greystones,  the  original  pier  and  the  pier  I am  now 
constructing,  and  you  will  observe  the  trend  of  the 
coast. 

19687.  Mr.  Abernethy. — In  north-easterly  seas  that 
would  cross  the  line  of  your  pier  ; what  area  would  be 
sheltered  within  it? — It  would  be  more  than  an  acre. 

19688.  In  what  direction  is  thetravel  of  the  shingle  ? 

The  shingle  travels  from  south  to  north.  It  cannot 

always  travel  or  else  there  would  be  an  accumulation 
of  it  to  the  north,  but  the  general  travel  is  to  the 
north. 

19689.  Has- the  high  water  line  of  foreshore  altered 
it  at  all  since  the  construction  of  the  pier  ? — No,  we 
have  only  constructed  the  pier  about  forty  feet.  There 
have  been  some  changes,  but  there  is  nothing  we  have 
done  as  yet  to  cause  that  change. 

19690.  You  have  a reef  of  rocks  here  seaward  of 
the  pier? — Yes. 

19691.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  that  pier? — The 
cost  of  that  pier  will  be  £10,000.  There  will  be  tea 
feet  at  low  water  at  the  head  of  it. 
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19692.  I see  you  have  a reef  of  rocks  seaward  of  the 
landward  end  of  the  pier  ? — Yes. 

19693.  I should  like  you  to  give  me  what  in  north- 
easterly seas  will  be  the  sheltered  area  within  that  pier 
in  a north-easterly  line  ? — The  low  water  area  is  two 
acres. 

19694.  This  occurs  to  me.  Supposing  the  pier  had 
been  canned  out  in  a more  direct  north  line  from  this 
reef  of  rocks,  and  a somewhat  longer  cant,  would 
not  that  have  afforded  a much  greater  amount  of  shelter! 
— Yes,  but  it  would  involve  more  cost,  and  I believe 
the  contribution  to  enable  them  to  get  that  grant  of 
£10,000  put  the  construction1  of  that  pier  back  for 
some  years. 

19695.  This  was  a case  in  which  the  sum  of  money 
to  be  expended  was  specified  by  the  Fishery  Board  ? 
— Yes,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  depended 
upon  the  .local  contribution.  There  was  £1,500  of 
local  contributions,  of  which  one  gentleman  gave 
£500,  and  there  was  extreme  difficulty  in  getting 
the  amount  of  contribution  required  by  the  I ishery 
Commissioners  to  enable  that  pier  to  be  built. 

" 19696.  Then  in  this  case  the  contributions  of  those 
private  persons  and  the  contribution  recommended  by 
the  Fishery  Board  amounted  to  £10,000? — Yes. 

19697.  And  this  pier  has  been  projected  with  a 
view  to  this  expenditure? — The  pier  has  been  pro- 
jected with  a view  of  not  exceeding  £10,000. 

19698.  Is  the  harbour  of  Howth  a Royal  harbour? 
— The  harbour  of  Howth  is  a Royal  harbour. 

19699.  Is  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Works? — It  is. 

19700.  Formerly:  there  was  a considerable  depth  of 
water  in  the  harbour  ?— Formerly  there  was  a depth 
of  water  in  the  entrance  of  that  harbour  of  nine  feet 
at  low  water. 

19701.  What  is  the  present  depth  ?— From  five  to 
seven  feet. 

' 19702.  Deep  water  also  existed  within  the  harbour 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  feet? — No.  I have  given  a Re- 
port on  this  harbour  which  you  have  printed.  It  was 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Rennie,  but  he  was 
restricted  by  his  instructions  to  build  a harbour  at  a 
certain  place.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  it  is  stated  was  ten  feet,  but  as  we  find 
that  present  low  water  is  one  foot  below  the  zero 
of  tide  gauge  then,  wo  must  deduct  that  from  the 
ten  feet,  which  would  be  nine  feet  when  Rennie  left 
it.  It  silted  up  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was  dredged 
at  the  entrance  and  the  rock  excavated  inside  the 
harbour,  but  it  has  silted  up  again,  and  I have  stated 
the  reason  why,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  better  to 
make  the  harbour  secure  and  sheltered  before  you 
attempted  to  deepen  it. 

19703.  Has  the  harbour  been  rendered  secure? — 
Quite. 

19704.  Is  there  any  proposition  for  deepening  it  or 
restoring  it  to  its  original  condition? — -Yes,  as  I have 
told  you,  more  than  twenty  years  ago  it  was  deepened  ; 
and  I have  prepared  at  Kingstown  a dredger  ready  to 
be  put  to  work  the  moment  that  we  get  orders,  and 
we  are  now  making  an  arrangement  to  deepen  it  as 
far  as  we  can  in  the  inner  harbour.  The  whole 
harbour  only  shelters  fifty  acres.  A great  portion  of 
that  dries  out,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour 
the  foundations  of  the  wharf  wall  can  be  seen,  so  that 
we  can  only  deepen  the  harbour  to  a certain  extent. 

19705.  It  is  a harbour  of  great  importance  to  that 
district  of  the  coast  ? — The  harbour  of  Howth  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  herring  fishery  in  Dublin 
Bay.  Enormous  quantities  of  herring  ax-e  caught 
there  and  I have  seen  that  harbour  as  full  as  it  was 
possible  to  hold  and  scarcely  another  boat  could  have 
been  held  in  it.  Of  late  years  the  herrings  have  for- 
saken that  coast  altogethex-,  and  it  would  not  pay  the 
expense  of  keeping  it  up.  We  must  only  hope  the 
herrings  will  return  as  they  frequently  return  in  other 
places. 

19706.  Mr.  Pim.~— Was  there  any  charge  made  for 
the  use  of  the  harbour  on  the  boats? — Yes,  the  par- 


ticulars of  that  are  given  in  General  Sankey’s  evide 
I think  10s.  a year  is  the  amount  paid  for  the  usetf 


the  harbour  by  a fishing  boat. 

19707.  The  Chairman. — Had  you  any  wWf 
charge  for  landing  fish  ? — No.  a§e 

19708.  That  was  the  sole  charge,  10s.  per^ 
per  boat? — Yes. 

19709.  Mr.  Pirn. — When  the  harbour  was  dred«ed 
out  about  twenty  years  ago  what  was  the  expend 
on  that  dredging  work  ? — £5,000. 

19710.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Will  you  now  g0  to 
Clogher  Head  ? — I feel  a delicacy  in  offering  the  Com 
missioners  any  advice,  but  I hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  saying  that  I consider  an  improvement  at  Clo<dier 
Head  both  in  extent  of  accommodation  and  character 
of  accommodation  would  be  the  best  laid  out  money 
with  regard  to  the  fisheries  on  the  eastern  coast.  a 

19711.  What  works  have  been  carried  out  there? 
— At  Clogher  Head  we  have  carried  out  a pier 
Originally  there  was  what  I call  an  abomination 
and  that  was  excavating  a little  pool  with  a narrow 
entrance  in  the  land.  The  consequence  is  that 
although  you  can  enter  there,  and  I think  you  would 
find  shelter,  you  are  smashed  up.  There  is  no  spend- 
ing ground  for  the  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  that 
harbour  we  have  now  constructed  a very  excellent 
pier,  having  deep  water  alongside  of  it,  but  it  is  not 
long  enough,  and  I think,  quite  agreeing  in  the  view 
you  have  expressed,  that  a fishing  harbour  of  refuge 
should  be  available  under  all  circumstances;  °it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  a westerly  groin  there  to 
enclose  an  area. 

19712.  What  is  the  length  of  pier  contemplated  at 
Clogher  Head  ? — It  has  never  gone  so  tar  as  a pro- 
position, but  I think  the  increased  length  ought  to 
be  150  feet  at  least.  I think  if  the  Commission 
decides  that  that  is  a proper  place  for  an  Asylum 
Harbour  or  Harbour  of  Refuge  for  fishing  boats,  it 
would  be  very  important  that  I or  whoever  has  to 
make  the  design  for  it  should  go  there  and  consider 
it  well.  I may  mention  one  circumstance  which  is 
important.  During  the  late  gale  of  wind  eight 
fishing  boats  left  Kilkeel,  which  is  to  the  north  of 
Clogher  Head.  Kilkeel  is  practically  a dry  harbour. 
Those  boats  left  Kilkeel  during  the  gale  and  people 
thought  they  were  all  lost,  but  I see  by  the  paper 
since  I came  here  that  five  of  them  have  turned  up 
at  Clogher  Head. 

19713.  In  what  direction  was  the  wind  on  that 
occasion  ? — The  wind  was  every  way.  It  was  south- 
east at  the  end  of  the  gale,  but  it  was  north-west  and 
noi-th-east  and  running  all  round  the  compass. 

19714.  It  is  considex-ably  sheltered  from  the  south- 
east?— It  has  a little  bit  of  shelter  round  the  corner 
of  Dundalk  Bay. 

19715.  Is  Clogher  Head  one  of  the  harbours  sug- 
gested by  the  Fishery  Board? — It  is  one  of  the 
harbours  for  which  a memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  which  we  forwarded  to  the  Fishery 
Board  and  they  recommended. 

19716.  What  was  the  sum  of  money  recommended 
to  be  expended  there  ? — There  was  a large  sum  of 
money  expended  there — one  of  our  largest  amounts, 
£17,000. 

19717.  Has  that  been  expended? — It  is  in  course 
of  expenditure. 

. 19718.  When  that  has  been  expended  will  that 
shelter  the  area  within  from  the  east  and  north  east 
seas  ? — It  will  give  a gx-eat  amount  of  shelter,  but  as 
I tell  you  if  yoxx  wish  to  increase  the  accommodation 
I would  recommend  also  a gx'oin  to  the  west. 

19719.  Do  yoxx  think  that  the  outlay  of  £17,000 
has  been  a good  deal  thrown  away  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
Oxx  the  contrary,  I think  it  has  been  a great  ad- 
vantage, but  the  question  we  are  now  discussing  is 
the  propriety  of  having  a really  sheltered  harbour 
under  any  circumstances  yoxx  could  name. 

19720.  And  that  yon  Would  apply  to  all  the  deep  water 
Refuge  Harbours  i — I would  to  a certain  number  of 
them.  I have  a stx-ong  idea  that  the  sum  of  £25,000 
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, ,,,  Up  expended  upon  Ardglass.  T have  also  a 
sll°l  „ Idea  that  probably  another  £15,000  or  £10,000 
“"!?  aim  should  be  expended  on  Clogher  Head  I 
f the  strongest  opinion  that  at  Arklow  the  whole 
liavek  should  be  taken  out  of  the  power  of  the 
TLur  authority  of  that  place  and  placed  under 
niument  control,  and  I svill  tell  you  the  reason 
1 V • I mentioned  that  I think  in  my  report,  but  it 
•I  illustrated  in  the  following  way  During  the  gale 
f wind  which  occurred,  and  which  I have  described 
0t  -iaV  attacking  that  harbour  both  from  the  south- 
land the  north-east ; no  harm  was  done  to  my 
6 -ks  but  from  the  want  of  shelter  that  I told  you 
Tthe’sea  came  up,  tore  the  southern  wharf  right  up 
Jo  harbour,  200  yards  beyond  my  works— inshore 
f mv  works— made  a breach  through  it  and  inured 
400  feet  of  the  old  works  to  the  north  of  the  harbour. 
Well  we  are  now  the  quasi  harbour  authority 
f that  place,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  I 
Le  in  my  hand  (or  rather  my  Board  has)  to  repair, 

. ■ £§  i3s.  3d.,  and  more  than  that  the  taxable 
* a at  Arklow  is  of  such  a small  extent  that  it  would 
he  most  onerous  upon  them  to  be  taxed  for  any 
harbour  improvement  beyond  what  they  have  to  bear 
sil read v It  is  one  of  the  best  places  on  the  eastern 
roast  Then,  as  to  Kinsale  on  the  southern  coast, 
•jhhou"h  the  want  of  deep  water  alongside  the  wharf 
is  not°  so  much  wanted  there,  still  I think  it  is  a 
uroDer  thing  for  such  a harbour  as  that  to  have  at 
least  two  or  three  berths  where  there  is  twelve  feet 
at  low  water  at  least. 

19721  We  have  spoken  about  Killibegs,  and  you 
have  expressed  an  opinion  about  that  as  being  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  %— It  is  an  excellent  harbour,  they 

want  a wharf  there  for  going  alongside 

19722.  A pier  has  been  constructed-  at  leelm  !— 


^ 619723  What  was  the  cost  of  that  pier— it  is  a deep- 
water pier  1— £7,930.  Yes,  and  a good  pier. 

19724.  The  Chairman.— Deep  water  for  a short 
length1?— Yes.  , , , 

19725  Mr.  Barry. — Was  that  made  under  the  pre- 
vious  Act  1 — Yes.  There  is  a depth  of  water  of  fifteen 
feet  at  the  pier  head. 

19726  Mr.  Abermthy. — For  what  length  is  that 

alongside  the  pier  l-I  do  not  remember  now,  but  I 
think  a couple  of  boats  lengths— two  or  three  boats 

16  1*9727.  The  Chairman.— I should  think  there  was 
only  about  one  l-I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  Mr. 
Musgrave,  the  proprietor  there,  was  so  an^ous  to 
have  a pier  built  that  he  gave,  I think,  £1,000  as  his 
contribution  during  the  time  of  the  relief  works. 

19728.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  know  that  country 
well? — Yes.  , . 

19729.  Is  not  there  a reef  of  rocks  seaward  of  the 
pier  ?_ No.  I think  as  far  as  I know  there  is  no  reef 
of  rocks.  „ 

19730.  I thought  I saw  a reef  of  rocks  seaward  of 
tie  pier,  and  considerably  above  tie  water  1— There 

is  not  as  far  as  I know. 

19731.  Mr.  Barry.  Why  do  yon  regi-et  that  Mi-. 
Musgrave  gave  £1,000  ?— Because  1 flunk  that -there 
has  not  been  anything  done  with  that  £1,000  oi  with 
the  wliole  Teelin  Pier. 

19732.  That  the  whole  expenditure  is  not  worth 
£1,000  ?— Yes,  the  whole  expenditure  is,  but  as  far 
as  fishing  is  concerned  they  expected  to  have  a great 
fishing  there,  but  I do  not  think  they  have  any.  1 he 
most  unfortunate  thing  about  these  piers  wa  • 
that  from  the  time  it  was  settled  to  build  a a J 
where,  it  was  a continual  cry  out  to  our  Board  to  as 
foe  plans,  and  to  ask  when  the  pier  would  be  finished 
and  all  that,  and  when  they  were  all  finished  I legiet 
to  say  that  except  in  a few  remarkable  cases  theie 
appears  to  be  no  good  done  at  all  for  le  s . o- 
fact  they  are  not  wanted,  but  what  I belieie 
wanted  was  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 


19733.  The  Chairman.— And  the  employment  of  A’ov.  s,  iss?. 
the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes.  I am  Robert 
sorry  to  say  if  you  read  the  accounts  of  the  Fishery  Manning,  c.b. 
Commissioners— and  I think  General  Sankey  in  his 
evidence  says  he  has  given  you  the  Report  of  the 
Fishery  Commissioners — the  remarkable  thing  is  this, 
that  when  those  piers  were  brought  forward,  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  was  that  they  wanted  employ- 
ment for  the  people. 

19734.  Mr.  Barry.— I want  to  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  that  question  of  who  is  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  £250,000  in  the  way  it  has  been 
expended,  and  I want  to  ask  you  whether  you  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Blake’s  view  that  the  Board  of  Works 
had  any  power  of  objecting  in  toto  to  the  mode  of  the 
application  of  this  £250,000 ?— When  I read  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  was  a very  short  one,  my  im- 
pression was  that  the  Board  of  Works  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  everything,  but  different  views  were 
taken  of  that,  and  the  view  was  that  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  had  the  allocation  of  the  funds,  where 
they  should  be  expended,  and  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation, and  that  the  only  thing  left  to  the  Board  of 
Works  was  mere  matters  of  construction,  and  on  those 
matters  I thought  they  should  interfere. 

19735.  Leaving  matters  of  construction  apart,  your 
view  originally  was  that  the  Board  of  W orks  should 
have  been  the  body  of  people  to  say  we  will  expend 
the  money  in  such  a locality  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Fishery  Commissioners  in  a way  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  we  think  proper  ? — Yes.  That  was  my 
view  of  it,  . . 

19736.  That  view  was  not  held  by  your  board  i— 

That  view  was  not  held  by  anybody  but  myself, 
probably.  . 

19737.  Do  you  consider  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  was,  that  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners had  the  power  to  prescribe,  or  your  board 
thought  that  they  had  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
.amount  of  money  to  be  spent  at  each  place? 

— Certainly. 

19738.  And  the  extent  of  the  work  at  each  place 
— Certainly. 

19739.  When  you  say  that  you  considered,  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  had  the  power  of  prescribing 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  on  a large  number  of 
piers  with  a very  small  depth  of  water,  do  not  you 
think  that  that  view  of  their  duties  is  contrary  to 
the  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  of  Parliament  I 
— No,  I do  not  quite  understand  that.  The  view 
that  I laid  before  Parliament  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  money,  but  only  that  a proper 
expenditure  of  a quarter  of  a millon  would  bo 
advantageous.  That  is  the  only  opinion  I expressed. 

19740  Did  not  you  express  the  opinion  that 

£200,000  should  be  spent  in  harbours  which  would 
give  a very  considerable  depth  of  water  at  low  water, 
and  £50,000  or  thereabouts  in  boat  slips? — Yes.  I 
did  express  that  opinion.  . , , ,,  , , 

19741  The  result  of  experience  is  that  that  mode 

of  expenditure  has  not  been  carried  out  ? I think 
that  is  to  be  regretted ; and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  it, 
probably,  but  1 think  the  functions  of  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  ought  to  have  been  limited  to  giving 
their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  expending  that 
sum  of  money,  and  that  was  their  function  until  the 
Fishery  Piers  Committee  of  1880,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  in  thatCommitteeof  1880  they  absolutely 
lot  the  contract  plans  finished  and  let  the  contract, 
and  then  sent  to  the  Board  of  Works  who  then 
intervened.  , 

19742.  Would  you  now  hold  the  same  opinion  that 
you  laid  before  Parliament,  that  the  more  prudent 
expenditure  of  money  would  have  been  in  the  pro- 
vision of  harbours,  that  would  be  available  at  almost 
all  states  of  tide?-Yes.  The  general  improvement 
of  the  sea  fisheries  is  a national  improvement,  and  as 
to  building  piers  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  are 
half  farmers  and  half  fishermen,  I say  that  it  did  a 
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'•  Sreat  deal  °f  good,  but  we  had  no  reason  to  decide 
that. 

e.  19743.  Your  view  was  rather  that  £50,000  would 

have  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  farmers  who 
are  half  fishermen  ? — I think  so. 

19744.  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  depths  of 
water  at  the  pierheads  of  many  of  these  works  which 
ai-e  given  in  General  Sankey’s  return.  In  many 
cases  I think  it  is  the  fact  that  although  you  have  a 
depth  of  water  of  say  eight  or  nine  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  pier,  the  ground  shoals  so  rapidly  that  there 
is  not  room  for  a boat  to  bring  up  in,  and  it  would  be 
very  unsafe  to  go  in  in  any  such  depth  of  water  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  case.  We  have  about  the  coast  of 
-Ireland  on  an  average  about  twelve  feet  rise  of  tide, 
and  I suppose  the  shore  slope  would  be  from  one 
m ten  to  one  in  thirty,  or  so.  I know  that  we 
have  been  frequently  obliged  to  clear  out  dry  harbours 
shoaling  up  at  one  in  100  or  something  of  that  kind 
where  we  have  had  excavations. 

19745.  Merely  giving  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
end  of  a pier  may  lead  one  to  a wrong  conclusion  as 
to  the  availability  of  that  pier  as  a place  of  refuge  ? 
—I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  that,  and  that  as  a 
place  of  refuge  the  low  water  area  and  the  extent  of 
it  with  the  depth  of  water  in  that  area  should  be 
given. 

197.46.  For  instance  in  Clogher  Head  in  the 
return,  the  depth  of  water  is  given  as  thirteen 
feet  ? — Yes. 

19747.  But  I think  we  have  had  evidence  that 
there  is  very  little  area  with  anything  like  that  depth 
of  water  at  Clogher  Head  as  at  present  designed  ? — I 
think  I can  give  you  that  as  at  present  designed.  . 

19748.  Mr.  Abernethy.— Can  you  give  us  the  areas 
having  seven  to  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low  water 
g tides  within  those  areas  ? — I can  send  them  to 


person  to  agree  with  me,  and  I do  not  believe 
person  did.  ve 

1 9758.  Mr.  Barry. — I understood  you  to  snu  n 
your  reading  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  thiC  'a‘ 
the  Loard  of  Works  had  that  power,  but  tli  .t  a* 
responsible  officials  of  the  Board  of  Works  tn  i 
different  view  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  const!,  1 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  build  whatever  st.-n^ 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  chose  to  preSfe 
should  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  jj  ishery  Commissioners  have  always  aote.f,  ' 
that,  and  that  when  there  was  a design  sent  for  La 
it  did  not  please  them,  they  sent  for  another  and  sLl 
ff,vfi  us  an  estimate  for  that.  1 ’ 


you. 


19749.  T should  like  to  have  the  sheltered  areas 

with  nothing  less  than  seven  feet  of  water? Yes.. 

Then  I should  wish  to  give  evidence  of  what  has 
actually  occurred  between  the  Fishery  Commissioners 
in  practice  and  ourselves,  and  I can  give  you  a great 
deal  of  information  besides  by  taking  those  plans 
which  are  prepared  and  giving  evidence  upon  them, 
and  by  your  putting  any  questions  you  wish  upon 
them,  because  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  a 
general  question. 

19750.  Mr.  Barry. — Another  general  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  is  this.  I believe  most  of  the  inter- 
communications between  the  Fishery  Commissioners 
and  the  Board  of  Works  has  been  by  correspon- 
dence?— Yes.  1 

19751.  There  has  been  but  little  personal  conference 
between  you  ? — Scarcely  any. 

19752.  From  your  recollection  can  you  give  us  any 
instance  m which  the  Board  of  Works  have  protested 
against  the  expenditure  of  money  in  any  particular 

locality  as  being  inefficient  in  their  judgment? No 

The  view,  I think,  taken  by  my  board  was  this  : that 
the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  had  absolute  power  to 
say : build  me  a dry  harbour  there,  or  build  me  a 
harbour  having  twenty  feet  of  water  there. 

19753.  And  that  the  Board  of  Works  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  do  it?— Certainly. 

19754.  That  was  the  view  of  your  Board?— 
Certainly. 

19755.  But  personally  I gather  it  was  not  your 
own  view?— Personally  it  was  not  really  what  was 
my  own  view,  but  my  view  of  what  ought  to  be. 

19756.  I thought  you  said  before  that  your  view  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  was  that  that  was  not  the  state 
ol  tilings  ? Yes,  but  what  ought  to  be  under  the  Act 
ot  Parliament. 

19757.  The  Cfiavnnan.~-W hat  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment really  intended  should  bel-What  I brourilt 
forward  at  the  time  was,  “I  think  we  have  the 
expenditure  of  all  this  money,"  but  1 could  get  no 


19759.  I think  you  arid  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
3™  believed  the  Fishery  Commissioners  had  l. , i 
engineering  assistance  1— Yes.  U 

19760.  Was  that  in  many  instances  or  only  one  or 
two  ? I cannot  tell,  because  I believe  that  my  plana 
were  sent  about  to  persons  interested  in  them,  and  they 
criticised  them.  I know  one  instance  in  Tramore  in 
the  County  of  Waterford,  which  I will  mention  to 
you. 

19762.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  in 
stances  where  they  have  objected  to  your  plans  an.! 
sent  you  other  plans,  requesting  them  to  be  carried 
out?— The  instance  I would  now  give  with  reference 
to  objecting  to  a plan  was  this  : that  after  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  had  decided  upon  the  direction  of  tint 
pier,  and  the  length  of  it,  and  the  particular  works 
that  should  be  put  for  protection,  in  the  most  minute 
details,  which  I have  here  to  give  you,  I estimated  and 
stated  to  them  that  my  estimate  for  those  works  would 
be  £7,800.  They  would  not  expend  such  an  amount 
of  money,  and  they  sent  me  a design  by  a private 
engineer,  which,  by  reducing  the  width  of  the  pier  in 
the  most  exposed  place  to  nine  feet  at  the  wharf  level 
and  seventeen  feet  at  high  water  ordinary  springs 
would  bring  it  to  £4,000.  I absolutely  refused  to 
build  such  a pier,  and  more  than  that,  in  that  case  I 
said  if  I was  told  by  my  Board  to  make  plans  for  that 
pier,  I should  say — “ Gentlemen,  I am  sorry  for  it, 
but  I prefer  retiring  from  my  position,  and  that 
would  be  a thing,  I assure  you,  I should  not  like 
to  do. 

19763.  There  was  no  engineer  attached  to  the  Pier 
and  Harbour  Commission,  and  therefore  any  design 
prepared  by  engineers  which  they  used,  must  have 
been  prepared  by  somebody  in  some  unofficial  capacity? 
—Yes.  I will  give  you  another  instance.  There  was 
a small  boat  slip  to  be  made  at  a place  called  Aughris, 
in  the  county  of  Sligo.  It  was  originally  intended 
that  that  pier  should  cost  only  £500.  I made  a plan, 
and  in  return  there  was  a plan  sent  to  me  which  I was 
asked  to  adopt.  They  stated  that  it  was  a better  plan 
than  mine,  because  the  inclination  of  my  slip  was  only 
1 in  4,  and  a crab  at  the  top  of  it,  which  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  money,  and  they 
wished  to  have  a slip  of  1 in  15.  I looked  at  the 
plans,  and  I found  that  that  slip  was  impossible — that 
even  on  the  plan  it  was  not  intended,  and  that  it  was 
a slip  of  1 in  3,  and  that  to  reach  the  slip  you  would 
have  to  have  a ladder  about  seventeen  feet  in  height 
to  get  from  the  public  road.  They  sent  back  to  ask 
me  to  give  them  an  estimate  for  that  slip,  and  I re- 
peated to  the  Fishery  Commission,  by  correspondence, 
what  I am  now  telling  you.  I found  that  that  plan 
was  made  by  a Clerk  of  Works  that  I had  employed 
on  another  pier,  and  who  had  never  built  a pier  in  his 
life. 

19764.  Mr.  Pirn. — What  was  the  result.  There 
was  a pier  or  slip  built,  and  in  what  way  was  it  built  ? 
— W e found  that  there  was  more  money  to  be  had. 
First  of  all  the  expenditure  was  to  be  £800.  Then  it 
came  up  to  £1,500,  and  in  the  end  came  to  £2,000,  and 
then  there  was  really'  a good  slip  built  there.  I sent  my 


uiien  uuere  was  reany  a gooct  slip  nuilt  there.  1 sent  my 
principal  assistant  down  there,  and  after  seeing  tlu 
place  myself,  and  consulting  with  him  we  said— We 
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■will  put  this  forward,  and  it  was  eventually  accepted 
at  a cost  of  £2,000. 

19765.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
Downies  Pier,  in  Sheephaven  Bay  1— Yes. 

19766.  It  has  been  represented  to  this  Commission 
that  that  pier  is  a very  inefficient  structure,  and  that 
there  is  no  place  for  any  boat  to  lie,  except  about 
thirty-five  feet,  so  that  any  boat  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary four-oared  fishing  boat  must  have  her  stern  pro- 
jecting out,  exposed  to  the  prevailing  sea,  in  an 
exceedingly  heavy  sea1? — That  was  built  under  the 
Fishery  Piers  Committee. 

19767.  In  what  year  was  it  built  ? — It  was  projected 
in  the  year  1S80,  and  built  between  that  and  1882. 
That  was  one  of  the  piers  that  was  projected  by  the 
Fishery  Piers  Committee,  and  I remember  a discussion 
had  taken  place  as  to  the  necessity  of  that  pier  being 
further  to  seaward.  There  were  absolutely  plans 
made,  or  soundings  taken  for  it,  and  they  found  it 
would  be  so  expensive  that  they  could  not  build  a pier 
there  at  all.  I should  say  this  was  one  of  the  Donegal 
piers. 

19768.  Was  that  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Stevenson  ? 
—Yes,  at  page  12  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  report. 

19769.  Mr.  Pirn. — Is  that  at  the  opposite  side  to 
Dimfanaghy  ? — Yes.  If  you  have  not  got  it,  I had 
better  give  you  the  Report  on  the  Donegal  Piers  and 
Harbours  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works 
(same  handed  in). 

19770.  Mr.  Barry. — I only  wanted  to  draw  your 
attention  to  that  statement,  that  it  is  represented  as 
being  of  no  use  whatever,  and  I did  not  know  whether 
you  had  any  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — With  regard  to 
the  direction  of  that  pier,  and  the  length  and  everything 
else,  the  Fishing  Piers  CommitteesentCaptain  Langdon 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  he  went  down  there  and  gave 
us  the  point  on  which  that  pier  was  to  be  built,  and 
its  direction.  It  was  so  built. 

19771.  That  was  an  instance  where  a captain  of 
the  Royal  Navy  was  engineer  ? — He  was  engineer  in  ■ 
that  sense.  I think,  it  would  be  well  if  1 am  per- 
mitted to  give  you  in  my  own  way  the  actual  facts  as 
to  building  those  piers.  On  the  whole,  I do  not  think 
anything  has  occurred  wrongly,  provided  you  cede  the 
question  that  it  was  proper  to  build  such  and  such 
works,  and  that  there  was  a proper  authority  to  tell 
you  so.  I took  good  care  as  far  as  construction  was 
concerned  that  there  should  be  nothing  wrong,  and 
I think  [ should  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
in  what  way  the  Fishery  Commissioners  and  the 
Fishery  Committee  interfered.  Perhaps  you  will 
permit  me  to  give  you  this  one  instance.  You  probably 
have  seen  Bunatruhan  Harbour  in  the  Bay  of  Donegal. 
There  has  been  a very  great  talk  about  this,  and  I 
wish  now  to  give  shortly  what  occurred.  The  original 
harbour  there  was  a mere  protected  boat-slip  with 
excavation  in  rock.  It  cost  £500.  At  that  time  we 
had  not  concrete,  and  the  protection  was  all  tom  away 
as  if  it  had  not  been  there,  and  there  was  not  a sign 
of  the  pier  left.  When  the  Fishery  Piers  Committee 
was  about  to  be  established  I was  in  Donegal,  and  I 
went  myself  and  made  a plan.  The  Duke  of  Abercom 
got  money,  and  they  were  anxious  to  get  works  carried 
on  there.  I made  the  design  myself,  and  any  person 
can  look  at  that  pier  now,  and  I think  either  of  the 
two  engineers  here  would  say  it  is  a most  ridiculous 
thing  to  build  such  a pier  in  such  a place,  but  the  fact 
was  this.  The  pier  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 
There  was  a boat-slip,  and  I was  to  build  a protecting 
pier.  I was  also  to  take  aU  the  debris  of  the  old  pier 
out  of  the  small  area  of  dock.  The  cheapest  way  for 
me  to  do  that  was  to  put  the  walls  of  the  pier  at  a 
particular  distance,  so  that  you  could  dispose  of  all 
this  rubble  between  them.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  a forty  feet  wharf  there,  and  any  person  in 
the  world  not  knowing  the  circumstances  would  say 
it  was  a most  ridiculous  place  to  build  it  in. 

19772.  That  was  not  the  Fishery  Commissioners  1 — 


No,  it  was  under  the  general  acts  previous  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Fishery  Piers  Committee.  That 
whole  work  cost  £2,000.  When  that  Committee  was 
appointed,  and  said  it  was  not  sufficiently  sheltered, 
I explained  ' to  them  that  there  were  two  rocks  at 
the  entrance  that  would  give  a very  good  foundation 
for  the  extension  of  the  pier.  They  insisted — or 
Sir  Thomas  Brady  insisted — that  we  should  excavate 
those  rocks  three  feet  under  low  water  3 that  we  should 
not  build  the  extension,  and  that  we  should  take  out 
that  fine  sHp  of  1 in  10  and  put  a slip  on  the  opposite 
side  in  an  exposed  part.  I made  a design  for  a slip 
of  1 in  6.  They  -wished  for  a steeper  one.  I made 
a design  for  1 in  4 — no  3 1 in  3 was  the  proper 
length,  and  I have  here  the  plan  showing  where  I 
took  down  the  direction  from  Mr.  Brady,  as  he  was  then 
stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  more  than  sixty  feet 
from  the  shore,  and  that  it  was  to  be  1 in  3 and 
nothing  else.  Now,  here  is  the  plan  of  Bunatrahan — 
here  is  the  excavation.  I built  my  wharf  all  along 
there.  This  being  very  much  exposed,  I built  a heavy 
parapet  along  there,  and  I took  that  width  for  the 
disposal  of  my  rubble.  I remonstrated  against  the 
alterations,  and  I said  it  was  impossible  for  any  man 
to  stand  on  that  slip  of  1 in  3 — that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  any  boat  up  there.  I was  ordered  to  do  it,  and 
I took  down  the  orders  in  writing,  and  I have  them 
here. 

19773.  Was  your  remonstrance  in  writing  ? — No, 
verbally,  before  the  Commissioners.  I showed  them 
my  original  plan,  and  you  will  see  that  dotted  cant 
so  as  to  include  those  rocks,  and  give  shelter  from  the 
northerly  wind.  The  rest  of  the  committee  said — ■ 
“We  have  money  sufficient, and  we  wiU  give  you  the 
money  required  for  that."  Sir  Thomas  Brady  said, 
“ No  ; you  are  to  take  that  fine  slip  there  and  put  it 
here,  and  have  it  1 in  3,  and  not  have  it  more  than 
60  feet  from  the  shore.” 

19774.  Mr.  Abernethy. — And  take  away  those 
rocks?— To  take  away  those  rocks  instead  of  that 
covering  pier.  Now,  this  was  a matter  very  much 
discussed,  and  the  County  Surveyor  of  Donegal 
was  good  enough  to  print  and  send  out  broad- 
cast to  the  country  abuse  of  my  Board,  myself,  and 
General  Sankey ; that  was  Mr.  Harte.  He  said 
that  in  consenting  to  be  ordered  or  dictated  to  by  the 
committee,  and  doing  that  which  my  intellect  and 
conscience  told'  me  was  a reckless  squandering  of  the 
public  money,  was  a stain  upon  my  professional 
character,  and  a total  abnegation  of  self-respect. 
That  is  the  description  of  language  to  which  I have 
been  subjected  in  Ireland,  but  it  does  not  end  there. 
After  the  statement  that  no  person  with  any  ability  at 
all  or  honesty  would  build  such  a slip,  it  was  very 
natural  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Fishery  Piers  Commission  for  the  improvement  of  it 3 
and  accordingly  there  was  a meeting  held  there,  and 
I have  here  the  report  of  my  district  engineer,  who 
attended  this  meeting : — “ Mr.  Brady  asked  if  the 
present  slip  was  not  useless,  and  was  answered, 

< perfectly.’  Mr.  Johnson  rose  and  said” — Mr.  John- 
son being  another  Commissioner  that  it  was  only 
fair  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  mention  that  they 
were  in  nowise  to  blame  for  the  slip.”  And  yet 
Sir  Thomas  Brady  cross-examined  in  the  terms  I 
have  spoken  of,  knowing  he  was  the  person  who  pre- 
vented the  slip  from  being  built  in  any  way  but  the 
way  in  which  it  was  built.  With  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Harte  said,  I have  Mr.  Harte’s  printed  report,  and  it 
was  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  Grand  Jury,  it  was  so 
disgraceful  in  the  abuse  it  gave. 

[The  witness  produced  and  explained  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy the  plans  of  Ballycottin  Harbour.] 

19775.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Then,  as  I understand,  in 
most  cases  you  not  only  furnished  detailed  plans 
showing  the  proposed  pier  and  proposed  mode  of 
construction,  but  also  gave  them  a chart  of  the 
adjoining  coast,  showing  how  the  coast  trended? — 
Yes  3 you  may  be  under  a misapprehension  as  to  our 


Nov.  9, 1817. 

Mr.  Robert 
Manning,  O.B. 
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Nov.  a,  1887.  not  giving  enlarged  plans — that  is,  the  contract  plan 
Mr  Robert  and  the  specification  by  which  that  contract  plan 
Manning  c.b.  should  be  carried  out.  It  is  very  obvious  that  when 
they  were  uncertain  whether  they  would  build  one 
design  or  another,  it  was  no  use  making  a contract 


plan,  and  it  was  only  after  the  decision  as  to  the 
expenditure  by  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  that 
we  were  able  to  make  contract  plans  at  all. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  eleven  o’clock. 


Nov. qNE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th,  1887. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  32,  Abingdon-street,  London 

Present:— Sir  James  Allport  (Chairman);  J.  Abernethy,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pim,  Esq. 


Mr.  Robert 
Manning,  c.b. 


Mr.  Robert  Manning , c.e.,  again  called  in  and  further  examined. 


19776.  The  Chairman. — Our  object  in  recalling 
you  is  to  ask  some  questions  with  reference  to  the 
Tramways.  We  are  aware  of  the  procedure  in  the 
cases  of  Tramways — we  should  like  to  knowhow  you 
have  from  your  experience  found  the  system  to  work  ? 
— This  work  was  done  by  engineers  specially  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  and  unconnected  with  my 
branch  of  the  department,  I have  therefore  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  subject,  but  shortly  before  I 
left  Dublin  the  officer  in  charge  explained  to  me  the 
practice.  As  you  know  the  procedure,  you  are  aware 
that  the  first  Act  was  that  of  1860.  By  that  Act  the 
Board  of  Works  were  to  investigate  into  the  merits 
both  financial  and  engineering,  and  all  matters'  with 
regard  to  any  Tramway  scheme.  By  the  Act  of 
1861,  their  functions  were  confined  merely  to  en- 
gineering matter’s,  but  they  had  another  duty  placed 
upon  them,  which  was  this  : when  a guarantee  was  ob- 
tained under  the  Act  of  1883,  before  that  was  confirmed 
by  the  Privy  Council  they  were  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Works  of  what 
should  be  the  capital  of  the  company.  That  involved 
what  has  been  called  the  second  report  of  the  Board 
of  Works.  The  course  taken  was  this  : the  moment 
the  Board  got  an  intimation  that  an  undertaking  had 
obtained  a guarantee  for  its  capital  they  called  on  the 
promoters  to  furnish  a detailed  estimate  of  the  cost 
(on  a form  specially  furnished  to  them)  which 
when  received  was  forthwith  referred  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  employed  to  be  examined  and  corrected. 

19777.  Was  he  an  engineer? — Yes. 

19778.  Did  he  go  down  and  visit  the  line? — Not 
when  he  happened  to  be  the  person  who  had  pre- 
viously visited  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  engineering 
inquiry.  He  corrected  the  estimate  where  necessary 
which  was  carefully  examined  by  the  Commissioner 
who  controlled  the  service,  it  was  then  considered  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  certificate 
to  the  Privy  Council  was  issued. 

19779.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Did  he  not  examine  the 
locality  previous  to  examining  the  estimate? — He 
examined  the  locality  either  as  inspector  on  the  first 
occasion  or  as  reporting  on  the  estimate  in  the  lat- 
ter. 

19780.  The  Chairman. — lb  was  not  compulsory  on 
him  to  examine  it  ? — The  engineer  who  examined  the 
line  as  to  engineering  was  not  always  the  same  as  the 
one  who  examined  the  estimate  and  appeared  before 
the  Privy  Council.  Two  engineers  who  had  great 
experience  in  the  construction  anci  cost  of  railway 
work  were  selected  to  prepare  the  estimates. 

19781.  Who  selected  them  ? — The  Board  of  Works. 

19782.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Was  it  conditional  on 
them  to  visit  the  locality  previous  to  that? — Yes, 
except  when  the  engineer  had  previously  done  so  as 
already  stated.  From  the  expense  of  the  investigation, 
both  as  to  engineering  and  as  to  financial  matters, 


I think  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  all  those  things 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  first  instance 
and  nob  to  have  a second  investigation.  It  would 
cost  very  little  money,  and  be  more  satisfactory. 

19783.  The  Chairman. — These  are  cases  where  the 

Government  are  called  on  for  a guarantee? Yes 

where  the  Government  are  called  on  to  approve  a 
guarantee. 

19784.  Mr.  Abernethy. — Do  you  think  it  should 
be  made  imperative  previous  to  an  engineer  checking 
any  estimate  that  he  should  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  country  ? — To  have  an  engineer 
responsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  estimate  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  so,  just  as  a con- 
tractor would  do  before  he  tendered  for  work.  As 
I understand  the  matter,  the  preparation  of  the  esti- 
mate was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Privy 
Council  to  decide  whether  the  county  guarantee  was 
reasonable  or  the  estimate  sufficient. 

19785.  The  Chairman. — What  steps  were  to  be  taken 
before  you  came  to  that  stage  for  the  Board  of  Works 
to  inform  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  estimate 
and  the  feasibility  of  the  engineering  before  it  went 
to  the  Grand  Jury? — They,  by  the  Act  of  1861,  were 
entirely  confined  to  the  engineering  merits  of  the 
scheme,  and  did  not  do  anything  as  to  finance. 

19786.  Were  they  to  report  to  the  Grand  Jury 
as  well  as  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — No,  a copy 
of  the  inspector’s  report  on  the  engineering  merits  of 
the  scheme  was  given  to  the  promoters  who  submitted 
it  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

19787.  Then  the  Board  of  Works  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  until  it  came  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
stage  ? — First  the  Board  of  Works  had  to  make  a 
report  on  the  engineering,  and  to  hold  a public  meet- 
ing, the  promoters  were  bound  to  lay  that  report 
before  the  Grand  Jury.  That  was  one  part,  the  next 
was  the  estimate  of  the  capital  which  was  given  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  only. 

19788.  But  up  to  that  point  the  Board  of  Works 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  estimate  till  after  the  Grand  Jury  had  given 
the  guarantee. 

19789.  You  had  to  report  to  the  Grand  Jury,  had 
you  not  ? — The  way  the  Board  was  first  set  in 
motion  was  by  an  application  from  the  promotel’s, 
who  were  bound  to  lay  the  report  before  the  Grand 
J ury. 

19790.  On  what  did  you  base  your  report — upon 
an  inspection,  or  merely  upon  the  statements  made  to 
you  by  the  promoters? — From  an  inspection  of  the 
line  itself  by  an  engineer  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Works. 

19791.  To  see  that  it  was  properly  laid  out?— To 
see  that  it  was  properly  laid  out,  so  that  the  report 
described  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  line,  and  suggested 
where  necessary  improvements  in  the  gradients  and 
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a,  report  on  the  permanent  general  remarks  as  to  the  judgment  with  which  the  No*.  10, 16S7 
line  was  laid  out.  The  report  is  signed  by  the  en-  Mr  Robert 

Manning,  o.b 

this  report  to  this 


curves,  tMhie130 

Waf<)792.  Did  that  inspection  for  the  Grand  Jury  gineer. 

> of" the  proceedings  enable  you  to  report  practi-  19798.  There  is  nothing 
Sti}fr  anon  the  merits  or  sufficiency  of  the  estimates? — effect — “I  have  carefully  checked  the  quantities  of 
regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  estimates,  I do  the  work  executed,  and  find  them  correct,”  and  “ 1 
' * ,i  • X was  considered  at  all  in  the  first  in-  have  visited  the  locality,  and  have  ascertained  that  the 
n°  P In  fact,  we  were  precluded  from  it.  nature  of  the  work  to  be  executed  is  (so  and  so)  from 

1Q798  When  the  Grand  Jury  have  to  consider  a actual  borings  and  from  proper  surveys”  ? — By  Act  of 
l pme  they  have  a report  from  you  on  behalf-of  the  Parliament  the  engineer  appointed  by  the  Board  of 

n vrl  of  Works  on  the  engineering  merits  of  the  Works  was  precluded  from  such  an  investigation, 

l p onlv? Yes.  except  only  in  the  case  where  a county  guarantee  was 

S°  1*9794..  Mr.  Abernethy. — When  the  reports  were  given  under  the  latter  Act,  and  then  he  ascertained 
de  with  reference  to  the  estimates,  did  the  engineer  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to  report  on 

n?’Li.  tiie  accuracy  of  the  quantities  of  the  work  're-  the  amount  of  capital. 

W to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  prices  ? — I think  so.  19799.  But  in  that  latter  case  was  the  investigation 
The  engineer  has  changed  the  quantities  or  put  a I have  indicated,  previously  made  by  an  engineer, 
■pi  ter 'or  less  price  than  was  originally  given  in  the  namely,  as  to  the  quantities  of  the  work  to  be  executed 
frfimite  of  the  promoters  where  he  considered  it  according  to  the  estimate  and  the  nature  of  the 
estimate  1 work?— No,  certainly  not,  as  regards  the  borings  or 

nem95  *1  understand  that  the  engineer  reported  surveys.  I apprehend  that  the  promoter’s  plans  and 
_n  the  estimate  but  did  not  check  the  accuracy  of  description  of  the  quality  of  the  work  (whether  rock 
Hip  nuantities  of  the  work  set  out  in  the  estimates,  or  clay)  were  adopted,  except  they  were  found  to  be 
nor  did  he  visit  the  ground  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  obviously  incorrect.  The  quantities  and  cost  were 

t1,p  work  which  had  to  be  carried  out?— That  was  obtained  as  already  described. 

S'  ” a few  instances,  only  at  the  commencement  19S00.  Mr.  ft m.-The  preliminary  mqmr,  if  I 
of  the  service  the  engineer  did  not  visit  the  ground,  understand  correctly,  was  provided  by  the  A.ct  of 

Vint  I understand  that  in  every  case  the  quantities  I860?— Yes.  . . _ , . . . 

were  checked.  Talcing  the  ease  of  the  West  Clare  19S01.  That  was  an  inquiry  by  the  engineer  into 
Railway  (which  I have  here)  I find  that  the  same  tile  engineering  character  of  the  scheme!— Yes,  into 
engineer  who  made  the  first  inspection  was  one  of  the  the  financial  and  genera,  features  of  the  scheme. 
twS  who  were  specially  selected  to  revise  the  estimates.  By  the  Act  of  1861  the  Board  was  precluded  from 
Tie  examined  the  line,  checked  the  quantities,  and  entering  into  anythmg  hut  engineering 
SLSdthe amount  of  the  promoter’s4  estimate  from  19802.  Was  it  not  by  the  Act  of  1861  than  the 
£17;f948  to  £168,912.  financial  portion  was  omitted  from  your  mqiuty? 

19796  The  engineer,  as  a rule,  did  not  check  Yes.  . 1M,  ..  T , , , 

lJi  JO.  mm  en„  ’ •„  +iin  19803.  Then  by  the  Act  of  1883,  if  I understand 

nor  ma  ne  visit,  cue  luutuiuy  uu  iw-.m-  „orrectly,  you  were  to  make  a report  on  the  financH 
„,„re  of  the  work  .to  be  careded  out^-He  msitod  * 


OkSZZ  did  heeyilXfto5tyBto  SSt  “n  toe  ftr^y^^make  « ^ 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  earned  out? — He  visited 

in  the  engineering  report,  but  in  all  cases  he  checked  what  amount  of  capital  the  guarantee  should  be  ap- 
^^“oS^SS^tohot  ^fwinrfeus^eser»«m«of 

only  to  examine  the  country,  but  by  borings,  to  ascer-  Parliament  winch  refer  to  the  duties  ofthe  Board  of 

£t°e“  re  of  the  cuttings  we  shall  have  to  en-  Work,  with  reference  to  these  tramways  a,  to  the 

JSZSS*  ail  inrestigation  by  borings  was  not  inquiry  and  reports! 

made  to  my  knowledge,  nor  was  I aware  till  now  that  Vic  cap.  152  ; 6th  and  7th  sections 

such  was  the  general  practice  in  Engird  when  m^rmg  cap.  102  engineers  that  reported  on  the 

“rtS’StSl."  first  and  second  inquiries  officers  of  the  Board  of 


4 N 2 
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NOV.  10,  1*87. 

Mr.  Jame3  H. 
Tuke. 


Mr.  James  II.  Tuke  called  in  and  examined. 


19810.  The  Chairman. — As  we  know,  you  have  had 
very  considerable  experience  of  various  districts  of 
Ireland? — I have. 

19811.  Without  going  through  our  printed  form  of 
questions,  probably  you  would  desire  to  state  your 
views  to  the  Commission  both  as  regai-ds  railways, 
tramways,  and  fisheries  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  which 
you  have  so  frequently  visited  ? — It  did  occur  to  mo 
that  it  might  save  time  if  I drew  up  a written-  state- 
ment, and  I have  done  so.  I shall,  however,  lie  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  upon  it.  First  of  all  I should 
like  to  lay  before  you  this  map,  which  will  assist 
my  statement  [handing  in  same].  That  map  was 
prepared  in  1683  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to 
the  Government,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Childers — 
at  that  time  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — the 


extreme  necessity  for  increased  communication  in  th 
western  portions  of  Ireland.  You  will  see  that  a li 
is  drawn  from  Londonderry  on  the  north  to  Skilf 
bereen  on  the  south.  Naturally,  that  includes  some 
good  land,  and  excludes  some  bad  land  also-  but 
undoubtedly  it  includes  the  very  poorest  districts  of 
Ireland.  These  were  at  the  time  of  the  distress  in 
1880-1881  included  in  the  “ scheduled  districts.”  Thev 
did  extend  beyond,  but  practically  they  were  the 
scheduled  districts. 

19812.  Then  the  scheduled  districts  are  those  dis- 
tricts west  of  the  line  which  you  have  drawn  ? yes 

with  some  additions  east  of  the  line.  Then  I have 
here  a Table  which  may  be  useful  to  refer  to. 

The  following  Tabl6  was  handed  in : — 


Table  I. — Showing  the  Mileage  of  Railways  to  Area  and  Population  in  the  Western  Group  of 
Counties  in  Ireland. 


Province. 

County. 

StatuteAcres. 

Population. 

Milcago  of 

Acreage  to  each 
Milo  of  Railway. 

Population  to 

each  Mile  of 
Railway. 

Ulster,  . 

Donegal,  . 

1,190,269 

206,035 

56  . 

21,255 

3,679 

Connaught,  . 

Galway,  . 

1,502,362 

242,005 

74J 

20,098 

3,237 

Leitrim,  . 

376,212 

90,372 

24J 

15,356 

3,689 

Mayo,  . 

1,318,130 

245,212 

65 

20,279 

3,772 

Roscommon, 

585,407 

132,490 

65f 

8,904 

2,015 

Sligo,  . ... 

451,086 

111,578 

37} 

11,949 

2,956 

Munster, 

Clare, 

768,265 

141,457 

36} 

20,905 

3,849 

Kerry,  . 

1,159,356 

201,039 

65 

17,836 

3,093 

Table  II. — Showing  the  Total  Area,  Population,  and  Mileage  of  Railway  by  Divisions 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland. 


Divisions  of  Counties. 

Statute  Acres. 

Population. 

Mileage  of 
Railway. 

1 Aoreago  to  each 
1 Mile  of  Railway. 

Population 
to  each  Milo  of 
Railway. 

Eastern  Group, 

12,975,122 

3,804,648 

2,015} 

6,440 

1,888 

Western  Group,  , 

7,351,087 

1,370,188 

425} 

17,276 

3,220 

Total,  . 

20,326,209 

5,174,836 

2,441 

8,327 

2,120 

t 

* Average  for  whole  of  Ireland.  t ATerago  Population  to  each  Mile  of  railway. 


General  Register  Office,  Dublin, 
Augiist,  1883. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  line  drawn  on  the  map  from 
Londonderry  on  the  north  to  Skibbereen  on  the  south 
coast  includes  the  eight  western  counties  of  Ireland 
chiefly  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  namely,  Donegal, 
five  counties  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  also 
Clare  and  Kerry  in  Minister.  These  are  the  poorest 
portions  of  Ireland  both  as  regards  tillage  and  pasture, 
the  land  especially,  in  the  small  holdings  being  both 
boggy  and  stony,  48  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  of  holdings  being  under  15  acres, 
many  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres.  The  cultivated 
arable  land  of  the  whole  area  under  consideration  does 
not  average  more  than  3£  acres  per  holding,  one-half 
being  in  oats  or  barley  and  the  other  half  chiefly  in 
potatoes,  of  course  on  the  larger  holdings  there  are  other 
crops  grown  as  well.  The  rest  of  the  land  in  the  small 
holdings  being  both  rough  and  boggy,  the  produce  of 
the  grass  land  is  very  small.  On  reference  to  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  for  1886,  published  by  Dr. 
Grimshaw,  I find  that  the  average  produce  of  the 


western  group  of  counties  does  not  exceed  12  to  134 
bushels  of  oats  and  2-Jr  to  3^  tons  of  potatoes  per  acre. 

19813.  Are  those  statute  acres  or  Irish  acres? — 
Statute  acres. 

19814.  Do  you  deal  with  statute  acres  all  through 
you  statement  ? — I do.  The  market  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  three  acres — average  holding — will  be  for 
oats  at  6s.  6 d.  per  bushel,  £6  to  £6  10s.,  and  for 
potatoes  at  50s.  per  ton,  £10  or  £12 ; together  £16  to 
£20.  That  is  per  holding  and  not  per  acre,  and  that 
is  very  important  to  remember ; that  is  to  say  the 
produce  of  the  three  acres  at  those  prices  would  be  in 
money  value  for  oats  £6  10s.  or  thereabouts,  and  for 
potatoes  £10  to  £12  for  the  holding.  Then  in  addi- 
tion the  value  of  the  grazing  ground  generally  sufficient 
with  the  poorest  for  a cow  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Practically  except  in  the  towns  there 
is  little  if  any  paid  labour — hardly  any  in- 
deed. This  is  one  of  the  curious  features  of  these 
districts  that  there  is  so  little  employment.  How 
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, do  these  small  holders  exist1?  A precarious 
Lin*  is  eked  out  by  (1)  kelp  burning,  (2)  money 
U Tied  in  England  or  Scotland  by  those  who  go  (about 
5JoOO  annually)— 13  in  the  1,000  compared  with  less 
j jn  the  1,000  from  the  eastern  counties.  That 
a very  striking  contrast  as  showing  the  poverty  which 
• ^ The  20,000  in  all  probability  will  earn  from 
|8  to  £10  each  man.  The  amount  they  bring  back,  if 
one  takes  it  at  £8  per  head,  is  something  like  £180,000 
into  this  area.  Some  years  ago  it  was  very  much  more. 
Double  the  number  of  men  went  from  Ireland,  and 
I used  to  compute  that  in  the  good  times  something 
like  half  a million  pounds  was  brought  back  by  the 
Irish  labourers  in  a good  season.  It  seems  a very  large 
sum  to  be  brought  back  in  that  way  as  the  result  of 
labour  in  England.  Then  (3)  another  source  of  as- 
sistance is  the  money  sent  by  friends  in  America, 
amounting  to  a very  large  sum  annually  in  those  dis- 
tricts. 

19815.  Is  that  remitted  1 — Remitted  from  America 
by  the  friends  of  those  who  have  emigrated.  I have 
a statement  which  I propose  to  trouble  you  with 
afterwards  as  to  this  matter.  Then  (4)  the  other  source 
of  assistance  is  the  sea  fishing,  which  seems  to  me  the 
great  point  which  demands  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  or  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
develop  and  promote  the  welfare  of  those  districts. 
With  regard  to  fishing,  the  information  obtained 
during  frequent  visits  to  the  west  as  to  the  quantity 
of  fish  on  the  coast  is  rather  conflicting.  Perhaps  I 
may  say  that  during  the  last  seven  years  I have  spent 
from  one  to  four  months  in  the  western  counties  of 
Ireland,  always  with  these  thoughts  before  me  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  for  the  amelioration  or  extinction, 
if  possible,  of  the  normal  condition  of  poverty  which 
exists  there,  and  which,  ever  since  I saw  it  in  1846  or 
1847,  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  first  thing  you  had 
to  seek  to  cure  if  possible — that  is  to  say,  the  chronic 
condition  of  poverty  of  so  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  At  some  points  the  fish  are  said  to 
be  most  abundant.  I have  known,  myself,  very  large 
quantities  of  fish  caught,  but  there  being  no  markets 
I have  seen  splendid  cod  sold  for  6 d.,  good  turbot  sold 
for  Is.  6 d.,  and  other  fish  in  the  same  way ; the  conse- 
quence of  the  very  low  prices  being  that  the  people 
were  discouraged  from  going  out  again.  Owing  to  the 
force  of  the  Atlantic  storms  and  the  rugged  character 
of  the  coast,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  fishing  is  to 
be  carried  out  successfully  it  must  be  done  by  means 
of  a class  of  boats  and  with  the  aid  of  an  amount  of 
capital  which  do  not  exist  in  these  poverty-stricken 
districts.  The  loss  year  by  year  of  nets  and  gear  is  so 
large  that  the  fishermen  are  discouraged,  and  only 
venture  out  a short  distance  in  the  small  boats.  If 
this,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  industry  capable  of  ex- 
tension in  these  districts,  is  to  be  developed,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  by  means  of  capital  introduced  from 
elsewhere.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties  referred  to, 
it  is  also  clear  that  this  cannot  be  expected  from 
private  sources.  But  the  first  step  in  this  direction 
should,  I think,  be  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  of  an  ex- 
tended and  exhaustive  nature,  involving  a consider- 
able expenditure  both  of  time  and  money.  Let  a 
commission  of  inquiry  bo  appointed  by  Parliament, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  practical  men,  outside 
politics,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  obtain  the  paid 
services  of  experienced  fishermen  or  others  acquainted 
with  or  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  sea  fishing.  They 
should  be  sought  for  among  those  engaged  on 
the  east  coasts  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  especially 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  fishing  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  always  seems  to  me  the  most 
analogous  to  that  which  should  be  carried  out  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  the  experience  to 
be  obtained  there  from  men  engaged  in  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  especially  valuable  and  important.  1 he 
grant  for  this  inquiry  should  be  large  enough  to  defray 
the  hire  or  purchase  of  a number  of  good  fishing 
boats,  and  the  hire  of  a steam  trawler.  A further 


object  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  this  commission  Nov.  10,  1887. 
should  relate  to  the  fitness  of  the  people  for  fishing,  H_ 

and  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  technical  q-uke. 
schools  in  connection  with  this  industry  as  has  been 
done  at  Baltimore  with  such  success.  I should 
further  suggest  if  this  inquiry  proved  satisfactory 
that  grants  and  powers  should  be  applied  for  to 
Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  fishing  schools, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  fishing  industry,  leaving 
the  fuller  development  to  private  enterprise.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  this  is  a good 
fishing  coast,  and  that  it  only  wanted  means  of 
communication  with  a market  and  energy  applied 
to  it  you  might  leave  the  rest  to  private  enter- 
prise, but  at  present  those  points  are  so  extremely 
uncertain  and  indefinite  that  I can  hardly  wonder 
that  no  one  chooses  to  go  to  the  expense  of  establish- 
ing fisheries.  Then  I also  make  this  suggestion — 
might  not  the  Coast  Guard  officials  be  made  use  of 
in  the  superintendence  of  this  important  work  1 They 
are  a very  fine  body  of  men,  as  you  will  have,  seen  in 
going  about,  and  a very  intelligent  body  of  men,  and 
I have  always  regretted  that  they  had  not  something 
better  to  do  than  looking  after  the  few  timbers  which 
seem  occasionally  to  come  in  their  way  from  a wreck. 

I am  aware  they  have  many  other  duties,  but  it 
seems  a very  large  establishment  for  a small  end. 

As  regards  the  establishment  of  fisheries,  I do  nut  feel 
that  they  are  so  certain  to  be  successful  as  to  make 
me  think  it  justifiable  to  ask  the  Government  to  com- 
mence at  once  a great  fishing  establishment  along 
the  coast;  but  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  by 
the  Government  does  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Then  there  is  a further  point,  the  means  of 
communication.  Looking  again  at  the  district  included 
in  the  space  west  of  the  line  drawn  from  Londonderry 
to  Skibbereen,  it  contains  rather  more  than  one-third  of 
the  area,  and  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  I reland, 
but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  figures  which  I 
have  handed  in,  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  this 
district  is  only  425.  (I  wish  to  make  a correction  in 
that  figure  by  stilting  that  since  the  map  was  drawn 
there  have  been  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  added  to 
the  425,  but  I will  proceed  on  the  basis  of  425,  and 
that  number  is  a sixth  of  the  whole  mileage  of  Ireland, 
which  was  at  that  time  2,441). 

19816.  It  is  about  2,600  miles  now?— If  this 
district  had  an  equal  proportion  of  mileage  to  popula- 
tion it  should  have  600  miles  of  railway  and  800  in 
proportion  to  its  area  as  compared  witli  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  In  other  words  there  is  but  one  mile  of 
railway  to  every  3,220  persons  in  the  district  under 
consideration  as  compared  with  one  mile  to  every  1,888 
in  the  eastern  portions  of  Ireland.  Of  course  I am 
aware  that  the  area  or  number  of  the  population 
cannot  alone  decide  the  miles  of  railway  required. 

We  all  know  that  in  a very  limited  area  where  there  is 
a large  trade  carried  on,  the  miles  of  railway  must  be 
much  larger  than  in  a wider  area  with  less  trade. 

Under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883,  a number  _ of 
schemes  were  promoted  and  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  Dublin,  but  with  few  exceptions — it  may 
be  two  or  three — none  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Grand  Juries  of  the  western  counties.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  has  undoubtedly  been  the  objection  of  rate- 
payers, or  Grand  J uries,  to  incur'  the  serious  liabilities  in- 
volved under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883,  clauses  9-10. 

Apart  from  the  limited  and  well ' defined  liability  in- 
curred by  a baronial  guarantee  of  interest  under 
clause  9 there  is  the  uncertain  and  almost  unlimited 
penalty  hanging  over  the  Grand  Jury  under  clause  10. 

Clause  10  seems  to  frustrate  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  It  enacts  that  the  baronies  will  be  called 
upon  in  case  of  non-completion  of  the  tramway  by  the 
company,  or  in  case  of  its  not  paying  working  expenses 
when  completed,  to  contribute  at  their  own  cost  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  completing  the  railway 
or  maintaining  and  working  it.  Of  course  looking  at 
the  extreme  smallness  of  the  traffic  of  those  districts 
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STov.  io,  18S7.  a responsibility  which  would  be  very  trifling  in  a well- 

Mr.  James  H.  to‘do  district— becomes  a most  serious  one  here.  In-. 

Tuke.  deed  it  must  appear  surprising  that  any  of  these  poor 

baronies  could  have  undertaken,  with  such  a responsi- 
bility hanging  over  them,  to  make  a presentment  for 
tramways,  when  we  know  that  in  many  parishes  the 
Poor  Rate  and  County  Cess  already  amount  to  6s.  or 
Ss.  in  the  £1.  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  ex- 
pect any  movement  in  these  districts  for  the  promotion 
of  tramways  under  the  existing  Acts.  That  the  opening 
out  and  development  of  the  western  counties  largely 
depends  on  the  formation  of  a few  lines  of  light  rail- 
ways or  tramways  is,  I think,  quite  evident.  Would 
it  not  be  much  better  to  look  to  existing  railway  com- 
panies to  make  and  carry  on  the  lines  needed  to 
develop  the  country,  such  lines  to  be  laid  out  by 
the  Government  and  with  a guarantee,  say  of  3 
per  cent,  or  2|  per  cent,  perhaps.  The  details 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  further  ; but  I 
may  just  add  that  unless  the  Government  is 
inclined,  as  it  has  done  in  India,  to  expend  money 
for  the  development  of  these  poor  districts  there 
is  no  chance,  I think,  in  the  lifetime  of  any- 
one in  this  room  that  they  will  be  carried  out,  and 
consequently  the  condition  of  those  districts  will 
remain  very  much  as  it  now  is.  I wish  just 
further  to  say  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
fisheries,  that  so  far  as  1 am  able  to  judge  any  ex- 
tension of  the  fishing  industry,  or  any  real  promotion 
of  it,  really  depends  on  having  a ready  means  of 
communication  with  the  great  markets,  such  as  Gal- 
wayon  the  one  side,  Westport  on  the  other,  or  still 
further  north,  wherever  the  good  markets  are,  and 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  extend  the  fish- 
ing without,  as  a necessary  corollary,  the  extension  of 
the  Tramway  and  Light  Railway  system.  Perhaps  I 
may  just  add  this  : — That  in  looking  at  these  western 
districts  the  lines  which  havo  occurred  tome  as  specially 
wanting  are  these.  Taking  Donegal,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a line  is  wanted  from  Letterkenny  or  Stranorlar 
to  two  or  more  points  on  the  coast,  perhaps  one 
branching  somewhat  to  the  north-west  and  another  to 
the  south-west.  Killybegs  has  always  struck  me 
as  one  of  the  places  which  has  some  power  of 
development.  Then  in  Sligo,  I certainly  think  a 
line  from  Sligo  to . Ballina  is  very  much  needed — 
44  miles.  Then  in  Mayo,  a line  from  Ballina  to 
Killala,  and  whether  by  that  route  or  not,  to  Bal- 
lycastle  and  Belmullet ; but  I think  it  is  necessary, 
whether  it  is  by  Ballycastle  or  some  other  route  more 
to  the  south,  to  take  a line  from  Killala  to  Belmullet. 
Then  further  to  the  south  of  Mayo  a line  from 
Westport  to  Newport,  and  if  possible  to  Mulranny. 
Mulranny  is  nothing  in  itself  specially,  except  that 
looking  at  the  development  of  the  country  it  might 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  watering-places  that  I 
know,  with  a remarkably  genial  climate.  The  myrtle 
and  other  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  the  Mediterranean 
Heath,  grow  there.  I may  be  thought  to  be  a little 
exaggerating  its  merits,  but  certainly  in  England  it 
would  be  a most  favourite  watering  place.  A line  to 
Mulranny  would  also  help  to  bring  Achill  within  reach 
of  civilization.  Then  in  the  County  of  Galway,  un- 
doubtedly of  the  first  importance  is  a railway  from 
Galway  to  Oughterard,  Clifden,  and  Roundstone.  That 
line  is  somewhere  about  50  to  60  miles.  Then  the  line 
from  Tuam  to  Claremorris  is  essential,  so  as  to  give  a 
direct  north  and  south  communication  throughout 
the  important  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo. 
Taking  the  whole  of  these  it  would  amount  to  about 
250  miles.  Taking  these  lines  at  £3,500  a mile — 
that  may  be  an  exaggerated  estimate— or  say  £3,000 
to  £3,500  as  the  cost,  it  would  work  out  to 
£87  5,000.  I have  not  touched  upon  the  question 
of  piers  and  harbours,  for  I think  these  belong  to 
engineers,  and  require  a much  more  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  coast  than  I have  made,  and  I 
have  the  sad  retrospect  of  the  great  waste  of  money 


which,  especially  in  the  formation  of  small  pie~  » 
been  caused  by  past  well  meant  efforts  in  that  divert' 
The  question  of  piers  or  harbours  would  undonbwf. 
have  to  be  taken  as  a part  of  the  subject  • but  tW 
tinkering  that  has  gone  on  from  time  to  time  av  T 
the  best  intentions  ought  to  make  one  verv 
I think  the  only  other  point  I should  wish  to  T 
before  the  Commission  is  information  as  to  tb 
remarkable  way  in  which  emigration  has  benefits 
those  districts,  though  I am  aware  it  is  a little  outsit 
the  province  of  your  Commission. 

19817.  I am  afraid  the  question  of  emigration  i, 
entirely  outside  ? — I merely  give  it  as  showum  what 
has  been  the  result,  and  I do  not  intend  here  to  advo- 
cate emigration.  It  comes  under  the  tim'd  head  as 
money  received  from  the  United  States  as  benefitinc- 
the  districts  with  which  I have  been  dealing.  Very  large 
sums  have,  especially  since  the.  assisted  emigration 
1882,  1883,  and  1884,  been  annually  received  In 
1884  it  was  estimated  at  over  £2,000  a year  in  the 
Unions  of  Oughterard  and  Clifden  alone.  This  year 
during  a short  visit  to  Connemara  in  October,  I was 
informed,  as  the  result  of  inquiry  among  tradesmen 
shopkeepers,  and  the  bank,  that  noteless  than  £8,000 
had  been  received  in  the  past  year  from  friends  in 
America,  ir*  the  Union  of  Clifden  alone,  having  a 
population  of  about  23,000.  ° 

19818.  That  is  in  the  current  year? — Yes.  A 
gentleman  told  me  that  all  the  families  on  his  pro- 
perty have  received  sums  varying  from  £2  to  £12 
per  family.  Some  of  the  money  is  sent  by  girls  to 
bring  out  a father  and  mother,  or  a brother,  and 
especially  their  sisters,  and  a large  number  are  now 
leaving  for  the  States  assisted  wholly  or  in  part  by 
friends  in  America.  500  or  more,  chiefly  single 
people,  have  left  Clifden  this  year.  Two  girls  sent 
£20  to  their  mother,  and  I heard  of  others  who  sent 
£40,  and  one  girl  who  actually  sent  £70,  the  result 
of  a year’s  work.  Another  girl  had  sent  £5  to  buy  a 
cow  for  her  father. 

19819.  The  Chairman. — Taking  that  last  question 
first,  I gather  that  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  ? — I am  certainly  strongly  in 
favour  of  emigration  so  long  as  there  is  no  employment 
for  the  people  at  home,  but  prefer  the  colonies. 

1982U.  Have  you  any  employment  or  industry 
that  you  think  could  be  established  other  than  the 
fisheries,  which  I will  come  to  directly,  in  this  poor 
part  of  Ireland  ? — I regret  to  say  that  I see  none 
unless  it  be  in  the  formation,  and  that  only  tem- 
porary, of  tramways  or  railways,  or  any  work  of 
that  kind  which  followed  on  the  extension  of  the 
fishing. 


19821.  That  would  be  merely  temporary  ? — Yes. 
So  far  as  I see  there  is  no  local  industry  which  we 
can  develop  in  that  district  except  the  fishing. 

19822.  Now  go  back  to  the  first  part  of  your 
evidence  which  bore  upon  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion to  a considerable  extent.  Do  you  consider 
that  it  is  desirable  that  families  should  be  brought 
up  upon  3 to  statute  acres ; and  is  it  possible 
under  any  circumstances,  that  so  small  a quantity  of 
land  can  be  sufficient,  under  the  circumstances  of 
climate  and  bad  seasons  and  so  on,  to  support  a 
family  ? — That  is  just  the  point  that  I feel  so 
strongly  upon  : — That  to  have  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these  districts  living  on  holdings  from  which,  in 
ordinary  years,  they  may  just  get  a sufficient  amount 
to  keep  them,  but  the  moment  there  is  a bad  season 
they  are  thrown  on  the  charity  of  the  world, 
certainly  seems  to  me  a condition  which  is  most 
undesirable. 

19823.  And  to  go  a step  further,  if  there  was  no 
rent  at  all,  the  land  would  be  insufficient  to  support  a 
family  ? — Certainly,  on  these  small  holdings. 

19824.  Then  is  it  not  desirable  to  thin  the  popula 
tion  so  as  to  leave  only  a sufficient  number  upon  the 
land  that  could  be  supported? — Yes;  very  desirable 
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. , jf  it  can  be  done  in  a method  which  will  1983S.  Perhaps  you  have  not  studied  the  facts  as  Aog* 10- 
*n  the  people  by  removal.  to  the  school  that  has  been  put  in  operation  through  james  h- 

be"!g95  Would  any  extent  of  tramways  or  railways  the  liberality  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  1 — I have  'l'uke. 

i iP”a  people  go  live  under  such  conditions  as  you  read  their  reports. 

6118  esent  hero  on  these  small  holdings ? — I think  not;  1 9839.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  principle  of  the 
tjie  fishing  industry  were  developed.  scheme  adopted  by  Father  Davis  there  1 — So  far  as 

1 0596  But  leaving  that  out  for  the  moment  ? — the  reports  and  conversations  with  friends  have  gone. 


eD  resent  hero  on  these  small  holdings?— I think  not 
filess  the  fishing  industry  were  developed. 

UI1_ loavincf  that  out.  for  the  moment? — 


IQS’fi.  But  leaving  that  out  for  the  moment?-  — r ~ . 

. inlv  ' I do  not  see  that  it  would.  I have.  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not  personally.  1 

19827.  Is  there  not  a very  large  population  west  of  should  think  you  would  certainly  require  two  such 
, Iw.  von  have  drawn  upon  this  map  that  never  schools  in  Donegal,  two  certainly  in  Mayo,  and  two 


, 1 that  you  have  drawn  upon  this  map  that  never  schools  in  Donegal,  two  certainly  in  Mayo,  and  two 

uld  be  engaged  in  fishing  ?— That  is  quite  true.  in  Galway.  Probably  that  is  the  very  smallest 

19828.  Is  it  not  simply  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  number. 

, , „ouid  avail  themselves  of  that  industry? — Quite  19840.  You  have  not  touched  upon  the  south  coast 

t Of  course,  as  you  will  be  aware,  the  present  of  Ireland? — No,  I have  not.  My  acquaintance  is 
fU rlit ion  of  the  agricultural  interest  as  a whole  im-  so  slight  with  the  south  coast,  that  I should  not 
C°pnsely  intensifies°this  whole  question.  The  very  low  presume  to  do  so.  I should  think  it  is  much  more 

m Vp  of  produce of  oats,  or  whatever  it  may  be — all  likely  you  could  encourage  fishing  on  the  south  coast, 

Intensifies  this  question  in  Ireland.  where  to  some  extent  you  are  sheltered  from  the 


where  to  some  extent  you 


111 19829.  Now  we  will  come,  if  you  please,  to  the  terrific  storms  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  west  coast ; 
«,.i,orvmiestion,  I understood  you  to  say  that  a very  and  anyone  looking  at  this  question,  I think,  lias 
nsne  n > w«nt  nf  mmnmni.  n.lwn.vs  hn  take  into  consideration  the  terrific  force  of 


kwp1  Quantity  of  fish  is  destroyed  for  want  of  communi-  always  to  take  into  consideration  the  terrific  force  of 
did  not  use  the  word  “ destroyed,”  but  it  is  those  Atlantic  storms  which  come  sweeping  in  there 
canoui  oimnct  of  a moment’s  notice.  Havin'?  boei 


nractically  unsaleable  owing  to  distance  from  the  market,  almost  at 

* , none  T#  5f  nnsalealile.  then  it  must,  lie  destroyed  ? £?00d  deal 


a moment’s  notice.  Having  been  there  a 


Probably  it  might  be  eaten  by  the  people  if  they  the  Autumn,  I have  formed,  I must  say,  an  opinion 
rmdd  purchase  it  for  a trifling  sum  ; but  they  do  not  that  fishing  is  altogether  more  difficult  than  1 used 
sppm  to  me  to  care  much  for  fresh  fish  in  those  districts,  to  think  it  was,  owing  to  the  number  of  days  on  winch 
19831.  From  your  experience  have  you  any  know-  the  storms  exist  which  would  prevent  any  boats  ( 
0{’  a large  quantity  of  fish  having  been  either  should  almost  say)  going  out. 

. ° • „„„  m.  fl,,.m.rn  pm  flip  manure  llAfl.tl  ? infill  A p ..orrowls  fllPSP  Spllfiols.  T observe  VOU  liaVO 


a,  or  thrown  on  the  manure  heap  ? — 


No ; I have  never  had  any  such  experience. 


19841.  As  regards  these  schools,  I observe  you  have 
confined  the  six  you  have  suggested  to  places  north  of 


19832.  Going  to  the  next  question  about  the  means  Galway? — Quite  so. 
of  gettin"  boats.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  19842.  But  are  there  not  several  places  that  would 
the  extreme  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  be  very  convenient  for  the  establishment  of  such 
people  are  just  as  poor,  and  the  country,  perhaps,  as  schools,  between  Baltimore  and  Galway  ?— Certainly, 
poor  if  not  poorer,  than  in  the  western  parts  of  There  is  Clare  and  there  is  Kerry,  which  is  as  large 

Ireland? I have  not  visited  those  districts  sufficiently  a county,  and  even  more  exposed,  than  Donegal.  I 

recently  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  which  would  should  think  those  counties  would  require  five  more, 
be  of  any  use  to  you  with  regard  to  the  work  there.  hut  I am  afraid  my  opinion  on  this  matter  would  not 

19833.  Are  you  aware  that  the  population  on  the  he  worth  much, 

extreme ' north  and  west  and  east  coasts  of  Scotland,  19843.  Including  Baltimore,  which  would  make 
whether  from  difference  of  character  or  other  causes,  siX;  that  makes  twelve  technical  schools  of  education, 
though  equally  poor,  by  dint  of  perseverance . and  as  between  Baltimore  and  Donegal  ?— It  does.  May 
energy  have  established  fisheries  without  the  aid  of  j add  one  word  with  regard  to  the  light  railways. 
Government,  and  have  formed  at  last  very  flourishing  Looking  at  the  lines  which  have  been  proposed  in 
fishin"  communities  ?— I am  quite  aware  that  fisheries  reference  to  the  district  from  Galway  to  Oughterard 
• and  Clifden,  naturally  the  idea  of  those  who  have 


19834.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why,  with  the  promoted  them  has  been  to  take  them  as  near  t 


not  be  brought  about  with  a few  people  to  guide  and  question  of  developing  the  fishing,  and  of  bringing 

° - - - i — * — i ’•  — «s  possible  to  the  coast, 


lead  them  into  these  habits  of  industry  and  saving  . tnv  lluc„  .... v . ----  . 

I reallv  can  «ive  none,  unless  there  is  some  differ-  it  has  seemed  to  me  that,  if  practicable,  the  line  nom 
ence  in  national  character  and  national  temperament.  Galway  to  Clifden  should,  on  leaving  Oughterard,  tend 


the  lines  of  railway  as  i 


As  a rule*  I think  an  Irishman  does  not  make  as  good  for  SOme  miles  in  a south-westerly  direction  towards 
’ ~ ■ ’ the  coast,  and  then  westward  to  Itoundstone,  m- fact 


a fisherman  as  a Scotchman.  ouo  ......  — . — , i • l i 

19835.  That  is  a general  opinion;  but  have  you  within  a few  miles  of  the  bay  of  Galway,  winch  i 
recently  had  any  experience  of  the  admirable  way  m believe  to  be  a most  important  bay  for  fishing,  anc 

which  the  fisheries  are  conducted  now  at  Baltimore?  proceed  from  Itoundstone  to  Clit den. 

-No  • I think  that  is  most  encouraging,  but  1 have  i9844.  I think  I may  state  to  you  that  nearly  all 
not  gone  into  it  carefully.  the  schemes  you  have  suggested  here  have  had  the 

19836  You  have  not  seen,  or  perhaps  you  have  no  closest  attention  and  enquny  fioni  tins  L-ommi...  if. 
experience  of  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  these  men  chiefly  upon  the  spot  We  need  not  trouble  you  for 
have  been  trained  very  recently,  and  the  energy  they  anyof  thedetailsotthem,becauseweaiequitef.u,..liai 
have  displayed  and  the  habits  of  frugality  and  thrift  with  the  lines  which  have  been  projected.  Y ith  icgai <1 
which  hL  been  established  among  the  fishermen  at  to  the  district  you  have  mei^^ 

Baltimore,  and  wherever  encouragement  has  been  to  Clifden,  you  are  aware  that  there  aie  two  oi  three 
given  to  the  people  to  exert  themselves  ?— 1 am  competing  schemes ! -1  am. 

sorry  to  say  I have  not  had  time  to  see  that;  but  the  19S,15i  Do  you  reCommend  yourself  one  coming 
success  which  I know  from  my  friends  to  have  gouthward  and  along  the  coast?—  f think  that  a line 


followed  upon  the  work,  led  me  to  suggest,  as  I have 


jar  to.  the  coast  as  could  be  is  the  one 


done,  the  formation  of  Technical  Schools  or  Fislung  tjiafc  recommend  itself  to  me. 


Schools  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

19837.  HaVe  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 


Li  ..  , 19846  Will  you  mention  the  places  through  which 

ttention  to  the  ^ yYou  have  mentioned  Oughterard, 

think  should  be  it.  worid  g°.  /ou  f ° 


number  of  those  schools  which ^you  thmk  shouia  he  and  0n  to  Clifden  ?-  Of  course  the 

established  round  the  coasts  of  Deland,  t g .j  0f  tbe  eoast  near  Galway  is  an  independent 

three  coasts,  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north,  pom<m  or  important  little  place 


three  coasts,  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  no  , 1 but  Oughterard  is  an  important  little  place 

leaving  the  east  for  the  moment  untouched?— ^ 9 ^ y.  -s  necessary  to  go  there.  One  of  the.  pro- 


hardly  looked  at  that  question  sufficiently  to  give  any  pnes  „oes  rather  to  the  north-west  after  leaving 

answer  that  would  be  worth  anything.  1 ° 
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Oughterard  ; and  my  view  is  it  should  be  taken  nearer 
to  the  coast  and  by  Roundstone  to  Clifden. 

19847.  Mr.  Barry. — To  come  as  near  as  you  could 
to  Bertaghboy  Bay  and  getting  as  near  as  possible  to 
Roundstone  and  so  on  to  Clifden  ?— Yes. 

19848.  The  Chairman.— You  have  mentioned  the 
Government  assistance  to  Indian  Railways,  are  you 
aware  that  that  is  by  guarantee  and  not  by  finding 
the  capital  ? — Precisely.  ° 

19849.  Do  you  think  the  money  would  be  found 
upon  a moderate  ^guarantee  in  Ireland  ?— It  always 
strikes  me  that  with  a moderate  Government  guarantee 
the  Irish  people,  who  are  leaving  sums  in  the  banks 
at  If  per  cent.,  would  be  very  glad  to  put  it  in  Govern- 
ment railway  bonds,  at  a low  rate  of  interest  if  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government. 

19850.  Mr.  Abernethy. — You  have  mentioned  that 

at  some  points  on  the  coast  good  fishing  did  exist  1 

Yes. 

19851.  Could  you  indicate  those  points  to  us? I 

know  that  on  some  portions  of  Achill  there  have 
been  large  quantities  of  fish.  Again,  on  some  portions 
of  the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Galway  I have  heard 
of  large  quantities  of  fish.  Then,  again,  occasionally 
north  of  Clifden  I have  heard  of  large  quantities  of  fish. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  Islands  of  Bofin 
and  Shark,  where  a large  amount  of  fishing  formerly 
existed,  the  people  say  there  is  now  no  fish.  As  to 
the  Arran  Islands,  it  is  stated  that  the  fish  have'abso- 
mtely  disappeared,  and  I think,  looking  back  at  Arthur 
Young  s most  interesting  account  of  the  fisheries  along 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  it  would  appear  that  there 
had  been  much  more  fish  in  his  time  than  now  exists. 
Ihat  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I think  it  would  be 
premature  to  commence  the  fishing  work  until  the  pre- 
vious inquiries  had  been  made. 

19852.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  Government  should  institute  an  inquiry 

into  the  best  fishing  grounds  ? I am. 

19853.  And  that  previously  to  establishing  these 
technical  schools  ?— Yes,  or  rather  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  enormous  advantage,  even 
if  the  fishing  were  not  such  as  any  company  would 
take  up,  to  have  a number  of  men  taught  to  be  good 
fishermen  j it  would  have  a beneficial  influence' along 
this  coast  if  nothing  else  was  done,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  would  be  of  great  value. 

19854.  And  that  would  be  so,  though  they  might 
be  c ose  to  important  fishing  stations  ?— Yes,  it 
would. 

19855.  Are  there  any  points  on  the  south-west 
coast  and  south  coast? — My  information  is  veiy  slight. 

I have  gone  there  as  a visitor  and  not  as  an  inspector 
with  any  particular  object. 

19856.  Mr.  Barry. — There  was  a proposition  for 
getting  between  Galway  and  Clifden  by  a line  of 
railway  passing  on  the  east  of  Lough  Comb,  through 
Cong,  then  by  Leenane,  then  by  the  Killeries  Harbour, 
and  so  on  to  Clifden,  approaching  Clifden  from  the 
north-east.  Is  that  a line  which  would  commend 
itselt  to  your  judgment  if  placed  in  antagonism 
to  the  other  line?— I should  say  distinctly  not,  it 
would  be  wholly  dependent  on  agricultural  produce 
which  is  very  slight  throughout  that  district:  and  a 
comparatively  short  line  of  railway  from  Cong,  which 
lias  been  often  talked  of,  to  the  main  Midland  line 
would  really  open  out  that  district;  but  other  than 
the  agricultural  resources  of  that  district,  so  far  as  I 
STXSr  1S  nothin°  t0  Put  on  the  l^e.  It  is  true 
the  Clifden  district  does  not  afford  any  great  hope 
or  a large  traffic,  but  taken  in  connection  -with  the 
hoped  for  extension  of  the  fisheries  it  is  a line  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value.  The  line  which  you 
have  mentioned  east  of  Lough  Corrib  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  roundabout  method  of 
approaching  to  Connemara  or  CJifden  which  can  be 
conceived. 

19857.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  utility  of 
railway  lines  in  this  neighbourhood  is  there  not  some- 


thing to  be  said  for  this:— that  mean.  , 
munication  will  give  the  people  a chance  of  kS?®' 
that  they  do  not  now  possess,  in  their  ho.v  , 00<1 
get  rid  of  agricultural  produce,  or  mV.  „f?  able  to 


get  rid  of  agricultural  produce,  or  nits’  able 
such  like  things,  in  addition  to  a»«i 

; into  the  wm.li  . ’ anc*  ah' 


enable  them  to  go  out  into  the  world  turf*’  ,ant*  a*so 
ment  ? I think  there  is  »„  doubt  it VSd“fr 
tile  case  of  eggs,  which  form  a very  huZ,  . ®>l* 
mdeed  m the  little  husbandry  of  those  sm!nWi?e“ 
If  the  eggs,  instead  of 
sunt,  miles  by  carts  (which  is  costly,  and  C,  5’ 
ducted  from  the  price  the  people  obiinl ^ nfe 
sent,  direct  by  railway  to  Galway  or^iC^> 

mtofh  imP™vemcut  and  tod  "! 

iaise  the  prices  in  the  district.  ncl  to 


19858-  And  I suppose  also  the  people  conld  , ■*, 
greater  facdity  mate  themselves  acqua^S""1 
requirements  of  labour  in  other  parts  of  the  to?  *5 
would  be  able,  to  some  extent,  to  relieve  the  , 
of  districts  where  they  ie  SSi  W & 
populated  at  present  ?-Of  course  you  are  l! S 
m certain  districts  along  the  weston  ”?s  ?f 
population  is  now  increasing.  I have  not  X?*  n 
with  me,  but  I had  a table  made  out  recently  showie! 
the  comparative  increases  and  decreases  in  the  32 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Galway  and  Ma™  S 
the  number  of  districts  in  which  there  wa/Sto 
crease  was  very  considerable.  That  is  1881  , 
pared  with  1871,  because  we  h“  I**" 
census , and  those  instances  are  naturallv  where  the 
people  are  the  poorest  and  most  constants  ™ j- 
help  Take  Achill  Island. 

most  seriously  mcreased  in  the  last  few  yea!?  a? 
Sw?”  P0I'tl0“  °f  ‘he  “°rtl1  °0ast  of  L Bay “f 

19859.  And  you  think  improved  means  of  com 
munication  would  tend  to  equalise  the 
more,  and  to  that  extent  enable  the  people  to  Z 
employment  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  LI  thinUt 
might.  Of  course  yon  are  aware  that  a large  number 
of  the  people  on  the  extreme  west  speak  very  little 

Si-r-  tte  *«**>  ^ 2*5 

but  lush.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  certoii 
districts  they  do  not  come  to  England  in  summer 
because  when  they  get  there  they  are  not 
I have  sat  all  day  taking  down  names  of  emigrant! 

nonr  nf  °f. an  m some  districts,  as 

none  of Ahe  applicants  were  able  to  understand  me  or 
I to  understand  them.  That  is  very  curious.  They 
are  an  excellent  class  of  emigrants; 


. 198e0j  Jlr-  d«er nethtj.—U  communication  were 
improved  by  light  railways  to  enable  the  population 
to  go  eastward  it  would  be  one  way  in  ihich  they 
could  live  and  bung  back  money  to  the  district  1- 
“ “ T"ts  jf  ‘he  railway  at  Galway 
now  he  has  to  walk  hfty  or  sixty  miles  from  cei-tak 
districts,  or  say  from  thirty  to  seventy  miles  to  get  to 
a railway.  That  m itself  is  a very  formidable  thing 
at  the  outset  for  a man  who  does  not  know 
whether  he  will  obtain  work  or  not,  to  walk  thirty  or 
fifty  miles  before  he  can  reach  a train,  whereas  if  he 
could  travel  by  rail  or  tram,  and  make  inquiries,  he 
could  readdy  get  back  if  there  was  no  worir.  Then 
1 think  the  question  of  tourists  is  a very  important 
one.  A large  number  of  tourists  stop  short  at  Gal- 
way  city,  when  they  find  they  have  to  drive  50  or 
100  miles  on  cars  m visiting  the  Highlands  of  the 
est.  If  there  was  a railway  a very  much  larger 
number  of  tourists  would  proceed  through  Conne- 
mara. It  often  seems  to  me  that  the  real  use  of  the 
Connemara  district  should  be  that  of  a pleasure  ground 
for  hard-worked  people  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
opening  out  of  that  district  for  such  a purpose  would 
be  most  valuable ; but  until  people  have  a ready 
means  of  access  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
especially  in  a moist  climate,  they  certainly  will  not 
go  there  as  freely  as  they  might  do.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Connemara  district  and  the  mountains  there 
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l ild  not  be  as  favourite  a resort  in  summer  as  the 
Scotch  mountains,  except  perhaps  that  there  is  not 
the  same  temptation  as  regards  shooting.  There  is 
x . tjjC  extent  of  grouse  shooting,  but  the  scenery 
•n°most  splendid  throughout  that  district. 

1S  19861.  Mr.  Barry. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
Glen  ties  ! — I am. 

19862.  Is  that  a place  that  has  any  agricultural 
importance  !— Not  at  all,  I should  say.  The  pro- 
ortion  of  very  small  holdings  in  the  Union  of 
Glenties  is  very  striking.  I should  say  that  it  was 
very  poor  district,  because  during  the  famine  of 
1846-1 847,  and  that  which  we  may  call  the  smaller 
famine  of  1879-1880,  this  district  suffered  more  than 
almost -any  other  iii  Donegal 
19863.  Is  there  a thick  population!— Yes,  it  is 
rather  thickly  populated.  ■ 

19864.  What  sort  of  a place  is  Ardara! — That  is 
a much  pleasanter  little  town,  but  there  is  very  little 
population  around  Ardara— I should  think  a very 
small  population. 

19865.  Supposing  it  was  desirable  to  connect 
Killybegs  with  one  of  the  railway  systems,  and  there 
was  an  alternative  route  from  Donegal  to  Killybegs 
alon"  the  coast,  and  from  Stranorlar  through  the 
country  by  Glenties  and  Ardara  down  to  Killybegs, 
which  line  would  you  think  should  have  consideration, 
the  distance  from  Killybegs  to  the  common  point 
hein"  much  the  same  by  either  route!  Which  line, 
withyour  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Donegal,  would 
you  consider  would  have  the  greatest  advantage  !— 
The  northern  line  from  Stranorlar  through  Glenties 
would  open  out  a much  larger  country,  though  not  so 
convenient  for  Killybegs. 

19866.  It  at  present  is  much  more  isolated  than 
the  country  between  Killybegs  and  Donegal! — 
Certainly,  very  much  more.  May  I ask  if  there  has 
been  any  idea  of  taking  any  other  point ! 

19867.  There  has  been  evidence  given  in  favour  of 
some  communication  from  Glenties  in  a north-westerly 
direction  by  Kilmacrenan,  and  then  if  possible  work- 
ing westward,  and  there  has  been  another  proposal 
for  a line  from  Letterkenny  following  down  one  of 
these  valleys  to  Gweebarra !— Tliis  northern  line 
strikes  me  as  likely  to  be  a useful  one. 


19S68.  Mr.  Abernetliy. — Having  regard  to  the  - ■ — 
development  of  fishing,  is  there  a considerable  popu-  Mr,  James  II. 
lation  along  the  northern  coast  of  Donegal  Day  which  lake, 
would  become  fishermen  if  there  was  a means  of 
communication  from  Killybegs!- -I  think  so.  Then 
as  I understand  it  this  line  involves  a line  to 
Killybegs. 

19S69.  Mr.  Barry. — Either  of  the  two  alternative 
lines  would  give  a communication  by  railway  to  Killy- 
begs. The  question  is  which  of  the  two  lines  seems 
the  most  desirable! — The  northern  route,  as  opening 
out  a much  wider  district,  would  probably  be  better 
than  taking  the  shorter  line  from  Donegal  to  Killy- 
begs, but  of  course  it  is  a question  of  cost. 

19870.  Mr.  Abernetliy— What  sort  of  a country  is 
it  1 — Very  poor. 

19871.  There  would  be  ho  agricultural  produce! — 

Very  little ; and  in  proposing  to  make  these  lines  one 
must  not  do  it  with  a prospect  of  reaping  much  return 
as  regards  the  outlay.  It  is  purely  a question  of  the 
opening  out  of  the  country  and  developing  whatever 
resources  exist  there. 

19872.  Mr.  Barry. — I suppose  you  look  upon  them 
much  in  the  same  way  as  our  forefather's  looked  upon 
the  making  of  the  Highland  roads!— Very  much. 

They  have  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  undoubt- 
edly. 

19873.  Mr.  Pirn.— Where  do  you  say  you  have 
seen  turbot  and  cod  sold  exceedingly  cheap  1 — I saw 
it  when  I was  in  Achill  in  1885.  There  were  very 
large  quantities  of  cod  taken.  I remember  the  men 
brought  them  about,  and  beyond  three  or  four  families 
who  could  afford  to  buy  fish,  and  who  bought  them  at 
sixpence  each,  they  could  sell  none,  and  the  poor  men 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  rest,  and  so  did  not 
go  out  again.  As  regards  turbot  I think  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Letterfrack,  or  just  south  of  Letter- 
frack,  in  Ballvnakill  Bay.  Then  on  the  north-west 
portions  of  the  coast  of  Donegal  we  know  that  lobster's 
are  caught  in  very  large  numbers,  and  other  fish  as 
well  at  times,  I should  look  upon  that  portion  of 
the  coast  as  about  the  most  hopeful. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  W.  J.  Pirrie  called  in  and  examined. 


19874.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  arc  a partner 
in  the  firm  of  Harland  and  Wolff,  ship  builders  ot 
Belfast!— I am.  I am  also  a Director  of  the  County 
Down  Railway  and  of  the  Northern  Coimtres  Railway. 

19875.  You  have  had  the  questrons  with  regard  to 
the  Irish  railways  before  you,  and  you  have  no  doubt 
considered  them  1 — I have. 

19876.  It  will  probably  save  time  if  you  will  go 
through  those  questions  now,  and  give  us  the  answers 
to  them  which  you  have  prepared  1 — In  the  first  place 
I think  the  railways  of  Ireland  are  very  incon- 
veniently worked  as  regards  facilitating  trade— which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  first  consideration  in  a 
railway  project  like  that  which,  I presume,,  you  are 
now  inquiring  into.  With  that  idea  before  me  I have 
upon  this  map,  which  I will  hand  to  you,  divided  the 
railway  system  of  Ireland  into  three  trunk  lines. 
First,  there  is  the  Northern  Line,  which  is  practically 
the  Great  Northern,  absorbing  the  small  branches  o 
it.  At  present  the  difficulty  is  to  get  through  traffic 
from  any  of  the  small  towns  when  it  has  to  go  over 


i or  three  or  eveu,  in  some  cases,  more  small  lines,  pU^ ' 
ich  prevents  grain,  eggs,  butter,  and  other  farm  pro- 
;e  from  getting  to  the  town  where.it  can  be  sold  at 
Proper  price.  The  only  way,  in  ray  opinion,  to  re- 
dy  this  is  to  absorb  those  lines  if  possible.  At  the 
isent  moment  every  small  railway  will  tell  you  they 
, carrying  below  cost  price,  and  are  not  able  to  pay 
lividend  to  their  shareholders,  but  the  reason  is  this, 
it  the  charges  are  so  enormous  for  getting  supplies 
iron  coal,  and  stores,  ami,  above  all,  because  there 
3 something  like  300  directors,  that  is  I think, 
j<rhly,  about  eight  miles  of  railway  to  every  director 
Ireland  or  thereabouts,  and  that  also  increases  tne 

19877.  And  I presume  there  are  also  officers  and  staff 
proportion!— Yes;  I think  accordiug  to  this  map 
e railway  system  of  the  country  might  be  divided 
to  three  districts  with  trank  lines  in  each  of  the  dib- 
its, and  the  smaller  lines'  might  be  amalgamated  with 
e trunk  lines  in  each  district,  and  some  way  might 
sily  be  arranged  of  absorbing  tbcm,  instead  ot  the 
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Nov,  xo,  1887.  present  unsatisfactory  way  by  which  the  trunk  lines 
Mr.  W.  .T.  starve  out  the  smaller  ones,  charging  in  every  case 
Pirrie,  they  can  excessively  high  rates  to  these  smaller  lines, 

and  not  facilitating  them  by  running  their  trains  to 
fit  the  trains  on  the  smaller  lines.  Then  by  degrees  the 
smaller  lines  get  so  annoyed  about  it  that  after  they 
have  lost  all  their  money  the  big  companies  are  able 
to  absorb  them  by  purchasing  them  at  a small  rate. 
That  is  the  present  system  as  to  the  small  lines— 
namely,  starving  them  out  and  then  absorbing  them. 
If  some  scheme  could  be  brought  forward  by  which 
they  might  be  absorbed  in  some  other  way,  I think 
it  would  very  much  improve  the  outlying  districts, 
because  they  could  then  get  their  goods  sent  forward. 
I have  also  shown  on  this  map,  coloured  in  red,  the 
districts  that  are  ten  miles  from  any  railway.  I do 
not  think  that  ten  miles  is  too  far  for  a cart  to  go,  and 
then  to  send  the  goods  forward  to  Dublin  or  Belfast, 
and  from  there  on  to  England  if  necessary.  The 
case  of  Ireland  is  entirely  different  from  Scotland, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  fish  on  the  western 
coast.  The  Scotch  system,  as  well  as  the  system  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  is  that  steamers  go  about 
collecting  the  fish  from  the  fishing  boats,  and  then 
take  it  to  the  nearest  port,  either  in  England  or 
Scotland,  and  send  it  on  to  London,  Liverpool,  and 
the  main  markets.  Now  in  Ireland  it  is  impossible  to 
have  steamers  to  go  so  quickly — leaving  at  12  or 
I-  o clock  at  night  and  to  be  able  to  deliver  their 
fish  and  be  back  again  by  the  following  evening, 
which  almost  makes  it  a necessity,  if  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Ireland  is  to  be  used  as  the  fishing  ground,  that 
certain  trunk  lines  should  be  made  so  as  to  send  it 
through  to  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Greenore,  where  they 
have  daily  services  at  night  going  over  to  the  English 
ports. 

19878.  With  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  these 
small  lines,  have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
an  amalgamation  on  a large  scale,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  total  mileage  of  railways  in  Ireland  is  only  2,600, 
whether  it  would  be  too  much  for  one  amalgamation, 
subject  to  some  supervision  by  a government  Board 
to  be  appointed  so  as  to  see  that  proper  arrangements 

were  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  ? 

I have  ; and  I think  that  instead  of  having  it  all 
under  one  system  it  would  be  better  if  there  were 
three  systems,  with  say  ten  directors  for  each,  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  directors  from  300  to  30. 
Then  if  you  have  in  addition  three  commissioner's  for 
Ireland,  appointed  by  the  Government,  that  would 
make  a very  much  better  system,  and  I think  a better 
looked  after  system,  if  you  got  the  northern  system 
with  one  class  of  traffic,  the  southern  with  another 
class  of  traffic,  and  the  western  with  another  class  of 
traffic.  I think  that  three  would  be  better  for  Ire- 
land. 

19879.  You  are  aware  that  in  England  there  are 
at  least  three  companies  which  are  equal  in  extent 
and  very  far  above  the  whole  system  of  Ireland  in 
capital  and  in  revenue— for  example,  the  London  and 
North  Western  ?— Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

19880.  Perhaps  you  know  that  the  London  and 
North  Western  accommodate  the  north,  south,  east 
and  west  ? — Yes,  I think  that  is  the  great  advantage 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  system  ; but  then 
its  traffic  is  very  much  of  the  through  rate  character, 
that  is  to  say — you  have  got  London  at  one  end  and 
all  the  supplies  of  London.  In  Ireland  you  have  got 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  which  I take  to  be  the  two  places 
for  sending  traffic  to. 

19881.  Take  the.  opposite  direction.  The  London 
and  N orth  Western  goes  from  Wales  to  Carlisle.  That 
does  not  embrace  London.  Also  from  sea  to  sea,  east 
and  west ; and  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds,  and  a vast 
number  of  routes  between  many  important  towns,  and 
if  such  a systeni  as  that  can  be  worked  satisfactorily 
both  to  the  shareholders  and  the  public,  subject  of 
course  to  Government  control  so  far  as  the  .Railway 
Commissioners  are  concerned,  surely  a much  smaller 


systeni,  like  the  entire  Irish  system,  could  1 


satisfactorily  1— Practically,  I quite  agree  in  that  M 
idea  was  to.  have  three  separate  boards,  with  ' 
certain  number  from  each,  to  meet  two  or  three  tf’  * 


in  a year,  so  as  to  keep  the  system  always  of  the  si 
character  throughout. 

19882.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  establish 
ing  through  rates  to  and  from  every  part  of  Irelan  1 
under  one  system  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  U 
difficulty.  “I 


19883.  Would  it  not  tend  to  economy  to  have  it  ir 
one  hand  ? — I quite  think  s^ 


19884-.  And  if  extensions  are  required  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  instead  of  having  three  systems  to 
apply  to  you  would  have  one  which  would  have  an 
interest  in  accommodating  every  portion  of  Ireland 
at  present  unoccupied  by  railway's  %—l  quite  a«ree 
with  you,  except  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
make  one  big  scheme  than  gradually  to  develop  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  and  all  its  branches  the 
Midland  and  its  branches,  and  the  Great  Northern 
and  its  branches.  I should  have  thought  it  would  be 
an  easier  scheme  than  to  have  brought  them  all  together. 

19S85.  Probably  it  would  be  a question  of  time?— 
Yes,  but  I should  quite  concur  with  you  that  the 
larger  the  undertaking  is  the  more  economically  will 
it  be  managed  provided  you  have  the  proper  people  at 
the  head  of  it. 

19886.  Have  'you  tiu-ned  your  attention  to  the 
question  that  is  so  often  mooted  of  the  Government 
purchase  of  railways'? — Not  to  any  great  extent.  I 
should  say  that  I think  it  is  a pity  not  to  make  the 
Irish  people  depend  on  their  own  exertions.  To  that 
extent  I am  averse  to  the  purchase  of  Irish  Railways. 
I think  if  the  Government  could  by  some  means  lend 
money  to  the  railways  in  Ireland,  at  small  rates  of 
interest,  that  would  be  a means  of  developing  them. 
At  the  present  moment  the  small  lines  absolutely 
cannot  borrow  except  at'  a high  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  Government  could  lend  at  such  a rate  that  they 
would  not  be  losing,  and  perhaps  would  save  the  Irish 
Railways  from  H to  2|-  per  cent. 

19S87.  What  rate  would  you  suggest  that  the 
Government  should  lend  money  at,  or  guarantee  t— I 
speak  of  lending  money  because  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  impossible  to  borrow  money  for  these  small  Irish 
Railways.  The  Government  could  lend  it  at  such  a 
rate  that  they  would  not  lose.  I should  say  at  2|  per 
cent,  or  2f  per  cent. 

19888.  But  Government  themselves  could  not  get 
it. at  that  rate? — Very  close  on  that. 

19889.  Are  not  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  stand- 
ing a little  above  par  ? — The  2f  or  2|  is  a movable 
figure.  The  Government  occasionally  lend  at  2£  or  3 
per  cent,  to  Railway’s. 

19890.  Take  the  Preference  Stocks.  Some  of  those 
Preference  Stocks  in  Ireland  bear  five,  and  six,  and 
seven  per  cent,  on  some  of  those  small  lines,  and  seven 
per  cent.  Preference  Stock  is  not  above  par,  would 
you  suggest  that  the  Government  loan  at  3 or  3£  per 
cent,  should  be  utilized  in  buying  up  those  Preference 
Stocks? — Yes. 

19891.  And  also  the  Debenture  Stock? — Yes,  and 
in  many  cases  the  mortgages  which  they  have  got  on 
them. 

19892.  Mortgages,  Debentures,  and  Preference 
Shares  ?-r-Yes,  and  in  some  scheme  for  doing  that  they 
should  work  out  the  amalgamation  at  the  same  time 
— that  they  should  do  that  on  a certain  condition — 
that  they  amalgamated  with  the  trunk  lines. 

19893.  Are  there  any  Preference  Shares  in  Ireland 
at  the  present  time  not  receiving  their  full  Preference 
dividend  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question.  I think 
that  you  have  rather  anticipated  me,  because  I was 
going  to  say  that  the  total  railway  mileage  in  Ireland 
being  something  like  2,600  miles  we  have  293  directors, 
which  I think  on  the  face  of  it  is  absurd,  and  so 
absurd  that  I think  it  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Irish  railways  and  the  want  of 
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lividencl  earning.  Supposing  an  amalgamation  was 
made  of  the  whole  you  would  then  get  men  on  the  line 
s directors  who  really  would  look  upon  it  as  part  of 
their  business  and  duty  to  facilitate  and  raise  traffic, 
whereas  on  these  small  lines  a directorship  is  taken 
i t for  the  pleasure  of  a seat  on  the  hoard,  for  the 
sake  of  meeting  and  discussing;  and  they  fight  so 
much  with  one  another  at  the  various  stations  that  I 
cannot  help  giving  you  one  instance  of  a small  line  of 
which  I am  unfortunately  a director.  It  is  so  difficult 
t0  get  the  two  boards  to  agree  that  the  passengers 
wishing  to  travel  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
system  to  the  Northern  Counties,  say  to  Coleraine  and 
Londonderry — and  those  are  important  stations  on 
that  line — have  to  go  by  the  Antrim  J unction  line, 
which  was  a line  made  by  a separate  Company  and 
worked  by  both  the  lines  surrounding  it  so  badly  that 
it  was  taken  up  by  one  of  them.  The  Great  Northern 
of  Ireland  have  at  present  a train  reaching  Antrim 
Junction  at  9.58,  whilst  the  Northern  Counties,  of 
which  I am  a Director,  have  a train  which  leaves 
at  9.51)  just  four  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the 
other  train,  so  that  people  either  have  to  leave 
Lisburn,  and  all  that  distract,  Glenavy  and  Crumlin, 
by  car  and  drive  to  Antrim,  or  else  have  to  wait  for 
two  hours  before  the  next  train  comes  in.  Such  a 
tiling  as  that,  I think,  is  a sample  to  show  what  does 
take  place  throughout  many  other  parts  of  Ireland 
on  other  lines. 

19894.  As  a Director  of  one  or  two  lines  are  you 
aware  that  there  is  great  absence  of  through  booking, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  public? — Yes,  I am. 

19895.  And  that  extends  generally  throughout 
Ireland  ? — I think  it  does. 

19896.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  goods  also? 
—Yes. 

19S97.  Goods  are  sent  to  a certain  junction  and 
there  have  to  be  re-invoiced,  and  if  they  are  paid  fox- 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  by  the  consignee  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  off  to  pay  the  carriage  forward  to  their 
destination  ? — Yes. 

19898..  Whereas  you  would  advocate,  I suppose, 
an  arrangement  by  which  through  bookings,  both  of 
passengers,  goods,  and  every  description  of  traffic, 
should  be  universal  throughout  the  whole  system  of 
Ireland  ? — I quite  concur  in  that. 

19S99.  Have  you- turned  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  passenger  fares  and  goods  rates  ? — I 
think  that  for  . certain  local  traffic  such  as  stones  or 
iron  ore  our  rates  in  Ireland  are  fairly  low,  but  when 
you  come  to  such  •'traffic  as  tea,  sugar,  and  the  ordinary 
commodities  which  are  bound  to  come  by  railway 
I think  the  charges  are  enormous. 

19900.  Will  that  remark  also  apply  to  your  pas- 
senger fares? — To  a great  extent.  The  passenger 
fares,  I think,  with  some  exceptions,  are  high  in 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time  they  ax-e  occasionally 
modified  for  excursion  tx-affic,  and  on  the  County 
Down  Railway  we  have  a system  by  which  to  all 
markets  in  the  district  of  the  County  Down  Railway 
we  give  reduced  fares  on  those  clays,  and  on  special 
days  from  outlying  districts  we  give  low  x-ates. 
Either  on  Wednesday  or  whatever  day  more  particu- 
larly suits  the  district,  we  arrange  to  give  them  a day 
for  shopping,  aud  the  tickets  are  called  shopping 
tickets,  or  redxxeed  rate  tickets,  or  max-ket  tickets. 
That  is  not  shown  in  our  ordinary  rates,  but  it  is  an 
inducement  for  them  to  go  into  town  to  shop,  and  pur- 
chase things  rather  than  go  by  cart,  as  they  used  to 
do. 

19901.  My  question  applied  not  to  the  market 
trains  or  excursion  trains,  but  to  the  ordinary  traffic 
day  by  day  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to  another-,  and 
the  difficulty  of  booking  thx-ough  the  high  charges 
and  inconvenient  connections  of  trains.  That  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  evidence  we  have  before  us  . 
— 1 fully  agree  with  that.  I think  there  are  many 


(iol 

people  who  would  travel  to  many  pax-ts  of  Ireland,  Mw.  lo,  n 
but  in  going  through,  when  they  meet  with  such  Mr  w j. 
tilings  as  I have  just  mentioned,  such  as  missing  a Pirrie. 
train  by  four  minutes,  they  hesitate  in  going  through 
Ireland,  because  you  find  in  many  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land that  want  of  through  booking  is  most  objection- 
able, and  a most  serious  matter,  I think,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  As  yoix  are  speaking  of  through 
booking  and  tx-affic,  I think  there  is  a point  in  con- 
nection with  the  Belfast  Centi-al  Railway  that  should 
be  known  to  the  Commission.  The  Harboxu-  Trust 
have  the  power  over  the  tramways  along  the  quay,  but 
they  say  by  their  Act  of  Parliament  they  are  not  to 
allow  through  traffic  over  them,  that  it  is  merely  fox- 
one  railway  company  to  send  goods  down  to  the 
steamers,  but  supposing  you  want  to  send  goods  from 
Comber  to  Ballymena,  or  Lame,  you  have  to  take 
them  out  of  the  waggons  at  one  end,  and  cax-t  them 
across  to  the  other  side  of  the  town. 

19902.  Although  the  Corporation  Railways  connect 
the  two? — Yes. 

19903.  They  will  not  allow  the  traffic  to  go  over 
them  ? — No,  not  to  the  various  districts  I have  named, 
their  objection  being,  as  I understand  it,  that  Larne  is 
a competing  harbour  to  Belfast,  and  a few  packages — 
it  might  be  one  ton  a week — might  happen  to  go 
through  from  one  of  the  small  districts  to . Lame, 
and  to  prevent  that  one  ton  going  through,  they 
inconvenience  thousands  of  tons  a year  I might 
say. 

19904.  Has  that  matter  been  represented  to  the 
Corporation? — Yes  ; the  various  managers  of  the  rail- 
way companies  have  waited  on  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners oxx'  several  occasioixs,  and  they  stand  to  their 
legal  rights,  that  it  was  only  for  the  -convenience  of 
the  harbour  of  Belfast,  and  not  for  the  convenience 
of  the  traders  who  want  to.- send  goods  from  oxxe 
locality  to  the  other.  It  occurred  to  me  whether  this 
Commissioxx  could  make  the  suggestioix  that  such  a 
thing  should  not  exist.  I pex-sonally  want  to  see 
Belfast  improve,  but  at  the  same  time  1 think  that  a 
system  like  that  of  px-eventing  through  traffic  going 
from  one  district  to  another  should  not  be  permitted. 

I am  only  now  dealing  with  the  North,  Belfast, 
which  I kxxow  about,  but  I am  sure  the  same  thing 
exists  in  other  places,  and  probably  worse  than  it 
does  with  us. 

19905.  Mr.  Barry. — One  question  with  regard  to 
the  extension  of  light  railways— would  you  be  in 
favour  of  those  extensions  being  worked  by  the 
existixxg  compaxxies,  instead  of  the  policy  that  appears 
to  have  been  pxxrsxxed  of  late  of  making  a large 
xxxxmber  of  small  companies  ?— No,  I should  be  in 
favour  of  their  being  worked  by  the  large  company. 

19906.  "Would-  you  also  be  in  favour  of  the  broad 
gauge  or  narrow  gauge  for  extensions  ? — I think  the 
broad  gauge,  undoubtedly. 

19907.  And  made  as  cheaply  as  possible  ?— Yes. 

19908.  But  even  if  some  little  extra  expense  was 
occasioned  thereby,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  making 
that  expenditure  rather  than  have  a break  of  gauge  ? 

— Undoubtedly. 

19909.  As  I understand,  the  red  patches  on  your 
map  apply  to  districts  which  ax-e  more  than  ten  miles 
from  a railway  ?-—  Yes.  My  experience  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ireland  is  that  a cart  can  always 
come  in  and  go  back  with  its  traffic  for  that  distance 
withoxxt  loss  to  the  farmer,  but  they  cannot  go  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  and  this  map  is  to  give  an  idea  of  ten 
miles,  so  that  any  extensions  of  lines  should  be,  if  pos- 
sible, directed  so  as  to  try  and  get  within  the  radius 
of  ten  miles. 

19910.  That  map  indicates  by  those  red  marks 
where  you  think  extensions  should  be  carried? — Ye3. 

[The  witness'  withdrew . ] 
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Nov.  10,  1887. 


Mr.  John  Morris  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr.  John 
Morris. 


19911.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a solicitor  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Asliurst,  Morris,  and  Crisp,  of 
London  ? — I am. 

19912.  I understand  you  desire  to  give  us  some  in- 
formation about  some  tramway  schemes  in  Ireland  ? — 
Yes.  Some  clients  of  ours  being  capitalists  in  the 
city  have  been  trying  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  capital 
for  these  tramways,  because,  as  you  know,  you  cannot 
raise  capital — that  is  conveniently  or  to  advantage — 
by  a separate  undertaking. 

19913.  Then  probably  you  would  suggest  a ready 
means  of  extending  the  tramways  of  Ireland  by  facili- 
ties to  be  given  for  the  raising  of  capital  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  main  point  I wished  to  bring  before  you,  or, 
rather,  I should  suggest  some  improvement  in  the 
Act  which  would  facilitate  the  raising  of  capital 

19914.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  explain  to  us  what 
you  would  suggest? — If  you  will  allow  me,  I will 
' begin  at  tho  beginning.  The  machinery  of  the  Act, 
as  regards  the  guarantee  is  to  throw  the  responsibility 
primarily  on  the  baronies.  The  Imperial  contribution 
is  only  payable  so  long  as  the  thing  is  complete  and  at 
work.  That  of  course  is  theoretically  all  right,  and  I am 
not  going  to  suggest  anything  inconsistent  with  that 
principle ; but  when  you  come  to  deal  with  it  practically 
you  are  met  with  this  initial  difficulty,  that  when  you 
come  to  construct  the  tramway,  there  is  no  supervi- 
sion whatever ; that  is  to  say,  a company  is  formed 
which  is  composed  of  nominal  directors  to  a large 
extent ; they  have  no  very  great  stake  or  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  as  we  know  from  experience  of 
what  has  occurred  in  more  than  one  case  the 
promoters  of  the  company  become  the  leaders  of  the 
whole  thing.  They  generally  seek  a contractor  ; 
that  contractor  is  of  course  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  engineer,  and  so  all  the  phases,  which 
the.  Chairman  knows  very  well  apply  to  contractors’ 
undertakings  in  railways,  are  imported  into  these 
small  local  concerns,  with  the  result  that  the  line 
is  not  handed  over  in  a state,  either  as  to  con- 
struction or  as  to  rolling-stock,  which  is  satisfactory 
to  any  one. 

19915.  Have  you  a particular  case  in  your  mind? 
— Yes.  We  had  this  case — The  West  Carberry 
Tramway  is  a small  steam  tramway — you  might  call 
it  a light  railway  probably — in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
and  we  were  applied  to  by  the  contractors,  who 
were  introduced  to  us  by  their  bankers.  We 
said  to  them,  if  you  are  substantial  people  make 
your  own  arrangements  to  complete  the  under- 
taking, and  when  it  is  completed  and  passed 
by  all  the  requisite  authorities,  we  will  pur- 
chase your  shares  from  you  at  par.  That  was 
a perfectly  plain,  simple,  business  transaction,  and 
no  stock-jobbing  or  anything  of  that  kind  connected 
with  it.  We  paid  our  money  upon  the  completion  of 
the  undertaking,  properly  certified  as  having  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act ; but  we  had  not 
paid  our  money  down  and  taken  over  these  shares — 
about  £60,000— very  long  before  questions  were 
raised  that  the  rolling-stock  was  not  right,  that  the 
engines  were  not  right,  that  the  works  were  not 
right,  that  the  fences  against  the  sea  were  not  right, 
and  various  things  of  that  kind.  Then,  when  we 
came  to  inquire  into  it,  to  see  exactly  wliat  the  Act 
provided  for  guarding  against  things  of  that  kind, 
we  found  its  practical  defects. 

19916.  Mr.  Barry. — You  are  referring  to  the  case 
of  the  Sclmll  and  Skibbereen  Railway,  are  you  not  ? 
— Yes;  that  was  the  state  of  the  case.  Thereupon 
the  local  people,  as  local  people  always  do,  said — 

“ you  gentlemen  in  London  must  find  the  money  to 
put  all  this  right.”  We  said  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it— that  we  had  simply  bought  these  guaranteed 


shares  in  a completed  undertaking  which  we  1 i 
earthly  connection  with  until  it  was  ComnletJl 
handed  over  by  all  the  requisite  authorities  u*4 
we  got  into  a wrangle  about  it,  and  the  end  0f  it  w 
that  one  fine  day  they  said,  we  shall  stop  the  nib^’ 
if  you  do  not  find  the  money.  We  said  we  cann  'I 
find  the  money  as  a matter  of  benevolence  but  T 
you  show  us  any  security  you  have  got  we 
possibly  find  you  some  money.  Then  came  £ 
discovery  of  two  or  three  defects,  which  I am  <r0i 
to  draw  your  attention  to.  The  first  is  the  defer! 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Act  does  not  make  nro 
vision  for  effectually  guarding  the  interest  of  tlm 
district  itself— that  is,  the  poor  people.  There  is  no 


question  in  this  case  that  it  v 


a very  hard  case  oj 


the  people  of  the  district  that  they  should  be  taxed— 
and  it  is  a poor  district — to  maintain  a trar 


which  had  ceased  to  be  open.  Then  questions 


"am  way 


aised  in  the  House  about  it,  and  then  they  said  we 
shall  not  pay  anything  because  the  Government  are 
responsible;  they  sent  down  a Board  of  Trade 
Inspector,  and  he  passed  it.  The  Board  of  Trade 
Inspector’s  answer  was— there  is  no  responsibility 
thrown  on  him  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  tlie 
details  of  the  construction.  All  that  he  had  to  see  was 
that  the  tramway  was  fit  to  be  opened  for  the  public 
m safety.  Then  it  was  said  the  County  Surveyor  had 
certain  duties.  The  County  Surveyor  said  there 
was  no  iluty  cast  on  him  to  examine  the  thuw 
as  they  went  along.  So  there  it  was,  a shiftin''  0f  re- 
sponsibility from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  impracti- 
cal ly  came  down  to  this,  that  the  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany was  the  only  man  who  had  any  direct  personal 
responsibility;  and  when  I say  it  was  a contractor’s 
line  got  up  by  promoters  who  fixed  upon  the  con- 
tractor, the  engineer,  etc.,  you  may  imagine  that 
that  was.  not  much  of  a protection,  and  therefore 
that  was  how  practically  this  line  got  into 
this  mess.  That  is  what  I call  the  construction 
difficulty.  Then  I come  to  this.  Assume  from 
any  cause  that  the  company  gets  into  difficulties 
The  framers  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  have  simply 
thrown  all  the  machinery  for  working  it  on  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  What  is  a Grand  Jury  ? We,  English 
people,  who  have  been  lending  our  money  to  these 
concerns  thought  it  was  some  efficient  and  properly 
recognised  machinery,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  brought 
to  the  test,  it  is  found  that  the  Grand  Jury  is  really 
a body  which  meets  at  every  assizes,  begins  its  ex- 
istence on  the  first  day  and  ends  its  existence  on  the 
last  day  of  the  assizes,  and  one  Grand  Jury  cannot 
bind  its  successor.  So  that  practically  there  was  no 
machinery  of  any  efficient  character  existing  to  grapple 
with  the  thing,  if  from  any  cause — not  only  this 
cause  which  I have  mentioned,  but  any  other  cause— 
there  is  a break  down  or  an  accident.  Then  the 
Act  a 


„ s on  to  say  that  in  case  the  Grand  Jury  take 
it  over  they  shall  manage  it.  But  there  is  no  machinery 
for  managing  it.  The  Grand  Jury  could  not  raise  a 
sixpence  unless  they  put  their  hands  in  their  own 
pockets.  Literally,  under  the  Grand  Jury  Act  there 
is  no  machinery  whatever  either  for  authorizing  the 
company  to  raise  any  money  or  for  raising  it  them- 
selves or  doing  anything.  In  point  of  fact  everything 
is  referred  to  this  general  Grand  Jury  Act  of  William 
IV.,  which  is  not  up  to  the  mark  of  the  real  require- 
ments of  a railway,  that  is  to  say  the  difference  be- 
tween capital  and  revenue  and  that  bind  of  thing;  and 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  trouble  occurs,  although  guarded 
by  the  Act,  theoretically,  there  is  no  practical  machi- 
nery for  protecting  any  one  concerned.  So  that  a 
concern  like  this  I have  mentioned  might  have  become 
a total  wreck  in  the  face  of  day  for  the  sake  of  £1,500 
or  something  like  that,  and , an  outlay  of  £50,00(1 
or  £60,000  might  have  gone  to  rack  and  ruin  because 
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f the  defective  machinery,  or  a want  of  machinery  exactly  what  machinery  should  be  substituted  for  the  Nov- 10-  8 
It  wether,  as  applied  to  the  particular  case  in  this  present  machinery,  but  I should  have  thought  there  Mr  j0],n 

A t°of  Parliament.  We  said  to  them  if  you  go  to  would 'have  been  no  difficulty  in  Ireland  in  finding  an  Morris. 

T>  -liament  an(j  get  a short  Bill  saying  that  the  existing  machinery  which  could  really  take  charge 

loonies  may  borrow,  we  may  lend  it  you  on  this  of  the  supervision — an  apparently  small  matter— of 

purity  without  any  Imperial  guarantee,  or  on  any  these  works  during  construction,  with  a provision 

Sfi  ,,-itv  that  shows  it  is  a business  transaction.  But  that  in  cases  of  necessity  and  under  proper  sanction 

SeCUU  i ..  l.J  xl vwnf.  finrl  flip  llimiPV — but 


^Doosin"  we  had  been  disposed  to  have  lent  money  to  they  could  authorize — not  find  the  money — but 
these  local  people  in  Ireland,  I need  not  say  it  would  authorize  somebody,  in  order  to  stop  the  mischief,  to 


ot  have  assumed  a business  form,  but  rather  a bene-  borrow  the  necessary  capital. 
noient  form,  and  my  friends,  who  are  nearly  all  19920.  From  your  long  experience  of  these  matters, 
bankers  in  the  city,  took  up  this  matter  as  a pure  and  particularly  of  parliamentary  matters,  have  you 
matter  of  business,  and  they  said  at  once  : — we  are  not  any  suggestion  to  make  as  regards  the  clause  in  the 
woin"  to  mix  up  business  and  benevolence ; if  it  is  Act  of  Parliament  that  wants  amending,  or  as  to  new 
business  there  it  is,  but  if  it  is  benevolence  we  must  clauses  to  be  introduced  1 — It  is  rather  difficult,  for 
deal  with  it  from  a different  point  of  view.  Now,  this  reason,  that  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  existing 
there  the  thing  might  have  remained  to  this  day  shut  means  of  providing  that  machinery.  I do  not  know, 
up  and  gone  to  rack  and  ruin  by  reason  of  this  defec-  but  T should  have  thought  that  the  Commissioners  of 
live  machinery,  although  the  parties  themselves  were  Public  Works  in  Ireland  was  a proper  organization 
anxious  that  it  should  continue  to  be  open.  They  for  overlooking  these  matters,  and  I think  that  some- 
be'wed  that  the  authorities  would  press  on  the  Grand  body  ought  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  works. 
Jury  to  present  for  it,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  The  difficulty  of  suggesting  an  alteration  is,  that  it 
„t;n‘+liPT'r  it  was.  The  Grand  Jury  only  meet  twice  involves  either  finding  new  machinery,  or  amend- 


Jurv  to  present  for  it,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  The  difficulty  of  suggesting  an  alteration  is,  that  it 
still  there  it  was.  The  Grand  Jury  only  meet  twice  involves  either  finding  new  machinery,  or  amend- 
a year  and  that  alone  is  fatal  to  any.  such  organiza-  fog  existing  machinery.  I cannot  help  thinking 
tiofo  ’ that  some  such  body  as  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in 

19917.  The  Chairman. — The  Grand  Jury  ceases  to  Ireland,  which  has  always  worked  efficiently  as  far  ns 
exist  when  the  assizes  are  over! — Quite  so.  I know,  is  an  organization  capable  of  dealing  with 

19918.  They  are  not  a continuous  body  ? — No.  it.  The  one  clause  I suggest  specifically,  apart 

19919.  So  that  between  the  meeting  of  the  assizes  from  the  machineiy,  is  simply  to  give  borrowing 
there  is  no  Grand  Jury  in  existence? — No..  One  powers — subject  to  the  sanction  probably  of  the 
Grand  Jury  may  say  black  and  the  next  one  may  say  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council — to  the  baronies  to' 
white  on  the  same  subject  matter,  and  properly  raise  money  for  either  working,  completing,  or  in 
so  because  they  are  an  irresponsible  body  and  any  way  rendering  more  efficient  these  tramways 
they  have  no  machinery  either  for  preventing  if  they  come  to  a stop,  whereby  the  contribution 
mischief,  or  for  the  cure  of  it.  The  prevention  has  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  lost  or 
broken  down  absolutely  in  this  case.  As  to  suspended,  and  whereby  mischief  may  happen  of  an 
cure  it  absolutely  has  no  power  to  repair  the  damage  irreparable  character.  In  this  particular  case  of  ours 
done  by  the  weather  and  the  mischief  by  people  after  a great  deal  of  pressure,  law  suits  threatened  by 
tearin"  it  down,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  answer  the  baronies  against  the  contractors  with  which  we 
to  it  °is  that  if  there  was  prevention  by  proper  had  nothing  to  do,  and  one  thing  and  another  they 


machineiy  this  would  have  been  looked  after  during  have  managed  to  cobble  up,  by  contributions  all 
construction,  and  the  mischief  would  not  happen,  round,  enough  I think  now  to  get  it  completed.  That 


but  even  if  you  have  the  best  machinery  for  prevention,  is  partly  accidental  of  course,  but  iu  the  mean  time 


it  seems  to  me  that  this  Act  of  Parliament  would  the  line  will  have  been  shut  up  six  or  eight  months 
never  command  the  confidence  of  capitalists  and  before  that  is  done  ; whereas,  supposing  they  had  not 
never  be  a check  upon  the  waste  and  mischief  such  as  come  to  a compromise  they  u ould  have  had  to  have 
happened  in  this  case,  because  a thousand  things  may  gone  on  with  these  law  suits,  and  if  it  happened  that 
happen  unless  there  are  some  means  by  which,  by  the  in  one  or  two  they  got  it  decided  in  their  favour  that 
sanction  of  some  authority  of  n ready  character,  such  the  contractor  was  liable,  by  the  time  it  became  ripe 
a,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  somebody  uoulcl  and  could  be  made  effective  they  would  have  got 
be  enabled  to  borrow.  That  authority  might  authorize  £5,000  from  the  contractor  or  whoever  it  might  lie  ; 
the  baronies  to  borrow,  and  they  coxdd  say  whether  but  the  mischief  done  by  leaving  the  thing  unguarded 
they  will  borrow  or  not.  If  the  local  people  say,  we  and  uncared  for  would  have  far  exceeded  that  amount, 
know  we  have  to  pay  the  five  percent. : we  know  the  By  the  Act  the  county  surveyor  can  step  in  and 
railway  is  stopped,  and  we  know  that  for  £1,500  it  can  under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  he  will  take 
be  made  to  work  again,  nevertheless  we  will  not  do  it.  charge  of  it,  but  the  county  surveyor  has  no  money 
Then  if  that  is  so,  having  regard  to  the  principle  of  to  take  care  of  it,  and  nobody  can  find  any  money, 
the  Act  which  is  local  responsibility,  I am  not  going  and  there  does  not  exist  even  any  machinery  to 
to  say  the  Government  should  interfere.  I am  find  a few  shillings  a week  to  pay  a man  to  look  after 


assuming  that  the  principle  of  the  Government  pay- 
ing by  results  is  pursued,  but  the  machinery  of  the 


1 9921.  Mr.  Barry. — Have  they  paid  the  interest  on 


Act  is  injurious  to  the  local  people  themselves.  It  is  the  guaranteed  shares  ?— Yes,  they  have  paid  the 
injurious  to  capitalists  who  take  si, ares  on  tie  taitli  of  interest  on  the  guaranteed  shares  but  only  ,n  this 
what  appears  to  ho  a perfect  machinery  till  you  come  way.  At  the  last  assises  they  hud  to  present  for  it 
to  prove  it  absolutely.  Of  that  I am  quite  certain,  as  you  know,  but  the  Grand  Jury  under  the  sort  of 
and  1 am  quite  clear  upon  it,  that  if  our  company,  cloud  of  difficulty  arising  from  these  things  declined 
composed  of  some  of  the  lending  bankers  in  the  city,  to  present  We  immediately  applied  to  ho  judge 
would  not  eo  further  into  these  things  because  of  this  sitting  at  the  assises  and  he  at  once  ordered  them  to 
defective  machinery,  as  it  has  proved  there  is  no  present,  and  said  he  could  not  go  into  any  internal 
other  organisation  exists  for  the  purpose,  and  I do  not  question  as  to  whether  it  was  Hie  Government  or 
suppose  you  could  .possibly  raise  capital  foi-  a,iy_of  ij.  ZSai 


these  concerns.  So  that  there  again  there  is  an  absolute  that  this 


breakdown.  There  never  was  a simpler  case  than  ours,  intended  to  give  the  Iona,  file  holders id 'these 
We  were  neither  promoters,  nor  contractors,  nor  shares  a valid  security,  and  that  the  credit  of  these 
engineers,  nor  had  we  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  undertakings  was  at  stake  if  there  was  any  hesitation 
simply  took  it  over  as  a complete  undertaking  certified  anywhere.  He  did  not  hesitate  about  making  the  order 


simply  took  it  over  as  a complete  undertaking  certified  anywhere,  no  am  not  nes  rate  aoout  musing  t ie  order 
«.d  surveyed  up  to  fl.e  hilt,  and  we  would  not  look  on  them  to  present  and  they  have  presented  for  it, 

at  it  till  tlnf  was  done.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  and  I suppose  by  the  time  it  is  collected  we  shall  get 
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Nov.  ioYsst.  the  interest.  We  are  getting  it  up  to  this  time,  prevent  any  risk  of  that  kind  except  somethin^  W1  • u 

Mr.  John  But  as  tkere  1S  no  machinery  for  working  the  Act  at  no  foresight  could  auticipate.  “ 

Morris.  all,  supposing  with  that  obstinacy  of  character 'which  19924.  I suppose  your  company  could  if  the  v 1 
sometimes  accompanies  some  people  in  this  world,  liked  have  appointed  somebody  to  supervise  the"  ^ 
they  were  to  say  we  will  do  nothing ; do  your  worst  ; struction  on  their  behalf  1— We  were  not  in  the  thin  on  I 
I suppose  it  would  be  a battle  between  the  court  and  the  after  it  was  completed.  If  you  will  follow  me  vou°  li 
taxpayer.  The  Court  ordering  their  collector  to  collect,  see  at  once  how  it  is.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
he  would  try  to  collect,  and  then  the  people  might  say  these  lines  get  into  the  hands  of  a contractor.  TLr 
they  would  not  pay  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  that  fore  it  becomes  a contractor’s  line.  The  engineer  i'6] 
because  the  power  for  the  holders  of  the  shares  to  get  the  lawyer,  and  the  contractor  are  all  a little  fam'l 
their  money  is  quite  clear. and  was  put  to  the  test  in  this  party,  and  they  work  it  out  in  their  own  way  * v/ 
case  by  going  to  the  judge  and  he  at  once  made  the  order  might  have  come  in  as  you  have  mentioned  at  i ° 
to  present.  But  I am  looking  beyond  all  that,  and  I earlier  stage,  and  said  we  will  find  money.as’in  £ 
am  considering  the  great  hardship  on  the  people.  It  is  case  of  a builder  building  a house,  but  we  said  we  will 
a hardship  on  them  to  pay  for  what  they  do  not  not  do  anything  with  that — we  wall  not  get  mixed  m 
possess.  The  taxpayers  were  not  at  fault.  They  did  in  it,  we  will  take  no  responsibility  whatever  but  we 
their  part.  They  have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  interest  will  buy  your  shares  at  par  as  a completed  under 
instead  of  three,  and  it  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  taking.  So  that  no  foresight  we  could  have  exercised' 
mistakes  which,  Supposing  we  had  a good  draughtsman  except  by  becoming  promoters  of  the  company  could ' 
and  we  agreed  on  the  few  points  I have  ventured  to  have  prevented  that. 

.suggest,  he  could  put  into  shape,  after  consulting  the  19925.  If  you  were  going  to  give  £60,000  for  a 
Irish  authorities  as  to  the  best  machinery  for  doing  completed  undertaking,  would  it  not  have  'been  pro- 
it,  without  the  least  difficulty  in  the  world.  I per  to  see  how  it  was  completed  1 — Not  quite  for  this 
recollect  that  we  consulted  Sir  Horace  Davey  on  it  reason.  I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  could  not 
when  it  was  first  expected  they  would  not  present,  have  done  that,  but  see  what  that  means.  I only 
and  also  the  Attorney-General  of  Ireland,  and  they  mention  this  as  a question  of  principle.  The  spirit  of 
both  said  there  is  no  question  whatever  of  your  right  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  that  these  shares  should  be 
—not  the  least— but  when  you  ask  us  whether  or  not  taken  up,  not  as  in  our  case,  by  one  person  or  one 
the  line  will  be  kept  open  to  avoid  scandal  and  to  avoid  company,  but  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  all  over  the 
mischief  to  the  individual  taxpayers,  and  all  those  country ; and  therefore,  though  of  course  what  you 
kind  of  mischiefs  that  result  from  a sort  of  general  suggest  is  quite  a possible  thing,  and  perhaps  what 
deadlock,  all  we  can  say  is  the  Act  is  not  drawn  with  if  we  were  going  to  do  it  again,  we  should  do,  yet  it 
that  care,  and  that  completeness  which  one  would  have  is  adding  to  the  responsibilities  of  individual  share- 
expected.  I do  not  think  that  I need  trouble  the  holders  that  which,  in  the  fix’st  place,  taking  the 

Commission  with  any  further  remarks,  because  my  machinery  of  the  Act,  and  never  suspecting  it  contained 

remarks  rather  go  to  this,  to  show  that  the  Act  is  a these  serious  defects,  we  should  not  have  dreamed  of 
good  Act,  and  I have  no  doubt  you  can  raise  the  doing  because  we  should  have  said  either  the  concern 

capital  on  it  without  interfering  with  the  principle,  has  been  looked  after  step  by  step,  as  it  goes  on 

The  Act  might  be  easily  amended  by  the  Government  in  every  stage,  or  it  has  not ; whereas,  when  we 
doing  a little  more,  but  I do  not  go  into  that,  because  bought  the  shares,  we  became  bona  fide  holders  of 
that  is  a question  that  is  more  political  that  practical,  them,  relying  not  so  much  on  the  undertaking,  except 

I do  not  think  the  Act  is  a bad  Act  at  all  if  it  is  for  additional  security,  as  on  the  taxpaying  power  of 

improved  in  these  few  particulars,  and  I do  not  think  the  district,  and  the  contribution  of  the  imperial 

there  will  be  any  difficulty  iix  a company  like  ours  guarantee. 

raising  the  money  under  it.  That  company  was  1992G.  Mr.  Abernethy.— You  relied  on  that,  and 
formed  on  this  simple  principle  that  local  respon-  also  relied  on  the  fact  that  the  line  was  certified  by 
sibility  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  credit  to  raise  what  you  supposed  to  be  competent  authorities  as 
the  money  upon  ; but  yoix  have  the  Imperial  being  a completed  line,  and  fit  for  working  ? — Quite  so. 
guarantee  of  two  per  cent.,  which  helps  to  raise  19927.  The  Chairman— General  Hutchinson  ra- 
the money  on  better  terms;  we  will  come  ixx  as  spected  the  line  I think  ?— Yes.  If  I were  doing  it 
a kind  of  general  company  to  acquire  these  separate  again,  and  taking  all  the  shares,  I should  probably  say, 
undertakings,  which  require  after  they  axe.  completed  I shall  take  precautions.  That  is  not  a complete  cure, 
to  be  looked  after  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  order,  becaxxse  sending  an  exxgineer  down  to  examixxe  into  a 
and  we  will  have  eight  or  ten  of  them,  with  a total  line  for  a day  or  two,  and  seeing  the  thing  is  completed 
capital  of  £500,000,  we  will  say;  we  will  issue  our  is  hardly  a sufficient  test.  "VVhat  I should  strongly 
owxx  certificates  based  on  these  guaranteed  shares,  and  hope  is,  if  this  Act  of  Parliament  is  to  go  on,  that 
we  will  superadd  to  these  special  securities  our  some  machinery  should  be  devised  very  much  like  any 
guarantee  absolutely,  so  that  whether  or  not  we  prudent  railway  company  would  adopt.  In  any  other 
collect  the  interest  on  these  guaranteed  shares  to  the  Government  work,  it  would  be  examined  week  by 
day  or  vdietker  we  do  not — whether  there  is  any  delay  week,  or  month  by  moxxth.  Where  there  is  a guar- 
or  permanent  suspension,  in  any  event  the  holder  of  antee,  and  somebody  is  responsible  for  it,  and  where 
our  certificates,  which  we  shall  issue  probably  at  a mischief  happens,  yoxx  can  say  to  this  person  or  a public 
lower  l'ate  of  interest  than  the  interest  on  the  guaran-  body — as  the  pxxblic  are  interested  in  this  question — 
teed  shares,  will  be  sure  to  get  his  interest,  and  we  you  are  responsible.  Hex-e  when  it  came  to  the  test 
will  look  after  the  thing  when  once  it  is  completed,  ixobody  was  responsible. 

but  of  course  we  never  bargained  for  these  initial  diffi-  1992S.  Mr.  Pirn— Was  it  from  the  contractors  that 
Cultxes  during  constrnctron,  nor  did  we  bargain  for  the  you  bought  the  shares  1 Yes. 

fact  that  supposing  a line  fromany  cause  got  into  trouble  19929.  Supposing  that  you  had  originally  subscribed 

it  was  nobody  s business  to  get  it  out  of  the  hole,  but  for  the  shares,  thexx  you  could  have  elected  Directors 
that  it  must  x-emaiu  there  unless  somebody  benevo-  upon  the  board,  could  you  not  ? — No  doubt, 
lently  comes  forward.  _ 19930.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the 

19922.  In  your  case  the  difficulty  arose  after  the  line  to  see  that  the  line  was  properly  constructed! 

line  was  completed  1 — Yes.  Perfectly. 

19923.  And  the  suggestion  you  would  make  is  that  19931.  If  you  had  had  the  oxiginal  nomination  of 
there  should  be  some  means  available  for  dealing  with  the  Directors  yoxx  coixld  have  taken  precautions  to 
contingencies  of  that  sort  after  the  line  is  completed  1 have  had  mexx  there  capable  of  seeing  what  was  going 
— I would  rather  begin  by  saying  that  I would  take  on,  and  of  seeing  the  thing  was  properly  carried  out  ? 
care  to  have  such  preventive  measures  as  would  — That  is  so,  I qixite  see  your  point ; but  what  I mean 
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jg  (.jjjg if  the  capital  had- been  bona  fide  sub- 

t0S  originally,  and  it  had  not  been  a contractor’s 
S-C11  but  if*  the  public  or  a body  of  shareholders  had 
*ine’  ^ at  first,  and  subscribed  the  capital  and  paid 
c0n,their  calls  and  had  a sense  of  responsibility  rest- 
on  them,  they  would  have  taken  care  to  get 
directors  but’ practically  that  is  never  done.  Nobody 
V ws  better  than  your  Chairmarf  how  difficult  it  is 
praise  capital  in  that  primitive  way.  It  is  not 
1 ;av  it  is  done.  As  a matter  of  fact  these  small 
ZJx  can  never  make  a market  per  ee.  A com- 
ny  like  ours  was  a sort  of  mother  of  companies, 

Pa  ? we  ]iad  thought  it  would  have  been  necessary 
an<]iave  a very  big  organization  all  over  Ireland  to 
overlook  all  our  progeny  and  be,  present  at  their 
, j-ths— be  the  midwife  as  it  were—and  to  look  after 
wettiu"  concessions,  and  soforth,  we  .never  would  have 
touched  it.  We  said  no ; we  believe  this  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  intended  to  create  a marketable  guaranteed 
security : if  it  is  that  then  we  will  go  into  it ; we 
will  take  it  over  as  a completed  thing,  and  we  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  scrambling  about  getting 
concessions  or  as  promoters;  when  once  you  have 
„0t  it  then  we  will  look  after  it,  because  then  of 
course  it  is  our  child,  and  it  will  have  got  over  its 
juvenile  complaints,  and  we  shall  have  no  measles  and 
smallpox  to  look  after.  It  was  open  to  us  to  take 
the  course  you  mentioned,  but  that  involves  a great 
organization,  and  I do  not  think  that  could  be  done 
by  a body  of  capitalists.  If  the  public  took  the  shares 
they  could  have  done'  it  no  doubt. 

19932.  Had  you  not  undertaken  to  become  the 
purchasers  of  the  shares  before  the  contractors 
proceeded  to  make  the  railway?— We  had  under- 
taken to  become  the  purchasers  of  the  shares  on 
the  completion  of  the  railway.  What  we  did  was 
this : the  contractor  was  a man  of  substance  himself 
in  the  city,  and  his  bankers  were  Robarts,  Lubbock, 
and  Co  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  one  of  our  large  share- 
holders ; then  there  is  Mr.  R.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Farquhar — a very  strong  body  of  men.  The  con- 
tractor says  to  his  bankers,  I should  like  to  get  your 
company  to  take  an  interest  in  this.  We  said,  very 
well,  all  right;  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  bothered 
with  the  concern  during  construction ; we  will  only 
touch  it  when  the  shares  obtain  that  impersonal  char- 
acter that  it  becomes  an  investment ; we  will  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  promoters  and  contractors  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  He  said,  that  places  me  in  a great 
difficulty,  because  I must  either  make  an  issue  to  the 
public,  or  try  to  do  so,  or  I must  receive  the  shares 
and  complete,  and  I think  a letter  was  given  during 
construction  to  the  effect  that  if  the  line  was  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  cer- 
tified by  all  the  authorities  provided  by  the  Act,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Act  complied  "witR,  0)1 
bringing  us  those  certificates  we  would  purchase  those 
shares  from  him  at  par. 

19933.  The  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  observa- 
tion you  wish  to  make  to  us  upon  this  matter? 
There  was  another  matter  I was  going  to  mention, 
which  is  this.  We  found  in  this  case  or  m some 
other  case— but  I think  it  was  this  one — that  there 
was  another  defectin  the  Act— perhaps  a small  detect, 
but  a practical  one,  which  was  this.  This  Schull  and 
Skibbereen  line  ran  into  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
line.  An  arrangement  was  suggested  at  one 
time  for  the  Cork  and  Bandon  working  the 
line.  There  were  other  reasons  why  that  did 
not  end  in  business,  but  one  difficulty  was  this  that 
this  Act  of  Parliament  is  so  framed  that  you  could 
not  carry  out  such  an  agreement  except  the  Act 
was  amended  to  enable  this  to  be  done.  There, 
again,  was  a very  unfortunate  thing  because,  of 
course,  a railway  like  that  could  have  worked 
it  much  more  economically  than  it  could  be 
done  by  a small  company  with  only  £50,000  o 
capital.  There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  it  on 
principle  that  I can  see,  but  the  Act  provides  that  the 


baronies  shall  contribute  whatever  the  profits  do  not  Nov.  xo,  1887. 
provide,  and  you  might  have  the  question  raised  with  Mr 
a cantankerous  barony  who  might  say,  we  do  not  Morris, 
know'  that  the  profits  have  not  provided  it,  you  pro- 
duce to  us  an  agreement  with  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
line  that  they  pay  30  per  cent,  but  non  constat  your 
profits  would  not  have  been  35  per  cent.  Therefore 
it  does  seem  to  me  a very  simple  machinery  might 
be  provided  enabling  companies  to  do  it  hap-hazard 
but  under  some  checks  and  protections.  It  does  seem 
•a  natural  thing  that  these  small  companies  should  not 
only  be  allowed,  but  facilitated,  to  let  their  line  be 
worked  upon  terms  to  be  approved  of  by  the  local 
authorities  and  probably  by  the  Governmental  authori- 
ties. We  found  that  a very  great  practical  difficulty 
during  all  those  negotiations,  and  counsel  advised  that 
the  Act  was  too  general  and  vague  to  lead  us  to  believe 
we  could  safely  make  such  an  agreement. 

19934.  Mr.  Barry. — Did  your  company  give  par 
value  for  the  shares?— Yes. 

19935.  That  was  at  a 5 per  cent  guarantee  ? — 

Yes! 

19936.  The  contractors  of  course  had  to  find  the 
money  in  the  interval  between  the  outlay  upon  the 
railway  and  your  company  paying  par  value  ? — That 

19937.  All  those  expenses  had  to  be  added  to  the 
first  cost  of  the  line  in  arriving  at  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  line  ?— I suppose  his  profit  would  justify  his  paying 
interest  on  the  money  during  construction.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  I do  not  know  that  at  all. 

I assume  he  made  profit  .enough  to  enable  him  to  pay 
his  bankers  during  construction.  It  was  a great  point 
for  him  to  say  that  when  the  thing  was  completed  he 
could  get  the  money,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  any 
Bankers,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  this  company, 
which  is  a very  strong  company,  would  take  the  shares, 

■would  find  the  money.  I suppose  any  contractor,  if  he 
uses  his  own  capital  or  borrows  money  during  con- 
struction, would  consider  the  interest  on  that  to  form 
part  of  his  gross  profits. 

19938.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  all  these  extensions  that  the  working 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parent  company  as  it 
were — that  for  example  the  working  of  the  Schull  and 
Skibbereen  should  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

19939.  If  you  could  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Cork  and  Bandon  to  work  this  railway 
it  never  would  have  stopped  working  in  all  probability, 
because  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  is  in  the  break- 
down of  the  locomotives  1— Tliqt  is  so.  In  many  cases 
it  would  not  be  possible,  but  where  it  is  possible  I can- 
not help  tlrinking  it  is  desirable.  Take  this  very  case. 

Consider  what  a trouble  it  is  for  us  to  get  a good  man, 
and  we  had  to  give  him  £150  a year.  That  was  the  only 
kind  of  manager  you  could  get,  and  you  must  have  an 
engineer.  What  are  you  to  do  ? We  have  practically 
had  to  get  an  engineer,  who  happens  to  be  unoccupied, 
and  send  him  over  there,  and  we  said  to  them  we 
will  assist  you  in  buying  a new  engine  to  work  the 
thin»  if  you  will  purchase  it  and  expend  the  money 
judiciously  after  that  under  this  gentleman.  There 
is  the  Board  composed  of  local  people  highly  respect- 
able, but  not  a single  one  of  them  knowing  anything 
about  railways,  or  construction,  or  working.  They 
will  make  speeches  to  each  other,  no  doubt,  but  as 
to  any  idea  of  their  being  of  any  use  whatever  in 
facilitating  the  working  I do  not  see  how  you 
can  expect  it.  Supposing  the  Act  were  improved, 
a company  like  ours  could  extend  their  operations  so 
Ion"  as  the  spirit  of  the  Act  was  not  changed,  and 
you  had  got  the  link  between  the  Government  and  the 
local  authorities  unbroken,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  cannot  create  a good  security  unless  .through  a 
company  like  ours.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  in 
the  world  that  the  next  best  thing  to  working  the 
lines  by  a big  company  would  be  for  a first-class 
company  like  ours  to  have  eight  or  ten  of  these 
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you.  10,  1887.  entirely  in  their  hands.  It  would  then  he  worth  their  we  might  go  to  the  Judge,  and  the  Jud<*e  mi<d  t- 

Mr  JoIilT  while  to  employ  competent  men,  like  this  man  we  are  I do  not  think  there  is,  and  then  they°might  » ^ 

Morris.  sending  now  to  help  these  local  men  over  their  diffi-  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Hous°  f 

cultics,  to  consult  with  them  from  time  to  time,  to  be  Lords.  Why  have  that  if  it  is  clearly  to  the  into6  °£ 
a sort  of  inspecting  engineer,  and  have  a staff  of  men  of  all  parties  that  there  should  be  power  to  make  si 
trained  up  similar  to  the  one  on  this  West  Carberry  agreements  under  proper  control  and  guidance?  UC" 
extension,  and  a class  of  men  fit  for  all  these  under-  19948.  Is  there  a good  probability  now  of  tli 
takings.  I do  not  see  how  you  could  get  a better  Schull  and  Skibbereen  line  setting  to  work  again  ? -t 

organization  than  that.  think  so.  The  works  are  going  on  to  put  it  rhlit 

19940.  Mr.  Barry. — I think  you  said  that  there  and  the  new  engine  is  ordered.  I should  think  nr  ’ 
was  a legal  difficulty  in  making  a working  agreement?-  bably  by  the  end  of  this  month,  or  certainly  the  end 
— Yes.  of  next  month,  the  whole  thing  will  be  at  work  again 

19941.  Was  that  the  advice  you  obtained  from  We  have  got  it  out  of  the  mess  by  a miracle  almost 

counsel  ? — Yes.  and  by  all  parties  uniting.  I need  not  say  it  was  a 

19942.  Our  secretary  has  put  into  my  hands  two  terrible  job,  when  you  had  to  get  the  contractors 

instances  in  which  Light  Railway  Companies  have  to  contribute,  and  the  engineer  to  contribute  some- 
made  working  agreements  with  existing  companies,  thing,  and  to  bring  them  together ; it  was  really  a work 
Is  it  undoubted  in  your  view  that  there  is  no  power  that  tried  the  patience  of  everybody  connected  witlr 

to  agree? — As  you  see  at  once,  it  does  not  require  it  most  frightfully.  If  you  had  been  a council  sittino 

much  of  a legal  opinion.  It  is  a doubt.  The  Act  here,  and  if  the  line  was  stopped  on  Saturday,  and  I 
says  that  the  measure  of  responsibility  of  the  baronies  had  come  to  you,  you  would  have  said,  never  mind 
shall  be  the  balance  of  profits.  How  are  you  to  ascer-  who  is  responsible,  make  the  contractors  contribute 
tain  the  profits  ? Supposing  a barony  says  you  have  by-and-by,  but  stop  the  mischief  at  once  • find 
no  business  to  delegate  this  work  to  another  company,  £1,000,  and  get  the  line  going  again.  Then  I have 
not  on  the  question  of  actual  profits  but  on  the  ques-  no  doubt  in  the  world,  assuming  that  the  contractors 
tion  of  an  agreed  percentage  of  profits.  We  should  in  this  case  were  open  to  the  charge  which  has  been 

have  contested  it,  and  I do  not  say  we  should  not  made  against  them,  and  that  they  did  make  defective 

have  succeeded.  work — which  has  been  charged — I have  not  a doubt 

19943.  You  think  the  Act  ought  to  have  contained  supposing  the  line  could  have  been  kept  going  in  the 
a clause  giving  the  manager  or  directors  power  to  meantime,  you  would  have  been  able  to  make  a great 
make  working  agreements  with  other  companies  ? — deal  more  out  of  them  by  going  on  with  the  suit  than 
Subject  to  certain  control ; subject  to  the  Grand  Jury  by  coming  to  a compromise.  So  that  in  every  way  the 
or  the  Irish  Executive,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I machinery  of  the  Act  ought  to  be  improved,  and  I do 

look  upon  it  as  a serious  matter  making  a working  not  see  who  can  say  no.  I am  not  suggesting  that 

agreement.  we  should  ask  the  Government  to  increase  the  lia- 

19944.  The  Chairman. — Have  they  got  power  bility  of  anybody.  I am  not  suggesting  that  anybody 
under  this  Act  to  make  working  agreements  ? — As  I who  is  not  liable  to  pay  should  be  made  to  pay,  but 
have  mentioned,  that  point  is  left  open.  There  is  not  merely  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and 
a word  in  the  Act  for  or  against  it.  at  the  same  time  gradually  raise  the  credit  of  such 

19945.  The  Cork  and  Bandon  could  have  entered  concerns,  so  that  they  may  become  a good,  solid, 
into  an  agreement  and  made  a legal  agreement  for  substantial  security. 

working  this  line?—  Perfectly.  19949.  Mr.  Pirn.— But  would  it  not  be  necessary 

19946.  Mr.  Barry. — But  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  either  to  enable  the  Grand  Jury  to  be  summoned  and 
could  not? — We  could  not  have  made  the  agreement  brought  together  for  the  special  purpose  of  raising  this 
with  them,  but  they  could  have  made  it  with  us.  Our  money,  or  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Irish  friends  might  have  met  us  at  the  next  Grand  Jury,  or  the  Surveyor  of  the  county,  to  act  for  the 
Jury  and  said,  we  cannot  make  the  required  present-  Grand  Jury  while  the  Grand  Jury  were  not  sitting? 
ment  for  you,  because  you  have  chosen  to  hand  over  — Yes;  I think  so.  Something  of  that  kind  must  be 
the  working  to  another  company.  The  Act  says  you  done ; but  I was  rather  suggesting  whether  the  Public 
shall  work  it,  and  we  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Works  body  in  Ireland  has  not  got  a better  machinery 
balance  of  profit.  If  you  were  to  frame  a clause  for  stepping  in  in  an  emergency  of  that  kind,  because 
dealing  with  the  point  nobody  could  object  to  it,  this  emergency  does  not  arise  every  day.  Take  the  case 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  done  in  other  cases,  of  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen ; if  the  machinery  had  ex- 
Supposing  we  had  come  to  terms  with  the  Cork  and  isted  for  dealing  with  it,  it  could  have  been  set  right 
Bandon  then,  and  we  were  anxious  to  do  it,  probably  at  once,  and  I have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  once 
we  should  have  done  it  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  legal  the  proper  machinery  is  provided  the  mischief  will  not 
difficulty,  but  it  was  a difficulty  that  weighed  with  us  happen.  It  is  because  everbody  said  “ Oh,  you  cannot 
in  not  going  on  with  it.  do  anything.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  you  are  going 

19947.  And  that,  you  think,  ought  to  be  cured  to  do  this  that  and  the  other,  but  you  cannot  do  it," 
hereafter  ? — I think  so.  Why  should  there  be  a so  everybody  was  trying  to  pass  the  responsibility  on 
doubt  on  the  matter  ? When  dealing  with  investments  to  somebody  else.  Fora  long  time  everybody  thought 
it  seems  to  me  you  should  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  that  as  the  Government  had  sent  over  Colonel  Hutcli- 
I think  the  object  of  all  parties  to  the  Act  was  to  make  inson,  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector,  to  inspect  the 
the  raising  of  capital  as  easy  as  possible,  so  that  this  line,  they  need  not  find  a sixpence — that  the  Govern- 
might  grow  into  a fashionable  investment,  and  then  ment  were  bound  in  law,  honour,  and  justice  to  the 
by-and-by  money  could  be  borrowed  at  4 per  cent.,  people  of  the  district  to  find  all  the  money  and  put 
but  that  cannot  be  done  if  you  have  any  chance  of  a the  thing  right, 
failure  or  break-down.  The  Irish  Grand  J ury  might  [The  witness  withdrew.] 
say  we  think  there  is  something  in  the  point.  Then 
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19950.  The  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  make 
some  representation  to  the  Commission  with  regard  to 
the  railway  connections  in  West  Donegal.  Perhaps 
you  will  make  your  statement  without  any  questions 
bein''  put  to  you? — Yes,  it  was,  as  I understood, 
rather  on  the  whole  question  of  the  cost  of  conveyance 
of  voods ; and  the  irregularity  as  well  as  the  cost,  and 
the  advisability  of  improving  steam  transit  by  sea 
rather  than  specially  with  regard  to  railways.  I have 
made  a few  notes  since  I have  seen  Mr.  Spring  Rice. 
I thought  perhaps  the  best  point  to  put  before  you 
was  one  or  two  illustrative  examples  of  the  present 
difficulties  and  cost.  I have  just  noted  down  one  or 
two  points  illustrating  the  present  difficulties  and  cost 
of  transit ; and  one  or  two  cases  perhaps  will  show  it 
better  than  a more  formal  statement.  Bunbeg  is 
practically  the  centre  of  the  Gweedore  district  in 
which  Mrs.  Hart  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Donegal  Industrial  Fund ; and  from  Bunbeg  to  the 
nearest  railway  station  at  Letterkenny  is  a distance 
of  twenty-six  Irish  miles,  and  all  goods  and  produce 
have  necessarily  to  be  carted  that  distance.  Now,  the 
charge  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  a branch  line 
which  exists  from  Londonderry  to  Letterkenny,  four- 
teen miles,  is  at  the  rate  of  11s.  per  ton;  and  this 
cost,  together  with  the  cost  of  transfer  from  one  rail- 
way station  to  another  in  Derry — haulage  across  Derry 
to  transfer  from  one  line  to  the  other — practically 
renders  it  less  expensive  to  cart  goods  the  whole  way 
to  or  from  Bunbeg  to  Derry  than  to  cart  them  to  or 
from  Letterkenny  and  thence  by  rail  to  Derry. 

19951.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  those  figures  again 
—what  class  of  goods  do  you  refer  to  ? — The  charge 
for  goods  by  the  branch  line  from  Londonderry  to 
Letterkenny,  a distance  of  fourteen  miles,  is  at  the  rate 
of  II*.  per  ton ; and  this  charge  added  to  the  cost  of 
transfer  from  one  station  to  another  in  Derry  practi- 
cally renders  it  less  expensive  to  cart  them  the  whole 
way  from  Derry  to  Bunbeg. 

19952.  Have  you  compared  this  charge  with  their 
Parliamentary  powers  ? — I do  not  know  what  it  is 
compared  with  their  Parliamentary  powers. 

19953.  In  carting  the  goods  to  Letterkenny  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  goods  discharges  the  goods  into 
the  company’s  waggons,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

19954.  And  then  has  the  company  any  further  ex- 
pense?— No. 

19955.  Then  what  do  they  pay  out  of  the  11s.  for 
the  delivery  of  the  goods  in  Londonderry  ? — They 
deliver  them  only  at  their  station  ; we  have  to  take 
them  away  from  their  station  there. 

19956.  Then  practically  it  is  what  is  commonly 
called  station  to  station  goods  ? — Yes. 

19957.  What  class  of  goods  1— Chiefly  woollen 
goods. 

19958.  Manufactured  woollen  goods  ? — In  the  one 
way  they  go  as  wool  or  as  yarns,  practically  chiefly  as 
wool,  and  they  come  back  as  manufactured  woollen 
goods.  The  charge  for  carting  goods  from  Bunbeg  to 
Londonderry  is  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  or  50 s.  a ton,  and 
that  is  practically  what  we  do  ; we  cart  the  things 
the  whole  way  from  Deny  to  Bunbeg,  or  from  Bunbeg 
back  to  Derry. 

19959.  What  is  the  distance  ? — Forty  Irish  miles. 
That  interferes,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  seriously 
with  any  industrial  enterprise  such  as  that  which  Mrs. 
Hart  is  endeavouring  to  carry  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  is  also  prohibitive  to  ordinary  farm 
produce. 

19960.  What  is  the  distance  from  Bunbeg  to 
Letterkenny  ?— Twenty-six  miles.  That  would  make 
it  about  forty  to  Deny.  Well,  the  freight 
charges  which  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund,  after 
negotiations  earned  on  with  considerable  pains  with 
the  Midland  Railway,  has  been  able  to  obtain  is 


3s.  6 d.  a cwt.  or  70s.  a ton  from  London  to  Derry,  so 
that  the  whole  cost  of  transit  from  London  to  Bunbeg 
amounts  to  the  exorbitant  charge  of  £6  per  ton.  It 
costs  us  £6  per  ton  for  all  goods  that  we  take  into 
Bunbeg  and  bring  out  there  by  rail. 

19961.  Which  way  do  you  send  them  to  London  ? — 
I am  coming  now  to  the  steamer.  When  we  can  carry 
them  by  steamer  the  charge  is  reduced. 

19962.  Yes,  but  it  is  rail  and  steam,  the  £6  per 
ton  ? — Yes. 

19963.  Do  you  ship  them  at  Londonderry  for  Liver- 
pool or  how  ?— We  ship  them  sometimes  to  Liverpool, 
sometimes  by  Glasgow,  and  there  are  various  routes  ; 
but  the  Midland  route  on  the  whole  is  the  cheapest. 
It  is  the  cheapest  through  rate  we  can  get. 

19964.  What,  direct  from  Letterkenny? — From 
Derry  to  London. 

19965.  You  mean  the  English  Midland  Railway? 
— Yes.  Now  there  is  a steamer  which  goes  from 
Sligo  to  Liverpool — a coasting  steamer — and  which 
calls  occasionally  in  the  Gola  Roads.  That  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  mode  of  conveyance ; and  in  proportion 
as  we  can  use  the  sea  transit  the  cost  of  transit  is 
reduced  and  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  industrial 
operations  successfully  is  increased.  But  I should 
like  to  give  you  an  example  which  shows  you  how 
difficult  it  is  at  present  to  use  that  mode  of  transit, 
and  how  that  difficulty  arises  from  the  want  of  a 
local  pier,  which  might  I think  be  erected  at  a spot 
that  I shall  point  out  to  you.  I will  just  point  out 
to  you  the  existing  conditions,  and  here  also  I take  a 
recent  example.  In  September  last  (you  must  allow 
me  to  mention  my  wife’s  name  because  it  is  Mrs. 
Hart  who  is  carrying  on  this  work)  my  wife 
wished  to  send  a loom  weighing  eleven  cwt. — one  of  a 
considerable  number  of  looms,  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary shortly  to  send.  These  are  the  improved  looms, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  presently  to  send  a consider- 
able number  of  them  from  Liverpool  to  Gweedore, 
which  it  was  important  to  deliver  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  avoid  the  heavy  cost  of  cartage  she  sent  the 
loom  by  the  Sligo  and  Liverpool  steamer  to  be 
delivered  by  open  boats  in  the  Gola  Roads.  The 
loom  was  despatched  on  September  15th,  and,  accord- 
ing to  advice  sent,  Mrs.  Hart’s  agent  went  out  with  a 
boat  to  meet  the  steamer  on  the  17th  and  24th 
September,  and  also  on  October  1st,  which  were  the 
dates  of  passing  which . were  given  to  her,  but  the 
following  letters  show  with  what  result.  On  Sep- 
tember the  29th.  the  agent  writes  : — 

“As  advised,  I had  the  boats  out  to  meet  the  steamer 
last  Saturday  and  the  Saturday  before  last,  but  they  did 
not  get  the  loom.  I received  a letter  from  Air.  Middleton, 
the  steamship  agent  at  Sligo,  to  say  that  the  loom  was  landed 
there  ” — 

(they  had  gpne  by  the  sea) — 

“ and  would  be  sent  on  to  Gola  Roads  next  Saturday.  I 
will  have  a boat  or  two  out  to  meet  the  steamer.” 

Again  on  October  4th  he  writes — 

“I. had  boats  out  again  last  Saturday  to  meet  the  steamer, 
but  no  loom  arrived.  I have  arranged  with  Captain  Pat- 
terson to  have  boats  out  behind  Gola  on  Sunday  morning, 
when  I expect  to  get  it  off.” 

But  again  the  steamer  passed  on  October  8th  with- 
out delivering  the  goods;  and  Mrs.  Hart’s  agent 
writes  on  October  10th — 

“ I had  boats  out  awaiting  the  steamer  yesterday,  but 
they  failed  to  find  her  passing.  I think  you  had  better  not 
send  anything  by  this  route  until  the  spring,  as  it  may  be 
so  very  long  before  it  can  be  delivered.” 

Mrs  Hart  then  wrote  to  the  steamship  agent  at 

4 P 
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Sligo  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  long  delay  in  de- 
livering the  goods,  and  received  the  following  reply : — 

“Sligo,  13th  October,  1887. 

“ Madam. — The  two  cases  referred  to  are  in  store  here 
awaiting  favourable  opportunity  to  deliver  them  into  your 
boats  at  Gola  Roads.  The  first  time  of  passing  there  was 
no  preparation  made  to  take  them.  One  of  the  cases  is  so 
large  that  one  boat  could  not  venture  to  carry  it  safely ; 
but  your  agent  is  now  making  a safe  way  with  two  boats  to 
carry  them ; and  I trust  on  Saturday,  weather  permitting, 
to  deliver  them  to  him.  Goods  can  only  be  delivered  at 
Gola  in  good  weather  and  by  daylight.” 

In  other  words  the  boat  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer ; bxit  having  to  deliver  in  the  open 
sea  the  steam-ship  agent  said — “ One  boat  is  not 
enough ; you  must  come  next  time  we  pass  with  more 
boats.”  And  then,  as  he  says,  the  goods  can  only  be 
delivered  in  good  weather  and  by  daylight ; whereas 
they  constantly  pass  at  night.  Mrs.  Hart  con- 
stantly receives  letters  from  her  agent  to  say  the 
steamer  passed  at  night,  and  the  goods  could  not 
be  delivered.  Well,  the  loom  was  eventually  taken. off 
on  October  22nd,  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  leaving 
Liverpool.  That  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  example.  I 
will  give  you  only  one  more,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
difficulties'  we  have  had  in  the  same  way  with  wool ; 
which  makes  that  method  of  transit,  at  present,  so 
uncertain  and  full  of  delays  that  it  is  almost  useless. 
On  November  1st,  1S86,  Mrs.  Hart  sent  five  bales  of 
wool,  which  it  was  most  important  should  be  delivered 
quickly,  as  the  wool  was  to  be  used  for  an  order  for 
tweeds  to  be  delivered  to  a wholesale  house  by  a cer- 
tain date  ; and  a considerable  contract  depended  in  this 
instance — as  it  does  so  often  in  trade— upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  delivering  the  goods  to  date.  _ There  are  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  if  your  goods  come  in  six  weeks  late 
the  orders  are  stopped.  Her  agent  wrote  then  on  the 
day  he  was  told  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  wool — 

“ I reuret  very  much  to  have  to  inform  you  that  the  wool 
was  not  "delivered  yesterday.  I had  the  boatmen  waiting 
during  the  day  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gola  Roads,  but  until 
darkness  set  in  the  steamer  did  not  come  in  sight.  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  get  off  the  wool  outside  Gola 
Island  at  night— even  in  the  day  time  it  would  be  very 
difficult.  You  are  quite  right  in  considering  this  route  the 
cheapest  and  quickest,  but  in  the  winter  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  a suitable  day  for  taking  off  the  wool.” 

Then  on  November  12th  he  writes — 

“ The  Sligo  steamer  passed  here  about  twelve  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  night;  but  owing  to  the  late  hour  and  the  high 
sea  running  no  boat  went  out — the  steamer  kept  very  far 
out.  To-morrow  we  expect  her  back  here  about  two  o'clock, 
p.m.,  when  the  boats  will  be  in  readiness,  weather  per- 
mitting.” 

On  November  13th,  the  next  day,  he  writes — 

“ The  boats  were  on  the  look  out  to-day  for  the  steamer, 
but  she  did  not  pass,  and  will  not  until  after  midnight, 
when  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  out ; and  unless  she  comes 
inside  Gola  Island  we  cannot  get  near  her,  as  the  sea  is  very 
rough  and  a stiff  breeze  blowing.” 

Mrs.  Hart  then  telegraphed  to  Liverpool  for  infor- 
mation, and  asked  if  the  goods  could  be  delivered 
in  Bunbeg  Harbour ; and  the  following  was  the 
reply : — 

“ Sligo,  20th  November,  1886. 

“Deak  Mae  am, — Your  favour  of  17th  inst.  has  been  sent 
me  from  Liverpuol.  As  I wrote  you  at  first  it  is  very  un- 
certain landing  any  cargo  at  Bunbeg,  especially  in  winter, 
as  the  steamer  cannot  go  inside.  I have  written  your  agent 
about  it.  I fear  there  is  no  use  trying  more  until  this  is 
delivered.  The  steamer  cannot  go  into  the  harbour,  as  the 
delay  would  be  too  great.” 

That  is  always  the  case  with  Bunbeg  Harbour.  On 
Saturday,  November  26th,  Mrs.  Hart’s  agent  writes — 

“ I am  glad  to  inform  you  that  I went  out  with  two 
boats,  behind  Gola  Island  on  Saturday,  and  got  off  the 
wool  from  the  steamer  all  right.” 


So  that  those  bales  were  carried  about  three  weeks 
before  they  could  be  delivered ; and  the  steamship 
agent  wrote  finally  respecting  this  delay  (and  this  is 
the  last  letter  I shall  have  to  trouble  you  with)— 

“ Sligo,  December  4th,  1886. 

“ Madam, — On  this  day  week  we  got  your  six  bales  of 
wool  delivered  into  boats  at  Bunbeg.  I am  sorry.for  the 
great  delay,  but  I wrote  before.  Winter  is  very  uncertain 
for  work  of  this  kind,  short  days  and  bad  weather,  and  the 
steamers  could  not  call  at  Bunbeg  Harbour  at  all,  as  they 
carry  Irish  cattle  and  passengers  which  cannot  be  delayed. 
The  only  way  it  could  be  delivered  is  as  this  lot,  first,  to 
come  here,  and  then  send  it  from  here  first  chance  of  fine 
weather.  As  the  steamer  sails  from  here  early  in  the 
morning,  she  arrives  off  Bunbeg  before  nightfall,  and  as 
the  distance  is  much  shorter  from  Sligo  than  from  Liver- 
pool, the  time  of  arrival  there  is  much  more  certain,  The 
steamer  coming  from  Liverpool  generally  passes  there  at 
night,  and  if  weather  is  bad,  it  is  quite  uncertain.” 

So  that  you  see  at  present  the  harbour  accommodation 
is  such  that  sea  transit  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
year  is  practically  impossible  ; and  that  is  the  moro 
important  because,  as  I am  sure  you  know  also,  it  is 
precisely  in  the  winter  that  these  people  stand  in 
most  need  of  occupation.  In  the  summer  they  are 
otherwise  occupied.  It  is  in  the  winter  it  is  desirabl* 
that  means  should  be  found  for  giving  them  occupa- 
tion. Then  I have  brought  before  you  I think, 
sufficiently,  the  questions  of  difficulty  and  cost,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  that  I should  pass  to 
the  question  of  what  we  suggest. 

19966.  I am  afraid  that  all  the  latter  part  of  this 
interesting  information  you  have  given  us  is  outside 
our  Commission.  As  regards  the  rates  by  railway, 
that  is  pertinent  to  our  inquiry,  but  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  sea,  and  delivering  them  in  the  open  sea 
and  so  on,  and  the  question  of  any  pier  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  is  outside  our  powers  ? — I thought 
you  were  specially  going  to  consider  the  question  of 
piers. 

19967.  If  it  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
fisheries  1 — Well,  I suppose,  practically  that  any  pier 
which  would  be  available  for  fisheries  should  also  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  available  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  it  would  rather  strengthen  your  case  if  it 
would  also  be  useful  commercially. 

19968.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  real  solution  of  the 
question  with  regard  to  Donegal  is  communication  by 
seal — Yes,  and  that  if  you  have  a suitable  pier  at 
Magheragallen  Point  in  Gola  Roads,  you  would 
naturally  probably  have  some  light  tram  road  com- 
municating it  with  Gweedore. 

19969.  Mr.  Barry. — That  (pointing  on  the  map), 
is  the  position  which  Father  McFadden  has  mentioned 
to  this  Commission  ? — Yes.  I went  there  and  rowed 
round  the  place  to  examine  the  shore  myself,  and  there 
are  certain  points  about  it  which  I have  noted  down 
here.  The  advantages  are  that  coasting  steamers 
could  call  there  regularly  at  stated  intervals  to  take 
off  fish  or  anything  else  which  was  on  the  pier,  and 
that  thereby  the  industries  of  the  whole  district  could 
be  developed,  and  so  on.  If  you  take  a smaller  map 
you  will  see  that  Magheragallen  Point  is  situated 
about  the  centre  of  what  we  are  always  in  the  habit 
of  describing  as  the  most  congested  districts  of 
Donegal ; it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  parish  of  Tullago- 
beghley,  which  is  practically  the  Gweedore  district, 
containing  9,636  persons,  but  contiguous  to  that « 
the  parish  of  Raymunterdoney,  which  runs  up  as  high 
as  Cross-roads,  which  contains  1,835  persons;  an 
to  the  south  is  the  still  more  congested  district  ot 
Templecrone,  which  runs  as  low  down  as  the  Rosses 
and  Dungloe,  and  contains  11,525  persons,  of  whom 
at  least  6,000  would  be  benefited  by  a pier  at 
Magheragallen  Point ; so  that  what  I want  to  pom 
out  is  that  you  have  there  a district  containing  1 1, 
to  20,000  people,  all  of  whom  are  at  present  totally 
without  any  kind  of  railway  communication,  and  w 
really  constitute  what  you  may  fairly  call  the  mo« 
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congested  district.  They  can  now  find  no  market  for 
their  produce  except  by  incurring  the  heavy  cost  of 
cartage  over  the  enormous  bogs  which  stretch  from 
Gweedore  to  Letterkenny,  of  which  I have  just  been 
peakin'1-.  By  means  of  a pier  in  Gola  Roads  they  will 
be  brought  into  communication  with  the  outer  world, 
especially  if  you  had  alight  tram  running  down  to  the 
pier.  Now,  as  to  the  suitability  of  Magheragallen 
point  for  the  pier,  I hope  you  quite  take  my  points, 
•phis  district  is  separated  at  one  end  from  Letterkenny 
bv  huge  bogs ; on  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  down 
below  here,  the  moment  you  get  to  Burton  Port,  from 
Burton  Port  right  away  down  to  Gweebarra,  is  again 
a great  bog,  and  the  true  centre  of  this  congested 
district  is  at  the  point  to  which  I am  calling  your 
attention.  This  is  the  district  which  contains  this 
large  number  of  impoverished  people,  and  which  is  cut 
off  from  civilization  by  two  vast  stretches  of  bog,  and 
it  has  no  railway,  and  it  has  no  adequate  sea  com- 
munication. Then  as  to  the  physical  character  of 
Magheragallen  Point,  I went  over  it  lately,  and  you 
will  see,  if  you  look  at  this  Ordnance  map  (or  you 
have  visited  it  yourselves,  I believe),  it  is  a low 
promontory  of  rocks,  about  100  feet  high,  jutting  out 
into  the  roads,  and  at  the  base  of  which  there  is 
twenty  feet  of  water  always  at  low  tide.  The  small 
headland  is  level  with  the  mainland,  so  that  a road  or 
tramway  could  be  run  with  the  greatest  ease  from  one 
of  the  “ meal  roads  ” marked  on  the  map.  It  is  pro- 
tected on  the  west  by  Gola  Island,  on  the  north-west 
by  Umfin,  on  the  north  by  Inishmeane  and  Inishirrer, 
on  the  south  by  Bo  Island  and  Inishirrer,  and  on  the 
south-west  by  Bo  Island.  Of  course  it  is  not  protected 
the  whole  way  round,  but  it  is  very  considerably  pro- 
tected, and  the  shelter  given,  even  in  stormy  weather, 
is  very  considerable  indeed,  if  not  perfect,  and  the 
channel  in  and  out  between  the  islands  is  not  a 
difficult  one.  Now,  I have  been  asked  whether  an 
improvement  of  the  pier  accommodation  at  Burton 
Port  would  answer  in  any  way  the  same  purpose.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not.  Burton 
Point,  though  immediately  surrounded  by  a poor  and 
congested  district,  is  actually  at  the  most  southern 
point  of  this  greater  congested  district  of  which  I speak, 
quite  down  at  the  edge  of  it — which  stretches  without 
intermission  from  Dunfanaghy  to  D unglow ; and  there- 
fore, though  a pier  at,  Burton  Point  would  doubtless 
be  useful  to  its  own  district,  it  would  not  be  so  use- 
ful as  a pier  at  Magheragallen  Point,  which  being  more 
central,  would  also  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  much 
larger  area  for  which  I am  pleading.  Then  you  have 
the  other  alternative,  which  no  doubt  has  also  suggested 
itself,  i.e.,  the  advantage  of  a pier  at  Magheragallen 
Point  over  restoring  the  harbour  at  Bunbeg.  The 
entrance  to  Bunbeg  Harbour  is  small,  narrow,  and 
difficult,  and  owing  to  silting  up  from  the  Gweedore 
and  Claddy  rivers,  the  channel  is  constantly  changing. 
The  red  posts  which  marked  the  channel  several 
years  ago  are  now  high  and  dry  on  sandbanks  at  low 
water.  The  coasting  steamers  can  only  enter  once  a 
fortnight  at  high  water  spring  tides,  and  even  then 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  go  in,  owing  to  the  delay 
and  difficulty  they  have  in  coming  in  and  out. 

19970.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  much  fishing  off 
this  point  ? — -W ell,  there  is  even  now  a little  fishing, 
and  there  are  some  excellent  fishermen.  W e did  our 
best  to  encourage  the  fishermen,  and  lately,  during  the 
summer,  we  endeavoured  to  make  arrangements  for 
bringing  over  lobsters,  which  they  catch  in  considerable 
quantities,  at  very  low  rates,  and  other  produce ; but 
the  uncertainty  and  the  cost  of  transit  is  such  that 
we  had  to  give  it  up,  the  loss  was  too  heavy.  Y e 
could  only  get  them  witli  great  uncertainty,  and  then 
by  the  time  they  arrived  in  London  they  had  been 
so  roughly  handled  and  the  delay  had  been  so  great 
that  a very  large  portion  were  dead.  Lobsters,  as 
you  know,  are  excessively  cheap  up  there.  Very  fine 
lobsters  are  to  be  had  in  great  abundance ; there  are  a 
few  persons  who  live  down  there  who  make  a precarious 


living  by  it.  When  this  Sligo  steamer  comes  in,  in  Km.  10, 
the  summer  months,  which  it  does  then  regularly,  being  jjrne, 
under  contract  with  the  lessees  of  the  salmon  fishing  jjart. 
to  come  in  and  take  off’  the  salmon,  the  fishermen 
know  beforehand,  and  they  catch  lobsters  and  try  to 
put  them  on  board  and  send  them  to  Liverpool ; and 
we  endeavoured  to  see  if  a trade  could  be  carried  on 
for  these  people,  but  we  made  a loss  upon  it,  and 
we  found  it  could  not  be  done  under  present  condi- 
tions for  want  of  a pier.  I think  it  would  be  a great 
pity  to  make  a pier  there  which  did  not  contemplate 
commercial  use  as  well  as  fishery  use — a pier  upon 
which  you  could  put  up  a store,  because  you  know 
the  enormous  benefit  that  has  accrued  to  the  Milford 
district  by  Lord  Leitrim’s  steamer  running  ; and 
there  that  benefit  would  have  been  largely  minimized 
if  the  pier  had  not  been  of  such  a size  that  something 
like  commercial  stores  could  be  put  up  upon  it,  so 
that  fish  or  other  produce  could  for  a time  be  stored. 

I may  say  that  so  great  is  the  advantage  to  the 
Milford  district  of  that  pier  and  of  Lord  Leitrim’s 
steamer  that  Mrs.  Hart  will  probably  arrange  now  to 
send  goods  to  Glasgow  and  from  Glasgow  to  Milford  by 
Lord  Leitrim’s  steamer,  and  cart  them  from  Milford  to 
Gweedore.  It  is  a very  roundabout  way,  but  still,  on 
the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  economy  even  in  that, 
becausethere  there  is  a pier  with  an  adequate  store,  and 
the  cartage  is  somewhat  less  than  from  Letterkenny. 

19971.  Mi-.  Barry. — Where  does  the  steamer  stop 
now  when  she  puts  out  goods? — Outside  or  inside 
Gola  Island,  according  to  weather.  When  the  weather 
is  bad  she  will  not  come  inside. 

19972.  I suppose  when  the  wind  is  from  north 
or  north-west  the  steamer  has  to  stop  outside  alto- 
gether?— When  it  is  blowing  at  allheavily  a north-west 
wind  is  the  wind  which  would  affect  her. 

19973.  Then,  is  your  idea  to  make  a pier  which 
would  shelter  the  steamer,  so  that  she  could  go  along- 
side, or  simply  a pier  which  would  shelter  the  boats 
which  would  communicate  with  the  steamer? — For 
the  steamer  to  go  alongside.  You  see  you  have  an 
excellent  depth  of  water  there,  you  have  always 
twenty  feet.  If  you  made  anything  like  a pier  there 
a steamer  would  come  alongside. 

19974.  But  the  steamer  could  only  come  alongside 
when  the  water  was  smooth  unless  there  was  a harbour 
large  enough  to  break  the  swell?— I think  if  you  had 
your  pier  stretched  out  with  a little  convex  curve  the 
steamer  could  come  and  lie  up  inside  the  pier. 

19975.  What  sized  steamer  is  this  Sligo  steamer? 

I have  never  seen  her. 

19976.  I suppose  it  is  rather  a considerable  size? — 

I have  not  seen  her.  But  no  large  steamer  would  be 
necessary  for  a direct  traffic. 

19977.  I suppose  the  size  of  the  steamer  would  have 
some  relation  to  the  character  of  the  sea  that  she  has 
to  traverse?— Yes,  but  you  do  not  want  very  large 
steamers.  I do  not  know  what  size  Lord  Leitrim’s 
steamer  is  ; she  goes  round  to  Glasgow  quite  regularly. 

At  the  time  when  his  steamer  was  started  everybody 
said  there  was  no  good  starting  it ; that  there  was  no 
traffic,  and  no  fish  and  no  goods ; and  she  has  more  to 
do  than  she  can  do,  I believe. 

19978.  The  Chairman. — Do  I gather  from  your 
remarks  that  yon  consider  the  construction  of  a pier 
at  this  point,  and  the  facilities  of  steamers,  is  the  best 
way  of  opening  up  communications  with  the  congested 
parts  of  Donegal  instead  of  by  railway  ?— Yes,  I 
think  that  in  the  present  state  of  business  there  it  i3 
the  least  expensive,  and  that  from  which  they  will 
derive'  the  most  immediate  advantage.  I think  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a most  excellent  thing  if  you 
could  carry  a light  railway  from  Letterkenny  by  way 
of  Dunfanaghy  down  towards  this  pier  and  through 
that  district,  and  this  would  greatly  help  it. 

19979.  But  upon  the  whole  the  sea  is  the  natural 
road  ? — Yes,  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest  way.  If  you 
relied  solely  on  the  railway,  the  rates  that  we  are 
actually  charged  for  that  fourteen  miles, as  I have  shown 
4 P 2 
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you,  are  such  that  it  would  still  add  so  heavily  to  the 
cost  of  anything  like  fish  or  bulky  goods,  that  it  would 
not  be  the  same  advantage  to  people  as  having  a pier 
at  this  point,  so  that  steamers  could  call. 

19980.  Mr.  Barry. — You  think  that  such  a pier 
as  that  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  fishery  interests 
as  well  as  the  commercial  ? — A great  advantage,  it 
would  make  it  possible.  Practically  fishing  there  is 
impossible  now  it  is  so  uncertain,  and  the  cost  of  transit 
so  great,  and  the  intervals  of  time  at  which  the  fish 
can  be  shipped  are  so  considerable,  that  only  a very 
small  number  of  persons  can  engage  in  fishing  with 
any  success. 

19931.  How  often  does  the  steamer  pass  by  Gola 
Roads  ? — Once  a week. 

19982.  In  each  direction  ? — Yes. 

19983.  Mr.  Pirn. — Do  you  think  that  in  very 
rough  weather  with  a westerly  storm,  the  steamer 
would  be  able  to  go  inside  Gola  Island  to  this  pier  if 
it  were  there1? — I think  she  would.  I think  the 
shelter  is  so  considerable — 1 think  the  shelter  of  all 
those  islands  around  is  so  considerable  and  the  water 
so  calm  that  the  people  there  certainly  think  she 
would.  They  have  told  me  so. 

19984.  You  say  she  is  only  able  to  call  at  present 
by  daylight,  that,  I presume,  is  because  there  is  no 
light  on  the  place? — No  light  on  the  place,  no  an- 
chorage, no  place  where  we  can  see  her,  and  if  the 
boats  come  out  it  would  be  no  good  at  night ; they 
have  to  tranship  into  little  open  boats  so  that  there 
would  be  no  business  for  her  to  do  if  she  came  in. 

19985.  But  would  you  expect  if  there  was  a pier 
built  there  with  a good  light  on  it  that  the  steamer 
would  come  into  that  pier  at  night  ? — Oh  yes,  cer- 
tainly there  would  be  lights  there.  They  could 
come  in  as  well  at  night  as  in  the  day. 

19986.  The  Chairman. — What  sort  of  country  is 
it  between  Letterkenny  and  Bunbeg  ? — From  Letter- 
kenny  until  you  come  down  here  to.Dunlewy  you 
pass  over  an  immense  stretch  of  bog,  and  it  is  inside 
that  bog,  between  the  bog  and  the  eoast,  that  you  have 
the  whole  of  this  congested  district  of  17,000  people. 

19987.  My  question  related  to  the  possibility  of 
constructing  a railway  ? — There  are  very  good  roads 
across  the  bogs,  a railway  could  run  very  easily 
alongside  the  road.  There  are  very  good  roads  cut 
which  skirt  the  Errigal  and  Muckish  Mountains. 

19988.  Mr.  Barry. — How  far  is  it  from  Gweedore 
by  the  coast  to  Dunfanaghy,  and  what  sort  of  country 
is  it? — I think  it  is  about  eighteen  Irish  miles. 
All  the  way  up  to  Dunfanaghy  you  pass  through 
an  exceedingly  congested  district,  that  is  a district 
of  small  farms  and  rough  granite,  with  farms  re- 
claimed from  the  bog,  and  a very  industrious 
laborious  people,  very  closely  packed,  the  majority 
of  the  males  at  present  earning  their  money  by  a little 
work  on  their  own  farms,  and  then  by  migrating  to 
Scotland  and  England  for  harvest  work,  the  women 
Btaying  at  home,  some  of  them  going  out  to  service 
work  also  for  the  time,  and  now  they  are  beginning 
to  get  a living  by  this  increase  of  work  in  spinning 
and  weaving.  That  is  the  kind  of  work  we  want  to 
increase,  so  that  the  men,  when  they  come  back  in 
the  winter,  and  the  women  all  the  year,  may  find 
supplementary  occupations. 

19989.  Do  you  get  your  wool  from  London — is  it 
Australian  ? — A large  part  of  it ; there  is  a certain 
kind  of  wool  grown  in  Donegal,  the  mountain  wool, 
which  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  the  best 
class  of  homespuns,  but  the  prevalent  wool  there, 
the  wool  of  the  black-faced  sheep,  is  quite  unsuited 
for  it,  therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  people  occupa- 
tion, Mrs.  Hart  sends  the  most  suitable  wool  which 
will  produce  the  homespuns,  for  which  there  is  a 
market,  and  the  wool  of  the  black-faced  sheep  has  to 
be  exported  for  other  purposes. 

19990.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Ballyness  Pier 
or  Harbour  at  all,  half  way  between  Gweedore  and 
Dunfanaghy,  opposite  Tory  Island? — No.  I know 


Dunfanaghy  Harbour,  but  not  Ballyness.  Dun 
fanaghy  is  a very  bad  harbour  to  get  in  and  out  of 

19991.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  old  pier  at 
Bally  ness  at  this  time  ? — No. 

19992.  I did  not  know  whether  you  were  acquainted 
with  it,  and  whether,  supposing  it  were  possible  to 

improve  that  pier,  it  would  answer  the  purpose? 

That  again  is  at  the  extreme  northern  edge  of  that 
district. 

19993.  T thought  you  said  it  was  very  thickly 

populated  right  up  from  Gweedoi’e  to  Dunfanaghy  ? 

But  here  you  have  only  the  extreme  point  of  the  district 
so  that  everything  would  have  still  to  come  all  that 
distance  to  and  from  Dunfanaghy,  My  impression  is 
it  is  about  twenty-six  statute  miles  by  the  road  but  I 
will  correct  that  if  it  is  wrong.  Dunfanaghy  is  a place 
where  we  have  to  send  telegrams,  and  I know  it  is 
15s.  to  send  a telegram  on  from  there.  I may  tell  you 
as  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  telegrams 
that  it  will  take  three  days  to  get  an  answer  back 
from  Gweedore  if  you  telegraph  to  the  nearest  station 
and  thence  by  post-car. 

19994.  And  how  long  does  the  post  take? The 

post  will  take,  there  and  back,  between  four  and  five 
days  to  get  answers,  allowing  for  the  time  of  coming 
in  and  going  out.  If  it  happened  that  your  letter 
reached  just  at  the  moment  before  the  post  was  going 
out,  you  might  get  it  twenty-four  hours  sooner.  The 
cost  of  a telegraphic  message  is  15s.  from  London  to 
Gweedore,  which  is  a great  deal  more  than  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris. 

19995.  And  it  is  6 d.  a word  to  America? — Yes, 
ours  is  more  than  that.  Again  it  costs  us  now  £6  a 
ton  to  send  goods  and  bring  them  away  from  this 
place  to  London ; we  could  send  them  to  America  or 
Bombay  for  £6. 

19996.  I do  not  think  you  told  us  what  you  paid 
the  Sligo  steamer  for  the  goods? — Very  high  rates 
because  there  is  no  competition.  For  woollen  goods, 
2s.  9 d.  per  cwt..  or  55 s.  a ton  from  Liverpool  to  Gola 
Roads,  and  if  to  that  you  add  the  freight  from  London 
to  Liverpool  at  32s.  per  ton,  the  through  rate  reduces 
the  freight  charges  from  £6,  which  is  what  you  pay 
by  rail,  to  £4  7s.  That  is  still  excessive,  and  if  you 
had  anything  like  regular  steam  communication  and 
goods  going  regularly  that  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced because  Lord  Leitrim’s  steamer  takes  goods 
from  Glasgow  to  Milford  for  1 Is.  per  ton.  That  is 
why  we  are  going  to  send  now  by  that  steamer.  It 
is  prohibitive  practically  on  the  industries  of  the  dis- 
trict to  have  such  difficulties  of  transit  and  such  cost. 
I am  bound  to  say  we  found  the  people  very  laborious 
and  very  industrious. 

19997.  Willing  to  work? — Crying  out  for  work, 
and  willing  to  work  for  very  low  wages.  Mrs.  Hart 
states  she  has  never  been  robbed  of  a .pennyworth  of 
goods,  and  her  only  difficulty  is  not  having  been  able 
to  train  enough  weavers.  At  the  same  time  the  in- 
dustry is  going  on  so  well  that  there  are  large  offers 
for  the  goods  the  peasant  workers  are  making,  they 
have  learnt  so  well  that  if  we  could  produce  and  trans- 
mit with  regularity  at  moderate  prices,  ten  or  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  goods,  there  is  a market  for 
them.  The  Donegal  Industrial  Fund  have  contracts 
offered  now  for  fully  ten  times  the  monthly  production 
of  Mrs.  Hax-t’s  new  dyed  and  patterned  tweeds. 

19998.  Mrs.  Hart  says-  that  if  they  had  the  proper 
facilities  at  the  present  time  they  are  offered  orders  to 
the  extent  of  ten  times  the  amount  of  goods  they 
can  produce  ? — Yes,  in  one  production.  Mr.  Pim  will 
quite  understand  what  I mean.  The  one  thing  we 
look  upon  as  the  most  hopeful  work  for  the  district 
is  that  having  taught  the  people  great  skill  in  the  art 
of  dyeing,  so  that  they  can  produce  things  now  exactly 
to  tint,  and  in  the  art  of  weaving  so  that  they  can 
produce  homespuns  of  exactly  the  pattern  and  quality 
given  to  them,  they  are  turning  out  now  with  a very 
limited  number  of  weavers,  in  Gweedore,  only  about 
1,000  yards  a month ; but  Mrs.  Hart  had  a firm 
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. that  if  she  could  turn  out  10,000  yards  a 
0tt6rth  of  these  particular  goods  to  pattern  they  would 
Waken  up.  The  only  complaint  of  wholesale  buyers 
•that  they  are  rarely  produced  punctually  to  time 
12  - ir  to  the  difficulties  and  delays  of  transit,  and 
?Wwe  cannot  turn  out  sufficient,  of  course  every 
V"  we  are  able  to  turn  out  more ; but  we  have 
offer  of  an  order  for  10,000  yards  a month,  and 
other  firm  in  the  north  of  England  to  whom  these 
™me  goods  were  offered,  said  ; “ It  is  no  use  coming 
t us  with  these  small  quantities;  the  goods  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  that  have  ever  been  put  on 


the  market.  If  you  can  give  us  6,000,  10,000, 
or  15,000  yards  a month  we  will  take  it  up  and  make  Mr  Ernert 
it  a specialty,  but  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  do  any-  Uart. 
thing  with  such  small  quantities  as  1,000  or  2,000 
yards  a month."  In  fact  to  make  a specialty  or  create 
a trade  in  any  district  in  any  suitable  article  you  must 
be  able  to  turn  out  any  large  quantities  with  great 
regularity  and  with  such  certainty  of  transit  and 
delivery  that  you  can  make  contracts  up  to  date  and 
deliver  them  at  that  data 
[Adjourned.] 


one  HUNDEED  AND  SEVENTH  DAY— FEIDAY,  NOVEMBEE  11th,  1887. 

Thi.  Commission  inspected  tie  branch  line  of  railway  nmning  along  the  road  from  Wisbeach  to 
A Upwell  and  Outwell. 


ONE  HUNDEED  AND  EIGHTH  DAY-THUBSDAY,  DECEMBEE  1st,  1887.. 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  their  Second  Report. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINTH  DAY — FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  2nd,  1887. 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  B l INDEED  AND  TENTH  DAY— SATUEDAY,  DECEMBEE  3kd,  1887. 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  HUNDEED  AND  ELEVENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY, DECEMBEE7th, 1887. 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  HUNDEED  AND  TWELFTH  DAY-THUESDAY,  DECEMBEE  8th,  1887. 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  HUNDEED  AND  THIETEENTH  DAY-FRIDAY,  DECEMBEE  9th,  1887. 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  HUNDEED  AND  FOURTEENTH  DAY— MONDAY,  DECEMBEE  12th,1887. 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  HUNDEED  AND  FIFTEENTH  DAY-TUESDAY,  DECEMBEE  13th,  1887. 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTEENTH  DAY-TDESDAY,  DECEMBER  27th,  m 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTEENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER  28th,  1887. 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEENTH  DAY— THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER  29th,  1887. 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEENTH  DAY-FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  30th,  1887, 

Draft  Report  further  considered. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTIETH  DAY— SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER  31st,  1887 
Draft  Report  farther  considered. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIRST  DAY— WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY  4th,  1888. 

Second  Report  settled  and  signed. 
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APPENDIX. 


DEEP  SEA  FISHERIES. 

Suggested  Heads  of  Evidence. 


1 To  -what  extent  is  deep  sea  fishing  no-w  carried 
on  off  the  coasts  ojf  Ireland>  to  your  personal  know- 
ledge ? 

(o.)  hy  Irishmen. 

(£>.)  hy  others. 

2 "What  descriptions  and  quantities  of  fish  are 
caught  in  the  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? 

(a.)  permanent  denizens  of  the  Irish  waters. 

(b.)  migratory  visitants. 

3 What  reasons  are  there  for  thinking  that  deep 
sea  'fishery  can  be  developed,  so  far  as  regards  the 
existence  of  fish  in  sufficient  quantities  1 

4.  How  is  deep  sea  fishing  carried  on  in  your 

district1?  , 

(a.)  by  rowing  boats. 

(b.)  by  sailing  boats. 

(c.)  by  nets. 

(d.)  by  trawling. 

(e.)  by  line. 

5.  How  is  the  fish  taken  to  market  from  your  dis- 
trict, and  what  is  the  cost  of  carriage? 

6.  What  are  the  requisites  for  deep  sea  fishery 
under  the  following  heads? 

(a.)  materiel. 

(b.)  harbours. 

(c.)  means  of  distribution. 

(d.)  personnel. 

( e .)  knowledge.  , _ 

How  far  do  each  of  these  exist  in  the  parts  of  Ire- 
land with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and  m what  res- 
pects is  there  a deficiency  ? 

In  particular,  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  a great 
need  of  large  boats  and  that  Curing  Establishments  do 

n°7  What  means  exist,  or  should  be  provided  for 
supplying  deficiencies  under  the  several  heads  m the 
proceeding  question  ? 

(a ) The  two  funds  (Reproductive  Loan  Fund  and 
Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries  Fund)  which  now  exist— are 
they  useful  ? Might  their  usefulness  be  increased,  and 

(6.)  The  general  policy  contemplated  by  the  Fishery 


Piers  and  Harbours  Act  of  1846,  and  followed  (witli 
some  exceptions)  since  then  seems  to  have  been  the 
erection  of  a largo  number  of  small  piers  and  harbour 
works,  mostly  dry  at  lovf  water.  Do  you  approve  of 
this  policy  ? and  if  not,  what  would  you  suggest  to 
replace  it  ? 

(c.)  i.  What  improvements  would  you  recommend 
in  the  railway  arrangements  as  regards  Irish  fish  in 
respect  of 

(a.)  extensions? 

(/?.)  rates  for  carriage  of  fish  ? 

(y.)  speed  at  which  fish  is  carried  ? 

ii.  How  can  improved  markets  beobtained, especially 
as  regards  the  prices  paid  to  fishermen  ? 

iii.  Are  you  aware  of  any  telegraph  extensions 
which  would  be  useful  for  fisheries  but  which  would 
not  be  self-supporting  ? 

(d.)  Do  you  think  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts 
have  a markedly  greater  predisposition  than  others  to 
make  fishing  their  staple  industry  ? 

(e.)  Is  increased  knowledge  needed  as  regards — 

(i.)  net  making. 

(ii.)  boat  building. 

(iii.)  the  habits  of  fish. 

(iv.)  the  situation  of  fishing  grounds. 

(v.)  the  management  of  large  fishing  craft  and 
of  the  newest  appliances. 

8.  Are  the  numbers  of  fish,  on  any  fishing  ground 
known  to  you,  in  danger  of  being  diminished  ? If  so, 
to  what  causes  do  you  attribute  this  result  ? 

9.  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  any  of  the  defects 
which  exist  by 

(a.)  the  State  ? 

(6.)  local  effort,  in  money  or  otherwise? 

10.  As  regards  harbours  in  particular — 

(a.)  how  should  sites  be  selected  ? 

b.)  who  should  be  charged  with  the  construction  of 
harbours  ? 

(c.)  who  should  be  responsible  for  their  mauiton- 


(d.)  what  charges  should  be  made  for  the  use  of 
them,  and  how  should  such  charges  be  calculated? 


Answebs  to  foregoing  Questions, 
Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow.— Mr.  George  Earle. 
1.  To  very  limited  extent.  About  100  men  here 


SJ^Cod,  plaice,  mackerel,  herring,  and  pollock. 

4’.  By  sailing  and  rowing  boats,  using  drift  nets  and 
long  lines.  No  trawling.  . 

5.  By  cart  to  Dublin  market,  or  sold  in  district. 

6'.  Large  boats  and  harbour  accommodation  neces- 
sary. Boats  here  too  small.  Curing  establishments 

"rt)  Loan  funds  would  be  more  useful  if  lower 
percentage  were  charged  and  longer  period  given  for 

^^Better  to  choose  sites  containing  sufficient  water 
at  all  tides. 


(c.)  Railway  arrangements  not  material  in  this 
locality. 

(d.)  Yes. 

(e.)  Men  in  this  locality  are  well  experienced  in 
these  different  branches. 

8.  Fish  diminished  by  trawling. 

9.  By  erecting  harbours  and  granting  free  loans  to 
fishermen.  Many  local  efforts  have  failed  from  want 
of  harbour  accommodation  for  large  boats. 

10.  (a.)  When  sufficient  water. 

(6.)  The  State. 

(•) 

(d.)  Free. 


Wicklow  —Mr.  James  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  Harbour  Comimssioners. 

1.  About  one-tenth  of  fishing  off  the  south  and  w 
coast  of  Ireland  carried  on  by  Irishmen. 

2.  Herring  and  mackerel  (in  great  quantities),  hake  and 
cod,  ling.  About  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a great  0. 

herring  fishery  off  Wicklow  coast.  Even  ten  years  ?er,C  avumuwk  UC1C  __  _ _ 

ago  there  were  large  takes  by  sailing  anc  T0vrmo  * . oufc  of  orcjer.  Good  harbour,  *vith  twelve 

For  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a falling  on  in  sou 
quantity. 


Some  line  fishing  as  well  as  by  nets  in  rowing 
. jail  boats. 

By  rail  to  Dublin  in  one  hour — charge  about  6c?. 
:r  crane. 

Fishermen  here  poor.  Their  boats  and  tackle 
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feet  of  water  at  low  water  spring  tides.  Great 
need  of  large  boats  suitable  for  any  weather.  Men 
are  intelligent  and  good  sailors.  Curing  establish- 
ments would  give  employment  to  many  and  equalize 
the  market. 

7 . (a.)  Wicklow  people  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  these  funds. 

(b.)  Bad  policy  to  erect  piers  or  harbour  works  that 
would  dry  at  low  water.  On  shore  winds  always  bring 
a bad  and  dangerous  sea. 

(*) 


(d.)  Nearly  all  the  coast  men  have  a liking  for 
fishing— are  splendid  boat  builders  and  good 
makers.  ° 

(e.)  Except  trawling,  our  men  know  their  work 

8. 

9. 

10.  Would  select  sites  safe  in  case  of  on  shore 
storms.  Desirable  to  have  a small  river  to  scour  or 
flush  out  in  case  of  silting  up. 


1.  On  the  east  coast,  till  a few  years  ago,  the  fishing 
was  carried  on  by  Scotch,  Manx,  Cornish,  and  Irishmen 
—latterly  it  has  been  mostly  carried  on  by  irishmen. 

On  the  south  and  south-west  coasts  Scotch,  Manx, 
Cornish,  and  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  Irishmen,  are  ex- 
tensively employed. 

2.  Oysters  are  still  taken  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  they  are  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly. 

Herrings  vary  much  in  quantity.  Cod  fish. 

3.  The  oyster  grounds  it  is  considered  might  be  im- 
proved by  restriction  as  to  seasons  and  mode  of 
dredging. 

4.  (a.)  Only  used  in  the  shore  fishing. 

(b.)  Yes,  very  largely. 

(ft)  Yes,  extensively. 

(d.)  Yes,  to  a limited  extent. 

(ft)  Yes,  in  a very  small  way. 

5.  If  the  herring  fishing  is  good,  steamers  are 
specially  chartered  to  convey  the  fish  to  Liverpool,  and 
thence  by  rail. 

If  the  quantity  is  small  the  fish  is  sent  away  in 
boxes  to  Dublin ; cost  by  rail  to  Dublin  2s.  6d.  per 
mease  of  500,  and  across  channel  2s.  6 d.  per  400. 

French  vessels  used  to  come  for  the  oysters,  but  do 
not  come  now. 

6.  (a.)  Boats  of  a large  class  and  supply  of  good 
nets.  Mackerel  and  herring. 

(S.)  Harbours  with  a sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
admit  boats  at  all  times. 

. (c-)  Especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  exten- 
sive  fishing  grounds,  and  at  ports  where  the  majority 
of  the  fishing  boats  resort.  J 

. (d-)  pood,  intelligent,  trained  men,  who  make  fish- 
ing their  sole  occupation. 

(e.)  The  ordinary  knowledge  of  a coasting  sailor, 
habit  of  fish,  and  a.practical  knowledge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  fishing  boat  and  nets. 

There  is  a deficiency  in  the  number  of  large  boats 
required  to  follow  up  the  fish  to  Ardglass  and  the 
bfietland  Isles.  These  would  soon  spring  up  if  there 
was  better  harbour  accommodation  at  Arklow  than 
there  has  been  hitherto.  The  want  of  curing  establish- 
ments is  not  so  much  felt  on  the  east  coast  as  on  the 
south-west. 

■ ]■  («•)  Rule  1 has  in  a few  cases  been  of  use  ■ the 
difficulty  is  in  getting  sureties.  Rule  2 has  been  the 
means  of  supplying  a few  first  class  boats,  but  the  sums 
to  be  lent  annually  are  very  limited  and  should  be  in- 


Arklow. — The  Earl  of  Cakysfobt. 


creased,  and  if  possible  some  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided for  getting  nets.  1 

(6.)  The  tidal  piers  are  useful  for  shore  fishing  with 
small  boats,  but  not  suited  for  the  large  class  of  boats 
required  for  deep  sea  fishing. 

(c.)  i.  (a.)  The  eastcoast  has  nothingto  complain  of  in 
this  respect. 

(ft-)  To°  high ; carriage  frequently  exceeding  the 
prime  cost  of  the  fish  (vide  5). 

(y.)  No  cause  of  complaint. 

(ii.)  Theprice  depends  upon  the  demand  in  England 
and  on  the  agents  for  the  English  markets.  ° ’ 

(iii.)  No. 

(d.)  Certainly  the  Arklow  fishermen  unless  actually 
pressed  by  necessity  would  not  work  at  anythin-*  else 
(e.)  i.  At  Arklow  the  nets  are  all  made  by  machi- 
nery elsewhere,  but  there  are  women  who  make  large 
earnings  by  mending  nets ; they  cannot  compete  with 
machinery  for  making  new  ones. 

(ii.)  The  inhabitants  of  each  particular  locality  seem 
r , xltan^  beRt  the  re<luirements  of  the  place,  but 
l think  that  instruction  in  some  points  might  be  of  use 
to  them. 

(iii  ) More  extended  knowledge  nnder  this  lead 
would  be  very  useful. 

(iv.)  Is  well  known. 

(v.)  I think  much  might  be  learned  under  this 
head,  though  the  fishermen  are  satisfied  with  their 
knowledge  in  all  sort  of  craft  except  steam. 

8 The  oysters  on  beds  from  Wicklow  Head  to 
Wexford  are  being  run  out,  in  consequence  of  succm- 
sive  dredging ; whereas  each  boat  had  formerly  but  one 
dredge,  she  has  now  six  or  seven. 

9.  (a.)  If  necessary  to  stop  dredging  altogether  for 
a few  years  (1  is  it  possible)  and  afterwards  to  curtail 
the  open  months. 

(6.) 

e 1?!  ■ WltJ1  due  res"d  t0  the  P°rta.  which  most 
of  the  hshmg  boats  belong,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  good  fishing  grounds. 

(b.)  The  Government. 

(ft)  The  local  authorities  under  Government  super- 
vision. 1 

(d.)  For  trading  vessels  a regular  rate  per  register 
ton  should  be  struck,  and  both  this  charge,  wharfage, 

. * sh°uJd  Pe  proportion  to  charges  made  for 
similar  facilities  in  other  harbours. 

For  fishing  boats  an  annual  or  other  periodical 
charge  should  be  levied,  varying  on  first,  second,  and 
smaller  class  boats. 


East  and  South-east  Coast.— J.  C.  Dicker,  Esq. 


1.  lo  the  extent  of  at  least  a million  sterling 

annually.  ° 

2.  Cod,  hake,  turbot,  soles,  mackerel,  herrin<*s  pil- 
chard, &c.  ° ’ 1 4 5 

3.  Abundance  of  fish  if  remunerative  prices  could 
be  secured  to  fishermen. 

4.  Well  found  sailing  boats  having  Scotch  made 
nets,  costing  £300,  also  carry  deep  sea  lines. 

5.  At  present  no  arrangement  and  no  regular 

market.  6 


. 6'  Well  {ound  o°°d  sea  boats  with  nets  and  lines  ; 
piers  m sheltered  positions  in  the  existing  harbours. 
There  at  present  exists  an  excellent  body  of  experienced 
fishermen.  1 

The  Arklow  fishermen  are  well  found  and  com- 
petent. All  other  localities  deficient  in  boats,  nets, 
&c.  Large  boats  and  curing  establishments  absolutely 
necessary. 

7 Government  should  aid  in  erection  of  curing 
establishments. 
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(a.)  Local  agents  should  be  appointed  to  facilitate 
granting  of  loans  to  fishermen. 

° (i.'j  Piers  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  admit 
boats  at  low  water,  and  where  necessary  additional 
accommodation  should  be  provided. 

/c  ) Where  existing  railway  comes  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  landing  place,  would  make  extension. 
Good  markets  can  be  obtained  in  London,  Birming- 
ham and  Liverpool,  by  arrangement  with  railway 
companies. 


(d.)  Yes.  From  Arklow  to  Dungarvan  people  show 
great  fitness  for  fishing. 

8. 

9.  Fish  curers  and  coopers  from  Scotland  should  be 
introduced.  State  could  give  great  aid  by.  erecting 
curing  houses  at  certain  points.  Constructing  piers 
available  at  all  states  of  tide  for  vessels  of  fifty  to  sixty 
tons  and  drawing  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  the  enlarging 
and  improvement  of  existing  harbours.  Local  reports 
from  fishermen,  &c.,  should  be  collected,  by  the  State. 


Dunmore,  East,  Co.  Waterford. — Mr.  Robert  Dobbyn. 


1.  Trawlers  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  tons  are  en- 
gaged at  Dunmore,  East.  The  numbers  vary  from 
eighteen  to  forty. 

2.  Turbot,  sole,  haddock,  plaice,  gurnet,  cod,  &c., 
are  to  be  had  all  the  year  round. 

3.  Immense  quantities  of  herring  and  mackerel 
taken  of  late  years. 

4.  Trawling  and  herring  nets. 

5.  Fish  sent  in  common  carts  to  Waterford  (nine 
miles).  Two  cwt.  will  cost  as  much  as  ten  cwt.  Sent 
from  Waterford  by  rail  to  Dublin  or  by  steamer  and 
G.W.R.  to  London.  Charges  ruinous — over  quarter 
value  of  fish. 

6.  Good  harbours  and  boats ; low  rates  and  railway 
facilities  required.  Boats  are  large  enough,  and  cur- 
ing establishments  not  required  if  proper  means  of 
transmission  were  provided.  A light  railway  or 
tramway  from  Dunmore  to  Waterford  advisable. 

7.  (a.)  Loan  funds  are  of  no  advantage. 

If  proper  facilities  for  transmission  were  provided 
there  is  plenty  of  unproductive  money  in  country  to 
work  any  paying  project.  ' 

(6.)  No  commercial  gain  from  small  piers  which  dry 
at  low  water,  arid  persons,  half  farmers  and  half  fisher- 
men, are  no  advantage  to  the  community  or  even  to 
themselves. 


(c.)  Fish  should  be  carried  by  all  trains,  except  ex- 
press mails,  and  at  low  rates. 

(d.)  Yes.  Where  fishing  is  the  only  means  of 
living. 

(e.)  People  have  knowledge  enough  if  they  had 
means  of  getting  to  market. 

8.  Do  not  believe  in  danger  of  diminution  of  fish 

from  over  fishing.  \ 

9.  The  State  should  advance  money  at  low  rates  to 
construct  light  railways  to  connect  good  fishing  har- 
bours with  railway  termini,  and  enforce  cheap  through 
rates  to  market  by  fast  trains.  There  should  be  State 
control  of  railways. 

Within  the  last- few  years  an  immense  herring  fish- 
ery has  sprung  up  at  Dunmore,  East,  lasting  each 
year  for  nearly  twenty-four  weeks.  Fifty  to  seventy 
boats  engaged,  coming  principally  from  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Isle  of  Man,  having  from  six  to  eight  men 
on  each  boat.  The  daily  take  averages  from  20  to 
150  mease  of  herrings  to  each  boat  (a  mease  equals 
635  fish,  weight  about  two  cwt.),  weighing  from  two 
to  fifteen  tons.  Prices  vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  5 d. 
per  mease.  Steamers  at  times  run  for  Milford  en  route 
for  London,  and  bring  back  salt  and  boxes.  Some- 
times thirty  or  forty  tons  of  fish  are  thrown  into  the 
sea  from  want  of  facilities  to  bring  to  market. 


Dungarvan  Industrial  Association. 


1.  To  a large  extent. 

2.  Mackerel,  herrings,  hake,  &c.,  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

3.  In  poor  districts,  such  as  Baltimore,  where 
assistance  has  been  afforded,  prosperity  now  exists. 
In  Dungarvan  there  is  not  even  a solitary  herring 
boat,  although  it  has  been  ascertained  that  herrings 
can  be  obtained  there  in  mid- winter,  and  nearly  the 
whole  year  round. 

5.  By  rail,  steamers  (occasionally),  and  carts. 
About  three  times  the  price  paid  for  the  fish  in  many 
cases  during  the  present  season. 

6.  (a.)  Boats. 

(6.)  Extension  of  pier  at  Ballinacourty,  and  one 
mile  of  light  railway. 

<e.)  Technical  education. 

There  is  a general  deficiency  in  this  respect.. 

7.  Boats,  extension  of  railway,  and  education,  it 

1 (a.)  The  two  funds  are  useful  to  a limited  extent 
only.  Their  usefulness  might  be  largely  increased  by 
granting  loans  to  fishermen,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding gear,  on  the  security  of  their  boats,  and  by 


<n-anting  new  boats  to  fishermen  of  approved  character 
and  training,  the  sum  thus  invested  to  be  secured  by 
a mortgage  of  the  boat  to  the  Treasury  or  Board  of 

Works the  payment  to  be  spread  over  a number  of 

years,  and  fixed  at  easy  instalments. 

(b.)  Small  piers  or  harbour  works  may  benefit  some 
districts,  but  the  necessity  that  here  exists  is  for  a 
pier  at  which  fish  can  be  landed  at  all  times. 

(c.)  Extension  of  railway  to  Ballinacourty,  and 
lower  rate  of  carriage. 

ii.  By  the  establishment  of  curing  houses  at  each 
fishing  station. 

(d.)  Yes. 

(e.)  Yes,  as  regards  all. 

9.  (a.)  Loans. 

(6.)  None. 

10.  (6.)  The  county  in  which  such  improvements 
are  required. 

(c.)  The  county. 

(d.)  Would  leave  the  fixing  of  the  charges  to 
be  in  the  control  of  the  persons  liable  to  maintain 
them. 


Ardmore,  Co.  Waterford, 

1.  Where  there  are  harbours  (natural  or  artificial), 

fishing  is  carried  on  as  an  all  the  year  round  in- 
dustry by  Irishmen  and  in  the  seasons  of  migratory 
fish  both  by  Irish  and  English  and  Scotch  with  a 
number  of  Manxmen.  , r 

2.  Mackerel,  herrings,  sprats,  whiting,  cod,  nn0, 
conger,  hake,  haddock,  pollock,  bream,  skate,  plaice, 
sole,  turbot,  &c.  The  first  three-named  being  more 
or  less  migratory. 


, Sir  Robert  Sandeman. 

3.  From  the  number  of  English  and  other  boats 
which  come  yearly  here,  and  whose  crews  earn  good 

^4 *(<».)  Yes.  1 All  by  open  boats  of  18-28  feet  over- 
(b.)  Yes.  J all. 

(c.)  Yes. 

(d.)  Yes. 

(e.)  Yes,  both  long  and  hand  line. 

5 Either  by  sea  when  weather  permits,  distance  seven 

4 Q 
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miles  and  sixteen  respectively,  to  nearest  railway  ; or 
by  road  seven  miles  and  thirteen  to  same  stations. 

6.  (a.)  Boats  of  larger  size,  decked,  than  those  at 
present  in  use  are  wanted  to  enable  the  crews  to  keep 
the  sea  during  winter  and  spring  months ; which  they 
are  seldom  able  to  do  in  open  boats  at  night. 

(5.)  A harbour  with  sufficient  depth  at  low  water 
to  shelter  boats  of  15-20  tons  in  any  weather. 

Curing  establishments  would  be  of  the  greatest 
•benefit,  as  now  frequently,  when  there  is  a glut  of 
fish  it  is  worthless  and  often  thrown  away. 

(c.)  As  the  fishing  increased  in  value,  the  means 
o : distribution  by  steamer  or  rail  would  naturally 
follow. 

(e.)  The  men  require  a better  knowledge  of  syste- 
matic work  and  discipline,  as  they  are  willing  enough 
to  work  if  they  are  well  managed. 

7.  (6.)  Harbours  dry  at  low  water  are  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  as  men  have  when  at  sea  in  bad 
weather  always  to  watch  the  tide,  and  an  hour  or  two 
would  often  make  a great  difference  to  them  as  regards 
their  takes,  besides  giving  them  more  confidence. 

(c.)  The  granting  of  cheap  through  rates  from  all 
coast  stations  to  the  inland  towns  and  to  the  great 
centres  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  rates  to  be 
.available  to  all  alike  without  distinction.  Quick 
delivery  is  a very  important  point  especially  with 
some  kinds  of  fish. 

iii.  This  district  is  at  present  without  telegraphic 
communication,  and  would  not,  at  present,  in  my 


opinion,  be  self-supporting,  but  would,  no  doubt  he 
so  when  the  fishing  develops  a little. 

( d .)  Have  noticed  this  particularly. 

(i  ) No. 

(ii.)  Yes,  very  much  required  at  present,  no 
facilities  for  either  building  or  repairing  boats  of  any 
class. 

(iii.)  No ; men  have  a good  knowledge. 

(iv.)  No,  as  regards  all  in-shore  grounds  in  the 
district. 

v.  Men  have  not  had  experience  of  larger  craft,  but 
they  are  hardy  and  good  seamen,  and  would  soon 
pick  up  knowledge  with  some  training  and  encourage- 
ment. 

8.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  there  is  no  fear. 

9.  A great  deal  could  be  done  by  a good  system 
of  loans  for  the  purchase  of  boats  and  nets  (with 
careful  supervision  to  see  that  the  moneys  were 
properly  applied,  as  I have  known  cases  where  such 
has  not  been  the  case). 

10.  Sites  for  harbours  should  be  selected  as  near 
the  best  fishing  grounds  as  possible,  with  a due  regard 
to  internal  communication. 

A great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
bait  for  the  long  liners,  and  knowledge  on  this  point  is 
much  wanted. 

Fishing  boats  should  bear  a harbour  dues  tax 
as  all  other  vessels  using  a port  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 


Castletownshend,  Co.  Cork. — Rev.  J.  O’Sullivan,  R.C.  Administrator. 


1.  To  a very  large  extent  both  by  native  and  foreign 
fishermen. 

2.  Ling,  cod,  hake,  haddock  and  lobsters  are  taken 
in  large  quantities,  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Turbot, 
plaice  and  sole,  are  also  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
Mackerel  are  taken  in  almost  unlimited  quantities 
from  hi  arch  to  end  of  J une,  and  herrings  and  pilchards, 
occasionally. 

3. 

4.  About  fifty  yawls  (rowing  boats),  and  150  first 
class  mackerel  and  herring  boats,  fishing  by  lines, 
trammels  and  other  nets.  About  sixteen  large  boats 
trawl  from  June  to  January. 

5.  By  steamer  occasionally  to  England,  but  as  a rule 
by  cart  to  Skibbereen,  thence  by  rail  to  Cork,  Dublin, 
and  England,  &c.  Cost  of  carriage  per  box  to  Cork, 
2s.  6tf. ; to  Dublin,  5s. ; and  to  English  markets  10s., 
on  average. 


6.  Castlehaven  or  Castletownshend  harbour  is 
admirably  suited  for  fishery  purposes,  and  is  largely 
availed  of ; but  a pier  and  slip  are  urgently  needed. 

7.  (a.)  These' funds  are  useful;  but  their  usefulness 
would  be  very  much  increased  by  substituting  a lien 
or  mortgage  on  each  boat  as  security  for  payment  of 
the  loans  instead  of  requiring  two  securities. 

(b.) 

(c.)  Railway  rates  at  present  too  high,  almost 
prohibitive.  Fish  landed  here  in  the  morning  is  in 
the  Cork  and  Dublin  market  the  following  morning, 
and  in  the  English  markets  the  second  morning 
after. 

(d.)  Yes. 

(< e .).  Increased  knowledge  is  needed  as  regards  net- 
making.  There  is  a first  class  iesident  boat-builder. 

8. 

9.  A pier  and  slip  should  be  constructed  at  Castle- 
townshend by  the  State. 


South  and  South-west  Coasts. — Mr.  R.  Cronin,  Isle  of  Man. 


1.  About  600  boats  prosecute  mackerel  fishing ; 650 
engaged  herring  fishing — a considerable  number  of 
boats  follow  deep  sea  line  fishing  off  the  Nymph  Bank 
and  off  Innisboffin  and  Tory  Island.  About  200  Irish 
boats,  and  400  others. 

2.  Mackerel,  herring,  ling. 

3.  Are  good  reasons  for  so  thinking. 

4.  By  drift  nets,  trawl  nets,  and  long  lines. 

5.  By  rail  and  steamers. 

6.  Requisites : — Boats  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons, 
provided  with  nets  and  long  lines.  A great  want  of 
good  harbours  in  west  and  north-west  of  Ireland. 
Seven  able  seamen  and  one  boy  required  in  each  boat. 
Fishermen  should  have  a knowledge  of  the  working 
of  boats  and  nets  and  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
fish. 

There  is  a general  deficiency  in  requisites  at  present. 
Curing  establishments  are  almost  non-existent,  and 
large  boats  are  required; 


7.  Government  grants  required. 

(a.)  Number  of  loans  should  be  increased. 

(b.)  Very  useful  for  the  small  causes  engaged  in  in- 
shore fishing. 

(c.)  A great  and  general  reduction  in  railway  rate 
required ; also  an  extension  of  railways. 

Fishermen  can  get  larger  proportion  of  price  by 
reducing  rate  for  carriage.  Fish  salesman’s  monopoly. 

Telegraph  extensions  required  from  Dingle  to  Smer- 
wick,  and  to  V entry. 

(d.)  Yes. 

(e.)  Yes.  In  management  of  crafts,  Arc.,  men  are 
well  up  to  their  duty. 

8. 

"9.  Government  grants  required ; local  efforts  quite 
inadequate. 

1 0.  (a.)  In  proximity  to  best  fishing  grounds. 

( b .)  The  Government. 

(c.)  Local  Harbour  Boards 

(d.)  Harbour  dues  should  be  charged  on  tonnage. 
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South  and  South-west  Coasts. — J.  A.  L. 


1.  To  a limited  extent. 

2.  (a.)  Ling,  sole,  plaice,  rock,  cod,  eel,  Ac. 

(b.)  Migratory  fish  — pilchards,  herrings,  hake, 
mackerel,  Ac. 

3. 

4.  Around  the  coast  in  row  boats. 

5.  From  most  places  by  carts.  Railway  charges 
excessive. 

6.  Nets,  large  boats,  and  trained  boys ; piers  like 
Ballycotton  needed  around  the  coast.  Local  fishery 
inspectors  required,  who  would  investigate  fishermen’s 
case  and  advise  Government  as  to  loans,  &c.  In  all 
requisites  now  a deficiency.  Large  boats  and  curing 
establishments  required. 

7.  Would  advise  appointment  of  four  sub-commis- 
sioners, each  to  look  after  his  own  district. 


Carbery,  Esq.,  J.P. 

(a.)  Existing  funds  useful,  but  too  limited  in  opera- 
tion. 

(b.)  A useless  policy  and  waste  of  money.  Would 
be  better  to  make  a few  large  piers  around  tho 
coast. 

(c.)  An  Act  of  Parliament  required  to  compel 
railway  companies  to  carry  fish  at  half  rates.  Present 
rates  excessive.  Speed  could  be  improved. 

w 

( e .)  Yes. 

8.  The  male  sole  getting  scarce  round  the  south 
coast.  Turbot  also  decreasing. 

9.  The  appointment  of  district  sub-commissioners  or 
inspectors  as  recommended  in  answer  to  question  7. 


Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry. — Captain  Colomb,  M.P. 


1.  Some  trawling,  drift  nets  and  hand-line  fishing. 

2.  (a.)  Salmon,  sole,  plaice,  johndory,  turbot, 
gurnet,  hake,  whiting,  pollock,  lobster,  crab. 

/ b .)  Herring,  pilchards,  smelts,  mackerel — these  most 
uncertain  and  variable.  The  inhabitants  on  both  sides 
of  Kenmare  Bay  by  primitive  means  catch  a quantity 
of  coarse  fish  (e.g.— rock  cod,  conger,  and  bream), 
which  are  not  marketable  but  furnish  sustenance  to 
small  farmers  and  families. 

3. 

4.  Hardly  any  sailing  boats,  a fair  amount  of  nets 
and  some  trawling  witlnn  five  miles  of  Kenmare,  and 
also  in  Ballinskelligs  Bay. 

5.  Good  fish  caught  at  Kenmare  usually  sold  to 
Kiliarney  hotels.  All  fish  has  to  be  sene  by  cart 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  to  railway. 

6.  Ballinskelligs  Bay  badly  requires  a good  harbour. 
Hare  Island  should  be  joined  by  breakwater  to  main- 
land to  render  anchorage  efficient.  Knowledge  of 
fishing  is,  defective. 

The  objection  to  erection  of  curing  establishment  is 


the  uncertainty  of  fish  coming  in.  There  is  need  of 
large  boats  at  mouth  of  Kenmare  Bay. 

7.  (a.)  These  funds  useful,  but  there  is  danger  that 
men  not  fishermen  may  participate.  Administration 
cannot  be  too  strict.  Thinks  result  fees  would  be  use- 
ful to  teach  young  persons  of  coast  population  the 
business  of  fishing. 

(b.)  Each  case  should  be  determined  on  local  merits. 

(c.)  Such  improvements  as  the  experience  of  England 
and  Scotland  suggest.  Thinks  there  should  be  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  salesmen. 

(cl.)  Certainly. 

(e.)  Yes.  Thinks  that  net  making  and  mending 
Ac.  should  be  taught  in  National  schools  near  the 
coast. 

8.  The  fish  resources  of  Kenmare  Bay  are  falling 
off.  Increase  of  dog  fish  may  be  the  cause. 

9.  Liberal  loans  should  be  made  only  to  those  who 
live  by  fishing. 

10.  Depend  on  the  particular  case. 


Ballinskelligs  Bay,  Co.  Kerry. — Daniel  O’Connell,  Esq.,  Derrynane. 


1.  On  this  coast  there  are  several  boats  from  Castle- 
town Bere,  two  from  Coulagh  Bay  (Kenmare  River), 
and  one  from  Ballinskelligs,  employed  in  mackerel 
fishing.  Arklow  and  Skerries  boats  come  in  the 
spring,  and  a large  fleet  of  English  and  French  boats. 

2.  Cod,  ling,  haddock,  hake,  sole,  turbot,  plaice, 
pollock  (black  and  white),  gurnet,  whiting,  congers, 
bream,  lobster,  Ac. ; of  migratory  fish,  mackerel,  herring, 
and  scad,  and  pilchards  formerly  but  not  of  late 
years. 

3.  Fish  got  wherever  tried  for. 

4.  Chiefly  by  rowing  boats  with  drift  and  flue  nets 
and  hand  lines  ; a few  spillers,  very  few  sailing  boats 
from  want  of  means.  Only  one  trawler  at  Ballin- 
skelligs. Dingle  and  Skibbereen  boats  sometimes 
come. 

5.  Mackerel  sold  at  Castletown  Bere.  Other  fish 

on  spot.  No  means  of  sending  away  except  at  pro- 
hibitive cost.  . 

6.  Knowledge  much  required  of  drift  net  fishing 


and  management  of  sailing  boats.  Curing  establish- 
ment needed. 

7.  (a.)  See  special  memorandum. 

(b.)  Harbour  which  dries  at  low  water  of  very  little 
use. 

(c.)  Is  forty-five  miles  from  a railway. 

(( d .)  Yes. 

(e.)  Knowledge  very  much  required  of  habits  of 
fish.  Situation  of  fishing  ground  and  management  of 
large  fishing  craft  and  appliances. 

8.  Scad  and  pilchards  have  ceased  to  visit  this 
coast. 

9. 

10.  (a.)  By  engineer  in  consultation  with  fisher- 
men and  coastguards. 

(b.)  A (c.)  Board  of  Works  in  conjunction  with 
Local  Board. 

( d .)  A small  tonnage  rate  in  the  case  of  local  boats, 
to  be  compounded  for  an  annual  payment. 


Valencia,  Co.  Kerry.— Dowager  Lady  FitzGerald. 


1.  By  Dingle  men.  Manx  and  French  men. 

2.  (a.)  Hake,  ling,  pollock,  cod,  mackerel  (far  out), 
lobsters. 

(6.)  Mackerel,  herrings,  scad  (had  disappeared  but 
returned  this  year).  Pilchard  has  left. 

3.  Could  be  developed  if  men  had  larger  boats. 
Dingle  boats  are  larger,  go  out  further,  and  get  plenty 


of  deep  sea  fish,  on  the  banks  off  the  Blaskets  (cod, 
ling,  conger,  bream,  whiting). 

4.  By  canvas  canoes  with  long  lines,  no  nets  or 
boats  for  deep  sea  fishing.  Is  a good  trawling  ground 
at  Ballinskelligs.  Long  lines  with  perhaps  GUO  hooks 
and  spillers  used,  also  single  lines  from  boats  round 
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5.  By  boat  to  Cahirciveen,  where  it  is  bought  by 
buyers  (jolters)  from  Tralee  who  fix  their  own  prices. 

6.  Large  boats,  lines  ancl  bait.  Bait  very  scax-ce  in 
winter  and  lias  to  be  brought  over  land.  Pier  at 
Keenard  should  be  lengthened  and  railway  communica- 
tion made.  People  have  no  knowledge  of  large  boat 
fishing. 

Large  boats  are  much  wanted.  If  fishing  once 
goes  on  well  curing  establishment  would  follow  if 
required. 

7.  Apprentice  some  boys  here  to  Manx  or  Dingle 
men,  or  better  still  get  two  good  men  to  each  boat 
started  here,  to  train  the  others. 

(a.)  Some  fund  advances  money  and  is  very  useful, 
might  be  more  so  by  starting  larger  boats  under  good 
supervision. 

(6.)  Certainly ; have  piers  made  long  enough  to  be 
available  at  low-water.  Little  use  otherwise. 

(c.)  Railway  required  to  Keenard.  Dingle  men 
even  in  summer  go  to  Galway  to  fish,  having  no  rail- 
way at  home. 


(d.)  Want  of  land  turns  the  people  to  fishing. 

(e.)  Machine-made  nets  are  so  cheap  people  think 
it  hardly  worth  while  to  make  them.  They  get  their 
nets  from  Scotland,  but  some  people  here  can  make  and 
mend. 

The  boatbuilders  here  make  small  boats  very  well. 
It  would  be  better  to  get  large  boats  elsewhere  as  they 
have  not  at  present  material  suitable  for  large  boats 
nor  experience  in  building  them. 

8.  There  is  not  as  much  fish  on  the  banks  near  this 
as  there  used  to  be.  It  varies.  Haddock  left  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  ago  but  has  come  back  this 
year  (1887).  Whiting  has  lessened  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Gurnet  has  left  too  ; cannot  give  any 
reason  unless  that  young  fish  may  have  been  injured 
by  trawlers. 

9.  The  boat  advanced  by  Fishery  Board,  as  done  I 
think  now.  A share  of  fish  to  go  to  boat,  which 
would  be  paid  for  thus  by  degrees,  is  the  best  way ; 
boats  here  would  pay  well  if  well  handled  and 
worked. 


Fenit  and  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry. — Laurence  Redmond,  Esq. 


1.  Fishing  carried  on  chiefly  by  English,  Manx,  and 
French  fishermen. 

2.  Turbot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  mackerel,  hex-rings. 

3. 

.4. 

5.  Principally  by  cart  from  Dingle  to  Tralee  (thirty 
miles),  cost  very  great.  This  season  some  landed  at 
Fenit  and  sent  on  by  rail. 

6. 

7.  Either  Government  to  lend  money  at  fair  rate  of 


interest,  or  limited  liability  company  should  be  stai-ted 
for  fishing  purposes. 

(6.)  Eight  feet  of  water  required  at  low  watei-. 

(c.)  Railway  communication  required  from  Dingle 
to  Tralee  and  from  Valencia  to  Killorglin.  All  fishing 
stations  should  be  provided  with  telegraph  communi- 
cation. 

(d.)  Nearly  all  fishermen  would  have  it  their  staple 
trade. 

(e.)  Increased  knowledge  is  required. 


Kilrush,  Co.  Clare. — D.  K.  Hilliard,  Esq.,  Solicitor. 


1.  Fishing  carried  on  a good  deal  in  March  and 
April.  French  and  Manx  boats  come. 

2. 

3.  The  boats  that  fish  get  large  quantities. 

4.  By  sailing  boats  and  nets. 

5. 

6.  The  harbour  or  pier  at  Cappa  is  not  sufficient 
for  boats  that  come  there.  Twelve  to  twenty  boats 
often  at  a time.  Curing  establishment  desirable. 


7.  Advances  should  be  made  on  easy  terms  to 
purchase  boats  and  nets,  or  to  a company  for  that 
purpose. 

(6.)  Only  suited  for  fishermen  with  small  boats. 

(c.)  Kilrush  Pier  should  be  extended  and  steam 
communication  between  it  and  Foynes,  where  railway 
comes. 

8.  No. 


Kilrush,  Co.  Clare. — Town  Commissioners. 


1.  Considerable  deep  sea  fishing,  carried  on,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  by  Irishmen,  Frenchmen,  and 
Manxmen,  &c. 

2.  The  following  fish  ai-e  always  taken  in  abund- 
ance : mackerel,  herring,  cod,  ling,  white  trout.  The 
people  only  fish  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

3.  The  deep  sea  fishing  boats,  of  Frenchmen,  Irish- 
men, and  Manxmen,  have  always  abundant  tabes,  and 
the  canoes  off  the  coast  cannot  proceed  far  enough  to 
sea,  and  yet  they  can  catch  more  fish  than  their  crafts 
can  carry.  Better  boats  and  better  material  ai-e 
required  for  the  canoe  men. 

4.  By  rowing  boats  and  canoes,  sailing  boats  using 
nets  and  lines.  Ti-awling  only  on  Shannon. 

5.  A steamer  attends  the  deep  sea  fishing  boats, 
and  takes  the  fish  to  the  nearest  railway  station.  The 
Lower  Shannon  Steamship  Company’s  steamer  con- 


veys the  remaining  portion  of  the  fish  to  Limerick  and 
Foynes. 

6. 

7.  ( a .)  In  a poor  district,  and  in  times  of  depx-ession, 
as  at  pi-esent,  loans  to  the  fishermen  would  be  of  great 
benefit,  but  there  appears  to  be  a difficulty  in  procuring 
the  required  security. 

( b .)  A harbour  dry  at  low  water  would  be  of  no  use 
on  the  Shannon,  except  at  high  water. 

(c.)  If  fisheries  were  developed  a more  extended 
knowledge  would  be  required. 

8. . No  likelihood  of  fish  being  diminished. 

10.  The  pier  at  Cappa  ought  to  be  extended,  by  a 
Treasury  grant.  The  pier  at  pi-esent  is  vested  in  the 
Kilrush  Town  Commissionex-s  as  a harbour  board. 
The  rates  are  alx-eady  fixed  by  Shannon  Navigation 
Act,  1885. 


Kilkee,  Co.  Clare. — R 

1 . (a.)  Except  off  the  coast  of  Cork,  and  to  a very 
slight  extent  in  a few  other  places,  deep  sea  fishing  is 
given  up  in  despair  by  Irishmen 

(6.1  I cannot  say  that  it  is  carried  on  by  others  to 
any  extent,  except  about  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
months  of  Api-il  and  May. 

2.  (a.)  Cod,  liDg, haddock,  hake,  eel,  gurnet,  whiting 


r.  Mr.  Quinlivan,  p.p. 

in  very  small  quantities ; and  turbot  in  still  smaller 
quantities. 

(6.)  Herrings,  mackerel,  &c.,  sometimes  in  large 
quantities. 

3.  So  far  as  regards  the  existence  of  fish  ixx  sufficient 
quantities,  there  can  be  no  greater  reasons  for  thinking 
that  deep  sea  fishery  can  be  developed,  than  the  fact 
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that  fishing  banks,  especially  off  the  western  coasts, 
teem  with  fish. 

4.  (a.)  Rowing  boats,  chiefly  canoes. 

(i)  T 

(c.)  Nets. 

(d.) 

le.)  Line  spillards,  &e. 

5.  The  fish  is  carted  to,  and  then  in  some  places 
conveyed  by  boat  to  the  nearest  railway  stations,  Eunis, 
Limerick,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  shilling  per 
hamperful. 

6.  (a.)  Suitable  boats  and  tackle,  and  curing  estab- 
lishments. 

(b.)  Suitable  landing-places  and  moorage  for  such 
boats,  and  harbours  of  refuge  in  central  places ; and  I 
may  mention  that  in  no  place  is  a harbour  of  refuge 
more  needed  than  in  Kilkee,  there  being  none  from 
Galway  to  mouth  of  the  Shannon, 'which  are  over  sixty 
miles  apart. 

(C.)  Railway  development. 

(cl.)  Properly  trained  fishermen. 

(e.)  District  industrial  schools,  such  as  is  getting  up 
in  Baltimore,  county  Cork,  in  which  boat-making 
&c.,  &c.,  could  be  taught  to  fishermen’s  sons  and  others 
predisposed  to  become  fishermen. 

None  of  these  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  parts  of 
Ireland  with  which  I am  acquainted,  and,  therefore,  I 
may  safely  say  there  is  a general  deficiency. 

It  is  asserted,  and  very  truly,  that  there  is  a very 
great  need  of  large  boats  and  curing  establishments, 
and,  I may  add,  proper  landing-places. 

7.  No  means  exist  for  supplying  the  deficiencies 
under  the  several  heads  in  the  preceding  question. 

(a.)  I suppose  they  are  more  or  less  useful ; but 
their  usefulness  could  be  vastly  increased  by  more 
liberal  loans  on  easier  terms  to  bona  fide  fishermen,  to 
provide  suitable  boats  and  tackle,  <fcc. 

(b.)  I do  not  approve  of  this  policy  of  erecting  small 


piers  or  rather  landing-places.  As  they  are  rather  of 
a temporary  nature,  I would  suggest  the  erection  ot 
what  would  be  more  useful  and  lasting. 

(c.)  i.  (a.)  I would  recommend  the  extension  ot  the 
nearest  railway  branch  to  every  place,  town  or  village, 
that  could  be  made  an  important  fishing  place. 

(fi.)  I would  reduce  the  rates  for  carriage  ot  lish  to 
a minimum.  . 

(y.)  And  the  speed  at  which  fish  is  carried  to  a 
maximum.  . ..  , 

ii.  By  railway  extensions  and  curing  establisn- 
ments. 

iii  No.  . 

(2.)  Yes.  There  are  about  100  fishermen  at  least  in 
Kilkee  and  Corbaily.  , 

(e.)  i.  Yes,  by  establishing  technical  scnools  like 
that  in  Baltimore.  . 

ff.  Yes,  and  I may  add,  the  fishermen  and  their 
families  seem  to  have  an  aptitude  for  fishing. 

iii.  Yes,  very  much.  Not  one  single  timber  boat. 
About  sixty  canoes. 

iv.  Yes. 

v.  Yes,  very  much. 

8.  Not  in  the  least. 

9.  (a.)  Grants  (free),  or  liberal  loans  on  easy  terms. 

(b.)  Nothing,  in  money  at  least,  as  there  is  none;  as 
regards  harbours. 

10.  (a.)  On  the  western  coast  there  are  very  many 
suitable  sites,  such  as  Kilkee,  Seafield,  Liscannor,  &e., 
&c.,  &c.,  where  many  have  made,  and  many 
more  would  make  (if  encouraged),  fishing  their  mode 

°f  \b.)  Certainly  not  the  Board  of  Works ; by  qualified 
engineers  and  contractors. 

(c.)  The  Government  or  those  who  profit  by  the 


slienes.  . 

Id.)  Only  such  charges  as  are  necessary  lor  tneir 
maintenance,  which  could  be  very  easily  calculated. 


Oranjiore,  Co.  Galway. — F.  Curtin,  Esq. 

rSSHS 

it  is  not  much  resorted  to.  bi£g  to  be  sold)  and  the  moneys  borrowed 

(a.)  By  Irishmen.  to  pay  rents°and  other  debts. 

(b.)  None  others.  , 1,  ( T i annrove  of  the  building  of  small  piers. 

2.  Cod,  ling,  haddock,  black  and  wl^P°  ’ j ^ fi  t place*  they  are  temporarily  built ; money 

turbot,  sole,  plaice  whitings,  bream  conger  eels,  person^v^ers,  stewards, 

mackerel,  gurnet,  lobsters,  and  keiruys.  Sinen  Those  small  piers  are  only  suitable 

3.  Shoals  of  mackerel,  gurnet,  herrings,  and  other  for  traffic  ;{ud  other  purposes,  and 

fish  are  seen,  but  neither  boats  or  suitable  gear  aie  a ^ fishery  purposes.  I don’t  know  one  suitable 

^■(u.),  (»■)  By  rowing . boats,  small  sading  boats,  £r^ 
s and  lines,  and  spillar^ 

5.  By  cars  to  the  next  Pier  being  near  the  middle  of  the  bay,  on  the  north 

from  ten  to  fifty  miles ; by  a cost  of  about  1 O pe  • built  some  years  ago  in  a very  unsuitable 

at  least.  The  boats  and  trawlers  on  theGalway  Bay  sid  ba  ^ j of  ne£J  ,£20,000.  No  boats  can 

take  their  fish  into  Galway  lailway  stat  o approach  it  at  low  water,  and  no  boats  can  leave  the 

evening.  , ...  , mef  in  bad  weather,  whenever  south  or  south-westerly 

6.  Nets,  trawls,  line,  and  spillauls.  , £ , bl0w ; the  approach  is  shallow,  and  full  of 

Harbours,  or  quays,  that.  boats  of  ten  breakers  by  sunken  rocks  and  reefs,  so  that  the  build- 

feet  draught  of  water  would  go  into  a o ^ tbjs  pier  at  such  a cost  wiis  a great  lavish  of 

ordinary  spring  tides,  none  of  which  I know-  exist  g _ ^0Iiey  . Pereas  if  such  a pier  was  built  _ three 
in  the  district.  ^iles  further  west,  at  a place  called  “ Aileen,”  and 

In  Galway  Bay,  thirty  miles  long  and  an  Averag  leg5  money,  boats  and  sbips  could  approach  at 

of  twelve  miles  in  width,  there  is  not  a sinale  quay  o water  with  gafety.  I find  between  the  Islands  of 

pier  a boat  could  land  at,  at  low  water.  *ran  Galway,  and  Kinvara  there  is  not  a single 

There  is  a great  need  of  large  boats  and  fohmggeai.  iand  at  low  water;  therefore  fishing 

Curing  establishments  could  be  dmpensed  with.  P'  weather,  or  whenever  sudden  storms 

small  “steamer  attended  to  .c«y .the M rtog*  ^.“e  obUged  to  run  into  Galway  and  Kinvara 
nearest  railway  station,  especially  m 0£+inns  for  safety,  a distance  from  the  fishing  grounds  at 

that  steamer  could  call  at  the  severa  s o Aran  of  over  thirty  miles,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 

each  evening,  and  aUow  fishing  to  be  came  o Afc  Qal  roads,  without  proper  moorings  boats  and 

interruption,  Boats  at  present  loose  half  then  fas  a g are  unsafe  . but  at  Kinvara,  where  the  bay  runs 

time  taking  fish  in  for  market  each  evenm0.  and  jn  deep  water,  it  is  safe  in  any  weather. 

There  ore  foor  Plinths  Be,  of  Go>»y  where 
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piers  could  be  built  that  boats  of  all  tonnage  could 
land  at,  at  low  water,  with  safety,  and  could  leave  and 
continue  their  fishing  at  the  first  change  in  the 
weather,  and  arrive  on  the  fishing  grounds  in  one 
hour  afterwards ; whereas,  now,  they  can  only  fish  on 
an  average  three  days  in  the  week  from  Galway, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  south  and  south-westerly 
breezes  throughout  the  season.  The  places  I allude  to 
for  those  piers  to  be  erected  are— “ Keggaul  Bay,”* 
“ Costello  Bay,”  “ Aileen,”  and  “ Glanniagh,”  at 
Black  Head,  with  the  extension  of  the  ,l  Kin  vara  ” 
Pier  (at  present  going  to  ruin).  If  these  works  were 
carried  out  with  a sufficient  number  of  boats  and 
gear,  and  with  a steamer  in  attendance,  Galway  Bay, 
“and  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  outside  the  Islands  of 
Aran,”  I have  no  doubt  would  be  one  of  the  best  and 
most  paying  fisheries  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
Similar  arrangements  would  answer  between  Slyne 
Head  and  Achill  for  Westport. 

(c.)  (i.)  Refer  to  report  in  No.  7,  which  would  apply 
generally.  I find  the  accommodation,  rates,  carriage  of 
fish,  and  speed  on  the  Midland  Railway  is  satisfactory. 

(ii.)  I think  the  payments  to  all  fishermen  ought  to 
be  share  in  capture  of  fish.  There  will  be  more  anxiety 
to  work. 

(ii*-)  H matters  were  once  established,  extension  of 
telegraph  along  the  coast  would  be  trilling,  and  great 
accommodation.  At  the  Clane  or  Blackhead  side  of 


the  bay  the  _ extension  from  Bally vaughan  would  be 
only  four  miles  ; “ from  Spiddal  to  Curraroe,”  north 
about  twelve  miles. 

. (d-)  Hie  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  are 
disposed  to  make  fishing  their  staple  industry,  if 
afforded  sufficient  accommodation,  as  already  stated. 

(e.)  (i.),  (ii.)  Net  making  and  boat  building  could  be 

carried  on  in  the  district,  give  a good  deal  of  employ- 
ment, and  save  a per-centage  in  construction. 

(iii. ),  (iv.)  The  habits  of  fish  and  fishing  grounds  are 
well  known  to  the  inhabitants. 

(v.)  The  natives  are  second  to  none  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fishing  craft  and  appliances. 

8.  The  fishing  grounds  in  my  neighbourhood  are  in 
danger  of  being  diminished,  owing  to  the  trawling  on 
spawning  beds,  shallow  water,  and  so  near  the  land. 
I have  known  trawlers  to  be  within  100  yards  of  the 
land  on  those  grounds.  I have  known  those  trawlers 
to  have  taken  away  spillards  and  fishing  lines  from 
these  poor  canoe  fishei-men,  which  leaves  them  in 
poverty  afterwax-ds. 

9.  (a.),  (b.)  There  are  no  local  efforts  at  present: 
all  classes  feel  the  depression  of  the  times. 

10.  (c.)  The  State  should  construct  harbours  and 
piers,  and  should  be  responsible  for  their  maintenance 
at  present. 

(d.)  Certain  charges  could  be  laid  down  for  boats 
and  fish  entering  each  harbour. 


Galway.— C.  T. 

1.  (a.)  There  is  a good  deal  of  deep  sea  fishing 
carried  on  in  Galway  Bay  by  the  inhabitants  along 
the  coast.  Less,  I think,  in  Clew  Bay,  and  in  Black- 
sod. 

(b.)  Mr.  Woodyer,  an  Englishman,  had  a steam 
trawler  in  the  latter  bay  each  year,  and  did  well,  I 
heard. 

3.  There  is  no  point  on  which  opinions  differ  so 
much.  If  Mr.  Woodyer  was  as  successiul  as  was 
stated,  there  must  be  a sufficient  quantity  of  fish  to 
justify  the  development  of  the  industxy. 

4.  Along  the  west  coast  all  these  methods  are  used. 

But  the  absence  of  lxarboui-s  prevents  the  use  of 
sailing  boats  near  some  of  the  best  grounds,  e.a . at 
Achill  Island.  ° ’ y’ 

6.  (b.)  Large  harbours  do  not  exist  near  the  fislmm 
grounds. 

(c.)  The  railways  do  not  extend  as  far  as  the  fishing 
districts. 

(e.)  The  population  requires  instruction  in  the 
handling  of  large  vessels  and  fishing  from  them. 

7.  (a.)  The  loans  to  fishermen  under  these  Acts  are 
very  usefully  can-ied  out. 

(b.)  N o.  A few  large  hai-bours  on  the  west  coast, 
accessible  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  fisheries.  Thus 
only  can  large  boats  be  used. 

(c.)  I would  recommend  three  railway  extensions 
in  Galway  and  Mayo  ; — 


Redington,  Esq. 

(1.)  Ballina  to  Belmullet. 

(2.)  Castlebar  to  Newpoi-t  and  Achill  Sound. 

(3.)  Galway  to  Clifden  by  Oughterard  and  Inver. 

A telegraph  to  Doogort  in  Achill  Island  wonld 
complete  the  arrangements  suggested.  One  to  Arran 
Island  would  be  useful,  but  I suppose  very  expensive. 
(Nine  miles  from  Costello). 

(d.)  Yes.  But  nowhere  is  it  the  only  industry  of 
the  fishennen.  They  are  half-farmers,  half-fisheimen. 
Many  think  this  a bad  system. 

(e.  i.  Yes  ; cotton  nets  come,  I believe,  altogether 
from  England  now.  Other  nets  are  made  at  home. 

ii.  Not  as  regards  small  boats  up  to  fifteen  tons 
“ pooka wns  ” or  “ hookers.” 

v.  Certainly — see  6 (e.) 

8.  The  people  say  the  hex-rings  are  diminishing  in 
number  in  Galway  Bay  owing  to  the  trawling. 

9.  (a.)  The  distx-icts  along  the  west  coast  are  so 
poor  that  it  is  only  the  State  that  could  make  any 
impox-tant  effox-t  to  impx-ove  the  fishing. 

10.  Hai-bours. 

(a.)  Shoxxld  be  selected  by  a Commission  consisting 
of  an  Engineer,  a Naval  Officer,  and  a Fishex-y  In- 
spector. 

(b.)  This  Commission  should  be  charged  with  the 
construction  of  what  they  have  determined  on  recom- 
mending. 

(c.)  They  should  be  maintained  by  the  county. 

(d.)  Should  be  free. 


Co.  Galway. — Rev.  Walter  Conway,  p.p.,  Killeen,  Carraroe. 


1.  Knowledge  confined  to  Galway  Bay,  and  its 
two  branches— Great  Man’s  Bay,  and  Costello  Bay. 
Hie  fishing  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  Irish- 
men. 

2.  Cod,  ling,  mackerel,  gurnet,  herring,  lobster, 
bream,  turbot,  die.  Large  quantities  are  taken  by 
trawlers,  and  by  the  few  who  have  nets. 

3 From  the  facts  (1)  that  those  who  have  the 
appliances  catch  large  quantities  occasionally,  and  (2) 
that  even  those  who  can  use  only  lines  or  spillets  have 
not  only  enough  for  their  own  use  but  a good  deal 
to  dispose  of. 


4.  By  trawlers,  by  rowing  boats— (about  200  canc 
or  corocks  are  continually  employed),  and  by  saili 
boats.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  trawlers  are  continual 


employed.  I cannot  state  how  many  sailing-boats,  as 
they  come  from  districts  very  distant.  There  are  very 
few  nets,  the  inhabitants  being  unable  to  procure 
them.  Lines  (hand)  and  spillets  are  the  principal  re- 
quisites. 

The  fishing  here  can  never  be  developed  until  there 
are  large  boats,  and  better  appliances  procured,  and 
until  either  curing  establishments  or  increased  accom- 
modation for  speedy  tx-ansfer  is  supplied. 

5.  The  fish  is  taken  to  market  by  boat,  and  the 
expense  is  only  trifling. 

6.  (a.)  Lax-ge  boats  with  nets,  die. 

(6.)  One  or  two  harbours  where  boats  could  land  at 
all  stages  of  the  tide  are  requii-ed  on  this  (noi-th)  coast 
of  Galway  Bay. 


• This  place  at  present  conld  be  dispensed  with. 
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(c.)  An  agent  should  be  employed.  There  are  no 
means  at  present. 

(d.)  The  people  require  technical  instruction  very 
much. 

There  is  a particular  want  under  headings — a.,  b., 
and  e.,.and  unless  increased  facilities  by  rail  or  steam- 
boat be  affoi’ded  nothing  can  be  dope  without  curing 
establishments. 

7.  (a.)  No  means  except  the  loans  supplied  by  the 
Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries  Fund — the  only  fund.  It 
has  been  very  useful,  but  its  usefulness  might  be  in- 
creased if,  instead  of  loans  in  cash,  materials  were 
supplied. 

(b.)  The  small  harbours  and  piers  have  been  of  great 
use,  but  harbours  where  boats  could  land  at  all  states 
of  the  tide  are  much  required. 

One  or  two  such  harbours  would  supply  the  entire 
of  the  north  coast  of  Galway  Bay. 

(c.)  A telegraph  extension  to  Carraroe,  or  to  Cos- 
tello Coastguard  Station — the  former  fourteen  miles, 
and  the  latter  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  telegraph 
station — would  be  very  useful. 

(d.)  There  is  one  locality,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Great  Man’s  Bay,  and  at  its  mouth  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  evinced  a most  marked 
predisposition  to  make  fishing  their  staple  industry, 
and  they  have  shown  a particular  aptitude  for  the 


Galway. — Eev.  T.  J.  Flannery, 

1.  Fishing  is  carried  on  pretty  largely  from 
Aran  Isles  to  Slyne  Head,  and  Galway  Bay,  Kil- 
kerrin  Bay,  and  Bertirboy  Bay. 

(a.)  Galway  men,  Clare  men,  Isle  of  Arran  men,  and 
the  inhabitants  along  the  coast  of  Carna,  &c. 

(b.)  By  Manx  and  French  boats. 

2.  Herring,  mackerel,  turbot,  cod,  ling,  bream, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  gurnet,  lobster,  in  large 
quantities. 

(a.)  Lobster,  pollock,  turbot,  cod,  ling,  plaice,  <fcc. 

(b.)  Herring,  mackerel,  ifec. 

3.  Signs  which  have  always  accompanied  the  exist- 
ence of  fish.  These  signs  are  : — Sunfish,  seals,  birds 
frequenting  certain  lakes  to  quench  their  thirst,  etc., 
&c. 

4.  Nets,  spillets,  and  hand  lines.  Rowing  and  sail- 
ing boats,  and  trawling. 

5.  No  fish  except  lobster  sent  to  market,  and  that  by 
boat  and  sometimes  by  car.  Cost  enormous  by  boat 
and  car. 

6.  (a.)  Nets  suited  to  the  depth  of  water  in  this 
place. 

(b.)  A good  safe  harbour  in  Bertirboy  Bay  would 
improve  the  fisheries,  and  also  one  at  Ardmore. 

The  Government  should  send  large  sized  vessels  and 
teach  fishermen  how  to  fish  by  the  newest  appliances 
now  used. 

I am  acquainted  with  all  Connemara,  &c. 

No  harbour  in  Bertirboy  Bay,  none  at  Mace  and 
Half  Mace,  none  at  Mweenish,  and  general  want  of 
gear  and  large-sized  boats  (30  tons.) 

7.  Additional  grants  from  Government  for  harbours, 
and  grants  for  large  fishing  smacks. 

(a.)  Yes.  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  most 
useful,  but  should  give  larger  grants. 


(e.)  (i.)  Yes. 

(ii.)  They  can  make  all  kinds  of  boats  up  to 
twenty  tons. 

(iii.)  Yes. 

(iv.)  They  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  these 
within  the  limits  of  the  Bay  and  its 
branches. 

(v.)  They  know  nothing  of  these. 

8.  I hear  the  people  say  that  trawling  has  very 
much  diminished  the  quantity  of  fish — not  on  account 
of  what  the  boats  take  away,  but  on  account  of  the 
appliances  used.  To  whatever  cause  the  diminution 
is  attributable  it  is  undoubted. 

9.  The  State  could  establish  schools  for  technical 
instruction  such — but  on  a smaller  scale — as  that  now 
being  established  at  Baltimore.  These  schools  besides 
teaching  the  pupils  the  theory  might  have  one  or 
more  large  boats  with  the  best  appliances  for  teaching 
the  practice.  The  only  local  effort  that  can  be  made 
is  to  supply  strong,  healthy,  willing  pupils  for  the 
schools.  As  for  money,  it  is  almost  an  unknown 
quantity  here. 

10.  Ha/rbours. — (a.)  Sites  should  be  selected  by 
skilled  engineers  with  the  aid  of  disinterested  local 
persons  of  experience  and  intelligence. 

I do  not  wish  to  answer — ( b .),  (c.),  or  (d.) 


p.p.,  Carna,  Recess,  Co.  Galway. 

(6.)  Yes.  But  a deep  water  harbour  should  bo 
built  at  distances  along  the  coast  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  or  one  large  harbour  of  refuge  in  Connemara,  in 
Bertirboy,  or  Kilkerrin  Bay. 

(c.)  A sea  coast  line  by  Spiddal,  Costello  Bay,  along 
the  top  of  Greatinan’s  Bay,  Kilkerrin  Bay,  and 
Bertirboy  Bay,  which  is  nine  miles  long. 

(/3.)  No  fixed  rate  at  present,  as  no  proper  convey- 
ance. 

(y.)  Sometimes  three  days  to  go  forty  miles, 
sometimes  one  day,  hence  no  fishing  as  should  be. 

ii.  By  sea  coast  railway  to  Connemara. 

iii.  One  to  Carna  Harbour  and  Kilkerrin  Harbour. 

(d.)  Yes,  between  Kilkerrin  and  Bertirboy  Bay 

the  people  are  anxious  to  have  recourse  to  fishing. 

(e.)  i.  No. 

ii.  No  first-class  boatbuilders  in  this  district. 

iii.  Yes,  a little. 

iv.  Are  well  known. 

v.  Should  be  instructed. 

8.  No.  Not  properly  fished  at  present.  Am  of 
opinion  cannot  be  overfished  for  a long  period. 

9.  (a.)  Should  build  harbours  of  refuge  along  the 
coast.  Should  provide  large-sized  boats  and  railway 
communication. 

(b.)  People  unable  to  make  any  effort  for  deep  sea 
fishing  (owing  to  poverty)  that  would  tend  to  fully 
develop  the  fisheries. 

10.  (a.)  From  evidence  of  the  fishermen  and  by 
Government  Engineers,  and  the  Piers  and  Harbours 
Commissioners. 

(6.)  The  Government. 

(c.)  The  county  in  which  they  are  situated. 

(d)  I would  leave  it  to  tbe  Government  to  arrange 
this  final  matter. 


Mayo. — Mr. 

1.  My  experience  is  only  on  the  coast  of  Mayo  for 
three  summers — l8S4,  1885,  and  1886. 

(a.)  Practically  none. 

(b.)  Practically  none. 

2.  Soles,  turbot,  brill,  plaice,  cod,  gurnets,  hake, 
mackerel,  herrings  (the  two  latter  are  migratory). 


Woodger. 

3.  My  opinion  (from  experience)  is  that  deep  sea 
fisheries"  could  be  developed  if  people  were  not  so  tied 
to  their  little  plots  of  land.  They  think  of  their  land 
first,  then  go  to  sea  when  weather  is  very  fine.  It 
should  be  the  sea  first  as  a livelihood,  then  the  land  as 
a help. 
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4.  Deep  sea  fishing  in  Mayo- is  only  carried  on  by 
row  boats.  The  crew  setting  spillets  or  lines.  Hardly 
a net  in  the  district. 

5.  I landed  my  fish  at  The  Quay,  Westport,  and  it 
went  by  rail  to  England.  3s.  3 cl.  per  cwt.  for  coarse 
fish,  about  4s.  for  prime. 

6.  (a.)  Larger  boats. 

(b.)  Larger  harbours. 

(d.)  More  experienced  men  than  I found  in  Mayo, 
or  more  experienced  fishermen  as  guides  to  natives 
if  larger  boats  were  introduced. 

The  necessary  requisites  don’t  exist  at  all  in  Mayo. 

No  cuiing  establishments  exist. 

7.  No  means  exist,  and  I can’t  see  how  they 
would  be  provided  except  by  some  Government  scheme, 
to  find  capital  for  the  experiment. 

(a.)  Had  no  experience  of  them. 

(b.)  I think  the  multiplication  of  small  piers  use- 
less to  develop  deep  sea  fishing.  In  my  opinion  a few 
good  natural  harbours  should  be  selected  at  various 
points,  and  nature,  assisted  by  a good  pier,  &c.,  &c. 

(c-)  i.  'fhe  M.  G.  W.  Railway  Company  gave  me 
everyfacilityfor  carrying  on  the  trade  from  The  Quay, 
Westport,  the  only  place  I really  know. 

The  rates  were  not  exorbitant  compared  ivith 
English  and  Scotch  rates,  although  all  rates  for  fish 
are  too  high. 

Fish  was  delivered  into  market  very  regularly  and 
with  fair  speed  from  Westport. 


if.  My  experience  showed  a good  local  demand  and 
good  prices  paid  to  fishermen  locally.  If  more  than 
a local  supply,  it  could  be  consigned  to  inland  markets 
as  is  done  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

iii.  No.  Every  fishing  harbour  should  have  tele- 
graphic communication. 

(d.)  My  experience  shows  that  the  Irish  on  the  west 
coast  don’t  try  for  fish  till  it  comes  to  their  doors. 
I cannot  compare  Mayo  with  other  districts  as  I 
have  no  experience. 


ii.  Yes. 

iii.  Yes. 

iv.  Yes.  Natives  of  Mayo  really  know  nothin^ 
about  them. 

v.  Emphatically  yes. 

8.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  are  not  fished 
enough  to  tell. 

9.  I think  if  the  Irish  Government  or  some  body 
with  money  provided,  say,  five  deep  sea  'craft)  manned 
them  partly  with  natives  and  experienced  fishermen 
from  Scotland  or  England  to  be  the  heads,  that  they 
could  give  a fair  trial  of  the  west  coast,  with  the 
present  natural  harbours,  and  if  the  experiment 
answered,  the  sites  of  harbours  could  be  determined. 
If  a total  failure,  it  could  be  done  for  a moderate  sum, 
but  I think  it  would  show  a good  profit  if  well 
managed  ashore. 


County  Mayo. — Mr.  G.  Orme  Mauley,  q.c. 


1.  (a.)  For  a distance  of  twenty  miles  outside  the 
headlands,  at  occasional  localities  deep  sea  Sshin«-  is 
carried  on  during  the  summer  months  only  by  Irish- 
men. 

(b.)  French  and  Cornish  boats  during  same  time. 

2.  (a.)  Cod,  haddock,  salmon,  brill,  soles,  plaice, 
lobsters,  crabs,  bream. 

(5.)  Sunfish,  herring,  mackerel. 

3.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Weldon,  Woodyer,  and  others  in  Killala  Bay. 
The  reports  of  the  Captains  of  Scotch  and  Liverpool 
steamers  plying  to  Sligo,  Ballina,  and  Westport,  and 
my  own  observation. 

4.  Long  lines  for  bream.  Nets  for  herring  and 
mackerel.  A very  few  spillets.  Long  lines  in  the 
bays  and  estuaries. 

Off  the  Sligo  and  Donegal  Bays,  about  nine  trawlers ; 
off  Killala  Bay,  two ; off  Blaeksod  and  Clew  Bays, 
two  or  three ; two  steam  launches  in  the  latter ; 
several  trawlers  in  Galway  Bay  j none  between  that 
..and  Westport. 

5.  By  carts  to  neighbouring  towns.  Those  sent  to 
Dublin  and  England  go  by  rail,  the  expenses  of  which 
-ftiv  great  although  the  M.  G.  W.  Co,  give  special  rates, 
and  other  encouragement. 

6.  Modern  nets.  Larger  boats,  spillets,  long  lines, &c. 

The  useless  Board  of  Works’  harbours  extended 

from  their  present  sites  on  dry  land  into  deep  water. 
A commodious  harbour  at  Glashelaun,  Little  Killery  ; 
a good  harbour  at  Clare  Island,  where  every  facility 
exists,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  a capital 
site  for  a harbour  of  refuge  from  the  prevailing 
western  and  N.W.  storms. 

Education  in  the  use  of  modern  and  improved 
systems.  Compulsory  training  of  apprentices  from 
twelve  up.  No  training  institutions  exist  to  my 
knowledge  between  Dingle  and  Donegal  except 
the  Claddagh  in  Galway,  which  is  local  and  needs  im- 
provement in  -instructors  and  extension. 

7.  It  would  be  premature  and  extremely  unwise  to 
expend  money,  on  these  among  the  present  race  of 
fishermen.  Their  prejudices  in  favour  of  old  habits 
are  strong,  their  propensity  for  drink  almost  incurable. 
They  are  not  honest  in  their  dealings  unless  constantly 
watched  and  controlled,  and  even  then  the  rough  ele- 
ment in  the  remoter  districts  is  intolerant  of  control. 


These  funds  might  be  beneficially  applied  if  lent  under 
stationary  local  control.  The  Fishery  Commissioners 
(especially  Six-  T.  Brady)  have  done  an  immensity,  but 
their  duties  are  too  varied  and  engrossing  to  enable 
them  effectually  to  manage  this  branch. 

( b .)  I have  personally  experienced  the  worthlessness 
of  these  harbours  and  piers  in  stormy  weather.  I have 
long  denounced  these  in  public  and  private.  It  is  a 
subject  so  irritating  that  I always  feel  angry  when  I 
think  off  it.  A few  instances  may  suffice.  Cleggan, 
Tally,  Inishbdffin,  two  in  the  Large  Killery,  Clare 
Island,  Roona,  Old  Head,  Belmullet,  Mulranny, 
Lacken,  and  others.  I suggest  fewer  harbours,  or  the 
improvement  of  those  in  good  localities  only,  extended 
into  deep  water.  The  utilization  of  existing  reefs 
adjacent  to  these  harbours.  Local  recommendations 
from  interested  motives  should  be  ignored,  and  the 
statutes  repealed,  consolidated,  and  re-enacted. 

(c.)  Belmullet  in  Erris  is  the  only  telegraph  ex- 
tension I would  suggest  at  present. 

(d.)  Unquestionably,  but  I think  all  the  coast  and 
island  population  could  be  beneficially  instructed,  and 
have  a marked  aptitude  for  the  calling. 

(ii.)  Yes.  AIL 

8. 1 think  continuoustrawlingobjectionable,  especially 
in  some  localities  where  the  sands  are  shifting.  The 
disturbance  of  the  sand  by  the  beam  and  fixtures  of 
the  net  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  things  imagin- 
able, destroying  the  young  fish  and  spawn  wholesale. 
A close  and  sifting  inquiry  on  the  spot,  aided  by  ex- 
perts of  a scientific  and  practical  character,  both.  The 
effects  of  the  use  of  the  trawl  in  the  different  localities 
observed  and  carefully  noted.  A general  statute 
authorizing  suitable  bye-laws  for  temporary  as  well  as 
local  trawl  fishing.  Oysters  are  gradually  disappearing. 
I attribute  this  to  the  change  of  seasons.  The  gridiron 
system,  although  hitherto  useless  for  this  reason,  should 
not  be  abandoned. 

10.  I have  already  pointed  out  what  the  State 
should  do  as  to  the  harbour.  I think  the  maritime 
baronies  should  be  assessed  with  the  expense  and  the 
cost  of  construction  moietively  with  the  State. 

I don’t  think  harbour  dues  on  small  harbours  ex- 
pedient, but  if  such  were  charged  I think  they  should 
only  be  levied  on  the  marketable  value  of  the  fish 
landed,  estimated  on  a certain  periodical  average. 
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Mayo. — R.  Vesey  Stoney.  d.l. 


1.  On  the  coast  of  Mayo  only  to  a limited  extent. 

By  English  trawlers. 

2.  Herring,  mackerel,  plaice,  sole,  turbot,  gunner, 
salmon,  &c. 

3.  Whenever  properly  tried  success  has  been  obtained. 
An  English  gentleman  in  three  days  caught  93,000  fish 
off  Clare  Island. 

4. 

5.  On  the  backs  of  ponies,  cost  about  2s.  6 d.  per 
cwt. 

6.  (a.)  Lax-ge  boats. 

( b .)  Safe  harbours. 

(e.)  Steam  communication. 

These  requisites  do  not  exist  at  all. 

Curing  establishments  required. 

7.  Government  grants  are  required  for  harbours 
and  communication.  If  these  are  found,  the  supply 
of  boats  can  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 

(a.)  Only  to  a limited  extent  useful.  More  discretion 
in  the  quantity  of  loans  would  make  them  more  use- 
ful. 

(6.)  Certainly  not.  I hold  that  a central  harbour  is 
required  in  every  fishing  district.  Small  piers  and 
boat  slips  are  only  auxiliaries  and  should  be  erected 
by  private  means.  What  is  needed  is  a secure  harbour 
available  at  all  times  of  the  tide  for  all  fishing  craft. 


(c.)  In  Mayo  for  instance,  the  Lax-tigue  single  rail 
railway  should  unite  the  fishery  harbour  with  the 
trunk  line  of  railway,  costing  aboxxt  £1,000  per  mile. 
This  could  carry  fish,  eggs,  poultry,  pigs,  and  corn, 
being  the  px-incipal  exports  fx-om  wild  districts,  besides 
passengers. 

Telegraph  extension  required fromNewport  to  Aclxill 
Sound  in  county  Mayo,  absolutely  necessary  if  fishing 
is  to  prove  a success. 

(d.)  Certainly. 

(e.)  It  is.  But  if  there  were  harbours  and  com- 
munications, those  who  know  how  to  fish  woxxld  very 
sooix  teach  those  who  don’t  know  how.  If  fish  are 
caught  private  enterprise  can  be  trusted  to  afford 
necessary  knowledge. 

9.  Must  give  a free  grant  to  all  poor  districts  for 
harbours,  railways,  or  telegraph  lines. 

10.  By  a competent  Civil  Engineer,  independent  of 
the  Boax'd  of  Works. 

A Board  consisting  of  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  an  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  and  at  least  three 
of  the  County  Grand  Jury. 

(c.)  The  Graxxd  Jury  of  the  coxmty. 

(d.)  The  same  charges  as  are  made  by  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board  of  Dublin. 


Belmullet,  Co.  Mayo. — Rev.  Henry  Hewson.  p.p.,  v.f.,  Belmullet. 


1 . To  a considerable  extent  all  alongthe  coast  of  Erris, 
from  Blacksod  Point  to  Balderrig, , but  in  small  boats 
and  with  very  inefficient  gear.  Strangers  sometimes 
fish  off  the  coast  and  trawl  within  Blacksod  Bay. 

2.  Herring,  mackerel,  cod,  ling,  turbot,  whiting, 
plaice,  lobster,  some  haddock,  sole,  ray,  &c.  Oysters 
in  quantity. 

3.  The  experience  of  the  fislxex-men  of  the  district, 
and  of  strangers  who  fished  the  'waters  successfully. 

4.  By  rowing  boats  and  canvas  curraghs ; by  nets ; 
by  line.  Oxily  strangers  have  used  the  trawl. 

5.  By  cax-t  for  a distance  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles 
to  the  nearest  railway  station  at  Ballina. 

6.  Properly  equipped  boats  of  lax-ge  tonnage,  sup- 
plied with  proper  gear,  and  manned  by  competent 
hands,  all  under  the  sxxpervision  of  a local  committee. 

With  us  in  Erris  these  have  no  existence.  Some 
fifty  years  ago  fleets  of  fishing  boats  of  large  toixnage 
used  to  fish  those  waters  and  cure  their  fish  at  Elly  in 
Blacksod  Bay. 

7.  We  have  no  means ; the  Goverxxment  should 
supply  our  deficiencies. 

(a.)  They  ax-e  useful.  Their  usefulness  might  be 


increased  by  giving  larger  loans  and  oxxly  to  bona  fide 
fishermen. 

(b. ) If  the  fishing  were  earned  on  as  now,  small  piers 
would  be  best ; if  carried  out  as  it  oxxght  to  be  on  a 
large  and  remxxnerative  scale,  then  two  large  hax-bours 
one  at  Elly  Bay  in  Blacksod,  aixd  one  either  at  Shanahy 
or  Foxpoint,  in  Broadhaveix,  would  be  necessax-y. 

(c.)  A line  of  railway  fx-om  Belmullet  to  Ballina 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  if  the  fishing  industry 
is  to  be  developed  here.  As  regards  the  speed  as  at 
present,  I have  known  several  parcels  of  fish  to  have 
arrived  in  Dublin  xinfit  for  use. 

(d.)  Yes. 

(e. ) The  situation  of  fishing  grounds  is  well  known. 
In  all  other  respects  increased  knowledge  is  ixeeded. 

9.  The  State  might  give  grants  or  loans. 

10.  With  a view  to  safe  anchorage,  shelter,  facility 
of  access  from  the  deep  sea,  and  proximity  to  Bel- 
mixllet,  as  the  place  from  which  the  fish  woixld  be  sent 
to  market. 

The  State  should  be  x-esponsible  for  their  main- 
tenance, at  the  same  time  levying  a tax  on  the  fishing 
boats,  or  other  boats  availing  of  them. 


Sligo. — Mr.  S.  M.  Cherry,  Secretary  to  the  Sligo  Harbour  Commissxoners. 


1.  To  no  great  extent. 

2.  Mackerel,  hex-ring,  sole,  turbot,  conger,  hake,  cod, 
&c., — 25,000  each  of  mackerel  and  herx-ing  in  one  haul, 
five  cwt.  soles  in  one  haul,  and  other  fish  in  proportion. 

3.  Where  tried  always  found  plenty. 

4.  Not  carried  on  owing  to  want  of  proper  boats,  as 
well  as  insufficient  harbour  accommodation. 

5.  By  rail  via  Dublin,  as  well  as  north  of  Ireland : 
— 25s.  per  ton  to  Dublin,  3s.  id.  per  cwt.  to  London, 
2s.  6 d.  per  cwt.  to  Manchester. 

6.  A harbour  available  at  all  times  of  tides,  boats 
and  gear  suitable  for  going  out  to  sea,  and  a tx-aining 
school.  If  Bay  properly  fished,  curing  establishments 
would  be  certain  to  follow  as  required  ; as  answered  in 
No.  4,  a great  need  of  large  boats  exists. 

7.  We  kxxow  of  none. 

(a.)  At  present  pex-fectly  useless.  Sufficient  sums 
of  money  should  be  advanced  to  provide  suitable  boats 
to  carry  on  deep  sea  fishing,  and  contributions  should 
be  made  towards  erection  and  construction  of  suitable 
harbour  accommodation. 


(b.)  We  entirely  disapprove  of  small  piers  or  any 
harbour  that  is  not  approachable  at  all  states  of  tide. 

(c.)  Recent  facilities  are  sufficient. 

Thirty  miles  an  hour  required  to  meet  Dublin 
max-ket,  or  cross-Channel  steamers  for  English  markets. 

If  extended  to  Rosses  Point  and  Raughley,  although 
not  likely  to  be  self-suppox-ting,  would  be  of  great 
advantage. 

(d.)  Yes,  certainly,  as  all  the  people  round  our  coast 
have  vex-y  little  else  to  live  by. 

(e.)  Yes. 

8.  Don’t  know  of  any  danger  of  number  of  fish  being 
diminished. 

9.  Sufficient  grants  to  construct  proper  harbour 
could  be  given. 

10.  (a.)  By  Commission. 

(5.)  Harbour  Commissioners,  under  Government 
control. 

(c.)  Harbour  Commissionexu 

(d.)  Tonnage  dues,  and  rates  on  fish  as  Harbour 
Board  collects  at  present. 

4 R 
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West  and  North-west  Coasts. — Mr.  William  Bridson,  Isle  of  Man. 


1.  (a.)  By  few. 

(5.)  Principally. 

2.  Mackerel,  herring,  sole,  turbot,  eel,  cod,  ling, 
hake,  &c. 

Two  cwt.  soles  at  one  haul. 

25.000  mackerel  „ 

20.000  herrings  „ 

3.  Wherever  fished  for  always  found  in  abundance. 

4.  Drift  net,  trawling  and  lines. 

5.  By  rail  and  steamer  ; cost  moderate  considering 
distance. 

6.  Nets,  trawls,  and  lines.  Is  a deficiency  in  larger 
boats. 

7.  (a.) 


(b.)  Harbours  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  suit 
all  times  of  the  tide. 

(c.)  Railway  should  be  brought  as  near  as  possible 
to  fishing  stations.  Telegraph  needed  at  Raughley  and 
Rosses  Point,  near  Sligo.  ‘ 

(d.)  All  more  or  less  alike. 

(e.)  Yes. 

8.  No  such  danger. 

9. 

10.  Sites  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  fishing 
grounds.  Construction  and  maintenance  should  be  in 
hands  of  Government;  harbour  dues  should  be  charged 
according  to  tonnage. 


Killybegs,  Co.  Donegal. — Arthur  Brooke. 

N.B.— These  answers  refer  only  to  that  part  of  Donegal  Bay  extending  from  Dooran  Head  to 
Rossan  Head. 


1.  To  a limited  extent  by  Irishmen  resident  along 
the  coast,  more  particularly  at  Inver,  St.  J ohn’s  Point, 
and  Teelin;  and,  within  the  last  two  years,  to  an 
increasing  extent,  by  Englishmen  and  Manx  men. 

2.  By  the  native  fishermen,  principally  cod,  ling  and 
hake,  and  by  the  English  and  Manx  men,  soles,  turbot, 
brill,  plaice,  &c.,  also  herrings  and  mackerel. 

3.  Till  the  English  boats  came  two  years  ago  it  was 
not  known  that  flat  fish  existed  in  any  quantities  in 
the  bay,  but  from  the  large  numbers  caught  by  them 
(on  one  occasion  2 steam  trawlers  killed  105  boxes, 
value  for  <£6  a box,  in  twenty-four  hours  fishing), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  fishery  is  capable  of  being 
largely  developed — also  I believe  there  are  fishing 
grounds  as  yet  untouched  from  want  of  proper  appli- 
ances. 

4.  By  the  natives  by  means  of  long  lines  and  nets  ; 
and  by  the  Englishmen  by  means  of  sailing  and  steam 
trawlers. 

5.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  development  of  the 
fishery  is  the  excessive  cost  of  carriage  to  the  principal 
markets — Dublin  and  Liverpool.  It  takes  from  8s.  to 
9s.  per  box,  or  about  3s.  4 d.  per  lb.,  to  take  fish  from 
Killybegs  to  Liverpool,  and  about  Is.  less  to  Dublin. 
The  fish  must  be  sent  by  special  road  carrier  to  Drum- 
inin  railway  station,  a distance  of  over  twenty  miles. 

6.  Boats  large  enough  to  go  out  in  any  weather 
with  proper  nets  and  trawls. 

Harbours  accessible  at  all  times. 

Knowledge  of  the  management  of  boats  and  gear, 
and  of  the  habits  of  fish. 

There  is  in  these  parts  an  utter  want  both  of  proper 
boats  and  appliances,  and  of  men  accustomed  to  manage 
them.  Killybegs  is  a first  rate  natural  harbour, 
accessible  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 
It  is  well  lighted,  and  being  the  only  good  harbour  for 
miles  and  miles  of  coast  is  eminently  adapted  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Donegal  Bay,  provided 
it  were  brought  into  communication  with  the  outer 
world  by  means  of  a railway.  There  are  no  curing 
establishments. 


7.  (a.)  I do  not  know  much  of  the  working  of  these 
funds,  but  fear  that  in  many  instances  money  is  lent 
to  persons  who  are  not  fishermen,  who  use  it  for 
purposes  not  intended  by  the  Act.  I think  their  use- 
fulness might  be  increased  by  having  local  committees 
appointed  to  whom  all  applications  for  loans  should  be 
made  in  the  first  instance. 

(6.)  I do  not  approve  of  the  policy  as  stated  (correctly) 
in  this  question,  and  speaking  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
I assert  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  had  a fourth 
part  of  the  money  which  has  been  spent  on  several 
works  within  a distance  of  thirty  miles  from  here, 
been  spent  on  making  a deep  water  pier  at  Killybegs, 
it  would  have  done  far  more  to  develop  the  fishing 
industry  and  to  open  up  the  country,  than  all  the 
money  which  has  been  expended  on  the  works  referred 
to.  What  applies  to  Killybegs  will  also,  I am  sure, 
apply  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  my  belief  is  that 
the  proper  policy  is  to  make  one  good  central  harbour 
in  a district  and  put  it  in  connection  with  a railway. 

(c.)  (i.)  Railway  to  be  extended  from  Druminin  to 
Killybegs — special  tariff  for  fish  arranged. 

(ii.)  Only  by  lessening  the  cost,  and  increasing  the 
speed  of  transit. 

(iii.)  One  from  Killybegs  to  Garrick  would  be 
desirable,  and  would  be  utilized  by  the  Teelin  fishermen. 

(d.)  Decidedly — as  for  example  the  inhabitants  of 
Inver,  St.  John’s  Point,  and  Teelin  on  this  coast. 

(e.)  Yes,  as  regards  all  five  points. 

8.  No. 

9.  A deep  water  pier  to  be  built  at  Killybegs  in 
connection  with  the  railway  to  be  extended  from 
Druminin. 

Anything  that  is  done  here  must  be  done  by  the 
State,  as  the  district  is  much  too  poor  to  bear  any 
increased  taxation — the  Glenties  Union  in  which  it 
is  situated,  being  scheduled  under  the  Relief  of  Distress 
Act,  as  a “ Congested  District." 

10.  Have  not  sufficiently  considered  this  subject  to 
give  an  opinion. 


Killybegs,  Co.  Donegal. — Mr.  Neil  M‘Loone,  p.l.g.,  Merchant,  Killybegs. 


2.  In  the  distinct  about  Killybegs  herrings,  mackerel, 
cod,  ling,  plaice,  whiting,  gurnet,  salmon,  sole,  turbot, 
lobsters,  craig  herrings. 

All  are  migratory,  some  more  and  some  less. 

3.  At  prosperous  fishing  quarters,  the  quantities 
taken  continue  much  the  same. 

4.  No  deep  sea  fishing,  no  large  boats.  Rowing 
boats  only  employed  by  natives — sailing  boats  from 
the  Isle  of  Man. 


Trawlers  from  Scarborough  and  from  other  parts 
— codfish  and  ling,  whiting  and  gurnet,  by  men  in 
small  rowing  boats. 

5.  By  carts  to  Druminin  and  by  car  also. 

6.  Large  sailing  smacks — some  with  lines,  others 
with  drift  nets,  &c.  Harbours — Killybegs  the  only 
safe  one  on  the  Donegal  coast.  Donegal  Bay  is 
deficient  in  large  fishing  smacks  and  appliances  for 
taking  fish. 
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If  large  fishing  smacks  and  net  and  line  appliances 
■were  supplied,  curing  establishments  would  follow. 

7.  (a.)  Their  usefulness  would  be  increased  if  funds 
were  provided  to  procure  suitable  fishing  smacks,  &c. 

(b.)  I would  suggest  that  large  fishery  piers  should 
he  erected  in  good  centres  and  safe  harbours,  such  as 
Killvbegs,  which  is  central,  and  convenient  for  the 
small  boatslips. 

(c.)  A cheap  rate  should  be  made  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  carriage  of  fish,  also  quick  despatch,  suited 
to  time  of  steamer.  Usual  speed  of  passenger  and  mail 
train. 

By  extending  narrow  gauge.  Railway  accommoda- 
tion to  such  centres  as  Killybegs. 

(d.)  The  inhabitants  generally  along  the  seaboard 
depend  principally  on  fishing. 


(e.)  Net  making  should  be  introduced  to  the  schools, 
male  and  female. 

8.  About  thirty  miles  west  of  Rathlin  O’Byrne 
Island,  there  is  a famous  fishing  ground  called  the 
Yellow  Bank  which,  if  worked  properly,  might  become 
a Newfoundland  for  cod  fishing. 

9.  By  erecting  large  fishery  piers  in  convenient 
centres,  in  good  safe  harbours  situated  such  as  Killy- 
begs. 

10.  ( b .)  The  Grand  Jury — or  Fishery  Board. 

(d.)  To  promote  fisheries  no  charges  should  be  made 
on  fishing  vessels,  or  on  vessels  employed  in  taking 
the  fish  to  the  best  markets. 

A small  charge  on  commercial  trading  vessels  should 
be  made  on  then-  registered  tonnage — or  on  quantity 
or  number  of  tons  loaded  or  discharged,  about  1 d.  or 
2d.  per  ton. 


Donegal. — James 

1.  In  Donegal  Bay  last  year  there  were  five  steam 
trawlers — (one  belonged  to  Donegal,  two  to  Scar- 
borough, and  two  to  Sunderland.) — Fifteen  sailing 
trawlers,  and  seventeen  Manx  herring  boats. 

2.  Salmon,  turbot,  sole  and  plaice,  besides  coarse 
white  fish  and  sprats— -lobsters,  mackerel,  and  herring 
abundant,  but  no  sufficient  means  of  taking  them. 

4.  By  all  these  means. 

5.  All  fish  have  to  be  carted  to  Druminin  station, 
the  freight  from  Druminin  to  Dublin  is  £3  a ton,  by 
fast  train. 

6.  There  is  a good  pier  at  Teelin,  but  great  cost  of 
cartage  prevents  its  use.  Killybegs  also  too  far  from 
railway.  The  shallowness  of  channel  at  Donegal, 
makes  pier  useless. 

There  are  two  good  curing  establishments — one  at 
Teelin  and  another  at  Malinbeg.  These  have  gone  out 
of  use  since  fish  went  further  to  sea. 


Musgrave,  Esq.,  j.p. 

7.  .(a.)  Funds  of  little  use — if  there  were  railway 
facilities  for  despatch  of  fish,  and  quick  means  of  land- 
ing them,  stout  smacks  capable  of  standing  a squall  of 
wind,  and  proper  nets  supplied  to  men  of  good 
character  and  skill  on  easy  terms,  would  create  a good 
practical  industry. 

(c.)  First  essential  is  cheap  railway  carriage  along 
Donegal  Bay.  Rate  of  speed  need  not  be  high.  Fish 
now  despatched  from  Druminin  at  7 p.m.  reach  Belfast 
at  3.30  a.m.,  in  time  for  market,  or  for  shipment  to 
England.  A telegraph  extension  from  Killybegs  to 
Garrick,  very  badly  required. 

(d.)  People  always  good  fishermen. 

(e.)  Understand  their  business  well. 

9.  Improvement  can  alone  come  by  State  aid. 

10.  Harbours  should  be  selected  by  Board  of  Works 
or  some  Government  department  which  should  fix  site 
and  settle  the  plans,  &c.,  subject  to  criticism  of  Grand 
Jury,  who  should  afterwards  maintain  the  works. 


Donegal,  West  Coast. — Mr.  J.  P. 

1.  Strangers  very  largely  predominate. 

2.  Permanent  fish  are,  turbot,  sole,  plaice,  cod,  ling, 
pollock,  &c. 

Migratory — herring,  mackerel,  salmon. 

3.  There  are  very  prolific  cod  banks  and  good  trawl- 
ing ground,  besides  many  salmon  weirs  along  the 
coast. 

4.  By  rowing  boats  alone,  with  very  inferior  nets 
and  lines. 

5.  There  is  no  mode  of  getting  the  fish  to  market. 
The  cost  of  carriage  is  so  great  that  no  fish  pay  except 
lobsters,  which  abound. 

6.  The  materiel  is  very  inferior. 

There  are  no  artificial  shelters  for  landing. 

No  means  of  distribution  except  at  the  towns  of 
Donegal  and  Bundoran. 

The  personnel  greatly  deteriorated. 

Knowledge  ditto. 

Along  the  west  coast  of  Donegal  there  is  a deficiency 
of  everything  except  fish  ; they  abound. 

Both  these  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  coast. 

7.  No  local  means  exist.  The  people  are  very  poor 
though  very  peaceable,  honest,  and  industrious. 

(b.)  Small  piers  and  harbour  works  are  very  much 
wanted  for  landing.  There  are  many  bays  along  the 
west  coast  of  Donegal  with  safe  anchorage  for  sailing 
boats — the  difficulty  is  to  land.  There  are  absolutely 
no  harbour  works  constructed  along  the  coast.  Such 
works  would  be  most  useful  even  though  dry  at  low 
water. 

(c.)  So  far  as  the  north-west  of  Ireland  is  concerned 
a total  revolution  is  necessary  in  respect  of  extensions, 


Hamilton,  q.c.,  Recorder  of  Cork. 

rates  of  carriage,  speed,  aud  all  other  facilities ; nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  present  system. 

Improved  markets  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  the 
extension  of  light  railways  to  the  west  coast. 

( d .)  Wherever  the  people  can  reach  markets  for  their 
fish  they  do  fish. 

(e.)  Yes,  in  my  district  in  every  one  of  these  par- 
ticulars. 

The  cause  of  ignorance,  distress,  and  turbulence  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  is  the  absolute  want  of  markets  for 
all  its  productions,  both  by  sea  and  land.  There  is  no 
reason  for  enterprise  or  industry,  not  if  reasonable 
limits  are  assigned  to  trawlers.  - 
. 8. 

9.  The  great  want  is  harbour  works  and  light 
railways  to  the  west  coast.  I fear,  these  can  only 
be  provided  on  the  credit  of  the  State.  Capital  and 
enterprise  from  private  sources  are  paralyzed  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  Without  railways  and 
harbours,  the  west  coast  fishery  will  not  pay.  With 
these,  local  efforts  would,  1 think  do  the  rest. 

10.  As  to  situation  of  harbours,  inspecting  officers  of 
the  coastguard  might  be  trusted  to  point  them  out. 
The  construction  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
skilled  naval  engineers,  and,  I think,  the  counties 
should  be  responsible  for  their  maintenance. 

I beg  to  add,  as  a proof  of  .the  difficulties  under 
which  the  poor  of  the  west  of  Ireland  labour,  that  the 
cost  of  the  carriage  of  goods  from  Dowris,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Donegal,  to  Derry,  on  the  east  coast  (the  port 
of  despatch  to  England)  is  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  or  £2  10s. 
per  ton,  a tariff  perfectly  prohibitory,  although  there 
is  railway  for  half  the  distance. 

4 R 2 
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Burton  Port,  Co.  Donegal. — W.  Hammond,  Esq. 


My  answers  refer  chiefly  to  the  west  coast  of 
Donegal. 

1.  (a.)  To  a very  limited  extent,  indeed,  by  Irish- 
men— natives  living  on  the  coast. 

(&.)  Very  occasionally  by  others. 

2.  (a.)  Cod,  ling,  haddock,  pollock,  glasson,  halibut, 
turbot,  sole,  and  other  flat  fish. 

(6.)  Herrings,  mackerel,  mullet. 

The  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  fish  caught,  are  very 
small  in  general. 

3.  All  the  above  fish  have  been '‘caught  off  this  coast, 
and  sometimes  in  good  numbers.  Prom  a trial,  in 
which  I took  an  interest,  and  from  the  fact  that 
about  three  years  ago  two  schooners  caught  each  their 
cargo. 

4.  Deep  sea  fishing  is,  I may  say,  carried  on  ex- 
clusively by  rowing  boats  twenty-four  feet  long,  with 
sails,  and  with  hand  and  long  lines. 

5.  There  are  no  fish  sent  to  market  from  this 
locality,  because  there  is  no  means  of  transit.  Any 
fish  taken  are  used  by  the  people,  except  lobsters  and 
crabs,  which  are  sent  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  by  the 
passing  weekly  steamers. 

6.  (a.)  In  this  locality  very  limited.  In  general, 
good  fishing  smacks  with  the  usual  outfit. 

(b.)  The  natural  harbours  off  Burton  Port  are  very 
good,  but  the  great  want  is  a pier  in  deep  water,  at 
which  a steamer  could  call  at  any  time. 

(c.)  None  here. 

(d.)  Any  number  of  men  well  adapted  for  fishing, 
but  knowledge  of  the  pursuit  is  deficient. 

Deep  sea  fishing  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully 
on  the  west  of  Ireland  without  large  well  equipped 
boats,  and  curing  establishments  are  necessary  as 
there  are  no  means  of  sending  fish  to  market. 

7.  (a.)  These  funds,  I consider,  very  useful,  and 
the  loans  granted  from  them  might  be  the  means,  to 
industrious  men  of  making  a good  living.  The  manner 
in  which  they  are  administered  is  good,  and  I do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  greatly  improved.  It  is  difficult 


to  keep  the  loans  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
granted. 

(6.)  To  a degree,  I approve  of  this  policy,  as  I cannot 
see  how  very  many  localities  would  have  been  accom- 
modated otherwise.  But,  I am  of  opinion,  that  money 
has  been  wasted  in  erecting  too  expensive  structures 
where  not  required.  In  many  places  strong,  rough 
boatslips,  at  one-third  the  cost  would  have  answered 
the  purposes  of  the  fishermen  better  than  the  more 
expensive  piers.  I consider  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  districts  without  railway  accommodation  should 
be  provided  with  deep  water  piers,  so  that  steamers 
could  call  at  any  time  of  the  tide  and  take  away 
fish. 

iii.  Telegraph  extension  to  Dungloe  and  Burton 
Port  would  be  most  useful. 

(d.)  I do,  and  I consider  men  who  are  half  farmers 
half  fishermen  will  never  succeed  in  making  money  by 
fishing. 

(e.)  Yes,  very  much,  as  regards  all  these  points. 

8.  No. 

9.  (a.)  The  State  can  make  a railway  or  tramway 
from  Burton  Port  to  Stranorlar  or  Letterkenny,  there- 
by opening  up  one  of  the  most  congested  distracts  in 
Ireland,  and  creating  a means  of  transit  for  fish.  It 
can  also  build  a deep  water  pier,  so  that  steamers  can 
call  and  take  away  fish  at  any  time.  The  State  should 
also  equip  a good  vessel  for  experimental  purposes  in 
fishing  on  this  coast. 

( b .)  I do  not  see  what  local  efforts  can  be  put  forth 
in  a district  where  all  are  very  poor. 

Harbours  : — 

(a.)  Sites  should  be  selected  by  a local  committee  of 
three  (appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  of  the  .Fishery  Commissioners,  or  a 
commissioner  specially  appointed. 

(6.)  The  construction  of  harbours  and  piers  could 
not  be  in  better  hands  than  the  Board  of  Works. 

(c.)  The  Board  of  Works.  When  well  constructed, 
the  dues  should  maintain  them. 


Co.  Antrim. — James  Delargy,  Cushendall. 


1.  No  deep  sea  fishing  carried  on  off  this  coast  at 
present. 

There  were  formerly,  say,  fifty  years  since,  quite  a 
fleet  of  boats  here,  engaged  in  herring  fishing  off  Red- 
bay,  but  owing  to  insufficient  accommodation  for  boats 
and  a number  of  causes,  there  is  not  anything  of  the 
kind  going  on  for  a long  time. 

2.  Salmon,  ordinary  gray  fish,  but  not  in  great 
quantities. 

4.  (a.)  By  long  lines  and  ordinary  rod  and  line, 

(d.)  By  trawling, 

6.  (a.)  Nets. 


(6.)  A small  harbour  for  boats  which  could  be  easily 
made  for  a few  hundred  pounds,  owing  to  a natural 
port  at  present  in  use,  being  capable  of  sufficient  im- 
provement. 

(e.)  The  fishermen  here,  at  present,  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  deep  sea  fishing. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a suitable  port  for  fishing  boats 
being  made,  there  would  naturally  be  an  improvement 
in  the  class  of  boats,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
a good  many  people  would  interest  themselves  in 
providing  them. 


Clogher  Head,  Co.  Louth. — Mr.  Andrew  H.  Thompson. 


1.  To  a distance  of. thirty  miles  from  the  coast. 

2.  Cod,  ling,  whiting,  turbot,  congers,  plaice,  sole, 
herrings,  mackerel. 

4.  By  sailing  boats  with  nets,  lines,  and  trawls. 

5.  By  local  buyers. 

G.  Is  a deficiency  of  harbours  and  railway  communi- 
cation. Good  boats  and  curing  and  kippering  houses 
much  required. 

7.  (a.)  These  grounds  are  useful,  but  usefulness 
would  be  increased  if  the  boats  could  be  insured  at  a 
small  premium. 

(b.)  Would  approve  of  having  deep  water  harbours 


as  they  would  bring  more  boats  and  consequently  more 
buyers,  and  hence  more  competition. 

(c.)  Should  be  branches  to  the  main  line  of  railway. 
Telegraphs  useful  at  all  fishing  stations. 

(d.)  Knowledge  needed  for  all  branches  of  fishing 
industry. 

8.  Fishing  is  sure  to  be  diminished  from  inshore 
beam  trawling. 

9.  Turbot  fishing  could  be  much  developed.  In 
line  fishing  for  haddock,  whiting,  &c.,  I notice  that 
the  men  do  not  change  their  bait  according  to 
season.  This  is  the  principal  consideration  in  line 
fishing. 
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Howth,  Co.  Dublin. — The  Hon.  Judge  Boyd. 


1 am  only  acquainted  with  the  fishing  as  carried 
on  in  the  Dublin  district  and  more  especially  at 

HTt.)  There  is  a large  fleet  of  Dublin  trawlers  manned 
by  Irishmen,  and  at  Howth  about  thirty  large  boats 
and  about  a dozen  small  ones  manned  by  Irishmen. 

(b.)  From  500  to  600  boats  annually  visit  Howth 
for  the  herring 'fishery,  mostly  manned  by  Scotch,  Isle 
of  Man,  and  Cornish  fishermen.  A large  number  of 
Arklow  boats  also  visit  Howth.  These  are  manned 
by  Irishmen.  • , , _ , . , . 

2.  (a.)  Large  quantities  of  haddock,  cod,  plaice, 
whiting,  congers. 

(b.)  Herring.  , , , J_ 

3.  Improved  gear  has  always  enabled  those  using 

it  to  catch  greater  quantities  of  fish.  The  Scotch 
fishermen  who  use  deeper  and  finer  nets  invariably 
catch  more  fish.  , . . .. 

4.  By  all  the  modes  indicated  in  this  question. 

5 Mostly  by  carts  which  charge  from  Howth 
to  the  Dublin  market  Is.  U.  per  hamper.  The 
railway  charges  Is.  2d.  per  hamper  to  Dublin,  but  it 
costs  Is.  per  hamper  to  convey  the  fish  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  market. 

The  herrings  are  largely  conveyed  to  England  by 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  direct  from  Howth. 

6.  I can  only  satisfactorily  answer  “ b.  It  is  vital 
for  the  development  of  deep  sea  fishery  that  there 
should  be  good  harbours  with  deep  water  to  enable 
the  boats  to  enter  at  all  times  of  tide  and  discharge 
their  fish  and  lie  in  safety. 

Howth  Harbour  has  been  allowed,  by  neglect,  to 
become  almost  unfit  for  the  class  of  boats  engaged  in 


It  could  easily  be  dredged  at  small 


deep  sea  fishing. 

during  establishments  do  not  exist  at  Howth,  and 
would  be  beneficial.  . , 

7.  lb.)  I decidedly  do  not  approve  of  small  piers  and 
harbour  works.  Good  deep  water  harbours  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a very  great  advantage,  as  they  would 
afford  shelter  at  all  times  for  both  large  and  small 
boats,  and  would  enable  the  fish  to  be  unladen  with 
security.  . 

(c.)  i.  I can  give  no  opinion  on  tins  question  as 
my  experience  is  too  limited. 

ii.  1 cannot  answer  this. 

iii.  No. 

ld. )  Certainly. 

le. )  Increased  knowledge  is  needed  as  regards 

L Net  making ; and  v.  the  management  of  the 
newest  appliances.  _ _ , . 

As  to  the  other  matters  in  this  question  1 do  not 
think  increased  knowledge  is  needed.  . 

8.  I think  the  early  fishing  for  herrings  at  Kinsale 
injures  the  summer  fishing  in  the  Dublin  district. 

10.  I consider  good  harbours  are  absolutely  needed 
to  enable  fishing  to  be  carried  on  successfully.  As  1 
have  above  stated,  deep  water  harbours  situated  in 
localities  suitable  for  fishing  are  greatly  needed. 
What  used  to  be  a capital  harbour  for  fishing  at 
Howth  as  been  allowed  through  neglect  and  mis- 
management to  become  almost  useless.  It  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works.  I think  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  or  a Board  consisting  of  some  Govern- 
ment officials  and  parties  locally  interested  should 
have  the  care  of  the  harbour  entrusted  to  them. 


General. — W.  J.  Doherty, 

1 I am  not  aware  of  deep  sea  fishing  being  carried 
on  by  Irishmen  except  from  Arclglass,  Rmgsend, 
Arklow,  and  Kinsale.  French  and  Manx  boats  also 
visit  shores. 

3'.  Foreign  boats  are  coming  in  numbers. 

5 Want  of  railway  communication  frequently 
reduces  value  of  fish  when  brought  to  market. 

6.  Thirty  to  fifty  ton  boats.  Deepwater  sheltered 
harbours  accessible  at  all  states  of  tide, 
and  telegraph  communication.  Technical  knowledge 


C.E.,  J.P.,  T.C.,  ifcc. 


“Xing  establishments,  with  a few  exceptions,  non- 
existent,  and  much  needed.  , 

7.  Government  should  provide  harbours  and  lend 
money  for  boats  and  gear. 


(6.  Small  harbours  are  useful  in  many  cases,  but  it 
they  dry  at  low  water  are  useless  for  any  fishing  that 

would  be  of  national  importance. 

(c ) No  fishing  harbour  should  be  without  tele- 
graphic and  railway  communication.  A telegraph 
station  is  badly  needed  at  Clogher  Head,  nine  miles 

fr0Fishemenl  would  get  better  prices  if  brought  into 
closer  connexion  with  the  direct  seller— avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  the  middleman. 

\d.)  Most  decidedly,  wherever  any  remnants  of  the 

old  Danes  are  found.  , , , . , /-.i,™, 

(e)  Decidedly.  Net  making  and  technical  fishery 

instruction  should  be  given  f ^^Tw^s^much 
seaboard  districts.  Technical  knowledge  is  much 
required. 


Fishery  Evidence.-!.  N.  Deane,  Esq. 


My  experience  is  only  derived  from  oh*^™” 
vecht  sailing  ronnd  the  Irish  coast,  and  tan  hardly 
Stnideri  technical,  bnt  I give  it  for  what  rt  m 

The  cost  of  a trawler  is  about  £600, 
with  gear  ^included.  The  average 
r-o  ° WPek  above  expenses  m Dublin  nay. 

Sntags  are  divided  inf  ^res-hah  to  o™en 

one  and  a half  share  to  the  f T f L »n  e sll"ef“  „ j 

independently  of  wind  and  to  take  to  ebb  a ^ 
■advantogej'^i.e.i'tlto  thTskipper  should  be  part  owner. 


Thus  he  gets  a larger  share  of  profit  and  is  more  careful 
°fS2X“totof&edontifheha,  an  in- 

^1  am°dfpoS  to'think  that  the  fishing  grounds  on 
the  west  and  south  coast  are  over-trawled,  and  that  to 
vessels  are  not  sufficiently  well  found  to  seek  banks 
Sr  off  the  coast,  which  no  doubt  exrst,  such  vessels 
must  be  able  and  supplied  wrth  excellent  gear,  and 
have  means  of  tanking  fish.  . , , 

Evidence  of  such  banks  could  be  given  by  to 
Scientific  Expedition  Company,  who  trawled  far  off 
the  south-west  coast  last  summer.  . 

The  Board  of  Irish  Lights  on  them  annual  cruise 
are  supplied  with  trawling  gear  and  long  Imes,  but  to 

r“  il^toM^'-Tong  line  fishingin  Dublin  Bay 
is  misirably  bad.  Boats  which  three  or  four  years 
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ago  earned  30s.  to  40s.  per  hand  of  crew  of  four 
inen  now  earn  not  half  that  sum.  They  are  hard-work- 
ing men,  mostly  yachtsmen  in  summer,  and  exercise 
fair  skill.  The  boats  are  skiffs,  pointed  at  each  end,  and 
although  not  in  my  opinion  the  best  boat  for  the  pur- 
pose, still  go  to  sea  in  very  wild  weather.  The  crews 
know  how  to  manage  them.  But  if  you  were  to 
reverse  crews  into  boats  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast  accidents  would  be  frequent. 

Fishing  in  Dublin  Bay,  except  for  trawlers  cannot 
be  worse.  Salmon  and  white  trout  are  taken  in  Kil- 
liney  Bay  off  and  on ; a good  haul  is  made,  but  as  a rule 
it  is  bad.  Hand  line  fishing  is  in  same  class  as  long 
line — bad. 

Herring  and  mackerel.-  -In  Dublin  there  are  really 
no  herring  boats.  Arklow  has  many  fairly  found ; 
they  do  well  in  the  season  but  have  to  follow  the  fish 
which  off  the  Dublin  coast  were  few  last  year.  Many 
Scotch  and  formerly  Penzance  boats  crowd  the  harbour 
of  Kingstown,  but  only  as  a port  of  call.  Irish  boats  can- 
not compare  with  strangers’  either  as  to  gear  or  ability. 

Query  3. — As  I have  said  good  boats  and  gear  to 
enable  distant  grounds  to  be  fished  will  develop  fish- 
ing. Lady  Burdett-Coutts  made  a very  satisfactory 
experiment  in  the  south,  at  Baltimore.  The  money 
she  advanced  has  been  or  is  being  readily  repaid.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  indefatigable  Father  Davis,  who  has  taken  up  the 
subject  con  amore.  Tart  ownership  of  vessels  and  gear 
between  crew  and  actual  registered  owner,  I look  on 
as  all  important.  I have  known  gentlemen  start 
trawlers  and  fishing  boats,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
result  was  bad.  If  the  larger  share  of  boats  belongs  to 
a man  on  shore,  he  should  be  very  clever  and  not 
much  above  the  class  of  his  crew. 

No.  4.— I have  given  the  replies.  Trawling,  long 
line,  and  net.  ° 

No.  5. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  bringing  fish  into 
the  Dublin  market.  But  from  Dingle  and  the  coasts 
of  Tralee  Bay  there  is  great  difficulty.  Lobsters  last 
year  at  Castlegregory  were  sold  for  16s.  per  nine  dozen. 

I look  on  a train  to  Dingle  as  a most  important  ex- 
tension of  the  railway  system  of  Ireland. 

No.  6. — Nets. — Why  nets  should  not  be  made  to 
any  extent  in  Ireland  I cannot  imagine.  All  the  nets 
used  are  Scotch.  An  attempt  was  made  at  Howth  to 
start  net  making  but  it  fell  through ; and  in  Dublin, 

I am  informed,  Mr.  Purdon  started  same  industry  but 
without  success. 

Hand  line  and  long  line  gear  on  west  coast  is 
miserably  bad  and  rotten,  the  appliances  are  too  primi- 
tive. I think  small  depots  of  line,  gear,  hooks,  &c.,and 
examples  of  line  fishing  would  be  appreciated  along  the 
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coast.  I look  with  pleasure  to  the  prospects  of 
Father  Davis’  School,  and  it  ought  to  succeed  if  he  is 
not  too. ambitious.  In  my  opinion  the  average  Irish- 
man is  a bad  fisherman,  it  is  not  his  real  occupation. 
An  English  boy  from  his  infancy  paddles  in  water 
and  delights  in  his  calling  ; the  Irishman  does  it  from 
compulsion,  and  when  he  has  earned  enough  to  keep 
him  for  a short  time,  stops  short.  Possibly  this  may 
m time  improve  by  technical  education,  improvement 
of  gear  and  transport,  and  a certain  market. 

Boats. — The  boats  used  on  the  coast  are  the  trawler 
the  Cork  hooker,  the  yawl,  whale  boat,  the  long  gi<rS’ 
of  Kenmare  Bay  and  Ballinskelligs,  and  the  canval 
wound  boats  of  Dingle  and  Galway.  The  first  is  a 
good  build,  and  seaworthy  if  well  found.  The  Cork 
hooker  is  safe,  but  not  if  obliged  to  run.  The  whale 
boat  is  powerful  and  an  excellent  boat,  and  a class  to 
be  encouraged.  The  long  gigs  are,  in  my  opinion, 
fairly  suited  to  long  rollers  in  the  Atlantic,  but  are 
not  boats  to  be  encouraged.  The  yawl  is  slow  and 
cumbersome.  The  canvas  boat,  no  matter  what  is 
said  of  them  to  their  seaworthiness,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unsafe,  and  require  most  careful  handling. 

Curing  establishments  ought  to  pay.  The  herring 
nearly  produces  four  times  as  much  when  in  a cured 
state,  and  tons  upon  tons  of  fish  are  wasted  year  by 
year  owing  to  the  want  of  such  curing  places. 

The  French,  who  fish  in  the  west,  are  very  clever 
in  curing  fish.  The  fleet  is  accompanied  by  a salt 
boat,  and  the  operation  of  salting  is  performed  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner.  The  fish  is  cleaned,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  put  down  its  throat.  They  are  then 
packed  end  on  in  the  hold,  and  when  a boat  lias  near 
30,000  or  40,000  fish  she  ups  stick  and  away  to  Havre 
or  wherever  she  sailed  from. 

I look  on  piers  which  are  dry  at  low  water  as 
regular  traps.  What  is  to  become  of  a boat  if  she 
gets  bad  weather  and  has  to  seek  shelter  at  dead  low 
water  ? 

Although  the  coast  is  well  studded  with  piers,  they 
are  sadly  wanted  at  many  points  of  the  coast.  I may 
mention  the  Great  Blasquet  and  Dunquin  and  many 
others.  The  west  coast  is  a horrible  one,  the  sea  gets 
up  in  a moment  and  the  danger  to  open  boats  is  great. 

I have  met  them  at  anchor  nearly  out  of  sight  of 
land  on  the  north-west  coast. 

But  as  to  fish  on  this  coast,  I must  say  I doubt 
that  there  is  much.  Bream,  pollock,  scad,  and  dog 
fish  abound,  but  the  more  marketable  kinds  are  up 
to  the  present  not  caught  in  deep  water.  I think 
it  may  be  owing  to  the  submarine  character  of  the  - 
bottom,  and  the  transition  from  deep  soundings  into 
shallow. 


Deep  Sea  Fisheries.— Evidence  by  H.  Yilliers  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  Dromana,  Co.  Waterford. 


. Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  invitation  to  give 
mformation  on  the  above  subject,  1 have  the  honour 
to  state  with  reference  to  query  No.  1 that  deep  sea 
fishing  is  earned  on  to  a distance  of  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  Irish  coast,  mainly  by  English^  Scotch, 
Manx,  and  French  boats ; to'a  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent only  by  local  boats. 

As  to  question  No.  2 the  descriptions  offish  caught 
off  the  Co.  Waterford  coast  comprise  hake,  lino-,  cod 
haddock,  herring  mackerel,  sprats,  turbot,  halibut’ 
soles,  plaice,  pilchards,  flounders,  lobsters,  crabs,  con- 
ger eels ; these  are  all  either  permanent  denizens  or 
annual  visitors  of  our  waters.  Occasional  visitors  are 
sunfish,  valuable  for  their  oil,  porpoises,  seals,  and  fre- 
quently skate.  Most  of  the  above  named  sometimes 
come  near  the  shore,  but  oftener  are  to  be  found 
further  out  at  sea  in.  the  so-called  deep  sea  fisheries, 
where  it  requires  larger  craft  and  more  expensive 
tackle  to  follow  and  capture  them.  But  the  popula- 
tion along  the  coasts  in  question  is  too  poor  to  afford 
the  boats  and  appliances  required ; they  have,  con- 
sequently, the  mortification  of  seeing  Cornish,  Manx, 


and  foreign  boats  reaping  an  abundant  harvest  off  the 
fishing  grounds  which  ought  to  be  theirs,  while  they 
themselves  have  to  wait  till  the  fish  come  near  shore 
within  reach  of  their  inferior  boats  and  tackle.  Being 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Co.  Waterford  sea- 
coast  population,  I can  assert  unhesitatingly  that  this 
is  not  from  want  of  enterprise,  industry,  or  seaman- 
like qualities,  but  from  two  causes  for  neither  of  which 
are  they  responsible.  The  main  cause  is  the  want  of 
harbour  accommodation  on  an  iron-bound  coast, 
specially  standing  in  need  of  protection,  and  of  the 
shelter  and  refuge  which  suitable  breakwaters  and 
piers  would  furnish.  Even  if  they  could  command 
the  requisite  capital  it  would  be  useless  to  invest  it  in 
fishing  craft  of  sufficient  size  for  deep  sea  fishing, 
because  they  would  be  doomed  to  speedy  destruction 
by  the  first  severe  gale  that  blew  upon  our  exposed 
and  rock-fringed  coast. 

Tin;  second  cause  is  their  poverty,  but  this  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  first.  Such  boats  and  gear 
as  the  county  Waterford  fishermen  had,  have  been 
destroyed  again  and  again,  by  storms  occurring  on  an 

• 
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iron-bound  coast,  unprovided  with  harbours  of  refuge  ; ing,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Youghal,  the 
the  fishing  population  are  therefore  in  the  position  of  bottom  not  being  suitable.  A considerable  quanta  y 
workmen  who  have  lost  their  tools.  I venture  to  of  round  fish,  such  as  cod  and  hake,  are  caught  by  hoo 
submit  that  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  enable  them  and  line.  With  regard  to  the  trammel  nets  and  their 
to  replace  their  tools,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  method  of  use,  they  are  sunk  by  means  of  a large 
their  being  again  destroyed  from  the  same  cause,  by  weight  or  sinker,  the  nets  standing  perpendicular  on 
constructing  breakwaters,  for  which  there  are  two  the  bottom  with  cork  buoys  on  the  head  lines, 
admirable  sites,  one  at  Ardmore,  and  another  at  the  In  reply  to  question  No.  5,  herrings  and  also  a 
entrance  of  Dungarvan  Bay,  off  Helvick  Head.  certain  quantity  of  other  fish,  such  as  turbot,  are  sen 

As  regards  the  quantities  of  fish  captured  off  the  by  rail  to  Waterford  and  Cork,  but  a great  dea , 
Waterford  coasts,  I have  only  succeeded  as  yet  in  ob-  especially  sprats,  mackerel,  hake,  and  cod  are  con- 
taining reliable  information  with  regard  to  herrings,  veyed  by  carts  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  following  quantities  were  exported  from  Dungar-  As  regards  question  No.  6,  the  first  requisite  or 
van  in  the  years  1884, 1885,  and  1886,  respectively deep  sea  fishery  is  harbours  or  breakwaters  to  enable 
1884 — by  rail,  188  tons;  by  steamer  and  cart,  100  vessels  large  enough  for  the  deep  sea  fishery  to  ride  at 
tons  ■ total,  288  tons.  Average  price,  10s.  per  cwt. ; anchor,  sheltered  from  the  storms  which  sweep  this 
gross  value,  £2,880.  1885— rail,  794  tons;  by  steamer  iron-bound  coast.  As  regards  means  of  distribution,, 

and  cart,  1,240  tons ; total,  2,034  tons.  Average  price,  proper  roads  are  required  for  conveying  the  fash  from 
7s.  6 d.  per  cwt.  ; gross  value,  £15,255.  1886— rail,  the  landing  places.  With  reference  to  that  point,  1 

1 405  tons;  steamer  and  cart,  340  tons;  total,  1,745  may  mention  that  the  fishing  population  on  the  western 
tons.  Average  price,  7s.  6 d.  per  cwt. ; gross  value,  side  of  Dungarvan  - Bay  suffer  great  loss  and  mcon- 
£13  087  * venience  for  want  of  a more  direct  road  to  Dungarvan, 

The  following  is  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  whence  their  fish  could  be  sent  by  rail.  A glance  at 
•catching  the  above  mentioned  quantities  of  fish  during  the  mapywill  show  that  there  is  a sand  spit  called  the 
the  three  years  in  question in  1884,  70  boats  were  Cunnigar,  running  very  nearly  across  the  bay  ; it  a 
en°u"ed  ; in  1885  they  had  increased  to  100  ; and  in  bridge  were  constructed  to  connect  the  point  of  this 
1886  to  160  But  it  must  be  observed  that  amongst  with  Dungarvan,  the  road  would  be  greatly  shortened, 
these  was  scarcely  a single  Dungarvan  boat.  It  must  A good  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  some  years  ago 
be  understood  that  the  figures  I have  quoted  refer  to  by  the  Fishery  Commissioners  at  Dungarvan,  and  a 
the  herring  fishery  alone,  and  the  quantities  exported  very  favourable  report  on  this  siibject  was  presented 
are  those  exported  from  Dungarvan  only.  The  fish  to  the  Government,  T think  by  Major  Hayes,  bisheiy 
•caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardmore  would  not  Inspector.  , 

be  exported  from  Dungarvan,  but  from  the  port  of  As  regards  sec.  D of  question  6,  I may  btate  from 
Youghal.  Although  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fishing  population,  among 
returns  as  to* the  quantities  of  mackerel,  sprats,  and  whom  I have  often  resided  for  mjj ' 
round  fish  exported,  still  the  figures  quoted  for  her-  that  they  are  admn-ably  qual  fied,  so  fai  as  industry 

rin"s  will  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  fishing  courage,  and  seamanlike  qualities  are  conceined,  for 

generally  and  also  of  the  amount  of  fish  taken  on  the  the  fishing  business  ; but  with  regard  to  sec.  C,  I may 

Waterford  coast  further  west;  the  character  of  the  add  that  they  sadly  lack  “ 

fishino-  not  differing  in  any  way.  I can  state,  from  regards  deep  sea  fashing,  m winch  they  have  no 
personal  observation,  that  the  quantity  of  other  fish  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience  or  knowledge. 
taTen  L very  lSge  I have  seen  the  fishing  boats  I can  confirm  the  statement  that  there  ■s  agre^ieed 
come  in  loaded  to  the  water’s  edge  with  sprats  and  of  large  boats,  and  also  that  curing  establishments 
mackerel ; and  I have  actually  seen  the  land  manured  can  scarcely  be  saici  to  exist. 

with  the  former  the  market  being  over-stocked  ; that  I may  now  pass  on  to  question  7.  Theie  are  two 


hake  and  cod  with  hook  and  line  in  the  course  of 
single  night;  and  a friend  of  mine,  Colonel  Keane, 
C.B.,  informed  me  that  he  had  been  at  the  killing  of 
500  with  hook  and  line  in  one  night. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendid  supply  of  fish  to  be 
obtained  off  the  Waterford  coast,  chiefly  in  the  deep 


suitable  for  the  purpose  was  erected  many  years  ago, 
but  is  idle  for  want  of  capital  to  work  it.  Phis 
building  is  still  available.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bay,  near  Dungarvan,  Ballynacourty  Point 
would  be  a suitable  place  for  a fish-curing  estab- 
lishment. There  are  also  corn  stores,  partly  out 

wmmm. 

d“|£ dSctr«  t&opfoSe  side  of  l“ 

Helvick  and  Ring  districts,  on  me  PP  , inshore  at  the  same  tune  that  shoals  of  herrings 

Dungarvan  Bay,  thirty  boats  are  engaged  m fishmg  close deep  water.  An  experienced 
but  they  are  too  small  for  deep  sea  Muigurt  of  are  found  turt^  ^ ^ P^  ^ ^ ^ 
them  are  open. ^ I have  no  letuim  o^  _ kn0^ledge  100  cwts.  of  pilchards  in  one  day,  and  that  for  the 
. ,r  , -A  4.  -of  -Mvrimr  them,  he  lias,  after  the  labour 


boats  employed  at  Ardmoie,  but : fro  y ^ wanfc  of  meal^  0f  curing  them,  he  has,  after  the  labour 

of  the  locality,  they  are  cei’tomly  fewer  Q ofhauUngand  shaking  the  nets,  had  to  throw  the 

and  Ring,  and  they  are  all  open  bo  > g be  ter  part  of  them  overboard.  These  fish  are  full  of 

harbour  there  of  any  kind  boats  th  f » w]liJh  can  be  extracted  before  the  curing  corn- 

such  as  can  be  hauled  up  on  the  beac  . mences;  it  is  valuable,  and  would  pay  well  for 

all  be  changed  if  a breakwater  wer  . ’ extraction  The  o]dest  fishermen  in  Dungarvan  state 

enabling  them  to  ride,  at  anchorbehmd  t^t  U t ^ ^ they  never  remember  a season  that  the  pilchard 

of  the  tide ; in  that  case  a much  la  0 wag  not  foulld  jn  abundance  on  these  coasts,  and 

could  be  employed  m ines.  there  seems  no  doubt  that  if  pilchard  curing  was  once 

It  is  lamentable  that,  though  tneie  which  started  even  on  a small  scale,  it  would  soon  become  a 

haustible  supply  ^\ve  j*  successful  Irish  industry.  At  present  a large  quantity 

ought  to  enable  a much  largei  P0Pu1®'  ^ fish  is  annually  imported  into  Ireland;  whereas 

comfort  and  abundance,  the  P°°^  with  not  only  might  the  entire  quantity  required  for  home 

and  Youghal  should  wStedS  sSve  consumption  be  caught  and  cured  in  Ireland,  but  an 

able-bodied  fishermen.  What  II  * A ^ g extensive  export  trade  might  be  established, 

as  a reply  for  question  No.  3,  a t'ofthefish  I now  turn  to  a very  important  question  for  the 

» *• — *•*•*-  ■— 

’ . Th,  L.  values  ..  such  a***  U.ad  cit.c  as  Biuul.gh.u  or  loud..  would  he  mat.  than  double  tb.sehare  qu.md.-H.  V.  b. 
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for  supplying  harbour  accommodation.  The  Commis- 
sioners already  have  before  them  an  engineer’s  report 
and  plan  fox’  a bx-eakwater  and  pier  in  Ardmore  Bay, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Enchanti'ess  to 
Ardmore  recently,  I think  they  must  have  fully  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  that  plan 
out.  I shall  therefox-e  add  nothing  further  upon  that 
point,  but  shall  venture  to  make  a suggestion  with 
regard  to  Dungarvan  Bay.  A glance  at  the  chart  of 
that  part  of  the  coast  will  show  that  there  are  some 
reeky  islets  off  Helvick  Head,  at  a distance  of  about 
1,200  yards  ; these  are  most  dangerous  to  naviga- 
tion at  present,  but  they  might  be  made  exceed- 
ingly useful  by  connecting  them  with  the  mainland 
by  a breakwater.  A most  valuable  deep-water 
harbour  of  refuge  would  thus  be  constmcted  on  a part 
• of  the  coast  singularly  destitute  of  any  such 
accommodation.  Behind  this  breakwater  fishing 
vessels  of  any  size  might  ride  at  anchor,  while  coasting 
vessels  would  often  be  saved  from  shipwreck  by  the 
shelter  which  such  a breakwater  would  afford. 
Speaking  from  memory,  I should  say  that  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  harbour  so  constituted  would  vax-y 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  at  lowest  spring  tide. 
Helvick  Head,  on  which  one  end  of  the  breakwater 
would  abut,  could  supply  any  amount  of  excellent 
stone  that  might  be  required.  I am  the  landlord 
there,  and  so  impressed  do  I feel  with  the  importance 
of  such  a work,  that  I would  gladly  give  the  stone 
free  of  charge. 

As  regards  the  deficiency  in  professional  knowledge 
of  fishing  matters,  especially  as  to  deep-sea  fishing,  a 
school  of  instruction  in  such  matters  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  There  is  a building  suited  for  the 
purpose  opposite  Dungarvan.  It  was  built  for  an 
industrial  school,  but  was  never  used.  Iam  tbeland- 
lord  of  it,  and  it  is  in  fact  in  my  hands,  but  I would 
gladly  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  if 
they  required  it  for  a school  of  fishery.  It  would  also 
constitute  a school  of  practical  seamanship  which 
might  in  time  contribute  recruits  for  the  navy. 

As  regards  section  A,  question  7,  the  usefulness  of 
the  two  funds  named  is  fatally  crippled  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  funds  provided,  and  by  the  unnecessary 
limitations  which  cramp  their  action  and  render  abor- 
tive the  good  intentions  of  Pai'liament  in  voting  these 
funds.  These  defects  might  be  remedied  by  increasing 
the  Pax-liamentary  grants,  and  by  relaxing  the  strin- 
gency of  the  rales.  Por  instance,  in  the  instruction  to 
persons  applying  for  loans  under  the  Irish  Reproduc- 
tive Loans  Act  and  the  Sea  Fisheries  Fund  Act, 
though  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  rale  2,  yet  rule  2 
is  rendered  practically  futile  by  the  note  at  the  end 
which  limits  its  application  to  “very  exceptional 
circumstances.”  But  the  state  of  things  to  be  dealt 
with  is  not  exceptional,  but  general,  in  the  fishery 
districts,  on  behalf  of  which  I am  giving  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  Dungarvan,  1,500  persons  were 
formerly  employed  in  the  fishery,  and  100  boats,  both 
decked  and  open. 

But  these  boats  were  not  suited  for  the  deep  sea 
fishery,  and  a time  came  when  the  shoals  of  fish 
moved  into  deep  water  and  did  not  return  inshore  for 
a considerable  pex-iod.  Many  boats  were  lost  in 
endeavouring  to  follow  them,  the  fishermen  grew 
discouraged,  their  industry  decayed,  their  boats  be- 
came unseaworthy,  and  thus  it  happened  that  when 
the  fish  returned  inshore  they  were  no  longer  in 
a position  to  profit  by  their  return.  In  fact  they  were 
in  the  position  of  men  who  had  lost  their  tools  and 
could  not  replace  them  without  assistance.  What  I 
have  stated  with  reference  to  Dungarvan  applies 
equally  to  the  important  fishing  stations  of  Helvick 
and  Ring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

I would  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  inspectors  be 
empowered  to  declare  such  circumstances,  as  I have 
referred  to,  to  qualify  fishermen  for  relief  under  rule  2, 
and  be  authorized  to  grant  loans  on  the  personal 
security  of  the  owner  or  master,  and  on  a mortgage  of 


the  boat  and  gear,  to  secure  the  Treasury  against  loss 
Such  disasters  as  the  loss  of  boats,  through  want  of 
harbours  of  refuge,  appear  to  me  to  constitute  a special 
claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  State,  because  har- 
bours of  refuge  cannot  be  supplied  by  private  enter- 
prise, they  are  among  those  public  necessities  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  State  to  provide  for  • 
there  is  not  one  single  harbour  of  refuge,  which  vessels 
can  avail  themselves  of  at  all  times  of  the  tide  from 
Dunmore  to  Queenstown,  a distance  of  about  seventy 
miles,  Youghal  and  Dungarvan  being  only  available 
at  certain  times  of  the  tide ; consequently  fishing 
vessels  and  coasters,  along  the  Waterford  coast,  have 
no  safe  port  to  run  for  when  caught  in  a storm,  and 
many  fishing  vessels  are  lost  through  this  cause.  It 
is  a px-eventable  cause.  I have  had  occasion  to  explain 
just  now,  how  a most  valuable  deep-water  harbour  of 
refuge,  available  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  might  be  con- 
stituted by  connecting  the  rock  opposite  Helvick 
Head  with  the  mainland,  by  means- of  a breakwater. 

The  chronic  poverty  of  the  co.  Waterford  fishermen 
is  to  no  small  extent  traceable  to  the  loss  of  their  boats 
from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the  cause  above  referred  to. 

With  regard  to  section  B,  question,  7,  viz. : the 
policy  of  erecting  several  small  piers  and  harbours, 
mostly  dry  at  low  water,  I cannot  say  that  I approve 
of  this  policy.  Such  harbours  are  better  than  nothing, 
but  breakwaters  in  deeper  water  enabling  fishing 
vessels  to  ride  at  anchor  at  all  times  of  the  tide  would 
be  greatly  preferable,  and  would  have  the  advantage 
of  diminishing  the  danger  of  the  general  coast  naviga- 
tion. Small  shallow  harbours,  dry  at  low  watex-,  are 
very  injurious  to  the  bottoms  of  fishing  vessels,  espe- 
cially on  exposed  portions  of  the  coast,  where  as  the 
tide  falls,  they  are  bumped  up  and  down,  and  rendered 
less  seaworthy,  and  are  far  mox-e  rapidly  worn  out 
than  if  always  afloat ; moreover,  such  harbours 
cannot  be  entered  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

As  regards  the  railway  rates  for  the  carriage  of  fish, 

I have  heard  complaints  made  that  they  are  too  high, 
but  I should  say  that  this  complaint  would  be  reme- 
died in  proportion  as  the  fisheries  were,  developed,  and 
it  became  worth  the  railway  compaxxy’s  while  to  offer 
special  rates  and  increased  speed.  As  regards  the 
prices  paid  to  fishermen,  it  would  be  a great  point  if  a 
Buyers’  Association  were  stax-ted,  whose  interest  it 
would  be  to  organize  the  traffic,  and  put  it  upon  the 
best  possible  footing ; but  that,  of  course,  is  a matter 
of  private  enterprise,  which,  however,  would  probably 
follow  the  developmexxt  of  the  fishing  industry.  Such 
a Buyers’  Association  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
obtain  the  latest  telegx-aphic  communication  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  markets,  &c.  The  Ardmore  dis- 
tinct is  entii-ely  destitute  of  telegraphic  communication, 
and  an  extension  of  the  telegraph  line,  or  rather  a 
branch  to  Ardmore,  would  undoubtedly  be  a great 
boon  to  the  fishing  population  of  that  district.  The 
wires  already  run  from  Youghal  to  Dungarvan,  and 
pass  Ardmore  at  no  great  distance.  An  extension  to 
the  Post  Office  at  Ardmore  would  be  an  easy  matter, 
and  not  costly. 

As  regards  the  predisposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  districts  more  than  others,  to  make  fishing  their 
staple  industry,  T should  say  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Waterford  coast  have  a natural  aptitude  and  taste 
for  fishing.  ^ They  may  owe  this  to  their  Danish 
descent,  for  *t  is  well  known  that  Waterford  was  oc- 
cupied for  a long  period  by  the  Danes,  and  extensively 
colonised  by  them. 

As  to  increased  knowledge,  I have  already  stated 
nxy  conviction  that  a School  of  Fishery  is  required  fox- 
instruction  under  all  the  heads  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
question  7,  and  I believe  that  any  sum  laid  out  for 
this  purpose  would  be  repaid  a hundredfold,  because 
the  people  would  be  rendered  self-supporting,  instead 
of  being  thrown  upon  the  rates  as  they  now  are  every 
winter. 

As  regards  question  8,  the  only  cause  I know 
which  might  diminish  the  numbers  of  fish  on  our 
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•coast,  is  reckless  and  indiscriminate  trawling,  by ; which 
the  spawn  is  destroyed.  I have  not,  however,' heard 
any  complaint,  nor  do  I entertain  any  apprehension  of 
the  supply  of  fish  upon  our  coast  being  diminished. 

With  regard  to  question  No.  9,  I think  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  I have  answered  most 
of  the  heads  ; but  I may  observe  with  regard  to  the 
last  sub-section  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
make  any  charge  for  the  use  of  any  breakwater  or 
harbour  by  fishermen  at  present,  as  it  would  probably 
have  a discouraging  effecc  upon  the  development  of 
the  industry. 

In  reply  to  section  A of  question  9,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  State  to  confer  very  great  benefit  upon 
the  fishing  population  along  the  Waterford  coast  by 
placing  within  their  reach  a reproductive  fund,  upon 
the  same  footing  as  that  established  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  at  Baltimore  in  the  co.  Cork.  Such 
a fund  should  he  available  for  advances  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  fishermen  to  supply  themselves  with  nets 
and  other  gear  necessary  for  carrying  on  both  the  deep- 
sea  and  inshore  fishing  industries  ; and  also  for  furnish- 
ing themselves  with  a larger  class  of  boats  suitable  for 
the  same  purposes. 

I have  already  observed  that  these  poor  fishermen 
are  in  the  position  of  workmen  who  have  lost  their 
tools,  and  that  money  could  not  be  better  employed 
than  in  replacing  them.  Nor  would  the  State  suffer 
any  1 oss  in  doing  this,  for  it  has'been  found  in  the  case  of 
the  Burdett-Coutts  and  other  similar  funds  that  the  in- 
stalments are  punctually  and  honestly  paid  by  the 
fishermen.  They  are  well  able  to  do  this,  because  the 
rich  harvest  from  the  sea  ensures  judiciously  laid  out 
capital  returning  a very  high  rate  of  interest  with 


certainty.  Not  only  are  there  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  fish  along  the  Waterford  coasts  but  there  are 
magnificent  markets  capable  of  absorbing  an  almost 
unlimited  quantity  of  fish  within  easy  reach  via  Dun- 
garvan  or  Youghal ; there  is  unbroken  railway  com- 
munication between  Dungai-van  and  Waterford,  and 
Dungarvan  and  North-wall,  Dublin,  the  points  of 
embarkation  for  such  English  markets  as  Birmingham, 
•Manchester,  and  London.  Birmingham  last  year  con- 
sumedl00,000tons  offish,  London  more  than  168,000, 
and  other  great  English  cities  in  proportion.  There  is 
therefore  practically  boundless  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  co.  Waterford  fisheries.  Fishermen  are 
there,  fish  are  there,  markets  are  there,  it  only  requires  a 
judicious  outlay  of  capital  to  convert  a population  of 
paupers  into  thriving  and  prosperous  communities  by 
furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  securing  the 
splendid  harvest  which  lies  almost  at  their  door  ready 
to  be  gathered  in.  As  a matter  of  fdfct,  the  amount 
required  to  effect  tins'  bears  about  the  same  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  prize  to  be  grasped,  as  the  cost  of  a 
reaping  machine  bears  to  the  value  of  the  crops  it 
enables  the  farmer  to  harvest. 

As  regards  section  B,  I should  say  that  the  Board 
of  Works  would  be  the  right  body  to  be  charged  with 
the  construction  of  harbours,  and  that  the  same  body 
should  be  responsible  for  their  maintenance. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  Villiers  Stuart, 
of  Dromana. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Irish 
Public  Works  and  Sea  Fisheries. 


Evidence  by  Colonel  T.  Fraser,  r.e. 


1.  In  reply  to  your  list  of  questions,  I propose 
only  to  remark  on  the  coasts  of  Galway  and  Mayo, 
from  Galway  to  Killala  Bay,  where  I have  been 
employed  for  the  last  year  as  a Commissioner  of  the 
Piers  and  Roads  Commission. 

The  fishing  is  confined  to  natives,  except  that 
steam  trawlers  have  come,  I understand,  for  two  years 
to  Westport.  In  1886  I saw  two  trawlers  which 
worked  in  Clew  and  Blacksod  Bays,  and  also  off  the 
south  coast  of  Donegal. 

The  fish  are  cod,  turbet,  brill,  soles,  glasson,  or 
pollock,  bream,  eels,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  a few  oysters. 

Also  (migratory)  herrings,  mackerel,  salmon. 

At  one  time  proprietors  seem  to  have  done  a good 
deal  to  develop  oysters,  but  the  culture  seems  on  the 
point  of  collapsing  wherever  I have  observed  it. 

I have  taken  every  opportunity  of  inquiring  as 
to  the  prospects  of  deep-sea  fishing,  and  have  heard 
extraordinary  statements,  but  very  little  evidence, 
about  the  quantities  of  fish  on  these  coasts. 

What  I noticed  myself  was,  at  times,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  sailing  boats  fishing  from  Galway  in 
that  bay,  the  fish  caught  being  sent  to  Dublin  by  train 

There  appear  to  be  nine  or  ten  trawlers  at  Galway, 
besides  the  smaller  sailing  boats  fishing  with  nets. 
The  trawlers  lie  out  in  the  sheltered  bay,  and  the 
smaller  boats  come  into  the  piers. 

The  Galway  fishermen,  I understand,  prevent 
others  from  fishing  in  the  bay  near  Galway. 

At  Westport  two  steam  trawlers  fished  last  year 
in  Clew,  Blacksod,  and  Donegal  Bays,  and  sent  their 
fish  by  rail  to  Dublin  from  Westport. 

Along  the  north  coast  of  Clew  Bay  I occasionally 
saw  small  quantities  of  herrings  caught  from  boats,  in 
nets.  They  were  sent  into  Westport  and  Newport. 

At  Keem  Bay  in  Achil  there  were  small  takes  of 
mackerel  and  flat  fish  by  nets  drawn  to  the  shore ; but 
the  quantities  were  too  small  to  be  worth  sending  so 
far  as  Westport. 

At  Belmullet,  between  Broadhaven  and  Blacksod 
Bays,  herrings,  in  the  season,  were  selling  at  about 
lOtf.  a dozen,  though  there  was  no  ready  means  of 


removing  them,  as  Belmullet  is  more  than  forty  miles 
from  a.  railway.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  lew  fish 
are  caught  under  existing  circumstances. 

I noticed  more  indications  of  mackerel  on  the  north 
of  the  Mullet,  and  at  places  along  the  north  coast 
from  Broadhaven  to  Ivillala,  but  they  are  at  present 
caught  chiefly  by  handlines. 

I am  told  one  of  the  steam  trawlers  caught  last 
summer  £100  worth  of  fish  in  a single  night  far  out 
from  land  off  the  coast,  between  Broadhaven  and 
Killala. 

At  Killala  Bay  there  are  about  eight  trawlers  this 
year  as  well  as  other  fishing  boats. 

All  alon"  the  coast  the  population  catch  a littlecoarse 
fish  for  their  own  use  during  most  of  the  year,  and, 
during  the  season,  take  mackerel  and  herrings  if  they 
come  to  them. 

In  most  parts,  particularly  in  the  islands,  lobsters 
and  crabs  are  taken,  and  sent  chiefly  to  Galway  for 
market.  Galway  boats  come  round  as  far  as  Clare, 
Achil, andlnishkeylslands  for  this  purpose.  On  the  ag- 
gregate a good  many  lobsters  are  in  this  way  collected. 

I am  informed  that  there  is  a cod  bank  near  Inish- 
kea  where  quantities  are  or  can  be  caught ; and  that 
cod  are  plentiful  on  a bank  between  Achil  and  Clare 
Islands. 

I could  not  verify  these  statements,  which  maj 
be  correct,  but  I never  saw  fish  coming  in  from  these 
places. 

I have  been  frequently  told  that  the  great  shoals  of 
migratory  fish  are  further  off  than  formerly  ; and  I 
think  it  may  be  accepted  that  occasionally  shoals  of 
fish  are  seen  off  the  islands,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  glasson,  horse-mackerel,  mackerel, 
or  herrings.  In  any  case  their  appearance  is  rare  in  the 
year,  and  I could  meet  nobody  who  had  himself  seen 
unmistakable  signs  of  large  quantities  of  herring  or 
mackerel  far  out  from  the  coast,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible they  may  be  there. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  come  across  the  at- 
tached evidence. 

The  net  result  as  regards  this  evidence  seems  to  be 
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that  a French  vessel  of  large  size  took,  on  the  8th 
March,  1,000  mackerel  off  Clare  Island,  in  thirty  to 
sixty  fathoms,  with  nets.  And  1,200  off  Eagle  Island, 
about  the  I6th-20fch. 

This  evidence  speaks  highly  of  Blacksod  Bay  as  a 
shelter.  The  vessel  afterwards  took  3,000  mackerel 
off  Killala  and  Sligo  Bays. 

Total,  12,000  mackerel  in  the  expedition. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  mackerel  were . 
found  here  earlier  than  off  the  south  coast,  and, 
therefore,  at  a time  they  would  be  more  valuable  in  the 
market.  Iul884,  a French  vessel  caught  26,000  mack- 
erel off  the  Arran  Islands,  some  thirty  miles  from  land. 

Tiie  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  fishing  on  these  coasts 
is  that  it  pays  some  boats  to  fish  at  Galway  and  at 
Killala,  and  that  it  has  been  found  worth  while  to  send 
two  steam  trawlers  in  successive  years  to  Westport. 

On  the  whole,  however,  my  impression  is  that  there 
is  less  fish  on  these  coasts  than  on  the  south  and  east 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  perhaps  less  than  there  used  to 
be,  although  when  one  comes  to  analyse  the  traditions 
of  vast  takes  of  fish,  it  generally  turns  out  that  the 
event  only  happened  once  in  a lifetime  on  the  occasion 
of  some  shoal  getting  grounded  in  one  of  the  many 
landlocked  creeks. 

I gather  also,  that  formerly  when  food  was  dearer, 
meal  not  obtainable,  and  the  coast  population  even 
more  isolated  than  at  present,  they  fished  for  their 
own  use  more  than  they  do  now. 

Even  last  year,  and  except  at  Killala  Bay  where 
an  eighth  trawler  was  added,  the  Fisheries  Commis- 
sioners report  the  following  decreases  of  fishing  boats 
in  1886,  as  compared  with  1 885,  viz.  : — 

Galway  division,  decrease,  26  boats. 

Clifden  „ „ 38  „ 

Keel  „ „ 6 „ 

Belmullet  ,.  „ 18  „ 

This  may  be  partly  due  to  a better  labour  market 
in  England,  partly  to  the  Government  relief  works ; 
but  partly,  I fear,  because  fishing  did  not  pay  in  a 
bad  year.  The  return  of  fish  entrained  (Appendix 
i.),  shows  a falling  off  for  1885  and  1886  in  all  cases 
except  at  Ballina,  where  there  is  an  increase. 

I may  mention  that  a good  many  salmon  are 
caught  in  bag-nets  along  the  Mayo  coast  in  the  season. 
Deep-sea  fishing  is  carried  on. 

By  row  boats  and  coracles — chiefly  with  hand  lines, 
occasionally  with  nets. 

By  sailing  boats,  chiefly  with  drift  nets,  occasionally 
by  trawling  and  by  hand  lines. 

By  nets,  generally  from  boats,  occasionally  drawn 
on  shore. 

Fixed  bag  nets  for  salmon  are  also  used. 

By  trawling  from  steamers,  or  sailing  boats. 

By  long  or  hand  lines  from  boats. 

The  only  primary  mar-kets,  except  for  local  con- 
sumption, are  Galway,  Westport,  and  Ballina,  from 
Killala ; the  ultimate  destination  or  market  being 
England  via  Dublin  for  the  bulk  of  the  fish. 

The  large  boats  appear  to  bring  in  their  fish  them- 
selves. What  the  row  boats  take  is  brought  in, 
either  by  boat  or.  country  carts,  on  pack  animals,  or 
even  by  women. 

The  cost  varies  with  the  distance,  but  land  carriage 
without  a railway  for  any  great  distance  renders 
fishing  as  an  industry  impossible,  while  wind  constantly 
prevents  transport  by  sailing  boats  or  others. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  anything  approaching 
an  industry  links  itself  with  the  railway  terminus,  and 
is  dependent  thereon. 

The  requisites  for  deep-sea  fishing  are  : — 

Good  boats  capable  of  fishing  in  most  weathers. 
Nets  and  other  appliances  for  catching  fish. 

Curing  establishments. 

Depots  for  ice  and  fish  boxes. 

Harbours  should  be : — 

(i.)  On  a railway  at  a moderate  distance  in  time 
from  the  ultimate  market,  or  with  rapid  steamer  com- 
munication. 

(ii.)  Secure  from  storm. 


(iii.)  Easily  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

(iv. ) Near  the  fishing  grounds. 

(v.)  Favourable  to  the  exit  of  fishing  boats. 

(vi.)  In  telegraphic  communication  with  the  coast 
generally,  and  in  signalling  communication  with  the 
islands. 

The  means  of  distribution  should  be  such  that 
the  fish  when  caught  should  be  readily  and  quickly 
transferred  from  the  fishing  ground  to  the  steam 
communication  with  the  ultimate  market. 

Personel. — Crews  who  understand  the  kind  of  fishing 
to  be  pursued ; and  devote  themselves  to  it. 

The  crews  should  be  good  sailors,  understand  the 
habits  and  movements  of  the  fish,  and  be  skilful  in  the 
use  of  means. 

As  regards  row  boats  the  bulk  of  the  population 
care  chiefly  for  farming,  and  only  turn  to  fishing 
occasionally. 

For  their  purposes  the  small  rowing  boats  and 
coracles  seem  fairly  suitable,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  fish  to  market,  and  getting  sale  for  it  when 
there,  is  what  prevents  a larger  number  from  being  used. 

As  it  is,  where  row  boats  can  be  used,  most  families 
on  the  coast  have  one,  or  a share  of  one. 

The  number  of  sailing  fishing  boats  is  small ; chiefly 
I think,  because  the  industry  does  not  pay  under  exist 
ing  circumstances. 

I am  not  sui’e  that  larger  sailing  boats  would  do 
much  better. 

The  coasts  in  question  are  generally  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  Atlantic  ; consequently  the  days  on 
which  fishing  is  possible  for  any  sailing  boats  are 
comparatively  few. 

Steam  yawls,  such  as  are  used  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  would  be  able  to  go  out,  and  would  be  secure 
of  getting  back  when  sailing  boats  could  not  venture 
out  at  all ; and  I think  that  along  this  coast,  if  fish 
are  to  be  caught  far  out  to  sea,  steamers  would  give 
the  best  results.  I should  be  sorry  to  say  that  I am 
sure  they  would  be  self-supporting. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  as  compared  with 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland  for  instance,  so  little  fishing 
is  done  in  this  section  that  the  necessity  of  going  so  far 
out  to  sea  is  not  here  so  great  at  present. 

As  a rule,  westerly  winds  prevail ; and  their  pre- 
valence has,  in  course  of  time,  indented  the  coasts 
generally  in  the  same  direction ; hence,  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  out  to  the  fishing  grounds,  the  prevailing  wind 
being  “ on  shore  ” — while  on  the  south  it  is  parallel  to 
the  coast„and  on  the  east  coast  more  often  “ off  shore.” 

During  north  and  east  winds  the  water  is  here 
smoother,  but  the  coastmen  fear,  with  reason,  being 
carried  away  to  America,  in  case  of  sudden  storms 
from  the  east.  Besides  which,  in  moderate  east  winds, 
they  have  difficulty  in  bi'inging  back  their  fish. 

In  any  case,  if  the  large  islands  are  to  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  a trade  in  fish  (which  I doubt)  steamers 
alone  will  secure  a reliable  transport  for  the  fish  to  the 
terminus,  even  if  sailing  boats  do  the  fishing. 

I need  hardly  say  there  are  no  local  steamers  at  pre- 
sent used  for  net  fishing  or  transport  along  this  section, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  use  at  Galway ; 
and  at  Westport,  though  the  harbour  is  tidal,  good 
safe  anchorage  is  always  available  at  Inishlyre,  which 
is  readily  accessible  from  Clew  Bay,  and  is  on  the 
waterway  to,  and  only  some  three  or  four  miles  from 
Westport. 

As  regards  fishing  gear,  the  few  sailing  vessels 
seem  to  provide  themselves  with  what  answers  their 
purpose. 

The  funds  mentioned  in  7(a)  for  the  development 
of  fishing  in  Ireland  have  enabled  a number  of 
men  on  the  coast  to  get  nets  and  boats  for  general 
use,  and  so  far  have  helped  individuals;  but  these 
loans,  though  they  may  improve  the  means  of  living 
to  many  for  the  time  being,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  go 
far  to  develop  a fishing  industry,  when  other  conditions 
are  unfavourable  to  fishing  development. 

Among  other  reasons,  because  the  total  number  of 
Irish  consumers  has  become  so  much  smaller,  while 
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the  cost  of  other  food  is  so  much  less  than  was  formerly 
the  case. 

Owing  establishments. — On  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, where  there  are  no  curing  establishments,  I have 
seen  the  fish  salted  in  barrels  on  the  shore.  This 
preserves  them  so  as  to  give  time  for  their  removal 
from  places  far  from  railways,  by  telegraphing  for 
steamers  to  take  them  away. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  being  done  in  Gal- 
way and  Mayo,  and  from  Appendix  ii.  it  seems  the 
French  crews  themselves  salt  their  mackerel  and 
so  keep  them  for  weeks. 

The  universal  fuel,  peat,  is  suitable  for  smoking  fish, 
and  provides  another  alternative ; but  it  is  not  used 
as  far  as  I could  see.  I sometimes  saw  a few  sun-dried 
fish  in  Achill. 

Good  curing  tanks  have  been  made  at  Keem  Bay  in 
Achill  Island  by  the  owner  of  the  bay,  who  has  spent 
a good  deal  of  money  on  the  best  gear  of  all  sorts ; 
but  the  transport  to  Westport,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  fish,  have  prevented  success. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  good  “ take,"  attempts  to 
remove  the  fish  by  steamer  to  Westport  were  tried,  but 
regular  arrangements  could  not  be  made,  and  the  plan 
did  not  pay,  even  with  cured  fish. 

In  this  section,  Galway  and  Westport  alone,  even 
in  part,  fulfil  the  conditions  of  good  fishing  harbours. 

Killala,  though  a good  deal  used,  has  no  artificial  ad- 
vantages, and  is  seven  miles  from  the  railway  at  Ballina. 

Galway  is  better  off  than  many  places  in  England 
and  Scotland,  where  there  is  a considerable  fishing  in- 
dustry. Itisonlyfivehoursfrom  Dublin, and.  if  afishing 
industry  makes  but  little  way  there,  the  construction 
of  large  harbours  ou  points  further  west  does  not  seem 
likely  to  give  results  even  as  good  as  those  attainable  at 
Galway;  though  it  is  light  to  say  the  depth  from  W.  to 
E.  ofGalwayBayis  unfavourable  to  fishing  far  out  to  sea. 

In  the  same  way  Westport,  in  spite  of  its  defects, 
is  probably  the  best  centre  from  Galway  to  Achill 
Head  at  present. 

In  certain  respects,  however,  the  natural  features  of 
the  coast  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  are  other- 
wise favourable. 

The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  farmers,  and  are 
non-gregarious.  Each  man,  even  if  a large  harbour 
were  available  half-a-mile  off,  prefers  to  keep  his  boat 
beside  or  inside  his  cottage,  and  I doubt  that  the 
creation  of  large  harbours  would  secure  their  use, 
except  in  a few  instances. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  need  is,  I think,  to  en- 
able the  largest  possible  number  of  the  coast  population 
to  get  what  fish  they  can  catch  to  a profitable  market, 
and  so  to  increase  the  mean  prosperity  of  this  very 
poor  chain  of  communities. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  is  little  more  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  1848 — 
while,  along  the  coast  in  question,  it  is,  in  many  places, 
nearly  as  dense,  and  in  some  instances,  I understand, 
even  denser  than  at  that  date — [see  Report  of  Piers 
and  Rpads  Commission  of  August,  1887] — it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  chief  concern  of  the  State  must  be 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  mass. 

Before  the  famine,  the  potato  crops  were  much  more 
productive,  and  the  wants  of  the  people  were  fewer 
and  simpler.  Since  then  the  development  of  the  kelp 
trade  has  increased  the  congestion,  and  its  after  decay 
has  diminished  the  means  of  support,  while  their  expen- 
diture on  clothing  and  comforts  has  greatly  increased. 

Food,  it  is  true,  is  cheaper,  and  the  English  labour 
market  has  become  more  accessible ; but  the  land  alone 
is  quite  incapable  of  supporting  the  excessive  popu- 
lation now  upon  it.  < 

Cultivation  has  been  carried  as  far  from  the  source 
of  the  fertilizing  seaweed  as  present  circumstances  per- 
mit, and  improvements  that  would  even  slightly  benefit 
every  one,  i.e.  good  communications  are  what  will  do 
most  good. 

As  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  coast : — 

First,  the  section  from  Cashla  Bay  to  Roundstone 
is  deeply  indented  by  landlocked  and  sheltered  creeks, 


debouching  to  the  south,  close  to  the  Arran  Islands, 
and  affording  in  themselves  anchorage  and  shelter 
for  fishing  vessels  ; apart  from  that  of  a number  of 
small  artificial  harbours  (suchasRossaveel,Callaliaigue, 
Kilkerran,  Roundstone,  and  many  others)  in  these 
bays.  I understand  the  Manx  fishermen  who  have  been 
here  say  Greatman’s  Bay  is  good  enough  for  anything, 
and  the  French  evidence  points  to  fish  at  sea  off  Arran. 

Such  a district,  if  in  communication  with  a market, 
would,  if  fish  are  to  be  caught,  form  a favourable  base 
as  it  stands ; and  should  an  industry  be  developed  by 
a railway  line,  improved  harbour  accommodation  could 
be  provided. 

Further  on,  Clifden  has  an  inefficient  tidal  harbour 
with  a sheltered  approach. 

Next  comes  Cleggan,  also  tidal,  but  more  available 
and  in  a fairly  well-sheltered  bay.  Off  the  coast  the 
Island  of  Boffin  has  a good  natural  harbour,  fit  for 
small  steamers. 

Next  to  Cleggan  is  Ballinakill,  a natural  harbour 
with  sheltered  creeks,  giving  anchorage  for  fishing 
vessels  and  small  steamers. 

Following  the  coast  we  then  have  the  Little  and 
Great  Killeries.  The  former  is  a short  deep-water 
indentation,  well  sheltered,  and  near  the  fishing 
grounds,  but  with  no  practical  communications  on  the 
land  side  for  the  import  of  fish. 

The  Great  Killeries  is  a narrow  land-locked  loch,  some 
7 miles  long,  and  with  deep  water  (6-7  fathoms)  for  the 
largest  steamers  nearly  to  its  land  end.  Sailing  vessels 
might  have  a difficulty  in  beating  out  of  it ; but  steamers 
could  work  admirably  from  it.  In  itself  this  loch  seemed 
to  me  without  exception  the  best  fishing  base  on  the  sec- 
tion ; and  I have  since  heard  that,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
made  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Manx  fishermen  pronounced 
it  to  be  so.  It  is  a very  favourable  depot  for  ice-hulks, 
and  its  mouth  is  near  the  fishing  grounds.  Still  its 
head  is  some  eighteen  miles  from  Westport,  and  unless 
connected  by  railway  with  that  town  or  Galway,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  used  for  fishing. 

From  the  Killeries  to  Achill  Sound,  Westport,  with 
its  natural  harbour  at  Inishlyre,  and  Newport,  are  the 
only  ports.  The  latter  is  six  miles  from  the  terminus, 
and  has  a very  shallow  tidal  river  approach,  ill-suited 
for  fishing. 

At  Achillbeg  there  is  a bar  outside  the  Sound,  with 
three  feet  of  water  at  low  water,  and  which,  owing  to 
the  effects  of  certain  winds,  is  not  always  passable ; but 
inside,  off  Kildownet,  there  is  a deep  water  sheltered 
anchorage  for  fishing  boats. 

Blacksod  and  Broadhaven,  connected  by  the  sea 
canal  at  Belmullet,  form  two  very  imposing  sheltered 
bays,  which  seem  peculiarly  well-suited  for  fishing 
bases  for  the  exposed  seas  off  Achill  Head  and  Inishkea, 
and  the  north  of  the  Mullet.  (See  Appendix  ii.) 

Belmullet  is,  however,  some  forty-two  to  forty-five 
miles  by  road  from  Ballina,  and  fishing,  as  an  industry, 
is  impossible  here  at  present. 

From  Broadhaven  to  Killala  the  coast  is  rocky,  and, 
except  a few  small  indentations,  is  generally  inacces- 
sible till  we  reach  Killala  Bay. 

Killala  is  naturally  well  sheltered  near  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  easy  of  ingress  and  egress.  Hardly  any- 
thing has  been  done  for  it  artificially,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  fishing  of  the  neighbourhood  seems  to  be  done 
from  there.  If  connected  by  railway  (seven  miles) 
with  Ballina,  and  formed  into  a good  harbour,  it 
seems,  next  to  Galway,  one  cf  the  most  hopeful  places 
in  the  section  for  the  development  of  fishing,  as  it 
promises  to  fulfil  most  of  the  required  conditions,  in 
addition  to  which  it  would  form  a port  for  Ballina  and 
the  surrounding  country. 

A Glasgow  steamer  already  trades  with  Ballina, 
and  would  go  to  Killala  instead,  if  accommodation  were 
provided. 

Along  this  section  professional  fishermen  are  few. 
The  bulk  are  small  farmers  and  migratory  labourers 
with  small  allotments. 

The  few  professional  fishermen  do  not  often  go 
4 S 2 
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a-field  after  the  fish,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  real 
dangers  of  the  coast,  and  the  stormy  nature  of  the  seas. 

I have  been  told  that  English  fishermen,  I think 
from  Deal  or  Sandwich,  were  taken  to  Boffin  Island  to 
teach  the  islanders,  but  they  refused  to  remain  a 
second  winter  on  account  of  the  weather. 

The  training  of  country  lads  from  the  most  pro- 
mising centres,  by  sending  them  to  work  in  Baltimore 
or  Kinsale  fishing  boats,  seems  a practicable  mode 
of  instruction. 

They  would  there,  I presume,  learn  the  work  of 
smoking  and  curing  fish. 

What  would  be  still  better,  and  what  alone  will,  I 
believe,  lead  to  developed  fishing  industries  on  a large 
scale,  will  be  to  induce  the  trained  fleets  of  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  come  here  and  ply  their 
trade.  This  would  form  a home  school  for  the  popu- 
lation, who  would  be  employed  in  the  boats,  and  learn 
at  once  the  profits  and  processes  of  fishing.  I say 
this,  because  the  200  Berwick  and  Eyemouth  boats, 
with  seven  men  to  each,  employ,  I am  told,  two 
Irishmen  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  each  boat, 
for  want  of  local  hands. 

I fancy  that  within  the  limits  they  work  in,  the 
fishermen  know  what  they  are  about,  but  they  want 
telegraphic  means  of  learning  of  the  appearance  of 
shoals  of  fish  on  the  coast,  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
look  for  fish  far  out  at  sea. 

As  regards  the  Reproductive  Loan  and  Sea 
and  Coast  Fisheries  Fund,  as  far  as  I can  see,  in 
these  cases,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  give 
birth  to  industries.  Loans  cannot  create  them,  but 
where  they  show  signs  of  life,  may  develop  them, 
if  capable  of  development.  On  these  coasts  I have 
not  been  able  to  trace  many  signs  of  developed  indus- 
tries due  to  these  loans. 

As  to  harbours,  I have  never  seen  any  part  of 
this  earth  so  behcvrboured  as  the  section  I have  been 
describing.  On  the  whole,  as  regards  fishing,  I think 
fewer  harbours  carried  into  deep  water  would  have 
been  better,  and  no  large  expenditure  on  harbours 
should  be  undertaken  for  the  future  without  securing 
that  condition,  but  I do  not  think  that  the  policy  of 
small  piers  is  responsible  for  the  non-development  of 
fishing  industries. 

On  favourable  fishing  coasts  the  above  means, 
though  not  the  best,  would  have  proved  adequate  if  in 
good  communication  with  the  markets,  and  provided 
fish  were  forthcoming  and  in  demand.  If  not,  the 
best  harbours  would  be  useless. 

It  would,  I think,  be  unwise  to  undertake  great 
harbour  works,  except  where  a fishing  industry  has 
already  shown  a distinct  vitality,  under  less  favourable 
circumstances,  than  the  harbour  would  produce. 

On  the  subject  of  railway  carriage,  if  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  is  to  have  any  chance  of  competing 
with  the  east  in  sending  fish  to  the  great  markets, 
it  is  clear  the  speed  should  be  a maximum  and  the 
rates  a minimum. 

The  railways  are  interested  in  developing  the  fish 
trade,  and  in  their  own  interests  they  will  carry  as 
cheaply  and  as  fast  as  they  can  without  loss.  I am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  and  staff  of 
the  M.  G.  W.  Railway  for  the  information  contained 
in  Appendix  i.,and  also  for  particulars  as  to  rates  and 
other  matters.  I understand  that  the  fish  rate  to 
Dublin  from  Galway,  Oranmore,  Westport,  and 
Ballina  is  Is.  Gd.  a cwt.,  and  that  the  fish  rates  to 
England  have  been  reduced  to  those  from  the  west  and 
east  coasts  of  Scotland  to  similar  places  in  England. 
In  view  of  the  double  break  of  bulk  the  channel  in- 
volves, it  would  appear  the  railway  in  question  has 
done  its  best  to  develop  a trade,  and  to  encourage 
trained  fleets  to  try  this  coast. 

The  improvement  of  prices  can  be  bi-ought  about 
by  doing  away,  as  far  as  possible,  -with  middlemen; 
but  peasants  who  fish  now  and  then  must  sell  to  the 
organized  trade  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Improved  telegraphic  communication. — In  the  first 
place  the  islands  off  this  section  form  natural 


observatories,  and  shoals  of  fish  are  seen  from  them 
occasionally. 

The  men  of  the  lighthouses  have  a system  of  com- 
municating with  the  coastguard  stations  on  the  main- 
land, and  I think  it  might  be  arranged  with  the 
Admiralty  and  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights  that 
the  appearance  of  fish  sh  ould  be  signalled  to  the  mainland 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  coastguards  at  Arran  could 
signal  such  news  to  those  at  Cashla  Bay  to  the  north 
of  them.  The  lighthouse  men  at  Clare  could  signal  to 
Achillbeg  coastguard  station  or  even  to  Inishlyre. 

Indeed  if  fishing  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  out 
proved  successful,  I do  not  see  why  pioneer  boats 
should  not  arrange  to  signal  fish  to  the  islands,  and 
thence  to  the  ports  or  fleets. 

As  regards  telegraphs,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
extend  the  line  (i.)  from  Spiddle  to  Cashla  Bav 
coastguard  station  (with  which  Arran  could  communi- 
cate), and  also  carry  it  on  to  Kilkerran,  which  is  a 
most  isolated  district. 

ii.  I would  extend  the  line  from  Newport  to  a station 
at  Mulranny,  and  thence  to  a station  at  A chill  Sound, 
and  beyond  this  it  should  be  extended  to  the  Ballycroy 
district,  which  is  populous  and  extremely  isolated. 

iii.  A line  is  required,  I think,  from  Westport  to 
the  coastguai-d  station  at  Inishlyre  or  thereabouts. 

Reports  of  the  movements  of  fish  might  be  posted 
at  the  receiving  telegraph  stations,  whence  theywould 
be  wired  to  main  centres — as  Galway,  Westport, 
Belmullet,  Killala,  &c. 

I think  the  inhabitants  on  this  part  of  the  west 
coast  are  wanting  in  a predisposition  for  fishing  as  an 
industry. 

In  the  matter  of  fishing  they  differ  as  much  from 
many  of  the  east  and  south  Irish  fishermen  as  the 
west  Scotch  do  from  those  of  the  east. 

I think  the  people  would  readily  make  nets,  as  they 
formerly  did,  if  they  found  it  better  to  do  so  than  to 
buy  them. 

They  are  apt  enough  at  boat-building  and  readily  learn. 

As  already  stated,  I think  some  boys  should  be  sent 
to  learn  in  a good  practical  school ; but  the  first  thing 
is  to  get  fishing  to  pay,  and  fishermen  will  then  be  keen 
enough  about  the  management  of  craft  and  appliances. 

There  is  an  impression  among  the  net  and  line 
fishermen  that  the  trawlers  do  harm  to  the  fish.  I have 
not  grounds  for  expressing  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

I gather  that  the  oyster  fisheries  are  decaying, 
whether  from  over-dredging,  or  difficulties  of  protec- 
tion, or  other  causes,  I cannot  say. 

If  the  State  decides  to  intervene,  the  first  tiling  is 
to  find  out  what  will  most  benefit  the  country  within 
the  limits  of  possibility. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  best  indication  that  any 
public  work  is  really  wanted  and  is  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial is,  that  the  local  people  are  prepared  to  help 
themselves  and  spend  their  own  money  on  it. 

Schemes,  therefore,  for  which  the  localities  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  or  guarantee  a considerable  share  of  the 
cost,  should  be  aided  by  loans  on  easy  terms,  provided 
their  proposals  satisfy  the  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  poorest  districts,  and  those  least  able  to  sub- 
scribe, are  often  those  most  in  need  of  public  works, 
and  therefore  large  exceptions  must  be  made  to  the 
above  remarks. 

Subject  to  Government  supervision  it  seems  best  to 
let  self-helping  communities  carry  out  their  own  works, 
whether  railways  or  harbours,  so  as  nor.  to  kill  private 
enterprise  in  L-eland,  and  to  destroy  the  sense  of  local 
responsibility. 

I am  not  hopeful, of  State  interference  in  the  case  of  - 
public  works,  the  want  of  which  is  not  realized  by  the 
locality,  in  the  way  and  subject  to  the  exceptions 
indicated  above.  Chiefly  on  account  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  getting  reliable  local  information ; but, 
supposing  it  has  to  be  done,  then  the  body  charged 
with  selecting  the  sites  for  harbours  should  have  a 
naval  expert,  if  possible  with  local  knowledge,  associated 
with  it,  and  should  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
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-works  ; or  rather,  I should  say,  the  body  that  is  to  have 
the  execution  of  the  works  (whether  it  employs  con- 
tractors or  day  labourers)  should  also  select  the  sites 
and  decide  on  what  is  to  be  done.  I think  the  railway 
companies  could  give  valuable  advice  to  the  selecting 
body,  as  to  railway  extensions  in  their  bearing  on 
transport  and  harbours  in  connection  with  the  carrying 
trade.  Thus  the  M.G.W,  finds  it  necessary  for  its  fish 
trains  to  leave  the  western  ports  (Appendix  i.)  at  12 
noon  for  the  English  market,  a practical  fact  that 
affects  all  other  localities  as  fishing  centres. 

The  evidence  of  trained  fishermen  from  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  who  have  worked  in  this  section,  should 
also  be  heard.  I have  referred  to  such  evidence  obtained 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  directing  body  might  take 
evidence  from  those  men  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
proposed  sites. 

The  dual  responsibility  by  which  one  body  lately 
decided  on  the  works  and  sites,  and  another  made  them, 
has,  I think,  serious  disadvantages. 

Subject  to  efficient  and  close  supervision,  I think 
the  works  can  be  most  economically  done  by  contract. 
If  done  by  day  labour,  the  driving  power  required  is 
excessive. 

Sites  for  harbours  should  be  examined  frequently  at 
all  times  of  the  tide,  and  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all 
weathers,  before  deciding  on  the  work. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  harbour  dues  would  not,  at 
first,  keep  fishermen  from  the  harbours,  and  if  Govern- 
ment decide  on  harbour  works  for  which  the  county 
will  not  guarantee  maintenance,  it  is  a question 
whether  they  must  not  provide  a sustentationfund,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  construction. 

I am  not  now  speaking  of  Killala  or  Inishlyre, 
where  I think  trade  dues  should  be  expected  and 
enforced,  and  foreign  fleets  would  no  doubt  pay  trade 
dues  anywhere. 

It  seems  to  me  unjust  that  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  works  should  be  thrown  on  the  localities 
unless  their  representatives  think  the  works  desirable 
for  the  district,  and  worth  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

One  point  in  connection  with  harbours  is,  perhaps, 
worth  mentioning.  It  is  that  sites  close  to  harbours 
should  be  reserved  for  fishermen’s  houses.  Unless 
they  can  live  at  the  harbour,  they  will  be  very  unwill- 
ing to  use  it ; and  this  difficulty  has  probably  operated 
in  the  case  of  many  little-used  harbours  onthe  west  coast. 

Works  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the  Galway- 
Killala  section  : — 

(i.)  Signal  the  movements  of  fish  from  the  islands 
to  the  mainland. 

(ii.)  Extend  the  telegraph  lines. 

(a.)  From  Spiddle  to  Kilkerran. 

(b.)  From  Newport  to  Achill  Sound  and  to  Bally- 
croy.  Perhaps  also  to  Achillbeg  for  taking  messages 
from  Clare  Island. 

(c.)  To  Inishlyre. 

Organise  the  reporting  of  fish  news  by  telegraph 
to  the  main  fishing  towns. 

(iii.)  Extend  the  railway  system  by  light  tramways. 

(a.)  From  Galway  by  the  coast  line  through  Spiddle, 
Costello,  Screeb,  lnvermore,  Gowlah,  Deradda,  and 


Clifden.  . , , , . 

(b.)  From  Killala  (which  should  be  connected  by  the 
Irish  gauge  with  iiallina)  via  Ballycastle  and  the 
coast  to  Belmullet. 

I am  aware  that  the  former  proposal  for  a line 
to  Clifden  from  Galway  was  to  carry  the  line  by 
Ougliterard,  and  through  the  desolate  country  beyond 
it  to  Clifden;  but,  though  the  coast  line  is  longer,  I 
think,  it  will  be  much  more  useful.  . 

It  will  pass  through  the  most  populous  districts ; 
will  attract  all  the  fishing  that  can  develop  itself,  anil 
will  be  useful  for  sea  weed  traffic ; and  would  in  some 
places  develop  the  cultivation  of  lands  now  waste  along 
its  proposed  direction,  by  cheap  carriage  of  seaweed  to 


th  Similarly,  I think,  Killala  has  established  its  claim 
to  railway  communication  with  Ballina ; and,  hairng 
got  so  far,  it  seems  best  to  follow  the  coast  to  Bel- 


mullet, instead  of  the  original  proposal  by  Crossmalina  ; 
though,  in  this  case,  the  advantages  of  the  coast  line 
are  hardly  so  great  as  on  Galway  Bay,  because  here 
the  coast  is  not  so  populous.  On  the  other  hand, 
Belmullet  is  a more  promising  fishing  terminus  than 
any  in  Connemara. 

If  the  single  rail  railway  now  being  made  at  Listowel 
prove  efficient,  and  as  cheap  in  construction  as  is 
stated,  it  might  be  applied  to  these  two  tramways. 

I question  whether  either  line  would  be  commercially 
remunerative;  but  by  such  means  alone  can  these 
very  isolated  districts  be  opened  up,  and  the  whole 
coast  population  enabled  to  make  a profit  out  of  such 
fish  and  other  produce  as  their  seas  afford. 

Of  course  the  further  west  the  railways  run  the 
greater  is  the  cost  and  time  required  to  get  fish  east- 
ward ; but  the  smallest  profits  open  to  all  the  popula- 
tion would  be  here  all  important,  and,  here,  if  any- 
where, State  aid  seems  justifiable  in  support  of  the 
county  guarantees  and  other  efforts. 

Many  other  suggestions  have  been  made. 

A great  harbour  at  Clifden  at  the  terminus  of  the 
railway. 

This,  I think,  should  in  any  case  be  postponed,  till 
the  effect  of  a railway  on  the  coast  industries  can  be 
observed,  for  some  years. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  demand  for  fish  in 
Ireland  can  hardly  be  increasing,  while  other  food  is 
becoming  cheaper,  and  the  sources  of  supply  of  fish 
are  being  multiplied  and  developed. 

The  Fisheries  Commissioners  mention  in  their  report 
in  1886,  that  fish  had  often  to  be  thrown  overboard  as 
being  practically  unsaleable,  and  that  herrings  fre- 
quently sold  at  Is.  a mease  of  about  630  during  1 886. 

Ireland  has,  therefore,  to  look  chiefly  to  England  as 
a market,  and  the  more  remote  points  on  the  west 
centre  coast  are  those  least  favourably  situated  for  this 
competition. 

Direct  steamers  from  Baltimore  to  Milford  Haven 
no  doubt  go  far  to  make  the  former  so  successful  as  it  is. 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  sure  that  it 
will  pay  to  catch  and  carry  such  fish  as  can  be  caught, 
from  the  existing  harbours  and  bays  by  rail  to  Galway 
and  to  the  ultimate  markets ; and  also  to  leam 
whether  fish  is  forthcoming,  before  sinking  additional 
money  that  might  be  more  usefully  employed  elsewhere. 

A similar  policy  is  suggested  for  Mayo.  For  Mayo 
I would  suggest — 

(iv.)  A suitable  fishing  harbour  at  Killala,  car- 
rying the  railway  to  the  pier  end,  and  a sheltered 
landing  place,  extending  into  deep  water  at  the  rail 
end  at  Belmullet.  Also  a landing  place  for  Broad- 
haven  at  the  most  convenient  point  on  the  line  short 
of  Belmullet. 

A port  to  Westport  at  Inishlyre,  with  a short  rail- 
way extension  of  some  three  or  four  miles  to  it. 

This  seems  to  me  a better  proposal,  because  the  har- 
bour is  on  a main  line  of  railway  and  nearer  to  Dublin. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  for  Westport  from  the  trad- 
ing point  of  view ; though  on  fishing  grounds  alone  it 
seems  hardly  justified,  seeing  the  poor  results  of  fish- 
ing at  Westport,  in  spite  of  the  fairly  favourable 
conditions. 

Should  the  town  support  the  proposal  financially. 
Government  help  might  be  fairly  considered. 

If  steam  fishing  boats  come  into  use  here,  a harbour 
at  Inishlyre  would  be  very  desirable  for  them,  as  West- 
port  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water. 

A tramway  to  the  Great  Killeries  from  Westport. 
If  fishing  makes  way  on  this  coast  this  measure  will 
certainly  be  desirable.  A terminallanding  place  would 
be  added. 

A tramway  from  Westport  by  Newport  to  Achill 
Sound. 

If  the  result  of  the  two  pioneer  lines  proved  favour- 
able, this  proposal  might  be  considered  ; but  the  line 
could  not  pay,  and  there  are  not  the  same  inducements 
to  make  it  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  lines,  nor 
quite  the  same  prospects  of  beneficial  results. 

Were  this  line  carried  as  far  only  as  Mulranny, 
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the  existing  pier  there,  if  extended  into  deep  water 
would,  I should  think,  make  a good  fishing  centre  for 
that  part  of  the  coast.  Mulranny  is  16  to  18  miles 
from  Westport. 

Except  for  local  purposes,  harbours  in  Achill  would 
be  useless  without  railway  communication  to  West- 
port,  and  are  therefore  not  suggested. 

At  Kilronan  in  Arran  and  at  Clare  Islands  large 
harboura  have  been  suggested.  All  my  observations 
lead  me  to  think  that  professional  fishermen  will  base 
their  operations  on  a railway,  and  without  steamers, 
to  bring  in  fish ; these  outlying  islands  will  not  become 
fishing  centres,  and  perhaps  not  then. 


On  the  whole,  works  for  the  improvement  of  fishing 
are  best  made  on  the  mainland. 

In  connection  with  County  Galway  I was  impressed 
with  the  desirability  of  completing  the  unfinished  canal 
between  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask,  about  3 or  4 miles 
in  length.  It  was  abandoned  nominally  because  of 
fissures  in  the  limestone  ; but  these  present  no  engi- 
neering difficulty  when  concrete  can  be  used.  This 
canal  would  give  water  communication  inland  for  30 
miles  from  Galway,  and  would  develop  salmon  fishin<* 
in  Lough  Mask.  Land  could  also  be  reclaimed  by 
lowering  the  level  of  that  lake. 

T.  Fraser,  Col.  R.E. 


Return  of  Tons  W eight  of  Fish  of  all  kinds  carried  by  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  from  the  following  Stations  during  the  years  named. 


French  Fishing  Vessels  in  Irish  Waters  (chiefly 
off  the  V est  Coast).  By  Louis  Eudjer,  Fecamp 
(France). 

A constant  reader  of  the  Fisk  Trades  Gazette , I have 
very  attentively  perused  the  article  by  Mr.  W.  Marsham- 
Adams  (in  the  number  for  February  23)  on  the  develop- 
ment of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  ; and,  as  I have 
long  been  occupied  in  this  business,  I venture  to  send  you 
my  impressions  on  the  subject,  and  to  indicate  the  advan- 
tages which  would  follow  the  establishment  of  fisheries  on 
the  coasts  in  question.  I have  been  engaged  in  the  salted 
mackerel  business  these  twenty-five  years.  Formerly  we 
prosecuted  this  fishing  from  forty  to  eighty  miles  W.N.W. 
of  the  Scilly  Islands  5 but,  as  the  fish  took  another  course 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  we  were  obliged  to  seek  them 
elsewhere,  and  to  abandon  the  grounds  above-mentioned 
in  favour  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland.  Our  first  port  was 
Kinsale.  The  results  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  were 
satisfactory,  but  then  we  were  obliged  to  go  farther 
towards  Castle  Haven,  Baltimore,  and  Cape  Clear.  Here 
we  took  prodigious  quantities  of  mackerel.  For  instance, 
one  Fecamp  boat,  the  Young  Arthur , took  70,000  fish  on 
one  occasion,  and  landed  them  at  Penzance.  But  these 
miraculous  draughts  did  not  continue.  Without  altogether 
adopting  the  idea  of  our  French  fishermen,  who,  after  each 
voyage,  pretend  that  the  fish  (especially  mackerel)  are 
never  seen  in  such  great  numbers  as  during  the  first  year,  I 
may  say  that  the  fish  so  diminished  in  the  places  above 
enumerated,  that  we  always  went  towards  the  N.W. 
towards  Dunmanus  Bay,  Kenmare  Bay,  and  finally,  near 
the  Slcelligs.  Then  the  fish  increased  and  for  two  years  we 
had  good  takes.  This,  however,  lasted  only  a short  time. 
The  quantity  of  fish  continually  decreased,  and  our  fleet 
which  originally  consisted  of  thirty  vessels  of  100  tons  each’ 
and  each  manned  by  twenty  men,  dwindled  down  to  twelve 
vessels.  The  fish  disappeared—flew  before  the  fishermen, 
so  to  speak.  The  year  1878  was  a very  bad  one  and 
demoralized  most  of  our  men.  In  1879  I built  a vessel 
with  a 62  feet  (French)  keel  and  with  a steam  capstan, 
and  named  her  the  St.  Louis ; ar.d  on  the  1st  of  March  I 
sent  her,  well  equipped  and  with  400  nets,  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  Kerry  and  Clare,  and  particularly  the  entrance 
to  the  River  Shannon,  for  mackerel  fishing.  The  little 
fleet  which  left  at  the  same  time  as  the  St.  Louis,  arrived  in 
Bantry  Bay  almost  together.  The  St.  Louis  stopped  there 
one  da)-,  and  then  left,  the  other  vessels  following  her  only 
as  far  as  the  Skelligs  and  then  returning  to  the  Bay.  The 
St.  Louis  continued  her  voyage,  passed  the  Blasquet 
Islands,  and  then  sailed  to  Sinerwick  Bay.  The  chief 
official  of  the  Customs  never  having  seen  fishing  vessels  in 
those  parts,  but  only  some  small  rowing-boats, °was  much 
surprised,  especially  when  he  found  that  the  strange  craft 
was  French.  No  one  could  have  been  more  civil  than  this 
official,  who  placed  at  the  St.  Louis'  disposal  the  services  of 
his  son  as  pilot.  The  crew  of  the  St.  Louis  were  in  some- 
what the  position  of  Christopher  Columbus,  finding  them- 
selves  in  an  unknown  country  far  away  from  their  own 
land.  Did  their  hardihood  give  them  success?  Be  this  as 
it  may,  they  were  relieved  to  hear  from  the  official  in 


question  (Mr.  Thomas  Seaver)  that  in  those  parts  the  fish 
were  in  great  abundance.  The  next  day  (March  1 5)  the 
St.  Louis  left  Smerwick  Bay,  and  began  fishing,  with  sixty 
nets  only,  at  three  miles  distance,  off  Brandon  Head.  The 
weather  was  bad,  but  despite  this  fact,  the  nets  were  only 
in  the  water  half  an  hour  ere,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  crew 
800  mackerel  were  taken,  and  so  large  were  they  that  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  return  to  Smerwick  Bay  to  salt, 
them.  Thus  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  fish  had 
taken  refuge  in  these  waters,  and  only  fine  weather  was 
wanted  to  secure  them.  The  St.  Louis  then  put  to  sea 
again,  going  a little  farther  out,  near  the  Kerry  Head 
shoal.  At  the  entrance  to  the  River  Shannon  they  put 
down  300  nets,  and  the  next  morning  the  St.  Louis  returned 
to  the  bay  with  10,000  mackerel.  The  vessel  could  not  go 
to  sea  again  for  two  days,  when  they  caught  first  15,000 
and  then  5,000.  The  St.  Louis  then  set  sail  for  France, 
and  near  Bantry  Bay  fell  in  with  all  the  Fecamp  vessels’ 
which  had  no  fish  whatsoever  aboard.  She  made  a quick 
voyage  to  Fecamp,  and  two  days  afterwards,  made  a second 
trip  to  the  Irish  coast.  Again  she  was  successful,  and  in 
less  than  a week  returned  to  France  with  a catch  of 
40,000  ! As  none  of  the  Fecamp  vessels  had  as  yet  ven- 
tured into  the  Irish  waters  the  St.  Louis  took  two  of  them 
with  her.  They  arrived  at  the  fishing-grounds  early  in 
May,  but  the  fish  had  disappeared,  and  the  Fecamp  vessels 
returned  home  with  takes  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  fish  only, 
and  those  of  inferior  quality. 

Having  succeeded  in  my  first  undertaking,  I organized  a 
new  expedition  the  following  year,  and  on  the  20th 
February  I sent  the  same  vessel  to  explore  the  entrance  to 
Galway  Bay,  the  Islands  of  Arran,  Clare  Island,  Broad 
Haven,  Killala,  Sligo,  Donegal,  Killybegs,  &c.  The  first 
port  at  which  the  vessel  touched  was  Ballydavid,  but,  as 
the  fish  had  not  yet  arrived  there,  a move  was  made  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Shannon.  Owing,  however,  to  the  bad 
weather,  we  were  obliged  to  put  into  port  at  Carrigaholt,  a 
very  commodious  harbour,  the  authorities  of  which  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  there  was  any  quantity  of  fish 
in  those  parts.  Our  men  tried  with  their  ground  lines  over 
an  area  extending  about  two  miles,  and  caught  some  enor- 
mous conger,  ray,  and  cod.  The  bottom  was  soft,  and  not 
far  from  the  land  you  found  from  50  to  100  metres  of 
water.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Islands  of  Arran  you  found 
the  same  depth,  with  good  shelter  for  the  fishermen  at 
Innismore  and  Killeany.  Beyond,  we  continued  our 
voyage  to  Slyne  Head,  and  sighted  Clare  Island,  between 
Inishturk  and  Achill  Head,  where  we  found  the  water  to  be 
from  60  to  80  metres.  The  skipper  ordered  lines  of 
different  kinds  to  be  got  ready,  and  they  were  paid  out 
that  night,  with  buoys  to  mark  their  whereabouts.  We 
tried  for  mackerel,  shooting  200  nets  on  the  8th  of  March, 
this  being  our  first  attempt  in  these  parts.  The  next  day 
we  caught  1,000  mackerel  of  enormous  size,  as  well  as  a 
quantity  of  splendid  soles,  cod,  ray,  &c.  Bad  weather 
again  stopped  the  fishing,  and  we  sought  shelter  in  Blaek- 
sod  Bay,  an  admirable  refuge,  by  the  way.  A.  N.  W.  storm 
compelled  us  to  remain  here  a week ; but  no  sooner  had  we 
sailed  again  than  it  was  easily  seen,  by  the  colour  of  the 
water,  that  there  was  fish  in  abundance  in  those  parts. 
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Again  the  nets  were  shot,  but  as  we  did  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  currents  near  the  Eagle  Island,  the  nets  were  nearly 
lost.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  not  bad,  and  the  nets 
were  recovered  as  well  as  1,200  mackerel  which  they  con- 
tained. 

Quitting  this  part  of  the  fishing-grounds  with  a firm 
resolve  never  to  try  our  luck  again  where  the  currents  were 
so  dangerous,  we  continued  the  voyage  without  daring  to 
attempt  to  make  Kill  ala,,  where  the  bar  is  to  be  avoided  in 
rough  weather.  The  skipper  next  steered  for  Killybegs, 
Donegal,  regretting  not  to  have  been  able  to  shoot  his  nets 
opposite  Sligo  Bay,  where  there  were  quantities  of  sea-fowl 
and  small  whales — a sure  sign  that  fish  was  abundant 
thereabouts.  We  were  in  harbour  at  Killybegs  for  six  days. 
Then  tempted  by  a light  breeze,  W.N.W.,  we  tried  for 
mackerel  six  miles  from  llathlin  O’Birne.  The  result  was 
not  brilliant — 800  mackerel  only.  Then  going  towards 
Sligo  Bay  and  Killala,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  shore, 
the  supposition  of  the  skipper  and  crew  that  fish  were  there 
proved  correct,  3,000  being  caught,  but  owing  to  the  re- 
currence of  the  north  winds,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  the 
fishing  sooner  than  they  had  intended,  having  taken  in  all 
only  12,000  mackerel  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fishing 
ground,  and  returning  homewards  with  the  firm  conviction, 
one  and  all,  that  herring  and  mackerel,  as  well  as  other  fish, 
visited  those  Irish  waters  in  profusion,  and  that  to  success- 
fully fish  those  grounds  only  capital  and  energy  were 
requisite. 

The  St.  Louis  rejoined  the  Fecamp  flotilla  at  the  mouth 


of  the  Shannon,  where  the  majority  of  the  boats  had  done 
remarkably  well,  some  of  them  making,  during  that  Lent 
no  less  than  25,000  francs  (£1,000  sterling!)  by  one 
voyage,  favoured,  as  they  were,  by  N.  and.N.E.  winds, 
while  I having  northerly  winds  to  contend  with,  could  do 
nothing,  as  it  is  of  no  use  fishing  in  such  weather. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  touching  the  tact  and  good 
feeling  of  the  Irish.  My  vessel  was  visited  wherever  we 
put  in  by  numbers  of  persons,  especially  at  Killybegs, 
where  the  St.  Louis  was  the  sensation  of  all  the  country 
round.  From  the  south  to  the  north,  and  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  my  crew  were  received  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  were  treated  more  like  friends 
than  foreigners  and  strangers.  I cannot  refrain  from  saying 
this  ; and' I believe  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  wherever 
The  Fisfi  Trades  Gazette  circulates. 

For  the  last  three  years  I have  not  sent  my  boats  further 
than  the  Arran  Islands,  where  they  have  fished  to  my  com- 
plete satisfaction.  In  those  waters  the  fish  are  generally 
abundant  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  starry  ; when  the  nights 
are  dark  very  often  there  are  no  fish  whatever.  In  the 
Scilly  Isles  it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  St.  Loins  took  26,000 
mackerel  in  one  voyage  during  the  Lent  just  past  (1884), 
and  that  those  fish  produced  10,000  francs  (£400).  They 
were  caught  near  the  Arran  Islands,  about  thirtymiles  from 
land. — From  the  Fish  Trades  Gazette,  of  19th  April  and 
3rd  May,  1884. 


Midland  Great  Western  Railway. 

Special  Rates  for  Coarse  Fish,  consisting  of  Crabs,  Fresh  Cod,  Ling,  Hake,  Haddock,  Whiting,  Skate 
Halibut,  Mackerel,  Plaice,  Coal  Fish,  Eels,  Flounders,  Findon  Haddock,  Kippered  Salmon,  and 
Fresh  Herrings — 


Owner's  Risk 
per  cent. 


Company’s 
Risk  per  cent. 


3-Ton  lots, 
Station  to 
Station),  O.R , 


London, 
Birmingham, . 
Wolverhampton, 
Leicester, 
Manchester,  . 
Sheffield, 

Leeds  and  Bradford, 
Liverpool, 

Chester, 

Wigan, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

3 9 4 8 

3 5 4 3 

3 6 4 5 

4 0 3 0 

2 6 3 2 

3 3 4 1 

2 3 2 10 

2 6 3 2 

2 9 8 5 


s.  d. 
65  0 

65  0 

65  0 

70  0 

45  0 

60  0 
SB  0 


Eels,  Mackerel,  Herrings,  Ling,  and  Hake. 


Porowt-J 

Per  cwt. 

Abergele,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bangor,  Beeston: 
Castle,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Caerwys,  Carnar- 
von, Conway,  Crewe,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Hereford, 
Holywell,  Leominster,  Ludlow,  Mold,  Nant- 
wieh,  Oldham,  Preston,  Rhyl,  Stalybridge, 

AberystwitFBuilth.  Builth  Road,  Ellesmere.  Had- 
field,  Knighton,  Llanidloes,  Llanrwst,  Maccles- 
field, Madeley  Market,  Newtown,  Northwick, 
Sandbach,  Shrewsbury,  Tenbury,  Wellington 
(Salop),  Welshpool,  Wimslow.  . 

Accrington,  Brighouse,  Burnley,  Elland,  Leigh,  and 
Bedford,  . . . ■ _ • 

Alford,  Algarkirk.  Boston.  Bourne.  Holbeaeh,  Horn- 
castle,  Long  Sutton,  Louth,  Moulton,  Newport 
Pagnell,  Ramsey,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby. 
St.  James’s  Deeping.  Sutton  Bridge,  Thornley,  . 

s.  d. 
3 0 

3 3 

3 8 

4 6 

s.  d.  . 

3 9 

4 7 

5 8 

Alfreton,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Atherstone,  Ban- 
bury, Barrow-in-Furness,  Bawtry,  Bedford, 
Belper,  Bentham,  Biggleswade.  Bulwell,  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Chesterfield, 


Coventry, 

Eckington  North,  Gainsboi 
Hathern,  Hawes.  ,T'-‘  ” 

Hinckley, 


'es.  Helpstone,  Higham  Ferrers, 

. itchin,  Huntingdon,  Ilkeston, 

Cngleton,  Irehester.  Kendal,  Kettering.  Ketton, 
Kibworth,  Kirton  Lindsey,  Langley  Mill,  Lea- 
grave,  Leamington,  Lichfield,  Lincoln.  Lough- 
boro’,  Luton,  Mansfield,  Market  Hat-boro, 
Matlock  Bridge,  Millbrook,  Millom,  Newark, 


eepbridge,  Stamford,  &aveley, 

St.  Neots,  Swadlineotd.  Tamworth.  Thrapstone, 
Towcester,  Tutbury,  Ulverston.  Walsall.  Wel- 
lingboro’.  Whatstandwell,  Whitehaven,  Whit- 
tington, Windermere,  Wingfield,  Wirksworth, 

Barmouth°Barnoldswiek,' Barnsley,  Batley,  Bing- 
ley,  Blackpool,  Chorley,  Colne,  Cudworth, 
Deepflelds,  Dewsbury,  Dodworth,  Dudley, 
Dudley  Port,  Fleetwood,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
Keighley,  Knottingley,  Kildwick,  Lancaster 
Longport,  Longton,  Machynlleth,  Masboro', 
Mirfleld,  Morecambe,Morley,Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  Newport  (Salop),  Normanton,  Oldbury, 
Penistone,  Portmadoc,  Pwllheli,  Rotherham, 
Redditch,  Skipton,  Spon  Lane,  Stafford,  Stoke, 
Stone,  Swinton,  Tewkesbury  m"  ' ' " 
TJttoxeter,  Wakefield,  Wath, 
lenhall,  Wowmbell,  Worksop, ... 

Aylesbury,  Bicester,  Claydon,  Market  Rasen, 
Tring,  Winslow,  Wolverton, 


[Table 
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Kates  for  Perishable  Traffic  (by  quick  service),  including  Fresh  Fish,  Fresh  Meat,  Dead  Poultry,  Dead 
Rabbits,  Game,  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Watercress,  Mushrooms,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Bacon,  Hams,  Sausages,  &c 
between  all  Stations  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  (except  Sligo,  Ballysodare,  Collooney, 
Cavan,  and  Navan),  and  all  Stations  in  England. 


General 

Rates. 

EXCEPTIONAL  RATES. 

STATIONS. 

Ord’y 

1 

Dead  Rabbit 

1 L 

Coarse  Fish. 

Oysters.t 

and  Dead 

Co.’s 

— 

— 

Poultry. 

Meat. 

Risk. 

o 

C.R. 

O.R. 

C.R. 

O.R. 

C.R. 

O.R. 

C.R. 

O.R. 

C.R. 

O.R. 

pcwt 

p wt 

p.  cwt 

p.  cwt 

p.  cwt 

p.  cwt 

p.  cwt 

p.  cwt 

p.  cwt 

p.  cwt 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

„ ,1 

s.  d. 

1.  Ail  'Stations  not 

provided  for  below. 

7 9 

5 10 

— 

— 

5 4 

4 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

10  8 

3-Ton  Lots, 

5 0 

3 9 

" 

- 

2 London  only, 

6 8 

5 0 

_ 

_ 

5 0 

3 9 

4 3 

3 2 

_ 

_ 

10  8 

3- Ton  Lots, 

4 4 

3 3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Athenry,  . 

London,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

« « 

Dromod,  . 
Longford, . 
Killeshandra,  . 

: 

: 

: 

5 4 

4 0 

5 0 
5 0 

3 9 
3 9 

8 8 
8 8 

G 6 
G 6 

Arva  Road, 

Crossdoney, 

Ballywillan, 

Float, 

Clara, 

- 

- 

" 

- 

5 4 

4 0 

5 0 
a 4 

3 9 

4 0 

S 8 

G 6 

Mullingar, 

- 

" 

" 

- 

5 4 

4 0 

- 

- 

8.  Midland]Counties 

Group, 

6 8 

5 0 

— 

— 

5 0 

3 9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

( as  per  Index). 

3-Ton  Lots, 

4 4 

3 3 

- 

" 

- 

- 

" 

9 4 

7 0 

Athenry,  . 
Killeshandra,  . 
Arva  Road, 
Crossdoney, 
Ballywillan, 

Birmingham,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 4 

4 0 

5 0 

3 9 

8 0 

G 0 
6 0 

Float'  . . 

4.  Yorks  dike  Group, 

6 8 

5 0 

_ 

_ 

4 0 

3 0 

_ 

8 0 

(as  per  Index). 

Killeshandra,  . 

3-Ton  Lots, 

3 8 

2 9 

“ 

“ 

Arva  Road, 

Crossdoney, 

Ballywillan, 

Float, 

Bradford. 

h- 

7 4 

5 6 

t.  Lancashire  Group, 

5 4 

4 0 

_ 

_ 

3 4 

2 G 

_ 

. 

. 

6 8 

5 0 

{.as  per  Index). 

Killeshandra,  . 

3-Ton  Lots,  . 

3 0 

2 3 

' 

“ 

“ 

“ 

" 

“ 

Arva  Road, 
Crossdoney, 
Ballywillan, 

y Manchester, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 6 

4 8 

3 G 

« • 

, . 

Float, 

6.  Liverpool  only,  . 

4 

3 0 

_ 

_ 

8 0 

2 3 

3- Ton  Lots, 

2 8 

2 0 

- 

- 

Minimum  Charge  per  Consignment  as  for  One  Cwt. 

* Coarse  Fish  includes  Crabs,  Fresh  Cod,  Ling,  Hake,  Haddock,  Whiting,  Skate,  Halibut,  Mackerel,  Plaice,  Coal  Fish,  Eels,  Flounders, 
Findon  Haddock,  Kippered  Salmon,  and  Fresh  Herrings  and  Sprats ; and  applies  to  Galway,  Oranmore,  Athenry,  Westport,  and  Ballina. 
t Applies  to  Galway,  Oranmore,  Athenry,  Westport,  and  Ballina. 

When  traffic  as  above  is  conveyed  a the  Owner’s  Risk,  the  Company’s  Form  of  Risk  Note  must  be  signed  by  the  Sender 
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PAPERS  OF  QUESTIONS  SENT  TO  WITNESSES  BY  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH 
PUBLIC  WORKS. 


Confidential.  No.  1. 

Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883. 

[In  answering  these  Questions,  please  confine  yourself  to  the  limits  of  your  personal  experience.] 


1.  Have  schemes  under  the  Act  been  laid  out  in  a 
systematic  manner,  so  as  to  confer  the  maximum  of 
benefit  on  the  districts  intended  to  be  served  ? If  not, 
why  not  ? and  what  remedy  would  you  suggest  ? 

2.  Has  the  operation  of  the  Act  been  such  as  to 
apply  to  the  districts  in  Ireland  most  in  need  of  im- 
proved communications?  If  not,  why  not?  and 
what  remedy  would  you  suggest  ? 

3.  Has  the  Act  been  used  by  Railway  Companies 
to  assist  them  in  making  extensions  ? Do  you  think 
it  should  be  so  used  ? And  if  so,  what  means  would 
you  recommend  to  that  end  ? 

4.  What  system  of  construction,  horse  tramway, 
steam  tramway  along  roads,  or  light  railways  across 
country,  has  been  adopted,  and  why  ? 

5.  What  gauge  has  been  adopted,  and  why  ? 

6.  What  supervision  is  exercised,  from  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view — (a)  Previous  to  the  construction  of 
a line ; ( b ) During  construe  Lion  ? 

7.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  regard  to  bridges,  level  crossings,  signalling,  etc.  ? 
How  do  they  affect  the  cost  of  construction  and 
working  ? 

8.  What  arrangements  have  been  made  for  working 


the  line,  with  adjoining  Railway  Companies  or  other- 
wise? 

9.  What  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
through  booking  and  traffic  with  Railway  or  other 
Companies  ? 

10.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  powers  of  con- 
trol, etc.,  vested  by  the  Act  in  Grand  Juries  of 
counties  ? Do  you  think  the  obligation,  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Act,  of  completing  and  working  the  line 
in  case  of  default  by  the  promoters,  could  be  success- 
fully discharged? 

11.  Is  the  procedure  before  the  Privy  Council  of 
Ireland,  for  the  confirmation  of  a scheme  by  Order  in 
Council,  one  which,  in  your  opinion,  facilitates  the 
extension  of  communications  in  an  advantageous 
manner  ? Have  you  any  alterations  to  suggest  with 
regard  to  it  ? This  question  is  intended  to  cover  the 
requirements  of  the  present  system  with  regard  to 
agents,  notices,  etc. 

12.  Does  the  financial  system  provided  by  the  Act 
utilize,  in  your  opinion,  the  credit  of  the  State  and  of 
the  county  to  the  best  advantage  possible  consistently 
with  the  general  princij)les  of  the  Act  ? If  not,  what 
changes  would  you  suggest  in  the  law  governing  this 
matter? 


Confidential. 


Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works, 

36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin, 

February,  1887. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. 


Sik, — I am  directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  in  the  terms  of  reference  to  this 
Commission : — 

“ Whether  increased  facilities  could  be  afforded  to  trade  and  commerce  by  any  changes,  legislative  or 
otherwise,  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  Irish  Railway  system,  or  by  an  extension  of  the 
Acts  for  aiding  the  construction  of  Tramways,  or  other  cheap  means  of  communication  with 
existing  lines.” 

With  the  view  of  assisting  the  Commission  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I am  to  ask  if  you 
would  kindly  favour  them  with  replies  to  the  following  questions : — 


1.  Are  the  facilities  afforded  by  Railways  in 
Ireland  in  your  district  such  as  to  meet  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  traffic— (a)  for  Passengers  ; ( b ) in 
Goods,  etc.  ? 

2.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  changes 
in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  Irish  Rail- 
way system  that  would,  in  your  opinion,  make  it  more 
useful  to  the  public  generally,  with  due  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  the  Shareholders  ? 

3.  What  need  is  there  in  your  neighbourhood  for 
(a)  an  extension  of  existing  lines  of  Railway,  or  ( b ) 
the  construction  of  steam  or  home  tramways  ? What 


would  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  traffic  on  such 
new  lines  ? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  powers  for  constructing 
Tramways  and  Light  Railways  given  by  the  Tram- 
ways and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act  of  1883, 
have  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  Parliament  in  granting 
them?  If  not,  can  you  make  any  suggestions  for 
such  changes  in  the  law  as  would  either  better  fulfil 
those  intentions,  or  tend  to  a more  extensive  applica- 
tion of  that  Act  to  districts  now  in  need  of  more 
Railway  or  Tramway  accommodation  ? 


Should  you  desire  to  give  oral  evidence  also  upon  these  questions,  and  would  so  inform  me,  the  Commission 
will  be  happy  to  consider  whether  they  should  call  you  as  a witness. 

I am,  &c. 


4 T 
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Confidential.  No.  3. 

Questions  for  Existing  Railway  Companies. 


Constitution  of  Company. 

Please  specify  the  Act  or  Acts  under  which  your 
Company  was  incorporated ; also  subsequent  Acts 
authorizing  the  creation  of  additional  capital,  exten- 
sions of  the  system,  or  the  absorbing  of,  amalgamation, 
or  working  arrangements  with  other  Companies. 

What  extensions  of  your  Company’s  system  are 
now  in  progress  or  in  contemplation  1 What  exten- 
sions have  been  abandoned,  and  why  ? Has  any  por- 
tion of  your  Company’s  capital  a guarantee  of  interest 
or  dividend  from  a barony,  the  Government,  or  any 
private  source  ? If  any,  please  give  the  particulars. 


Are  any  lines  leased  to  or  worked  by  your  Com- 
pany ? If  so,  what  are  the  terms  upon  which  they 
are  leased  or  worked  respectively,  when  were  the 
agreements  made,  are  they  perpetual  or  terminable, 
and,  if  the  latter,  when  do  they  expire  ? 

Is  the  undertaking  of  your  Company,  or  any  part 
of  it,  leased  to  or  worked  by  another  Company  ? If 
so,  what  are  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  so  leased  or 
worked,  when  were  the  agreements  made,  are  they 
perpetual  or  terminable,  and,  if  the  latter,  when  do 
they  expire? 

Agreements. 

What  traffic  or  other  agreements  exist  between 
your  Company  and  other  railway,  canal,  or  shipping 
Companies,  and  what  are  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments ? 

Rates  and  Fares. 

Please  furnish  the  Commission  -with  copies  of  your . 
toll  clauses  as  authorized  by  Parliament,  and  with 
replies  to  the  following  questions ; — 

(a)  Passengers. 

Are  your  local  or  non-competitive  passenger  fares 
calculated  on  a uniform  mileage  rate?  If  so,  what 
are  the  rates  by  express  (first,  second,  and  third),  and 
ordinary  (first,  second,  and  third  classes)  respec- 
tively ? 

Are  your  competitive  fares  calculated  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  non-competitive  ? If  not,  please  give  the 
lutes  for  them. 


Do  you  issue  return  tickets,  and  if  so,  at  what  rates 
and  for  what  periods  ? 

Season  tickets — what  are  the  rates  for  each  clacq 
competitive  and  non-competitive  ? 

(b)  Merchandise , Live  Stock,  and  Minerals. 

Please  supply  competitive  and  non-competitive 
local  and  export  rates  charged  for  the  chief  kinds  of 
traffic  on  your  line — 

i.  Carted,  non-carted,  and  Mineral  class  goods. 

ii.  Live  Stock,  by  Passenger  and  Goods  Trains, 

Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pigs  (both  fat  and  store)  j 
Poultry,  live  and  dead ; Fish  in  lots  ; Horses 
in  boxes  and  Horses  in  trucks. 

iii.  Minerals — Coal,  Coke,  Lime,  and  Limestone. 

Each  of  the  above  should  be  given  for  the  fol- 
lowing distances  respectively — 

1.  Not  exceeding  20  miles. 

2.  Exceeding  20,  but  not  exceeding  50  miles. 

3.  Exceeding  50,  „ 100  , 

4.  Exceeding  100  miles. 

(c)  Through  Rates. 

What  through  rates  are  in  operation  between  your 
Company  and  other  Railway  or  Shipping  Companies  ? 
Are  such  rates  based  on  the  sum  of  the  locals,  or 
otherwise  ? 

Time  Tables. 

Please  supply  copies  of  the  summer  and  winter 
Passenger  Time  Tables  and  Working  Time  Tables  of 
your  Company. 

Inland  Water  Communication  or  Canals. 

Does  your  Company  own,  or  is  it  interested  in  any 
water  ways  ? If  so,  please  give  the  particulars,  and 
state  how  such  rights  or  interest  were  acquired. 

Docks  and  Shipping. 

Does  your  Company  own,  or  is  it  interested  in,  any 
docks,  harbours,  or  shipping  ? If  so,  please  give  full 
particulars,  and  state  whether  such  rights  or  interest 
exist  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  otherwise.  . 


Confidential  No. 

Royal  Commission  on 

What  means  are  taken  to  increase  Passenger  Traffic 

(а)  Additional  trains,  regular  or  excursion  ? 

(б)  Reduction  of  fares  ? 

(c)  Special  facilities  for  through  booking  or  ex- 
cursion or  market  tickets  ? 

d)  Acceleration  of  trains  ? 

e)  Improvement  of  rolling  stock  ? 

Goods  Traffic  by — 

(a)  Through  booking  at  reduced  rates  ? 


Irish  Public  V,  orks. 

(b)  Special  arrangements  for  fairs 

(c)  Improved  classification  ? 

( d ) Due  attention  to  needs  and  to  complaints  ? 

What  encouragement  to  extensions — 

I.  By  undertaking  them  directly  ? 

II.  When  undertaken  by  other  Companies — 

(a)  By  subscription  ? 

(b)  By  working  ? 

(c)  By  through  rates  or  rebates  on  through 

traffic  ? 
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Tramway  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Ac: 
Liller,  Secretary  of  the  Cavan,  Leitrim, 
Company,  Limited. 

1.  My  company  cannot  speak  for  other  districts  of 
Ireland,  but  the  lines  now  being  constructed  from 
Belturbet  by  Ballyconnell,  Ballinamore,  and  Mohill 
to  Dromod ; and  from  Ballinamore  to  Arigna  will 
confer  the  maximum  of  benefit  on  that  district.  It 
forms  part  of  a long  desired  connection  from  Belfast 
to  Galway,  and  it  would  complete  that  connection,  and 
at  the  same  time  greatly  benefit  the  counties  of  Eos- 
common,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  if  the  line  were  extended 
from  Dromod,  through  Strokestown,  Eoscommon,  and 
Mountbellew  to  Tuam,  and  possibly  into  the  Conne- 
mara district,  and  the  fishing  stations  on  the  Western 
coast.  For  the  further  development  of  the  valuable 
coal  and  iron  districts  of  Arigna,  by  giving  access  to 
a western  seaport,  the  line  should  also  be  extended 
from  Arigna  to  Sligo. 

2.  The  Act  has  not  operated  in  the  poor  districts  of 
the  West  of  Ireland,  where  railway  communication  is 
much  wanted,  owing  to  the  inability  of  those  districts 
to  bear  the  onerous  guarantee  on  the  capital  of  at 
least  5%  (five  per  cent.)  under  the  present  financial 
system. 

3.  The  Act  has  not  been  to  any  extent  used  by  the 
existing  railway  companies  in.  Ireland.  They 
appear  careless  about  extending  their  systems,  and  as 
it  is  undesirable  to  exercise  force,  extensions  should  be 
carried  out  by  new  corporations;  care  been  taken 
that  every  facility  is  given  to  the  public  for  through 
traffic,  and  that  the  new  companies  should  get  a full 
share  of  the  traffic  receipts,  and  be  made  capable  of 
dealing  independently  with  existing  companies. 

4.  Whexe  county  roads  are  good,  tramways  along 
roads  have  been  adopted.  Where  they  are  not  good, 
light  railways  across  country  have  been  adopted. 
This  company  has  34  miles  of  light  railway— Bel- 
turbet to  Dromod ; and  15  miles  of  tramway — Ballina- 

. more  to  Arigna  coal-field. 

5.  The  3 feet  gauge  has  been  adopted  as  being  much 
less  expensive. 

6.  Previous  to  construction,  the  line  is  reported 
upon  both  by  an  engineer  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  County  Surveyors  of  the  counties 
through  which  it  passes.  During  construction  the 
County  Surveyor  of  each  county  has  a supervision 
over  the  part  of  the  line  within  his  own  county.  _ 

7.  This  company’s  line  is  not  yet  ready  for  inspec- 
tion, and  therefore  this  question  cannot  at  present  be 
definitely  answered ; but  from  interviews  which  their 

- officers  have  had  with  Major-General  Hutchinson, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  his  requirements  are  reasonable 
and  proper,  and  will  entail  much  less  expense  than 
similar  requirements  on  ordinary  railways. 

8.  The  line  is  on  a different  gauge  from  the  railways 
of  the  Great  Northern,  and  Midland  Great  Western 
(of  Ireland)  ; but  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Great  Northern  Company  for  passenger  trains  to 

• run  alongside  a common  platform,  and  for  goods  to 
pass  over  a narrow  exchange  platform,  i.e.  the  ordinary 
gauge  waggons  being  on  one  side,  and  narrow  gauge  on 
the  other  at  Belturbet.  At  Dromod  this  company 
has  exhausted  every  means  by  friendly  negociation  to 
induce  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  to  make 
similar,  or  any  arrangements  for  the  interchange  ot 
traffic,  without  success.  Consequently  they  are  now 
making  the  best  arrangements  they  can  withm  the 


r,  1883. — Answers  to  Queries  by  Mr.  Edward 
and  Eoscommon  Light  Railway  and  Tramway 

limits  of  their  own  land  to  facilitate  the  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  at  that  point. 

9.  No  traffic  arrangements  have  yet  been  made 
with  other  companies. 

10.  The  Grand  Juries  should  be  represented  on, 
and  chiefly  compose,  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
railway  from  the  first,  and  be,  in  fact,  the  promoters 
of  the  undertaking.  This  would  remove  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  second  part  of  the  query. 

11.  The  procedure  to  obtain  an  Order  in  Council 
might  with  advantage  to  all  parties  be  simplified  and 
made  cheaper.  The  Privy  Council  is  a good  tribunal 
for  opposed  orders,  but  unopposed  orders  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  on  formal  proofs  being  given  before  an 
officer  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Privy  Council 
should  have  power  by  their  order  to  authorize  an 
existing  railway  company  to  raise  fresh  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  subscribing  to  a new  light  railway  or 
tramway,  and  to  enter  into  working  and  traffic  ar- 
rangements with  such  light  railway  or  tramway  com- 
pany. 

12.  The  present  financial  arrangements  do  not 
utilize  the  credit  of  the  State  and  of  the  country.  It 
is  a combined  guarantee  surrounded  with  contingen- 
cies which  cautious  capitalists  do  not  like.  The  result 
is  that  whereas  the  Treasury  can  raise  money  at  3 per 
cent. — and  most  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  could  raise ' 
money  for  a large  county  work  at  4 per  cent. — the 
combined  guarantee  afforded  by  the  Tramways  Act 
has  been  found  by  this  company  not  to  tempt  capital- 
ists, even  at  5 per  cent.,  with  interest  from  the  day 
the  money  is  paid  in,  and  in  consequence  the  Treasury 
has  been  obliged  to  take  up  a large  part  of  the 
capital  on  the  security  of  the  guaranteed  shares,  and 
has  thus  advanced  monies  to  this  and  other  companies. 
This  company  would  suggest  that  in  every  case  where 
a county  or  group  of  counties  have  by  presentment 
guaranteed,  or  agreed  to  guarantee,  a certain  small 
rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  required  for  a light 
railway  or  tramway,  such  rate  of  interest  to  be  deter- 
mined, having  regard  to  the  then  existing  rate  per  pound 
of  county  cess  on  the  valuation  in  the  district  proposed 
to  be  charged,  and  have  appointed  directors  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  the  light  railway,  the  Treasury 
should  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  progressed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Works,  or  some  other 
Government  department  specially  charged  with  this 
matter,  provide  the  required  capital  for  making  the 
railway,  raising  the  money  at  3 per  cent.,  and  making 
up  the  difference  between  the  rate  guaranteed  by  the 
county,  and  3 per  cent,  in  lieu  of  the  2 per  cent,  now 
provided  by  the  Tramways  Acts,  to  be  recouped  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  counties.  The  Government  De- 
partment to  have  the  proceedings  of  each  Grand  Jury 
Board  of  Directors  submitted  to  them  for  approval, 
with  a power  of  veto,  and  a further  power,  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  suspend  the  Eoard  of  Directors,  and 
proceed  with  the  undertaking  themselves. 

Edwin  Liller,  Secretary. 

Secretary,  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Irish  Public  Works, 

36,  Mendon-square,  Dublin. 
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Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883.— Answers  by  William  Rowan,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Co.  Kerry  Grand  Jury. 


1.  There  are  only  two  schemes  under  the  Act  in  the 
County  of  Kerry,  viz.  (1)  The  West  Kerry,  from 
Valencia  to  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  at  Killorglin,  and  (2)  the  Tralee 
and  Dingle  Light  Railway,  both  laid  out  so  as  to  confer 
the  greatest  benefit  on  the  districts. 

2.  It  has  not  operated  at  all  in  Kerry  because  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  Act. 

3.  No.  It  should  be  used.  Power  should  be  given 
to  companies  to  make  tramways. 

4.  The  system  of  construction  in  the  lines  proposed 
under  the  Act  in  this  county  is  a steam  tramway  on 
the  road  where  the  road  is  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  where  the  road  is  unsuitable  a light  railway  in 
the  fields  ; where  the  road  can  be  made  available  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  use  it. 

5.  The  gauge  adopted  is  the  three  feet  on  the  Dingle 
line.  The  configurature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  using  the  roads  to  a certain  extent,  renders 
this  gauge  advisable  on  that  line.  The  West  Kerry 
line,  which  is  chiefly  made  through  land,  is  5 feet  3 gauge, 
to  take  the  Great  Western  and  Southern  Railway 
rolling  stock. 

6.  The  works  are  not  yet  commenced  in  this  county. 

7.  The  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are — Public 
roads  can  be  crossed  on  the  level,  this  saving  cost  of 
road  bridges.  With  regard  to  river  bridges  the  Board 
of  Trade  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary 


railway.  Signalling  not  required,  a great  saving  in 
cost. 

8.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  will  favourably 
consider  a working  agreement  with  the  West  Kerry  line, 
and  has  offered  to  contribute  £5 00  a year  towards  the 
undertaking — it  is  also  expected  to  work  the  Dingle 
line.  There  should  be  some  authority  with  power 
compulsorily,  to  make  working  agreements  between 
railways  and  adjoining  tramways  in  case  of  dispute. 

9.  None. 

10.  The  obligations  by  the  Act  on  the  Grand  Jury, 
in  cause  of  default  by  the  promoters,  could  not  be 
efficiently  carried  out  by  them. 

11.  The  present  system  is  satisfactory. 

12.  No ; the  State  should  guarantee  directly  to  the 
companies  interest  of  3 per  cent,  on  the  capital  payable 
1st  July  and  1st  January.  The  companies  should 
make  up  their  accounts  half-yearly,  on  every  1st  June 
and  1st  December,  and  any  deficiency  in  the  interest 
money  at  3 per  cent,  should,  on  the  1st  January  and 
1st  J uly,  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  the  companies, 
and  on  a certificate  of  the  amount  so  paid  the  Grand 
Juries  at  March  and  July  Assizes  should  present  in 
favour  of  the  Treasury  one-half  the  amount  so  paid  by 
the  Treasury  for  interest,  and  in  that  way  the  nominal 
liability  of  the  Treasury,  now  existing  for  one-half  of 
the  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent.,  would  be  reduced 
to  a liability  of  1^-  per  cent. 


Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883.— Answers  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Co.  Mayo  at  Spring  Assizes,  1887,  assembled. 


Two  schemes  for  light  railways — one  between 
Claremorris  and  Tuam,  forming  a connexion  with  the 
whole  south  of  Ireland,  and  joining  the  two  railway 
systems  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  and  Waterford 
and  Limerick ; and  the  second  for  a light  railway 
from  Ballinrobe  to  Claremorris  were,  we  think,  bene- 
ficial, and  we  presented  therefor ; but  none'  of  the 
other  schemes  brought  before  us  would,  in  our  opinion, 
confer  any  benefits  commensurate  with  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion they  would  have  imposed  on  the  cesspayers. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  tenth  clause  is  a 
great  drawback  to  the  Act,  giving  encouragement  to 
and  facilities  for  extravagant  and  reckless  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  and  rendering  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  cesspayers  unlimited.  It  wouid  appear 
to  have  been  framed  entirely  in  the  interest  of  specu- 
lative promoters  and  with  utter  and  entire  disregard 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large. 

We  also  think  that  no  such  application  should  come 
before  the  Grand  J ury  for  final  approval  till  after  they 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Presentment  Sessions 
of  the  Baronies  to  be  taxed  wholly  or  in  part. 

5.  The  same  gauge  as  that  of  the  railways  in  con- 
nexion with  which  they  are  worked,  which  is  that  of 
all  Irish  railways. 

6.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Act  provides 
sufficiently  as  regards  wasteful  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure. We  look  at  the  power  given  to  Present- 
ment Sessions  to  appoint  directors  as  useless,  delusive, 
and  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  relieves  the  pro- 
moters from  much  of  their  responsibility,  while  it  can- 
not practically  have  any  good  effect. 

We  think  that  the  best  security  for  having  the  line 
perfectly  constructed  would  be  to  make  guarantee 
wholly  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  promoters 


working  the  line,  and  that  the  guarantee  should  cease 
during  any  time  that  the  promoters,  or  their  successors, 
or  representatives  cease  to  work  the  line  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

7.  We  have  no  information  or  knowledge  to  enable 
us  to  answer  this  question. 

8.  With  Waterford  and  Limerick  in  one  case,  and 
with  Midland  Great  Western  in  the  other. 

10.  We  object  to  this  wholly  and  entirely  as  being 
most  objectionable  and  impossible  to  be  earned  out  in 
practice. 

11.  We  think  this  a wholesome  and  indispensable 
provision  which  is  very  valuable. 

12.  We  think  that  the  Parliamentary  Grant  should 
always  be  at  least  one-half  the  total  cost  of  both  capi- 
tal, guarantee  and  working,  and  in  poor  mountainous 
districts,  for  which  it  was  alleged  that  this  Act  was 
principally  intended,  the  Government  contribution 
should  be  very  much  larger,  as  otherwise  the  Act 
must  remain  a dead  letter. 

We  think  the  guarantee  should  in  the  first  instance 
be  a direct  one  from  the  Government ; and  that  the 
Government  should  then  recover  from  the  guaran- 
teeing districts.  Wo  also  think  that  tho  Government 
should  be.represented  on  the  directorate  and  on  the 
engineering  staff,  as  is  done  in  Indian  railways. 

Signed, 

J.  T.  Browne,  Foreman, 

March  10th,  1887. 

A true  copy. 

J.  T.  Blake,  Secretary, 

Mayo  Grand  Jury. 
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Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883. — The  Lord  John  Browne. 


The  Tramways  Act  of  1883  should  be  entirely  re- 
pealed and  a new  one  passed  on  totally  different 
principles.  That  Act,  particularly  10  th  clause,  has 
been  framed  entirely  in  the  interest  of  “ The  Promo- 
ters,” who  by  it  have  the  strongest  pecuniary  interest 
in  doing  the  work  in  the  cheapest  and  worst  possible 
way ; are  afforded  the  greatest  possible  facility  for 
jobbing  and  extravagance  ; and  who  are  relieved  from 
all  responsibility,  or  liability  resulting  from  their  own 
bad  work  and  mismanagement.  The  Act  charges  a 
district  with  a perpetual  tax  of  unlimited  amount 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  taxpayers  being 
obtained ; and  forces  on  them  the  perpetual  mainten- 
ance of  a line  which  may  be  found  not  worth  the  cost 
of  keeping  up,  and  which  had  been  originally  con- 
structed chiefly  as  a Relief  Work.  The  amount  of 
employment  given  in  the  construction  of  the  line  has 


been  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  in  all  tram- 
way applications  made  to  Mayo  Grand  J ury. 

No  tramway  or  light  railway  should  be  passed  with- 
out going  through  the  course  required  in  the  case  of 
a new  ordinary  road  under  the  27,  28,  and  55  secs, 
of  Grand  Jury  Act ; thus,  being  passed  twice  at  Pre- 
sentment Sessions,  and  twice  by  Grand  Jury.  The 
Promoters  should  be  bound  to  work  the  line  they 
have  constructed,  and  should  not  be  entitled  to  the 
guarantee  until  it  has  been  opened,  or  for  any  period 
during  which  it  is  not  kept  open  for  public  traffic, 
and  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  complete  the  line 
or  work  it,  there  should  be  no  tax  on  the  cesspayers. 

J.  T.  Browne. 

May,  1887. 


Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883. — "Roscommon  Grand  Jury. 


1.  Yes,  so  far  as  the  schemes  proposed  in  our 
county  were  concerned,  but  was  supposed  that  the 
taxation  to  meet  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee  would  be  too 
great  a burden  on  the  cesspayers,  and  hence  in  most 
cases  the  schemes  were  abandoned. 

2.  No,  owing  mainly  to  the  comparative  poverty  of 
the  districts.  The  preliminary  and  permanent  ex- 
penses were  also  obstacles.  "We  would  suggest  that 
the  preliminary  and  engineering  notices  should  be 
lessened,  and  the  first  Board  of  Works  inquiry 
abolished. 

3.  Not  in  our  county.  We  think  it  should. 

4.  No  tramway  or  railway  has  been  constructed  in 
our  county  with  a baronial  guarantee.  The  above  is 
an  answer  to  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

10.  We  think  it  is  not  sufficient.  They  should  be 
under  the  control  of  local  boards,  named  by  Grand 
Juries,  under  the  supervision  of  a Railway  Govern- 
ment Board,  such  as  the  present  Local  Government 
Board.  We  think  that  the  obligation  of  completing 
and  working  the  line  in  case  of  defaulting  promoters 
is,  in  its  present  form  impracticable,  as  involving  too 
heavy  pecuniary  liabilities  on  the  cesspayers. 

11.  We  think  that  the  procedure  before  the  Privy 


Council  for  confirmation  of  schemes  is  useful  and 
necessary. 

12.  It  certainly  does  not  under  the  present  system. 
The  credit  of  the  State,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
offered,  does  not  succeed  in  raising  money  even  at  5 
per  cent.  A 4 per  cent,  guarantee  stock  is  not  value 
for  80  per  cent.,  and  even  a 5 per  cent,  stock  is  not 
generally  saleable  at  par,  and  this  at  a time  when 
Government  Three  per  Cent,  stock  is  selling  at 
par.  We  believe  that  if  the  Government  guarantee 
was  made  a direct  guarantee  to  the  subscribers 
of  the  capital,  even  without  any  increase  in  its 
proportion,  money  could  be  got  for  these  under- 
takings on  much  more  advantageous  terms  than  at 
present,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal was  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  all  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  counties 
to  repay  one-half,  the  whole  capital  could  be  raised  at 
3 per  cent,  interest  instead  of  5. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  J ury, 

O’Conor  Don,  Foreman. 

11th  July,  1887. 


Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883.— Replies  to  Queries,  by  Major 
Talbot  D’Arcy. 


1.  I believe  not.  Bogus  companies  know  nothing 
about  the  districts  intended  to  be  served.  I would 
recommend  the  Commission  to  report  on  the  cases 
most  likely  to  confer  benefit  on  the  districts  intended 
to  be  served. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  Act  has  not  been  applied 
to  the  districts  most  in  need  of  improved  communica- 
tion, namely,  the  western  districts  of  Galway  and 
Mayo,  the  great  natural  resources  of  those  districts, 
fisheries,  &c.,  being  undeveloped,  the  inhabitants 
heavily  rated  are  too  poor  to  contribute  _ towards  the 
construction  of  railways.  The  Commission  should 
point  out  the  necessary  lines,  and  Government  should 
construct  them.  The  imperial  advantage  would  be 
great  and  in  a little  time  would  be  remunerative. 


10.  I object  to  the  Grand  Jury  having  any  control ; 
there  may  not  be  one  member  of  a'  Grand  Jury  repre- 
senting or  connected  with  the  district.  Submitting 
rival  or  any  lines  to  the  control  of  such  an  irrespon- 
sible body,  entailing  great  preliminary  expense,  with- 
out any  certainty  of  an  equitable  result.  I speak 
from  experience,  having  served  on  sixty-four  Grand 

JTl.  I believe  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland  is  the 
proper  tribunal  to  hear  ab  initio,  and  decide  on  the 
proposed  extension  of  railway  communication. 

12.  I disapprove  entirely  of  the  guarantee  system. 
A line  likely  to  pay  a fair  dividend  will  always  find  a 
legitimate  company  to  construct  it,  while  a guarantee 
is  only  a myth  and  encourages  bogus  companies. 
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Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883.— Silas  Evans,  Belfast. 
I can  answer  only  for  the  Province  of  Ulster. 


1.  The  schemes  laid  out  in  Ulster  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  confer  great  benefit  on  the  district  intended 
to  he  served  and  which  required,  very  badly,  communi- 
cation by  rail  in  some  form. 

2.  The  lines  proposed  were  set  out  through  districts 
very  much  requiring  improved  communication,  and 
could  not  in  my  opinion  be  much  improved. 

3.  The  Act  has  not  been  used  to  my  knowledge  by 
any  railway  company,  but  a few  offered  some  slight 
assistance  by  way  of  working  the  light  railways  which 
would  join  their  own  lines,  but  they  left  the  tramway 
lines  on  public  roads  without  any  offer  to  help,  and 
the  promoters,  in  all  cases,  had  to  bear  the  preliminary 
expenses  themselves.  I do  not  see  why  railway  com- 
panies do  not  make  extension  of  tramways  to  feed 
their  own  lines  and  open  up  adjacent  districts. 

4.  The  only,  line  that  has  been  made  in  Ulster 
under  this  Act  is  the  Clogher  Valley  Tramway  through 
the  county  Tyrone ; all  other  lines  were  thrown  out  by 
Grand  Jury  or  by  Privy  Council.  The  Clogher 
Valley  line  is  three  feet  gauge,  partly  on  road  and 
partly  through  land. 

5.  Three  feet,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
universal  in  Ireland.  My  experience  of  working 
narrow  gauge  railways  of  this  gauge  is,  that  it  is  well 
adapted  for  both  passenger  and  goods  traffic.  The  lines 
can  be  made  cheaply  and  over  hilly  countries  with  bad 
gradients. 

6.  So  little  has  been  done  that  I know  of  very  little 
supervision  on  the  part  of  engineers,  but  some  ought 
to  be  introduced  if  the  Government  or  baronies 
guaranteed  the  capital. 

7.  I never  found  that  the  Board  of  Trade  required 
any  thing  unreasonable  regarding  bridges  and  level 
crossings,  but  in  my  opinion  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  lay  down  separate  rules  for  light  railways  and 
tramways,  and  should  not  apply  the  ordinary  rules 
for  signalling,  &c.,  asapplied  to  railways  with  fast  trains. 
A cheap  system  of  signalling  and  of.  level  crossings 
should  be  adopted  where  required,  but  in  road  tram- 
ways I see  no  necessity  for  signalling. 

8.  I have  not  known  an  instance  of  an  adjoining 
railway  undertaking  to  work  a light  railway  or  tram- 
way, but  I understand  that  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany (Ireland)  and  the  Belfast  and  County  Down 


Company  were  willing  to  work  two  proposed  lines  to 
join  them. 

9.  I have  found  that  adjoining  railways  are  willing 
to  have  through  booking  with  railways  (narrow  gauge) 
and  tramways,  but  there  have  been  so  few  constructed 
that  I do  not  know  if  they  would  be  disposed  to  make 
it  general  over  the  country,  but  I think  this  should 
be  made  compulsory. 

10.  I very  much  doubt  if  a Grand  Jury  would 
successfully  make  and  complete  any  lines  abandoned 
by  the  promoters,  or  work  them  successfully.  They 
seem  to  have  no  organization  that  could  take  up  such 
things. 

11.  I have  not  found  that  the  procedure  before  the 
Privy  Council  has  hindered  the  extension  of  lines, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  notices,  agents,  <fcc.,  are 
satisfactory. 

12.  I think  the  Act  of  1883,  for  providing  capital 
has  been  a failure,  and  the  principle  of  obtaining 
baronial  guarantees  for  future  requirements  will  fail. 
The  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  are  very  much  influenced 
by  the  cesspayers,  and  the  cesspayer  is  unwilling  to 
undertake  any  further  responsibility,  or  to  be  taxed 
to  make  up  a guarantee  for  a line  through  his  district, 
and  I look  forward  to  all  future  attempts  to  get  new 
lines  made  as  nearly  certain  of  failure.  The  guarantee 
should  come  direct  from  the  Government  in  a similar 
way  to  that  acted  on  in  India,  and  if  light  railways 
and  tramways  were  laid  down  in  most  parts  of  Ulster 
requiring  such  communication,  and  those  lines  made 
for  cash  under  proper  supervision,  the  traffic  receipts 
would,  after  a few  years,  leave  sufficient  profit  on  the 
working  that  the  Government  would  lose  scarcely 
anything  under  the  guarantee ; and  I would  suggest 
that  the  Treasury  should  make  allowances  to  com- 
panies for  these  projects  at  3 or  3^  per  cent,  interest. 
The  interest  in  this  way  would  be  small,  and  the 
deficiency,  if  any,  might  be  divided  by  the  district 
served  paying  a moiety,  and  the  Government  bearing 
the  other  moiety,  but  after  a few  years  the  lines  would 
be  self-supporting. 

Silas  Evans. 

Belfast,  20th  April,  1887. 


Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883.— Answers  to  Queries  (No.  1)  by  the 
Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don. 


1.  I do  not  think  the  schemes  under  this  Act  have 
been  laid  out  as  described  in  the  question.  I attribute 
this  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  offered  great  temptations 
to  all  sorts  of  speculative  schemes  being  floated,  the 
promoters  of  which  were  interested  merely  in  being 
paid  for  engineering,  law,  and  financing.  The  interest 
on  the  capital  being  secure,  whether  the  undertaking 
were  profitable  or  not,  nothing  was  looked  to  by  the 
promoters  but  the  probability  of  getting  the  project 
sanctioned  by  the  constituted  authorities.  The  remedy 
I would  suggest  is  given  under  query  No.  12. 

2.  No  ; mainly  because  the  districts  most  in  need  of 
improved  communications  are  too  poor  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  guarantee. 

3.  In  some  few  cases  it  has  been  so  used,  but  not  as 
largely  as  it  ought  to  be.  Existing  railway  companies 
should  have  the  power  not  only  of  subscribing  towards 
the  expenses,  but  of  directly  promoting  the  new  under- 
takings. If  promoted  by  an  existing  railway  company 
the  counties  would  have  far  better  security  than  they 
now  have,  that  the  schemes  were  bona  Jide,  and  that 
they  would  not  be  left  on  their  hands. 


4.  Generally  light  railways,  with  the  view  of  working 
them  in  connexion  with  some  existing  railway. 

10.  The  powers  of  control,  &c.,  vested  in  Grand 
Juries  are  most  illdsory  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
obligations  imposed,  of  completing  and  working  the 
lines  in  case  of  default  could  not  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
charged, and  an  attempt  to  enforce  them  would  lead 
to  the  utmost  confusion  and  expense. 

11.  The  procedure  before  the  Privy  Council  has,  up 
to  the  present,  acted,  not  as  a facility  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines,  but  as  a check  to  prevent  purely 
speculative  undertakings  being  fastened  on  the  localities 
and  certain  districts  being  unfairly  charged  through 
the  chance  vote  of  a Grand  Jury.  Some  such  inde- 
pendent investigation  as  that  conducted  by  the 
Privy  Council  is  essential  if  the  Act  remains  in  other 
respects  unaltered. 

12.  The  financial  system  provided  by  the  Act  does 
not  utilize  the  credit  of  the  State  and  of  the  country  to 
the  best  advantage.  Money  cannot  beraisedunder  it  in 
most  cases  at  less  than  5 per  cent,  interest,  and 
latterly  not  even  at  that,  and  when  it  has  been  got  at 
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4 or  per  cent.,  on  examination  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  estimate  for  the  cost  of  construction 
has  been  proportionately  increased.  Money  ought  to 
he  got  at  3 per  cent,  under  a State  guarantee.  The 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  got  under  this  Act  at  this  rate 
is  because  the  guarantee  is  not  a direct  one.  The 
subscribers  of  the  capital  have  to  look  to  the  rates  and 
not  to  the  Treasury,  and  may  have  to  wait  six  months 
or  a year  before  receiving  payment.  The  Treasury 
guarantee  comes  into  operation  only  after  the  counties 
have  paid,  and  is  a guarantee  to  the  counties  and  not 
to  the  stockholders,  and  this  depreciates  the  security  in 
the  financial  world.  There  may  be  strong  political 
reasons  for  requiring  the  levy  to  be  first  made  out  of 
the  rates,  but  beyond  doubt  this  entails  a serious  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  the  subscribed 
capital,  and  latterly  it  has  interfered  very  much  with 
the  raising  of  capital  at  all.  There  can  be  no  financial 
reasons  why  the  Treasury  should  not  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  dividend  directly  to  the  subscribers  of 
the  capital.  Financially  such  would  not  be  a loss  but 
a gain  to  the  Treasury.  Where  the  whole  of  the 
capital  is  guaranteed  capital  at  a high  rate  of  interest, 
such  as  5 per  cent.,  and  where  this  is  secured  to  the 
stockholders,  no  matter  whether  the  undertaking  is 
successful  or  not,  there  is  little  or  no  inducement  for 
economic  construction  or  good  management.  Whether 
the  lines  be  well  managed  or  not  the  shareholders  are 
sure  of  their  5 per  cent.,  and  with  the  best  manage- 
ment they  could  hardly  expect  to  get  more.  The  pro- 
bability, therefore,  is  that  the  lines  will  not  be  well 
managed,  that  they  will  not  pay,  and  that  the  rates  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  Treasury  subsequently,  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  capital  were  raised  at  a low  rate  of 
interest,  such  as  3 per  cent.,  and  if  the  lines  were  well 
laid  out,  cheaply  constructed,  and  well  managed,  they 
ought  to  pay  a larger  dividend,  and  the  shareholders 
would,  therefore,  have  a direct  interest  in  this  good 
management,  and  probably  in  most  cases  under  such 
circumstances  the  lines  would  be  self  supporting. 
Quite  apart,  therefore,  from  the  saving  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  difference  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  would  be 
this  additional  financial  advantage  in  making  the 
guarantee  direct  to  the  subscribers. 

The  remedies  which  I would  propose  for  the  defects 
in  the  Acts  are  as  follows — 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  aid  towards  railway 


or  tramway  extension,  two  classes  of  cases  have  to  be 
considered.  First,  those  cases  where  extension  lines 
through  poor  but  populous  districts  are  required  for 
opening  up  the  country,  but  where  the  immediate  re- 
turns would  probably  be  inadequate  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  expenditure,  and  where  the  taxable  area  is  too 
poor  to  make  up  the  deficiency ; and,  second,  cases 
where  improved  communication  could  be  secured  at  a 
more  moderate  outlay  with  a fair  prospect  of  the  lines 
being  remunerative  if  constructed  on  cheap  and 
reasonable  terms. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  such  as  the 
Galway  and  Clifden  Railway,  the  railway  to  Bel- 
mullet,  &c.,  unless  something  very  like  a free  grant  is 
given  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  the  localities  inter- 
ested, under  any  system  of  loan  or  advance,  can  make ' 
the  lines  themselves.  If  it  be  desirable  to  encourage 
the  making  of  these  lines  by  Government  aid  it  must 
be  done  by  grants  and  not  loans.  They  should  be  laid 
out,  and  be  under  the  control  of  some  public  depart- 
ment, so  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  mere 
speculators. 

With  respect  to  the  second  class,  it  ought  to  be  an 
essential  requirement  that  a certain  proportion  of  the 
capital  should  be  subscribed,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
those  interested  in  the  lines.  Existing  railway  com- 
panies should  be  empowered  to  be  promoters  and  to 
subscribe  the  required  proportion  of  capital.  This 
proportion  should  be  independent  of  the  guarantee, 
and  if  the  line  were  a failure  the  proprietors  should 
suffer  in  the  first  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
lines  were  successful  and  paid  more  than  the  three  per 
cent,  or  guax'anteed  interest,  the  whole  of  the  extra 
payment  should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders 
in  the  unguaranteed  capital,  who  would  thus  have  the 
most  direct  or  personal  interest  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  undertaking.  Unless  the  shareholders 
have  some  pecuniary  interest  in  the  good  management 
of  the  undertaking,  they  will  be  badly  managed  and 
will  not  pay.  If  the  personal  interest  of  the  share- 
holders be  non-existent,  then  the  lines  ought  to  be 
made  by  Government,  and  be  under  Government 
management.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present 
system  of  having  the  lines  in  the  hands  of  companies 
the  shai-eholders  in  which  have  no  inducement  what- 
ever towards  good  management.  The  supervision  of 
directors  or  other  officers  appointed  by  the  counties 
will  in  practise  turn  out  to  be  worthless. 


Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883. — Replies  to  Queries  by  Mr.  James 
Dillon,  m.i.c.e.,  &c. 


1.  No.  The  Irish  railway  gauge  is  5 feet  3 inches 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  soon  after  the  Act  of 
1883  was  passed,  and  before  the  Tramway  Schemes 
were  submitted  to  the  Grand  J uries,  a letter  was 
published  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  stating 
the  Government  guai’antee  would  be  witheld  from 
schemes  based  upon  a 5 feet  3 inch  gauge,  &c. 

This  caused  much  confusion  throughout  the  country. 
The  3 feet  gauge  had  been  adopted  in  some  cases,  but 
some  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  (not  all)  with 
a view  to  avoiding  the  delay  and  expense  of  tranship- 
ment or  reloading,  were  completing  their  arrange- 
ments to  avoid  a break  of  gauge,  but  the  publication 
of  the  letter  I have  referred  to  upset  all  their  arrange- 
ments, in  many  cases  after  the  required  amount  of 
capital  was  fixed,  and  subsequently  provision  had  to 
be  made  to  provide  capital  for  special  engines,  car- 
riages, and  other  plant,  repairing  shops,  &c. 

In  the  face  of  this  letter,  and  at  a subsequent  date, 
different  gauges  were  sanctioned  by  the  Privy  Council, 
who  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  letter 
I have  referred  to,  although  the  publie  generally 
considered  it  would  be  unwise  to  disregard  such,  a 
letter. 

2.  No.  The  poor,  mountainous,  and  congested  dis- 


tricts whei-e  land  is  bad,  and  the  people  poor  and 
most  in  want  of  trade,  work,  and  food,  are  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  poor  l-ates  and  taxes  are  highest  (in 
some  cases  bankrupt)  and  therefore  unable  to  bear 
any  additional  tax  for  railways  or  tramways,  as  it 
might  be  some  years  before  there  would  be  sufficient 
traffic  in  a poor  agricultural  district  to  pay  a dividend 
on  the  necessaiy  outlay. 

You  may  find  some  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  I 
have  thought  and  written  about  several  schemes,  but 
owing  to  the  great  fall  in  prices  (possibly  permanent 
to  some  extent)  I see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but 
to  induce  the  Government  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital  to  complete  the  railway  system  without  break 
of  «auge,  with  roadside  signal  stations  three  or  four 
miles  apart,  and  cheap  railway  tickets,  so  as  to  educate 
the  people  into  the  use  of  railways.  I know  many 
cases  where  the  existing  railways  are  not  used  by  the 
people,  the  fares  and  distances  between  stations  being 
too  great.  Having  done  this,  let  each  county,  province, 
or  say  the  whole  of  Ireland,  be  charged  with  the 
annual  difference  between  the  total  railway  receipts 
on  the  new  lines  and  the  sum  required  to  work  the 
lines  and  pay  a three  and  a quarter  dividend  on  the 
railway  loan. 
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Or  better  still,  let  the  railway  loan  be  given  as  a 
free  grant  to  Ireland,  and  as  improved  railway  com- 
munication would  tend  to  lai’gely  develop  .fisheries 
and  all  industries,  the  rateable  value  of  the  country, 
including  the  poorer  and  congested  districts,  would  be 
considerably  increased  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
and  in  this  way  the  English  taxpayer  would  in  time 
be  repaid  for  the  proposed  free  railway  grant  of  1888. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  free  grant  proposed  and 
carried  out,  for  there  was  a free  grant  of  over 
£1,000,000  (one  million)  given  for  drainage  purposes 
under  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria. 

3.  Not  that  I am  aware  of.  I have  reason  to  think 
that  ratepayers  in  agricultui’al  districts  would  be 
opposed  to  railway  companies  trying  to  extend  their 
expensive  systems  of  branch  railways,  so  as  to  develop 
their  trunk  lines  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  parties  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  light 
railways  should  have  a keen  interest  in  keeping  down 
cost  of  construction,  etc. 

I have  seen  thousands  of  miles  in  different  parts  of 
America  (and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  California),  more  inexpensively  constructed  than 
on  Irish  railway  systems,  and  I see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  follow  the  example  of  other  countries. 

4.  Thinking  to  save  expense  in  construction,  a few 
steam  tramways  along  roads  and  across  country  have 
been  carried  out,  but  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise 
in  this  country,  where  the  roads  are  numerous, 
hilly,  and  narrow,  and  where  the  number  of  level 
crossings  will  be  very  large,  may  indirectly  bring 
about  many  accidents,  particularly  on  roads  leading 
to  market  towns,  Where  large  numbers  of  carts  and 
horses  pass  after  dark  on  winter  evenings.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  accumulated  money  compensation 
for  accidents  over  a period  of  ten  years,  would  go  far 
to  meet  the  extra  expense  of  substituting  a light  rail- 
way for  a tramway  on  a much  frequented  public  road 
leading  to  a market  town. 

5.  The  Irish  railway  gauge  is  a 5 feet  3 inch  gauge, 
and  I would  say  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the 
railways  are  made  on  this  gauge.  But  under  the 
Tramways  Act  of  1883  mixed  gauges  were  sanctioned, 
and  this  evil  will  be  perpetuated  unless  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  protect  the  people  from  such  an 
evil. 

6.  Previous  to  the  consideration  of  the  scheme  by  the 
Grand  Juries, the  Government  or  Irish  Board  of  Works 
appoint  Engineering  Inspectors  to  hold  public  inquiries 
(generally  in  the  county  court-houses),  into  the 
engineering  merits  of  the  schemes  as  laid  out  and 
defined  on  the  plans  deposited,  giving  a description  of 
the  works  generally,  but  they  are  not  supposed  to  incur 
the  expense  of  examining  the  surrounding  country, 
to  see  whether  a better  and  cheaper  line  could  be 
selected. 

During  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  pro- 
posed dual  engineering  canned  on  by  the  County 
Surveyors,  on  behalf  of  a Grand  Jury  (a  body  that 
exists  only  for  a few  days),  and  the  engineer  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Railway  or  Tramway  Company  (who 
ought  to  be  the  responsible  engineer),  is  a system  that 
must  break  down,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so, 
because  in  the  majority  of  cases,  neither  the  Grand 
Juries  or  their  officers  possess  (nor  are  they  expected 
to)  any  special  knowledge  of  railway  construction. 

7.  They  resemble  in  several  particulars  their  require- 
ments for  trunk  lines,  but  as  I consider  this  an  im- 
perfect answer,  I will  ask  you  to  refer  to  their  more 
recent  printed  regulations  under  this  Act  of  1883. 

8.  In  a few  exceptional  cases,  arrangements  are 
being  made  by  existing  railway  companies,  to  work 
light  railways,  while  some  light  railways  are  being 
worked  as  separate  systems.  I consider  this  branch  of 
the  subject  has  only  reached  the  experimental  stage  in 
this  country,  and  I attach  no  value  to  my  answer  to 
this  question. 

9.  I am  unable  to  answer  this  question  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  my  answer  to  question  No.  8. 


10.  The  County  Grand  Juries  throughout  Ireland 
are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  country  gentlemen* 
gentlemen  farmers,  and  graziers,  and  land  agents,  &c. 
summoned  together  only  for  a few  days  to  transact 
certain  special  business,  and  on  its  completion  are 
then  finally  discharged  to  their  respective  homes  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
about  six  months,  another  Grand  Jury  is  summoned 
in  the  same  county,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year. 

It  would  therefore  be  practically  impossible  for  the 
Grand  Juries  to  properly  perform  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883,  and  as 
their  officers  are  not  expected  to  possess  any  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  railway  management,  and  as  many 
of  them  are  advanced  in  years,  I fail  to  understand 
how  they  could  be  made  to  successfully  work  either 
light  railways  or  tramways. 

11.  I am  of  opinion  that  having  to  hold  first  a 
local  public  inquiry  near  the  district  effected  into  the 
engineering  merits  of  the  Scheme,  then  a second  local 
inquiry  into  the  whole  case  before  the  County  Grand 
J ury,  rendering  it  necessary  to  employ  solicitors  and 
counsel,  and  a third  inquiry  before  the  Privy  Council 
in  Dublin,  when  the  eminent  solicitors  and  counsel 
have  again  to  appear  on  both  sides,  with  a host  of 
witnesses  brought  up  from  the  country,  is  a great 
waste  of  valuable  time  and  money. 

The  Privy  Council  re-hear  the  whole  case  if  opposed, 
and  nearly  all  the  Schemes  were  opposed  before  it, 
because  the  local  cesspayers,  having  no  voice  or  pro- 
per control  over  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  Inquiries  Nos.  1 and  2,  reserved  their  opposition 
for  the  No.  3 inquiry,  and  mostly  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  Schemes,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  local 
magnates  and  cesspayers,  the  evidence  being  such  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  that  the  Privy  Council  rejected 
the  great  majority  of  the  schemes. 

This  action  of  the  Privy  Council  soon  became 
popularly  known  as  the  “slaughter  of  the  innocents.” 

Out  of  some  fifteen  schemes  that  would  have  cost 
over  one  million  of  money,  promoted  by  one  firm  of 
London  speculators,  not  one  of  them  was  passed  by 
the  Privy  Council. 

To  avoid  this  great  waste  of  time  and  money,  instead 
of  three  inquiries,  I would  suggest  only  one  inquiry, 
to  be  held  by  a strong  Railway  Commission  into  all 
matters  bearing  on  a proposed  new  scheme,  sitting  in 
Dublin  ; the  proceedings  in  regard  to  agents,  notices, 
&c.,  to  be  regulated  by  a suitable  set  of  standing  orders, 
which  on  no  account  are  to  be  altered  as  regards  dates, 
•.fee.,  at  the  request  of  interested  parties  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  seeking  additional  time  to  enable  them  to  promote 
competing  schemes. 

12.  Financial  men  have  very  little  confidence  in 
the  financial  system  provided  by  the  Tramways  Act  of 
1883,  owing  to  the  possible  delays  and  litigation  that 
might  arise  in  obtaining  interest  on  loans,  should 
adverse  legal  opinion  be  obtained  in  this  coimtry,  or 
in  England,  on  disputed  questions  relating  to  the 
progress  or  stoppage  of  works,  deficient  capital  for 
completion  of  works,  damages  for  accidents,  disputes 
with  Grand  Juries  or  bankrupt  contractors,  etc. 

The  shortest  and  surest  way  out  of  all  such  troubles 
is  for  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  completion  of 
the  Irish  Railway  system  and  works  at  Cash  prices, 
the  work  to  be  done  under  Government  contracts,  and 
then  to  say  to  existing  I’ailway  companies: — We  are 
about  to  establish  uniform  cheap  railway  fares  through- 
out Ireland,  so  as  to  enable  larger  numbers  to  travel 
and  use  the  railways  to  their  advantage,  and  in  return 
for  this,  we  will  advance  to  all  existing  railway  com- 
panies in  Ireland,  sufficient  loans  at  3£  per  cent,  interest 
to  enable  them  to  pay  oft'  their  debentures  and  other 
debts  (in  all  cases  where  the  companies  can  give 
sufficient  security),  on  condition  that  the  trank  line 
companies  agree  to  work  the  new  and  old  branch  lines 
on  such  terms  as  the  Government  may  be  able  to 
assent  to. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CIRCULARS. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension — Henry  Ringwood,  Secretary,  Gorey  Farming  Society. 


1.  No;  charges  are  too  high  for  passengers,  goods,  and 
cattle,  on  account  of  which  the  public  use  other  means 
of  conveyance  where  practicable. 

2,  On  occasions  when  Royal  Shows  are  held  in 
Dublin  or  elsewhere,  or  other  such  meetings  calculated 
to  impart  useful  infoi'mation,  the  fares  should  be  re- 
duced to  such  a scale  as  to  tempt  people  to  leave 
home.  To  carry  large  numbers  at  a low  rate  would 
rather  be  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders.  Excursion- 


ists on  Sundays,  who  travel  for  pleasure,  are  carried  at 
nominal  rates. 

3.  A tramway  between  Gorey  and  Courtown  Har- 
bour would  be  a great  convenience  ; it  would  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  large  numbers  in  summer  for 
pleasure  and  sea-bathing  purposes,  and  at  all  seasons 
for  the  carriage  of  coal,  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 

4.  Am  not  conversant  enough  with  the  Act  of 
1883  to  be  able  to  give  a definite  answer  to  this  query. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. — Corporation  of  Wexford. 


1.  Yes ; with  the  exception  of  high  rates  for  carriage 
of  goods,  cattle,  fish,  &c. 

2.  We  recommend  railways  to  be  purchased  and 
managed  by  the  State,  same  as  the  telegraphs,  or  the 
Treasury  to  advance  the  money  at  a low  rate  of 
interest  to  the  Directors  of  the  present  Railway  Com- 
panies, so  as  to  enable  them  to  buy  up  all  preference 
shares. 


3.  A railway  or  tram  is  required  to  Kilmore,  a 
great  fishery  station ; from  that  a line  to  Duncan- 
non  is  called  for. 

4.  No,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to 
risk  a guarantee.  If  the  State  had  the  control  of  the 
railway  lines,  they  could  be  made  feeders  to  each- 
other. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. — William  Young,  Brockley  Park,  Sfcradbally. 


1.  Of  passengers — yes,  generally  ; goods — yes  ; 
cattle  and  sheep — no. 

2.  There  are  too  many  small  companies,  whose 
time-tables  are  not  made  to  suit  one  another  for  trans- 
fer of  passengers  or  cattle.  There  should  be  only  two 
classes  for  passengers,  first  and  third,  as  on  Midland 
of  England. 


3.  Great  need  of  light  railway  from  Galway  to 
Clifden,  where  I have  property,  but  could  not  in  this 
limited  space  get  into  particulars.  Have  been  trying 
to  push  forward  railway  accommodation  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

4.  Tramway  Act  in  present  form  quite  useless. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension — Cashel  Town  Commissioners. 


1.  No,  as  evidenced  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  the 
people  of  this  neighbourhood  have  made  in  order  to 
promote  railway  accommodation,  and  also  by  the  fact 
of  the  County  Grand  Jury  having  passed  a present- 
ment for  the  making  of  a line  to  this  town. 

2.  Yes ; we  are  of  opinion  that  the  State  purchase 
of  railways  would  generally  benefit  the  public,  as  we 
are  aware  that  where  railway  companies  have  a 
monopoly  of  traffic  charges  are  always  excessive. 

3.  The  need  of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  very  important  as  an  agri- 
cultural, dairy,  and  cattle-producing  district,  as  well 
as  preserving  the  locus  of  the  town,  which  is  very 
central  and  accommodating.  Railway  accommodation 


would  be  the  means  of  opening  up  an  amount  of  traffic 
now  lying  dormant,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which 
we  are  prepared  to  place  in  evidence  before  your 
Commission. 

4.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Tramways  Act,  1883, 
has  not  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  and  not 
proved  beneficial  to  the  country,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
guarantees  being  refused  on  contemplated  broad  gauge 
lines,  and  owing  to  the  Government  not  providing  the 
capital  and  not  guaranteeing  more  than  two  per  cent, 
of  the  required  outlay,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ratepayers  were  liable  for  the  full  guarantee  until  the 
line  was  completed. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. — Ennis  Town  Commissioners. 


1.  The  facilities  afforded  by  existing  railways  in 
this  district  are  reasonably  good  for  passenger  traffic, 
the  charges  and  delay  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
tinual complaint. 

2.  We  would  suggest  that  the  railways  should  be  so 
grouped  that  the  management  should  be  continuous 
over  long  distances,  and  obviate  the  confusion  and 
delay  that  takes  place  in  consequence  of  change  of 
management  and  responsibility. 

3.  There  is  need  both  of  tramway  and  railway 
extension  in  this  neighbourhood.  A tramway  to  Clare 


Castle  from  this  town  would  be  of  great  advantage 
and  important  improvement.  It  is  the  shipping  port 
for  this  town,  and  the  intention  of  light  or  narrow 
gauge  railways  would  be  an  important  improvement. 

4.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  powers  for  construct- 
ing tramways  and  light  railways  given  by  the  Tram- 
ways and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act  of  1883, 
have  not  fulfilled  the  intention  of  Parliament  in 
granting;  their  provisions  are  complicated,  and  we 
consider  that  for  this  purpose  the  ach  relating  to 
tramways  and  light  railways. 

*u 
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Railway  Organization  and  Extension.— C.  T.  Redington,  Esq. 


3.  In  County  Galway  a line  connecting  Tuam  with 
Claremorris  is  much  required,  so  as  to  save  the  cir- 
cuitous journey  by  Athlone.  An  extension  of  this 
line  by  Swinford  and  Charlestown  to  Collooney  would 
open  out  one  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  populous 
districts  of  Mayo,  and  would  enable  the  West  of  Ire- 
land to  have  direct  railway  communication  with 
Belfast.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  lines  should 
not  be  fairly  successful  from  a financial  point  of  view. 
The  same  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  for  three  other 
lines,  which,  however,  should  be  made  so  as  to  give  a 
chance  of  improving  their  condition  to  populations 
always  on  the  verge  of  destitution.  These  lines  are — 

(1)  Ballina  and  Belmullet. 

(2)  Castlebar,  Newport,  and  Achill  Sound. 

(3)  Galway,  Oughterard,  Clifden. 

4.  Tramways  Acts. 

These  Acts  have  certainly  failed  in  effecting  the 
object  for  which  they  were  passed,  i.e.,  the  improve- 
ment of  railway  communication  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  Ireland.  No  railway  oi  tramway  has  been  made 
under  these  Acts  in  either  Galway  or  Mayo — the  two 
poorest  counties  in  Ireland.  In  Galway  the  Grand 
Jury  passed  four  schemes  of  which  two  have  been 
approved  by  the  Privy  Council  (the  Woodlawn  and 
Mount  Bellew  and  the  Loughrea  and  Attvmon  lines) 
— one  was  rejected  by  the  same  tribunal  solely  on  the 


ground  of  the  burden  thereby  entailed  on  the  rate- 
payers (viz.,  the  Galway  and  Clifden) — and  one  (the 
Tuam  and  Claremorris)  is  still  under  consideration  by 
the  Privy  Council.  } 

The  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  these  Acts  is  the 
very  defective  method  by  which  the  State  and  county 
guarantees  are  brought  into  play.  Under  the  present 
system  the  county  guarantees  a certain  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  cost  of  construction  (which  we  found  in 
Galway  had  to  be  5 per  cent.) ; and  of  this  the  State 
recoups  a sum  not  exceeding  2 per  cent.  Now  if  the 
State  guaranteed  the  interest  directly,  and  recovered 
half  such  guaranteed  interest  from  the  county,  each 
party  need  only  pay  If  per  cent.,  for  the  money  could 
be  raised  at  3^  per  cent. 

Besides  this  financial  difficulty  there  are  also  very 
serious  and  not  clearly  defined  liabilities  incurred  by 
the  guaranteeing  area  under  section  10,  which  cause 
many  persons  to  oppose  schemes  under  these  Acts  of 
which  otherwise  they  would  be  in  favour. 

All  guarantees  should  be  made  contingent  on  the 
efficient  working  of  the  lines  by  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  should  cease  whenever  the  line  was  no 
longer  worked  by  them. 

N.B.  I would  refer  to  the  answers  made  by  the 
County  Galway  Grand  Jury  to  the  queries  sent  to 
them  by  the  Commission. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. — Ballina  Harbour  Commissioners  (John  Boyd). 


1.  No.  The  rates  are  too  high,  both  for  goods  and 
passengers,  and  the  number  of  trains  are  insufficient 
for  giving  proper  passenger  accommodation. 

2.  I believe  that  cheaper  rates  would  increase  the 
traffic  considerably,  and  beneficially  affect  the  revenue 
of  the  Railway  Companies  also. 

3.  A most  important  railway  could  be  constructed 
between  Ballina  and  Ballisodare,  thereby  bringing 
North  and  West  in  direct  communication  j and  with 


the  short  line  made  from  Claremorris  to  Tuam  com- 
munication would  be  opened  up  between  North  and 
South.  This  would  greatly  benefit  the  West. 

4.  I don’t  think  they  have.  Y ery  little  has  been 
done  under  this  Act.  I attribute  it  to  the  fact  that 
the  local  authorities,  and  consequently  the  ratepayers, 
were  held  accountable  for  payment  of  dividends  or 
interest.  There  were  various  flaws  also  in  the 
Act. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. — Emerson  Tennant  Herdman,  Sion  Mills. 


1.  (a.)  Very  unsuitable ; fares  much  too  high,  which 
chokes  business. 

Strongly  recommend  to  assimilate  with  arrange- 
ments of  Midland  Railway,  England,  having  only  two 
classes,  and  moderate  fail’s. 

(b.)  Trade  would  be  much  stimulated  by  more 
moderate  rates. 

2.  The  entire  railway  system  of  Ireland  being  in 
such  small  compass,  I think  it  would  benefit  the 
country  if  the  Government  took  the  railways  over 
and  advanced  funds  for  this  purpose  at  low  interest. 

3.  To  promote  peace  and  contentment  Ireland  must 
be  opened  up  by  tramways  and  light  railways.  From 


Castlederg  to  Victoria  Bridge,  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, a steam  tramway  has  been  fairly  successful,  but 
being  more  under  the  old  Acts,  the  amount  payable 
for  interest  is  quite  exorbitant. 

There  should  be  a tramway  between  Raphoe  and 
Strabane,  and  in  other  parts  of  Donegal. 

4.  The  Tramways  Act,  1883,  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  a failure.  I am  not  in  a position  to  give  tech- 
nical information,  but  any  future  legislation  must  be 
on  a much  more  generous  scale.  It  will  be  a better 
investment  for  the  Government  than  police  and 
soldiers.  I refer  you  to  Mr.  James'  Barton’s  pamph- 
let on  this  question. 


Mr.  John  M'Quaid  on  the  Want  of  Facilities  for  Cattle  Traffic  afforded  by  Irish 
Railway  Companies. 


In  Rie  line  of  business  with  which  I am  most 
■concerned,  viz.,  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle  for  fatten- 
mg  purposes  and  for  slaughter,  I have  to  state  that 
serious  loss  is  caused  me  and  all  others  so  circum- 
stanced by  reason  of  the  uncalled  for  delay  in  transit 
of  cattle  and  injury  sustained  for  want  of  sufficient 
loading  accommodation. 


The  delay  and  injury  is  most  serious  in  the  case  of 
stock  purchased  at  the  leading  fairs,  resulting  in  some 
cases  in  death  of  the  animal,  and  in  innumerable 
instances  in  serious  injury. 
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Railway  Organization  and  Extension.— John  Lowry,  Belfast. 


1.  (a)  Yes,  fairly  good  on  lines  running  north  and 
south  of  Belfast,  but  going  west  decidedly  bad,  the 
delays  being  quite  too  great,  the  connection  of  the 
different  companies’  lines  being  made  apparently  not 
to  suit  travellers. 

(b)  For  goods  I think  the  charges  generally  are  too 
high  and  on  some  lines  double  what  they  should  be. 
I have  had  to  complain  of  differentive  rates  to  traders. 
I discovered  a case  where  I had  paid  nearly  £1,000 
carriage  on  goods  within  twelve  months  that  a person 
in  same  trade  was  allowed  10  per  cent,  off  rates  same 
as  paid  by  me.  After  great  trouble  they  had  to  refund 
about  £60. 

2.  I believe  the  State  might  try  the  experiment  of 
buying  the  Irish  railways,  and  work  them  to  develop 
the  trade  of  the  country.  Failing  that,  I think  there 
should  be  a central  board  of  control,  with  power  to 
work  the  railways  with  the  above  end  in  view.  I 
believe  this  would  so  lessen  expenses  that  it  would 
eventually  be  for  the  good  of  the  shareholders.  I 
think  also  the  water  communication  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  if  put  in  working  order,  would  do  much  to 
develop  trade.  I was  in  county  Leitrim  lately  with 
the  representative  of  a firm  that  has  done  much  to 
develop  the  iron  ore  industry  in  county  Antrim.  I 


recommended  him  to  try  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of 
Leitrim,  but  his  reply  was  that  it  would  be  useless 
under  the  present  management  of  railways. 

3.  1 believe  a central  passenger  station  is  wanted  in 
Belfast  to  connect  the  three  railways.  If  possible  it 
should  be  at  Linen  Hall.  If  not  there,  it  could  be 
placed  comparatively  easily  in  Com  Market  or  at 
Queen’s  Bridge.  Narrow  gauge  railways  or  tramways 
are  also  much  wanted  from  Belfast  to  Strand  town, 
and  High  Holywood  to  Ligoniel ; and  in  county 
Down  from  Newtownards  to  Portaferry.  I believe 
these  lines  would  pay,  as  there  would  be  a large 
passenger  and  goods  traffic.  As  an  example  of  the 
effect  of  tramways  on  trade  I may  say  that  in  the  ten 
years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  tramways  here 
my  firm  built  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  property  about  Strandtown,  county  Down. 
After  tramways  started  on  county  Antrim  side,  build- 
ing I may  say  stopped  at  Strandtown,  and  for  the 
last  eight  years  we  have  not  built  two  thousand 
pounds  worth  there. 

4.  No.  I think  that  Grand  J uries  have  been  afraid  of 
taxation,  as  the  Act  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of 
as  it  should  be. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. — Answers  to  Queries  (No.  2)  by  Youghal  Town 
Commissioners. 


1.  The  carnage  on  goods  is  considered  to  be  too 
high. 

3.  A light  tramway  running  between  the  railway 
terminus  and  along  the  quays  would  lead  to  more 
traffic  in  com,  coal,  brick,  timber,  &c. 


4.  The  Commissioners  believe  that  the  taxation  , 
under  these  Acts  should  be  made  divisible  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Poor 
Rate  is. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. — Answers  to  Queries  (No.  2)  by  the  Right  Hon.  The 
O’Conor  Don. 


3.  There  is  a very  great  need  in  this  part  of  Ireland 
for  a connexion  between  the  two  main  lines  worked 
by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  one  running 
to  Sligo  and  the  other  to  Castlebar.  A short  con- 
necting line  between  Boyle  or  Ballaghaderreen  and 


Castlerea  would  supply  this  want.  Another  con- 
nexion between  the  Castlebar  line  and  the  Galway 
line  is  much  required,  either  between  Castlerea  and 
Tuam  or  Claremorris  and  Tuam.  I believe  the  traffic 
on  both  of  these  lines  would  be  remunerative. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. — Answers  to  Queries  (No.  2)  by  William  Pirrie, 
Esq.,  Belfast. 


1.  Railway  companies  in  Ireland  are  too  much 
under  the  control  of  directors  who  have  not  had 
business  experience  : consequently  to  a large  extent, 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  low  tariffs  is  not  con- 
sidered in  the  just  and  reasonable  light  it  should  be 
(or  is  required  for  the  development  of  traffic).  The 
management  is  generally  carried  on  in  such  a loose  and 
independent  manner  that  anything  in  the  semblance 
of  co-operation  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  In  fact, 
although  in  some  cases  the  lines  actually  terminate 
on  the  same  platform,  the  management  cannot  or  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  hours  for  starting  of  trains  to  suit 
either  each  other  or  the  public. 

2.  There  are  quite  too  many  companies  in  Ireland, 


and  lam  of  the  opinion  that  to  ensure  a thorough  working 
system  all  over,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  scheme  of  amalgamation  should  be  promoted. 

3.  As  I am  aware  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Kelly,  of  Dublin 
(my  brother  director  both  in  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  Company  and  the  Belfast  and 
County  Down  Railway  Company,  of  which  latter  he 
is  Chairman),  will  be  giving  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, I feel  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  remarks  on 
the  points  referred  to,  as  his  views  and  mine  are 
quite  identical,  and  he  will,  in  the  oral  examination, 
express  more  clearly  and  fully  my  opinions  than  I in 
a short  written  statement  could  do. 


Railway  Organization  and  Extension. — Replies  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Trench. 


1.  ( a .)  Yes.  I think  on  the  whole  passengers  are 
comfortably  carried  at  reasonable  speed  and  fairly 
supplied  with  choice  of  trains.  This  applies  to  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  but  not  to  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick,  where  the  carriages  are  very 
inferior.  The  lighting  of  the  carriages  at  night  is  very 
bad  everywhere.  I think  the  fare  on  all  lines  are  much 
too  high  as  compared  with  England  and  Scotland. 
In  my  opinion  the  adoption  of  American  carriages 
would  enable  the  companies  to  cany  passengers  much 


more  cheaply  because  the  proportion  of  dead  weight  is 
so  much  less  than  in  the  English  system  of  compartment 
carriages,  and  also  because  fewer  carriages  would  be 
required,  inasmuch  as  passengers,  first  and  second 
class,  would  have  to  give  up  bribing  the  companies’ 
servants  in  order  to  have  compartments  specially  re- 
served for  themselves. 

(b.)  As  regards  goods,  I think  the  public  have  great 
cause  of  complaint  on  account  of  the  high  freights. 
One  cause  of  this  is  the  combination  existing  between 
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the  Canal  and  the  Railway  Companies,  so  that  although 
water  carriage  is  far  cheaper  than  land,  the  freights  are 
kept  up,  and  the  result  is  to  lessen  business  very 
largely. 

i.  As  an  instance  of  high  freights,  I may  mention  that 
I have  found  it  far  cheaper  to  travel  horses  and  send 
carriages  and  carts  by  road  to  Dublin  (about  100 
statute  miles)  than  to  send  them  by  rail. 

ii.  I also  habitually  drive  cattle  by  road  from  the 
county  Carlow,  about  fifty  statute  miles,  sooner  than 
pay  the  railway  freights. 

iii-  Horses  sent  by  rail  are  charged  at  the  option  of 
the  sender  a largely  increased  rate,  which  is  called 
travelling  “ at  the  company’s  risk,”  though  I believe 
the  company  have  no  legal  power  to  absolve  themselves 
from  responsibility,  which  they  attempt  to  do  if  the 
sender  chooses  the  lower  rate. 

iv.  In  sending  pressed  hay  to  Scotland  via  Dublin, 
a charge  of  8 d.  a ton  is  made  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
freight,  as  a royalty  for  travelling  over  the  North  Wall 
Extension  Railway  (five  miles  from  Kingsbridge  to 
North  Wall).  In  addition  to  this,  2s.  a ton  cartage  is 
charged  for  conveyance  from  the  North  Wall  pier  to 
the  Glasgow  boat — total  2s.  8 d.  So  that  practically 
it  comes  as  cheap  to  send  hay  across  Dublin,  three 
miles  by  cart  for  3s.,  as  to  send  it  by  rail  to  the 
North  Wall  pier. 

y.  Timber  costs  10s.  per  ton  from  Cloughjordan  to 
Kingsbridge;  1 Is.  8d.  per  ton  from  Cloughjordan  to 
North  Wall,  besides  cartage  at  least  2s.  per  ton  if  for 
Scotland. 

vi.  Manures  and  feeding  stuffs  are  charged  10s.  per 
ton  from  Dublin  to  Cloughjordan,  eighty-seven  statute 
miles.  Same  goods  are  charged  5s.  lOd  a ton  from 
Limerick  to  Cloughjordan,  under  forty  miles,  and 
generally  speaking,  two  days  are  occupied  doing  this 
journey,  owing  to  there  being  two  separate  railway 
companies. 

vii.  Parcels  are  now  cheaply  and  expeditiously 
carried  by  rail  between  England  and  Ireland,  the 
freights  having  been  lowered  in  many  cases  50  and 
75  per  cent,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Parcel 
Post.  In  1881  a parcel  weighing  seven  lbs.  cost 
2s.  9d.  to  send  from  Cloughjordan  station  to  London  ; 
now  it  can  be  sent  for  Is.  I give  this  instance  of  the 
parcels  as  it  appears  to  strengthen  the  presumption 
that  goods  rates  are  kept  up  unreasonably  high  owing 
to  a want  of  competition. 

(2.)  I think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  also  of  the  shareholders,  if  all  the  lines 
were  placed  under  one  Central  Board,  instead  of  being 
divided  up  as  at  present,  each  petty  company  having 
to  pay  its  own  staff  of  directors  and  officials.  I 
understand  there  are  about  350  directors  in  Ireland, 
managing  a mileage  less  than  that  of  the  Great 
Western  of  England,  which  has  nine  directors.  And 
I consider  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  everyone  if 
this  central  board  were  placed  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  Government. 

In  my  opinion  the  Government  virtually  grant  a 
monopoly  when  they  authorize  a railway  in  an  agricul- 
tural country,  inasmuch  as  a competing  line  can 
scarcely  ever  be  profitably  constructed  and  worked, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  distinctly  the  duty  of 
Government,  having  granted  this  monopoly,  to  see 
that  it  is  worked  as  far  as  possible  in  the  interests 
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of  the  public.  I cannot  conceive  any  more  legiti- 
mate or  desirable  object  for  a Government  to  under- 
take, than  to  see  that  while  foreign  goods  are  allowed 
free  access  to  our  markets,  no  monoply  or  any  other 
hindrance  should  prevent  our  own  producers  from 
bringing  their  goods  in  the  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
peditious way  to  the  best  markets.  And  I believe 
if  this  were  done  it  would  help  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  present  fall  in  prices,  and  would 
lessen  in  a legitimate  way,  and  consistent  with  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  the  hardships  caused 
by  foreign  competition. 

(3.)  I think  that  in  this  district,  north  Tipperary 
and  King’s  Co.,  we  have  a sufficiency  of  railway 
lines.  At  present  there  is  a disused  line  of  railway 
between  Parsonstown  and  Portumna,  on  the  Shannon 
twelve  miles,  which  has  been  derelict  for  some  years! 
No  rights  of  ownership  are  exercised  over  it,  and  it  is 
being  rapidly  looted  by  the  public,  first  the  fence 
materials,  then  the  houses  along  the  line,  and  now  the 
sleepers  and  rails  are  being  carried  away.  If  this  line 
were  started  as  a horse  or  steam  tramway,  I believe 
it  would  pay  well  as  it  would  open  up  a large  district 
west  of  Portumna  which  is  without  railways  of  any 
kind,  and  it  would  bring  corn,  eggs,  fowl,,  and  all 
country  produce  to  market.  It  did  not  pay  the  rail- 
way company  who  worked  it  for  a few  years,  as  it  was 
worked  on  too  expensive  a scale. 

(4.)  I am  not  in  favour  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883 
in  its  present  shape,  though  I consider  that  tramways 
would  be  most  desirable  in  many  districts  where  there 
are  large  tracts  of  poor  country  without  railway 
accommodation  and  which  could  not  support  a first- 
class  railway.  I was  much  interested  as  a Grand 
Juror  in  opposing  several  projected  lines  in  north 
Tipperary,  as  I believe  they  were  brought  forward 
mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  promoters  and  officials 
who  would  have  benefited  by  the  expenditure,  and  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  who  would  have  in- 
curred a great  liability.  I think  it  a great  defect  in 
the  Act,  and  a premium  on  jobbery,  that  there  is  no  un- 
guaranteed share  capital  required  as  a proof  of  bona 
fides , and  I would  suggest  that  half  the  capital  or  at 
least  a substantial  portion  should  be  subscribed  without 
a guarantee  before  asking  the  ratepayers  to  incur  any 
liability.  I would  also  suggest  that  actual  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  ratepayers  should  be  expressed  in 
favour  of  any  proposed  scheme,  and  not  merely  that 
their  acquiescence  should  be  assumed,  either  by  the 
Grand  J ury  passing  the  scheme  or  by  its  being  un- 
opposed before  the  Privy  Council. 

I would  prefer  to  take  the  system  of  drainage  under 
the  Board  of  Works  as  a guide,  where  a three-fourths 
majority  must  join  in  applying,  and  that  the  area  of 
taxation  should  be  fixed  by  Government  valuers  on  a 
graduated  scale,  and  not  as  at  present  by  taxing 
districts  which  receive  little  benefit  equally  with  those 
which  are  most  interested  in  the  construction  of  the 
line.  I do  not  consider  the  principal  of  county  taxation 
for  roads  is  equitable  when  applied  to  tramways, 
inasmuch  as  roads  can  practically  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent,  and  so  the  taxation  equally  distributed, 
while  tramways  must  necessarily  be  limited  in 
number. 

W.  T.  TltENCH, 

Loughton,  Moneygall,  King’s  Co. 


Passenger  Fares  on  Irish  Railways. — Letter  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Pin.  See  Evidence  d 87 


22  William-street,  Dublin, 
May  16th,  1887. 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public 
Works. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reading  over  my  evidence,  given  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  8007  to  8058,  it  strikes  me  that,  in 
the  comparison  between  English  and  Irish  fares,  my 
reason  for  dwelling  especially  on  the  excess  of  second- 
class  fares  in  Ireland  was  not  made  sufficiently  appa- 


rent, and  I therefore  ask  leave  to.  lay  before  the  Com- 
mission.a. further  explanation  of  my  views. 

In  .cqmparison  with  England,  as  the  few  examples 
I cited  will  indicate,  third-class  fares  are  practically 
the  same,  Id.  per  mile,  while  first-class  fares  are  con- 
siderably higher ; and,  in  the  second-class,  the  Irish 
fares  are,  in  general,  very,  much  higher  than  those  on 
the  best  English  lines,  the  excess  ranging,  in  some 
cases,  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 
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In  my  opinion  there  is  no  kind  of  traffic  which 
is  so  much  obstructed  by  the  existing  high  rates,  or 
with  so  much  detriment  to  the  public  interest,  as  well 
as  to  the  interests  of  the  railways  themselves,  as  the 
second-class  passenger  traffic. 

There  is  in  Ireland  but  a very  small  section  of  the 
population  who  can,  from  their  means,  reasonably  be 
expected  habitually  to  travel  by  the  first-class ; to 
these  the  fares,  though  injuriously  high,  cannot,  if 
adequate  comfort  be  afforded,  be  considered  as  a very 
serious  grievance  or  an  important  drawback  from  the 
national  usefulness  of  the  railways. 

In  respect  of  the  third-class,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  proportion  to  the  average 
means  of  the  working  classes,  Id.  per  mile  is  in  Ireland, 
a much  higher  rate  than  in  England,  and  to  effect  a 
general  reduction  would  be  a national  benefit.  This 
fact  seems  to  be  so  generally  recognised  that  it  is  need 
less  for  me  to  dwell  on  it. 

But  I am  persuaded  that  the  enormous  difference 
which  prevails  in  regard  to  the  second-class  fares,  has 
seriously  hindered  the  growth  of  passenger  traffic  in 
Ireland,  and  has  imposed  a most  injurious  and  im- 
politic burden  on  a large  class,  and  that  perhaps  the 
most  productive  and  useful  class  of  the  community, 
whose  limited  means  will  not  permit  them  to  travel  by 
the  first-class ; but  to  whom  the  prevailing  conditions 
of  third-class  travelling  in  Ireland  are  so  utterly  dis- 
tasteful that  they  rarely  travel  at  all  or  only  when 
absolutely  unavoidable. 

Clerks  and  assistants  in  banks,  warehouses,  and 
shops,  and  generally  all  but  the  wealthiest  of  the 
mercantile  class,  public  officials  of  all  except  the  first 
rank,  the  greater  portion  of  the  professional  classes, 
ladies  with  limited  incomes,  housekeepers,  and  the 
better  class  of  domestic  servants — the  vast  majority 
of  these  classes,  naturally  select  the  second-class  to 
travel  in.  Many  of  them,  even  if  they  could  afford  it, 
would  find  themselves  out  of  place  in  the  first-class ; 
but,  to  travel  by  the  third-class  under  its  present  con- 
ditions of  dirt,  noise,  crowding,  smoking,  and  general 


Irish  Railways. — Mr.  Findlay’s 

1.  That  an  Act  should  be  passed  granting  to  the 
Government  permissive  powers  to  guarantee  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  principal  railways  in  Ireland  a 
dividend  based  upon  the  average  of  preceding  years, 
and  that  the  principal  railway  companies  be  em- 
powered. to  purchase,  lease,  or  work  the  smaller  exist- 
ing independent  branch  lines  on  terms  to  be  agreed 
upon  or  settled  by  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

2.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  guarantee,  the 
Government  be  empowered  to  appoint  a Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Irish  Railways,  with  a seat  at  each  Irish 
board,  and  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Government 
Director  of  Indian  Railways. 

3. '  That  the  management  and  working  of  the  prin- 
cipal railways  be  conducted  by  the  various  boards  of 
directors  of  the  companies,  ; as  at  present  constituted, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Irish 
Rail  ways,  who  should  have  power  to  initiate  a revised 
tariff  of  rates  and  charges  (not  necessarily  upon  an 
absolute  mileage  principle),  which  if  not  agreed  to  by 
the  Irish  companies,  should  be  settled  in  case  of  need 
by  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

1 4.  Any  profits  accruing,  after  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  of  rates  and-  fares,  over  and  above  the  amount 
required  to  pay  the  guaranteed  dividend,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  railway  company  concerned  and 
the  Government. 

5.  The  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland) 


unpleasantness  entails  an  amount  of  personal  discom- 
fort which  they  cannot  be  expected  willingly  to  endure. 

A large  proportion  of  the  Irish  population  are  con- 
nected with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  very  nature 
of  their  avocations  makes  it  inevitable  that  in  the 
third-class,  in  Ireland,  there  must  be  concomitants, 
which  must,  for  a long  time  to  come,  if  not  always, 
prevent  the  conditions  of  third-class  travelling  from 
being  made  such  as  would  compare  with  those  of  the 
best  English  lines.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
appeal's  to  me  a peculiar  hardship  that  the  fares  of  the 
second-class,  which  in  no  case  is  too  luxurious,  should 
at  the  same  time  be  so  grievously  in  excess  of  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

I may  add  that,  if  the  third-class  fares  be  hereafter 
reduced,  as  I think  they  ought  to  be,  the  rougher 
element  will  prevail  in  still  greater  proportion,  and 
the  grievance  of  those  who  have  to  choose  between 
second-class  overcharges  and  third-class  discomfort 
will  be  still  further  increased. 

On  the  Wicklow  Railway,  which  has  a low  average 
of  second-class  fares,  and  where  the  second-class 
accommodation  is  relatively  good,  the  number  of 
second-class  passengers — exclusive  of  season  tickets — 
is  four  times  that  of  the  first-class,  and  not  far  short 
of  that  of  the  third-class,  and  the  receipts  from  second- 
class  are  more  than  double  those  from  the  first-class, 
and  fall  but  little  short  of  those  from  the  third-class. 
On  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  on  the 
contrary,  which  has  a very  high  average  of  second- 
class  fares,  the  number  of  second-class  passengers  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  Amt-class,  and  is 
only  about  one-ninth  of  that  of  the  third-class,  while 
the  receipts  from  thesecond-classareabout  two-thirds  of 
those  from  the  first-class,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of 
those  from  the  third-class.  If  season  tickets  could  be 
taken  into  account  the  disparity  in  favour  of  the 
second-class  on  the  Wicklow  line  would  be  still 
greater. 

I remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frederic  W.  Pim. 


Suggestions.  Evidence,  p.  162. 

Act  of  1883  to  be  repealed  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ex- 
tension of  railway  tramway  communication  in  Ireland. 

6.  The  Government  to  find  the  necessary  capital  for 
the  construction  of  light  railways  of  the  existing 
gauge,  or  of  a narrow  gauge  in  poorer  districts  of  Ire- 
land. The  suggestions  for  the  making  of  such  rail- 
ways to  emanate  in  the  first  place  from  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Irish  Railways,  the  details  of  engineering 
being  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  inspecting' 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  when  so  approved 
the  Government  to  authorize  the  outlay.  The  con- 
tract for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  to  be  executed 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  the  railway  com- 
pany in  whose  district  the  proposed  branch  or  exten- 
sion may  be,  the  intention  being  that  any  branch,  or 
extension,  when  completed,  shall  be  worked  by  the 
existing  railway  company  in  whose  district  the  branch 
is  authorized  on  terms  to  be  agreed  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Irish  Railways, 
or,  in  case  of  difference,  to  be  settled  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners.  In  any  case  the  agreement  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

7.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Irish  Railways  to  be  • 
a gentleman  of  high  standing  and  experience. 

8.  Railway  accounts  to  be  publicly  audited. 

9.  The  Government  guarantee  may  be  for  ninety-  ■ 
nine  years,  with  option  afterwards  of  purchase  by  the 
State. 
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railways. 

Traffic,  &c.f  from  1866  to  1886. 


I Including  Receipts  from  Excess  Fares  not  classified. 


Total  Becelpts. 


1866. 

1867. 

1868.  Some  of  the  Companies  did 

return  to  Board  of  Trade. 


1873.  ‘Excluding  Locomotives. 


2 Blectro-motive  Carriages. 
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ded  from 


Contri- 

bution 


Balbrlggan,  . 

Courtown, 

Arthurstown, 

Annestown,* 

Ballinacourty, 

King,  . 

Klnsale  (Covo  of).  . 

Do.  (Harbour  of),* 
Courtmacsherry.  . 
Clonakilty,  . 
Giaudore, 


A Pier  525  ft.  long.  An  older  Pier  also  exists. 


Wexford, 


Waterford, 


See  Burrin,  List  No.  8. 
See  List  No.  2. 


Baltimore,  . 

Cape  Clear,  . 
Bereliaven  (Castletown), 
Coulagh, 


Ballinskelligs, 


Valentis, 
Kenard’s  Point, 
Cahirciveen,  . 
Castlemaine,* 
Dingle,  . 
Brandon, 


Kilrush, 


Clare, 


Carrigaholt, 

Kilbaba, 

Doonbeg, 


Liscannor, 


Galway 


Claddagli, 


Spiadle 

Arran  Island  (Kilronan) 
Cashla,  . . . . 

Greatmar.’s  Bay,  . 
Bealadangan,* 


Dooniver,* 
Tarmon, 
Saleen,  . 
Belmullet, 


Killala,  . 

Pollacheeny, 

Roughley, 

N swport,* 

Portnoo, 

Doaghbeg, 


Antrim, 


An  old  Stone  Pier.  See  List  No.  2. 
See  Lists  Nos.  2,  3,  5 (Port  Oriel). 


No  information 
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PAPERS  HANDED  IN  BY  GENERAL  SANKEY.  See  Evidence,  p,  ISA 

LIST  No.  1. 

Sixty-four  Piers,  Harbours,  Quays,  Boat-slips,  &c.,  either  completed  by  the  Irish 
Fishery  Board  or  the  Commissioners  for  Inland  Navigation  prior  to  1830,  or 
commenced  by  these  bodies  and  finished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  by  1835,  and  transferred  to  the  Counties  for  Maintenance. 

[N.B.— Tim  class  of  work  generally  adopted  was  roughly  squared  or  rubble  stone  laid  dry  except  for  the  parapetB  and  nnnev 
works  which  were  composed  of  rubble  masonry  in  lime  mortar.  The  slopes  of  the  sea  walls  varied  from  about  3 to  1 to  i f 
w\ngt  g,Veni 13  l?ie  Bame  “ in‘he.  Adm.iralty  Tide  Tables,  aud  is  the  height  above  the  mean  level  of  ordinary  sprine 

mo?e  tide's  actually  oble^ed!  '3  n°‘  8‘Te“  ““  theSe  TaWeS  “ been  calculated  approximately  from  the  rise  of  one  of 
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County. 


Three  old  Piers:— (a)  200  ft.  long;  (6)  160  ft.  lone,  and  the 
Slate  Pier  or  Nimmo's  400  ft.  long.  See  List  No.  2. 

A Pier  450  ft.  long. 

See  List  No.  3. 

Spring  range  13J  ft.  See  List  No.  2. 

See  List  No.  5. 

A Pier  440  ft.  long.  Spring  range  15J  ft. 


Rathmullan,  . 
Greencastle,  . 
Cushendall,*  . 
Portmuck, 
Carrickfergus 
Newcastle, 
Clogher  Head, 


Spring  range  101  ft  See  Lilts  Not.  2,  t,  4.  6. 
See  Lists  Nos.  2,  5. 


A Pier  166  ft.  long,  and  a Boat-slip.  See  List  No.  2. 

A Boat-slip  and  Platform  about  125  ft.  long. 

An  old  Pier  240  ft.  long.  Spring  range  11  ft  See  Lists  Nos.  2.L 
See  List  No.  2. 


A Pier  and  Boat  slip  on  either  side  of  the  Sound,  oh  144  ft. 
and  the  second  220  it.  long.  Spring  range  12  ft. 

See  List  No.  2. 

See  List  No.  2. 

See  List  No.  5,  and  page  106,  Fishery  Commissioners'  Report 
1836. 

See  page  125,  Fishery  Commissioners’  Report,  1836 
Raising  an  already  existing  Pier  600  ft.  long. 

A Pier  250  ft.  long,  and  an  excavation. 


Spring 


Roundstonc.  . 

Clifdeu, . . . 

Cleggan, 

Inishturk, 

Clare  Island, 

Old  Head  (Clew  Bay), 


A Stone  Pier  160  ft.  long. 


An  old  Pier  extended  to  a total  length  of  166  ft. 

range  14  ft.  Depth  L.W.S.T.  at  head  6 ft. 

See  Lists  Nos.  2 and  6. 

See  List  No.  2. 
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LIST  No.  2. 


Seventy-two  Piers  executed  under  the  Acts  9 Vic.,  cap.  3,  and 
10  & 11  Vic.,  cap.  75. 

[N.B.— The  class  of  work  generally  adopted  was  roughly  squared  or  rubble  atone,  laid  dry,  except  for  the  parapets  and  upper 
works  which  were  composed  of  rubble  masonry  in  lime  mortar.  The  slopes  of  the  sea  walls  varied  from  about  3 to  1 to  l in  1. 
lhe  spring  range  given  is  the  same  as  in  the  Admiralty  Tide  Tables,  and  is  the  height  above  the  mean  level  of  ordinary  spring 
tides  at  low  water ; where  the  rise  is  not  given  in  those  Tables  it  has  been  calculated  approximately  from  the  rise  of  one  or 


Depth  of 

No.  on 
Map. 

Name. 

County. 

ded  from 

Local 

Total. 

Water 

ordinary 

Spring 

Range. 

Observations  and  particulhrs  of  the  Work. 

I'  unds. 

or  Loan 

outer  end 
of  Pier. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ft.  in. 

Ft  in. 

3 

Rush, 

Dublin,  . 

894 

467 

Dry 

struction  of  a Break  water. 

7 

Greystones,  . 

Wicklow, 

896 

299 

1 195 

7 0 

11  3 

A stone  Wharf  60  ft.  long,  with  a Road  ap- 
proach. See  List  No.  5. 

9 

Courtown, 

Wexford, 

2,283 

2,283 

4,566 

9 0 

3 9 

A screw  pile  Jetty  260  it.  long,  with  a T head 

52  feet  wide ; also  an  addition  to  an  existing 
Bier  of  about  56  ft.  in  length. 

10 

Cahore,  . 

76 

- 

76 

Dry. 

4 0 

A straight  stone  Pier  290  ft.  long  by  18  ft. 

12 

Kilmore, 

4,639 

2,170 

6,809 

2 6 

11  0 

long,  respectively. 

13 

Fethard, 

29 

- 

29 

- 

12  3 

Repairs  to  existing  Pier,  &o. 

14 

Slade, 

803 

595 

1,398 

1 0 

12  3 

addition  to  an  existing  Pier  145  ft.  long. 

15 

Duncannon,  . 

3,344 

1,749 

5,093 

11  0 

12  6 

A Pier  300  ft.  long,  with  an  inclined  plane. 

an  approach  Road  450  feet  long,  and  a Slip 
60  ft.  long. 

. 18 

Passage,  East, 

Waterford, 

729 

243 

972 

Dry. 

12  6 

Quays  for  66  and  61  feet,  respectively,  ex- 

cavation  of  sand,  Ac , and  construction  of 
rubble  Groin.  See  List  No.  5. 

20 

Lady  Elizabeth’s 

1,220 

610 

1,830 

Dry. 

12  6 

A Pier  230  ft.  by  27  ft.,  a Wharf  168  ft.  by  60 

ft.,  and  an  excavated  Channel  360  ft.  by 

50  ft. 

23 

Ballinacourty, 

20 

- 

20 

Dry. 

- 

A Pier  200  feet  long,  and  21  feet  wide. 

24 

Ballynagaul,  . 

1,347 

447 

1,794 

2 9 

12  6 

A Pier  and  Wharf  320  ft.  long,  with  inclined 

plane,  and  Breakwater  100  feet  long.  Sec 
List  No.  5. 

Ballycotton,  . 

Cork, 

1,120 

1,753 

2,873 

7 0 

12  0 

An  upright  Pier  240  ft.  long,  a Road  approach. 

Slip,  aud  retaining  Wall.  See  List  No.  5. 

29 

482 

481 

963 

Dry. 

12  0 

A stone  Pier  and  Wharf  150  ft.  long,  with 

sherry). 

an  inclined  plane.  See  List  No.  8 ‘(Court- 
maesherry). 

34 

Glandore, 

252 

55 

307 

4 0 

10  9 

Improvement  to  the  old  Pier,  consisting  of  an 
extension  of  84  feet  to  an  existing  Pier. 

_ 

18 

3 0 

10  3 

A stone  Pier  154  ft.  by  26  ft.,  Including  cant 

of  40  ft.  See  Lists  Nos.  1,  4,  6. 

37 

Cape  Clear,  . 

267 

193 

460 

3 0 

9 0 

Landing  Place  and  Pier  400  ft.  by  18  ft.  See 
Kieran's  Harbour. 

39 

Skull, 

469 

6 0 

9 9 

A Pier  and  Wharf  220  ft.  long,  aud  a Road 

approach. 

42 

Bantry,  . 

3,000 

1,659 

4,659 

8 0 

10  0 

A Pier  400  ft.  long,  and  rock  excavation  on 
eastern  side  thereof.  — 

90 

Nil. 

9 9 

Quays  about  400  ft.  long,  enclosing  a -dock 

46 

Killmakilloge, 

ICei  ry, 

930 

973 

1,903 

2 0 

13  0 

A Pier  650  ft.  long. 

47 

Kenmare, 

17 

- 

17 

Dry. 

10  6 

A 6tono  Pier  300  ft.  by  22  ft. 

48 

Bl.ickwater,  . 

526 

300 

826 

Nil. 

10  6 

A Pier  162  ft.  long,  and  Roadway. 

50 

Grecnane, 

235 

100 

335 

Dry. 

12  0 

A Pier  i6u  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  approach  Road. 

13 

Dry. 

11  0 

An  extension  of  the  former  Pier  for  160  ft 

and  the  construction  of  a Slip  and  Break- 
water. See  List  No.  1. 

56 

Cahlrclveen,  . 

45 

- 

45 

- 

11  0 

— 

£8 

ra-,!.,  ' ' ' 

2,990 

10  9 

A new  Pier  600  ft.  long,  and  Boat-slip.  Old 

Bier  extended  and  raised.  See  Lists  Nos.  1 

Ventry  . 

1,135 

2,235 

1 0 

10  6 

A stone  Pier  aud  Boat-slip  250  and  190  ft.  long. 

respectively,  and  an  excavated  Dock. 

450 

169 

619 

Dry. 

12  0 

An  extension  of  an  old  Pier  for  £0  a.  by  17  ft. 

62 

Tarbert,  . 

5,000 

6,588 

11,588 

" 

22  0 

A Pier  500  ft  long  with  an  approach  100  yards 

long. 

66 

Carrigaholt,  . 

Clare, 

1,006 

1,160 

2,166 

Dry. 

14  0 

Old  Quay  extended  for  280  ft.  and  raised  for 
270  it,,  and  a channel  excavated  to  L.W. 

See  List  No.  5. 

66 

Kilbalia, 

IQ 

_ 

13  0 

A cut  from  the  beach  into  a basin,  with  two 

retaining  walls  140  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  asundet 
with  40  ft.  of  Quay  wall. 

82 

- 

82 

Dry. 

13  9 

— 

Ballyvaughan, 

118 

200 

318 

4 X 
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Iasi  No.  & — continued. 


Cost. 

Depth  0 
Water 

No.  OD 
Map. 

County. 

ded  from 
State 
Funds. 

Contri- 
bution 
or  Loan 

Total. 

Water 
ordinary 
Spring 
Tides  at 
outerend 
of  Pier. 

Spring 

Bunge. 

Observations  and  Particulars  of  the  Work. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

79 

Tarrea  (Kinvarra), . 

Galway,  . 

1,481 

1,118 

2,599 

1 0 

14  9 

A stone  Pier  250  ft.  long  by  38  to  40  ft.  wide 
a Boat-slip,  Breakwater  300  ft.  long,  and 
excavated  Basin  and  Boat-slip. 

84 

Claddagh, 

„ . . 

2,658 

1,329 

3,987 

1 O 

14  9 

Quay  wall  1,380  ft.  by  30  ft.  extending  from 
Claddagh  Quay  to  Nimmo’s  Pier. 

85 

Barna,  . 

” • ' 

30 

30 

Nil. 

14  9 

Improvement  and  extension  to  an  old  Pier, 
with  Boat-slip  and  excavation.  See  List 

90 

Arran  Island 

(Kilronan). 

..  . . 

1,607 

2,407 

5 0 

13  6 

A Pier  440  ft.  long  and  an  excavated  basla 
See  List  No.  1. 

96 

Kilkieran, 

1,904 

1,000 

2,904 

7 6 

16  0 

A Pier  445  ft.  long  with  road  approach  and 
retaining  wall,  a Boat-slip  200  ft.  long,  and 
an  excavated  Basin.  See  List  No.  5. 

101 

Boundstone,  . 

..  . . 

35 

■ 

35 

13  3 

Expenditure  on  an  old  Pier  235  ft.  long,  by 
from  25  to  40  ft.  wide,  including  a cant  of 
85  ft.  long.  See  List  No.  4. 

104 

Bunowen, 

" ‘ * 

4,256 

1,441 

5,697 

7 0 

13  3 

A Pier  466  ft.  long,  Boat-slip  200  ft  by  20  ft., 
road  approach  and  retaining  wall.  See  List 
No.  5. 

105 

Errielannan  (Drim- 
meen). 

..  . . 

572 

274 

846 

Dry. 

13  3 

A Quay  225  ft.  by  16  ft.,  a Groin  50  ft  by  6 
ft.,  a roadway  and  retaining  wall. 

106 

Clifden,  . 

.. 

48 

- 

48 

Dry. 

13  3 

— 

111 

Barnadcg, 

180 

120 

300 

Nil. 

12  6 

A Landing  slip  200  ft.  long. 

112 

Ballinakill, 

410 

409 

819 

- 

12  6 

A Landing  slip  and  Wharf. 

114 

Bossroe,  . 

565 

200 

765 

- 

- 

A small  Pier,  Basin,  and  road  approach. 

116 

Leenaun, 

” 

*03 

103 

306 

Dry. 

Two  Piers  (the  East  and  West)  about  100  ft. 
apart,  the  East  Pier  77  ft.  by  20  ft.,  the  West 
Pier  107  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with  a sea  slope  of  1 to 
1.  See  Lists  Nos.  3 and  4. 

119 

Clare  Island,  . 

Mayo, 

150 

- 

150 

- 

12  3 

An  extension  of  67  feet  to  an  existing  Pier. 

123 

Newport, 

» • . 

781 

390 

1,171 

Dry. 

12  ? 

A Quay  700  ft.  long,  and  navigable  Channel  in 

124} 

Eo!gh.  . 

» • ■ 

75 

120 

l 0 

12  9 

A stone  Pier  180  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a Boat-slip 
10  ft.  wide. 

128 

Tarmon,  . . , 

..  . . 

15 

- 

15 

- 

- 

A Pier  192  ft.  long. 

129 

Saleen,  . 

.. 

14 

- 

14 

- 

- 

A Pier  165  ft.  long  with  an  excavated  Basin. 

131 

Belmullet  Canal,  . 

• ' 

5,041 

3,995 

9,036 

" 

- 

Navigable  Canal  about  1,470  yards  long  from 
Blacksod  Bay  to  Broadhaven  Bay. 

132 

Broadhaven,  . 

.. 

21 

- 

21 

Dry. 

10  6 

— - 

145 

Bunatrulian,  . 

Donegal,  . 

435 

125 

560 

Dry. 

11  3 

See  List  No.  4. 

146 

Mountoharles, 

„ 

1,035 

1,092 

2,127 

1 0 

15  0 

A stone  Pier  450  ft.  by  33  ft 

149 

Brackless, 

16 

- 

16 

Dry. 

15  0 

An  old  Boad  and  Quay  60  ft.  by  30  ft 

150 

Killybegs, 

..  . . 

5 

5 

Dry. 

11  3 

A Pier  160  ft.  long  (in  addition  to  an  existing 
one)  with  a T head  75  ft.  long  on  face. 

153 

Teelin,  . . . 

.. 

20 

- 

20 

- 

11  3 

See  List  No.  4. 

160 

Ballyness, 

" • • 

487 

160 

647 

0 6 

11  6 

A Pier  153  ft.  long,  and  a causeway  approach 
210  ft.  long. 

161 

Portnablahy,  . 

.. 

993 

727 

1,720 

Nil. 

15  0 

A stone  Pier  400  ft.  long. 

169 

Greencastle,  . 

.. 

26 

- 

26 

- 

0 7J 

— 

170 

Moville,  . 

.. 

4,491 

1,475 

5,966 

10  0 

7 6 

A stone  Wharf. 

173 

Ballycastle,  . 

Antrim,  . 

150 

100 

250 

1 0 

3 0 

A Landing-slip  100  ft.  long,  and  an  inclined 
approach  45  ft  long,  removal  of  rocks,  Ac. 
from  channel. 

174 

Casbendall,  . 

4,099 

1,500 

5,599 

- 

- 

A stone  Pier  435  feet  long. 

178 

Ballywalter,  . 

Dorn,  . . 

3,072 

1,520 

4,592 

4 0 

15  0 

A Pier  700  feet  long,  with  a road  approach 
and  excavated  dock. 

181 

Newcastle,  . . 

5,319 

4,775 

10,094 

3 6 

4 9 

An  extension  of  400  ft.  to  an  old  Pier,  and  the 
construction  of  a Breakwater  400  feet  long. 
See  List  No.  1. 

182 

Annalong, 

..  • • 

1,654 

830 

2,484 

Dry. 

16  0 

An  excavated  Basin  250  ft.  long  by  70  ft. 
wide,  and  a Wharf  500  ft.  long.  Seo  List 
No.  5. 

193 

Kilkeel, 

3,866 

1,624 

5,490 

Dry. 

16  0 

A Pier,  Quay,  Groin,  Tidal  Basin,  Dock,  and 
Graving  Bank,  450, 151, 104,  370, 240  ft.  long, 
respectively,  with  entrance  channel.  All 
enclosed  space  bounded  by  wharf  walls.  See 
List  No.  5. 

184 

Carlingford,  . 

Louth, 

2,583 

1,072 

3,655 

Dry. 

16  0 

A Pier  750  feet  long.  See  List  No.  5. 

186 

Dunany, . 

..  . . 

416 

140 

556 

Dry. 

15  0 

Extension  of  old  Pier  to  a total  length  of 
400  ft.  by  20  ft. ; also  excavation. 

187 

Clogher  Head, 

” ' ' 

368 

370 

738 

Dry. 

15  0 

An  excavated  Basin  180  ft. by  70  ft.,  with  Wharf 
and  inclined  plane.  See  Lists  Nos.  3 and  5 
(Port  Oriel). 

84,770 

53,149 

137,919 
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LIST  No,  3. 

Twenty-two  Piers  executed  under  the  Acts  9 Vic.,  cap.  3 ; 10  & 11  Vic.,  cap. 
75 ; 16  & 17  Vic.,  cap.  136 ; 19  & 20  Vic.,  cap.  37 ; and  29  & 30  Vic.,  cap.  45, 
and  transferred  to  the  Counties  for  maintenance, 
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LIST  No.  4. 

Thirty  Piers  executed  under  the  Act  43  Vic.,  cap.  4. 

AU"*  nl,'.."\  m the  seme  as  in  thje^toL^tyjride  .TaMea,  andis  the  height  abode  the  mean  ledel  of  ordinary 


ir  a combination  of  stone  and  ci 


Cost 

Depth 

Wale 

» 

Pro- 

Wate 

Map. 

Name. 

Count} 

Loca 

ordina 

y Spring 
Range. 

from 

State 

Funds 

Loan 

Pier. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ft.  in 

ft.  in. 

33 

Millcove,  c 

Cork, 

564 

190 

754 

0 

11  6 

36 

Baltimore,  c . 

do.  . 

3,128 

1,000 

4,128 

3 

10  3 

40 

Dunmanus,  c . 

do.  . 

420 

153 

573 

41 

Gerraliies  Reef, 

do.  . 

119 

55 

174 

Dry. 

49 

Gleesk, c 

Kerry, 

1,123 

337 

1,460 

Dry. 

10  6 

€7 

Gowleen  Ross, 

Clare, 

„3 

150 

*« 

Dry. 

15  0 

68 

Gowleen  Tullig,  . 

do.  . 

252 

77 

329 

_ 

12  3 

74 

Gleninagh,  c . 

do.  . 

928 

300 

1,228 

Dry. 

15  0 

.'-.78 

Bush,  c . 

Galway,  . 

2,330 

783 

3,113 

1 6 

15  0 

83 

Oranmore,  c . 

do.  . 

430 

145 

575 

Dry. 

14  S 

97 

Poolnadhu  (Ard- 

do.  . 

1,039 

350 

1,389 

Dry. 

15  3 

101 

Roundstone,  c 

do.  . 

. 425 

500 

1,925 

Dry. 

13  3 

102 

Inishlackan,  c 

do.  . 

453 

150 

603 

Dry. 

13  6 

103 

Dooleen,  c . 

do.  . 

500 

2,043 

Dry. 

,3  3 

115 

Leenaun,  c 

do.  . 

595 

200 

795 

2 0 

14  0 

116 

Glenagevlagh,  c . 

do.  . 

468 

162 

630 

Dry. 

14  0 I 

118 

Roonagh, 

. 

1,274 

425 

1,699 

- 

16  0 

•121 

Leckanvy,  c 

do.  . 

2,845 

1,000 

3,845 

Dry. 

12  9 

- .’224 

Mallaranny,  . 

do.  . 

3,066 

1,025 

4,091 

- 

IS  0 A 

' 127 

Tonatonvally, 

do.  . 

688 

300 

988 

- 

A 

m 

Glenlara,  c . 

do.  . 

766 

225 

991 

Dry. 

10  6 A 

■ 136 

Lackan,  c 

do.  . 

1,701 

610 

2,311 

2 0 

10  3 A 

- 

Inishcrone,  c. 

Sligo, 

1,792 

... 

2,320 

2 3 

11  9 A 

141 . 

Pollnadiwa,  c 

do.  . 

4,104 

1,350 

5,454 

2 6 

10  9 A 

145 

Sunatrulian,  c 

Donegal,  . 

2,564 

745 

3,309 

Dry. 

11  3 A 

152 

Tawny,  c 

do.  . 

854 

225 

879 

Dry. 

11  3 A 

153 

Teelin,  . 

do.  . 

5,930 

2,000 

7,930 

5 0 

155 

Malin  Beg, 

do.  . , 

865 

275 

1,140 

Dry. 

11  0 A 

15$ 

iaunagh,  c . 

do.  . 

1,097 

350 

1,447 

Dry. 

1 0 A 

Uownies  Bay,  c 

do.  . • . 

4,645 

1 650 

6,295 

8 6 

2 0 A 

Totals,  . 

47,251 

15,760 

63,011 

Observations  and  particulars  of  the  Work. 


Concrete  Pier  140  ft.  long,  with  rock  excavation 
at  face  of  wharf. 

Pier  and  Quay  235  and  224  ft.  long  respectively 
See  lists  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5.  ‘ 

A Pier  140  ft.  long. 

Excavation  of  channel,  60  ft.  wide  through  reef. 

A masonry  Quay,  a Boat-slip,  and  approach  Road 
104  ft.,  50  ft.  and  366  perches  long  respectively! 

Removal  of  projecting  Rocks  and  Boulders  and 
the  formation  of  an  approach  Road  with  re- 
taining walls. 

The  clearing  of  the  entrance  to  the  Creek  and  of 
rocks  and  boulders  within  it. 

A masonry  Tier  and  Slip  135  and  55  ft.  long 
vely.  6 

A masonry  Pier  200  ft.  long,  the  deepening  of  the 
Harbour,  and  an  approach  Road  with  pitched 
slopes.  Pier  20  ft.  wide  on  either  side  of  centre 
parapet. 

A masonry  Pier,  inclined  Slip,  and  approach  Road, 
104,  37,  and  760  ft.  long  respectively. 

A concrete  Pier  159  ft.  long,  rock  excavation  in 
the  Harbour,  and  an  approach  Road  59  perches 
long.  See  List  No.  3. 

I Pier  and  Boat-slip  515  and  85  ft.  long  respec- 
tively, and  excavation  in  rock  and  sand  of  the 
bed  of  the  Harbour.  See  Lists  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 


4 masonry  Quay  200  ft.  long,  the  removal  of  a reef 
of  rocks,  and  the  deepening  of  the  Channel  to 
the  Quay. 

Repair  and  Extension  of  Pier  for  a length  of  60  ft 
See  Lists  Nos.  1,  2. 

V masonry  Pier  70  ft.  long  and  rock  excavation  at 
Pier  head. 

I Pier  and  Boat  Platform  184  ft.  long,  a Boat-slip 
40  ft.  long,  rock  excavation  in  Harbour,  and  an 
approach  road  with  retaining  walls,  23  perches 


and  excavation  ii 
n extension  of  45 
List  No.  3. 


the  Harbour. 

ft.  to  an  existing  Pier.  See 


. long,  deepening  Harbour  by  removing 
boulders,  and  an  approach  road  35  perches  long. 


i8  ft.  long  respectively.  See  List  No.  2. 

A Pier  112  ft.  long  and  excavation  in  bed  of  the 
Harbour,  an  approach  road  20  perches  long  with 
° '“taining  wall. 

• 341  ft.  long.  See  List  No.  2 
A Boat-slip  235  ft.  long  with  retaining  walls  and 
Boat  Platforms,  removal  of  rocks  in  the  Haroonr, 
and  a Crab-winch  and  Chain. 

ft.  long  and  the  clearing  of  the  Harbour, 
Pier  275  ft.  long  and  an  approach  protected  by  a 
■etaining  wall. 
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LIST  No.  5. 

Fifty-eight  Piers  executed  under  the  Act  “ Fishery  Piers  (Ireland)  ” 46  & 47 
Vic.,  c.  26. 

[N.B.— The  spring  range  given  is  the  same  as  in  the  Admiralty  Tide  Tables,  ami  is  the  height  above  the  mean  level  of 
ordinary  spring  tides  at  low  water,  where  the  range  is  not  given  in  those  Tables  it  has  been  calculated  approximately  from  the 
rise  o£  one  or  more  tides  actually  observed.  The  works  marked  c have  been  variously  constructed  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  either  of  concrete  in  blocks  or  in  situ,  or  a combination  of  stone  and  concrete.  The  slope  of  the  sea 
walls  varies  from  i to  1,  in  the  earlier  cases  up  to  1 in  6.] 


Estimated  Cost. 

Depth  of 
Water 

" 

Ho.  on 
Map 

N«M. 

County. 

ded  from 
State 
Funds. 

Local 
Contri- 
bution 
or  Loan. 

Total. 

Water 
ordinary 
Spring 
Tides  at 
outerend 

Spring 

Observations  and  Particulars  of  the  Work. 

2 

Loughshinny,  o 

Dublin,  . 

£ 

1,900 

276 

£ 

2,176 

ft.  in. 
Nil. 

ft. 

in. 

The  construction  of  a Pier  120  ft.  long,  and  a 
Boat-slip  94  ft.  long,  also  a Boat  riatform 
and  approach  road,  with  rock  excavation, 
clearance  of  boulders. 

7 

Greystones,  c 

Wicklow, 

8,500 

1,500 

10,000 

10  3 

10 

9 

A Pier  and  Boat-slip  200  and  156  ft.  long,  rc- 
pectively.  See  List  No.  2. 

13 

Kilmore,  c 

Wexford, 

0,375 

8,600 

4 6 

13 

0 

The  extension  of  the  existing  Pior  for  a length 
of  ICO  ft.  ; the  construction  of  a breakwater 
170  ft  long,  with  a beacon  at  each  end ; the 
deepening  of  the  Harbour,  and  the  constrno- 
tioh  of  a Groin  on  the  " Forlorn  Beef.* 
Sec  List  No.  2. 

•17 

Cheek  Point,  o 

Waterford, 

750 

3,000 

6 3 

6 

Repair  and  extension  of  existing  Pier  for  a 
length  of  130  ft.,  a Jetty  52  ft.  long,  with 
steamer’s  berth,  repairing  and  raising  Groyne, 
. deepening,  &c.,  Harbour. 

18 

Passage  East,  o 

" 

3,850 

1,065 

3,915 

6 3 

12 

The  extension  of  the  West  Pier  for  50  ft,  and 
of  the  East  Pier  for  140  ft.,  a Wharf  70  ft. 
long  at  end  of  same,  repairing  and  deepening 
existing  Piers  and  Docks.  See  List  No.  2. 

•32 

Boatstrand,  . 

6,500 

' 

6,600 

2 6 

11 

6 

A Pier,  Quay,  and  Breakwater  100,  102,  and 
300  ft.  long,  respectively,  slip,  platform, 
approach,  also  beacon. 

•34 

Ballynagaul,  o 

1,304 

186 

1,490 

12 

6 

Extension  of  existing  Pier  for  55  ft.,  clearing 
and  deepening  Harbour,  and  fixing  iron 
standards,  chains,  and  mooring  rings.  See 

•35 

Enockadoon,  e 

Cork, 

1,396 

- 

1,396 

Dry. 

12 

6 

The  construction  of  a Boat-slip  140  ft.  long, 
and  of  a Boat  Platform  120  ft.  long,  exca- 
vations on  each  face  of  slip  30  and  40  ft.  wide, 
two  approaches,  excavation,  clearing,  <te. 

•36 

Ballycotton,  c 

" ‘ 

16,500 

4,000 

20,600 

14  9 

12 

° 

Tlie  fconstruction  of  a Pier  320  ft.  long,  with  a 
return  25  ft.,  a breakwater  500  ft.  long, 
with  beacon  at  end.  See  List  No.  2. 

S3 

Boss  Bar,  o . 

3,500 

600 

4,000 

4 0 

11 

0 

The  construction  of  a Pier  295  ft.  long,  ap- 
proach rbad  and  retaining  walls, clearing  and 
deepening  Harbour. 

35 

Dn  on  Hall,  c 

3,450 

1,150 

4,000 

3 9 

11 

0 

Tlie  construction  of  an  inclined  Pier  and  ap- 
proach 260  and  130  ft.  long,  respectively. 

•36 

Baltimore,  . • 

1,100 

' 

1,100 

10 

3 

The  erection  of  an  iron  Percli  and  Beacon  on  the 
Loo  Rook,  and  tlie  erection  of  a Lighthouse 
on  Sherkin  Island.  See  Lists  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

44 

Castletown-Bere,  c 

3,400 

“ 

2,400 

3 0 

9 

9 

The  construction  of  a Pier,  without  parapet, 
giving  on  either  side  a length  of  wharfage  of 
162  and  118  feet.  See  Lists  Nos.  1 and  2. 

•57 

An  as  caul,  c • • 

759 

759 

1 3 

11 

11 

The  construction  of  a Boat-slip  70  ft  long, 
deepening  and  widening  existing  channel. 

•68 

Dingle,  . . 

600 

“ 

' 800 

" 

Tlie  construction  of  a Liglitkeeper's  dwelling- 
house  and  offices.  See  Lists  Nos.  1 and  2. 

•60 

Ballydavid,  c . 

1,500 

500 

2,000 

Nil. 

11 

6 

The  construction  of  a Boat-slip  200  ft.  long, 
. and  of  a breakwater  on  exposed  side  of  same, 

61 

Brandon,  c . 

■ • 

4,800 

- 

4,800 

5 3 

12 

3 

A Pier  230  feet,  and  Boat-slip  100  feet  long, 
. approach  road,  rctainingand  dwarf  walls  and 
excavation,  and  removal  of  rock.  See  Lists 
Nos.  1 and  2. 

65 

Carrigaholt,  c . 

11,000 

3,500 

13,500 

8 0 

14 

0 

A Pier,  Quay,  inclined  approach,  approach 
road,  280,  180,  205  ft.,  and  120  perches  long, 
respectively,  rock  excavation  in  Harbour. 
Sec  Lists  Nos.  1 and  2. 

70 

Kilkee,  c 

1,050 

350 

1,400 

Nil. 

13 

9 

An  inclined  Breakwater  and  Boat-slip  336  and 
250  ft.  long,  respectively. 

•73 

Sea&eld,  c 

- • 

3,(50 

875 

3,425 

Dry. 

13 

9 

Repairing,  &c.,  Pier  and  Slip,  clearing  debris 
from  Harbour,  widening  channel  to  100  ft., 
and  deepening  same.  See  List  No.  1. 

•73 

Liscannor,  c . 

n 

4,500 

1,500 

6,000 

1 0 

13 

11 

Extension  of  N.  Groyne  for  60  ft.,  a Boat-slip 
100  ft.  long,  deepening  of  Harbour,  clearing 
of  channel,  construction  of  two  beacons,  and 
removal  of  “ Black  Rock  " for  a length  of  70 
ft.  See  Lists  Nos.  1 and  2. 

... 

Trawndaleen,  c 

Galway,  . 

2,000 

3,000 

Nil. 

13 

6 

The  construction  of  a Pier  300  ft.  long,  deep- 
ening of  Harbour,  clearing  oi  channel,  and 
construction  of  inclined  approach. 

•91 

Cashla,c  . 

3,750 

2,750 

2 0 

2 

Construction  of  a Pier  250  ft.  long,  and  Boat- 
slip  90  ft.  long,  approach,  tlie  removal  of  end 
of  1’ier  and  clearing  of  rocks.  See  List 
No.  1. 

• The  works  marked  thus  (•)  are  either  wholly  or  practically  completed. 
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Water 
at  Low 


County. 


>uterend| 


Galway, 


Construction  of  a Road  75  perches  long,  with 
fences  and  retaining  wall. 


Collaheigue, . 


Bealadangan,  c 


Kilkieran, 


Crampauu, 


Construction  of  a Pier : 
Harbour,  erection  ol 


1 feet  long,  deepening 


Mason  Island, 


Gannoughs, 


Cleggan, 


Retaining  wall  on  western  side  of  Pier  for  80  ft. 


Achill, 


Belmullet,  East, 


Killerduff, 


Pollnamuck, 


Aughris,  c 


A Pier  and  Quay  50  and  135  ft  long 
tively,  Boat-slip  and  approach  road. 


Bundoran,  i 


Port  Ochre,  c 


• The  works  marked  thus  (*)  are  cither  wholly  or  practically  completed. 
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List  No.  5 — continued. 


dedfroin  Cratri-  Tota1-  “spring7^®  Observations  and  Particulars  of  the  Work. 
State  button  Tides  at 


•131  Leckanvy,  c . . Mayo, 


10  6 Reconstruction,  raising  and  widening  of  exist- 

ing outer  Pier,  extension  of  same  for  43  ft. 
construction  of  Quay  35  ft.  tong,  widening 
of  roadway,  improvement  of  inner  Quay 
removal  of  J etty,  deepening  of  Harbours  and’ 
Channel. 

15  6 Repair  of  existing  Quay  and  approach,  fixing 

mooring  rings,  repairing  beacons,  and  erect- 
ing new  ones.  See  List  No.  l. 

15  3 Construction  of  Steps,  deepening  of  Harbour 

underpinning  of  Wharf  wall,  and  removal 
of  boulders.  See  List  No.  2. 


of  Approach,  and  repairs  of  existing  Piers. 

18  6 Construction  of  Pier  and  Approach  82'  and  44 

ft.  tong,  respectively ; removal  of  inner  Pier 
deepening  of  Harbour,  clearing  of  entrance. 

15  1 Reconstruction  of  old  Pier  194  ft.  long,  and  of 

Parapet,  and  deepening  of  Harbour. 

13  3 Construction  of  Jetty  at  end  of  Pier  40  ft. 

long,  Breakwater  340  feet  tong,  and  deepen- 
ing Harbour  for  a width  of  100  ft.  See  List 
No.  2. 

13  4 Widening  and  deepening  of  existing  channel 

for  a length  of  360  ft.  and  of  entrance; 
clearing  of  entrance  and  strand  of  all 
boulders  and  rocky  projections. 

12  10  Repairing  and  extending  existing  Pier  for  a 
length  of  125  ft.  with  an  L shaped  head  of 
25  ft.  in  length,  constructing  three  Groynes 
85,  100,  and  242  feet  tong,  building  retaining 
wall,  excavating  inner  basin  and  channel. 
See  List  No.  l. 


12  9 Construction  of  Parapet  for  a length  of  440  ft. 

on  the  Pier,  and  raising  of  Wharf  Pave- 
ment, adjacent  to  Parapet.  See  Lists  Nos. 
3 and  4. 

12  9 Construction  of  Pier  360  ft.  long,  paved  Ramp 

and  Approach  Road  14  perches,  and  deepen- 
ing dock. 

Graiit  in  connexion  with  Achill  Viaduct  • 

10  6 Raising  existing  Wharf  and  Parapet.  Repair- 


j Inlshcrone,  c . . Sligo, 


3 4 10  5 Construction  of  Quay  300  ft.  tong,  with  slips 

and  mooring  posts,  excavation  of  dock  in 
front  of  same.  Improvement  of  approach 
channel  for  5,000  ft.,  and  continuation  of 
pa-ving  along  Canal  bank.  See  List  No.  2. 

10  4 Construction  of  Boat-slip  and  Breakwater,  112 

and  200  feet  long  respectively ; also  Boat 
Platform,  retaining  walls  and  rock  excava- 

Dry.  10  9 Cutting  of  inclined  Approach  240  feet  long, 

and  clearing  loose  boulders,  and  projecting 
rocks  on  the  strand. 

10  3 Extension  of  existing  Pier  for  135  ft. ; con- 

struction of  Parapet  thereon  ; also  Boat-slip 
and  Boat  Platform ; deepening,  widening, 
and  clearing  of  Harbour ; improvement  of 
existing  Road,  and  construction  of  a new 
one  68  perches  tong.  See  Lists  Nos.  3 and  4. 

5 0 11  9 Construction  of  new  Pier  on  site  of  existing 

one  and  for  60  ft.  beyond  it  of  a total  length 
of '455  ft.  Widening  and  deepening  of  pre- 
sent Dock,  widening  of  Boat-slip  and  con- 
struction of  approach.  See  Lists  Nos.  3 
and  4. 

9 G 113  Construction  of  Pier  and  Boat-slip  260  and  180 
■ ft.,  long  respectively,  approach  road  and 
deepening  of  Harbour. 


A Quay  165  ft.  and  Boat-slip  150  ft.  long,  and 
excavated  channel  about  400  ft.,  removal 
of  rock  and  boulders,  and  construction  of 
Boat  platform,  inclined  approach  and  paved 
ramp. 

A Breakwater  425  ft.  long  and  a Boat-slip  220 
ft.  tong,  construction  of  a landing-place  and 
boat  platform  and  excavation  of  channel. 
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List  No.  5 — continued. 


LIST  No.  6. 

Miscellaneous  Harbours  which,  though  not  wholly  fishing  ports,*  are  so  in  the 
main,  and  have  had  large  amounts  of  public  money  devoted  to  them  directly  in 
the  interests  of  Fisheries. 


Total  Cost  from  all  Sources. 

Approximate  amount 
which  may  be  considered 

No. 

Name. 

County. 

State 

Outlay. 

Contribu- 
Loan,  &c. 

Total. 

as  fairly  debitable  as 
State  grant  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Fisheries. 

28 

8 

I.  Harbours  of  Mixed 
Character. 
Kinsale, 

Arklow,  . • 

Cork, 

Wicklow.  . 

£ 

7,500 

15,000 

£ 

10,500 

20,000 

£ 

18,000 

35,000 

£ 

7,500 

15,000 

177 

180 

5 

■I 

II.  Boyal  Harbours. 
Donaghadee, 

Ardglass,  . 

Howth, 

Kingstown, 

Dunmore,  . 

Down, 

Do., 

Dublin, 

Do., 

Waterford,  . 

171,315 

17,166 

403,284 

998,420 

122,580 

27,844 

171,315 

45,000 

403,284 

998,420 

122,680 

10,000 

23.000 

35.000 

35.000 

20.000 

64 

III.  Harbours  on  Lower 
Shannon. 

Kilrusb, 

Clare, 

Limerick,  . 

4,390 

6,807 

4,300 

4,097 

8,690 

10,404 

8,000 

6,000 

Total, 

1,745,952 

66,741 

1,812,693 

154,500 

• Excepting  Kingstown,  which  is  the  chief  Picket  Harbour  in  Ireland. 
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No.  10.—' DTJNMORE  HARBOUR. 

(53  Geo.  STL,  c.  72.) 


Dues. 

Per  Ton. 

Dues. 

| Per  Ton. 

On  Vessels  anchoring,  if  British, 

„ -Making  fast  to  moorings,  . 
i.  „ within  the  Piers,  . 

s.  d. 

0 0} 

0 1 

On  Cattle, 

„ Pigs,  Sheep  and  Calves, 

s.  d. 

Per  Head. 

Per  Score. 
0 10 

Coals,  Lime,  or  Stone  landed  or  shipped,  . 

0 3 

Treasury  Letter  12,809,  17 

August.  1.,.,  a 15.617, 

(_Per  Landing. 

j ‘ ° 

On  other  Goods 

All  these  double  for  Foreign  Vessels. 

1 0 

for  one  year  from  date  to  land  Passengers  and  Luggage  only 
at  Is.  for  each  landing.  Discharging  or  receiving  cargo, 
ordinary  rates  to  vessels  of  Waterford  Steamship  Company, 

[N.B.-Although  duly  authorized  Schedules  of  Tolls  have  been  issued  for  all  the  above-mentioned  Harbours  no  Tolls  have,  as  a fact 
been  levied  on  the  cases  marked  thus  above.*]  ’ 


Return  on  the  subject  of  Dues  levied  on  Fishing  Boats  in  the  Ports  of  Grimsby,  Brixham,  Hull,  Lowestoft 
Buckie  °USh’  Yarm°uth’  Isle  of  Man>  Granton>  Newhaven,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  and 


Name  of  Port. 

“"*>■ 

Observations. 

Grimsby,  . 

No  dues.  No  charges  on  fish  sold.  A charge  of  7s.  6 d.  for 
Dock  accommodation  is  imposed  on  each  Fishing  Smack 
putting  to  sea. 

No  Licence  paid  for  by  fishermen. 

Brixham,  . 

Harbour  dues  Is.  per  year  per  registered  ton;  Breakwater  dues 
cent*1  sold  3d.  in  £l;  Auctioneer’s  fees  on  fish  sold  5 per 

No  Licence  paid  for  by  fishermen. 

Hull,  . 

Dock  dues  ljd.  per  ton  on  net  tonnage  per  voyage;  Wharfage 
charges  Id.  per  box  of  fish  lauded,  ljd.  per  cwt.  on  offal  i e 
haddock  plaice,  Ac.;  prime,  i.c.,  sole,  turbot,  &c.,  3d  per 
score  for  loose  fish,  i.e.,  cod,  ling,  hake,  &c.,  amounting  to 
2s.  6 d.  per  ton.  fa 

No  Licence  to  fish  known  at  the  Port- 

Lowestoft, . 

Harbour  dues  only,  i.e.,  Smacks  and  Steam  Trawlers  2d.  per  ton. 
or  clearing  by  the  year  £1  10s.;  Luggers  ljd.  per  ton,  or 
clearing  by  the  year  £1 ; herrings  lid.  per  100  to  500,  3d.  for 
quantity  500  to  1,000,  3d.  per  1,000  for  quantity  exceeding 
1,000.  Sprats  Id.  per  rnaund,  mackerel  2d.  per  100,  cod  fish 
id.  per  score. 

No  Licence  fees. 

Scarborough,  . 

Local — 1 per  cent,  on  value  of  fish,  . . 

The  only  Licence  is  for  Salmon  fishing,. 
£5  per  annum. 

Yarmouth, 

Under  150  tons  3d.  per  ton ; 150  and  over  6d.  per  ton  ; herrings 
1 ,000.  2d. ; mackerel  per  100,  id. ; fish,  in  packages  not  exceed- 
ing 50  lbs.,  2d.  per  package ; in  packages  exceeding  50  lbs. 
Is.  Sd.  per  ton. 

No  Licence. 

Isle  of  Man, 

Harbour  dues  £1  per  annum.  If  carrying  other  cargo  3d.  per 
ton  additional. 

Granton,  . 

8d.  per  ton. 

Newhaven, 

Free,  . 

Leith, 

Free,  . 

Aberdeen, . 

Herrings  Id.  per  cran ; other  fish  free,  . 

Peterhead, 

Herrings  2d.  per  cran ; white  fish  Is.  6d.  per  ton, 

Fraserburgh,  , 

Herrings  6d,  per  cran ; white  fish  3d.  per  £1  value, 

Buckie, 

Herrings  id.  per  cran ; cod  and  ling  is.  2d.  per  ton ; flat  fish 
Is.  8d.  per  ton. 
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TABLE  C. 

Statement  of  naturally-sheltered  Areas  round  the  Coast  of  Ireland,  suitable 
as  Harbours  of  Refuge  for  Fishing  Boats . at  all  stages  of  the  Tide 
without  any  further  works. 


Sheltered  Areas. 

Character 

Number  of 

County. 

Holding 

Ground. 

could  be  sheltered. 

Dungarvan,  . 

Waterford, . 

Good,  . 

100 

Youghal, 

Cork,  . . . 

500 

Queenstown,  . 

No  limit. 

Ring,  .... 

Oyster  Haven, 

Klnsale 

Courtmacsherry,  . 

Glandore, 

160 

Baltimore,  . . 

250 

Crookhaven,  . . . 

150 

Castlehaven,  . 

200 

Skull 

120 

Bearhaven,  . 

Very  good,  . 

120 

Ballycrovanc,  . . 

70 

Ardgroom, 

200 

Kilmakilloge, 

200 

Sneem 

Kerry,. 

100 

Portmagee,  . 

Fair,  . 

25 

Valentia, 

„ . 

Good,  . 

500 

Ventry,  .... 

300 

Dingle,  .... 

200 

Tralee 

120 

Tarbert, 

Very  Good,  . 

300 

Foynes 

Limerick,  . 

300 

Labasheeda,  . 

Clare,  . 

600 

Kilrush  Creek, 

Good,  . 

A large  number. 

Scattery  Roads,  . 

Kilcredane,  . 

Casheen,  • 

Galway, 

Very  good,  . 

Any  number. 

Bertraghboy  Bay,  . 

Good,  . 

Roundstone,  . 

Clifden 

Ballynakill,  . 

Killary,  .... 

Westport, 

Mayo,  . 

Blacksod, 

A large  number. 

Broadhaven,  . 

100  large ; 300  small. 

Ballysodare,  . 

Sligo,  . 

From  50  to  60. 

Killybegti, 

Donegal, 

Very  good,  . 

Any  number. 

Rutland, 

Good,  . 

75 

Arranmore,  . 

Cruit  Bay,  . 

100 

Gweedore, 

150 

Gola  Roads,  . 

100 

Lough  Swilly, 

Any  number,  . 

Skerry  Roads, 

Antrim, 

800 

Larne,  . 

1000 

Strangford  Lough, 
Carlingford,  . 

Louth, . 

Very  good,  . 
Good,  . 

Any  number. 

Suitable,  except  from  S.E.  gale.  Dangerous 
Suitable,  except  from  E.S.E.  wind. 


a removed  would 


• Shannon  Estuary. 


Good  shelter,  except  from  N.E.  wind 
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Schedule  No.  1 applies  to  the  Piers  at  Bantry,  Kekmare,  Knightstown  (Valentia),  Dingle,  Cahirciveen 
Cabrigaholt,  and  Liscannob. 

a.  j . i 

Laden  with  Indian  corn,  per  ton, 

„ Indian  meal,  per  ton, 

„ Wheat,  per  barrel  of  20  stone, 

„ Oatmeal,  per  ton, 

„ Flour,  per  sack  of  2cwt., 

„ Butter,  shipped,  per  firkin 


Iron,  per  ton, 

„ manufactured,  per  toi 
Salt,  per  ton, 

Rock  salt,  per  ton,  . 
Timber,  „ 

Pipe.  „ 

Barrels,  per  hundred 
Staves,  „ 

Deals,  12x9x3,  per  120  | 
Laths,  per  thousand, . 
Coals,  per  ton, 

Tar,  per  barrel, 


tandards), 


0 1} 
0 2 
0 0} 
1 0J 


Laden  with  Bricks,  pel  thousand, 

„ Ridge  tiles,  per  dozen. 

Potatoes,  per  ton, 

Slates,  per  thousand, 

Soap,  per  cwt.. 

Porter,  per  barrel,  . 

Earthenware,  per  crate, 

Brownware,  per  dozen, 

Hemp,  per  ton, 

Manufactured  ropes,  per  cwt., 

Whiskey,  per  puncheon,  . 

Herrings,  not  irish,  cured,  per  barrel, 

Other  fish,  not  Irish,  cured,  per  ton, 

For  all  other  articles  not  enumerated  (except  seaweed, 
seasand,  and  turf),  per  ton, 

For  every  vessel  mooring  at  or  adjacent  to  the  pier,  and 
' not  paying  toll  otherwise,  except  boats  while  engaged 


• 0 0J 

a sand,  and  turf  are  exempt  from  toll. 


0 0§ 


0 0* 
0 4 
0 Oj 


No.  2. — Bruckless,  Killybegs,  Teelin,  Mountcharles,'  Ballyness,  and  Portnablahy. 


All  vessels  using  the  pier  for  loading  or  unloading 
ores,  stones,  slates,  coals,  or  salt,  3d  per  ton  on  regis- 
tered tonnage. 

All  vessels  using  the  pier  for  loading  or  unloading 
train,  of  any  sort,  meal,  flour,  iron,  timber,  groceries, 
r r general  cargo,  id.  per  ton  on  registered  tonnage,  if 


above  20  tons  ; if  under  20  tons  and  above  10  tons, 
3d.  per  ton  ; if  under  10  tons,  free. 

All  vessels,  except  fishing  vessels,  anchoring  or 
mooring  at  the  pier;  and  not  otherwise  paying  toll,  a 
uniform  charge  of  2s.  6c i. 

All  vessels  bona  fide  engaged  in  fishing,  or  exporting 
cured  fish,  free. 


No.  3. — Buncrana,  Rathmullan. 


All  vessels  using  the  pier  for  loading  or  unloading 
ores,  stones,  slates,  coals,  or  salt,  3d.  per  ton  on  regis- 
tered tonnage. 

All  vessels  or  boats  (except  as  hereinafter  excepted) 
using  the  pier  for  loading  or  unloading  grain,  of  any 
sort,  meal,  flour,  iron,  timber,  groceries,  or  general 
cargo,  id.  per  ton  on  registered  tonnage,  if  above 
20  tons ; if  under  20  tons  and  above  10  tons,  3d.  per 
ton  on  all  goods  landed. 

All  boats  10  tons  or  under,  2d.  per  ton  on  the  amoimt 
landed ; and  in  all  cases  2d.  per  bullock,  cow,  horse,  or 
donkey,  and  Id.  per  sheep,  pig,  or  goat. 

All  vessels  (except  fishing  vessels  and  steamers,  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  anchoring  or  mooring  at  the 
pier,  and  not  otherwise  paying  toll,  a uniform  charge 
of  2s.  6 d.  8 

All  steamers  plying  exclusively  in  Lough  Swilly 


with  goods  or  passengers  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
tonnage,  dues,  or  chai-ges  on  goods  taken  from  or  landed 
on  the  pier  ■ but  shall  be  charged  3d.  for  each  time 
any  such  steamer  anchors,  moors  at,  or  comes  alongside 
of  the  pier. 

All  steamers  carrying  goods  or  passengers,  and  ply- 
ing regularly  from  any  port  inside  Lough  Swilly  to 
any  port  outside  of  it,  shall  pay  One  Halfpenny  a ton 
on  their  registered  tonnage,  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  other  tonnage,  dues,  or  charge  on  goods  taken  from 
or  landed  on  the  pier  when  using  it  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  of  any  kind. 

All  sailing  vessels  bound  to  other  ports  in  Lough 
Swilly  shall  pay  3d.  a ton  on  goods  and  cargo  of  any 
kind  landed  on  or  taken  from  the  pier. 

All  vessels  bona  fide  engaged  in  fishing,  or  exporting 
cured  fish,  free. 


No.  i. — Ballywalteb,  Kilkeel, 

For  all  boats  or  vessels  of  10  tons  and  under,  a rate 
or  toll  of  Id.  per  ton  on  the  registered  tonnage  of  such 
boat  or  vessel. 

For  all  boats  or  vessels  over  10  tons,  and  under 
20  tons,  a rate  or  toll  of  1-^d  per  ton  on  the  registered 
tonnage  of  such  boat  or  vessel. 


Newcastle,  Annalong,  Carlingpord. 

For  all  boats  or  vessels  of  20  tons  and  upwards,  a 
rate  or  toll  of  2d.  per  ton  on  the  registered  tonnage  of 
such  boat  or  vessel. 

For  all  boats  or  vessels  containing  limestone,  sand, 
or  seaweed,  a rate  or  toll  of  ^d.  per  ton  on  the  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  such  boat  or  vessel. 


No.  5.— CUSHENDALL. 


For  all  boats  or  vessels  discharging  or  loading  in 
the  harbour,  3d  per  ton  on  the  registered  tonnage  of 
such  boat  or  vessel. 

For  all  boats  or  vessels  taking  refuge  in  the  harbour, 
2d  pertonontheregistered  tonnageof  suchboatorvessel. 


For  all  cattle  skipped  or  discharged, 
For  all  sheep  shipped  or  discharged, 
For  all  lambs  shipped  or  discharged, 
For  all  ponies  shipped  or  discharged, 


. 0 6 per  head. 

.04 
.02 
.06  „ 
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No.  6.— GLANDOEE. 


s.  <L 

1.  For  every  lighter  or  load  of  sand  landed  on  the  pier  or 


quay,  • • • • • .02 

2.  For  every  24  hours  that  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 

shall  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  first  3 days.  . 0 1 

3.  For  every  boat  load  of  seaweed  landed,  . .02 

4.  For  every  24  hours  that  the  same  shall  he  allowed  to 

remain  after  the  first  day,  . . .01 

5.  For  every  ton  of  timber  landed  at,  or  shipped  from  the 

pier  or  quay,  . . . . .02 

6.  For  every  24  hours  the  same  shall  be  allowed  to 

remain  after  the  first  week,  . . .02 

7.  For  every  ton  of  coals,  culm,  or  other  minerals  landed 

or  shipped,  . . . . .02 


8.  For  every  barrel  of  wheat  of  20  stones  landed  or 

shipped,  . . « • ' . 

9.  For  every  barrel  of  oats  of  33  stones  landed  or  shipped, 

10.  For  every  barrel  of  barley  of  36  stones  landed  ana 

shipped,  . 

11.  For  every  ton  of  20  cwt.  of  potatoes, . 


pier  or  quay,  . • ; • 

13.  For  every  ton  of  goods  not  included  in  the  above,  . 

14.  For  every  boat  usually  berthed  or  landed  upon  the 

quay,  or  moored  at  moorings  in  deep  water,  annual 
charge  of,  . 


i.  d. 


0. 

0 


0 0$ 
0 2 


0 1 
0 2 


1 6 


No.  7.— KINGSTOWN. 


I. — Tonnage  Rates. 

(32  & 33  Vic.,  c.  100,  9tli  Schedule.) 

On  every  vessel  arriving  for  the  purpose  of  loading 
or  discharging  cargo  or  part  thereof,  for  every  ton  of 
the  tonnage  of  such  vessel : — 

S.  d. 

From  any  foreign  or  colonial  port,  tenpence  farthing,  . 0 10$ 

From  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  within  the 
Port  of  Dublin,  sixpence  halfpenny,  . . . 0 6| 

Ores,  Pyrites,  &c. 

(28  «it  29  Vic.,  c.  67.) 

From  any  part  of  the  Port  of  Dublin,  in  ballast  and  loading 
a cargo  of  ores  or  Pyrites,  or  other  produce  of  any 
mines  or  other  cargoes  at  or  from  the  outer  Dunleary 
or  Traders’  Wharf,  threepence,  . . .03 

II. — Cargo  Rates. 

(32  & 33  Vic.,  c.  100,  10th  Schedule.) 

Upon  timber  of  all  kinds,  planks  or  blocks  of  mahogany, 
and  of  all  other  kinds  of  wood,  boards  of  all  kinds, 
staves,  and  bricks  and  blocks  of  marble  arriving  on  board 
any  vessel,  fivepence  halfpenny  per  ton,  . . 0 5J 

N.B. The  rates  leviable  under  this  Schedule  are  to  be 

limited  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  although 
the  quantity  on  board  should  be  in  excess  of  that  tonnage. 


III.— Ballast  Dues. 

(32  & 33  Vic.,  c.  100,  4th  Schedule.) 


For  everj-  ton  of  ballast  delivered  or  taken  on  board  any 
vessel  within  the  harbour,  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and 

sixpence  halfpenny  per  ton,  . . • . • 1 6* 

For  heaving  or  loading  ballast  on  board  any  vessel  within 

the  harbour,  the  sum  of  twopence  three  farthings  per  tor,  0 2J 
If  ballast  can  be  more  conveniently  put  in  through  a 
port  hole,  and  a vessel  of  100  tons  has  not  one,  an 
additional  charge  of  one  penny  per  ton  to  be  made,  . O 1 
And  if  her  port  hole  or  deck  is  6 feet  from  the  water’s  edge, 
and  the  erection  of  staging  is  required,  an  additional 
charge  of  one  penny  per  ton  is  also  to  be  made,  . 0 1 

For  every  ton  of  ballast  which  shall  be  taken  out  of  any 
vessel  within  the  harbour,  sevenpence  halfpenny,  . 0 7$ 


IV. — Boat  Licences. 

(6  & 7 Wm.  IV.,  c.  117,  sec.  44,  and  1 & 2 Vic.,  c.  36.) 

t.  d. 

For  every  licence  to  ply  a boat  for  hire  within  the  harbour, 

two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  annum,  . .36 

For  registering  same  under  6 & 7 Wm.  IV.,  c.  117,  s.  44, 

two  shillings  and  sixpence,  . • • . 2 o 


No.  8.— HOWTH. 


1.  On  vessels  freighted  with  coal,  dressed  stone,  bricks, 

grain,  or  general  merchandize  per  ton  registered, 

2.  On  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  fish,  per  ton  register,  . 
The  above,  if  occupying  a berth  in  the  harbour  for  a 

period  exceeding  fourteen  days,  to  pay  a charge  of  \d. 
per  ton  register  for  each  day  exceeding  such  period. 

3.  On  vessels  freighted  with  limestone,  sand,  manure, 

undressed  building  or  road  stone,  per  ton  register, 

If  occupying  a berth  in  the  harbour  for  a period  ex- 
ceeding seven  days,  to  pay  a charge  of  \d.  per  ton 
register  for  each  day  exceeding  such  period. 


4.  On  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  if  exceeding  5 tons 

burthen,  an  annual  licence  of  • _ ■ ■ ' 

5.  On  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  if  under  5 tons  burthen, 

an  annual  licence  of  . • • • 

6.  On  smaU  boats,  plying  for  hire,  an  annual  licence  of  . 

7.  On  vessels  bound  coastwise  entering  Howth  Harbour 

and  discharging  cargo  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
lightening,  not  exceeding  10  tons  or  under  discharged, 

8.  On  vessels  bound  coastwise  entering  Howth  Harbour 

and  discharging  cargo  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
lightening,  exceeding  10  tons,  for  every  ton  dis- 
charged, ....•• 


No.  9. — ARDGLASS. 


I. — Tonnage  Dues. 

On  vessels  arriving  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  Channel  Islands  for  the  purposes  of  discharging  or 

loading  cargo,  per  ton  register,  . • • 

On  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  or  colonial  ports  for  a 
like  purpose,  per  ton  register,  . 

The  above,  if  remaining  in  the  harbour  for  a period  ----- 
21  days,  to  pay  a charge  of  one  halfpenny  per  ton  register  1 
each  week,  or  part  of  a week,  exceeding  such  period. 

(One  halfpenny,  per  ton,  j 
Vessels  using  the  harbour  to  lie  up,  wee^. 

II. — Wharfage  Dues. 

For  loading  and  landing  coal,  min-)  one  penny  halfpenny  per  tc 
erals,  stone,  sand,  gravel,  •) 

Corn,  timber,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  all)  pourpence  per  ten. 

goods  not  otherwise  enumerated,  ) 


Horses  and  cattle,  . . • Twopence  each. 

Pigs  or  sheep,  . . • Halfpenny  each. 

Goods  not  removed  from  the  pier  within  48  hours  will  bo 
charged  with  one-quarter  of  the  above  rates  for  each  day,  or  part 
of  a day,  until  removed. 

No  less  a sum  than  a penny  wharfage  to  be  received  in  any  case. 

III. — Licences  for  Boats. 

i.  d. 

On  boats  and  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  not  exceeding 1 2 3 *  5 r 
tons  burthen,  an  annual  licence  of  . . • j? 

If  over  5 tons  burthen,  an  annual  licence  of  . . 10  G 

The  period  of  the  annual  licence  to  be  from  1st  J anuary  to  31st 
December  in  each  year.  Vessels  not  arriving  at  Ardglass  until 
the  1st  September  to  pay  only  one-half  of  the  above  rates,  but  all 
licences  will  expire  on  the  31st  December  in  each  year.  
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FISHERY  PIERS  AND  HARBOURS. 


REPORTS  OP  COUNTY  SURVEYORS. 


County  Dublin,  North. 

BaOrigg^.  U close  to  the  railway  station  at 
Balhnggan,  with  direct  road  communicating. 

an?D„S,°Bo"S.  ^ Eep"tCd  * Port 

Mr.  M'Cown,  Harbour  Master,  told  me  the 
harbour  seems  to  be  in  good  repair,  but  never  having 
made  inquiries  I cannot  answer  for  its  convenience  to 
those  who  use  it. 

Lambay.— Is  in  charge  of  the  county,  and  having 
been  recently  repaired  it  appeared  to  be  in  fair 
condition  when  I saw  it  two  months  ago. 

. ^ emg  four  miles  from  the  nearest  mainland,  which 
is  two  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  (Rush 
and  Lusk)  rt  would  appear  to  me  to  be  unsuitable  as 
a fishing  station,  but  as  a harbour  of  refuge  it  might 
pernaps  be  an  advantage. 

^.—Present  condition  when  I saw  it  was  fairly 
good,  but  £100  might  wisely  be  employed  in  under- 
pinning and  general  repairs. 

.The  harbour  is  two  miles  from  Rush  and  Lusk 
statron  with  complete  road  communication  between. 

Sailors  using  the  harbour  find  great  inconvenience 
from  the  sand  which  accumulates  in  the  place  intended 
for  berthing  vessels,  and  it  is  evident  that  a change  is 
required  which  will  obviate  this,  but  I am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  what  that  change  should 

(Signed),  Thokas  Tuhseb,  County  Surveyor 
4 Nov.,  1886.  ' 

County  Wicklow. 

Grei /.tones.— (1.)  Before  being  taken  in  hand  by 
Board  of  Works  appeared  in  fair  repair.  ' 

(3.)  I presume  any  repairs  required  will  be  done  in 
connexion  with  the  building  of  the  new  pier  now 
m progress.  Cannot  state  the  sum  until  the  present 
work  is  finished.  1 

(3.)  Distance  from  nearest  railway  station  (Grey- 
stones)  180  perches  statute.  Communication  with  the 
pier  by  road  is  complete. 

(4.)  This  work  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Works  I cannot  say  what  will  be  required 
until  present  work  is  completed 

4 Nov.,  1886.  (Si8ne,)>'  '°“*“  »***«• 


County  Wexford. 

fira»rs(oto«.— Fair  repair;  eighteen  miles  from 
Ballywilliain  railway  station,  with  complete  com- 
mumcation  by  road. 

Cahm.—k  slight  repair  required  which  has  been 
provided  by  order  of  Magistrates ; waiting  calm 
weather  for  execution.  Ton  miles  from  Gorey  rail, 
way  station,  a good  road  all  the  way.  An  addition 
to  pier  would  be  useful.  Probably  about  £5  000 
would  be  sufficient. 

Carnsore.  Pier  built  of  concrete ; portions  of  both 
sea  and  land  faces  require  repair— hacking  off 
defective  concrete  and  repairing  with  good  Floor 
and  parapet  slope  down  to  pier  head  allowing  the 
tides  to  flow  over  them.  It  would  be  well  to  raise 
them  and  if  the  pier  were  extended  it  would  be. 
desirable.  Probably  £1,500  would  cover  the  cost. 


Courtovm. — Piers  and  harbour  basin,  with  gates  and 
sluices,  in  fair  repair ; an  iron  screw  pile  pier  was 
erected  outside  the  solid  one,  260  feet  long,  with  cross 
head  and  landing  stages,  in  1847.  It  answered  well 
for  some  time,  affording  accommodation  to  vessels  de- 
livering coals,  &c.,  and  to  the  fisheries.  It  was 
destroyed  by  storms  leaving  the  iron  piles  twisted 
and  bent  to  the  detriment  of  navigation.  Their 
removal  would  be  an  advantage,  and  if  the  solid  pier 
could  be  judiciously  extended  into  deep  water  pro- 
viding for  the  inshore  tidal  currents,  a large  district 
of  country  would  be  benefited  and  fisheries  developed 
Probably  not  less  than  £10,000  would  meet  the 
requirements. 

Duncannon. — A small  pier  would  be  useful ; it  can 
be  provided  for  by  county  presentment.  The  ebb 
tide  running  inshore  strikes  on  the  pier  endangering 
the  foundation  of  the  pier  head  and  causing  silt  in 
the  basin.  If  a pier  were  erected  north  of  the  present 
one,  and  carried  out  beyond  the  line  of  the  existing  one 
to  throw  the  tidal  current  well  outside  the  latter,  it 
would  be  an  advantage.  Probably  £6,000  would  be 
sufficient. 

F ethard. — This  is  a mere  pocket  or  sma  open  dock  • 
it  is  not  in  bad  order. 

If  anything  were  done  here  it  should  be  a new 
structure  altogether. 

About  £12,000  would  make  a good  harbour  here 
for  trade  and  fisheries. 

Kilmore. — This  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  at  the  instance  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners. 
The  works  are  in  progress. 

Slade. — This  is  similar  to  Duncannon.  There  is  an 
old  pier  and  a new  one.  If  the  latter  were  extended 
beyond  the  former  to  prevent  the  sea  running  into 
the  basin  where  boats  cannot  safely  ride  in  stormy 
weather,  much  good  may  be  done  at  a cost  of  perhaps 
£3,000  or  £4,000.  * 

(Signed),  .Tames  B.  Farrell. 

4th  November,  1886. 

County  Waterford. 

Ballinacourty. — In  good  repair  at  present,  but  use- 
less for  fishery  purposes,  being  quite  dry  at  low  water, 
and  having  only  three  feet  at  500  feet  out.  The 
herring  fishery  here  is  most  important,  I having 
often  counted  over  100  boats  during  tlie  three  last 
summers. 

A pier  at  which  boats  could  discharge  fish  at  all 
states  of  the  tide  is  urgently  required,  and  could  be 
constructed  to  the  south-east  of  the  existing  pier  for 
about  £5,000  ; and  connexion  could  be  made  with  the 
Dungarvan  and  Waterford  line  of  railway  by  a tram- 
way or  light  railway  one  and  a half  miles  in  length, 
at  a point  two  and  a half  miles  from  Dungarvan 
station,  costing  about  £3,000.  Quantities  of  fish  have 
been  thrown  into  the  sea  again  for  want  of  the  means 
of  getting  them  away  in  time  for  the  markets. 

Ballynagaul. — In  good  repair.  Some  work  has  been 
lately  done  by  the  Board  of  Works  here,  and  is  I think 
sufficient  for  present  requirements.  Dungarvan  rail- 
way station,  seven  miles  distant  by  road,  four  by 
water. 

Boat  Strand, — Has  just  been  constructed  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  not  yet  handed  over  to  the  Grand 
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Jury.  Will  not  accommodate  boats  for  deep  sea 
fishing.  Railway  station,  “Carroll’s  Cross,"  on  the 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Lismore  Railway,  seven 
miles  distant  by  good  road. 

Cheek  Point. — Work  at  present  being  carried  out 
by  Board  of  Works,  which  will  probably  give  all  the 
accommodation  required.  Bailway  station,  Water- 
ford, eight  miles  distant  by  road,  six  by  water,  is 
probably  sufficient  communication  by  steamer. 

Lady  Elizabeth’s  Cove — Was  wrecked  by  a succes- 
sion of  heavy  gales  during  spring,  1883  ; is  much 
missed  by  the  inhabitants ; boats  are  not  able  to  fish 
except  in  summer.  A pier  could  be  built  there  suit- 
able for  the  place  for  .£4,000  or  £5,000. 

Passage  East. — Additions  in  course  of  construction 
by  Board  of  Works,  which  will  probably  give  all 
necessary  accommodation.  Railway  station,  W aterford, 
seven  and  a half  miles  by  road — good  road — a great 
benefit  to  this  fishery  would  be  a tramway  about  four 
miles  long  to  connect  with  a line  from  Dunmore  to 
Waterford — cost  about  £10,000. 

Dunmore. — Although  Dunmore  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  list,  I take  the  liberty  of  introducing  it. 

It  is  the  most  important  fishery  in  the  county  of 
late  years ; a large  herring  fishery  has  sprung  up  there ; 
the  only  way  of  getting  the  fish  away  is  by  special 
steamer  or  by  cart  for  eleven  miles  of  road  to  Water- 
ford. In  the  last  two  summers  many  hundred  tons 
of  fish  were  thrown  back  into  the  sea  for  want  of 
carriage.  A tramway  or  light  railway  would  develop 
the  fishery  immensely,  and  could  be  made  about  ten 
or  eleven  miles. 

The  cost  of  carting  to  Waterford  is  about  16s.  per 
ton.  Besides  the  herring  fishery  there  is  a large  white 
fish  fishery  all  the  year  round. 

(Signed),  W.  E.  L.  Duffin. 

5th  November,  1886. 

Ballinacourly. — Since  forwarding  reply  to  inquiries, 
I have  obtained  a return  of  the  boats  fishing  in  sum- 
mer, 1886,  which  states  that  250  boats  were  at  one 
time  at  the  fishery. 

(Signed),  W.  E.  L.  Duffin. 

6th  November,  1886. 


County  Cork. 

Baltimore.  —In  good  order  ; nothing  required : nine 
miles  from  Skibbereen  ; complete  communication ; 
accommodation  excellent. 

Bantry. — £600  is  about  being  laid  out  in  putting  up 
a creosoted  timber  head  to  afford  more  accommodation. 
One  mile  from  station. 

Berehaven.— A new  pier  in  course  of  erection. 

Burrin. — In  good  order ; nine  miles  from  Bandon 
station  ; good  road  to  pier.  This  pier  is  principally 
used  for  sand.  . . 

Cape  Clear. — South  harbour  woulo  require  £5U 
outlay.  North  the  same,  in  my  opinion,  a good  small 
harbour  should  be  made  on  south  side  by  blasting  a 
recess  in  the  cliff,  &c.  Roads  bad ; ten  miles  from 

Castletown. — Bad  ; too  shallow;  £250;  nine  miles 
from  Skibbereen  ; road  to  pier. 

CWnakilty.— Bad.  £250  has  been  passed  to  repair 
the  head.  In  my  opinion  £500  more  should  be  ex- 
pended in  enlarging  this  pier.  Two  nnles  from  Clon- 
akilty  railway  station  ; good  road  to  pier. 

Conlagli. — Small  pier ; two  miles  from  Schull  station ; 
would  require  £200  outlay  ; good  road  to  it. 

Courtmacsherry. — Good  repair ; twelve  miles  from 
Bandon  station  ; no  outlay ; good  road  to  it.  * 

Dunmanus.— Good  repair ; no  repairs ; seven  miles 
from  Schull ; good  road  to  it. 

Gerrahies  Beef.- Small  pier  formed  by  cutting  rocks ; 
could  be  improved ; six  miles  from  Bantry ; good 
road. 


Glandore. — Good  condition  ; lately  put  in  order ; 
nine  miles  from  Skibbereen  ; complete  communication. 

Millcove. — In  good  repair ; ten  miles  from  Clona- 
kilty ; good  road. 

Ring. — Clonalcilty  pier  is  at  Ring,  but  there  is 
another  Ring  in  Cork  harbour. 

Schull. — Head  of  pier  requires  repair;  £100  re-: 
quired  ; half  a mile  from  Schull  station  ; good  road. 

The  only  work  I would  strongly  recommend  is  the 
construction  of  a small  harbour  on  the  south  side  of 
Cape  Clear ; this  could  be  done  by  quarrying  a recess 
in  the  cliff  on  the  eastern  side ; this  would  give  good 
shelter  for  boats  during  storms,  &c.,  which  is  very 
much  needed ; also,  to  construct  an  inner  harbour  or 
basinintlienorthernharbour  by  putting  an  embankment 
across  the  inner  basin,  with  lock  gates,  ijrc.,  as  vessels 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  storms  when  moored 
in  the  vexy  inside  of  the  harbour-. 

(Signed,)  Nat.  Jackson. 

20th  November,  1886. 


County  of  Kerry. 

1.  Ballinskelligs. — A useless  pier  on  the  top  of  high- 
water  ; thirty-nine  miles  from  Killorglin  railway 
station ; thorough  communication. 

2.  Blackwater. — A tidal  pier  lately  repaired ; twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Headford  railway  station ; thorough 
communication. 

3.  Brandon. — A pier  commenced  by  the  Board  of 
Works ; twenty-four  miles  from  Tralee  railway 
station.  Thox-ough  communication. 

4.  Gahercivecn. — A good  deep-water  pier,  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Killox-glin  railway  station.  Pier  in 
good  order.  Thorough  communication. 

5.  Castlemaine. — A tidal  pier  little  used  ; quax-ter  of 
a mile  from  Castlemaine  railway  station.  Thorough 
communication. 

6.  Dingle. — Now.in  the  hands  of  the  Dingle  Harbour 
Board.  Thorough  communication. 

7.  Gleesk. — A mud  hole  pier,  used  for  landing  sea- 
weed. Seven  miles  from  Sxxeem.  Thorough  communi- 
cation. 

8.  Greenane. — A tidal  pier.  Twenty-four  miles 
from  Headford  railway  station.  Thorough  communi- 
cation. 

9.  Kenmare. — A tidal  pier  in  repair-.  Twenty  miles 
from  Headford  railway  station.  Thorough  communi- 
cation. 

10.  Kilmakilloge. — In  good  order-.  Tidal.  Thirty- 
four  miles  from  Headford  railway  station.  Thorough 
communication. 

11.  Portmagee. — A most  useful  pier.  Thirty-seven 
miles  from  Killox-glin  railway  station.  Thorough 
communication.  £200  could  be  xisefully  expended  in 
raising  this  pier  above  spring  tides. 

12.  Renard's  Point. — A boat  slip  at  present  here. 
This  place  badly  wants  a deep  water  pier  and  a break 
water.  £3,000  could  be  usefully  expended  in  building 
a pier  here.  Thirty  miles  from  Killorglin  railway 
station. 

13.  'Barber t.  — A deep  water  pier.  Outer  end  settled 
and  sunk,  but  has  not  moved  for  the  last  five  years. 
Thirteen  miles  from  Listowel  railway  station. 
Thorough  communication. 

14.  Valentia. — A tidal  pier  in  fair  order.  Thirty 
and  a half  miles  from  Killorglin  railway  station. 

15.  V entry. — A modern  pier.  Wants  a little  repair, 
which  is  going  to  be  done  by  county.  Thorough  com- 
munication. Thirty-six  miles  from  Tralee. 

(Signed),  W.  H.  Deane. 

4th  November,  1886. 

County  of  Limerick. 

1.  Glin. — The  old  harbour  and  new  pier  of  Glin  are 
situated  eight  statute  miles  from  Foynes  railway 
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station,  and  are  connected  therewith  by  one  of  the 
best  roads  in  the  west  division  of  county  Limerick. 

The  old  harbour  is  accessible  for  boats  at  high  water 
only,  and,  if  deepened  and  generally  improved,  would 
be  very  suitable  for  fishing,  but  apparently,  an  adverse 
decision  was  come  to  at  some  former  time  on  this  point 
and  the  new  pier  was  built. 

The  new  pier  to  be  of  public  utility  should  be  ex- 
tended out  to  deep  water, . and  provided  with  a good 
boat  slip,  so  that  the  craft  could  be  hauled  up,  the 
strand  being  very  unsuitable  for  beaching  boats.  This 
work  might  be  carried  out  for  about  £4,000. 

The  above  works  have  been  kept  in  fair  repair  by 
the  Grand  Jury,  but'the  timber  work  at  the  head  of 
the  new  pier,  and  the  sea  wall  of  same,  will  soon  re- 
quire an  outlay  of  £400  or  £500,  as  these  portions  of 
the  structure  have  been  recently  showing  signs  of 
weakness. 

(Signed),  John  Horan. 

5th  November,  1886. 


County  op  Clare. 

1.  Ballyvaughan. — The  pier  in  good  condition.  No 
repairs  required.  Nearest  railway  station,  Ardrahan, 
twenty  miles.  Complete  communication  by  road.  No 
alteration  or  improvement  necessary. 

2,  Bournapeaka. — The  pier  shows  a settlement  at 
outer  end.  May  require  rebuilding  at  end.  Estimate, 
£400.  Twenty  miles  to  nearest  railway  station,  Ard- 
rahan. Communication  by  road  complete.  Com- 
munication by  steamer  to  Galway  less  than  one  hour. 

?■  Burrin. — The  pier  in  good  condition.  No  re- 
pairs required.  Nearest  railway  station,  Ardrahan, 
ten  miles  distant.  Complete  communication  by  road. 
The  pier  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  use  for  fishing 
purposes. 

4.  Carrigaholt. — The  old  pier  in  good  condition. 
Some  trifling  repairs  may  be  required  to  the  amount  of 
£10.  Thirty-five  miles  to  nearest  railway  station, 
Ennis.  A new  pier  in  progress  of  construction,  which 
is  expected  to  be  of  great  interest.  They  are  on  the 
Shannon,  and  the  mode  of  communication  will  be  by 
steamer. 

0.  Dunbeg. — There  is  no  pier  or  landing  accommo- 
dation at  Doonbeg.  - 

G.  Gleninagh. — The  pier  in  good  condition.  Repairs 
required,  except  very  trifling,  perhaps  £5  may  be  re- 
quired. The  nearest  railway  station  twenty-six 
miles  to  Ardrahan.  The  approach  to  the  public  road 
requires  improvement,  remainder  complete. 

7.  Gowleen  Creek.  —The  landing  place  is  in  very 
bad  order ; the  stones  and  rocks  previously  removed 
thrown  back.  Requires  an  outlay  of  £300.  Nearest 
railway  station,  Ennis,  thirty-two  miles  distant.  A 
steep  approach  to  public  road,  the  remainder  complete 
by  road.  It  appears  doubtful  that  the  benefit  to  be 
expected  from  the  landing  place  would  warrant  the 
outlay. 

8.  Gowleen  Ross. — The  landing  place  in  good  order  • 
may  require  an  outlay  of  £30  during  the  ensuing 
year,  removing  stones  and  repairing  approaches. 
Nearest  railway  station,  Ennis,  thirty  miles  distant. 
Communication  complete  by  road. 

9.  Gowleen  Tullig. — The  landing  place  is  in  wood 
order.  May  require  an  outlay  of  £30  in  the  ensuing 
year,  removing  stones  and  repairing  approaches! 
Nearest  railway  station,  Ennis,  distant  thirty-eight 
miles.  About  half  a mile  of  road  requires  repair, 
remainder  of  communication  complete.  Both  8 and  9 
seem  very  useful. 

10.  Kilbaha.—  Pier  in  good  order;  no  repair  re- 
quired. Nearest  railway  station,  Ennis,  distant  forty- 
five  miles ; communication  complete.  This  pier  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  useful  for  fishing  purposes. 

11.  Kilrush. — Pier  in  good  order,  but  there  seems  a 
general  feeling  that  it  requires  to  be  extended ; if  the 
extension  is  made,  it  may  require  an  outlay  of  £10  000, 


otherwise  no  outlay  will  be  required  except  for  main- 
tenance. Nearest  railway  station,  Ennis,  twenty-two 
miles  distant.  This  pier  is  of  great  importance  for 
general  trading,  and  for  fishing  purposes ; the  com- 
munication by  road  is  complete,  but  the  proper  com- 
munication is  by  steamer  on  the  Shannon. 

12.  Liscannor. — The  pier  and  harbour  recently 
completed  is  reported  to  me  to  be  in  good  condition. 
No  outlay  will  be  required  except  for  maintenance. 
Nearest  railway  station,  Ennis,  twenty-three  miles 
distant;  communication  complete,  but  by  the  West 
Clare  Railway,  which  is  expected  to  be  complete  next 
May,  there  will  be  a railway  station  at  Lahinch  within 
four  miles. 

This  is  likely  to  be  a very  useful  harbour  for  general 
trading  and  fishing  purposes. 

13.  Seafield. — Pier  at  present  in  progress  of  com- 
pletion. Cannot  give  any  estimate  of  the  outlay  still 
required.  Nearest  railway  station,  Ennis,  twenty- 
four  miles  distant. 


to  be  made ; the  rest  of  the  communication  complete. 

By  the  West  Clare  Railway  expected  to  be  open  in 
May,  , there  will  be  a railway  station  at  Miltown  Mal- 
bay,  within  five  miles. 

This  place,  when  completed,  is  expected  to  be  very 
useful  for  fishing  purposes. 

(Signed),  John  Hill. 

6th  November,  1886. 


County  of  Galway. 

I.  Ardmore. — Recently  rebuilt;  in  good  order- 
railway  station,  Galway,  about  fifty  miles ; two  miles 
ofW  required  new ; one  mile  repaired ; would  cost 

. 2.  Aran  Island  (Killa). — Killeany  and  Kilronan 
in  fair  repair,  Killeany  being  improved  by  Piers  and 
Roads  Commission;  the  smaller  islands  of  Aran  I 
have  not  visited ; in  fair  repair ; railway  station,  West- 
port,  about  thirty-five  miles ; there  is  a road  to  quay. 

4.  Ballyhees. — Cannot  identify. 

5.  Barna. — In  fair  repair ; complaints  that  quay  is 
filling  up  -with  sand  and  shingle;  useful  pier  ; railway 
station,  Galway,  four  miles ; road  to  pier ; £400  to 
£600  could  be  usefully  expended  in  strengthening  pier 
and  cleaning  out  the  basin. 

6.  Barnaderg. -—Useful  pier;  needs  about  £50  ex- 
pended upon  repairs ; railway  station,  Westport,  about 
thirty-five  miles. 

7.  Bealadangan. — Recently  extended  and  repaired 

by  Board  of  Works ; railway  station,  Galway,  thirty 
miles.  J 

8.  Bunowen.— -Being  improved  by  Board  of  Works. 

9.  Bush. — Cannot  identify. 

10.  Cm-rowmore. — Cannot  identify. 

II.  Cashla. — Rossaveel %— In  fair  repair;  railway 
station,  Galway,  twenty-four  miles ; useful  pier ; there 
is  a road  to  this  pier  recently  completed ; new  work 
at  Coastguard  station ; I have  not  seen  since  com- 
pleted. 

12.  Claddagh. — In  charge  of  Galway  Harbour  Com- 
missioners ; in  fair  repair ; at  Galway. 

13.  Cleggan.  — -New  pier  recently  completed ; useful 
pier ; about  forty  miles  from  Westport ; road  to  quay. 

14.  Clifden. — Useful  quay;  lam  of  opinion  that 
Glifden  is  the  best  site  for  a really  good  harbour  in 
Connemara ; I believe  £50,000  would  provide  floating 
dock  accommodation  here  for  ships  of  a large  class. 

15.  Booleen. — Cannot  identify. 

16.  Burns. — In  fair  repair. 

17.  Errislannon.  —Requires  considerable  repairs; 

I do  not  consider  this  as  a pier  of  great  importance. 

18.  Glenagerlagh. — Cannot  identify. 

19.  Greatman’s  Bay. — In  fair  order. 

20.  Inishark. — I have  not  seen  the  pier. 

21.  Inishbojm. — Extensive  repairs  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made ; pier  is  at  the  most  sheltered 
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part ; it  is,  however,  difficult  to  make  in  bad  weather ; 
say  three  days  in  ten  on  this  coast. 

22.  Inishlacken. — I have  not  seen. 

23.  Kilcolgcm. — In  fair  order;  too  low  for  high 
spring  tides ; traffic  mainly  turf  and  seaweed  ; useful 
pier ; railway  station,  Ardraban,  four  miles  off. 

24.  KiUcieran. — In  fair  order ; useful  pier. 

25.  Leenaun. — In  fair  order ; useful  pier. 

26.  Oranmore. — In  fair  order ; close  to  railway  sta- 
tion, Oranmore. 

27.  Polnadhu.  —Cannot  identify. 

28.  Rinvyle. — New  pier ; roadtopierisaprivateroad. 

29.  Rossroe. — Infair  repair;  about  thirty  miles  from 
Westport. 

30.  Roundstone.—  In  fair  repair ; old  pier  useful ; 
fifty  miles  from  Galway. 

31.  S piddle. — In  doubtful  repair;  ten  miles  from 
Galway. 

32.  Tarrea  — In  bad  repair;  this  is  a worthless  or 
almost  worthless  pier ; consists  of  quay  and  break- 
water ; boats  are  unsafe  except  in  very  calm  weather ; 
about  six  miles  from  Ardrahan  railway  station. 

(Signed),  Jambs  Perry. 


County  Surveyor’s  Office, 
Galway,  6th  November,  1886. 

Sir, — I have  no  doubt  I know  the  piers  in  your  list 
to  which  I have  marked  “ Cannot  identify.”  I am  now 
busy  with  my  Road  Sessions,  and  I cannot  spare  the 
time  to  examine  the  6 in.  Ordnance  Sheets. 

I am  sorry  I cannot  give  fuller  information. 

There  is  a pier  at  Clarenbridge  in  fair  order,  and 
another  considerable  pier  at  Rinville,  which  would 
take  £100  to  repair.  These  are  not  on  your  list.  I 
would  call  attention  to  various  small  piers  on  this 
southern  coast  of  Galway  Bay.  They  are  of  more 
utility  than  many  piers  of  which  one  hears  more. 

There  is  a great  traffic  (comparatively)  in  turf  and 
seaweed,  and  I should  say  there  is  more  fish  brought  in 
at  points  along  the  whole  Connemara  coast  from  Oran- 
more to  Duras  than  along  the  Connemara  coast  from 
say,  Spiddal  to  Leenane.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  Connemara  coast  is  overdone  with  small  piers. 
The  difficulty  in  fishing  the  Connemara  coast  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  uniform  roughness  of  the  sea  along  the 
whole  coast.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  on  shore  and 
directly  up  the  long  narrow  bays  in  which,  with  excep- 
tion of  Galway  Bay,  there  is  not  much  fishing  room. 

One  who  knows  the  coast  can  see  sufficient  reason  for 
any  small  attempts  atfishing  which  are  made  being  done 
from  the  point  where  they  are  found.  Mweenish  and 

Ards  bays,  and  Ballyconneely  bay,  are  points  where 
some  line  fishing  is  done,  and  this,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
not  of  a very  extensive  character.  I am  not  able  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  lobster  and  oyster 
fishing,  but  I take  it  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  the  Fishery  Piers.  Fishing  is  done  from  Aran  and 
Boffin ; I believe  it  is  all  line  fishing. 

The  Connemara  piers  are  of  more  consequence  tor 
the  turf  traffic,  seaweed  traffic,  and  as  shelters  and 
landing  places  for  hookers  bringing  flour  and  other 
goods  from  Galway  to  various  points  on  the  coast, 
than  for  fishing  purposes.  , 

Other  people  are  more  competent  than  I am  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  quantities  offish  off  the  Connemara 
coast  I have  no  doubt  in  my  mmd  that  if  they  are  to 
be  captured  it  must  be  from  vessels  different  from  the 
hooker  craft  we  now  have  ; vessels  which  would  find 
no  accommodation  at  any  of  the  piers  now  upon  the 
coast  I am  of  opinion  that  one  or  more  large  (by  com- 
parison) harbours  should  be  made.  I think,  and  lam 
prepared  to  state  my  viern  at  length,  that  nature  has 
done  a great  deal  tor  Clifden,  fitting  it  to  be  the  site 

of  an  important  harbour. 

I think  £50,000  should  be  expended  here. 


The  question  of  a railway  to  Clifden  will  be  pressed 
upon  the  Commission  also. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  James  Perry. 


County  Mayo. 

1.  A chill  Sound. — Two  small  piers  opposite  one 
another  on  island  and  mainland,  now  being  used . as 
part  of  viaduct  across  Sound.  Twenty-eight  miles 
from  railway  station. 

2.  Carrow  Keeran.— Good.  New.  Not  yet  trans- 
ferred from  Board  of  Works  to  county.  Four  miles 
from  railway  station.  Useful  pier. 

3.  Glare  Island.— Good.  £3  required  for  repairs. 
Seventeen  miles  by  sea  to  nearest  railway  station. 
Harbour  needs  extension  into  deeper  water ; has  been 
proposed  as  site  for  harbour  of  refuge.  Probable  cost 
of  desirable  extension,  £8,000.  Two  small  harbour 
works  are  being  built  on  Clare  Island  by  Piers  and 
Roads  Commission.  The  stability  of  these  works  is 
doubtful.  Total  proposed  cost  about  £900. 

3.  Dooninver.  — Good.  Unimportant. 

5.  Inisturk. — Good.  Twenty-three  miles  by  sea  to 
nearest  railway  station. 

6.  Leecmry. — Good.  Just  finished  by  Board  of 
Works.  Seven  miles  to  railway  station.  Pier  ap- 
parently useless. 

7.  Mulla/ranny. — Good.  Eighteen  miles  to  railway 
station.  Pier  useless,  and  expensive  to  maintain,  as 
site  is  greatly  exposed,  and  foundation  yields  to  scorn-. 

There  is  no  road  to  pier  from  the  public  road,  which 
is  three  quarters  of  a mile  distant.  Would  require 
great  extension  to  be  safe  harbour. 

8.  Newport. — Newport  quay  and  short  stump  of  pier 
good.  Six  and  a half  miles  from  railway  station. 

Channel  needs  cleaning  and  deepening.  Good 
harbour. 

9.  Old  Head,  Clew  Bay.— Good.  Eleven  miles  from 
railway  station.  Heavy  ground  swell; on  bad  shore. 
Pier  little  used. 

10.  Roiyh. — Good.  Eleven  miles  from  railway 

station.  Pier  little  used. 

11.  Roonagh. — Good.  Seventeen  miles  to  nearest 
railway  station.  Needs  extension  and  cleaning  of  rocks 
in  Channel. 

Much  used  as  a safe  landing  place  from  islands,  &c. 

12.  Bundornagha,  Killery  Bay. — Fair.  £60  re- 

quired for  repairs.  Twenty-five  miles  to  nearest  rail- 
way station.  Good  shelter,  but  few  fishers  use  the 
place. 

13.  Tonatonvalley. — Good,  but  shows  slight  signs  of 
subsidence.  Thirty-six  miles  to  nearest  railway  station. 
Pier  useless  on  account  of  need  of  extension,  severe 
exposure,  and  distance  from  fishing  village. 

A harbour  accessible  at  all  tides  is  urgently  needed  on 
the  Mayo  Coast.  It  should  be  easily  reached  by  rail. 
A good  site  is  close  to  Rossminna  Coastguard  Station, 
where  good  shelter  and  deep  water  are  obtainable. 
Four  miles  of  light  railway  from  Westport  to  Ross- 
minna would  be  required. 

This  work  is,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  harbour 
work  in  the  west.  Westport  harbour  is  very  shallow, 
and  the  approach  very  bad. 

(Signed),  P.  C.  Cowan. 


North  Mayo. 

BaUina  Port. — Present  general  condition  fair.  Navi- 
gation kept  open  and  maintained  by  Harbour  Board. 
One  and  a quarter  miles  from  Ballina  railway  station. 
Might  be  connected  by  tramway.  Road  in  good  order. 
The  Harbour  Board  are  desirous  to  extend  the  harbour 
accommodation  so  as  to  permit  entrance  of  vessels  of 
larger  tonnage,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  nego* 
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tiating  a loan  for  the  purpose.  The  entrance  could  be 
much  improved  by  dredging;  sea  fisheries  undeveloped. 
The  landing  quay  is  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  but  is 
included  here  as  it  serves  chiefly  the  Jtown  of  Ballina. 

Belmullet  Pier. — Recently  repaired  by  Piers  and 
Roads  Commission.  Is  in  good  order.  No  outlay  re- 
quired, but  a man  might  be  appointed  at  a small  salary 
to  look  after  crane  handles.  Nearest  railway  station 
forty-two  English  miles — station,  Ballina.  There  is 
complete  communication  by  public  road.  Cost  of  light 
railway  is  estimated  at  £120,000,  but  there  is  no 
probability  of  the  line  being  constructed,  except  with 
aid  from  Government  The  barony  of  Erris  is  very 
poor,  and  the  additional  cess  on  this  barony,  about  3s., 
would  be  unsupportable.  The  additional  cess  on  the 
barony  of  Tyrawley  comes  to  about  6 %d.  A light 
railway  between  Ballina  and  Belmullet  is  very  much 
required,  and  would  probably  pay  its  working  expenses. 

The  Belmullet  is  used  chiefly  for  trading  purposes, 
and  but  little  by  fishing  vessels.  The  class  of  vessels 
using  the  pier  being  small  trading  vessels,  hookers 
and  open  boats.  There  is  fair  shelter ; L.  W.  at  neaps 
0 ; H.  W.  at  neaps  8 feet.  There  are  several  small 
local  fishing  boats. 

Blacksod  Bay. — The  upper  part  of  this  bay  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  owing  to  several  very  large  reefs 
of  rocks,  which  should  be  removed,  as  there  is  con- 
siderable traffic  from  vessels  plying  between  Westport 
and  Belmullet  pier. 

Belmullet  Canal. — In  places  the  pitching  requires 
to  be  replaced,  and  a few  other  general  repairs,  which 
would  probably  amount  to  £15.  Public  road  on  each 
side,  and  a draw-bridge  across  centre  of  canal.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  canal  a landing  place  is  being  con- 
structed for  the  accommodation  of  fishermen  and 
trading  vessels.  This  canal  is  only  occasionally  used 
for  the  passage  of  vessels  from  one  bay  to  the  other. 
Low  water  at  neaps  4 feet.  High  water  at  neaps  1 1 feet. 

Broadhaven  Pier — Requires  a small  amount  of  re- 
pairs, cost  of  same  £5.  Nearest  railway  station, 
Ballina,  fortyrone  and  a half  English  miles.  Complete 
communication  by  road  both  to  Ballina  and  Belmullet, 
used  chiefly  by  vessels  trading  to  Belmullet,  also  by 
small  fishing  vessels  and  curraghs  L.W.  neaps  0 ; H. 
W.  neaps  7 4 feet ; affords  good  shelter.  There  are 
several  small  local  fishing  boats. 

Glenlara. — Much  in  want  of  repairs  owing  to  late 
storms.  Cost  of  repairs,  £30.  Forty-eight  miles  from 
Ballina  railway  station.  There  is  a fair  road  to  the 
slip,  and  a sum  of  money  was  granted  at  last  Erris 
Sessions  for  repair  of  road  used  by  fishing  curraghs  ; 
L.  W.  neaps,  2 feet ; H.  W.  neaps,  10  feet.  Curraghs 
are  almost  the  only  class  of  boat  that  use  this  slip. 
Does  not  afford  much  shelter  being  exposed  to  N.W. 
W.  & S.W.  winds. 

Killala. — In  very  good  condition,  eight  miles  to 
Ballina  railway  station,  used  by  ships  of  300,  400  and 
even  500  tons,  also  by  occasional  steamers.  There  is 
an  export  and  import  trade  here.  Principal  trade 
oats  out — flour,  general  merchandise,  and  timber  in. 
L.  W.  neaps  3 feet;  H.  W.  neaps  12  feet.  Vessels 
also  come  into  this  bay  for  shelter,  and  while  waiting 
for  a tide  up  the  Moy  to  Ballina.  No  hookers  in  the 
harbour.  A few  open  yawls.  There  is  complete  com- 
munication with  the  quay  by  road.  If  a railway 
were  constructed  there  is  no  doubt  a considerable  trade 
would  undoubtedly  spring  up.  The  improvement  of 
the  Moy  or  the  Killala  trailway  with  improvements, 
Killala  harbour  would  also  to  a great  extent  influence 
the  promoters  of  light  railways  in  Mayo,  as  Ballina  or 
Killala  would  then  be  considered  the  better  port  to 
have  communication  with  rather  than  Sligo. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Killala  pier  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  connexion  with  the  Killala  rail- 
way, but  neither  projects  has,  I believe,  yet  been 
financed. 

Lackan — is  being  rebuilt,  fifteen  miles  from  Ballina 
railway  station,  only  used  at  present  by  open  yawls. 


Hookers  would  get  good  shelter  here  when  the  pier  is 
built,  and  there  is  sufficient  depth.  Road  communica- 
tion is  not  very  good. 

Salen  Pier  and  Bock. — Requires  general  repairs. 
Cost,  including  dock  wall,  £50  for  repairs.  Forty-six 
and  a half  miles  from  Ballina  railway  station.  There  is 
complete  communication  by  public  road.  Little  used 
at  present,  and  very  seldom  for  fishing  purposes. 
L.  W.  at  neaps  0 ; H.  W.  neaps  8 feet ; used  hy 
boats  and  hookers  for  com  and  kelp.  This  pier 
affords  good  shelter.  There  are  a few  local  fishing  boats. 

Ta/rmon  or  Blacksod  Pier. — Requires  general  re- 
pairs. A portion  of  this  pier  was  washed  away  during 
recent  storms.  Cost  of  repairs,  £12.  Fifty -six  and  a 
half  English  miles  from  Ballina  railway  station. 
There  is  complete  communication  by  road.  A good  deal 
used  for  fishing  purposes  as  well  as  general  trading 
purposes.  L.  W.  neaps  If  feet ; H.  W.  neaps  8-|  feet! 
Fishing  curraghs,  hookers,  and  trading  vessels  use 
this  pier.  Tolerably  well  sheltered.  There  are  several 
local  boats  and  curraghs. 

General  Remarks. — There  will  be  little  develop- 
ment of  the  Fisheries  in  North  Mayo  until  the 
fishermen  are  provided  with  a better  class  of  boats, 
and  the  present  railway  system  has  been  extended. 

(Signed),  R.  H.  Dorman. 

Nov.  10,  1886. 


County  of  Sligo. 

Inishcrone. — Not  completed.  Ballina  about  six 
miles. 

Poolnadirra. — Referred  to  reports  to  grand  jury  on 
several  occasions.  Some  required  for  repairs  doubtful. 
Nearest  railway  station,  Ballisodare,  about  12  miles. 

Pullagheeny. — No  pier.  Nearest  railway  station, 
Ballina,  about  1 0 miles.  There  is  complete  communica- 
tion with  pier  by  road. 

Roughley. — In  tolerable  repair.  Nearest  railway 
station,  Sligo,  14  miles.  There  is  not  complete  com- 
munication with  pier. 

(Signed),  C.  B.  Jones. 

Nov.  1886. 

County  of  Donegal. — South  District. 

Bv/aatruhan  Pier  and  Boat  Slip. — Structurally 
sound  and  in  good  repair.  Alterations  already  sug- 
gested with  reference  to  grade  of  slip  and  limited 
capacity  of  boat  port.  Three  and  a half  statute  miles 
from  G.  N.  R.  station  at  Ballyshannon.  Complete 
connexion  with  the  pier  and  slip  by  county  road. 

Salthill  or  Sea  Vieiv  Pier. — Structurally  sound 
and  in  good  repair.  Eight  statute  miles  from  W.  D.  R. 
station  at  Druminin.  Complete  connection  with 
county  road. 

Ballysagga/rt  Sea  Wall  and  Slip. — Structurally 
sound  qnd  in  good  repair.  Rough  platform  of  rock 
under  lee  of  sea  wall  should  be  levelled.  This  for- 
merly reported  on.  Eight  to  ten  perches  of, connex- 
ion with  county  road  requires  widening  and  protection 
wall.  About  seventeen  statute  miles  from  W.  D.  R. 
station  at  Druminin. 

Bruckless  Pier  (small  work). — Structurally  sound 
and  in  good  repair.  Sixteen  miles  from  W.  D.  R. 
station  at  Druminin.  Complete  communication  with 
county  road. 

Killybegs  Pier  and  Quay  (old  work). — In  repair. 
Very  seldom  used.  Eighteen  statute  miles  from 
W.  D.  R.  station  at  Druminin.  Complete  communica- 
tion with  county  road. 

Tawney  Pier. — Structurally  sound  and  in  good  re- 
pair. About  thirty  miles  from  W.  D.  R.  station  at 
Druminin.  Complete  communication  with  county  road 

Teelin  Pier  (old  work). — Sound  and  in  repair. 
About  thirty-four  miles  from  W.  D.  R.  station  at 
Druminin.  About  twenty  perches  of  land  connecting 
with  county  road,  sufficient  for  traffic. 
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Teelin  Pier  (new). — Structurally  sound  and  in  good 
repair.  About  thirty-five  miles  from  W.  D.  R. 
station  at  Druminin.  Complete  connexion  with 
county  road. 

Poolhurrin  Sea  Wall  and  Boat  Slip. — Structui-ally 
sound  and  in  good  repair.  About  twenty-seven 
statute  miles  from  W.  D.  R.  station  at  Druminin. 
Complete  connexion  with  county  road. 

Malinbeg  Quay  cmd  Slip. — Structurally  sound  and 
in  good  repair.  Complete  connexion  with  county 
road.  About  forty-six  miles  from  W.  D.  R.  station  at 
Druminin. 

Burton  Port  and  Quay. — Structurally  sound  and 
in  good  repair.  Complete  connexion  with  county 
road.  About  forty-two  miles  from  the  Londonderry 
and  Lough  Swilly  railway  station  at  Letterkenny. 

Leabgarrow  (small  boat  slip)  Arrcmmore  Island. — 
In  good  repair.  Connexion  with  county  road.  Two 
and  a half  miles  to  mainland  at  Burton  port. 

Rannagh  Pier,  Arranmore  Island. — Structurally 
sound  and  in  good  repair.  Three  miles  to  mainland 
at  Burton  port.  Not  connected  with  county  road. 
About  100  perches  of  warren  intervenes. 

Bunatruhan. — Objections  already  submitted  to  the 
Board  with  reference  to  grade  and  arrangement  of  slip. 

Ballysaggart. — Objections  already  submitted  to  the 
Board  with  reference  to  a rough  and  inconvenient 
platform  of  rock  immediately  under  the  lee  of  the  sea 
wall — should  be  levelled. 

Bu/rton  Port. — Dries  off  at  low  water.  Nasty  ledge 
of  rock  just  appearing  close  to  quay  where  vessels 
berth ; caused  serious  injury  in  straining  a steamer 
which  lay  upon  it — slightly  covered  with  mud  and  not 
easily  seen — could  be  removed  at  a trifling  cost. 

Suggestions  and  Remarks. 

On  the  whole  I am  of  opinion  that,  having  reference 
to  the  class  of  vessels  belonging  to,  and  fishing  from 
the  ports  of  the  seaboard  of  the  south  districts  of  the 
County  of  Donegal,  a very  liberal  provision  has  been 
made ; and  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vessels 
fishing,  and  the  annual  product  of  their  work,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  money  has  been  expended ; 
but  should  the  local  fishing  become  further  developed, 
the  construction  of  some  marine  works  at  Kelly’s 
Rock  (about  five  miles  north  of  Bunatruhan),  Inver 
(four  miles  west  of  Salt  Hill  pier),  and  Portnoo,  where 
a former  pier  existed,  might  be  expedient. 

I cannot,  however,  close  these  brief  observations 
without  calling  special  attention  to  the  very  fine  har- 
bour of  Killybegs,  which  is  at  present  unprovided  with 
anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a pier,  quay,  or 
wharf. 

Donegal  bay  has  been  most  successfully  fished,  es- 
pecially during  the  past  two  seasons,  by  well  organized 
fleets  of  boats  of  a large  class  from  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Killybegs  harbour, 
which  could  accommodate  many  fleets  of  such  vessels, 
was,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the  only  port  used  by,  and 
conveniently  accessible  to  these  vessels,  whose  number 
will,  I am  informed,  be  greatly  increased  next  season. 

As  a fishing  station  on  Donegal  bay,  it  is,  I would 
almost  say,  the  only  one  of  public  importance,  and 
worth  the  serious  consideration  of  Government. 

The  ports  already  enumerated,  and  now  sufficiently 
supplied,  are, compared  to  Killybegs,  quite  insignificant, 
and  I would  very  respectfully  submit  that  any  further 
expenditiu-e  of  public  money  should  in  the  first  place 
be  allocated  to  the  construction  of  commodious  marine 
works  at  Killybegs,  whose  utility  cannot  be  controver- 
ted, especially  when  we  admit  the  great  probability  of 
the  future  extension  of  the  West  Donegal  Light  Rail- 
way to  that  port,  and  the  almost  certain  extension  of 
the  hitherto  limited  fishing  in  Donegal  bay. 

Such  works  as  those  to  which  I now  refer,  unlike  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  small  local  harbours,  never 
become  the  subject  of  future  petty  controversies  and 
contentions. 

(Signed),  E.  Gahan,  c.e.,  f.r.g.s. 


County  of  Donegal. 

1.  Ballyness , — (1)  Pier  Sound.  (2)  Sea  wall  to 

approach  road ; road  requires  slight  repairs  ; cost 
under  £10.  (3)  Letterkenny  railway  station  twenty- 

eight  miles ; road  communication  complete.  (4) 
Sufficient  for  fishery  purposes. 

2.  Buna-ana. — (1)  Pier  Sound.  (2)  No  repairs  re- 
quired. (3)  Buncrana  railway  station,  half  mile  off ; 
road  communication  complete.  (4)  Sufficient  for 
fishery  purposes. 

3.  Downies  Bay. — (1)  Pier  Sound.  (2)  No  re- 

pairs necessary,  but  for  the  sake  of  appearance  it  might 
be  well  to  rake  out  and  point  joint  between  coping  and 
paving  ; cost  under  £5.  (3)  Letterkenny  railway 

station,  23  miles  off ; road  communication  for  about 
two  one-eighth  miles  over  tidal  strand,  from  Carrigart. 
(4)  Boat  slip  required. 

4.  Moville. — (1  and  2)  I have  not  seen  this  pier  for 
over  two  years,  but  believe  it  to  be  in  a sound  condi- 
tion. (3)  Londonderry,  19  miles  off;  road  communi 
cation  complete.  (4)  Harbour  for  larger  class  of 
boats  required. 

5.  Portnablahy. — (1)  Sound.  (2)  Under  £10.  (3) 
Letterkenny  railway  station,  21  miles  off ; road 
communication  complete.  (4)  Sufficient  for  fishery 
purposes. 

6.  Portsalon. — New  pier  in  com-se  of  construction. 
(3)  Letterkenny  railway  station,  27  miles  off ; road 
communication  complete.  (4)  If  the  cant  of  this  pier 
were  extended  thirty  feet,  making  it  100  feet,  instead 
of  seventy  feet  long,  it  would  be  a well  sheltered  har- 
bour for  a larger  class  of  boat. 

7.  RathnuuMen. — (1)  Sound.  (2)  No  repairs  re- 
quired. (3)  Letterkenny  railway  station,  twelve 
and  a half  miles  off.  (4)  Sufficient  accommodation 
for  fishery  purposes. 

(Signed),  Robert  Haire. 

Nov.  6,  1886. 


County  Londonderry. 

1.  Portstevjart. — (1)  In  progress  of  being  made. 
The  pier  not  yet  handed  over  to  county  authorities. 

(2)  Impossible  to  say  until  work  is  complete,  impairs 
depending  on  the  method  in  which  the  work  ls  done. 

(3)  One  and  thi-ee  quarter  miles  to  nearest  railway 
station,  but  a steam  tramway  and  a good  county  road 
are  only  about  eight  perches  distant  from  the  pier. 

(4)  Impossible  to  answer  this  until  the  work  is  com- 
plete, and  the  amount  of  accommodation  to  be  pro 
vided  is  known. 

(Signed),  A.  C.  Adair, 

Nov.  8, 1886. 


County  of  Antrim. 

1.  Ballycastle. — Very  dilapidated.  Reconstruction 
and  change  of  site  desirable.  At  least  £1,000  expen- 
diture in  repairs  necessary.  Distant  from  Ballycastle 
railway  station  about  one  mile.  Good  road  thereto. 

2.  Carrickfergus. — In  good  condition.  Large  ex- 
penditure in  improvements  lately.  Distant  half  a mile 
from  Carrickfergus  station.  Branch  railway  to 
harbour  in  course  of  construction. 

3.  Cushendall. — There  is  no  pier  at  Cushendall. 
Probably  Red  Bay,  near  Cushendall,  is  meant.  Red 
Bay,  though  dilapidated  in  part,  is  sufficiently  safe, 
and  of  very  little  utility  for  fishing.  Situate  eight 
miles  from  Knockanelly  railway  station. 

4.  Portmuck. — Harbour  silted  up.  Walls  out  of 
repair.  Expenditure  of  £200  or  so  would  effect  suffi- 
cient improvement.  Useful  to  farmer-fishermen  of 
Island  Magee. 

I believe  the  fishing  round  Antrim  is  confined  very 
much  to  Belfast  Lough,  that  the  fishing  grounds  out- 
side are  hardly  touched,  that  the  number  of  boats 
engaged  ls  small,  and  that  the  accommodation  for  them 
is  very  deficient. 

4 Z 2 
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I think  a great  fishery  and  refuge  harbour  ought'  to 
be  formed  at  Portrush,  where  advantage  can  be  taken 
of  the  natural  breakwater  formed  by  the  Skerries  rocks, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  late  William  .Dargan  and  others, 
from  time  to  time. 

(Signed),  J.  H.  Brett. 

4th  November,  1886. 

County  op  Down. 

Annalong. — (1).  This  harbour  is  in  good  repair,  and 
extension  improvements,  under  Board  of  Works,  are 
advancing  to  completion.  (2).  No  sum  at  present  re- 
quired for  repairs.  (3).  Seven  miles  from  Newcastle 
station,  and  good  county  road  to  pier.  (4).  The 
accommodation  for  fisheries  are  as  good  as  the  locality 
permits,  but  I believe  a storm  wall  along  the  river 
entrance  is  required,  say  £400  to  £500. 

Kilkeel. — (1).  In  very  good  repair,  and  also  exten- 
sion improvement,  under  Board  of  Works,  now  in 
hands.  (2).  No  sum  for  repairs  now  required.  (3). 
Twelve  miles  from  Warrenpoint  station,  and  thirteen 
miles  from  Newcastle,  with  good  county  road  to 
harbour.  (4).  The  accommodation  for  fisheries,  when 
works  are  completed,  are  expected  to  be  very  good, 
and  nothing  further  has  been  suggested  or  asked  for. 

Newcastle. — (1).  Fishery  Commissioners,  and  it  not 
appearing  to  be  of  much,  if  any  advantage,  to  the 
fisheries,  no  steps  were  taken  to  have  the  pier  rebuilt. 
The  north  pier  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  used  by 
the  small  boats.  (2).  In  1870  Sir  J ohn  Coode  reported 
that  it  would  require  a sum  of  £13,800  to  construct 
the  necessary  works,  and  as  much  more  damage  has 
since  been  done,  this  sum  should  be  very  largely  in- 
creased, say  probably  to  £16,000.  (3).  The  harbour 
is  within  one  mile  of  the  Newcastle  railway  station, 


and  has  a good  road  to  it.  (4).  Knowing  the  very 
strong  feeling  expressed  against  the  expenditure  of 
money,  to  be  repaid  by  the  barony,  on  this  harbour 
I am  not  prepared  to  report  or  offer  suggestions  for 
improving  the  accommodation,  but  refer  to  the  report 
of  your  engineer,  Mr.  Manning,  made  27th  February, 
1871,  which,  along  with  that  of  Sir  John  Coode,  covers 
all  that  is  required  for  repairs  or  repair's  and  improve- 
ments. 

(Signed),  B.  B.  Murray. 

November,  1886. 


County  of  Louth. 

1.  Carlingford. — (1).  Fair.  Lately  extended  by 
Board  of  Works.  (2).  Nil.  (3).  To  Carlingford 
railway  station  200  yards,  with  good  roads. 

2.  Glogher  Head.—(  1),  (2),  (4).  Now  being  ex- 
tended by  Board  of  Works.  (3).  Eight  and  a half 
miles  to  Drogheda  railway  station,  and  eight  and  a 
half  miles  to  Dunleer.  Good  roads,  except  for  half  a 
mile  at  Clogher  Head  where  the  road  is  very  steep. 

3.  Dummy. — (1)  and  (2).  Temporary  piling  has 
been  put  up  to  stop  travel  of  shingle ; when  this  gives 
way  the  harbour  will  silt  up,  and  a large  sum  will  be 
required  to  remove  the  silt.  (3).  Good  road  to  Dunleer 
railway  station,  seven  and  a half  miles. 

(4).  Giles  Quay. — (1).  Fair  order — £58  just  ex- 
pended. (2).  About  £30  (might  be  obviated  by  a 
granite  toe,  cost  about  £150)  per  annum  required  to 
repair  damage  to  shingle.  (3).  Good  road  to  the  Bush 
railway  station,  three  miles. 

(Signed),  P.  J.  Lynan. 

4th  November,  1886. 


Memoranda  furnished  by  the  District  Engineers  on  Fishery  Piers  and 
Harbours  Service  on  the  Fishing  and  Trawling  Grounds. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Including  Coasts  of  part  of  Down,  Counties  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford. 


The  fishing  industry  of  the  east  coast  of  Ireland 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — (1)  trawling,  (2) 
herring  fishing,  (3)  long  line  fishing,  numbered  in 
their  order  of  importance. 

(1.)  Trawling  principally  for  turbot,  sole,  skate, 
place,  fluke,  and  other  ground  fish.  Cod,  bream, 
gurnet,  congers,  ling,  hake,  and  haddock  are  also 
caught  in  the  trawls.  Dublin  is  the  great  centre  of 
this  trade,  owning  over  fifty  boats  of  the  largest  class 
(tonnage  from  fifty  to  sixty  tons),  drawing  from  eight 
to  eleven  feet  water.  Asmaller  class  of  boats  (generally 
large  herring  boats)  also  trawl,  but  do  not  go  such 
distances  from  home. 

The  trawling  ground  is  divided  into  two  parts 
(coloured  red  on  the  accompanying  plan)  by  foul 
ground  lying  between  the  south  end  of  the  Kish  Bank 
and  the  Tuskar  Rock,  off  Carnsore  Point. 

Taking  the  northern  ground  first.  It  starts  from 
about  five  miles  outside  the  south  of  the  Kish  Bank, 
and  goes  almost  in  a straight  line  to  the  Calf  of  Man. 
This  is  the  outside  boundary,  the  bottom  of  the  Irish 
Sea  on  the  English  side,  especially  near  Holyhead, 
being  unsuitable  for  trawling. 

From  the  Calf  of  Man  to  Strangford  Lough  is  the 
northern  limit,  and  from  thence  to  the  Kish  Bank  the 
trawling  is  carried  on  at  varying  distances  from  the 
shore.  The  only  harbours  used  by  the  trawlers  along 
this  district  are — Kingstown  (Royal),  Dublin,  Sker- 
ries Roads  in  off-shore  winds,  and  rarely  Carlingford 
Lough  in  favourable  winds  and  tides.  They  prefer, 
unless  disabled,  to  lie  at  their  trawls  rather  than  risk 


entering  any  other  harbour.  Howth,  Skerries,  Clogher 
Head,  and  Ardglass  would  be  most  valuable  harbours 
of  refuge  for  these  boats  if  improved  or  enlarged. 

The  fishermen  would  probably  prefer  them  in  the 
order  mentioned  above,  owing  to  the  propinquity  of 
good  markets.  But  Clogher  Head  and  Skerries  should 
rank  first,  in  my  opinion,  lying  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  fishing  ground. 

Possibly,  in  point  of  distance,  to  run  for  a boat 
encountering  a gale  somewhere  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  fishing  ground  the  most  useful  site  would  be 
somewhere  between  Carlingford  and  Dundrum  Bay. 
But,  as  far  as  1 can  learn,  the  foul  ground  extends 
some  distance  from  the  shore  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  southern  trawling  ground  commences  about 
the  Tuskar  Rock,  going  out  as  far  as  mid-channel,  I 
believe,  and  going  south  down  mid-channel  there  is 
good  trawling  ground  much  further  south  than  shown, 
but  the  Dublin  trawlers  do  not  go  further  south  than 
Cork  harbour  at  most.  The  only  harbour  used  on 
this  ground  north  of  Dungarvan  (which  is  the  north 
boundary  of  the  eastern  district)  are  "Waterford  (na- 
tural harbour)  and  Dunmore  (Royal  harbour). 

Improvements  in  Dunmore  and  Dungarvan  would 
be  taken  advantage  of,  I hear. 

(2.)  The  herring  fishing  is  carried  on  in  boats  of 
from  fifteen  to  forty  tons,  chiefly  drawing  up  to  eight 
feet  water. 

This  fishing  extends  along  the  whole  coast,  and  is 
shown  on  the  accompanying  plan  by  a blue  wash. 

The  seasons  when  the  herrings  arrive  at  any  place 
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vary  greatly.  The  chief  harbours  along  the  east  coast 
used  by  these  boats,  and  also  in  some  cases  by  coast- 
ing schooners,  are  Ardglass,  Annalong,  Kilkeel,  Car- 
lingford,  Clogher,  Balbriggan,  Skerries,  Rush,  Howth, 
Grey  stones,  Wicklow,  Arklow,  Courtown,  Wexford, 
Rosslare,  Kjlmore,  Dungarvan.  Some  of  these  are 
being  improved,  but  most  of  them  are  dry  harbours 
(dry  at  low  water).  Besides  the  harbours  named  as 
capable  of  improvement  for  the  trawlers,  Greystones 
appears  to  me  to  be  a favourable  site,  and  (although  I 
do  not  know  the  place  personally)  Carnsore  Point. 
At  Carnsore  Point  and  Wicklow  Head  the  banks  (of 
which  there  are  almost  a continuous  chain  from  Dublin 
Bay  to  Carnsore)  open  out  somewhat.  The  harbours 


are  both  outside  the  trawlers’  beat.  At  Greystones 
three  wrecks  of  trading  schooners  occurred  during  the 
year. 

(3.)  Line  fishing.  This  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  open 
boats  along  the  whole  channel,  and  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  bank  or  district.  The  fish  caught  are  cod, 
ling,  hake,  bream,  gurnet,  conger,  haddock,  and  also 
ground  fish. 

(Signed) 

* A.  Pentland. 

2nd  November,  1886. 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Including  Coasts  of  Cork,  Kerry.  Limerick  and  Clare. 


In  answer  to  your  memo,  of  18th,  I send  what 
information  (on  the  subject  of  Pishing  Banks  and 
Natural  Harbours  of  Refuge  on  the  coast  of  my 
district)  I have  been  able  to  get. 

Coast  op  Cork. 

Fishing  Banks. — OIF  Baltimore,  from ' Fastnet  to 
Galley  Head,  mackerel  are  caught  close  inshore  early 
in  season  and  later  on,  eight  to  nine  miles  offing. 

Red  Bank. — Twenty-five  miles  off  Fastnet.  — Cod, 
hake,  &c.  No  information  on  this  point  from  other 
parts  of  Cork  coast. 

Natural  Refuges. — Queenstown,  Kinsale,  Glandore, 
Castletownsend,  Baltimore,  Long  Island  Sound,  Crook- 
haven,  Castletown  Berehaven  and  Castletown 
Harbour. 


Coast  of  Kerry. 

Fishing  Banks  are  marked  on  tracing,  and  I may 
say,  that  this  information  is  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  is  the 
result  of  five  years  practical  experience. 

Natural  Refuges. — Samphire,  Smerwick,  Ventry, 
Dingle,  Valencia,  Sneem,  Killmaki llogue. 

Coast  op  Clare. 

Fishing  Banks. — No  information. 

Natv/ral  Refuges. — None. 

The  exposed  nature  of  this  coast  seems  to  render  it 
very  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  construct  artificial 
harbours.  A breakwater  to  shelter  Carrigaliolt  Pier 
from  the  N.W.  would  be  of  some  use. 

(Signed),  Henry  Keating. 

November,  1886. 


WESTERN 
Including  Coasts  of 

I.  I have  marked  on  Index  Map  the  site  of  the 
fishing  banks  in  this  district,  and  regret  that  I have 
veiy  little  information  to  add  of  which  you  are  not 
already  in  possession. 

II.  I have  also  furnished  a list  on  which  the 
different  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  each  district  is  shown. 

III.  Natural  Ifarbou/rs. — Starting  from  the  Galway 
roadsteads  in  which  there  is  good  shelter  to  the  lea  of 
Mutton  Island  there  is  no  harbour,  except  tidal,  in 
which  boats  could  take  refuge  nearer  than  Cashla  or 
Costello  Bay. 

Following  the  coast  northwards,  you  have  Greal- 
man’s  Bay,  Kilkerran  Bay,  Betraghboy  Bay,  and 
Roundstone,  all  of  these  afford  good  shelter. 

The  trawlers  andtheCladdagh  boats  that  fish  this  part 
of  the  bay  put  into  Cashla,  when  they  are  unable  to 
return  to  Galway. 

The  other  bays  are  too  distant  to  be  of  service. 
There  is  also  good  anchorage  in  Killeany  Bay,  N. 
Arran,  except  in  N.E.  winds,  when  it  is  too  exposed. 
A suitable  site  for  a harbour  could,  I think,  be 
found  in  this  bay. 

If  it  were  decided  to  build  a harbour  in  Galway,  I 
should  think  a favourable  spot  would  be  found  at  or 
near  Spiddal.  The  boats  would  be  on  the  fishing 
ground  and  need  not  return  nightly  to  Galway,  as  the 
fish  could  be  forwarded  by  cart  or  other  means  to 
Galway. 

With  the  exception  of  Galway  Bay,  there  is  very 
little  fishing  done  in  this  district,  except  for  lobsters 
and  the  commoner  kinds  of  round  fish,  the  total  absence 
of  a market  for  the  better  kinds  of  fish,  prevents  their 
being  followed. 

Berthragliboy  Bay,  I have  often  heard  spoken  of 
as  a favourable  site  for  a harbour.  It  has  the  objec- 
tion of  being  almost  without  communication. 


DISTRICT. 

Galway  and  Mayo. 

If  any  harbours  are  built  on  the  west  coast  to 
encourage  a better  class  of  boat  being  used  than  is  at 
present  the  custom,  I think  it  important  that  they 
should  have  railway  or  other  communication,  and 
offer  facilities  for  cheap  and  quick  conveyance  of 
fish  to  the  great  markets,  so  as  to  induce  Scotch,  Manx, 
and  perhaps  French  boats  to  visit  the  western  coast. 

The  natives,  even  if  suitable  harbours  were  built, 
do  not  know  how  to  fish  except  in  the  simple  way 
they  do ; it  would,  I think,  be  only  by  the  force  of 
example  that  they  could  be  induced  to  use  a larger 
class  of  boat  than  they  now  have.  Even  with  suitable 
harbours,  I fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  a better 
class  of  men  and  boats  as  at  Kinsale  and  Baltimore  to 
visit  the  west  for  fisliing  purposes.  The  coast  is  so 
exposed,  the  weather  uncertain,  that  much  time  must 
be  lost  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

Clew  Bay. — I think  a favourable  site,  for  a harbour 
for  a better  class  of  boat,  could  be  found-  about 
Rossmina  Point ; it  could  be  easily  connected  with 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  by  a line  of  about 
three  miles  along  the  shore.  The  existing  pier  at 
Mullaranny  could  also  be  extended  if  such  were  con- 
sidered desirable.  Two  large  steam  trawlers  were 
working  this  year  in  Clew  Bay,  Blacksod,  and  Done- 
gal Bays.  In  Blacksod  they  had  a very  large  take  of 
soles  and  turbot,  but  had  to  leave  on  account  of  the 
unusual  number  of  star  fish  that  filled  the  nets. 
From  Achill  to  Belmullet  there  is  a very  good  fishing 
ground  for  all  kinds  of  fish.  It  is  seldom  fished  ex- 
cept for  lobsters,  and  the  common  kinds  of  coarse 
fish.  There  is  excellent  shelter  in  Blacksod  Bay,  Elly 
Bay  forming  a natural  harbour. 

The  great  distance  from  a market,  and  the  want  of 
a quick  and  cheap  means  of  sending  off  fish  are  greatly 
against  this  locality. 
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From  Broadhaven  to  Ballina  the  same  remarks 
apply.  Little  fishing  is  done  except  for  lobsters, 
herring,  and  coarse  kinds  of  fish  ; the  boats  in  use  are 
canoes  and  yawls. 

I must,  however,  except  Lackan ; these  villagers 
fish  regularly  for  all  kinds  of  fish,  for  which  they  find 
a ready  market  in  Ballina. 

Killala  Bay  has  also  been  advocated  as  a suitable 
site  for  a harbour.  It  was  also  proposed  to  connect 
the  same  by  railway  with  Ballina.  The  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  this  project  are  well  known  to  you,  and 
do  not  require  any  further  remark. 

I find  that  I have  omitted  Ballynakil  and  Killary 
Bays  ; there  is  excellent  natural  shelter  to  be  found  in 
each. . 

Different  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  following  piers  and  harbours  : — 

Galway  cmd  Bay. — Turbot,  brit,  soles,  dory,  cod, 
ling,  hake,  conger  eels,  pollock,  whiting,  plaice,  gurnet, 
herring,  mackerel,  bream. 

Spiddal  Pier. — Same  kinds  of  fish  as  above,  but 
little  fished  except  for  lobsters  and  bream. 

Gashla. — There  is  more  fishing  done  here  than  at 
Spiddal — lobsters,  herring,  mackerel,  bream,  cod,  and 
ling. 

Collaheigue. — Same  as  Cashla. 

Kilkerran. — Principally  lobsters  and  bream. 

Arran  Islands. — All  kinds  of  fish  given  above  in 
Galway  Bay  abound  round  these  islands.  The  prin- 
cipal fishing  is,  however,  lobsters,  cod,  ling,  conger, 
bream,  herring,  mackerel.  The  fish  are  salted,  and 
find  a ready  market  in  Galway. 

Large  quantities  of  bream  are  taken,  salted  and 
dried,  and  forwarded  to  Galway  yearly  from  these 
islands. 

Ardmore  (Kilkerran  Bay.) — Lobsters  are  the  prin- 
cipal fishery  near  this  work,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  taken.  Herring  and  mackerel  are  also  taken, 
besides  bream  and  conger.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
most  of  the  boats  are  engaged  gathering  seaweed  for 
kelp  burning. 

Crumpa/un,  Mason  Island,  and  Ard  West  Piers. — 
The  same  remarks  as  for  Ardmore  apply  to  these 
places. 


Roundstone,  Go.  Galway. — Little,  if  any,  fishing  is 
carried  on  in  tills  bay,  except  for  lobster's.  ° 

Dooleen,  Bunowen,  Ballyconeely,  Go.  Galway. 

Same  as  Roundstone,  but  the  lobster  fishing  is  more 
followed. 

Clifden. — Lobsters,  bream,  cod,  ling,  hake,  her- 
ings,  mackerel,  bream,  conger,  and  pollock.  These 
fish  are  sent  into  Clifden,  being  the  nearest  market 
town. 

Cleggan  and  Inishboffin. — The  same  kinds  of  fish 
as  are  given  for  Galway  Bay  are  caught  off  Inish- 
boffin and  the  neighbouring  islands,  lobsters,  cod,  lino- 
and  bream,  being,  I think,  the  principal.  The  nearest 
markets  are  Clifden  and  Westport. 

Leenane,  Go.  Galway. — Same  as  Clifden. 

Roonagli.  Go.  Mayo. — This  is  the  nearest  landing 
place  for  Clare  Island.  All  the  kinds  of  fish  as  given  for 
Galway  are  to  be  found  near  this  island,  but  I am 
informed  it  is  little  fished. 

Lecanvy,  Clew  Bay , County  Mayo. — There  is  only 
one  boat  that  occasionally  fishes  from  this  village. 

CarrowJceeran,  Clew  Bay. — Several  hookers  fish 
from  this  village.  The  same  kinds  of  fish  found  in 
Galway  Bay  are  to  be  met  in  Clew  Bay.  Most  of  the 
fresh  fish  sold  in  Westport  is  caught  by  these  men — 
herring,  mackerel,  place,  cod,  ling. 

Westport. — Same  as  Carrowkeeran. 

Mulranny,  County  Mayo. — There  is  a good  fishing 
ground  off  this  district — lobsters,  place,  soles,  cod  and 
ling,  as  well  as  herring  and  mackerel. 

Achill. — All  kinds  of  fish  are  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  round  this  island,  but  it  is  seldom  fished  except 
for  lobsters.  Herring  and  mackerel,  when  they  are 
on  the  coast,  are  also  taken. 

Belmullet. — Lobsters,  cod,  ling,  herring,  mackerel, 
bream,  pollock  (turbot  and  soles  a few)  are  the  prin- 
cipal fish  that  find  a market  in  this  town. 

Beider g,  Bally  castle  — Lobsters  principally,  but  most 
of  the  other  kinds  of  fish  are  to  be  caught. 

Lackan. — All  the  kinds  of  fish  as  given  for  Galway 
Bay  are  caught  off  this  coast. 

(Signed)  Henry  Ree. 

28th  October,  1886. 


NORTHERN  DISTRICT, 


Including  Coasts  of  Siigo,  Donegal, 

I have  marked,  as  near  as  I can,  the  position  of  the 
principal  fishing  hanks  as  far  as  I could  get  any  infor- 
mation. 

I am  not  sure  of  the  direction  of  the  bank  at  A. 
It  is  called  the  Yellow  Bank.  The  Hempsken  or 
Hempten  Bank  at  D,  referred  to  in  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  Piers  and  Harbours  Commission  at  their 
inquiries  (extracts  herewith),  extends  as  far  as  Rathlin 
Island  I was  informed  at  Portstewart. 

I also  enclose  return  of  places  where  works  have 
been  constructed,  or  are  in  course  of  construction. 


Deny,  Antrim,  and  part  of  Down. 

The  points  at  which  I consider  harbours  would  be 
useful  for  a large  class  of  fishing  craft  would  be  Inish- 
crone,  Killybegs,  and  Ballyoastle. 

The  places  for  shelter,  as  far  as  I know  them,  are 
referred  to  in  extracts  from  evidence  before  Piers  and 
Harbours  Commission,  which  I abstract  in  the  follow- 
ing cases. 

(Signed) 

Robert  Haire. 

30th  October,  1886. 


Culdaff. — Glengad,  one  mile  from  this,  thence 
twelve  to  Moville  (market  for  fish),  outer  bank  twenty 
miles  off,  inner  six  miles — codfish,  turbot,  &c.  Glen- 
gad, eighteen  miles  to  Hemptken  Bank ; fish  leaving 
inner  bank  ; not  safe  to  go  to  outer ; no  good  bank 
between. 

Malin  Head. — Distant  bank  twenty-five  miles  off; 
six  miles  long,  two  broad ; requires  eight  hours  to  get 
there  ; little  time  left  for  fishing. 

Another  Witness. — Hemptken  Bank  lies  north  and 
north-west  from  here,  thirty-five  miles  off.  Any 
amount  of  fish  could  be  caught. 

Aloville. — Fish  carted  from  Inishowen  Head  and 
Glengad  Head  to  this.  Boats  have  to  run  to  Culmore 
for  shelter,  fifteen  miles  off. 


Hemptken  Bank,  twenty-two  miles  off — the  great 
bank  for  cod  and  turbot. 

Greencastle. — Hemptken  Bank,  between  five  and 
six  miles  long,  two  to  three  broad  ; eighteen  to  nine- 
teen miles  from  Inishowen  Head,  and  fifteen  from 
Malin  Head;  direction,  N.W.  and  S.E. 

Young  men  won’t  engage  in  the  fishing,  seeing  the 
danger  for  want  of  harbour  accommodation. 

Portrush. — Port  Ballintrae  two  miles  off.  Cod- 
banks  on  the  Skerries  side. 

Portstewart. — Shelter  in  Portrush — rea  fish,  sole, 
turbot,  plaice,  cod,  ling,  and  haddock,  as  good  fishing 
here  as  anywhere  round  the  coast.  Three  or  four 
miles  length — difference  in  favour  of  Portstewart — to 
fishing  grounds. 
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Ballycastle. — Plentiful  supply  of  fish  between  Fail- 
Head  and  Rathlin  Island. 

The  nearest  harbour  is  Red  Bay,  twenty  miles  off 
only  good  at  half  tide— all  high  cliffs  up  to  Red  Bay! 
Two  places  where  boats  could  shelter,  Murlough  Bay 
six  miles  off,  and  Portrush  twenty-two.  In  the  winter 
of  1883  some  fishing  boats  were  wrecked  in  Portrush 
harbour,  and  two  scuttled. 

Fishermen  from  Islay  and  Inishowen  come  to  fish 
here,  they  use  far  larger  boats,  which  cannot  be  availed 
of  here  for  want  of  accommodation. 

Hemptken  Bank,  two  miles  to  westward,  between 
Rathlin  and  Lough  Foyle,  eight,  ten,  and  up  to  four- 
teen miles  from  mainland.  For  cod,  ling,  herrings, 
inside  near-  mainland.  Tide  between  island  and  main- 
land too  strong  for  small  boats.  As  much  as  £600 
paid  to  Rathlin  men  for  fish  in  the  winter  season. 

Ballyhalbert. — Ardglass  harbour,  nearest  to  south, 
sixteen  miles  off.  Ballywalter,  three  miles.  Belfast 
Lough  nearest  hai-bour  of  refuge.  Donaghadee  next 
nearest  to  Ballywalter — herring,  cod,  turbot,  mackerel, 
gurnet,  &c.  This  place  as  near  the  fishing  ground  as 
any  on  the  county  Down  coast. 

Cloghy. — Fishing  ground  lies  to  southward  of  Bally- 
halbert and  Portavgey,  about  two  to  three  miles 
nearest.  Cloghy  nearest  fishing  ground — begin  herring 
fishing  a little  north-east  of  light-ship,  1st  June — con- 
tinue to  take  about  two  and  a half  months — generally  go 
south  after  fish  at  night,  come  in  at  M'Cammon  rock, 
near  Portavogey.  Ardglass  fourteen  miles  from 
M'Cammon  rock  and  eleven  from  Cloghey.  Cannot 
get  to  Ai-dglass  at  all  times — distance  too  far — most 
frequently  go  to  Ardglass  as  the  season  recedes.  Ard- 
glass harbour  is  neither  good  nor  middling.  When 
fishing  south  of  Ardglass  would  run  past  Ardglass  and 
come  on  here  if  there  were  a safety  harbour. 

Good  fishing  to  be  had — any  amount  near  here; 
Strangford  Lough  and  Ballywalter  no  use  at  all. 
Donaghadee  is  some  use  as  a harbour  of  refuge,  and 
sometimes  to  sell  fish.  About  two  and  a half  miles 
from  here  to  centre  of  Portavogey,  no  place  of  safety 
in  case  of  a storm. 

Port  Salon. — A quantity  of  fish  in  Lough  Swilly 
ground  from  Buncrana  seawards.  Cod,  ling,  haddock, 
which  latter  are  increasing,  herrings,  sole,  turbot, 
fluke,  and  plaice. 

Twelve  miles  outside,  plentiful  supply  of  fish ; good 
lobster  fishing  also. 

Swilly  Rock,  about  three  miles  seaward,  good  traw- 
ling ground  between  Swilly  Rock  and  Rathmullan. 
No  place  to  come  to  but  this  in  bad  weather — banks 
twenty  miles  outside. 

Portnacross,  nea/r  Killybegs.  — Fishermen  shelter 
here  in  stormy  weather ; cannot  get  round  head  into 
Killybegs  harbour.  One  witness  got  7,000  mackerel 
in  this  little  bay. 

Killybegs. — Yellow  Bank,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
west  of  Raughley  O’Bime — general  belief  that  herrings 
are  in  deep  water  now.  Mackerel  were  got  between 
this  and  Mullaghmore,  ten  miles  from  this  coast — five 
miles  from  St.  John’s  Point.  Lobster  fishing  also  good. 

One  witness  (captain  of  a smack)  saw  between 
» Mount  Charles  and  St.  John’s  Point  nothing  but 
shoals  of  mackerel,  one  of  his  men  caught  200.  There 
were  no  fishermen  out — believes  this  bay  as  good  as  in 
Ireland.  The  great  shoal  of  fish  was  about  five  miles 
from  shore. 

Another  witness  has  taken  ten  dozen  of  macxerel 
in  a few  hours,  and  three  dozen  of  cod  in  a day,  about 
one  and  a half  miles  from  land,  in  Bmckless  Bay. 

Bay  full  of  mackerel  into  the  very  shore. 

Kellys  Rock. — Famous  place  for  herring  fishing. 
Distance  to  St.  John’s  Point,  about  twelve  miles. 

Bundorcm. — Cod,  ling,  salmon,  haddock,  mackerel, 
herring,  and  all  kinds  of  fish  and  lobsters.  Could 
often  fish  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  land. 

Augliris. — Six  or  seven  fishing  banks,  one  to  one 
and  a half  miles  off.  Any  quantity  of  fish— cod,  had- 
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dock,  ling,  turbot,  bream,  sturgeon  and  salmon,  and 
several  other  kinds. 

Easkey. — Cod  bank  twenty  miles  out. 

Inisherone. — Banks  twenty-five  miles  off.  March 
till  June  8 — turbot,  brit,  sole,  and  fluke  caught  from 
pier  to  southern  point  of  Killala  Rocks  on  the  Mayo 
side,  and  on  to  Fan  way  Buoy,  outside  Ballina  Bar. 
From  June  to  12th  August — salmon  for  drift  and 
bay  nets  in  Killala  Bay,  east  side.  August  to  No- 
vember— herring  on  same  ground  as  white  fish.  From 
November  to  March — cod,  whiting,  haddock,  and  ling, 
same  ground.  Another  bank  between  Pullendiva 
Piei-,  two  miles  off,  and  Augliris  Head,  one  mile  out, 
about  one  and  a fourth  Irish  wide.  Lobsters  all  along 
to  Deek  Point.  White  fish  caught  from  Deek  Point 
to  the  point  of  Raughley,  from  Raughley  to  Sligo 
Lighthouse  and  Ballisodare  Bay,  thence  to  Mullagh- 
more, abreast  of  pier,  and  close  in  E.N.E.,  about  four 
miles  long  and  two  miles  wide. 

Another  bank,  between  eight  and  nine  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Mullaghmore,  half  a mile  from  coast  line,  three 
miles  wide  and  five  miles  long. 

From  St.  John’s  Point  towards  Ballyshannon, 
about  five  miles — three  miles  wide,  and  about  four 
to  five  miles  up  towards  Donegal — for  trawling  and 
herring. 

Cod  bank  abreast  of  Easkey  Pier,  N.  and  E.,  two 
miles  out,  two  miles  long,  and  one  mile  wide. 

Cod  bank  off  Aughris  Head,  and  between  that  and 
Rockleytown,  two  miles  long,  one  mile  from  Aughris 
Head. 


Malinmore  C.G.  Station, 
25th  October,  1886. 

Sie, — I am  told  by  a very  experienced  man  that 
there  is  a very  good  fishing  bank  for  cod,  ling,  and 
glassen,  &c.,  &c.,  seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Rathlin  O’Beirne  Island,  and  there  is  also  good  fish- 
ing ground  two  miles  from  Malinbeg  to  the  S.W. 
direction. 

This  fishing  bank,  seven  miles  S.W.  of  Rathlin 
O’Beime,  is  fifty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  is 
called  the  “Yellow  Bank.” 

(Signed) 

P.  Grainy, 

Ch.  B.  in  charge. 


Sir, — The  fishing  bank  off  Teelin  is  generally 
called  the  “Oarrigan  Head”  Bank.  It  lies  about 
one  and  a half  miles  S.W.  of  Teelin  Harbour,  and 
runs  as  far  as  Carrigan  Head  one  mile  off.  It  runs 
about  S.E.  and  N.W.  about  four  miles  long,  and  about 
three  miles  in  breadth. 

There  is  another  bank  runs  from  Carrigan  Head  to 
the  White  Strand  of  Malinbeg.  It  bears  about  one 
mile  west  of  Carrigan  Head,  and  runs  about  three 
miles  N.  and  S.,  about  two  miles  broad. 

The  catch — cod,  ling,  glassen,  conger,  &c.,  on  both 
banks. 

I am,  &c., 

(Signed) 

J.  Everard, 

Coastguard,  Teelin. 


Easkey  Pier,  Co.  Sligo, 

23rd  Oct.,  1886. 

Dear  Sir, — There  is  a cod  bank  from  6 to  15 
miles  off  shore,  extending  from  opposite  Killybegs  to 
north  of  Downpatrick  Head,  Co.  Mayo. 
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White  and'  green  cod  caught  in  from  25  to  45 
fathoms,  weighing  from  15  to  30  lbs.,  best  time  being 
from  November  to  Christmas  in  frosty,  calm  weather. 
Plenty  of  fish,  with  an  occasional  ling  or  conger  eel. 

Nearer  shore  and  from  2 to  8 miles  out,  and  in  12 
to  20  fathoms,  red  or  rock  cod  is  plentiful,  a larger 
and  finer  fish  than  either  the  green  or  white — straight 
out  to  sea,  keeping  the  Easkey  Bridge  as  a landmark 
is  a good  spot ; season  November  to  Christmas. 

Turbot  and  sole  are  found  on  sandy  bottom  this 
side  Aughris  Head,  close  to  shore. 

Lobsters  caught  in  pots  are  best  at  from  6 to  7 
fathoms — carriage  of  four  dozen  to  Dublin,  6s.  or  7s. 

All  the  other  fish  caught  about  here,  except  those 
mentioned  above,  seem  to  have  no  definite  limits,  but 
abound  from  low  water  mark  out  for  a mile  or  two 
from  land. 

Naming  them  in  order  of  abundance  would  be  : — 
Whiting-pollock. — A fine  fish,  plenty  of  them ; best 
buy  for  them  in  the  north.  Black  glassen. — Season, 
March  to  April,  a coarse  fish,  not  valuable.  Salmon. 
— Season,  June  to  August,  the  only  license  fish. 
Green  Herring. — August  to  October,  few  this  year. 
Mackerel. — Season,  harvest  time,  none  these  two  years. 
Rock  or  creek  herring,  found  along  with  mackerel — 
larger  than  green  herring — thorny  on  sides.  Hake. 
— Found  in  deeper  water  than  most  of  others.  Mullet 
or  diamond  fish,  from  shape  of  scales.  John-dory, 
rare.  Muck-a-roe. — A small  fish  about  size  of  herring. 
Boyan  or  salt-water  bream. — A red  fish,  short  and 
deep.  Eels  when  caught  are  killed  and  thrown  out, 
nobody  here  would  eat  them.  Dog-fish,  unfortunately 
are  found  everywhere,  are  not  used,  although  skin  is 
said  to  be  valuable. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  natural  shelter  from 
all  winds  between  Inniscrone  and  Aughris,  but  in 
Coumore  Bay,  after  getting  inside  the  dangers  of 
Temple  Rock,  is  a shelter  from  westerly  winds. 
In  stormy  weather  vessels  make  for  Killala  roads, 
Sligo  Bay,  or  the  shelter  of  the  Donegal. 


(Signed),  Charles  H.  Bell, 

Clerk  of  Works. 


Burton  Port, 

Co.  Donegal. 

The  chief  fishing  ground  on  this  coast  begins  about 
four  miles  north-west  of  the  Island  of  Arran,  and 
stretch  westward  for  about  10  or  15  miles.  It 
extends  north,  going  close  to  Tory  Island,  and 
continues  for  about  20  miles  or  more  north  of  that 
Island.'  It  has  a general  breadth  of  from  15  to  20 
miles. 

There  appears  to  be  abundance  of  fish  on  this  ground 
all  the  year  round  ; they  are  chiefly  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
cat-fish,  glassen,  halibut,  turbot,  and  all  kinds  of  flat 
fish. 

These  fish  were  caught  in  it  by  a fishing  expedition 
I sent  out  some  three  years  ago  in  a schooner  of  100 
tons.  The  halibut  weighed  over  80  lbs.  and  was 
caught  in  64  fathoms  of  water. 

The  size  and  direction  of  this  fishing  ground  is  as 
accurate  as  I have  been  able  to  get  at  different  times 
from  fishermen. 


(Signed),  W.  Hammond,  j.p. 
29th  October,  1886. 


Kincaslagh,  County  Donegal, 

25  Oct.,  ’86. 

Sir,— I have  been  asked  by  a friend  of  mine  to 
write  to  you  and  give  you  all  the  information  I can  as 
to  the  fishing  beds  along  this  part  of  the  Donegal 


I have  been  frequently  informed  by  the  Skerry 
fishermen,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing  on  our 
coast,  that  the  fishing  beds  for  cod  and  ling  lay  ten 
miles  outside  of  the  Stag  Rocks,  off  Omey  Island,  and 
extending  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Tory  Island. 
These  banks  or  beds  are  at  a depth  of  from  twenty- four 
io  thirty  fathoms.  The  Rosses  fishermen  do  not  go  so 
far  to  sea  of  late  years,  as  them  boats  are  not  suitable 
for  going  such  a distance  from  the  land. 

The  fish  at  the  Stag  Rocks  and  at  the  Ballyconnell 
rocks,  off  Gala  Island,  which  rocks  are  respectively 
two  and  three  miles  off  these  islands,  and  about  six 
miles  from  the  ports  at  Crint  Bay,  and  along  other 
parts  of  the  mainland. 

They  generally  catch  brazers,  haddock,  whiting,  and 
graylords  at  these  places,  and  close  along  the  Islands 
of  Arranmore,  Omey,  and  Gala,  and  into  the  Rosses, 
Crint,  and  Inishfice  Bays  they  catch  byans,  glassen,  and 
pollock. 

(Signed),  James  O’Donnell. 


Portsalon  Pier  Works, 

27th  October,  1886. 

There  are  no  particular  fishing  banks,  the  men  going 
to  sea  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles,  according  to  the 
wind,  between  Tory  Island  and  Malin  Head.  The 
fishing,  which  is  done  with  hand  lines,  being  equally 
good  over  all  that  area;  ling,  cod,  haddock,  and  a fish 
called  graylord  or  glassen  (when  salted  and  dried  called 
stock  fish)  are  taken  very  plentifully,  a boat  often  being 
laden  in  four  hours. 

The  long  line  is  fished  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Lough  from  Fanad  Point  to  Dunaff  Head  for  cod,  ling, 
and  haddock ; this  is  also  good  fishing  ground. 

Inside  Fanad  Light,  along  the  western  shore  as  far 
as  hjieamish  Fort,  there  used  to  be  good  long  line  fish- 
ing (turbot,  soles,  codling,  and  plaice),  but  it  has 
deteriorated  of  late  years,  and  there  is  very  little 
fishing  done  there  now. 

Herrings  were  very  plentiful  in  the  Lough  this  past 
autumn,  and  last  winter  the  best  fishing  being  near 
Fanad  point,  where  boats  from  other  parts  of  the  Lough 
often  fish,  when  the  Fanad  men  cannot  launch  their 
boats,  as  there  is  no  shelter  there  and  there  is  generally 
a heavy  surf  rolling  in.  Two  of  the  Fanad  boats  last 
winter  took  2,000  and  2,400  herrings  each  in  one 
night,  but  they  say  they  can  only  fish  about  once  a 
fortnight  for  want  of  a place  to  launch  their  boats  and 
land.  Lobster  fishing  is  also  very  good  around  the  coast. 

(Signed),  J.  D.  Biggs, 

Clerk  of  Works. 


Malin  Head. 

The  Hempten  bank  you  speak  of  is  in  a direction  due 
east  from  Malin  head,  and  lies  between  seventeen  miles 
and  twenty-two  miles  distant  from  the  same  place. 

It  is  about  five  miles  broad,  i.e.  extending  for  two.and* 
a half  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  due  east  from  Ma  lin 
head.  It  is  the  best  bank  about  here  for  turbot,  but 
cod,  grey  fish,  and  other  kinds  are  also  found  there. 

The  principal  banks  the  men  frequent  are  in  north- 
east direction.  The  nearest  bank  lies  between  six  and 
ten  miles  off,  the  men  go  here  only  in  the  early  spring. 

A second  bank  lies  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
in  the  same  direction. 

A third  between  forty  and  sixty  miles.  It  is  only 
rarely  the  fishermen  go  to  the  furthest  bank,  but  when- 
ever they  go  to  it  they  always  find  fish. 

The  principal  fish  caught  here  are  cod  and  gray  fish. 

(Signed),  P,  Le  F.  K.  Dobbin, 

Clerk  of  Works. 
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Memoranda  by  Mr.  R.  Manning,  c.e.,  on  the  Harbours  of  Ardglass,  Howth,  and  Arklow. 
See  Evidence,  p. 

ARDGLASS  HARBOUR. 


Ardglass  harbour  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland  in  the  Irish  Sea,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Bel- 
fast, and  sixty-one  miles  north  of  Kingstown,  it  can 
be  entered  at  all  times  of  tide  as  there  is  a depth  of 
sixteen  feet  of  water  at  the  outer  pier  head.  With 
the  exception  of  Strangford  and  Carlingford  Loughs 
in  the  100  miles  of  coast  referred  to  there  is  no  other 
place  to  which  a fishing  boat  could  run  for  shelter  at 
all  times  or  is  suitable  as  an  asylum  harbour. 

The  only  qualification  which  I would  make  to  this 
statement  is  in  favour  of  Clogher  Head,  in  Dundalk 
Bay,  where  a harbour  is  now  under  construction.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  at  this  important  point  a larger  sum 
had  not  been  allocated  in  the  interest  of  the  fisheries. 

The  bay  or  creek  in  which  Ardglass  harbour  is 
situated  is  of  small  extent,  it  is  open  to  winds  from 
east  and  south-east,  and  from  its  shape  is  gorged  by 
the  sea.  At  the  outer  pier  which  forms  the  principal 
protection  to  the  harbour,  and  the  parapet  of  which 
is  twenty  feet  above  high-water,  large  masses  of  water 
are  thrown  on  the  wharf  during  heavy  storms,  when 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  vessel  to  lie  alongside 
it  except  with  battened  hatches,  while  the  entrance 
is  so  wide  as  to  cause  great  disturbance  in  what  should 
be  the  sheltered  area  landwards  of  the  pier. 

The  harbour  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant fishing  station  both  for  local  boats  and  those 
coming  from  St.  Ives,  the  Isle  of  Man  (thirty  miles 
distant),  and  from  other  places.  In  fact  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  herring  fishery  on  the  north-east  coast 
cf  Ireland. 

The  proprietor  of  Ardglass  (Mr.  Ogilvie)  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1812  to  enable  him 
to  levy  tolls,  and  appoint  Harbour  Commissioners. 
Works  executed  for  him  on  a small  scale  proved  so 
useful  that  the  late  Sir  J ohn  Rennie  was  employed  to 
design  additional  shelter,  the  costof  which  was  estimated 
at  £22,000,  Mr.  Ogilvie  advanced  funds  to  the  amount 
of -£16,000  which  was  subsequently  supplemented  by 
a loan  from  the  Board  of  Works  of  £6,650.  Towards 
the  end  of  1832  the  pier  was  closed,  but  from  want 
of  funds  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  In  the 
first  year  after  the  closing  of  the  pier  210  vessels  of 
150  tons  took  shelter  behind  it,  and  a fleet  of  nearly 
500  fishing  craft  landed  £20,000  worth  of  fish  (prin- 
cipally herrings)  on  the  new  quay.  In  the  autumn 
oi  the  following  year,  however,  during  a gale  from 
S.S.E.  the  circular  head  with  a lighthouse  erected  on 
it  was  overturned,  and  for  want;  of  prompt  repair,  the 
entire  of  the  pier  was  ultimately  destroyed  down  to 
the  level  of  low- water,  and  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  composed  cast  into  the  harbour. 

The  rude  breakwater  thus  formed  gave  valuable 
shelter  to  a certain  extent,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the 
Government  steamer  “Comet”  took  shelter  from  a 
violent  gale,  in  the  year  1851,  and  rode  out  the  gale 
in  safety  with  the  protection  of  the  dilapidated  pier. 

Reports  on  the  harbour  were  made  from  time  to 
time  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  Messrs.  Munro,  Vignalls, 
Rendal,  Killaly,  Gibbons,  and  other  engineers,  and 
in  the  year  1840  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
(with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury)  offered  to  pay 
half  the  cost  of  restoring  the  pier,  provided  the  parties 
interested  supplied  the  other  half,  but  this  offer  was 
declined.  ' 

SfcThe  foregoing  observations  seem  to  point  at  the 
following  conclusions:— 1.  The  importance  of  the 
harbour  as  a fishing  station;  2.  The  grave  nature  of 
the  injuries  to  which  works  of  masonry  (especially 
during  construction  or  in  an  incomplete  state)  are 
exposed : and  3.  The  absolute  necessity  of  placing 
them  after  completion,  in  the  hands  of  some  Board, 
or  oenor  body,  for  maintenance,  "hich  could  provide 
constant  and  competent  professional  supervision,  and 
with  adequate  means  to  supply  lunds  for  the  imme- 


diate repair  of  those  damages  from  the  sea  to  which  all 
such  works  are  liable. 

The  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  first  conclusion 
is  that  Mr.  Beauclerk,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
has  given  over  all  his  rights  in  the  harbour  to  the 
Government,  and  has  charged  his  property  with  the 
repayment  of  a loan  of  £5,000  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  pier  designed  by  Mr.  Rennie.  The  Govern- 
ment has  given  a free  grant  of  £15,000,  and  a new 
structure  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  Rennie’s  pier 
with  such  modifications  (particularly  in  the  increased 
height  of  parapet)  as  the  experience  of  more  than 
half  a century  has  proved  to  be  essential. 

The  truth  of  the  two  other  conclusions  have  been 
accepted,  Ardglass  is  now  a Royal  harbour,  it  has 
been  placed  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  charge  of  a 
competent  resident  engineer,  a lighthouse  has  been 
erected  which  enables  vessels  to  take  the  entrance 
with  certainty,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  pro- 
vided by  annual  vote  of  Parliament. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  confidently  of  the  per- 
manence of  any  work  constructed  in  the  sea,  but  I 
have  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  with  proper  at- 
tention to  maintenance,  the  cost  of  which  will  yearly 
diminish,  no  serious  damage  need  be  apprehended. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  works  of  restoration, 
the  Irish  Government  employed  the  eminent  Scotch 
engineer,  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  harbour,  and  with  the  view  to  receive 
from  him  suggestions  as  to  its  further  improvement,  I 
have  carefully  studied  his  report,  and  I now  beg  to 
express  my  general  concurrence  in  the  conclusions  he 
arrived  at.  He  agrees  with  me,  as  well  as  with  all 
the  other  engineers  who  have  reported  on  the  har- 
bour, that  complete  shelter  can  only  be  provided  by 
narrowing  the  entrance  by  the  construction  of  a 
breakwater  at  the  northern  side  of  the  creek,  but  if 
funds  were  not  available,  he  recommends  the  con- 
struction of  a breakwater  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
creek,  enclosing  a small  asylum  harbour  for  fishing 
boats  to  be  excavated  to  the  level  of  low  water.  This 
project  would,  no  doubt,  be  a great  accommodation, 
but  has  the  disadvantage  that  vessels  could  not  enter 
it  except  between  half  tide  and  high  water.  The  cost 
of  this  breakwater,  with  the  necessary  excavation,  I 
estimate  at  the  sum  of  £11,000,  which  should  be  in- 
creased to  double  the  amount  if  it  was  made  available 
for  additional  quayage. 

I am  bound,  however,  to  express  my  decided  pre- 
ference for  the  breakwater  suggested  by  mo,  as  it  would 
give  all  necessary  shelter  to  the  entire  harbour,  would 
afford  large  additional  accommodation  at  all  states  of 
the  tide,  and  could  be  approached  by  a common  road, 
or  by  a railway,  or  tramway,  whenever  Ardglass  is 
connected  with  the  county  of  Down  railway  at  Down- 
patrick, a project  which  has  been  in  contemplation  for 
some  years. 

The  single  objection  to  it  is  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  namely,  the  expense,  which  I estimate  at 
£25,000,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an 
expenditure  of  even  £5,000  would  effect  more  real 
good  than  the  application  of  a similar  amount  of  money 
in  any  other  way.  The  several  projects  referred  to 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying  tracing. 

I have  considered  this  question  altogether  from  a 
fishing  point  of  view,  the  larger  scheme  of  converting 
the  creek  into  a harbour  of  refuge,  has  been  discussed 
by  naval  officers  and  engineers  for  many  years,  as  well 
as  by  the  commercial  community.  I am  not  now 
prepared  to  make  any  observations  on  the  several 
views  put  forward,  but  shall  be  ready  to  do  so  when- 
ever I maybe  requested  to  report  on  the  Report  ontho 
subject. 

Robert  Manning 

May  7th,  1887. 

5 A 
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Previous  to  the  construction  of  Kingstown  Harbour 
(which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1817),  Howthwas 
the  packet  station  from  whence  the  mail  service  was 
carried  tp  Holyhead.  The  harbour  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1807  and  completed  in  the  year  1825;  the 
packetshaving  commenced  to  sail  from  it  in  1819. 
The  cost  of  construction  was  entirely  defrayed  from 
Parliamentary  Grants,  which  amounted  in  the  whole 
to  the  sum  of  ,£316, 607.  The  harbour  works  were 
designed  by  the  elder  Rennie ; it  is  formed  by  two 
piers  or  breakwaters,  with  an  entrance  facing  to  the 
north-west,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  island 
called  “ Ireland’s  Eye,”  distant  about  three-quarters  of 
a mile.  The  sea  slopes  are  3 to  1,  running  completely 
1 UP  the  parapet  which  is  fourteen  feet  above  high 
water.  The  space  enclosed  is  about  fifty  acres,  of 
which  more  than  half  is  dry  at  low  water ; the 
original  depth  at  the  entrance  was  ten  feet.  Mr. 
Rennie  was  not  answerable  for  the  position  of  the 
harbour  nor  its  entrance,  for  he  was  not  authorized  to 
do  more  than  to  modify  the  plans  prepared  by  Major 
Taylor,  and  approved  of  by  the  authorities  who  had 
selected  the  site. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
site  or  design;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  harbour 
is  liable  to  be  silted  up,  and  requires  periodical 
. dredging ; the  depth  which  may  be  maintained  thereby 
(through  the  entrance  and  along  both  piers)  bein" 
eight  to  nine  feet.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the 
piers  were  formed  of  large  blocks  promiscuously  thrown 
in  and  the  slope  formed  by  the  sea  was  afterwards  paved 
from  low  water  at  spring  tides  upwards.  This  slope 
; was  afterwards  increased  by  Rennie  at  Plymouth 
and  Kingstown  to  -four  and  even  five  to  one.  At 
the  former  place  the  design  was  altered  three  times, 
and  in  the  year  1 821,  a length  of  nearly  2,400  feet  was 
completely  overturned.  The  action  of  the  sea  at 
Howth  during  storms  from  east  to  south-east  causes 
this  rubble  to  be  carried  into  the  entrance,  and  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  base  of  the  breakwater 
by  fresh  stone  keeps  up  the  supply.  As  an  example 
of  the  force  of  the  waves  in  Dublin  Bay,  General  Sir 
Harry  D.  Jones,  r.f„,  stated  in  the  year  1842  that  at 
Kingstown  the  sea  slope,  covered  with  heavy  pitching, 
had  been  frequently  torn  up,  and  some  of  the  stones 
weighing  ten  tons  were  carried  to  considerable 
distances. 

On  the  completion  of  the  harbour  it  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Dublin  Ballast  Board  from  whom  it  was 
taken  over  by  Commissioners  constituted  bv  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  was  subsequently  handed  over  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  the  year  1836,  by 
the  Act  6 & 7 William  IV.,  cap.  35.  Six  years  after- 
wards one  of  the  Commissioners  (General  Jones)  stated 
that 


HOWTH  HARBOUR. 


'“At  the  Howth  pier  the  sections  showed  three  distinct 
forms,  assumed  by  the  mass  of  materials,  in  consequence 
of  the  varied  action  of  the  waves.  The  damage  done  is 
now  so  extensive  that  the  sea  threatens  to  make  a clear 
breach  through  the  works.” 

After  the  postal  service  was  transferred  to  Kings- 
town, Howth  became  entirely  a fishery  harbour,  except 
as  regards  a small  trade  in  coals,  limestone,  and 
native  timber ; and  the  expense  of  maintenance  was 
provided  by  rents  and  tolls,  the  amount  of  which 
was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  proper  repair  of  the 
works ; and  in  consequence  the  reports  of  the 
engineers  in  charge  formed  year  by  year  an  almost 
continuous  record  of  damage,  and  contained  expressions 
of  great  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  works. 
The  fishing  is  principally  for  herrings,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  those  fish  gradually,  and  some- 
times suddenly,  forsake  certain  parts  of  the  coast. 
Thus,  for  eight  years  down  to  1864,  the  number  of 
men  and  boats  employed  was  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
nine  boats,  and  from  ninety-one  to  two  hundred  and 


sixty-one  men,  and  the  amount  of  rents  amounted 
only  to  £97  19s.  7d.,no  money  having  been  received 
from  dues  in  that  year.  In  the  following  year  the 
number  of  boats  and  men  being  the  same,  a quantitv 
of  73,000  mease  of  fish  was  captured,  and  the  dues 
amounted  to  £401.  In  the  following  thirteen  years 
the  take  of  fish  varied  from  51,000  to  107  000 
mease;  the  dues  to  from  £312  to  £621,  and' the 
number  of  boats  from  fifty-seven  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  precarious  nature  of  the  fishery  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1866  fifty-seven  boats  cap- 
tured 95,000  mease ; in  the  following  year,  sixty-two 
boats  captured  67,000  mease;  while  in  the  1878  350 
boats  only  succeeded  in  taking  68,000.  This  number 
however,  is  the  greatest  number  of  Irish  boats  on  anv 
one  day.  J 

The  maximum  amount  of  fish  sales  recorded  is  in 
the  year  1876,  and  amounted  to  £116,613.  Since 
the  year  1878  the  fishery  has  gradually  declined  .till 
in  1835-6  the  greatest  number  of  boats  employed  was 
sixty-five,  and  the  take  of  fish  was  only  2,374  mease. 

In  the  year  1863  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
were  empowered  (under  the  Act  26  and  27  Vic.,  cap. 
72)  to  expend  out  of  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Bunds1  a 
sum  of  £5,000  in  deepening  and  improving  the 
harbour ; these  works  were  completed  in  the  year 
1868  at  a cost  of  £4,996  17s.  2 d. 

Prom  a survey  made  in  March,  1863,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Boylan  (Assistant  Engineer  to  the  Commis- 
sioners), it  appears  that  the  depth  at  low  water  spring 
tides  varied  from  three  to  five  feet  between  the  pier 
heads.  This  was  increased  to  eight  feet  through  the 
entrance,  and  for  a length  of  400  feet  inside  the  pier 
heads ; for  the  next  300  feet  the  depth  attained  by 
dredging  was  from  seven  to  five  feet,  and  from  thence 
landwards,  for  a length  of  350  feet,  the  depth  was 
reduced  to  from  five  feet  to  three  feet.  All  this 
dredging  was  executed  adjacent  to  the  western  quay, 
along  which  are  the  discharging  berths ; this  reduc- 
tion in  depth  was  necessary  in  order  not  to  under- 
mine the  wharf  wall,  the  foundations  of  which  can  be 
seen  at  the  land  end  of  the  west  pier.  The  total  area 
dredged  was  47,000  square  yards. 

In  the  year  1879  soundings  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Moroney,  c.e.  ; the  depth  between  the  pier  heads  was 
found  to  be  from  five  to:  seven  and  a half  feet  and 
through  the  entrance. 

From  a survey  of  the  entrance  made  in  1883,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Mr  Green,  principal 
assistant  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners,  the  depth 
through  the  entrance  was  found  to  vary  from  5'9"  to 
7'9".  In  comparing  these  depths  with  that  of  tenfeet 
stated  to  have  been  left  by  Mr.  Rennie,  it  is  right  to 
state  that  the  depths  given  by  recent  surveys  have 
been  reduced  to  twelve  inches  below  the  tide  gauge, 
so  that  in  reference  to  them  the  original  depth  of  the 
entrance  at  low  water  must  be  taken  at  nine  feet.  . 

In  the  year  1886  extensive  works,  which  had  been 
undertaken  for  the  security  of  the  eastern  break- 
water (and  which  will  hereafter  be  alluded  to),  were 
almost  completed;  and  accordingly  a new  chart  of  the 
harbour  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  ; the  depth  through  the  entrance 
was  found  to  be  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and  it  was 
also  ascertained  that  the  rubble  carried  in  round  the 
head  had  considerably  increased.  It  may  be  here 
stated  that  this  rubble  was  removed  from  year  to 
year  as  opportunity  offered,  and  that  a quantity  of 
about  1,000  tons  so  removed  is  now  deposited  on  the 
eastern  wharf. 

The  piecarious  condition  of  the  sea  face  of  the 
eastern  breakwater,  already  described,  made  it 
necessary  to  supplement  the  sum  received  from  tolls 
by  annual  votes-in-aid,  which,  including  the  sum  of 
£5,000  previously  mentioned,  amounted  altogether  to 
more  than  £43,000  in  the  twenty-three  years  to  31st 
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March,  1886,  while  the  receipts  from  dues  in  the 
same  period  was  only  £8,980. 

In  carrying  out  the  extensive  repairs  alluded  it  was 
at  first  thought  that  the  old  work  above  the  level  of 
high  water  might  be  allowed  to  stand,  this  anticipa- 
tion was  found  ^unfortunately)  not  to  be  well  founded 
for  very  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  work  in  the 
winter  of  1876-7,  which  amounted  to  £5,000  and  is 
described  m the  Appendix  to  the  45th  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  p.  52. 

The  works  of  repair  are  now  practically  completed, 
no  serious  damage  has  occurred  for  some  years,  and 
the  condition  of  the  eastern  breakwater  is  now  in  as 
satisfactory  a state  as  that  of  any  other  in  the  Kin"- 
dom.  Until  this  object  was  accomplished  it  would 
have  been  obviously  injudicious  to  postpone  the  con- 
struction of  those  essential  works  to  that  of  in- 
creasing the  accommodation  of  the  harbour  by 
obviating  the  inconvenience  caused  in  the  case  of 
fishing  boats  being  delayed  for  an  hour  or  more  when 


they  wished  to  enter  the  harbour  at  or  near  low 
water,  spring  tides,  twice  a month,  but  although  the 
success  of  the  fishery  of  late  years  has  been  very  small, 
no  one  can  tell  how  soon  it  may  again  reach  the 
satisfactory  state  already  described.  The  Commis- 
sioners have,  therefore,  made  preparations  for  pro- 
dding this  increased  accommodation,  as  soon  as 
authorized,  by  having  a complete  survey  made,  and  a 
dredger  transferred  from  another  work,  and  repaired. 
She  is  now  ready  at  Kingstown. 

Complaints  of  the  want  of  this  accommodation  have 
been,  of  late  years,  loud  and  frequent,  and  statements 
have  been  published,  which  either  from  ignorance  or 
misapprehension  of  the  actual  facts  are  erroneous.  It 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  necessary  to  make  further 
allusion  to  them  at  present,  they  can  be  answered  at 
any  time. 


May  6th,  1887. 


Robt.  Manning. 


ARKLOW  HARBOUR. 


Arklow  harbour  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland,  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Kingstown;  through 
it  flows  the  river  Ovoca,  which  discharges  the  land 
floods  from  a mountainous  district  of  more  than  250 
square  miles  in  area.  This  river  enters  the  Irish  Sea 
midway  between  Mizen  Head  and  Kilmichael  Point ; 
during  a high  flood  it  discharges  a quantity  of  200,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  bed  of  the  sea  and  beach 
is  of  fine  sand,  overlying  clay  or  marl,  which  exist 
at  a depth  of  about  thirty  feet  below  the  sand.  Inside 
a line  between  the  heads  above  mentioned,  there  is  an 
average  depth  of  five  fathoms  at  low  water.  To  sea- 
wards, and  about  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  is  the 
great  Arklow  bank,  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and 
south  ; it  dries  in  some  places,  at  others  it  has  depths 
over  it  varying  from  one  to  three  fathoms.  From  the 
south-east  there  is  a fetch  of  ninety  miles,  and  from 
the  south  200  miles  to  the  Land’s  End ; and,  except 
for  the  Scilly  Islands,  there  is  open  sea  from  the  coast 
of  Spain,  distant  between  600  and  700  miles.  At 
Arklow  the  mean  spring  range  is  four  feet,  and  at 
Neaps  one  foot.  The  duration  of  flood  tide  is  nearly 
five  hours,  and  of  the  ebb  seven  and  a half  hours,  this 

place  being  only  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Courtown 

the  point  of  the  tidal  node — the  tides  are  irregular. 
The  travel  of  the  sand  and  shingle  (of  the  latter  there 
is  comparatively  little  at  Arklow)  is  to  the  northward, 
as  indeed  it  is  generally  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland. 

Ninety-five  years  ago  the  Hibernian  Mine  Company 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which,  among  other 
things,  power  was  taken  to  improve  the  harbour. 
Down  to  the  year  1843  little  or  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done  ; for  in  that  year  the  late  Sir  John  Macneill 
reported, 

“ That  the  harbour  consisted  of  a pond,  or  basin  of  fresh 
water,  formed  by  the  river  Ovoca,  which  here  flows  into  the 
sea.  The  entrance,  or  what  may  be  properly  called  the  bar 
of  this  harbour,  is  composed  of  fine  loose  sand.  At  present 
there  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  of  water  over 
this  bar  at  low  water  spring  tides,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  tbe:  class  of  vessels  which  enter  this  harbour,  and  which 
seldom  exceed  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  burthen,  are  frequently 
prevented  from  entering  even  when  light  and  without  ballast 

from  this  cause  alone  at  other  times  they 

cannot  get  out  over  the  bar,  and  are  detained  two  or  three 
months  in  summer.” 

He  adds  : — * 

“ It  does  not  appear  that  any  artificialmeans  have  ever  been 
adopted  to  improve  or  even  preserve  this  bar  in  its  original 
state.” 

From  tliis  date,  however,  and  for  twenty  years 
afterwards  the  Mining  Company  and  its  successors 
expended  large  sums  (stated  to  have  reached  from 
£20,000  to  £30,000)  in  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour. 


Two  piers  or  groins,  designed  and  constructed  by 
Mr.  James  Barton,  c.E.,  were  completed  in  the  year 
1864,  by  which  time  a considerable  local  trade  had 
been  created,  and  Arklow  had  become  an  important 
fishing  station.  The  shoaling  of  the  bar,  described  by 
Sir  John  Macneill  more  than  forty  years  ago,  still 
continued  as  works  were  executed  seawards.  In  the 
month  of  September,  1869,  Mr.  Rendel,  who  was 
employed  to  design  additional  works  in  extension  of 
those  completed  five  years  before,  saw  a bar  raised  in 
a few  hours  sufficient  to  make  the  entrance  dangerous. 
Tliis  opinion  was  fully  confirmed  in  the  year  1876, 
when  the  schooner  “Monitor,”  140  tons,  touched  on 
the  bar  when  entering  with  a part  cargo,  her  head  fell 
away,  she  was  repeatedly  driven  against  the  northern 
pier,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  beach.  I may  here 
remark  that  during  the  construction  of  the  present 
works,  when  only  a short  length  of  the  southern  pier 
had  been  completed,  I saw,  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the 
works,  a bar  raised  over  which  there  was  not  more,  in 
some  places,  than  a foot  at  low  water. 

The  insufficient  accommodation  for  thefishing  industry 
on  the  east  coast,  having  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Government,  and  the  necessity  of  creating  some 
first-class  fishing  harbours  having  been  urged,  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  expressed  their  intention  of  re- 
commending the  improvement  of  three,  namely 

Ardglass,  Howth,  and  Arklow.  That  of  Howth  had 
already  been  undertaken,  and  it  was  decided  to  allocate 
the  annual  grants  exclusively  to  the  two  others  until, 
they  were  completed.  Accordingly,  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  Arklow  improvements  being,  £26,000,  the 
Government  offered  a free  grant  of  £13,000,  and  a 
further  advance,  by  way  of  loan,  for  the  other  moiety. 
Before  the  necessary  arrangements  were  concluded 
the  two  piers,  completed  in  1864,  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  sea,  the  reconstruction  of  which 
would  increase  the  estimated  expenditure  to  £30,000. 
After  much  delay  the  following  scheme  was  settled 
and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

A free  grant  of  £15,000  to  be  made  by  Govern- 
ment, an  equal  sum  to  be  provided  by  present- 
ments on  certain  baronies  in  the  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford,  in  addition  to  a further  sum 
of  £5,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  harbour  from  the 
Mining  Company,  these  contributions  (exclusive,  of 
course,  of  the  free  grant)  to  be  repaid  to  the  Govern- 
ment— who,  in  the  first  instance,  provided  the  funds — 
by  annual  repayments  spreading  over  a number'  of 
years. 

It  was  further  provided  by  the  Act  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  funds  thus  available,  proving  insufficient 
the  township  of  Arklow  was  to  supply  the  money  by  a 
rate  on  the  township,  on  a resolution  of  the  Town 
Commissioners,  if  they  consented  to  pass  it. 
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The  works  were  accordingly  commenced,  and  wex-e- 
proceeding  satisfactorily,  when  a violent  storm  tore 
away  the  sand  foundations  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  pier,  the  repair  of  which  cost  about  £1,000.  On 
the  representations  of  a local  committee  the  Govern- 
ment procured  a report  from  two  eminent  engineer-s, 
who  recommended  very  extensive  and  costly  additions 
in  the  nature  of  increased  precautions  against  the  re- 
cuiTenee  cf  such  damage.  The  paid;  of  the  woi'k  to 
which  these  recommendations  especially  applied 
was  the  last,  sixty  feet  in  length,  of  the 
southern  pier,  and  when  that  point  was  reached  the 
works  were  suspended  for  two  months,  at  a critical 
period  of  the  season.  Finally,  the  local  committee 
requested  that  they  should  be  resumed  on  the  original 
design,  sxich  additional  wox-ks  of  protection  being 
executed  as  appeax-ed  to  be  necessai-y.  It  does  not 
appear  necessaxy  now  to  enter  into  details ; it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  extra  cost  caused  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  works,  the  l-epairs,  already  stated,  and 
the  additional  works  deemed  xxecessaxy,  were  estimated 
in  the  whole  at  the  sum  of  £5,000  in  excess  of  the  sum 
originally  provided.  The  Town  Commissioners  of 
Arklow  were  called  upon  to  provide  this  sum  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  declined 
to  do  so.  The  southern  or  principal  pier  is  now  prac- 
tically completed,  but  the  northern  groin,  for  which 
all  the  concrete  blocks  have  been  made  cannot  be  con- 
structed, except  additional  funds  are  provided. 

As  to  the  wox-ks  desigxxed  to  be  constructed  under 
the  Act,  they  consisted  of  the  southern  pier,  which  is 
a continuation  of  that  of  1864,  for  a length  of  500  feet 
beyond  its  oxxter  extx-emity,  and  of  a nortliex-n  groin 
350  feet  beyond  the  outer  extx-emity  of  the  corres- 
ponding one  completed  in  1864,  this  gx-oin  was  de- 
signed to  be  parallel  to  the  southern  pier  at  a distance 
of  170  feet ; the  parapet  of  the  latter  rises  20  feet 
above  high  water,  and  the  depth  along  this  pier  is  10 
feet.  Since  the  constrxxction  of  it  the  lax-gest  vessels 
trading  to  the  pox-t  have  been  enabled  to  enter  it  with- 
out incurring  the  expense  and  risk  of  tx-anshipping 
cargo  to  lighters  in  the  bay,  which  practice  has  now 
oeen  entirely  abandoned.  I quite  concur  in  the  opinion 
expx-essed  in  Mr.  Rendel’s  repox-t  that  if  the  bx-eak- 
water  be  extended  beyond  the  lixxe  where  the  sea 
breaks  on  the  beach,  the  fox-mation  of  a bar  at  its 
outer  end  will  not  take  place,  especially  as  the  depth 
of  water  outside  is  six  feet  more  than  that  proposed  to 
be  provided,  and  I am  further  of  opinion  that  with 
due  cai-e  exex-cised  under  the  direction  of  a competent 
resident  superintendent,  no  disaster  may  be  appre- 
hended in  f utux-e,  although  constant  attention  for  some 
years,  at  least,  will  be  absolxxtely  necessary.  Indeed 
this  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  considers  the  ques- 


tion. On  the  sea  side  there  is  a bay  of  fine  shifting 
sand,  and  the  entrance  between  the  piox-s  is  kept  open 
by  the  floods  of  the  river  Ovoca,  which  within  the  last 
year  played  havoc  with  a large  number  of  vessels  lying 
apparently  in  safety  within  the  inner  harbour-. 

Tlxex-e  is  a question,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  impor- 
tant than  the  proper  design  and  execution  of  the  work 
to  which  I take  leave  to  refer  namely,  that  of  mainten- 
ance. In  the  cases  of  Ardglass  and  Howth,  on  which 
I have  already  repox-ted,  the  facts  ax-e  that  the  first 
was  exxtix-ely  destroyed  for  want  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  effect  timely  x-epairs,  and  was  finally  abandoned  by 
the  pi-opi'ietox-,  who  gave  a sum  of  £5,000  in  addition 
so  that  the  pier  should  in  futxn-e  be  propex-ly  cared  for. 
At  Howth  the  impossibility  was  fully  demonstrated  of 
propex-ly  maintaining  the  wox-ks  by  the  expenditux-e  of 
all  the  dues  and  rents.  The  same  is  tx-ue  of  Donagha- 
dee,  Kingstown,  and  Dunmore,  and  it  may  possibly 
be  quite  true  of  every  other  harbour  in  the  kingdom,, 
even  the  most  px-ospex-ous  ; many,  if  not  most  of  them 
have  bon-owed  lai-ge  sums  of  money  on  the  secux-ity  of 
their  rates  and  tolls,  and  scax-cely  one  of  them  would 
now  be  in  a secure  state  if  they  depended  only  on  the 
annual  expenditux-e  of  the  latter  without  the  aid  of 
loans.  However,  this  may  be,  Arklow  does  not  form 
an  exception.  The  ox-iginal  propx-ietors  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  harbour  in  a ruiixous  condition, 
and  received  only  the  comparatively  small  sum 
of  £5,000  for  x-esigning  their  x-ights,  which  they  had' 
acqxxired  by  a large  expenditure.  The  balance  of  tolls 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Works,  after  the 
expenditure  on  wox-ks  of  pressing  necessity  in  the  old 
hai-boxxx-,  is  only  £8,  which  must  be  immediately  ex- 
pended on  the  removal  of  wreckage  just  outside  the 
entrance,  and  there  is  no  means  of  execixting  necessary 
works  in  the  inner  harboux-.  The  Comnxissionex-s  of 
the  township  have  declared  their  unwillingness  to  im- 
pose a rate  which  on  account  of  the  greater  taxation 
would  be  onex-ous  on  the  ratepapex-s,  the  majority  of 
which,  if  pi-ospex-ous,  ax-e  certainly  not  wealthy,  and  1 
therefore,  would  x-espectfully  take  leave  to  ask  attention 
to  the  question.  Whether  there  are  good  grounds  for 
any  reasonable  hope  that  after  the  harbour  is  confided  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  provided  for  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  works  will  be  propex-ly  maintained?  I 
hope  I may  be  excixsed  for  having  alluded  to  this 
matter,  but  the  natural  anxiety  of  an  engineer  for  the 
due  maintenance  of  works,  the  construction  of  which 
has  been  attended  by  mxxch  care  and  anxiety,  may,  I 
hope,  be  taken  as  a sufficient  apology. 

Robt.  Manning,  m.  inst.  c.e., 

Chief  Engineer. 


Memorandum  on  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  and  the  Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries  Funds, 
by  Lieut.-General  Sankey,  r.e.,  Chairman  Board  of  Works.  See  Evidence,  p. 


The  ox-igin  of  the  first-named  Fund,  as  shown  by  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  of  4tlx  September,  1848  (11  and  12 
Vic.,  cap.  115),  intituled  “An  Act  to  vest  in  Hex- 
Majesty  the  property  of  thelx-ish  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund  Institution  and  to  dissolve  the  said  Institution,” 
appears  to  have  been  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  King’s 
letter  in  1822,  a Committee  of  Relief  for  the  great 
distress  then  prevailing  in  Ireland  was  fox-med  in  the 
City  of  London,  which  raised  £31 1,081  by  subscription, 
and  after  affording  relief  during  the  scarcity,  it  was 
decided  that  the  unexpended  balance,  amounting  to 
£55,185,  should  be  lent  at  intex-est  to  the  industrious 
poor  iix  the  Counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Galway,  Kerry, 
Leitrim,  Limerick,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Sligo  and 
Tipperax-y.  Trustees  were  appointed  in  each  county  by 
the  London  Committee  who,  after  appropriating  certain 


sums  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, voted  sums  as  occasion  presented  itself  for  the 
promotion  of  Agricultural  Schools,  for  the  encourage- 
ment ot  Fisheries,  &c. 

The  Counties  named  above  were  doubtless  those 
which  had  suffex-ed  most  in  the  famine  of  1822,  but, 
as  the  fund  was  a general  one  raised  in  England,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  its  origin  to  establish 
any  local  claim  for  the  applotment  made  practically  in 
perpetuity  to  the  several  counties  named  in  the  above 
and  subsequent  enactments.  This  point  will  be  found 
to  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  x-ecommendations  which, 
further  on,  I venture  to  submit  for  consideration. 

The  system  of  granting  loans  to  poor  borrowers  by 
means  of  Local  Loan  Associations  was,  apparently, 
continued  till  the  year  1847,  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
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(Lord  Clarendon),  who  had  been  one  of  the  London 
Board  of  Directors  (termed  Governors,  under  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation),  and  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  Government  the  propriety  of 
collecting  the  outstanding  loans,  as  it  was  considered 
that  the  system  no  longer  worked  advantageously. 
The  Act  11  and  12  Vic.,  cap.  115,  was  consequently 
passed,  vesting  the  Fund  and  property  of  the  Corpor- 
ation in  the  Crown. 

On  the  13th  October,  1848,  a Treasury  Minute  was 
issued,  appointing  Mr.  F.  R.  Bertolucci  (who  had  been 
Secretary  to  the  late  Governors  from  the  year  1845)  to 
collect  and  receive  the  moneys  vested  in  Her  Majesty, 
by  the  Act,  and  generally  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
thereof.  This  gentleman  was  engaged  up  to  the  year 
1854  in  collecting  the  sums  due  from  the  Trustees,  and 
succeeded  in  securing  the  repayment  of  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  (stated  to  have  amounted  to 
£68,000)  notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  solicitors  to  the  late  Governors,  that  “not  a shilling 
could  be  recovered  from  the  omission  to  take  certain 
legal  steps  on  instituting  the  Fund  in  the  year  1822." 

“Their  Lordships  decided  in  the  year  1854,  that-  no 
adequate  advantage  could  be  secured  by  continuing 
the  services  of  the  special  staff  for  the  recovery  of  the 
remaining  outstandings  under  Mr.  Bertolacci,  and 
directed  the  transfer  of  all  documents,  &c.,  to  the  Pay- 
master of  Civil  Services,  through  whom  in  future  all 
applications  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  County  Trustees, 
Local  Associations,  &c.,  for  grants  or  loans  should  be 
made  to  the  Treasury  for  consideration. 

As  defined  in  section  2 of  the  Act  of  1848,  the 
amount  transferred  to  the  Treasury,  £55,184  6s.  2 d. 
(see  below  for  the  applotment  to  the  several  counties*) 
was  to  be  applied  and  disposed  of  for  such  charitable 
purposes  and  objects  of  public  utility  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  in'  whole  or  in  part,  by  local  rate  or 
assessment,  including  instruction  in  and  the  promo- 
tion of  Agricultural  Science. 

An  analysis  of  the  accounts  now  available  between 
the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1848  and  the 
Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  Act  of  1874  (37  & 
38  Vic.,  cap.  86),  shows  generally  the  manner  m 
which  the  funds  were  applied  as  follows : — 

Purpose  for  which  expended.  AmouD 

£ s. 

Instruction  in  Agricultural  Science,  • 3,832  0 

Limerick  and  Esker  Agricultural  SchooU  6 c60  5 

• Carrick-on-Shannon  Agricultural  Hall,) 

Koval  Society  for  the  Promotion  and  Im- 


provement of  the  Growth  of  Flax, 
Improvement  of  Harbours  in  the  County 
of  Mayo,  viz.:— Westport,  Newport, 
Ballina,  Killala,  and  Belmullet  Channel, 
Improvement  of  Infirmaries, 

Cork  Athenajum,  . 

Carrick-on-Suir  Public  Park,  . 

Bandon  and  Sligo  Town  Halls, 

Sligo  Cemetery, 

Sundries,  • 


Total, 


7,984  6 
4,880  0 
750  0 


£40,012  5 0 


As  the  working  of  the  Fund  under  the  conditions 
established  by  the  Act  of  1848,  did  not  give  satis 
faction  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  transfer  its 
imitation  to  a public  bod,  m Ireland , and  *o 
dispose  of  the  available  amounts  by  way  of  loan, 
Ed  of  by  making  any  absolute  grants  as  had 
Mtherto  been  admissible.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Ant  3T  and  38  Vie.,  cap  86,  ivas 
all  liropertv,  obligations,  In,  connected  with  the 
Fnndhffi  Irish  Board  of  Works,  the  purposes  of 
fhj 1“E,  as  laid  down  in  Section  4,  to  advance 
the  Act  wane. ; f blio  utility  not  otherwise 

by  loans  fo  J 1 assessinent,  including  the 

Lt  in  casi  of  the  said  endowed  maritime  counties, 


the  purposes  of  the  Act  should  be  deemed  to  include 
all  or  any  of  the  following  tilings  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  fishery  purposes,  that  is  to  say  : 

(1.)  The  building,  purchase,  or  repairs  of  vessels, 
boats,  and  gear  for  fishery  purposes ; 

(2.)  The  purchase,  erection,  or  repairs  of  houses 
and  sheds  for  the  curing  of  fish  ; 

(3.)  The  purchase  of  materials  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  oyster  cultivation. 

Then  follow  several  restrictions  as  to  the  proportions 
of  the  Fund  assignable  to  eacli  county,  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  lent  in  any  one  year,  the  aggregate 
amount  to  be  advanced  for  fishery  purposes,  interest 
not  to  exceed  three  and  a half  per  cent.,  subject  to 
which  the  Commissioners  “shall,”  as  stated,  “make 
loans  for  fishery  purposes  to  such  persons  and  upon 
such  security  as  the  Inspectors,  of  Irish  Fisheries  may 
from  time  to  time  recommend.” 

The  latter  officers  were  likewise  to  specify  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  loan,  and  especially  the  persons  to 
whom,  and  the  security  (personal  or  otherwise  on 
which  the  loan  was  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
under  Treasury  sanction. 

The  Act,  after  providing  for  the  recovery  of 
moneys  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Works,  proceeds  to 
empower  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  to  make 
rules  as  to  (1)  the  mode,  amount,  securities,  and  con- 
ditions on  which  such  loans  will  be  made,  (2)  the 
circulation  of  information  regarding  the  terms  of  such 
loans,  and  (3)  any  other  matter  or  thing  required 
for  more  completely  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

The  Act  of  1882,  45  Vic.,  cap.  16,  which  followed 
after  withdrawing  certain  restrictions  as  to  the 
amounts  of  money  to  be  advanced,  empowered  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  to  enable  the  Inspectors 
of  Irish  Fisheries  to  supply,  in  cases  where  they  may 
deem  it  expedient,  boats  and  fishing  gear  in  hen  ot 
money,  instead  of  paying  money  to  the  borrowers,  re- 
serving at  the  same  time  to  the  Board  of  Works  the 
same  powers  of  recovery  by  summary  process  as 
before. 

The  last  Act  relating  to  this  Fund  is  that  of  188a 
(46  & 47  Vic.,  cap.  33),  under  which  the  Town  Com- 
missioners of  the  towns  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon 
and  Tipperary,  which  had  adopted  the  provisions  of 
the  Towns  Improvement  Act  of  1854,  would  become 
eligible  for  loans  for  such  objects  of  public  utility  as 
might  be  approved  of  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

The  rules  promulgated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  m 
Council,  dated  15tli  January,  1875,  after  stating  the 
mode  of  issuing  notices,  making  inquiries,  &c.,  by  the 
Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  before  submitting  then- 
report  to  the  Board  of  Works,  laid  it  down  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  any  single  loan  should  be  £500 
and  the  minimum  £5  j that  the  general  rate  of  interest 
chargeable  should  be  2J  per  cent,  per  annum ; that  the 

loans  should  be  repayable  by  half-yearly  instalments, 

extending  over  such  period  as  the  Inspectors  may 
recommend,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  ten  years  ; that 
the  advances  may  be  made  in  one  sum,  or  by  instal- 
ments : that  a joint  and  several  Bond  or  Promissory 
Note  should  be  executed  for  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
with  other  unimportant  matters. 

Though  slightly  modified  as  follows,  these  rules  are 
practically  those  which  have  been  already  acted  on, 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1882,  rules 
were  passed  by  Council  on  the  3rd  November,  1884 
enabling  the  Fishery  Inspectors  to  supply  boats  and 
fishing  near,  instead  of  money  ; and  again  on  the  13th 
January,  1886,  it  was  ruled  tha  he  maximum  sum 


r n \ rT  ofiS  • county  of  Kerry,  £5,777  6s.  5 d. ; county  of 


£3$7(ri  county  of  Tipperary,  £2,500. 
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1 m Te  loan  sh411  le  •sl'000  intend  of 
touu,  as  heretofore,  and  the  minimum  £5 ; provided 
always  that  in  all  cases  where  the  sum  to  be  lent  shall 
exceed  £500,  such  loan  shall  not  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  testified  under  the 
hand  of  Ins  Chief  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary.  The 
rule  further  laid  down  that  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Inspectors  ol  Fisheries  deemed  it  expedient,  collateral 
securities  as  hitherto  required  might  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  loan  might  be  made  on  the  security 
of  the  person  or  persons  obtaining  the  same,  and  on 
the  (Secunty  °f  the  fishing  boat  or  vessel  to  be  sup- 

Questions  having  been  raised  as  to  the  method  of 
best  carrynig  this  ruling  into  effect,  it  has  lately  been 
decided  by  Order  in  Council,  dated  6th  May  1887 
that  the  boat  or  vessel  shall  be  mortgaged  ’to  the 
Conumssioners  of  Public  Works  till  the  loan  has  been 
fully  discharged  by  the  borrower,  who  further  binds 
himself  to  maintain  the  vessel  in  good  order  and  con- 
dition during  the  currency  of  the  loan. 

The  annexed  Tables  show  in  abstract  form  the 
number  and  amount  of  loans  which,  under  the  fore- 
s'?11'* Acts  and  Rules,  have  been  made  by  the  Board 
of  M orks,  with  the  outstandings  and  recoveries  from 
u ^he  Fund  WaS  first  transferred  to  them— 
till  loot),  both  years  inclusive : 


Total, 


. T ie  accounts  show  that,  whereas  the  amount  ori- 
ginally made  over  to  the  Board  in  1874,  consisting  of 
stock  investments  and  cash,  was  £43,035,  the  total 
had  chiefly  through  accrued  interest  on  loans  and 
stock  ni vestments,  &c.,  increased  to  £60,144  by  the 
end  of  1886,  as  given  in  the  table,  but  from  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  deduct,  say,  £3,144  for  bad 
debts,  cleaving  the  true  value  of  the  Fund  at  about 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  observations  on  objects  to 
which  the  Funds  have  hitherto  devolved,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  deal  with  a kindred  Fund,  which,  like  the 
Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
famine  of  1822,  the  only  diflerence  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  between  the  two,  being  that,  whereas  the 
latter  was  wholly  raised  in  and  for  a long  time  ad- 
ministered under  a Board  of  Trustees  in  England  the 
■Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries  Fund  was  raised  in  and ’con- 
tinued to  be  administered  in  Ireland. 

The  history  and  objects  of  this  Fund  will  best  be 
understood  from  the  following  account  given  in  their 
handbook,  which  was  issued  by  the  late  Trustees  of 
the  Fund,  dated  July,  1881,  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1884  (47  & 48  Viet.,  cap.  21)  transferring 
its  administration  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works : — 

“ At  a meeting  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin 
on  the  16th  May,  1822,  a Committee  was  appointed’ 
to  procure  subscriptions  and  institute  measures  for  the 
relief  of. the  distressed  and  starving  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  then  suffering  from  famine,  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  Subscriptions  to  a laree 
amount  were  received ; the  greater  portion  was  applied 
towards  the  objects  stated  ; part  remained  undisposed 

“ The  distress  in  Ireland  having  abated,  resolutions 
were,  on  the  14tli  of  August,  1822,  adopted  by  the 
Committee,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the 
funds  then  remaining  in  their  hands  should  be  vested 
ia  Trustees  for  the  following  purposes  i - 

Fn'Str'xT0pi0.mote  and  encourage  the  Coast  Fisheries 
both  in  the  taking  and  curing  of  fish. 


Secondly— To  encourage  the  spinning  of  coarse 
linen  and  worsted  yarn,  for  the  manufacture 
of  articles  more  immediately  in  demand  for 
the  use  of  the  peasantry.  1 

“ Trustees  of  the  Build  were  appointed,  and  the  bodv 
so  appointed  has  ever  since  been  maintained  by  the 
election  or  co-option,  from  time  to  time  as  vacicies 
hai  c “burred,  of  fit  and  proper  persons  to  fill  them 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  the  Chief  Secretary  To 
S®  p t °f  “d  lhe  Governor  of 

the  Bant  of  Ireland,  all  for  the  time  being,  havin' 
Trmree'r*  ^ “"embers  of  the  body  of 

fool1?!6  ” appointed  and  maintained  have 

from  the  date  of  the  resolutions  mentioned,  acted  in 
the  management  of  the  Trust,  and  (save  as  hereinaftS 
mentioned)  have  applied  the  income  arising  from  the 
principal  fund  entrusted  to  them  to  both  sets  of  the 
purposes  specified.  8 

“ Tie  m?d!  °f  operation  adopted  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Trust,  ha,  been  to  mate  loans  free  of 
mtei  est  or  at  a low  rate  of  in  terest,  repayable  by  insfo] 
ments,  to  poor  and  deserving  persons  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  round  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  eible  them  to 
procure  boats,  gear,  tackle,  nets,  and  other  appliances 
required  in  their  occupation  as  fishermen,  or  in  the 
spuming  of  yam  to  enable  them  to  procure  the  raw 
maternal  and  implements  required  in  their  trade.  The 
True  eesusediormerly  to  require  that  the  payment  of 
each  loan  should  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  person 
u“  “c,e.  “<i  one  or  more  sureties  ; 
latteily  they  have  adopted  a deed  of  covenant  in  a 
^ h 0rf'  mstead  of  b»“d  formerly  in  use 
Tile  funds  and  moneys  held  for  the  purposes  of  the 

“ The  fixed  capital  fund  consists  of  a suni  of  £17  000 
Government  Hew  Three  per  cent.  Stock.  ’ 

“ The  floating  capital  is  composed  of  the  income 
arising  from  the  fixed  capital,  loans  outstanding 

baWsTbiS  ’ m°"7  “ deP°Si‘  “'“I1*-  “d 

“ Tie  “‘rofiuction  of  machinery  in  the  spinning  and 

Xrfrf  /ai8S’  “T-*1”  “mdl  0h“Ter  me“8  ““"fir 

afforded  for  supplying  articles  of  clothing  to  the 
peasantry,  led  to  the  disappearance  of  spinning  and 

MlreK  a FanC1  °f  industryamongthe  peasantry 
ot  Ireland.  For  many  years  applications  for  loans  in 
connexion  with  the  spinning  of  yarn  have  S 
t0  the  #enerality  of  the  name  by 
hich  the  Trustees  were  formely  known,  viz.,  “The 
Trustees  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor  of 
Ireland,  numerous  applications  for  loans  were  made 
by  persons  not  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  whose 
occupation  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  pur- 
pose for  the  encouragement  of  which  the  funds  of  the 
herUnS™0Ul<?  li a?phed ; and  its  PmT°ses  in  fact  having 

Sri!»eo“reW  A’Stees  *°  Se*  “d  °°« 

“ Tfi«  encouragement  of  the  fisheries  round  the  Irish 
jmast  affording  full  employment  for  all  the  funds 
likely  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees,  mid  the 
other  purposes  for  which  their  Trust  was  originally 
established having  disappeared,  they  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Ireland,  to  their  restricting  their  operations  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Trust  to  the  first  of  the  objects  speci- 
fied m the  resolutions  by  which  it  was  established 
IdPtomote  and  encourage  the  Coast  Fisheries, 
both  m the  taking  and  curing  of  Fish,1’  and  to  the 
adoption  by  them  of  the  name  of  « The  Trustees  to 
aid  oea  and  Coast  Fisheries  of  Ireland.” 

The  enactment  alluded  to  is  intituled  “An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  better  administration  of  the  Fund 
under  conti-d  of  the  Trustees  to  aid  the  Sea  and 

ZSrnSSZ?  mc]'  “d  for  otw  por>“» *> 
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In  this  Act  it  is  among  other  matters  provided  that 
■ all  property  of  every  description  hitherto  held  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries  Fund  should 
be  transferred  for  administration  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  upon  whom  it 
is  enjoined  that  they  are  to  dispose  of  the  funds  in  such 
a manner  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  to  do  equal 
justice  between  the  claims  of  the  counties  endowed 
under  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Funds  Acts  and 
those  maritime  counties  not  so  endowed,  giving  a pre- 
ference to  the  demands  of  the  latter,  and  again,  in 
applying  the  funds  to  the  endowed  counties,  to  give  a 
preference  as  between  such  counties  to  those  which 
have  a less  endowment  over  those,  which  have  a greater 
endowment  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
such  endowments. 

The  whole  procedure  in  making,  securing,  and  re- 
covering advances  under  this  Act,  conforms  in  all 
respects  with  that  relating  to  loans  from  the  Irish 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  the  transactions  since 
transfer  to  the  Board  of  Works  will  be  found  fully 
set  forth  in  the  attached  table.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  from  1884  to  1886,  both  inclusive,  there 
have  been  as  follows  : — 


Number.  Amount. 


535  15, 5( 


The  Fund  has  in  the  interval  grown  from  £34,023 
to  £36,211,  but  as  bad  debts  to  the  amount  of  about 
£2,000  were  transferred  when  its  administration  was 
made  over  to  the  Board,  it  will  be  as  well  to  assume 
that  the  available  assets  allowing  for  further  losses 
do  not  exceed  £33,000. 


That  the  arrangements  under  which  both  these  im- 
portant Funds  are  administered  are  full  of  anomalies 
must  be  apparent  at  first  sight.  Under  one  set  of 
Acts  certain  of  the  maritime  counties,  viz.,  those 
extending  from  Youghal  round  the  south,  and  along 
the  whole  of  the  littoral'  of  the  west  coast  nearly 
to  Bundoran,  with  furthermore  two  inland  coun- 
ties, Roscommon  and  Tipperary,  have  each  and  all 
become  endowed  in  perpetuity,  with  specific  funds, 
to  which,  apparently,  they  had  no  inherent  claim, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  Sea  and  Coast 
Fisheries  Act,  the  Fund  is  not  only  held  to  be  of 
general  application  to  all  the  unendowed  maritime 
coimties  without  distinction,  extending  from  Bundo- 
ran roimd  by  Donegal,  and  the  whole  north  and 
east  coast,  but  which,  though  far  less  in  amount  than 
:the  Reproductive  Fund,  is  moreover  held  by  the 
Act  to  be  utilized  for  supplementing  any  deficiencies 
in  the  latter.  This  arrangement,  by  which  the 
lesser  is  made,  co  supplement  the  greater  Fund,  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  whatever  the  origin  or  the  diverse  uses  to  which 
both  Funds  have  been  put  in  early  years,  they  have, 
both  as  regards  theory  and.  practice,  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  fisheries 
pure  and  simple,  excepting,  of  course,  in  Roscommon 
and  Tipperary.  Such  being  the  object  of  both  Funds, 
the  anomaly  becomes  at  once  clear  when  it  is  stated 
that  along  the  whole  of  the  so  called  endowed  counties, 
which  have  had  such  marked  advantages  for  so  many 
year's  from  the  use  of  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund, 
there  are,  as  shown  by  the  Coastguard  returns,  only  184 
sea-going  fishing  vessels,  and  1,239  men  and  boys  who 
make  fishing  their  distinctive  calling  in  the  endowed 
counties,  while  in  the  unendowed  counties,  with  the 
much  smaller  Fund  at  command,  there  are  shown  to 
be  no  less  than  415  large  fishing  vessels,  and  3,226 
men  and  boys  who  adopt  fishing  exclusively  as  their 
profession. 


The  fact  of  any  ot  the  Town  Commissioners  of 
Roscommon  and  Tipperary  being  endowed  as  they 
are  at  present  is  another  anomaly.  These  two 
counties,  for  apparently  no  reason  based  upon  in- 
herent right  that  can  be  shown,  have  now  the  means 
of  drawing  on  the  Reproductive  Fund  for  objects  which 
have  been  fully  provided  for  under  the  Education,  Sani- 
tary, and  other  Acts  passed  in  late  years.  The  interest 
charged  on  loans  under  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund 
being  only  2 i per  cent.,  it  may  be  generally  said 
that  these  two  counties  have  about  1 per  cent,  less 
to  pay  for  certain  works  than  their  neighbours. 

Another  and  more  obvious  anomaly  consists  in  the 
fact  that  whereas  one  department  of  the  State — the  In- 
spectors of  Irish  Fisheries — have  under  the  several  Acts 
and  Rules  thereunder,  power  to  select  and  name  both 
the  borrowers  and  the  sureties  in  respect  of  all  loans, 
the  extremely  onerous  and  invidious  task  of  re- 
covering the  amounts  of  the  loans  so  made,  is  left 
entirely  on  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  who 
have  had  no  voice  in  testing  the  status  of  the  bor- 
rowers or  the  solvency  of  the  sureties.  Were  the 
class  of  persons,  whether  principals  or  sureties,  pos- 
sessed of  some  little  means,  or  within  easy  hail,  or 
were  known  to  be  energetic,  skilful  fishermen,  the 
system,  spite  of  its  anomalies,  might  in  practice  be 
made  to  work  and  be  beneficial ; but  looking  to  facts- 
which  have  been  forced  on  the  attention  of.  the 
Board  in  their  endeavours  to  levy  the  instalments- 
of  loans  as  they  fall  due,  and  otherwise  fulfil  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them,  very  grove  objec- 
tions have  presented  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 1 doubted  whether  the 
great  majority  of  the  loans  made  along  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  are  made  to  fishermen  in  any  true  sense,  or 
have  had  any  effect  in  encouraging  deep-sea  fishing. 
It  is  even  open  to  doubt  whether  the  loans  so  made 
while  hardly  adding  any  vessel  capable  of  prosecuting 
fishing  of  this  character  on  the  west  coast,  have  not,  on 
the  contrary,  had  a most  demoralising  tendency.  Al- 
though the  statistics  of  Irish  fishing  have  no  very  sound 
basis,  yet  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  famine  of  1846 
produced  such  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  fishing 
population  recorded  as  such,  viz.,  that  whereas  in  1846 
there  were  stated  to  be  fishermen  1 1 3,073,  the  numbers 
in  1848  were  reduced  to  81,717,  and  in  1849  to  71,505, 
and  that  the  decrease  has  gone  on  steadily  since 
then,  till  we  find  only  18,949  recorded  as  fisher- 
men in  1886.  Were  fishing  the  real  and  sole  calling 
of  these  men  they  ought,  in  times  of  agricultural 
distress,  to  all  appearance  have  rather  prospered  in 
comparison  with  persons  belonging  to  occupations  of 
an  agrarian  character,  instead  of  which  they  have 
dwindled  down  to  less  than  a-fifth  of  their  strength  in 
forty  years,  thus  going  far  to  confirm  the  opinion  held 
by  many  that  the  vast  majority  of  persons  in  Ireland 
classed  hitherto  as  fishermen  and  to  whom  loans  are 
made  as  such;  are  merely  cultivators  of  small  potato 
patches,  kelp  burners,  &c.,  and  that  fishing  occupies 
but  a few  spare  days  in  the  year,  if  it  even  does  that. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  in  some,  possibly  more 
cases  than  we  are  aware  of,  the  loans  have  no  refe- 
rence to  this  pseudo-fishing  industry.  In  a case  of 
late  occurrence  after  a decree  had  been  obtained  for 
the  discharge  of  a loan  of  £30,  and  the  Sheriff 
charged  with  its  execution  had  reported  “ no  goods,”  it 
came  out  on  the  representation  of  the  borrower  him- 
self that  he  had  never  received  a farthing  of  the  money, 
which  he  stated,  and  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
with  truth,  that  the  securities  had  simply  divided  the 
amount  of  the  loan  between  them,  with  probably  no 
object  connected  with  the  encouragement  of  fisheries. 
There  is  nothing  in  fact  to  show,  so  far  as  the  Board 
are  aware,  that  when  loans  are  advanced  in  cash  that 
they  have  been  duly  or  at  all  applied  in  the  manner 
intended.  Careful  inquiries  made  by  the  Board  on 
the  west  coast  brought  out  facts,  which  led  them  to 
conclude  that  there  was  a prevalent  feeling  among  a 
large  number  of  borrowers  that  the  loans  were 
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intended  simply  as  relief  grants,  and  other  infor- 
mation since  received  goes  far  to  confirm  this. 
The  Crown  Solicitors  when  called  on  to  account  for  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  realizing  the  small  instal- 
ments due  on  loans,  sometimes  not  more  than  10s.,  to -a 
great  extent  confirmed  this,  one  or  two  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  loans  had  been  made  to  paupers  on 


pauper  security. 

As  showingthedemoralization  to  which  thesystem  has 

tended  on  the  west  coast,  it  may  herebementionedthatin 
last  November  and  December  150  notices  of  instalments 
due  by  small  borrowers  were,  though  fully  addressed  to 
the  individuals  concerned,  returned  as  undeliveredfrom 
a sub-post  office,  which  need  not  be  named.  Subsequent 
inquiries  elicited  the  fact  through  the  postal  authorities 
that  the  letters  in  question  though  presented  to  the 
several  addressees  had  been  refused  by  them,  sayin" 
they  would  not  take  them,  as  they  well  knew  what 
they  contained — in  other  words  they  showed  by  their 
actions  that  they  had  no  present  intention  of  meeting 
the  obligations  which  they  had  undertaken  in  accepting 
these  loans. 

Another  and  possibly  even  worse  form  of  resistance 
has  ’lately  shown  itself  in  a case  where  a borrower 
of  £500  for  a fine  new  fishing  vessel,  valued  by 
himself,  with  her  nets,  &c.,  at  £1,200,  had,  after  pay- 
ing three  instalments,  and  getting  her  into  possession, 
stopped  all  further  payment,  leaving  £270  of  the 
Board’s  Loan  unpaid,  in  addition  to  a debt  to  the 
builder. 

The  Sheriff  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  decree, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Board,  found  not  only  that 
the  sale  was  boycotted  (no  bid  having  been  made  on 
two  occasions  when  the  vessel  was  put  up  to  public 
auction),  but  that  the  fishermen  at  the  place  would  not 
even  allow  of  her  being  removed  from  the  harbour. 

■ The  Board'  having  received  what  was  considered  by  the 
Sheriff  to  be  a reliable  offer  at  another  port,  succeeded, 
after  placing  on  board  a crew  of  coastguard  men  and 
bailiffs,  in  getting  the  vessel  towed  round  by  a steamer 
the  port  in  question.  Here,  however,  again  the 
original  borrower  managed  to  make  their  boycotting 
plan  effective.  The  persons  who  had  offered  to  buy 
the  vessel  for  £280  would  bid  nothing,  having  doubtless 
been  intimidated,  and  the  vessel  was  sold  as  a wreck 
at  public  auction,  though  quite  sound,  under  a palpably 
false  statement,  for  £30,  which  did  not  even  clear  the 
charges  of  the  tug  steamer  in  bringing  her  round. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  form  of  resistance  will  not 
be  followed  up  by  other  similar  attempts,  but  the  case 
serves  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fund  under  existing  circumstances. 

From  the  above  remarks  and  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  it 
seems  clear  that — 

(1.)  There  is  no  need  any  longer  to  preserve  the 
distinction  between  the  endowed  and  imendowed 
maritime  counties,  or  to  continue  the  counties  of 
Roscommon  and  Tipperary  as  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Fund. 

(2.)  That  if  it  is  intended  to  encourage  deep-sea 
fishingas  an  Irish  industry,  the  Funds,  having  an  avail- 
able total  of  £90,000,  should  be  amalgamated,  and 
loans  only  made  or  assistance  given  to  those  who  are 
or  are  likely  to  become  fishermen  in  a true  sense! 
abandoning  entirely  the  system  of  making  small  loans 
on  the  system  hitherto  followed. 


(3.)  That  fish-curing,  oyster  cultivation,  &c.,  should 
form  a part  of  any  future  scheme,  and  above  all  som* 
practical  measure  be  devised  for  affording  proper  in 
struction  to  those  likely  to  profit  by  it  and  make  fish-' 
lag  their  sole  occupation. 

This  paper  has  extended  to  a greater  length  than 
originally  intended,  and,  as  so  many  others  whose 
opinions  are  better  worth  having  will  tender  their 
evidence  regarding  the  best  course  for  the  future  it 
will  here  suffice  to  offer  some  very  brief  remarks  as  to 
a suggested  scheme  for  the  development  of  which  some 
ot  the  funds  might  possibly  with  advantage  be  held  in 
reserve,  the  larger  portion  being,  however,  necessarily 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  bona  fide  fishermen  all  round 
the  coast. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinion  that  the  failure 
hitherto  to  develop  deep  sea  fishing  on  the  west  coast 
m m great  measure  due  to  race  rather  than  poverty 
ot  the  fishermen  and  to  the  absence  of  fish,  it  would 
appear  clear  that,  with  the  very  complete  system  of 
pmrs  and  harbours  now  existing,  natural  as  well  as 
artificial,  as,  also,  the  few  supplementary  works  which 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  a nucleus  of  fishing  industry 
should  be  formed  at  a well-chosen  spot  on  the  west 
coast,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  has,  with  the  aid  of 
Lady  Burdett-Coutts’  Fund,  been  enabled  to  establish 
at  Baltimore,  and,  chiefly  if  possible,  from  men  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland,  who,  with  their  families  might 
be  induced  to  migrate  to  the  place  selected. 

There  are,  of  course,  a number  of  sheltered  places, 
such  as  Roundstone  Bay,  Rosminna  in  Clew  Bay 
Kfilybegs  or  Teelin  Bays,  where  such  a fishing  station 
might  be  formed  with  fair  prospect  of  success,  with 
what  are  stated  to  be  fine  fishing  banks  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; but  till  railway  or  steam  com- 
munication has  been  so  established  as  to  insure  the 
fish  being  despatched  at  once  to  Dublin  and  other 
large  centres  it  would  not  be  desirable,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  to  make  the  experiment.  In  this  light,  there- 
fore, the  best  position  for  such  a colony  would  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  at  Rosminna,  which  is  only  about 
six  or  seven  miles  from  Westport.  The  shelter  here 
is  believed  to  be  very  good,  fishing  banks  near,  and 
(till  a tramway  is  made  to  Westport)  communication 
by  road  no  real  obstacle.  The  precise  character  of  the 
landing  pier  required  is  not  at  present  known,  but  it  is 
said  the  work  would  cost  only  a small  sum.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  acquirement  of  land  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  not  be  expensive. 

_A  working  colony  of  sufficient  strength,  well  found  in 
suitable  fishing  boats  and  gear,  with  arrangements  for 
instruction  and  apprenticing  boys,  would,  if  successful, 
serve  to  extend  the  industry  far  and  near  along  the 
west  coast  and  its  Celtic  population;  and,  if  a failure 
would  at  least  serve  to  test  in  great  measure  many 
unsettled  questions  as  to  race,  absence  of  fish  in  paying 
quantity,  &c.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  some  one 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis’  devotion  and  knowledge 
would  be  the  most  essential  factor  in  working  out  any 
such  experiment.  J 

As  to  the  legislative  changes  required  for  placing 
the  administration  of  the  Fund  on  a really  sound  and 
satisfactory  footing,  the  Royal  Commissioners  will  no 
doubt  be  enabled  to  form  a complete  opinion  when 
they  have  received  the  evidence,  which  will  be  freely 
tendered  by  all  acquainted  with  the  subject. 


Board  of  Works, 

25 th  May,  1887. 


R.  H.  Sankrv,  Lt.-General,  r.e. 
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March  22nd  to  June,  7th, 


March  21th  to  June  24th, 


April  1st  to  August  23rd, 
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Statements  on  Certain  Points  connected  with  Fish  Traffic  furnished  to  the  Royal 
Commission  by  J.  Grierson,  Esq.,  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
of  England.  (See  Evidence,  p.  245.)  • — 

I'  Showing  the  Tare  of  Irish  Salmon  Boxes. 

Irish  Salmon  Boxes. 


II.— Showing  the  Weight  of  the  Kinsale  Fish  Traffic  year  by  year  from  1871  to  1886. 

Weight  of  Kinsale  Fish  Traffic. 
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Rates  for  Grabs,  Fresh  Cod,  Ling,  Haddocks,  Whiting,  Skate,  Halibut,  Mackerel,  Plaice,  Coal, 
Fish,  Gurnets,  Eels,  Flounders,  Fresh  Herrings,  and  Sprats  in  three  ton  loads,  S.  to  S.  owner’s 
risk,  whether  in  separate  or  mixed  consignments  to  London. 


III. — Showing  the  Rates  for  Fish  from  Scotland  to  London. 


r™» 

Distance.  I 
Miles. 

Rate  per 

s.  d. 

Wick  Group,  Stromness,  Lerwick,  . . . . . . 1 

730 

65  0 

Stornoway  Group,  Oban,  ....... 

743 

61  8 

Helmsdale  Group,  Golspie,  Tain,  Elgin,  Inrerness,  Brixburn, 

673 

60  0 

Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  Blair,  Athole,  Stanley,  Edinburgh,  Dalkeith, 
Glasgow,  Lanark,  Maybole,  Girvan,  Dumfries,  Kelso,  Galashiels. 

447 

60  0 

Burnmouth,  Reston,  and  Ayton,  ...... 

393 

45  0 

Longwiddry,  Waddington,  Drew  Dirteton,  North  Berwick,  East  Fortune, 
East  Linton,  Dunbar,  Innerwick  Cockburnspath,  and  Grantsliouse. 

404 

50  0 

391 

45  0 

Beal,  Newcastle,  Wartlepool,  ....... 

290 

40  0 
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Result  of  Investigation-  male  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady  into  tta  modo  of  selling  fish  in  London- 
the  prices  and  cost  of  carriage,  Ac. 


Evidence,  p.  23G. 


On  the  13tli,  14th,  and  16th  of  May,  1887, 1 attended 
the  Fish  Market  at  Billingsgate,  to  ascertain  the  mode 
of  selling  fish,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  real  value 
of  fish  in  the  London  market,  and  to  find  out  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  the  alleged  high  prices  for  fish, 
charged  particularly  towards  the  West  End  of  London 
by  fishmongers  to  the  consumers. 

The  fish  were  sold  by  public  auction  in  Billingsgate, 
and  the  prices  realized  for  mackerel  on  those  days 
were  from  5s.  to  11s.  a box  of  100  fish.  A few  small 
lots  were  sold  at  12s.  The  Irish  mackerel  fetch  the 
highest  prices,  and  large  quantities  from  the  south  of 
Ireland  were  daily  arriving.  These  were  principally 
bought  by  dealers,  who  sell  again  to  the  West  End 
fishmongers.  I was  informed  the  latter  seldom,  if 
ever,  buy  mackerel  by  the  box  at  the  public  auctions, 
but  purchase  the  small  lots  they  require,  and  which 
are  picked  fish,  out  of  a box  from  men  who  had 
• purchased  wholesale  by  the  box.  These  men  are 
called  “ Bummarees,”  and  when  they  have  to  break 
boxes,  allow  the  fish  to  be  culled  over,  and  only  small 
quantities  taken  away  by  the  fishmongers,  they 
naturally  have  to  put  a much  higher  price  on  the 
fish  thus  sold  than  they  paid.  It  is  an  accommodation 
to  the  fishmongers  to  have  this  means  of  supplying 
their  daily  wants.  The  sale,  however,  of  this  and 
other  kinds  of  fish  of  the  same  character  in  this  way 
forms  almost  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  whole,  and 
the  retail  prices  of  fish  thus  bought  charged  to  the 
consumer  in  the  West  End  should  form  no  criterion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  fish  or  the  prices  obtained  from 
the  general  consumer. 

Mackerel,  herrings,  and  other  coarse  fisli,  which 
come  in  during  their  different  seasons  abundantly, 
are  chiefly  sold  to,  and  consumed  by  the  people  in 
the  East  End,  and  other  parts  of  London,  not  so 
fashionable  as  the  West  End. 

I made  it  my  business  to  go  through  the  East  End 
to  see  how  they  were  sold,  andfound that theretail prices 
of  the  fish,  sold  same  morning  in  Billingsgate  for  11s., 
were  15s.  a hundred.  When  to  the  11s.  is  to  be 
• added  a sum  of  about  9 cl.  for  delivering  each  box,  the 
profit  to  the  retailer  would  only  be  3s.  9 d.  per  box  of 
one  hundred. 

I visited  the  establishment  of  one  retailer  whose 
average  consumption  daily  was  from  100  to  150 
boxes,  and  found  him  selling  Irish  mackerel  at  four 
for  6(/.,  and  Cornish,  four  for  4 d.,  equal  to  l-l«f.  each, 
or  15s.  a hundred,  for  Irish,  and  Id.  each,  or  10s.  a 
hundred,  for  Cornish  ; and  I was  informed  that  in  the 
East  End  there  were  at  least  forty  establishments  of 
the  same  kind,  though  perhaps  each  not  taking  so 
large  a quantity.  In  this  establishment  I saw  about 
150  boxes  of  Irish,  and  about  fifty  of  Cornish  mackerel 
being  thus  sold. 

The  railway  carriage  per  box  from  Milford  to 
London  with  tolls  was  about  3s.  id.  per  box,  to  which 
was  to  be  added  the  carriage  from  Kinsale  to  Milford 
of  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  a box,  making  a total  of  about  7s.  per 
box  of  100  mackerel. 

The  average  net  price  realized  for  mackerel  from 
Ireland  this  season  was,  I am  informed  from  a most 
trustworthy  source,  as  near  as  possible  7s.  a hundred. 
Mackerel  has  steadily  declined  in  price  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

Steamers  are  chartered  at  £200  to  £300  per  month, 
according  to  size,  to  convey  the  fish  to  Milford,  the 
charterers  pay  for  coal  and  all  other  necessax-y  expenses. 

1 n consequence  of  the  high  railway  rates,  and  the  low 
] >rices  obtained  for  the  mackerel,  some  of  these  steamers 
Imre  been  used  this  season  for  carrying  fish  direct  to 
Billingsgate,  and  several  voyages  have  been  success- 


fully made,  the  cost  of  thus  conveying  the  fish  being 
reduced  to  about  3s.  per  box. 

About  10,000  boxes  have  been  sent  in  this  way  this 
season  to  Billingsgate. 

If  the  statements  made  to  me  are  correct,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  prices  obtained  for  mackerel  this  year  did 
little  more  at  the  wholesale  market  than  cover  the  cost 
of  transit. 

I have,  howevei-,  had  placed  before  me  the  returns 
of  sales  made  by  one  of  the  iai-gest  factors  in  Billings- 
gate for  a year,  which  is  as  follows. 

During  the  year  he  sold  6,612  packages  offish. 

± s.  d. 

The  gross  market  value  was  . 4,327  2 6 

The  Railway  charges  were  . 1,821  3 1 

Delivery, ’ 81  5 1 

Other  charges,  ....  870  0 4 

Net  proceeds,  ....  2,054  14  0 

So  that  the  expenses  of  carriage  and  delivery  were 
about  44  per  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds. 

The  details  of  the  above  for  each  during  the  year 
were  furnished  to  me.  • J 

The  finer  classes  of  fish,  such  as  salmon,  turbot, 
soles,  ifec.,  will  bear  the  heavy  chai-ges  ; but,  so  far  as 
I can  see,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  trade  in  the 
cheaper  kinds  to  contend  with  the  great  expense 
attendant  on  .carnage,  &c.  , 

In  the  above  return  all  kinds  of  fish  are  included. 

Steamers,  no  doubt,  in  fine  weather,  direct  from  the 
south  of  Ireland  to  Billingsgate,  will  convey  the  fish  at 
a much  cheaper  rate  and  will  deliver  the  fish  in  a much 
finer  condition,  but  the  London  market  would  be 
glutted  if  all  the  mackerel  were  sent  there.  It  is  of 
necessity  they  should  also  be  sent  to  the  great  provin- 
cial towns  such  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
<kc.,  and  here  the  railways  must  be  made  use  of. 

I append  a few  copies  of  sale  notes  given  to  me  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  Billingsgate. 

No.  1.— Copy  of  sale  note,  dated  11th  August,  1886. 

Shell  Fish. 

20  Bags  Winkles  from  Galway  sold  at  11s.  = 11  0 0* 
do.  do.  Oranmore  do.  11s.  = 13  15  0 

9 do.  do.  do.  do.  10s.  = 4 10  0 

rne  cost  of  carriage  on  the  three  lots  was  13  9 6 


No.  2.— Copy  sale  note,  dated  19th  August,  1886 
Shell  Fish. 

6 Bags  Winkles  from  Galway) 

H ‘J0  do-  f At  12s.  = ±16  4s.  0(7. 

' do.  do.  ) 

Cost  of  carriage  on  the  three  lots-,  ±7  12s.  6(7 


No.  3.— Copy  sale  note,  dated  27th  August,  1886 
Shell  Fish. 

13  Bags  Winkles,) 

24  do.  do.  > At  12s.  = ±24  0s.  0(7. 

3 do.  do.  ) 

Cost  of  carriage  on  the  three  lots,  ±10  18s.  2(7. 

No.  4.— Copy  sale  note,  dated  12th  September,  1886. 
Shell  Fish. 

12  Bags  Winkles,) 

22  do.  do.  I At  ±127.  = ±39  0s.  0(7. 

31  do.  do.  ) 

Cost  of  carriage  on  the  three  lots,  ±17  7s.  9c7. 

).  5.— Copy  sale  note,  dated  16th  May,  1886. 
Mackerel. 

40  Boxes  Mackerel  at  12s.  = ±24  0s  0(7. 

Cost  of  carriage  from  Milford,  ±10  0s.  0(7. 
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No.  6.— Copy  sale  note,  dated  20th  April,  1887. 
Mackerel. 


53  half  boxes,  containing  60  fish,) 
16  large  do.  do.  120  do.'| 


Sold  for  £43  11s.  Od. 


Cost  of  carriage,  Milford  to  London,  . U 2 5 ’ 
Do.  to  Milford,  . . . 10  12  6 

Porterage  and  Commission,  ...  461 


£29  1 0 


No.  7.— Copy  sale  note,  20th  April,  1887. 
Mackerel. 


10  half  boxes  containing  60  fish, 
55  large  do.  do.  120  do. 


Sold  for  £55  10s.  0d 


Cost  of  carriage,  Milford  to  London, 
Do.  to  Milford,  , 
Porterage  and  Commission, 


£ s.  d. 

19  18  0 
15  0 0 
5 15  6 


£40  13  6 


There  is  no  doubt  the  West  End  fishmongers 
charge  for  even  the  coarse  classes  of  fish  a high 
price  to  their . customers,  but  I think  the  foregoing 
will  show  the  reason  for  this,  and  that  such  retail 
prices  should  not  be  considered  as  the  standard  or 
criterion  for  the  value  of  such  fish.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  while  these  fishmongers  charge 
what  may  be  considered  high  prices,  they  are  obliged 
to  undergo  very  heavy  expenses  in  the  management  of 
their  establishments — heavy  rents ; horses,  men,  and 
carts  to  Billingsgate  every  morning  for  the  fish ; 
servants  to  collect  orders  from  their  customer’s,  and 
afterwards  to  deliver  the  fish ; besides  the  risk  of  not 
effecting  sales  for  all  their  stock,  the  residue  of  which 
must  either  be  thrown  out  or  given  to  the  poor. 
This  latter  may  be  constantly  seen  at  almost  every 
fishmonger’s  shop  in  the  evenings  in  London. 

Thomas  F.  Brady. 


Memorandum  referred  to  in  Sir  Thomas  F.  Brady’s  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Irish  Public  Works— Evidence,  p.  236. 


So  far  as  the  development  of  the  sea  fisheries  in 
Ireland  is  concerned,  I think  the  Irish  Fishery  Depart- 
ment is  not  founded  on  right  principles.  It  does 
nothing  -with  regard  to  promoting  the  sea  fisheries, 
save  making  loans  to  fishermen  who  are  obliged  to 
give  security  for  their  repayment.  It  has  no  powers, 
save  to  place  restrictions  on  an  industry,  rather  than 
promote  it;  and  old  legislative  enactments  are  in 
force  since  1842,  which  the  enlightenment  of  other 
countries  would  not  now  sanction. 

For  example,  it  is  sought  under  the  Act  of  1842  to 
make  what  is  called  half  tram  fishing  for  sea  fish 
illegal.  Whatever  it  may  be  for  salmon  fishing,  it 
was  never  contemplated,  in  my  mind,  that  it  was 
illegal  for  sea  fish. 

In  Scotland  and  England  there  are  no  restrictions 
on  sea  fishing  that  I am  aware  of.  Every  man  may 
take  from  the  sea  all  the  fish  his  ingenuity  can  enable 
him,  why  should  not  the  same  be  in  Ireland  ? 

The  Irish  Fishery  Department  should  be  more  for 
imparting  instruction  and  guidance  to  a class  of 
fishermen  in  Ireland  who  are  for  the  most  part  utterly 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  improved  modes  of 
fishing. 

It  should  be  a Representative  Board,  same  as 
existed  from  1820  to  1830,  under  which  the  Irish 
Fisheries  progressed.  It  should  have  instructions  to 
teach  the  people  the  best  modes  of  fishing,  net  making 
and  mending,  curing  nets,  drying  and  salting  fish, 
and  organizing,  where  necessary,  the  best  means  of 
sending  fresh  fish  to  market  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. In  fact  practical  and  technical  education  is 
what  the  poor  fishermen  require  more  than  legislative 
restrictions. 

In  many  places  in  Ireland  the  fishermen  don’t 
know  how  to  use  nets,  and,  at  present,  I am  in  cor- 
respondence about  getting  a practical  instructor  from 
Penzance  to  teach  the  people  on  Tory  Island  the  art 
of  seining  for  fish,  which  appear  in  enormous  shoals 
off  that  Island  in  summer,  having  had  a Seine  boat 
and  net  brought  to  the  Island  from  Penzance. 

This  was  done  by  the  charity  of  a few  friends 
who  contributed  towards  the  expense. 

A few  years  ago,  I found,  on  a part  of  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  a large  quantity  of  cotton  thread,  which  had 
been,  given  to  the  fishermen  for  making  nets  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Relief  Committee,  lying  un- 
worked, the  people  being  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
way  to  make  the  thread  either  into  nets  or  lines. 

I was  obliged  to  send  it  to  Scotland,  from  whence 
it  had  originally  come,  and  have  it  made  into  nets. 

Carriage  was  thus  paid  on  it  three  times  from  and 
to  Scotland.  This  might  have  been  obviated,  and  the 


wives  and  daughters  of  the  fishermen  or  small  farmers 
around  employed  to  make  the  nets  and  lines,  had 
there  being  a practical  instructor  to  teach  them. 

The  system  of  curing  fish,  which  in  a great  many 
places  the  fishermen  have  to  adopt,  in  consequence 
of  being  far  away  from  market,  is  very  imperfect. 

It  is  done  in  the  crudest  manner  by  the  people 
living  in  cabins  ; but  the  fish  still  finds  a ready 
market  and  good  price  in  the  different  inland  towns. 
If  instruction  were  given  in  the  art  of  curing  fish 
properly,  a better  price  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
fish  might  be  sent  to  the  great  centres  where  there  is 
always  a demand  for  salted  fish.  Large  quantities  of 
this  are  imported  from  Scotland  every  year. 

The  finest  cod,  ling,  and  conger  are  to  be  found  on 
the  west  coast  particularly  off  the  islands.  This  was 
practically  proved  in  1847  when  the  Government 
established  a few  fish  curing  stations  on  the  coast. 
The  ling  saved  were  selected  and  considered  to  be 
better  than  the  finest  Shetland  ling,  of  which  so  large 
a quantity  is  imported. 

Enterprise  and  knowledge  are  absent  among  tho 
fishermen,  particularly  on  the  west  coast. 

Baltimore  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by 
encouragement  and  care.  It  is  all  very  well  to  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  but  at  the  same 
time  their  senses  should  be  acted  on,  if  success  is  to 
be  achieved,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  example, 
and  showing  them  what  may  be  done. 

You  must  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  to  the 
peasant  by  visual  and  tangible  evidence,  how  his  ends 
may  be  accomplished.  Can  it  be  expected  that  peoplo 
will  embark  capital  in  fishing  enterprise,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  particularly,  where  railway  communi- 
cation is  of  the  most  limited  character,  where  no 
tramways  are  in  existence,  and  where  the  modes  of 
transit  are  difficult,  uncertain,  and  expensive,  unless 
the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  a good  supply  of  fish 
can  be  first  pointed  out  to  cover  this  heavy  expense  ? 

I have  known  abundance  of  fish  caught  on  the  west 
coast  which  were  perfectly  useless  in  consequence  of 
want  of  facilities  of  getting  them  to  market.  I have 
seen  twelve  thousand  mackerel  taken  in  one  draft  of 
a net,  and  they  might  as  well  have  been  left  in  the 
sea,  so  far  as  any  profit  to  the  captors  went.  Since 
1830  the  sea  fisheries  have  been  declining,  on  the 
west  coast  particularly,  and  except  in  a few  places,  I 
believe,  on  nearly  the  whole  coast. 

In  some  places  on  the  south  coast,  when  a certainty 
of  a large  capture  of  mackerel  was  demonstrated,  the 
fisheries  have  improved,  and  the  people  have  become 
comparatively  well  off,  happy  and  contented. 

The  old  fishermen,  who  up  to  1830  and  even  later, 
5 B 2 
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knew  all  the  banks  round  the  coast,  and  how  to  sail 
vessels,  have  died  out,  and  the  present  generation  to  a 
great  extent  are  deplorably  ignorant ; and,  having  got 
into  the  system  of  fishing  from  open  boats  within  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  could  not  handle  a 
sailing  craft  such  as  is  at  present  used  in  any  deep 
sea  fishing.  The  boats  used  now  on  the  west  coast, 
and  in  most  places,  indeed  round  the  whole  coast, 
save  where  the  deep  sea  fishing  lias  been  vigorously 
prosecuted  of  late  years,  such  as  from  Baltimore,  Kin- 
sale,  &c.,  are  not  fit  to  go  any  distance  from  the  land 
except  on  rare  occasions.  When  they  do  succeed  in 
getting  to  the  fishing  banks,  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  from  land,  they  are  loaded  with  fish  in  a few 
hours,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  they  are  not  able  to 
bring  all  to  shore  and  have  to  throw  a quantity  over- 
board. 

This  has  happened  frequently  off  the  north-west 
coast  this  last  year,  when  there  was  such  weather  as 
permitted  the  boats  to  go  off  that  distance.  The 
largest  and  finest  cod-fish,  weighing  fifteen  pounds 
and  upwards,  could  have  been  had  off  this  coast  at 
six  shillings  per  dozen.  This,  however  is  only  spas- 
modic, owing  to  the  inferior  and  unsuitable  boats 
used,  and  the  few  and  expensive  modes  of  getting  fish 
to  market. 

In  the  places  to  which  I refer,  particularly  on  the 
islands  off  the  west  and  north-west  coast,  If  proper 
fishing  vessels  and  gear  were  used,  and  curing  stations 
established,  the  salted  fish,  of  which  we  impoi't  such 
a large  quantity  annually,  would  soon  find  its  way 
even  in  bulk  in  vessels  to  the  chief  ports,  and  from 
thence  to  the  inland  towns  in  Ireland.  There  are 
hundreds  of  towns  in  Ireland  where  hardly  any  other 
fish  are  ever  seen  save  barrelled  herrings  imported 
from  Scotland. 

The  fishing  banks  round  the  coast  should  be  tested 
by  vessels,  on  board  which  there  should  be  local 
crews  of  fishermen,  and  every  appliance  for  fishing. 
They  should  be  employed  as  occasion  required,  and 
the  crews  changed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  each 
crew  from  the  particular  locality  would  have  learned 
the  best  modes  of  fishing,  and  the  art  of  handling  a 
large  craft.  If  shoals  of  fish  were  reported  in  the 
offing,  as  is  frequently  the  case  by  masters  of  trading 
steamers,  these  vessels  should  explore  the  grounds, 
and  if  fish  found  in  large  quantities  should  come  into 
the  nearest  port  and  telegi-aph  the  news,  so  as  to 
attract  fishermen  from  other  places.  On  board  these 
vessels  the  fishermen  should  be  taught  to  mount  and 
mend  their  own  nets,  and  all  the  most  improved  modes 
of  fishing. 

Curing  establishments  should  be  formed  in  remote 
places,  or  where  that  portion  of  the  fish  which  might 
not  find  its  way  to  market  in  a fresh  state,  could  be 
cured  on  the  best  principles.  The  herrings  on  the 
west  coast  in  autumn  are  the  finest  that  are  to  be 
found  anywhere.  I have  seen  them  twelve  ounces  in 
weight.  To  what  a magnitude  has  the  herring  fishery 
in  Scotland  extended  ! Every  year  further  improve- 
ments in  vessels,  and  gear,  and  captures  increasing. 
Our  people  might  in  time  become  like  the  Scotch, 
exporters,  instead  of  large  importers. 

In  places  remote  from  markets  suqh  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  coasts  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Donegal, 
the  great  desideratum  for  the  improvement  of  the 
fisheries  must  be  the  establishment  of  railway  systems. 
From  Belmullet,  Achil  Island,  and  nearly  the  whole 
coast  of  Donegal,  the  transit  of  fish  would  be  so  ex- 
pensive and  uncertain,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
pay  the  cost.  Such  lines  as  those  to  Belmullet, 
Achil,  Clifden,  &c.,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  large  districts  of  country  now  almost  inaccessible. 
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They  would  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
sea  around  that  extensive  coast  more  than  anythin" 
else.  But  I fear  that  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  they 
will  ever  be  undertaken,  unless  some  special  means 
for  providing  the  necessary  capital  are  adopted. 

The  districts  through  which  they  would  run  are  too 
poor  to  expect  the  people  to  saddle  themselves  with 
the  i-isk  of  a heavy  burthen  of  taxation  by  promoting 
such  lines.  They  are  already  overweighted  with 
taxation.  Such  lines  would  afford  .means  of  sendin" 
to  markets  the  produce  of  both  land  and  water,  thus 
relieving,  if  not  eventually  extirpating,  the  periodical 
distress  of  the  most  bitter  character,  which  T have 
been  witness  to  in  these  remote  regions  for  the  last 
forty  years,  and  keep  the  people  at  home  instead  of 
emigrating. 

Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  expended  on 
emigration,  which,  if  spent  on  developing  the  resources 
of  the  sea,  would  have  materially  benefitted  the 
country. 

The  vessels  to  which  I have  referred  would  serve 
firstly,  as  model  fishing  craft,  always  available,  and 
fx-om  which  a boat  building  trade  might  arise;  secondly, 
as  pilots  in  approaching  the  fishing  grounds,  and  con- 
ducting operations,  and,  thirdly,  as  training  schools 
which  might  supply  a hardy  race  of  good  seamen. 


The  Oyster  Fisheries. 

Our  public  oyster  beds  have  failed  and  are  becoming 
extinct.  Some  experiments  might  be  made  at  the 
public  expense  towards  recuperating  them.  It  has 
been  stated  that  American  and  Norwegian  oysters 
breed  in  this  country.  I have  every  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  I never  heard  it,  and 
believe  no  instance  of  such  occurrence  is  known. 
These  oysters  when  imported  and  laid  down  in  Trish 
waters  are  reported  to  fatten  well. 

Large  concessions  have  been  made  for  many  years 
past  to  proprietors  of  land  adjoining  the  coast  to 
cultivate  oystex-s.  They  have  obtained  free  of  expense, 
grants  of  foreshore,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  deep  sea 
below  low  water  mark,  for  this  purpose;  bxxt  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  have  done  little,  and  in  many 
cases  nothing. 

Powers  should  be  given  to  the  Fishery  Department 
to  take  up  any  portion  of  the  foreshore  or  deep  water 
where  no  profitable  fishing  for  oysters  now  exists,  and 
to  retain  them  as  private  property  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  do  wn  oysters.  They  may  be  had  in  any  quantity 
in  France  at  a low  price.  Opportunities  now  exist 
which  never  existed  before,  and  if  not  availed  of  may 
be  lost,  for  accumulating  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
from  this  source  perhaps  great  wealth.  Good  natural 
beds,  such  as  exist  in  Oarlingford,  Blacksod,  and  other 
places,  now  exhausted,  might  be  stocked  with  millions 
of  oysters  of  different  sizes  from  France.  Once  laid 
down  they  should  be  protected  till  fit  for  market.  A 
certain  amount  of  dredging  by  licensed  boats  on  pay- 
ment of  a royalty  might  thus  be  permitted  for  a certain 
time. 

This  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  cover  the 
whole  expenditure,  and  would  show  practically  what 
nxight  be  done,  while  a large  amount  of  employment 
would  be  afforded. 

A fine  field  exists  in  the  places  to  which  I have 
referred,  for  testing  the  experiment  of  recuperating 
public  oyster-  beds,  and  it  might  become  the  pioneer  of 
large  undertakings  elsewhere. 

Thomas  F.  Brady. 
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Tables  handed  in  by  the  Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce — Evidence,  p.  266. 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Co.’s  Porter  Rates  (Stout  and  Ales  also),  1887 


Rate  per 
Miles  ton' from 

from  Cork.  Cork 

(per  mile). 


Miles 

Dublin. 


Miles  ton  froi 
from  Cork.  Cork 


Name  of  Station. 


Dublin 
(per  mile). 


Mallow, 
Buttevant,  . 
Charleville,  . 
Kilmallock,  . 
Knocklong,  . 
Emly,  . 
Tipperary,  . 
Dundrum,  . 
Uoold’s  Cross, 
Thurles, 
Limerick, 
Patrick’s  Well, 
Croom, 

Bruree, 

Tralee, 


.'25  Castleisland, 

•81  Farranfore, 

•4  Killamey, 

'45  Rathmorc, 

■54  Millstreet,  . 

.'59  Kanturk, 

.'G4  Lombardstov 


17  Dungarva 

'70  Waterford 

•48  Clonmel 

•55  Cakir,  . 


Brewers’  Empties. 


Not  exccedi 
21  miles  to  i 


being  returned  at  4J(L  each 


rrespecti 


Great  Southern  and  Western  Co.’s  Whiskey  R; 


Miles 

Dublin. 


Name  of  Station. 


Dublin. 


Kildare, 

Mallow, 


Junction, 


Tralee, 

Thurles, 


Extracts  from  Statement  by  W.  Harte,  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect,  County  Surveyor, 
County  Donegal,  North  Division. — Evidence,  p.  336. 

I propose  to  deal  under  the  following  heads  with  Part  1. 

the  various  points  affecting  railway  and  tramway  (a)  Description  of  physical  features  and  resources  of 
extension,  as  also  fishery  piers,  &c.,  in  county  Donegal.  Donegal , dsc. 

Part  1.  f have  been  thirteen  years  County  Surveyor  for  the 

, , . , „ , south  district  of  the  county  Donegal,  and  twenty- three 

(a.)  Short  description  of  Donegal,  physical  features,  yearg  ^ the  north  (my  preSent)  district, 
resources,  &c.  Donegal  is  the  fourth  largest  county  in  Ireland,  and 

(6.)  Existing  railway  systems.  it  lies  to  a great  extent  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Ireland, 

(o')  Proposed  railways  end  tramways  actually  pro-  surrounded for  the  most  part  by  tire  sea.  The  produce 
■noted  and  which  either  await  execution  or  have  fallen  of  the  sea  is,  therefore,  all  important  to  ,t.  The  soil 

“ V . „ . resulting  from  the  primary  rocks  is  highly  arenaceous 

through  at  some  stage.  cold°  the  rest,  as  when  the  arrtoniferous  rooks 

(d.)  Lines  which  have  been  mooted,  but  as  to  which  suvround  the  bay  of  Donegal,  is  better  and  warmer, 
no  practicable  steps  have  been  taken.  The  soil  overlying  the  granite  formations  is  peaty,  as 

(e.)  Coasting  trade,  &c.  also  upon  the  higher  levels  upon  the  other  mountains. 

The  county  is  divided  east  and  west  by  a great 
Part  2.  central  granite  ridge  running  from  near  Pettigo  to 

, , , „„  Gweedore  (Bunbeg).  From  this  another  mountain 

Railways  and  tramways  egi  ‘ . .,  range  strikes  across  the  head  of  the  county,  beginning 

office  of  County  Surveyoi.  a so  u n . Y at  Drrigal  and  running  east  to  Moville,  intersected  by 

reform,  or  else  its  dmcomiect.on  with  radways  or  longh  » MllIroy  *Swflly,  This  range  is  quartz 
tramways.  chiefly. 

‘ Thus  an  irregular  margin  is  formed  along  the  whole 

Fishery  piers,  existing  structures  and  sites.  New  west,  north,  and  east  side  of  the  county. 

•piers  constantly  being  added.  How  promoted  and  So  deeply  indented  is  Donegal  by  arms  of  the  sea 
approved  of  &c.  that  only  one  spot  in  it  is  twelve  miles  from  the  sea, 
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that  place  being  the  Mountain  of  Altnapaste,  six  miles 
due  west  of  Stranorlar. 

Inside  this  margin  lie  the  highlands  which,  with 
the  margin  itself,  constitute  the  “ Scheduled  Districts” 
and  partly  “ Congested  Districts”  of  previous  Relief 
Acts. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  county  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Foyle,  a portion  of  the  Finn,  and 
the  south  margin  of  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  richer  portion  of  the  county,  while  the 
part  of  the  baronies  of  Raphoe  south  of  Convoy  to 
the  Foyle,  may  be  termed  the  garden  of  Donegal. 

As  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Donegal  I can  speak 
from  much  experience.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Association  I long  ago,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Haughton,  f.t.c.d.,.  and  R.  H.  Scott,  Esq., 
now  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  carried  out  an  exhaustive  search  for 
minerals  in  west  Donegal  (and  since  then  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county),  with  the  result,  that  though 
having  a fine  record  on  paper  of  Donegal  minerals, 
with  the  exception  of  a few,  they  are,  I fear,  com- 
mercially valueless. 

These  exceptions  are  our  quarries ; Moumcharles 
sandstone  from  the  base  of  the  coal  measures  on  the 
Bay  of  Donegal  (the  coal  measures  proper  are  missing 
m Donegal)  is  of  admitted  superiority. 

The  next  exception  is  our  beautiful  granites,  chiefly 
from  the  north  coast.  I myself  have  worked  them, 
and  they  are  again  attracting  notice.  A company  is 
being  formed  to  work  them. 

J believe  a fine  flag  formation  occurs  at  the  foot 
of  Errigal. 

Associated  with  these  metamorphic  rocks  are  some 
fine,  white  crystalline  limestones  (white  marble), 
which  may  yet  become  profitable. 

Bog  mon  ore  is  exported  to  some  extent,  but  as  it  is 
altogether  a superficial  deposit,  and  very  variable  in 
locality ; it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a very  uncer- 
tain resource. 

A fine  sand  for  glass  making  has  long  been  known 
to  exist  upon  Muckish  Mountain,  but  it  has  not  been 
worked. 

M Joh®  population  of  Donegal  is,  by  the  last  Census 
(1881),  206,035. 

The  valuation  of  the  county  is  £296  677. 

**  ia  tIie  pound  of  taxation,  produces 
xi,23o  3s.  Id. 

A study  of  the  map  of  the  county  shows  in  a very 
marked  manner,  with,  of  course,  some  local  exceptions 
in  the  more  southern  part,  how  the  whole  traffic  of 
the  county  converges  upon  Derry,  which  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  chief  town  of  Donegal— 
Lifford,  the  county  town,  only  depending  for  its  posi- 
tion as  such  upon  old  associations,  its  population 
being  about  500  : and  Deny  is  so  situated  physically 
as  to  be  the  port  of  Donegal  and  commands  its  trade, 
with  the  exception,  of  the  coasting  trade. 


Part  I. — ( b .)  Existing  Railways. 


3 0 


\7e  have  (1)  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  ter- 
minating in  Derry  ;*  (2)  the  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way, running  from  Derry  to  Belfast  upon  the  east 
side  of  Lough  Foyle  ; (3)  the  Londonderry  and  Lough 
©willy  Railway,  with  its  terminus  upon  the  same  side 
as  the  Great  Northern,  that  is,  on  the  west  side,  where 
the  principal  part  of  the  city  lies.  None  of  these 
yennini  are  connected,  except  for  goods  traffic,  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  Port  and  Harbour  Board. 

The  railway  which  most  concerns  Donegal  at  present 
is  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway,  which 
commands  the  outlet  for  all  the  traffic  north-west  to  east 
m Donegal  They  at  present  work  the  line  to  Letter- 
Kenny , and  they  were  to  have  worked  the  other  pro- 
posed extensions  to  Falcarragli  in  the  north,  and  to 
* It  passes  along  the  eastern  margin  of 


Canid onagh  in  the  north-east,  and,  in  fact,  this  ter 
minus  of  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
becomes  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
future  to  Donegal.  The  space  is  greatly  confined.  The 
terminus  is  nearly  a mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city 
and  the  public  suffer  the  greatest  inconvenience  for 
Sunday  traffic,  constituting,  as  this  line  does  the 
principal  outlet  for  recreation  for  the  people  of  Derry 
During  week  days  the  Harbour  Board  brhrn  the 
trains  up  with  their  own  engine  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  where  the  carriages  stand  without  any 
cover,  but  this  is  not  permitted  on  Sundays.  3 

This  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
though  a sort  of  trank  fine  for  the  future  railways 
can  never  be  expected,  at  least  for  a long  time  to  come’ 
to  be  able  to  purchase  much  land  here  for  increased 
terminal  accommodation,  but  space  could  be  gained 
from  the  river  over  the  “ bed  and  soil  ” of  which  the 
Honorable  the  Irish  Society  exercise  lordship  with  a 
very  jealous  control. 

As  money  will  not  be  forthcoming  from  such  poor 
companies,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  view  of  future 
railway  extension,  that  some  commission  having  sum- 
mary powers } should  step  in  and  settle  the  differences 
between  the  contending  bodies,  with  a strong  hand 
where  there  is  now  so  much  bickering  and  disputing 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 

The  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  was 
originally  constructed  upon  the  broad  Irish  gauge 
(five  feet  three  inches).  It  has  lately  been  regauged  to 
three  feet,  to  suit  the  lately  constructed  Letterkenny 
Line,  and  the  future  railway  extension  to  Donegal 
upon  the  narrow  gauge  system. 

The  Letterkenny  Railway  next  demands  our  atten- 
tion, serving  to  a great  extent  as  a warning  with 
reference  to  future  railway  extension.  It  was  com- 
menced somewhere  about  1860  under  a private  Act 
(Irish  broad  gauge).  After  several  years  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  capital,  some  £80,000,  was  spent, 
and  that  the  work  was  not  quite  one  half  done,  and 
from  about  1864  up  to  1880  the  line  was  derelict; 
but  Acts  of  Parliament  were  got  at  very  great  loss  to 
keep  the  powers  of  the  original  Act  alive.  As 
described  by  an  eminent  authority  the  line  consisted 
of  “three  bad  pieces  of  three  separate  bad  projects.” 

It  branches  off'  from  the  Londonderry  and  Lou«h 
Swilly  Railway  a little  below  Bunnfoot,  and  runs  to 
Letterkenny,  taking  the  traffic  from  the  north  and 
west  of  Donegal  to  Derry  by  a very  circuitous  route 
About  1879  Messrs.  M'Crea  and  M'Farland,  large 
contractors,  promoted  another.  Act  for  the  completion 
of  this  derelict  line  on  the  bases  of  its  being  a narrow 
gauge  (three  feet)  railway,  with  power  to  regauge  the 
mam  line  from  Derry  to  Buncrana,  over  which  it 
runs.  This  bill  Lord  Redesdale  opposed,  and  it  was 
thrown  out.  It  was  reintroduced  in  188Q,  when  I 
appeared  before  Lord  Redesdale,  and  when  I believe, 
mainly  from  what  I .stated  to  him,  he  withdrew  his 
opposition,  and  the  Act  was  passed. 

After  overcoming  various  difficulties,  and  changing 
the  works,  gradients,  cuttings,  embankments,  viaducts, 
&c.,  the  railway  has  been  completed,  and  is  now 
worked  by  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way, who  get  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  which 
it  is  alleged  do  not  pay  the  working  expenses. . The 
very  impoverished  and  congested  districts  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gweedore  and  Bunbeg  are  actually 
paymg  id.  in  the  pound  under  a guarantee  levied  by 
virtue  of  the  special  Act  of  the  company,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  their  having  to  pay  it  for  ever 
without  any  adequate  advantages. 

The  next  existing  railway  is  the  Finn.  Yalley  Line 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  Strabane  to 
Stranorlar.  It  is  the  same  gauge  as  the  Great 
Northern.  It  is  worked  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  It  was  the  first  successful  effort  to  pene- 
trate Donegal  by  a railway,  and  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  its  promoters,  who  carried  it  through,  and 
with  no  other  help  put  their  own  money  into  it.  The 
the  co.  Donegal,  from  Strabane  to  Derry. 
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West  Donegal  Railway  from  Stranorlar  to  Drumiiiin 
to  within  four  miles  of  Donegal,  passing  through  the 
Gap  of  Barnesmore,  in  the  central  granite  ridge,  is  a 
narrow  gauge  line,  made  under  a special  Act,  and 
following  the  route  of  one  of  the  oldest  lines  of  traffic 
in  Ireland,  that  from  Sligo  to  Derry,  and  is  in  fact  an 
extension  (with  break  of  gauge)  of  the  Finn  Valley 
Line. 

The  Bundoran  Junction  Line,  from  near  Ennis- 
killen to  Bundoran,  passes  for  some  eight  miles 
through  the  county  of  Donegal.  It  is  worked  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  It  runs  only  along  the 
extreme  southern  margin  of  the  county. 

This  ends  the  description  of  the  existing  railway 
system  affecting  the  county  Donegal  just  when  the 
Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1883  came  into  operation. 

I should  mention  that  a special  Act  was  got  for  the 
construction  of  a line  from  Donegal  to  Pettigo.  This 
lias  been  abandoned,  and  I believe  the  powers  of  the 
Act  have  lapsed,  it  was  to  have  been  a broad  Irish 
gauge.  It  was,  however,  to  be  of  “light  railway” 
construction. 

Part  1. — (c.)  Promoted  Railways  and  Tramways. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1883 
action  was  taken  by  certain  promoters  for  the  con- 
struction of  lines  in  Donegal,  and  at  the  Spring 
Assizes,  1884,  the  first  projects  came  before  the  Grand 
Jury  of  this  county. 

This  whole  matter  was  new  to  us,  involving  the 
application  of  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  Orders  in 
Council,  &c.,  and  the  bearings  of  several  points,  prin- 
cipally that  of  taxation,  as  regards  which  the  law  was 
very  defective  as  to  the  information  to  be  given.  The 
prominent  feature,  however,  was  that  a large  sum  of 
money  would  be  contributed  by  the  Government  in 
aid  of  approved  projects.  The  offer  to  give  a sum  of 
money,  provided  the  acceptor  will  guarantee  to  give 
something  more,  to  public  communities  as  well  as 
individuals  would  be  always  tempting,  and  was 
greedily  grasped  at,  but  we  had  not  the  experience 
then  as  to  taxation,  &c.,  that  we  have  now,  neither 
had  we  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  the  coasting 
trade  by  Lord  Leitrim’s  steamers,  nor  had  we  the 
knowledge  or  tune  to  consider  the  effects  of  local 
taxation ; and  the  general  public,  and  indeed  myself, 
were  carried  away  upon  the  subject  of  utility  and 
profits  of  the  proposed  projects,  but  after  the  first 
plunge  this  all  changed,  nor  will  I now  be  bound  by 
any  previous  opinions. 

The  first  project  that  came  before  the  Grand  Jury 
at  Spring  Assizes,  1884,  was  the  “North  West 
Donegal  Light  Railway  and  Tramway,”  which  was  an 
extension  of  the  Londonderry  and  Letterkenny  Rail- 
way, running  northwards  to  Dunfanaghy  and 
Falcarragh  (Crossroads),  with  a branch  from  Crees- 
lough  to  Mulroy  Bay.  It  was  intended  to  catch  the 
traffic  along  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Kilmacrenan  and  bring  it  to  Letterkenny,  and  by  that 
route  to  Derry,  the  port  of  Donegal  in  fact,  for 
Scotland  and  England. 

The  Grand  Jury  passed  the  presentment,  approving 
of  the  line  on  its  merits,  but  when  they  came  to  con- 
sider the  taxable  area,  first  one  portion  of  the  district 
supposed  to  be  affected  was  exempted,  then  another 
portion,  and  so  on  until  it  was  found  in  the  end  there 
was  no  area  left  to  give  the  guarantee,  and  the  whole 
thing  fell  through.  The  Company  was  “ wound  up,” 
paying  only  4s.  3 \d.  in  the  pound  of  their  just  debts. 

This  project  was  again  brought  forward  at  Spring 
Assizes,  1885.  It  was  practically  the  same  as  its  pre- 
decessor minus  one  branch.  The  length  was  nearly 
thirty-six  miles,  and  the  estimate  £137,765.  I 
reported  against  it,  and  this  time  so  much  had 
public  opinion  grown  upon  the  question  of  taxation 
and  the  other  points  I have  alluded  to,  that  it 
received  but  little  support.  The  Grand  Jury  threw 


out  the  project  without  calling,  upon  the  opposition, 
and  it  only  received  the  support  of  a minority  of 
some  four  or  five  members. 

This  Company  was  promoted  by  English  capitalists 
who  did  not  “ wind  up,”  and,  as  far  as  I know,  paid 
their  way. 

The  next  railway  which  came  before  the  Grand  Jury 
was  the  extension  of  the  Londonderry  and  Lough 
S willy  Railway  from  Buncrana  to  Carndonagh. 

The  length  wasabouteighteenanda  quartermiles,  the 
estimate,  exclusive  of  rolling  stock,  was  £74,231  6s. 

This  railway  was  approved  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
It  came  before  the  Privy  Council  twice,  who,  chiefly 
upon  my  evidence,  rejected  it  upon  the  grounds  of 
want  of  capital  to  cover  rolling  stock,  or  in  default  of 
showing  any  undertaking  from  the  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany that  they  would  work  this  new  line  to  Carn- 
donagh. 

The  engineering  of  the  line  was  performed  in 
a manner  most  creditable  to  the  engineers,  Messrs. 
Stewart  & M'Neilage.  There  had  been  other  pro- 
jects in  the  same  district  of  country,  which  is 
peculiarly  circumstanced,  and  to  which  I will  call 
attention  again. 

The  Commission  will  perceive  from  these  last  two 
projects  how  important  is  the  question  of  Terminal 
accommodation,  to  which  I have  before  alluded,  when 
all  this  traffic  was  proposed  to  be  run  in  upon  the 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  line  as  a trunk 
line. 

I now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  case  of  the  “ Glenties, 
Raphoe,  and  St.  Johnston  Tramway,”  which  also 
came  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  these  assizes. 

Its  length  was  forty  and  a half  miles  and  the  esti- 
mate was  £139,997. 

Starting  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  St. 

J olinston  it  was  to  go  via  Raphoe  and  Convoy  through 
what  I have  termed  elsewhere  the  garden  of  Donegal, 
from  thence  it  passed  gradually  into  and  through  the 
wildest  and  most  hopelessly  unproductive  country  for 
some  miles,  ending  at  Glenties,  a small  town  near  the 
west  coast. 

I am  prepared  to  produce  the  lodged  plans  of  this 
project.  I venture  to  say  that  the  annals  of  engineer- 
ing can  show  nothing  that  for  ignorance  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  engineering,  inaccuracy  and  worse,  can 
equal  them. 

The  public  roads  crossed  were  scheduled  as  the 
private  property  of  certain  individuals,  and  all  the 
precautions  required  by  law  for  protecting  the  public 
interests  were  ignored  or  neglected. 

The  longitudinal  section  was  wrong  as  regards  its 
datum  line.  It  was  wrong  as  regards  the  heights  and 
sin-face  line ; while  the  cross  sections  can  scarcely  be 
described.  Thus  the  whole  thing,  bottom,  top,  and 
sides,  and  plans  general  and  particular,  were  wrong  in 
numerous  instances  and  at  direct  variance  with  the 
plain  requirements  of  the  law. 

When  the  Inspecting  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
Mr.  Lewis,  c.e.,  held  an  inquiry  he  was  so  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  appearance  of  these  sections  that 
he  examined  Captain  Stoney,  “m.i.c.e.i."  (who  signed 
the  plans)  as  follows — (Mr.  Lewis,  I need  not  say,  is 
an  eminent  railway  engineer  himself)  : — 

“ Mr.  Lewis With  regard  to  levels,  did  you  actually 

take  them  and  make  the  survey .? 

Captain  Stoney. — Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis And  arc  the  heights  correct  ? 

Captain  Stoney. — They  are.” 

( Derry  Sentinel,  Febx-uary  7th,  1884.) 
Now,  here  was  a matter  that  went  to  the  very  root 
of  my  position  as  County  Surveyor,  and  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Grand  Juries  as  “road  authorities,” 
and  as  to  which  I was  bound  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  public  where  they  would  have  been  most  seri- 
ously interfered  with.  1 was  sworn  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  protested  against  these  plans,  when  the  fol- 
lowing took  place. 

The  Grand  J ury,  upon  my  protest,  seemed  about  to 
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reject  the  whole  thing,  when  a member  of  the  Grand 
J ary  volunteered  the  following  statement : — 

“I  am  in  the  habit  of  having  these  things  come 
before  me  every  day  as  Arbitrator  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  can  say  that  tfyese  sections  are  perfectly 
good  and  sufficient,  and  answer  their  purpose  quite 
well.” 

It  was  then  suggested  that  the  Grand  Jury  should 
resolve  that  the  plans  “ substantially  complied  with 
the  Act,”  and  the  Grand  Jury  so  resolved  by  a majo- 
rity of  four.  And  thus  plans  and  other  documents 
which  I,  an  experienced  railway  engineer,  particularly 
in  Parliamentary  works,  denounced  on  oath  as  “ hav- 
ing more  errors  in  them  than  I ever  saw  crammed 
into  the  same  space,”  were  declax-ed  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  “ substantially  correct.” 

The  reasonable  corollary  to  such  a resolution  should 
have  been  my  instant  dismissal  upon  the  spot,  if,  in- 
deed, I were  so  incompetent  in  the  discharge  of  my 
most  serious  official  duties  as  to  have  stated  what  I 
did,  or  if  it  was  necessary  to  thrust  aside  a profes- 
sional man  of  my  standing  of  forty  years  upon  the 
mere  dictum  of  one  who  was  no  engineer. 

I showed  the  Grand  J ury  the  plans  and  sections  of 
the  Oarndonagh  and  Buncrana  Railway  to  illustrate 
that  if  these  latter  railway  plans  were  right  the  others 
must  be  -wrong,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  Grand  J ury  passed  that  portion  of  this  project 
(which  was  its  main  object  from  the  first),  viz.,  that 
part  for  the  accommodation  of  the  towns  of  Convoy 
and  Raphoe,  representing  what  I have  called  the  gar- 
den of  Donegal,  the  Raphoe  valley. 

There  was  a very  determined  opposition  got  up  to 
this  line.  The  nominal  opponent  before-  the  Grand 
J ury  lodged  a traverse,  but  the  ingenious  point  was 
raised  that  as  he  lived  outside  the  area  affected  by  the 
modification  of  the  line  as  passed,  he  had  no  locus 
standi,  and  the  J udge  refused  the  traverse.  There- 
upon that  portion  of  the  opposition  (there  was  subse- 
- quently  an  unsuccessful  traverse  upon  other  points 
of  the  line  approved)  was  reserved  for  the  Privy 
Council. 

After  a long  time  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council,  when  it  was  rejected  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval,  without  calling  upon  the  op- 
position, and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
County  Surveyor  had  no  locus  standi  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  break  down  of 
the  case  these  highly  improper  plans,  which  would 
have  laid  the  ground  for  interminable  fighting,  and 
never  could  be  carried  out  ever  after,  would  have 
passed  the  Privy  Council  unexposed,  and  the  public 
service  would  have  seriously  suffered.  From  this  it 
is  clear-  that  the  law  as  to  examining  the  plans  must 
be  changed,  and  that  operation  not  be  made  a subject 
of  mere  votes. 

I have  much  more  to  say,  but  am  obliged  to  shorten 
my  statement  as  much  as  possible,  and  I have  brought 
forward  these  matters  with  reluctance,  because  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  show  by  cases  in  point  how 
completely  unworkable  the  law  is  as  it  now  stands, 
and  the  Commission  will  see  the  force  of  this  further 
on  in  my  statement. 

I may  briefly  dispose  of  the  other  tramways  coming 
before  the  Grand  Jury. 

At  summer,  1884,  the  completion  of  the  “West 
Donegal  Railway  ” from  the  terminus  of  Druminin 
to  the  town  of  Donegal,  four  and  a quarter  miles, 
estimated  at  £19,000,  passed  the  Grand  Jury.  The 
opposition,  which  was  not  formidable,  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  question  of  the  taxable  area,  but  if  ever 
there  was  a case  for  a local  guarantee  this  was  one. 

A railway — the  West  Donegal— had  been  made  by 
spirited  private  enterprise  along  an  old-established  line 
of  traffic  connecting  the  two  sides  of  Donegal,  sepa- 
rated by  the  central  granite  ridge  I have  described, 
and  this  was  done  by  companies  who  paid  down  their 
money,  and'  did  their  work  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  it  was  not  too  much  to  ask  that  those  who 
profited  by  this  long  line  of  communication  brought  so 


near  them  should  now  aid  in  perfecting  it,  and  the 
small  guarantee  was  readily  passed  by  the  Privv 
Council.  ^ 

At  Spring  Assizes,  1885,  the  Carndonagh  and  Bun- 
crana Railway  came  again  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Grand  Jury.  It  then  went  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  was  finally  rejected  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated. 

At  the  same  assizes  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  Letterkenny  and  Falcarragh  Railway  under  a new 
name  and  by  a new  company  of  English  promoters. 
The  length  was  to  be  nearly  35£  miles,  with  a capital 

of  £137,765,  and  was  divisible  into  five  portions in 

some  respects  an  objectionable  feature. 

But  in  the  meantime  many  things  had  cropped  up. 
The  line,  hard  to  construct,  would  have  been  hard  to 
work.  The  glowing  ideas  entertained  before  of  these 
lines  being  remunerative  had  ceased  to  be  relied  upon! 
The  serious  responsibilities  of  guarantees  were  now 
coming  to  be  felt.  The  ratepayers  who  were  to  be 
taxed  for  this  very  line  were  beginning  to  realize  what 
they  already  incurred  for  the  maintenance  for  ever, 
probably  in  the  future,  of  the  Letterkenny  line,  in 
which  they  had  little  or  no  interest ) and  their  wants 
of  trade  or  locomotion  were  being  supplied  to  a large 
extent  by  the  introduction  of  Lord  Leitrim’s  coasting 
steamers.  The  notion  of  great  benefits  to  be  realized  from 
baronial  or  other  guarantees  had  completely  exploded . ' 

The  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  application,  only  a 
very  small  minority  voting  for  it. 

A mere  formal  approval  had  been  given  by  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Spring  Assizes,  1884  (?)  involving 
nothing  more  than  leave  to  lay  the  rails  of  a tramway 
upon  the  public  road  from  Bundoran  to  Sligo,  about 
two  miles. 

This  describes  the  whole  outcome  of  the  Tramways 
(Ireland)  Acts  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  which  was 
expected  to  reap  so  much  benefit  from  them,  particu- 
larly the  fishing  industries,  but  when  the  result  has 
been  practically  nil.  For  the  saving  in  railway  loss 
I take  no  small  credit  to  myself,  and  I believe  there 
should  be  no  more  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  public 
works  in  Ireland  until  the  ground  is  first  laid  by  a 
careful  reform  of  the  existing  laws  and  administrative 
machinery.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  when 
I speak  of  the  Grand  Jury  approving  of  any  project, 
it  is  an  approval  obtained,  it  may  be  upon  the  merits 
per  se,  without  considering  the  merits  of  any  compet- 
es projects.  There  were  and  are  many  other  projects 
on  the  tapis,  but  their  comparative  merits  were  never 
inquired  into ; and  thus  it  is  the  men  of  energy,  who 
have  individual  interests  to  advance,  who  get  the  public 
money  sent  in  their  direction  without  sufficient  pre- 
liminary investigations  as  to  what  would  suit  the 
public  interests  best.  Now,  it  is  too  often  “ first  come 
first  served.”  It  is  a fishery  pier  to-day  ; it  is  a tram- 
way to-morrow,  but  it  is  always  the  same. 

Part  I — (d.) 

I now  proceed  to  mention  briefly  a few  lines  that 
have  been  mooted,  that  have  not  come  to  a head, 
but  the  consideration  of  which  should  not  be  passed 
over,  for  as  I have  said  in  effect  befox-e,  lines  should 
not  be  “approved  of”  merely  because  they  -were 
approveable  and  not  contested  or  contrasted  with 
other  lines  in  the  background.  The  public  assent  is 
not  obtained  now — dissexxtients  may,  if  stix-red  xxp  by 
an  attorney  and  an  engineer,  do  much  to  oppose, 
bxxt  they  may  not,  and  disaster  may  ensue  from  what 
is  evex-ybody’s  business  being  nobody’s  business. 

A line  was  proposed  before  the  last  Tramway 
Act,  as  a cexxtral  line,  viz.,  to  extexxd  the  Letter- 
kenny Railway  oxx  to  Glenties,  but  no  active  steps 
were  taken  to  test  its  merits.  It  is,  however',  well 
worth  considering,  axxd  is  capable  of  extension  if  ever 
required  on  to  Killybegs. 

Another  line  was  a good  deal  discussed  and  should 
x'eceive  serious  consideration,  viz.,  a line  from 
Stranox'lar  to  Glenties.  If  this  line  were  made  the 
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Finn  Valley  Railway,  now  a broad  Irish  gauge 
should  be  reduced  so  as  to  have  only  one  break  of 
<rauge,  and  that  at  Strabane,  as  has  been  done  for  the 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway. 

Another  line  of  much  importance  must  receive 
very  serious  consideration,  viz.,  the  extension  of  the 
West  Donegal  on  to  the  fine  natural  harbour  of 
Killybegs.  And  with  reference  to  the  most  important 
part  of  our  industries,  the  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of 
Donegal,  it  is  a project  that  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  serious  reasons. 

Speaking  generally,  but  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  locality  and  somewhat  from  memory,  I see  no 
engineering  difficulty  in  its  construction.  But  this 
line  points  an  important  moral  in  the  late  tramway 
agitation,  viz.,  that  while  other  lines  advocated  by  local 
interests  were  hardly  fought  for,  no  effort  worth 
speaking  of  was  made  in  behalf  of  this  project,  said 
to  be  so  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  fisheries 
and  fishermen.  They  had  no  money  to  start  the  pro- 
ject, and  there  seemed  to  be  no  volunteer  solicitors 
and  engineers  to  try  the  matter  even  with  the  chance  of 
being  “ wound  up  ” as  elsewhere. 

I will  now  touch  upon  West  Inisho wen,  this  is  a 
peculiar  part  of  Donegal,  it  is  in  fact  a promontory  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  county  except  near  London- 
derry where  the  breadth  between  Lough  Swilly  and 
Foyle  was  only  four  miles.  The  centre  of  the  barony 
is  occupied  by  highlands,  an  important  margin  running 
round  the  coast.  Oarndonagh  is  the  most  important 
place  in  it,  as  at  that  end  of  the  barony  there  is  a large 
population. 

To  bring  it  into  connection  with  Derry  various 
projects  have  been  started ; taking  them  in  order  as 
follows]: — The  first  (to  be  promoted  by  private  Bill)  was 
a tramway  for  twelve  miles  along  the  public  road  from 
Oarndonagh  to  Moville,  running  in  upon  a narrow 
gauge  railway  which  was  to  run  from  a pier  at  Green- 
castle,  the  Transatlantic  Packet  station,  through 
Moville  to  Derry  direct,  twenty  miles.  This  project, 
the  figures  of  which  are  not  given  in  the  published 
prospectus,  went  through  the  usual  Parliamentary  pre- 
liminaries, but  fell  through  upon  the  question  of 
finance.  I am  not  sure  if  the  Bill  was  actually  lodged 
in  Parliament.  Total  length  thirty-two  miles. 

Another  line  laid  out  by  myself  previously,  direct 
from  Oarndonagh  via  Muff  to  Derry,  was  I think  a 
more  favourable  line,  as  it  did  not  take  the  Cam- 
donagh  traffic  round  as  the  other  line  would  have 
done  via  Moville.  It  was  to  have  a branch  from 
near  Oarrowkeel  to  Moville,  and  it  would  not  be 
open  to  the  very  serious  objection  of  the  Oarndonagh, 
Moville,  and  Derry  project  of  having  to  contend  for  its 
main  traffic  with  a very  important  water  carnage 
now  existing  from  Derry  to  Moville.  The  capital  was 
£90,000  and  it  was  to  be  nineteen  miles  long. 

I have  already  disposed  of  the  proposed  Buncrana 
and  Oarndonagh  direct  line  which  fell  through  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

Another  line  is  now  spoken  of  which  will  require 
serious  consideration,  namely,  from  Buncrana  along 
the  shore  to  Leenan  Bay,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a large  fishery  pier,  the  project  is  feasible  and 
deserves  serious  consideration.  Length,  fifteen  miles 
about. 

A new  project  has  just  lately  been  started  and  has 
gone  the  length  of  being  taken  up  by  a company.  The 
idea  is  to  make  a narrow  gauge  railway  from  Kilma- 
crenan  (with  possible  extensions  hereafter  to  the 
westward)  via  Rathmelton  across  Lough  Swilly  at 
Fortstewart  Ferry  and  joining  the  Letterkenny  line 
somewhere  about  Newtoncunningham.  Another  feeder 
to  what  I may  call  the  narrow  gauge  trunk  line  from 
Derry  to  Buncrana  which  is  already  so  cramped  for 
proper  accommodation  at  its  terminus. 

I must  leave  this  project  with  its  engineering  and 
financial  considerations  in  the  able  hands  in  which  it 
is  at  present.  The  main  if  not  the  only  question  being 
who  is  to  pay  ? and  of  which  general  subject  I will 


have  something  to  say  further  on.  The  project  itself 
is  far  from  being  objectionable  and  has  some  advan- 
tages. If  the  coasting  trade  becomes  developed  it 
would  help  to  catch  the  traffic  not  met  by  steamers. 

A matter  for  consideration,  too,  would  be  how  could 
the  granite  trade  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunglow 
(in  the  event  of  its  development,  of  which  there  is  a 
strong  expectation)  be  provided  for? 

This  point  will  require  great  care  in  determining, 
but  I have  already  explored  a route  for  a central  line 
to  the  west  towards  Glenties  from  Letterkenny, 
which  might  help  to  open  that  country  by  getting 
nearer  to  Dungloe,  Burton  Port,  or  Arran-roads,  near 
Dungloe,  which  is  a very  fine,  natural  safety  harbour 
— thq  only  one  on  the  coast  from  Killybegs  to  Lough 
Swilly. 

Part  I. — (e.)  Coasting  Trade , <kc. 

A serious  question  arises  about  all  these  railway 
projects  round  or  affecting  the  coast  margin.  An  idea 
seems  to  prevail  that  all  its  interests  are  centered  in 
Derry,  and  that  its  traffic  is  to  be  drawn  into  Derry 
whence  it  is  mostly  to  be  shipped  for  Scotland. 

The  development,  however,  of  the  traffic  by  Lord 
Leitrim’s  steamers  has  changed  this. 

These  steamers,  only  that  they  dare  not  go  near  the 
piers  intended  for  their  accommodation  at  Portnab- 
laghey,  Downies,  &c.,  would  provide  amply  for  the 
wants  of  the  population  of  the  sea  margin  I have  so 
frequently  referred  to. 

These  so  called  “ congested  districts  ” have  little  or 
no  concern  with  Londonderry  and  its  interests. 

“Congestion”  is,  I fear,  inseparable  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  country  and  the  pursuit  of  the  fisheries ; 
the  soil  in  very  many  places  (perhaps  I should  say 
mostly)  prevents  any  possibility  of  large  farming,  aud 
if  these  people  who  have  lived  for  centuries  without  a 
railway  to  Derry  can  find  their  wants  met  by  a traffic 
to  Glasgow  direct,  I do  not  see  what  more  they  can 
want.  And  if  an  occasional  interruption  to  that  traffic 
should  occur,  what  is  the  harm  1 they  can  meet  the 
emergency,  which  they  will  scarcely  want  to  do,  by 
the  over-land  route  via  Letterkenny  to  Derry. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  light  railways  round  the 
coast  and  across  the  country  if  wanted ; but  again 
who  is  to  pay  ? I will  show,  further  on,  that  the  cess- 
payer  in  Donegal  is  most  unfairly  overtaxed. 

A man  in  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Dunfanaghy, 
which  extends  over  to  Gweedore,  lately  said  to  me, 
“ Only  fancy  my  having  to  pay  four , pence  in  the 
pound  for  a railway  from  Letterkenny  to  Derry.  Had 
I been  made  to  pay  a lump  sum  for  the  construction 
of  a railway  which  is  no  use  to  me  I would  not  grumble, 
but  here  I now  find  that  this  charge  is  hung  round 
the  necks  of  my  children’s  children  for  its  maintenance 
for  ever.” 

If,  however,  these  railways  are  determined  to  be 
made  they  can  only  be  required,  in  my  opinion,  for 
some  State  purpose,  and  should  be  made  by  the  State, 
and  in  addition  maintained  by  the  State.  I doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  policy  of  inducing  a people  to  embark 
in  large  speculations  by  saying  in  effect,  “We  will  go 
into  these  speculations  with  you  if  you  will  put  down 
three  pounds  for  every  two  pounds  we  put  down ; we 
will  never  ask  for  our  two  pounds,  but  you  must  pay 
your  three  pounds.”  The  contracting  parties  are  not 
on  equal  terms.  The  two  pound  contributor,  the. 
Government,  cannot  be  ruined,  the  three  pound  cess- 
payer  is  within  a measureable  distance  of  the  , last 
straw  of  taxation  already,  and  to  hold  out  as  it  were 
such  an  inducement,  except  where  the  capabilities  of 
the  line  are  beyond  doubt  of  a safe  paying  nature,  is, 
as  the  law  stands,  a cruel  temptation,  however  well 
meant. 

Part  2. 

Railways  as  affecting  the  Office  of  County  Surveyor. 

The  office  of  County  Surveyor  in  Ireland  has  to  deal 
with,  indeed  I may  say  is  exclusively  responsible  for, 
5 C 
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the  annual  expenditure  of  upwards  of  half  a million  of 
money  spent  upon  public  works,  and  now  by  the  Tram- 
ways Acts,  an  enormous  amount  of  responsibility  is 
thrown  upon  theofficerwitbout  gi vinghim anythin " like 
‘‘  protection  in  the  honest  and  independent  discharge 
of  his  duties,  indeed  in  some  cases  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  tramways  will  be  thrown  upon 
him,  he  is  to  be  engineer,  accountant,  and  other  things 
besides,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  position  is  reached  in 
the  fact  that  he  will  be  placed  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  Grand  Jurors  of  the  County  as  Directors  who 
have  unlimited  power  over  him  and  with  whom  he  is 
frequently  in  collision,”  and  that  he  will  have  to 
punish  them  or  proceed  against  them  for  acts  done  in 
their  capacity  as  railway  directors.  In  fact  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  the  whole  public 
service  is  thrown  into  as  the  law  now  stands. 

„ w.ould  have  reached  its  climax  in  the  case 

of  the  Glenties  and  St.  Johnston  Railway  had  it  not 
fortunately  been  rejected  at  its  last  stage  as  it  was. 

It  would  be  before  these  very  persons,  as  JP’s 
who  declared  these  plans  correct,  that  I would  have 
been  obliged  to  have  summoned  the  railway  officials, 
day  after  day,  under  the  Railway  Clauses  and  other 
Acts  about  these  very  plans. 

* * * * 

I desire  to  protest  against  any  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  tramways,  railways,  etc.,  in  Ireland  in  any 
way,  which  will  not  at  the  same  time  deal  largely  with 
the  office  of  County  Surveyor  and  its  reform,  and 
that  at  once,  before  more  money  is  thrown  away. 

I hold  that  1st  it  is  not  safe  to  entrust  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Tramways  Acts  to  the  County  Surveyors 
until  the  office  is  reformed,  because  loss  must  result 
from  improper  or  irresolute  discharge  of  their  duties  : 
and  2nd  that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  law  to  remain 
as.  " 1S  as  regards  them,  because  much  money  that 
might  be  saved  for  tramways,  etc.,  is  now  goinv  to 
waste,  and  that  loss  has  been,  and  must  be,  the  result 
of  leaving  matters  as  they  stand  in  ordinary  county 
matters.  J 

There  are  other  causes  than  actual  misconduct  of 
the  public  officers  that  operate  destructively  to  the 
public  service,  and  the  interests  of  the  cesspayers  and 
that  must  be  changed,  especially  if  the  County 
surveyor  is  to  have  his  duties  enlarged. 

The  rod  in  terrorem  is  continually  held  over  their 
heads.  The  notice  to  quit  and  capricious  eviction  from 
office,  has  been  used  by  those  in  power  should  the 
officer  m the  “honest  discharge  of  his  duty  ” render 
himself  obnoxious  to  those,  into  whose  hands  the  law 
has  delivered  him  tied  hand  and  foot. 


should  depend  upon  their  efficient  and  upright  dischar™ 
their  duties,  and  not  upon  the  mere  will  aiTit  does  ',°  °‘ 
an  irresponsibte  and  fluctuating  body_’ti,e  Grand  Jurv 
with  whom,  as  the  law  now  is,  rests  the  power  of  dismiss^ 
their  Secretary  without  ever  assigning  a reason  Tl.l? 
other  county  officers,  whose  duties  do  not  involve  more  re 
sponsibility,  viz.,  the  Treasurer,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  and  almost  all  public  officers  under  the 
Crown  ho  d their  situations  during  good  behaviour  and 
cannot  be  deprived  of  them  imless  upon  good  cause  shown 
• \ ' aaalt  t'ie  tenure  of  office  may,  like  others,  be  made 
during  good  behaviour  ...”  aUe 

All  this  is,  with  redoubled  force,  applicable  to 
County  Surveyors. 

thA8  *58  fw  1 Sir,Ei«1"'1  Griffith,  Chairman  of 

the  Board  of  Works,  advocatmg  the  same  view  as  re- 
gards County  Surveyors,  and  we  find  the  immediate 
successor  of  Mr.  S Roberts,  m.i.c.e.,  Commissioner  of 

Pm’rC  n °,rkS’  au,d  f?'mei'ly  a County  Surveyor  him- 
self  for  Gffiwaj-,  plainly  telling  the  House  of  Commons 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  entrust  the  Grand  Juries  with  the 
control  of  the  County  Surveyors  for  that  the  Public 
^e  cesspayers)  is  prejudiced  thereby. 

Ihe  County  Surveyors  of  Ireland  have  lately  passed 
an  unanimous  resolution  at  the  largest  meeting  of 
then-  body  ever  held,  calling  for  “relief”  from°tlie 
disabilities  from  which  their  office  suffers. 

I most  respectfully  seek  for  the  judgment  of  this 
Commission,  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  Public 
Service  are  to  be  trifled  with  by  entrusting  the  rail- 
way and  tramway  extension  or  other  similar  matters 
to  a department  so  handicapped  as  the  office  of  County 
burveyor  is,  unless  the  “ relief”  which  they  pray  for 
is  granted.  1 J 

Part  III. — Fishery  Piers. 


Not  alone  is  the  rod  in  terrorem  (dismissal  or  re- 
moval) held,  over  the  head  of  the  officer,  but,  in  every 
way,  he  is  tied  hand  and  foot  in  the  power  of  “ men 
of  influence  in  his  county  with  whom  he  is  frequently  in 
collision.”*  They  can  stop  his  salary,  and,  when  he  is 
worn  out  in  the  Public  Service,  they  can  refuse  or 
simply  neglect  to  present  for  one  shilling  of  retirin°- 
allowance  for  him  ! 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Grand  Juries,  men  mostly 
selected  fromamongthefriendsorrelations  of  theGrand 
Jurors  themselves,  and  with  comparativelv  little 
reason  to  fear,  complain,  I may  almost  say,  bitterly  of 
then-  unprotected  state  in  a petition  to  Parliament, 
wherein  they  say  as  follows  : — 

Extract  from  Secretaries  of  Grand  Juries’  Petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons — 

“ . . . And  that  with  boilies  constituted  as  the  Pre- 
sentment Sessions  and  Grand  Juries  are,  irresponsible  and 
ephemeral,  unless  their  Secretaries  were  intelligent,  upright, 
and  of  business  habits,  the  result  must  be  that  the  internal 
economy  of  the  counties,  their  local  taxation,  and  fiscal 

business  would  fall  into  the  utmost  confusion 

J-h at  such  being  the  case,  your  petitioners  submit  that,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  discharge  those  duties  honestly  and 
fearlessly,  the  Secretaries  of  Grand  Juries  should  be  placed  . 
in  an  independent  position,  and  that  their  tenure  of  office 


I was  County  Surveyor  of  Donegal  from  1851  to 
1864,  when  I moved  to  the  north  district,  so  that  my 
knowledge  extends  for  about  36  years  to  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  in  which  I have  taken  much  interest  in  the 
subject  now  in  hands. 

There  has  been  spent  upon  the  Donegal  coast  an. 
enormous  sum  of  money  upon  piers— I think  some- 
where about  .£90,000.  I have  not  access  to  the  later 
expenditure  just  at  present. 

This  sum  is  made  up  partly  of  grants,  partly  of 
subscriptions,  partly  of  taxes  levied  in  aid,  and  partly 
of  a generous  grant  from  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a Board,  and  given  with 
much  caution,  if  I recollect  aright,  that  it  should  lie- 
only  usefully  applied ; but  unfortunately  the  whole 
of  these  sums  have  been  so  misapplied  that  with  per- 
haps, some  small  fraction  we  must  look  upon  the 
money  as  utterly  thrown  away. 

It  was  during  the  period  when  I was  in  the  South 
District,  that  the  piers  were  handed  over  to  the 
County  of  Donegal  by  the  Act  of  1853,  and  as  to  the- 
history  of  which  the  Commission  will  find  some  par- 
ticulars in  my  printed  report,  hereunto  annexed. 

I take  the  following  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr., 
now  Sir  T.  Brady,  before  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1867,  upon  Irish  Fisheries 
“ 5559.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  piers,  which  have 
been  built,  which  are  now  going  into  decay  ?_N early  all  of 
them  are. 

“5560.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?_To  the  fact 
that  the  Board  of  Works  have  handed  them  over  to  the 
counties,  and  the  counties  are  not  attending  to  them.  I 
think  the  Board  of  Works  should  have  had  the  power  of' 
keeping  the  piers  if  the  counties  refused. 

“5561.  Have  not  the  Board  of  Works  that  power  now? 
—I  am  not  certain  ; but  I think  they  have. 

“ 564 1 . ( Lord  Claud  Hamilton.') — Are  you  aware  that 
many  of  these  piers  and  harbours  were  so  ill  chosen  as  to  be 
ox  little  use  ? — That  is  the  complaint  all  over  Ireland. 

“ 5642.  You  know  the  coast  of  Donegal  ?— Yes. 

“ 5643.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  on  that  coast  the  piers 
are  almost  falling  down  ? — I have  generally  heard  so  ; and 
that  in  all  cases  the  sites  are  very  bad. 

“ 5644.  What  means  would  you  suggest  to  prevent  the- 
piers  falling  into  decay  ?— If  the  Board  of  Works  have  the 
power,  which  I believe  thev  have,  to  compel  the  Grand 


Extract  from  Rcsilutions  pass:d  by  a large  Sleeting  of  County  Surveyors 
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Jury  to  present  for  the  repair  of  these  piers,  I think  they 
ought  to  do  so,  and  not  let  them  go  to  decay  in  places  they 
are  most  useful  to  fishermen.  In  many  places  they  are  not 
useful  to  the  fisheries  and  they  go  to  decay. 

“ 5645.  I believe  the  Board  never  exercised  these  powers  ? 
—I  believe  not. 

“ 5669.  In  the  course  of  your  inspection,  did  you  find 
that  piers  were  built  in  most  unsuitable  places  ? — 
Almost  invariably  they  were  of  no  use  to  the  fishermen 
whatever. 

“ 5670.  They  having  been  built  frequently,  I suppose, 
by  a subsidy  being  obtained  by  the  proprietor  who  looked 
more  to  his  own  convenience  than  to  the  beneGt  of  the 
fisheries  ? — Yes.” 

The  foregoing  is  important  as  indicating  the 
evidence  which  is  given,  and  likely  to  be  given  from 
time  to  time  when  there  is  nobody  to  contradict  it, 
as  I would  have  done  had  I been  allowed  to 
appear.  It  is  not  true  ; it  is  absolutely  the  reverse 
of  the  truth  that  the  county  was  not  attending  to 
those  piers.  It  is  not  true  as  implied,  if  not  stated, 
that  the  piers  were  generally  falling  down.  The 
Board  of  Works  had  neglected  to  keep  them  in  order 
previous  to  being  handed  over  to  the  county. 

There  is  not  one  single  one  of  those  piers — thanks 
alone  to  the  attention  of  the  comity  authorities — 
which  is  not  now  in  better  order,  by  far,  than  when 
handed  over  by  the  Board  of  Works  who  gave  them 
up  out  of  repair  with  the  exception  of  three  which 
had  disappeared  off  the  coast  altogether  while  in  the 
Board  of  Works  charge ; in  fact  we,  the  county 
authorities,  in  several  cases  saved  the  lives  of  these 
old  piers,  as  we  have  lately  had  to  do  with  some  of 
the  new  ones,  and  which  would  not  be  there  now  but 
for  us.  It  is,  however,  a melancholy  pleasure  to  me 
to  be  able  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  Sir.  T.  Brady 
in  one  important  matter,  when  he  states  from  per- 
sonal “ inspection  ” that  the  piers  were  “ almost 
invariably  of  no  use  to  the  fishermen  whatever,”  and 
again  “ that  in  all  cases  the  sites  are  very  bad.” 

I have  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement  and  to  regret  to  say  that  what  Sir  T.  Brady 
said  as  to  these  piers  being  so  ill-chosen  as  to  be 
useless  in  1867,  is  truer  still  of  them  since  that  period, 
and  that  whoever  is  responsible  now — matters  have 
since  then,  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

I must  also  contradict  as  I have  already  done,  a 
somewhat  similar  statement  which  has  been  made 
before  the  last  Parliamentary  Committee  by  Sir  T. 
Brady,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Manning,  Engineer  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  that  Ballyness  Pier,  in  this 
county,  had  been  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the 
Grand  Jury  washed  away.  The  statement  is  entirely 
untrue. 

I will  now  refer  to  Downies  Bay  Pier. 

When  this  very  extraordinary  and  expensive 
structure  was  being  handed  over  to  the  county,  I 
received  highly  important  confidential  information ; 
I went  at  once  to  the  place,  I found  that  for  a long 
distance  the  seaward  foundations  and  part  of  the 
superstructure  had  subsided,  having  a series  of  long 
cracks  arching  over  the  sunken  part,  and  of  different 
widths.  One  of  these  was  developed  into  what  I 
might  call  a chasm,  and  was  eight  inches  wide,  and 
of  unknown  depth,  you  could  swing  your  arm  holding 
a three-foot  rule  through  the  hole,  and  find  no  bottom, 
I had  no  other  means,  owing  to  the  sea  rising,  of 
ascertaining  the  depth.  I foimd  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  stop  the  subsidence  by  placing  blocks  at 
the  toe  of  the  wall.  When  this  occurred  the  pier  had 
not  then  been  handed  over  to  the  county,  and  yet  the 
Board  of  Works  have  charged  the  cess  payers  £20  for 
stopping  up  these  holes  under  the  Act  empowering 
the  Grand  Jury  to  maintain  piers  when  handed  over 
to  them.  . , 

I reported  to  the  Grand  Jury  upon  this  pier,  and 
two  more  piers  in  a highly  defective  condition,  two 
of  the  greatest  absurdities  any  way  they  are  viewed 
upon  our  coast. 

The  Grand  Jury  prayed  enquiry,  and  the  Chairman 


of  the  Board  of  Works  came  round  to  report  on  the 
Board  of  Works’  misdeeds,  and  he  reported  to  the 
Government.  That  document  1 consider  as  most  in- 
correct. 

I prepared  a reply  for  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Grand  Jury,  but  it  was  objected  that  I had  no  right 
to  travel  into  the  South  District  out  of  my  own, 
and  report  upon  the  piers  there. 

I bowed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  re- 
duced the  report  to  the  North  District. 

The  Report  so  altered  was  published  by  the  Grand 
J uvy.  I beg  to  hand  in  a copy  of  it,  and  to  respect- 
fully ask  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  its 
contents. 

The  unabridged  report  contains  much  useful  in- 
formation as  to  some  piers,  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 
I do  not  put  it  in  with  this,  but  if  the  Royal 
Commission  orders  its  production  I will  produce  it. 

Let  me  now  say  that  not  one  tittle  or  jot  of  what 
T have  put  forward  in  any  way  has  been  or  can  be 
disproved,  and  that  I am  prepared  to  prove  all  I 
have  stated,  and  much  more  besides. 

I cannnot  enter  into  all  I might  here,  but  I 
will  take  a case  or  two  and  say,  ex  uno  disee 
omnes. 

Downies  Pier  was  intended  to  be  built  at  one  end 
of  a small  indentation  in  Sheephaven  Bay ; the 
Board  of  Works,  whose  estimates  are  often  of  the 
widest  and  most  useless  description,  in  tramways  or 
piers,  said  it  could  not  be  built  for  the  money  avail- 
able, at  the  natural  site,  as  intended,  so  as  they 
had  a certain  sum  to  spend,  after  a good  deal  of 
consideration  they  built  the  present  structure  in  the 
wrong  place,  that  was  not  natural,  and  which  has 
proved  a complete  failure,  and  has,  I should  say, 
spoiled  the  natural  shelter  that  was  in  this  place 
before,  so  that  if  a further  outlay  was  available  now, 
to  make  the  pier  that  ought  to  have  been  built 
at  first,  there  is  no  room  to  do  so  now,  and  all  is 
lost.  I have  seen  most  of  the  documents  connected 
with  this  matter,  and  here  at  least  the  plea  of  great 
“ want  of  time  ” cannot  be  made  to  excuse  anything. 
There  was  plenty  of  time,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  have 
allowed  for  those  usual,  ordinary,  and  necessary  pre- 
liminary investigations  known  to  our  profession,  and 
without  which  works  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
undertaken,  but  which  were  not  carried  out  here, 
and  which  I would  do  single  handed  in  one  day 
myself. 

Now,  what  is  the  state  of  this  pier  ? The  sea  has 
scoured  a pool  round  the  pier  head.  No  vessel,  of 
course,  could  lie  on  the  seaward  side;  no  vessel 
could  ride  with  safety  at  the  pier  head,  and  under 
the  lee,  at  the  wharf  wall,  there  is  no  place  for  any 
boat  to  lie,  except  for  about  35  feet,  and  then  only 
in  the  pool  scoured  out  by  the  run  of  the  sea  round 
the  pier  head,  so  that  any  boat  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary four  oared  fishing  boat  attempting  to  use  the 
pier,  must  have  her  stern  projecting  out,  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  winds  in  an  exceedingly  heavy  sea- 
way, for  the  shelter  or  anchorage  which  the  Board’s 
Engineer  described  would  be  several  acres  is  now 
filled  up  and  destroyed,  as  common  sense  would 
have  foretold  must  happen,  viz.,  that  where  you 
place  an  obstruction  of  any  kind  upon  a deep  de- 
posit of  sand,  that  it  will  scour  upon  the  one,  and 
fill  up  upon  the  other  side,  by  the  force  of  the 
littoral  currents  and  waves. 

I am  speaking  of  low  water,  or  thereabouts,  when 
1 describe  these  piers,  and  I am  not  speaking  of 
perfectly  calm  weather  when  I speak  of  the  use  of 
them.  It  is  not  in  perfectly  cairn  weather  that  piers 
are  wanted  for  fishing  boats.  I am  speaking  of 
places  where  “heavy  Atlantic  rollers  break  with 
great  violence,”  to  quote  the  words  of  General 
Sankey  in  another  case. 

After  General  Sankey  making  his  report,  and  while 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  a demand  was  being  made 
and  kept  up  for  an  independent  inquiry — while  the 
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mutter  in  fact  was  sub  judice,  and  without  giving  me, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  pier,  the  slightest  intima- 
tion, the  Board  of  Works  sent  down  men  and 
materials,  and  behind  my  back  stopped  up  the  cracks 
and  holes,  and  the  small  chasm,  and  thereby  destroyed 
the  evidence  and  the  record.  I should  have  at  least 
been  noticed,  and  enabled  to  have  preserved  faithful 
evidence  of  what  it  was. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  so  strange  a proceeding, 
that  it  calls  for  serious  explanation,  and  let  me  observe 
they  did  the  same  at  Portnablaghy  and  Ballyness 
pier,  too,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  seen  when  the 
piers  were  subsequently  inspected.  They  were  not  in- 
spected. They  were  run  over  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
whom,  personally,  I would  speak  with  the  highest 
respect.  I hand  in  a copy  of  “ Remarks  ” by  the 
Committee  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  a memo,  by  myself 
upon  that  so-called  inspection. 

As  another  specimen  I would  ask  your  attention  to 
the  case  of  Portnablaghy.  General  Sankey  by  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Haire  and  his  own  inquiries,  tries  to  make  this 
appear  to  be  a useful  commercial  pier,  and  minutely 
describes  Lord  Leitrim’s  steamer,  the  Pawn  of 
Greenock,  plying  between  Derry  and  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  calling  at  Portnablaghy  once  a week  with 
general  cargo.  The  statement  is  totally  untrue.  Lord 
Leitrim’s  steamer  never  touched  the  pier  but  once  at 
high  water,  and  took  care  never  to  try- it  again. 

Any  other  vessels  that  attempted  to  call,  never  went 
near  the  pier,  but  had  to  put  their  goods  in  small  boats 
when  they  were  landed  on  the  shore. 

Even  Mr.  Stevenson  on  his  flying  visit,  says  “ ves- 
sels cannot  take  it  (the  harbour)  almost  at  any  time.” 
Mr.  Manning  says — “ The  Harbour  Constable  re- 
ceives £4  a year  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  tolls  col- 
lected.” 

But  in  the  thirty- seven  years  that  tins  pier  has  been 
there,  not  one  shilling  of  tolls  have  ever  been  collected, 
or  could  be  collected  except  there  have  been  some  one 
case  (of  which  I have  an  indistinct  recollection),  not 
exceeding  a few  shillings. 

I have  before  me  a list  of  cases  supplied  by  the 
Harbour  Constable  of  catastrophes  to  fishing  boats  and 
others  at  the  entrance  to  this  pier. 

To  any  intelligent  ordinary  countryman,  this  pier 
must  at  once  present  itself  as  an  outrage  upon  common 
sense,  a trap  and  a public  nuisance. 

_ I now  turn  to  Culdaff  Pier,  the  latest  thing  in  this 
kind  turned  out  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  Grand.  Jury  have  been  contending  fora  most 
reasonable  concession,  namely,  that  the  plans  of  what 
the  cesspayers  are  going  to  pay  for  and  maintain  be- 
fore their  erection  or  approval  should  be  subjected  to 
criticism  of  a reasonable  description  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  to  pay. 

The  Board  of  W ork's  profess  to  send  down  something, 
but  how  any  country  people  could  be  expected  to  un- 


derstand the  plan  sent  in  the  case  of  Culdaff,  I know 
not,  nor  even  intelligent  people.  There  is  no  depth  of 
water  shown,  and  there  is  really  no  defined  point 
from  which  to  gather  the  depth  of  water  at  the  pier 
head ; in  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  little  better  than  a 
diagram,  so  small  is  the  scale,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  sounding  shown.  Without  any  knowledge  of 
it  on  our  part,  they  drew  a plan  subsequently,0  and 
carried  it  out,  which  may  practically  be  described  as 
that  of  a pier  built  on  dry  land,  inaccessible  to  vessels 
with  a dock  for  small  boats  alongside,  but  in  which  no 
fishing  boat  dare  attempt  to  lie.  Small  vessels  that 
want  to  land  a few  tons  have  to  put  the  goods  into 
small  boats,  and  send  them  past  the  pier  a long  way 
further  up,  and  land  them  at  the  coastguard  slip 
further  up  the  channel. 

The  Board  of  Works  estimate  for  this  pier  was  very 
wide  of  the  mark — most  unreasonably  so,  so  that  the 
promoters  were  obliged  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  make 
up  a sum  that  was  not  required,  and  it  was  w.th  great 
difficulty  that  the  Board  could  be  got  to  spend  the 
balance  in  hand  in  trying  to  improve  the  absurd 
structure  they  built,  and  when  they  did  improve  it 
they  left  it  so  bad  that  it  has  publicly  been  condemned 
as  useless. 

Here,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  hurry.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  and  everything  done  deliberately.  This 
case  has  ended,  between  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Fishery  Inspectors,  in  placing  another  absurdity  and 
Complete  failure  upon  the  coast. 

Piers  are  not  suited  for  Relief  Works,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  these  were  not  carried  out  in  such  haste 
or  made  available  for  Relief  Works  at  all.  The 
“famine”  was  well  over  before  they  were  well  under 
way. 

Is  it  to  be  said  that  works  like  them  are  to  be  rushed 
at,  no  proper  surveys  made  ; piers  cut  short  to  suit 
loose  estimates,  &c.  1 And  that  they  are  to  be  de- 
signed by  an  engineer  who  never  sees  the  place,  and 
certified  by  an  engineer  who  never  saw  them  either. 

Putting  aside  all  other  points  we  have  the  broad 
fact  before  us  that  this  . coast  is  now  covered  with  a 
number  of  piers,  representing  a vast  expenditure  of 
money  obtained  with  difficulty  for  a highly  laudable 
purpose,  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  almost  the 
only  industry  we  have. 

Is  it  not  melancholy  to  see.  out  of  all  the  works  there 
that  scarcely  one  can  be  pointed,  to  that  answers  the 
purpose  for  which  the  money  .was.  given  1 

In  conclusion,  I respectfully  submit  then  that  for 
no  purposes  whatever  should  grants  be  made  in  future 
until  the  whole  Executive  connected  with  Public  Works 
in  Ireland,  whether  for  tramways,  county  expenditure, 
fisheries,  &c.,  be  thoroughly  reformed,  and  put  upon  a 
footing  that  will  give  reasonable  protection  to  those 
most  concerned,  and  those  who  have  to  pay. 

William  Haute,  c.e. 


Evidence, 

Catherine-street,  Waterford, 

29th  October,  1887. 

Dunmore  Fishing. 

Dear  Sir, — We  would  be  glad  if  the  following 
could  be  added  to  our  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  or  laid  before  the  Commission.  Our  chief 
reasons  for  coming  into  Waterford,  where  we  propose 
instead  of  joining  the  Tramore  Railway  with  a 
common  terminus,  are — firstly,  to  get  a river  frontage. 
By  so  doing  we  can  put  the  fish  on  board  any  of  the 
cross-channel  steamers  by  barges  more  expeditiously, 
and  much  cheaper,  than  by  carting.  We  can  also 
deliver  to  the  railway  termini  at  the  other  side  of  the 
river  by  water,  and  free  from  bridge  tolls,  as  the  pro- 
• posed  terminus  would  be  outside  the  ferry  limits ; 
secondly,  the  great  facility  of  connecting  our  proposed 
line  in  the  immediate  future,  if  not  at  once,  -with  the 
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Waterford  quays,  while  there  would  be  very  consider- 
able difficulty  in  doing  so  from  the  Tramore  Terminus, 
and  if  the  lines  of  railway  on  the -other  side  of  the 
river  are  ever  connected  with  the  quays, ‘ we  would 
then  have  a connection  free  of  expense' with  the  inland 
and  Dublin  lines,  hoping  that  we  have  made  oursfebres 
intelligible.  The  necessity  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
did  not  strike  us  until  an  interview  had  on 
yesterday  with  your  engineers,  Messrs.  Abernethy 
and  Gaskell. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

W.  E.  L’Estrange  Duffin, 

County  Surveyor. 
Robert  Dobbyn. 

Wm.  F.  Bailey,  Esq., 

Assistant  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on 
Irish  Public  Works,  5,  Ely-place,  Dublin. 
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r~  Additional  Evidence  on  Harbours  in  Co.  Donegal,  by  W.  J.  Doherty — See  page  485. 


With  reference  to  the  harbour  requirements  of  the 
Western  Coast  of  Donegal,  I would  wish  to  add  to  the 
evidence  I gave  on  this  subject  to  this  Commission, 
that  there  are  one  or  two  places  on  this  coast,  that  in 
my  opinion  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  consideration, 
when  an  examination  of  sites  are  made,  with  the  view 
of  carrying  out  works. 

With  Bunatroohan  extended,  and  its  connecting 
railway  on  the  south,  and  Killybegs  Pier  made  for 
deep  seagoing  vessels  on  the  north  side  of  Donegal  Bay ; 
a long  extent  of  coast  proceeds  north-east  past  Teelin 
Head  to  Gwee-Barra  Bay.  I am  of  opinion  that  near 
the  fishing  village  of  Nairn  in  Inniskeel,  on  this  bay, 
should  be  examined,  and  that  in  this  locality  a fishing, 
landing,  and  curing  station  ought  to  exist.  This  place 
would  be  considerably  sheltered  by  the  northern  pro- 
montory of  Gweebarra  Bay,  Crohy  Head,  and  the  Aran 
Islands,  whether  this  place  or  some  place  near  the 
Island  of  Inis  Macadurn,  near  Burtonport,  would  be 
the  proper  site,  could  only  be  ascertained  after  careful 
examination  by  a commission  of  engineers  and  naval 
authorities  combined. 

Because  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  1785 
the  Irish  Parliament  made  a grant  of  a large  sum 
(£40,000 1 believe  was  expended)  to  establish  a custom 
house,  quays,  and  curing  station  at  Inis  Macadurn,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  Irish  fisheries  on  this 
coast,  as  £80,000  worth  of  herrings  were  taken  there 
in  one  year,  and  although  the  buildings  and  custom 
house  have  been  covered  up  with  drifting  sand  and  the 
place  abandoned,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  herrings 
are  not  to  be  found  off  the  coast.  As  late  as  1840 
1,500,000  herrings  were  caught  off  here  in  three  weeks, 
it  only  goes  to  show  that  the  selection  of  the  site  was 
not  determined  upon  with  that  care  and  knowledge  so 
necessary  in  the  selection  of  proper  sites.  Here  are 
the  fishing  grounds,  they  only  require  to  be  followed 

?By  establishing  a fishing  station  here  in  the  locality 
indicated,  a large  district  of  country  now  destitute  of 
all  outside  communication,  and  surrounding  the  towns 
of  Ardara,  Glenties,  and  Dungloe,  would  be  brought 
into  more  readier  means  of  access,  especially  if  pier 
and  harbour  accommodation  for  steamers  were  afforded. 
In  this  district  that  kind  of  accommodation  would  be 
less  expensive  and  perhaps  more  reproductive  than 
numerous  railways,  which  cannot  be  so  cheaply  ex- 
tended, through  a distant  and  difficult  country,  contain- 
ing many  high  mountains  and  mountain  glens,  all  of 
which  would  go  to  the  railways  being  more  expensive 
and  non-paying. 

Another  point  on  this  extensive  coast,  and  requiring 
attention  for  exactly  similar  reasons  would  be  Bun- 
beg  on  Gwee  Doir  Bay,  where  the  Gwee  Doir  river 
entrance  lies  southward  of  Gola  harbour,  formed  by 


the  Island  of  Inis-Shinny  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
promontory  of  Cairnbuoy  on  the  south. 

Here  there  exists  six  or  seven  fathoms  of  water, 
where  with  any  quantity  of  rock  in  the  vicinity  for 
tipping  in  pierre  perdu,  much  could  be  done  in  forming 
a suitable  fishery  station  and  steamboat  pier  at  no  great 
outlay  comparatively. 

Here  certainly  a means  ought  to  be  provided  for  the 
people  to  embark-by  steamer,  or  to  send  their  fish,  &c., 
to  market,  to  either  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  at  present 
the  only  employment  for  the  people  is  obtained  by 
their  yearly  migration  to  Scotland  and  England  during 
the  harvest  season,  when  they  have  to  travel  on  foot 
thirty-five  to  forty  miles  to  the  nearest  railway  station 
at  Letterkenny,  to  proceed  thence  by  rail  to  Derry 
the  port  of  embarkation. 

With  a port  of  call  at  Nairn  or  Burtonport,  Bun- 
. beg,  and  at  Magheraroarty  or  Ballyness,  opposite  Tory 
Island,  where  bog  iron  ore,  which  is  plentiful  on  this 
coast,  is  now  sometimes  shipped,  the  large  population 
of  this  extensive  district  would  be  benefited,  and 
placed  within  reach  of  markets  by  sea,  which  at  present, 
owing  to  their  great  distance  from  market,  they  get 
no  price  for  their  crops,  whilst  they  have  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  all  commodities  they  have  to  cart 
into  the  district. 

The  Dunfanaghy  side  of  Sheephaven  also  requires 
similar  accommodation.  Portnablabeg,  where  a small 
pier  has  been  erected  during  the  famine  years  of  1847, 
might  be  the  best  place  for  the  site  of  any  work  con- 
structed here. 

This  whole  district  of  Donegal  would,  if  facilities 
were  afforded  to  it  (in  the  way  here  advocated),  be 
capable  of  considerable  development.  As  there  is  to 
be  found  throughout  these  districts  of  Tir-Connell 
many  rare,  materials,  such  as  white  quartz  sand 
for  glass  making  uses,  granular  quartz,  various 
coloured  marble  flags,  kelp,  soapstone,  and  grahite  in 
profusion.  Lead  mines  were  worked  for  years  between 
Gwee  Doir  and  Ballyness,  to  which  the  fisheries  devel- 
oped would  add  considerable  industry,  and  might  be 
obtained  from  this  mine  of  undeveloped  wealth  lying 
off  the  coast.  If  the  herring  fisheries  of  Aberdeenshire 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  produced  more  than 
the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  rental  of  the 
county  (as  stated  by  a late  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  R. 
W.  Duff,  m.p.),  in  1880  producing  £900,000  worth  of 
herrings,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this 
western  coast  of  Tirconnell  in  Donegal,  abounding  in 
all  kinds  of  fish,  would  under  proper  treatment  be 
capable  of  yielding  profitable  employment  for  its  popu- 
lation, and  go  to  reimburse  the  State  through  many 
collateral  channels  for  the  expenditure  that  would  be 
required  necessary  for  its  development.  The  fault  lies 
not  with  the  people.  The  duty  lies  with.the  State. 


Further  Evidence  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Ormsby  Lawder,  c.e.— Evidence,  page  498. 


I should  like  to  say  that  since  I gave  my  evidence, 
our  line  (the  Cavan,  Leitrim  and-  Roscommon  Light 
Railway)  has  been  opened  for  traffic,  and  that  we  are 
doing  the  transhipment  of  all  goods  at  Belturbet  with 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  at  a costof  3d.  per  ton, 
and  for  live  stock  6d.  per  waggon.  Twelve  waggons 
of  live  pigs  were  transhipped  a few  days  ago,  before 
the  proper  arrangements  were  competed,: m a little 
over  half  an  hour,  and  with  a small  staff  of  men.  On 
the  West  Donegal  line  I was  informed  about  a year 
ago  when  on  the  line,  that  they  had  transbipped  the 
previous  day  thirty-five  waggons  of  cattle  in  thirty 
minutes,  by  doing  several  waggons  at  a time.  I men- 
Son  this,  L some  people  put  great  stress  on  the  cost 
and  loss  of  time  in  transhipment,  and  much  exagge- 
rate this  matter.  Anyone  who  would  niake  anythmg 
but  narrow  gauge  railways,  as  feeders  to  the  trunk 


lines,  in  poor  districts  in  Ireland,  would  be  throwing 
away  money  and  will  regret  it  before  long. 

I would  beg  to  suggest  that  the  following  further 
amendments  or  alterations  are  required  in  the  Tram- 
ways Act,  viz; : — 

(a.)  Remove  restrictions  as  to  taking  houses, 
gardens,  etc.,  which  can  be  taken  under  ordinary 
railway  legislation. 

(6.)  Abolish  the  control  given  to  county  surveyors, 
except  as  to  where  county  roads  are  affected:  The 
present  dual  authority  of  company’s  engineer  and 
county  surveyor  is  a useless  expense,  and  not  practical. 
Yery  many  of  the  county  surveyors  have  never  had 
any  railway  experience,  and  therefore  they  can  be  of 
little  help  or  value,  but  could  be  a vei  y great  annoy- 
ance. 

(c.)  Define  the  mode  of  procedure  where  she  project 
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is  in  more  than  one  county,  giving  the  alternatives  of 
each  county  undertaking  a definite  proportion  of  the 
whole,  or  a division  of  the  line  into  railways  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  making  it  clear  that  a guarantee  is  not  limited 
by  the  boundary  of  a county.  If  a line  passes  through 
two  or  three  counties  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power 
of,  perhaps,  the  one  that  is  least  affected  to  throw  out 
the  whole  line  by  refusing  to  guarantee  at  all. 

(d.)  Provide  for  one  efficient  audit  of  accounts  by  a 
Government  auditor  of  standing,  used  to  railway  ac- 
counts, instead  of  the  three  audits  now  provided,  which 
is  both  expensive  and  valueless  unless  the  auditor  was 
well  up  in  railway  accounts.  The  above  proposed 
Government  auditor  should  also  audit  all  accounts  be- 
tween existing  railway  companies  and  counties  that 
have  guaranteed  lines  not  under  the  Tramways  Act. 
Counties  are  at  the  mercy  of  railway  companies  as  to 
how  deficits  are  made  out  by  them. 

(e.)  Repeal  clause  as  to  tramway  not  being  allowed 
to  connect  towns  where  an  existing  railway  is  open  or 
has  powers. 

( f ) Revise  the  whole  of  the  rates  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act,  which  are  quite  anomalous,  and  provide  for 
suitable  terminal  charges  for  light  railways. 

(g)  Enable  Railway  Commissioners  or  Central  Board 


to  deal  in  cases  of  traffic  between  tramway  and  rail- 
way companies. 

(h.)  Amend  by  enacting  directly  that  the  Act  ap- 
plies to  railways  called  light  railways,  and  define 
what  they  are,  instead  of  having  them  brought  under 
the  Act  by  the  definition  of  word  “ Tramway  ” at  end 
of  Act  of  1883. 

. O’-)  Amend  the  Railway  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  and 
give  no  appeal  whatever  from  Arbitrator  under  £10 
and  over  that  to  the  Judge  of  Assize,  the  same  as  in 
cases  before  the  Civil  Bill  Court. 

(&.)  The  Railway  Commissioners  or  Central  Board 
should  fix  the  number  of  directors  which  Grand  Juries 
are  to  appoint,  and  not  the  Presentment  Sessions. 

(1.)  All  the  Tramways  Acts  should  be  consolidated 
and  one  Act  substituted  in  their  stead. 

(m.)  Bo  away  with  the  Chancery  deposit.  If  a 
Railway  Department  is  formed  there  will  be  ample 
security  and  supervision  both  for  Government  and  the 
counties,  without  this  money  lying  idle  for  several 
years  for  which  the  counties  have  to  be  taxed  at 
present. 

J.  Ormsby  Lawder,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

3,  Lower  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  James  Dillon — Evidence,  p.  473. 


When  speaking  of  the  Mitchelstown  Railway  and 
its  extensions,  I omitted  to  mention  that  in  addition 
to  the  public  meetings  held  in  Fermoy  and  Mitchels- 
town, there  were  several  public  meetings  held  in  the 
district  situated  between  Mitchelstown  and  Cahir  and 
Clonmel,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  approving 
of  the  railway,  as  surveyed  by  me,  from  Mitchelstown 
to  Cahir,  yet  the  people  of  this  district  are  unable  to 
complete  arrangements  to  secure  .the  necessary  capital 
to  make  the  line. 

The  making  of  railways  into  and  out  of  Mitchels- 
town would  circulate  a large  sum  of  money  amon<* 
the  labouring  classes,  now  much  in  want  of  employ^ 
ment,  and  would  raise  the  value  of  produce  to  the 
farmers  between  Cahir,  Mitchelstown,  and  Fermoy, 
in  fact,  this  remark  would  apply  to  most  of  the  pro- 
posed railways  laid  out  by  me. 

When  speaking  of  the  Bailieborough  Railway,  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  aftei'  the  Bailieborough  people 
held  several  public  meetings  in  Bailieborough  to 
consider  the  best  railway  route,  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  favour  of  the  line  as  laid  out  by  me,  and 
the  Bailieborough  people  sent  their  representatives  to 
give  evidence  before  the  county  Cavan  Grand  Jury, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1884,  in  support  of  the 
railway. 

The  county  Cavan  Grand  Jury  on  receiving  the 
sworn  evidence  of  the  Bailieborough  people  and  their 
witnesses,  passed  a resolution  granting  a 5 per  cent, 
perpetual  guarantee  on  the  capital  required  to  make 
so  much  of  the  line  as  passed  through  the  county 
Cavan,  as  laid  out  and  surveyed  by  me,  after  their 
county  surveyor  had  reported  the  line  was  laid  out 
to  the  best  advantage  the  levels  of  the  country 
admitted  of. 

This  guarantee  remains  in  force,  but  no  guarantee 
has  yet  been  obtained  for  the  portion  of  the  line 
running  through  the  north-west  comer  of  the  county 
Meath.  J 

In  the  case  of  the  Tralee  and  Listowel,  and  the 
Baltinglass  and.  Sallins  proposed  railways,  I was 
authorized  to  inform  the  then  chairman  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  that  the 
majority  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  would  take 
shares  for  their  land  if  that  company  would  make 
the  branch  railways;  but  the  Directors  of  the  original 
Baltinglass  and  Sallins  Railway  Company  went  even 
further,  for  that  company  authorized  me  at  one  time 
to  offer  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 


Company  a subscription  of  some  £12,000  if  the  com; 
pany  would  make  the  line. 

Subsequently  certain  baronies  through  which  the 
proposed  line  would  run  were  prepared  to  guarantee 
some  4 per  cent,  interest  on  a large  capital  sum,  but 
the  chairman  referred  to  (not  the  present  chairman) 
was  so  conservative  in  his  views  that  he  declined  all 
the  offers  I have  referred  to,  after  the  Sallins  and  Bal- 
tinglass J unction  Railway  Company  incurred  the  "reat 
expense  of  obtaining  their  Act  of  Parliament  and°pay- 
mg  me  more  than  £1,000  for  my  plans. 

Yet  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  constructed 
their  Sallins  and  Baltinglass  Railway  entirely  out 
of  their  own  capital,  and  without  any  guarantee,  and 
by  refusing  the  offer  I made  relating  to  the  Tralee 
and  Listowel  Railway,  the  traffic  properly  belonging 
to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  at 
Tralee  was  tapped  by  a subsequent  extension  of  the 
Limerick  system  of  railways  via  Listowel  to  Tralee, 
over  which  a considerable  traffic  now  passes. 

Were  it  not  for  this  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  large  trunk  line  companies  many  parts  of 
Ireland  now  without  railways,  would  have  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them  to  my  knowledge  for  years 
past. 

For  example,  there  is  a large  extent  of  fertile  country 
situated  between  Navan,  Cavan,  and  Armagh ; up  to 
1865  all  efforts  to  amalgamate  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda,  and  Ulster  Railways,  with  the  Belfast 
Junction  Railway  and  Irish  North  Western  Railway 
failed.  J 

In  consequence  of  this  failure,  in  that  year  I was 
instructed  to  survey  an  inland  direct  line  from  Navan 
to  Armagh, via  Kingscourt,  Castleblayney,  and  Keady, 
in  four  sections,  and  Committees  were  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  undertakings. 

The  first  section  of  the  line  from  Navan  to  Kings- 
court, I prepared  and  lodged  the  Parliamentary  plans 
for,  and  we  obtained  our  Act  of  Parliament  in  1865. 
The  following  year  I prepared  and  lodged  the  plans  of 
the  second  division,  from  Kingscourt  to  Castleblayney, 
and  prepared  the  preliminary  surveys  from  Keady  to 
Armagh. 

However,  on  the  coast  line  companies  I have  just 
referred  to  observing  the  progress  I was  making,  they 
agreed  to  amalgamate  before  we  could  complete  our 
arrangements  with  the  aid  of  Lloyd’s  Bonds,  Ac.,  to 
finance  the  undertaking,  and  as  this  was  followed  by 
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the  great  financial  crisis  of  1867,  that  commenced  on 
the  historical  Black  Friday  of  that  year,  further  pro- 
gress was  impossible. 

The  consequence  was  the  Director’s  of  the  Dublin 
and  Meath  Railway,  running  from  Clonsilla  to  Navan, 
could  not  raise  money  to  assist  the  Directors  of  the 
Navan  and  Kangscourt,  to  properly  construct  and 
work  the  system  from  Clonsilla  to  Ivingscourt,  so  that 
both  undertakings  were  leased  to  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  (about  87  years  of  the 
lease  remains  unexpired  now). 

The  Directors  of  the  leased  lines  consider  that  they 
have  overwhelming  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  are  neglecting  their 
interests  by  starving  the  lines,  allowing  their  traffic  to 
be  diverted,  with  the  result  that  each  year  the  traffic 
receipts  are  becoming  less  and  less. 

The  public  are  told  by  the  Directors  of  the  leased 
lines,  that  this  starving  of  their  lines  and  traffic  has 


been  brought  about  with  a view  to  depreciate  the 
marketable  value  of  their  undertakings,  and  that  at 
the  present  time  great  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  proprietors  of  the  leased  lines  to  sell  the  Navan 
and  Kingscourt  line,  that  cost  over  £186,000,  for 
£50,000  (line  being  20  miles  long),  and  the  Dublin 
and  Meath  Railway  for  £262,500,  to  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  although  this  latter 
Company  offered  to  purchase,  in  1882  for  £310,000, 
what  they  now  offer  £262,500  for ; in  fact  in  1882  they 
were  prepared  to  pay  more  for  one  line  than  they  now 
want  to  pay  for  two  lines.  See  official  records  of  the 
Directors’  meetings  relating  to  the  Dublin  and  Meath 
and  Navan  and  Kingscourt  Railways. 

I therefore,  in  common  with  many  others,  think 

that  some  Government  control  is  required  to  prevent 

trunk  line  companies  advancing  their  own  interests 
at  the  expense  of  districts  and  proprietors  of  railway 
securities  in  branch  railways. 


Paper  Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ward. — Evidence,  p.  570. 


Comparison  between  Scotch  and  Irish  Coarse  Fish  Rates  and  English  Stations. 


To  London. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

FROM 

IRELAND. 

STATIONS. 

Company’s 

Owner's  . 
risk. 

In  3-ton  lots.  | 

STATIONS.  " 

Company's 

risk. 

Owner's  r 

In  3-ton  lots. 

Company's 

risk. 

Owner’s 

risk. 

risk. 

Oban, 

Aberdeen  Group,  . 
Perth  Group, 
Edinburgh  Group, 

Per  cwt. 
s.  d. 
4 8 
4 8 
4 8 
4 8 

Per  cwt. 
s.  d. 

3 9 
3 9 
3 9 
3 9 

Per  cwt. 
s.  d.  j 

Per  ton. 
s.  d. 
61  8 
60  0 
60  0 
60  0 

Galway,  . 
Westport,  . . i 

Ballina, 

Sligo, 

Per  cwt. 
t.  d. 

j.  5 0 

Per  cwt. 

I.  d. 

3 9 - 

r».r  CT 

j V 

) per  ton 
( 86  8 

Per  cwt- 
*.  d. 
3 8 

65  % 

To  Birmingham. 

Oban, 

Aberdeen  Group,  . 
Perth  Group, 
Edinburgh  Group, 

4 8 
4 8 
4 8 
4 8 

3 9 
3 9 
3 9 
3 9 

1 1 1 1 

60  0 
60  0 
60  0 
60  0 

Galway, 

Westport,  . 

Ballina, 

Sligo, 

U' 

) 

3 5 

( 4 4 

) per  ton 
( 86  8 

3 3 

per  ton 
65  0 

To  Leeds  and  Bradford. 

Oban, 

Aberdeen  Group, . 
Perth  Group, 
Edinburgh  Group. 

4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
3 9 

3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 0 

1 1 1 1 

60  0 
60  0 
60  0 
50  0 

Galway,  . 
Westport,  . . | 

Ballina,  . 

Sligo, 

h 

3 0 

(38 

j per  ton 
( 73  4 

2 9 
65  ^0 

To  Manchester. 

Oban, 

Aberdeen  Group,  • 
Perth  Group. 
Edinburgh  Group, 

4 8 
4 8 
4 8 
4 1 

3 9 
3 9 
3 9 
3 3 

1 1 1 1 

60  0 
60  0 
60  0 
55  0 

Galway,  . 
Westport,  . 
Ballina, 
Sligo, 

| 3 4 

2 6 

(30 

1 per  ton 
( 60  0 

2 3 

per  ton 
45  0 

To  Liverpool. 

Oban, 

Aberdeen  Group,  • 
Perth  Group, 
Edinburgh  Group, 

4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
3 5 

3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
2 9 

- 

60  0 
60  0 
60  0 
45  0 

Galway,  . 
Westport,  . 
Ballina, 
Sligo, 

^30 

2 3 

J v 

J per  ton 
( 53  4 

2 0 
40  0 
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Evidence,  p.  593. 

Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  Company,  meats,  leather  made  in  Bandon  was  celebrated  for 

General  Manager’s  Office,  lts  superior  quality,  which  was  supposed  to  be  derived 

Terminus,  Albertquay,  fmm  B02f  PeoriHnrity  in  the  water  of  the  Bandon 

n 1 loxi  ^ river,  ihe  Bandon  tanners  had  generally  to  set  tho 

Cork’ 1 8th  November,  1887.  raw  hides  through  Cork,  when  a toll  of  Id  per  hide 
1)eah  bin— -As  you  suggested  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  was  levied  on  them  by  the  Cork  Corporation— a<*ain 
the  examination  lasted  until  after  6 p.m.,  I now  when  the  hides  were  made  into  leather  and  sent  to 
venture  to  submit  in  writing  the  following,  and  shall  the  leather  merchants,  a further  toll  of  Id.  per  hide 
feel  obliged  if  you  add  it  to  my  evidence  on  the  subject  was  levied  by  the  Corporation  on  the  leather  enterin'* 

of  Government  assistance  to  the  fisheries  and  railways  Cork.  100  hides  of  leather  would  be  earned  from 

of  Ireland.  . Bandon  to  Cork  by  rail  for  4s.  10 d,  while  tolls 

liie  suggested  extension  to  deep  water  at  Bantry  amounting  to  16s.  8 d.  should  be  paid  to  the  Corpora- 
would  not  only  assist  in  developing  the  fisheries,  but  ^on  of  Cork  on  the  same  consignment.  Now  this 
would  also  largely  develop  a traffic  in  sand.  I may  imposition,  with  the  brisk  competition  of  other 
mention  that  the  coral  sand  found  at  Bantry  is  said  countries,  has  almost  driven  the  trade  entirely  away 
to  bfe  the  most  valuable  on  our  coasts  for  the  purpose  ffom  Cork.  I have  repeatedly  urged  on  the  Corpora- 
ot  manure,  and  is  preferred  even  to  lime  by  the  tion  fche  necessity  for  abolishing  these  tolls  but 
farmers.  If  the  railway  ran  to  the  waterside  this  Uiey  always  declined  either  to  abandon  or  reduce 
sand  would  be  sent  all  over  the  county  in  enormous  them. 

quantities,  and  would  be  of  vast  help  to  the  agricul-  I believe  that  if  the  Government  took  over  the 
turalists  of  the  surrounding  districts.  railways  of  Ireland  it  would  be  a most  important  step 

Ihe  extensions  to  which  I alluded,  and  the  connec-  in  the  direction  of  getting  the  country  settled  down, 
taon  at  Cork  -with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  By  united  action  much  of  the  present  expenditure 
Railway  by  a bridge  across  the  River  Lee  would  couJd  be  saved  and  used  to  advantage  in  makin<* 
stimulate  a new  industry  for  which  there  is  at  present  new  lines  where  required  or  in  improving  existing 

no  outlet,  viz.,  the  growing  of  early  vegetables lines.  ■ ° 

potatoes,  tomatoes,  &c.  Our  climate  is  better  suited  The  total  capital  of  the  Irish  Railways  is 
growth  of  such  vegetables  than  even  the  south  £36,000  000.  The  total  receipts  in  1886  amounted 
of  England,  and  the  large  prices  (Is.  6 <7.  per  lb.  for  1°  £2,795,282,  or  about  8 per  cent,  on  the  capital, 
potatoes,  and  2s.  6<7.  per  lb.  for  tomatoes)  obtained  The  total  cost  of  working  was  £1,526,316  or  about 

by  the  market  gardeners  of  Cornwall  in  London  would  55  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  leaving  a gross  profit  of 

induce  many  in  our  south  coast  to  start  the  growing  £1,268,966. 

of  such  remunerative  early  crops  if  there  were  proper  Under  one  management,  say  by  Government,  a 
facilities  for  quick  transit  to  London,  and  here  the  large  saving  might  be  effected,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
coral  sand  alluded  to  would  be  of  the  greatest  help,  lowing : — 


Receipts  in  1886,  . 
Working  Expenses, 

Net  Receipts, 


Balance  in  favour  of  Govern- 

Besides  which  the  purchase 
would  save — 

In  Salaries  and  Fees, 
Compensation  (say  half), 

Legal  Expenses  (two-thirds),  . 


construeting’new  Lines,  &c.,  . 

I assume  Government  could  raise  sufficient 


Dividends  paid. 


Lines  in  course  of  construction, 
dividend  was  paid,  . 

Ditto,  on  which  4 per  cent,  was  ni 
Ditto,  „ 5 n jt 

Lines  constructed — Nil, 

Not  exceeding  1 percent., 


68,140 

124,408 

97,855 

2,659,744 

845,049 

1,424,178 

577,953 

12,583,107 

16,329,099 

929,542 

350,000 
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Classes  of  Stock. 

Ordinary. 

Guaranteed. 

Preference. 

Loans. 

Debentures. 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

28,140 

• 2,063,058 

715,890 
. 1,361,398 

286,500 
. 2,450,600 

■ 8,643,280 

619,572 
350.000 

30,000 

124,408 

97,855 

3,927 

100,000 

1,067,821 

592,759 

129,159 

62,780 

4,301,589 

2,750,921 

294,170 

I II  II  | | ggS'  | 

291,453 

4,641,531 

3,365,321 

. 16,518,438 

1,424,011 

8,131,378 

1,606,943 

8,298,305 
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It  ■will  be  seen  that  about  £3,000,000  is  non- 
productive of  dividend— nearly  £3,000,000  under  3 
per  cent.,  £12,500,000  under  4 per  cent.,  and 
£16,000,000  under  5 per  cent.,  about  £1,000,000 
under  6 per  cent.,  and  one  special  item  of  £350,000  at 
10  per  cent. 

The  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  purchase  would 
amount  to  £179,466 — which  could  well  be  spent  on 
the  country.  The  military  could  be  used  at  many 
stations  without  having  to  neglect  their  discipline. 
Competing  lines  could  be  used  to  advantage,  the  pas- 
senger traffic  being  worked  over  the  shortest  and  best 
route,  and  goods  traffic  over  the  other  and  unnecessary 
mileage  could  be  abandoned.  Government  could 
readily  make  the  ratepayers  a present  of  the  baronial 


guarantees,  and  thereby  have  the  good  wishes  of  the 
country. 

The  saving  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  Govern- 
ment to  compensate  aged  officers  and  directors 
equitably,  and  the  £80,000  per  year  paid  by  railways 
in  rates  and  taxes  may  be  modified  in  some  way.  The 
advantage  of  Government  control  over  the  railways 
in  case  of  war  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  those  con- 
cerned in  military  matters. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alexander  Gordon. 

S.  E.  Spring  Rice,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  Royal  Commission  on 
Irish  Public  Works. 


Letter  from  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  respecting  Deep  Water  Harbours. — (Evidence,  p.  ) 


Office  of  Irish  Fisheries,  Dublin  Castle, 
22nd  October,  1887. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  Public  Works  that  the  Inspectors 
of  Irish  Fisheries  should  name  twelve  places  round 
the  coast  of  Ireland  where  deep-water  harbours 
would  be  of  importance  in  the  interests  of  the  fisheries, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  following  places  would  be 
the  best  for  carrying  on  deep-sea  fishing  operations, 

. 1.  Roslare,  co.  Wexford. 

2.  Ballinacourty,  co.  Waterford. 

3.  Castletown  Bere,  co.  Cork. 

4.  Carrigaholt,  co.  Clare. 

5.  Arran  Island,  co.  Galway. 

6.  Killeries,  co.  Mayo. 

7.  Tnnishlyre,  on  mainland,  co.  Mayo. 

8.  "Killala,  co.  Mayo. 

9.  Arran  Roads,  co.  Donegal. 

10.  Moville,  co.  Donegal. 

11.  Porta  vogy,  Cloghy,  or 

11a.  Ballyhalbert,  co  Down. 

12.  Clogher  Head,  co.  Louth 

It  is  difficult  to  select  places  within  so  small  a limit, 


as  there  are  so  many  in  which  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  have  such  harbours  built,  e.g. ; — 
Arklow,  co.  Wicklow. 

Ballycotton,  co.  Cork. 

Malin  Head,  co.  Donegal. 

At  these  places  works  are  in  progress  at  present, 
and  if  completed  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  deep- 
water harbours  at  all  states  of  tide  they  will  be  of 
great  value. 

At  — 

Bundoran,  co.  Donegal,  and  Dunmore,  co.  Water- 
ford, the  present  piers  require  to  be  extended ; 

Killybegs,  co.  Donegal,  if  pier  in  harbour  is  ex- 
tended and  railway  constructed ; 

Birterbuoy  Bay,  co.  Galway,  if  Galway  and  Cllf- 
• den  railway  is  constructed ; 

Achil  and  Blacksod,  co.  Mayo,  if  the  railway  is 
constructed ; and 

Cape  Clear  (north  harbour),  co.  Cork,  if  the  pre- 
sent harbour  is  improved. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Coffey,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commissioners  on  Public  Works, 

5,  Ely-place,  Dublin. 


Statement  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  in  reply  to  the  Communication  from  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Public  Works,  &c.,  asking  for  Copies  of  Rules  under  which  the  Irish 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund  and  the  Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries  Fund  are  at  present  administered,  with 
any  Explanatory  Statement  that  may  be  thought  desirable  by  the  Inspectors.— (Evidence,  p.  622). 


The  practice  of  the  Inspectors  with  each  application 
for  loans  is  as  follows  : — 

On  receipt  of  the  application  confidential  inquiries 
are  instituted  by  the  Inspectors  by  correspondence 
with  the  Coastguard,  if  any  such  are  near  or  con- 
venient to  the  place  from  which  the  application 
emanates.  In  some  instances  the  Coastguard  are  sent 
considerable  distances  to  make  such  inquiries  with 
magistrates,  clergymen,  and  other  persons  of  respec- 
tability known  to  the  Inspectors  ; with  the  agents  of 
the  property  on  which  the  applicants  and  sureties 
reside,  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  application,  the 
solvency  of  the  proposed  sureties,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  applicant. 

The  result  of  such  inquiries  (which  are  made  by 
private  and  confidential  letters  from  the  Inspectors, 
and  the  replies  thereto  being  also  of  the  same  character) 
frequently  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  sure- 
ties, and  the  necessity  for  personally  investigating  the 
application  on  the  spot.  , 

After  such  inquiries  and  investigation,  n there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  application  for 
fishery  purposes,  or  the  solvency  of  the  proposed  sure- 
ties, the  loan  is  refused  by  the  Inspectors. 


If  the  inquiries  and  investigation  turn  out  satis- 
factory the  loan  is  decided  on,  the  question  of 
whether  it  should  be  advanced  in  cash  to  the  appli- 
cant, or  boat  and  gear  supplied  in  conformity  with 
the  permission  given  by  Rule  11  (3rd  November, 
1884)  having  been  previously  determined  on  by  the 
Inspector  who  has  made  the  investigation,  according 
to  the  particular  circumstances  and  necessities  of  each 
case. 

A report  is  thereupon  made  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  the  form  of  a schedule,  approved 
by  them,  marked  C. 

This  schedule  or  report  contains  the  iollowing  heads 
of  information : — 

(1.)  The  puipose  for  which  the  loan  is  required. 

(2.)  The  persons  to  whom  the  loan  is  to  be  made. 

(3.)  The  nature  of  the  security. 

(4.)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  sureties. 

(5.)  The  amounts  applied  for,  and  the  amounts 
of  the  loans  recommended. 

(6.)  Whether  boats  or  gear  are  to  be  supplied, 
or  the  loan  paid  to  the  borrower  in  cash. 

(7.)  The  mode  of  repayment. 
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THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

And  is  signed  by  the  three  Inspectors,  and  forwarded 
to.  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  with  the 
original  form  of  application. 

All  the  forms  used  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 

On  the  face  of  the  Application  Form  is  the  follow- 
ing declaration  signed  by  the  applicants : — 

“We  do  declare  that  we  are  fishermen  who  fish  for 
sale  . . . and  we  undertake  that  the  fish  taken,  except 
what  may  be  retained  for  personal  use,  shall  be  offered  for 
sale,  &c.” 

And  on  the  endorsement  the  following  certificate 
signed  by  a magistrate,  clergyman,  or  other  respectable 
person  in  the  locality : — 

“ I have  known  for  years  the  persons  named  as 
applicants  in  the  foregoing  application.  I believe  them  to 
be  sober,  honest,  and  industrious,  and  that  they  will  employ 
this  money,  or  any  portion  thereof  that  may  be  granted  to 
them,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  application,  and  that 
they  are  bona  fide  fishermen  of  the  character  described  aDove. 
I believe  the  statements  in  the  foregoing  application  to  be 
strictly  true. 

“ I am  also  acquainted  with  the  persons  named  by  the 
applicants  as  sureties.  I believe  them  to  be  sufficient  security 
for  the  loan.” 

Although  great  weight  may  be  attachable  to  some  of 
the  declarations  and  certificates,  particularly  when 
the  persons  who  sign  them  are  well  known  to  the 
Inspectors,  they  do  not  in  deciding  on  a case  make 
such  certificates  the  basis  of  their  decision, 
i Tlie  certificates  may  in  some  few  cases  be  acted  on 
where  the  Inspectors  are  thoroughly  satisfied  they 
are  as  bona  fide  as  any  investigation  of  theirs,  could 
possibly  be. 

The  practice,  however,  is,  as  already  detailed,  to 
investigate  each  case  not  only  by  confidential  written 
inquiries,  but,  when  necessary,  by  personal  examination 
on  the  spot. 

In  cases  where  a boat  or  gear  is  to  be  supplied  to 
the  borrowers,  the  Inspectors  enter  into  a contract  for 
the  supply  of  either  or  both  to  the  borrower  after  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  have  notified  to  them 
that  the  securities  have  been  perfected.  On  the 
borrowers  being  supplied  to  their  satisfaction,  and  that 
the  Inspectors  have  received  a certificate  to  that  effect 
from  the  Coastguard,  Constabulary,  or  other  person 
whom  they  may  nominate  for  the  purpose,  a certificate 
to  that  effect,  signed  by  the  three  Inspectors,  is  for- 
warded to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  who 
thereupon  pay  the  amount  of  liability  incurred,  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  loan  in  each  case. 

If  the  liabilities  amount  to  less  than  the  loan,  the 
balance  is  certified  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  borrower  to 
purchase  other  gear  or  matters  connected  with  fishing. 

In  cases  where  cash  is  advanced  to  the  borrowers,  a 
bond  is  taken,  at  the  desire  of  the  Inspectors,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  binding  the  parties 
to  apply  the  money  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
lent;  and,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  the  In- 
spectors personally  investigate  in  the  locality,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  manner  in  which  the  money  has 
been  applied;  and,  in  case  of  misapplication,  they 
report  the  fact  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
and  recommend  that  repayment  of  the  balance  of  the 
loan  outstanding  should  be  forthwith  recovered,  instead 
of  waiting  till  each  promissory  note  falls  due. 

Out  of  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  which 
amounted  to  about  .£35,000,  applicable  for  fishery 
purposes  to  only  eight  maritime  counties,  the  total 
amount  of  loans  made  for  the  twelve  years,  endin" 
31st  December,  1886,  was  £76,759,  for  which  pro° 
missory  notes  were  signed  for  £81,233. 

£ 

The  Repayments  were  ...  58  840 

The  Outstanding  Notes  not  arrived  at  ' 

maturity  were 20  001 

The  Arrears  were  only  ....  2 391 

And  ' ' ’ 

The  Balances  on  that  day  were 

Consols,  £25,230 1 
Cash,  2,172  J 27>402 


ON  IRISH  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Inspectors  annex  for  the  information  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  a return  showing  the  trans 
actions  with  these  funds  up  to  31st  December' 
1886,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  if  all  the  arrears 
were  now  wiped  out  as  bad  debts  the  capital  has 
increased  from  £34,616  to  £45,994,  or  an  increase  of 
£11,378.  And  a return  showing  that  the  amounts 
annually  received  in  dividends  and  repayments  of 
loans  were  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  amounts 
of  loans  made.  During  the  twelve  years  the  amounts 
required  to  be  drawn  out  of  capital  to  meet  the  loans 
being  under  £8,500,  or  less  than  £700  a year. 

The  Inspectors  feel  convinced  that  these  results 
when  examined  will  prove  satisfactory ; even  though 
the  arrears  are  larger  in  amount  than  they  consider 
there  should  be  any  necessity  for  if  more  urgent  steps 
had  been  taken  to  recover  them. 

In  cases  of  loans  issued  on  the  security  of  vessels 
the  Referee  is  obliged  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

I.  Do  the  applicants  for  loan  or  any  of  them  hold 
any  land  or  other  property?  If  land,  state  extent 
and  rent  paid,  and  if  other  property,  state  description 
and  where  situated. 

II.  What  are  the  name  and  address  of  landlord? 

III.  What  are  the  name  and  address  of  the  agent 
of  the  property  ? 

IV.  Have  applicants  borrowed  any  money  from  the 
Trustees  to  aid  Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries,  or  from  Irish 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund  for  fishery  purposes?  If 
so,  state  particulars,  and  if  it  has  been  repaid,  or 
have  any  of  them  become  security  for  any  loan  ? 

V.  Nearest  Coastguard  station  to  residence. 

VI.  Name,  number,  and  letter  of  any  registered 
boats  which  applicants  have. 

VII.  Are  applicants  thoroughly  experienced  fisher- 
men of  good  character,  and  do  you  consider  them  to 
be  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  ? 

VIII.  How  long  have  you  known  applicants  ? 

IX.  In  what  capacity  have  applicants  served  as 
fishermen,  i.e.,  whether  as  masters  or  as  hands,  and 
for  how  long  in  either  capacity  ? 

X.  If  masters,  how  long  as  such,  and  in  whose 
vessels  ? 

XI.  What  description  of  fishing  have  the  applicants 
carried  on,  and  on  what  parts  of  the  coast  ? 

XII.  What  are  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
applicants,  are  they  dependent  wholly  on  fishing ? 

XIII.  Have  they  any  means  for  fitting  out  a vessel 
with  gear,  if  a loan  for  a vessel  were  decided  on ; as  no 
gear  can  be  supplied  by  means  of  loans  without  security  ? 

XIV.  Where  do  applicants  purpose  carrying  on 
fishing,  generally  ? 

XV.  What  mode  of  fishing  do  they  propose  to 
carry  on  ? 

XVI.  State  any  special  circumstances  to  justify  the 
recommending  of  the  loan  upon  the  security  of  bor- 
rowers and  the  vessel,  see  VII. 

The  Inspectors  do  not,  however,  rely  on  the  replies 
to  these  questions  when  determining  on  a loan,  as  they 
make  in  every  case,  as  befox-e  described,  the  stx-ictest 
confidential  inquiries  about  the  applicants. 

Although  the  Inspectors  camxot  refrain  from  saying, 
that  in  many  cases  default  in  payment  might  not  have 
occurred,  had  more  energetic  steps  been  taken  to 
enforce  payment  of  notes  as  they  fell  due,  they  believe 
that  the  amount  of  arrears  on  account  of  these  loans, 
which  are  made  in  a vast  number  of  cases  to  the 
pooi-est  classes,  will  bear  favoui-able  comparison  with 
cases  of  other  public  loans  in  the  country. 

The  interest  on  the  loans,  made  up  to  the  date 
referred  to,  amounted  to  £4,473,  so  that,  if  all  the 
arreai’s  turned  out  to  be  bad  debts,  the  interest  would 
have  exceeded  their  amount  bv  £2,081. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  money  out  of  which 
these  loans  ax'e  made,  has  not  proceeded  from  the 
pixblic  exchequer,  but  is  the  balance  of  funds  collected 
by  charitable  contributions  for  the  relief  of  distress  in 
Ireland,  the  Inspectors  consider  that  the  i-epayments 
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heretofore  made  by  these  people  reflect  great  credit  on 
their  character  for  honesty.  The  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  have  in  several  reports  acknowledged 

this  fact. 

During  part  of  the  time  in  which  these  loans  were 
made,  there  were  periods  of  great  distress  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  towards  the  relief  of  which,  not  only  had 
the  Government  to  advance  large  sums  of  money,  but 
the  public  contributed  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  ; and  the  repayments  of  loans  from  two  of  the 
most  distressed  counties,  Mayo  and  Galway,  amounted 
in  that  time  to  £20,307  out  of  a sum  of  £30,187  lent 
. to  the  poorest  people  in  these  counties ; the  outstand- 
ing instalments  not  arrived  at  maturity  being  £8,7 48, 
and  the  arrears  only  £1,131,  while  the  interest  on  the 
loans  being  £1,732,  exceeded  the  amount  of  arrears 
by  £601. 

As  the  Inspectors  have  been  invited  by  the  -Royal 
Commission  to  make  any  explanatory  statements  they 
may  consider  advisable,  they  think  it  right  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  counties 
in  Ireland  to  which  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund  is  available,  the  amount  standing  to  their  credit 
falls  far  short  of  their  requirements,  while  in  other 
counties  a much  larger  sum  than  ever  may  be  required 
for  fishery  purposes,  stands  to  their  credit  and  remains 
idle,  while  it  might  be  usefully  employed  in  those 
counties  requiring  it.  The  statutes,  37th  and  38th 
Vic.,  cap.  86,  and  45th  Vic.,  cap.  16,  however,  limit 
the  loans  to  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each 
county  in  any  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  of  famine,  when  these 
moneys  were  collected  by  charitable  contributions  for 
the  relief  of  distress,  certain  sums  remained  to  the 
credit  of  the  counties,  and  on  the  passing  of  the 
statute  (37th  and  38th  Vic.,  cap.  86)  referred  to,  that 
status  was  maintained. 

Another  portion  of  the  same  moneys,  which,  after 
the  famine,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  management,  and  was  transferred  by  the  Act 
(47tli  and  48th  Vic.,  cap.  21)  from  these  trustees  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  for  loans  for 
purposes  similar  to  those  contemplated  by  the  Repro- 
ductive Loan  Fund  is  applicable  to  all  the  sea  coast 
counties  in  Ireland.  It  is  called  the  “ Sea  and  Coast 
Fisheries  Fund.” 

The  amount  of  this  fund,  when  transferred  by  the 
statute  to  the  Commissioners,  was — 


The  outstanding  notes  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  maturity  were 
And  those  overdue, 


3,529  19  11 
20,263  17  5 
2,205  11  8 
8,224  2 3 


Cash,  .... 

Investments, 

Overdue  Bonds,  . 

Bonds  not  due,  . 

Total,  £34,223  11 

Since  that  time  the  advances  by  loan  have-been— 

In  1884,  . ' . 

„ 1885,  .... 

„ 1886,  . 

Total,  £15,563  0 0 

while  the  repayments  have  been — £ s d 

Tn  iqqa  . . 1,871  16  9 

1 1885'  15  9 

;;  ills;  ....  ~ - m»ii  ■ 

Total,  £10,321  7 7 


^ Total,  £16.737  13  7 
The  arrears  on  loans  made  since  the  fund  was  trans- 
ferred, were  only  £76  17s.  6c?. 

The  balances  on  3rd  December,  1886,  were — 


Total,  £21,053  11  1 

A return  of  all  transactions  under  this  fund  is  an- 
nexed, marked  No.  3. 

A large  part  of  this  fund,  as  will  he  seen,  also 
remains  idle,  which  might  be  profitably  employed  in 
counties  for  which  at  present  sufficient  money  is  not 
now  available. 

On  this  matter,  the  Inspectors  in  their  last  Annual 
Report  presented  to  Parliament,  at  page  1 2,  say 

“ There  are  now  two  separate  Funds,  ‘The  Irish  Repro- 
ductive Loan  Fund,’  and  the  1 Sea  Coast  Fund,’  requiring 
distinct  and  separate  forms,  books,  and  accounts,  entailing 
on  this  Department,  already  overworked,  extra  labour  and 
expense,  which  by  their  amalgamation  could  be  avoided. 
We  recommend  that  these  two  funds  should  be  amalga- 
mated, which  would  enable  a large  sum  of  money  available 
for  counties,  from  which  few  applications  now  emanate,  to 
be  set  free,  and  made  useful  for  supplying  the  wants  of 
other  counties  not  sufficiently  provided  for. 

“ There  is  no  valid  reason  why  both  funds  should  not  now 
be  made  one  common  fund,  applicable  to  the  whole  coast. 

The  Inspectors  also  referred  to  this  matter  in  a 
previous  report. 

• They  have  only  now  to  repeat  that  it  would  be 
advantageous,  not  only  to  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  persons  engaged  in,  or  embarking  in  fishing 
enterprises,  but  to  the  public  service,  that  both  these 
funds  should  be  made  one  common  fund,  applicable  to 
all  the  sea-board  counties  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
should  be  administered  by  the  Inspectors  without  any 
restriction,  in  accordance  with  the  original  Acts,  and 
in  the  spirit  which  the  Legislature  intended,  when  it 
adopted  the  principle  of  such  loans  after  a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

That  these  funds  have  done  a vast  deal  of  good,  and 
enabled  persons  to  continue  fishing  operations,  which, 
without  the  loans  granted,  would  in  many  places  have 
been  utterly  extinguished,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt. 

Although  some  few  cases  may  be  found  where  the 
money  has  been  applied  to  purposes  other  than 
fisheries,  the  Inspectors  are  firmly  convinced  that  on 
the  whole  it  has  been  applied  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  lent,  and  has  been  expended  in  a bona 
fide  manner  for  fishing  operations,  and  beg  to  refer  to 
their  several  Annual  Reports. 

By  Order, 

George  Coffey,  Secretary, 

Irish  Fisheries  Office, 

Dublin  Castle, 

22nd  September,  1887. 


Correspondence  referred  to  in  Sir  Thomas  Brady's  evidence,  Q.  19391. 


21st  October,  1884. 

1.  From  Lloyd’s  Agent  at  Westport. 
Innishlyre  Fishery  Pier. 

I consider  the  site  selected  most  suitable,  and  the 
intended  formation  of  the  pier  all  that  may  be  desired 
to  meet  the  needs  of  fishing  boats,  either  as  a place  ot 


refuge  or  for  landing  of  cargoes.  This  pier  I consider 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  very  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  fisheries  of  this  coast,  but 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  district  I regret  to  say  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a local  contribution  towards  its 
erection. 

A.  M.  O’Malley. 

5 D 2 
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2.  From  an  English  Fishing  Smack  Owner  to  Manager  M.  G.  W.  Railway. 


I was  glad  to  bear  that  at  last  there  was  some 
prospect  of  getting  a pier  built  on  Inislilyre  Island  in 
Clew  Bay,  and  I beg  to  make  a few  remarks  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  scheme,  if  carried  out.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  pier  would  be  the  making  of 
Clew  Bay  as  a fishing  station,  and  would  confer  an 
immense  benefit  on  the  fishing  population  round  that 
bay.  If  a fleet  of  vessels  were  working  about  Clew 
Bay,  as  I hope  there  very  soon  will  be,  this  pier  on 
Inislilyre  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  fisher- 
men and  to  the  factors  who  would  congregate  to  buy 
the  fish.  The  boats  could  come  up  to  Inislilyre  at  any 
state  of  the  tide  and  it  is  convenient  to  the  open  sea, 
and  the  fish  could  be  landed  on  the  pier,  iced  and 
packed  much  easier  and  quicker  than  it  could  be  along- 
side of  the  fishing  boats  outside  in  Clew  Bay.  The 
island  would  also  be  of  considerable  value  for  ice  stores 
or  salt  stores  to  the  fish  factors,  and  the  fishermen  would 
find  the  island  most  convenient  for  drying  nets  thereon. 
In  fact,  I feel  certain  a small  town  would  spring  up  then 
during  the  time  the  ground  was  visited  byafleet  of  fishing 
vessels.  Buyers  or  their  men  would  stay  about  the 
locality  of  the  pier  waiting  for  the  boats  to  come  in  and 
the  fishing  business  would  be  conducted  in  a business- 
like way.  I have  tried  Clew  Bay  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  I feel  certain  that  it  is  a locality  that  would 
well  repay  a little  energy  and  capital  laid  out  in  it, 
and  I think  the  best  way  to  do  tins  is  to  make  a good 
pier  at  Inishlyre,  which  is  central  for  all  parts  of  Clew 
Bay,  and  I think  much  more  good  would  be  done  by 
spending  a decent  sum  of  money  in  a central  place  like 
Inishlyre,  than  by  spending  small  sums  along  the  sides 
of  the  bay,  as  at  Lecanvy,  Murrisk,  &c.  Inishlyre  is 
central  for  all  parts  of  the  bay,  and  if  a buyer  or  two 
were  there  to  take  the  fish,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  fishermen  at  any  part  of  Clew  Bay  to  get 
there. 


The  vessels  I had  working  during  the  past  summer 
did  well  till  very  unsettled  weather  set  in  and  the  men 
being  away  from  home,  got  tired,  but  I am  thinking 
of  fetching  another  vessel  next  summer  and  hope  to  do 
better.  A vessel  stationed  there  all  the  year  round 
would,  I think,  do  well. 

I have  a buyer  at  the  Quay,  Westport,  who  would 
attend  at  Inishlyre  on  boats  wanting  to  sell  their  fish 
and  I believe  if  the  fishermen  at  outlying  places  knew' 
there  were  buyers  at  Inishlyre,  they  would  flock  to  the 
place  and  would  catch  double  what  theynow  do, as  unless 
a boat  has  a good  catch  it  is  not  worth  while  coming 
ixp  to  Westport  Quay,  but  a congregation  of  these 
little  lots  at  Inishlyre  would  make  it  worth  the  railway 
company’s  while  to  run  it  up  to  the  quay.  There 
would  thus  be  no  loss  of  time  by  the  boats  in  fishing 
as  there  is  at  present.  A man  who  catches  fish  comes 
up  to  the  quay  and  perhaps  has  to  go  up  to  the  town 
for  a buyer,  but  at  Inishlyre,  if  there  were  buyers 
there,  all  the  loss  of  time  would  be  saved.  The  fish 
would  be  sold  and  packed  and  the  boat  away  and  on 
the  fishing  ground  without  delay.  Supposing  there 
were  deep-drafted  vessels  fishing  in  Clew  Bay,  the  pier 
at  Inishlyre  would  be  much  the  best  rendezvous  for  all 
purposes.  If  a large  boat  had  to  come  up  to  the  quay 
to  deliver,  they  would  not  be  sure  of  fishing  three  days 
a week.  The  tides  would  be  a great  consideration  and 
1 am  certain  would  cause  endless  delay,  whilst  by  land- 
ing at  Tnishlyre  no  delay  whatever  would  occur.  In 
conclusion  I must  say  again  that  I think  this  scheme 
the  best  for  the  district  of  Clew  Bay,  and  in  fact  I 
think  it  would  be  the  making  of  all  the  poor  fishermen 
about  there.  There  is  plenty  of  material  there  to  make 
good  fishermen  of,  and  I think  the  scheme  of  a good 
central  pier  the  surest  way  of  doing  them  all  good. 

Henry  L.  Woodger. 


3.  From  Manager,  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  to  Fishery  Piers  and 
Harbours  Commissioners. 


Manager’s  Office,  Broadstone  Station, 

Dublin,  26th  November,  1881. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  pier  at  Inishlyre, 
County  Mayo  I have  been  making  some  inquiries  in 
the  district,  and  from  what  I can  learn  I am  afraid 
that  little  help  can  be  expected  to  be  obtained  from 
the  locality,  nor  can  I undertake  on  the  part  of  my 
company  to  make  any  promise  of  pecuniary  support, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  no  powers  to  give  money  for 
such  a purpose.  The  company  has  at  considerable 
cost  provided  a steamer  for  running  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  Westport  Bay,  and  in  many  other  ways 
during  the  past  season  rendered  assistance  to  the 
fishing  enterprise  in  those  waters.  The  well  known 
fish  factor,  curer,  and  smack  owner,  Mr.  H.  L.  Wood- 
ger, Scarborough,  at  the  invitation  of  the  company,  has 
opened  up  the  fishery,  and  we  arc  at  present  in  com- 
munication with  the  principal  fish  factors  in  England 
with  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  establish  the  fishing 
permanently  on  the  west  coast. 

On  all  hands  we  hear  it  is  essential  to  provide  a pier 
if  we  are  ever  to  get  the  large  boats  to  frequent  the 
coast  for  the  deep  sea  fishing,  and  in  support  of  these 
views  I beg  leave  to  enclose  a communication  received 
from  Mr.  H.  L.  Woodger,  which  I hope  you  will 
kindly  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  plan  of  the  proposed  pier  as  prepared  by  the 
engineer  to  the  Board  of  Works  seems  to  meet  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  my  company  do  hope  that 


the  scheme  may  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  It  is  how- 
ever, perhaps,  one  more  of  an  Imperial  than  a local 
character ; still  the  county  officials  should  be  asked 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Baronial  Sessions  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  at  least  some  portion  of  the 
expense  from  the  county. 

J.  E.  Ward. 


Extract  from  a Letter  written  by  the  Manager, 
Midland  Gx-eat  Western  Railway. 

“ From  Galway  or  even  Westport  we  can  deliver  in  the 
Liverpool  market,  and  also  Manchester,  the  next  morning, 
thus — 

Leave  Galway  1 1 .30— Westport  9.30 
( 7.0  C.  of  1). 

„ Dublin  < 

( 8.0  L.  & N.  W. 

Arrive  Liverpool  7.0  C.  of  D. ; 8.30  L.  & N.  W.  ; 
Manchester  about  9 o’clock. 

“ This  is  telling  with  the  salesmen — but  they  want  to  be 
sure  of  rendezvous  sheltered  anchorages-.where  they  can 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  termini,  transfer  to  the 
steam  carriers  and  make  off  our  morning  trains.  This  is 
also  a fisherman’s  question,  asthe  safe  accommodation  would 
entice  them  to  try  the  • north  about  ’ course,  trying  our 
coast  for  the  first  catches  of  the  spring  season. 

“Therefore  the  pivot  of  the  whole  scheme,  so  far  as  our 
interests  lie — is  in  the  establishment  of  Aran  Isles  and 
Inishlyre  as  improved  resorts,  and  facilitating  the  access  in 
every  way  to  Galway  and  Westport.” 
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Extract  from  a Letter  written  by  a Firm  engaged  extensively  in  the  Fishing  Trade,  and  at  that  time 
fishing  off  West  Coast  (1884). 


“ As  to  the  suitability  of  Clew  Bay  as  a fishing  place  and 
rendezvous  for  them,  I say  distinctly  that  there  is  no  place 
so  suitable  from  Galway  Bay  to  Sligo  Bay  (including  both 
those  bays)  as  I do  not  know  the  coast  elsewhere.  In  Clew 
Bay  you  have  anchorage  and  shelter  in  any  moderately 
strong  weather,  and  behind  Clare  Island  a boat  is  in  safety 
and  yet  close  to  the  sea,  so  that  they  could  put  out  to  sea 
immediately  the  weather  allowed  of  it.  Should  the  weather 
forbid  staying  in  Clew  Bay  there  is  the  natural  anchorage 
and  harbour  of  Inishlyre  where  boats  would  go,  and  where 
they  can  get  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  and  where  they  would 
have  perfect  shelter  and  plenty  of  room.  Boats  going 
round  to  Clew  Bay  to  fish  mackerel  in  the  spring  could 
always  come  as  far  as  Inishlyre  with  their  fish,  or  boats 
could  meet  them  (if  weather  allowed)  further  out,  and  then 
take  them  to  Inishlyre,  and  thence  up  to  the  quay,  where 
the  fish  could  be  put  on  the  rail,  and  given  quick  despatch 
to  England.  A fishing  to  be  established  there  could  be 
carried  on  just  as  well  as  further  south.  There  seems  a 


good  supply  of  mackerel  off  the  coast,  and  buyers  could 
work  there  with  half  the  expense  they  now  do  at  Kinsale ; 
as  the  large  steamers  would  be  done  away  with,  and  tins 
saving  would  allow  the  buyers  to  give  more  money  for  the 
fish,  the  fishermen  would  thus  gain  considerably.  . 

“ Should  the  boat  be  caught  in  bad  weather,  and  hnd  it 
impossible  to  make  Clew  Bay,  there  is  Blacksod  Bay  to 
the  north,  which  is  a splendid  natural  harbour,  with  pertect 
safety  to  vessels  within  it,  but  I fancy  they  could  almost 
always  make  Clew  Bay.  Clew  Bay  is  well  lighted,  and  is 
the  place  for  a fishing  station..-I  of  course,  have  been  there 
myself  and  am  in  the  fish  trade,  and  have  an  idea  of  which 
place  would  suit  the  trade  best.  If  the  boats  would  go  the 
buyers  would  follow  ; of  course  no  accommodation  exists 
for  buyers,  because  there  is  no  trade,  but  the  accommodation 
could  soon  be  made.  I feel  certain  that  if  a few  boats 
would  go  round  and  try  the  mackerel  in  the  spring,  they 
would  find  it  a success,  and  Clew  Bay  would  become 
established  as  a favourite  fishing  station.” 


The  Oyster  Industry  in  Ireland.  Letter  from  Mr,  W.  P.  Coleman. 


Whitstable,  Kent,  June  13th,  1887. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  the  objects  of  your  Com- 
mission, I would  beg  briefly  to  draw  attention  to  the 
vast  importance  both  to  Ireland  and  England  of  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  oyster  industry  in  Ire- 


The  oyster  beds  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  from 
which  are  drawn  the  principal  supplies  for  London  and 
the  country,  are  now  mostly  dependent  on  France  for 
deliveries  of  young  oysters  for  growing  and  fattening 
for  market,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  nearly  one 
hundred  millions  of  young  oysters  are  thus  annually 
imported,  which  means  a drain  of  upwards  of  £100,000 
from  this  country. 

Formerly  large  quantities  of  young  oysters  were 
purchased  in  Ireland  and  brought  to  the  beds  in  the 
Thames  for  fattening  for  market,  and  proprietors  here 
would  <dadly  purchase  again  if  such  could  be  obtained. 

These  few  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  if  any  means  can  be  adopted  to  improve  the  oyster 
fisheries  of  Ireland  a vast  benefit  will  result,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  a matter  worthy  of  serious  and  close 
consideration. 

What  such  means  are  only  a close  inquiry  can 
ascertain,  but,  speaking  generally,  I believe  that  if 
greater  attention  had  been  given  to  growing  young 
oysters  for  sale  to  proprietors  of  fattening  beds  rather 
than  attempting  to  produce  full-grown  oysters  fit  for 
consumption,  a larger  measure  of  success  would  have 
been  obtained.  „ ,, 

It  is  well  known  that  many  parts  of  the  coast  may 
be  suitable  for  the  growth  of  young  oysters,  but  ill 
adapted  for  fattening  purposes.  Me«dpaken  K a 
rule,  young  oysters  grow  and  make  good  shell  at  many 
places,  b, it  the  spots  suitable  for  f.ttemug  are  few  and 
valuable.  Consequently  the  practice  has  arisen  of 
removing  the  oysters  from  the  growing  to  the  fatten- 
ing grounds,  thus  creating  two  branches  of  the  m- 

d°in7the  rivers  of  Esses  there  ore  producers  whose 
study  and  care  is  only  to  grow  oysters  up  to  a certain 
sise  and  then  sell  to  the  owners  of  fattening  beds. 
They  never  attempt  to  produce  a full-grown  oyster. 

The  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  ap- 
nears  to  some  extent  to  confirm  my  views,  as  may  be 
seen  on  referring  to  the  reports  from  »unty Co®j 
, . • pc  . K>rrv.  Nos.  6,  91,  d0-  v<aiway, 

S do  May»;  3?  47*40,  *»  » ^ 


I would  beg  to  suggest  that  attention  be  directed  to 
collecting  the  young  spat  and  small  oysters,  bedding 
them  in  sheltered  and  well-suited  places,  and  selling 
for  purpose  of  being  fattened  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  produce  them  for  consumption.  Such  work 
would  be  found  far  more  profitable,  for  the  mortality 
among  full-grown  oysters  being  greater  than  among 
the  young,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  oyster  does 
not  fatten  when  it  has  completed  its  growth  there  is  a 
loss  from  mortality,  the  additional  expense  attending 
on  the  work,  interest  on  capital,  &c. 

But  to  encourage  this  would  necessitate  a complete 
revision  of  the  by-laws  relating  to  the  oyster  fisheries. 

I can  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  such 
by-laws  were  enforced  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames, 
the  home  of  British  oyster  culture,  in  less  than  twenty 
years  the  well-known  British  native  would  be  extinct. 

I consider  these  by-laws  to  directly  discourage,  and 
I might,  perhaps,  say  destroy,  the  oyster  industry  of 
Ireland,  and  I would  further  respectfully  suggest  that 
your  Commission  should  make  this  one  of  the  points 
of  their  inquiry. 

What,  sir,  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  on  sucn 
places  as  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  a coast  so  exposed 
to  the  storms  and  rolling  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
where  one  could  not  expect  to  get  in  a whole  month 
one  single  day  suitable  for  oyster  dredging,  that  as 
soon  as  the  fine  weather  came,  in  which  alone  oyster 
dredging  can  he  carried  on,  there  should  be  a close 
time,  when  it  should  even  be  unlawful  to  have  a dredge 
. on  board  of  a vessel. 

These  laws  and  regulations  have  been  in  force  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  years,  and  what  is  the  result j 
The  oyster  industry  is  in  worse  condition,  and  instead 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  oyster  buyers  being  sent  from  the 
Thames  alone  to  make  large  purchases  for  spring  lay- 
ings, dealers  here  scarcely  trouble  themselves  to  make 
inquiries,  and  send  down  to  France  instead. 

My  object  is  to  lay  before  you  a prima, facie  case  for 
inquiry.  At  same  time  I shall  be  willing  to  give  my 
views  on  any  particular  point  if  desired. 

I beg  to  remain,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

William  P.  Colemah. 

Chairman,  Royal  Commission  on 
Public  Works,  Ireland. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  B 

Lamorna,  Avondale-road,  Croydon, 
3rd  December,  1887. 

The  Irish  Sea  Fisheries. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  divide  this  subject  into 
two  portions.  First,  the  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries 
on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  ; and  secondly,  steam 
trawling  for  ground  and  bottom  fish,  including  soles, 
turbot,  and  plaice ; and  drift  and  long  line  fishin"  for 
cod,  hake,  ling,  and  conger. 

The' Mackerel  Fisheries. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Cronin,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  due 
the  credit  of  having,  in  the  year  1862,  first  started 
this  most  important  fishery.  He  fitted  out  four 
Manx  luggers.  Two  fished  off  Kinsale,  and  two  off 
Castlehaven.  Success  attended  their  efforts,  and  in 
the  ensuingyear  there  were  twenty  Manx  boats  engaged 
in  the  fishery,  and  so  year  by  year  until  the  fleet  now 
numbers  800  boats,  manned  by  6,400  fishermen,  and 
have  been  mainly  brought  to  their  present  position  by 
the  idea,  started  by  me  in  the  year  1867,  of  starting 
direct  communication  between  Kinsale  and  the 
English  railway  systems  by  fast  screw  steamers  and 
Liverpool  tugs,  hired  by  me  at  my  own  risk  to 
counteract  combinations  of  Liverpool  fish  companies, 
who  were  purchasing  the  mackerel  from  the  fisher- 
men on  contracts  at  20s.  per  126  fish  during  March 
and  April,  and  obtaining  from  50 s.  to  80s.  per  long 
hundred  for  them.  In  consequence  of  the  facilities 
thus  given  the  fishery  made  rapid  strides,  as  proved 
by  returns  given  in  the  Reports  of  Irish  Fishery 
Inspectors,  and  by  annexed  Return  from  Great 
Western  Railway. 

This  great  fishery  extends  from  Youghal  to  Cape 
Clear,  and  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon.  At  the  present  time  half  the  fishermen 
employed  hail  from  Kinsale,  Courtmashery,  Glandore, 
Baltimore,  Cape  Clear,  and  from  Arklow,  Howth,  and 
Kilkcel.  The  remainder  are  Manx  and  Comishmen 
and  east  coast  of  England  fishermen. 

I calculate  the  average  earnings  of  these  boats  at 
from  £360  to  £400. 

More  than  twenty  powerful  tugs  and  large  screw 
steamers  are  employed  transporting  the  fish  to  New 
Milford,  the  port  selected  by  me  in  the  year  1869  as 
most  fitted  for  carrying  out  the  quickest  means  of 
transport  to  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool ; and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  them, 
and  sending  forward  the  fish  by  special  trains  imme- 
diately after  arrival  at  Milford. 

The  amount  earned  by  Great  Western  Railway  I 
calculate  at  upwards  of  £40,000  during  the  season  of 
1887. 

In  addition  to  the  fish  sent  via  Milford,  the  fish 
buyers  made  the  experiment  of  running  boats  direct 
to  Billingsgate,  and  ten  cargoes  were  thus  sent  during 
the  past  season,  the  fish  buyers  maintaining  that  the 
present  rates  charged  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
from  Milford  to  London,  say  65s.  per  ton,  is  excessive,  as 
not  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  contents  of  each  box 
consists  of  fish,  the  remaining  two-fifths  being  ice  and 
weight  of  boxes.  They  declare  that  they  are  unfairly 
handicapped  as  against  Cornish  fish,  which  is  sent  up 
in  light  baskets  called  pads ; and  having  gone  care- 
fuUy  into  the  matter  I must  candidly  admit  that  I 
coincide  in  opinion  with  the  buyers,  and  I think  it 
would  be  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  if  they  made  a reasonable  concession 
— say,  to  reduce  the  charge  to  50s.  per  ton. 


« C.  Forster,  f.g.s. 

The  South  of  Ireland  Herring  Fisheries. 

I take  to  myself  the  credit  of  first  having  drawn 
attention  to  this  fishery  in  the  year  1867,  and  con- 
tinued doing  so  until  1870,  when  I induced  two 
Arklow  herring  boats  to  try  their  luck.  They  did  so 
but,  against  my  advice,  at  least  one  week  too  early.  In 
1871  some  Scotch  boats  followed  up  the  idea,  and 
since  that  period  it  has  become  a great  fishery,  now 
employing  400  boats,  at  a time  when  Kinsale  herrings 
appear  at  least  three  weeks  or  one  month  before  these 
at  any  other  English  or  Scotch  fishery,  and  of  a very 
superior  quality. 


Deep  Sea  Steam  Trawling. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is  a well  known 
fact  that  a grand  fishing  ground  exists  between  Water- 
ford and  Cape  Clear,  a distance  of  about  110  miles. 
This  trawling  ground  is  in  only  45  fathoms  water, 
lies  within  30  miles  of  the  Irish  coast,  and  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth — equal  to  1,500  square 
miles  of  undeveloped  fishing  ground — is  marked  in  the 
charts,  and  is  known  to  all  seamen  as  the 


Nymph  Bank. 

What  a field  for  English,  and  eventually  for  Irish 
enterprise,  simply  neglected  because  proper  attention 
has  never  been  drawn  to  it ! Let  three  or  four  North 
Sea  steam  trawlers  take  up  their  headquarters,  at 
Queenstown,  give  the  ground  a good  trial,  and  I feel 
convinced  that  the  result  would  be  an  immense  fish 
traffic  in  turbot,  soles,  and  flat  fish. 

It  may  be  hard  to  induce  working  men  to  venture 
on  what  they  may  deem  an  untried  and  speculative 
affair ; but  what  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  has  done  so 
nobly  from  her  own  resources,  by  aiding  the  Cape  and 
Baltimore  fishermen,  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment doing  the  same,  and  giving  some  encouragement 
to  the  pioneers  in  opening  out  the  resources  of  this 
fishery. 

Then  again  deep  sea  fishing  for  cod,  hake,  ling,  and 
conger  is  at  present  only  carried  on  by  yawls,  which 
seldom  venture  out  more  than  a few  miles.  Compare 
these  poor  men,  daring  and  brave,  in  their  open 
undecked  boats  with  the  well-found  boats  engaged  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Scotland  and  the  east  coast  of 
England.  These  are  most  prolific,  and  yet  most  ne- 
glected fisheries,  but  the  great  want  will  be  found  to 
be  a market  for  the  fish.  The  Irish  demand  is  com- 
paratively small  and  it  is  to  England  they  must  look 
for  a good  market  for  all  they  can  catch.  To  do  this  the 
steamship  and  railway  companies  must  come  down 
fifty  per  cent,  in  their  charges.  From  Cork,  steamers 
ply  to  Milford,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  and  some  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  for  steamers  to  call  in 
at  the  different  harbours  along  the  coast,  from  Castle- 
town Berehaven  and  Bantry,  round  to  Crookhaven, 
Baltimore,  Glandore;  and  Kinsale.  The  Clyde  Steam- 
ship Company  run  a weekly  steamer,  the  “ Fastnet.” 
They  covet  new  traffic,  and  I maintain  that  some 
assistance  should  be  given  by  Government  in  first 
starting  such  an  enterprise. 

In  conclusion  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
channels  where  capital  can  be  safely  invested.  During 
fifty  years  I can  bear  testimony  to  the  hearty  good- 
will with  which  I have  been  met  by  all  classes.  I 
have  never  had  any  labour  difficulty,  and  from  two 
visits  made  to  Ireland  this  year,  I can  see  that  a 
renewal  of  my  connection  with  Irish  industries  will 
be  hailed  with  pleasure. 
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With  regard  to  the  fisheries,  I consider  that  there  fish  to  good  markets.  Thanking  your  committee  for  the 
0u°ht  to  be  more  personal  and  continuous  supervision  opportunity  thus  afforded  me, 
onthe  part  of  the  Fishery  Board,  and  the  fisheries  of  T Q™  Sir 

the  south  of  Ireland  absolutely  require  the  presence 
of  an  Assistant  Inspector  resident  at  Cork,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  watch  all  that  is  taking  place, 
and  by  his  reports  to  draw  attention  to  the  wants,  Ac., 
of  the  fishery  population,  and  its  piers,  harbours,  Ac., 
and  above  all  in  connection  with  facilities  of  getting 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Robert  Cochrane  Forster,  p.g.s. 


S.  E.  Spring  Rice,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Suggestions  as  to  Aiding  Fisheries  by  Loans 
Derrynane. 

The  present  system  of  making  loans  from  the  Irish 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund  has  been  of  great  service  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  small  amounts  up  to  £50  or 
£60,  but  chiefly  for  less  sums,  £5  to  £20.  For  larger 
loans  the  impossibility  of  giving  adequate  security 
renders  the  fund  useless. 

I would  suggest  the  following  plan  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty : — 

A local  Committee  to  be  formed  by  the  resident 
gentry,  merchants,  and  ratesmen,  Ac.,  to  include  where 
possible  at  least  one  clergyman  of  each  denomin- 
ation. . 

Money  to  be  advanced  on  the  recommendation  ox 
the  Committee,  after  due  inquiry,  by  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries,  for  the  purchase  or  building  of  boats,  nets, 
&c.  to  such  persons  as  the  Committee  select,  either 
out  of  the  present  funds,  or  out  of  moneys  to  be  voted 
by  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  The  Committee  to 
be  responsible  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  all  such 
advances. 

Repayment  to  be  made  as  follows : — 

The  Committee  to  receive  all  money  made  by  the 
sale  of  fish,  Ac.,  and  to  pay  thereout  for  necessary 
repairs  to  boats,  gear,  Ac.,  and  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  crews  (but  not  of  their  families)  while  actually 
engaged  in  fishing.  The  surplus  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  to  go  to  the  crew,  the 
other  to  whatever  body  (f  the  Board  of  Works)  may 
be  empowered  to  make  the  advances,  until  the  whole 
advance,  with  interest,  Ac.,  is  repaid,  when  boat  and 
gear  shall  become  the  property  of  the  crew. 

Lists  of  all  boats  provided  in  this  way,  with  their 
registered  numbers,  ports,  dee.,  to  be  sent  to  the 
different  coastguard  stations  on  the  coasts  where  they 
intend  to  fish.  The  station  officers,  chief  boatmen- 
in-charge,  Ac.,  to  keep  accounts,  as  far  as  they  can 
ascertain  the  facts,  of  the  quantities  and  kinds  ot  hsh 
captured  by  the  various  boats,  and  price  obtained 
therefor,  and  to  forward  returns  periodically  to  the 
Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  who  should  send  copies  of  such 
returns  for  each  boat  to  the  local  Committee  re- 
sponsible for  her.  Thus  affording  a check  on  the 
crews  when  absent  from  home.  Where,  as  is  the  case 
here,  and  in  one  or  two  other  instances  within  my 


or  Advances,  by  Daniel  O’Connell,  Esq.,  J.P., 
co.  Kerry. 

knowledge,  there  is  no  coastguard  station,  the  con- 
stabulary might  keep  the  returns. 

It  should  be  distinctly  arranged  that  if  in  the  first 
season  or  in  any  subsequent  one  no  money  was  avail- 
able out  of  proceeds  of  fish  towards  paying  for  boat,  Ac 
the  boat  and  gear  should  be  liable  to  be  removed,  and 
any  moneys  paid  on  account  of  them  out  of  proceeds 
of  fish,  forfeited,  and,  in  such  case,  the  crew  should  be 
liable  for  all  repairs  needed.  To  enforce  tins  the 
crew  should  execute  a joint  and  several  bond  before 
boat  or  gear  were  given  over  to  them,  or  any  advance 

Of  course  repairs  necessitated  by  the  fault  of  the 
crew  should  not  be  paid  for  out  of  proceeds  of  fish, 
such  as,  e.g.,  damage  caused  by  collision  owing  to 
neglect  to  exhibit  proper  lights,  or  by  a breach  ot  the 
rule  of  the  road  at  sea,  Ac. 

It  mi"ht  be  a matter  for  consideration  whether  the 
whole  cost  of  boat,  Ac.,  should  be  advanced  as 
suggested  or  part  of  the  cost  be  given  as  a loan  on  the 
usual  terms  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  crew’s  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  fish. 

The  local  Committee  should  not  be  liable  for  any 
money,  unless  malversation  or  neglect  can  be  proved 
against  them,  and  neither  the  Committee,  nor  the 
Government,  or  Board  making  the  advances  to  be 
liable  for  any  debts  incurred  by  the  crew  on  account 
of  boat  or  gear  unless  incurred  with  their  written 
sanction.  , , 

I believe  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  places,  round  the 
coast,  such  local  Committees  as  I suggest  could  be 
formed,  and  that  some  such  plan  is  the  only  one  by 
which  local  aid  can  be  made  available,  without  which 
I conceive  no  development  of  our  fisheries  is  possible. 

I am  aware  that  a somewhat  similar  plan  to  what 
I propose  was  tried  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady  at  Port 
Ma«ee  and  failed.  I do  not  think,  however  that  it 
is  fan-  to  judge  othersby  the.  Port  Magee  men  who  seem 
to  have  acted  both  foolishly  and  dishonestly.  1 may 
point  to  Father  Davis’s  success  at  Baltimore  and  Cape 
Clear  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 


Daniel  O’Connell, 

of  Derrynane. 


May  27ih,  1887. 


Bundoran,  1st  November,  1887. 

To  Sir  ^ and  the  — ot  the  RoyhL  Co_  on  I,KH 

The  inhabitants  of  Bundoran  and  Tullaghan  and  iSrrondef  ’ Sled,  it  mil  not  be  matter 

-heir  neighbourhood,  consider  that  their  ™ surprise  that,  though  tho  efforts  then  com 

country  might  have  been,  with  advantage,  "Sited  by  o^jj WCJ  c„„tir.ned,  by  endeavours  being  made  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  not  take  advantage  of  the  Tramways  Act  ofl883,  this  also 

this  has  not  been  done  so  fai  , y i was  unsuccessful.  . . 

to  delay  longer  in  communicating,  in  o^^  their  ^ look  tllis  project  as  one  very  similar  in  its 
views  to  the  Royal  CommWonain^m  feJures  to  the  Galway  and  Clifden  Trainway-the 

which  they  are  interested,  viz.— a lme  of _Tr  7 te  of  which  you  have,  fortunately  for  the  locality, 
connecting  Bundoran  with  Sligo,  in  order  to  deve top  route  ot  scheme  of  adm  ttedly  national 

and  open  up  the  trade  of  the  west  and  north-western  « 7 ^ ^ we  consider  th  t both  ought  conse- 

districts  of  Ireland.  . , quently  to  be  carried  out,  even  if  the  whole  risk  has 

reSL^ri8St^“dSS:  LbebWheStete. 
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In  support  of  our  views  as  to  the  importance  and 
character  of  the  proposal  which  we  are  bringing  under 
your  notice,  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  evidence  of 
that  eminent  authority  on  such  matters,  Mr.  Findlay 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  given  in 
1885  to  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on 
Irish  Industries. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  existing 
fishery  pier  at  Bundoran.  It  was  made  in  1885  at  a 
cost  of  some  £3,000,  obtained  from  Government  as  a 
free  grant,  by  recommendation  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Irish  Fisheries.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a great  boon  to  the 
poor  fishermen  of  Donegal  Bay  generally.  However, 


owing  to  the  limited  expenditure,  provision  has  not 
been  made  to  serve  fishing  smacks,  and,  indeed,  during 
rough  weather  this  pier  is  not  of  much  service,  as  it  is 
not  extended  sufficiently  far  seaward  to  provide  safe 
landmg  place  for  fish,  owing  to  the  heavy  seas  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  would  respectfully  recommend  as  a 
permanent  useful  work  beneficial  to  a poor  but  most 
deserving  class,  the  extension  of  this  pier,  for  the 
above  reasons.  And  we  can  confidently  appeal  to  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Brady  and  his  fellow-Commis- 
sioners  in  reference  to  the  desirability  of  the  improve- 
ment herein  suggested. 


Piers  and  Harbours,  County  Donegal 

The  fishery  piers  that  I am  acquainted  -with  in 
County  Donegal  are  Ballyness,  Buncrana,  Burton 
Port,  Downies  Bay,  Portnablahy,  Portsallon,  and 
Katlnnullan  ; taking  them  in  the  aggregate  they  are 
far  more  valuable  for  commercial  than  for  fishery 
purposes,  and  have,  I believe,  in  many  instances  really 
been  promoted  locally  for  facilitating  trade,  but  since 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  that  object  from  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  at  their  investigating  inquiry  the 
utility  of  these  piers  has  ever  after  suffered  from  no 
provision  being  made  for  storage,  &c.,  in  the  plant, 
and  the  Grand  Jury  are  merely  invited  to  keep  the 
structure  in  repair  when  they  come  into  their  charge. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  desirable  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  existing  fishery  piers  to  commercial 
pui-poses  in  a direct  manner  by  favourable  legislation : 
providing  for  storage  on  the  quays,  wooden  sheathing 
where  there  may  be  a “run”  and  steamers  calling, 
even  a wooden  extension  should  good  cause  be  shown, 
the  excavation  of  a rock  in  a berth  or  otherwise,  the 
placing  of  beacons,  buoys,  or  perches  at  an  entrance 
to  a channel ; in  fact  to  provide  that  where  small 
coasting  steamers  would  ply,  ship  and  her  cargo  shall 
have  ordinary  safety  and  may  have  immediate  despatch. 

My  belief  is  that  ships  will  be  found  to  pay  for  this 
trade  will  be  stimulated,  fisheries  would  concurrently 
be  benefited,  and  the  country  would  be  opened  up  in 
the  most  economical  manner,  in  fact  in  the  only  way 
that  (so  far  as  this  County  of  Donegal  is  concerned) 

I can  see  practical,  namely  by  sea. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  these  piers 
favours  the  development  which  I desire. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  piers  small  traders 
have  no  chance.  They  cannot  charter  a steamer  or 
even  a sailing  vessel,  while  this  may  be  done  from 
time  to  time  by  a larger  merchant  near  the  quay,  but 
he  pays  a,  high  charter  because  of  the  deficiencies  I 
have  indicated,  notably  the  inability  to  give  quick 
despatch,  which  over  and  above  the  shipowners’  value 
of  time,  is  peculiarly  necessary  upon  this  rough  coast 
and  in  these  tidal  harbours. 

Small  traders  thus  pay  correspondingly  high  for 
their  goods  from  the  larger  merchant  and  export 
cheap,  leaving  much  that  might  be  made  marketable 
to  be  wasted  owing  to  these  calls  being  occasional, 
consequently  stagnation  in  existing  business,  and 
hindrance  to  extension  or  creation  of  new. 

I believe  if  what  I suggest  were  done  a weekly 
coasting  service  would  quickly  be  established,  and  one 
of  the  effects  of  that  would  be  to  more  than  double 
the  power  of  many  a small  trader’s  capital,  because  he 
would  ship  his  goods  and  get  his  money  for  them 
quicker. 

Writing  on  this  subject  Mr.  J.  E.  O’Doherty,  M.P. 
for.  North  Donegal,  says  : — 


“ 1 am  particularly  impressed  with  the  importance  and 
even  necessity  for  harbour  accommodation  ” (the  italics  are 
mme)  “ I believe  that  with  half  the  money  our  county 
could  be  brought  into  more  direct  and  advantageous  con- 
nexion with  great  markets  by  sea  than  by  land.  It  is 
cheap  imports  we  want  in  west  Donegal.  We  have  nothing 
P,lyland  carriage.  I particularly 
ffiltybegsh”  t0  the  pe°ple  bvmS  between  Creeslough  and 


.—Memorandum  by  the  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

But  now  there  are  two  new  and  very  important 
fishery  piers  in  course  of  construction  in  north 
Donegal — at  Culdaff  and  Malin  Head. 

My  steamer  has  been  invited  to  call  at  each  of  these 
as  at  the  others  I have  mentioned,  but  can  she  lay 
down  flour  on  the  quay  and  steam  away  1 May  she 
have  no  return  cargo  for  want  of  a depot  for  collection  1 
How  can  such  an  invitation  be  accepted  1 

Father  M'Fadden,  of  Gweedore,  somewhere  said 
that  my  three  quays  on  Mulroy  Bay  were  worth 
nearly  all  the  fishery  piers  on  the  coast  of  Donegal  ; 
if  my  quays  were  deficient  of  storage  and  otherwise 
incomplete,  there  would  be  no  goods  brought  to  them, 
and  the  present  regular  weekly  service  would  relapse 
into  what  I found  when  I came  here,  viz.,  the  occasional 
charter  of  a sailing  vessel  or  steamer,  such  as  I have 
described  to  be  the  present  practice  at  the  fishery 
piers.  And  with  reference  to  that  I may  mention 
that  a very  common  condition  of  charter  is  that 
charterer  shall  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  holds,  &c., 
of  the  vessel— perfectly  fair  in  trade — but  I merely 
mention  it  to  mark  the  great  advantage  that  the  con- 
sumers and  the  public  would  derive  from' the  genex-al 
carrier’s  regular  calls. 

In  the  hopes  that  my  suggestions  may  find  public 
favour,  I cannot  omit  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
storekeeper.  Each  fishery  pier  has  at  present  what  is 
called  a harbour  constable ; one  of  his  duties,  I regret  to 
say  a very  light  one,  is  to  collect  dues.  He  might 
possibly  be  a suitable  person  to  act  as  storekeeper,  and 
if  the  trade  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  one  company 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  an  individual  • 
who  would  give  satisfaction  both  to  the  company  and 
the  Grand  J ury  ; but  is  it  not  satisfactory  with  regard 
to  these  commercially  derelict  piers  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  contemplate  future  commercial  com- 
petition, and  that  in  that  event  only  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  difficulty. 

The  harbour  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  I am  acquainted  with  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
having  open  sheds,  each  shipowner  appointing  his  own 
watcher,  but  I think  in  remote  country  districts  this 
would  not  be  satisfactory,  besides  the  piers  are  more 
exposed  than  are  the  wharves  of  cities ; it  would 
therefore  probably  be  desirable  for  the  Grand  Jury  to 
have  power  to  appoint  some  local  authority  to  act 
according  to  circumstances,  with  power  of  appeal  from 
it  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  one  word  as  regards  Stat 
policy.  Has  not  the  State  in  its  Irish  Tramway 
legislation  subsidized  those  high  roads  of  commerce 
where  there  is  a probability  of  three  per  cent,  being 
locally  earned  1 There  remain  those  seaboard  districts 
for  which  I plead — too  poor  and  too  remote  from 
commercial  centres  by  land  to  afford  a probability  of 
the  local  thfee  per  cent,  necessary  to  earn  the  two 
per  cent,  from  the  Government — their  very  accessi- 
bility to  the  seaboard  and  to  the  fishing  piers  consti- 
tuting a competitive  impediment  to  any  tramway 
extension  to  them ; and  for  these  I would  represent 
that  my  proposals  would  seem  to  be  but  the  comple- 
ment of  the  Irish  Tramways  Act. 

Leitrim. 
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Donegal  Fishery  Piers  ; Letter  from  Mr.  William  Harkin,  Milford,  County  Donegal. 


Milford  Steam  Milling  Company  (Limited). 

Milford,  July  6th,  1887. 

Sir, I have  been  connected  with  this  company  as 

Manager  and  Secretary,  for  nearly  three  yearn,  and 
bein"  a native  of  the  locality  I have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  district  between 
Lough  Swilly  and  Gweedore. 

Light  Railways  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers are  out  of  the  question — would  never  pay — 
and  the  proposal  to  relieve  a poor  district  by  taxing  the 
poor  people  of  that  district,  always  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  “ the  farmer  who  killed  tlie  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs.”  I quite  agree  with  Father  M‘Fadden 
that  Maheragallen,  in  Gola  Roads,  is  a proper  site 
for  a pier  for  the  development  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  Gweedore.  It  is  a splendid  natural 
harbour,  vessels  can  go  there  in  any  state  of  the  tide, 
or  in  any  weather,  and  it  would  serve  admirably  both 
as  a harbour  of  refuge  and  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  I sincerely  trust  that  a generous  grant  may  be 
made  to  this  locality,  which  I hope  will  be  expended 
in  such  a manner  as  to  give  employment  to  the  people 
of  Gweedore,  than  whom  none  other  in  Donegal 
require  aid  half  so  much.  It  may  be  urged  that 
Gweedore  is  already  sufficiently  equipped  with  pier 
accommodation,  and  it  is  true  there  is  a little  quay  at 
Bunbeg,  but  vessels  cannot  always  approach  it,  and  it 
is  a dangerous  feat  for  the  mariner  besides,  as  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  accidents  have 
happened' to  vessels  in  attempting  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  and  there  is  scarcely  room  enough  to  “ cant  ” 
inside  the  harbour. 

The  last  time  I went  to  Bunbeg  was  on  board  the 
Earl  of  Leitrim’s  “ SS.  Rosgull,”  which  at  that  time 
plied  at  intervals  between  “ The  Mulroy,”  and  Bunbeg 
with  general  cargo.  The  “ SS.  Elagh  Hall  ” was  there 
before  us,  and  met  a serious  accident,  the  shaft  of  her 
propeller  having  been  injured,  necessitating  the  em- 
ployment of  a steam  tug  from  Derry  in  order  to  take 
her  back,  and  before  we  could  go  into  the  harbour  the 
“Elagh  Hall”  was  towed  out  in  order  to  make  room 
for  us.  This  proves  that  there  is  not  sufficient  harbour 
, accommodation  at  Bunbeg.  It  is  dangerous  3 only  one 


vessel  can  lie  there  at  a time,  and  vessels  can  only 
approach  it  at  high  water. 

There  is  another  pier  also  to  which  I would  respect- 
fully direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  namely, 
Portnablough,  or  Portnablaghy,  in  Sheephaven  Bay. 
near  the  pretty  sea-side  village  of  Dunfanaghy.  It 
was  erected  in  the  famine  year  of  1846,  as  a.cost  of 
some  £800,  and  is  perfectly  useless  for  trade  or  fishery 
purposes.  No  vessel  of  any  respectable  tonnage  could 
approach  it,  and  it  is  quite  inadequate  for  fishery  pur- 
poses, and  dangerous  too,  as  the  channel  by  which  it 
is  approached  is  studded  with  treacherous  rocks,  against 
which  small  boats  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a 
storm.  In  order  to  make  it  a suitable  commercial  and 
fishery  pier  it  must  be  extended  sufficiently  in  a 
westerly  direction  towards  Horn  Head,  and  the  rocks 
which  obstruct  the  channel  must  be  removed,  and  a 
break-water  constructed. 

I regret  to  find  that  the  Board  of  Works’  officials 
have  pronounced  Portnablough  Pier  to  be  useful,  and 
in  fact  everything  that  is  necessary  or  requisite,  but 
it  is  really  a complete  blunder,  and  the  most  worthless 
pier  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  was  never  used  for 
commercial  purposes,  except  by  one  vessel  on  one  or 
two  occasions  a few  years  ago.  A pier  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  district,  at  or  near  the  side  of  the 
present  one,  and  a respectable  support  could  be  given 
to  a steamer,  at  least  fortnightly,  by  the  thriving 
villages  of  Dunfanaghy,  Ealcarragh,  and  Creeslough, 
in  conjunction  with  other  outlying  districts.  There 
is  just  one  other  point  that  suggests  itself  to  my  mind, 
and  that  is,  that  all  piers  should  be  properly  equipped 
with  storage  accommodation,  and  vested  in  a responsible 
local  authority,  to  consist  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  pier  is  situate,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  two  or  three  guardians  of 
different  religious  denominations. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

William  Harkin. 

S.  E.  Spring  Rice,  Esq., 

Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works, 

Dublin. 


MiKHtANDTO  on  the  Advantages  of  the  Cong  Route  for  a Bailway  from  Galway  to 
Clifden,  by  Mr.  Thomas  O’Malley  (Assistant  Surveyor,  West  Riding  of  Galway.) 

T ,1  . • , . Riirvevor  for  the  West  robe,  with  the  fine  district  about  Kilmain  and  Clonbur,. 

I am  the  Assistant  County  Surveyor  lor  « thfl  richest  nart  of  the  west  of  Galway.  The.  barony 

Riding  of  the  County  Galway,  and  as  we  , e 0f  pt0SS  to  certain  knowledge  raises  and  sells  every 
farmer,  grazier,  uri,  tjsdar 'mi U.am  on  tlie  average  15,000  sheep,  besides  cattle,  horses, 

Through  my  public  duties  ‘ C1  i anci  +be  country  between  Maam,  Leenane, 

with  the  whole  of  Connemara,  and  with  ter  , ^Letterfrack  not  only  supports  a very  much 

proposed  to  be  traversed  by  nlcUM™-  greater  amount  of  stock  than  between  Oughterard  and 

from  time  to  time  been  projected  to  connett  um  ay  i:;  known,  the  part  of  the 

with  Clifden,  and  I can  -T-J^*-*** wth  is  most  visited  even  now  by  tourists 
line  which  has  yet  been  proposed  which  ms  a g „ ts  of  tll0  world.  I can  speak  as  a farmer 

prospect  of  paying  its  way,  Mid  { of  to  the  great  benefit  which  would  be  derived  by  the 

opening  up  m the  best  manner  possible  whole  ot  to  g fcMg  ]ine  bringing  from 

the  western  part  of  the  County  Galwaj  df  ^d,  ^ numeroug  bays  which  ifc  serves  the  much  needed 

Cong,  Leenane,  Kylemore,  ^d  Chfden  Li  .1  ^ ^ and  red  wee(])  wbicb  we  find  to  be  of  much 

also  well  acquainted  with  Ibefeelm^of  . mQre  lasting  value  to  the  land  than  any  artificial 

respect  of  the  several  hues  and  th  y _ d manurC)  and  the  facilities  which  this  line  wou  d 

in  supportmg  the  new  line.  The  7 P Pafter  give  for  the  getting  speedy  transit  for  fish,  would 

through  Oughterard  and  ' S)  a disuict  with  a make  the  coast  which  this  line  touches  at  so  many 
leaving  Oughterard  Pass  j gf sources  as  points  of  the  greatest  value  as  a fishery,  it  being  well 

very  small  population,  and  few  na  > £ tbat  the  sea  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 

the  land  is  of  the  very  poorest  character,andmost  ot  Imovmv  ^ ^ wealth  of  fish  than  the 

•it  incapable  of  reclamation  3 there  is  a ’ ,,  Routliern  one  but  from  the  entire  absence  of  transit 

amount  of  stock  raised  in  that  tat  » been  neglected,  at  the  dittanee  from 

the  two  liaet  that  hat  been 
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proposed,  can  say  that  the  advantages  derived  are 
equal,  because  1st  the  line  through  Oughterard  to 
Clifden  passes  through  an  inferior  class  of  country ; 
2nd  it  only  touches  the  coast  at  Clifden  ; 3rd  no  benefit 
would  be  obtained  by  the  piers  and  harbours  or  any 
portion  of  the  southern  coast,  because  the  facilities  and 
competition  afforded  by  sea  carriage  are  sure  to  prevent 
any  traffic  being  given  to  this  line,  as  it  will  cost  at 
least  double  the  amount  to  cart  to  the  nearest  station 
than  it  would  to  send  it  by  boat  direct  to  Galway— and 
G7en  A Une  were  altered  so  as  to  touch  the  coast 
at  Cashel,  the  portion  of  the  coast  then  served  would 
be  about  three  miles,  and  beyond  the  fishing  industry 
there  wo.uld.be  nothing  to  produce  traffic  as  this  is  a 
barren  district.  Then  taking  into  account  the  Head- 
ford  Ballinrobe  and  Cong  line,  1st  starting  from 
Clifden,  which  is  common  to  both,  you  serve  Streams- 
town,  and  a thickly  populated  district  to  Cleg^an 
where  at  present  there  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on 
ttie  west  coast  lately  built  by  the  Government;  then 
Barnaderig  and  Letterfrack  serving  Tully,  Renvyle 
and  a good  fishing  coast  along  to  Culfin  with  numerous 
fashing  piers  along  the  whole  length,  then  into  Killery 
Bay,  which  is  admitted  to  be  unsurpassed  for  safety 
and  good  anchorage,  and  most  productive  in  salmon’ 
herring,  and  all  classes  of  sea  fishing. 


. The  country  traversed  between  Clifden  and  Leenane 
is  a grazing  and  agricultural  • district  with  numerous 
markets,  fans,  and  various  sources  of  traffic,  3rd  the 
resources  of  the  district  between  Leenane  and  Galwav 
I have  already  spoken  of,  and  also  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  manures,  but  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  to  attempt  to  show  in  detail  the  m-eat 
benefits  which  the  line  would  produce,  and  the  lar«e 
traffic  which  it  would  obtain  from  this  portion  of  the 
( t,here  are  on  this  route  between  Galway 

and  Clifden  a large  number  of  places  at  which  impor- 
tant fairs  and  markets  are  held  several  times  in  the 
year,  while  on  the  other  route'there  are  at  most  three 
and  these  but  unimportant  fairs,  held  which  clearly 
proyes  the  poorness  of  the  one  district,  and  the  wealth 
ot  the  other — which  is  further  shown  by  the  lame 
Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  one  side,  and  small  one  of 
the  other. 

The  small  difference  in  length  between  the  two  lines 
(eighteen  English  miles)  is  nothing  when  both  routes 
are  compared. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  Irish  Railways, 

Merrion-square,  Dublin. 


Letteb  from  Eev.  T.  fcUMEi,  p.p„  ip  support  of  a Coast  Line  from  Galway  to  Clifden. 


S.  E.  Spring  Rice,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir.— I now  give  you  my  opinion  of  how  the 
Connemara  railway  should  run,  and  this  opinion  is 
now  no  new  one  of  mine.  I have  ten  jeans'  expe- 
rience  of  Connemara,  and  1 know  its  wants  pretty  well 
In  my  opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  Connemara,  the 
intended  railway  should  go  from  Galway  via  Spiddal, 
north  of  Costello  Bay,  through  Screeb,  through  Inver- 
more,  through  Gaula,  Cashla,  Toomhedla,  into  Clif- 
den.  I his  would  be  a coast  line  running  alon<* 

and  through  the  poorest  and  most  populous  districts 
in  Ireland.  By  this  line  you  would  develop  fully 
every  kind  of  fishing.  J 

1st.  Trout  and  salmon  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
along  the  route  (look  at  your  map  and  you  will  see 
I am  correct.  You  will  see  the  rivers  and  lakes 
noted  for  trout  and  salmon  all  along  this  route.) 

2nd.  The  deep-sea  fishing  would  be  developed  • 
every  man  could  send  his  fish  to  market— right  into 
the  Dublin  or  London  market.  Without  this  facility 
fishing  will  not  pay,  and  will  not  consequently  be 
attended  to.  You  must  bear  in  mind  we  have  good 
fishing  ground  (if  looked  after)  all  along  from  Gal- 
way. Bay,  Costello  Bay,  Golden  Head,  south  of 
Mymsh  Island  and  Deer  Island,  and  St.  McDara’s 
Island,  and  on  to  Slyne  Head. 

3rd.  Sea-weed  would  be  brought  by  rail  to  Galway 


and  ^Tuam,  or  A.thenry,  if  necessary  communication 
existed.  There  is  a great  traffic  of  sea-weed  from 
Connemara  and  Galway. 

4th.  Turf  would  be  brought  into  Galway,  and  lime- 
stone  into  Connemara. 

Tliis  line  would  certainly  pay  when  fishing  was 
better  developed. 

If  you  run  a railway  into  Clifden  via  Oughterard, 
you  would  have  every  sort  of  fishing  undeveloped. 
It  you  run  a line  along  Leenane  into  Clifden  it  will 
be  romantic  and  nice,  but  it  does  not  open  up  Conne- 
mara. How,  the  coast  line  is  the  only  line  in  my 
opinion  to  benefit  everlastingly  Connemara;  and 
look  along  the  Oughterard  line,  you  see  there  are  no’ 
houses  no  people  along  the  line  ; where  you  have  the 
tae  1jne  S°>  and  prosperity  and  contentment 
Will  follow.  I beg  of  your  Commission  to  study 
carefully  the  pros  and  cons  for  each  line,  and  if  you 
do  so,  I promise  that  you  will  select  and  recommend 
the  coast  line..  I would  say  in  fine,  that  I have  no 
interest  or  object  in  view  in  recommending  one  line 
before  the  other,  save  and  except  the  good  of  Conne- 
mara. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  Flannery,  P.P., 

, , Cama,  Recess,  Co.  Galway. 

14th  March,  1887. 


Deep  Sea  Fisheries  ip  Connemara  ; Letter  from  Henry  E.  V.  Blake,  Esq.,  j.p. 


Renvyle  House,  Renvyle,  Galway. 

Sir  —I  send  you  a few  returns  of  lobsters  confis- 
cated by  the  Billingsgate  authorities,  as  they  show  the 
necessity  for  a railway  in  Connemara.  These  are  only 
a very  small  portion  of  one  man’s  loss,  but  when  you 
think  that  there  are  numbers  in  like  predicament,  the 
loss  to  the  country  is  enormous.  I would  also  like 
to  add  my  opinion  to  those  others  who  support  the 
iine,  via  Cong,  Leenane,  and  Letterfrack,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  is  the  only  fit  and  proper  route,  connecting, 
as  it  would,  all  the  principal  markets  and  fairs  in 


(he  neighbourhood,  and  passing  close  to  the  splendid 
harbours  of  Killery,  Balinakill,  and  Cleggan,  in  the 
improvement  of  which  large  sums  of  money  have 
already  been  spent.  The  difference  in  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  two  routes  has,  I believe,  already 
been  brought  before  the  Royal  Commission.  I need 
only  add  that,  as  • the  larger  portion  of  the  wealth, 
population,  and  taxation  are  along  the  Con«-  and 
Leenane  line,  we  are  determined  to  oppose  any  “other 
Large  numbers  of  the  people  of  Mayo  and  the  Joyce 
Country  would  be  benefitted,  and  in  turn  benefit  the 
whole  line,  as  there  would  be  continual  intercourse, 
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■which  is  much  needed  to  improve  the  industries  of 
Connemara.  Large  quantities  of  fish,  seaweed,  &c., 
would  be  carried  into  the  inland  districts,  and  our 
e<r"s,  potatoes,  com,  and  fish,  &e.,  have  the  advantage 
of'the  different  markets,  and  be  greatly  improved  by 
exchanging  our  seed.  Whereas  if  the  line  be  brought 
via  Oughterard  (the  only  market  in  the  whole  length 
from  Clifden  to  Galway),  it  would  be  of  little  use  to 
the  larger  portion  of  the  population,  for  they  would 
only  make  use  of  it  in  going  to  England  or  America, 
and  the  people  from  Roundstone  to  Galway  would  use 
their  boats ; whereas  if  it  comes  by  the  Leenane  route  it 
opens  up  a rich  coimtry,  with  numerous  markets  to 
the  people  of  Connemara.  An  especial  advantage 
would  be  the  nearness  to  Ballinrobe,  from  whence  we 
get  much  of  our  seed,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  would 
never  use  our  own  if  the  line  was  opened.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  number  of  people  in  the  district  between 
Letterfrack  and  Leenane  I will  take  one  out  of  the 
three  estates,  namely,  Renvyle,  on  which  I have 
collected  some  statistics.  I must  add  that  Sir.  Graham, 
who  opposed  the  Leenane  line  in  Galway,  has  only  a 
shooting  box  in  Connemara,  and  only  a few  tenants, 
mostly  herds  and  keepers. 

1 am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  E.  V.  Blake. 

Secretary  to  Royal  Commission 
on  Public  Works. 


Renvyle,  Galway. 

Return  of  lobsters  confiscated  by  the  Billingsgate 
Authorities  as  unfit  to  be  sold  : — 

10th  June,  18S5,  . . 62  lobsters. 

7 th  July,  1886, 


21st 

11  August,  „ . 

9th  September,  1 
2nd  July,  18S7, 


4 boxes  of  lobsters. 


This  is  only  part  of  the  loss  of  one  small  trader  in 
the  village.  There  are,  besides,  other  traders  in  shell 
fish  who  lose  heavily  from  the  difficulty  of  carriage 
and  delays.caused  by  want  of  railway  communication. 

An  account  of  stock,  crops,  <fcc.,of  175  farmers, 
part  of  the  population  of  Renvyle,  14  miles  from 
Clifden,  5 from  Letterfrack,  32  from  Westport,  14 
from  Leenane,  and  about  50  from  Galway : — 

K.B Horses,.  85  I Corn,.  133  stacks. 

Cattle,  . 529  Hay, 

Sheep,  . 771  | N.B — Carts, 

Pigs,  . 229 
Potatoes,  191  aci 


This  does  not  include  any  of  Mr.  Henry’s  estate, 
nor  does  it  include  my  own  farms,  which  receive  about 
400  or  500  cattle  in  the  season  as  grazers,  coming 
mostly  from  a great  distance.  There  are  numbers  of 
small  traders,  besides  six  substantial  shops  in  the 
village,  which  has  four  fairs  and  a weekly  market. 

There  are  besides,  between  Letterfrack  and  Leenane, 
the  estates  of  Mr.  Henry  and  Captain  Thomson. 
Letterfrack  has  four  fairs  also. 


Letter  from  Bishop  Gillooly  on  Harbour  Accommodation  on  the  Coast  of  Sligo, 

To  the  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works. 

Sligo,  August  25th,  1887.  meet  their  engagements  with  the  Treasury,  and  give 
Gentlemen, — As  my  unavoidable  absence  from  proof  of  skill  and  perseverance  in  the  fishing  usi- 
home  at  the  time  of  your  visit  to  Sligo,  deprived  me  ness.  , , , . 

S,  opportunity  of  presenting  my  views  to  yon  In  the  event  of  an  mdnstr.a  fishery  school  bemg 
respectinSFthe  improvements  of  our  harbour,  and  the  judged  desirable,  I would  give  the  project  my  earnest 
. ° _ xt_i ooeet  t iimrr  Rnnnnrt  and  enumeration. 


development  of  the  fisheries  off  our  coast,  I beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  address  a few  words  to  you  in 
writing  on  those  subjects,  in  which  I feel  a deep 
interest. 

Without  entering  into  financial  or  engineering 
questions,  which  I do  not  well  understand,  and  which 
were  dealt  with  by  competent  witnesses  on  the 
occasion  of  your  inquiry  here,  I will  merely  express 
the  conviction  I have  arrived  at  after  a good  deal  of 
inquiry  and  consideration — that  the  proposed  improve- 
ments of  our  harbour  and  the  erection  of  a pier  at 

Roquely  for  the  ^audits  ^voni'on  of  the  chronic  distitution  which  has  so 

S - h p — aere-  “d  c”  *•  ™ed  only 

Donegal,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon,  whose  by  State  assistance. 

trade  with  Sligo  those  improvements  could  not  fail  to  j have  the  honor  to  he,  gentlemen, 

largely  develop. 

My  knowledge  of  the  coast  population  extends 


support  and  co-operation. 

I quite  agree  with  Sir  H.  G.  Booth,  in  the  prefer- 
ence he  gave  in  his  evidence  to  Raughley,  as  the  most 
convenient  fishing  station ; and  to  Sligo,  as  the  most 
convenient  centre,  from  which  fish  could  he  most 
rapidly  and  cheaply  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Ireland 
and  England. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  solicit  your  favorable  con- 
sideration for  the  claims  of  Sligo.  I hope  your  Com- 
mission will  assist  the  public  bodies  of  our  borough 
to  complete  our  harbour  improvements,  and  to  estab- 
lish a new  scource  of  industry  on  our  coast,  for  the 


beyond  thirty  years,  and  enables  me  to  give  them  the 
highest  character  for  honesty,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dustry. I have  no  doubt  but  they  would  faithfully 


Your  faithful  servant, 

►I*  L.  Gillooly, 

Bishop  of  Elphin. 


Memorandum  on  Sligo  as  a Fishing  Port  by  Mr.  E.  1.  Tighe,  j.p.,  Chairman,  Sligo 
Harbour  Commissioners. 


The  full  extent  of  the  advantage  of  Sligo  over 
Kaivbegs  as  the  point  of  despatch  for  fish  caught  in 
Done-al  Bay,  is  not  covered  by  the  former  being  ona 
railway  whilst  the  latter  is  Mt,  and  to  thoroughly 
realise  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  places  it  is 
necessary  to  more  fully  consider  their  position  as  re- 
gards the  railway  system. 


Sligo  being  a main  station  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  is  in  direct  communication  by  a 
good  train  sex-vice  with  Dublin,  and  via  Enniskillen 
with  Greenore  and  Belfast.  Supposing  the  line  from 
Stranoriar,  which  is  being  extended  to  Donegal,  was 
continued  on  to  Killybegs,  the  latter  would  even  then 
only  be  connected  with  the  eastern  ports  named  by  a 
5 E 2 
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—partly  branch— line  of  broken  gauge.  And  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  that  the  distances  would  in  the 
cases  of  Dublin  and  Greenore  be  greatly  in  favour  of 
Sligo,  whilst  as  to  Belfast  Killybegs  would  not  have 
much  saving : — 

Miles. 


Sligo  to  Dublin, 

Killybegs  to  Dublin  via  Stranorlar, 
Difference  in  favour  of  Sligo, 

Sligo  to  Greenore,  . 

Killybegs  to  Greenore  via  Stranorlar, 
Difference  m favour  of  Sligo, 

Sligo  to  Belfast, 

Killybegs  to  Belfast  via  Stranorlar, 
Difference  in  favour  of  Killybegs, . 


Even  if  a line  of  the  ordinary  gauge  was  constructed 
from  near  Pettigo,  on  the  Bundoran  branch,  to  Killy- 
begs the  service  would  still,  to  a considerable  extent, 
tW  u bl’“C  1 c,haracter>  and  as  regards  distances 
thefollowing  table  shows  that  the  superiority  would  as 
to  Dublin— to  an  important  degree— and  Greenore 
remain  with  Sligo  : — 

Sligo  to  Dublin,  . . MU?‘ 

Killeybegs  to  Dublin  via  Tettigo 

Difference  in  favour  of  Sligo, 

Sligo  to  Greenore,  . 

Killybegs  to  Greenore  via  Pettigo, 

Difference  in  favour  of  Sligo, 

Sligo  to  Belfast,  . 

Killybegs  to  Belfast  via  Pettigo, 

Difference  in  favour  of  Killybegs  ...  a 
Londonderry  not  being  regarded  as  a port  really 
fitted  to  compete  svith  Belfast,  Greenore,  and  Dublin 
tor  this  hsli  traffic  is  omitted  from  consideration.  Had 
lfc*°be  *aken  int°  account  the  direct  shipping  offish 
at  bligo  into  cross  channel  steamers  would  enter  into 
the  question. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  the  Sligo  distances  should 
be  added  the  length  of  a line  connecting  it  with 
Bosse  s Point.  But  if  Sligo  is  only  as  near  and  as 
accessible  from  the  fishing  grounds  as  Killybegs— and 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  it  is  nearer 
and  more  accessible — the  fair  way  of  considering  the 
matter  is  to  take  these  two  places  (Sligo  and  Killybegs) 
as  the  commencing  points  of  railway  carriage  of  the 
fish,  and  to  consider  that  the  effect  of  the  Posse’s 
of°SliVme’ woulcl  be  to  increase  the  superiority 

We  have  then  two  points,  the  better  situated  of 
which  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  railway 
system.  Should  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  be 
brought  forward  to  nullify  the  advantages  of  Sligo,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  that  an  expenditure  would  be 
■ essential  to  accommodate  the  fishing  at  Killybegs. 

How,  assuming  for  the  present,  that  Donegal  Bay 
could  be  fished  without  any  shelter  works  at  the 
south  side  of  the  bay,  and  if  present  economy  in  first 
-cost  to  the  Government  is  to  be  the  determining 
■clement  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  taken,  what 
■ought  to  be  done  is  to  offer  the  Sligo  Harbour  Board, 
on  condition  of  its  improving  the  channel  and  pro- 


viding the  wharfage,  the  sum  which  it  would  cost  to 
provide  the  requisite  accommodation  at  Killybegs 
lor  that  Board  has  by  its  own  efforts  brought  its  port 
to  such  a condition  as  enabled  and  induced  Mr 
Bndson  to  enter  upon  his  enterprise  for  the  develonl 
ment  of  this  fishery,  and  for  the  Government  now  to 
take  action  which  would  deprive  Sligo  of  some  of  the 
advantages  it  has  obtained  without  first  maldn«  at 
least  such  an  offer,  would,  under  the  condition  assumed 
surely  be  inequitable.  ’ 

Is  it  allowable  to  make  such  an  assumption  as  that 
the  fishing  could  be  carried  on  without  artificial 
shelter  at  the  south  side  of  the  bay  ? As  the  necessity 
for  such  shelter  did  not  appear  to  be  strongly  felt  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Irish  Public  Works,  and 
as  the  expenditure  by  the  Government  involved  ik  the 
proposition  put  forward  would  not  be  very  consider- 
able, and  would  be  of  permanent  and  great  benefit 
otherwise  than  to  the  fishery  industry,  and  would 
even  as  regards  that  not  be  irremediably  lost,  although 
the  assumption  spoken  of  proved  not  to  be  justified 
it  may  well  seem  right  and  politic  to  make  it.  ’ 
An  expenditure  on  Sligo  Harbour  would  not  be  in 
danger  of  being  irremediably  fruitless  as  regards  the 
fishing,  as  it  would  always  be  quite  possible  to  pro- 
vide artificial  shelter  at  the  south  side  of  the  bay  if 
this  proved  necessary. 

The  cost  of  this  artificial  shelter,  if  constructed  at 
Eaghly,  would  be  about  £45,000,  and  if  at  Rosse’s 
I omt  it  may  be  supposed  would  not  be  more.  But  the 
cost  of  a narrow  gauge  railway  from  Donegal  to  Killy- 
begs could  not  be  well  less  than  the  same  sum  (45,000) 
whilst  if  the  more  perfect  method  of  a line  between 
Killybegs  and  P ettigo  was  adopted  the  expense  would 
be  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  cost  by  adopting 
Sligo  might  be  less  and  could  not  be  greater  than 
that  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  inferiorly  situated 
Killybegs. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  earnings  of  the  line  from 
latter  place  should  be  taken  into  account.  But  if 
within  any  near  period  it  had  any  net  earnings,  these 
ought  not  reasonably  to  be  taken  to  be  more  than 
would  be  yielded  by  dues  for  the  use  of  the  shelter 
works  at  the  south  side  of  bay. 

The  advantages  as  regards  goods — other  than  fish 
-and  passengers  of  the  Killybegs  shipping  works  and 
railway  are  excluded  froip  view,  as  the  comparison 
would  clearly  not  be  on  all  fours  if  these  advantages 
were  taken  into  account,  and  those  of  the  same  sort 
which  would  result  from  the  improvement  of  Sligo 
Harbour  were  not  considered.  This  latter  exclusion 
has  not  been  brought  about  or  desired  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  port  of  Sligo,  their  anxiety  being  on  the 
contrary  to  have  the  matter  decided  on  the  fullest 
possible  examination  into  all  points  connected  with 
it. 

E.  J.  Tighe,  j.p., 

Chairman,  Sligo  Harbour  Commissioners 


Sligo,  Aug.  29,  1887. 


Memorandum  on  Quantity  and  Value  of  Fish  caught  off  Valencia  Island  by  French  Fishing 

Boats. 

c Her  Majesty’s  Coastguard  Station, 

Knightstown  (Valentia), 

10tli  June,  1887. 

Sm,— At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  who  visited  this  harbour  on  the  8th 
mst.,  I beg,  respectfully,  to  forward  on  some  particulars 
regarding  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  caught  off  here 
by  the  French  fishing  vessels  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  beginning  of  April,  last. 


Kumber  of  mackerel  cnuglit,  brought  into 
harbour,  transhipped,  and  sent  to  French 

ports, 

Value, 

Number  caught,  and  transhipped,  on  the 
fishing  grounds,  and  sent  to  French  ports, 

Value, 

About  eight  tons  of  cod,  hake,  and  skate, 
were  bought  from  local  fishermen  and 

sent  to  French  ports  in  the  same  vessels,  

Value,  . . . £120 

The  mackerel  set  in  in  such  large  quantities  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  that  independent  of  the  British 


£8,000 

28,000 

£0,000 
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tug,  which  had  been  hired  by  the  month,  to  tow  fishing 
vessels  across  to  France,  the  owner  of  the  vessels  had 
to  telegraph  .to  Queenstown  for  another  tug,  which 
towed  two  vessels  across,  the  former  tug  towing  one, 
and  another  went  over  under  sail,  being  four  vessels. 

On  one  of  these  vessels  returning  from  France  (under 
sail),  and  with  only  a portion  of  her  nets  on  board, 
some  ten  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Bray  Head,  these  few 
nets  were  put  out,  and  caught  some  15,000  mackerel. 
The  master  informed  me  (and  the  owner)  that  if  he  had 
had  his  whole  fleet  (or  string)  of  nets  on  board,  he 
would  have  caught  enough  to  fill  two  vessels — some 
180,000  mackerel. 

The  majority  of  these  fish  were  iced,  the  remainder 


salted.  As  each  vessel  had  on  board  a quantity  of 
each,  and  one  of  their  vessels  was  entirely  loaded  with 
ice  which  remained  in  harbour. 

Ten  vessels  were  in  the  fleet,  one  being  loaded  with 
ice,  and  from  two  to  four  going  and  returning  from 
France  with  the  fish. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Dougherty,  Chief  OfBcor. 

The  Secretary, 

To  Commissioners. 


Letter  from  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Cashel. 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works. 

Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  submit  a statement  for 
your  consideration  which  in  our  opinion  must  convince 
you  of  the  dire  necessity  there  exists  for  railway 
communication  with  this  city. 

The  almost  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  citizens 
to  procure  that  accommodation  from  time  to  time 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  treatment  they 
have  received  on  these  occasions  would  or  ought  deter 
us  from  ever  prosecuting  the  matter  further,  were  we 
not  convinced  of  the  great  boon  it  would  be  to  the 
people  of  Cashel  as  well  as  its  neighbourhood  for 
many  miles  round  this  town. 

We  briefly  refer  to  two  efforts  made  by  the  citizens 
and  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Southern  Railway  being  made 
between  Clonmel  and  Thurles.  After  great  exertion 
a baronial  guarantee  for  £35,000  was  obtained  from 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  this 
town  with  that  line ; however,  the  Southern  line 
having  got  into  difficulties,  they  secured  our  guarantee 
for  the  main  line,  promising  when  completed  to  build 
our  connecting  branch.  Through  bad  management 
the  Southern  line  became  bankrupt,  and  its  promoters, 
in  spite  of  most  costly  efforts  on  our  part,  obtained 
an  abandonment  Bill  in  Parliament,  with  this  result, 
that  the  ratepayers  of  Cashel  and  the  district  are 
suffering  under  a taxation  of  5 d.  in  the  £ which  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  for 
a line  from  which  they  do  not  derive  the  smallest 
benefit. 

The  second  attempt  was  under  the  Tramways  Act 
of  18S3.  A guarantee  was  obtained  from  the  Grand 
Jury  for  £35,000  for  constructing  a railway  connect- 
ing Cashel  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  at 
Goold’s  Cross,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  giving  a subsidy  of  £10,000  to 
make  the  line  a broad  gauge,  and  agreemg  to  work 
it  at  cost  price.  However,  after  a great  expenditure  by 
TRAFFIC 


the  citizens  the  scheme  was  rejected  by  the  Privy- 
Council  on  the  merest  technical  grounds. 

The  appended  statistics  of  traffic  from  all  sources 
at  present  we  submit  with  much  confidence,  as  show- 
ing that  a line  of  railway  would  pay  if  made,  not 
taking  into  account  the  certain  development  of  traffic 
that  would  arise  once  we  had  a railway,  on  account  of 
the  great  agricultural  country  in  which  the  town  is 
situated,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  largest 
quantities  of  corn  that  go  to  make  up  the  trade  of 
neighbouring  towns  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  this, 
and  for  want  of  accommodation  cannot  find  a market 
here,  and  from  the  additional  fact  that  Cashel,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  tract  of  grazing 
land,  including  the  golden  vein,  and  peopled  with  the 
most  extensive  graziers  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The 
cattle  traffic  which  is  now  considerable,  but  for  want 
of  railway  accommodation  has  to  be  carried. by  other 
routes  at  expense  and  inconvenience,  would  be  vastly 
developed,  a fact  worth  mentioning.  There  are 
upwards  of  forty  cattle  dealers  living  in  this  town, 
large  shippers  of  cattle,  who  suffer  much  for  the  want 
of  steam  accommodation. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  outlying  districts, 
far  removed  from  all  railway  connection,  and  also  in 
view  of  our  historic  ruins,  we  venture  to  predict  the 
passenger  and  tourist  traffic  would  go  a long  way 
in  meeting  the  expenses  of  working  the  proposed 
line. 

We  desire  to  inform  your  Commission  that  Cashel 
is  the  only  town  of  its  size  and  importance  in 
Ireland  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  railway  accom- 
modation. 

In  conclusion  we  are  sensible  of  how  necessarily 
incomplete  this  statement  must  be,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  our  not  being  afforded  the  opportunity  so  often 
sought  for  from  your  Commission  of  making  our 
grievances  known  by  the  only  means  they  could  be, 
viz.,  oral  evidence. 


RETURN. 


Imported  coal  carted  from  the  different -railway  stations,  . 

Goods  carted  from  Goold's  Cross,  which  include  corn,  artificial 
manure  Hour,  meal,  bran,  raw  tobacco,  wool,  butter,  poultry, 
rr  bacon,  hardware,  iron,  earthenware,  sugar,  tea  soft 
troods.  potatoes,  seeds,  whiskey,  porter,  ale,  groceries,  eta,  . 

Goals  carted  to  and  from  Clonmel,  Cahir,  Thurles,  Tipperarj , 
The  Collieries,  and  other  sources,  . • - 

Cattle  sent  to  rail  for  shipment,  Dublin  markets,  and  cattle 

° brought  back  from  fairs  by  dealers  and  graziers, 

Sheep,  ditto,  • 

Pigs,  ditto,  . 

Passengers  by  all  cars,  . 

Parcels,  not  ;'ncluded  in  above  estimate.) 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Cashel  Town  Commissioners. 


Tons. 

Rate  per  ton. 

£ 8.  d. 

3,000 

3s. 

45)  0 0 

2,783 

4s. 

556  8 0 

6,014 

5s 

1,660  0 0 

Head. 

.or  lion  1 

8.000 

>1(1. 

200  0 0 

4.000 

3d. 

5#  0 0 

2,200 

3d. 

27  10  0 

146,000 

Is. 

730  0 0 

2,000 

3 d.\ 

25  0 0 

3,608  18  0 

John  Corby,  Town  Clerk. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Compulsory  Acquisition  of  Land  for  Public 
Undertakings  in  Ireland.  By  J.  F.  Vesey  FitzGerald,  Barrister-at-Law. 


Having  had  considerable  experience  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  for 
public  undertakings,  and  also  of  the  working  of  the 
Tramways  Acts,  in  particular  in  connection  with  the 
West  Clare  Light  Railway,  which  the  Commissioners 
recently  inspected,  I take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
for  their  consideration  the  following  observations  upon 
three  subjects,  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
in  which  they  are  at  present  engaged,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  of  serious  moment  to  the  successful  pro- 
motion of  public  enterprises  in  this  country. 

The  observations  I desire  to  make  fall  under  the 
following  heads : — 

I.  The  composition  of  the  tribunal  for  assessing 
the  amount  of  compensation. 

(a.)  As  regards  the  tribunal  of  first  in- 
stance, and 

(b.)  As  regards  the  appellate  tribunal. 

II.  With  respect  to  the  principle  upon  which 
such  compensation  should  be  assessed. 

III.  With  respect  to  the  powers  and  liabilities  of 
Grand  Juries  when  an  undertaking 
(e.cj.,  a tramway  under  the  Tramways  Act 
of  1883*)  purports  to  become  their  property 
or  the  property  of  the  county.  The  latter 
observations  may  also  touch  another  branch 
of  the  Commissioners’  Inquiry,  namely, 
the  management  and  maintenance  of  piers 
and  harbours  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  fishing  industries. 

I.  As  the  Commissioners  are  doubtless  aware,  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845,  regarding  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land 
were  found  to  be  unsuited  to  Ireland, f and  such  pur- 
chases, as  respects  all  undertakings,  are  now  regu- 
lated by  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Acts  of  1S51  and 
1860,+  under  which  upon  the  application  of  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking,  an  arbitrator  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  § who, 
after  hearing  evidence,  adjudicates  on  the  amount  of 
compensation,  [|  subject  to  the  right  of  any  party  dis- 
satisfied with  the  award  to  enter  a “ traverse,”  with 
this  qualification,  that  a traverse  by  the  company  shall 
not  be  entered  unless  the  compensation  awarded  shall 
exceed  £500—27  & 28  Vic.,  c.  71,  s.  9.  The  traverse 
is  then  heard  at  the  assizes^  for  the  county  in  which 
the  lands  are  situate  (or  such  other  venue  as  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  may  order**)  before  one  of 
the  going  Judges  of  Assize  with  a jury,  who,  (subject 
to  the  ruling  of  the  judge  in  point  of  law,  and  the 
ordinary  remedies  in  case  of  misdirection)ft  finally 
assess  the  compensation. 

I.  (a.)  In  practice  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 

appoint  two  official  arbitrators,  one  for  the  North,  and 
the  other  for  the  South  of  Ireland,  to  whom,  in  the 
first  instance,  all  claims  for  compensation  are  referred. 
These  gentlemen  are  paid  by  fees,  which  are  defrayed 
by  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking, ++  a procedure 
which  is  veiy  expensive,  insomuch  so,  that  in  one  case 
which  casually  came  under  my  notice,  where  a small 
plot  of  land  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Dublin  had 
to  be  adjudicated  upon,  and  the  compensation  was 
something  under  £200,  the  arbitrator’s  fees  and 
expenses  alone — apart  from  the  expenses  of  witnesses, 
and  the  charges  of  the  professional  gentlemen  engaged 
—much  exceeded  the  compensation  awarded  for  the 
fee  simple. 

The  emoluments  of  these  official  arbitrators  are  said 
to  be  very  large,  and  although  it  would  lead  to  some 
augmentation  in  departmental  expenditure,  it  would  be 
repaid  manifold  by  increased  economy  and  expeditious 
despatch  of  business,  if  the  successors  to  the  present 
arbitrators  were  paid  by  salary,  and  required  to  devote 


their  entire  time  to  the  public  service — which  is  not 
the  case  at  present — indeed,  if  this  were  done,  prob- 
ably one  official  could  discharge  the  business  of  the 
country. 

I.  ( b .) — As  regards  the  composition  of  the  Appellate 
Tribunal. 

Although  the  Irish  system  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  compensation  is  much  superior  to  the 
English  system,  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act;  yet  I submit  thatthe  introduction  of  a jury  (which 
the  Legislature  had  rejected  in  the  Court  of  first  in- 
stance) as  the  ultimate  tribunal  to  assess  the  amount 
of  compensation  is  a serious  defect. 

The  tendency  of  a jury  notoriously  is  to  award  an 
undue  amount  for  compensation  against  a public  com- 
pany and  speculative  appeals  on  this  ground  alone  are 
far  from  infrequent.  The  ultimate  tribunal  must  of 
necessity  be  presided  over  by  a judge  or  legal 
personage  of  eminence  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
questions  of  law  which  may  arise.  Such  a person 
with  skilled  assessors  would  however  be  an  incom- 
parably superior  tribunal  to  a judge  and  jury.  I 
may  observe,  in  concluding  the  observations  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  that  had  the  recommendation 
of  the  Devon  Commission  that  two  permanent  legal 
members  should  be  added  to  the  Board  of  Works  been 
carried  into  effect,  the  creation  of  such  a tribunal  of 
the  highest  class  would  have  been  very  easy. 

II- — As  regards  the  principle  on-  which  compen- 
sation for  lands  compulsorily  taken  should  be  esti- 
mated. 

I submit  that  the  prospective  advantage  which 
would  accrue  from  the  completion  of  the  undertaking 
to  other  property  belonging  to  the  person  making  the 
claim  for  compensation,  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  diminution  of  such  claim.  I believe  that  this  is 
the  law  in  France,  and  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily ; 
and  if.  the  compensation  is  assessed  by  a skilled  and 
impartial  tribunal,  the  principle  appears  consonant 
with  justice,  and  would  relieve  undertakings  from 
chai-ges  to  which  they  are  now  subject,  and  which 
are  frequently  of  an  exorbitant  character. 

For  example,  when  the  West  Clare  Railway  Order 
was  considered  by  the  Privy  Council  (before  whom  1 
appeared  for  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Clare) 
the  estimate  of  expenses  submitted  by  the  company 
comprised  a charge  of  £80  per  acre  for  the  purchase 
of  land— the  quantity  required  being  calculated  at 
between  six  and  seven  acres  per  mile,  and  the  amount 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  was  '£70  per  acre,  and  I 
am  informed  and  believe  that  the  amount  sanctioned 
(which  included  legal  expenses,  compensation  for 
severance,  &c.)  was  found,  in  fact,  not  to  be  excessive. 

The  evidence  of  value  before  the  Council  was  re- 
markable. Mr.  Richard  Stscpoole,  a local  proprietor, 
through  whose  estate  the  line  was  to  run  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  who  opposed  the  estimate 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  excessive  ; stated  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  to  let  the  class  of  land  required  to 
be  taken  on  his  estate  at  a yearly  rent  of£l  per  Irish 
acre,  equivalent  to  twelve  shillings  and  fourpence 
farthing  per  statute  acre,  and  then  to  sell  the  fee- 
simple  at  twenty  years’  purchase. 

The  eventual  benefit,  however,  derived  by  the  estate 
of  the  witness  should  have  exceeded  any  loss  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  taking  of  land,  and  if  the  compensation 
were  estimated  on  the  principle  which  I advocate,  the 
land  requisite  for  the  line,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  towns,  would  have  been  acquired  at  trifling 
cost ; and  if  the  legal  expenses  were  also  reduced  in 
the  way  I have  suggested  I believe  that  instead  of 
the  undertaking  being  saddled  with  an  expense 
approaching  £500  per  mile  about  a fifth  of  that  sum 
would  have  sufficed. 


* 46 and  47  Yic-,  c.  43,  s.  10. 

§ 14  and  15  Vic.,  c.  70,  s.  5. 
tt  *7  &28  Vic.,  c.  71,  ss.  5,  6. 


t Praamble,  14  and  15  Vic.,  c.  70. 

!!  14  and  16  Vic.,  c.  70,  b.  9.  «[  14 

ti  14  and  15  Vic.,  c.  70,  s.  12. 


J 14  and  15  Vic.,  c.  70 ; 23  and  24  Vic.,  c.  97. 
and  15  Vic.,  c.  70,  s.  26.  **  31  and  32  Vic.,  c 


70,  s.  2. 
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III. — As  regards  vesting  property  in  Grand  Juries 
and  their  powers  and  liabilities  in  respect  thereof. 

The  whole  law  on  this  subject  is  in  a state  of  chaos, 
apparently  arising  from  persons  unacquainted  with 
Irish  Law  being  employed  as  Parliamentary  draftsmen. 
A Grand  Jury  is  not  a corporate  body  and  has  no  con- 
tinuous existence  ; it  can  neither  sue  nor  be  sued,  nor 
can  it  be.  compelled  to  perform  a duty  by  mandamus. 
Even  the  commonest  proceedings  against  a road  con-, 
tractor  for  non-performance  of  his  contract  are  taken 
on  his  recognizance  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  A Grand  Jury  is  incapable  of  holding  land, 
just  as  much  so  as  a common  Jury,  and  their  powers, 
when  a statute  purports  to  vest  it  in  them,  are  nil, 
e.g.,  where  in  pursuance  of  the  Shannon  Act,  1885,* 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  order  that  a pier 
shall  become  the  public  property  of  the  county,  and 
direct  that  the  maintenance  of  such  .pier  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Grand  Jury,  there  is  no  power  in  the 
Grand  Jury  to  bring  an  action  for  negligence,  nor 
could  they  be  sued  for  it.  A similar  case  actually 
occurred  within  the  last  few  weeks  at  Youghal, 
where  local  Acts  purported  to  vest  the  bridge  over 
the  Blackwater  in  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  coimty 
of  Waterford.  A portion  of  the  bridge  was  carried 
away  by  the  negligence  of  the  captain  of  a ship,  but 
the  Grand  Jury  were  advised  by  their  counsel  (Mr. 
Anderson,  q.c.,  who  consulted  me  on  the  subject, 
and  with  whom  I agree)  that  for  the  reasons  I have 
stated  they  had  no  power  to  bring  an  action. 

The  Tramways  Act  of  .1888f  enacts  that  the  Order 
in  Council  shall  provide  that  in  certain  events  when 
the  guaranteeing  baronies  have  been  called  upon  to 
contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking, 
* 48  & 49  Viet.,  c.  41,  s.  2 <i).  f 46  & 47  Viet., 


that  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Grand  J ury, 
and  shall  be  maintained  and  worked  by  them  at  the 
cost  of  the  guaranteeing  baronies.  It  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  in  some  cases  these  events  may  occur, 
and  there  is  at  present  no  power  of  compelling  a Grand 
Jury  to  perform  the  duties  so  imposed  on  them  if  they 
should  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so.  Neither  could  they 
sue  or  be  sued  in  respect  of  the  undertaking. 

Legislation  incorporating  county  authorities  would 
probably  be  impossible  at  present,  and  properly  belongs 
to  a Local  Government  Act,  but  I would  suggest  that 
the  objects  I have  indicated  might  be  attained  by  a 
provision  that  in  the  events  referred  to  the  undertak- 
ing should  vest  in  designated  persons,  e.g.,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  County  Surveyor 
— upon  trust  for  the  Grand  Jury  with  powers 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  work  the  line,  mak- 
ing the  presentment  for  the  expenses  compulsory 
as  in  ihe  existing  Tramway  Code,  with  power  to 
some  body,  either  special  commissioners  or  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  or  others,  in  case  of 
default  in  working  the  undertaking,  and  upon  being 
duly  authorized  (say  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Treasury:}:)  to  enter  upon  and  work  the  line  at  the 
expense  of  the  guaranteeing  baronies. 

I believe  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  foregoing 
suggestions  to  be  of  high  importance,  and  I therefore 
submit  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

James  F.  Y.  FitzGerald, 

89,  Lower  Baggot-strect,  Dublin 

9.  10.  ’87. 

c.  43,  s.  10.  f Compare  48  & 49  Viet.,  c.  41,  s.  15. 
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IRISH  REPRODUCTIVE  LOAN  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

No.  1.— On  the  31st  December,  1874,  this  fund  was— 

Consols, 

Cash 

Total, 

To  ascertain  how  much  of  this  belonged  to  the  eight  maritime  counties  and  available  for  fishery 
purposes,  the  amounta  standing  to  credit  of  the  two  non-maritime  counties,  viz..  Roscommon 
and  Tipperary,  should  be  deducted,  viz. : 

Roscommon  Consols,  £4,976,  Cash  £29,  = £5,005 
Tipperary  do.  3,353,  do.  61,=  3,414 


Leaving  Balance  for  Fishery  purposes  for  the  eight  counties  in  1874  of 


From  1874  to  31st  December,  188G,  the  transai 
follows — compiled  from  Board  of  Works  Returns 
Receipts. 


NoteS  S1™  for  the  “bove  sum  °f  £75,253  15s.  Si  amounted  to  £79,684  17s.  2d.  Of 
these  Notes  there  were  on  the  31st  December,  1886 

Sverdu?'  , £2,391  11  7 

Not  arrived  at  maturity,  . . . 18,591  7 5 

Total  outstanding  Notes,  . . . £2U,982  19  0 representing  part  Capital. 

There  were  also  balances  to  the  credit  of  these  eight  counties  on  31st 
December,  188C  : — 

Consols,  . . £25,230  0 3 


£48,385  16  1! 
34,616 
£13,769 


Which  would  leavo  a balance  to  c 
against  a Capital  in  1874  of 


Or,  an  increase  to  the  fund  of  ...  . 

should  be  deducted  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  say  one  half  of  presont 


Which  would  leave  the  Capital  at  £47,185  against  £34,616 
the  fund  after  allowing  for  bad  debts  of  . 


increase 


To  ascertain  how  the  funds  would  stand  at  end  of  year  1886  (irrespective  of  Dividends  and  Law  Costs!  only 
i fishery  Loans  transactions — ' 


on  Fishery  Loans  transactions — 

From  the  Assets  above,  including  Promissory  Notes,  Consols,  and  Cash,  . 

Deduct  Dividends  and  Law  Costs  received,  now  included  in  Capital, 

Balance,  Capital, 

The  original  Capital  in  1874  was 

. . . , , , Leaves  a balance  in  favour  from  Fishery  transactions  of  ... 

Allowing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  half  present  arrears,  say 

Would  leave  a profit  on  the  fund  irrespective  of  dividends  or  law  costs,  and  after  allowing  £1,200  for  bad  debts  of 


Assuming  the  whole  amount  of  Arrears  to  be  bad  debts,  viz.,  £2,391,  the  Original  fund  would  still  be 
increased  by  £963  out  of  Fishery  Loans,  irrespective  of  the  £10,415  received  for  Dividends,  Law  Costs,  &c., 
or  including  Dividends  and  Law  Costs,  &c.,  the  fund  would  have  increased  to  £45,994,  thus 

•Balances  to  credit  of  counties  on  31  st  Deoember,  1 886,  as  above £43  385 

Less  total  amount  of  Arrears  as  bad  debts,  . . ".  2,391 

Or,  an  increase  of  £11,378.  “ £15,994 
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Advancos. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

5,932 

0 

0 

4,551 

0 

3,991 

0 

0 

4,878 

0 

0 

5,860 

10 

0 

5,867 

0 

0 

5,395 

0 

0 

7,560 

0 

0 

6,916 

11 

8,224 

13 

10 

9,567 

19 

0 

6,516 

7 

6 

75,259 

15 

3 

| Dividends,  Law  Costs, 
So. 

Repayments. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1,011 

19 

8 

885 

6 

8 

3 

3,741 

6 

4,614 

y 

865 

18 

8 

857 

8 

10 

7 

857 

18 

10 

5,781 

10 

6.266 

9 

10 

7,037 

1 

11 

7,248 

15 

7 

10,415 

0 

4 

58,701 

18 

2 
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IRISH  REPRODUCTIVE  LOAN  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

jj-0_  2. The  following  Return  will  show  the  small  amounts  taken  out  of  the  original  Capital  each  year,  the 

dividends  and  repayments  being  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  loans  each  year. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


3,304 

4.562 

5.562 
5,503 
6,117 
6,583 
6,823 
6,639 
7,143 
7,854 
8,009 


.mount  required  over  Dividends  and  Ropay- 

coirod  for  Dividends,'  amount  required  by 
Ropaymonts,  &o.  I following  sums. 


3,991  0 0 

4,878  0 0 

5,860  10  0 

5,867  0 0 

5,395  0 0 

7,560  0 0 

6,916  4 11 

8,224  13  10 

9,567  19  0 

6,516  7 6 


75,259  15  3 


736  11  6 

- 276  18  4 

1,080  19  6 

1,713  7 7 


571  18 
684  5 

250  7 

1,188  15 


Brought  down  amounts  required  over  and  above  dividends  and  repayments  to  meet  loans  in  12  yea: 
Dividends  and  repayments  exceeding  loans, 

Amount  required  to  he  drawn  out  of  Capital  to  meet  loans  in  12 
By  Return  No.  1 the  Capital  for  loans  for  Fishery  purposes  will 

By  do.  Capital  shown  to  have  increased  up  to  end  of  year  1886  after  allowing  £1,200  for  bad 
debts,  including  Dividends  and  Repayments  with  balances  on  hands  of  Consols,  Cash  and  Promissory 
Notes  to  be  


£6,142  16  9 


SEA  AND  COAST  FISHERIES  FUND. 

No.  3.— The  amounts  transferred  by  the  Act  47  & 48  Vic.,  cap.  21,  from  the  Trustees  to  aid  Coast  Fisheries, 
were,  on  the  29th  September,  1884,  as  follows  : — 


it  Stock,  . 
And  Promissory  Notes  o' 


£23,793  17  4 

10,429  13  11 


Less  paid  Compensation  and  other  charges,  . . ^06  ^ ^ 

Total  Capital,  . . • £33,717  6 3 

From  29th  September,  1881,  to  31st  December,  1886,  the  transactions  with  this  fund  were  as  follows— 
compiled  from  Board  of  Works  Returns  : — 

Receipts.  \ Payments. 


Dividcn 

cs,  costs, 

Repayments. 

ending 

No.  of 

Loans. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

9 

1884 

2 

660  0 

0 

9 

1885 

134 

610 

1 10 

4,466  15 

1 

1886 

399 

4 

1,598  2 7 

10,321  7 

7 

15,563  14 

4 

2,387  16 
2,429  8 

2,588  3 


The  Cash  Capital  on  29th  September,  1884,  and  the  Dividends  and  Repayments  to  31st  December,  1886,  amounted  to 

The  Loans  made  between  same  dates  were  • • • • , ’ 

So  that  the  Receipts  nearly  equalled  the  loans  made. 

The  Promiaaoiy  X*.  for  ft.  Lo«»  l.  3).t  D.comb.r,  JIM,  h.Iudiog  tl.  opes  loo.,  o.do  by  tb.  lot.  Ml 
amounted  to £(]  492  5 2 

The  Repayments  to  same  date  were * 16737  13  7 

The  Outstanding  Promissory  Notes  were 

Of  these  outstanding  Promissory  Notes  there  were  on  31st  December,  1886- 


And  the  Balances  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  same  date 

Government  Stock, 

[Cash,  . . . 


£14,149 

9 9 

2,588 

3 "10 

£20,263 

17  5 

789 

13  8 

Total -Assets  or  Capital  on  31st  December,  1886, 

The  Capital  on  2.9th  September,  1884,  when  Fund  transferred,  was  • 


Showing 

The  Capital  Stock  up  to 


n Capital  between  29th  September,  1884,  and  31st  December,  1 


£16,737  13  7 


21,053  11  1 


£4,073  18  5 


31st  December,  1886  remained  untouched  since  its  transfer  on  29th  September,  1884 
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Wisbech-  Light  Railway.— Questions  submitted  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Engineer  oftbe  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company. 


1.  When  was  tramway  authorized  ? — In  the  Session 

of  1881. 

2.  When  was  it  opened  ? — It  was  opened  in  two 
sections,  viz. : — 4£  miles  Wisbech  to  Outwell  Basin, 
August,  1883  ; li  miles  Outwell  Basin  to  Upwell 
Village,  September,  1884. 

3.  Was'  there  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  or  frontagers? — None. 

4.  Was  the  gauge  of  4 feet  8£  inches  specified  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

5.  What  is  the  steepest  gradient,  and  for  what 
length? — 1 in  32  for  1£  chains. 

• 6.  What  is  the  sharpest  curve? — 120  feet  radius. 

7.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  rails,  the  size  of  the 

sleepers,  and  the  nature  of  the  fastenings  ? — Rails  of 
steel,  50  lbs.  to  the  yard;  sleepers,  9 feet  x 10  inches 
x 5 inches.  ' 

8.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  guard-rail,  and  is  the 
guard-rail  laid  continuously  on  both  sides  of  the  track 
wherever  the  railway  is  laid  on  the  road?— Guard 
rails  of  iron  24  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  are  laid  con- 
tinuously on  both  sides  of  track  wherever  on  road, 
except  a short  length  of  about  two  chains  where  the 
line  is  on  a sharp  curve  where  it  is  omitted  on  one 
side. 

9.  How  much  of  the  railway  is  on  the  public  road 
and  how  much  on  property  purchased  by  the  Com- 
pany?— 

4 m.  G chs.  of  running  roads  on  public  highways. 

1 ra.  54  chs.  of  running  roads  on  property  purchased  by  Co. 

2 m.  14  chs.  of  sidings  on  property  purchased  by  Co. 

19  chs.  of  sidings  on  public  highways. 


8 m.  13  chs.  total  length  of  single  line. 

10.  What  was  cost  of  construction  (if  possible  give 
details)  ? — The  cost  of  construction  was  as  follows  : — 

fand  . . £8,1.20 

Works  ...  ...  ...  23,053 

Total,  £31,173 

For  the  tramway  proper  the  figures  work  out 
at  about  £2,450  per  mile  (including  cost  of 
three  bridges  ...  ...  ...  £iooo r\ 

Engine  shed  and  pits  at  Wisbech 
Piling  banks  to  river  and  canal  at  Outwell, 
and  faggoting  same 

No.  4 lock-ups  for  goods  at  good's  sidings. 

No.  3 water  tanks,  wells,  and  pumps 
Metalling  of  good’s  yards, 

Staff  and  office  expenses  say  6 per  cent. 


11.  What  was  cost  of  the  special  works  such  as  the 
widening  of  bridges?— Pulling  down  and  reconstruct- 


in'! widening  bridge  over  canal  at  Wisbech 
;in  at  4 miles, 
River  Neve  at  Outwell 


.£1,200;  new  bridge  over  Outwell  Basin  at  4 milp</ 
£800;  new  bridge  ...  ~ 1CS! 


Village,  £750. 

12.  How  many  engines  are  employed? — Two. 

13.  What  is  their  total  weight  ?— Maximum  weigh- 
mg  m working  order  has  been  20  tons  19  cwt.  Weight 
on  driving  wheels  ?— Maximum  11  tons  2 cwt.  Size 
of  cylinders?— 11  inches.  Length  of  stroke?— 15 
inches.  Diameter  of  wheels  ?— 3 feet.  Wheel  base  ? 

— 6 feet  6 inches.  Capacity  of  tanks,  in  gallons  ? 

500. 

14.  What  was  the  cost  per  engine  ? — £1,230. 

15.  Are  any  special  waggons  employed  which  do 
not  run  on  Great  Eastern  system.  If  so,  give  particu- 
lars and  cost  ? — There  are  no  special  waggons,  ordinary 
railway  rolling  stock  being  taken  over  the  tramway, 
thus  saving  cost  of  transhipment. 

16.  State  description,  weight,  and  other  particulars 
of  the  passenger  trucks,'' their  wheel  base,  and  whether 
they  are  bogie  trucks-?— They  are  composite  and 
third  class  cars,  -with  seats  arranged  longitudinally, 
and  have  platforms  each  end  for  passengers  to  enter. 
Two  of  these  carriages  (one  composite  and  one  3rd), 
are  28’  2£"  over  body,  and  will  seat  34  passengers  in 
the  composite,  and  36  in  the  third.  They  are  sup- 
ported on  bogie  trucks,  with  an  extreme  wheel  base  of 
23  feet,  or  18'  6"  from  centre  to  centre  of  bogie,  the 
weight  empty  being  10  tons  10  cwts.  There  are  two 
other  cars  (one  composite  and  one  3rd)  17'  11"  over 
body,  which  will  seat  18  passengers  in  the  composite, 
and  20  in  the  third ; these  are  supported  on  wheels 
with  a 10*.  base,  weight  empty  being  6 tons  3 cwts. 
All  the  passenger  accommodation  is  inside. 

17.  How  many  trains  ran  per  day,  and  are  they 
mixed  goods  and  passenger  trains? — There  are  six 
tram  car  trains  run  in  each  direction  between  Wis- 
bech and  Upwell.  From  Wisbech  to  Upwell  three 
convey  passengers  only,  and  three  convey  passengers 
and  goods.  From  Upwell  to  Wisbech  four  convey 
passengers  only,  and  two  convey  passengers  and  goods. 
We  do  not  work  coal  or  dead  buffer  trucks  by  these 
trains,  but  ran  specials  for  this  kind  of  traffic. 

18.  What  is  total  tonnage  carried  over  the  railway 
per  annum  or  per  month,  if  the  months  differ 
materially  in  the  amount  of  traffic  ? — 


Month  ending. 

J Looal  Traffio. 

1 Through  Traffic. 

| Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Tons. 

Inwards. 
Tons,  j 

Outwards. 

Total  from  1st  July,  1886, 
to  30th  June,  1887, 

340 

844 

17,564  j 

8,738 

19.  What  are  the  charges  for  goods  and  for  passengers  1— Haulage  charges  on  through  traffic,  ie 
which  has  or  is  intended  to  pass  over  the  railway.  . 6 ’ e 


__ 

Kim  Bridge, 
por  ton. 

Boyco’s  Bridge, 
per  ton. 

Outwell  Basin. 

Outwell  Villago 
per  ton. 

Upwell. 
por  ton. 

Mineral  Class 

Mangel  Wurzel,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  Carrots,  and  other  roots  for'horse 
and  cattle  feeding. 

Packed  Manure,  Potatoes,  Grain  and  Oil  Cake  . 

Other  Station-to-Slation  traffic,  . . . ’ \ 

Carted, ‘ 

„ charged  at  Station-to-Station  rates,  ’ 

3.  <1. 

U 2 

0 3 

0 3 

0 5 

0 5 

1 8 

s.  d. 

0 3 

0 4 

0 4 

0 5 

0 5 

1 ~ 8 

S.  (1. 

0 4 

0 6 

0 6 

0 10 

0 10 

1 8 

s.  d. 

0 6 

0 9 

0 y 

0 10 

1 3 

r.  d. 

0 8 

1 0 

1 0 

0 10 

1 8 
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Local  traffic,  i.e,  traffic  which  has  not,  or  is  not  intended  to  pass  over  the  railway 


S.  toS. 

Elm  Bridge. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

S.  to  S. 

Boyce’s 

Bridge. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

S.  to  S. 

Outwell  Basin. 

Elm  Bridge,  . 

3 4 

s.  d. 
3 4 

s.  d. 
0 10 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

C.  and  D.  | S.  to  S. 

Outwell  Village. 

Boyce’s  Bridge,  . 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

per  ton.  per  ton. 

S.  to  S. 

5 0 

1 8 

3 i 4 

U 10 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

•Outwell  Village, 
Upwell,  . 

5 0 

6 8 

2 1 
2 6 

3 4 
S 0 

2 6 

3 4 
5 0 

2 6 

3 4 | 1 « 

s.  d. 

3 4 

s.  d. 
1 8 

Passenger  fares : — 


Elm  Bridge,  . • • 
Boyce’s  Bridge, . . 1 

Outwell  Basin,  . 
Outwell  Village, 
Upwell, 

■Wisbech.  I 

First.  1 Second. 
■2d.  1 d. 

, 3 d.  2 4. 

3d.  2d.  1 

id.  3 d. 

id.  3 d. 

Elm  Bridge.  1 

First.  | Second. 

1 3d.  ‘2d. 

3d.  2 d.  1 

3d.  2d. 

id.  3d. 

Boyce's 
First.  1 

i 2d. 

3d.  1 

3d. 

Bridge.  1 
Second. 
Id.  | 
2d. 

2d. 

Outwell 
First.  1 
2d. 

2d. 

Second.  1 
Id. 

Id.  1 

Outwell'" 
First.  1 
2d. 

20  Has  any  difficulty  te.en  experienced  in  working 
the  teaSc.  from  horses  Mg  frightened,  or  othenmei 

-^"anyregffiations  as  to  speed t-Tes. 
The  ^d  is  ^tricted  by  Board  of  Trade  to  10  miles 

“ini  there  a steam  brake  on  the  engine!- The 
• nvft  fitted  with  a steam  brake,  actuated  by 
an^^ependent  ^on  the^governor,  and  which  cannot  be 
tampered  with  by  the  driver,  for  whose  use  a hand 
brake  is  fitted. 


23.  Are  there  any  special  - 

of  Trade  relative  to  the  use  'of  • continuous  brakes  on 
this  railway  1— No. 

Wm.  Birt, 

General  Manager, 

Great  Eastern  Railway, 

Liverpool-street  Station,  London,  E.O., 

December  22,  1887. 
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